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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


A BUT1LON Houle do Neige, 820 
dowers , 38 

leave*, unhealthy. 368 
treatment of an, 594 
Ahutilons, choice, 38 
planted out, 432 
propagating. 416, 422 
treatment of, 205, 304, 621 
White, 230 

Acacia losing it* leaves. :>59 
not blooming, 1 ■ 

Acacias from seed, etc., 27 
treatment of, 192 
Acwnu microphylla, 84 
Acanthus mollis, 500 
spinoeissiwus, 500 

Acer Negundo variegatum in pots, 121 
Achimenes and their culture, 433 
culture of, 543 

in a small pot, a well-managed, 433 
Acinela HumbolriLi, 707 
Aconite* in pot*, 9 
Actea spicata, 590 
Ada aurantiaca, 587 
Orange-flowered, 587 
A'liantutn, an unhealthy. 2J-8 
Camllus- veneris in a basket , 37 
pedatum. G47 
rhi/.ophonim, 85 
Adianturns, 85 
potting, 40 
Adlumia cirrhoea, 321 
Adonis distort* or apennina, 44 
pyrenaica, Jt otter of, 44 
vernal is, 44, 84 
volgensis, 44 
Adonises, alpine, 44 
.Echmea glomeratu, 63 
Agrides crispum, 259 
fak*atum Leoniea-, 205 
Fieldingi, 98 
Fox-brush, tne, 98 
maculosum, 228, 2SS 
Suavissimum, 460 
Agapanthus, African, the, G07 
v mhellatus, 377 ; u. albidus, 637 
varietie* of, 637 
white-flowered kinds, 637 
Aglaomorpha Meyetiiana, 232 
Air-plant, an, 731 
treatment of, 543 
Air-plants, 731 
Alder-cuttings, striking, 336 
Alicante Gray 
AUtmtanda. 
of, 255 

Allatnandas a* climbers, 255 
in general, 255 
note* on, 255 

Allspice-tree, propagating, 155 
Almonds, the, 413 
Alonsoa incisifolia, 479 
Alpine Adonises, 44 

Auricula, the, 137, 573; properties of 
the, 137 

hed, a glorious, 22 

beds and borders, few rocks or stones 
for. 22 

Font*t-me-not, 23 
or rock border, a, 22 
Phloxes, 310; good rich ground for, 
310; in masse*, 310; other kinds, 
310 ; the most distinct, 310 
plant*. 22 ; in beds and borders, 22 ; of 
easy culture, 84 

Alpine* and Ferns, 575 ; in pots, 610 
Alsophila, 242 
exoelaa, 243 

AUtnrmeria aurantiaca, 412 
Altemantheras, propagating, 368 
Aina ran thus os a garden plant, the, 677 
Amaryllis, 70 
Belladonna, 430 
equestris, 186 
formoeiasima, 342, 361 
not flowering, 120, 141 
or Hippeastrum formosissimum, 51 
Aiuasonm punicea, 433 


Grape*, keeping, 579 
i da Hendersoni, a sjiecimen plant 
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Amateur, propagator for an, 680 
American Arbor-vitas, 221 
Blackberries, 512, 541 
Blight, 591, 592, 608 ; and Filbert-trees, 
511; destroying, 170, 189 ; on Apple- 
trees, 271 

North, plants, are they hardy ? 614 
Ferns, North, 630 
Ammonia, value of, 179 
Ampelopsis and Ivy, 629 
Veitchi, Ivy and,’ 611 
Amygdalis argentea, 413 
communis, 413 

Davidiana, 413 : flowering shoot of, 413 
incana, 413 
□ana, 413 
persiea, 413 
Simoni, 412 
Anastatica, 182 

Anemone eoronaria from need, 744 
Honorine Jobert, 505 
pulsatilla, 284 
White autumn, the, 505 
Anemones, 84 
and Irises, 542 
Double, 412 
for a room, 102 
in a London garden, 63 
Poppy, 143 
seedling, 267 
treatment of, 83 
Angnecum citratum, 74 
falcatum, 271, 626 
sesqnipedale, 271 
Anguloas, 228, 614 
Annual Climbers and Hollies, 30 
or China Asters, 69 
Phloxes, 60 
Annuals, 113 
and biennials, choice, 518 
choice, 142 

for cutting, a few good, 284 
for vases, 331 
good, 427 

hardy, for a show, 4 
sowing, 321 
tall growing, 553 
thin sowing of, 708 
with white blossoms, 484 
Antennaria, etc., transplanting, 708, 726 
Anthericum Liliago, 176 
variegatum, 529 ; in a pot, 529 
Anthurium Rothschildianum, 273 
Antirrhinums flowering, 83 
Ants, 304 

and Tomato plants, 151 
and woodlice in a frame, 89 ; in frames, 
96 

eating the calyx of Carnations, 382, 387 
in a garden, getting rid of, 32 
in a stove and greenhouse, 139, 156 
in pots, 171 
to get rid of, 73S 

Aphelandra Roezli for winter blooming, 
443 

Aphelandras, 10 
Aphelexis, 371 

Apparatus heating, 622; an unsatisfac¬ 
tory, 516, 525, 527, 571 
Apple and Pear-trees blossom eaten, 170; 
bush, 48, 741 ; espaliers, 43 ; manur¬ 
ing, 126 ; moving, 529, 540 
Beauty of Kent, 57 
Blenheim Orange, 424, 42.., 439, 607 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, 499; fruiting- 
branch of, 499 
Cockpit, 409 
cordons, 74 
Cox’s Pomona, 607 
D'Arcy Spice, 829, 540 
Emperor Alexander, 607 
for show, 541 
Francis Pippin, 557 
Gravenstein, 240, 607 
Lady Henniker, 607 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 33, 653 
late and good, 33 
Lord Suffleld, early, 281 
muck, 78 

Newtown Pippin, 625; fraudulent casks 
of, 625 


I Apple, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 607 
Kibston Pippin, 112, 657 
'Slower qf ( tla mis, 511 
Apple-tree, an overluxuriant, 374 
arch over a walk, 71 
bloom and fruit on. 336 
dying, 727, 741 
old Kibston Pippin, 424, 438 
on a wall, 499 
stunted, a, 624 
Apple-trees, 439 
American Blight on, 271 
canker in, 606, 624, 657 
casting fruit, 336 
cordon, 557 

espalier, 337, 375 ; treatment of, 698 
etc., Stock for, 658 

horizontall}i-t rai ned cordon in fruit, 4 

moth and, 409, 424 

newly-planted, pruning, 603 

not fruiting, 511 

Old, 474, 439 

on a wall, 151, 512 

on lawn, 659 

pinning large, 578; newly-planted, 624 

soil, influence on, 657 

standard, cutting off the tops of, 89; 

treatment of. 488 
treatment of, 450 
unfruitful, 440 
washing, 635 
Apples, 628, 577 
and espaliers, 241 
best local, 409 

colour in, 112; antipathy to, 112 
cooking, some good, 57 
dessert, best, 599 
espalier, 715, 728 

for a roadside garden, 48 ; best, the, S3 
for kitchen and table use, 607 
for kitchen use, 658, 675 
. f*' for market, 657 
for show, 558, 579 
for walks, 240 
from cuttings, 24 
keeping, in winter, 389 
local, 657 
ornamental, 221 

Pine in fruit, well-managed, 697 
standard, pruning, 658; summer prun¬ 
ing, 368 

the Codlin, moth on, 305 
unsatisfactory, 557 
Applying soapy water to plants, 222 
Apricot culture, 249 
Hcmskirk, fruiting-branch of, 249 
Plum, 578 

Apricots, insects and mildew, 249 
planting, 249 
training and pruning, 249 
varieties of, 249 
Aquatic tanks, 516 

vegetation, the Royal Water Lily and 
other, 713 

Aquarium, plants for an, 22 
Aralia, Evergreen Japanese, the, in 
flower, 604 
Kerchoveana, 202 
of Japan, 539 
papyri fera, 205 

Sieboldi, 279, 604 ; cutting bock, 37. 47 
the Evergreen Japanese, as a room 
plant, 279 

Araucaria excelsa in a pot, 199 
unbricata, 722; avenue of, Piltdoirn 
Nursery, Maresfield , Sussex, 723; 
treatment of an, 209 
Araucarias, 430 
Arbor-vit®, American, 221 
Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, 551, 613 
Arch, a Honeysuckle., 421 
Apple-tree, an, over a icalle, 71 
Climbing Hoses for an, 420, 436 
Arches, fruit-trees on, 4 
in the garden, 421 
or pergolas, fruit-trees on, 577 
over walks, 71 

Arched fruit-tree walk, an, 577 
Architects’ gardens and garden design, 
428 

Archway, a Hop-covered, 214 


Archway, creepers for an, 213, 227 
Arcca lutescens, 195, 215 
Are North American plants hardy ? 614 
Tea-scented Roses hardy ? 586 
Aristolochia Sipho, 176 
Aristolochios, 230 
Armeria caspitosa, 100 
Cephalotes, 100 
setacea, 100 
Arnebia echioides, 680 
Arrangement of cut-flowers, 53 
Arranging flower-beds, 60 
Artichoke, Globe, heads of the, 659 
Artichokes, Globe, 123,233, 302 ; growing, 
659 

Jerusalem, treatment of, 589, 604 
Artificial bloom ou Grapes, 439 
manures, 334 

Arum leaves turning yellow, 46 
Lily, an, 385, 410, 418; leaves turning 
yellow, 20 

Lilies, 575, 621; management of, 187, 
204 ; treatment of, 139, 174 ; unsatis 
factory, 46 

Arums and Spincas after flowering, 181 
treatment of, 236, 268 
Ash Barberries, 460 

Ash-berries, Mountain, 421; for jelly, 394 
flowering the, 11 : bloom of the, 11 
If eepiny, a, at Milsted Rectory , 125 
Asparagus, 31 

bed, an old, 8 ; making an, 544 ; treat¬ 
ment of an, 81 
beds, 426 

cutting down. 426 
failing, 225, 235 
going to seed, 259 
planting, 266 

plumosus, 70, 89. 239, 265 ; growing, 
20 ; treatment of, 71; p. nanus, 602 ; 
p nanus from seed, 89 
tO}w, etc., 476 
treatment of, 302, 319, 366 
Aspect for Violets, best, the, 110 
Asphalting walks, 259 
Asjiidistra lurida, 313, 635 ; 1. variegata, 
63, 556, 721,738 
Aspidistras, dividing, 10, 20 
Asplenium Adiantuin-nigrum, 382 ; frond 
of, 382 

cicutarium, 642 
longissimum, 642 
Ruta-muraria, 647 

Assessing outbuildings and greenhouses, 
474, 504 

Aster cordifolius, 437 ; c. var., 437 
Robert Parker, 532 
Asters, Potatoes, etc., destroyed, 337 
China, 205, 505, 693 ; and Phlox Drum- 
mondi in pots, 46 : bed of, 743 ; best 
way to manage, 742; English grown, 
742; for a room, 410 ; for growing in 
beds, 743; for show, 35 ; from seed, 
raising, 46; or annual, 59; raising, 
31; very large flowered, 59 
Astilbe rhinensis, 725 
decandra, 725 
japonic*, 725 
rivtilaris, 725 
rubro, 725 
Thunbergf, 725 
Astilbes, the, 725 

Athyrium Filix-ficmina, 97; F.-f. acro- 
cladon, 97; F.-f. clarissimuin, 97; 
F.-f. ooryinbiforme, 97; F.-f. Iialo- 
tlirix, 97 ; F.-f. plumosuin elegans, 
97 ; F.-f. Victoria, 97 
Atmosphere and tennierature for Orchids, 
63 

Auhrietia, 131 
jmrpurea, 132 
Auricula, 124 

alpine, 137 ; properties of the, 137 
leaves turning yellow, 653 
seedlings, 304 
Auriculas, 685 
after flowering, 175, 180 
alpine, 573 
and Primulas, 595 
border, 213, 237 
culture of, etc., 121 
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Auriculas from Med, 650 
in a cool greenhouse, 392, 358 
potti ng -compost for, 124 
propagation of, 124 
treatment of, 263, 883, 523, 687 
Australian seeds, 12 
Autumn Anemone, the, White, 506 
and early winter, plants for, 609 
and Bpring flowers, 304 
border, an, 381 
chickens, 220 
digging, 431, 473 

flowering Begonias for the greenhouse, 
592 

Pears for a London garden, 529; Pears, 
late, 591 

pruning fruit-trees, 528 
raising Cauliflowers in, 965 
Raspberries, best, fruiters, 330 
Roses, 457 

sowing Onions in, 335 
sown Onions, 484; Onions for spring, 
18, 484; Onions, harvesting, 818; 
Peas, 544 

white flowers for, 505 
window-boxes in, 371 
Avenue of Araucaria imbricata, Pilt- 
down Nursery , Maresfleld, Sussex , 
723 

Aviary, outdoor, building an, 186; inside 
ornamentation of a, 180 
Ayrshire Rose Dundee Rambler , 546 
Rob£8 v 640 

Azalea Deutsche Perle , 653 
indica, cuttings of, 70; White, 620 
lediflolia , flowering-shoot of, 24 
Ledum-leaved, flowering-shoot of the, 
24 

liquid-manure for an, 712 
mollis, 543; forced plant <^, 643; in 
pots, 121 

treatment of a White, 186 
White, not flowering, 70, 88 
Azaleas and Camellias, imported, 638 
and Rhododendrons, 533, 541 
and Roses in an unheated greenhouse, 
189 

culture of, 592 
for exhibition, 653 
Ghent, 586 

hardy, 23, 209; flowers of, 200; fungus 
on, 368 

Indian, 653; after flowering, 216; 
dropping their leaves, 161; from cut¬ 
tings, 38; grafting, 68 
in smAll pots for a room, 101; careful 
drainage for, 101 
losing foliage, 321 
manure for, 176 
pot-bound, 332 
treatment of, 65, 447, 501 


B ALSAM , Sultan’s , or Zanzibar, 288 
Balsams, 264 

and Cockscombs, raising, 80 
stove, 283 

Bamboos, treatment of, 120 
Bananas, growing, 310 
Baneberry, 590 

Bank, dry, good plant for a, 157 
sunny, Perns on a, 61 
Banks, plants for, 159,167 
Bantam fowl, unhealthy, an, 27 
Barbadoes Lily, 186 
Barberry, Purple-leaved, 826 
Barberries, Asn, the Mahonias, or, 460 


in fruit, 379 

Barley-meal for poultry, 358,444 
Barn, creeper for a, 93,113 
Basket, Feme in a hanging , 298 
flowering plants for a, 70 
hanging, plants for a, 506; in a hall, 
plants for a, 604 

in a cold fernery, Ferns for a, 36 
Lily of the VaUey in a, 447 
or vase Fern, a good, 134 
Baskets, bulbous and tuberous-rooted 
plants in, 447 

Ferns for hanging, 203; in, 86 
hanging, 433 
Orchid, wood for, 506 
Orchids for, 746; 

Bathroom-window, Gloire de Dijon Rose 
in a, 21 

Bay, Sweet, 643 
Bays, evergreen, 735 
Bazaar, plants, etc., for a, 477, 487 
Bean, Beck’s, Dwarf Green Gem, 700 
Broad , Seville Longpod, 883, 789 
Canadian Wonder, Dwarf French, 184 
Beans, 196, 278, 739 
Broad, 81,123; culture of, 388 
French forced, 660; forced, best re¬ 
sults, 600; late crops, 660; new seed, 
660; well supplied with water, 600 
Kidney, or Dwarf French. 184 
Longpod and Broad Windsor, 81 
sowing, 589 
summer, 233 

Bearded Pentstemon, the, 396 
Bed, alpine, glorious, a, 22 
Asparagus, an old, 8; making a, 544 ; 

treatment of an, 81 
Carnations in, 553 
conservatory, plants, in a, 20, 87 
for Cucumbers, 151, 168 
Fuchsia, plants in a, 428 
hot, a, 744 ; making a, 652, 730; over 
pipes, 701 

maggots in a Mushroom, 199 
Mushroom, an outdoor, 425; etc., 
making a, 235, 426, 627 


Bed, Mushroom, in the open air, 644; in 
the open garden, 61; material for, 18; 
unsatisfactory, an, 100 
north, plants for a, 009 
of blue flowers, a, 362, 381 
of China Asters, 743 
of Lilies of the Volley, a, 606 
of Roses, a, 18, 547 
of Tuberous Begonias , 699 
Onion, Strawberries on an, 360 
planting a, with Stocks, 609 
propagating, the, 356 
Roses for a, pegged down, 457; in a, 
481, 580 

round, Tulips for a, 504 
small, Roses for a, 533, 605 
spawning a Mushroom, 199 
summer, a, 688, 650 
Watercress, making, a, 63 
Beds and borders, Alpine, few rocks or 
stones for, 22; plants in, 22 
Asparagus, 426 
bulbs in, 466, 473, 484 
China Asters for, 743 
flower, arranging, 60; Beetroot for, 679; 

on lawns, 291; planting, 26 
Horseradish, 519 
hot, 738; for propagating, 604 
in a garden, 453 
Mushroom, 100, 388, 485 
of hardy flowers, 472 
old Strawberry. 330 
planting, 484 ; in front of a house, 498 
plants in, after bulbs, 0fc< 

Roses for, 146; in, 566 
temporary Strawberry, 315 
unsatisfactory Mushroom, 806 
Bedding, Begonias for, 7 
carpet, 396, 437, 679; plants for, 104 
Geraniums, 406, 417, 729 
hardy flowers for, 105 
Lobelias, 296; best, 608 
Pansy, 159 

plants, 000; cuttings of, 356; hardening 
off, 66,138 ; herbaceous borders ana, 
827 ; keeping, 482; Orchids with, 704 ; 
propagating, 309; taking up, 396, 


Tulips for, 553 

Bedding out, 230; Beetroot for, 44 ; Fuch¬ 
sias for, 4; in the open air, Begonias 
for, 699 

Bee forage, 280 

keeping for profit, 108, 161; the new 
system of, 596 

Bees, 136,161,192, 204, 218, 246, 250, 274, 
289, 305, 368, 366, 388, 400, 444, 696, 
630, 716 

and honey from straw skeps, taking, 
805 

bellows-smoker for, 200 
comb foundation, 192 
dead, removing, 630 
division of colonies, 274 
doubling, swarms, 192 
enemies of the hive, 630 
feeding stocks, 400 
hives of, 194 
hiving, 161 
in a box, 274, 280 
making stocks with driven, 853 
May notes on, 161 
preparations for winter, 401 
protecting, from snow, 630 
queen, excluder, 260 
reducing one’s, stock, 280 
seasonable notes on, 136, 103, 204, 218, 
246, 274, 305, 853, 400, 444, 630, 716 
swarms of, 161 

transferring, from skeps to frame hives, 

m 


unprofitable, 274, 305 
weak colonies of, 259 
Beech leaves eaten. Copper, 245 

Weeping, in Aldenham House Gardens, 
Eletree, Herts, 585 

Beech-trees, border shaded by plants, for 
a, 142 

earth round the stem of, 142,156 
Oak, border under, 414, 421 
Rhododendrons under, 478, 489 
Beetles and Strawberries, 270 
attacking Strawberries, 337 
eating Peas and Beans, 176 
in Potato stems, 304 
Beetroot and its culture, 81, 434 
Covent Garden, Red, 81; Rough Red, 
434 

DeWs Crimson , 434 
for bedding out, 44 
for flower beds, 679 
on a shaded border, 82 
Begonia, a fine-leaved, 448 
a good winter-flowering, 406 
Dregei, 202, 216 
flowers dropping off, 376 
tubers, storing, 663, 671 ; wintering, 
406 

Weltoniensis, 406 
Begonias, 2G4, 693 
and Lilies, culture of, 500 
autumn-flowering, for a greenhouse, 


difference of, 434 

double, from cutting, 406; out-of-doors, 
542 

dropping their flower-buds, 422 
failing, 135 

fertilise, how and when to, 396 

fine-leaved, 448 

flowering from seed, 265 

for bedding, 7 ; out in open air, 099 

for profit, 569, 623 

for show, 638 

from seed, 525, 543 ; flowering of, 250; 

raising, 88 
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Begonias in a propagating frame, raising, 
46 

in a window overhead, watering, 219 

in the flower garden, 98 

not blooming, 422 

pots for, 502, 516 

seedling, 98 ; raising, 178 

soil for, 219 

striking cuttings of Tuberous, 220 
treatment of, 282, 570 
Tuberous, 19, 37,40,70,135,315,341,358, 
567, 615, 650; and Coleuses, 156 ; and 
the frost, 480; as window plants, 21; 
bed of, 699; from seed, 601, 730; in a 
window, 180,154,174 ; liquid-manure 
for, 21; not flowering, 620 ; rooted, 
raising, 139,156 
Belladonna Lily, 490 
Lilies, 213; etc., Nerines and, 346, 358 
Bell-flower, Peach-leaved, the, 326 
Berberis Aquifolium, 551, 643 
Darwini, hedge of, 336 
Berried Solan urns, growing, 202; losing 
their leaves, 729 

Berries, Mountain Ash, 421; keeping, 368 
ornamental, keeping, 623 
BertoUmia guttata, shoot of, 264 
Bertolonias, 264 

Biennials, annuals, and choice, 513 
Bindweed, Large White, the, 159 
Biota orientalis elegantissima, 325 
Birch as a screen tree, 294 
Silver, 441, 738 
Birches, 90 
Bird, a ringing, 582 

Birds, 193, 206, 220, 260,274, 430, 456, 565, 
582, 630, 662, 691 
attacking seeds, 163 
Pear-blossom and, 728, 741 
scaring, 261, 285 
table, 260 
Bizarres. 212 

Blackberries, American, 488, 499, 512, 541 
Black Currants, 528; pruning, 608; strik¬ 
ing cuttings of, 837 
fly on Peach-trees, 741 
Pansy, a, 181 
Bladder Ferns, 851 
Bletia hyacinthina, 135 
Blight, American, 591, 502, 608; and Fil¬ 
bert-trees, 511; destroying, 170,189; 
on Apple-trees, 271 
on Pear-trees, 153,169, 188 
Blighted Roses, 475 
Blood-flowers, 186 
Lilies, 76 

Bloom and fruit on Apple-tree, 336 
on Grapes, artificial, 439 
Blossoms, Passion-flower losing its, 359 
white, annuals with, 484 
Bluebell , 451 
Booconia oordata, 590 
Bog-gardens and bog-plants, 180 
plant, a remarkable, 215 
Dlants. native. 189 

Boiler, ooil, a, 88, 80, 431,687, 713; mak¬ 
ing a, 38; setting a, 256 
flue, cleaning a, 602 
for a greenhouse, 336 
Horseshoe, a, 654, 672 
Loughborough, 56, 69,119, 712 
saddle, setting a, 49, 529 
Star, stoking a, 44 
with an expansion box, 229 
Boilers, ooil, 654, 680 
Bolbophyllum umbellatum, 12 
Bone-manure for Celery, 151 
Bones, burnt and powdered, 53, 71, 735 
for Chrysanthemums, 73 
for Leeks, etc., 477 
Book on Poultry-keeping, 27 
on Roses, 606 

Border, alpine or rock, an, 22 
arrangement of a, 724, 736 
Auriculas, 237 
autumn, an, 881 

Carnations, 241, 380, 696, 708, 726 
for Carnations, preparing a, 397 
flowers, 542, 556 

greenhouse, plants for a, 478, 487 

herbaceous, a, 437 ; Spiraeas, etc., 531 

house, a, 442, 462 

laying out a, 98 

mission-room, plants tor a, 114 

narrow’, plants for a, 110,131 

north, Violas in a, 35 

of a grave, plant for a, 160 

permanent, a, 452 

planting a, 327, 427, 650 

rock, 349 

rockery, plants suitable for a, 631 
rough, flowers for a, 662 
shaded by Beech-trees, plants for a, 
142 ; Beetroot on a, 82 
shady plants for a, 74, 223; Strawberry 
for a, 374 

under Oak and Beech-trees, 414, 421; 

window's, planting a, 164,173 
Vine, manure, for a, 374 ; using manure 
on a, 606 

Borders, flowering shrubs for, 478,489, 500 
flower, manure for, 23 
for Peaches on open walls, forming, 77 
good, for Peaches on open walls, 77 
herbaceous, 531; bedding plants and, 
327 

ribbon, 724 
Vine, manure on, 592 
Borecole, or Kale, 334 
Boronia megastigma, 63 
Bottom-heat bed, 189 
brisk, 644 

for Cucumbers, 603 
good, 239 

Bougainvillea glabra, 694, 60*2 
pruning a, 670 


Bougainvilleas, treatment of, 2*29 
Bouquet , an Orchid button-hole, 236 
of Daffodils, a, 711 
market, button-hole, a, 87 
Bouquets, button-hole, 236 
Bouvardia Humboldti oorymbiflora, 118 
Bouvardias, 620 
and Heliotropes, 6 
creeping, 96,114 
culture of, 88, 569 
growing, 202, 216 
treatment of, 500 
Box, M3 

Bees in a, 274. 28$ 

edging, clipping, 209; dying off, 

Lapageria in a, 744 
Boxes and seed-pans, 711 
or pans, sowing seeds in, 163 
outdoor Tomatoes in, 619 
seed-pans and, 726 
strong deal, 207 
Tomatoes in, 382 
Watercress in, 219 

window, 196,738 ; British Ferns, 134 ; in 
a London suburb, flowers for a, 32; in 
autumn, 371; in winter, 605; filling, 
722 

Bracken, destroying, 524 
Bramble, flowering-shoot of Double White, 
263 

Brambles, notes on, 263 
Branch , flowering , of Rosa spinosissima, 
393 

Brassavola species, 804 
Brasria verrucosa, 812 
Bread, brown, how to make, 658 
Bread-fruit-tree, the, 148 
Breeding Canaries, 162 
from prize fowls, 64 
Brier Stocks, 244 

Sweet. 244, 266 ; a spray oft *44 ; Cle¬ 
matis and, removing a, 471 
Briers, budded, cutting back, 633; mov¬ 
ing, 420, 436 
for budding, 626 
from seed, 656 
planting, 580 
seedling, 605 

British Ferns, 667; for show purposes, 
670 

Broad Bean, Seville Longpod, 883; cul¬ 
ture of, 383 
Broccoli, 278 

and Brussels Sprouts, etc., 477, 739 
and Cauliflowers, grubs destroying, 318 
clubbing, 279, 302; and maggots de¬ 
stroying Cabbages, 270 
culture of, 168,184 
planting, on hard ground, 682 
Broom, Spanish, the, 826 
White, 065 

Yellow, treatment of, 66ft 
Brown-scale, 519, 537, 656 
Brugmansia suaveolens, 167 ; flower* of, 
167 

Brussels Sprouts, 198, 283, 278, 336,660 ; 
a good type of, 278; Broccoli, etc., 
477, 739; cutting off, 603 
Bud, Camellias in, 6u2 
Buds, Camellia, dropping off, 20, 37 
falling of Geraniums, 12 
flower, Begonias dropping their, 422 
Roses not opening their, 476 
Budded Briers, moving, 436 
Budding Manetti stock, 547 
Rose cuttings for, 183 
Roses, 107, 168, 24S 

Bug, mealy, and green-fly, 694; in a vinery, 
destroying, 488 • 

Building a greenhouse, 20, 626; and flue, 
20 

and management of a flue, 684 
an unheated house for Grapes, 188 
a Tomato and Chrysanthemum house, 
377 

greenhouses, 19 
Bulb forcing, 686 

good forcing, a, the Paper-White Nar¬ 
cissus, 525 
show, a, 387 
without a name, 119 
Bulbs after flowering, 104 
CattJeya spotted, 39 
Crocus, 166,183 

Cyclamen, in a cold frame, 229, 239 
Daffodils and Freesia, 7 ; planting, 60 
eaten by insects, 716 
forcing, 646 

from the Cape of Good Hope, 699 
garden, treatment of, 68 
Gesnera, etc., storing, 602 
Gladiolus, 744 ; planting, 44 
good, for forcing, 525 
imported, Lilium candidum, 358 
in beds, 466, 473, 484 
in extremis, 63 
in flower, transplanting, 608 
Narcissus, 3 
of Lilium Harris!, 463 
Orchid, flowering a second time, 091 
plants in beds after, 068 
potting, for forcing, 872 
white Gladiolus, planting, 642, 6i 1 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants in 
Itaskete, 447 

Irises as window flowers, 676 
plants, good hardy, 461 
Bullace, the, 24 4 ‘ . . 

Bullaces and Damsons, 677; for market, 

270 

Bullfinch, 210 

the, a deadly foe to the Gooseberry 
crop, 683 

treatment of a, 90,193 
Bullfinches, rearing young, 274 
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Bupleurum frutioosum, 468 
Burnt and powdered bones, 63 
Bursting, Carnations, 836 
Bush Apple and Pear-trees, 48, 471 
Chrysanthemums, 665 
form, Nectarine in, 349 
fruits, 314, 355, 528, 678 
Honeysuckles, 580 
a r Clutter Marrow, 885 
plants, 339 

Bushes, caterpillars on Gooseberry, 188, 
108 

Currant and Gooseberry, pruning, 424 
Gooseberry, 637; caterpillars on, 
226; grubs on, 368 ; old, transplant¬ 
ing, 368; treatment of, 374, 726, 741 
of Guelder Boses, moving large, 200 
Raspberry, digging between, 321 
Button-hole bouquet, 87 
Roses, 651 

Button-holes, best adapted for, 275 
Roses for, 275 
Tea Roses for, 457 
Buying Bouvardias, etc., 114 


riABBAOK, 81, 789 
wJ a good early, 236 
Cocoa-nut, 411 
early, 219; spring, 626 
market, 668 

plants, nitrate of soda for, 82 
Red Dutch, 224 


seed, 31 ; saving, 386 


spring, 411 

Wheeler's Imperial, 161 
Cabbages 278, 434, 669 
and grubs, 232 
and Savoys, 198 
clubbing, 740 
early spring, 60, 161 
keeping slugs and snails from, 220 
maggots destroying, 279, 801, 820; and 
Broccoli dubbing, 279 
some good, 224 
Cactus, 821 
Dahlias, true, 674 
flowers, duration of, 266 
management of a, 358 
soil for a, 569 

White, growing in a window green• 
house, 185 

winter-flowering, 622 
Cacti, choice, 230 
culture of, 448, 462, 472 
tor window culture, 185 
queries. 148 

Cage, white Doves nesting In a, 198 
Ccuadiutn argyritee, 501; the soil for, 
601 

Silvery-leaved, the, 601 
Silvery, the, 601 
CoJadiums, 680 
Calandrinia opposit (folia, 613 
Calandrinlas, 618 
Calanthe Veitchi, 416 
rut it a, 702 

Calanthes, 456, 664, 701 
deciduous, 564 
hybrid, 120 
in London, 662 
Calceolaria-seed sowing, 744 
Calceolarias dying, 304 ; off in a frame, 88 
herbaceous, 88,161; flower* of, 171; in 
a oool-houae, 171 
Pansies and, dying, 368 
Californian Fuchsia, the, 326, 662 
k Calvchortut venustus, 709 
Calvary Glover, 311 
plant, 323 

Calgstegia grondiflora, 159 
Calyx of Carnations, ants eating the, 387 
Camellia-buds dropping off, 20, 37 
culture, 470 
leaves dropping, 273 
losing its 1 lower-buds, 70 
Old White, in Mr. R. PuUar'r conser¬ 
vatory at Tayside, Perth, N.B., 601 
shifting a, 593 
sicklv, a, 76 

the old Double White, 601 
treatment of a, 447, 463 
Camellias, 620 
and Azaleas, imported, 688 
droppmg their buds, 88 
flowering too soon, 10 
in a vinery, 10 
in bud, 602 
in pota, 701, 718 
pruning, 256, 264 
soil for, 712 
treatment of, 396, 486 
Campanula family, the, 84 
isophylla, 604 ; t. alba, group oj, 21 
peraicifolia, 326 
Kaineri, 847 

Campanulas, Canterbury Bells, etc., 321 
for windows, 21 
growing, 109 
m pota, 815 

in the wild garden, 347 
Canary, ailing, an, 680 
toeing its feathers, 90, 691 
unhealthy, an, 630 
Canaries, breeding, 102 
Canes, Raspberry , 424 ; and iron rods, 
440; pruning, 374 
Canker in Apple-trees, 606, 624, 657 
in fruit-trees, 674 ; and its causes, 634 
in Parsnips, 60 


m Parsnips, 60 f specios 

Cankered Strawberry -plants, 691 Triame 

Conna-roots, potting, 712, 780 T. de 

Conn** from seed,/airing, 644 rJ ^> * virtu tin 

Digitized by VJlOOQlC 


Canterbury Bells, 230; and Campanulas, 
321; not flowering, 382; treatment of, 
238, 257 

Cantua dependent, 156; flowering-shoot 
qf, 156 

Cape Heaths, good, 502 
Capsicums, 476 
Cardoons, 319 
Carnation, 666 

a free-flowering, in a pot, 128 
blooms, small, 336 
culture, 696, 709 
cuttings, 483 
grass of, eaten off, 532 
Grenatlin, 326 

layers, 428, 486, 621; potting up, 479 

leaves covered with eggs, 368 

maggots, 28 

Marguerite, 213, 396 

notes on the, 596 

slips, 396, 428 

Souvenir de la Maimalson, 20,128, 216, 
447, 621 ; flowering-plant qf, 621 
treatment of a, 70, 89 
Carnations, 652, 693 
and Cloves, 295 
and Dahlias, treatment of, 269 
and green-fly', 238 

and Pi co tees, 166; best strain of seed 
of, 166 ; cut-flowers qf, 166; layers of, 
166; buds of, 166 
and Hoses under glass, 68 
border, 244, 380, 696, 708, 726 
bursting, 336, 736 

calyx of, ants eating into the, 382, 387 

Clove, in pots, 131,154 

etc., eaten awrw, 618 

for an unheated greenhouse, 41 

for outdoor culture, 159, 167,182 

from cuttings, 182; striking, 473 

from seed. 111, 131, 542 

grass of, eaten off, 472, 484, 506 

grub* on, 219 

in a frame, 516 

in bed, 553 

in pots, 70 

layering, 269, 466, 484 ; successful, 41 
Malmaison, 296, 637; and Gladioli 
forcing, 744 

Marguerite, 237, 881, 408 
not blooming, 304 
notes on, 41,108 
outdoor, 223 
Pansies, and Violets, 83 
plants, insects on, 836 
potting up, 41 
preparing a border for, 397 
seedlings, 427, 432, 466 
splitting their pods, 437 
treatment of, 83, 363, 306, 422 
tree, 832, 388, 569; growing, 10; in open 
air, 336 ; treatment of, 296 
White, 606, 650 

Carpet bedding, 396, 437, 679; plants for, 
104 

Carra way-seeds, 466 
Carrion-flowers, 19 
Carrot Nantes’ Horn. 8 
New Red Intermediate, 8 
Red Intermediate, 235 
Carrots, 31, 81,198, 203, 278, 659, 739 
and their culture, 8 
for show, 235 
for winter, young, 319 
ground for, 503 
growing on heavy soil, 700 
in heavy soil, 681 
insects, etc., 8 
splitting, 527 
storing the roots, 8 
thinning the plants of, 8 
Casks, fraudulent, of Newtown Pippins, 
625 

Oat and poultry, 232 
in a garden, 613 
Cats, a plague of, 71, 8S 
in a garden, 589 
Catasetum Bungerothi, 891 
macrocarpuin, 135 
Catasetums, 514 
Catchflies, annual, 176 
Caterpillars, Gooseberry, 211 
green-fly, and Roses, 663 
in Fern soil, 192 
in greenhouses, 342, 858 
killing, 161, 165 
on a Pear-tree, 564 
on a Wistaria, 461 

on Gooseberry-bushes, 127, 188, 198, 
226; trees, 336 
Cattleya Aclandi®, 554 
aurea, 535 
bioolor, 606 
blooms from Ayr, 231 
Bowringiana, 473 
bulbs spotted, 39 
citrina, 148 

flower without petals, 232 
flowers, 160 
fly, 601 

Goskeliana, 304, 400 

S ittata Russeliana, 245 
arrisoni® violacea, 187, 400 
intermedia, 124 
labiata vera, 506 
luteolo, 564, 672 
maxima, 506 

Mendeli, 245; not flowering, 148 
Mossice, 706; and its varieties, 708 
Rex, 76 

Sanderiana, 271 
Schroder®, 192, 259 
specioatarima, 51 

Triame, 014, 630; flowers damped, 12 
T. delieata, 26 
viHutina, 390, 443 


Cattleya Walkeriana, **12, 6S0 
Waraoewiezi, 206, 231 
Wameri, 402 
Cattle} as, 76 
potting, 76 

Trian® and aurea, 492 
Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, 103, 305 
culture, 31 
Early London , 366 
Eclipse, 31 
Waleheren, 82 

Cauliflowers, 81, 198, 278, 659 
and Broccoli, grubs destroying, 318 
and Lettuces eaten off at the roots, 119 
early, 82; London, a, 31 

C bs attacking, 289 

tening on the plants, 82 
in autumn, raising, 305 
maggots in, 383 
potting off, 365 
sowing, 365 

Geanothus americamis, 610 
azure us, 610 
blighted, 397 
capillosus, 610 
dentatus, 611 
divaricatus, 611 
rigid?is, 611 
Yeitchianus, 611 
verrucosus, 611 
Ceanothuses, the, 610 
Cedar, White, 221 
Celery, 31, 278, 434 
and nitrate of soda, 200 
Celery and Peas, 721 
bone-manure for, 151 
Clayworlh Park Pink, 343 
culture of, 681 
earthing up, 426 
final earthing of, 426 
growing, 60, 343, 426 
in & trench, 168 
in the midlands, 589 
plants, treatment of, 198, 214 
seed, 544, 739 
trenches, preparing, 123 
unsatisfactory, 561 . 

White, solid, 426 
without trenches. 700 
Cellar, Mushrooms in a, 865, 383 
Cellars, Mushrooms in, 659 
Cement, Portland, 387, 406 
Cemetery gardening, 513 
Centaurea, a yellow, 452 
candidissima, 438, 670, 093 
Oephalaria t&tarica, 337 
Oeratopteris thalictroides, 51 
Cereus MocDonaldi®, 468 
Cesspool contents for vegetables, 561 
Chaffinches in a cage, 64 
Chamsrops Fortunes, 573 ; in flower in a 
Dorsetshire garden, 573 
Cheirostemon plantanoides, 841 
Cherry, Winter, 422, 553, 667 ; the, 486 
Cherries, 314, 528, 677 
and Plums for a west wall, 374 
Morello, 408; block-flies on, 608, 024; 
digging about the trees. 408 
Cherry-tree, large Plum, ana bleeding, 474 
pruning a, S3 
standard, unfruitful, 368 
unsatisfactory , an, 153 
Cherry-trees dying, 321 
for a cold wall, 592 
gumming, 226 
insects on, 188 
Morello, 321 
not bearing, 270 

red-spider on, 489 v 

Chestnut-trees, 414 
Hone, plants under, 585,611 
propagating, 398 
trimming, 295 
Chicken food, 206 
Chickens, autumn, 220 
gapes in, 289 
raising, 717 
unhealthy, 206 
Chicory, treatment of, 484 
Chimonanthus frngrans, 551; propagating 
a, 165 ; f. grandiflorus, 668 
China Asten, 295, 505, 093 ; bed of, 748; 
best way to manage, 742; English 
grown seed, 742 ; for a room, 410; 
for growing in beds, 743 : in masses, 
742 ; very large-flowered, 69 
or annual Asters, 59 
Chinese Fairy-flower, the, 102 
Lily, 676; growing the, 576; tree , 
flowering-snoot qf, 286 
Chinese Lilies, 576; in a bowl, 576; for 
dinner-table decoration, 695 
Primula seed, saving, 543; treatment 
of a, 637 ; White, grown in a room, 462 
Primulas, 433 ; and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
soil for, 569; for room decoration, 462; 
growing, 730 ; repotting, 273, 282 
Sacred Lily, 19, 20, 32, 37, 43, 54, 738 ; 
and Tigndias, 527 ; not flow ering, 0 
Choice flue-leaved stove-plants, 202 
hardy trailing plants, 181 
Chorozemas, culture of, 669 
propagating, 669 

Christmas Rose, treatment of a, 83 
Roses, 34, 110, 131, 337, 620, 667 ; divid¬ 
ing, 35 ; in winter, 54 
Christa Thom, 89 
Chrysanthemum A. C. Ramsey, 631 
and Tomato-house, building a, 377 
Baron Hirsch, 631 
blooms, 656; small, 562 
coronarium, 693 

Cottage Pink, 612; flowers of, 117 
culture, seasonable notes on, 723 
cuttings, 117,562, 583, 612, 628, 631, 666, 
666; striking, 23 


Chrysanthemum, dwarf, a, 684 
Florence Davis, 584 
frutescens, 600 
G. C. Schwabc, 631 
grafted, a, 471 
G. W. Childs, 631 . 
house, oil-stove in a, 495, 620 
incurved, 465 
Japanese, 465, 631 
Lady Selbome, 655, 723 
Lady Trevor Lawrence, 34, 48 
leaves shrivelling, 247, 272 
Le Deuil, 572 
Lucy Kendall, 631 
Madame Desgrange , 403, 419, 471 
Madame Leblanc, 631 
Madame Lecroix, 277, 320 
Madame Octavie Mirbeau, 631 
M. Gustave Grunerwald, 698 
Miss Anna Hartshorn, 656 
Miss Dorothea Shea, 572 
Miss Bose, 572 
Mr. O. Blick, 631 
Mrs. Alpheus Hard}', 495 
Mrs. Mitchell, 631 
Mrs. N. Davis, 698 
notes, 485 

plants, habit of, 523 
Princess May, 631 
query, a, 34, 48 
Robert Petfleld, 631 
The Tribune, 681 
uliginoeum, 505 
Waban, 631 
William Seaward, 631 
Chrysanthemums, 34, 48,80, 117,121,157, 
171, 190, 215, 247, 272, 277, 295, 820, 
339, 340, 388, 399, 403, 419, 431, 445, 
465, 471, 485, 509, 523, 545, 502, 672, 
583, 594, 611, 620. 628, 631, 655, 665, 
666, 684, 698, 705, 723, 
after flowering, 662 
best, 466, 471; cuttings, 705 
bones for, 73 
Bush, 665 ; plants, 839 
Christine, 628 
Crimson, new, 523 

damping of the blooms, 446; cause of, 

dwarf, 645, 662, 572 
dwarfest large-flowered, 523 
early, 662; after flowering, 545 ; for 
market, 502 ; flowering, 2<7, 419, 505, 
666, 666 ; flowering, for a room, 190 
earlier sorts, 403 
earliest potted, plants of, 121 
Elise Dorian (Pompon) and Edwim 
Moluneux, Japa>iese, 465 
eta plumping, 611 
feed the plants, 495 
flowering, 309, 
for cuttings, 121 
for grouping, 48 
for huge flowers, 562, 573, 723 
for market, 6® 
for profit, 684 

for show, 466, 562, 563, 572, 628 

for specimens, 583 

for standards, 562 

for very large flowers, 272, 247 

grafted, 471, 572 

growing, 583 

grub in, 431 

hardy, 70S, 723 

height of, 612 

In a cool greenhouse, 157,171 

in a window, 612, 622 

Incurved new, a, 623 

in groups, 509 

in pots, 215, 223, 399 

in tubs, 320 

Japanese, 562 

large blooms, 495 

late, 545, C2S 

manure for, 485 

names of, 562, 572 

new, 583; early flowering, 583 

nitrate of soda for, 157 

old-fashioned hardy, 117 

on a south wall, 117 

outdoor, 91, 403, 445, 460, 523 

out-of-doors, 80, 028 

overgrown, 572 

placed out-of-doors, 666 

planted out, 445, 466 

planting out, 572 

Pompon, 247 ; for show, 572 

Pompons and Anemone Pompons, 121 

potting, 723 

propagating, 583, 705 

reflexed, 584, 612 

seasonable notes, 121, 403, 465, 496, 58S- 
select new\ 631 
serviceable, 655 
single, 612 

some good, 572; flowering, 272 
standard, 121 
stimulants, 339 


stopping, 117, 656 
sulpnate of ammonia for, 431 
tall, 545, 562 

treatment of, 80, 247, 631, 656 
unsatisfactory, 562 
White, 705, 723; late, 612 
worms at the roots of, 247, 272, 278 
young, treatment of, 171,190 
Chutney from green Tomatoes, 518 
Cineraria culture, 10, 670 
leaves, grubs in, 97 ; maggots in, 154^ 
172 

Cinerarias and Auriculas, 368 
and Cyclamens, 520 
drooping, 90 
dying off, 858 
old, 172 

treatment of, 46 ' 
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Cinerarias, unsatisfactory, 500 
Cissus^discolor, 139; sped men plants of. 

Cistern, galvanised iron, for rain-water, 
171, 187, 204 

Cistus florentinus, 241, 242 
Gum, a , 686 
ladaniferus, 686 
Rock Roses, 686 

Cistuses, or Rock Roses, the, 241 
Claret Vine, the, 379 
Clay, burning, 740 
soil, for a cold, 182 
Classification of Dahlias, 175 
Cleaning a boiler flue, 602 • 

Clematis and Roses, planting, 17 
and Sweet Brier, removing a, 446, 471 
and Tacsonia not flowering, 318 
and Vines on a verandah, 258 
as a wall-plant, the, 379 
double-flowered varieties of, 897 
eaten by snails, 220 
for a garden, 422 
for a house wall, 236, 258 
indivisa lobata, etc., 268 
Jackiaani, 860 ; propagating, 461 
Lady Caroline Nevule in floicer, 50 
lanuginosa, 59 
montana, 119, 298, 738, 
not flowering, 861 
propagating a, 542 

round a kitchen window nf the Deanery, 
Rochester, 379 
Clematises and Roses, 175 
cutting down, 441 
in a greenhouse, 370 
pruning, 12 

Chanthus Dampieri (Olorv Pea of Austra¬ 
lia) and Erythrina Horibunda (Coral- 
plant), 447 
from Switzerland, 51 

Climber with pink or rose-coloured 
flowers, 298 
greenhouse, a, 486 
Climbers, Allamandas as, 255 
annual, and Hollies, 30 
etc., for a greenhouse, 70,139 
etc., in a warm-house and cool conser¬ 
vatory, 128 
for a house wall, 268 
for an open verandah. 105 
for north-west walls, 105 
for a trellis, 558 
for trellises, 284 
greenhouse, 176 ; the best, 570 
not-house, 671 
in the Orchid-house, 407 
to walls, fastening, 176 
Climbing Fern, a, 729 
Ferns, 722 
Oncidiums, 28S, 300 

plants, hardy, tor very cold place, 44 ;. 
round a window at 3d, Walt ham-ter¬ 
race, Blackrock, near Dublin , 539 
Rose, dark, a, 006; for a greenhouse, 
378, 394 ; Niphetos, 252, 329 
Roses for a verandah, 503, 517 ; for an 
iron arch, 420, 430; in an unheated 
greenhouse, 475, 481 
Clipping a Yew-tree-hedge, 710 
Clover, Calvary, 311 
Clove Carnations in pots, 131 
Cloves, 327 
and Carnations, 295 
•Coal and coke-dust, 204, 207 

ashes and lime, 651, 663, 680 ; in a gar¬ 
den, uses of, 44 ; on a clayey soil, 787 
mining district, Carnations and Roses 
for, 327 

tar on Vines, 035 
Cockatoo, an Australian, 456 
Cockroaches, destroying, 6, *21 
in a stove house, 526, 543 
Cockscombs and Balsams, raising, 39 
w ith deformed flowers, 172 
Cocoa-nut-flbre, digging in, 44 
for Ferns, 613 
striking Gloxinias in, 119 
uses of, 44 

Cocoa-nut-plant, treatment of a, 504 
Cocoa-nut-refuse as a protector, 679 
Cocos nucifera, 13 
Weddelliana, 545 
Codlin-moth, the, on Apples, 305 
Coelogyne barbata, 588, 746 
erUtata, 148, 468, 497(cut), 506, 514, 549, 
574, 613, 691, 716, 733 ; treatment of, 
490 

fuliginosa, 598 
occellata maxima, 40 
ochracea, 51 
pcmdurata, 288 
the Bearded, 5SS 
Coil boiler, a, 431; setting a, 256 
boilers, 664, 680 
Coke dust and coal, 204 
Colchicums, planting, 99 
Cold frame, uses of a, 070 
frames, 324 ; and pits, 222 
greenhouses, 671 
pits or frames, 197 
Coleus and Fuchsias for show, 304 
cultivation, 282 
culture of, 304 
propagating, 304 
treatment of, 525 
unhealthy, 560 

Coleuses and Tuberous Begonias, 150 
culture of, 278 

Colew arts and Savoys, sowing, 73 
Collinsia bicolor, 452 
Colour in Apples, 112; antipathy to, 112 
Colours of Roses, 329 
Colouring, Grapes not, 440 
Compost for striking cuttings in, 120 
for Tomatoes, 123 


Compost, keeping a, 15 
potting for Auriculas, 124 
Concrete-built pit, use of a, 172,1S6 
Conifer, Silver-leaved, the, 148 
Conifers, 643 
dwarf, 519 
erect growing, 325 
garden, 221 
in pots, 199 

Conservatory, 2,16, 30, 42, 54, 66, 78, 92, 
108, 122, 138, 150, 104, 180, 196, 208, 
222, 234, 262, 292, 308, 340, 356, 372, 
388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 45S, 471, 482, 
496, 510, 624, 552, 668, 5S4, 000, 616, 
648, 004, 678, 694, 706, 720, 736 
arrangement in a, 571, 596 
bed, plants in a, 20, 37 
Climbing Niphetoe Rose in a, 155 
cool, and a warm house, climbers in a, 
128 

Eucalyptus in a, 462 
fire-heat in a, 543 
heating a, 8, 654, 684 
manure-water in a, 701, 713 
Mr. Pvliar’s, at Tayside, Perth, N.B., 
Old White Camellia in, 601 
Musas in a, 375 
plants, 655 ; for a. 37 
Roses, in a, 2 ; planted out in a, 710 
shading a, 56, 07, 1 > 1 
small, a, 686 

staging, plants r.mW, 57 
unheaten, 30, 42, 54 , 66, 92 
window and boxes, 71 
Conservatories, painting, 517 
Convolvulus mnuritMiicus, 84 
Cooking Good King Henry, 321 
Cool greenhouse, Auricula in the, 332 
house, Orchids to grow in, 192 
Copings, glass, for walls, 126 
Coral, cleaning, 722 

Coral-plant (Erythrina floribundn) and 
Clianthus Dampieri (Glory Pea), 447 
Cordon Apple-trees, 557 
fruit-trees, 4 
upright, fruit-trees, 439 
Apples, 74 

Cornflowers, Blue, growing, 110, 131 
Cotoneaster Buxifolia, 028 
horizont&lis, 628 
rotundifolia, 62S 
Simonsi, 629 
Cotoneasters, 551 
smaller, the, 628 

Cottage garden, Surrey, Rose semper- 
virens in a, 787 
gardens, 47 
greenhouse, a, 156 

old, and garden, an, at West Green, 
Hartley Wintney, Hampshire, 623 
porch, in Surrey, Roses on a, 651 
Roses, 737 

Cottages, old, and gardens, 623 ;at Limps - 
field, near Gated, Surrey, 47 
Cottager’s Kale, 259 
Crabs, Siberian, the, 221 
Crassula (Kalosanthes) coccinea for a 
room, 643 
Crassulos, 202, 745 
Crataegus, 738 
Pyracantha, 551 

Creeper against a wooden shed, 159, 166 
covered walks, jiergolas or, 485 
Evergreen, 10 ; for a rustic fence, 23 
for a bam, 93,113 
for a cold greenhouse, 689 
for a house wall, 518, 527 
for a painted house, 688, G93 
for a sunless wall, 581 
Virginian, 489 ; propagating a, 478, 489; 
Veitch’s, 542; on fruit-tree walls, 441 
Creepers, Evergreen, 413, 417 
for a north-west wall of a house, 649. 
075 

for an archway, 213, 227 
for the end wall of a house, 53 
on a trellis, 485 
Cress, and Mustard, 434 
PurjAe Rock, 131 
Crickets in a greenhouse, 20 
in a stove, 664, 663, 677 
Crinuin, hardy, a, 679 
Powelli, 679 ; well planted, 679 
Crocus bulbs, 166, 183 
Crocuses and mice, 104 
Indian, 530 
Crop, main, 184 
Raspberry, bad, a, 337 
Crops and the season, 191 
on sand hills, 483 

Cropping a kitchen garden, 224, 740 
a new garden, 199, 223 
Croton leaves, 273 

Warreni, a good table plant, 527 
Crotons and Dracaenas, 195 
for table decoration, 527 
Croirn Imperial, 863 
Imperials not flowering, 505 
Cuckoo-pint, 327 
Cucumber, bottom-heat for, 608 
frame, fungus in a, 224 ; using a, 712 
frames, 31 

fruits dying, 151, 168 
green-fly on, 844 

growing, 739 ; for profit, 335, 344 
house, heating a, 465 
plant, sowing off, 589 


. !, 518 

802, 320; seed, sow- 


Rollisson’s Telet, 
seed, saving, 

Ing, 518 
seeds, 739 
soil, 618 
Cucumbers, 198 

and Melons, 32; growing, 739; tan for, 
112 

at the outset, 644 


Cucumbers, bed for, 151,168 
bitter, 465 
cultural details, 043 
damping off, 250 
dying, 321 
for show, 151 
growing, 49, 343, 365, 518 
gumming in, 225, 236, 335 
in a frame, 184, 199, 225 
in a greenhouse, 279, 301 
in a heated frame, 544 
in a vinery, 425 
in frames, 681 
in pots, 643 
in succession, 739 
pickling or Gherkins, 669 
treatment of, 168, 185, 259, 561 
turning yellow, 185, 383 
winter, 340 
with Orchids, 598 
Cudweed, Pearl, the, 371 
Cultivating mixed Orchids, 662 
Cultivation, artificial, 357 
deep, trenching, digging, etc., 017 
of Radishes, 72 
of Stachys tuberifera, 49 
Seakale after, 476 
Cultural details, 348 
notes, 339 

Culture, Achimenes and their, 433 
Apricot, 249 
Beetroot and its, 434 
Cacti for window, 185 
Camellia, 470 
Carnation, 696, 709 
Carnations for outdoor, 133 
Cauliflower, 31 
Cineraria, 10, 070 
Hoyas and their, 341 
Hydrangeas and their, 423 
Leeks and their, 319 
manure for Mushroom, 700 
of Achimenes, 543 
of Auriculas, etc., 121 
of Azaleas, 592 
of Beetroot, 81 
of Begonias and Lilies, 560 
of Bouvardias, 88, 569 
of Broad Beans, 383 
Of Broccoli, 168,184 
of Cacti, 448, 462, 472 
of Carrots, 8 
of Celery, 681 
of Chinese Primulas, 744 
of Chorozemas, 669 
of Coleuses, 273, 804 
of Dipladenios, 127 
of Euphorbia jacquiniwfiora, 56 
of Figs, 152 
of Filberts, 579 
Of Freesias, 9, 46, 70 
of Gentiana acaulis, 725 
of Hydrangeas, 368 
of Lapagenas, 517 
of Medinella magnifies, 177 
of Melons in a frame, 24 
of Mimulus, 709 
of Mistletoe for profit, 86 
of Persian Cyclamen, 96 
of Phyllanthus, Rondeletia, and Scre- 
rilla, 135 
of Radishes, 72 
of Savoys, 123 
of Smilax, 438 

of Solanum jasminoides, 560 
of the Tomato, 580 
of Tigridias, 573 
of Tomauoes, 603 
of Tufted Pansies, 99 
of Watercress, 60 
of White Lilac, 48 

Onion, 49, 73, 618, 668; notes on, 143 
Orchid, 120, 148 

pot, 570; best Mignonette for, 730; of 
Lilium candidiun, 357 ; Roses for, 719 
Potato, 167 
Seakale and its, 476 

seasonable notes on Chrysanthemum, 
723 

Strawberry, for market, 814 
successful, 272 

Tomato, amateur, 003; in the open air, 
301 

Turnip, 18 
Vine, outdoor, 540 
W’atereress, 644 

window. Narcissi, Daffodils, and Jon¬ 
quils for, 301 

Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis, 325 
tnyoides, 221 
Curculigo oblongus, 245 
Curcuma, 549 

Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, pruning, 
250, 424 , 439 
Black, pruning, 698, 728 
trees, Black, treatment of, 374 
Currants, 578 

and Gooseberries from cuttings, 440 
best, 389 
Black, 528 

propagating, by cuttings, 389 
Red and White, 628 
Cut-flower trade, Roses in pots for, 626 
flowers and leaves of Lily of the Valley, 
295 

In the house, 595, 711 
of Lily of the Valley arranged loosely 
in a glass, 381 

or plants for profit, growing, 622 
throughout tne year in the open air, 
201 

Cutting, a few good annuals for, 284 
and layering Laurels, 500 
hack an Orange-tree, 729; Aralia Sie- 
boldi, 37, 47; budded Briers, 588; 
Oleanders, 376; Pelargn (tuns, 416 


Cutting down Asparagus, 426; Clema¬ 
tises, 441; Grevillea robusta, 639 
Ivy, 422, 441, 478, 612 
leaves of Roses, 586 

off Brussels Sprouts, 503; Gladioli- 
flower-stalks, 542; Straw berry-run¬ 
ners, 67 

Orchids for, 716 
Pampas Grass, 483 
Vine, 489 

White Poppy for, 483 
Cuttings, Apples from, 24 
Carnation, 483 
Carnations from, 182 
Chrysanthemum, 117, 562, 583, 012, G2S, 
631, 660 ; best, 705 ; striking, 23 
Chrysanthemums from, 121 
Currants, propagating by, 3S9 
Double Begonias from, 406 
Genista, 10 

Geranium, 395, 544, 556, 570, 594, 604 ; 

striking, 670 
Gooseberry, 386 

Gooseberries and Currants from, 440 
Indian Azaleas from, 38 
Lobelia, 376 
Marguerites from, 395 
of a Lemon-scented Verbena, striking,. 
167, 172 

of Azalea indica, 70 
of bedding-plants, 355 
of Black Currants, striking, 837 
Of GeniHta fragr&ns, striking. 157, 173 
of Herbaceous Phloxes, rooting, S3 
of Jasminum samhac, fl.-pl., 45 
of Tufted Pansies, 99 
planting, 176 

propagating Roses from, 787 
Rose, 878, 708 ; striking, t, 360 
Roses, etc. from, 393, 436 
striking Alder, 336; Carnations from, 
473 ; compost for, 120 
Tea Rose, 547 
Vine, 474, 499 
Cyathea, 243 
Cycads, 430 

Cyclamen bulbs in a cold frame, 220, 2::o 
treatment of, 217, 104 
in a window, 656 
Persian, culture of, 96 
remarkable, a, 130 

X ndum, 51 

aens and Cinerarias, 62G 
Persian, 87 
seedling, 20 
treatment of, 796 
w hy they are called Sowbreds, 443 
Cydonias, 294 
Cymbidium aloifoliura, 245 
Oymnochea cholorchilum, 289 
Oypripedium barbatum, 245, 704 
beUatulum, group of, 468 
Chamberlaine, 598 
ooncolor, 738 
Curtisi, 278 
Harrisianum, 220 

insigne, 34,173, 463,701, 704. 716; Twin. 

flowered, 582 ; I. Chantini, 626 
Irapianum, 5 

oenanthum, 86 ; os. superbum, 286 
politum, 105 
purpuratum, 174 

spectabile, 70,192; group of (Moccartu 
flower) in the open air, 639 
Stone!, 122 
superbiens, 6*2 
venuBtum, 51 
vexillarium, 13 
Cypripediums, 400, 549 
tor a window*, 173 
hardy, 639 
most successful, 639 
North American, 639 
not flowering, 58*2 
of the Leeanum group, 115 
Cyrt&nthuB lutescens, 704 
Cyrtopodium species, *273 
Cyrtopodiums, 86 
Oystopteris, 351 

bulblfera, 351, 662, 605 
montana, 351 
Cytisus albus, 666 
not flowering freely, 250 
treatment of a, 713 


D 

TlAFFODIL and Froesia bulbs, 7 
U bulbs, planting, 60 
Daffodils, a bouquet of, 711 
and Barberry in a vase, 32 
in a greenhouse, 543 
fn a vase, 711 
increasing, 159 

Narcissi, and Jonquils for window cul¬ 
ture, 301 

pots of, for a room, 102 
propagating, 590 

Dahlia, Pompon, a good type of, G67 
roots, 543; planting, 414 
seeds, 593 

tubers, starting, 10 ; storing, 502, 510 
Dahlias, 295, 692 

and Carnations, treatment of, 269 
and Hollyhocks, insects attacking, 30ft 
and other flow ers, manuring, 804 
bad, 453 

Cactus, true, 574 
classification of, 175 
tor show, 419, 431 
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Dairy-window, evergreen plants and Feras 
for a, 43, 53 
Daisy, Paris, the, 600 
Daisi es and Lobelia c&rdinalis, 741 
and Moss on lawn, 708, 725 
Michaelmas, moving, 386 
moving Michaelmas, 437 
Paris, propagating, 148 
Damp, 31S 

greenhouse, small, plants for a, 395 
Damien Farleigk Prolific, fruiting - 
branch of, 270 
Damsons, 592 

and Bull aces, 577 ; for market, 270 
Damping off. Gloxinia leaves, 602 
Daphne mezereum, 184 ; and Kerria japo¬ 
nic*, propagating, 125; propagating, 
142 

Daphnes not flowering, 57 
Darlingtonia californica, 215 
Dancinia tulip if era, flowers of, 140 
Da callia canariensis, 61 
DavalUas, 61 

as greenhouse plants, 535 
Day Lilies, 131, 4<2 
Deciduous Calanthcs, 554 
Decoration, drawing-room, Palms for, 
treatment of, 392 
ordinary room, 706 
table. Crotons for, 627 
DGphinium-seed, sowing, 710, 726, 742 
Delphiniums, 326 
hybrid, 3; soil for, 3 
in floveer, group of, 3 
Denarobe, Golden, the, 673 
Trumpet-tipped, the, 146 
DendrODium album, 497 
amoenum, 90, 257 
aureum , 673 
bigibbum, 390 
Brymerianuni.o 
cambridgeanum, 646 
canalialatum, 12 
crassinode, 25, 724 
crepidatum, 220 
crystallinum, 267 

Dalhousieanum, 368; flour rs of, 2<Xi 

Dcarei, 468 

densiflorum, 492, 535 

Devoni&num, 68 

diranthum, 232 

draconis, 380 

Farmeri, 161 

flmbriatum oculatum, 76 

formosum giganteum, 537 

heterocarpum, 627 

Jamesianum, etc., 51 

Jenkinsi, 62 

lituiflorum, 146 

McCarthisD, 238 

nobile, 119, 14S, 192, 691, 716; Orchids 
to grow with, 4u7 ; n. nobilius and D. 
lituiflorum, 76 
not flowering, 490 

Phalamopsis, 158 ; P. Statterianum, 492 
Pierardi, 5; flowers of, 6 
j-olyphlebium, 205 
prinmlinum, 76 
pulchellum, 497 

«peciosum, 76, 115, 400, 564; flower- 
spike of, 115 
suavissimum, 104 
sulcatum, 220 
Mipvrbuin, 20, 203, 743 
Tattonianum, 161 
toretifolium, 246 
thymflorum, 245 

Wardianum, 463, 490, 508 ; flowers of, 
490; W. candid urn, 76; W. giganteum, 
105 ; W. Lowi, 63 
Dcmlrobiums, 76, 120, 745 
not thriving, 400 
Dondrochilum flliformc, 346 
gluinaceum, 400 
Dendrochilums, 45 
Dendromeoon rigidum, 379 
Design, garden, and architects' gardens, 
428 

Designs, garden, 498 
I>e-o*ert Apples, beat, 499 
Dcutzia, dividing a, 11 
gracilis, 230 ; in pots, 122 
Deutzios, treatment of, 10 
Diarv, garden, extracts from a, 3, 16, 30, 
42, 55, 67, 79, 92, 109, 122, 138, 150, 
164, ISO, 106, 208, 223, 234, 248, 202, 

277, 292, 308, 324, 340, 356, 373, 388, 

404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 470, 482, 496, 

510, 524, 538, 552, 568, 685, 600, 616, 

632, 649, G64, 678, 694, 706, 721, 736 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spcctabilis in pots, 121 
Dicksonia Antarctica, 243; and other 
Ferns, 265 
squarrosa, 248 

Dielytra spectabilis, dividing, 397 , 404 ; 

treatment, "I, 204 
Digging autumn, 431, 473 
between Raspberry-bushes, 321 
in, 449 ; in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 44 
trenching, and deep cultivation, 017 
Diptacus (Mimulus) glutinosua, 280 
lhpladenia amabilis, a trt ill-managed 
plant of, 401 

Brearleyana in flower, 127 
Pipladenias and their culture, 127 
best sorts of, 121 
large-flowered, 401 
trellis for, 128 
Dina grandiflora, 364 
incurnata, 148, 176, 500 
Disas, 63 

Disbudding Peach-trees, 33, 95 
Vines, 48 

Ditch, a garden, 724 
Dividing Aspidistras, 20 
Christmas Boses, 85 


Dorstenia argentea, 468 
Double flowered varieties of Clematis, 397 
Scarlet Thorn, 73S 
Thorns, 738 

Doves, white, nesting in a cage, 193 
Dracsena and India-rubber-plant injured 
by frost, 570 
Goldieana, 239 
hardy, in Guernsey, 311 
indivisa, treatment of a, 70 
lineata, treatment of a, 403, 472 
terminalis in a vase, 498 
Dracaenas, Crotons, etc., 195 
growing,480 
in rooms, 498 
stove, 238 
Drainage, 296 
and soil, 249 

Drawing-room decoration, Palms for, 
treatment of, 392 
Dressing, top, 314 
Drills, sowing seed in, 163 
Drop wort. Double-flowered , cut-flowers 
and foliage of, in <* vase, 48 
the,176 

Drying soil and turf, 375 
Ducks, water for, 64 
Duckweed and Watercress, 199 
Dutch hoe, the, 411 

Hyacinth, double flowers of a, 472 ; 
single flowers of a, 472 
Dwarf Conifers, 519 
French Bean Canadian Wonder, 1S4 
Rhododendrons, 478 
Tomato, best, 893 

Dw'arfest large-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 523 



PA&LT Cabbage, 219 
•Ll flowering Chrysanthemums, 277 ; for 
a room, 191 
Gladioli, 618 

Strawberry for forcing, 197 
Earth round the stems of Beech-trees, 
142,156 

Earthing of Celery, final, 426 
up Celery, 420 
Earwigs, 41 

a plague of, 261, 278, 311 
getting rid of, 23 
notes on, 332 

Eccremocarpus scabcr, 448, 484, 650 
Echeveria return, propagating, 745 
sccunda glauca, wintering, 625 
Echeverias, propagating, 368 
wintering, 517 
Echinope, 689 
Ruthenicus, 589 
Edelweiss, 61, 554 
Edging, Box, dying off, 200, 210 
for a walk, 742 
groups, plants for, 7 
Parsley for an, 302 
plants for, 34 

to a stream, plants for, 1S2 
i treatment of a Golden Feather, 224 
! Edgings, plants for, 44 
! Egg-plant, treatment of an, 391 
producing poultry, SCO 
Eggs, Carnation leaves covered with, S6S 
soft, hens laying, 90, 120,177 
tasting of hay or straw, 120 
to preserve, 401, 444 
Elephant Hawk-moth, the, 430 
Elm, the Weeping Wych, 183 
Elm-tree, preserving an, 59 
Elms, Weeping, 183 ; Wych, 539 
Endive and Lettuce, 434 
sowing, 259 

Epacris miniata splendent, Aowring- 
shooi of, 660 
Epacrises, notes on, 560 
Epidendrum atro-purpureum, 158 
ciliare, 630 

Dichromum, 245, 364 ; D. auiabile, 364 
Godfreyanum, 274, 606 
llanburi, 120 
nemorale, 289 
prismato-carpum, GG0 
stenopetalimi, 593 
vitellinum majus, 245, 530 
Wallisi, 490 

F.pidendruins from Florida, 714 
Epigaea repens, 99 
Epilobium angustifolium, 662 
hirsutum, 506 
EpiphyUum truncatum, 622 
Eranthemum Andersoni, 364 
Eremurus robustus, 237 
Erica cameo, 125 
Uyetnalis, 602; treatment of, S8 
ventricosa Bothwelliana, 217 
Eriostemons, 295 
Erratum, 103 

Eryngium Olivierianum, 642 
Eryngiums, 542, 590 

Eiythrina floribunda (Coral-plant) and 
Clianthus Dampieri (Glory Pea), 447 
Espalier Apple and Pear-trees, 48 
Apple-tree, 375 

Apple-trees, 337 ; treatment of, 60S 
Apples, 715, 728 

fruit-trees, 4, 112, 860, 034 (4 cuts) 
Pear-trees and trellis, 48 
Pears and Apples, 241 
I Eucalyptus globulus, 637, 693 


in a conservatory, 402 
seed mixed, 74 
Eucharis, 652 
Amozonica, 654 
Lilies, how to grow, CC9 
not flowering, 250 
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Eulalia japoniea variegata in a garden 
at A or with , 017 

zebrina in flower in the late Mr. Taplin's 
garden at Maywood, New Jersey, 619 
Eulalias, the, 617 

Euonymus and Laurustinus, pruning, 142 
new, a 699 

Eupatorium odoratum, 505 
treatment of a, 358 

Euphorbia jacq ukase flora, 56; after the 
final potting, 56; culture of, 56; 
floicenng-shoot of, 56 
Evergreen Bays, 735 
creeper, an, 10; for a rustic fence, 23 
creepers, 413, 417 

Japanese Aralia, the, 279; in flower, 
604 

plant, Prickly Ivy, graceful, a , 533 
plants and Ferns for a dairy' window, 
53 

shrubs for a town garden, 722 
Evergreens, propagating, 219 
under tall trees, 23 

Everlasting-flowers for winter use, S71 
Exacum, 358 
zeylanicum, 135 

Exhibition, Leeks for table and, 335 
Zonal Pelargoniums for, 56 


F 

TIAGUS sylvatica pendula, 585 
X Fatsia japonic * 539 
Feathers, Canary losing its, 691 
fowls losing their, 614 
hens losing their, 353 
Parrot picking out its, 220 
Fedia Olitoria, 549 
Feeding Rabbits, 177 
young Turkeys, 444 

Fence, rustic, evergreen creeper for a, 2* 
Fences, Roses on, 17 
rustic, in gardens, 6 
wire Roses for, 29 
Fennel-flowers, 142 
Fern, a good room, 195 
a new, 567 

an old Maiden-hair, 195 
basket or vase, a good, 134 
Black Sjdeenwort, frond of, 382 
climbing, a, 729 
dying, 416 

Guinea Elk’s-hora, the, G89 
Hare's-foot, a, 61 
house, a, 482, 538 
Lady, the, 97 

Maiden-hair, 567 ; fronds of, preserva¬ 
tion, 667; grown in a sitting-room, 
watering, 3l3 ; treatment of a, 86; 
watering, 297 

New Zealand Shield, frond of a, 440 
Oak, 671 
Saw, a, 473 
Silver, frond of a, 85 
soil, caterpillars in, 192 
Tree, 206 ; treatment of a, 615 
Ferns, 15, 36, 01, 85, 108, 133, 226, 234, 

242, 265, 2S5, 318, 351, 355, 382, 39S, 

421, 440, 454, 473, 491, 504, 519, 534. 

552, 657, 507, 012, 615, 642, 671, 689, 

728 

ailing, 337, 368 
and alpines, 575 

and evergreen plantsfor a dairy window, 
43 

and Mosses, 504, 647 
and other plants in a span-roofed frame, 
129 

and Palms, 432 ; hardy, 687 
and snails, 176 
badly affected, 76 
Bladder, 351 

British, 657 ; for show purposes. 676; 
as town plants, 133; in window- 
boxes, 134 

choice, 85, 285, 440, 519, 534 
Cocoa-nut-fibre for, 613 
dving in a Wardian case, 468 
Filmy, 015 

for a basket in a cold fernery, 36 
for a greenhouse, 304 
for covering damp walls, 134 ; rockwork, 
76 

for hanging-baskets, 293 

for outdoor fernery, 645 

for show, 728 

from New Zealand, 61 

from Penang, 120 

from s}»orcs, raising, 421, 491, 520 

greenhouse, 192 

hardy, 643; and alpines in pots, 510; 
British, in a London gat den, 138; 
in )>ots, 242; useful, 071 
heat for, 613 
in a hangina-basket, 293 
in an air-tight case, 154 
in baskets, 36 
in the Canary Islands, 710 
light syringing for, 15 
Maiden-hair, 85, 405, 671, 723, 742 ; in 
London, 36 ; potting, 332 ; in rooms, 
345 

North American, 630 

notes on, 15 

on a sunny bank, 61 

Orchids to grow with, 192; with, etc., 
76 

Palms and, in pots in a greenhouse, 4S7 
potting, 615 ; material for, etc., t'O 
protecting, 647 
Saw’, 473 

s eedling, 15; raising, 15 
soil for, 15, 567 
some useful, 612 


Ferns, Stag's-horn, 689 
stove ana greenhouse. 39 ; potting, 456- 
that are not sufficiently grown, 642 
the Royal, 818 

Tree, 15 ; hardy, 232 ; some good, 242 
under glass, 2, 16, 54, 78, 150, 276, 308, 
440, 684, 600, 064, 678, 706; hand¬ 
glass, 87 ; trees, 534 
ventilation for, 615 
Fernery, an indoor, 266 
cold, basket, in a, Ferns for, 36 
hardy, the, 647 
making a, 520, 634, 657 
outdoor, Ferns for, 645 
under glass, 196, 372 
unheated, an, 689, 728 
Fertilising Begonias, how and when to do 
it? 395 
Moss, 53 

Fertilisation of Tomatoes, 343, 369 
Fibre, Cocoa-nut, for Ferns, 60S 
Ficus repens, 7 
Fig, an early market, 78 
Bordeaux, 152 

Brown Turkey, fruiting-branch of, ?2T 
Courcourelle blanche, 152 
fruiting-branch of a, 152 
Fig-tree in an unheated vinery, 33, 48 
treatment of a, 450, 474 ; of an old, 
390 

Fig-trees, treatment of, 425, 433, 438 
Figs, 207 

and their culture, 152 
failing, 511 

for open-air culture, varieties of, 152 
in a vinery, 474 
| notes on, 73 

on the south coast, 162 
planted out under glass, 73 
pruning, 73 
Smyrna, 52S, 579 
under gloss, 727 

Filbert-trees, American blight and, 511 
Filberts and Nut-trees, 119 
culture of, 679 
growing, 541 

Nuts, and, treatment of, 474 
Finches singing, 691 
Fire-clay for grafting, 5 
Fire-heat for Roses, 737 
in a conservatory, 548 
Fires, wood, 43 
Firs, planting, 611 

Fish, gold and silver, unhealthy, 177 
Fixing propagator on hot-water pipes, 330; 
839 

Flame-flower or Torch Lily, 483 
Flics, green, on Plum-trees, 439 
plants to drive away, 836 
white, on Tomatoes, 406 
Floral decorations, seasonable, 32, 72, 102, 
114 

Florence Court or Irish Yew’, 251 
Flower beds, arranging, 60 ; Beetroot for, 
C79; on lawns, 291 ; on terrace 
gardens, 79; planting, 26, 105 
borders, manure for, 23 
buds. Begonias dropping their, 422 ; of 
Tea Rose Anna Olivier, 182 
name, or Torch Lily, 483 
garden, Begonias m the, 93; kitchen 
and, hedge between, 821 ; Moss-litter 
in a, 679, 700 ; Roses in the, 695 
Mountain Globe, 201 
of Ceylon, May, tiie, 238 
Passion, losing its blossoms 359 ; on a 
south-east wall, 827 ; repotting a, 385 
Basque, 234 

1'leiones not showing, 416 
|K)t, Ailing a, 709, 724 
pots, 215 
Prophet, the, 680 

spike, Onieidium flexuosum with, 598 
stalks, Gladioli, cutting off, 512 
trade, out, 620 
Flowers and foliage, 643 

and leaves of Lily if the Valley, cut , 
295 

nutumn and spring, 304 
Begonia, dropping off, 376 
Blue, a bed of, 302, 381 
border, 542, 550 
('actus, duration of, 250 
Cattleya, 100 

Chrysanthemums for very large, 272 
climber with pink or ruse-coloured, 298 
cut, in the house, 43, 130, 153, 595, 711 ; 
arrangement of the, 63; of Lily of 
the Valley arranged loosely in a glass, 
001 ; or plants for profit, growing, 
022; throughout tne year, 212; 
throughout the year in the open air, 
201 

dried, 22 

early, for a greenhouse, 90 
everlasting, for winter use, 871 
for a cold clay soil, 182, 2o0 
for a grave, 452 
for a London verandah, 43, 63 
for a rough border, 002 
lor cutting during winter, 594 
I for profit, 295 

j for succession, 674 

for vases, SSI 

| for window-boxes in n London suburb^ 
! 32 

i from seed, 710 
from seeds, 119 
from the South of France, 63 
I Globe, 201 
Gloxinia, 239 
I trreenhouse, 282 

l hardy heels of, 472 ; for bedding, 105 

! Hydrangeas, succession of, 423 
imperfect, Roses wit h, 878 
in an unheated greenhouse, 670 
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flowers in winter, 447 
large, Chry santhemums lor, 573, 728 
manuring Dahlia and other, 304 
near a school, Roses and other, 276 
of a Double Dutch Hyacinth, 472 
of a Situfle Dutch Hyacinth, 472 
of Cattleya Trianso, damaged, 12 
if Dendrvbium Dalhouxieanum , 203; 

D. Warth'anum, 490 
if hardy Azalea*, 209 
of Hoy a campanulata, 341 
of Inula glandulosa, 096 
of LajMttreria alba, spray if, 7*7# 
of Lily of the Valley, 516 
of Lycaste Skinneri, 627 
of Narcissus Hurse.fieldi, 597* 
of Paesifiora Constance Eliott, 42J 
of Salpiglasxis sinuata, 269 
of Schubertia grandifiorn, 297 
Oleander, not opening, 447 
Orchid, 39 ; from Bristol, 203 
Passion, 654 ; not blooming, 3:*0 
Pelargonium, turning brown, 256 
poor Hydrangea, 336 
serviceable, 652 
sweet-scented, 28 
Tomato, dropping off, 302 
town, 666 

under a Walnut-tree, 287; Laurels, 251, 
263 

White, for Christmas-time, Ac., 620; 
for autumn, 505; in June and July, 
230 

window. Bulbous Irises as, 576; for the 
winter, 472 ; in winter, 576 
winter, a few good, 667 
Flowering, a Metrosideros not, 265 
Auriculas after, 180 
branch of Rosa spinosixsitna, 393 
Canterbury- Bells not, 382 
Chrysanthemums, early, 49 
of Begonias from seed, 250, 267» 

Orchid bulbs, a second time, 691 
Orchids, 614 
Pancratium*. 256 
Pelargoniums, 385 

plant of Carnation Souvenir de la 3tab 
maisoti, 621 

plants for a basket, 70; for winter, 265; 
in a vinery, 422 

thoot of Amygdalis Davidiana, 413; 
of Chinese Lily-tree, 288 ; of Double 
White Bramble, 263; of Epacris 
miniaim splendens, 560; of Kahnia 
myrtifolia, 477; of Rosa jwlyantha, 
578 ; of Tree Mallow, 453 
shrubs for border, 471, 489, 560; good, 
463 

8pineas and Arums after, 181 
spray of Lapageria rosea, 517; <f 
Thyrsacanthns rut Hans, 487 
Syringa not, 222 
Tacsonia and Clematis not, 318 
tree, choice, 286 ; pruning, 294 
Tuberoses not, 337 
Tuberous Begonias not, 620 
White Lidia anceps not, 630 
Winter Cactus, 622; Orchids, 497; 
stove plants, 487; Zonal Pelargoniums 
for, 594 

Flue and greenhouse building, a, 20 
boiler, cleaning a, 602 
building and management of a, 684 
damp, a, 571, 594 
for a small greenhouse, 526, 538 
greenhouse, etc., a, 54 
Fly, black, on Peach-trees, 728, 741 
Cattleya, 691 
destructive, a, 788 

green, 640; and mealy-bug, 594; Car¬ 
nations and, 238; on Cucumber, 344; 
on Roses, 641 
on Hollies, 379, 391 
on Roses, 682, 696 
Turnip, 214 

Flies, black, on Morello Cherries, 608,624 
Fog, Orchid flow-era spoiled by, 646 
Foliage and flowers, 643 
Axaleas losing, 321 
Food, chicken, 206 
etc., for young Pheasants, 103 
for African Grey Parrot, 456 
for a Tortoise, 308 
for fowls, 232; in winter, 493 
Forced French Beans, 660; best result^ 
660 

Lilacs, 149 

Lily of the Valley, 516 
plant of Azalea Mollis, 548 
plants after blooming, 149; after flower¬ 
ing, 112 

Rhododendrons, 149 
Rhubarb, 449 
Seakale, 476 

Forcing bulb, a, 646, 686; good, a, Ike 
Paper-white Narcissus, 525 
choice shrubs for, 643 
early Grapes for, 4 ; Potatoes tor, 686; 

Strawberry for, 197 
Freesias, 560 
good bulbs for, 525 
hardy plants for winter, 418 
house, 471, 496, 510, 538, 616, 682, 664, 
678, 706, 720; heating a, 422, 484; 
heating a lean-to, 217; hot-water 
pipes for a, 517, 528; Peach and, heat¬ 
ing a, 250 
Hyacinths for, 660 
Ni pots, Tulips tor, 342 
H]y of the V alley, 669 
JUJmaison Carnations and Gladioli, 


744 

Mint, 477 
moderate, 477 
pit, a, 524 

potting bulbs tor, 872 


Forcing Rhubarb, 504, 789; in a vinery, 
513 

Roses, 435, 663, 719 
Seakale, 476, 519, 527, 561 
shrubs for, 477 
Stocks, 96 

Straw berries, 74, 77, 635; after, 197 
Tea Roses for, 107 ; preparing the plants 
for starting, 107 

Vines and Peaches for early, 225, 240 
Forget-me-not, alpine , 23 
Forget-me-nots, the, 130 
Foul brood, 444 
Foundation, fixing, 274 
Fowl, Bantam, unhealthy, an, 27 
house, insects in, 304 
how to hold a, 232 
Leghorn, ailing, a, 52 
manure and leaf-mould, 625 ; stable 
and,184,196 

quarrelsome, a, 498, 536, 565 
run, a, 27 
unhealthy, an, 27 
Fowls, cross-bred, 64, 493 
diseased, 522 
etc., keeping, 444 
feeding, 220 
food for, 232 

tor laying, treatment of, 120,103 
for portable houses on a farm, breed of, 
717 

for profit, 27 ; buying, 27 
tor show, 401, 430 
in winter, food for, 493, 565 
keeping, 614; out of a garden, 79, 
558 


large flocks of, 136 

losing their feathers, 177, 614 

not laying, 52, 64 

prize, breeding, from, a, 64 

roup in, 52 

stale bread for, 565 

Surrey, 198 

treatment of, 162 

unhealthy, 27, 614 

Friune, Calceolarias, dying off in a, 88 
Carnations in a, 516 
cold, Orchids for a, 26; uses of a, 35, 
670 

Cucumber, using a, 712 

Cucumbers, in a, 184,199, 225 

culture of Melons, in a, 24 

Cyclamen bulbs in a cokl, 229, 239 

glass, lamp in a, 479 

heated, Cucumbers in a, 544 

hives, transferring from skepe to, 353 

lilies in a, 622 

old mortar-rubbish in a, 396 

over an oven, 654, 672 

plants in a, 685 

propagating, raising Begonias in a,46 
■mall cold, uses of a, 653 
span-roofed, Ferns and other plants in 
a, 129 

Violets in a, 780 
woodlice and ants in a, 89 
Frames and cold pits, 30, 632 
and pits, 16, 92, 122; cold, 222, 458, 471, 
524 ; Potatoes in, 561 
ants and woodlice in, 96 
cold, 276, 324, 510, 674, 736 
Cucumber, 31 
Cucumbers in, 681 
pits, and glasshouses, 355 
propagating, 54 
sections in broad, 246 
Tomatoes in, 81 

Violets in, 57, 69, 296, 317, 337, 569 
Francises calycina, 535 
Francos ramosa, treatment of a, 57 
Fraudulent casks of Kew-tow-ii Pippin 
Apples, 625 
Fraxinua ornus, 11 
Freesia and Daffodil bulbs, 7 
Freesias, 313 

and their culture, 9, 46, 70 
forcing, 560 
growing, 376, 398, 433 
moist soil for, 9 
suitable soil for, 9 
treatment of, 192 

French Beans, Kidney or Dwarf, 184 
Fritillaria aurea, 362 
Bumati, 362 

imperialis, 362, 363 (cut) 
Kamtschatcensis, 362 
latifolia, 362 

Meleagris, 362; from seed, 298 
Moggridgei, 302 
pu<Sea, 362 
recurva, 862 
Fritillarias, the, 362 
Frogs, 339, 366 
green, 342, 557 
in a pool, 71 

Frond of a New Zealand Shield Fern, 
440 

of Black Spteenwori Fern, 882 
Of Onychium auratum, 898 
Frost, Draonna and India-rubber plant 
injured by, 570 
green stuff and, 6"> 

Hollies injured by, 142 
Tuberous Begonias and the, 480 
Fruit, 4, 24, 33, 48, 73, 77, 94,112,126,146, 
151, 169, 188, 197, 210, 225, 240, 249, 
269, 280, 303, 314, 329, 342, 359, 373, 
889, 408, 424, 438, 450, 459, 474, 488, 
499, 511, 528, 539, 557, 577, 591, 006, 
624, 034, 657, 674, 683, 697, 714, 726, 
740 

and bloom on Apple-tree, 886 
Apple-trees casting, 836 
Barberries in, 379 
bottling, 241 

dropping off Peach-trees, 439, 451 


Fruit farming, 499, 635, 675, 698 
garden, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 60, 78, 93, 108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, *222, 234, 

248, 282, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 350, 

872, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 

482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 508, 584 , 

600, 616, 632, 648, 664, 678, 694, TOO, 

720, 736 

growing, 511, 541, 608, 740; for profit. 

359, 408, 577, 606 
packing, 330; soft, 207 
pyramid Pear-tree in, 489 
Tomatoes not swelling the, 266 
well-managed Pine-apples in, 697 
Fruit-tree walk, an arched, 577 
walls, Virginian Creeper, VeitchV, on, 
441, 450 

Fruit-trees, autumn pruning, 523 
best, 539 
bush, 4 

canker in, 674 ; in and its causes, 634 
cordon, 4 

espalier, 4, 112, 860, 634 (cut) 
for a north-east wall, 146 
for profit, 188, 579, 592 
for use and ornament, 4 
grafting, 4 
tn pots, 373 
laterals on, 885 
liquid-manure for, 385 
management of, 674 
moisture for, 636 
mulching, 126 
not bearing, 459, 416 
old, treatment of, 146 
on arches, 4 ; or Pergolas, 577 
on a south wall, 33 

planting, 225, 240, 250, 359, 374, 424, 
438, 728; and pruning, 635; early 
versus late, 303 

pruning, 389, 488, 499, 698, 714, 727, 
741; summer-trained, 314 
pyramids, 4 

ripening of the wood of, 636 

Roses, eto., manure-water for, 183 

standard, 4; and dwarf, 4, 24 

summer pruning of, 226, 269, 363 

training, 499, 512; young, 271 

treatment of, 170, 557 

upright cordon, 439 

wall, for a London garden, 529 

watering, 348 

winter dressing, 006 

Fruits and plants, names of, 13, 27, 40,52, 
76, 90, 105, 120, 136, 147, 177, 192, 

206, 245, 259, 274, 280, 305, 337, 353, 

868, 885, 416, 430, 443, 456, 468, 480, 

493, 507, 521, 536, 549, 564, 582, 598, 

614, 662, 676, 704, 716, 746 
bush, 314, 356, 6*28, 578 
cracking under glass 314 
hardy, for villa gardens, 714; pruning, 
607 

neglected, 528, 541 
thinning hardy, 280 
Fruiting, Apple-trees not, 711 
branch of Apple Braddick's Nonpareil, 
499; Apricot Ilemskirk, 249; of Dam¬ 
son Farleigh Prolific, 270; of Goose¬ 
berry, a, 683; of Medlar, 359; of 
Pear Williams' Bon Chretien, 450; of 
Plum Coe's Golden Drop . 635; gf 
Plum Victoria , 197; of SmiLu 
asnera, 441 
Duckweed, 45 
Ouince not, 483 
Vegetable Marrows, 279 
Vines after, 261 
Fuchsia bed, plants in a, 428 
Californian, the, 326, 662 
General Roberts, flowers of, 69 
Queen of Enijland, fiowers of, 63 
Fuchsias, 264, 590 
and Coleus for show, 304 
and Geraniums, 105 ; potting, 712 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, treatment of, 
256 

as roof plants, 68 
distinct forms, 349 
for bedding-out, 4 
garden, varieties of, 243 
Geraniums, and Pelargoniums, growing, 
486; treatment of, 461 

K *nhouse, 342 
rdy, 176 
insects on, 336 

in windows, treatment of, 213, 246 
light-coloured, 349 
method of grouping, 63 
notes on, 68 
standard, 108 
treatment of, 56, 368, 438 
Fuel, consumption of, 402, 479 
Fumigating a greenhouse, 46 
Fumigation, plants injured by, 570 
Fungus in a Cucumlier frame, 224 
in a garden, 505, 514, 531 
in a Vine-border, 105 
on hardy Azaleas, 368 
Orange, on Roses, 243, 255 
Funkia grandiflora in a room, 6 
■uboordata grandiflora, 708, 728 
Funkias, 735 

Furnishing, hardy, plants for, 442, 695 


flAILLARPIAfl. wintering, 471 
Vj G&lanthus Elwesi, 310 
Qalvanised-iron cistern tor run-water, 
187,204 

wire and Raspberries, 890 
Gapes, cure of, 717 
in chickens, 289 


Garden, ants in a, getting rid of, 32 
of Norwich, Eulalia japonica variegatm 
in a, 617 

at Tregullow, Scorrisr, Comically. 

view in the , 361 
beds in a, 453 
bulbs, treatment of, 63 
cats in a, 589, 613 
Clematis for &, 422 
ooal-ashes in a, uses of, 44 
Conifers, 221 
cropping a new, 199 
design, and architects’ gardens, 423 
designs, 498 
Devonshire, a, 587 

Diary, extracts from a, 5, 16, 30, 42, 55, 
67, 79, 92, 109, 122, 138, 150. 164. ISO 
196, 208, 223, 234, 248, 26:', 2.7, 292. 

808, 3*24, 340, 356, 373, 38.*, 4)4, 4IS, 

432, 446, 458, 470, 482, 49t>, .*10, 524, 

538, 568, 582, 585, OX), 616, 632, 649, 

664, 678, 694, 706, 721, 786 

ditch, a, 724 

Dorsetshire, Chamctrops Fortumei in 
flower in a, 573 
exposed, plants for an, 43 
flower. Begonias in the, 96; Moss- 
litter in a, 679, 700; Roses in the, 695 
fly in a, 49 

frames, wintered in, 237 

fruit, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 66, 78, 92, 108, 

122, 188, 150, 164, 180, 196, 222, 234. 

248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 356. 

372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471. 

482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 568, 584. 

600, 616, 632, 648s 064, 678, 694, 706 

Fungus in a, 505, 514, 531, 720, 736 
gasworks, a, at Rushden, 129 
Gloucestershire, Lilies in a, 357 
Grassing over a, 709 
Groundsel in a, 466 

hedge between kitchen and flower, 321; 

for a, 542 
hydrant for a, 357 

in Venice, Vine-covered walk in Mr, 
Eden's, 381 

keeping fowls out of a, 79, 55S 
kite nen, cropping a, 235,740; gas-lime in 
a, 571; notes, 31 ; seasonable notes on, 

123, 198, 434 ; the, 8, 18, 31, 49, 60, 72, 

81,100, 111, 122,143,167, 184,198, 213. 
224, 235, 250, 206, 278, 801, 318, 334, 

843, 355, 365, 382, 392, 411, 425, 434. 

449, 403, 476, 484, 503, 518, 526, 544. 

561, 571, 588, 603, 618, 643, 659, 668. 

681, 700, 721, 739 

laying out a, 298, 3S7 
liquid-manure for the, 34 
London, a, 349; Anemones in a, 68; 
autumn Pears for a, 529 ; plants for a, 
618, 633, 667; plants for a, and plants 
for a cold greenhouse in, 631; subur¬ 
ban, a, 677 ; wall fruit-trees for a, 529 s 
manure. Seaweed as, 44 
manures, 337 
manuring an old, 542 
mound in a, forming a, 608 
neglected, a, 110, 452, 472 
new, cropping a, 223 
notioe to quit a, 3 

old cottage, an, of West Green, 
Hartley Wininey, Hampshire, 623 
old mill-house, at Mount Usher, Co. 
Wicklow, 575 

open Mushroom-bed in the, 61 
outdoor, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 66, 78, 92,108. 
122, 138, 160, 164, 180, 196, 208, 234. 

248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 356. 

872, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 453, 471, 

482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 534 600. 

616, 632, 648, 664, 678, 694, 706, 720,. 

736 


paths, 742 
planting a, 518 

plant, the Amaranthus as a, 607 
plants for a small rock, 810 
Primrose, a, 633; in Surrey, 633 
flitting a, 803 
rats in a, 67 

roadside. Apples for a, 33, 48 
rock, a, 397 ; and Palm-house at Streat- 
ham Hall, Exeter, 559; group of 
Ramondia pyrenaica in a, 257 ; mak¬ 
ing a, 690 
Rose, a good, 580 
Roses, the best, 299 
sawdust manure for a, 485, 495 
■mall Raspberries for, 440 
■table-manure in the, 224, 238 
suburban, soil for a, 679, 696 
8urrey, a, 383, 339, 584, 737 
terrace at Waterview at Passage West , 
Co. Cork, Ireland, 79 
the late Mr. Taplin’s, Maywood, New 
Jersey, Eulalia zebrina m flower in a 
warmer climate , 619 
town, 472, 485; a neglected, 554 : ever¬ 
green shrubs for a, 722; Roses in. 
a, 860, 378; small, a, 413; work in* 
the, 3, 16, 80, 42, 55, 66, 78, 92. 109, 
188, 150, 164, 180, 196, 222, 234. 248. 
262, 277, 292, 306, 824, 340, 356, 372. 
888, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 482. 
496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 508, 584. 600, 
616, 632, 649, 664, 678, 694, 706, 720. 
786 

Turnips, 463 
varieties of Fuchsias, 349 
vegetable, 2, 10, 80, 42, 65, 60, 78, 92. 
100, 122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 222. 
234, 248, 262, 276, 292, 808, 324, 340, 
866, 372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458. 
471, 482, 496, 610, 524, 588, 552, 468. 
584, 600, 616, 632, 648, 664, 678, 694. 
706, 720, 786 
vegetables in a small, 721 
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IX 


Garden, Venetian, Vine-covered walk in I 
a, 381 

vieio in a Devonshire, 687 
walks, stone slabs tor, 417, 440 
water, a, at Jitizabeth, New Jersey, 
61S 

weedy, a, 606 

wild, Campanulas in the, 347 
winter, in the, 661 
wood, a, 575 

work, 2,16, 30, 42, 54, 06, 7S, 02, 108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 208, 222, 

234, 248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 

356, 372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 468, 

471, 482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 568, 

584, 600, 616, 632, 634, 094, 706, 720, 

786 

Garden*, Aide n ham House, Elstree, 
Herts, Weeping Beech m, 585 
and old oottages, 623 
bog, and bog plants, 189 
cottage, 47 
hardy plants in, 079 
rock, small plants tor, 827 
Roses in town, 203 
rustic fences in, 6 

suburban and town, 651; Roses in, 457 
terrace, 79; flower-beds oo, 79; 

Seduins, etc., for, 79 
town, 312 

villa, hardy fruits for, 714 
water, 516 
window, 720 
Gardener, a, 332 
amateur, 564 

payment of a, 667, 670, 689 
Gardener’s hands, a, 623, 637, 557, 571 
jobbing connection, a, 342 
work, a, 567 
working hours, 226, 233 
Gardenia leaves, 461 
renovating, 135 
Gardenias, striking, 157.172 
Gardening, cemetery, 518 
for profit, 654, 663 
gasworks, 129, 191 

nouse and window, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 66, 
78, 92, 108, 122, 138, 150, 164, 185, 
195, 217, 226, 236, 258, 268, 279, 
293, 321, 345, 361, 371, 391, 410, 417, 

442, 4€2, 471, 486, 498, 517, 527, 556, 

674, 595, 604, 622, 643, 666, 664, 678, 

603,711,738 
outdoor, 222, 508 
suburban, 5u5 
wild. 707 

window, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 06, 78, 92, 108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 208, 222, 234, 

248, 282, 276, 292, 808, 824, 340, 366, 

372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 

482, 496, 510, 624, 538, 662, 668, 584, 

600, 616, 694, 736; and room, 648; 
town, 72, 87 
Garland Rose, 512 
Garlic, Wild, how to destroy, 176 
Garrya eTliptioa, 30, 551; on a wall, 
flowering-shoot* of, 36; should not be 
pruned, 36 

Gas, heating by means of, 320 
lime in a kitchen garden, 571 
plants in a room with, 471 
Gasxcorks, garden, a, at Rushden, 129 
gardening, 129, 191 
Genetyllis tulipifera, 135 
Genista cuttings, 10 
fragrans, striking cuttings of, 157, 173, 
186 

Gentians ac&ulis, 84; bed of, 84; culture 
of, 725 

Gentianelta, 84 
bed of, 84 

Geranium and Pelargonium, 51 
cuttings, 395, 644, 666, 570, 594, 604; 
striking, 670 

Ivy-leaved, an, 622, 032 ; Souvenir de C. 
Turner, 99 

leaves, unhealthy, in a window, 496 
sanguineum, 542 
Single and Double, 020 
Geraniums, 309, 505 
and Fuchsias, 105 ; potting, 712; treat¬ 
ment of, 90, 461 
bedding, 406, 417, 729 
buds hdling off, 12 
eta, in beds, liquid-manure tor, 298 
etc., soil for, 118 
for exhibition, 687,093 
for vases, 403 
greenhouse, 342 

in flower at Christmas, 448, 478 
in the shade, 406 

Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias, growing, 
486 

picking buds off, 416 
seedling, 305 
treatment of, 135, 434 
wintering, 304, 461 
Zonal, in a room, 6 
German Irises, treatment of, 363 
Scabious, 200, 223 
Gesnera, 104 
bulbs, eta, storing, 502 
zebrina, 189 
Gesneras, 456 
Geum, situation for a, 897 
Gherkins few market, 668 
or yielding Cucumber-, 6© 

Gishurat Co m pound for Peach-trees, S3 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensia, 167,182; shown 
in a hardy herbaceous flower-stand, 
438 

bulbs, ^busting, 44; White, planting, 

deteriorating, 663 
Roe* Mom, 212 
turning yellow, 44 


Gladiolus The Bride, 267, 269, 031 
Gladioli, early, 618, 633 
early-flowering, 212 
flower-stalks, cutting off, 542 
hardy, 257 
Irises and, 442 
planting, 20 
treatment of a, 68, 466 
Glass, Carnations and Roses under, 68 
climbing Roses under, 710 
copings for walks, 1*20 
corridor, a, 550, 574 

cut flowers of Lily of the Valley 
arranged loosely in a, 331 
dirty, in greenhouse, 684, 70S 
fernery under, 196, 872 
Ferns under, 16, 54, 276, 808, 446, 584, 
600, 664, 678, 706 
Figs under, 727 
frame, lamj> in a, 479 
fruits cracking under, 314 
house, heating a small, 422; piping tor, 
385 

houses, pits, and frames, 355 
porch. Passion-flowers in a, 196, 218 
Rose Niphetos under, 436 
Roses under, 66; and Carnations under, 
57 

Glasses, Hyacinths failing in, 28 
Glazing a greenhouse, 70 
roofs of greenhouses, 70 
Gleichenia Cunninghami, 355 
Dichotoma, 355 
flabellata, 355 
pectinata, 355 
pubescens, 355 
Gleichenias, 15 
Broad-leaved, the, 855 
Globe JUncer, Mountain, 201 
flowers, 2(»l 

Thistle, Russian, the, 589 
Thistles, 589 

Glorinsa superba, 602, 701; treatment of, 
297 

Glory Pea (Clianthus Dampieri) and Ery- 
thrina floribunda (Coral-plant), 447 
Gloxinia flowers, 289 
leaves damping off, 602 
seedling , good type of a, 95 
Gloxinias, 95, 264 
for late work, 96 
from seed, 406 
grown from seed, 95 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, striking, 119 
potting, 192 

seedling, a good type of, 407 
treatment of, 256, 602 
Gnaphalium margaritoceum, 371; and 
Medeola, 744 

Goat’s Beard, the, 568; three forms of, 
553 

Godetias in pots, 176 
Golden Club, 189 
Feather edging, treatment of, 224 
leaves. Pansies with, 182 
Gongoras, 285 

Good King Henry or Mercury, 61 
Gooseberry, a fruiting-branch of, 683 
bushes, 637 ; caterpillars on, 127, 1%, 
198, 226 ; Currant and, pruning, 424, 
439; grubs on, 368 ; old, transplant¬ 
ing, 368; treatment of, 374, 726, 741 ; 
unfruitful, 321 
caterpillars, 211 

crop, the Bullfinch a deadly foe to the, 
683 

cuttings, 368 
methods of training, 688 
the, 210, 683 ; the fruit of, 210 
Gooseberry-trees, caterpillars on, 836 
I Gooseberries, 528, 678 

and Currants, pruning, 250 
Currants and, from cuttings, 440 
etc., pruning, 698 
for show, 696 
largest, 424 
planting, etc., 112 
Winham’s Industry, 210 
Gourds, fine, a group of, 721 
ornamental, 708, 721 
Grafted Chrysanthemum, a, 471, 572 
Grafting a Jargonelle Pear-tree, 5 
fire-clay tor, 5 
fruit-trees, 4 
Hollies, 738 
Indian Azaleas, 68 
Paradise stocks, 727, 741 
Vines, 460, 474, 488 

GrammatophyHum spedosum, 640, 678, 
704 

Grape, best, tor show, 640 
Black Alicante, 474 
Buckland Sweetwater, 109 
Chasselas Musque, 188 
Foster’s Seedling, 109 
Gros Guillaume, 528 
Gros Maroc, 120 
Lady Downe’s Seedling , 007 
Madresfleld Court, 814 
Miller's Burgundy or Miller, 075 
Muscat Hamburg, 321 
treatment of a Black Hamburgh, 241 
Trentham Black, 33 

Vines in pots, 529; propagating, 189; 
treatment of, 890 
Grapes and other plants, 000 
and Strawberries, packing, 197, 210 
artificial bloom on, 439 
berries and stems shrivelling, 409 
Black Alicante, keeping, 579 
blighted, 245 

building an unheated house for, 188 

colour in, 058 

crooking, 804, 488, 499 

early, 624 

for early forcing, 4 


Grapes from a snull vinery, weight of, 
511 

late 502,606,007 
mildew on, 727 

Muscat, 558 ; hastening the ripening of, 

not colouring, 424, 440 
on long shoots, 119 
overheated, 280 
rust on, 112 

scalded, 245, 280, 304, 337 
shanking, 439 
sour, 321 , 

thinning, 225, 241 
White, 169 

Grass, herbaceous plants on, 53) 
land, sowing down, 219 
meadow, 67 

of Carnations eaten off, 472, 484, 505, 
532 

Pampas, cutting, 483 ; dying, 181, 200 
Rabbits on, 162, 193 
seeds, sowing, 472, 483 
under trees, 312 
walks, 40, 513 
Grasses, ornamental. 645 
Grassing over a garden, ?■*■» 

Grave, border of plant for u, 160 
Green-fly, 640 
and mealy-bug, 594 
caterpillars, and Roses, 603 
etc., on Roses, 641 
on Cucumbers, 344 
on Peas, 302 
on Plum-trees, 439 
Green frogs, 557 
stuff and frost, 645 
winter, 380 
Gage Plum, 425 

Greenhouse and stove, rats in a, 139, 
156 ; heated with a flue, 133 ; plants, 
559 ; plants, choice, 593 
and flue, building a, 20 
assessment of, 304 
a stove in a, 501 

autumn-flowering Begonias for the. 592 
boiler for a, 336 

border, planting a, 176; plants for a, 
478, 487 
building a, 520 
Clematises in a, 376 
climber, a, 430 ; a good cool, 156 
olimbers, 70, 139, 176; the best, 570 
Climbing Rose for a, 378, 394 
odd 164,744 ; creeper for a, 039; plants 
tor a, 317, 638; plants for a, and 
plants for a I»ndon garden, 631; 
plants in a, 88, 620; Roses in a, 547 
constructing a, 672 

oool, and temperate Palms, 686; Auri¬ 
culas in a, 358 ; Auriculas in the, 332; 
Chrysanthemums in a, 157,171; Or¬ 
chids tor a, 175 ; Peach in a, 390 
cottage, a, 156 
crickets in a, 20 
Cucumbers in a, 279, 301 
Daffodils in a, 543 
dirty glass in, 684, 708 
early flowers tor a, 96 
Ferns, 192 ; tor a, 304 
fixture, a tenant’s, 671 
flowers, 282 
flue, a, etc., 54 
for profit, 128, 141, 217,602 
Fuchsias, 342 
fumigating a, 46 
I Geraniums, 342 
| glazing a, 70 

hard-wooded, plants, 140 
heated, rockery in a, 501, 517 
heating a, 20, 56, 70,129, 804, 877, 422, 
448, 602, 639, 685, 701, 729 
Hoya bella in a, 192 
incubator in a, 256 
Irises in a, 002 
iron pump for, 377 

lean-to, a, 448, 700, 728; heating a, 406, 
692; plants in a, 686 
London, plants in a, 172 
management, 20 

Marshal Kiel Rose in a, 17, 29, 58, 204, 

457, 503 

old-fashioned, an, 712 
on a London house leads, 88 
on the roof of a kitchen, 700, 707 
Orange-trees planted out in a, 28 
Orchid and Rose in a, 498 
Orchids for a cold, 188 
Palms, 720; and Ferns in pots in a, 487 
paraffin-oil stove in a, 479 
Peach and Nectarine-trees in a, 146,162 
plants. Davallias as, 535; for a, 172; 
hardening off, 156; mixed Maedevat- 
lias as, 535; neglected, 88, 296; of 
easy culture, 47, 55; repotting, 118; 
springing, 97; to be grown In the 

profitable, a, 342 
red-spider in a, 46 
rockwork in a, 90 
roofs of, glazing, 70 
Rose in a, 188, 267 

Roses, 846; for a, 345, 586; in a, 168, 
467, 475 

■hading a, 896; for a, 118,140,184 
■mall, and a paraffin lamp, 479, 487; 
damp, planta for a, 895; flue for a, 
626, 538; heating a, 171, 187, 858,877, 
406, 422, 526, 594, 712; lean-to, heat¬ 
ing, 571, 594 ; Peaches in a, 461, 474, 

■pan-roofed, heating a, 46, 448, 479,568, 
598, 622 

stage, plants nnder a, 625 
staging in a, 022; plants under, 57 
stove in a, 401 
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Greenhouse, Tea Rose in a, 095 
Tea Roses in a, 565 
Toads in a, 236, 268; and Tortoises in 
800 

Tobacoo-nnoke in a, 590, 625 
Tomatoes in a, 8, 302 
town, plants for a, 297, 701, 411; Roses 
tor a, 58, 65 

unheated, 2,16,60, 78,108,122,188,150, 
297, 317, 356, 404, 422, 482, 458, 471, 
496, 524, 552, 568, 584, 616, 648, 664, 
694, 701, 706, 713, 720, 786 ; Climbing 
Roses in an, 475, 481; flowers in an, 
670; Azaleas and Roses in a, 139 ; 
plants tor the, 292; Roses in, treat¬ 
ment of, 155 

unsatisfactory, an, 240, 264 
uses of a, after Tomatoes, 202 
ventilation, 368 
Vines in an unheated, 374 
wall, Myrtles on a, 70 
warm, a, 683 

White Cactus growing in a window , 
185 ; Lily in a, 502 

Greenhouses, caterpillars in, 342, 358 
cold, 671 
etc., building, 19 
heating, 3 ; two, 400, 513 
insuring, 224 

outbuildings and, assessing, 474, 504 
rent of, 085 
temperature of, 711 

Grevillea robusta, 345, 443 ; cutting down. 
632; in a small pot a* grown for 
Covent-gardcn-market, 345 
Griffinia hyacinthina, 443 
Ground, firm undug, 431 
for Carrots, 503 
bard, planting Broccoli on, 6S2 
lawn-tennis, a, 484 ; size of a, 257 
open, Rose-trees in, 378 
Groundsel in a garden, 466 
Group qf Cypripedium beltatulum, 403 
Of fine Gourds, 721 

qf Hydrangeas and Ferns at Fen- 
place, Crawley, Devon, 7 
of Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium spec- 
tabile) in the open air, 689 
Of Ramondia pyrenaica in a rock gar¬ 
den, 257 

Of Shrubby and Herbaceous Spirceas, 
327 

of Solomon's Seal at the foot of a wall, 
707 

Groups, Chrysanthemums in, 509 
of flowering plants, 741 
edging-plants tor, 7 
Grouping, Chrysanthemums tor, 48 
Fuchsias, method of, 68 
Growing Asparagus plumosus, 20 
Berried Solanums, 202 
Blue Cornflowers, 110,131 
Bouvardias, 202 
Campanulas, 109 
Carrots on heavy soil, 700 
Celery, 60, 343 
Chinese Primulas, 780 
Chrysanthemums, 588 
close, plant for a grave, 882 
Cncumber, 518; tor profit, 335, 344 
Cucumbers, 49, 348, 365, 789; and 
Melons, 789 

cut-flowers or plants for profit, 022 
Drachmas, 480 
Filberts, 541 
Freesias, 376, 398, 433 
fruit, 511, 541, 608, 740; for profit, 359, 
677, 606 

Globe Artichokes, 669 
Hyacinths, 582 
Irises, 578, 608 
Lavender, 609 
Lilacs in pots, 184 
Lily of the Valley, 462 
Mimulus, 699 
Odontogloasum, 598 
on small Palma, 118 
Orchids, 687 
Peach, 607, 624 

Pelargoniums, Geraniums, and Fuchsias, 

Potato Onions, 81, 49 

Rose, 503, 696 ; in Lancashire, 532 

Selaginellas, tall, 604 

Smilax, 97, 454 

Spinea japonica in pots, 543 

the Chinese Lily, 676 

Tomato, 645 

Tomatoes, 185 

Tuberoses, 118, 129, 296 

Vines, 57, 578 

Watercress, 449 

Grub at the root of a Strawberry-plant, 
192 

in Chrysanthemums, 431 
Grubs, 321 
and Cabbages, 252 
attacking Cauliflowers, 289 
destroying Broccoli and Cauliflowers, 
318 

in a May-tree, 099, 710 
in Cineraria-leaves, 97 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 368 
on Roses, 256 

Guano, Peruvian, and dried blood, 698 
using, 321 

Guelder Roses, moving lam bushes of, 
200. 209 ; under glam, 113 
Gum Cutus, a, 085; and Veronica moving, 
142 

Gum-tree, Blue, tor a room, 687; the, in a 
young state, 087 
Gumming, Cherry-trees, 296 
Cucumbers, 226, 336 
Peach-tree, 696 
Gustavia graoilUma, Gil 
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GVmutfromwk* peruviana argyrophylla, 
frond of, 86 

Gynmogrammas, 85, 588 
ol<i or large, plants of, 85 
potting, 85 

several varieties of, 85 


H 


jjabrothamnus elegans argen- 

faaciculatus, 349 
Newelli, 216 
Haemanthus, 76,186 
natalensis, 187 
toxicariu*, 186 

Ilairbell, White Ligurian, group of, 21 
Hand-plant, Mexican, the, 148 
Hanging basket in a hall, plants tor a, 607: 
Oxalis for a, 273 ; plants for a, 595 
baskets, 433 

plant for a shop, 504, 517 
Hardening off bedding plants, 138 : green¬ 
house plants, 166 

Hardiness of Tea Roses, 481, 503, 512, 546, 
547 

Hardy Azaleas, fungus on, 368 
bulbous plants, good, 451 
Chrysanthemums, 705, 723 
climbing plants for a very cold place, 
44 ' 

Crinum, a, 879 
Cypripediuma, 639 
Draccena in Guernsey, 311 
fernery, the, 647 

Ferns, 643 ; and Alpines in pots, 510 ; 
and Pahns, 687 ; in pots, 242: useful, 
671 

flowers, beds of, 472 
fruits for villa gardens, 714 ; pruning, 
607 ; thinning, 280 
Gladioli, 257 

herbaceous flowers(Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis)«hown in a stand, 438 
Mosses, 647 

perennials, 238 ; from seed, 742 
plants for furnishing, 11, 410, 442 486 
595; in pots and tubs, 735; show,’ 
484 ; winter forcing, 418; in gardens. 
6*9; staking, 327 
Smilaxes, the, 441 
trailing plants, choice, 181 
Tree-Ferns, 232 
White Passion-flower, the, 427 
Winter Leek, 700 
Harvest, honey, the, 305 
Harvesting autumn-sown Onions, 318 
Sunflower seeds, 363 
Heat, bottom, brisk, 644; good. 239 
for Ferns, 613 I 

stove, 433 

Heating a brick-pit, etc., 171 
a conservatory, 8, 654, 684 
a Cucumber-house, 465 
a forcing-house, 422, 434 
a greenhouse, 3, 20, 56, 70, 129. 304 377 
422, 448, 602, 639, 685, 701, 729 
a lean-to greenhouse, 56, 406, 672 
a Peach and forcing-house, 250 
apparatus, a, 622; an unsatisfactory. 
516, 525, 527, 671 

a small greenhouse, 171, 1S7, 358, 377 
406, 422, 526, 594, 712 ; lean-to green 
house, a, 571, 594 

a ^> n roofed IP^nhouse, 46, 508, 593, 

by hot-water, 672 
by means of gas, 820 
hot-water, principles of, 667 
of a greenhouse, 602 
two greenhouses, 500, 543 
UealKWiuUr. a, showing habit of plant, 

Heaths after flowering, 90 
Cape, choice, in flower, 140; good. 602 
striking hardv, 298 
treatment of, 744 
Hedge, a Thorn, 586 
Berberis Darwini, 336 
between kitchen and flower garden, 321 
for a garden, 542 

Holly, making a, 287, 295 ; planting a, 

171; renovating a, 722 
improving a, 294 
of Roses, a, 547 
Privet, cutting a, 263 
Thorn, improving a, 2S7 
Yew, an old, 397,' 500 
Yew-tree, clipping a, 710 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 575, 593 
treatment of an, 56 
Hedyehiums, 593 
treatment of, 69 
llelianthus, 35 

multiflorus, 99 ; fl-pl., flowers of, 99 
Helichryeuras, gathering, 363 
Heliotrope-leaves going off, 622 
winter, 551 
Heliotropes, 309 
and liouvardias, 6 
treatment of, 139, 206 
Helleborus fcetidus, 157 
niger, 551, 620 
HemerocaJlis, 131 
floirer of, 131 
Hemitelia grandiflora, 534 
horrida, 534 
speciosa, 534 
Hemitelias, 534 
Hen, on unhealthy, 260 
sitting, 177 
Hens, ailing, 274 
dying, 289, 321 
laying soft eggs, 90, 120, 177 
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Hens losing their feathers, 260, 353 
Herbaceous border, a, 437 ; Spiraeas, etc. 
in a, 531 

borders, 531; and bedding plants, 327 
plants on Grass, 590 
Spiraeas, 553; group of Shrubby and, 
327 

Herbs, 31, 198 
picking, 266 
Herniaria glabra, 142 
Hibiscus syriacus, 453 
Himalayan Poppy, the Blue, 327 
Himantophyllum, 304 
miniatum, treatment of, 186 
Hive, Bee, enemies of the, 630 
Hives, Bee, 192, 716 
frame, transferring to, from skeps, 353 
shading, 218 
supering straw, 204 
Hiving Bees, 161 
Holly from seeds, 699 
hedge, making a, 287, 295 ; planting a, 
171 

Holly-trees, planting, 379 
Hollies and annual climbers, 36 
and Laurels, propagating, 155,170 
etc., planting, 311 
fly on, 379, 391 
grafting, 738 
injured by frost, 142 
planting, 558 
young, transplanting, 36 
Hollyhock, a good type of Double, 237 
excellent effect of, 237 
j the, 287 
Hollyhocks, 428 

and Dahlias, insects attacking, 300 
I Honey and Bees from straw skeps, taking, 
305 

{ dark-coloured, 383 
harvest, the, 305 
sections, 274 
Honeysuckle arch, a, 421 
not flourishing, 321 
propagating, 205 
Honeysuckles, bush, 580 
swamp, 23 

winter blooming, two, 667 
Hops, spent, for plants, 234, 255, 262 
Hornbeam, wood of the, 444 
Horseradish-beds, 519 
Horses damaging trees, 82, 93 
Hot-bed, making a, 652, 730, 744 
over pipes, 701 
Moss-litter for, 202, 217 
Hot-beds, 736 
for propagating, 694, 736 
Hoteia Thunbergi, 725 
Hot-house climbers, 671 
Hot-water, heating by, 672; principles of, 
667 

pipes, fixing propagator on, 330, 339; 
for a forcing-house, 517, 526 ; separat¬ 
ing, 48 ; un jointing, 292, 311 
Houlettia Brocklehurstiana, 203, 441 
chrysantha, 441 

odoratissima, 440; o. antioquiensis, 440 
picta, 441 
tigrina, 441 
xanthina, 441 
Houlettios, 440 

Hours, gardener’s working, 226 
House and window gardening. 

42, 64, 66, 78, 92, 108, 122, 

164, 185, 195, 217, 220, 236, 258. 268 

279, 293, 331, 345, 361, 371, 391, 410, 

417, 442, 462, 471, 480, 598, 517, 527, 

556, 574, 695, 604 , 622, 643, 655, 075. 

687, 693, 711, 721, 733 
border, a, 442, 462 

Chrysanthemum, oil-stove in a. 495. 
620 

cold, for profit, a, 525 ; orchard, Peach¬ 
tree in a, 375 ; Roses for a, 502 
converting a pit into a, 593 
cool, Orchids for a, 645; plants for a, 
535 

Cucumlier, heating a, 465 
cut flowers in the, 595, 711 
Fern, a, 482, 538 

forcing, 471, 496, 510, 538, 616, 632, 664, 
078, 706; heating a, 422, 434; hot- 
water pipes for a, 617, 520 
for Odontoglossums, 63 
fowl, insects in, 304 

glass, piping for, 385 ; small, heating a, 

422 * 

heating a Peach and forcing, 250 
hot, climbers for, 671 
Ivies on a, 688 

lean-to, heating a, 56; Tomatoes in a, 

627 

Marhchal Xiel Rose in &, 533 
mill, and garden, an old, 575 
Mushroom, 308, 446, 524, 610, 678; 

woodlice or slaters in a, 236 
Nectarine for a cold, 189 
non-tropical, Orchids for a, 716 
north, 222, 324 

north-west wall of a, creepers for a, 676 
orchard, 458; Peaches in an, 451 
Orchid, in winter, management of an, 

673 ; the management of an, 537 
Orchids to grow in a cool, 192 
painted, creeper for a, 688, 693 
Palm, and rock garden at Streatham 
Hall, Exeter, 659 ; at Streatham Hall, 
Exeter, view in the, 659 
planting beds in front of a, 498 
refuse, using, 70 
Rose and Tomato, 606 
sewage, 168 
span-roof, a, 690 
stove, cockroaches in a, 520, 543 
Tea Rose in a, 613; in a vase, in the. 


, 2, 16, 30, 
, 138, 150, 


House, Tomato and Chrysanthemum, 
building a, 377; in winter, use of, 383 
wall, Clematis for a, 236, 258 ; climbers 
for a, 268; creeper for a, 518, 627 ; 
Rose Gloire de Dijon on a, 298; Roses 
for, 420 
warm, kinds of, Lastreas, 619 
j Houses, glass, pits, and frames, 366 

portable, on a farm, breed of fowls for, 
717 

unheated, 727 
| Household refuse, 694 

How these florists love one another ! 117 
| Hoya bella, 157, 172,187, 341; in a green- 
i house, 192 

campanulata, flowers of, 341 
| carnosa, soil for, 700, 712 

leaves turning yellow, 617, 644 
| Paxtoni, 331 

Hoyas and their culture, 341 
I desirable sorts of, 341 

twining species of, 341 
! Humata alpina, 226 
Hyacinth, Dutch , flowers of a, 472; Single, 
flowers of a, 472 

Hyacinths failing, 569; in glasses, 26 
| for forcing, 560 

• growing, 632 

I m pots, etc., 6, 675; in a window, 21 

• mixed, 638 

! Narcissi, etc., in pots, 156 

j pots, wirewonns in, 19 

i Roman, 428, 443, 620, 638, 070 

| treatment of, 621 

I unsatisfactory, 20, 31, 730 
i Hyacinthus belgicus, 537 
| candicans from seed, 653 
Hybrid Pentsteinons, 142 
Perpetual Roses in pots, 183 ; mildewed 
on own roots, 378 
Tea Roses in pots, 586, 651 
Hybrids, Odontoglossum, 12 
Streptocarpus, 20, 336 I 

Hybridising, 360 j 

Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, 171, 202 
flowers, poor, 336 
larger variety of, 423 
leaves turning yellow, 304 
Otaska, varieties, 423 
paniculata, 423 ; in pots, 122 
stellata, fl pi., 423 
Thomas Hogg, 423 
Hydrangeas, 264 

and Ferns at Fen Place, Crawley, 
Devon, 7 

and their culture, 423 
and Tulips, Violas in beds with, 437 
culture of, 368 
propagating, 256, 266 
succession of flow’ers on, 423 
treatment of, 406, 653 
Hydrant for a garden, 357 
Hypericum reptans, 74 


Irises, growing, 573, 608 
grubs attacking, 220 
in a greenhouse, 602 
in pots, 638 

Irish or Florence Court Yew, the, 251 
Yew, the, 3*25 

Iron arch, climbing Roses for an, 420, 436 
galvanised, astern for rain-water, 171, 
187, 204; wire pegs, 32 
pillars, trailing plant for, 224 
pump for greenhouse, 377 
rods, Raspberry-canee, etc., 440 
Islands, 515 

Isolepis gracilis, 7, 688 ; treatment of, 601 
Ivory filings for plants, 567 
Ivy and Ampelopsis, 629; and A. Veit chi 
611 

cutting, 422, 441, 478, 612 
name of, 414 
on a wall, 242, 251 

Prickly, a graceful evergreen plant, 
533 

pruned hard back, 4?S, 489, 600 
Ivies on a house, 688 
Ivy-leaved Geranium, an, 622, 632 
Pelargonium, a double-flowered on a 
wall, 620; in a vase, 406 
Pelargoniums, 310,406,620; as window- 
plants, 227 


TACARANDA mimosaefolia and Olea 
U fragrans, soil tor, 135 
Japanese Aralia, Evergreen, the, in 
flower, 604 
Lily, 506 

Wineberry, 474, 499 
Jasmine, White, 605 
Winter, 668 

Jasminum gracillimuut, 119 
grandifiorum, 448, 479 
nudiflorum, 551 

Sombac, fl.-pl., 45; cuttings of, 45; 
flowering-shoots of, 45; planted out, 46 
Jelly, Mountain Ash-berries for, 394, 466 
Jerusalem Artichokes, treatment of, 689, 
604 

Jobbing gardener s connection, a, 342 
Jonquils, Narcissi, and Daffodils for 
window culture, 361 
Juninerus communis hibernica, 326 
sabina, 113 


K 


| BARIS correiefolia, 259 
A Ice-house, making a cheap, 220 j 

Iceland Poppies, 437 
Impatiens, 283 
Sultani, 283 
Imported Orchids, 470 
Improving a Thorn-hedge, 287 
Incubator in a greenhouse, 256 
regulating an, 206 

Incurved Chrysanthemum, new, a, 522 I 

India-rubber-plant and Dracaena injured 
by frost, 570 | 

leaves falling off, 89 

losing leaves, 336 j 

treatment of, 153 
unsatisfactory, 259 

Indian Azaleas, 053 ; after flowering, 216 : 

Crocuses, 530 

Indoor fernery, an, 265 ! 

plants, 9, 19, 37, 45, 55, 68, 88, 95, 118, . 
127, 139, 150, 171, 186, 216, 229, 238, j 

265, 264, 282, 295, 316, 332, 341, 357, 

375, 395, 406, 422, 433, 447, 461, 478, | 

486, 500, 510, 525, 543, 559, 569, 592, 

601, 620, 637, 652, 069, 685, 700, 711, K 

729, 744 I 

water-plants, 713 j 

Insect attacks on Onions, 144 
eating plants, 430 | 

enemies of Roses under glass, 66 j 

name of, 836 
Insects, 487, 731 
and Carrots, 8 
and mildew, *249 

attacking Hollyhocks and Dahlias, 300 
at the roots of a Rose, 698; of plants, 

110 

bulbs eaten by, 716 
destroying Pansies, 327 
green, on various plants, 232 
in fow’l-house, 304 
on Carnation-plants, 336 
on Cherry-trees, 188 
on Fuchsias, 336 
Insuring greenhouses, 224 
Inula glandulosa, 590; flotcers of, 696 
niacrophylla, 590 
Ipomsea rubra coerulea, 120 
Iresines, propagating, 368 
Iris alata, 668 
Kamipferi, 336, 617 
the, 666 

Irises and Anemones, 642 
and Pieonies, failure of, 609 
bulbous, as w indow flowers, 576 
for a room, 695 
German, treatment of, 363 
Gladioli, etc., 442 


T7"AL», Borecole or, 334 
aA Cottager’s, 269 
Kales, variegated, 334 
Ealmia myrtifolia, ftoicering-shoot >>t, 
477 

Kahnias not flowering. 161 
Kalosanthes, (Crassula) coccinea for a 
room, 643 
notes on, 202 

Kerria japonica, 113; and Daphne 
Mezereum, propagating, 125 
Kiln or malt dust, 179 
Kitchen and flow er garden, hedge between, 
321 

and table use, Apples for, 607 
garden, cropping a, 224, 740 ; cropping, 
midsummer, 278; gas-lime in a, 571 : 
notes, 31; seasonable notes, 198, 434 ; 
the, 8, IS, 31, 49, 00 , 72, 81, 100 . 
Ill, 122, 143, 167, 184, 198, 213, 224. 

235, 250, 2(ki, 278, .‘101, 318, 334, 343, 

355, 365, 382, 392, 411, 425, 434, 449, 

403, 470, 484, 503, 518, 526, 544, 501, 

571, 588, 603, 618, 643, 659, 068, (tel, 

700, 721, 739 

greenhouse, on the roof of a, 700 
refuse, vegetable, as manure, 509 
roof of a, greenhouse on the, 707 
use, Apples for, 658, 675 
vegetable refuse as manure, 489, 507 
window of the Deanery, Rochester, 
Clematis round a, 379 
Kniphopia Aloidee, 483; var. grandis, 483 


T ADY*S Slipper, the Tonquin, 463 
-LJ Lffilia anceps, 691; a. Stella, 691; a.. 
White, 161; a., White, not flowering, 
630 ; a. Williamsi, 12 
Lcelia autumnalis, 26, 091 
erispa, 400 

Dormaniana, 304 , 574 
elegans prasiata, 574 
gr&ndis, 206 ; g. tenebrosa, 400, 535 
Harpophylla, 312 
Perrini, 497 
pubescens, 574 
purpurata Russeliana, 220 
xanthina, 346 
Lamp in a glass frame, 497 
paraffin, small greenhouse and a, 478, 
487 

Land, heavy, manuring, 618 
salting, 142 
Lantern ventilator, 63 
Lapageria alba, 502, 526, 694, 670 spray 
of flowers of, 670 

rosea N 500, 602; flowering-spray of, 617 
Lapagenas, 670 
culture of, 617 
in a box, 744 
pot culture, 670 
Larksnun, 326 
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Lasiandra macron tha, 119 
Lastrea augescens, 619 
chrysolobo, 519 
crinita, 519 
deltoidea, 519 
elegant;, 519 
faaciculata, 519 
patens, 519 
recedens, 519 
sancta, 520 
strigoua, 520 
vestita, 520 
villoea, 5*20 

Lastreas, 519, 612, 647 
warm-house kinds, 519 
Laterals on fruit-trees, 3&5 
Laurel, Malabar, the, 90 
Laurels and Hollies, propagating, 155, 
170 

flowers under, 251, 263 
layering and cutting, 500 
propagating, 581 
Laurustinus, 551, 643 
transplanting, 738 

Lavatera irimestrisi 146 ; floivering-shoot 
of the, 146 
Lavender, 295 
and Rosemary, 159, 176 
for profit, 167,182 
growing, 609 

Lawn, bare patches on a, 397, 437 
Daisies and Moss on, 70S, 725 
destroying Moss on a, 573 
exposed, shrubs for an, 141 
forming a, 696 
improving a, 298, 724, 742 
mower in winter, using the, 530 
Plantains in a, 484 
renovating a, 618 
rings on a, 466 
sand and Plantains, 382 
small, a, 159 

tennis-court, management of a, 1 S 1 ; 

marks on a, 110, 131 ; size of a, 267 
tennis-ground, a, 484 ; making a, ‘22; 
size of a, 257 

tennis, management of a, 466 ; Plan¬ 
tains on a, 23 
treatment of a, 438 
worms in a, 505 
Lawns, Apple-trees on, 659 
flower-beds on, 291 
mowing Mossy, 182 
worms in, 513 

layering and cutting Laurels, 500 
Strawberries, 259 
trees and shrubs, 350 
Layers, Carnation, 41, 43. 436, 466, 484, 
621; potting up, 479 
Laying out a border, 98 ; a garden, 387 
Leaf-mould for Potatoes, 739; fowl-manure 
and, 625; making, 403; substitute 
for, 405 

Rose, unhealthy, 368 

I-ean-to greenhouse, a, 448,700; heating 
a, 672 ; Tomatoes in a, 484 
Leaves, Abutilon, unhealthy, 368 
Acacia losing its, 359 
and Ameers of Lily of the Valley, cut, 
295 

Camellia, dropping, 273 
Carnation, covered with eggs, 308 
Chrysanthemum, shrivelling, 247 
eaten, Copper Beech, 245 
falling off India-rubber-plant, 89 
Pansies with golden, 182 
skeleton, 218 | 

unhealthy Geranium, in a window, 498 
Wallflower, holes in, 2S'J 
IMvui palustrc, 722 
ledums, 722 

Leek, hardy Winter, 700 
Large Rouen, 49 
Musselburgh, 319 
the, 700 
Leeks, 49 

and Parsnips, early, 337 
and their culture, 319 
etc., bones for, 477 
for table and exhibition, 336 
Legal question, a, 7, 377 
Lemon-scented Verbena, jvamsites on, ' 
390; striking cuttings of a, 186 
Leontopodium afpinuut, 554 
Leschenaultia biloba, 88 
Lessons to be learned, 625 , 

lettuce and Endive, 434 
Cos, and Cabbage kinds, 32 
for winter and spring, 318 
Lambs (Fedia OlitorisO, 549 
!*ed, 739 
Lettuces, SI, 278 

and Cauliflowers eaten off at the roots, 

119 

Cos, 233; and Cabbage, 19S 
in winter, 365 

Uucadendron or the Silver-tree, 430 
Libert ia for mom, 67 
^randiflora, 67, 257 
ixioides, 67 
megellanica, 67 
Libertias, 67 

pulehella, azurea, paniculata, and 
others, 67 

iiboccdrus decurrens, 326 
lifting and storing Potatoes, 449 j 

ijlac, forced, 149 
White, culture of, 48 
LjUcs, growing, in pots, 184 
Lily, African (Agapanthus), the, C37 ; the 
Blue, 377 

Arum, 385; an, 410, 418 ; leaves turning 
yellow, 20 i 

wbadoes, 186 

o/ IFkits or Madonna, 207 
Belladonna, 430 


Lily, Black, the, 362 
Blue African, the, 877 
Chinese, 576 ; growing the, 576 ; Sacred, 
20, 32, 37, 43, 54, 159; Sacred and 
Tigridias, 527 
Guernsey, the, 560 
, Japanese, 505 

Jersey, treatment of a, 186 
i Madonna, the, 363 

J Mariposa, a, 709 

of the Valley, 23, 295, 586, 736; crowns, 
626; cut /iouers and leaves of, 295; cut 
i Jloicers of, arranged loosely in a glass, 

331; Dutch clumps of, 669; jloicers qf, 
516; forced, 516; forcing, 669; grow¬ 
ing, 462; in a basket, 447; in pots, 
treatment of, 156; in a vase, 331; 
moving, 148; potting up, 701; pre¬ 
paration of the, 600 
Saint Bernard’s, the, 176 
Scarborough, 688 ; a fine, 391; for a 
' room, 391; treatment of a, 721 
i the Madonna, 320 

the Royal Water, and other aquatic 
vegetation, 713 
Torch, Flame-flower, or, 4S3 
| treatment of a, 447 
Wallich’s, 475 

\ Water, from seed, raising a, 76, 113 
White African (Agapanthus umbclla- 
tus albidus), 637 ; or Madonna, 267 ; in 
I a greenhouse, 502; Water, 165 

Yellow Day, 131 
Lilies, 295, 357, 486 
1 and Begonias, culture of, 560 

artificial, cultivation of, 357 
Arum, 575, 621; management of, 187, 

, 204 ; treatment of, 139, 154, 174 ; un¬ 

satisfactory, 46 

Belladonna, 213, 237 ; etc., Nerinesawl, 

! 346, 358 

j Blood, 76 

I Chinese, 576, 738; for dinner-table deco- 

I ration, 595 ; in a bowl, 576 ; Sacred, 
j not flowering, 6 

choice, 475 
Day, 131, 472 
I Dwarf, 696 

! Eucharis, how to grow, 669 

| for show, 713 

; in a frame, 622 

1 in a Gloucestershire garden, 357 

{ in pots, 478, 486, 711 

I in winter, 413 

Mariposa, 709 

j of the Valley, a bed of, 505; moving, 
i 483 ; transplanting, 213 

! peat for, 412 

> Plantain, 735 

planting, 532 
treatment of, 479 
White Water, at Burcale, 165 
Lilium auratum, 144, 291, 321, 824, 363, i 
561; and Roses, potting, 695 ; earliest ; 
consignments or, 144 ; flower of a 
good type of, 144; for the open 
ground, 144; in a pot, 229, 239 ; in 
]H)ts, 417 ; leaves turning brown, 27(5 ! 
candiduni, 230, 267 (cut), 363 ; imported 
bulbs, 358 ; pot-culture of, 357 ; sue- , 
cessional batches, 358 
aiganteum, 643 ; seeds of, 447, 479 j 

Harrisi, 70, 351, 545, 560, 712, 738 ; bulbs 
of, 453; treatment of, 452, 461, 479; 
when potted, 351 
Kramen, 724 
Neilgherrense, 602 
tigrinum, 73 s 
WalUchianiun, 475 
Liliums, 264 
treatment of, 504, 5<J0 
Lime, 304 

and coal-ashes, 051, 663. OSo ; 

gas, in a kitchen garden, 571 s 

wash on vinery walls, 684 
Limnanthes Douglasi, 116 
IJnaria alpina, 84 

liquid-manure, 405; for fruit-trees, 3 s;, j 
for Strawberries, 189 
Load, too heavy a, 315 
Loam, good, 314 
Lobelia, 309, 693 
and Daisies, 741 

cardinali 9 , 537; for a room, 313 , 

com pacta, White, 297 
cuttings, 376 
littoraus, 297, 310 
seed, unsatisfactory, 46 
Lobelias, bedding, 296 ; best, 0 # 
for stock, 368 ; 

Locality, smoky and windv, Rose.-, for ti, 

378 

Ixmiaria Boryana, 454 
eiliata, 454, 534 
eycadifolia, 534 
discolor, 454 
fluviatilis, 454 
Fraseri, 454, 534 

gibba, 454, 534; in a sfonejur, 4‘4 
gigantea, 454 i 

Gilliesi, 534 

l’Herminieri, 454 ; 

nuda, 454 J 

Pattersoni, 454 
punctulata, 454 
vulcanica, 454 
Txunarias, 454, 534 

London garden, Anemones in a, < 8 ; ! 

plants for a, 618, 633 

greenhouse, plants in a, 172 , 

suburban garden, a, 677 j 

suburb, flowers for window boxes in a, 1 

32 ' 

verandah, flowers for a, 43, 53 
Loughborough boiler, 56 j 

Love in-a- nut, 142 


Lucalia gratissima, 192 
Lycaste eostata, 598 
H&rrisonis, 691 
Measureriana, 116 

Skinneri, 90, 627, 662, 691; floicer of, 
627 ; S. purpurata, 206 
Lychnis vespertina plena, 309 
Lygodium, 729 


M 
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MACEINl, using a mowing, 204 
-UU- Madonna Lily, the, 363 
Maggot, Onion, the, 235,337 
Maggots, 641 
Carnation, 23 

destroying Cabbages, 301, 320; Cab¬ 
bages and Broccoli clubbing, 279 
in a Mushroom-bed, 199 
in Cauliflowers, 383 
in Cineraria leaves, 156, 172 
in Mushrooms, 344, 411, 427 
in Pear-trees, 176 
on a Pear-tree, 170,189 
Magnolia in the north, a, 20 o 
conspicua, 286 
not flowering, 160 
perfectly hardy, 287 
Magnolias, 286 
of a regular form, 286 
Magpies, teaching, to talk, 260, 274 
Mahonia, Bundle-dowered, the, 46u 
Creeping, the, 460 
fascicularis, 460 
Fortunei, 460 
japonica, 460 
nepalensis, 461 
Nerve-leaved, the, 460 
nervosa, 460 
repens 460 
tnfurcata, 460 

Mahonios or Ash Barberries, the, 460 
Maiden-hair Fern, 406, 667, 671, 728, 742 ; 
an old, 195; dying, 416 ; fronds, 
preservation of, 567 
Ferns in rooms, 345; potting, 382 
Spleenwort, Black, 382 
Mallow, Jew's, the, 113 
treatment of a, 90 
Mallow-tree, Annual, 146 
flowering-shoot of, 453 
Malt-dust, kiln or, 179 
Management of a Cactus, 358 
of an Orchid-house, the, 537 
of a Vine, 625 

1 of a vinery, 410 ! 

1 Manetti stock, 719 1 

i Manure, bone, for Celery, 151 
decayed, 237 

farm-yard, substitute for, 137 i 

for a Vine-border, 374 
for Azaleas, 176 
for chalky soil, 735 
for Chrysanthemums, 485 
for flower-borders, 23 , 

for Mushroom culture, 700 
for Pansies, 166 
for Potatoes for show, 73 
for Vines, 675 , 

fowl and leaf-mould, 025 
garden, Seaweed as, 44 
liquid, 405; deodorising, 247; for an 
Azalea, 712 ; for fruit-trees, 385 ; for j 
Geraniums, 311; for Geraniums, etc., ! 
in beds, 298; for Strawberries, 170, 

189 ; for the garden, 34 ; for Tuberous 
Begonias, 21 ; for Roses, 103; tor 
Tomatoes, 301 ; from a cowshed, 137 ; : 

making, 154 ; urine as, 159 
on a Vine-border, using, 592, 606 j 

peat-Moss, 224 
Pigeon, for Roses, etc., 512 
preparing, the, 302 

sawdust as, 673, 677, 705 ; for a garden, t 
495 

short or well-decayed, 107 

stable and fowl, 184,196 ; for Roses, 48 ; ! 

in the garden, 224, 236 
urine as, 571 

vegetable kitchen, refuse as, 486,507,5<>9 
water for fruit-trees, Boses, and other 
plants, 158, 183; in a conservatory, 

701, 713 

Manures, artificial, 334 1 

concentrated, using, 247 
garden, 337 

Manuring an old garden, 542 ; 

Apple and Pear-trees, 126 
Dahlias and other flow ers, 304 
heavy land, 618 
Strawberries, 578 
Vines, 120 

Maples, propagating, 629 

Marguerite, Carnation, 213, 224 , 238, 381, 

396, 408 

Marguerites, 2.30, 264, 505 
from cuttings, 395 
Yellow, treatment of, 20 
Marian thus Druminondiana, 376 
.Marigolds, African, 462 
Mariposa Lily, a, 709 
Lilies, 709 

Market, Bullaces and Damsons for, 270 
Cabbage, 668 
Chrysanthemums for, 628 
Gherkins for, 668 

growers and Raspberries, 94 ; and Vege¬ 
table Marrows, 101 
Narcissi for, 63 
Strawberry culture for, 314 
Marks on a lawn-tennis-court, 131 
Marrow Bush or Cluster. 335 
Marrows, Vegetable, IDS, 335 ; treatment 
of, 259 


Martynia probocidea, 317 
M&rtynias, 317 
Masdevallia bello, 89 
Bruckmulleri, 232 
Davisi, 400 
Hincksiana, 76 
rosea, 12 
triangularis, 120 
Masdevallias, 743 
as mixed greenhouse plants, 5:2. 
Maxillaria aurea flora, 701 
lutea-alba, 364 
picta, 51, 514 

May-flow er of Ceylon, the, 238 
May-tree, grubs m a, 699, 710 
Meadow Grass, 67 
Mushrooms in a, 119 
Sweet, Shrubby, a, 93, 325 
Sweets, 43 ; Shrubby, 325 
Mealy-bug and green-fly, 594 ; in a v inery 
destroying, 424, 438 
Meconopsis eambrica, 259 
Wallichi, 327 

Medeola and Gnophalium, 744 
Medinella magniflea, culture of, 177 
Medlar, fruiting-branch qf, 359 
Medlar-tree, the, 359 
Medlars, ripening, 529 
Megaseas, 735 
treatment of, 119 
Melastoma malabathrica, 9 > 

Melon Golden Perfection, 303 
good, a, 684 
Pear, the, 148 
seed, sowing, 385 
Melons, 314 

and Cucumbers, 32, 730 ; tan for, 112 

early, good, .103 ; in pots, 674 

etc., growing, 410, 728 

for exhibition, 151 

in a frame, oulture of, 24 

not ripening, 336 

thrips on, 304 

Mercury, or Good King Henry, 61 
Metrosideros, a, not flowering, 265 
Mexican Hand-plant, the, 148, 341 
Mice and Crocuses, 104 
Michaelmas Daisies, moving, 39G, 
Mignonette, 51, 116, 309 
dying off, 298 
for pots, best, 712, 730 
Spiral, Rhodanthes and, 473 
Sweet Peas and, sowing, 427 
Tree, 105 
Mildew, 403, 640 
and Apricots, 249 
and red rust on Roses, 275 
and Roses under glass, 65 
on a Rose, SO 
on a Vine, 249, 270 
on Grapes, 727 
on Roses, 132 
on Vines, 170, 188 
proof, 392 ; Roses, 457 
Mildewed own-root Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses, 378 
Petunias, 297 
Miltonia Warscewiczi, 300 
Mimosa pudica, 51 
Mimulus, 339 
culture of, 709 
growing, 699 
Spotted and Musk, 693 
Mint, forcing, 477 
for water, 336 

Miscellaneous questions, 206 
Mistletoe, 242 
culture for profit, 36 
seed, 36 

; Moccasin-flower, group of, in the open air, 
639 

Moisture for fruit-trees, 636 
: Moles, destroying, 590, 602, 627, 650 
Monkey-tree, transplanting, 337 
Montbretia Pottsi, 590 
t Montbretias, 67, 83 

Monthly Roses, Moss, etc., 394 
Mortar rubbish, old, in a frame, 396 
; Moss and Daisies on a lawn, 70S, 725 
and Monthly Roses, 394 
common, 207 
fertilising, 53 

litter for hot-beds, 202 , 217 ; in a flower 
garden, 079, 7u0 
on a lawn, destroying, 593 
on a walk, 363 
on paths, etc., 708, 726 
! peat, litter, 634 
Roses, 217 
1 Sphagnum, 648 

Mosses and Ferns, 504, 647 
hardy, 647 
many, 63S 

Mossy lawns, mowing, 182 
Moth and Apple-trees, 409, 42 
Elephant Hawk, the, 430 
on Apples, the Codlin, 305 
Mould, leaf, and fowl-manure, 625 
for Potatoes, 73:); making, 403; sub¬ 
stitute for, 405 

Mound in a garden, forming a, 60S 
Mountain Ash-berries, 421; keeping, :kkS 
berry jelly, 394, 456 
Globe-flower, 201 

Moving’large bushels of Guelder Roses, 
200 

Mower, lawn, in winter, using the, 53<i 
Mowing machine, sharpening the knives 
: of a, 109, 129 ; using a, 204 

! Mossy lawns, 182 
i Mud from a pond, 405 

Mulberry-trees, 153, 170, 728, 741 
Mulching fruit-trees, 126 
Mulchings, 179 
Musa Basjoo, 376 
cultivation, 376 
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Musa ensete, 375 
superb*, 376 

Musas for the conservator)', 376 
m a conaervatwry, 376 
Muscat Graphs, 658; hastening the ripen- 

Mushroom bed, etc., making a, 644 ; an 
outdoor, 425 ; an unsatisfactory, 100 ; 
in the open air, 644; in the open 
garden, 61; maggots in a, 199 ; mak¬ 
ing a, 285, 426; making up a, 527; 
material, 18; spawning a, 199 
beds, 100, 388, 436; unsatisfactory, 279, 
302 

culture, manure for, 700 
failure, a, 61 

growing, 8 ; in open air, 8 
house, 308, 446, 524, 616, 678 ; wood lice 
or slaters in, 214 
spawn, 205 

Mushrooms, a clutter of, 503 
for market, 302 
for summer, 308 
in a cellar, 366, 383, 659 
in a meadow, 119 
m the open air, 81 
in winter and spring, 503 
maggots in, 344, 411, 427 
Musk and Spotted Mimulus, 693 
in pots, 406 

Princess de Nassau, 345 
Musks, 264 

Mustard and Cress, 484 
Myositidium nobile, 688 
Myosotis rupicda , 23 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 620 
Myrtle, treatment of a, 660 
Myrtles, 643 
not flowering, 416 
on a greenhouse wall, 70 


N ame of ivy. 414 

Names of Chrysanthemums, 562 
of plants and fruits, 15, 27, 40,62, 76,90, 
105, 120, 135, 147, 177, 192, 198, 206, 

245, 259, 274, 289, 305, 353, 368, 385, 

416, 480, 443, 456, 468, 480, 493, 507, 

521, 536, 549, 564, 582, 598, 014, 662, 

676, 691, 704, 716, 733, 746 

Nanodes Medusa:, 598 
Narcissus bulbs, 3 
for wreath-making, 403 
Glory of Leyden, 649 
Horsefleldi, 595; fUncers of, 595 
not blooming, 321 

Paper-White, 525, 620; o good bulb tor 
forcing, 525 
papyraceu*, 525 
planting, 729 
poeticus, 165 
transplanting, 213, 237 
Narcissi, 295 

Daffodils, and Jonquils for window cul¬ 
ture, 361 
for a room, 102 
for market, 63 
Hyacinths, &c., in pots, 166 
Polyanthus, 652 
Nasturtiums, free-flowering, 12 
Nectarine and Peach-trees, 460; in a 
greenhouse, 146, 152 ; young, 211, 240 
for a oold-house, 189 
in a cold-house, 169 
in buck form, 349 
in pyramidal form, 348 
Nectarines, 207 
and Peaches, 528 
Neglected garden, a, 472 
Nephrolepis, 473 
davallioides, 473 
ensifolia, 473 
czaltata, 373 
pectinata, 478 
pot specimens, 473 
tuberosa, 473 
uudulata, 473 
Nerine, 560 

Nerines and Belladona Lilies, etc., 346,358 
Nertera depretua, 45 
Netting-wire for Peas, 18 
Nettles in a shrubbery, 788 
New Zealand, Ferns from, 61 
Nicotians afflnis, 693 
Nierembergia rivularis, 406 
Veitchi, 416 

Nigella damascena, 142 
Nigellas, 142 

Nitrate of soda, Celery, and, 266; for 
Cabbage-plants, 82; for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 157 ; uses of, 123 
Norfolk Island Pine in a pot, 199 
North house, the, 78,164, 222, 324 
Notes by the way, 387, 491 
Chrysanthemums, 485 
cultural, 339 

kitchen garden, 31; seasonable, 128 

May, on Bees, 161 

on Allamandas, 255 

on Carnations, 41,108 

on earwigs, 332 

on Ferns, 15 

on Figs, 73 

on Fuchsias, 61 

on Kaloeanthes, 202 

on Martchal Niel Bose, 132 

ou Onion culture, 143 

on Plumbagoe, 55 

on pot-Vine culture, 281 

on Raspberries, 94 

seasonable, on Bees, 136, 102, 204, 246, 
274, 306; on Chrysanthemums, 121 
Notice to leave a situation, 561 


Notice to quit a garden, 8 
Nut-walk, a, 579 
Nut-trees and Filberts, 119 
Nuts and Filberts, treatment of, 474 
Nymphtea alba, 165 


OAK and Beech-trees, border under, 
U 414, 421 
Fern, 671 
Oak-trees, 478 

Odontogiossum Alexandra:, 119, 582, 672, 
091 

Anriersonianum, 76 
atrosmum, 174 
baphicantum, 232 
Blunti, 90 
bystrix, 104 
blandum, 120 
cirrhosum, 708 
cordatum, 555 
crispum, 231, 492 
1 constriction, 124 
Edwardi, 707 
grandi, 89, 491 
j growing, 598 
| Halli xanthoglossum, 90 
Harrvanum, 90, 441 
hastilabium, 70 
hybrid, 12 

Insleayi, 380 ; I. splendent, 400 
luteo-purpureum, 380 
maculatum, 556 
nsavium, 337 

odoratum, 273; o. latimac ulatum, 135 

(Erstedi, 51 

Pescatorei, 860 

Phahenopsis, 187 

polyanthemum, 305 

pulchellum, 174, 609 

ramosissimum, 040 

Rossi, 640, 691; in variety fora window, 
173; R. majus, 220; R. moradum, 104 
Ruekerianum, 458 
Sanderianum, 554 
seedlings, 456 
sceptum, 115 
triumphans, 98 
< vexillarium, 289 
Wallisi, 400 
Odontoglossums, 549 
etc., be kept dry in winter, should thev ? 
614 

from Calcutta, 86 
house for, 63 
potting, 480 
(Enotheras, 84 
Oil-stove, an economical, 671 
in a Chrysanthemum-house, 520 
Olea fragrans and Jacaranda mimossn- 
folia, soil for, 135 
Oleander and old Orange-trees, 57 
flowers not opening, 447 
i not flowering, 744 
leaves, unhealthy, 192 
1 treatment of, 256, 264 
1 Oleanders, cutting back, 376 
from seed, 63 
scale on, 46 
treatment of, 501, 516 
Oncidium cheirophoruni, 148 
J crispum, 323, 368, 468, 492, 662, 716 
divaricatum, 323 

flexuosum, 614; with flower-fpike, 698 

Forbesi, 587 

Gold-laced, the, 587 

incurvuni, 192, 380, 614 

Lamelligerum, 300 

leucochilum, 610 

mucranthum, 610 

Marshallianum, 153 

pr&textum, 492 

Rogersi, 704 

sarcodes, 158, 304 

serratum, 300 

sessile, 120 

sphacelatum, 680 

splendidum, 228, 614 

superbiens, 300 

tigrinum, 646 

undulatum, 300 

zebrinum, 300 

Oneidiums, Butterfly, the, 286 
Climbing, 288, 300 
several varieties, 286 
Onion bed, Strawberries on an, 360 
Brown Spanish, 143 
culture, 49 73, 668; notes on, 143 
Danvertf YeUoto, 571 
Flat Tripoli, 484 
Giant Zxttau, 618 
Italian Tripoli, 618, 484 (cut) 
maggot, the, 235, 337 
Potato or underground, 143 
seed, saving, 144 
Onions, 32, 434, 739 
and their culture, 618 
autunin-sown, 484 
best keeping, 571 

for late spring and early summer use, 
sowing, 143 

for ordinary purposes, 619 
for picklers, sowing, 143 
harvesting autumn-sown, 318: the crop, 
148 

in autumn, sowing, 835 

insect attacks on, 144 

main sowing of, after-treatment, 143 

Potato, growing, 31, 49 

saving seeds of, 144 

soil for, 143 

sowing the seed, 618 

Spinach and winter, 434 


Onions, spring and autumn-sown, 18 
varieties of, 143 

Oniscus asellus and O. armadillo, 76 
Onychium auratum, 398 ; frond of, 398 
japonicum, 398 
melanolepis, 398 
strictum, 398 
Onychiums, 398 

Orange-fungus on Roses, 243, 255 ; or red 
rust, 641 

Orange, miniature, name of a, wanted, 70 
Myrtle-leaved, the, 136 
Orange-tree, cutting back an, 729 
in a room, 72, 80 
treatment of an, 227, 268 
Orange-trees and an Oleander. 57 
old, 395 

planted out in a greenhouse, 26 
treatment of, 700 
Oranges, seedling, 160 
Orchard, an overgrown, 382 
house, 458; cold. Peach-trees in a, 875 
Peaches, 451 
replanting an, 529 

Orchid and Rose in a greenhouse, 498 
baskets, wood for, 506 
beginner, an, 407 
bulbe flowering a second time, 691 
button-hole bouquet, an, 230 
culture, 120, 148 
Dragon’s-mouth, the, 158 
flowers, 39; from Bristol, 203; spoiled 
by fog, 645 
frame, tool, a, 177 
Golden Chain, the, 346 
house, climbers in the, 407; in winter, 
management of an, 673 ; the manage¬ 
ment of an, 537 


queries, various, 549 
Rattle-snake, the, 148 
seeds, 535 

window', capital, a, 34 
Orchids, 5, 25, 34, 45, 62, 74, 86, 98, 115, 
124, 140, 158, 174, 187, 203, 257, 271, 

285, 300. 312, 323, 340, 364, 880, 390, 

407, 428, 443, 453, 463, 470, 490, 514, 

630, 537, 554, 574, 587, 609, 626, 637, 

660, 672, 680, 701, 707, 724, 743 
cool, 63, 688 
cool-house for, 12 
Cucumbers with, 598 
East Indian, 337 
flowering, 014 
for a cold frame, 26 
for a cool-house, 175, 188, 645 
for a non-tropical house, 716 
for a window', 173 
for baskets, 745 
for cutting, 716 
from China, 549 
from New* South Wales, 51 
from Pahang, 614 
from South America, 091 
going wrong, 76 
growing, 587 
nardy, 13 

imported, 470; dead roots on, 724 
in bloom, 161 
in Durham, 160 
list of, 733 
management of, 215 
miscellaneous, 733 
mixed, cultivating, 602 
native, 598 

Phalaenopsis with other, 062 
potting, 453 
resting season for, 26 
temperature and atmosphere for, 63 
the Blenheim collection of, 646 
to grow in a cool-house, 192; in an East 
India house, 76; with Dendrobium 
nobile, 407 ; with Ferns, 192 
treatment of, 346 
w'hat to grow, 614 
window, 716 

winter-blooming. 259; flowering, 497 
with bedding plants, 704 ; Ferns, etc., 
76 

Orchis, native, 704,724 
Swan, the, 289 
Orchises, 245 
Ornamental Apples, 221 
berries, keeping, 623 
Gourds, 708, 721 
Grasses, 645 
trees, 459 

Omithocephalus grandiflorus, 122 
Ornithogalum arabicum, 422 
Orontium aquaticum, 189 
Osmunda, 318 

Outbuildings and greenhouses, assessing, 
474, 504 * 

Outdoor Carnations, 223 
Chrysanthemums, 403, 445, 466, 523 
culture. Carnations for, 182 
fernery, Ferns for, 645 
garden, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 66, 78, 92,108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 208, 234. 

248, 202, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 356 

372, 388, 404, 418, 482, 440, 458, 471 

482, 406, 510, 524, 538, 552, 568, 684, 

600, 616, 632, 648, 664, 678, 694, 706, 

720,786 ... 

gardening, 222 
Mushroom-bed, an, 425 
plants, 3, 22, 34, 43, 59, 67, 83, 98,109, 
131, 142, 159, 166, 181, 200, 211, 223, 

237, 269, 284, 297, 309, 326, 347. 362, 

380, 896, 412, 427, 436, 461, 466, 472, 

483, 604, 513, 631, 642, 663, 573, 589, 

608, 617, 633, 649, 667, 679, 096, 708, 

724, 741 

Tomatoes in boxes, 619 
Vine culture, 640 
Vines, 676 

Oven, frame over an, 664, 672 
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Overcropping, effects of, 261 
Overgrown orchard, 389 
Oxalis for a hanging-basket, 273 
Oyster-shells for plants, 445, 46G 


BACKING fruit, 330 
-L Grapes and Strawberries, 197 
Peaches, etc., 460 
soft fruit, 207 
Pseony, White, 460 
Pseomes, 295 
and Iris, failure of, 609 
and Rhododendrons, planting, 1S1 
removing, 632 
Tree, 553 

Pagoda-plant, the, 25 
Palma Cnristi, 662 
Palm, 304 
Cocoa-nut, the, 13 
Dwarf Fan, leaves of a, 70 
house and rook garden, at Streatham 
Hall, Exeter, 559; at Streatham Hall , 
Exeter , view in the, 559 
infested with thrips, 63 
latania borbonica, in a room, 114 
leaves, Dwarf Fan, 89 
Parlour, 313 (cut), 543, 556 
Palms and Ferns, 432.; hardy, 687; in pot* 
in a greenhouse, *487 
for drawing-room decoration, treatment 
of, 392 

for room decoration, 63 
for table decoration, 39 
greenhouse, 725 
repotting, 42 
small, growing on, 118 
temperate and cool greenhouse, 6S6- 
treatment of, 227, 265 
Tree-Ferns, etc., planting out, 88 
Umbrella and Sago, 265 
vigorous growers, 687 
Pampas-grass, cutting, 483 
dying, 181, 200 
injured by frost, 104 
Pancratiums flowering, 256 
Panicum variegatum, 7 
Pans or boxes, sowing seeds in, 163 
Pansy bedding, 159 
Black, a, 181 
cuttings, 176 
seed, and boxes, 726 
Pansies after blooming, 297, 310 
and Calceolarias dying, 368 
and Violas, 29, 312 
and worms, 51 
cutting down, 273 
etc., propagating, 304 
for next year, 273 
insects destroying, 327 
manure for, 166 

Tufted, 272, 309; and their culture, 99; 
a reserve batch of, 100; cuttings 
of, 99, 350; mulching, freely, 100; 
propagation of, 350; prune the plants, 

Violets, and Carnations, 83 
with golden leaves, 182 
Papaivr pilosum, 309 
Paper Reed, the, 12 
Paraffin-oil and plants, 125, 133 
stove in a greenhouse, 479 
cask, cleaning a, 12 

Parasites on Lemon-scented Verbena, 376, 
300 

Paris Daisy, the, 600 
Parlour window, plant for a, 154,173 
Parrot, grey, 456; food for, 456; treat¬ 
ment of a, 17/ 

picking out its feathers, 220 
plucking out its feathers, 64 
Parrot's beak decaying, 64 
Parsley, 198, 739 
failing, 235 
for an edging, 302 
in winter, 449, 466, 477 
running to seed, 449 
Parsnips, 82, 739 
and Leeks, early, 337 
canker in, 60 

Partridges, young, treatment of, 385 
Pasqve-Jtov'cr, 284 

Passiflura Constance Eliott , flowers of, 

princeps, 153; and P. quadrangularis, 
cut jtoweriiig-sprays of, 153 
Passion-flow'er Constance Eliott, 448, 479 
hardy White, the, 427 
losing its blossoms, 359 
moving a, 466, 484 
on a south-east wall, 327 
pot, worms in a, 745 
repotting a, 385 
seedling, a, 557 
treatment of a, 462 
Passion-flowers, 153, 229, 639, 654 
in a glass porch, 195, 218 
not blooming, 336 
Paths, etc., Moss on, 708, 726 
Strawberries round, 540 
tarred, 176 

Paved verm* soil floors for vineries, 281 
Pea, best for show, 603, 510 
family, the Sweet, 331 
Sweet, cut flowering-sprayt of the, in t* 
vote, 130; or the Nasturtium, 116 
Telephone, 392 
Peas, 32, 81, 278, 739 
and Beans, beetles eating, 176 
and Celery, 721 
autumn-sown, 544 
Dwarf, 411 

early, 618; and slugs, 682, 700 
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Peas, failure- uf, 321 

for succession, plan tin gr, 144 
pood, a succession of, 992 
green-fly on, 302 
isolated* rows, 392 

Sweet, 130, 296, 412, 605; and Mignon¬ 
ette, sowing, 427 ; in pot*, sowing, 
688 ; new, 284 ; their value and useful¬ 
ness, 412 
treatment of, 434 
wire-netting for, 18 

Peach and forcing-house, heating a, 250 
and Nectarine-tree* in a greenhouse, 
146, 152; young, 211, *40 
for a cool lean-to house, 4 
growing, 607, 624 
in cool greenhouse, 390 
leaved Bell-flower, the, 326 
pruning, 726 
Royal George, 578 

Peach-tree, a pyramidal , in fruit in a 
pot , 225 

attacked by woodlice, etc., 390 
gumming, 698 
scale on, 12 
unfruitful, an, 359, 375 
unsatisfactory, an, 241, 250, 270 
Peach-trees, black-fly on, 728, 741 
deteriorating, 211 
disbudding, 33, 95 ; etc*, 409 
fruit dropping off, 439, 451 
Gishurst Compound for, 33 
in a cold orchard-house, 375 
in pots, 225, 348 

in tubs, treatment of young, 271; 

young, treatment of, 348 
mildewed, 321 
Nectarines and, 460 
planting, 241, 249, 270, 460 
pruning, 540 

successful, transplanting, 636 
treatment of, 95, 727, 741 
watering, 511, 529, 578 
when to move, 636 
wire for, 675, 684 
Peaches and Nectarines, 528 
and Vines for early forcing, 211, 225. 
240 

etc., packing, 460 
good, 578 

ui a small greenhouse. 451, 474, 488 

in pots, 557 

in the open air, 578 

in vineries, 424, 438 

not ripening, 385 

on open walls, 77 : forming the borders 
for, 77 ; good borders, 77 ; planting, 
77 

orchard-house, 451 
training, 78 
treatment of, 348 
Peacock, lame, a, 522 
Pear and Apple-tree blossoms eaten, 170 
and Apple-trees, bush, 48,741 ; espalier, 
48 ; manuring, 126; moving, 540 
Bergunotte d’Ksperen, 459 
Bfurre (CAmanlix, 389; hard}', 450; 
B. Ranee, 459 

blossoms and birds, 728, 741 
Chaumontel, 459 • 

Durondeau, 591 
Doyenne du Cornice, 591 
Raster Beurrf, 459 
Elisa d’Heyst, 459 
Fondante d’Automne, 450 
Huyshe’s Prince Consort, 591 
Jargonelle, 714 (cut), 460 
Jean de Witte, 459 
Josephine de Malines, 459, 592 
Hadame Millet, 459 
Marechal de la Cour, 591 
Marie Louise, 591 
Melon, the, 148 
Ne Plus Heuris, 459 
Olivier de Serres, 459 
IStwarton Duchess, 315, 591 
Thompson’s, 591 
Van Mons Leon Leclerc, 591 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, 450; fruiting- 
branch of, 450 
Winter Nelis, 459 
Pear-tree, an unsatisfactory, 728 
caterpillars on a, 564 
espalier and trellis, 48 
Jargonelle, grafting a, 5 
maggots on a, 170,189 
plants under a, 182 

pyramid in fruit, 499 ; winter-pruned, 
scale on, 337 

Pear-trees, Apple and, moving, 629 
barren, 488 

Wight on, 153,169,188 
maggots in, 176 
pyramid, 488 
standard, 303 
treatment of, 424, 438 
unfruitful, 271, 624 
Pears, 528, 577, 740 
and Applet, espalier, 241 
autumn, for a London garden, 529 
Chaumontel, blaokened, 219 
early dwarf, 111; some good, 450 
food late, 469 
keeping, 474 
late autumn, 69t 
Peat for Lilies, 412 
Mo » litter, 634; manure, 224 
Pegged-down Roses for a bed, 467 
Pegging down, Red and White Roses for, 
393 ; Roses, 4*0, 435, 436 
Pegs, gah-anised-iron wire. 32 
Pelargonium album muitiflorum, 569 
and Geranium, 51 
Aurore-boreale, *81 
ctamfcault, m 


Pelargonium, early-doworina, useful, a, 
569 

Empress of Tndia, 190 
flowers turning brown, 256 
Ivy-leaved, double-flowered on a trail, 
020; in a basket, 9 
leaves, spot on, 177 
Zonal, a, 3(58 
Pelargoniums, 230 
Aurore-boreale, 265 
cutting back, 416 
early-flowering, 569 
flowering, 385 

Geraniums and Fuchsias, growing, 486 
in Wardian case, 306 
Ivy-leaved, 9, 316, 405, 620 ; as window- 
plants, 227 
repotting. 434 
spring-struck, 140 

Zonal, and Chinese Primulas, soil for, 
569; and Fuchsias, treatment of, 256 ; 
and Ivy-leaved, 9; and Regal, 729 1 
Double-red, 187; for exhibition, 50; 
for winter-flowering, 504; large- 
flowered, 239; single, 139 
Pentstemon harbatus, 396 
Bearded, the, 396 

Pentstemons, hybrid, good kinds of, 143; 
prunuig, 142 

Perennial Gaill&rdias, 412 
hardy, 238 
Poppies, 223, 309 
Sunflowers, 99 ; tall sorts, 09 
Perennials, hardy, from seed, 742 
Pergola, making a, 690 
of wood, a, 485 ; form of the struct ure, 
485 

Pergolas or arches, fruit-trees on, 677 
or creeper covered walks, 485 
Periwinkles or Vincas, 648 
planting, 414 

stove, 333 ; as the plantscease to flower, 

333 

Perpetual Roses, Hybrid, mildewed, own 
root, 378 

Persimmon, treatment of a, 77 
Petunia, 693 
green-edged, 336 
Petunias, 230, 264, 309 
as window plants, 305 
mildewed, 297 
treatment of, 500 
Phaius albus, 493 
grandifolius, 76, 630 
maculatus, 12 
Wallichi, 245 

Phalaanopeis with other Orchids, 662 
Pheasants, food, etc., for young, 193 
Phlebodium aureum, 285 
pulvinatum, 285 
sporadocarpum, 285 
Phlebodiums, 285 

Phlox Drummondi, 117, 693; flowers of, 
GO ; and China Asters in pots, 46 
Nelsoni and P. setacea, 181 
White Herbaceous, a, 83 
Phloxes, alpine, 310; charming masses, 
310 ; good rich ground for, 310; other 
kinds, 310; the most distinct, 310 
annual, 60 
best dwarf, the, 589 

Herbaceous, 82; rooting the cuttings 
of, 83 

Pholidota imbricata, 148 
Photographic studio, uses of a, 58 
Phyllanthus, culture of, 135 
Physalis Alkekengi, 422, 486 (cut), 067 
Picotees, 166 

and Carnations, 166; buds of, 166; 
layers of, 166; Beed of best strain, 166 
Picturesque and showy, object, a, 263 
Pigeon-manure for Roses, etc., 512 
Pigeons and Rabbits for table, 493, 536 
Fantaii, young, 430 
Pillar-plant, a good, 216 
Rose, treatment of a, 454 
Pillars, iron, trailing plants for, 224 
Pilumna nobilis, 25 
Pine-apple, best, 697 
in fruit, well-managed, 697 
Pine, Chilian, the, 722 
Norfolk Island, in a pot, 199 
Pine-trees, unhealthy, 397 
Pink Mrs. Sinkins, 472, 547; for a room, 
313 

Pinks, 230 
Sea, or Thrifts, 100 
Pipes filled with dirt, 321 
not-bed over, 701 

hot-water, fixing propagator on, .'130, 
839; for a forcing-house, 517, 536; 
separating, 48; unjointing, 292, 311 
Piping for glass-house, 385 
Pit, brick, heating a, etc., 171 
building a, 723 

concrete-built, uses of a, 172,186 
converting a, into a house, 593 
forcing, 524 

Pits and frames, 16, 92,122, 458: cold, 30, 
222, 471, 524; glass-houses, 355; 
Potatoes in, 561 

cold. 372, 568, 584 ; and frames, 107, 
632 

Pitcher-plant, Californian, 216 
Pittosporum erassi folium, 662 
treatment of, 37 
Plague of woodlice, 404 
Plan, admirable, an, 242 
Plant, a good window, 280 
Air, treatment of an, 643, 731 
Allamanda Hendersoni, specimen, of 
an, 255 
Calvary, 323 

Cocoa-nut, treatment of a, 694 
Cucumber, going off, 689 
Egg, treatment of an, 391 
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Plant, Evergreen Japanese Aralia. the, 
as a room, 279; Prickly Ivy, grace¬ 
ful, a, 533 

lowering, of Carnation Souvenir de la 
Malmaixon, 621 
foliage, shrivelling, 622 
for a dry hank, good, a, 157 
for a grave, close-growing, 382 
for a parlour window, 154, 173 
for a shaded lxmier, 223 
for the border of a grave, 160 
garden, the Aniaranthus as a, 677 
gnib at the root of a Strawberry, 192 
hanging, for a shop, 504 
India-rubber, and Dmrrcna injured by 
frost, 570; losing leaves, 336; unsatis¬ 
factory, 259 

Mexican Hand, the, 341 
Of Azalea mollis, forced, 543 
on a telegraph pole, 200 
Pagoda, the, 25 
show in August, 129, 154 
specimen, Rynchospermum jasminnides 
as a, 395 

Table, good, a, 545; Croton Warreni, 
527 ; 

wall, the Clematis as a, 379 
If infer Heath, showing habit of, 502 
Plants, Air, 781; alpine, 22 ; in beds and 
borders, 22; of easy culture, 84 
and fruit, names of, 13, 27, 40, 52, 76, 
90, 105, 120, 135, 147, 177, 192, '206, 
245, 259, 274, 305, 337, 353, 36b, 385, 
416, 430, 443, 456, 468, 480, 493, 507, 
521, 536, 549, 564, 582, 598, 614, 662, 
676, 704, 710, 783, 740 
and paraffin-oil, 113,125 
applying soapy water to, 222, 233 
are North American, hardy ? 014 
Australian, seeds of, 746 
bedding, 600; cuttings of, 3%; harden¬ 
ing off, 66, 138; herbaceous borders 
and, 327; keeping, 482; Orchids with, 
704 ; taking up, 395, 403 
best room, 279, 313, 
bog, and bog gardens, 189 
bush, 339 

Cabbage, nitrate of soda for, 82 
Celery, treatment of, 198 
choice fine-leaved stove, 202; green¬ 
house and stove, 593; hardy trailing, 
181 

climbing round a window at Si, W al- 
thain-terrace, Blackrock, near Dublin, 
539 

conservatory, 655 
etc., for a bazaar, 847 
evergreen and Ferns for a dairy window, 
43, 53 

line-leaved, 529 
for a bazaar, etc., 477 
for a border shaded by Beech-trees, 142 
for a cold greenhouse, 620, 638; and 
plants for a London garden. 631 
for a cold-house, 70 
for a cool-house, 535 
for a conservatory, 37 
for a dry spot, 4 
for a glazed porch, 6 
for a greenhouse, 172; border, 478, 487 
for a hanging basket, 595; in a hall, 
604 

for a London garden, 018, 633, 667 

for a mission-room border, 114 

for an aquarium, 22, 86 

for a narrow border, 110, 131 

for an exposed garden, 43 

for a north bed, 600 

for an unheated greenhouse, 135 

for a room, 71 

for a shady border, 74 ; spot, 618, 633 

for a shop window, 693, 711 

for a small damp greenhouse, 395 

for a town greenhouse, 297, 701,711 

for a verandah, 237 

for a wall, 202 

for bonks, 149,167 

for carpet bedding, 104 

forced, after blooming, 112,149 

for cold greenhouse, 817 

for damp soils, 105 

for edging, 34 ; groups, 7 ; to a stream, 
165. 182 
for eagings, 44 
for heavy soil, 724 
for north aspect, 304 
for small rock-garden, 310, 327 
for the unheated greenhouse, 292 
for vases, 136 
for windows, 26 
for winter flowering, 265 
from seeds, 780; raising, 41 
good hardy bulbous, 451 
Grapes and other, 660 
greenhouse, D&vallias as, 535; harden¬ 
ing off, 156; bard-wooded, 140 mixed, 
Masdevallias as, 535; neglected, 88, 
286; of easy culture, 47, 56; repot¬ 
ting, 118; syringing, 97 ; to be grown 
in the shade, 192 
roups of, 741 
ganging, for a shop, 517 
hard-wooded, 180, 234, 248, 404 ; pot¬ 
ting, 91; April, best method for, 91 
hardy climbing, for a very cold place, 

44 ; for furnishing, 510, 486. 495; for 
show, 484 ; for winter forcing, 418; 
from seeds, 137 ; in gardens, 679; in 
pots, 121; in pots and tubs, 735 
herbaceous, on Grass, 590 
In a cold greenhouse, 88 
in a conservatory bed, 20, 37 
in a frame, 685 
In a Fuchsia-bed, 428 
In a lean-to greenhouse, 686 
in a London greenhouse, 172 


Plants in a room, storing, 410, 417 
in a tank, 545 
in a vinery, flowering, 422 
in bed, after bulbs, 668 
indoor, 9, 19, 37, 45. 55, GO, IS, 95, IF-.. 
127, 139, 156, 171, 186, 216, 220, 23s. 

266, 264, 282, 295, 310, 332, 341, 3.V.). 

376, 395, 406, 422, 433, 447, 461, 47S. 

486, 500, 516, 525, 548, 559, 569, 592.. 

601, 620, 637, 662, 009, 685, 700, 711 

729, 744 

injured by fumigation, 570 
insect eating, 430 
insects at the roots of, 110 
in small pots, 195 
ivory filings for. 557 
most suitable, 195 
native bog, 189 

not flow ering, 463; in a window, 47i' 
or cut-flowers, growing for profit, 622: 
outdoor, 3, 22, 34, 43, 59, 67, 83, 98, 10O. 
181, 142, 159, 165, 181, 200, 202, 211, 

223, 237, 269, 284, 297, 309, 326, 347, 

362, 380, 399, 412, 427, 436, 451, 406* 

472, 478, 483, 504, 513, 531, 542, 553, 

689, 608, 617, 633, 649, 667, 679, 696, 

708, 724, 741 

oyster-shells for, 445, 466 
Petunias as w indow, 306 
pot, and wireworuis, 17; easily grown- 
for summer, 264 ; for a sunny window K 
63, 71 

propagating bedding, 909 
propagation of window, 280, 293 
prune the, 350 
Pyrethrums and, 653 
raising, 745 
repotting, 744 

rock, wall for, plan of a, 011; wait 
for, section and elevation, 611; wall., 
choice, 131 
rockery, 68 
roof. Fuchsias as, 68 
room ; 196 ; best, 604; and table,.best, 
345 

roots of, washing the, 656 
seasonable, for the house, 130 
self-clinging, for a north wail, 59 
shrubs, etc., moving, 532 
soda in water for, 722 
sowing seeds of various, 186 
spent Hops for, 234, 255, 262 
stove ana greenhouse, 550 ; choice, 10, 
45, 461 ; fine-foliaged, 139 ; winter¬ 
flowering, 487 

Strawberry, 350; cankered, 591 
suitable, for a porch, 102, 114 ; for a- 
rookery border, 631 
table, best, 545 
tar-water for, 217 
to bloom by June, 76 
to drive away flies, 386 
Tomatoes, older, 588 
Tomato, raising, 18 
town, British Ferns as, 133 
Tuberous-rooted and bulbous, in baskets,. 
447 

under a greenhouse staging, 57, 525 
a Pear-tree, 182; conservatory staging; 
67; Horae-Chestnut-trees, 685, Oil, 
trees, 611 

useful for autumn and early winter, 509 
sized, 266 

various, sowing seeds of, 172 
ventilation for window, 280; of window.- 
294 

Water, indoor, 713 

window, 632, 687 ; and room, 706- 
Tuberous Begonias as, 21 
winter-flowering, 56, 310 
worms at the roots of, 245 
Plantain Lilies, 785 
Plantains in a lawn, 484 
lawn-sand and, 382 
on a tennis-lawn, 23 

Planted, newly (Apple-trees), pruning, 
608, 624 

Planting a bed with Stocks, 009 
a border, 327, 427, 650 ; under windows, 
154, 173, 177 
a garden, 513 
a greenhouse border, 176 
a Holly-hedge, 171 
and pruning fruit-trees, 635 
Asparagus, 266 

boas, 484 ; in front of a house, 498 
Briers, 580 

Broccoli on hard ground, 682 
Colchicums, 85, 99 
crowded, 334 
Daffodil Jbulbs, 60 
Dahlia-roots, 414 
early Potatoes, 681 
Firs, 611 

flower-beds, 26,105 

fruit-trees, 225, 240, 359, 374, 424, 438, 
728 

Gladioli. 20; bulbs, 44 
Gooseberries, etc., 112 
Hollies, 558; etc., 311 
Holly-trees, 379 , 

Lilies, 632 
Narcissus, 729 

of fruit-trees, early versus late, 303 
out, 334; a Stephanotis, 730; Chrysan¬ 
themums, 572; Palms, Tree-Ferns* 
eto., 88 ; Vegetable Marrows, 101 
PMOniee and Rhododendrons, 181 
Peach-trees, 241, 249, 270, 460 
Peaches on open walls, 77 
Peas for succession, 144 
Periwinkles, 414 
Potato, 82 
Potatoes, 168 
Raspberry -canes, 57, 74 
Raspberries, 330, 369, 4*4 
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flouting Rose-tpetb, .">47 

Roses and Clematis, 17 j 

Savoys, 123 * • ; 

screen, 294 I 

Strawberry, 4 

Strawberries, 373 

Tea Roses, 538 

time, 212 

Vines, etc., 410 

White Gladiolus bulbs, 542, 571 
Platycerium grande, 689 ' 

stemmaria, 639 
Plutyceriums, 689 
I’Icurothallis lingua, 676 
lieione Arthuriana, 530 
humilis, 530 ; h. tricolor, 530 
lagenaria, 530 \ 

inaculata, 530 
Keiehenbachiana, 530, 564 
Wallichiana, 530 
i’leiones, 506, 530 
not showing flower, 416 
Plum, Apricot, 578 

Ci*e’» Golden Drop , 439 ; fruiting-branch 
of, 635 

good late, some, 635 
Green Gage, 425, 740 
Victoria, 197 ; fruiting-branch of, 197 
Plum-tree, an Orleans, 410 
dying, 120 ! 

not bearing, 321 j 

wall, removing a, 500 i 

Plum-trees, greeivflies on, 439 ; 

leaves of unhealthy, 176 ' 

pruning, 385 
treatment of young, 211 
unfruitful, 303 ! 

Plums, 577, 740 

and Cherries for a west wall, 374 
few good, a, 426 
fine, 414 
good late, 439 

large, ahd Cherry-tree bleeding, 474 
on walls, 658 
pruning, 726 

Plumbago cajwnsis, flowering -shoot* of, 

55 ; not flowering, 368 
larpentas, 84 
treatment of a, 712, 744 
Plumbagos, notes on, 55 
Plunging, 197 
Chrysanthemums, etc., 611 
the pots, 694 

Pods, Carnations splitting their, 397 
437 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, 733 
treatment of a, 68 
Pole, plants on a telegraph, 200 
Polyantha Rose, Crimson Rambler, 063 
Polyanthus Narcissi, 652 
Polygonatum multiflorum, 558, 590 
Polygonum cuspidatum, 590 
sphaerostachyum, 690 
race ini folium, 181 
Polypodium Drynpteris, 671 
Polvpodv, the, 671 
Golden, 285 

Polystichum ventuttum, 44<» 

Pomegranate, treatment of, PM 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, 247 
Dahlia, a good type of, 007 
Dahlias, best, 667 
Pond, mud from a, 405 
weeds in a, 199 
Pontedoria, 526 
Pool, frogs in a, 71 
Poplar-tree, destroying a, 461 
killing a, 82 
Poppy Anemones, 143 
Blue Himalayan, the, 327 
Ilairft, the, 309 
seed, Iceland, sowing, 542 
White, for cutting, 483 
Poppy-tree, the, 379 
Poppies, Iceland, 237, 437 
perennial, 223, 309 
transplanting, 298, 310 
White, 223 

Porch , cottage, in Surrey, Roses on a, 051 
glass, Passion-flower in a, 195 
glazed, plants for a, 6 
plants suitable fer a, 102, 114 
small, Gloire de Dijon Roses in a, 43 
Porches, Rose-covered, 651 
Portable houses on a farm, breed of fowls 
for, 717 

Portland cement, 387, 406 
Position, aspect or, 249 
right, 294 

Posy, winter, a, 055 
po>ies. winter, 655 

Pot, Antherictun rariegntum in a, 529 
itumid Azaleas, 332 

culture, 570; Mignonette for, 73<>; of 
Lilium candiduin, 357 ; Roses for, 737 
flower, filling a, 709, 724 
Gre.rillca robust a in a email, a* grown 
for Covent-go rd<‘ n-ma rket . 346 
Lilium auratum in a, 229, 239 
plants and wireworms, 17 ; for summer, 
easily grown, 264 ; for a sunny win¬ 
dow, 53 

Pyramidal Peach-tree in fruit, in a 

Rose for, 719; for show, 696, 710 
Roses outdoors, 695 

small, icell-managed Achimenes in a, 
433 

2'ra Ruse Niphetos in a, 641 
Vine culture, notes on, 281 
Vines in fruit, well-managed, 281 ; 
ripening of, 636 

Pots and tubs, hardy plants in, 735 
best Mignonette, for, 712 


Pots, Chrysanthemums in, 215, 223, 399 
Conifers in, 199 

early Melons in, 674 I 

flower, 215, 228 I 

for Begonias, 502, 516 
fruit-trees in, 373 
Grape-Vines in, 529 

growing Lilacs in, 184 ; Spiriea japonica i 
in, 543 ! 

hardy Ferns in, 242 ; and alpines in, 510 ! 
Hyacinths in, 675 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses in, 183; Tea 
Roses in, 586, 651 

in a greenhouse, Palms and Ferns in, 487 

Irises in, 638 

Lilies in, 478 

Lilium auratum in, 417 

Musk in, 406 

Peaches in, 557 

Peaeh-trees in, 225, 343 

plants in small, 195 

plunging, the, 674 

Roses in, 556, 641 ; for cut-flower trade, 
626 

sowing Sweet Peas in, 68S 

Strawberries in, 211, 240, 374 

Tea Roses in, 420, 502, 6U6, 626 ! 

Tomatoes, using, 393 

Tulips for forcing in, 342 i 

Veronicas in, 638 

Potato, Ashleaf Kidney, a good type of, 561 
culture, 167 
Duke of Albany, 603 
Early Row, 681 

Late Rose, or Cottager's Red, a good 
keeping, 449 
Onions, growing, 31, 49 
or underground Onion, 143 
planting, 82 
Schoolmaster, 250 
Snowdrop, 111 
Btems, beetles in, 304 
White Beauty of Hebron, 526 
White Elephant, 167 
Potatoes, 32, 233, 434, 660, 739 
and Asters destroyed, 337 
best, 739 
dressing, 235 

early, 161, 571; planting, 681 
for early forcing, 526 
for show, 250; manure for, 73 
good. 111 

m pits and frames, 561 
Kidney, Ashleaf, 411 
leaf-mould for, 789 
planting, 168 
preparing the soil for, 167 
Rea Kidney, for show, 82 
seed, 599; direct light not required, 
599; well prepared sets, 599 
selection of sorts, 167 
soil for, 107, 544 
storing, 366 

superphosphate for, 111 
treatment of, 185 
young, growing, 123 
Potting Adiantums, 40 
bulbs for forcing, 372 
(’anna-roots, 712, 730 
Cattleyas, 76 
Chrysanthemum, 723 
compost for Auriculas, 124 ; keeping a, 
15 

Ferns, 615 
firm, 195 

Fuchsias and Geraniums, 712 
Gloxinias, 102 

< • \ mnogrammas, 86 

hard-wooded plants, 91 ; April best 
month for, 91 
lath, using, 91 
Maiden-hair Ferns, 382 
material for Ferns, etc., 36 
odontoglossuma, 480 
off Cauliflowers, 365 

< hchids, 453 

Roses and Lilium auratum, 695 
sea sand for, 673, 677 
soil, wood-ashes in, 705, 726 
sto\e Ferns, 456 
the first, 296 

up Carnation layers. 479 ; Carnations, 
41; Lily of the Valley, 701 
Poultry and cat, 232 
and Rabbits, 13, 27, 52, 62, 90, 120, 1.36, 
161, 177, 193, 206, 220, 232, 260, 274, 
289, 305, 321, 337, 353, 369, 385, 430, 
444, 456, 493, 522, 536. 565, 585, 614, 
630, 662, 717 

Barley-meal for, 353, 444 
egg-producing, 369 
for exhibition, etc., 630 
for North of England, winter-laving, 
353, :«S9 

for villa occupiers, 353 
housing of, 136 

keeping, beginning. 232 ; book on, 27 
older stock, the, 260 
plenty of light for, 136 
queries, 337 

reducing one's stock, 2G0 
spire, 662 

table birds; and market versus fancy- 
fowls, 13 

unsatisfactory, 430 
ventilation for, 136 
Preserve, Tomato, 477 
Primrose, double, becoming single, 159 
garden, a, 633 ; in Surrey, a, 633 
Munstead Early White, 609 
White, useful, a, 309 
Primroses, hunch-flowered kinds, 633 
whites and yellows, 633 
Primula Auricula, 124, 785 


( amellias in, 4S6, 643, 
Campanulas in, 315 

Digitized by 


701, 713 Chinese, seed, saving, 548; treatment 

Goi >gle" 


Primula, Double White, 620 
intermedia, 109 

e ponica, 472 j 

tifolia, 259 | 

obeonica, 71, 79 ; in a room, 114 
rosea, 110 i 

Sieboldi, 51 

verticillata sinensis, 51 
Primulas, 345, 735 j 

and Auriculas, 595 
and Cinerarias, 368 

Chinese, 321, 433; and Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, soil for, 569 ; culture of, 744 ; 
Double, 216; Double Red, 56, 69; 
Double White, 20; for room decora- ; 

tion, 462 ; growing, 730; old, G3; re¬ 
potting, 273, 282, 296 

early, 176 I 

good, a few, 109 

Privet and trees, enclosure of, an, 48 
cuttings of, 304 

Profit, a cold-house for, 525 , 

Begonias for, 569, 622 
Chrysanthemums for, 6S4 
Cucumber growing for, 335, 344 
flowers for, 295 | 

fruit growing for, 359, 408, 577, 606 
fruit-trees for, 188, 579, 592 
gardening for, 654 
greenhouse for, 602 

growing cut-flowers and plants for, 622 
Lavender for, 182 
Tomatoes for, 561, 659 
Profitable greenhouse, a, 342 
Proof, mildew, 392 
Propagate Chorozemas, 669 
Propagating, 308, 632 
Abutilons, 416, 422 
a Chimonanthus fragrans, 155 
a Clematis, 542 
Altemantheras, 368 
an Allspice-tree, 155 
a Tea Rose, 146, 155 
a Virginian Creeper, 478, 4S9 
bed, the, 356 
bedding plants, 309 
Chestnut-trees, 398 
Chrysanthemums, 705 
Clematis Jackman!, 461 
Coleus, 304 
Daffodils, 590 

Daphne Mezereum, 142; and Kcrria 
japonica, 125 
Echeverias, 368 

frame, raising Begonias in a, 40 

frames, 54 

Grape-Vines, 189 

Hollies and Laurels, 155, 179 

Honeysuckles, 205 

hot-beds for, 694 

house, 30, 66, 78, 108 

Hydrangeas, 256, 265 

Iresines, 368 

laurels, 581 

Maples, 629 

Paris Daisies, 148 

Pansies, etc., 304 

pit, 262 

preparing for, 048 
Propagation of Auriculas, 124 
of Roses from cuttings, 737 
of Tufted Pansies, 350 
of window plants, 280, 293 
Propagator for an amateur, 680 
making a, 622 
management of a, 744 
on hot-water pipes, fixing, 330, 339 
raising seeds in a, 67 
winter use of a, 656 
Properties of the alpine Auricula, 137 
Pn>phet-flower, the, 680 
Prune the plants, 350 
Pruned, Ivy, hard hack, 489, 6no 
winter, pyramid Pear-tree, 

Pruning, 727 
a Bougainvillea, 670 
a Cherry-tree, 33 
a Marshal Niel Rose, 512 
and peeling Vines, 511 
and planting fruit-trees, 635 
and training Apricots, 249 ; l ines, 459 
Black Currants, 698, 728 
Camellias, 256, 264 
Climbing Roses, 29 
Clematises, 12 
! close, 315 

Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, 424, 
439 

Figs, 73 

flowering trees, 294 

1 fruit-trees, 389, 488, 499, 698, 714, 727, 
741 ; autumn, 528 

Gooseberries, etc., 60S; and Currants, 
250 

hardv fruits, 607 

hybrid Pentstemons, 142 ; Perpetual 
Roses, 29 

large Apple-trees, 678 
Laurustinus and Euonymus, 142 
1 newly-planted Apple-trees, 008, 624; and 

Roses, 719 

of fruit-trees, summer, 22»5, JoO 
Peach-trees, 540, 726 
I Plum-trees, 385, 726 
Pyracanthus, 665 
I Raspberry-canes, 374 

root, etc., 698 
Roses, 1, 29, 68, 580, 719 
! standard Apples, 658; Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses, 29, 737 

strong and weak-growing Roses, 1 
summer, fruit-trees, 368 ; standard 
Apples, 368 ; trained fruit-trees, 314 
Tea-scented Roses, 29 
Vines, 337, 629, 541, 578 
. Walnuts, 500 


Pyracanthus, pruning, 665 
Pyrethrum aureum, 693 
Pteris, scale on a, 89 
scrrulata densa, 134 
tremulu Smithf&na, 195 
tricolor, 642 

Purple-leaved Barl»erry, 326 
Pyramid Pear-tree in fruit, 489 ; winter- 
pruned, 488 
Pear-trees, 488 

Pyramidal form. Nectarine in, 348 
fruit-trees, 4 

Peach-tree, a, in fruit in a pot, 225 
Pyrethrum, Double White, 230 
Pyrethrums and other plants, 553 
Double, 60 
Pyrolas, 380 

Pyrus japonica seedling, a, 155 


Q 

Q uarters, keeping, 449 

Queenless colonies (Bees), 246 
(Queries, Orchid, various, 549 
Question, legal, a, 7, 377 
Questions, miscellaneous, 206 
Quince not fruiting, 438 
Quince-tree not flowering, 368 



R ABBIT and other skins, dressing and 
curing, 565 
skins, uses of, 27 
treatment of a, 13, 52 
Rabbits, and poultrv, 13, 27, 52, 62, 9o, 

120, 136, 161, 17*7, 193, 206, 220, 232, 

260, 274, 289, 306, 321, 337, 353, 369, 

385, 430, 444, 456, 493, 522, 536, 565, 

582, 614, 630, 717 

and Pigeons for table, 493, 536 
description of, 289, 321, 369 
feeding, 177 
on Grass, 162, 193 
treatment of, 565 
Radish, China Rose, 383, 392 
Wood’s Early Long Frame, 72 
Radishes, 32, 81, 739 
and their culture, 72 
cultivation of, 72 
early, special bed for, 73 
Railway rates, new, the, 680 
Rain-w’ater, galvanised-iron cistern for, 
171, 187, 204 

Raising a Water Lily from seed, 113 
Balsams and Cockscombs, 39 
Begonias in a propagating-framc, 46 
China Asters, 31, 46 
Ferns from spores, 520 
plants from seeds, 41 
seedling Begonias, 172 : Ferns, 15 
seeds in a propagator, 57 
Ktreptoc.irpus from seeds, 332 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, 139, 156 
Ramondia pyncnaica in a rock garden, 
group of, 257 

Ranunculus bulbs, etc., 260 
ltaphia Rutfia, 273 

Raspberry-bushes, digging between, 321 
canes, 424, 557 ; and iron rods, 44n; 

planting, 57, 74 ; pruning, 374 
crop, a bad, 337 

Laxton’s Fillbasket, fruiting-branch of, 
<W 

Superlative (Bunyard’s), 512 
the largest, 714, 728 
Raspberries, 578 
and Strawberries, 400 
bastard, trenching for, 04 
best autumn fruiters, 380 
etc., planting, 359, 374 
for market, 94 
for small garden, 440 
galvanised wire and, 390 
notes on, 94 
planting, 330, 424 
supporting the canes of, 330 
treatment of, 409, 425 
unsatisfactory, 451 
varieties of, 94 
Rats in a garden, 67 

lied and White Currants, 628 ; Roses for 
pegging down, 393 
Dutch Cabbage, 224 

rust and mildew' on Roses, 275; or 
Orange fungus, 641 

spider and thrifts, 641 ; in a greenhouse, 
46 ; in a vinery, 697 ; on Cherry-trees, 
489; on Vines, 271; Vines, t ic., 241, 
270, 303 ; Violets and, 514 
Reed, Paper, the, 12 
Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 612 
Refuse, burnt, 408 
Cocoa-nut, as a protector, 679 
house, using, 76 

, Regal and Zonal Pelargoniums, 729 
, Removing trees, 336 

Repotting a Passion-flower, 385 
■ Chinese Priirtulas, 273, 282, 290 

. greenhouse plants, 118 

Palms, 42 
Pelargoniums, 434 
; plants, 744 

Reseda odorata (Mignonette), 51 
■ Retinospora leptoclada, 326 
! obtusa pygmasa, 24 
j Retinosporas, 221 
Rhodanthes, 371 
and Spiral Mignonette, 478 
’ Rhododendron, ear ly-flinve ring, at Dum¬ 
barton, 541 
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Rhododendron, hardy, in bloom, a, 170 
Xobleanum, 541 
Nuttalli not flowering, 129, 140 
Rhododendrons, 304 
and Azaleas, 533, 541 . 
and Paonies, planting, 181 
dwarf, 477 
early-flowering, 541 
forced, 149 

hardy, 170; established, plants of, 170; 

with margined flowers, 170 
straggling, 142, 337 
treatment of, 222 
under Beech-trees, 478, 489 
Rhonalas, 430 
Rhubarb, 739 
forced, 449 

forcing, 504, 739 ; in a vinery, 518 

for show, 8 

growing, 267 

out-of-doors, 561 

Red, 668 

Rhynchosperanun jasininoides, 395 ; 

' as a specimen plant, 395 
Riehardia sethiopica, 620 
Ripening, Melons not, 336 
of the wood of fruit-trees, 636 
Rock and wall-plants, choice, 181 
Rockfoil, large Silvery, 347 
Rock-plants, plan of a irall for, 611 ; 
section and elevation, 611 
border, 349 

garden, a. 397 ; group of Ramondia 
pyrenaica in a, 257 ; making a, 696 ; 
Palm-house and a, at Streatnam-hill, 
Kxeter, 559 ; plants for small, 810 
gardens, plants for small, 327 
Knot treed, 181 
Rose, the Florentine, 241 
Rose*, (Cistus), 685; the Cistuses or, 
241 

Uockerv, border plants suitable for a, 

531 

in a heate<l greenhouse, 501, 517 
plants, 68 

Bookwork, covering, 473 
Ferns, for covering, 76 
in a greenhouse, 90 

Rods, iron. Raspberry <*anes, etc., on, 440 
Roman Hyacinths, 428, 443, 620, 670 
Roofs of greenhouses, glazing, 70 
Room and table-plants, best, 345 
and window gardening 648; plants, 
706 

Anemones for a, 102 
Azaleas in small pots for a, 101 
Blue Gum-tree for a, 687 
China As tere for a, 410 
decoration, Chinese Primulas for, 462 ; 
Palms for, 63 

drawing, covering a north wall opposite 
a, 498 ; decoration, Palms for, treat¬ 
ment of, 392 

Punkia grandiflora in a, 6 

Irises for a, 595 

Narcissi f*>r a, 102 

Orange tree in a, 72, 86 

Palm, Labania borboniea in a, 114 

plants, 19*5; best, 313, 604 ; for a, 71 

pots of Daffodils for a, 10*2 

Primula obconica for a, 114 

Scarborough Lily for a, 391 

Tigridias in, 6 

White Chinese Primula groicn in a, 
462 

with gas, plants in a, 471 
JSonal Geraniums in a, 6 
Rooms, Dracaenas in, 498 
Maiden-hair Ferns in, 345 
Root of a Rose, Insects at the, 598 
pruning, etc., 698 
Roots, Canna, potting, 712, 730 
Ibihlia, planting, 414 
dead, on imported Orchids, 724 
of plants, worms at the, 245 
Ro.es on their own, 414, 419 
tree, large, 414 ; old, 74 
Rosa polyantha as a stock, 579, 606; 
finer ring-shoot of, 579; seedling 
docks, 580 ; the stocks, 580 
mgosa not flowering, 420 
sjnjtotriseima, flowering-branch of, 393 
Rose Adam, 252 
Adrienne Christophile, 252 
alba rosea, 252 
Amazon e, 252 
and Tomato-house, 606 
Anna Olivier, Tea, 183, 252 
Apricot or W. A. Richardson, 252, 253 
(cut) 

Austrian Copper, 2 
Ayrshire, Dundee Rambler, 540 
Baron Gonella, 145 
Bartiielmy Levet, 344 
Belle Lyonnaise, 252, 344, 305 
Bougere, 252 
Bouie de Xeige, 145 
Bouquet d’Or, 252, 344 
Intds of Climbing Xiphetos falling off, 
132 

Campemelle, 414 
Catherine Memiet, 145, 252 
Online Forestier, 80 
Celeste, 345, 360 
Cheshunt Hybrid, 103, 203 
Cleonatra, 252 

Climbing, for a greenhouse, 378, 394 ; 
Gloire, treatment of a, 710; Xiphetos, 
65 ; Xiphetos in a conservatory, 155 
Cloth of Gold, 300 
Com tease de Frigneuse, 252 
Oomtesse de Kadaillac, 252 


Rose, dark Climbing, a, 606 
dark red, for trellis, 547 
de Meaux, 244 
Devoniensis, 25 
Dr. Grill, 252 

Duehesse d’Auerstadt, 252, 344 , 586 
Duke of Albany, 481 
Dundee Rambler, 737 
j Kmile Dupuy, 25*2, 344 

I Ernest Metz, 254 

! etc., treatment of a, 547 

Etoile de Lyon, 254 
| Eugfene Verdler, 344 

for pot culture, 719 
Fortune’s Yellow, 230 
Francises Kriieer, 254 

g arden, a good, 680 
arland, the, 612 

General Jacqueminot, 345, 435, 642 
i Gloire de Dijon, 217, 218, 252, 344, 394, 

1 436, 503, 533, 565 ; in a bathroom 

window, 21; in a small porch, 43 ; in 
a window, 6; on a house wall, 298; 
on a wall, 555 
Gloire Lyonnaise, 307 
Goubalt, 254 
Green, a, 108, 133 

growing, 503, 696 ; in Lancashire, 632 ; j 
in smoky districts, 555 
Gustave Pigaueau, 005 
Henrietta de Beauveau, 252, 344 
Hon. Edith Gifford, 254 
in a greenhouse, 183, 267 
Innocente Pirola, 254 
Insects at the root of a, 598 
Isabella Sprunt, 254, 435, 663 
Jean Ducher, 254 
John Hopper on a wire fence, 17 
Jules Finger, 254 ! 

La France, 329, 394 ; jioicen of, 145 
Lamarque, 145, 155 ; on a south trail, ; 
155 

leaf, unhealthy, 368] ! 

I’Elegante, 254 j 

I’ldtale, 252, 082 1 

Luciole, 254, 275 ; 

Madame Be rani, 252, 344 I 

Madame B. Levet, 252 
Madame Capucine, 254, 275 I 

Madame Chauvry, 252, 844 I 

Madame Chedane Guinoisseau, 254 | 

Madame De Watteville, 254 
Madame Eugfene Verdier, 252 
Madame Hoste, *254 j 

Madame Joseph Godier, *254 j 

Madame Joseph Schwartz, *254 J 

Madame launlianl, 254 ! 

Madame Moreau, 252 
Madame Trifle, 344 
Madame Willermoz, 254 
Mars hal Xiel, 58. 179, 244, 252, 321, 
329, ;«>4, 502, 533, 605, 710, 720 ; in a 
greenhouse, 17, 29, 58, 204, 467, 
503 ; in a house, 533 ; notes on, 13*2 ; 
pruning a, 512 ; removing, 304 
Marie Van Houtte, 254 
Marquise de Vivens, *254 
M. Charles, 254 
mildew on a, 80 
Miss Ethel Brownlow, 254 
Monthly, failing, 18, 32 
Mrs. James Wilson, 254 
Mrs. Paul, 133 

Musk, Princess de Nassau, 345 J 

name of, 218 

Niphetos, ‘254, 620, 642; climbing, 25*2, 
32!); under glass, 435 
not opening its buds, 475 
of Jericho, 192 
Old Cluster on a wall, 605 
Orchid, etc., in a greenhouse, 4tte 
Perle de Lyon, 254 
Perle des Janlius, 254 
Phenomenal, 3*21 
Pierre Guillot, 254 
pillar, treatment of a. 454 
polyantha. Crimson Rambler, 603 

P ot, 719 ; for show, 696, 710 
rimrose Dame, *254 
Princess de Sagan, *254 
Provence or Cmbttage, 80 
Reine Marie Henriette, 414 
R6ve d’Or. 17, 252, 378 
Hiltons, 254 

H&frano, 254 J 

Sappho,254 . 

sempervirens in a Surrey cottage 
garden , 737 ! 

Souvenir de l>avid d’Angers, 254 
Souvenir it’Kline Vanion, 254 
Souvenir fie Gabrielle Levet, 254 
Souvenir de la Atalmaison, 145, *299,414 
(cut) 

Souvenir <le Paul Xeron, 254 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 264 
Souvenir de Th^rtee Levet, 254 
Souvenir d’un Ami, 254 
species, 393 
Sunset, 254 

Tea, Anna Oticier, jlmcer-buds of, 182 ; [ 
cuttings, 420, 547 ; a, in a greenhouse, i 
095; in a window, 154, 178; Jean I 
Ducher, 095; Xiphetos in a pot, 641 ; 
propagating a, 14G, 155 
The Bride, 254 
the Florentine Rock, 241 
The Puritan, 394 
the White Cluster, 307 
training a, 682 
Rose-tree, moving a, 580 
Rose-trees for a wall, 682 
in open ground, 378 
planting, 547 
Waban, 254 

W. A. Richardson, 243, 255, 737 
t« Perle, 254 


Lotutesse Riza du Parc, 252, 
f'overed porches, 651 
cuttings, 378, 710; for budding, 183; 
striking, 1, 360 
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Roses, 1, 17, 29, 65, 80, 103. 107, 132, 145, 
155, 103, 183, 203, 213, 230, 231, 243, 

252, 267, 275, 295, 293, 307, 328, 329, 

344 , 360, 377, 393, 414, 419, 435, 457, 

475, 481, 502, 505, 612, 532, 546, 565, 

579, 586, 605, 620, 640, 651, 052, 663, 

682, 695, 710, 719, 737 
a basket of, 217 

a bed of, 547 ! 

a hedge of, 547 I 

and Azaleas in an unheated greenhouse, , 
139 i 

and Carnations for coal-mining district, I 
327 ; under glass, 57, 68 
and Clematis, planting, 17 i 

and Clematises, 176 j 

and lilium auratum, potting, 005 1 

and other flowers near a school, 276 
and Tomatoes, COS 1 

autumn, 457 
Ayrshire, 546 

tod of, a, 13 1 

blighted, 475 j 

book on, 006 i 

budding, 107, 1G8, 243 j 

button-hole, 651 

Christmas, 337, 377, 620,667 ; treatment I 
of, 427 

Climbing, 267; best, 58; for a verandah, 1 
503, 517 ; for an iron arch, 420, 486 ; i 
in an unheated greenhouse, 475, 481 ; j 
pruning, 29; under gloss, 710 [ 

colours of, 329 I 

cottage, 737 I 

cutting lea\ es of, 5SG 
dark, 555, 530 , 

diseases and enemies of, G40 < 

etc., from cuttings, 393 
etc., on a wall, 373, 394 , 

etc., pigeon-manure for, 512 ! 

etc., strong-growing, 435 J 

fire-heat for, 737 

fly on, 682, 095 ! 

for a cold house, 103, 502 
for a greenhouse, 586 
for a house wall. 420 

for a London suburb, 29 J 

for a small tod, 533, 005 
for a smoky and windy locality, 378,393; , 
district,*394 

for a town geeenhouse, 53, 05 
for a very light soil, 299 
for beds, 146 

for button-hole work, 710 
for button-holes, 275 
forcing, 435, 663, 719 
for greenhouses, 345 
for pegging down, 540, 557 
for pot culture, 719 
for sale, 436 
for wire fences, 2!) 

from cuttings, 436; propagating, 737 
fruit-trees, etc., manure-water for, 183 
good, 556 ; loam for, 546 
green-fly and caterpillars, 663 ; etc., on, 
641 

greenhouse, 345 
grubs on, 255 

Guelder, moving large bushes of, 209 
Hybrid Perpetual, 58, 107 ; for show, 
626; mildewed own-root, 378; prun¬ 
ing, 29 ; in pots, 168 
Hybrid Tea, in pots, 586, 651 
improving a soil for, 360 
in a tod, 481, 580 
in a cold greenhouse, 547 
in a conservatory, 2 
in a greenhouse, 168, 457, 475 
in an unheated greenhouse, treatment 
of, 155 

in a tow n garden, 3G0, 378 
in a vase, 299 
in a vinery, 457, 475 
in lieds, 55G 
in Demerara, 243 

in pots, 550, 641; for cut-flower trade, 
626 

in suburban gardens, 457 
in the flower garden, G95 
in town gardens, 203 
in Upper Holloway, 89 
in vases and baskets, 217 
largest, 710 

late-flowering, some useful, 481 
lifting, 620 

liquid-manure for, 103 

Marshal Niel and Climbing Xiphetos, 

58; and W. A. Richardson, 108 
mildew on, 132; proof, 457 
monthly, 293 

Moss, 217 ; and monthly, 394 

moving, 475, 482 

newly planted, pruning, 719 

new,*showing early in the season, 133 

not flowering, 257, 307, 328 

old-fashioned sweet-smelling, 642 

old summer, 30 * 

on a cottage porch in Surrnj, 051 

on arch, 328 

on a wall, 533 

on chalky soil, 329 

on fences, 17 

on walls, 323, G05 

on their own roots, 132, 414, 410 

one of the necessary points for, 307 

orange-fungus on, 243, 255 

pegged-down, 307, 435 ; for a bed, 457 

pegging down, 420, 435, 436 

planted out in a conservatory, 710 

pot, outdoors, 695 

pruning, 1, 29, 58, 580, 719, 737 

Heine Marie Henriette ami W. A. 

Richardson, 268 
Rock (Cistus), 241, 685 
Scotch and Australian Brier, 29 
seasonable notes on, 532 


Roses, solid top-dressings for, 546 
serviceable, 145 
stable-manure for, 46 
standard, 828, 787; best, 80; Hybrid 
Perpetual, pruning, 29; in an exposed 
position, 58 ; versus dwarf, 414, 419 
stocks for, 720, 737 
strong and weak growers, pruning, 1 
sweet-scented, 107 

Tea, 252, 299,304, 329, 486, 533, 626 *, and 
building a house for the same, 299 ; 
covering, 337; Dijon, 344; for button¬ 
holes, 457 ; for forcing, 107 ; forcing, 
preparing the plants for starting, 
107 ; from seed, 683; hardiness of, 
481, 503, 512, 646, 547 ; in a green¬ 
house, 555 ; in a house, 518 ; in a rase 
in the house, 299; in pots, 420,502, 
006, 626; planting, 533; scented, 
hardy, are? 586; scented, pruning, 
29 

the best garden, 290 ; time to repot, 6-12 

to bloom in August, 710 

treatment of, 360, 420, 680, 605 

two good, 307 ; old, 414 

under glass, 65 ; insect enemies of, 65 ; 

and mildew, 65 
unhealthy, 243 

Vegetable Marrows between, 82 
wall, 457, 475 ; choice Climbing, 155 
Waltham Climbers, 481 
White, 328, 360 ; and Red, for pegging 
down, 378, 893 
with imperfect flowers, 878 
worms on, 719, 737 
Rosemary and Lavender, 169, 17« 
Rondeletia, culture of, 135 
Roup in fowls, 52 
Royal Ferns, the, 318 
Rubus, 263 
australis, 26S 
biflorus, Nepauleee, 263 
SpectabilU, 263 

Runners, Strawberry, cutting off, 57 
Rushes, diseased, 288 
Rust on Grapes, 112 


s 

gACCOLABXUM ampullacenm, 74 r 

Bellinum, 25, 428 
Blnmei, 337, 428 (cut) 
casleste, 428 
curvifolium, 428 

gig&nteum, 428 ; g. Harrisonisnum, 42S 
guttatum, 428 
Harrisonianum, 76 
liendersonianum, 428 
papilosum, 192 
retUMim, 428 
violaceum, 428 
Saccolabiums, 428 
Salpiglossis, 209, 300 
sinuata, flowers of, 269 
Salsa fy, 689 
bundle of, a, 589 
diseased, 321 
Salting land, 142 
Sand hills, crops on, 483 
lawn, and Plantains, 382 
or grit, 431 

sea, for potting, 673, 077 
washing, 440 
Sandstone, porous, 615 
I Savin, the, 113 
I Sawn/, Early Dtvarf Ulm, 123 
I Green Curled, 301 
| Tom Thumb, 124 
Savoys, 301 

anil Coleworts, sowing, 73 
Cabbages, and, 19S 
culture of, 123 
for seeds, 619 
planting, 123 

Sawdust as manure, 673, 677, 70o 
manure for a garden, 485, 495 
Saw Fern, a, 473 
Ferns, 473 

Saxifraga longifalia, 347 
rosettes of the type, 345 
Scabious, German, 200, 223 
Scale, 041 

1 brown, 519, 558 
on a Pteris, 39 
on Oleanders, 46 
on Peach-trees, 12 
j on Pear-tree, 337 

Scarborough Lila, fine, a, 301 ; for a 
room, 391 

Scented Tobacco-plant after flowering,. 

treatment of, 282 
SchizoBtylis coccinea, 220 
Schoinburghia tibioina, 274 
Schutortia grandiflora, 297; flowers of, 297 
Scilla, 451 
i aiuoena, 451 
| bifolia, 451 

c&inpanulatn, 451 | 
italica, 451 

nutans (Bluebell), 451 * 
petuviana, 452 
sibirica, 452 
Seaforthia elegans, 686 
Sea Hollies, 542 
Pinks or Thr fts, 100 
sand for potting, 678, 677 
Seakale, 739; after cultivation, 47(5 
* and its culture, 476 
for forcing, 561 
forced, 476 
forcing;, 476, 519, 527 
gathering, 681 
1 moving, 411 
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•fteakale naturally grown, 470 
treatment of, 343 

fieasonable floral decoration, 32,114 
kitchen garden notes, 198, 434 
Seaweed as garden manure, 44 
Sections in broad frames, 246 
Sedum8 and Sempervivuras, 730 
Mossy, Saxifrages, and Sempervivums 
for terrace gardens, 79 
Seed, Acacias from, 27 

Anemone coronaria from, 744 
Asparagus going to, 259 
Asparagus plumosus nanus from, 89 
Auriculas from, 660 

Begonias from, 626, 543; flowering of, 
250; raising, 88 
Briers from, 556 
Cabbage, 31; saving, 335 
Calceolaria, sowing, 744 
Carnations from. 111, 131 
Celery, 644, 739 
Chinese Primula, saving, 543 
Delphinium, sowing, 710 
depth of covering for, 163 
English grown Chinese Asters from, 
742 

Eucalyptus, mixed, 74 
flowers from, 710 
Fritillaria meleagris from, 298 
■Gloxinias from, 95, 406 
hardy perennials from, 742 
Hyadnthus candicans from, 653 
Iceland Poppy, sowing, 542 
Lettuce, 739 
Lobelia, satisfactory, 46 
Melon, sowing, 385 
Mistletoe, 36 

■Of Carnations and Picotees, best strain 
of, 166 

Oleanders from, 63 
Onion, sowing the, 618 
pans and boxes, 711, 726 
Parsley running to, 449 
plants fiom, 730 

Potatoes, 699 ; well-prepared sets, 599; 

direct light not required, 699 
raising a Water Lily from, 76, 113; 
Cannas from, 544; China Asters front, 
46 

sowing, 518 ; and seedlings, 163; early, 
093;-in drills, 163; in pans or boxes, 
163 

Tea Roses from, 683 
Tomato, sown too thickly, 18 
Tuberous Begonias from, 601, 730 
Tulip, 403 

Turnip, not growing, 443 
Steeds, 237 

attacks of birds on, 163 
, Australian, 12 
Caraway, 466 
Carnations from, 542 
Cucumber, 739; saving, 279, 302, 320 
Dahlia, 590 

Delphinium, sowing, 726, 742 
flowers from, 119 
Crass, sowing, 472, 483 
hardy plants from, 137 
Holly from, 699 
in a propagator, raising. 67 
of early vegetables, sowing, 659 
of Lilium giganteum, 447, 479 
of tender plants, sowing, under glass, 
163 

of various plants, sowing, 172 
Orchid, 535 
raising plants from, 41 
Savoys for, 619 
shade for, 163 

Streptocarpus, raising from, 332, 342 
Sunflower, harvesting, 363 
various, sowing, 19 
iteedling Anemones, 267 
and seed sowing, 163 
Begonias, 98 ; raising, 172 
Briers, 605 

Carnations, 427, 432, 466 
Cyclamens, 20 
Ferns, 15; raising, 15 
Geraniums, 305 
Uloxinitu, a good type of, 407 
Oranges, 160 
Pyrus japonica, a, 155 
Seedlings, shifting, into larger pots, 164 
Auricula, 304 
Odontoglossum, 456 
l*»t» of, watering, 163 
thinning and transplanting, 163 
young, for winter blooming, 248 
Selnginella at ro viridis, 604 
conferta, 504 
edging of, 266 
erythropus, 604 
grandis, 504 
hsematodes, 504 
Lobbi, 504 
viticnlosa, 504 
Vogeli, 504 
Wallichi, 504 
ISelaginellas, 7 
for show, 729 
tall-growing, 604 
Sempervivum californicum, 443 
Sempervivums and Sedums, 730 
Sensitive-plant, the, 51 
Sesbania grandiflora, 733 
Setting a coil boiler, 256 
a saddle boiler, 49 
Sewage, house, 168 
Shaddock not thriving, 161 
Sliaded border, plant for a, 223 
Shading a conservatory, 67 
for a greenhouse, 118,140,184 
for the roof of a consergatoly, 56, 141 
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Shading greenhouse, etc., 396 
Bee-hives, 218 

watering, and ventilation, 140 
Sharpening the knives of a mowing- 
machine, 109, 129 

Shed, wooden, creeper against a, 159, 
166 

Shoots, weak Vine, 197 
Should Odontoglo8sums, etc., be kept dry 
in winter? 614 
Show, Apple for, 541 
Apples for, 658, 579 
Begonias, for, 638 

best Grape for, 540; Pea for, 503, 519 
bulb, a, 387 
Carrots for, 235 

Chrysanthemums for, 466, 562, 563, 572, 
628 

Coleus and Fuchsias for, 304 

Dahlias for, 419, 431 

Ferns for, 728 

fowls for, 401, 430 

Gooseberries for, 698 

hardy annuals for a, 4 ; plants for, 484 

H.P. Roses for, 626 

keeping Peaches for, 303 

Lilies for, 713 

Pompon Chrysanthemums for, 572 
Potatoes for, 250 j 

pot-Rose for, 696, 710 ! 

purposes, British Ferns for, 676 
Rhubarb for, 8 
Selaginellas for, 729 
vegetables for, 801 

Showing new Roses early in the season, 
133 

Shrub, rock, pretty, a. 74 
Shrubs after potting, 477 
and Trees, 10, 23, 36, 48, 60, 74, 93, 
113, 125, 141, 155, 170, 183, 199, 
209, 241, 251, 259, 263, 286, 294, 311, 
325, 350, 361, 397, 413, 421. 441, 453, 
460, 477, 487, 600, 619, 583, 641, 558, 
580, 585, 610, 628, 657, 665, 685, 699, 
710, 722, 738 
choice, 085 

flowering, for borders, 478, 489, 500 

for an exposed lawn, 141 

for a terrace, 489, 500 

for a town garden, 722 

for forcing, 477; choice, 543 

moderate forcing, 477 

moving, 500 

plants, etc., moving, 632 
trees and, layering, 350 
under trees, 326 
useful, 665, 722 
winter-flowering, 36 
Shrubbery, management of an old, 2U0 
Nettles in a, 738 

Shrubby and Herbaceous Spiraeas, group 
yf, 827 

Meadow Sweet, a , 325 
Meadow Sweets, 325 
Siberian Crabs, the, 221 
Silenes, 176 
Silver Birch, 441, 738 
Wyandottes, 522, 536 
Silver-tree, Leucadendron, or the, 430 
Silvery-leaved Caladiwm, the, 501 
Single Dahlias, etc., wintering, 363, 371 
Situation, notice to leave a, 551 
Skepe to frame hives, transferring from, 
353 

Skiinmiafragrantissima , 667 
japonica, 657 
Skilumias, the, 657 
Skylarks, treatment of young, 206 
Slugs and early Peas, 682, 700 
killing, 137, 164, 179 

Sinilax aspera, 533; fruition-branch of, 
441 

culture of, 438 
growing, 97, 454 
Smilaxes, hardy, the, 441 
the, 533 

Smoky and windy locality, Roses for a, 
378, 393 

district, Roses for a 394 
Smyrna Figs, 579 
Snails and Ferns, 176 
getting rid of, 67 
Snowdrops, 742 

Soap-suds for Tomatoes, 740 ; mixing, 
625 

using, 613 

water, applying to plants, 222 
Soda in w ater for plants, 722 
Soil, 476, 518 
and drainage, 249 
and turf, drying, 375 
caterpillars in Fern, 192 
chalky, manure for, 735 ;*Roses on, 329 ; 

Strawberries on a, 78 
flowers for a cold clay, 182, 200 
for a Cactus, 569 
for a suburban garden, 679, 696 
for Camellias, etc., 712 
for Chinese Primulas and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, 569 
for Davallias, 61 
for Ferns, 567 
for Geraniums, etc., 118 
for Hoya carnosa, 700, 712 
for Hybrid Delphiniums, 3 
for Jacaranda mimosnfolia and Olea 
fragrans, 135 
for Onions, 143 

for Potatoes, 167, 544; preparing the, 
167 

for Roses, improving a, 360 

for Strelitzia ovata, 1Q4 

heavy, growing Carrots on, 681, 700; 

plants for, 724 
light, improving a, 176 
moist, for Freesias, 9 


Soil, potting, wood-ashes in, 705, 726 
Roses for a very light, 299 
suitable for Freesias, 9 
verms paved floors for vineries, 281 
Soils, chalk v, trenching, 468 
clay, 431 

damp, plants for, 105 
description of, 76 
Arm and clayey, 30> 
for Ferns, 15 
heavy, 426 

Solatium capsicostrum, 601 
iosniinoides, 70, 97 ; culture of, 560 
Torreyi, 549 

Solanums, berried, for table decoration, 
87 ; losing their leaves, 729, 737 
growing berried, 202 
treatment of, 57 
Solid White Celery, 406 
Solomon’s Seal, 558, 590, 707: group of, at 
the bottom of a wall, 707 ; in pots, 
122; treatment of, 531, 542 
Sonerila, culture of, 135 
Sonerilas, 316 

Soot-water, using, 457, 477, 484 
Sophronitis cemua, 676 , 

grandiflora, 609 

Sowbreds, why Cyclamens are called, 443 
Sowing annuals, 321 
Beans, 589 
Calceolaria seed, 744 
Delphinium seed, 710, 726 
Endive, 259 
Grass seeds, 472, 488 
Iceland Poppy seed, 642 
Melon seed, 385 
of annuals, thin, 708 
Onions for late spring and early summer 
use, 143; for pickles, 143; in autumn, 
335 

Savoys and Colew'orts, 73 
seed, 518; and seedlings, 163; early, 
693; in drills, 163 

seeds of early vegetables, 659; of vari¬ 
ous plants, 172; of tender plants 
under glass, 163 

Sweet Peas and Mignonette, 427 ; in 
pots, 688 

Tropeolum specioeum, 104 
various seeds, 19 
Sown, autumn, Onions, 484 
self, Tomatoes, 608 

Span-roofed greenhouse, a, 479; heating 
a, 622 

Spanish Broom, the, 326; White (Cytisus 
albus), 665 

Sparmanma africana, treatment of, 89 
Sparrows, getting rid of, 823 
Spartium junceum, 326 
Spathoglottis aurea, 346 
Spawning a Mushroom-bed, 199 
Spawn, Mushroom, 205 
Species, Roses, 393 
twining, 341 

Specimen qf Vinca rosea , a icell-grown , 
333 


Sphagnum Moss, 648 
Spice, poultry, 662 
Spider, red, in a vinery, 697 
Spinach, 82 
Onions, winter, 434 
Round-seeded or summer, 32 
winter, 334 

Spiraea aricefolia, 93, 326 (cut) 
aruneus, 553 (cut), 690 
Astilboides, 553 

Filipendula, 170; F. ft.-pi., cut flowers 
and foliage qf, in a vase, 43 
gigantea, 553 

japonica, 231; a difficult class to deal 
with is, 325 ; in pots, growing, 643; 
treatment of, 156, 421, 431 
IJndleyana, 93 
lobata, 553 
Nobleana, 93 
palmata, 553 
Ulmaria, 553 
Spimas, 43 

and Arums after flowering, 1S1 
etc., herbaceous border, 531 
Herbaceous, 553; group qf Shrubby and, 
327 


Shrubby, select, 93 
Spite a wort Fern, Black, frond of, 382 
Maiden-hair, Black, 382 
Spores, raising Ferns from, 421, 491, 620 
Spray qf ftowers of Lapagerta alba , 570 
qf Sweet Brier, a, 344 
Spring and autumn flowers, 304 ; sown 
Onions, 18 

and winter, lettuces for, 318; Mush¬ 
rooms in, 503 ; vegetables, 266 
Cabbage, 411 
Cabbages, early, 60, 526 
late and early summer use, Onions, 
sowing, 143 

struck Pelargoniums, 140 
Sprouts, Brussels, 198, 335 
Squill, 451 
early, 451 
Italian, 451 
pyramidal, 452 
Siberian, 452 
Spanish, 451, 650 
Stable and fowl-manure, 184,196 
manure in the garden, 224 
uses of a, 671, 623 

Stachys tuberifera, cultivation of, 49 
Stachytarpheta bicolor. 549 
Staging, greenhouse, plants under, 67 
in a greenhouse, 622 
Staking hardy plants, 327 
Standard ana dwarf fruit-trees, 4, 24 
Apple-trees, treatment of, 488 
Apples, summer pruning, 368 
Chrysanthemums, 121 


Standard Roses, 328, 737 ; in an exposed 
position, 58 ; versus dwarf, 414, 419 
Stonnopea grandiflora, 368 
j tigrina, 238 

; Stanhopeas, treatment of, 429 
j Stapelia in ftower, a, 19 
i Stapelias, 19, 76, 282 
1 Staricort, Heart-leaved, 437 
] Stauntonia latifolia, an unhealthy, 206 
Stenorhynchus speciosqs maculatus, 614 
Stephanotis floribunda, 256; planting out 
730 

treatment of, 526, 544, 701 
, Sternbergia, lutea, 176 
' St. John's Wort, Creeping, 74 
\ Stock for Apple-trees, etc., 668 
Lobelias, for, 368 
j recently propagated, 138 
Rosa polyontha as a, 606 
i Roses, 720, 737 
White Queen, 506 
1 Stocks, 693 
| Brier, 244 

Brompton, 428 
i budding Manetti, 547 

! dwarfing, the, 714 

’ forcing, 96 

j Paradise, grafting, 727, 741 
planting a bed with, 606 
I summer, 310 
White, 231, 337 
Stoking a Star boiler, 44 
Stone slabs tor garden walks, 417, 440 
Stones, formation of, 146 
Stopping Chrysanthemums, 117, 655 
Vines, 146,151 

Storing Begonia tubers, 653, 671 
Dahlia tubers, 502, 516 
Gesnera bulbs, etc., 502 
plants in a room, 410, 417 
Potatoes, 366, 449 

Stave, 2, 16, 30, 42, 64, 66, 78, 92,122,138, 
150, 158, 164, 180, 196, 208, 222, 234, 
248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 356, 
j 372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 

1 482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 568, 584, 

600, 616, 632, 648, 634, 678, 594, 706, 
720, 736 

| and greenhouse, ants in a, 139, 156; 
Ferns, 39 ; plants, choice, 503 
Balsams, 283 

crickets in a, 654, 663, 677 
Dracaenas, 238 
Ferns, potting, 456 
heat, 433 

house, cockroaches in a, 526, 543 
in a greenhouse, 461, 501 
oil, an economical, 571; in a Chrysan¬ 
themum-house, 495, 539 

K raffln-oil, in a greenhouse, 479 

riwinkles, 333 ; as the plants cease to 
flower, 333, 338 

plants, choice, 10, 45, 461; choice, fine¬ 
leaved, 202 ; fine-foliaged, 139; green¬ 
house, and, 559; winter flowering, 
487 

Strawberry Admiral Dundas , 24 
beds, old, 330; temporary, 315 
British Queen, 714 
; culture for market, 314 
I early, for forcing, 197 
for a shady border, 374 
j hardy for forcing, 211 

plant, grub at the root of a, 192 
! plants, cankered, 591; plants, 359 
! planting, 4 
j Royal Sovereign, 269 
runners, cutting off, 57 
I Vicomtesse Hmoart de Thury, 197 
j Strawberries, 207, 304 
after forcing, 197 
i and beetles, 270 

beetles attacking, 337 
' best, 271, 425 
failure of, 321 
forcing, 74, 77 
for forcing, 635 
for late forcing, 24 
for post, how to pack, 241 
i in i>otB, 211, 240, 874 
I layering, 259 
' liquid-manure for, 170, 189 
| manuring, 578 

on a chalky soil, 78 
! on an Onion bed, 360 
J packing Grapes, and, 197, 210 
planting, 373 

I preparation of the quarters, 374 
Raspberries, and, 409 
round paths, 540 
treatment of, 541, 684 
! Strawberry-tree, or Arbutus, 643 
I the Arbutus or, 551 
Straw hives, supering, 204 
! skepe, taking Bee’s honey from, 305 
Stream, plants for edging to a, 165, 182 
Streptocarpus from seed, raising, 342 
hybrids. 20, 836 
raising from seeds, 332 
these pretty plants, 332 
Streptocarpi hybrids, 422, 479 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 112 
Striking Alder-cuttings, 336 
Carnations from cuttings, 473 
Chrysanthemum cuttings, 23 
cuttings of a Lemon-seen ted Verbena, 
157,17&, 202; of Black Currants, 337 ; 
of Genista fragrans, 157,173 
Gardenias, 157,172 
Gloxinias in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 119 
hardy Heaths, 298 
Rose cuttings, 1, 360 
1 Studio, photographic, uses of a, 58 
■ Suburban and town gardens, 561 

garden, London, a, 677 ; soil for a, 679. 
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Suburban gardening, 505 
Sulphate of ammonia for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 431 

Summer bed, a, 633, 650 
early, use, sowing Onions for late spring 
and, 143 

Mushrooms for, 302 

pruning of fruit-trees, 225,226, 269, 368; 
standard Apples, 368; trained fruit- 
trees, 314 

Stocks, 310 | 

Sunflower, Double Perennial, flowers of, 
99 

remarkable, a. 339 
seeds, harvesting, 363 
Sunflowers, 35,176 
in vases, 35 

perennial, 99; tall sorts, 99 
Supering, 234 
straw hives, 204 

Superphosphate for Potatoes, 111 
Supers, removing sections and, 219 
Supply, a continuous, 184 
winter, 214 
Surrey garden, a, 333 
8wamp Honeysuckles, 23 
Swarms of Bees, 161 
management of, 204 
second, 246 

Sweet Brier, 244, 255; spray of, a, 34*; 
and Clematis, removing a, 446, 471 
Pea family, the, 331 

Peas, 412; and Mignonette, sowing, 
427; new, 284 ; their value and use¬ 
fulness, 412 

scented Verbena, 448; Verbenas, 479 
Sultan, 347, 693 

Williams, 200, 218, 300; pure white, 200 
Syringa not flowering, 222 
Syringed, frequently, 261 
Syringing greenhouse plants, 97 
Tomatoes, 111, 124 


(TABLE 

1 607 


and kitchen use, Apples for, 


decoration, berried Solanums for, 87 ; 

Crotons for, 527; Palms tor, 39 
dinner decoration, Chinese Lilies for, 
595 

Leeks for exhibition and, 335 
plant, a good, 545; good a, Croton 
Warreni, 527 

plants best, 545 ; room and best, 345 
Babbits and Pigeons for, 493, 536 
Tacsonia ami Clematis not flowering, 318 
treatment of, 396 

Van Volxemi, failure of, 192; treat¬ 
ment of, 26 

Tagetes erect* nana, 176 
Thmarix, 643 

Tan for Melons and Cucumbers, 112 
Tank, plants in a, 545 
Tanks, aquatic, 515 
Tar, ooal, on Vines, 635 
water tor pJants, 217 
Tax us baccate fastigiata, 325 
Tea-growing, 89 

Tea Rose, Ann-a Olivier,183; flower-buds of, 
182: cuttings, 547 ; in a greenhouse, 
a, 695; J*an Bucher, 695; Niphctos 
in a pot, <41 

Roses, 252, 299, 304, 329, 436, 583, 626; 
and building a house tor the same, 299 ; 
covering, 337; cuttings, 420; Dijon, 
344; for button-holes, 457 ; from seed, 
683; hardiness of, 481, 503, 512, 546, 
547; Hybrid, in pots, 586, 651; in a 
greenhouse, 555 ; in a house, 513; in 
a vase in the house, 299; in pots, 420, 
502, 606, 626; planting, 533 
scented Roses, hardy, are ? 586 
Telegraph pole, plant on a, 200 
TtUxia speeiosutsima, 590 
Temperature, 303, 445, 660 
and atmosphere for Orchids, 63 
of greenhouses, 711 

Tennis-lawn, management of a, 466; 
ground making a, 22; plantains on 
a, 23 

Terrace gardens, 79 ; flower-beds for, 79 ; 
Sedums, etc., for, 79 
shrubs tor a, 489, 500 
Thalictrum adiantifolium, 182, 200 
Thalictrums, 84 
Thermometer, wet, the, 716 
Thinning and transplanting seedlings, 163 
Grapes, 226 

Thistle, Globe, the Russian, 589 
Thistles, Globe, 589 
Thorn, Christ’s, 89 
Double Scarlet. 738 
hedge a, 586 ; improving a, 287, 294 
Holy, the, 716 
Thoms, Doable, 738 
Thrifts, Great, the, 100 
Thrifts or Sea Finks, 100 
Thripe and red-spider, 641 
destroying, 405 
on Melons, 804 
Palm infested with, 63 
Thrushes, treatment of, 206, 220 
Thuja Lobbi e recta, 326 
occidentolis, 221 
Thunias, 407 

Thy mean thus radians, 487 
flowering-spray of a, 487; erect habit 
of growth, 487 ; more air and less 
shade, 487 
Tfgridis pavonia, 68 
TigridiasTetc., 618 
and Chinese 8aored Lily, 527 . 
culture of, 678 

'igitized by 'vjjO 


Tigridias in a room, 6 
Tiles europea, 304 
Tillandsio, 731 
Gardneri, 731 
species, 564 
Tillandsias, 731 

Toads and Tortoises in a greenhouse, 300 
in a greenhouse, 236, 268 
Tobacco, 387 

plant, treatment of a scented, after 
flowering, 282 

smoke in greenhouse, 599, 625 
Todea arborea, 612 
australis, 51 

Tomato and Chrysanthemum - house, 
building a, 377 
and Rose-house, 606 
best dwarf, 393 

culture, amateur, 603; in the open air, 
301; of the, 589 
flowers dropping off, 302 


growing, 645 
house in winter, use of, 383 ; tempera¬ 
ture of a, 8; use of a, 411 
plants and ants, 151; raising, 18 
pots, using, 383 
preserve, 463, 477 
seed sown too thickly, 18 
Tomatoes, 32, 198, 278, 314,*435 
an amateur’s, 544 
and Roses, 698 
best dwarf, 449 
compost for, 123 
culture of, 603 
etc., white flies on, 465 
fertilisation of, 343, 365 
tor profit, 561, 659 
for show, 151 
tor winter, 588 
fruiting several years, 302 
green, chutney from, 518 
growing, 185 
ill-setting, 588 
in a greenhouse, 8, 302 
in a lean-to greenhouse, 484; house, 527 
in boxes, 382 
in frames, 81 
in pots, growing, 12 
in the open air, 278 
liquid-manure for, 301 
not setting their blooms, 144 
not swelling, 235, 266 
older plants, 588 
outdoor, in boxes, 619 
out-of-doors, 337 
self-sown, 571, 603 
small, 426, 434 
soap-tubs for, 740 
syringing, 111, 124 
treatment of, 214, 250, 279, 302, 385 
unhealthy, 124 

uses of a greenhouse after, 202 
white-fly on, 214 

Torenia Bailtoni in flower as a basb-t- 
plant, 118 
Foumieri, 118 
Torenias, 118 
Tortoise, food tor a, 308 
treatment of a, 661 

Tortoises and toads in a greenhouse, 300 
Town flowers, 666 

garden, 472, 485 ; evergreen shrubs for 
a, 722; neglected, a, 564 ; small, 
a, 413; Roses in a, 300, 378; work 
in the, 3, 16, 30, 42, 55, 66, 78, 
92, 100, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 222, 
234, 248, 262, 277, 292, 308, 324, 340, 

366, 872, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 

471, 482, 496, 510, 524, 638, 552, 568, 

584, 600, 616, 632, 649, 664 , 678, 094, 

706, 720, 736 

gardens, Roses in. 203; suburban and, 
551 

greenhouse, plants for a, 701, 711; 

Roses for a, 58 
plants, British Ferns as, 133 
window gardening. 72, 87 
Toxicophlea spectabilis, 704 
Trachelium ooeruleum, 368 
Tradescantia virgin ica, 443 
zebrina, 7 

Trailing plants tor iron pillars, 224; choice 
hardy, 181 

Training and pruning Apricots, 249; 
Vines, 469 
a Rose, 682 
fruit-trees, 499, 612 
method of, 210 
Peaches, 78 
Vines, etc., 683 
young fruit-trees, 271 
Transplanting and thinning seedlings, 163 
Antennaria, etc., 708, 726 
bulbs in flower, 593 
Laurustinus, 738 
Monkey-tree, 337 
old Gooseberry-bushes, 308 
Poppies, 298, 310 
trees, 441 
young Hollies, 36 

Treatment of a Black Hamburg Grape, 
241 

of a Bullfinch, 90 
of Abutilons, 304, 621 
of a Camellia, 447, 463 
of a Carnation, 70, 89 
of a Chinese Primula, 637 
of a Christmas Rose, 83 
of a Climbing Gloire Rose, 710 
of a Cocoa-nut-plant, 594 
of a Cytisus, 713 

of a Dracaena lineata, 472 ; of u D. 

indivisa, 70 
of a Eupatorium, 368 
of a Fig-tree, 450,474 
(jjf | Franco* ramosa, 57 


Treatment of a Golden Feather edging, 
224 

of a grey Parrot, 177 ! 

of a lawn, 438 i 

of a Lily, 447 

of a Macaw, 90 

of a Maiden-hair Fern, 85 

of a Myrtle, 560 

of an Abutilon, 594 ' 

of an Air-plant, 543 , 

of an Asparagus bed, 81 1 

of an Egg-plant, 39i i 

of Anemones, 83 1 

of an Hedychium, 56 

of an India-rubber-plant, 153 

of an old Fig-tree, 390 I 

of an Oleander, 256 

of an Orange-tree, 227, 268 

of a Passion-flower, 462 • 

of a Persimmon, 77 

of a Pillar rose, 464 

of a Plumbago, 712, 744 t 

of a Poinsettia, 57, 61 
of a Pomegranate, 104 
of Apple-trees, 450 
of a Rose, etc., 547 
of Arum Lilies, 139, 154,174 
of Arums, 236, 268 
of a Scarborough Lily, 721 
of a scented Tobacco-plant after flower¬ 
ing, 282 

of Asparagus, 302, 319, 366; of A. 

plumosus, 71 
of a Stephanotis, 544, 701 
of a Tortoise, 661 
of a Tree-Fern, 615 
of Auriculas, 263, 383, 523, 587 
of a Vine, 578 

of a Wellington!*, 74 , 

of Azaleas, 55, 447, 501 | 

of Bamboos, 129 

of Begonias, 282, 670 , 

of Bouvardias, 500 j 

of Camellias, 486 I 

of Canterbury-bells, 238, 257 
of Carnations, 83, 363, 396, 422 ' 

of Chicory, 484 j 

of Christmas Roses, 427 
of Chrysanthemums, 80, 247, 631, 0 >6 \ 

of Ccslogyne cristata, 490 j 

of Coleus, 525 < 

of Cucumbers, 168, 259, 561 j 

of Cyclamen bulbs, 104 j 

of Cyclamens, 730 I 

of Dahlias and Carnations, 209 
Of Dracaena lineata, 463 
of Erica hyemalis, 88 

of espalier Apple-trees, 698 ; 

of Fig-trees, 425, 438, 488 ! 

of fowls, 162 

of fruit-trees, 170, 557 

of Fuchsias, 56,368,433; in windows, 226 

of garden bulbs, 68 

of Geraniums, 135, 434; and Fuchsias, 

90, 461 

of German Irises, 363 
of Gladioli, etc., 68, 466 
of Gloriosa superb*, 297 
of Gloxinias, 256, 602 
of Gooseberry-bushes, 874, 726, 741 
of Grape-vines, 390 
of Heaths, 744 
of Hedychiums, 60 
of Heliotropes, 139 
of Hyacinths, 621, 653 
of Hydrangeas, 406 
of Isolepis gracilis, 501 
of Jerusalem Artichokes, 589, G04 
of Lilies, 470 

of Lilium Harrisi, 462, 4G1, 479 
of Liliums, 504, 500 
of Lily of the Valley in pots, 156 
of Megaseas, 110 i 

of Nuts and Filberts, 474 | 

of old Block Currant-trees, 374 
of old fruit-trees, 146 I 

of Oleanders, 264, 501, 516 I 

of Orange-trees, 700 ' 

of Orchids, 346 I 

of Palms, 227, 265; for (drawing-room j 
decoration, 392 

•f Peach-trees, 95, 727, 741 I 

of Peaches, 348 j 

of Pear-trees, 424, 438 I 

of Peas, 434 ! 

of Petunias, 500 
of Rabbits, 565 
of Raspberries, 409, 425 
of Rhododendrons, 222 . 

of Roses, 360, 420, 580, 602 ; in an un- ] 
heated greenhouse, 155 
of Seakale, 343 ! 

of Solanums, 57 1 

of Solomon’s Seal, 531, 542 I 

of Sparai.uinia africana, 89 
of Spire* japonic*, 156, 421, 431 
of standard Apple-trees, 488 
of Stanhopeas, 429 
of Stephanotis, 526 
of Strawberries, 541, 684 
of Tacsonia, 396 

of Tomatoes, 250, 270, 302, 306, 385 
of Tree-Carnations, 298 
of Tropeolum tricolorum, 161 
of Vegetable Marrows, 259 
of Vines, 94, 337, 409, 499, 512, 540, COS, 
624, 741 

of Yellow Broom, 665 
of young Chrysanthemums, 171; Part¬ 
ridges, 385 ; Peach-trees in tubs, 271, 
348; Vines, 127, 416 
of Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 
256 

Tree, Apple, an old Ribston Pippin, 438; 
an over-luxuriant, 374; (lying 727, 
741,eta, stunted, a, 624; on a wall, 41)9 


Tree, Birch, as a screen, 294 
Blue Gum, tor a room, 687; in a you,iff 
Mato, 687 

Carnations, 332, 388, 569; in open air, 
336; treatment of, 298 
Cherry, standard, unfruitful, 368 
Chinese Lily, flowering-shoot of, 286 
Fern, 265; treatment of a, 615 
Ferns, 15; some good, 242 
Fig, treatment of a, 450, 474; treatment 
of an old, 390 
frogs, green, 342 
fruit, walk, an arched, 577 
maggots on a Pear, 189 
May, grubs in a, 669, 710 
Medlar, the, 359 

Mallow, Annual, the, 146; iloiccriny - 
shoot of, 453; the, 453 
native country of a, 443 
Orange, cutting back a, 729; treatment 
of an, 268 
Peonies, 553 

Peach, unfruitful, an, 359, 375; un¬ 
satisfactory, an, 241, 250, 270 ; gum¬ 
ming, 698 

Pear, an unsatisfactory, 728 ; cater, 
pillars on a, 664 ; pyramid, in fruit- 
489 ; pyramid, winter-pruned , 488 
plants under a Pear, 182 
Plum, an Orleans, 410; not bearing, 
321 ; wall, removing a, 506 
Poplar, destroying a, 461 
Poppy, the, 379 
Quince, not flowering, 368 
roots, large, 414; old, 74 
Rose, moving a, 580 
Silver, Leucadendron, or the, 430 
Strawberry, or Arbutus, 643; the 
Arbutuses or, 551 
transplanting Monkey, 337 
Walnut, flowers under a, 2S7 
Yew, hedge, clipping a, 710 
Trees and Privet, enclosure of a, 48 
and shrubs, 10, 23, 36, 48, 59,74,93,113, 
125, 141, 165, 170, 183, 263, 286, 294, 
311, 325, 350, 361, 379, 397, 413, 421, 
441, 453, 460, 477, 489, 500, 510, 533, 
541, 558, 680, 685, 610, 628, 665, 685, 
699, 710, 722, 738; layering, 350 
Apple, 430; and Pear, moving, 529,540; 
canker in, 606, 624, 657 ; cordon, 557; 
espalier, 375; espalier, treatment of, 
698; etc., stock for, 653; moth and, 
409; moth on, 424 ; not fruiting, 
511; old, 474, 489; on a wall, 512; 
on lawns, 659; pruning large, 578; 
pruning newly-planted, 608, 624 ; soil 
influence, 657; standard, treatment 
of, 488; treatment of, 450; unfruit¬ 
ful, 440; washing, 635 
Beech, Rhododendrons under, 478, 489 
Black Currants, treatment of, 374 
blight on Pear, 188 

Cherry, dying, 321; tor a cold wall, 
592; not bearing, 270; red-spider on, 
489 

Chestnut, 414; propagating, 398; 

trimming, 296 
choice flowering, 286 
espalier Apple, 337 
Ferns under, 534 
Fig, treatment of, 425, 438, 488 
Filbert, American Blight, and, 511 
fruit, autumn pruning, 52S; best, 539; 
canker in, 674 ; canker in, and its 
causes, 634 ; early and late planting, 
303; espalier, 360, 634 (cut); for 
profit, 572, 592 ; in pots, 373 ; laterals 
on, 3S5; liquid-manure for, 385; 
management of, 674; moisture for, 
636 ; not bearing, 416, 459; on arches 
or pergolas, 577 ; planting, 240, 250, 
359, 374, 424, 438, 728 ; planting and 
pruning, 635 ; pruning, 380, 488, 499, 
698, 714, 727, 741; pruning summer 
trained, 314 ; ripening of the wood of, 
636; standard and dwarf, 24 ; summer 
pruning, 269, 368; training, 499, 512 ; 
training young, 271; treatment of, 
557; upright cordon, 439; wall, for a 
London garden, 529; watering, 348 
winter dressing, 606 
Grass under, 318 
Holly, planting, 379 
Horse-Chestnut, plants under, 585,611 
horses damaging, 82, 93 
in a windy spot, 379 
insects on Cnerry, 188 
Mulberry, 728, 741 

Oak, 478; and Beech, border under, 421 
Orange, old, 395 ; treatment of, 700 
ornamental, 489 
overhanging, 209 

Peach, black-fly on, 728, 741; etc , 409 ; 
fruit dropping off, 439, 451; in a cold 
orchard-house, 375; in pots, 226, 348; 
in tubs, treatment of young, 271, 
348; Nectarines, etc., 460; planting, 
241, 249, 270, 450: pruning, 540; suc¬ 
cessful transplanting, 636; treatment 
of, 727, 741 ; watering, 511, 529, 578; 
when to move, 636; wire for, 675, 684 
Pear and bush Apple, 741; barren, 488; 
pyramid, 488; standard, 303; treat¬ 
ment of, 424,438; unfruitful, 271, 624 
Pine, unhealthy, 397 

P lants under, 611 

lum, green-fly on, 439; pruning, 385 
pruning flowering, 294 
removing, 336 

Rose, for a wall, 682; in open ground 
378; planting, 547 
shrubs under, 326 
tall evergreens under, 23 
transplanting, 441 
treatment of ycung Plum, 211 
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Trees,' unfruitful Plum,' 303 
vegetables under, 336 , 

weeping, 125; in small places, P25 
White Thorn, 658 
Yew, at Tregullow, Cornwall, 361 
young Peach and Nectarine, *240 
Trellis, climbers for a, 558‘ 
creepers on a, 486 
dark-red Rose for a, 5 47 
Trellises, climbers for, 284 
for Dipladeniaa, 128 
Trench, Celery in a, 1C8 
Trenches, Celery without, 700 
Trenching, bastard, for Raspberries, 94 
chalky soils 468 

digging, and deep cultivation, 617 
Tricnopilia tortilis, 115 
Tritoma glaucescens, 590 
Uvaria, 590 
* Trollhis, 201 
cvrojtrus, 291 

Troiweolum pentaphyllum, 177 
S|>ecio8um, sowing, 104 
tricolorum, treatment of, 1G1 
Truffles, 456 

Truuipet-flower, White Peruvian, 137 
Tuberose, 10, 103 
growing a, 118, 129, 290 
leaves of a withered, 176 
Tuberoses not flowering, 337 
not starting, 170 

Tuberous Begonias, 315, 341, 358, 567,615, 
650 ; and the frost, 480; bed of, 699 ; 
from seed, 601, 730; not flowering, 
620 ; striking cuttings of, 229 
rooted and bulbous plants in baskets, 
447 

Tubers, Begonia, storing, 653, 071 

Dahlia, starting, 10 ; storing, 502, 516 
Tulis and pots, hardy plants in, 735 
Chrysanthemums in, 3*20 
soap, for Tomatoes, 740 
young Peach-trees in, treatment of, 348 
Tubed Pansies, 27*2, 309; cuttings, 35n; 
propagation of, 350; pruning the 
plants, 350 

Tulip, garden, the, 211 
seed, 403 
Tulips, 176 
jlmvent of late , 211 
for a round bed, 504 
for bedding, 553 
for forcing in pots, 342 
Violas in beds with Hydrangeas and, 
437 

Turf, soil, drying, 375 
uses of, 263, 280, 291 
Turkeys, a hint on fattening, 450 
feeding young, 444 
rearing, 101 
Turnip culture, 18 
Early Snowball, 213 
fly, 214 

Lena White ifeaux, 404 
sets! not growing, 443 
Yellow Dutch, 18 

Yellow Flat Purple-top Montgomery, 
463 

Turnips, 82, 278, 434 
broadcast, sowing, 463 
for winter, 335 
garden, 163 
\ ery early sowing, 403 
White, 198 
winter supply, 403 
Tussilago fragrans, 551 


u 

TTNFRUITFUL Apple-trees, 440 
U Pear-trees, 624 
Unhealthy Abutilon leaves, 368 
chickens, 200 
fowls, 014 

Geranium leaves in a window, 498 
Rose leaf, 368 

l.’nheated fernery, an, 089, 728 
greenhouse, 2, 16, 69, 78, 108, 122, 138, 
150, 297, 354?, 404, 42*2, 432, 458, 471, 
490, 5*24, 55*2, 508, 584 , 616, 648, 064, 
674, 701, 706, 713; Climbing Roses in 
an, 475, 481, 720, 736 ; flow ers in an, 
670 

greenhouses, 727 
Upright cordon fruit-trees, 439 
Urine as liquid-manure, 159 
as manure, 571 


Vegetable crops, suocessional, 81 
garden, 2, 10, 30, 42, 55, 06, 78, 92, 10S, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 190, 222, 234, 

*248, 26*2, 270, 292, 308, 324, 240, 356, 

372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 

482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 508, 5s4, 

600, 616, 632, 648, 604, 678, 694, 700, 

720, 736 

kitchen refuse as manure, 486, 607, 509 
Vegetable Marrow, a good type of, 265; 

White, good type of, 101 
Vegetable Marrows, 82, 101, 123, 198, 260, 
278, 335 ; between Roses, 82; fruiting, 
279 ; growing for market, 101; plant¬ 
ing out, 101; raising the plants, 101; 
treatment of, 259 ; neglected, a, 700 
Vegetables, 714 
cesspool contents for, 501 
crowded, 233 

early, sowing seeds of, 059 
for show, 301 
in a small garden,*721 
names of, 369 
packing, 235 
under trees, 330 
winter and spring, 266 
Ventilation for Ferns, 615 
for window plants, *280, 294 
greenhouse, 368 
Ventilator, lantern, 63 
Verandah, Climbing Roses for a, 503, 517 
London, flowers for a, 43, 53 
open, plants for an, 105 
plants for a, 237 
Vines and Clematis on a, 258 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, parasites on, 
376, 390; striking cuttings of a, 157, 
172, 186, 202 
Sweet-scented, 44S, 479 
Verbenas, 309 

for late autumn blooming, 544 
Veronica and Gum Cistus, moving, 14*2 
Veronicas, 643 
in pots, 638 

Victoria Regia, the, 713 
Villa gardens, hardy fruits for, 714 
Vinca ro*ea, a well-grown specimen of, 
333 

Vincas or Periwinkles, 643 
View in a Devonshiregarden, 587 
in the garden at Tregullow, Scorrier, 
Cornwall, 301 

i/i the Palm-house, Streatham Hall, 
Exeter, 559 

Villa occupiers, poultry for, 353 
Vine border, fungus in a, 105; manure 
for a, 374 ; using manure on a, 606 
borders, manure on, 592 
Claret, the, 379 

covered walk in a Venetian garden, 
381; in Mr. Eden's garden at Venice, 
:J81 

culture, notes on pot, 281; outdoor, 
540 

cuttings, 474, 489, 490 
fruiting badly, 304 
management of a, 625 
mildew on a, 249, 270 
roots, 557 

shoots, weak, 197, 211 
treatment of a, 198, 210, 578 
Vines and Clematis on a verandah, 258 
and Peaches for early forcing, *211, 225, 
240 

and red-spider, *241, 270, 303 

after fruiting, 261 

breaking irregularly, 153, 170 

coal tar on, 635 

disbudding, 48 

etc., planting, 410 

etc., training, 683 

grafting, 400, 474, 488 

Grape, m pots, 529 ; treatment of, 390 

growing, 57, 578 

Hi-ripened, 636 

in an unheated greenhouse, 4, 374 
in fruit, well managed pot, 281 
management of, 558 
manure for, 675 
manuring, 120 
mildew on, 170,188 
neglected, 540, 697, 728 
outdoor, 675 
pot, ripening of, 630 
propagating Grape, 189 
pnming, 337, 529,541,578; and peeling, 
511 

red-spider on, 271 
removing old, 303 
stopping, 146, 151 
training and pruning, 459 
treatment of, 4, 48, 94, 337, 409, 499, 
612, 540, 608, 6*24, 741 


* 7 ALLOT A offsets, 90 
Y purpurea, 391, 688 
Vanda Amesiana, 273, 702 
gigantea, 45 
l*uniellata Boxali, CIO 
teres, 26 ? 716 
tricolor msifmis, 135 
Variegated Kales, 334 
Varieties of garden Fuchsias, 349 
Vase, Daffodils in a, 711 
Draccena terminalis in a, 498 
Ivy leaved Pelargonium in a , 40 f 
Lily of the Valley in, 331 
Roses in a, 299 

Tea Roses in a, in the house , 299 
Vases, annuals for, 331 
baskets and, Roses in, ^7^ 
flowers for, 331 
Geraniums for, 463 
plants for, 136 . . 
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unsatisfactory, 250, 270 
watering, 624, 741 
young, treatment of, 127, 416 
Vinery, a late, 625 
Camellias in a, 10 
Cucumbers in a, 425 
destroying mealy-bug in a, 424, 438 
Figs in a, 474 
flowering plants in a, 422 
forcing Rhubarb in a, 518 
Grajws from a small, weight of, 511 
management of a, 410 
moving a, 303 
red-spider in a, 697 
Roses in a, 457, 475 
unheated, Fig-tree in an, 33, 48 
walls, limewosh on, 684 
Vineries, Peaches in, 424, 438 
soil versus paved for, 281 
Violas in a north border, 35 
in lteds with Hydrangeas and Tulips, 
437 

free-flowering, 452 


Violas, Pansies, 4c., 291, 312 
Violets, 295 
and red -spider, 514 
best aspect for, 110 
Double and Single, 599 
flowering in winter, 619 
for autumn and winter, 744 
for winter blooming, 110, 159 
framing, 418 
in a frame, 730 

in frames, 57, 69, 296, 317, 337, 509 
in winter, 406 
Neapolitan, the, 599 
not flow'ering, 278 

Virginian Creeper, 489; Veitch’s, 401, 542 ; 
Veitch’s, on fruit-tree walls, 441, 450; 
propagating a, 478, 489 
Vitis vinifera purpurea, 279 


w 


W ALK, an orchard fruit-tree, 577 
edging fora, 724, 742 
Moss on a, 363 
Nut, a, 579 

Vine-covered, in a Venetian garden, 
381; in Mr. Eden’s garden at Venice, 
381 

winter’s, a, 047 
Walks, arches over, 71 
asphalting, 259 

creeper-covered, pergolas or, 4S5 
garden, stone slang for, 417, 440 
gravel, 513 
; Grass, 40 

1 Wall, a double-flo icered Icy - Icao d 

' Pelargonium on a, 620 
and rock plants, choice, 131 
an unsightly, 711 
Apple-tree on a, 499 
i Apple-trees on a, 151, 512 

Cherries and Plums for a west, 374 
Clematis for a house, 230, 258 
climbers for a house, 268 
cold, Cherry-trees for a, 592 
covering a, 518 

fruit-trees for a Ixmdon garden, 529 
for rock plants, a plan. Oil; a section 
and elevation, 611 
greenhouse. Myrtles on a, 70 
group of Solomon's Seal at the bottom of 
a, 707 

house, creeper for a, 518, 527 ; Roses for 
a, 420 

Ivy on, 24*2, 251 

north-east, fruit-trees for a, 140 
north, opposite a drawing-room, cover¬ 
ing a, 498; north, self-clinging plants 
I for a, 59 

north-w’est, creepers for a, 649; of a 
house, creepers for a, 675 
Of a house end, creepers for a, 53 
Old Cluster Rose on a, 605 
plant, the Clematis as a, 379 
plants for a, *209 
Plum-tree, removing a, 500 
profitable use of a, 24 
Rose, Gloire de Dijon, on a, 555 ; on a 
house, 298 
Rose-trees for a, 682 
Roses, 457, 475 ; choice climbing, 155 ; 

etc., on a, 378, 394, 533 
Rue, the, 047 

south, Chrysanthemums on a, 117 ; 

fruit-trees on a, 33 
south-east, Passion-flower on a, 327 
sunless, creeper for a, 581 
i trees unfruitful, 119 

Walls, Apples for, 240 
damp, Ferns for covering, 134 
j fruit-tree, Veitch’s Virginian Creeperon, 

■ 441, 450 

j glass copings for, 126 

i north-west climbers for, 159, 105 

1 open. Peaches on, 77 

Plums on, 058 
1 Roses on, 328, 605 

I vinery, limewosh on, 684 

Wallflow er leaves, holes in, 2S9 
; culture, a failure in, 85 
- Wallflowers, 296, 724, 741 
after blooming, 159, 273 
Walnut-tree, flowers under a, 287 
Walnuts, keeping, 451 
pruning, 500 

Wardian-ease, Ferns dying in a, 408 
Washing Apple-trees, 635 
the roots of plants, 656 
Wasjw, 394 

nests, destroying, 463, 473 
Water, abundance of, 238 
for ducks, 64 

garden, a, at Elizabeth, Neic Jersey , 
515 

gardens, 515 

hot, pipes, for a forcing-house, 526 
Lily, raising a, from seed, 76, 113 ; The 
Royal, and other aquatic vegetation, 
713 

manure in a conservator)*, 713 
Mint, for, 836 

pipes, hot, for a forcing-house, 517 
plants, indoor, 713 
rain, galvanised-iron cistern for, 171 
soapy, applying, to plants, 233 
soda in, for plants, 722 
Hoot, using, 339, 451, 477, 484 
Watering fruit-trees, 348 
Maiden-hair Fern, 297, 313 
Peach-trees, 511, 578 
Pear-trees, 529 
pots of seedlings, 163 


Watering Vines, 624, 741 
Watercress. 00 
bed, making a, 63 
culture, 60, 644 
Duckw eed and, 199 
growing, 449 
in boxes, 219 
Wax, extracting, 444 
Weak Vine shoots, 197 
Weeds in a pond, 199 
Weedy garden, a, 5<a5 
Weeping Beech, 585; in Aldenharn House 
Gardens, Elxtree, Herts, 585 
Wms, 183; Wych, 539 
trees, 125; in small places, 125 
Wych Elm , the, 183 
Weigela rosea, 665 
Weigelas, 350, 580 
Wellingtonia, treatment of &, 74 
with two leaders, 738 
When to move Peach-trees, 636 
Which wav should the plant rows 'run V 
222 M'-UgL. > 

White and Red Currants, 528; Roses for 
pegging dow n, 393 
Autumn Anemone, the, 506 
Azalea, treatment of a, 186 
Carnations, 596 
Cedar, 221 

Cluster Rose, the, 307 
flowers for autumn, 505; in June and 
July, 230 
Jasmine, 505 
Lily in a greenhouse, 602 
Lobelia compacta, 297 
Passion-flower, the hardy, 427 
Peruvian Trumpet-flower, 157 
Poppy for cutting, 483 
Poppi-s, 223 
Roses, 3*28 


.Stocks, 337 
Thorn-trees, old, 558 
Wild garden. Campanulas in the, 347 
gardening, 707 

Window and room gardening, 568, 648 ; 
plants, 700 

bath-room, Gloire de Dijon Rose in a, 
21 

boxes, 196 ; British Ferns in, 134; Ailing, 
722, 738 ; in a Ixmdon suburb, flowers 
for a, 32 ; in autumn, 871 ; in winter, 

595 

Chrysanthemums in a, 612, 022 
climbing plants round a, atiS, WaUham- 
terrace, Blackrock, near Dublin, 539 
conservatory and boxes, 71 
culture, Narcissi, Daffodils, and Jonquils 
for, 361 

Cyclamen in a, 556 

Cypripediuins for a, 173 

dairy, Ferns and evergreen plants for a. 

43, 53 

flowers, bulbous Irises os, 576 ; for the 
winter, 472 ; in winter, 576 
gardening, 2,16,30, 42, 64, 66,78,92,108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 208, 222, 234, 

248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 340, 366, 

372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 458, 471, 

482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 652, 568, 584, 

600, 616, 664, 678,094, 736 ; house and, 
2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 06, 78, 9*2, 108, 
122, 138, 150, 164, 185, 195, 217, 226, 

230, 258, 268, 279, 293, 331, 345, 361, 

371, 391, 410, 417, 442, 462, 471, 480, 

498, 517, 527, 556, 574, 595, 604, 62*2, 

643, 055, 075, 687, 693, 711, 721, 738 
town, 72, 17 

Gloire de Dijon Rose in a, 0 
Hyacinths in pots in a, 21 
Odontoglossum Rossi for a, 173 
Orchid, capital, a, 34 
Orchids, 710; for a, 173 
parlour plant for a, 154,178 
' plant, a good, 280 

planting a bonier under, 177 
plants, 032, 687; not flowering in a, 
471 ; Petunias as, 305; propagation 
of, 280, 293; Tuberous Begonias as, 
21 ; ventilation for, 280, 294; plants 
for a, 693, 711 

sunny pot-plants for a, 53, 71 
; Tea Rose in a, 154, 173 

Tuberous Begonias in a, 180,154, 174 
unhealthy Geranium leaves in a, 498 
, Windows, plants for, 26 
1 border under, planting a, 154,173 

j Campanulas for, 21 

i Zvgopetalum Mackayi in a, 173 

Windy locality, smoky and, Roses for a, 
378, 393 

Wineberry, Japanese, 474, 499 
Winter and autumn, Violets for, 744 
and spring, Lettuces for, 318; Mush¬ 
rooms in, 503 ; vegetables, 2e6 
I Bees, preparation for, 401 

blooming, Aphelandra Roezli for, 443 ; 
Honeysuckles, two, 657; Orchids, 
259; plants, growing on, 208 ; young 
seedlings for, 248 
Cherry, 422, 486, 553, 667 
Christmas Roses in, 54 
Cucumbers, 340 
dressing fruit-trees, 006 
early, autumn and, plants for, 509 
flowering Begonia, a good, 406 ; Cactus, 
622 ; Orchids, 497 ; plants, 50, 310 ; 
plants, choice, 56; plants for, 265; 
shrubs, 36 ; stove plants, 487 ; Zonal 
Pelargoniums for, 594 
flowers,'a few good, 667; for cutting 
during, 594 ; in, 447 
food for fowls in, 493, 565 
forcing hardy plants for, 418 
Heath , a, showing habit of plant, 502 
Heliotrope, 551 
in the garden, 551 
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Winter Jasmine, 668 
Leek, hardy, 700 * "M 

Lettuces in, 363 J| - v « 

lilies in, 413 

management of an Orchid-house in, 
673 

Onions and Spinach, 434 
Parsley in, 441), 46o, 477 

J lants in, ventilation for, 280, 294 
’©st/, a, 655 
Posies, 655 
preparing for, 355 
pruned Pyramid Pear-tree , 488 
should Odontoglossums, etc., be kept 
dry in ? 614 
Spinach, 334 
supply, 214 

Tomato-house in, use of, 383 
Tomatoes for, 588 
Turnips for, 335 
use of a propagator in, 556 
using the lawn-mower in, 530 
Violets, 406 ; flowering in, 619 
window-boxes in, 596 ; flowers for, 472 ; 
in, 576 

young Carrots for, 319 
Wintering Begonia tubers, 406 
Kcheveria secunda glauca, 525 
Echeverias, 517 
Gaillardias, 471 
Geraniums, 304, 461 
Single Dahlias, 363, 371 
Winter's walk, a, 647 


Wire for Peach-trees, 676, 684 
galvanised, and Raspberries, 390 ; peg 
82 

fences, Rose for, 29 
netting for Peas, 18 
Wireworm, 187, 201 
Wire worms and pot plants, 17 
destroying, 291 
getting rid of, 532, 545 
in Hyacinth pots, 19 
Wistaria, caterpillars on a, 461 
old, an, 685 

sinensis, 141; jloity.ru of, 141 
Wood ashes in potting-soil, 705, 726 
exhausted, 408 
fires, 43 

for Orchid-baskets, 506 
of the Hornbeam, 444 
peryola of, a, 485 
Wooden hoardings, 301 
Woodlice, a plague of, 382 
and ants in a frame, 89 ; in frames, 96 
destroying, 179 

or slaters in a Mushroom-house, 214, 
236 

plague of, 404 

Work, garden, 2, 16, 30, 42, 54, 06, 78, 92, 
108, 122, 138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 208, 

222, 234, 248, 262, 276, 292, 308, 324, 

340, 356, 372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 446, 

458, 471, 482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 552, 

568, 584, 600, 616, 632, 648, 664, 694, 

706, 720, 736 


\ Work in a garden, 634 

in the town garden, 3, 16, 30, 42, 55, 1 
66, 78. 92, 109, 138, 150, 164, 180, 
196, 222, 234, 248, 262, 277, 292, 308, 

324, 340, 356, 372, 388, 404, 418, 432, 

446, 458, 471, 482, 496, 510, 524 , 538, 

552, 564, 584, 600, 616, 632, 649, 664, 

678, 694, 706, 720, 7341 

w eek's, the ooming, 3, 16, 30, 42, 55, 07, 
79, 92,109, 122,138, 150, 164, 180, 196, 
208, 223, 234, 248, 262, 277, 292, 308, , 

324, 310, 350, 373, 388, 404, 418, 432, 1 

446, 458, 471, 482, 496, 510, 524, 538, 

552, 568, 585, 600, 616, 632, 649, 064, 

678, 694, 706, 721, 736 

I Working hours, gardener’s, 226 
Worms and Pansies, 51 
at the roots of Chrysanthemums, 247, 
272, 278; of plants, 245 
in a lawn, 505 
in lawns, 513 

I in a Passion-flower pot, 745 

! on Roses, 719, 737 

Wreath making, Narcissus for, 403 
Wyandottes, Silver, 493, 523, 536 
' Wych Elms, Weeping, 539 


X 

^IRANTHEMUM, 148 


Y 

T EW hedge, an old, 397, 500 

Irish, the, 325 ; thi, or Plorontz 
Court, 2-51 
properly placed, 251 
Yew-trees at Tregullovv, Cornwall, 331 
Yews, 221 

Golden specimen, 251 
l r ulan, 286 


z 

Z AUSCHNERIA calif or nica, 326 
Zinnia elegans, 693 
Zinnias failing, 273 
Zonal and Regal Pelargoniums, 72)) 
Pelargonium, a, 368 

Pelargoniums and Chinese Primulas, 
soil for, 569 ; and Kuchsias, treat¬ 
ment of, 256; Double Red, 187; for 
winter flowering, 594 ; large-flowered, 
239, 265 

Zygopctalum Mackayi in a window, 173 
rostratum, 400 
Zygopetalums, 743 
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Aconite* in pot* .. 9 

Annual*, hardy, for show 4 
Aphelandru 10 

Ash, the Flowering (Frax- 
imuomus) 11 

Asparagii*-beil, an old .. 8 

Aspidistras, dividing .. 10 

Begonia* for bedding .. 7 

Binla.13 

Bouvanlia* and Helio- 

trope* . 6 

Camellias flowering too 

BOOH .10 

Camellia* in a vinery . 10 
Carrot* and their culture 8 
Cineraria cidtnre .. . . 10 


Cockroaches, destroying 6 
Conservatory 3 

Conservatory, heating a 8 
Creeper, evergreen . . 10 

Oypripedium Irapianum 5 
Dahlia tubers, starting . . 10 
Delphiniums, hybrid . . 3 

Dendrobium Brymeria- 

num .5 

Dendrobium Fierardi .. 5 

Deutzia, dividing a 11 

DeuUias, treatment of .. 10 
Ferns under glass .. 2 

Fire-clay for grafting .. 5 

Freeaia and Daffodil 
bulbs . 7 


Freesia* and theirculturc 
Fruit garden 

Fruit-trees for use and 

ornament. 

Fruit-trees, grafting 
Fruit-trees, standard anil 

dwarf . 

Fuchsias for bedding out 
Funkin granditinrn in a 

room . 

Garden, notice to quit a 
Gardens, rustic fence* in 
Garden work 
Genista cuttings 
“Geraniums," Zona], in 
a room.6 


Grapes for early forcing.. 4 

Greenhouses, heating .. 3 

Greenhouse, unhealed .. 2 

Hyacinths in pots, Ac. .. 6 

Lilies, Chinese Sacred, 
not flowering 6 

Mushroom-growing .. 8 

Mushroom-growing, open- 

air .8 

Narcissus bulbs 3 

Outdoor garden .. 2 

Peach for a eool lean-to 

house .4 

Pear - tree. Jargonelle, 

grafting a.5 

Plants, choice stove .. 10 
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ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

1 suppose it is too 
much to expect that 
we shall ever get the 
different types of Hy¬ 
brid Perpetual Roses 
arranged in such a 
way that amateurs 
who are not ac¬ 
quainted with their 
(lille re nt characters 
may select them with¬ 
out getting those they 
do not want. The 
experienced Rosarian 
knows at a glance, 
when he sees a Rose 
growing, the type to 
which it belongs, and 
if he takes it in hand 
he knows the treat¬ 
ment it requires. He 
will not lie long in 
deciding in his own 
mind the kind of stock 
that will suit it beat, 
and the system of 
pruning that should 
he followed in re¬ 
gard to it ; hut the 
inexperienced ama¬ 
teur has not this 
knowledge to ussist 
him. I there¬ 
fore maintain 
that it is the 
business of 
those who 


grow Roses for sale to arrange the different 
types separately, so that those who want 
vigorous growers may select them, and the 
same with those which form heads or bushes 
of more compact form. To make my meaning 
clear, I will mention two or three of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals that will show the character of the 
vigorous growers round which many others 
could be grouped as forming a well recognised 
type—these are Charles Lefebvre, Magna Charta, 
Madame Nachury, and General Jacqueminot, 
and as representing the type of the more com¬ 
pact growers, I may mention Captain Christy, 
Merveille de Lyon, and La France. It may be 
said that nothing would l»e gained by grouping 
the different forms in this way, but it is my 
opinion that it would help the amateur con¬ 
siderably to understand better how to prune 
them. Indeed, that is the object for which I 
pen these remarks, us it is a well-known fact 
that quite half of the Roses that are planted 
every year die before the end of the third season 
afterwards. I do not say that unskilful pruning 
is alone the cause of this, but it has a good deal 
to do with it; because the 

Strong and the weak growers are pruned 
on the same lines, as there is nothing to guide 
the operator in the absence of practical know¬ 
ledge of how to proceed. Rut if the two dif¬ 
ferent types were arranged in the way I suggest, 
and it became a recognised rule that it was 
necessary to prune each one on different lines, 
the loss of the plants every year would not be 
so great as it is now, us I am quite certain that 
severe pruning is alone the cause of half the 
losses ainougst those which for convenience 
sake I call compact growers, it is ten years 
ago since I began experimenting in this direction 
and I have had ample opjiortunities of proving 
that the sturdy-growing varieties, like Captain 
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Pelargoniums, Zonal ami 
Ivy-leaved 9 

Plant* for a dry spot .. 4 

Plants for a glazed porch 6 
Plant* for edging group* 7 
Poultry and rabbit* . . 13 
l^uestiou, a legal . . . . 7 

Duration* and answers .. 11 
lliiuharh for show .. 8 

ltose, Austrian Copper .. 3 

Rose Gloire de Dijon in a 

window.6 

Rose-cuttings, striking .. 1 

Roses iq a conservatory.. 2 

Row*, pruning 1 

Stove .2 


Strawberry planting 4 

Tigridiaa in a room .. »> 

Tomatoes in a greenhouse 8 
Tomato-house, tempera¬ 
ture of a.8 

Town garden, work in 

the.3 

Tree-Carnations, growing 1 i 

Tuberose*.11 

Vegetable garden.. 2 

Vine* in an unheated 

house .4 

Vines, treatment of 4 

Week’s work, the com 

ing.3 

Window gardening 2 


Christy, will live longer and produce more 
flowers, and these equally as good in quality, if 
pruned but little or not at all. As a matter of 
fact, all the pruning they want is just to shorten 
backany stray shoot that has grown away from its 
neighbours. With regard to the strong growers, 
the way in which they grow and flower when 
trained to walls and pillars, and the number of 
years they live when allowed more freedom, 
clearly proves that the annual hard pruning is 
altogether a mistake. If the different growers 
were classed in the way I suggest, the amateur 
could select those that suited him best, and at 
the same time he would soon understand how to 
prune them. As at present arranged, we see 
Rose-beds and borders containing plants with a 
great diversity of growth, some weak and 
struggling to live, while others with long and 
vigorous shoots overtop them, which need not 
be. There is a sufficient number in each of the 
two groups or types to make a display that 
will satisfy the wants of all reasonable people, 
if the grower for sale would only so arrange 
them. At the same time they would be render¬ 
ing assistance to a most deserving class of culti¬ 
vators. J. C. C. 


3388. —Striking Rose cuttings. —If you 

refer to Rose cuttings that are to be obtained in 
the open air, I may tell you that your inquiry has 
come too late for this season for you to secure 
anything like satisfactory results. If you decide 
on'making a trial, plant the cuttings in a parti¬ 
ally shady place in the open air, and the more 
sheltered it is from the north and east winds 
the better. For cuttings select well-ripened 
shoots the size of a Cedar-pencil, and bury them 
two-thirds of their length in the soil. Let the 
plants remain two years before you move them. 


- Unfortunately it is not stated if the cut¬ 
tings will be procurable from plants under glass or 
not, nor if you intend trying to root them under 
glass or in the open borders. The best of the 
wood that has escaped injury from the winter’s 
frost will strike fairly well now, but it would 
have been very much better if done late in the 
previous autumn. Supposing then that the 
plants you wish to increase your stock from are 
in the open ground ; choose the ripest and 
soundest of the wood, cut them up into 6-inch 
and 9-inch lengths, letting the base of the 
cutting be cut through clean with a sharp 
knife and close under an eye or bud. Plant in 
good soil that contains a fair amount of sand, 
and place a little sand at the bottom of each 
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cutting. Insert them quite three-fourths of 
their length, and cover over with a little short 
straw or hay. If this be done upon a warm 
border, many of them will strike root, although, 
as I before remarked, they would have been much 
better if inserted last autumn. Plants resulting 
from such cuttings will be ready for transplanting 
next spring. In case the cuttings can be obtained 
from plants under glass, and that are now in 
growth, choose the short, half-ripened lateral 
shoots'. Those where a flower has been borne 
are the best, and in just the proper stage of 
growth. Cut them off with a slight heel of the 
old wood attached, insert in pots of sandy leaf- 
soil, and keep them quite close under a bell- 
glass in the same temperature and house they 
are now growing in. Sprinkle them well after 
they are inserted in the pots. In about a month 
they will have callused at the bottoms, and may 
be assisted with a gentle bottom-heat, when the 
majority of them will root freely. After they 
are well rooted remove the glass by degrees, and 
pot off the young plants into single pots. Keep 
close for a little while after the first potting. 
Such plants may be turned out next autumn or 
spring.—P. U. 

3412.— Roses in a conservatory.— If 

the Roses are planted out in the border it would 
kill them to take them up and plant them in the 
open air. If you want to have forced Roses 
treated in the way you suggest they must be 
cultivated in pots—and rather large ones, too— 
to be effective. Even then you must not take 
the plants into the open air before the beginning 
of J une, or they will not flower freely the next 
year. If you adopt pot culture the pots ought 
not to be plunged in the border while they are 
in the house ; it would make the roots too cold. 
—J. C. C. 

- From the nature of the latter portion of 

your query I should infer that the plants are 
growing in pots ; if so, they will be a great deal 
better off in the open air during the latter part 
of the summer. But you must not set them 
out-of-doors directly the “forced flowering is 
over.” If you do so their young growths will pro¬ 
bably get checked by the change. This would 
have a serious effect upon their future blooming, 
os much depends upon the young growths 
being healthy and properly ripened. About the 
middle of July you may safely plunge the pots 
in the open border; indeed, this would be pre¬ 
ferable to allowing the sun and wind to play 
upon the pots and so parch up the more fibrous 
roots. Remove to a pit or frame as soon as the 
first frosts appear, and introduce into heat again 
early in the year. Supposing your plants not 
to be in pots, you would not be able to take 
them up from the inside border and pot them 
during the summer ; at least, not so that they 
would lie serviceable for forcing the next spring. 
In that case you must let them have all the air 
and light possible, and so induce them to ripen 
their growth by giving them as nearly an out¬ 
door treatment as you can.—P. U. 

3400— Austrian Copper Rose.— This 
Rose should not be pruned now, as by doing so 
the growths that would flower will be cut away. 
If the plant is overgrown, prune it as soon as 
the flowers fade. If, however, you value the 
plaut let it grow its own way, and in a year or 
two you may increase the number by taking off 
the suckers which a vigorous plant invariably 
sends out from the stem. This and the Persian 
Roses make a capital hedge as a dividing line in 
a garden, as they grow freely and produce a 
surprising number of flowers early in the 
summer.—J. C. C. 

- By no means prune the long growths 

upon this, as they will produce flowers from 
almost every eye upon the long shoots. Very 
little pruning is needed for this variety, and 
that consists of removing the few weak side- 
shoots there may be. Do this at the end of 
March. When the long shoots have flowered 
remove the greater part of them, and endeavour 
to get more strong growths for next spring’s 
use. Tiie Austrian Briers do not flower well 
more than once during the year, and the best 
blooms are produced upon the growth of the 
previous summer.—P. U. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the. best manner, and unit "appear in duel course in 
GARDRXINQ lLL,U8TRATKD. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

, Bulbs as they go out of flower should be taken to a eool- 
house to finish the growth, and when the weather gets more 
settled plant out in groups in the borders. They will not 
be of much use for forcing again, but will produce flowers 
that will be useful for cutting. Forced hardy shrubs, 
such as Rhododendrons, Deutzias, Japanese and Belgian 
Azaleas, &c., must be taken care of after flowering, and 
the growth encouraged undtr glass till the season is more 
advanced. Roses are now coming into blossom ip fair con¬ 
dition, and if grown in pots should be grouped in light 
positions. It is never wise to take forced flowers direct 
from the forcing-house if strong heat is kept up in it to the 
conservatory if it can be avoided, as the flowers will last 
longer if the plants are halted for a few days in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. If it is not convenient to do this it 
will be better not to push the plants on too hard. Camellias 
planted out are now at their best, and will be benefited by 
weak liquid-manure ; weak soot-water is suitable. Chrys¬ 
anthemums are now pretty well over for the present, and 
may all be taken out of the house. The early-rooted cut¬ 
tings will now all be in single pots growing freely. The 
young plants must be sheltered from frost, but otherwise 
they will be better in a low’ temperature. Cuttings put 
in now will make useful decorative plants for producing 
cut-flow’ers, and also to grow into bushes for the conserva¬ 
tory. Insects, especially green-fly, must be kept down in 
some w’ay, either by fumigation with Tobacco, or syring¬ 
ing or dipping in some insecticide. The last plan answers 
well with plants of moderate size. Roses, Lilies, especially 
Lilium Harrisi, and Pelargoniums must be kept free from 
green-fly, or the flowers will be ruined. Shift Calceo¬ 
larias of the herbaceous type into the flowering-pots. 
Good specimens ma}’ be grown in 7-inch pots: must be 
grown cool and in a shady position. They will do very- 
well in a north house from this onwards. Cinerarias arc 
very bright just now, as are also Cyclamens and Primulas. 
The w’orst feature of the Cineraria is its tendency to get 
infested with green-fly, especially in warm-houses. The 
only way to have them in good condition is to fumigate 
frequently till the flowers open, and see that the plant9 
never suffer from want of water. As the Cyclamens go 
out of flower move to a cool-house, and let them gradually 
go to rest. Clove Carnations and Pinks, if kept in a tem¬ 
perature of 5o degs., will soon throw up flowers, which 
will be valuable for cutting. In some plants I have lately- 
seen the flower-buds are now visible. These plants should 
stand on shelves ora stage near the glass will be a good 
position. Give more water to Cacti and other succulents, 
and any plants which require repotting may now* have 
attention; the compost must be made sufficiently porous 
by adding old plaster or broken charcoal and coarse sand. 
These plants should not beoverpotted. Cuttings will root 
now. Let the cuttings lie exposed some time before insert¬ 
ing them to dry up the wounds. I have had them lying 
on a shelf for days, as the growth will not yvither at this 
season. Pot on a few Lobelias of the spcc-iosa type to form 
edgings to groups on the t>order or stage. Plants in baskets 
will noyv require more yvater. 

Stove. 

Caladiums will now he starting into growth, and should 
he repotted and placed in a light position. Many of the 
best cultivators use richer and stronger compost than was 
customary years ago, especially in the case of the strong¬ 
growing varieties. Good turfy loam and old manure 
lightened a little yvith coarse sand will produce larger and 
brighter foliage than light compostB, though the delicate 
growers should have lighter soil. The drainage must be 
free, as the plants use up a good deal of water. The water 
for syringing must be pure rain-w-ater, for the least stain 
of lime on the foliage is a sad disfigurement, and cannot 
be removed till the leaves die down. There are some 
plants, Caladiums among the number, that should be kept 
clean without sponging, as the latter operation, even when 
carefully done, removes the gloss from the foliage. A 
further batch of Gloxinias and Achimenes may now be 
started. Gesneras of the zebrina section should be started 
as soon os the least movement is visible. A close, warm 
pit with a liot-bed in it is the best place for these plants. 
We sometimes have very bright weather in March, accom¬ 
panied by cold, biting winds, when it would be unwise to 
give much air. At such times a thin shade from eleven 
till half-past two o'clock will be very desirable. No more 
shade should be used than is necessary, but the bright 
sunshine of March needs subduing a little when the outside 
air is keen. Damping floors and walls will in some 
respects be better than syringing the plants too much. 
Once or twice a day is often enough to syringe plants, 
especially those having delicate foliage. The night tem¬ 
perature may work between ,60 degs. and 63 degs. now. 
Close early in the afternoon, not later than two-thirty, 
and damp down. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Marshal Niel and other Roses w’ill now be starting into 
growth. Use insecticides to keep down insects. Any 
pruning required should have been finished before Christ¬ 
mas. In cold-houses it is not always wise to cut down the 
plants every season after flowering, as when the plants 
break late very often the growth does not ripen, and the 
flowers are not so fine as they should be, nor yet so nume¬ 
rous. The pruning when the plants are not headed back 
will be chiefly confined to spurring back all weakly shoots 
and shortening the longer growths to well-ripened wood. 
These and other Roses may be grown well in tubs, and if 
well supported with top-dressings and liquid-manure they 
will go on improving for years. The tubs may or may not 
be partly sunk in the floor. Of course, where a good bor¬ 
der can be formed they are better planted out. The best 
soil for Roses under glass is turfy loam, two-thirds, and 
one-third of old mellow manure. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The work of repotting should have prompt attention 
now. Specimen plants which have reached their allotted 
size may have the balls reduced and be placed again in the 
same sized pots. Itissometiiues advisable to get rid of a few 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work“ may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


of the large old specimens to make room for young plants 
coming on, as with the exception of some of tne Tree 
Ferns, which require more time, a small plant of most of 
the best decorative Ferns may be grown into a large one 
in one season, and-the young specimen is better ana more 
effective than the old one. Any cultivator who clings to 
his old plants too long rarely has a first-class lot. The old 
plants when they get large might be made to do duty in 
the conservatory for a time, and when shabby in appear¬ 
ance should be thrown on the rubbish heap. Of course, 
with scarce Ferns the old plants can be divided and utilised 
for stock purposes ; hut any that produce fertile fronds 
freely are better raised from seeds than by division. Use 
a good deal of loam in the compost for all strong-growing 
species, and with more heat ana less loam for the delicate 
kinds. 

Window Gardening-. 

Inside the window’ there will be in the bulbs a good dis¬ 
play. Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Freesias, and Scillas 
will now be flowering freely. Place a little Moss over the 
tops of the pots. Green Moss is a great improvement to 
most plants ; it checks evaporation, and keeps the soil cool 
in summer. To make an effective display there should he 
an ornamental stand or table to group the plants on. If 
the stand is placed in the centre of the hay window and 
prettily arranged with Ferns and bulbs the effect will be 
very pleasing. If its w’ants are studied a little there is no 
Fern better for room culture than the common Maiden¬ 
hair. It is difficult to kill, and if at any time it gets too 
much water if the supply is withheld it soon recovers, and 
starts afresh from the bottom. A mixture of Maiden-hairs 
and Tulips or Hyacinths or any other of the common bullis 
will alw’ays please. Do not water Lilium auratuin and 
Harrisi too freely, or the soil may get sour before the 
roots occupy all of it, and then the leaves will fall and the 
blossoms prove abortive. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Another spell of winterly weather has for the time being 
put a check upon outdoor work, but it is not likely to be 
of long duration, and as soon as the change comes Ivy on 
walls may be cut in close with the shears. Ivy i9 some¬ 
times used to form edgings round large bed9, and w’hen 
well kept a dark-green band between the Grass or gravel 
and the How’ers has a very good effect. It is a good plan 
to pass the shears over now’ or shortly, cutting away all 
old foliage, as the old leaves if left will have a weather¬ 
beaten appearance in comparison with the young foliage. 
New edgings of Ivy may be planted any time during spring, 
and if pegged dowm close tne plants soon get established. 
The present is a good time to trim neglected shrubs. Such 
things as Laurels ma}’ be cut down within a foot or IS 
inches of the ground.* Yews, Evei^freen Oaks, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and other evergreens—Conifers excepted—may be 
cut pretty hard back without injury. Conifers of all kinds 
had better w’ait a bit, and for the most part these will not 
require much pruning, except it may be to remove a rival 
leader. Where many Roses are required for cutting it is 
an advantage to prune a part of the plants earlier than 
others, so as to get an early bloom. All the early-flow’er- 
ing Roses, including the Provence and Moss, may lie pruned 
now, and some of. the Perpetuals also if they occupy a 
sheltered situation, and as Roses are so much sought after 
for cutting it is a good plan to have part of a south border 
planted specially for early blooming. All wall Roses, 
Teas and Noisettes included, not yet thinned out may have 
the weakly shoots that will be of no use to produce blos¬ 
soms cut away, and the long, strong young wood properly 
nailed or tied in. The general collection of Roses will not, 
of course, be pruned yet—for another three weeks or {»os- 
sibly longer, and the Teas in beds will be left till the 
beginning of April. lawns intended to be seeded dow’u 
should be cleaned and cultivated, and, if necessary, 
manured ; it is a mistake to suppose that any kind of land 
will grow Gross. To obtain a good turf quickly the land 
must be well done by. Frosty drying winds will crumble 
down the surface and fit it for seeding in March or April. 

Fruit Garden. 

Melons just planted must have a night temperature of 
65 degs. If much Are has to be used to keep up this tem¬ 
perature the atmosphere must be sufficiently charged with 
moisture in some way, either by having evaporating-pans 
on the pipes or damping floors ; but where convenient it is 
a great advantage to have early forcing-houses fitted with 
strong blinds to roll down on cold nights ; it will save the 
expense in fuel, and in w-ear and tear of boiler and pipes, 
without reckoning the benefit the plants derive from grow¬ 
ing in a genial atmosphere instead of one that is dried up 
and scorched by strong firing. Peaches in blossom should 
have a night temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs.—a little 
air to be given when the temperature approaches 70 degs. 
Use the camel’s-hair pencil when the pollen is dry from 
eleven to twelve o’clock in the forenoon. Make sure there 
are no dry spots in the border ; near the hot-w’ater pipes 
the soil will dry rapidly. Use w-ater of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house. Do not be nervous in disbudding. 
Take off all foreright and badly-placed shoots as soon os 
the fruits are fairly set, and in the course of a week give a 
further thinning. At this time the shoots for laying in 
should be selected ; the most im|)ortant thing in connec¬ 
tion with this is to see that a well-placed vigorous shoot is 
left at the bottom of each bearing branch. Usually this is a 
shoot with a leader, which may, if required, be pinched 
rather than run any risk of overcrowding when a foot of 
wood has been made. The Vines in the late-house have 
not yet begun to move, and if not already seen to the rods, 
if young, should be bent hack, or, better still, if there are 
no plants in the house lay them down all their length on the 
borders; they will break next month, and then it will he 
an advantage to turn on a little heat and keep it on till 
the season looks settled. Get turfy loam under cover for 
potting Pines towards the end of March. Finish pruning 
and training Peaches on walls. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers just started in hot-beds have had rather a 
rough time lately, and will require a good deal of attention 
in making up the bed round the sides of the frames and in 
the use of warm coverings over the glass. There should 
always be surplus Cucumber and Melon-plants in case a 
plant goes wrong. If a warm lining should be required it 
may be built up against the hack without interfering with 
the bed. In windy districts the frame ground should lie 
sheltered, or the wind will interfere with the regular 
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hearing of the bed. A fence made of faggots or bundles 
ul Pea-ftick* may be set in the ground within a short dis 
unce of the hot-bed to break the wind ; they can be taken 
down bye-and-bye when the cold winds have left us ami 
osed for the Peas. The main crop of Onions may be sown 
any time during March, but in most places the earlier in 
the month they are got in the better, a* < Inion* require a 
long H-airjn of growth. There is yet time to sow a few 
seed* of any iqiccial kind in heat for transplanting ; but 
all things raised in heat require careful handling, so that 
the voting plants receive no unnecessary check and are 
not drawn up weakly. If the seeds are '•tarted in a warm- 
house or lint-bed lift the pots or pans out of the plunging- 
bed when the young plant* arc 1 inch high, and place in a 
light position, and remove to cooler quarters, such os the 
greenhouse shelf, before the plants get drawn. To grow 
large Onions the land must be in good condition, and the 
plants must have plenty of room, and in dry weather 
they must be helped with stimulants and the soil kept 
f lirly moist. The Spanish gardener makes little channels 
among hi* Onfons and irrigates his IxhIs. Plant early 
Pucatoe* in warm, sunny spots w hen the weather and land 
are suitable, but covers will be required to shelter the 
■growth by-and-byc. bo not plant with a dibble, huL draw 
drills 1(5 inches deep. Scatter some rich compost along the 
Itottoin. and ore** the Potato sets in the compost, crown 
upwards. All seed Potatoes, of early varieties especially, 
should be in a light position now to get the crown-eyes 
strong. The main crop of Celery may be sown al*oui the 
middle of March. Where much Celery is grown it is a 
good plan to make up a small hot-bed spi-cially for it. Sow 
the seeds thinly ana cover lightly. Mut up the frame for 
a time till the seeds germinate. If only a few’ hundreds 
of plants are wanted sow in boxes and place in a very 
warm-house or frame, and eoTcr the soil with paper till 
the seeds grow. -Sow Ba«il and Sweet Marjoram for early 
use. Plenty of green Mint and Tarragon will be required 
now. 8ow Parsley and Chervil* l 11 M U 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Tomatoes ought to be up now, and must be pricked oil 
before tho> get in the least crowded in the seed-boxes or 
pane, nd placed on a high shelf near thp glass These 
plants require more care in this respect, or, in other 
wonts, more light than almost anything eke. When the 
stems begin to grow, they run away very fast ami weak if 
at a distance from the glass, or in any way crowded, and if 
this occur* they never do so well as if kept short and sturdy 
from the first. Cucumber*, too, are moving rapidly now, 
and must Is.* afforded a brisk growing temperature, with 
plenty of moi*ture both at the root and in the air, and he 
(>otted on as fust as they require it. The only chance of 
doing any good with Cucumbers in a smoky atmosphere 
i* to keep them moving on steadily from the first; if once 
they tiecome checked and stunted from any cause it is 
almost itufiossible to get them into a satisfactory condition 
again. There is still time to s><w seeds for u summer crop, 
and those w ho have not plenty of warmth urul all conveni- 
mcr* win do better by sowing during March or even the 
early part of April than earlier. Seedling Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Lobelia*, and many other* must be pricked off 
directly they can be handled, placing them first in boxes 
at x distance of 1 inch or 1J inches aparL, and afterwards 
t r At inferring them to single pots. Petunia* especially are 
of the greatest \alue in town gardens; they bloom freely 
any w here, and the flowers of a good strain ore exceedingly 
bright, while they are adapted for window-boxes, hanging- 
baskets. Ate., as well as for pot*, and in a line marm season 
make ready brilliant buds in the open air. Take care to 
guard against grubs getting at the seedlings, for u single 
one will clear off a pan of young plunks in the course of a 
night. Sow German Stocks, also a few Helidiry sums, and 
a small box of annual Chrysanthemums, to t>c pricked out 
in the open ground and flower early. The end of the 
month w ul be quite soon enough for Aster*, Zinnias, Hal 
Rim®, Phlox Drumuiondi, and others that grow more 
rapwlly. Nicotian as (Tobacco-plants) are very useful in 
the town garden, owing to their vigorous growth and the 
tropical appearance they afford when in good condition. 
The while-flowered, sweet-scented variety, too, must not 
be forgotten. Strike cuttings of Dahlias as fast as they 
ian be gtf. Pot off the earliest batch of (.'hi YMinllieiiiuuis, 
and keep them cool, airy, and near the glass. Put in 
cittings of Horn pons and late-flowering varieties. 

B. C. K. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts j'om a garden diary from March 
5th to March 12 th. 

Put io cutings of soft-wrioded plants in variety for the 
f ovrer garden Sowed seeds of verbenas. Petunias, ami 
of & choice lot of Pentstemons. Verbenas and Petunias 
are no good fmu seed* of a good strain that it seems hardly 
mse c — ary to baber about taking cutting*, unless there if 
something amoig the seedling* of more than average 
merit PenUbmons sown now and hastened forward 
under glare willbe ready to go out in May, and will flower 
in July. Out hick Briers budded lost summer. Brier* on 
xrhic-h the buds failed to grow hod belter be lifted and 
trimmed than Ifleft as they are ; the growth in the latter 
care is apt to another and overwhelm the bud. Th« 
• ran-Lard Briers planted last autumn have just been 
i iorteoed back to from 3 feet to 4 feet ; the row’s are .1 feet 
apart and run yorth and south. Stakes are driven in 
about 9 feet a)art along the rows, and to these are 
1 astened deal splnts, such as are used for roofing, to these 
the Briers are led, keeping all snug and secure from 
». i nd. A mulch d stable-manure by-and-byc will keep the 
roots from gettlig too dry, and will bring forward root 
i -Don. Pricked iff seedling Centaureas. Made a last how 
tug of Tomatoes these will lie for open-air planting, ami 
1 shall grow then on and get them strong before setting 
them out. Haviig less room for planting Tomatoes out 
under glare, 1 an. making provision for growing a large 
t imber in pota, Desire being limited to W inches in diam¬ 
eter. I think win liberal treatment in top-dressings and 
liquid -manu* a f-Inch pot will be large enough for one 
plants 1 ha»e in the past grown good crops in small pota 
w hen well vppnrted. Gave tile pot-Vines a tablespoon - 
fui each of rtifliioJ manure. I bgiieve it i* better ul vary 
the nimuiarts a little, sonu-tiindG u3Tng_pnv orUflcill auj 
•orjetin** notMt) i Q l'C 


manure which happen* to lie ready for use. f once some 
years ago overfed a lot of pot-Vines and injured the colour 
of the fruit, and that has made me cautious. I got size of 
berrv, with the hammered appearance which all Grape 
growers like to see, but the colour was faulty, and the 
only conclusion 1 could come to was that they were over¬ 
done with HtinmlantH. I mention this to show how easy it 
i* when one is too anxious for size of hunch and berry to 
overdo it. Robbedoff laterals below the bunch. It is not 
often that pot-Vines carrying a heavy crop make much 
lateral growth. The whole energy of the plants is taken 
up with the production of the crop of fruit. Stopped and 
tied In CucumWr*. 1 am giving the Cucumbers in bouse* 
more work to do lliis y ear by planting them further apart. 
It cannot lie right to crowd a. strong-growing subject in 
the way so often seen for the sake of a few more fruits in 
the beginning of the season. Planted another small pit 
with Ne Plus Ultra French Beans. French Beans now- 
bearing in pots in forcing house are receiving liquid- 
manure at every watering. They will take up a good deal 
of strong liquid, and pay for it when well supported, and 
the Iu-aun all gathered when large enough for use. A 
niicccwiioiial crop of IiIonmiui* is produced, which pays for 
keening if the red-spider is not present ; but I am always 
an\iou> to get French Beans out of vineries ami Peach- 
houses before the end of March, as the Bean*can then lie 
obtained with I ere trouble and expense from low pita, 
cither of brick or wood, and alter this season no tire-heat 
will be required if there is a bed of fermenting materials 
to start and keep them going for a time ; the sun with 
warm coverings at night will do the work afterwards. 



Group of Delphiniums In flower. 


Rolled lawns and walks. Turned over the gravel on one 
walk much shaded with trees (but is inclined to produce 
Mohs. Pruned evergreen shrulis, Ivy on walls, and edging*. 


3211 and 3244. Heating greenhouses. 

—I have had 44 Loughborough ” boilers (No. 2 
and No. 3) in use since 1886. At first I 
could not get the fire to last till morning, 
now it never fails. The secret, I find, is 
a small bright fire at banking-up time. After 
poking out the fire, us Mr. Jesaop rightly 
insists (page 692), let the fire burn away till 
down to the top of the middle door, not higher, 
then till and make solid with small coke to the 
bottom of ledge, ftawhuig up with small house 
cinders. Leave the damper out one-third or half 
its length and bottom door half an inch open. It 
will then burn eleven to fifteen hours. A big 
red tire at banking up time is sure to burn away 
before morning. N. Ik —The stokehole is covered 
in, which makes you master of any wind, an 
unprotected one is a dreadful trouble.—N. T. 
Miller, II'i instead, E. Yorks. 

3:142. Notice to quit a garden. "Green Grub 11 

will he bound to otiserve the notice served upon him by 
hi* new landlord, who now stands In exactly the same 
position us the previous owner, from whom " O. G ” is not 
entitled to notice of either the sale or to quit.— DahI.ino- 
TOX. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HYBRID DELPHINIUMS. 


The general garden value of the single and 
double varieties of Delphiniums is so universally 
admitted thut little remains to be said in their 
.favour, and few of our choice hardy plants are 
more prized than these. But while their merits 
are so widely known, how is it that so very few 
of our good gardens contain such u scant supply 
of these handsome flowers? The best kinds in 
commerce to-day, it should bo remembered, 
have been selected from many thousands of 
seedlings, and annually tho task is a far more 
difficult one, as it is by no means easy to select 
varieties which all round can be regarded as 
superior to those already in commerce. Even 
when good or improved forms appear, a period 
of three years must elapse before anything like 
a stock can be raised from any single plaut ; 
therefore, for the l>est borders / do not recom¬ 
mend obtaining the plants from seetls. This 
may answer well where large, open spaces in the 
shrubbery have to be filled, os it may be accom¬ 
plished with mixed seedlings that arc* not good 
enough for better positions. My object, how¬ 
ever. in drawing attention to these plants at 
this time refers to transplanting them, for no 
season in the year is l>etter suited than the 
month of March. I am not referring, of course, 
to established examples in pots, for these may 
safely be planted at almost any season, but to 
thoee ui the open ground that need dividing and 
replanting. invariably in the month named 
these Delphiniums commence to push forth new 
growth and fresh roots. The kinds vary con¬ 
siderably in starting into growth, so that if the 
earliest are taken no necessity will arise for 


having many plants out of the ground at one 
time. A very suitable period is when the new 
shoots are ubout 3 inches or 4 inches long, as at 
this time the operator may lie guided in dividing 
the plants to advantage and without loss. 

The soil having been well shaken away from 
the clumps or stools, a glance at these and the 
fibrous roots will indicate the best means of 
dividing, while the jioint of a large-sized pruning- 
knife is the liest thing 1 know for the purpose. 

1 lelphiniums are very brittle, and must, there¬ 
fore, be cut right through the main portion of 
the stool ; any attempt to wrench them often 
lends to the destruction of some useful breaks, 
as well as roots, and is best avoided. For 
producing fine spikes of these plants both deep 
digging and heavy manuring are essential; 
indeed, we have few plants which seem to delight 
in rieli soil more than these. In replanting 
them l always endeavour to bury the crown 

2 inches deep, as many new roots are produced 
immediately below the current growth as well 
as abundance of fibrous roots from the large 
roots. In case of dry, parching winds, a good 
watering inav be needed, though, if planted 
firmly, the plants rarely receive any injury 
from this cause. Plants thus treated will 
flower well in dime and duly ensuing, and with 
such a long season before them will make 
grand plants for the following Year, and pro¬ 
duce massive spikes of their showy flowers. 
Where it is intended to leave the plants fur two 
or three years undisturbed, they must have 
plenty of room— quite 2 feet or 3 feet apart— 
to allow of free development. Some of the 
taller growing varieties will need the sup(iort 
of a stake to prevent the weight of their tower¬ 
ing spikes bringing them to the ground. Estab¬ 
lished clumps of these Delphiniums are much 
benefited by an occasional soaking of liijuid- 
manure, particularly before and at their period 
of flowering. If the weather l»o dry, first soak 
with clear water to thoioughly saturate the soil. 
The accompanying illustration conveys an ex¬ 
cellent idea of the noble proportions which 
these attain when fully established fur better 
than words can describe, and those vvlio have 
not hitherto grown them should lose no time in 
obtaining a selection of these very desirable 
ami ornamental perennials and plant at once. 


3375.- Narcissus bulbs, -l'lant them out at once. 
-K. H, 

- These will not live out of theinoUllri. ui«l if they 

are still implanted tlu-v should lie put oul at unce.— 
.1 l> K 

- The best thifitr f"r you to do with f he*** bill!* now 

S'.t?- yo “ 
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3408.— Plants for a dry spot.— If the 
spaces each side of the front door are shaded, 
or partially so, Fuchsias will do very well; but 
if it is hot as well as dry you will do better if 
you get some large plants of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums and grow them in 12-inch or 14-inch pots, 
which should be sunk in the ground half their 
depth. For this purpose you cannot have a 
better variety than Vesuvius, which bears bright 
scarlet flowers, and if you can get old plants 
they will make a better display than young ones. 
If you decide on Fuchsias treat them as I have 
advised for the Pelargoniums.—J. C. C. 

3384.— Hardy annuals for show.— The 
following list includes the showiest and best 
(do not sow too early, and thin out freely) : 
Bartonia aurea, Calliopsis grandiflora, Chrysan¬ 
themum tricolor in variety, Clarkia pulchella 
alba, Convolvulus minor, Gilia tricolor, 
Godetia Duchess of Albany, G. Lady Albe¬ 
marle, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Lupinus 
albo-coccineus, Nigella hispanica, Shirley 
Poppies, Phacelia campanularia, Rhodanthe 
Manglesi, Salpiglossis in variety, Viscaria 
uculata, Whitlavia grandiflora, Nemophila 
insignis, and Nolana alba grandiflora.—E. H. 

3350.— Fuchsias for bedding out.— “ Shropshire 
Rector ” will find .this half-dozen Fuchsias (single varieties, 
with red tubes and sepals) very useful for bedding out: 
Wave of Life, Mr. King, General Garfield, Duke of Albany, 
Henry Brooks, and James Welch.—A. Moore. 


FRUIT. 

3435. — Standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. —Regarding this question from a profit 
able point of view, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my opinion dwarf standard trees 
are the best. Indeed, I feel convinced they are 
the trees that will be planted in the near future 
in preference to dwarfs. The fact of the matter 
is, planters of late have gone to the other ex 
treme in advocating dwarf forms, which is a 
sure indication that the tall standard is not 
what is wanted ; they have, therefore, en¬ 
deavoured to meet their views by planting trees 
of quite a low stature, which do not prove quite 
as satisfactory as was expected on account of 
the space they occupy, which cannot profitably 
be utilised for other purposes except for the 
trees themselves. But with standard trees on 
3 feet or 4 feet stems the land can be pastured, 
or certain crops may be easily cultivated be¬ 
tween them. With regard to the Paradise 
stock, I have a good number of trees growing 
upon it, on land that is naturally fertile, and I 
do not wish for a better stock for dwarf trees. 
At the present time I have some fine examples 
of fruit of Beauty of Kent, Cox’s Orange Pippins, 
and Annie Elizabeth that I think the produce of 
no other stock can equal in size and appearance. 

—J. C. C. 

3374.— Grapes for early forcing.— No 

doubt “A. C. H. O.” has some reason for wish¬ 
ing to have four varieties of Grapes for early 
forcing. I may say, however, that most people 
are satisfied with two—one white and the other 
black. These are Foster’s Seedling (white) and 
Black Hamburgh. The next best white Grape 
is Buckland Sweetwater, but this requires a 
rafter at least 24 feet long to get it to fruit 
freely or else two rods taken up from one set 
of roots. If I add another to this list it would 
be Duchess of Buccleuch, which is a noble Grape 
when well done, but it is not always a success. 
—J. C. C. 

The four best Grapes fer early forcing I should take 
to be the following : Black Hamburgh, Black Modresfleld 
Court Muscat, White Foster’s Seedling, and Buckland 
Sweetwater.—E. H. 

- The best black Grape for early forcing is Black 

Hamburgh ; the best white is Foster’s White Seedling. If 
four varieties are required I would plant Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat, and for another white Buckland 
Sweetwater. The Black Hamburgh is so far in advance 
of any other for early forcing that I would recommend 
planting five canes of that variety to one of each of the 
others named.—J. D. E. 

3391.— Peach for a cool lean-to house. 

—The Royal George, although an old Peach, 
can scarcely be beaten for a cool-house ; the 
wood ripens up well, and it never fails to bear. 
It belongs to the small-flowered section, and 
some think the small-blossomed Peaches will 
bear a lower temperature when in blossom than 
those having large blooms. One of the best of 
the large-flowered Peaches is Dymond; itripens a 
few days later than Royal George ; the fruits are 
of a very bright colour. Hale’s Early is a good 
Peach for early work. You would only require 
one tree in a houatf'llMeet long.—IB. H. 

Digitized by\j0 VK: 


FRUIT-TREES FOR USE AND 
ORNAMENT. 

It only needs one look at fruit-trees left to 
grow in a natural way to be convinced of the 
fact that in them the useful and the beautiful 
are very eminently combined; but in gardens 
we cannot, for many reasons, allow all the fruit¬ 
bearing trees to grow naturally, therefore the 
next best step to take is to make the mode of 
training or pruning lead to a form as pleasing 
to the eye as possible, so long as the one great 
objectfor which the trees are planted—viz., forthe 
finest fruit—is not lost sight of, and perhaps a 
few notes on the different forms in which fruit- 
trees are mostly grown in gardens may be of 
service to those who are planting at the present 
time. 

Standards are the nearest approacli to a 
naturally-grown tree, for beyond trimming off 
the side-shoots when quite young, until they 
have a clear stem of 6 feet or 7 feet high, very 
little pruning is necessary; they are, however, 
more suitable for the orchard than the garden ; 
but in no other form can such a quantity of fruit 
be grown with so little labour, or can such a 
handsome picture of beauty and fruitfulness be 
formed as in a fully-developed standard. 

Pyramids of upright conical growth formed 
by letting the lowest branches spread out hori¬ 
zontally nearly close to the ground, and the 
upper ones gradually diminishing in length 
until a cone of 10 feet to 15 feet is reached, 



Horizontally-trained cordon Apple-trees in fruit. 


make handsome garden ornaments. This form of 
training suits Pears about the best of any kind 
of fruit-tree, some kinds naturally assuming that 
form of growth, while others are perfectly use¬ 
less for such a plan. I find it best to study the 
habit and form that various kinds assume if left 
to themselves, and select the pyramids from 
those that require very little coaxing to get them 
into the required shape. 

Bush trees have of late years become very 
popular, as since the Paradise stocks have been 
so largely used for Apples, dwarf bush trees can 
be grown and kept fruitful for many years 
without much repression in the way of pruning, 
and for small gardens these little trees may be 
utilised as backgrounds to the divisional walks 
with very good effect, and they produce the 
finest of fruits. Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
besides what are ordinarily called bush fruits, 
do well on this system. 

Espaliers, or trees trained horizontally on 
wood or iron and wire supports, are amongst the 
oldest and certainly most useful form of trained 
trees we have, and in situations much exposed to 
storms of winds they are invaluable, as the fruit 
holds on during the most violent gale if securely 
tied to their supports. I think a well-furnished 
row of espalier Apples and Pears combines the 
useful and beautiml as fully as any form of 
training yet introduced. 

Arches of wood or iron for spanning the 
walks of fruit or kitchen gardens may be made 
to add considerably to the ornamental and 
useful character of the place by training Pears, 
Apples, and other fruits on them, and the fruit, 


being fully exposed to sun and air, attains a high 
colour on them. 

Cordons are largely used in large fruit- 
gardens as edgings to the fruit-tree quarters, 
and when well kept give a nice finish to the 
whole. They are simply formed by confining 
the tree to one or two branches, and training 
them to a stout wire fixed to short posts, let into 
the ground at about 1 foot or 1^ feet from the 
ground; they are kept closely pinched and 
spurred in, and yield very fine fruits. The 
aimexed illustration shows horizontally-trained 
cordon Apple-trees in fruit. J. G., Gosport. 


3386.— Grafting fruit-trees.— There is 
more than one Paradise stock. The best is 
raised from the Nonesuch Apnle, as selected by 
the late Mr. Rivers. It comoines vigour with 
surface-rooting, and it is this surface-rooting 
characteristic which makes it superior to the 
Crab for garden culture, because the trees come 
into bearing quickly, and by reason of the roots 
keeping near the surface they do not make 
so much wood, and the wood ripens better and 
the trees bear more continuously. For small 
gardens I hav* no doubt the bush trees on the 
Paradise will take the lead in the future. The 
Crab will be retained for orchard planting.— 
E. H. 

- The Paradise stock is a dwarf-growing 

variety of the Apple, the fruit of no particular 
value ; but it is found to have a tendency to 
restrain the growth of the Apple-tree grafted 
upon it, and also to throw the trees into prema¬ 
ture fruitfulness ; hence it is in this respect pre¬ 
ferred for small and even large garden borders. 
The Crab is altogether a much more vigorous 
stock, and is preferred for standard trees planted 
at long distances apart for orchard culture.— 
J. 1). E. 

3407.— Treatment of Vines.— February 
is full late for pruning Vines under glass. 
Nowadays, when it is pretty generally known 
that Grapes will keep as well in bottles of water 
as on the Vines, there is no excuse for leaving 
Vines unpruned after January, at any rate. 
Better use some styptic on the wounds immedi¬ 
ately after the pruning is finished. Painter's 
knotting will do, and may be applied with a 
small brush. This will prevent bleeding.— 
E. H. 

- By the time you read these lines it will 

be too late to prune Vines in the ordinary way ; 
the best thing you can do is to allow the shoots 
to remain as they are and rub off the bnds from 
the points downwards to the second or third 
bud. The buds at the end will be the first to 
start, and those below them will follow as the 
others are rubbed off. When the shoots which 
have been left to furnish the crop have grown 
out 1 foot in length all the old ones may be cut 
away. There is no danger of the Vin6s bleeding 
when they are in full leaf.—J. C. C. 

3428.— Vines in an unheated house. 

—The information furnished in this enquiry 
ought to act as a lesson to all who ad r ocate the 
yearly application of a heavy dressingof manure 
to outside Vine-borders, as it showt that not¬ 
withstanding the liberal use of nanure, the 
Vines are on the decline, although tley are only 
twenty years old. Had the enquiry appeared a 
month earlier I should have advisal that the 
Vines be taken up carefully and re*lanted in a 
new-made border; but it is too lfte to do so 
this spring. Seeing that they do net bear satis¬ 
factory Grapes now, I should no* hesitate to 
remove some of the surface matenal, which is 
probably sour and retains too mich moisture. 
In doing so I would not mind layiig bare a few 
roots if I could only lower the ba*der 1 foot or 
more at once. When this is dons I would use 
a tined fork to stir up the boner, and then 
scatter over the surface some bom-dust, at the 
rate of half-a-peck to one square ytrd of border, 
and then go over the space agaii, stirring up 
the surface with the fork to mix the bone-dust 
with the soil. The bone-dust med not be ap- 

5 lied to only half the width of ohe border.— 
. C. C. 

3378.— Strawberry planting. —Straw - 
berries may now be planted if ruiners are to be 
obtained, but it cannot be expected that they 
should bear fruit during the ensuing season. 
Kent is a good county for Strawberries, but 
they would do almost as well in aiy of the 
home counties, if good deep clay-loam is selected 
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to plant them upon. I have seen better Straw¬ 
berries grown in Essex than I ever saw any¬ 
where else. Good, strong runners planted in 
Aucust will bear fruit well the following season. 
-J. D. E. 

- March is a very jrood season for planting Straw¬ 
berries, and if the plants have strong crowns they might 
bear some fruit this year, though it will be better to pinch 
off the blossoms and let them make growth so as to pro¬ 
duce a full crop next year.—E. H. 

3395. —Grafting a Jargonelle Pear-tree.— 

There is no reason why the Jargonelle Pear-tree should 
not jirove a success when grafted with a late variety if the 
tree is healthy. Doyenne du Comice would be a good 
variety to use; there is no better Pear for winter use. It 
is time now the tree was headed down and the grafts 
sought for.—E. H. 

Fire-clay for grafting.— In some dis¬ 
tricts it is difficult to get a bit of clay for graft¬ 
ing like that ordinarily used for the purpose. 
Last year I tried fire-clay, and found it to 
answer admirably. It is generally an easy 
matter to buy a bit of fire-clay. This material 
is much better than mortar for repairing brick¬ 
work where exposed to great heat. I called in 
a bricklayer three times this winter to repair 
the brickwork around a furnace door. He used 
mortar. It soon perished each time, and 
crumbled away with the heat. At last I did 
the job myself with fire-clay. It has now set as 
hard as a flint.—L. C. K. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM IRAPIANUM. 

I was not aware that this species was alive in this 
country now ; but I suppose it is, as a “ York¬ 
shire Reader ” is asking the best way to grow 
it* It is a deciduous plant, and some have 
recommended it to be kept quite dry during 
the winter, its resting season ; but I do not 
like to recommend this system, because I have 
found it withers up the roots too much. I like 
rather to stand the pots in the Odontoglossum- 
house, just keeping them fairly moist. Now is 
about the right time for starting it into 
growth. This Orchid is a native of the mountain 
regions of Mexico, at some 3,000 feet or 
4,000 feet elevation, where it was discovered 
between forty and fifty years ago. It has 
during this time been frequently introduced 
into our gardens, but it has been for the most 
part lost through mismanagement. The Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, imported a quantity of 
plants of it some few years ago, and grew them 
well, and they flowered abundantly season after 
season. Some of these plants came into my 
hands, and I treated them as nearly as I could 
as I had seen them managed in the nurseries at 
Y’ork, and I was also successful in growing and 
flowering this choice golden beauty. The plant 
grows to about 2 feet in height, bearing oblong, 
acute, hairy leaves upon the top of the stem. 
The flowers appear usually two to each 
stem. These each measure some 4 inches or 
5 inches across; the sepals and petals 
are soft, clear-yellow, and the large swollen 
lip is rich golden - yellow, spotted inside 
with deep-red. It lasts six weeks or two 
months in bloom, and then begins to lose its 
beauty and decay. If grown well it will have 
attained its full size and begin to open its blooms 
about midsummer. Alter the blooms are over 
the supply of water should be gradually 
diminished, until the plants have quite gone to 
rest, when they should be removed to the 
Odontoglossum-house, and be kept there, with 
the soil just moist, during the winter. At the 
end of February or the beginning of March the 
plants should be knocked out of the pots and 
have the top and lower portions of the soil 
rubbed off the roots and be repotted, using good 
fibrous peat, a little light, turfy loam, and a 
little leaf-mould well mixed. Drain the pots 
well, and after potting the plants should have a 
good watering, to soak the soil through ; but 
from this time, and until the shoots come above 
the soil, water must be given more sparingly. 
During the growing season this Cypripedium 
requires a free supply of fresh air by night as 
well as by day and a fair amount of moisture in 
the air. When at rest the temperature should 
be as near to 45 degs. as possible, but during 
the summer season it should be exposed to 
strong sunshine, shading only just in the middle 
of the day, and the thermometer may run up to 
almost any degree you like** One thing fiore— 
note that the pots in wf' * * — 
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require to be of rather extra size, so as to be 
able to put several crowns together, raising the 
crowns a little above the pot's rim. If my \ ork- 
shire friend is within easy distance of the Messrs. 
Backhouse’s establishment, I would advise him 
to look in there, and Mr. Marshall will relate 
the beauties of this fine species to him. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 

This species, by reason of its easy culture, pro¬ 
fuse flowering, and cheapness, is one of the best 
Dendrobiums for general cultivation. It was 
introduced into the Calcutta Botanic Garden by 
Pierard at the beginning of this century, and 
not long afterwards was sent over to Englandi 
It appears to have been the first of the Indian 
Dendrobes that flowered in this country, this 
event occuring at Kew. It is found in great 
abundance in a wild state, and its natural range 
extends over a very wide territory. According to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, it is very frequently met 
with in the hot valleys of the lower Sikkim 
Himalayas, where it grows on the trunks of 
fallen trees. Thence it spreads southwards to 


make this one of the most charming of Den¬ 
drobes. As in all Orchids that are spread over 
a wide area, considerable variation is manifested 
in the size and shape of the flowers, some hav¬ 
ing more pointed sepals and petals, and others 
a broader lip. The 

Cultivation of D. Pierardi is the same as 
for D. nobile. I prefer to grow it in teak 
baskets, the compost consisting of peat-fibre 
(from which all earthy matter has been re¬ 
moved), clean Sphagnum Moss, and lumps of 
charcoal. From the time the new growths 
begin to appear until the end of September, a 
stove temperature and a saturated atmosphere 
should be maintained, water, of course, being 
freely supplied. After the leaves show signs 
of decay, the moisture should be gradually re¬ 
duced until in winter no more than is sufficient 
to prevent the shrinking of the stems should 
be giveu. From October to February the plants 
should be in a coinparatively dry positiou in a 
cooler house. It will be noticed from 
the absence of non-flowering stems that the 
specimen from which the illustration was made 
has been grown on the pruning system, and it 
undoubtedly stands as a powerful argument in 
its support. Some years ago a good deal of 
controversy arose as to the merits of this prac¬ 
tice, which consists in removing the stems that 
have flowered, and are, therefore, of no further 
value in that respect. Of course, with species 
like D. Pierardi, which flower on the growths 
last made, it would not do to cut off these until 
the new ones that'Spring from them had almost 
or quite completed their growth. Although 
from the physiological standpoint the practice 
is wrong, robbing, as it does, the new stems of 
the food stored away in the old ones, its sup¬ 
porters have the strong argument that plants 
have been grown as vigorous and as well- 
ilowered as those not so treated, a fact which 
those who have attended the exhibitions and 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
have seen for themselves. The reservoirs of 
food—as the old stems really are—have been 
evolved in a state of Nature to enable the 
plants to survive long and severe periods of 
drought. Under cultivation, although it is 
necessary, as I have already pointed out, to keep 
the plants almost entirely without water at one 
season of the year, they are not, or should not 
be, subjected to anything like the exhausting 
conditions which attend their growth in Nature; 
consequently the need of a reserve supply is 
proportionately reduced. This, no doubt, ex¬ 
plains to some extent the comparative indiffer¬ 
ence of some Dendrobiums to the absence of old 
stems. Plants grown on the pruning system 
require a higher temperature and a moist-er at¬ 
mosphere than unpruned ones do. I advise all 
who contemplate adopting this practice to do so 
at first in a tentative manner. For myself, I 
confess to a preference for the older svstem. 

B. 


I am in receipt of flowers of this species from 
“C. Bray” and “F. Sinclair,” and I will take them 
both together. The former says this is the second 
year it has flowered with him, but it does not 
open its blossoms well, or only just enough to 
show the colour when they commence to fade. 
Well, all I can say to “ C. Bray ” is that this 
plant should be put on the tire and be burned 
up. It is not worth the pot it stands in, being, 
no doubt, a worthless form of this Dendrobe, 
which received the name of D. histrionieuin at 
the hands of the great German professor, 
Reiclienbach. In this form, as “ C. Bray ” says, 
the flower rarely opens well, and if it does, the 
fringe to the lip is much curtailed ; in fact, it is 
quite valueless. The reason of this faulty 
opening is that the flowers become self-fertilised 
before the time of expansion, so that they begin 
to fade and die away, and, consequently, never 
open properly. The form that produces this 
worthless inflorescence has invariably short 
bulbs; in fact, I have always avoided buy¬ 
ing the short - bulbed form; but last year 
I saw a plant bearing one of the most beauti¬ 
ful flowers I have ever seen, and this was, 
strange to say, on a short and much swollen bulb. 
The tail-bulbed form I have never seen with 
a disappointing flower on it. The flower sent by 
“F. Sinclair” is one of the best which I have 
ever seen, the beard of the lip being much 
forked and branched aind toy long, and th« 
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Flowers of Dendrobium Pierardi. 


British Burmah and Moulmein. It has slender 
pendulous stems, which in this country usually 
measure from 2 feet to 4 feet long ; but in the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where it is culti¬ 
vated by being fastened on the branch of a tree, 
and its roots kept continually moist by artificial 
means, they reach a length of fi feet. It is the 
general practice to grow this plant in baskets 
suspended near the glass, a method which allows 
the long flowering-stems to be seen to great' ad¬ 
vantage. In low houses, however, this plan is 
often inconvenient, and the stems have to be 
trained erect, as has been done with the admi¬ 
rably-grown and flowered specimen illustrated. 
The flowers, which are usually at their best in 
March, are borne on the stems of the preceding 
year’s growth, being produced singly or in pairs 
at each of the joints on the upper two-thirds of 
the stem. Each flower is from 1£ inches to 
2 inches across, or it may he a little over in the 
best varieties or unusually strong plants. The 
sepals and petals are of a pale-mauve tinged 
with rose; the lip is broad and flat, and 
of a soft primrose - yellow, marked with 
purple streaks at the base. The delicate 
contrast between the lip and the other seg¬ 
ments, and the soft tone of the whole flower, 
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colour of the flower being rich golden-yellow. 
As a single blossom I cannot help admiring it, but 
yet when 1 see the flowers upon the plant, in 
spite of the rich golden-yellow colour and the 
extraordinary mossy fringe of the lip, I cannot 
take it as one of my first favourites, and the 
same feeling seems to affect the sender of this 
fine variety, for he says, “ Does it not produce 
more than a few scattered flowers?” I have 
never seen a plant with more than a dozen of its 
blooms open, but these have not been close 
enough together to make a show, so that, as I 
before said, I cannot include this species amongst 
my first favourites. This Orchid has been known 
in our gardens for nearly twenty years, having 
been brought from Burmah by the Messrs. Low 
and Co., of Clapton. It will grow very well as a 
pot-plant, and in this state does not require so 
much attention as when grown upon a block of 
wood ; but in this state I have seen it doing very 
well indeed ; but still I like it better when 
treated as a pot-plant. It requires plenty of 
drainage and an abundance of water during the 
growing season, then, after getting its bulbs 
well matured, only just sufficient should be given 
to keep the same from shrivelling until the 
flowers appear, when a more liberal quantity 
should be given. Peat-fibre mixed with chopped 
Sphagnum Moss should be used for the potting 
material. Matt. Bramble. 
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3337. — Chinese Sacred Lilies not 
flowering. —This is a mysterious case, as the 
bulbs threw up good flower-spikes which re¬ 
fused to open. Gas burning in the sitting-room 
would account for this failure, or a sharp draught 
of freezing air. Possibly the plants may have 
become chilled in this way through the neces¬ 
sary opening of doors and windows while the 
room is swept in the early morning. Delicate 
plants are better removed to a bedroom while 
the morning cleansing takes place ; this un- 
thought-of danger is the cause of many failures 
in room plants which are made tender by the 
hot dry air of the fire in the day-time, and 
cannot stand a piercingly cold draught in the 
early morning. “ R. M. P.” should try again 
next year, getting good sound bulbs and planting 
early, also protecting them from sharp draughts 
of air.—J. L. R. 

3325. — Tigridias in a room.-— These 
handsome plants can be cultivated in pots, 
although they flower more freely when in the 
open ground in Devonshire. It is usual, in 
their pot-culture, to take the bulbs out of the 
soil after the leaves have entirely and gradually 
disappeared, and keep them in a cool place free 
from frost until Marcn, when they should be re¬ 
potted in rich light soil. The bulbs are, there¬ 
fore, entirely dormant in winter, and if they 
have been keep too damp may have rotted off. 
In any case, however, they cannot be expected 
to show above ground until about April, so that 
no time has been lost as yet. The bulbs should 
be only just below the surface, and therefore 
“ M. K. 8. ” can easily ascertain Whether they are 
rotten or not by scraping away a little soil. If 
the bulbs are full and sound they will do well, 
but must not be given much water until they 
begin to start. Plenty of moisture, f with clear 
thin soot-water twice a week after their flower- 
buds appear, will be needed, and also plenty of 
air. If they are coddled they will not come to 
much, but run up thin and weak. They 
should stand out-of-doors as much as possible 
when all fear of frost is over, and they will 
thus become robust and flower well.—J. L. R. 


3316.—Plants for a glazed porch.— 

“Novice” does not say whether there is an 
outer door to this porch ; if not, nothing but 
thoroughly hardy plants could be grown in it. 
The white Passion-flower Constance Elliott is 
nearly hardy, and the ordinary blue and white 
variety quite so. This would be a pretty climber 
with Roses, which should do well in such a posi¬ 
tion. A large-flowered scarlet “Geranium” 
might survive if grown at the house end of the 
porch, and Fuchsias, too, would do, although 
they would die back in winter. Myrtles, Azalea 
mollis, Rhododendrons in pots, and hardy 
Ferns might be grown if there is a corner for 
them out of the draught, but much depends 
upon the size of the glazed porch. Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me-nots, Foxgloves, Auriculas, 


Violets, hardy Cyclatnefis. and P] 
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make it gay in spring, with groups of Crocuses, 
Tulips, Daffodils, ana sky-blue Scillas, all per¬ 
fectly hardy. A south-east aspect is an excellent 
one for bloom, for the morning sun is indispens¬ 
able to most flowering plants. Begonias might 
be grown in such a place from April till Sep¬ 
tember ; a few in hanging-baskets would make 
a rare show. Chrysanthemums, too, of the 
early varieties, would do well, but those kinds 
which bloom not later than the middle of 
November should be chosen. “Novice” will 
find simple directions as to growing all these 
given in Gardening from time to time, and any 
questions on knotty points will be answered 
with pleasure.—J. L. K. 

3334. — Zonal “ Geraniums ” in a 
room. —These may now be repotted, shaking 
out most of the old soil, and giving them a light 
rich compost of turfy mould or loam, three parte 
to one of leaf-mould or very old hot-bed stuff, 
a sprinkling of soot (not more than a twentieth 
part of the whole), and enough sand to make 
the whole light. Drain the pots well, with a 
piece of crock with its concave side downwards 
over the hole, this being surrounded by three 
or four smaller pieces, placed by hand, so as to 
secure a free passage for water, then a slight layer 
of Moss, sprinkled with soot, which both 
nourishes the lower roots and prevents insects 
from attacking them. Pot firmly, working in and 
shaking the soil well down amongst the roots, 
and do not fill the pot up too much. Haif-an- 
inch of clear space should be kept at the top 
for thorough watering. The pots used first 
should just accommodate the roots and no more ; 
it is easy to give a shift later on, but the smaller 
the pots used (in reason) the more floriferous 
the plants will be. They will be safer in the 
sunny window of a room until the end of April, 
but tney should haveall the air and sunshine avail¬ 
able in mild weather; weak plants will do nothing, 
and a room without a fire will be better than dry 
heat, except during severe frost, when they 
must be placed in safety. Before repotting, the 
tops can be removed where at all out of shape 
and put in for cuttings ; these, when rooted, 
should be potted off, and if they are well 
attended to, and placed in a sunny position out- 
of-doors (on ashes or slates) during the summer, 
they should flower well towards autumn. Those 
who wish for * ‘ Geraniums ” in winter pick off 
all flower-buds on such young plants until 
September, but the plants require a temperature 
of from 45 degs. to 60 degs. to flower well in 
winter.—J. L. R. 

3319.— Funkia gr&ndiflora in a room. 

—This plant is not difficult to grow, and is 

? uite hardy in some of the southern counties. 

t must not be coddled, but should have plenty 
of air as well as water, as it forms its fine foliage, 
which will then be robust, and the plant will 
flower in August, or possibly before, as it is 
kept in a warm roum. The leaves should be 
frequently cleansed, either by the use of a soft 
bit of old sponge or a rosed watering-pot, and 
the plant may be top-dressed with advantage 
whenever the upper soil becomes poor or mossy. 
As it appears to be making satisfactory progress 
the treatment it receives should be continued, 
only giving more and more air (without a sharp 
draugnt) as soon as the weather becomes spring¬ 
like.-^. L. R. 

3430.— Rose Gloire do Dijon in a win¬ 
dow. —“ Niphetos ” had better not prune his 
plant at all, Dut wait until the Rose breaks into 
growth naturally; then keep the young growths 
as clean as possible.- When well into growth a 
little liquid-manure will benefit it very much. 
If the plant does well and the wood was well 
ripened, you will get a fair amount of bloom ; 
but Roses are far from being suitable subjects 
for window cultivation.—P. U. 

3266.— Bouvardias and Heliotropes. 
—“ Niphetos,” having been successful with 
other plants, should certainly try the above, 
although they are not, perhaps, amongst the 
best room plants in an ordinary way, as they 
need a certain amount of moisture in the air, 
which, however, it may be possible to give them 
in a bathroom without difficulty. The best 
varieties of Bouvardias are as follows : President 
Garfield (double blush), Alfred Neuner (double 
white), and Hogarth (double carmine). Among 
the single forms jasminoides (white and 
sweet-scented) is good, as well as President 
Cleveland (intense carmine), elegans (scarlet), 
and Priory Beauty (a delicate pink). Some 


growers find double Bouvardias better for autumn 
flowering than for winter work, but there is not 
much difficulty with them, if the plants are made 
strong and hardy by standing out-of-doors 
during summer. But unless “ Niphetos” can 
keep up a temperature from 45 degs. on frosty 
nights to 60 degs. on bright days during winter, 
the blossoms will not expand well, and it would 
be wiser to let the Bouvardias bloom in August, 
which they will do unless the points are pinched 
back for winter flowering. With regard to 
Heliotropes, the lighter varieties are the most 
floriferous and sweet smelling, although the 
dark tints are more handsome. Swanley Giant, 
a very fine kind, with trusses of bloom (when 
well grown) of as much as a foot across, and of 
a light colour, may be recommended. Duchess 
of Edinburgh is darker and very handsome. 
White Lady, extremely pale and very sweet, 
and Albert Delaux, a variegated variety, also 
bears handsome flowers. Heliotropes, to do well, 
want a great deal of good soiL They soon exhaust 
a potful, and need constant repotting and cutting 
back, when they will flower with the same winter 
temperature as Bouvardias. A fine plant of 
Heliotrope in my own conservatory nas not 
been without bloom for four years, but it is 
planted out in a border, and has a continual supply 
of nourishment. The flowers are constantly 
out in great quantities, which induces more to 
appear, and the plant is pruned each August, 
having very little bloom on it at that time. It 
is of the light-tinted kind, and is very fragrant. 
President Garfield must not be forgotten. This 
variety bears bright-purple flowers, and is of a 
neat habit, more suitable for pot-culture than 
some of the larger kinds. Heliotropes can be 
raised from seed, on a hot-bed covered with 
glass, in early spring. Plants sown early in 
March will bloom the same year if potted up 
into good soil and given a genial temperature 
throughout the summer. They should be placed 
first in small-sized pots and repotted often.— 
J. L. R. 

3439.— Hyacinths in pots, dec.—I do not believe 
that last year’s bulbs were properly ripened ; they all seem 
to be starting, as you say. but if stood on a staging amongst 
other plants i And that in a week they come all right. I 
have some Ane spikes of bloom now, all of which started 
badlv.— A. G. Butler. 

3392. — Destroying cockroaches. — Phosphor 
paste is far better than any insect powder for these vermin ; 
but the ordinary beetle-trap, or a basin of sugar and water 
with a few sticks laid aslant against it so as to overlap the 
edge, will get rid of a considerable number. A hedgehog 
or a little owl turned loose in the kitchen at night will do 
good service.—A G. Butler. 


Rustic fences in gardens.— In “The 
English Flower Garden ” it is recommended for 
kitchen gardens which have flower borders that 
the vegetables and the flowers be divided by 
fences, on which climbers maybe grown. It states 
that rustic fences are the best. I have a garden 
of two acres in Perthshire, at a place I have 
lately acquired, and the flowers (there are 
almost none now) and the vegetables were evi¬ 
dently once divided by rows of fruit-trees, but 
the latter liave grown so wild, and being quite 
barren, I have taken them out and propose to 
carry out this idea, not only because I think it 
will be pretty, but also because it will aflbrd 
some shelter from winds, which, owing to the 
formation of the hills, rather come down on my 
garden. I have received an estimate from a 
local joiner to put up a fence of Larch wood in 
its rough state, main posts 4 inches by 4 inches 
at bottom, 3 feet by 3 feet at top, two rows 
vertical rails, 3 inches by 1^ indies; spars, 
1£ inches by | inch, placed 9 inches apart, 
posts 6 feet apart, height, 4 feet 4 inches ; £10 
per 100 yards. If wooden posts and wire, about 
naif. I think wood would give most shelter 
and look best. Could you tell me what kind 
of fei\ce is meant in the “ English Flower 
Garden ” by a rustic one, and of what wood it 
should be made? Any information will be 
gratefully received.— Roy. The best wood 

is the branches of Oak-trees barked (as they 
usually are by the timber buyers in the home 
counties, at least). There should generally be 
little difficulty in getting this; but where there 
is, any other rough branches of trees will do , 
getting, if possible , heart of Oak supports. 
However, as in many plates it may not be 
possible to get this, a simply-constructed trellis 
of T-*>oh an d strong iron wire will do well , 
provided the whole be covered with creepers, as 
it may easily be, so as to hide its appearance, 
which certainly is not equal to that of barked 
Oak.— Ed. i a I fr;i 
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PLANTS FOR EDGING GROUPS. 

Nothing adds so much to the beauty of a group 
of plants as a suitable edging of some dwarf 
material. This applies in every instance where 
plants are grouped for effect. The annexed 
illustration shows well a bold group of Hydran- 

? ?as in flower, edged with Maiden hair and 
teris Ferns. In groups arranged for exhibi¬ 
tion 1 have, however, sometimes seen Adiantums 
laid on their sides to form an edging to hide the 
pots, but this practice should at once condemn 
a group, for there are many suitable plants 
which would answer the purpose much better 
when placed in a more natural position ; 
besides which they may be utilised for the same 
purpose in the conservatory or other plant 
nouses, and while they occupy but little space 
they give a pleasing effect and a good finish. 
Of plants suitable for the purpose 
Isolepis gracilis stands foremost. This may 
lie grown with little trouble, and is readily 
increased by division. When it is desirable to 
increase or renew the stock a few of the old 
plants may be broken up, and if they have not 


this forms a pretty covering. As an edging- 
plant it should be grown several plants to¬ 
gether and may bo allowed to grow to any 
length according to circumstances. Cuttings 
taken from the tips of young growing shoots will 
root freely in the Btove propagating pit; they 
may be put into small pots several together and 
potted on after they are well rooted. They 
will do well in any ordinary compost. A great 
recommendation to this plant is tliat it succeeds 
well in a cool greenhouse, and when used for 
decoration it will bear a good deal of rough 
handling. There is a variety F. r. minima, 
which has much smaller leaves, and for some 
purposes is more desirable, but for general use 
I prefer the old type. 

Selaginellas. — There are several of these 
which may be recommended, but none are more 
servicable than the old S. Kraussiana, or 
denticulata, as it is generally named. S. K. 
aureu, a most desirable variety, is rather more 
dense in habit, and when grown under a good 
light it has a beautiful golden-yellow hue. S. 
Poulteri forms a nice contrast, being of a deep- 
green ; it is, perhaps, a little too slow' in growth 


the normal form may be cut away. If grown 
in light sandy soil it will not run out so much 
os w'hen treated more liberally. 

Other plants might be named for the puroose, 
but the above will be sufficient for general use. 
Although a neat edging in plant-houses is rather 
the exception than the rule, I believe that where 
attention is paid to this matter it is thoroughly 
appreciated by all who pay any regard to neat¬ 
ness and finish. It also shows off' the more 
interesting objects to better advantage. F. 


3357.— A legal question.— The landlord 
cannot take possession of the land w ithout first 
giving a legal notice to quit, and, previous to its 
expiration, “ A Market Gardener, ' after paying 
up all rent then due, will be entitled to remove 
anything he may have planted, but not any 
trees which were in the garden when he took it. 
Assuming that the garden is less than 2 acres 
in extent, he will also be entitled, under tl e 
“Allotments ami Cottage Gardens Compensa¬ 
tion for Crops Act, 1887,” to compensation (1) 
“ for crops growing upon the holding in the 



Ocr Kkadkrs’ [lustrations : Group of Hydrangeas and Ferns at Feu Place, Crawley Down, Sussex. Engraved for Gardbxixo Illustratkd 

from a photograph sent by Miss E*. Hodgson. 


vane- 
the above, 


stood long enough to get weak and unhealthy 
they will soon start away. Provided the plants 
are in a fairly warm house, they may be broken 
up at any season of the year. They should bo 
potted in a rich loamy compost. Like most 
i trasses this likes plenty of moisture at the root 
and to be well exposed to the sun. Liquid- 
manure may be used freely after the pots are 
well filled with roots. 

Pasictm variegatum. —This pretty 
« gated Grass is a good companion for the 
but requires rather more warmth. During the 
wdnter it must be kept in a stove temperature. 
This may be propagated from cuttings ; several 
cuttings put in a pot and stopped once after they 
are rooted may l>e left to grow and spread over 
the pots. Light sandy soil should be used, as 
when treated too liberally it loses its variega¬ 
tion. In the summer-time it may be used for 
the conservatory, and will keep well for a con- 
siderable time, but during the winter it is of no 
use except in the stove. 

Ficus repens is a very serviceable plant, 
l»oth for covering walls and as art edging-plant: 
it is also a good plant for covering baskets, 
Ac. For Nephrolepis and other Ferns which 


do 


not hang over . 

Digitized by 


ns and other perns wm< 


to become much UBed for ordinary decoration, but 
where choicer plants are appreciated this should 
find a place. S. apoda is another dense, compact- 
grow'ing species, and the beautiful, bluish-tinted 
S. ca*sia must be included ; this, however, re¬ 
quires more heat than the others named. All 
the Selaginellas require replacing with young 
stock, and they are easily established. I like 
to put the young tips in in little tufts several 
in a pot; they should be put in the pots thnt 
they are to be grow'n on in. The pots may life 
filled three-parts full with rough siftings or other 
loose material and surfaced with a little better 
compost. The Selaginellas are very partial 
to plenty of moisture, but they suffer from 
excess, especially where the pots are not well 
drained. 

Tradescantia zebrina is a useful old plant 
for edging, growing freelv under almost any 
conditions. For elevated stages, where the 
long growi-hs can hang down, it is very effec¬ 
tive, but it requires renewing from time to 
time, otherwise it gets ragged and untidy ; the 
variety multicolor is very pretty, but inclined 
to run out. When propagating, the best varie¬ 
gated shoots should be selected, and while the 
plants are growing the shoots which revert to 


ordinary course of cultivation.” (2) 14 For 
labour expended upon and for manure applied 
to the holding since the taking of the last crop 
therefrom in anticipation of a future crop.”— 
I Iaujucwk, 

3387.— Preesia and Daffodil bulbs. - 

Freesia bulbs require well ripening — a good 
roasting in the sunshine is beneficial. They will 
keep very well in the pots on a shelf in the 
greenhouse till well ripened. Afterwards they 
may be shaken out and stored away till it is time 
to repot. They are less liable to accidents than 
w*hcn left in the pots. Daffodils may be planted 
out in a bed or border to complete the ripening. 
—E. H. 

3323.— Begonias for bedding.— If you 

have a frame, dig the soil in it out 18 inches deep, 
and make a pit or hot bed 3 feet high—*>., 
18 inches above ground. Put on your frame 
and 3 inches of soil. Place your bulbs just a 
little way apart, and cover them with soil or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre ; put on light, and let the 
Begonias stop in the frame till the weather is 
fit to bed out in May or June. Doubles do 
equally well as singles in the beds.— Heath 

Esd - Original from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CARROTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Carrots will do well in any kind of deep, light, 
and moderately rich soil, but a deep sandy loam 
is most suitable. It is essential to the produc¬ 
tion of clean, shapely roots that the soil should 
be of an open nature and free from wireworms. 

Preparation ok tiie soil. —Manure should 
be trenched or deeply dug into the ground after 
the removal of the previous crops early in the 
autumn. This allows time for the decomposition 
of the manure and the absorption of the gaseous 



Nantes Horn Carrot. 

matter arising therefrom by the soil. But if 
farmyard manure has been given to the ground 
only a short time before sowing the seed, a large 
percentage of the roots resulting therefrom will 
be forked and coarse in appearance. Lime, 
potash, soda, chloride of sodium, or common 
salt, and a surface dressing of soot may one and 
all be applied with advantage to the ground 
before sowing the crop. If the soil is of a still, 
cold nature, it should be ridged up during the 
autumn, so as to expose it to the weather until 
the middle of the following March, when 
advantage should be taken of line dry weather 
to level the ridges, adding thereto any light 
materials that may be at command, such as leaf- 
mould, wood-ashes, coal-ashes, burnt earth or I 
sand. The ground having been prepared, enough 
fresh soot may be strewn over the ground to 
discolour it before drawing the drills. These 
should be from 1 inch to 2 inches deep, 12 
inches apart for Nantes Horn, giving 3 inches 
and 6 inches more respectively between the rows 
for New Red Intermediate, Long Red Surrey, 
and allied varieties requiring more space. As 
early in February as the soil will work, a sowing 
of Nantes Horn or other approved early variety 
should be made in a warm and dry rather than 
damp situation, making another of the same 
variety a month later. A third sowing in the 
middle or end of June, according as the district 
is late or early, should be made for drawing 
young during the autumn and early winter 
months. About the middle of March the main 
sowing, consisting of Long Red Surrey and 
Altringham, or other popular and well-tested 
varieties, should be made. Before sowing mix 
the seed with dry sand, sow thinly in the 
drills, then close the soil in w'ith the feet, tread, 
and make level with a fine rake. 

Thinning the plants.—As soon as a couple 
of inches high, thin the Nantes Horn out to 
2 inches from plant to plant in the row, every 
alternate one being afterwards drawn as soon as 
fit for use, giving fi inches and 9 inches between 
the plants respectively to such varieties as New 
Red Intermediate and Long Red Surrey. 
Advantage should be taken of showery weather 
to do the work. The weeds, which are sure to 
come up with the Carrots, should be pulled up 
at the same time. As much with a view to 
stimulating growth in the plants as keeping 
down weeds, a free use should be made of the 
Dutch hoe between the rows during the summer, 
stirring the soil to the depth of between 1 inch 
and 2 inches each time the Dutch hoe is used. 

Storing the roots.— Towards the end of 
October or early in November, according to the 
season and district, the roots should be taken up 
with the assistance of a four or five-tined fork, 
selecting a fine day for the work when the 
ground aud plants are dry. In order to pre¬ 
serve their freshness lh^ roots shoukLbe paclced 
or stored ^n damp m^teri£^h^hich^wi|l^ot tend 


to absorb the moisture from them, and for this 
purpose the following is the simplest and most 
effectual method. The roots having been taken 
up in the manner described above, and the tops 
cut off close to the crown, they should be taken 
to a dry situation, such, for instance, as a border 
under a south or west wall or fence. Earth 
should be taken out at the end of the border 
so as to form a trench, 15 inches or 18 inches 
deep and of about the same width, and the dig¬ 
ging of the ground be proceeded with. When 
the trench is filled and the ground has been 
levelled in the ordinary way, the soil should be 
cut straight down the whole width of the border, 
and three or four rows of Carrots be placed per¬ 
pendicularly in the opening thus made, and 
digging be again proceeded with until the roots 
are all covered, burving the crowns about 1 inch 
under the surface of the soil. The operation is 
thus continued somewhat after the mode of 
transplanting young forest trees from the seed¬ 
beds in nurseries until the work is completed. 
Wintered in this way there need be no fear of 
fermentation, as is so frequently the case where 
a large bulk of roots has been puc together, 
sometimes to the entire loss of the crop. In the 
event of severe weather setting in a slight cover¬ 
ing of dry litter or Fern will be necessary. 
This should, however, be removed on every 
favourable opportunity and returned in frosty 
weather. 

Insects. —The Carrot is subject to the attacks 
of several insects in soils which are annually 
dressed with rich farmyard manure, and which 
have not had a surface dressing of fresh soot 
given immediately before drawing the drills 
tor the reception of the seed. Fresh soot is not 
only a sure antidote for the attacks of all insects 
making inroads on the roots of plants, but it is 
also a powerful fertiliser and purifier of the 
soil when judiciously applied. The young 
plants are frequently attacked by the Carrot- 

? lant louse (Aphis dauci) as soon as they appear. 

'his takes up its abode in the crown and 
destroys the plants. Dusting in the early 
morning when the plants are damp with a mix¬ 
ture of freshly slaked lime and fresh soot will 
remove it. The maggots of the crane fly (Tipula 
oleracea) also occasionally work havoc among 
the roots. The caterpillars of the common 
Carrot blossom and Carrot seed flat-body moths 
(Depressaria cicutella, I), daucella, and D. de- 
pressella) do injury to the seed crop by devour¬ 
ing the seed, and seed vessels. They are, 
however, easily shaken off, and may then be 
collected and destroyed. The following varieties 
are the best to grow : Early Nantes Horn and 
New Red Intermediate (see illustration) are the 
most suitable for early work, either grown in 
frames on hot-beds or on south borders, Altring¬ 
ham and Long Red Surrey being the best long 
or main crop varieties. H. 


3341. — Mushroom-growing.— “ I. T.” 

has not had any experience in Mushroom¬ 
growing evidently. How is it proposed to keep 
up the temperature of the bed to an uniform 
heat of 80 degs. for the long period of six 
months? The usual way to make up a Mush¬ 
room-bed is to prepare some horse-droppings 
from a stable-yard. In winter the material is 
generally too wet, and I have to dry it by 
spreading it out on the floor of a shed where the 
wind can blow over it. The heap is about 
6 inches to 9 inches deep, and when it has been 
partly dried by turning daily for a week or 
more (fresh material being added from the 
stables daily), it ought to be thrown uj) into a 
heap, when it will soon heat violently ; but this 
is tempered by turning it every day, and when 
the rank steam has been thrown off the bed may 
be made up in the Mushroom-house, beating the 
manure down firmly. It is seldom too hot, but 
may rise to over 100 degs. When the heat falls 
to 90 degs. the spawn may be inserted in the 
bed. If the manure is neither too wet nor too 
dry it will soon run. A thin covering of loam 
may be spread on the surface within a week after 
spawning, and in five weeks the Mushrooms 
will begin to appear ; but the bed seldom con¬ 
tinues to bear for more than five weeks.— 
J. D. E. 

3406.— Rhubarb for show. — Rhubarb 
requires high feeding to get the stalks large, 
and at most shows weight carries the day. 
Young plants will produce finer stalks than very 
old ones, so that it is necessary to replant 


occasionally in the richest spot available, giving 
room enough for full development, or say, 6 feet 
apart. Liquid-manure from the piggery will be 
a very great benefit after growth begins.— 
E. H. 

3433.— An old Asparagus-bed. —The 
bed has probably been cut too freely, and 
another cause of weakly growth is thick plant¬ 
ing. Give it a good dressing of guano or some 
other artificial manure, and make a new plan¬ 
tation to take its place ; it would be of no use to 
try to thin the old plants. Do the land well 
and plant young two-year roots wide enough 
apart to give them a chance to grow. Do not 
cut much from the old bed this year if you wish 
to improve it.—E. H. 

3382. -Open-air Mushroom- growing. 

—Open-air Mushroom beds may be made up now, 
choosing a cool spot under a wall where the full 
force of the sun will not reach them. I have 
grown Mushrooms on beds made close to the 
north side of the wall, the beds being made up 
in succession through the spring, and the tem¬ 
perature being kept right by warm coverings so 
tong os they were required. I generally make the 
beds larger— i.f ., of greater depth—than would 
be necessary in the Mushroom-house, so that the 
heat may be more speedy and lasting, making 
the beds as firm as possible, and keeping off 
heavy rains by straw covers.—E. H. 

3425.— Temperature of a Tomato- 
house. —The answer to this question depends 
more on the amount of attention you give the 
fire than on the quantity of piping or the 
capacity of the boiler. If the fire is fairly well 
attended to you should have no difficulty in 
keeping up a temperature of 60 degs. from the 
1st of March by fire-heat. The kind of fuel you 
propose to burn will require more attention than 
coke or anthracite coal. If you expect to be 
able to leave the fire unattended for several 
hours during the morning ami evening the 
average temperature will not reach the figures 
I have mentioned.—J. C. C. 

3354.—' Tomatoes in a greenhouse — 

There is no necessity to plant the Tomatoes 
outside ; they will do just as well planted in 
the house, free ventilation being given, and 
they will then begin fruiting all the quicker. 
In order to bring the plants more up to the light 
can vou not make a raised bed for them along 
the front ? Let it be 2 feet high, and if it is 
3 feet in width you can have two rows of plants 
—say, one of Perfection next the glass and 
trained up the roof (this being a strong-growing 
kind with long stems), and then a row of Con¬ 
ference behind the others. This last is a very 
dwarf variety, and if stopped as soon as the 
shoots reach the glass there will be four or five 



New Red Intermediate Carrot. 


nice trusses to each plant in that short distance. 
Both are of first-rate quality.—B. C. R. 


3344.— Heating a conservatory.— By 

means of the breakfast-room fire is not a very 
good way to warm this conservatory, because 
in very cold weather it would make the room 
quite uninhabitable to open the doors. A 
large, old-fashioned lamp, with colza-oil burning 
in it, is quite harmless to plant life, and if 
placed on the floor on the outer side (free, of 
course, of woodwork) it will keep the air from 
freezing. It is surprising what a small thing 
will do this if the flame be well and continuously 
1 supplied with-'bit I ‘ The continual passing up- 
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wards of warm air which circulates all over the 
conservatory prevents the stagnation which is 
necessary before the air freezes. Even candles, 
planted in pots of moist soil, so as to go out 
safely at the end, may be used to supplement 
the colza-oil lamp if the cold be severe ; but in 
order that such slight means should be effectual 
every pane of glass must be sound and all chinks 
stopped with putty before the winter begins. 
An old carpet thrown over the top of the con¬ 
servatory or a piece of felt will make it much 
more safe ; but this is unsightly and rather 
difficult to manage in many instances, as it 
should be removed during mild weather. The 
ordinary hand-stoves with paraffin-oil arc very 
injurious to plants. There are, of course, ex¬ 
cellent small heating apparatuses advertised in 
Hardening, one of which “ Beginner ” should 
get if he intends to grow anything beyond the 
plants which only need the exclusion of frost. 
The breakfast-room would benefit greatly by the 
conservatory being effectually wanned, and the 
cost, after the purchase, would not be great. 
—J. L. R. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


by shifting on a few healthy plants in 5-inch 
pots into the 8-inch or 9-inch sizes now' or very 
shortly. Stop the leading shoots once, if neces¬ 
sary, so as to secure a well-branched specimen, 
and tie out the stems as they grow to neat 
sticks, just so as to obtain a nice bush-shaped 
plant, and expose all the leaves and shoots fully 
and equally to the light. In a short time these 
will make an exceedingly robust growth, with 
broad and leathery foliage, to be succeeded in 
July or August by unusually large trusses of 
bloom. These cannot fail to win the admiration 
of all, especially if the vigour is maintained by 
the judicious use of various liquid manures and 
stimulants after the pots fill with roots. Cut¬ 
tings rooted now w ill make splendid plants for 
blooming next winter. Shift them on until 
6-inch pots are reached, growing them freely, 
and stopping the shoots once or twice. When 
established in the last size stand them out-of- 
doors in a sunny spot, water rather sparingly, 
and prick out all flower-buds until September, 
when the plants ought to be housed. If plants 
have to be bought in now’ is the time to get 
them. Take care to obtain the best of the 
newer varieties, many of which are a great ad¬ 
vance on the older kinds. 


ZONAL AND IVY-LEAVED PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

The present is a capital time to take these 
showy and indispensable plants in hand with a 
view to securing a display throughout 
the ensuing summer, autumn, and 
winter. It is somewhat rare to see the 
first-named class of Pelargoniums in 
really first-class condition, but when 
well done a good batch of plants 
carrying numerous solid trusses, 
measuring from 9 inches to 12 inches, 
or even more, over the head, and con¬ 
sisting of w'ell-opened pips, each 2£ 
inches to 3 inches in diameter, forms a 
sight not soon forgotten. To some 
such dimensions may seem exaggerated, 
but they are quite common on well- 
grown, healthy plants ; only last sum¬ 
mer I measured at haphazard a truss of 
the single scarlet variety Hyacinth, 
and found it just 16 inches over the 
ball, full -right up to the centre, and 
every pip perfect. To my mind, this 
is the finest and beat of all the single 
scarlets, being a free and kindly grower, 
and good all round. Where anv cut¬ 
tings of the choice named or florist’s 
varieties w’ere struck in Ihe autumn, 
some of the best should be selected, 
and, supposing them to have been 
rooted singly in thumbs, be shifted into 
3i*inch or 4-inch sizes, using some nice, 
sound, fibry loam, mixed with, say, 
half the quantity of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould, and a dash of 
coarse sand, soot, and some artificial 
manure, that containing or consisting largely of 
bones in some form being most suitable. If 
the plants -were rooted in “stores” they must 
be potted off singly at once into 3-inch pots, 
and be afterwards shifted into 5-inch pots 
directly they are again rooted out and growing. 
In either case keep the plants afterwards closer 
and warmer than usual for ten days or a fort¬ 
night. 

Good trusses may be obtained from plants in 
the ordinary 5-inch pots, but, of course, not 
more than two or three on each, and, on the 
whole, I much prefer the next size larger 
(6 inch), which will carry a good, bushy plant 
with six or seven large heads of bloom, while 
they also do not so quickly become dry. In all 
cases use sound, loamy soil, made moderately 
rich, and pressed quite firmly together; the 
drainage also must be good, though not exces¬ 
sive, as plenty of water w ill have to be given 
when the pots are full of roots and the plants in 
full growth and bloom. Stand the plants where 
they will receive abundance of light— i.e ., within 
1 foot or 2 feet of the glass, and by preference, 
certainly during the summer, on a comparatively 
moist and cool bottom. Ventilate freely, and 
shade very lightly only when the sun is strong 
enough to scorch or wither the blooms. The 
huge and unnaturally-trained specimens gener¬ 
ally seen at flower-shows I cannot admire, espe¬ 
cially when, as so often occurs, the foliage is 
deficient or poor. But those who have the 
space to spare may seoare^Bome grand Examples 
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Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— Few plants are 
more popular than these, and few more useful, 
and the same general treatment suits them as 
for the Zonals. Besides being w'ell fitted for 
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Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a basket. 

growing into specimens of a pyramidal form, 
they make pretty bush-plants in 6-inch pots if 
supported by a few sticks, and are in that form 
well adapted for the greenhouse, where they 
will flower throughout the summer and well on 
into the autumn. The stronger varieties, again, 
if treated as greenhouse climbers in a sunny 
spot, especially where used to cover the end of 
a house, both grow and flower w r ell. For bal¬ 
conies, vases, or baskets (see illustration), too, 
their 

the Z< 4 

very excellent new and old kinds to select from # 

B. C. R. 


3376.— Aconites in pots.— Aconites are 
now flowering out-of-doors, and there would be 
no reason then for lifting them, as they are in 
the mid-season of their growth. It would be 
better to leave them until the leaves decay, and 
at any time after that they may be dug up, and 
could be stored in a dry place for two or three 
months, when they may be potted and plunged 
out-of-doors until they have well started to 
grow, when they may be placed in a frame or 
greenhouse. But these pretty spring flowers 
open their golden cups, set in a fringe of green 
so daintily even in the midst of frost and snow, 
that it seems a pity to plant them in flower¬ 
pots.—J. D. E. 

-Clumps of Aconites may be lifted from the ground 

and potted if the work is done with care.— E. H. 


FREESIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

It would perhaps be impossible to name any¬ 
thing more beautiful or chaste than these lovely 
Cape bulbous plants when in flow'er. The old 
way of growing Freesias was to dry the bulbs 
off very carefully after flowering, and afterwards 
to shake them out, and go through the usual 
sorting and sizing before re-starting them into 
growth again in early autumn. This annual 
drying off for three or four months or even longer 
is a great mistake, the result being that many 
never start again at all, and those that do start 
instead of exhibiting increased strength and 
vigour, hardly flower so well as in the previous 
year it may be, and certainly show no signs of 
improvement. The general cultivation of 
Freesias is at the present time but very imper¬ 
fectly understood by the majority of gardeners. 
The Freesia for cutting holds an almost unique 
position. By strict adherence to the »ld way 
of growing these lovely fragrant flowers, one is 
made to believe that their tiny bulbs would 
never properly increase to flowering size if they 
did not undergo year by year the sorting and 
sizing to which they and other plants are sub¬ 
jected. Such a course is all very well from a 
commercial point of view, but with this the 
average gardener has nothing whatever to do. 
My present remarks concerning Freesias will, 
it is hoped, prove seasonable, as I doubt not 
many will have had them in flower during the 
past and present month with other batches to 
follow on. A 

Continuously moist soil is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for Freesias, and throughout the growing 
ana flowering season they may—indeed, they 
should—be kept almost at saturation point, not 
by standing them in pans or saucers of water con¬ 
tinuously, this they will quickly resent, but by 
giving them abundant supplies two or three times 
daily. Instead of drying them off when the 
flowering is complete, and when they show 
signs of diminished activity, simply lessen the 
water supply, never allowing the soil to be any¬ 
thing approaching dryness. There is not the 
least necessity for shaking the bulbs out every 
year and sorting into sizes. Instead of this, 
grow them on and shift into larger pots as they 
require it. The usual sized pot for starting 
them is a 5-inch one, capable of accommodating 
a dozen average large-sized bulbs. These, if 
grown as I have described, should the following 
year be placed into 6-inch pots, and so on yearly 
according to their strength individually, repot¬ 
ting them annually in the latter part of August 
or early in September. Let those who delight 
to have these lovely, sweet-scented flowers 
pursue this mode of culture for two or three 
years, and compare the results from previous 
experiences. While growing freely weak liquid- 
manure may be given them twice weekly. The 
most 

Suitable soil for thorn is loam and peat in 
equal parts, adding some sharp sand and Borne 
rotten manure. Pot very firmly, and last, but 
not least, provide free and ample drainage. By 
reason of their water-loving disposition they 
have been termed sub-aquatic, but those who 
know them in their native haunts assert that 
they have not the slightest claim to such, as 
they are usually found growing in spots 
altogether removed from such conditions, inhabit¬ 
ing, in short, dry, stony ground, which in the 
end but furnishes another instance of how very 
little value to the cultivator is the natural 
habitat of a plant. It is certainly interesting to 
be in possession of the fact, more particularly 
when such things are grown to far greater per¬ 
fection under conditions quite different from 
those where they grow naturally. The most 
suitable temperature is a moist one of about 
50 degs. or 60 degs. A very common 
complaint is the difficulty in starting Freesias 
into growth, an item which tells its own 
tale ; they have been kept too dry and are 
merely showing their disapproval of it. There 
will be none of this trouble where the soil has 
been kept moist throughout. Imported bulbs 
are frequently found behaving similarly from 
the same cause, and when we know more of them 
Freesias will be far more largely grown. We 
have certainly no more beautiful flowers for 
vases or ^pergnes than these, none more graceful 
or fragrant, and none more lasting in a cut state. 
In the early part of the year we get a fair quan¬ 
tity of these flowers from Guernsey, but even 
these with their-^Qijt, thjp, >'iry stems and few 
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Howers plainly show that a more liberal treat¬ 
ment would prove of great benefit to them- 
Those who do not as yet grow Freesias should 
no longer delay, and the beat way will be to ob¬ 
tain fresh imported bulbs as soon as they come 
to hand, which is usually in January and Feb¬ 
ruary. Pot them at once, give a thorough 
soaking of water sufficient to saturate the soil, 
and then cover the pots with fibre about 2 inches 
deep, keeping them in a frame from which frost 
can be excluded. Well water them occasionally, 
and when started into growth introduce into a 
warm greenhouse and grow them in the manner 
I have described. E. 


CHOICE STOVE PLANTS. 
Aphelandras. 


For winter and spring blooming I think these 
stove plants stand unrivalled. I have always 
been in love with Aphelandras since the days 
when I used to cut back the old A. cristata 
for winter blooming, and at that time I had not 
learned that the young tops, if struck and 
properly grown on, produced finer heads of 
bloom than the old plants—therefore, I would 
strongly recommend young plants for winter 
decoration instead of tiie old ones. The former 
are more ornamental, the stems being better 
furnished with leaves, and they may be placed 
in such positions that older and larger plants 
could not be. Seedlings make good plants in 
one season for flowering in the winter and spring, 
and these plants should be well fed and 
encouraged to grow strongly, by which means 
plants may be had 1 foot or 18 inches high, 
covered from the top to the base with fine 
leaves. These plants should be kept to the next 
season, when by taking out the leading growth of 
each one they can be grown on as large specimens, 
and some fresh seedlings used to take the place 
of the young ones of the previous season. I like 
to use for soil to grow’ these plants in two parts 
of good turfy loam, one part peat, and one part 
of good leaf-mould, to which should be added 


some sharp sand, and the whole w'ell mixed 
together. Some weak liquid-manure should be 
given, and it will have a very beneficial 
effect. Aphelandras are very subject to the 
attacks of both mealy-bug and scale, which 
must be kept down by using one of the 
many insecticides now’ before the public. If 
the plants are kept in too dry an atmos¬ 
phere they will also be infested with thrips ; 
so look out for insect enemies if the plants 
are to have a smart, good appearance. The 
following are a few of the very best kinds :— 
A. aurantiaca : This is a kind with broad, ovate 
leaves, which are undulated at the margins, and 
of a rich, deep-green ; the spike of flow’ers, as in 
all of them, is four-sided, and of a deep, orange- 
scarlet. A. aurantiaca Roezli is certainly one of 
the freest fiowerers that I know’of, and the colours 
are so bright. The large bracts are orange- 
yellow, the flowers yellow’ beneath, deep, rich, 
crimson-scarlet in fretat. I recently saw some 
seedlings that had been self sown ; these w’ere 
throwing up their flower-spikes, preparatory to 
coming into bloom ; the leaves are large, deep- 
green, with a silver hue between the principal 
veins. A. cristata, although an old species, 
must not be left out of the choice kinds. The 
foliage is bold and of a deep-green, the flowers 
being developed from a green spike, and are rich, 
bright-scarlet. A. Chamissonniana has leaves 
smaller than some of the kinds here named ; the 
primary veins are all broadly streaked w’ith 
w hite, which passes out into very close dots; the 
bracts are of the brightest yellow, the tubular 
flowers being also a rich yellow, tipped with 
green. A. chrysops is a plant of a very different 
aspect and habit, but its oracts and flowers are 
of the same colour. A. Fascinator is a very 
splendid kind, having prettily variegated leaves, 
and large, very deep-vermilion flowers. A. 
Sinitzini with leaves deep-green, the mid-rib and 
primary veins being bordered with white, having 
a large truss of rich, bright-scarlet flowers, the 
bracts red. A. Liboniana produces its fine 
flowers in the winter and early spring months ; 
has rich, green foliage with a white mid-rib ; the 
spike is long, composed of orange-coloured bracts, 
from which spring the yellow flow’ers, tipped 
with scarlet. A. sulphurea is another kind with 
rich-yellow flow ers, wfliich spriug from a spike 
of green bracts, the flowers being large and 
richly-coloured. A. variegata is anoUier beau¬ 
tiful plant, and the 1; ^ ' 
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having all the primary veins white, the yellow 
flow’ers springing from a spike of bright, orange- 
red bracts. These plants require plenty of 
water when growing, but when at rest dispense 
with the watering-pot, and they must be kept 
dry and cool. J. J. 


3339. — Tuberoses.—I have grown Tube¬ 
roses successfully for many years now, and I 
gladly here give my method of culture. I pot 
the bulbs first singly in 3^-inch or 4-inch pots, 
after removing all off-sets and old roots, in a 
compost of lpam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, 
with a good pinch of the latter at the bottom of 
the bulb to encourage roots, burying about three 
parts of the bulb in the soil; then plunge them 
to the rim in a brisk hot-bed (a Cucumber or 
Melon-frame) to start them, keeping the soil 
rather dry until growth commences, and subse¬ 
quently raising them near the glass to insure 
a sturdy growth. When the flower-stems get 
9 inches or 10 inches high, I shift them into 
7-inch pots, using this time rich, turfy loam and 
silver sand (no leaf-mould), mixing with it a few’ 
handfulsofClay’sFertiliser and a little “nutted” 
charcoal; return them to the Cucumber or 
Melon-frame, withholding water for a few’ days 
until they have taken to the new soil. When 
they get too high for the frame I transfer them 
to a warm vinery until the flowers begin to open, 
when I remove them to the conservatory, which 
they fill with their delicious perfume. They re¬ 
quire constant syringing throughout their grow’th 
to keep down red-spider.—T. E. 

3421.— Camellias in a vinei^r.— What 
you propose doing w’ith your Camellias is quite 
right if you wish them to flow’er earlier ; in fact, 
there is no other means of getting them to do 
so. How long they remain in the house will 
depend on the progress they make. They will 
not, how’ever, respond very readily to the 
increased warmth the first season, but after that 
they will start pretty much of their own accord. I 
Do not be disappointed if you do not get them | 
in bloom the first season at the time wanted ; 
you will succeed in the second year if they are I 
treated properly. Do not remove them from 
the vinery until the flower-buds are as large as 
Marrow l*eas. When you do so 1 m* careful that 
they are not exposed to the direct action of the 
sun, or the foliage, after being under the shade 
of Vines, will get scorched, and be disfigured 
in a way that you will regret for some time 
afterwards.—J. C. C. 

3398 — Growing Tree - Carnations.— 

The large plants would produce flowers out-of- 
doors, and they would do so iu the autumn if 
planted and trained to a south wall. They may 
be grown on in pots, and would flower well in 
that way in the autumn. It is better though to 
raise plants from cuttings early in the year, and 
these will produce flowering plants by the end 
of the season. Young plants are more manage¬ 
able, and generally produce flowers of better 
quality.—J. D. E. 

3380. —Camellias flowering too soon. 

—The only way of retarding the blooming of 
Camellias is to keep them cool through the spring, 
and bv keeping the atmosphere moist encourage 
the plants to grow freely. If the wood is made 
early the plants will, as a matter of course, 
flower early. When the young wood is getting 
brown in July the plant might be placed on a 
coal-ash bed on the north side of a building 
for a couple of months.—E. H. 

3419. — Dividing Aspidistras. — The 
Aspidistras may be divided now if they can have 
a little more heat for a time to start the roots 
into action. They will grow well in turfy loam, 
lightened a little with leaf-mould and sand. 
Water carefully at first. Do not give stimulants 
till the roots are pretty well filling the soil. 
Afterwards weak liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial.—E. H. 

3381. — Cineraria culture. — Doubtless 
something depends upon the quality of the strain t 
the seeds are saved from, but there is a good 
deal in cultivation and in the judicious applica¬ 
tion of stimulants when the plants have filled 
the pots with roots. Cinerarias must be grown 
cool. They should be potted in good, open 
soil, pressed firmly in the pots, and must never 
suffer for want of water, and kept free from 
green-fly. The last is very important, as there 
will never be a truss of bloom worth looking at 
if the plants are infested with insects. A mild 


fumigation with Tobacco in anticipation of the 
flies is the cheapest and best remedy. This 
fumigation should be repeated two br three 
times on alternate nights.—E. H. 

- It depends upon the quality of the seed 

whether or not good varieties will be ob¬ 
tained ; but very poor ones may produce large 
trusses of bloom. The size of the trusses would 
depend upon the culture they receive. The 
Cineraria is rather a gross-feeding plant, and 
should have what gardeners term liberal treat¬ 
ment ; for instance, say the seeds are sown in 
March or April, the small plants are grown 
on and shifted from one flower-pot to a larger 
one, until by November they are strong enough 
to be repotted into what is termed an 8-inch 
pot—that is, one 8 inches diameter, inside mea¬ 
sure. Each individual plant will fill one of 
these pots, and if planted in rich pottiug-soil 
it will then undoubtedly produce extra large 
trusses of bloom.—J. D. E. 

- The first thing is to get your seed from 

a good strain and then, as soon as it comes up, 
keep the young plants growing without a check 
from the commencement to the finish ; keep 
shifting on (as soon as a pot gets filled with 
roots) into larger pots until you have your 
plants in pots 8 inches in diameter. As soon 
as buds appear begin to give weak liquid-manure 
twice a week and, if you do not keep the plants 
too warm so as to get green-fly on them, you 
will have grand specimens.—A. (4. Butler. 

339G.— Starting Dahlia tubers.— Place 
the Dahlia tubers in heat at once. A hot-bed is 
the best place for them, and when the young shoots 
are each 3 inches long take them off and strike 
them in pots of sandy soil in a hot-bed. If no 
great increase of stock is required, when the 
shoots are long enough cut the old roots up so 
that each young shoot has a piece of tuber at 
the bottom and pot singly, keeping them in the 
hot-bed for a short time.—E. H. 

3393. — Genista cuttings.— Unless one 
wishes to strike cuttings of these hard-wooded 
plants, as they are termed, for amusement, it is 
always more satisfactory to purchase them. 

| Nice little flowering plants can be obtained for 
. abbutashilling. Cuttingsof theyoung wood should 
> be taken off at a time when it is said to be half- 
1 ripened in the summer or early autumn mouths. 
The cuttings must be inserted hi fine sandy soil, 
and the cutting pot should be placed in another 
and larger pot, the space between the two being 
filled up with coarse sand. A bell-glass must 
be placed over the ’cutting pot, the rim of it 
resting upon the sand between the two pots. 
This glass must be taken off and the inside of 
it wiped dry w’ith a cloth every morning. The 
cuttings will form roots so, but they must be 
shaded from the sun.—J. D. E. 

- I usually put in a number of pieces in a 

box when I cut my plants into shape after the 
flowering is over. I stand them on a staging in 
a rather shady house, and just keep the earth 
moist, but pay no further attention to them 
until they have made good roots. About a 
third are sure to root, even with this careless 
treatment, and thus I get more than I require 
for my own use, since the plants, when once 
well rooted, are almost everlasting, and every 
year they take np more room.—A. G. Butler. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3414.— Evergreen creeper.— There can 
be no doubt, if the side wall faces either east 
or west, that Ceanothus azureus will not 
answer. It is not absolutely hardy, and only in 
favoured localities could it be called evergreen. 
I have had one for several years on a west fence, 
and each winter the frost cuts it back severely, 
every leaf becoming brown and ail the exposed 
shoots being killed. I should rather recommend 
a variegated Ivy. —A. G. Butler. 

3317. — Treatment of Deutzias. — 

“ Mr. T. D. Lawson ” may depend upon it 
that the reason why his Deutzias have lost so 
much of last year’s growth is due to the wood 
being insufficiently ripened. It is useless to 
force Deutzias unless the growth made the 
previous year is thoroughly matured. Many 
people treat them very badly indeed. I have 
seen plants which have been forced about this 
time of year simply turned out-of-doors directly 
they had finished flpwerjngr Only last year I 
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saw some fine plants treated in this way, and 
they were exposed to 23 degs. of frost. How 
then can any reasonable person expect them to 
bloom satisfactorily the following year after such 
treatment ? Plants which have been forced 
should be kept under glass in a comfortable 
temperature to encourage new growth. They 
should have the most liberal treatment which it 
is possible to give them, abundance of manure 
(liquid) should be given them, and repotting 
should be seen to if that is necessary; but 
they do not require so much pot room as 
most plants. After they have finished their 
growth they should be placed in a cold frame 
where frost can be excluded, and every attention 
should be given them in the way of watering, 
airing, &c. After all fear of frost is over (say 
about the end of May) turn them outside. 
Where they can be attended to properly I re¬ 
commend standing them on a bed of coal-ashes 
in a sunny, sheltered spot; but where such 
attention cannot be accorded them, then I 
recommend plunging the pots up to their rims 
in ashes, because when so plunged their roots 
are not so liable to get injured through drought. 
They must have every attention through the 
summer, using the syringe and water-can as 
often as may be necessary'. Give frequent sup¬ 
plies of liquid-manure. They should be returned 
to the cold frame or cool-house not later than 
the end of October, when they should be in fine 
trim for forcing early in the new year; or, if 
required, they may be forced so as to have some 
of them in bloom at Christmas; but I do not 
recommend this early forcing of Deutzias, for 
the reason that quite one-third of the flower- 
buds fail to develop, and this I consider a 
serious loss. I think if “Mr. Lawson 5 ’ will 
follow out the above hints next year he will be 
more successful with his Deutzias.—T. A. 

3390. — Dividing a Deutzia.— Do not 
attempt to divide the Deutzia now, but when it 
has finished flowering plant it out in rich soil, 
so as to bury the base a little, or else raise a 
mound of rich light soil around, so that roots 
may strike out of the branches. In the autumn 
lift the plant and divide it, so that each piece 
has some roots at the bottom to start with. 
—E. H. 

- As soon as the plant passes out of bloom 

it may be divided, but as they are at that time 
iu full growth the plants would need to be placed 
in a greenhouse or glass frame ; and they should 
be kept rather closely shut up until they have 
again become established, or they may be 
divided in the autumn after having made their 

f rowth ; but treated in that way they would not 
ower well the next year, as*they would not 
have time to become established. Cuttings of 
the young wood taken off at a joint in April, 
and inserted firmly in a pot in sandy soil, will 
form roots freely if the pot or small pan con¬ 
taining the cuttings is plunged up to the rim in 
a hot-bed not too warm. They must be shaded 
from hot sunshine and the frame-lights be kept 
rather close to prevent flagging.—J. D. E. 


THE FLOWERING ASH (FRAXINUS 
ORNUS). 

Fob small lawns, or where space is confined, 
few trees are better suited than the Manna or 
Flowering Ash. Of neat growth, rarely exceed¬ 
ing 20 feet in height, perfectly hardy, and of 
the most persistent flowering nature, this some¬ 
what rare tree is highly valued wherever it has 
been planted. Then its requirements are of 
the simplest description, it succeeding well in 
light loam overlying gravel, or, indeed, in al¬ 
most any soil that is not unduly saturated with 
moisture. It certainly dislikes in a marked 
manner stiff, cold loam or that approaching 
clay in texture, but in almost every other class 
it grows with the utmost freedom, and soon 
attains to a goodly height and with a well- 
balanced head in proportion. From the com¬ 
mon Ash (F. excelsior) the casual observer 
would have some difficulty in detecting the 
species in question, but when in full flower the 
great differences are at once distinctly percep¬ 
tible. Few trees, it must be admitted, have a 
more pleasing and ornamental appearance dur¬ 
ing June and July than the Flowering Ash, 
the clustered panicles of pure-white, sweetly- 
scented flowers (see illustration), which are borne 
in the greatest profusion,-, imparting ho it a 
charm rarely to be fou^d an^ofj^ at hudy deci¬ 


duous subjects. When viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, the tree seems as if composed of a 
mass of waving plumes, the flowers on fairly- 
sized specimens being so thickly produced as 
almost to hide the pea-green foliage from view. 
The Flowering Ash is a tree of unusually neat 
appearance, the head being well rounded, while 
the branches are symmetrically arranged around 
the trunk, and, being twiggy and lithe, impart 
an easy and refined air to the specimen. 
This is usually the case whether the tree be 
sheltered or exposed. Being a native of 
Southern Europe, the Manna Ash may be relied 
upon as perfectly hardy in most parts of Britain 
—the southern half at least—while it requires 
no extra care even in planting or after attention. 
Propagation of the tree is brought about by 
grafting or layering, the latter being the pre¬ 
ferable mode, as the young plants so obtained 
start away freely into growth and soon form 
neat, bushy specimens. There is one objection 
at least to grafted specimens, and that is the 
scion, if not carefully united to the stock, is 
apt to get broken oft' during stormy weather, 
while it not at all unfrequently happens that 
the point of union of scion and stock. is much 
enlarged over the general size of stem, and so a 
by no means neat appearance has been brought 
about. When we consider that the Manna or 
Flowering Ash is one of our most ornamental 
of park trees, one of the easiest to manage and 
perfectly hardy, the only wonder is that it has 
not been more extensively planted. True, 
around London and in se veral of the southern 
counties of England, fairly good specimens are 



Bloom of the Flowering Ash. 

occasionally to be seen, but for all that it may 
well be described as a rare tree, and one with 
which the general planter is not well acquainted. 
Now, however, that its good qualities are fully 
set forth, and that it has proved itself one of 
the most accommodating and hardy small- 
growing trees, it is to be hoped that so dis¬ 
tinct and desirable a subject will yet receive the 
attention that its merits justly entitle it to. 

_ W. 

1.—Be© keeping. — la bee keeping profitable ? Is it 
the most economical way in bee keeping to get a bar- 
frame hive and a straw skep, and if there is a swarm to 
put it in the skep, and at the end of the season kill the 
swarm so as not to go to the expense of buying another 
hive?—G. Harrison. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are Inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Oovent-gardcn, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be. repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansicers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2 .— Double White Chinese Primulas.— Will 
someone kindly advise me as to the cultivation of double 
White Chinese Primulas ?— H. Johnson. 

8.— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. — Will some¬ 
one say why several of my Hyacinth bulbs have shown 
flower directly they appear above the soil ?—X. Y. Z. 

4.— Sulphate of iron for plants.— What is the 
proportion of sulphate of iron (not sulphate of ammonia) 
to be given in water for plants, and what are its effects ?— 
Marik. 

6. —Striking Chrysanthemum - cuttings. — 

How Boon ought i to strike Chrysanthemum-cuttings in¬ 
tended for autumn flowering out-of-doors ?— Nortu Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

0.—Dried flowers, dec.— Would Cape Gooseberries, 
Everlasting-flowers, and other things capable of being 
dried for winter decorations be profitable for sale?— 
North Hertfordshire. 

7. — Getting rid of ants in a garden.— Would 
someone kindly inform me how' I can get rid of ants that 
infest my garden? I have tried paraffin-oil and boil in). - 
water with little effect.—J. B. 

8. —Spring and autumn-sown Onions. — 

How can one tell the difference between a spring and 
autumn-sown Onion ? I have seen many of the nest vege¬ 
table judges fail to do so.— Scolopax. 

9. —Evergreen creeper for a rustic fence.— 
Would someone kindly recommend me a quick-growing 
evergreen creeper to cover a rustic fence, facing south, 
in a dry, peaty soil? Ivy does not answer.—J. B. 

10. —The Bullae©.— Can any reader of Gardening 
kindly tell me in what districts Bullaces are cultivated ; 
if they are often raised from seed and, therefore, on their 
own roots, and where I could get some healthy plants?— 
R. U. S. 

11. —Mistletoe seed.— I shall be much obliged if 
anyone will kindly tell ine where I can get ripe Mistletoe 
seed. The berries from that which is sold at Christmas 
are of no use—I presume from their not being ripe.— 
E. K. B. 

12. — House-sewage. —Would someone kindly favour 
me with his experience of a simple, inexpensive, effectual 
method of applying house-sewage to growing garden crops 
by a system of common drain-pipes and pumping?— 
RE.R. 

13. — Plantains on a tennis-lawn. —Would 
anyone kindly tell me the best way to kill Plantains <5n a 
tennis-lawn without making it unsightly, and if this could 
be managed without making bald patches next summer? 
—North Hertfordshire. 

14. — Orchids for a cold greenhouse.— Will 
any reader of Gardening give me some information about 
Orchids suitable for a cola greenhouse, which could, how- 
ever, be heated in severe weather ? What cheap Orchid is 
the easiest to grow?— Pbmbrook. 

15. — Reve d’Or Rose.— I have this Rose in a cool 
conservatory, planted more than two years. It has made 
abundant growth, but very few blooms, and appears to be 
nearly all leaves. Will someone kindly inform me the best 
plan to treat it ?— Joseph Grice. 

16. — Keeping a potting compost-— Will any of 
the virtues of a potting compost be destroyed if I keep it 
in a dry, airy cellar? I have no convenience to keep it 
outside in the air. I could damp it occasionally if this is 
absolutely necessary ?—Arthur. 

17. —Planting Gladioli.— Will some kind reader 
tell me when is the right time to plant Gladioli (The Bride 
and Rosy Gem) to have them in flower by the end of July ? 
How many bulbs could I put in a pot, and what kind of 
soil and treatment do they like?— Gladioli. 

is.—Chinese Sacred Lily.— Will someone kindly 
say if this Lily can be reared in a pot with earth ? I was 
told it must have water, but its having young off bulbs I 
cannot find gloss or bowl to fix it in. I should like to 
know what month to expect it to bloom ?— Grannie. 

19. — Raising Seedling Ferns —I have built a 
forcing-house, and wish to raise Ferns from spores or seed, 
and I should much like to know the names of, say, half-a- 
dozen sorts, and of whom I could obtain the seeds ? Any 
information respecting treatment will be appreciated ?— 
A. O. E. 

20. — Plants in a conservatory bed.— There is a 
large bed in my conservatory, in the middle of which a 
large Acacia dealbata is planted out, and its roots have 
spread in all directions, in the same bed are Tree Ferns, 
Myrtles, Camellias, and Habrothamnus planted, which do 
not thrive. Can the Acacia roots pcisen the earth, or 
what Is the cause ?— Goooles. 
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21. — Plants for edging to a stream.— Sugges¬ 
tions wanted for plant® that will grow on a narrow Urass 
edging to a small boundary stream of water flowing in a 
garden ? The stream supplies a mill dam, ahd consequently 
it flows quickly and must be kept clear of plants growing 
actually in the water.— Marie. 

22. — Tuberous Begonias.— What is the best way 
of storing Begonias during the winter? Should the bulbs 
be kept quite dry or slightly moist ? Also, what is the 
beet mode of starting them into growth in the spring ? 
Should they be placed in the moist Cocoa-nut-fibre first 
before being potted into earth?— Hatherlkigh. 

23. — Treatment of Yellow Marguerites.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to treat Yellow Mar¬ 
guerites ? I have in a conservatory a large plant with good 
foliage on, also some cuttings, and would like to know how 
to treat them both.—As Enquirer asd Subscriber. 

24. — Manure for flower borders.—When there 
is a difficulty in obtaining good rotten manure for flower 
borders is Clay’s or any other fertiliser a good substitute ? 
Would an application of it in the winter be any benefit for 
the summer flowers, or should I apply it when 1 have 
planted the stock out in spring?—H. 

25. — A bed of Boses.— Having a round bed, measur¬ 
ing 7 feet 6 inches across, facing south-east, which I intend 
to devote to Roses, will someone kindly tell me what 
soil will grow them best, and what kind of Roses will suc¬ 
ceed ? How many could I plant without overcrowding, 
m I intend growing dwarf trees, and their names?— 
R. K. P., Wiltshire. 

26. —Camellia-buds dropping 1 . —Could someone 
kindly inform me why my Camellia-buds are continually 
falling off whenever they are about half or three-quarters 
open? I bought the plants at a sale in October. They 
are in a temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. My gardener 
says it is because they are pot-bound ; a friend tells me it 
is want of water. The plaints are strong and healthy.— 
H. 8. 

27. — Mushroom-bed material.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the cause of a Mushroom-bed failing to heat 
after being made ? I collected the droppings fresh from 
stables dally, and stored them thinly until I had sufficient 
of them : then 1 put the same in a heap and turned them 
over three times, then formed the bed. Size about 30 inches 
wide and G feet long; height, 10 inches front, 14 inches at 
back. What should I do?— Anxious Enquirer. 

28. — Planting Roses and Clematis.—I have a 
large bed in the middle of a lawn ; aspect south-west, dry 
and sunny, I should like to plant this with blue Clematis 
and dark-red and yellow Roses, pegged down. Will anyone 
kindly tell me if Climbing or Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
beat for the purpose, and if Clematis Jackmani would be 
suitable to mix with them ? Also best time for planting, 
and best way of preparing the beds?— Cambridge. 

29. — Evergreens under tall trees. — Would 
“ J.C.G.” or “ E. Hobday ” kindly give me a list of evergreen 
shrubs to plant under tall trees ? They must flower so as 
to harmonise with what I have planted. I have Daphnes 
of sorts, Aucubas, also Berberis Darwini and Laurels. It 
is a very bleak spot for east wind. The shrubs must not 
grow more than three feet high. I may say Rhododen¬ 
drons and Cypresses all die after being in for one winter.— 
Perplexed. 

30. — Profitable us© of a wall.— Will anvone 
kindly tell me what would be the most profitable use to 
make of a wall 130 yards long and 14 feethigh, with a west 
north-west aspect in an old garden in a cold district in the 
centre of Ireland ? A wide border against the wall is used 
for Potatoes and other farm crops. I should also be grateful 
for any suggestion as to the most profitable disposal of any 
fruit crops recommended. There is no market near : the 
easiest to reach being Liverpool via Drogheda.— K. D. 

31. — Arum Lily-leaves turning yellow.—I 
have some Arum Lilies in a small lean-to house which is 
heated at night and in sunshine all day. They are growing 
well, but after a time the leaves curl and turn yellow and 
die off from the tips. They are potted in the general way, 
and were about a month since top-dressed with good well- 
rotted manure. I have kept them moderately dry, also 
stood them in pans of soot-water (weak), and both systems 
have failed to improve them. Ought they to be damped 
overhead to keep the leaves in good form ?— Arthur. 

32. —Heating a greenhouse.—1 have a lean-to 
greenhouse attached to the house, with full exposure to 
the south, measuring 9 feet square, 10 feet high at the 
back, and 8 feet in front. About the middle of the wall to 
which the greenhouse is attached runs a chimney, which 
projects about 10 inches. Having a fireplace inside, could 
this be made use of for heating the greenhouse ; or could 
I have it taken out and a heating apparatus put in, so that 
I could attend to the fire in the house? What kind of 
apparatus would be best to keep a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs.? Would any experienced person 
kindly inform me how to proceed ?—R. K. P., Wiltshire. 

33. —Greenhouse management.—I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, with walk in the 
centre, and a stage on each side, covered with corrugated 
iron, with sand on the top for the plants to stand on, which 
I always keep damp. The house is heated with hot water 
by means of two nows and two returns of 4-inch pipes, 
under the front stage. 1 keep the heat by night up to 
55 degs., and by day GO degs. with fire-heat. I syringe 
twice a day, mornings and evenings, and yet my plants do 
not grow: their foliage always looks dry and withered. The 
plants do not want for water. Is the atmosphere too dry 
for them, and if so, what can I do to improve it ? I arn 
willing to alter the arrangements to the pipes if neces¬ 
sary, or to add more. Advice will greatly oblige?— Tom 
Brown. 

34. —Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse.— 

In 1888 I purchased a Marshal Niel Rose-plant in pot, and 
was informed it would flower in the coming spring ; but 
1 suppose through my bad treatment it failea to bloom, 
I shifted it into a larger pot and encouraged it to the best 
of my ability ; but to no purpose, os it did not produce 
flowers the next year, and still remained a stunted, ragged- 
looking bush, scarcely a foot high, and covered at times 
with green-fly. Again 1 tried it in August, 1890, by dig¬ 
ging a hole 2 feet square under the bock wall of a lean-to 
greenhouse (facing S.W.), putting at bottom some chalk, 
then some cow-manure, filling up with old turf. In this I 
put the plant, giving a dressing of manure. , In November 
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I cut away the most ragged portions. When, to my sur¬ 
prise, in the following spring (1891) it had ten lovely 
blooms on the old wood; but most pleasing to see it was 
throwing out three strong shoots, the which I trained 
horizontally 15 inches apart to the back wall of a house. 
These have grown to the length of 35 feet each—in fact 
are growing all through the winter, and have not lost 
their leaves, and at every joint is now' throwing out, I sup¬ 
pose, (lower-shoots, some of which are 1} inches long; 
shoots are also showing from the old wood stem. My 
difficulty is to know if the three long shoots should have 
been cut back in November, or if it ought to be done now, 
and if it is natural for its leaves to remain ? House is 
fitted with hot-water boiler, simply to keep out frost.— 
T. H. C. 

35. —Monthly Rose failing.—I have an old 
Monthly Rose, which has always been a most healthy plant 
and blossomed well. This winter it has been in a sunny 
window, where it has always stood ; but a week or two 
before Christmas it began to drop its leaves and look un¬ 
healthy. It throws out quantities of fresh young shoots, 
but before they oome to anything like full leaf they begin 
to wither and die. I repotted it early in February, think¬ 
ing there might be a worm at it, but only found a little 
one about an inch long, and the Roee has been no better 
since—in fact, looks worse. I was recommended last 
autumn to give it a little dry, dusty manure, such as is 
given to Vines, which I did. Can that have affected it in 
any way? Or can anyone suggest what is the matter, 
and w’hat I should do for it ?— Edith. 

36. — Saddle boiler setting.—I believe most 
practical men say that, taking all in aJl, a saddle boiler well 
set is one of the best that can be used ; this I am not going 
to dispute, but the question I want to raise is what consti¬ 
tutes a well-set one. I had one put down, and let us stoke 
it regularly and with the best coal we knew how we never 
oould maintain the heat we were told it would supply. 
On mentioning this to a friend of mine, he said: “ Oh ! your 
boiler is not set right, or else it would answer ; I will come 
and look at it.” And so he did, and the result was he 
advised me to send for a bricklayer and have the thing 
pulled down and re-set as he suggested. Well the result Is 
now' equally os bad, if not worse, as it uses twice as much 
coal as it did before, and gives no more heat, although we 
have pipes sufficient for a place as large again as we have. 
What I want to ask is will someone kindly give me some 
information of how a saddle boiler should be fixed? I 
believe there are a great many used and preferred to any 
other; but they must have been set by some one more 
competent than the men that have set mine.—A Young 
Amateur. 

37. —Flowers and plants for London suburb. 

—I shall be much obliged if someone will advise me how 
to make my little flower garden look gay and pretty with 
plants and annuals during the summer in spite of some¬ 
what adverse circumstances ? Under about 5 inches of 
soil there is a bed of solid, yellow, sticky clay. My chief 
windows face north—and the road. The garden is mostly 
turfed, and at this part is only 5 yards or 6 yards from the 
road. A few Aucubas and Laurels, rather stunted, are 
planted along by the palisading, and also rows of Pyrethrum. 
Past these windows to the eastern end of the house the 
turf extends along the whole length of the house (about 
size for “ tennis ”), and a field by the side. There is only one 
almond-shaped flow'er bed at the north end on the turf. 
Would Pansies, Polyanthus, Dahlias, Gladiolus grow any¬ 
where here, or plants of “ Geranium,” and Calceolaria, 
Lobelia, Ac., do any good? At the southern end of the 
ground there is a row* of Roses of some kind, but I should 
think they would be shaded by the Apple and Gooseberry 
trees behind them. Would any good annuals come up if 
sown? Kindly give me a list. Please specially mention if you 
think flowering plants, such as “ Geraniums,” Calceolarias, 
Ac., would do any good if planted in boxes in the windows I 
have named. There are two Peach-trees and a Vine on the 
side of house, and at the bock a Virginian Creeper and 
abundant Ivy. I have only taken this place for a 
year, till I see how the neighbourhood suits, so do not care 
to go to much expense.—M. M. Y. 


To the following queries hriej editorial replies 
art given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they he cMe to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

38. — Australian seeds (Somerset).—> This gentle¬ 
man says this is a repeated query, but I am quite sure I 
answered it once ; but this shows the necessity of enclos¬ 
ing the address. If ‘‘Somerset” will send this I will 
answer it by letter. —J. J. 

39. — Masdevallla rosea (G. 0. t Xorth Wales).— 
This is the name of the flower you send. It has been in 
cultivation about twelve years, but it is fifty years since it 
was first discovered. It is a very handsome, large-flowered 
species, having a long tube. It requires the same treat¬ 
ment as most of the other kinds, with plenty of water and 
air.—M. B. 

40. — Scale on Peach-trees (T. 0. G .).—Dissolve 
8 oz. of Gishurst Compound in a gallon of soft water ; add 
half-a-wineglassful of paraffin-oil, and thicken with clay to 
the consistency of paint. Apply with a brush carefully on 
the young branches where the buds are ; the older wood 
may have it well rubbed in. It should be done in the winter 
when the buds are quite dormant. 

41. —Buds falling off “ Geraniums” (F. <?. B.). 
—It is difficult to say exactly what causes the buds to fall 
off the “ Geraniums ” without knowing their condition and 
treatment. Gas would make the buds to fall, so would 
too much or too little water applied to the roots, or if 
there are worms in the pots and the drainage is imperfect; 
cold draughts of air will also cause the buds to fall—in 
short, checks of any kind will do It. 

42. —Growing Tomatoes in pots (Garry Oioen). 
—Tomatoes may be grown and fruited in any sized pots 
from 8 inches in diameter upwards. Of course, the larger 
the pots the stronger the plants will grow with good 
treatment. If large pots are used, train the plants on the 
roof of the house ; if small ones, train them to stakes and 
keep the side-shoots well pinched in. Plant the Tomatoes 
in turfy learn well enriched with manure, and leave space 
on the top of the pots to add a top-dressing when required. 


48.—Cleaning a paraffin-oil-cask (A. P. G.y— 
Put an armful of wood shavings into the cask and set thtni 
on fire, let these burn for about twenty minutes, or until 
you find the paraffin is consumed, then turn the cask over 
to put the fire out. This must be done in an open place, 
as it makes a great flame for a time. When the Are is ou r 
cleanse the cask with water and washing soda ; this will 
render it perfectly sweet for rain-water or other use. 


44. — Damaged Oattleya Trianeo flowers 

(Grievous ).—The flowers and buds sent have been cut off 
by the effects of the fog, and all I can say to you is that it 
serves you right. I have been telling you for more than 
twelve months of a simple remedy, easily applied and 
cheap, but you turn a deaf ear to my admonition, so you 
must put up with the loss of your Cattleya blooms, and 
you must take care or you will lose your plants as well. — 
M. B. 

45. — Odontoglossum hybrids (Beatrice).—The 
flowers are very pretty, the result of natural crossing, I 
should say, between O. crispum and O. gloriosum. I oan- 
not name them, to tell the truth ; they retain too much 
of the character of O. gloriosum. You may call them 
what you like, but I should advise you to simply number 
them ; make a drawing beside the numbers in vour note 
book, or append a description, then you can always de¬ 
scribe them.—M. B. 


46. — Pruning Clematises (C. P. R.).— Those of 
vour Clematises which bloom early and from the old wood 
should have that thinned out, and the strongest laid in 
neatly. Those that make growth from the base of the 
plant, such as lanuginosa, and bloom late, should have all 
the old wood cut back fairly hard each spring just before 
the buds start. It is a mistake to allow many shoots to 
grow. The plants are most effective when the wood is 
fairly thin and strong. 

47. —Free-flowering Nasturtiums (F.R. H.). 
—The scarlet perennial Flame Nasturtium would no doubt 
be the best for your purpose; but perhaps you mean the 
annual kinds? Of these the most free flowering, because 
less coarse in growth, are those obtained from cuttings. 
However, any good kinds of the Lobbianum section of 
Nasturtiums—that is, climbing ones—will do well. Get 
a packet of seed in mixed colours, and sow the first week in 
April, protecting the seedlings from late frosts. 

48. — Laelia an ceps Will lams! (J. Crispin).— 
This is the name of your plant, and not L. a. Schroederfc. 
I am glad to find that you have succeeded in blooming it, 
and I have no doubt it will flower with you every season 
now, as it has gained strength and recovered from its 
journey. The Oncidium seems to be a small-flowered, bad 
variety of O. unguiculatum. I was pleased to see you have 
such a nioe lot of things at the meeting a short time ago. 
Have you had the Laelia furfuracea for any time ? You 
appear to do it well. Many thanks for your kind invitation. 
—M. B. 


49. —Ph&ius macul&tus (Enquirer , Dunfermline). 
—This undoubtedly is the name of this plant. It was 
noted in GaRDEXINO, I think, last week. You make no 
note of the leaves being spotted with yellow, so I suppose 
your plant is a variety with plain, unmarked leaves. This 
showB the foolishness of the gardener in question to grow 
the plant until it was strong enough to flower and then to 
throw it away because it never bloomed. By your sketch 
I imagine you would do better to remove a few of the 
crocks and let the plants lower down ; it will enable you 
to give it a greater amount of moisture.—M. B. 

50. —Dendroblum oanaliculatum (Cheshire).— 
This is the s ime plant that was named D. Tattonianum by 
Mr. Bateman some few years ago; it is very sweet- 
scented. It was discovered something less than thirty 
years ago by the late Mr. John Veitch in the northern 
part of Australia, and it does not appear to be at all 
unusual in that district. It is a small growing plant that 
should be grown upon a block of wood, or in a small, 
shallow, earthenware-pan, and be hung up near the roof 
glass in a warm house, not using a great deal of soil about 
its roots.—M. B. 

51. —Bolbophylltun umbell&tum (W. D.).— 
This is the name of the specimen which comes very near 
being a Cirrhopetalum, but is not. This is a plant which 
although for more than fifty years known in our gardens, 
yet appears to have the power of preserving itself in 
collections, and we find it cropping up when we least 
think of it; it is not difficult by any means to grow. You 
should pot it in peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss. It should 
be grown in a hanging shallow pan, which is well drained, 
and grown in the hottest house. Its spotted flowers are 
very pretty.—M. B 


62.— The Paper Reed (C. 27. W. The specimen 
sent is not of this plant, although it belongs to the same 
natural order, but it is the Oyperus alternifolius. The 
Paper Reed of the Egyptians is a very different plant, the 
stems being long ana stout, and the paper was obtained 
from these stems being cut down in slices. This was used 
as paper by the ancient natives of Egypt; but the tubers 
obtained I do not think belong to this plant—more probably 
they were the roots of Cyperua esculentus ; your plant 
however has nothing to do with this. It is a verv elegant 
room plant. The variegated variety is a remarkably hand¬ 
some and effective plant, but it requires stove heat and a 
great quantity of water. It is said to come to us from the 
Island of Madagascar.—J. J. 

53.— A cool-house for Orchids (Sclup»).~}t you 
want to fill the house with Orchids, by all means mo so ; 
but if you also wish them to grow and to flower, 
and to be an abiding pleasure to you, then have 
some means by which you may prevent the tempe¬ 
rature of the place at any time falling below 45 degs., 
for although 1 do not doubt the tales that travellers 
us, that these plants do get frost upon them 
in the mornings in a state of nature, yet I do not like the 
plants to be subjected to such under cultivation. My men 
used to tell me they liked to see the leaves turned of a 
bronzy hue, which was brought about by the low tempera¬ 
ture ; but I found that these leaves always fell off, 
and since then I have always maintained that 45 degs. was 
quite low enough to subject O. Alexandra), O. gloriosum, 
O. Pescatorei, and such plants to. O. Rossi and a few others, 
however, may be subjected to a lower temperature without 
injury. MosdevaUias of the Veitchi and Harryana section 
I have been trying in a low temperature this winter; th 
plants have lived, but some of the foliage has fallen away. 
This has corns about, I think, through the plants and the 
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atmosphere being kept too dry. You will be able to 
manage Odontoglowuins well enough if you have the 
means at command to prevent the thermometer falling 
below 45 degs. You do not want the atmosphere of the 
house to be kept at the point of saturation ; a nice moist 
atmosphere is (ill that is necessary.—M. B. 


- Illustrated Price List of Conservatories , Peach a ml 

Orchid-houses, Frames, Manures, Soils, Ac. Mr. William 
Cooper, 751, Old Kent-road, London, S.K .——Garden and 
Farm Seeds. Messrs. Bruce ft Robbie, 46, Castle-street, 

Forfar.- Florists? Flowers and Hardy Border Plants. 

Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, Scotland. 


three eggs is all I have had from eight hens. They are 
nearly two years old, and laid till quite late in the autumn 
Would this be the reason of my not getting eggs now ?— 
IvyBavk. 

REPLY. 


54. —Cypripedium vexillarluxn (M. Dickson).— 
This is a Veitchian hybrid between C. barbatum and 
C. Fairieanum, and to my mind one of the very prettiest 
amongst the now large family of Cypripediums. I cannot 
recommend tradesmen, but you should write to one of 
those who advertise in Gardkmng. Yes, I am quite with 
you in supposing that many of the dull-flowered kinds will 
be weeded out: but I think the fine varieties have a long 
future before them. If you grow the Selenepedium set 
longer and stronger you will alter your opinion. I saw 
C. Sedeni in a collection a short time ago with fine spikes, 
and upon each was four flowers, the rich crimson of the 
lip leaving nothing to be desired. We want to get this 
coloured up into some of the Eastern species.—M. B. 

65.— Hardy Orchids (Greenfield ).—Cypripedium 
aoaule, C. CaJceolus, C. macranthum, C. guttatum, 0. 
parviflorum, C. candid um, C. japonicum, C. pubescens, 
C. spectabile, C. spectabile album, C. ventricosum, andO. 
ariclinum. I here give the names of a dozen species and 
varieties of Lady’s Slipper Orchids, all of which will thrive 
with us in the open air, or in a greenhouse or frame. A 
great deal of nonsense is made about the difficulty of 
growing them, for this is easy ; the difficulty lies in getting 
some of them in this country. Some years ago when in 
Russia I noted that the gardeners there could grow these 
plants and force them too, as I saw them flowering before 
the snow was all gone early in May ; they were growing in 
the houses in company with Roses, which the Russian 
gardeners certainly do force admirably.—M. B. 


56.— Cocoa-nut Palm (Cocos nuclfera) (Crystal 
Palace).—It you want to grow one of these Nuts you 
should make the acquaintance of someone that has to do 
with unloading the ships that they are brought home 
in, as frequently some will begin to start into growth on 
the voyage home. If you get one of these that has thus 
started it should pe put into some Cocoa-nut-fibre above 
some pipes, or, what is better, above a hot-water tank, and 
allowed to grow, and when the plant has got large enough 
the Nut wifi fall away from the plant, when it should be 
potted, and the surface should have a quantity of fresh 
Sea-weed kept upon it. You will find it wants a great deal 
of heat, and always a difficult plant to manage, Mid it will 
always be bad in appearance. Other species of the Cocoa- 
nut family will grow well and make handsome plants, but 
the typical species, growing naturally by the sea coast in 
almost all tropical parts, is very difficult to cultivate.— 


NABOBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus- 
tratkd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— j. Crispin.— Laslia anceps Wil¬ 
liams!, and Oncidium unguiculatum, poor variety.- 

AlUyferin. —1, Cypripedium villosum.- T. Fraagett.— 

Laslia acuminata. It had been overlooked.- G. Grewen. 

—1, Dendrobium nobile ; 2, Dendrobium heterocarpum ; 3, 
Dendrobium Linawianum; 4, Dendrobium Dominianum. 

- T. Uphill. —Cypripedium Lathamianum.- C. Bray. 

—Dendrobium histrionicum. T. McA.—l, Rhododen¬ 
dron Duchees of Connaught; 2, Croton Queen Victoria; 

3, Begonia Grifflthi.- G. Bolton.— 1, Microlepia pinnate; 

% Pteris sc&berula ; 3, Phegopteris lachnopoda; 4, Lepto- 
gramma villosa; 5, Niphobolus adnascens ; 6, Phymatodes 

longisaima.- G. Bumard.—lt fronds are sent of Scolo- 

pendriums for names they must be fully formed and in 
good character. Those sent are neither of the two, so you 
had better grow them on for another season, and then 

send again.- C. B. —The Fern frond is Adiantum fragran- 

tissimum ; it is not, however, sweet scented. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, u npaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— Rev. R. T. Crawley.— Apple Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Charlton. —The smaller Apples are prob¬ 
ably Court Pendu Plat. The large Apple appears to be 

Blenheim Orange.- Carlby.— The numbers not being 

properly secured to the Apples they had all become hope¬ 
lessly mixed up, so we cannot name them, and, moreover, 
several &/ the specimens sent were shrivelled up and rotten. 
- Pear-tree. —Pear Vicar of Winkfleld. 


TO OORRNSPONDBNTS. 

We skouldbe glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer oueries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Anximis Enquirer.— The “damping off” is no doubt 
exused by steam from the hot-bed. Leave a little air on 

the frame night Mid day for a time.- Mrs. Carew .— 

Nigella hispanica has more showy flowers than N. damas¬ 
cene and there is a white variety of it. It is the best of 

the Nigellas for the garden.- Valentine Betts.—Apply 

to Crosby Lockwood ft Co., London.- F. W. T. 

—We caunot furnish the name and address of anv one 

of our correspondente.- Jacobin. — Please repeat 

queries about Bomarca, ftc., and write each one on 

a separate piece of paper and on one side of it only.- 

W. II. M., Ardrcwia.—Yery pretty Anemones, and also 
nice sprays of Garrya elliptica. By all means send the 

photograph of group of Daffodils please.- T. A—Apply 

to Messrs. Backhouse ft Bon, Nurseries, York. 


Catalogues received — Chrysanthemums, Dah- 
^uxr Ec^ ’Jj ar i& t 1 ™**'- VWaMeand 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Table and Market Poultry versus Fancy 
Fowls.— [By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., 
&c., Ac. London : Horace Cox, The Field 
Office, 1892.] 

Ix spite of the increase in the number of poultry - 
keepers and the number of fowls bred each year, 
our imports of poultry and eggs are annually on 
the increase ; yet it is by no means certain that 
the public are becoming larger consumers of 
poultry products. If this reasoning be correct, 
it follows that our home-bred stock is becoming 
less productive. This statement leads us natu¬ 
rally to the question, “What is the cause of 
this?” An answer to this question is forth¬ 
coming in one of the sentences of Mr. Teget- 
meier’s introductory chapter: “I do not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that no one breed of fowls has 
been taken in hand by the fancier that has not 
been seriously depreciated as a useful variety of 
poultry.” To understand the full meaning of 
this assertion it is necessary to inform the 
reader that at poultry shows, as at present 
conducted, fancy points alone are considered 
by the judges. The profitable value, from a 
consumer’s point of view, of the fowls exhibited, 
is entirely ignored. It follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that fancy points alone 
are sought after by breeders, and economic 
properties are never taken into account. The 
result is that in a few generations the qualities 
which are of no value in the show-pen are 
seriously depreciated, while fancy points are 
cultivated to such an extent that one breed 
becomes a mass of useless feather; another 
seems to walk on stilts ; a third class is endowed 
with crests as large as plates, which almost 
prevent the birds seeing their food ; while the 
faces of a fourth are such an object of considera¬ 
tion that the fowls are artificially treated 
throughout the whole period of their existence. 
In publishing the work under notice, Mr. 
Tegetmeier had but one object in view—namely, 
the increase in the quality of marketable poultry 
and the quantity of eggs produced in this 
country. He devotes several chapters to the 
consideration of the most important breeds of 
fowls, not merely as they fonnerly existed 
but m they appear to-day after having been 
bred for fancy points; and, in some instances, 
engravings are given in order to show the 
changes brought about by this system of 
breeding. The impartial reader cannot 
but agree with Mr. Tegetmeier that exhibition 
birds are not those which are most adapted for 
agricultural and economical purposes. The 
author, it should be remarked, is no novice in 
poultry keeping, but is well known in the poultry 
world, and is probably the oldest living writer 
on this subject. Nearly forty years ago he 
published a work on rearing and fattening mar¬ 
ket and table poultry ; for more than a third of 
a century he has officiated as a judge at poultry 
shows; and we are probably correct in saying 
that no one has devoted more time and thought 
to the production of high-class table fowls. The 
present work will not please everyone, but to 
those who are anxious to raise the standard of 
their table poultry, and at the same time 
increase the production of eggs, no better in¬ 
structor can be offered. It goes without 
saying that the chapters on general manage* 
ment cannot be improved upon, although some 
of the author’s remarks might not be appreciated 
by every reader. 


QUERIES. 

67.— Roup In fowls. —Is there any cure for roup 
in fowls, ana if so, what treatment should be followed?— 
Roup. 

58. — Leghorn fowl ailing.— Will “Doulting” 
or someone kindly inform me what to give to a white Leg¬ 
horn fowl who coughs and rattles in its breathing ? Its 
nostrils and throat are clean and dry.—W. Dawson, Irlam, 
Manchester. 

59. — Fowls not laying.— Will anyone tell me the 
reason of my fowls not laying? They were sent to me on 
the 2nd November last from Scotland. Morning and mid¬ 
day they are fed with house-scraps and meal; at nierht 
hard grain. The house and run are kept very clean. The 
birds look well and happy, and occasionally I let them 
have a run out ou the road or field. Up to the present 


8303.— Uses Of rabbit skins.— I am not prepared 
to say to what uses wild rabbit skins are put, or whether it 
will pay “ F. 8.” to dress them for the purpose of market¬ 
ing, but in most districts a market exists for the skins as 
they are taken off the carcases, and buyers come to one’s 
own door. Surely “F. 8.” could find purchasers in his 
neighbourhood if he merely gave them a hint of what he 
had to sell ?—Doblting. 


BIRDS. 


60. — Parrot's beak decaying.— I have a small 
green-and-grey parrot from South America, of the sort 
called “ Quaker.” It seems perfectly well and healthy, 
except that one side of the under beak appears to be de¬ 
caying and breaking away. I shall be grateful if someone 
will kindly tell me whether this is owing to disease, and in 
that case whether I can do anything to cure it ? The bird 
is fed almost entirely on Canary-seed, with plenty of fresh 
water and a little fruit.—J. I. B. 

61. — Parrot picking out its feathers.— Will 
someone kindly suggest any remedy fora grey Parrot who 
has taken to picking out the feathers of her breast, and is 
very fidgety and irritable ? I am afraid she suffers from 
worms and I should be glad to know how to treat her?— 
Nen, Richmond. 


THE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

A striking: yellow ditto, with long spurs, very elegant; 4 
well-rooted plants, la, free, with cultural directions. Now is 
best time to plant.—RAYNER. Avenue, Southampton. 
EVERLASTING SUNFLOWERS give sheaves 

Al of golden flowers, grand in garden and for cutting; flourish 
anywhere; increase yearly. 4 for Is., free, with cultural 
directions. Now is best time to plant. —BAYNER. _ 

rjJANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

'J japonlca), 2 feet high; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown. 
3 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is best time to 
plant.—RAYNER, as alx>ve. 

THE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBER 

■L (Tropteolum tuberosum), robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant blossom; adorns garden, table, buttonhole; succeeds 
in poorest soil; 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now 
is best time to plant.—RAYNER. as above. __ 

THE BLUE DAISY (Aster alpinus), the Orange 

A Daisy (Erigeron aurantiacus), dwarf, neat, hardy, numei- 
ous large bright flowers, do well anywhere; 4 for Is., free, 
with cultural directions. Now is best time to plant.— 
RAYNER, as abov e._ 

A GEM FOR HANGING-BASKETS—Trail¬ 
ing Bellflower (Campanula fragilis), wreaths of lovely 
salver-shaped blue flowers, 3 for Is., free, with cultural dlrec- 
tions. Now is best time to plant. - RAYNER, as above. 

^[ARSON’S PRIZE SPECIALITIES.—New 

LTL p ea> David Garrick, per pkt., Is.; new Pea, Early Giant 
Marrow, per pkt., Is.: new Seedling Potato, Diamond, per lb., 
6d., the very best and earliest of all Early White Kidneys; 
new Potato, Pickwick, per lb., 3d., the largest, handsomest, 
and best late white Kidney grown. By poBt 3d. per pkt. or per 
lb. extra. Prizes given for each of the above. Particulars in 
Abridged Catalogue, free on application. THOMAS MAR- 

80N734. Market street, Lichfield ._ 

ITARDY PLANTS in fine variety. Lists free. 

J-L Nice young plants. Mrs. Sinkins Pink, Is. doz.: Iceland 
Poppies, Is. doz., 50 for 3s.; 8hirley Poppy-seed, 3d. pkt.; 
Beed of Rosa rugosa, the lovely single Japanese Rose, easily 
raised, 1 b. pkt.— Mrs. WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire, _ 

AGAPANTHUS. — Any person having old 

■ti. plants of this may hear of a purchaser by writing to 
HORT, care of Mr. Thomas, 6, Oxford-terrace, Hitter-green, 
Lewisham, stating lowest terms put on rail at nearest station. 


DEGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, best 

AV sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS ft 
RON. Newtown Nurseries. Malvern._ 


ROSE-TREES.—Teas, all best varieties, 9s. 
All p©r doz.; Dijons (5 to 6 feet), strong plants, 9s. per doz.; 
Hybrids, 6s. per aoz. Carriage paid on one doz. All from 
open ground.—176, Folds-road, Bolton, I^ncashire. 


TOMATOES.—B. GREAVES, Carl ton-road, 

A Worksop, Offers £2 in PRIZES- First, 25s.; Second 
15s. at Worksop Rose Show, July 21st, 1892, for THREE 
BEST TOMATOES; points considered: weight, shape, colour. 
B. Greaves “ No. 30 " is one of the very best in every point, anti 
a wonderful cropper. Seeds, Is. Id. per packet; Plants, 3 for 
Is. 3d. Special Prize 10 b. for the Best Brace of Cucumbers at 
the same Show. 8eeds, 6d. per packet; Plants, Is. each. 


1 0 DOUBLE WHITE PRIMROSE-PLANTS, 

ig. 3d.; lilac ditto, 2s.; orange Hose-in-hose Cowslips, 
8d.; rare scarlet ditto, 2s., all post free — Mink BURGES 
Fethard, co. Tip., Ireland. _ 

fJHW ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (Gera- 

Av • niums).—List ready, free on application.—J. R. PEAR¬ 
SON & SONS, Chilwell Nurseries. Notts. 

pw CLIMBING CUCUMBER, first ever 

Av offered; cover anything: fruit splendid, Is. packets; 
new Tobacco-plant (Nicotiauu Collosia), grow 8 ft. nigh, 6d. 
and Is. pkt*.; new Rosy Morn Poppy, magnificent, 6d. and Is. 
pkts.—TAYLORS' Nurseries, Chipping Norton-junction. 

H ardy British ferns. — Numerous 

varieties. 15 distinct varieties, Is. 6d. ; 25 large rockery 
roots, 2s. 6d. : 50, 4s. 6d. ; 100, 8 b. Botanicully named, all car- 
riage paid.—G. CARRADICK, Monum e nt-place, Kendal. 

TUTERCURY (King Henry).—To cut in May and 

i&L onward plant now. This delicious vegetable, superior to 
Asparagus, no extra cultivation, lasts forever. Roots, 25. 2s.; 
50, 3s/ hi., free.—ANDERSON ft SONS, Mill Hill Gardens, 
Long Sutton, Wisbech. ____ 

P ERENNIALS.—Sunflowers (6 var.), Achillea 

ptarmica, Doronicum, Ccnlaureas, Jupanese Anemones, 
Phlox. 1 h. 6d. doz., free.—Miss SALMONS, Newport Pagnell. 

CJCHIZOSTY LIS,~scarlet, flowers from Oct. to 
O Jan.; best btolbe, Is. 100.-E. FORSYTH, Calmore, 
Londonderry. 
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ROYAL BERKSHIRE SEED STORES. 

G. FIDLER’S 

SEEDS 

Stand Unrivalled for Excellence of Quality, 
Purity, and Cheapness. 


A FEW PRICES. 


PEAS ‘it. 

Sutton’s Earliest Blue 8d. 

Harrison’s Eclipse_ 8d. 

American Wonder_lOd. 

Pride of the Market .. lOd. 
Veitch’s Perfection .. 8d. 
Sharpe's Qjueen . lOd. 

CARROTS oz. 

Early Short Horn _ 3d. 

Early Nantes . 3d. 

Intermediate . 3d. 


BEANS qt. 

Minstor Long Pod- 5d. 

Harlington Windsor .. 6d. 

Impd. Windsor . 5d. 

Ne Plus Ultra. Is. 

Negro Long Pod. lOd. 

Scarlet Runner . 8d. 


ONIONS oz. 

Beds. Champion. 4d. 

Improved Reading .. 3d. 


Other varieties at equally low prices. Special quota 
tions for large quantities. Beforeonlering send for CATA¬ 
LOGUE and compare prices. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
The largest stock of Seed Potatoes in the country. 


C. FIDLER, oSS,. READING. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


IOO 

Pckts. 

of 

Seeds 

16 


For Is. 6d. I will send 100 packets, all 

different, of new, genuine Seeds of finest quality, 
carriage paid. Honestly worth 4s. There is printed 
on each packet colour and height of flower, with 
cultural directions. Repeat orders received daily 
testifying to value and good quality. A trial soli¬ 
cited from every reader of this paper. 

My stock of Lil. auratum is cleared, and I shall have no 
more this season. 

Tuberoses, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 6d. Scarlet Gladioli, 16, Is. French 
Ranunculus, 36, Is.; 100, 2s, 6d. 

All Sent Carriage Free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Seedsman, 

63, GRENVILLE ROAD. HORNSEY RISE. LONDON, N. 


LOOK HERE! 

DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. 

All customers whose orders are 5a. and upwards are en¬ 
titled to 6 Fine Begonias Bulbs gratis. 
Orders of 10s. and upwards are entitled to 

6 Begonias and 3 foliage or flowering Green¬ 
house Plants gratis. 

Cut this out and send for our List of Choice Plant* and Seed*. 
KNIGHT, CLARK, & Co. Gate B. W. Knight of Battle), 
_ Westham Nursery, Langney, Eastbourne. _ 

BOUNCE AND BRAG 

May do for 12 months, but will not stand the test of 

64 YEARS. 

We have been supplying the public with the grandest 
Plants and Seeds for over a HALF CENTURY. 

That don’t want much Bounce. 

Some of our patrons have dealt with us for over 30 years, 
which SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 

Send for our List of choice Plants and Seeds. 

KNIGHT, CLARK, & CO. (late B. W. Knight, of 
Battle), Westham Nursery, Langney, Eastbourne 
TXALFPENNY PLANTS. —Tenth Season.— 

J-J- Polyanthus, grand strain, Geums, Scarlet Lychnis, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, mixed, beautiful new shapes, Aquilegias chry- 
santha and alba, Foxgloves. Sturdy plants. 3d. extra for 
postage with all orders.-FREDERICK BULL, Worminglord, 
Colchester. 


riRAND NOVELTY.—Mimulus superba gran- 

diflora, flowers 4 inches in diameter, surpassing the most 
beautiful Gloxinias, from the most delicate pink to the richest 
crimson, beautifully Btriped and spotted; quite hardy. Seed. 
Is. & 2s. 6d. pkt.—C. 8HAW, Florist, Shenvood, Nottingham. 


TTERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.— 

Clumps select hardy plants for Borders, Rock Garden 
&c., comprising Delphinium. Gaillardia, Phlox, Pyrethrum, 
Potentilla, Helianthus, Lychnis, Iris, Campanula, Saxifrag t 
Gentian, and many others in fine variety, from 4s 
Collection 100 showy kinds, named, 25s.; 50. 12s. 6d. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Catalogues free.—J. COOPER, The 
Nursery, Chipping Norton. 


"WTALLFLOWERS, Sweet Williams, Canter- 

* * bury Bells, and Golden Pyrethrums, all Is. 3d. per 100 
Polyanthus, yeUow Violas, Foxgloves, Musk, Fuchsias, Helio- 
troiies. and Ageratums, all 9d. do/.. Choice Carnations, 
Phloxes, Gaillardias, Pyrethrums, Geums, Iceland Poppies 
Geraniums var.. Marguerites, Lavender, Gazanias, and Sweet 
Tobacco, all Is. doz. All good plants. Free by Parcel Post 
-JOHN NORFOLK, Wilkrton, Ely, Cambs 


TOTY PENNY PLANTS are Ready.-]2various, 

, , Is- 3d.; 24, 2s„ free; Pelargoniums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

double Petunia, and other plants. Seeds in Penny Packets 
12 packets, free, Is. 2d. ; Petunia, Lobelia, Balsam, Stocks! 
Asters, and other choice varieties. — GARDENER, Old 
Vicarage. Sprowston, Norwich. _ 

pLANTS. — Surplus Stock.—4 Begonias, 6 

Geraniums, 6 Fuchsias, 6 Primula obconica, 6 Auriculas, 
3 Arum Lilies, 2 Genistas. 3 Ferns, 2Coronillas, 6 early Chrys¬ 
anthemums, 3 blue Marguerites, 1 Rose, 2 Carnations; 50 
plants, 4a. 6d., free. 4 best Japanese Chrysanthemums of ’91 
gratis with each order. These alone are worth 3s. No cards 
—HEAD GARDENER. 46. Warwick-road, Banbury 


"DEGONIA TUBERS, 6 for 2s. 3d. ; 12, 4s. 3d.; 

25, 8s. 3d.; 50, 15s. 6d : unequalled. B coed, raxd. dbl’ 
and sgl . Is. pkt.-R. NAbH, West End-rd . High Wycombe. 

rjLEMATIS, &c., rare yel., red, 6 var., Is. 8d.; 

12, 3s, Roses, 6 var., 2s. ; 12 climbing var., 3s. ; 3 var Is , 
strong, free. Cucumber seed (Tel. Rol.). 12. 3d.; 75, 1 b. ; 500, 
os. 10 show var. 7(1. Bargain-list. BROUNT. Rotherfleld, 
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ERIC. F. SUCH’S 

NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 

FOR 1892 

Is NOW RE AI)Y, and sent post free to an v address. It is the 

MOST USEFUL CATALOGUE PUBLISHED, 

And oontains very few 

NOVELTIES, 

BUT THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

My Catalogue is especially designed to be an 

AID FOR AMATEURS, 

And a handy book for every gardener; ha 9 been prepared 
regardless of expense, and is brimful of Usefiil Infor¬ 
mation. It is as good as any Catalogue published at Ib. 
Send for it at once and judge for yourselves. 

EVERYBODY KNOWS my great speciality is 

DAHLIAS! DAHLIAS! DAHLIAS! 

I hold the finest and most complete Collection in the 
world, and every variety worth growing is to be found in 
my Catalogue. 

NEARLY 700 VARIETIES IN STOCK. 

My Catalogue also contains a list of the Newest 
and Best Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleus. 
Petunias, and other favourite flowers. Also a superb 
Collection of HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS, and a com¬ 
plete List of VEGETABLE AHD FLOWER SEEDS. It is just 
the book you want. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I am noted for these, and have been awarded many prizes 
for my Collection of 

EARLY-FLOWERINC VARIETIES 

Of which I make a special feature. 75,000 plants 
in 500 varieties are now ready for distribution, and mv 

SPECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM CATA¬ 
LOGUE is enclosed to every applicant with my 
General Catalogue. Also my Special List of 

DAHLIA POT-ROOTS FOR PROPAGATION. 

Note the r r QIIPU C D U O 

Addres, t. r. ouun, r.n.n.o., 

Nursoryman and Seed Merchant, 

MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


ASKEWS CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 
Splendid varieties List, 4d. Fern Culture, 6Jd., free. 
_W. F. ASKEW. Borrowdalo Hotel, Keswick. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 

Catalogue 
post free. 

VINES. 

VINES. 


The most certain croppers. 

Pyramid and Standard Apples, 
Pears, PlumH, and Cherries, best sorts 
to name, 18s., 24s., and 30s. doz. ; 
dwarf-trained, for walls, &c., 42s. doz. 

Currants and Gooseberries, best in 
the various colours, 3s. and 4s. doz. 
Raspberries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. doz. 
Rhubarb, best sorts, 6s. doz. 
Strawberries, runners, 2s. 6d. 100. 
Strawberries, in 2J-inch pots, 12s. 6d. 
100; 5-inch pots, 25s. 100. 

Vines, all the popular kinds, plant¬ 
ing canes, 3s. 6d. and 5s.; fruiting 
canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each. 

Catalogue of sorts and descrip- 
- tions post free. 

Oldfield fll'L 9 10 A 12, 

jig&sssiM. Clibran s sssssssk. 

And Principality Nurseries. Deganwy, Llandudno. 


DAHLIAS IN VARIETY. 

Fine pot roots of the following at 3s. per doz., packing 
and carriage free. 

CACTUS IN VARIETY 

P0MP0NE OR BOUQUET „ 

SHOW AND FANCY „ 

SINGLE „ „ 

The above embrace the best varieties in cultivation. 

VERTEGANS & CO., 

The Old Nurseries, 

CHAD VALLEY, BIRMINGHAM 


ALPINE AND HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Descriptive Catalogue free. 

All strong flowering clumps. 

12 choice sorts, purchaser's selection . 2?. Ol. 

25 ., „ „ ,, in 12 sorts 39. 6d. , 

50 ,. ., 25 „ 6s. 0d. f 

100 ., ,. 100 .. 12s. 6d ) 

H. DOBB1E, Floral Nurseries, Frettenham, Norwich 


w 


DEVON & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

■1^ including Oamunda regalia, 50,3s.; 100, 5s.; extra large, 50, 
4s.; 100, 7s. Osmunda regalis, 3, Is. 6d.; 12,3s.: extra large, 12, 
5s. Primrose plants, 5Q, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; extra large, 1Q0, 
4*., free.—BROWN, Brookader, Kingskerawell, De»on. 


BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS. 

A few hundreds of my splendid strain still left. Single 
mixed, good roots, from open ground, 2s. 6d. dozen; larger, 
3s. Gel.; to colour, 4s. and 5s.; all above suitable for bedding. 
Beautiful varieties, selected and marked to colour, for pots, 
6s. t 7s. 6d., to 10s. per doz., superior to named kinds at three 
or four times the price. Doubles : a few fine vars, to colour. 
Is. and 2s. each, 10s. and 21s. per doz. Half-dozens of any 
above at same rate, with 3d. for postage added. 

UNBLOOMED SEEDLINGS. 

As a rule Begonias are sown early, planted out (or potted), 
and bloomed the same season, all the best being picked out 
and sold at from Is. to 5s. each, and the remainder disposed 
of at a lower rate, for bedding, etc. For years I have made a 
practice of pricking out several thousands late in the season. 
These I offer as unbloomed seedlings, and it is an indisputable 
fact that the finest flowers always appear among these later 
and smaller seedlings. Hence every dozen will probably con¬ 
tain two or more plants each well worth the cost of the lot. 
The tubers are small, but perfectly sound, and guaranteed 
with ordinary care to give perfect satisfaction. Scores of 
testimonials similar to those below. Prices : Single, mixed, 
2s. 3d. and 3s. per doz., 6 for Is. 3d.; doubles (new type), 5s 
dozen. All free for cask. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

“With this I send you a bloom from one of your ‘un 
bloomed seedlings.' I send it that you rnay see how very fine 
your Seedling Begonias are. Two out of the dozen are double 
whites, very perfect, and of good size; whilst one of the 
singles is magnificent in size and oolour.—W. G. S., Lowestoft. ” 

" Mrs.-would thank Mr. Ravenscroft to send her a pkt. 

of his best hybridised double Begonia seed, and only hopes it 
may be as good as that she had from him two years ago, which 
produced some most lovely flowers. One white was the admi¬ 
ration of everyone, and said by a professional to be the finest 
ever seen in the South of Ireland.—Monkstown, Cork.” 

Both my seed and tubers are this year far finer than I have 
ever sent out before, and, I believe, unequalled. 

Seed (sow at once): Fine single mixed, 7d., Is., and 2s. pkt. 
Special hybrid, from immense erect flowers. Is. and 2s. Double 
mixed (new type), Is. and 2s. Special hybrid, from grand 
erect rosette flowers, 2s. and 3s. 6d. pkt. All free for cash 
with order. 

Almost all the orders I have had so far have been from old 
customers ; this speaks volumes. 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 

Ifleld, Crawley, Sussex. 


SY, 


JPERB GLOXINIAS.—Nice little tubers of 


the finest strain in cultivation. Just starting into growth, 
cannot fail to do well and bloom profusely this season. Mixed 
colours (crassifolia type), many erect, 3s. and 4s. per doz., 6 
for Is. 9d. Seedlings from tine spotted flowers, 4s. and 6s. 
doz.. 6 for 2s. 6d. Cheap to clear. RAVENSCROFT, Iflekl, 
Crawley, Sussex._ 


I make these a speciality, and am now booking orders for 
plants from the finest fruit from picked plants of best varie¬ 
ties only. Seed of equal quality cannot be bought. Perfec¬ 
tion. Conference, A 1, Blenheim Orange, &c., 2s. and 3s. per 
doz.. 6 for Is. 3d. and Is. 9d. 

New variety, “ Ifleld Gem,” the most solid and deliciously- 
flavoured variety in cultivation. Fruit smooth, flattened- 
rouqd, deep-crimson; plant very robust and prolific, with 
broad horizontal foliage. 3 for Is. 6d., free. 

_B . C. RAVENSCROFT, Ifleld, Cr awley , Sussex. 


SODDY’S SEEDS 

"CROW EVERY WHERE.” 

CATALOGUE for 1892 GRATIS 

THREE WITNESSES. 

“ I have great pleasure in again ordering from you, as I 
believe you are unequalled for quality and price com¬ 
bined.”—E xeter, 

“I shall recommend you to everybody."—T unbridge. 

“ Mrs. A. found the Seeds Bhe had last year were moBt 
excellent in every way, and infinitely cheaper than sho 
could have got them elsewhere."— Kelso. 


BENJAMIN SODDY, 

SEEDSMAN, &c.. 

243, Walworth Rd., LONDON, S.E. 


120 Bedding Plants for 5s. 

WILLIAM BADMAN oilers liis 5s. Box of 

Y * Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, of sorts, 15 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias, 10 blue Ageratum, 10 Calceolaria, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 5 scarlet Tropseolum. All well-rooted, 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2s. Gel. 
Post free, 9d. and 6d. extra; P.O.O. with order. Amateurs 
having small greenhouse or garden frame will find this a 
cheap lot.-CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Annual Show of 

SPRING FLOWERS 

WILL BE HELD OX 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26th. 

Schedules now ready, and may be had on application to 
Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent Gardens Department, 
Crystal Palace. Entries close March 19th. 

I OQ1 NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Albert 

YUC/J- Lemaitre, M. Dupanlop, C. Maskell, Mrs. D. D. 
Farson. Mme. Wallerand, M. A. Seux, Mr. Herring, M. Fore- 
got, Mrs. Herring, M. Mulnard, Mme. Holiand, Mrs. Schwal>e, 
and the splendid Mrs. F. A. Spaulding; the 13 plants, 4s. 6d . 

Grower, Banbury 


tree - FOX. Chrysanthemum G rower, Banbury 

pLOXINIAS for Sale,—About 250 12-months’- 

V* old bulbs, Sutton s Prize strain Gloxinias What offers 
per doz. or 100.—GARDENER. Bewiey Villa, Lacock, Wiltr. 

4f| PACKETS (40 var.) named Flower Seeds, 

Asters. Stocks, &c.. Is. 2d., free. Seventh season.—E. 
BURKETT. 106, Westgate. Burnley. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS, hairy varieties, Mrs. 

Hardy and Louis Boehmer; one of each, post frw*. 1«. 3d. 
- DROVER, Florist, Fareham, Hants. 

Original fro-m 
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PERNS. 

NOTES ON FERNS. 

The potting of these should be proceeded with 
m soon is oil other stove plants are finished. 
Early potting of Ferns is not desirable, unless 
an extra early growth is needed. For my own 
part, I like to see Ferns on the move before 
potting is thought of ; some kinds are scarcely 
ever at rest, but from now onwards more active 
growth will be made, the fresh soil being laid 
hold of by the new roots at once. At all times 
it is a good plan to look closely after the con 
dition of Ferns at the roots, the more delicate 
growing kinds needing in this respect rather 
careful attention, but for a general overhaul 
this is the best time of the year. 

The soils for Ferns will have to be sdfifewh&t 
varied to suit different varieties. The Adian- 
turns, for instance, will thrive well in a mixture 
of peat and loam, and if iutended for cutting 
nearly all loam may be used. The loam will 
be found to be conducive to a harder and 
more enduring growth, the fronds usually 
being less robust, the pinnie smaller, and 
the colour a paler green. The mixture, how¬ 
ever, is preferable in a general way for the ma¬ 
jority. If I could always ensure first-rate loam, 
not too heavy, but with plenty of fibre in it, I 
would use it more freely than peat. If, how¬ 
ever, this is not the case, a larger proportion of 
peat should be employed ; this will prevent the 
soil from getting too close, sand always being 
used freely. As instances in which all peat U 
desirable (or with but little loam), the Gymno- 
grammas, Cheilanthes, and Nothoclcenaa are 
examples. For my own part, I have always 
succeeded best with these Ferns when growing 
them in peat alone, potting firmly, as with 
Heaths ana Azaleas. I consider it an essential 
point to observe in the culture of this class of 
Ferns always to have the soil quite firm; a 
more enduring growth is thus made, but it may 
b® quite so rapid. One point in Fern 
culture should always be borne in mind; it is 
that of a guarding against overpotting. Fern- 
roots are not the most robust ana lasting (unless 
those of the Tree-Ferns); when, therefore, the 
soil gets into a sour state before the roots have 
occupied it, they will not afterwards do so in a 
proper manner. A deal may be done with many 
Ferns in the way of reducing the balls ; this will 
be found better than relying too much upon pot¬ 
ting on into larger pots, especially wnen the 
plants are likelv to be removed for decoration 
elsewhere. When the potting is being seen to 
a sharp look-out should be kept for scale; 
this, as most of us are aware, is more persistent 
in its attacks upon Ferns than upon many 
pl a n ts. At the time of potting this may be 
done by reducing the fronds considerably, the 
roots at the same time being reduced and with¬ 
out any apparent check to the plants. I would 
rather do this than spend time in cleaning, un¬ 
less in the case of choice examples. Moderately 
firm potting for other Ferns besides those speci¬ 
ally mentioned should be followed, and sufficient 
room should be allowed for a good surfaceldress- 
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ing of fresh soil. See that none of the plants 
are too dry when potted, or else it will after¬ 
wards be difficult to get an entire ball into an 
equable state in this respect. Any excess of 
moisture after potting should be carefully 
avoided, both at the roots and overhead. 

Light syringing will be beneficial about 
twice daily, but shading should for the present 
be avoided. Gymnogrammas, Cheilanthes, and 
Nothoclsenas prefer a rather dry atmosphere, 
and should never be damped overhead, other¬ 
wise the fronds will soon show symptoms of 
decay. 

Gleichenias do not need to be disturbed at 
the root very frequently; with these in many 
instances a top-dressing will suffice, choosing 
peat for all but G. dichotoma and G. fiabellata ; 
these do better in loamy soil, particularly the 
latter kind. Dav&llias also do not require so 
much potting as some Ferns ; these, too, should 
have top-dressings given them chiefly of peat, 
The rhizomes of both of these genera should be 
pegged down into the new soil, being turned 
inwards when further increase in Bize is not 
required. Davallias may, in the case of those 
sorts which are disposed to make long rhizomes, 
be considerably extended, even without potting, 
by fixing a trellis-work around the outer margin 
of the pot. Peat should be fixed upon this and 
the rhizomes be pegged outwards ; in this way 
large plants may behad in comparatively small 
pots. This should be done just as growth is 
seen to be commencing. Some of the Ferns 
which I have alluded to do not require a stove 
temperature ; in fact, many of them can be 
easily grown in a temperate house. Others may 
be cultivated in cool greenhouses ; these latter 
should not be potted for a few weeks yet unless 
they can be kept somewhat warmer until re¬ 
established. 

Tree-Ferns in cool-houses will not yet make 
much advance, but they must not be allowed to 
get dry at the root. Nothing injures these 
noble-growing Ferns so much as letting them 
suffer for want of moisture at the roots, and 
when once the extremities of the fronds com¬ 
mence to curl up nothing will restore them 
again. As soon as growth is observed to be on 
the moveany needful potting should be seen to. 
Those which are in rather large pots and not 
over healthy at the root should be reduced by 
cutting away the ball with a sharp tool; this is 
better than tearing the roots. They can then 
be easily replaced into the same-sized pot. 
Others which do not absolutely require this 
treatment and will bear a shift into larger pots 
should have that attention. Those which do 
not stand in need of either of these modes of 
treatment should be fed with weak liquid- 
manure when growing freely. In either case it 
is a decided benefit to bind the stem up with 
Sphagnum Moss; into this the roots will soon 
find their way. This is a capital plan to follow 
with young specimens, adding fresh Moss at the 
top each spring. In doing this, my practice has 
been to leave the ends of the old fronds when 
cut off at a little distance away from the stem, 
and then pack in between these with Sphagnum. 
Plenty of moisture by the use of the syringe is 
needed to encourage the roots until they have 
well laid hold of the Moss. I 


Seedling Ferns. —These should at all times 
be looked after and preserved, so that a good 
stock of young plants may always be coming on. 
They come in useful for many purposes if not 
wanted in larger pots. Many small-growing 
kinds can be advantageously employed in the 
smallest of pots for decorative arrangements. 
Young growing plants will oftentimes be found 
better than adhering to much larger ones which 
have become stunted. The Adiantums, the 
Pteris family, and others which are of so much 
service should be looked after in this way. If 
at the present any are too small for pots, it is 
an easy matter to prick them off into pans for 
a time. Some sorts are easily increased by divi¬ 
sion whilst the potting is being done. When 
this mode of increase is adopted for the Maiden¬ 
hair (A. cuneatum) and its allies, it is better to 
cut the plant in pieces than to pull it asunder. 
Others, such as some of the Aspleniums, are 
easily propagated from the small bulbs which 
form upon the fronds; it is an easy matter to 
keep up a stock of some of the most useful kinds 
in this way by first pricking them off and potting 
when large enough. J. 


19.—Raising seedling Ferns.— Fern- 
spores are supplied by most seedsmen, but youare 
not likely to get any special kinds unless you 
order them. . If you order a mixed packet and 
succeed in getting the spores to grow, you will 
get quite a variety of different Fern a You must 
choose a warm, shady corner in your forcing- 
house to conduct the operation, and if you have 
no propagating-frame in it, you had better get a 
large box that will hold a pan 1 foot or 16 inches 
in diameter, and sufficient glass to cover it; 
then cover the bottom of the box 3 inches deep 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre or fine soil for the panto rest 
on. The most difficult point, however, is to 
distribute the spores over the surface on which 
they are to be sown, as they resemble very 
minute dust. To distribute them evenly an 
amateur cannot do better than adopt what is 
known as the water process. This consists of 
filling the pan with nne sandy soil, and then 
saturating the soil with water until it floats over 
the surface. The spores are then sown on the 
water, which enables the operator to see where 
they are resting and if they are evenly dis¬ 
tributed ; if not, he can divide them with a 
pointed stick about the surface of the water. 
This being done the pan is gradually lifted, and 
the water soaks away, carrying the spores down 
with it on the surface of the Boil. I have, how¬ 
ever, omitted to say that before the spores are 
sown the pan is placed in a large vessel of water, 
orcistern, and supported in it up to the rim, which 
keeps the water floating above the surface until 
the pan is lifted out. Keep the pan in darkness 
for the first three weeks, and wnen the soil re¬ 
quires moistening hold it in a cistern of water 
up to the rim, so that it may soak upwards 
through the holes in the bottom, but do 
not allow the water to flow over the surface.— 
J. C. C. 


16 .—Keeping a potting compost.—A pottlnf 
oompost may be Kept in good condition in a cellar for a 
considerable time if covered with mats or old lacking — 

1 . - 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Keep all border surfaces freshened up occasionally ; it 
will tend to preserve the atmosphere pure, and anything 
which can be done in this way has a beneficial influence 
upon the .health and growth of the plants. Dead leaves 
should be removed constantly without waiting for a 
general clearing up, and no plant wijl keep long in a 
thriving condition in a dirty pot. Careful attention must be 
given to ventilation to keep up a circulation of air without 
causing draughts ; tender foliage and blossoms exposed to 
cold currents soon lose their freshness, and then will 
come insects and mildew. The first signs of mildew 
should be met with a dusting of black sulphur, which is 
more effectual than the refined article. At the same time 
try and find out the cause of its presence. Mildew-spores 
ma^' have been hidden away in the house since last season, 
which ought to have been removed in the winter cleaning. 
The interior of every glass-house should have at least one 
thorough cleansing with soft-soap and warm water every 
year. The best time for this is winter, when the growth 
is more or less stationary. If this cleansing business were 
thoroughly carried out there would be a great saving 
in insecticides and labour during the growing season. 
Insects ahd mildew will doubtless appear from some cause 
Or other, but when there is no reserve stock within the 
house their eradication will be less difficult. Plants in 
borders and pots which have done blooming may be put 
into shape with the knife. Some plants—Luculia gratis- 
sima, for instance—will require cutting rather hardback, 
especially when grown .as a bush in a border. Other 
things, such as Acacias and Camellias, may only require 
the removal of long shoots for the sake of symmetry. 
Azaleas coming into flower must never be allowed to get 
dust-dry, and if the plants are pot-bound a weak stimulant 
in the water will be useful. When Azaleas have been 
potted on till they occupy large j>ots they will go several 
years without repotting, and then is the time that stimu¬ 
lants are useful. I do not care for using top-dressings for 
hard-wooded plants. 1 would rather help the plants in 
another way. Chrysanthemums for the production of 

n e flowers will now all lie well established in small pots, 
the largest ready for shifting into flinch pots. Prob¬ 
ably some of the strongest plants have already had a shift. 
The leader will not be stopped at all where the object is 
two or three large flowers on each plant. The plants are 
gawky, I admit, but the fashion of the times will have it 
so. For ordinary decorative purposes cuttings rooted 
now and stopped at least twice during the growing season 
will be very useful for conservatory work, and to move 
into the house if required on party nights. The old 
Fuchsias which did duty last year should now be over¬ 
hauled, and the best selected for growing on for the com¬ 
ing summer. Inferior plants and varieties should be 
placed on one side to be planted out in the border later 
on when the weather is suitable. Shake out the plants 
intended to flower inside, and repot in clean pots of the 
same size or smaller, and it will be a great advantage if 
they can have rather a wanner temperature than is to be 
obtained in the conservatory. A temperature of 00 degs. 
with plenty of atmospheric moisture will give the needed 
stimulus to growth. As soon as the roots begin to la}’ 
hold of the new soil shorten back straggling shoots, and 
during the growing season pinch back any gross shoots to 
thicken the plants and add to their symmetry. Do not 
forget to save seeds from anything good among Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias. Repot Common and Harrison’s 
Musk. These plants will grow’ more freely in a close, 
warm pit. Lilies starting into growth must be brought 
to the light. 

Stove. 

This is the best season for the propagation of Himanto- 
phyllutns, Pandanus Veitchi, Anthuriums, Alocasias, 
Marantos, Asparagus plumosus nanus, and other plants of 
•hnilar character. The old plants oan be shaken out and 
the root-stocks divided more or less, according to the 
purpose for which they are required. When plants of 
this character get large and old the leaves generally get 
smaller; but when divided and started again in compara¬ 
tively small pots they soon make handsome little plants, 
which may with heat and moisture be grown into hand¬ 
some specimens in a short time. Plumbago rosea is a use¬ 
ful winter-flowering subject. Old plants may be cut up 
into single crowns or cuttings if the young shoots will 
root quickly in a brisk bottom-heat. The Hibiscus family 
where there is room enough to develop flue specimens 
are showy stove subjects, some of which have double 
flowers, which are useful for cutting, and the foliage of 
Hibiscus Cooperi variegata is very pretty for decorating 
vase or table. This, like most of the variegated subjects, 
keeps its colour best when grown in poor soil. Two dis¬ 
tinct and striking foliage plants will be found in Hanohezia 
nobilis variegata and Cyanophyllum magnifleum ; the last 
named have very large bronze-tinted foliage. The 
Sultan’s Balsam is a valuable plant for the amateur’s hot¬ 
house ; it limy be raised from seeds or cuttings now, and 
in heat will soon form neat bushes, oovered with small, 
bright blossoms. Gardenias are now showing many blos¬ 
soms, and will benefit from the application of liquid- 
manure. To have these plants flower freely they must be 
well ripened in summer by exposure to a free circulation 
of air, and may be moved to the open air in hot weather. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

In the open air Tree-Proonies often suffer from spring 
frosts *, but when grown in pots or tubs or planted in the 
borders of the cool-hou9e they are truly grand in early 
spring. They may be increased by division, or cuttings of 
the young wood will strike under glass. Another beauti¬ 
ful familyfor the cold-house are the Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons. They are rather too tender for the open air in most 
placss, but planted in a border of peat under the shelter 
of a glass roof they arc grand when in blossom. It is true, 
of course, that with both these plants there will be 
nothing but green leaves in the summer. To obviate 
this they may be grown in large pots or tubs plunged in 
the borders of the house, and when the flowering season 
is post and the growth finished, they may be plunged 


* In eo Id or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with squally good 
results. 
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outside to make room for the Lilies and other thing which 
even in a cold-house may be grown. But even if kept 
indoors altogether they will serve os foils to the flowering 
plants, and such things as Lilies. Fuchsias, Tuberous 
Begonias, hardy Primulas, Auriculas, Christmas Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, tec., may be grouped round them. 

Ferns under Glass. 

liOse no time now In rejiotting all plants which either 
need a Bhift into pots of larger sice or dividing for the pur¬ 
pose of raising stock. It is a good plan to have a stock 
of Maiden-hairs of different kinds in rather small pots; they 
are so useful for furnishing. If old plants are pulled to 
pieces and potted they will soon get established if kept 
closed and shaded when the sun is bright, which I hope 
will be in the not distant future. At present everything 
is pining for sunshine. I think divided plants of those 
Ferns which produce spores freely are not equal to seed¬ 
lings ; but some kinds—Adiantum Farleyense, for instance 
—do not produce fertile fronds, and, therefore, can only 
be increased by division of the crowns. Most of the Ferns 
will grow faster in rather light compost, and for thiB 
reason the small pieces will be better potted in a mixture 
of peat, leaf-inould, and loam in about equal parts, made 
porous with sand and finely-broken charcoal. At the next 
shift a little more loam may be used. A. Farleyense makes 
the finest, best-coloured fronds in rather heavy loam. 
Strong, healthy plants may be cut into single crowns, but 
old plants had better not be divided quite so much, as 
there is always a lack of vigour in very old plants. 

Pits and Frames. 

Calceolarias for bedding, if at all thick in the frame, 
should either be potted up or transplanted to another 
frame, allowing more space, using 4 inahes or 5 inches of 
good loam to plant in. Alpines wintered in frames in pots 
should have the lights drawn off in fine weather. Where 
a good collection of alpines is grown it is always a good 
plan to grow duplicates of all the choice, delicate things 
in pots, plunging them out-of-doors in ashes in summer, 
ana sheltering in a cold pit in winter, giving air at every 
favourable opiiortiinity. A good collection of alpines in 
pots is an interesting way of growing them. 

Window Gardening. 

The outside window-boxes max be kept very gay now 
with common border flowers, such as Snowdrops, Prim¬ 
roses, Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, tec., and when the 
time comes for the “ Geraniums” the hardy things may go 
bock to the borders again. Aspidistras may be divided now 
if more stock is wished for. Seeds of Primula obconica and 
Cyclamens may be sown in sandy soil and covered with a 
bell-glass, or a square of glass laid on the top of the pot 
will do. Green-fly should be kept down by hand-picking. 
This is not at all a difficult business for the few plants 
usually grown in windows—five minutes a day devoted to 
the work of destroying insects will keep them clean. het 
any try it for six month and report result. “ Geraniums ” 
requiring large pots must have attention now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

I,ay the foundation of a good lawn for the season by 
using a heavy roller frequently, more especially after rain. 
The end of March, if the weather is dry, is a good time to 
use weed-killers on walks. It should be used when the 
weather appears settled and there is a prospect of a week 
or two of ary weather. If it is intended to sow Grass- 
seeds in the making of new lawns the ground should be 
manured and cultivated now’, and all perennial weeds, 
stones, Ac., taken out. The Grass-seeds may be sown end 
of the month or beginning of April. To obtain a good 
turf speedily sow thickly. Crowded beds of Lily of the 
Valley may now be thinned and new beds made. When 
the crowns are crowded the flowers get small and weak. 
Replant Box-edgings, and plant bare places under trees 
where Grass will not grow with Ivy’, pegging it down close 
to the ground. It will be on advantage to give a good 
top-dressing of rich soil before planting the Ivy, to give it 
a start. Afterwards it will take care of itself. Divide and 
replant Michaelmas Daisies. These are indispensable for 
brightening up the garden in autumn, and unless annually 
divided they will not be seen at their best. By annual 
division I do not mean they should be cut up into little 
bits, but the strong plants maybe out into four, and those 
of moderate strength have the spade put through the 
centre, making each plant into two. Perennial Sunflowers 
will flower all the better if served in the same way every 
Beason, either in autumn or spring. On the other hand, 
the white and red Japanese Anemones will be better with¬ 
out disturbance, unless they monopolise too much space, 
and this they will do in time, os the plants throw out 
underground creeping stems on all sides. Give the finish¬ 
ing touches to the bras intended for the Carnations that 
have been wintered in frames. A dressing of soot lightly 
forked in will be beneficial. The plants may go out as 
soon as the ground is ready to receive them. 

Fruit Garden. 

New Strawberry’ plantations may be made now, but 
unless the plants are very strong the blossoms should be 
picked off this season. Do not crowd if fine fruit is de¬ 
sired ; 24 feet apart each way is not too much space, and 
unless young stock is required, the runners should be cut 
off. Some people say they cannotflnd time for this, but if the 
plants are choked up during snmmer with runners, it will 
take as long to dear them out in autumn os it will to keep 
the runners down before they are rooted in the soil. Use 
the syringe freely amoug Strawberries coming on in forcing- 
houses. If there are any signs of mildew, put a little 
sulphur in the water. They will set in well-ventilated 
houses now without the use of artificial means; but in 
dull weather, when the lights cannot be opened, the 
camel’s hair pencil or a rabbit’s-tail may be drawn gently 
over the blossoms. Give liquid-manure to plants swelling 
their crops. Where saucers are not used run a turf along 
the shelf, and etand the pots on it; the roots will work 
through, and will not be so likely to suffer if neglected for 
half an hour in the matter of watering, and it is not much 
trouble. The turf will cottie la for potting afterwards. 
The nearer the glass the plants are placed the stronger 
the blossoms. I had a shelf running along the back of a 
long, lean-to house, and I lowered the shelf in consequence 
of the difficulty of watering the Strawberries, but the 
blossoms have not been so strong since. The protection 
of the blossoms of fruit-trees will soon demand attention. 


Whatever system of covering is adopted, the more the 
trees are exposed when the weather is mild the better 
The blossoms in many places are weakly in consequence 
of the absentee of sumflmie in the autumn, and will be lew 
able to withstand extremes a# temperature. There will 
be a good deal of work in vineries now in stopping and 
tying down. It is a good plan to leave as much length of 
shoot as there is room for beyond the bunch, though two 
leaves is the regulation distance. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is always a busy season in the kitchen ganlen, but 
at the time of writing the surface on heavy lands is yet too 
wet to plant or sow. Doubtless we shall have March dust 
byc-anu-bye, and as soon as the surface is workable Onions 
and Parsnips should be got in. If any Onions have been 
raised in neat for transplanting, as soon as they ore 
hardened off they may be planted. The ground for Onions 
should have been deeply worked, and should be well firmed 
by rolling or treading before sowing. Sow Asparagus-to 
raise plants for forcing, and plant new' beds ; but I prefer 
to sow the seeds thinly in drills 1 inch deep, 3 feet apart, 
and thin out the plants to a foot. They w ill make stronger 
crowns and roots in three or four years than if transplanted. 
Plant out separate thongs or cuttings in rows 15 inches to 
18 inches apart, and nearly as much space should be 
allowed in the rows, to obtain fine crowns (or forcing. If 
more than one crown is produced on a root the weakest 
should be rubbed off when small, so as to leave only one 
to grow. Small Seakale is not of much value, if the 
rows of Seakale in the open air are oovered with burnt 
earth or ashes or oovered with pots and surrounded with 
leaves and suchlike to blanch it thoroughly, it will come in 
after the last of the forced Kale is gathered. Those who 
have no root-cuttings inay get up a stock by sowing seeds, 
but cuttings make the strongest and best crowns, although 
by good cultivation seedling crowns may be had large 
enough to force in one season. The surface of Asparagus- 
beds should be gently stirred with the fork on a fine, sunny 
dav and the rake used to make the beds level and smooth. 
Salt at the rate of half-a-pound to the yard will be bene¬ 
ficial. Prick out Brussels Sprouts raised under glass to get 
strong. Where straw is used to protect Radishes it should 
be lifted off on sunny (lays and replaced at night. Small 
birds are often destructive to the early Radishes, but if 
the seeds are slightly damped and a little red lead dusted 
over them just previous to sowing, the birds will not touch 
them. The same treatment will save all kinds of seeds 
from birds and mice. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Although the temperature in a large town is at all 
times higher than outside, yet, oddly enough, the spring, 
as indicated by the movement of vegetation, both out-of- 
doors and under glass, is later than in most country places. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that the effect of the increased 
amount of light and sunshine is not so quickly or directly 
felt, and in part to other causes into which it is needless to 
enter. Hut even in the smokiest localities many 
hardy rablects in the open mill before long be moving 
again, and work among them must be recommenced. 
Many herbaceous plants, such as Delphiniums, Lupines, 
Geums, Aquilegius, Ac., begin to push up early, and 
where anything of the kind is to be freshly planted 
or removed, this must be done before they are more 
than a very few’ inches out of the ground, or the 
season’s bloom will be injured, if not lost altogether. 
Complete, therefore, the preparation of all beds and l»or- 
ders to be furnished with hardy subjects of this class, and 
begin planting the more forward kinds on the first oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the weather. Established beds should 
be lightly forked ove;\ a little well-decayed manure being 
worked in at the same time if necessary ; but this is best 
done in the autumn. Carnations are'among those that 
ought to be planted os soon os possible nmv. These charm¬ 
ing plants, where exposes! in the open uir, have suffered 
severely during the past winter, and happy are they who 
have a good stock of strong plants in pots, protected by 
cold frames, to fall back upon. Though able to withstand 
almost any amount of dry cold, Carnations soon succumb 
to a combination of low temperature and much moisture, 
nor can they endure the frequent and violent changes of 
weather and temperature w’e have experienced lately. 
Wherever possible a portion of the stock should be flowered 
in pots in a cool-house, and such plants ought to be shifted 
into the flowering sizes at once. Use good flbry loam, made 
quite firm. A 0-inch pot will grow a good plant, the 
7-inch size a better one, or two may be grown in an 8-inch 
or three in the 9-inch size. Roses, where they exist atoll, 
should be pruned now’. Do not cut them in too hard ; it is a 
great mistake, especially as only the most vigorous growers 
succeed at all where the atmosphere is even slightly smoke¬ 
laden. See that the roots are well supplied with manure. 
Fuchsias that have been wintered in cellars, &c., will now 
be pushing into fresh growth. Bring them into the light 
where there is a little warmth also, if possible, trim them 
up a little, and when fairly growing again repot or shift 
them on as desired. Seeds of Zonal Pelargoniums should 
be sown at once and placed on a shelf in a warm green¬ 
house. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

-Extracts from a garden diary from March 
12 th to March 19 th. 

Took up the remainder of the Parsnips and manured the 
land for next crop. Planted Huntingdonion and Walker’s 
Perpetual-bearing Pea; this is an excellent Pea to grow 
for family use. Sowed main crop of Onions and Parsnips. 
Planted Myatt’s Prolific Potatoes, to come in after first 
earlies. Potted off Capsicums, Chillies, and Tomatoes. 
Planted out Melons in a warm pit. Sowed more seeds to 
come on in succession—in fact, I am never without young 
Melon and Cucumber-plants, and as spaces become vacant 
I fill up with whatever is the most suitable for the time 
being. Gave a sprinkling of warm turfy soil to heels of 
Cucumbers where the white roots are showing through. 
The plants wrere watered, where they required it, with 
weak soot-w’ater. If there should be a stray wlrew’orm or 
other noxious insect in the soil the soot will make them 
feel uncomfortable. Sweet, ate the uses of adversity, and 
I have many times in the past seen the value of a stJJfish 
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dow, if need i*», of soot and water. 1 do not advocate 
«troug doses of anything ; nevertheless, if I had reason to 
sunpo«e the soil contained anything injurious to plant-life, 
I snould use soot freely ; a dash of salt with the wuter in 
such .cases will do good. The best baits to use for wire- 
worms are Potatoes and French Beans placed just under 
the surface. The baits must be examined daily and the 
worms destroyed. Made a Mushroom-bed in the o|w?n air 
under a wall where the mid-day sun cannot reach it. T»> 
do away with the trouble of fermenting and turning the 
manure so much as was done in the past, one-fourth part 
of loamy soil id mixed with the manure., as it comes in 
fre*h. After the longest of the litter has boeu shaken out 
and the mixture is thrown up in a heap, sheltered from 
the rain, till it gets warm, and the bod is then made up. 
These beds invariably do well through the spring and 
summer. Replanted hardy edging plants in flower garden. 
These include Sedums, Hemiaria glabra, the Snow-plant, 
Antennaria ; Stachys lanata comes in useful for large beds, 
as does also that very erratic subject the variegated Colts¬ 
foot. The glaucous-leaved Pea makes a pretty edging, 
and Suntolina ineana, when kept trim, is useful for terrace- 
ktardeus, as at a distance it has the appeurance of stone. 
Cerastium tementosum has gone out of fashion, and it 
-omehow does not seem to do so well, at least, with me. 
Perh:ij»s ihe very best light-coloured edging plant for 
moot gardens Is Euonymus radicans variegutus. Once 
get it established and it improves with age. It will take u 
oupie of years to work up a nice edging. The cuttings 
root freely in a cold frame towards the end of summer. 
Potted off sub-tropical plants. These were sow n early in 
heat to get them strong ; the season for these things is 
so short unless they are a good size by the first or second 
week in June. Removed some of the covering from the Figs 
on south walls—not all of it, hut enough to let in air In 
larger volumes than formerly. Put in cuttings of various 
l ■ ling plants, and remo\»<1 rooted cut tings from the pro¬ 
posal iiig house. to a cooler house to harden them a little 
before potting Jtheiii off. (lave Strawberries swelling off 
their crops lchthemic guano, about an ounce in a 3-gallou 


and examine them every morning until you can 
catch no more. The wirew’orms are hatched 
from eggs laid by the click or skip-jack beetles, 
which are very common in long Grass, &c. When 
pot-plants are attacked the only thing to do, if 
you cannot repot and thoroughly free the roots 
from these pests, is to employ the traps recom¬ 
mended above.—G. S. S. 

ROSES. 

ROSES ON FENCES. 

Tiif.re can, I think, be no question that a- good 
display of Roses can be produced on fences or 
in some similar manner to afford them the 
necessary support and leave them pretty much 
to themselves, as then they send out strong 
shoots that flower from almost every bud up 
their entire length and make a fine display 
nearly the whole of the summer. The sorts 
best adapted for this elass of work are the strong¬ 
growing Perpetuals, of which there are many, 
and some of the Teas and Noisettes, that are all 
the better for not having a knife applied to them 
at all, except it may be now and then by way of 
thinning. In proof of this, one has only to look 
at the illustration of John Hopper here shown. 
This is yet one of the best and most useful 
Roses, as it is very free, and the flowers, of a 
soft pleasing colour, arc of good form. In cases 





Rose John Hopper in flower on a wire fence. 


pot of water. Pricked off Celery in boxes. Made up a slight 
hot-bed and sowed the main crop—Major Clarke’s Solid 
Red, Carter’s Incomparable Crimson, and Sutton's Sulhaw 
Park. These sorts cannot be beaten ; the last-named 
is large, solid, and a good keeper. Pricked off seedling 
Verbenas into boxes. Looked over Vines in early house 
to atop and tie and remove lateral growth. 


3403.—Wire worms and pot-plants.— 

I have been troubled in just the same manner 
as “S.,’ especially W’ith seedling Carnations. 
It is evidently most important to clear all the 
wireworms from the soil before using it for 
potting purposes. Some people strongly advo¬ 
cate a thorough baking of the same. Trapping 
them with pieces of Carrot, however, is an excel¬ 
lent method, and if persisted in will eventually 
clear the soil. Iu ease auy should be left and 
escape the eye when potting, it is a good plan to 
insert a small piece or two of Carrot in the pot 
with the plant. This will often attract what few 
chauce to remain. Such traps should be fre¬ 
quently examined. 1 have caught thousands of 
wireworms by this method, and consider it more 
satisfactory than top-dressings of chemicals, 

—W. 

- The great thing to prevent pot-plants 

being attacked by wireworms is to be certain 
that the soil used is free from them. This may 
be ensured by giving fow'ls an opportunity of 
scratching the soil well over and picking out 


scratching the soil well over and picking out 
the wireworms. If this be not feasible, bury 
slices of Turnips, Potatoes^qr Carrots in the soil, 
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where it is intended to have Roses grown in the 
way referred to, it is important that they be on 
their own roots, else stickers will be coining up 
from the stocks and the plants will soon go 
wrong. Amongst many good kinds the follow ¬ 
ing might be tried : Mme. Berard, Reve d’Or, 
Bouquet d’Or, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Aimce Vibert, Boule de Neige, Jules Margottin, 
Gloire de Dijon, Celine Forestier, Waltham 
Climbers, Ophirie, Fortune's Yellow', Chenedole, 
Fulgens, Vivid, and the Boursault Roses, Aina- 
dis and Gracilis, &c. B. 

[ We should Iylad to hare from any or our 
readers a yood selection of Rosts suitable to 
rarioits localities for this purjtose. — Ed.] 


34.- Marechal Niel Rose in a green 
house. —1 am glad that your perseverance and 
patience have at last been rewarded with the 
prospect of getting some flowers, as no doubt 
the young growths now starting out of the long 
shoots will each produce blossoms. So far the 
treatment has been quite right. When all the 
flowers are past, cut the long shoots down to 
within 0 inches of their bases ; but do not delay 
a day in doing so after the flowers are all gone. 
Fresh growths will then be made by the cut¬ 
back shoots, and which must be carefully trained 
in the way to produce flowers next year. It is 
usual for this Rose to retain its leaves during the 
winter. Later on, when the flowers begin to 


open, all, or a good many of the leaves will turn 
yellow' and foil off. I mention this to prepare 
you for their doing so, and that yon need not 
get anxious on that point. I am somewhat sur¬ 
prised that your plant did not resent the 
frequent disturbance at the roots to which it 
w'as subjected. It is not always wise to inter¬ 
fere with the roots of this Rose so frequently.— 
J. C. C. 

- * “ T. H. C.” is all right for good 

flowers this spring if ho manages his plant pro¬ 
perly from now onwards. Marechal Niel will 
often l>e evergreen under glass, especially where 
the other occupants make it necessary to keep 
up a genial temperature during the winter. 
Remove the softest ends of the three long shoots— 
say for a couple of feet or thereabouts. The young 
shoots pushing out from the eyes no donbt contain 
blooms ; but it w ould have been rather better if 
your plant hod got more matured ere this. As 
soon as the long rods have flow’ereil—and espe¬ 
cially as the pfont is showing signs of more 
breaks from the base—I would advise your re¬ 
moving the long shoots, and so making more 
room Tor others to grow this summer. It is 
these shoots that carry such quantities of good 
flowers.—P. U. 

13.—Rose Reve d’Or.— This Rose is too 
vigorous in growth to be grown under glass, 
which is the reason why it does not flower so 
freely as you expect. It will, however, do 
better as the plant gets older and the roots have 
exhausted the soil somew'hat. The best way of 
treating it to get it to flower more freely is to 
keep cutting away the w*eak growths, and allow’ 
the strong shoots to grow’ to a good length, they 
will then proliably flow’er at the points in the 
autumn. In the winter reduce these shoots to 
one-third their length where there is room 
enough for them to remain, and cut away the 
others.—J. C. C. 

- This is one of the strongest and freest- 

growing of all Roses, and should be allowed 
to ramble at will. It is almost evergreen in 
sheltered places out-of-doors, and often quite 
so when growing under glass. Supposing that 
your plant has not lost the bulk ot its leaves 
during the past winter, I am inclined to think 
you have kept its roots a little too moist during 
the last few months. I would advise your 
pruning away the points of the long growths, and 
removing the bulk of matured leaves upon the 
rods. lT these are not inclined to drop with a 
sound shaking they may be cut off, but only the 
bulk of them, and those that are oldest. R£ve 
d’Or will flower very freely upon w’ell-ripened 
wood of the previous season. In order to obtain 
better ripened wood I cut away a good deal of 
the growth during summer, and so let more light 
into the remainder. The consequence is a much 
better maturation of the rods, and as these are 
of most service in producing flowers the follow’- 
ing season it is advisable to sacrifice the 
weakest growth w’ith the object of getting these 
strong shoots thoroughly ripened. Many have 
complained of this variety being a very shy 
bloomer, but if you can get the wood W'ell 
ripened it is as free as any others of the Noisette 
sections.—P. U. 

28.—Planting Roses and Clematis.— 

Your idea will make a very pretty combination, 
and w’ill have a charming effect. The chief 
drawback to it will be the ilifiiculty of w’orking 
among the Roses during summer and autumn, 
as the Clematis growths will certainly become 
entangled among the Roses. I should use the 
strong-growing Hybrid Perpetuals, such as 
Gabrielle Luizet, Ulrich Brunner, Duke of 
Edinburgh, &c. By doing this and using the 
Clematis Jackmnni you will have a continuous 
show of flowers from the end of June until late 
in the autumn. I saw' these two plants grown 
in this way once, and it was a charming sight. 
The Hybrid Perpetual Roses were pegged downiu 
the spring. These shoots flowered at the same 
time as the Jackmaui Clematises were making 
their growths. When the Roses w r ere over with 
as far as the bulk of their blooms were con¬ 
cerned, the Clematis came into flower and 
took their place. This Clematis is a late 
summer tlowerer, and produces large quan¬ 
tities of blooms upon the shoots made 
during the late spring and early summer. 
These growths will, therefore, be forming while 
the Roses are in their beauty, and will be ready 
to take their place in making a show late in the 
summer, while the Roses are making their 
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growths for flowering the following spring. 
During pruning-time cut out the Rose-wood 
that flowered, also that of the Clematis. You 
will thus be able to manure and cultivate your 
bed, aud both sections of these flowers prosper 
better under that style of pruning, &c. You 
must choose among the strongest-growing Teas 
and Noisettes for your yellow Roses, and may 
treat these in the same manner with great ad¬ 
vantage. Any good soil will grow both plants. 
Let it be fairly rich and well drained. Plant at 
once, and prune down hard the first season. 
You must obtain established wood of the Roses 
before you treat them to the pegging-down 
system ; so if expense is no great object I would 
advise your purchasing strong pot plants of the 
Roses, and then you can commence at once, be¬ 
cause these will be fairly established at the 
root. You could not possibly have a prettier 
idea for your beds, nor one more easily carried 
out.—P. U. 

35.— Monthly Rose failing. —I think 
“ Edith ” potted the Rose at the time it was 
pushing into young growth, and if she removed 
the bulk of the soil—as she no doubt did—in her 
search for a worm, the young growth would 
naturally droop and wither. 1 attribute its 
dropping its leaves a little before Christmas to 
its natural ripening. If “Edith” gave the 
plant an overdose of some strong Vine manure, 
that might also account for it, and if she has 
repotted the plant into too rich a soil, that 
would amply account for its young growths dying 
oil' and shedding their leaves. Unless “ Edith ” 
thinks the latter is more likely to be the cause, 
1 would wait a while longer and see how the 
plant goes on. If the artificial manure was 
placed in the fresh soil and overdone, the plant 
must be repotted—P. U. 

25.— A bed Of Roses. —If the soil has to 
be made up for the Rose-bed you ought to take 
away the old soil to the depth of 18 inches, and 
fill up the space with good loam and a sixth 
part rotten manure. If you have eighteen 
plants they will not be overcrowded. You will 
find the following a very useful lot: Alfred 
Colomb, Berthe Baron, Captain Christy, 
Catherine Soupert, Charles Lefebvre, General 
Jacqueminot, Paul N^ron, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille de Rohan, Mrs. 
G. Dickson, Lord Dufferin, Dupuy Jamain, 
Merveille de Lyon, Duke of Teck, Eclair, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, and Marie Baumann. 
—J. C. C. 

- Almost any soil will grow Roses, and 

there are no garden soils but what can be made 
very suitable to them by the addition of a few 
things. But before giving a practical answer to 
the first part of your query, it would be best to 
know what your soil is like naturally. If very 
light, add stiff loam and close manure ; if heavy, 
use stable-dung and any decayed vegetable 
refuse, with coarse sand and burnt earth. Roses 
enjoy a medium stiffness of soil, and care should 
be taken to have them upon stocks suitable for 
the compost they are to grow in, as well as to 
the variety of Rose required. If your soil is 
naturally stiff, have the plants worked on the 
seedling or cutting Brier-stock ; if light, use 
plants upon their own roots, or else worked 
upon the Manetti-stock. For Tea-scented 
Roses on heavy soil the Brier is the best stock ; 
on light soil this class does better upon its own 
roots. Hybrid Perpetuals may be upon either 
stock, according to the nature of your soil, using 
the Manetti for light and the Briers for stiff oom- 
posts. The questions of stocks and soil are so very 
closely connected, that more attention ought 
to be given to them than is generally the case. 
You will see, therefore, that any generous soil 
will grow Roses very well, better or worse 
according to your selection of suitable stocks. 
I would either use all Tea-Scented or all Hybrid 
Perpetual sorts in the bed, as they will 
harmonise with one another much better. The 
Teas would be my choice, and the following are 
twelve excellent kinds for my purpose : Madame 
Lambard, Jean Ducher, Marie Van Houtte, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Rubens, Anna Olivier, 
Doctor Grill, Ethel Brownlow, Innocents Pirola 
Madame Hoste, Sunset, and Safrano. These 
will grow of much the same style and strength, 
and will also give a good selection of colours. 
If, however, you choose Hybrid Perpetuals, I 
would recommend the following six kinds : La 
France, Baroness Rothschild, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Dupuy Jamaitv, Fisher Hiilmes, and 
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Merveille de Lyon. I would plant thirteen 
Rose-trees in the space you have ; thus, eight 
in the outside row, four in the inner row, and 
one centre plant. Place your plants 6 inches to 
9 inches from the outside edge. Supposing you 
should like all the plants to be of different 
varieties, 1 name Souvenir de S. A. Prince as 
making up the desired number of Tea-scented 
kinds.—P. U. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIP CULTURE. 

The soil most suitable for Turnip culture is a 
rich, friable, sandy loam, in which medium¬ 
sized roots of excellent quality may be produced 
without the aid of much manure; and the 
fresher the soil the better flavour the crop, for 
which reason preference is always given to those 

f rown on arable land after corn crops, as the 
itchen-garden soil is frequently too rich in 
decayed vegetable matter, and has to support a 
much greater variety of tap-rooted plants, which 
extract the elements necessary for their growth 
from the soil. For this reason the main crop for 
winter use should be grown in a similiar 
manner to main crops of Potatoes outside the 
kitchen garden proper; and if fresh land be 
available every year the results will be all the 
better. In light dry soils well-decomposed 
manure must necessarily be supplied, for if 
the young plants lack nourishment sufficiently 
to insure a healthy growth, insect plagues 
invariably attack them in dry periods, and the 



Yellow Dutch Turnip. 


crop will be hard and stringy. But perhaps 
the most difficult soils to deal with are stiff, 
cold, retentive ones, for without a good seed¬ 
bed successful results are well-nigh hopeless. 
Under such circumstance it is a good practice 
to draw r deep drills the required distances, and 
fill them up w'ith light rich soil, wood-ashes, 
bone-dust, or guano, in which to deposit the 
seed, w'hereby the young plant gets quickly into 
rough leaf, and grows out of the reach of 
insects. In dry soils Turnips are often in hot 
seasons, not only of inferior quality, but it is 
also difficult to get the seeds to germinate freely 
and regularly, and to induce the young plants 
to make a sufficiently rapid growth to escape 
the ravages of the fly. An excellent Turnip 
for kitchen garden culture, amongst other good 
sorts, is the Yellow Dutch (here figured). V. 


RAISING TOMATO-PLANTS. 

The Tomato is rather slow’-grow'ing, and 
as it takes the plants something like four 
months, even under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, to arrive at a bearing condition from the 
time the seed is sown, so it is evident that where 
fruit is wanted before midsummer a start must 
be made very shortly now’. In open country 
laces, where the air is pure and light abundant, 
anuary-sown Tomatoes are found to yield 
better results than those started at any other 
period of tke year, though in and near large 
towns, where smoky fogs often do much damage 
in February and March, the case is slightly 
different; but elsewhere, as above, now is an 
excellent time to begin. Tomato-seed, espe- 
j cially if fresh and sound, germinates with the 
I utmost freedom in a little warmth, and the 


plants are by no means difficult to raise ; never¬ 
theless, really good examples—I am referring to 
those in small pots in preparation for planting 
out—are seldom met with. The fact is, that 
they are too generally either sadly over¬ 
crowded and “ drawn ” or else starved, and in 
some cases are grown too rank and “soft” in 
our warm and moist atmosphere. It requires 
some amount of judgment and experience to pro¬ 
duce really first-class plants, full of life and 
vigour, anct yet substantial and short-jointed as 
well, w'ith broad leathery foliage, and stout firm 
stems. In the first place Tomato-seed is almost 
invariably 

Sow'n too thickly, a hundred seedsbeing sown 
wiiere there is only room for a dozen or a score, 
aud probably that is as many as are really wanted. 
Even this would not be of so much consequence 
if the seedlings were pricked off as soon as they 
could be handled, but this is often neglected 
until the mischief is done, and the “spindlings” 
can then never make good plants. Then the 
tiny seedlings are too frequently placed singly in 
small ]H>ts of light soil, ami those if set on 
open stages or shelves get dust-dry at the root 
time after time. This cripples the roots sadly, 
ami it takes them a long time to get over the 
check, even if they ever do so. Boxes are far 
better than pots for the young plants. Let them 
be 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and of any con¬ 
venient size. Put a layer of cinders or ‘ ‘ ballast ” 
in the bottom for drainage, then a layer of flaky 
half-decayed manure, or some nearly fresh spent 
Hoji 8, and fill up w'ith moderately fine soil— 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Prick the seedlings 
out 1^ inches to 2 inches apart, and sink them 
nearly down to the seed-leaves in the soil. Grow' 
on in a genial w’armth, keeping the boxes on a 
shelf near the glass, and the soil always 
moderately moist. When they begin to touch 
each other transfer singly to 5-inch pots, and as 
soon as these are w'ell filled w'ith roots the plants 
may be transferred to their permanent quarters. 

_ B. C. R. 

Wire-netting for Peas.— There are two 
paragraphs on this subject in Gardening, 
(Feb. 27th, page 704), and as my experience has 
been considerable, I am induced by the depress¬ 
ing statements of “ B. C. R.” to venture on a few 
remarks. In the first place, I have found wire- 
netting to answ’er admirably, and although we 
are liable to frequent gales, here rows of Peas, 7 
feet high or more, have invariably escaped with¬ 
out injury. The use of a few short sticks is 
advisable, although not undoubtedly necessary, 
to carry the plants to about half-a-yard in height, 
and the netting need not reach lower than that 
distance from the ground. The mesh should be 
4 inches or 5 inches, through which the arm 
readily passes. In order to fix the netting on 
each side of the row, a few' stakes of tubular iron 
rods are passed through some of the meshes, 
and driven firmly into the ground. As to 
expense, I may state the netting in present use 
has been employed for some years, and will be 
serviceable for many years to come. To protect 
the plants from the attacks of birds, instead of 
the Pea-guards, I find it more s atisfactory to 
use a roll of some netting of a small mesh 
30 inches in w'idth, and about 2 feet longer than 
the row. This is easily bent in the form of a 
semi-circle, and, when the ends are turned 
down, affords perfect protection, and ample 
room for the plants to develop. A few' pegs on 
each side will keep it in its place.—C. A. M. 

27. —Mushroom-bed material. — The 

robabilities are that the manure has been over- 

ried and the life taken out of it, otherwise 
there would certainly have been some heat after 
the bed was made up. Something depends upon 
how long the manure was collecting. There 
must be a certain amount of moisture in the 
manure, or there will be no heat. I think 
better results will be obtained by using the 
manure in a fresher condition, and mixing a fifth 
part of fresh loamy soil with it. The drying 
operations may then be dispensed with, and 
much time and labour saved.—E. H. 

8 —Spring and autumn-sown Onions. 

—It is generally easy enough to distinguish 
betw’een spring and autumn-sow'n Onions if the 
former have been sown within open ground. 
But exhibitors often sow their seeds in pots in 
the hot-bed, and grow them on under glass till 
the plants are getting strong before planting 
them out. Though this gives the plants an 

uriginaTfrcm 
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early start, leading to increased size by the time 
the summer vegetable shows are usually held, 
it at the same time hastens maturity, and I 
have seen Onions shown as spring-sown that had 
the appearance usually found in bulbs sown in 
autumn outside, but \ should think it is not 
often that good judges ure at fault. There is 
no means of telling whether they were autumn 
or spring-sown, except by their condition of 
growth.—E. H. 

— You surely are not serious when you say 
you have seen many of the best vegetable judges 
fail to recognise the difference between autumn 
and spring-sown Onions, as a competent man 
would have no difficulty in doing so. Even if 
there is no difference in the appearance of the 
Onions as they lie in the dishes, it is only to 
turn over and examine the base of the bulbs to 
enable a practical grow er to detect in a moment 
w’hich are autumn and which are spring-sown 
ones. The oldest will be firm and brow’n at the 
base, even when the outer skins have been re¬ 
moved, while the younger ono will not show the 
same degree of ripeness. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that there should be these attempts 
made to deceive the judges and prizes obtained 
by other doubtful measures; but as it is not 
txmfined to cottagers' shows only, it is difficult 
to suggest a way out of the difficulty.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


were grown last year in pots directly the leaves 
and stems had died down the pots should have 
been stored in a heap on their sides ina cool-house 
under the stage away from hot-water pipes—in 
fact, anywhere that the frost cannot penetrate 
through. No more water will be required, it 
having been gradually withheld during the time 
the leaves w r ere dying off. If the tubers were 
growing last year in the flower-beds they may 
be stored in sand, packed closely together in 
boxes, in a similar place to that named for those 
in pots. If these latter are intended again for 
the flower-beds, the best mode of starting 
them is to remove the old soil from the 
roots, place them in boxes, allowing about 
1 inch of space betweeu each. Any light 
compost will suffice to give the tubers a start. 
When they have made growth an inch long they 
should be removed to other boxes, giving them 
more space, say 2 inches between each. No 
water will be needed for a few' dayB, until new 
roots are forming, if the soil is moist, as it 
should be. Begonias for bedding must be grown 
as cool as possible preparatory to planting in 
the beds ; artificial heat is ruination to them. 
For grow ing in pots the tubers may be potted 
at once, placing each one singly in a pot three 
sizes larger than the tuber, where it may flower, 
just covering the surface with soil to encourage 
roots from that part. Begonias in pots like a 
generous soil to grow in—three parts fibry 
loam, one part horse-dung, the same of 
leaf-soil, with a free use of sharp silver 
sand if the loam lie heavy. To every 
bushel of the prepared compost add one pint 
dissolved bones or bone-meal. Allow' plenty of 
space for water in potting the plants, as they 
cannot be grown successfully without abundance 
of it during the summer. 6n a shelf or stage in 
the greenhouse is a good place to stand the pots 
at first: afterwards a position near to the glass 
is desirable to ensure their receiving abundance 
of light and air, which induces a stocky growth. 
Water should not be given to the roots for 
several days after potting ; the soil being moist 
that will be sufficient until a start has been 
made. Too much moisture at that stage about 
the roots will cause the tubers to decay. — S. P. 

3413.—Sowing various seeds. —The 
Azalea, Camellia, Achimenes, Cactus, Erica, 
and Lapageria seeds should be sown in very 
sandy peat, sifted fine on the surface; mix a 
little fine loam and old mortar-rubbish (sifted) 
Arum, with that for the Cactus. TheConvallaria, 
Eucalyptus, Genista, Freesia, and Dielytra, 
as well as the Fern-spores, will do better in loam, 
mixed with a little good leaf-mould and sand, 
except in the case of the last-named, which I 
find does best in pure “silky” loam, just 
crushed in the hand, but neither sifted nor 
made Bmooth on the surface. The pans (or 
pots) must be extra well drained, and it is as 
well to lay a sheet of 
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of whitewashed clasp over 
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each, until germination has taken place, to 
check evaporation, and minimise the need for 
watering. All the kinds mentioned had better 
be sown towards the end of this month, or 
early next, and a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. will l>e most suitable for all. Prick 
the seedlings off into fresh soil as soon as they 
can be well handled, especially those which are 
growm in peat, if this begins to become green 
or mossv on the surface, as it probably will. — 
B. C. R. 


CARRION FLOWERS (STAPELIAS). 

The annexed short article gives the required 
information about these plants to 41 G. B.,” 
41 F. H.,” and others :— 

The Stapelias are not seen in general collec¬ 
tions of warm greenhouse plants quite so ofteu 
as they deserve, for perhaps no genus of succu¬ 
lent plants yields flowers at once so peculiar, 
so varied iu form, and so diversified in colour. 
If they have a drawback, it is their odour, but 
hy growing them on an overhead shelf with a 
ventilator above them, their w'eird habit and 
strange starfish-like flowers may be enjoyed 
without any inconvenience. The genus was 
named by Linnieus after BoderuB Stapel, a 


physician of Amsterdam, who was specially 
interested in botanical studies. About seventy 
species are known, figured, or described, and 
they are all focussed on the African Continent, 
and principally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
There are several allied genera, but these are 
still more rarely met with in cultivation. One 
of the most remarkable is the great Hoodia 
Gordoni from Little Namaqualand, as figured 
in Botanical J fagazine, t. 6,228. It has great, 
erect, Cereus-like stems, ribbed and covered 
with stout spines, its flowers being 3 inches to 
4 inches in oiameter, of a soft primrose colour, 
with a rosy centre. Of all the Stapelias proper, 
how'ever, perhaps S. gigantea is the most won¬ 
derful, having flowers 10 inches to 14 inches in 
diameter. This has flowered rather recently at 
Pendell Court, and is said to be the tiuest species 
in the w’hole genus. Other remarkable kinds 
are S. grandiflora, S. Planti, S. pulvinata, S. 
Asteriaa, S. pedunculata, S. sororia, S. vetula, 
S. variegata, S. pi eta, S. campanulata, and S. 
lentiginosa, all illustrated in the earlier num¬ 
bers of the Botanical Magazine, at a time when 
these and other interesting succulents were 
more in vogue than they are now. Few' plants 
are more easily grown. A dry and airy shelf in 
a greenhouse, from which frost is excluded, 
suits most of them if they are kept dry during 


the winter months. They grow best in small 
pots or in shallow' pans in a compost of sandy 
loam and liine-rubbish. The pots must be well 
drained, as the Stapelias are liable to damp off 
during dull weather unless they are pretty dry 
at the root. It is not easy to kill established 
plants of Stapelias at any time by too much 
drought, but too much moisture is injurious 
during winter or foggy weather, more especially 
if they are grown in a cool greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture—say a minimum of 33 degs. to 40 clegs. 
Fahrenheit. Nowadays but few nurserymen 
make a speciality of these flow ers. A Stapelia in 
flower is here figured. B. 


2420.— Wireworms in Hyacinth-pots. 

—Are you quite sure that the worms attacking 
your Hyacinths are wireworms ? If they are, at 
present the only way of dealing with them is to 
trap them by burying small slices of Potatoes, 
Carrots, or Turnips an inch below’ the surface 
of the soil. These baits should be examined 
every morning, and any w’orms which may be 
found sticking in them killed. No insecticides 
wall kill wireworms unless used of such strength 
and quantity that the plants will Buffer, in 
which case the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. Please send 
to the Editor some of 
the worms, as I think 
very probably they 
may not be wireworms, 
and if they are not 
a different treatment 
might be more success¬ 
ful.—G. 8. 8. 

3411. — Building 
greenhouses, &c. 
—Span-roofed houses 
are much the best for 
all work of the kind 
referred to. They may 
be 12 feet wide (out¬ 
side), with a roof pitch 
of about 36 clegs., the 
rafters resting on stout 
“plates" of 6 inches 
by 3 inches quartering 
laid on side walls 3 feet 
from the ground. This 
will give a height of 
from floor to ridge of 
aliout 7 feet 5 inches. 
If both the houses are 
to be kept at the 
same temperature, the 
cheapest and best way 
w'ould be to build only 
the two outside w’alls, 
and let the inner ends 
of both sets of rafters 
rest upon narrow 
plates fixed along the 
edges of a stout deal, 
12 inches or 16 inches 
wide, this being sup¬ 
ported by piers of 
brickwork placed at 
4 feet or 6 feet apart. The space between 
the two plates should be lined with lead or 
zinc, so as to form a gutter, discharging 
into a tank inside the house. Two moderate- 
sized ventilators on each side of the roof of 
each house will be required, and if such 
things as Pelargoniums, Primulas, or other air- 
loving subjects are to lie grown, better arrange 
three apertures in each side wall, near the top, 
closed with wooden shutters or slides ; but for 
Cucumbers and stove plants no side ventilation 
is necessary. If different temperatures are 
required, a solid wall should be run up between 
the two houses. Two rofrs of 4-incn piping, 
w r ell heated, along each side, will afford warmth 
enongh for almost anything. If you have raised 
stages fix the pipes underneath them side by 
side ; if solid raised beds run the flow along the 
back, close to the w'all-plate, and the return 
down beside the path, rather low down. In 
case more heat is wanted in one house, it may 
be obtained by employing tw'o return pipes on 
each side instead of one. Say you have 250 feet of 
piping, get a boiler estimated to heat from 300 ft. 
to 400 ft. A check-end saddle is as good as 
anything, and if properly set will give plenty of 
heat without ever having to be pushed in auy 
way. For pot stuff solid beds, surfaced with 
ashes, are much r. ■ Stages, the plants 
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then requiring less water, and making a more 
healthy growth.—B. C. R. 

33.— Greenhouse management.— The 
ihinagement is evidently at fault in some way. 
Syringing twice a day for ordinary greenhouse 
plants—and these, I presume, are the kinds of 

P lants you refer to—during the winter is wrong, 
t is my impression that your plants have had too 
much heat, and have been kept too wet at the 
roots, and the atmosphere of the house also is too 
close. Discontinue syringing, and allow the 
soil in the pots to get fairly dry before giving 
any more water. At the same time reduce the 
temperature 8 degs. or 10 degs. both night and 
day.—J. C. C. 

3422.— Building a greenhouse and 
flue. —The rafters (sash-bars) will have to be 
10 feet or 11 feet long, and if of only 2-inch by 
1-inch stuff would not carry the weight of the 
glass, not to mention snow or wind ; they must 
be of 3-inch by H-inch stuff at the very least, 
and then you will want a purline across the 
middle of the roof, supported by a post midway. 
A length of "J" or angle-iron makes as good a 
purline as anything. Have a hole drilled^in it 
where each rafter comes, and put a small screw 
through. The glass may be anything from 
1 foot to 2 feet wide, and the wider the more 
light you get. For a small house 15 inches is a 
good width, but if you are likely to get much 
breakage (from stones, &c.) 10 inches or 12 inches 
is better. A 6-inch flue of glazed sanitary pipes 
will be large enough for a house of this size, but 
the first 5 feet or 6 feet must be of brick, 9 inches 
square internally. Take the flue along the 
front and across the far end, or vice-rersd if more 
convenient. If you intend to bum coke, con¬ 
struct a deep square furnace, fed from the top, 
such as I have frequently described.—B. C. K. 

32.— Heating a greenhouse.— There 
would be no difficulty in fixing a Loughborough 
boiler inside your house to heat it and connect 
the boiler with the present chimney; but 
stoking a fire inside the house is very objection¬ 
able and, in some measure, dangerous to the 
plants. For the same reason an ordinary fire¬ 
place fixed in the chimney is objectionable, 
although you might be able to keep out the 
frost with it. Why not fix the same form of 
boiler in the wail at one end of the house, to be 
Btoked outside ? If an outside fire is not con¬ 
venient fix an open fireplace in the present 
chimney, and confine yourself to ordinary soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants, and only light the 
fire in frosty weather. If you are fond of Roses 
you might get a good deal of pleasure out of 
such a structure by growing some of the Tea- 
scented varieties in pots without having any 
fire-heat at all.—J. C. C. 

26.— Camellia-buds dropping.— Both 
the gardener and the friend may be right. It 
is difficult sometimes to keep pot-bound plants 
supplied with water, and as the plants were 
bought at a sale they may have had a severe 
check before they passed into your hands, 
though its effect has not been visible till the 
buds begin to expand or to approach the flower¬ 
ing stage.—E. Bl. 

20.— Plants in a conservatory-bed.— 

Acacias planted out when they get large make 
roots fast and soon monopolise all the space near, 
and if they do not poison their neighbours, they 
will certainly rob them of their fair share of the 
feeding space. When I used to grow Acacias in 
conservatory borders I found the advantage of 
root-pruning the Acacias. It kept them within 
bounds, and though the plants made less growth, 
they flowered more freely. Dig round the 
plants with the spade and fork the roots out and 
cut them.—E. H. 

8389.—Crickets In a greenhouse.— Crickets may 
be caught in ordinary beetle-traps; but when in a green¬ 
house, where there Is no chance of poisoning cats and 
dogs, arsenic or phosphor-paste will be found the best and 
surest means of exterminating them. Full directions are 
generally sold with the poisons.—M. 

3418 . —Seedling Cyclamens.— Of course the plants 

will not flower untilquite the end of the ye .. 

; in 


They had better be kept under glass throughout, and 
would do better with a little artificial heat.—B. C. R. 

3416. — Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnation. —This variety of Carnation can be 
propagated either by layers or cuttings. This 
is a good time to put in the cuttings and they 
will form roots very freely if planted firmly in 
light sandy soil, and thepotsareplungedinalittle 
bottom-heat ina closefraihe. Tbesmwl ;r growths | 
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for cuttings form roots more freely, but any of 
them will do for layers. When Carnations get 
long, bare stems under the growths the plants are 
laid on their sides, and in that position can be 
layered. Autumn is the best time for layering, 
and early spring to take cuttings.—J. D. E. 

23. — Treatment of Yellow Mar¬ 
guerites. —These are not difficult to grow. 
The old plant is probably pot-bound, ana will 
benefit from a pretty regular supply of liquid- 
manure. The young plants Bhould be grown on 
in a light position near the glass after they are 
well rooted. Young shoots will strike now in 
a little warmth, and will come in useful for 
window-boxes or to plant in beds. Any good 
soil will grow them well.—E. H. 

2.— Double White Chinese Primulas. 
—The Double Chinese Primulas require rather 
more care than the ordinary single sinensis, 
which are usually raised from seeds. The 
propagation is effected by division or cuttings 
immediately after the principal flowering period 
in spring. It is often possible to divide the 
plants, so that a few roots may be taken off with 
each portion, and itis better to do so, as the plants 
soon get established. All the pieces (supposing 
the plants are cut up into single crowns) which 
have no roots are treated as cuttings and planted 
singly iu small pots in light sandy soil—peat 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, with plenty of 
sharp sand, will do. Plunge in a brisk bottom- 
heat and keep close and shaded when the sun 
is bright, but damp must be guarded against by 
opening the propagating-case a little every mom- 
iug to change the atmosphere. Under suitable 
conditions the cuttings soon root, when air 
should be given to harden the foliage, and in 
a few days take the plants out of the 
hot-bed, and place in a light position, but throw 
alight shadeoverthe glass when the sun is bright. 
Shift into larger pots when the roots have 
occupied the soil, and about the middle of June 
move to a cold frame, set on a coal-ash bed in a 
position shaded from the midday sun, or the 
frame may be turned round to face the north. 
It will be better to keep to the peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand compost, only get as much fibre in the 
peat as possible. A few rough bits of turfy 
loam will be useful for the last shift, which 
should not be later than the end of July or 
beginning of August. During the summer the 
plants must be freely ventilated night and day, 
but must not have much sunshine. The drainage 
is very important, and the watering must 
always be done with care, pouring it on the soil, 
and not on the heart of the p ants, and not 
watering oftener than is necessary. Move into 
a warm greenhouse by October, and keep in a 
light position during tne winter.—E. H. 

31. —Arum Lily leaves turning 
yellow. —This is caused in winter by the 
plants being kept in a house too cool for them ; 
or they have been allowed to become too dry at 
the roots. It is stated that they were kept 
moderately dry, and also that they W’ere stood 
in pans of soot-water. These are the two ex¬ 
tremes ; the plants would do well in pans of water 
in warm weather, bat not in a greenhouse in 
winter. They are plants that need a good 
supply of water, and if well established and 
kept m a warm greenhouse during winter and 
well watered they will not fail to make healthy 
leaves.—J. D. E. 

3409.— Streptooarpus hybrids.— The 

hybrid forms are quite a new race of plants, and 
have been raised by crossing distinct species of 
this genus, such as S. Saundersi, S. Rexi, and 
S. Dunni. They are easily raised from seeds, 
and the seeds should be sown at once. I sowed 
seeds in January, and have now a nice batch of 

S lants, which will form flowering plants by 
uly. They will flower from that month onwards 
to the end of the season. The plants grow freely 
in some fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Some decayed manure mixed with it throws 
vigour into the flowering plants. It is really a 
greenhouse plant, and can be wintered in a 
greenhouse, or even in the window of a dwell¬ 
ing-house. If the frost penetrates into the 
place where they are they would not be injured 
unless it is very severe. They should be kept 
quite dry in winter. It is an excellent window 
plant. The old plants Bhould be started 
into growth early in the year, ar *d they will 
begin to flower in April. This is really a very 
interesting class of plants, quite different from 
anything else. There on each plant is a 


solitary leaf with a long spike growing from its 
base, furnished with a wealth of flowers. They 
are easily raised from Beeds, and the plants oan 
also be propagated by division. The easiest 
way to get up a good collection of plants is to 
purchase a packet of seeds. —J. D. E. 

18.— Chinese Sacred Lily.— This Lily 
will grow in earth as well as in water. You are, 
however, very late with it, and I doubt if it will 
bloom as well as in its proper season, which has 
already passed. My bulbs are, however, just 
gone out of flower and thrown away, as I do not 
find them of much value after the first year. 
Put the bulb in a pot of earth at once, and keep 
the soil always moist. At this time of year it 
ought to flower in five or six weeks in a warm 
room or greenhouse.—J. C. C. 

3. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— 
There have been more unsatisfactory Hyacinths 
than usual this season. The chief cause u badly- 
grown, unripe bulbs in consequence of the bad 
weather the end of last summer and autumn. 
These unripe bulbs, if pushed in heat, are 
nearly sure to disappoint in some way or other. 
My first lot was not what it ought to have been, 
but later batches are coming better.—E. H. 

17.— Planting Gladioli.— The Bride and 
Rosy Gem should now be in their pots, and 
the roots actively at work. To flower in July 
they only require the shelter of a cold frame. 
Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre over the tops 
of the bulbs, and ventilate when the weather is 
mild. I pot my bulbs for late bloom in Novem¬ 
ber and keep them cool, but safe from frost. If 
the bulbs are first quality, put seven in a 5-inch 
pot; if very large 6-inch pots may be used. 
Plunge in a cool-house or frame, and move into 
a cool greenhouse in the spring, or they will be 
forward enough if kept all through in the cold 
frame, freely ventilated after the growth is 
above ground. Two-thirds loam to one-thiid 
leaf-mould, with a little sand, will be a suitable 
compost. Weak liquid-manure may be given 
when the flower-spikes appear.—F*. H. 

3427.— Building a greenhouse, dec. - 

As thef proposed house is narrow, the pitch 
of roof ought not to exceed about 40 degs., the 
side walls should be 4 feet high—that is, unless 
you sink the pathway, which is not advisable, 
on the whole. You will find a fire small enough 
to treat only 20 feet or 30 feet of piping an end¬ 
less nuisance, and a fine of 6-incn drain-pipes, 
carried along one side and across the end, with 
a deep, square furnace, much more satisfactory. 
—B. C. R. 

3397. —Growing Asparagus plumosus. 

—The seeds of this plant will germinate in about 
three weeks or a month. Sow seeds singly now 
in small pots—say 2-inch—use mellow loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little sand, plunge the pots iu 
some heat-holding material. I sowed my 
seeds when I found them ripe on the old 
plant last autumn, and now the plants are 
about 3 inches high and bushy. Water the 
seeds sparingly till after germination, then 
apply more water, but not too much. When 
tne “ plumule ” of the young plant begins to 
break into fresli growth repot into a size larger, 

ing moderately rich sandy loam and leaf- 

ouid. They thrive well in a greenhouse or 
Btove, providing their requirements are attended 
to. Shade on hot, sunny days, give sufficient 
ventilation, and plenty of root moisture. I 
observe by practice tnat by retaining an old 
plant of A. plumosus in the same sized pot that 
ltbecame more or lesslike “ nanus ” (dwarf), pro¬ 
viding it had been previously worked up for a 
medium sized vase, and if it is inclined to throw 
up its long, straggling shoots, I sever these at a 
requisite height, and the buds will develop into 
long, elegant, drooping branchlets, which I find 
most useful for cutting with flowers when other 
green-stuff is scarce. These beautiful and 
useful plants are also easily increased by root 
division.—J. E. D., Dnffryn. 

3419.— Dividing Aspidistras.— Now is 
a good time to divide ana repot these plants. 
Cut them up as required into some large and 
some small portions ; loosen the matted roots of 
each portion, and if dry soak in a pail of water. 
Use for compost loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
These plants are most easy to cultivate. I never 
use any manure for mine. If you use any do 
not apply it until growth commences and the 

S lants are fairly established in their new soil.— 

. E. D., Dnffryn. frem 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CAMPANULAS FOE WINDOWS. 

These are very pretty and succeed admirably in 
pots as window plants. There are many very 
beautiful varieties, of which the following are 
the moot desirable for the purpose under notice : 
C. Barrelieri, a drooping kind with a profusion 
of star-like, bright-blue blospoms; its shoots 
hang down for about a foot in length, rendering it 
very suitable for suspended pots or baskets. 
C. carpotica, blue and white, both very 
elegant, growing about 8 inches high, with 
numberless blossoms, extremely pretty for pots 
either in or outside of the windows ; requires 
care in town gardens. C. (Platy codon) grandi- 
flora, another drooping kind, but having far 
larger and more substantial flowers than C. Bar¬ 
relieri, droops sometimes 2 feet, grand for hang¬ 
ing-pots or baskets indoors. C. isophylla and its 
white variety is a delightful trailing pot plant for 
a window inside or out, and does well also if 
grouped on a stage in front of a window or in a 
greenhouse (see illustration). 

U. pyramidalis, erect and 
branching, as its name implies 
—in fact, greatly resembling a 
Canterbury Bell, only the 
blooms are much more opened 
and flattened ; this Campanula 
does well in pots for window 
decoration. Campanulas delight 
in a light rich soil ; equal part s 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand added, suits 
them well. Do not pot very 
firmly, and give plenty of water 
when in growth and in flower. 

Keep rather dry at the root 
during the winter, and divide 
and repot in the spring, as soon 
as growth commences. The 
drooping kinds do ljeat in slight 
shade. A fi-inch pot is large 
enough for each plant of the 
drooping kinds, and the pots 
should be suspended by means 
of wires, and the shoots allowed 
to droop over regularly all 
round. Use the same soil, but 
pot firmer for C. carpatica, and 
the tall pyramidal kinds, which 
grow 3 feet high sometimes, 
should be treated in the same 
way. It is, perhaps, best to 
divide and pot these in autumn, 
and when getting pot-bouiul in 
spring shift on into fl inch and 
7 -inch pots. Use a more loamy 
soil and some old manure for 
them. B. 


hardened to the open air, may be grown en¬ 
tirely out-of-doors after the end of May, when 
the plants become very robust and hardy, 
standing heavy rain much better than “Gera¬ 
niums/ Nothing can be more beautiful them 
the effect of drooping double or semi-double 
Begonias in boxes or baskets. They may be 
started in a sunny window, gradually hardened 
to the open air (without giving them draughts) 
until the end of May, then repotted (if for a 
basket) or turned into the good soil of a win¬ 
dow-box, when they will soon produce a pro¬ 
fusion of blossoms. Begonias must never be 
allowed to become pot-bound (if grown in pots), 
but be re-potted several times during the sum¬ 
mer before the roots exhaust the soil too greatly. 
Weak and clear 

Liquid-manure (or soot-water) will be useful 
to them when in full bloom, and may be given 
twice a week after the first blooms open. As a 
general rule double Begonias are the most suit¬ 
able for pot culture, the single varieties (espe¬ 
cially those which hold up their heads on Bhort, 
stout footstalks) for beds and borders, while the 
semi-double are the most satis¬ 
factory for baskets. They may 
l>e turned out of the pot into a 
basket (well lined with Moss) 
without disturbing the ball of 
soil, or else kept in the pot, 
which will still need Moss to 
protect it from the heat of the 
sun. In either case thorough 
daily watering will lie neces¬ 
sary, and if no pot be used, it 
is advisable to soak the whole 
basket in a bucket of water 
daily in hot weather, as the 
wet Moss will then prevent too 
rapid evaporation. Named 
plants, specially adapted for 
basket work, can be l>ought at 
all the best Begonia growers at 
a cost of from one anilling to 
five each tuber. Perhaps the 
finest of these is Alice Manning, 
with beautiful sprays of double 
yellow blossoms; Glow, fire- 
coloured, and Fulgurant, a rich 
carmine with dark foliage of 
great beauty, and Lord Mayor, 
rose-coloured, are also specially 
suited for boxes or baskets out- 
of-doors, as their pendulous 
blooms are specially beautiful 
when seen from below. The 
best double Begonias (named) 
are very expensive, good tubers 
ranging from half-a-crown to 
half-a-guinea each; but un¬ 
named varieties can be bought 
at far less expense, and are 
often nearly as good as the 
others. The finest flowers of 
the single Begonias are now 
very large, and are of all pos¬ 
sible brilliant tints from pure- 
white to deepest - maroon, 
through cream, lemon, and 
pure-yellow, orange, buff, car¬ 
mine, rose, crimson, and scarlet. 

J. L. R. 


3430. —Rose Gloire de Dijon in a 
bathroom-window.— This is such a free- 
growing Rose thAt it is very seldom kept in a 
pot, for it w'ill cover the side of a cottage in a 
few years with a perfect mass of exquisite 
flowers. As, how ever, “ Niphetos " cannot give 
it a position out-of-doors (a balcony W'ould do) 
the next best thing is to train it round the 
w indow and give it all the air available. The 
two great enemies of Roses in pots are green-fly 
and mildew ; the latter is the worst of the two, 
and appears on weakly growth from ill-nourished 
plants. Syringing twice a day wtII keep off 
green-fly, using clean water, if possible ; but if 
the pest makes its appearance use soapy-water. 
The plant was probably repotted in the autumn, 
and would be the better for a top-dressing now 
of old hot-bed stuff, wdiich may have a little fine 
soil sifted over it, for the sake of sweetness and 
appearance. The two long shoots need not be 
cut back much if trained round the wrindow, 
only top them until a fine stout leaf-bud is 
reached, which will induce them to break into 
bloom below. A plentiful supply of water is a 
necessity, and after the buds appear weak, clear 
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3439. — Hyacinths in 
pots in a window. — 

“ Kit” must have patience. 
The fine, large flowers w ill open 
grandly in a little time and 
overtop the leaves, as they 
should. If thev were as high 
as the leaves before opening 
they w'ould liecome weak and 
miserable specimens. They 


Ors Rradrrh’ Illustrations: Uroup of White Ligurian 11 air hell (Campanula isophvlla albu). 
Engraved for Cardunino Illi ntratkp from a photograph sent bv Mr. W. S. Titterton, 
Eastbourne House, Portobello, N.H. 


quire nothing 


ream 

now except plenty of water, sunsnine, and air, 
when they w'ill soon make up for lost time as 
regards their flower-stalks. Hot-water plates 
are useful in the earlier stages in order 
to get them on in good time, but these plants 
do not need them now. Possibly the Hyacinths 
may have been kept rather close during 
the winter, and so the leaves are a little taller 
t han ordinary ; but, if so, they can easily lie 
half-bent down where they seem to hide* the 
opening flowers too much without injuring them. 
Too much heat is not desirable.—J. L. R. 

3392. — Destroying: cockroaches. — 
There is nothing better than the “ Demon ” trap, 

E rice one shilling, at any ironmonger's. It must 
e kept very clean and Lright and freshly baited 
every night with a small piece of bread, soaked 
in beer and sprinkled w’ith sugar. It must be 
used every night withont fail, for nothing but 
perseverance will effect a cure. Powders are 
of little use, as they only stupefy without 
killing, and beetles like a change of diet, and 
refuse to taste the same thing too often. The 
success of the “ Demon ” trap lies in the fact 
that the beetles tumble 
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toes, and can then be potted without danger of 
their rotting before they make a start. Small 
pots, bucIi as w’ill accommodate the tuliers easily, 
but no more, should bo used, with thorough 
drainage, and a light rich compost of turf- 
mould or loam, two parts to one of leaf-mould, 
and a sprinkling of soot, with enough sand 
to make the whole light. The compost should 
be mixed a week or two before it is used, when 
the soot (w hich should not exceed the twentieth 
part of the whole) will drive out the worms and 
other insects from it. Tuberous Begonias 
when once in full growth must never want for 
water. If their delicate stems are once allowed 
to droop they will not do well, but a large 
supply must not be given until the tuber has 
started. This plant has a wonderful power of 
adapting itself to the conditions of life in which 
it starts, but it will not l>ear a sudden change 
of temperature or atmosphere. For instance, if 
grow'n in a warm fernery and moved to the dry 
air of u sitting-room it is apt to drop its buds 
before they open in a most provoking way, 
especially if the plant should be set in a draught. 
But a similar plant grow’n from the first 
in a window will now’er well, and, if gradually 


reach the bait, so have no chance to tire of it. I 
should trap them in the kitchen, but stop them 
out of other parts of the house. I have fought 
them successfully all over house.—L. J. G. 

- Powdered borax sprinkled in the holes and about 

the parts infested every night will Ret rid of the cockroach 
pest.—S. L. 

- There is nothing better for this purpose than the 

“Demon " bettle-trap, which, I think, will soon catch all 
“M. I.. P.'s” cockroaches, if he gives it a fair trial. Of 
poisons, the most effective I have ever used is the paste 
manufactured by a person of the name of Penny ; it is 
generally to be obtained through stores.—M. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS AS WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

These lovely flowers are amongst the most 
suitable and easdy-grown plants for w indows, 
doing well either inside or outside, in boxes or 
in hanging-baskets, which show off the blooms of 
some varieties better than when in a lower posi¬ 
tion. The tubers can be started in March in a sunny 
window without difficulty. Even lying on a 
tray of moist soil (with their crowns upward) 
they will throw up shoots like Dahlias or Pota¬ 
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«*oot-water, ouce or twice a week, will be good 
for it. After syringing the plant in the evening 
the window should be left open all night in 
summer, for air is necessary, but not a draught, 
so that the door should be closed. All weak 
wood shonld be kept cut out of the plant, and 
the long shoots can be shortened in October. 
Potting is best done in September, and this 
plant, to do it justice, Bhonld then have a large, 
well-drained tub, filled with a compost of rich, 
light, well-rotted soil, turf-mould, leaf-mould, a 
little old stable-stuff, sand, and soot.—J. L. R. 

34 1 5. — Plants for an aquarium.— The 
well-doing of the animal life contained in an 
aquarium depends largely upon the vegetable 
life, which it must also contain, for the water 


is kept pure by the growth of plants. But it must 
be growth ; bits of greenery thrown in without 
roots only decay and make the water impure, ami 
uo decaying matter, either animal or vegetable, 
must be allowed in au aquarium. A plant of 
the Arum Lily (Calla rethiopica) in a 6-inch pot 
could be placed in the centre. This would not 
object to being submerged 6 inches up its stem, 
as it is an aquatic plant, and the hue foliage 
would look well in the centre; or a white or 
yellow Water-Lily could be planted in a wooden 
basket, such as Orchids grow in, and be placed in 
the middle of the aquarium; its handsome 
flowers would open in the summer, and look 
very well. The white Water-Lily is the more 
beautiful of the two, but the yellow’ is a smaller 
plant, and therefore, perhaps, more suitable. 
There is also the beautiful Cape Pond-flower 
(Aponogeton distachyou), and for the ends 
nothing could be prettier than the Sel&ginella 
Kraussiana, which thrives excellently in water. 
Tradescantia zebrina, too, can l»e grown in a 
sitting-room in water, and is very elegant. Both 
these lost plants are suitable for the edges, as they 
are low-growing. “ A Cumberland Laddie” must 
take pains to keep the water in thoroughly good 
condition, and should avoid the common mistake 
of overloading it with animal life at first. 
VVhen the plants are in good growth it 
will bear a fish or two more, but two or 
three to begin with would be better than more. 
The aquarium should be kept in a position in 
which the sun and air can both reach it, and it 
is necessary to supply freshness to the stagnant 
water by the constant use of a syringe. This is 
not required where a small fountain cau be 
arranged, as this keeps the water moving ; but 
falling this, the syringe should be uaecT every 
morning until the stems of the plants are studded 
with bnghtglobulesof air, and this process may be 
repeated with advantage several times in the day. 
At the bottom clean sand and a few shells will 
look well, and if a sheltered dark corner can be 
arranged for the fish to retreat into w'hen 
alarmed they will be all the better. A small, 
light garden syringe is the best for au aquariurn, 
and the water may be changed by means of it, 
when necessary, syringing in fresh, clean, spring 
water, which contains many minute insects on 
which the fishes feed. It is undesirable to give 
them much bread or raw meat; the hits of these 
things left in the water booh render it impure, 
and if the fishes have received a ineal of this kind 
it is necessary to give them fresh water the 
next day. They should never, however. lie 
handled, and are best caught in bosinsscparately, 
from which all the stale w’ater can be drained 
away just before returning them to the aquarium 
full of clean water. But when the whole thing 
is thoroughly established it will seldom lie 
necessary to turn it out, if the balance of life lie 
kept true ; the only thing then needed will be a 
supply of fresh water, syringed in two or three 
times a week, the water in the aquarium 
being first partially removed. Both plants and 
fishes will do best if left alone as much as pos¬ 
sible, the water being supplied with air daily.— 
J. L. R, 

Dried flowers.— Yea, the flowers of 
Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, Xeranthemums, 
&c., with Honesty, dried Grasses, <&., would I 
believe, be found a fairly profitable industry if 
earned on in a systematic and skilful manner, 
and on a moderately large scale ; at anv rate 
I have al ways found a ready sale for such things 
if of good quality at fair prices. B. C. R 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINE PLANTS IN BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

Many amateurs desire to grow some of the 
choice alpine plants, but refrain from attempt¬ 
ing to do so because they think they have not 
suitable conveniences. Others attempt it and 
record a failure. They may have gone to the 
expense of providing a rockery or something of 
the kind, and yet the plants do not seem happy 
or thrive permanently. There is a great deal of 
had rockwork in gardens that it would lie better 
to remove, because unless a rockery is a success 
it is generally an eyesore. Good rockeries can 
only be made by experts—those who know 
something of the nature, characteristics, and 
wauts of the plants that are to lie grown. The 
supposition, however, that such plants can only 
be grown -where elevatod upon rockwork is 
erroneous, as scores of choice alpines can be 
grown upon level ground at less trouble and 
cost. The word alpine as here applied to plants 
of course refers not merely to those nlants that 
are natives of the Alps of Europe, but choice 
gems, whether they be native plants from 
our own northern hills or come from the 
high mountain regions in Asia or America. 
In the cold and lofty regions where the 
larger forms and types of vegetation, such as 
trees and shrubs, can obtain no hold against the 
contending forces of nature, the earth at times 
is veiled in lovely beauty. The plants are such 
as fear no cold and here they hold undisputed 
sway, because, as before said, more vigorous 
vegetation cannot exist. This, then, is somewhat 
of a guide to to us, and if we have made up our 


nature would creep over the stones prettily. 
If several beds were made different selections 
of plants might be chosen for each, and the 
soil of the beds prepared accordingly. The 
majority of 

Alpine plants are quite happy when given a 
good loamy soil that has had a fair amount of 
sharp Band incorporated with it, road grit or 
river sand answering the purpose admirably. 
Some require more calcareous matter, and this 
might be given in the form of broken limestone, 
whilst those that required peat and leaf-mould 
might have their wants supplied through the 
medium of a bed specially prepared. When 
once the fact is fully grasped that the rocks 
have only a secondary part to perforin, then 
there is a greater chance of such a preparation 
being made as bids fair to ensure the after 
success of the plants ; and when such beds arc 
well made and planted with suitable things, it 
only remains to keep them clear of weeds, and 
we may enjoy their beauty for several years. 
For example, if we made a bed of Sedums and 
Saxifrages, what a variety there is to select from ; 
and another bed might have Gentians for a 
leading feature, with Hepaticas and, perhaps, a 
few choice Anemones, such as blanda, apenuina, 
and Robinsoniana. What a 
Glorious alpine bed of colour this would be 
in the spring, and ten times prettier than the 
orthodox formal lied of spring flowers. After all, 
there are only a few alpines that cannot be per¬ 
suaded or encouraged to grow, even by the most 
expert cultivators, and of the great majority we 
may say that they are caav to grow if we set 
about it in the right way. Many difficulties that 
we encounter are of our own creating ; we court 
failure by attempting the impossible. Because a 



minds that we want to cultivate alpine plants 
we must not nut them in the herbaceous border 
to be robbed below ground and smothered above, 
and if they are placed upon au ill-coustructed 
rockery, the summer sun will scorch them up. 
To cultivate these plauts in our gardens we want 
less rock and more soil, and better far than the 
pretentious rockery is that which I am about to 
advocate—namely, rock beds ami borders—that 
is liedsand borders made for and devoted entirely 
to these plants, a 

Few rocks ok stones being used merely as 
necessary just to serve the purpose for which 
they alone arc required. The first essential 
tiling in the preparation of a bed or liorder for 
this purpose is to provide efficient drainage, 
anil if this does not naturally exist it should lie 
artificially supplied, for in winter, when alpiuc 
plants at home are sleeping licncath several 
leet of snow, iu English gardens they have to 
endure pouring rains, succeeded often by frost, 
and it is needful that the water may at that 
time pass readily from them. In summer they 
then need all the sun and generally all the rain 
that we can get. None need fear the sun upon 
their alpines if they are cool and moist at the 
root, for surely the sun in our gardens is uever 
so fierce as that which beats down upon the 
mountains where climatic extremes prevail. 
Herein lies the value of the stones, as they 
serve to check evaporation. If we lift up quite 
a small stone on a hot, summer dav where the 
surface of the soil is parched and dry, we shall 
find that just beneath where that stone laid the 
the Boil is moist. In our alpiue beds and borders 
we might embed or half bury stones of various 
sizes, and these protruding would give the sur¬ 
face a rocky appearance, whilst the plants would 
nestle against them, and those of a rambling 


few who had abundant means and materials 
constructed large rockeries for growing alpine 
plants the notion became general that a rockery 
must first be made. Iu a few cases, such as that 
of Mr. Geo. Paul at Broxliourne, these great 
rockeries became a feature, but that was mainly 
because those who constructed, planted, and 
supervised them knew the plants they were 
dealing with. Without this special knowledge 
failure is easy, and therefore the system here 
advocated is a decided gain, because it simplifies 
the matter and, more, it brings within the 
bounds of possibility alpine plants for the smal¬ 
lest gardens. Some who have seen these moun¬ 
tain flowers iu their native homes have openly 
regretted that they could not grow them in 
their own gardens. It was only because they 
did not know the ways and means, and these 
when set forth arc the essence of simplicity, so 
much so that some who have gardens prefer to 
pursue great projects, even though they end in 
disaster. The annexed illustration shows a 
simple form of alpine or rock liorder. A. H. 


Making a lawn-tennis ground.—I 

was much interested in the artide bv “ C.” 
(Gardening, Feb. 27th, page 701), “ how to 
make a lawn-tennis court ; but he surely can¬ 
not wish anyone to understand that a piece of 
bare ground sown with Grass-seed towards the 
end of March, can be fit to play lawn-tenuis on 
in the course of three months ? The Grass can¬ 
not in so short a time have got into condition 
to stand the hard wear and tear of lawn-tennis 
playing. I am under the impression that a 
lawn sown as “C.” describes would be quite 
spoilt if played on every evening for a fortnight 
within six months of the date of sowing, and, 1 
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believe, a tennis-court can be made fit to play 
on when laid with good turf in half the time 
that would be necessary if it was only sown 
with Grass-seeds. I should give a newly sown 
court a rest until next year.—G. S. S. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

This is such a universal favourite that every¬ 
one tries to grow it, but many with very poor 
results, and one has only to glance at the spots 
selected to plant it in to see at once the cause 
why the plants do not yield finer flowers. Lilies 
of the Valley are found growing wild in wood¬ 
lands and therefore it is often thought that the 
best place to plant must be under the shade of a 
tree, and forthwith the roots of the Lilies are 
planted not only under the shade of the 
branches of the tree, but where the soil is so 
full of its roots that hardly any living thing 
could exist, much less come to perfection, for 
any top-dressing of good rich soil that may be 
put to the Lilies is soon appropriated by the 
voracious roots of the tree. I do not mean to 
say that all the failures are due to this cause, but 
a good many are to my own knowledge. Now, 
I find that although the Lilies of the Valley 
grow very well under partial shade they come 
to much greater perfection with a very moderate 
amount of it than with too much, and, acting on 
this, I make my beds between rows of fruit 
trees that are planted twenty feet apart, and these 
give just the required amount of shade, without 
the roots robbing the Lily-beds to any great 
extent—at least, they get on extremely well 
together, and yield very fine crops of flowers. 1 
put on a good top-dressing of rotten leaves, old 
potting-soil, and any old hot-bed manure that 
can be spared, as soon as the foliage dies down 
in autumn, and leave it rough all the winter, 
and rake it down fine in spring, when the spikes 
push up very strongly. Although we hear a 
good deal about the superior merits of imported 
crowns I find that our own-grown roots yield 
as fine or finer spikes of blossoms provided they 
are well treated. J. G., Gosport. 

- 

3437.— Getting rid of earwigs.— If the 

earwigs congregate in the cracks, &c\, of the 
wall, the best wav is to have the w’all repointed 
and the cracks filled up w'ith cement; but as 
this is difficult when a wall is covered with fruit- 
trees, you might try syringing the same 
thoroughly with soapy water, which w’ould 
bring the earwigs out of their hiding-places, but 
then they would be troublesome to catch. The 
best traps are pieces of the hollow-stems of 
plants, about 6 inches or 7 inches long; the 
.stems of Sunflowers are as good as any. Lay 
these about where the earwigs can creep into 
them, and every morning go round quid blow' or 
shake the insects into a vessel of water or some 
other liquid. Perseverance will eventually be 
rewarded.—G. S. S. 

- “ M. F. C.” will find that trapping is 

the best method of exterminating these trouble¬ 
some insects. Small pieces of hollow Elder- 
stems or Bamboo-cane tied about pot-plants 
w'ill catch numbers of them. The earwigs 
should then be crushed or shaken into boiling- 
w'ater. The common trap, consisting of a flower¬ 
pot with a little dry Moss inside it, is also most 
effective. If possible the fruit-trees should be 
unnailed, and every crack and crevice in the 
wall stopped with cement or mortar, afterwards 
lime-washing the whole wall. Such places form 
an excellent harbour for insect pests, and unless 
something of this kind is done I fear “M. F. C.” 
will continue to be troubled by them.—M. 

13.— Plantains on a tennis lawn.— The 

most effective method of ridding a lawn of these 
w’eeds without making it look unsightly is to 
dig them up by the root, filling in the holes 
with some fine soil at once, and early in April 
sow a few seeds of suckling Clover in each hole, 
which will quickly grow and cover the bare 
spots. The weeds must be thoroughly removed 
by the root; cutting them off just under the 
surface will only make matters worse by in¬ 
ducing a double crop to grow' from the same 
root. A stout piece of iron, 1 foot long, an inch 
wide, sharpened at the end like a flat chisel, 
and bent a little in the middle to give it lever¬ 
age, will facilitate the work of digging up the 
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24.—Manure for flower-borders. 

Clay’s Fertiliser may be used for flower-borders 
where yard-manure and other compost, such 
as leaf-mould or charcoal refuse, cannot be 
obtained. Do not apply it in the winter—much 
of it would be wasted. Give a light sprinkling, 
to be lightly forked in just before the flow ers 
are planted out, and use it occasionally to such 
3trong-grow ing subjects as Phloxes, Hollyhocks, 
and Dahlias in the shape of liquid-manure, at 
the rate of half an ounce to a gallon. There is 
an advantage in giving it in a liquid form, as 
then only the plants requiring support need take 
it. Some things w'ill, perhaps, flow’er better 
without stimulants; “Geraniums,” Petunias, 
and Tropajolums, for instance, do not require 
high feeding to make them bloom freely.—E. H. 


ALPINE FORGET-ME-NOT (MYOSOTIS 
RUPICOLA). 

A little gem among alpine plants, growing in 
close dwarf tufts, smothered wdth flow'ers of the 
loveliest blue (see illustration). It is best grown 
from seed sown where it is to remain, care 
being taken to save seed from the dwarfest 
plants, in order to preserve its true character. 



Alpine Forget-ine-not. 


This Forget-me-not is a delightful plant for an 
alpine border such as is shown in the illustra¬ 
tion on page 22. 


5.— Striking Chrysanthemum-cut¬ 
tings. —Do not delay inserting the cuttings, 
or there will not be time to prepare strong 
plants by the time they should be planted 
out, which is when all fear of frost injuring 
them has passed away. The Desgrange family 
are especially good for this mode of culture. 
A capital w*ay to prepare a stock of plants of 
this family for the purpose named is to divide 
the old roots which have now a quantity of 
offsets springing from the base of the old flower¬ 
ing stems ; every bit with a root attached will 
grow into good stocky plants by the time they 
are required if dibbled into a box rather thickly, 
which is a means of economising space and pots 
also.—E. M. 

- Plants for autumn flowering out-of-doors should be 

rooted now, if they are to make strong plants. It might 
be possible in cutting up old stools to get shoots with roots 
attached. This gains a little time.—E. II. 

3440.—Carnation-maggots.— If “ Dian- 
thus ” would kindly send some of the maggots to 
the Editor, I expect I should be able to answer 
his questions ; but unless one sees the insects it 
is impossible to do so properly, as there are 
probablv several different kinds of grubs w'hich 
attack Carnations, and w’hat might be effectual 
treatment to one kind of grub might not be to 
another.—G. S. S. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

29.—Evergreens under tall trees.— 

One of the best things for planting under the 
trees will be the Holly-leaved Barberry (Ber- 
beris Aquifolium). This might be formed into 
dense masses in the foreground, and w’ill always 
be ornamental. St. John's Wort (Hypericum 
calycinum) forms dense tufts under trees, but 
does not grow very high ; it would look well in 
the open spaces between such things as Box, 
Phyllerea, and Aucuba japonica. I have seen 
the Laurustinus do fairly w'ell under trees, and 
the shelter prevents the injury often done by 
severe frost in winter. I should think also 
Veronica Traversi would be worth a trial, and 
one or two Yuccas to give character. Aralia 
Sieboldi and its variety, Pyrus japonica, is 
worth a trial, and so is also Kerria japonica, 
though not an evergreen, and a cluster or two 
of the double-blossomed Gorse. The {»osition 
is probably too dry for Rhododendrons.—E. H. 

- If Cypresses die after standing one 

winter I do not think there is any chance for 
evergreen flowering shrubs to do any better 
if you put in plants with good roots. If such 
subjects as Berberis Darwini, B. dulcis, and B. 
stenophylla, and Laurustinus w'ill not thrive. 
I do not know w'hat better in the way of ever¬ 
greens to recommend you. I may tell you it is 
of no use to plant any shrubs under trees unless 
they (the shrubs) are well furnished with roots ; 
they should also be at least 2 feet high, with a 
proportionate spread of branches.—J. C. C. 

9.—Evergreen creeper for a rustic 

fence.— Garrva elliptica is perhaps the best 
evergreen climber w r e have for covering a fence 
of the kind named. Not only are the leaves 
delightfully green at all seasons, but it pro¬ 
duces a full crop of its catkin-like flowers 
during December and the two following months. 
This plant enjoys liberal supplies of water at 
the roots when in full growth. To obtain an 
annual crop of flowers this plant does not like 
too hard pruning.—S. P. 


HARDY AZALEAS (SWAMP HONEY¬ 
SUCKLES). 

These delightful shrubs are, or should be, 
among the charms of every English garden in 
early summer, w'hen they send out their pro 
fusion of blossoms, with spicy fragrance and 
coloured with tints most brilliant and most 
varied. We do not make enough use of the 
hardy Azalea in our gardens, many of w’hich 
are over-planted with Rhododendrons, w’hile 
not an Azalea is to be seen. If only as a relief 
from the heaviness of Rhododendrons, the 
graceful growth of Azaleas is precious ; but we 
would in some cases prefer them to Rhododen 
drons, beautiful evergreens as they are the 
whole year through. There is nothing in the 
open garden so diarming as old Azaleas in 
flower, when their branches arrange themselves 
in table-like tiers, especially if seen in the sub¬ 
dued light of a shady wood, where the brilliant 
tints alw'ays seems most effective, and happily 
.few shrubs grow' or flower better in partial 
shade than Azaleas. In any case, they should 
be so placed in a garden that they have, when 
in flow'er, a background of greenery, preferably 
evergreens, which at the same time modify their 
naked look in w'inter. They like also shelter, 
even from southerly winds; they delight in 
quiet, shaded nooks surrounded by high grounds, 
so that they are benefited by the descending 
moisture, as they are all lovers of damp places. 
A peaty soil suits them best, though they grow 
w’ell in light loam, especially if copiously en¬ 
riched with decayed leaf-mould. As they are 
all of slow' growth, it is better to buy from nur¬ 
series a few large plants than many small ones. 
Bushes 5 feet in height and upwards, if well- 
rooted, -can be transplanted with perfect success 
if necessary. These hardy deciduous Azaleas, 
called Ghent Azaleas because they were raised 
in Belgium, have originated chiefly from the 
wild Azaleas or Swamp Honeysuckles, as they 
are called, that grow in the American woods 
and swamps, the species most concerned in their 
production being A. nudiflora, A. calandulacea, 
and A. viscosa. These have so hybridised 
among themselves, and also with the wild 
Azalea of South Europe (A. pontica), that we 
have now' a race in whicjhp the colours of the 
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primitive species are blended and diversified in 
a great variety of tints, and they all intercross 
so freely that it is difficult to single out a variety 
identical with any of the wild species. Fifty 
years ago, when this race had its beginning, it 
was customary to give Latin names to every fine 



Flowering-shoot of the Leduni-leaved Azalea (Azalea 
ledifolia). 


variety, but they soon could be numbered by 
the hundred from Belgian gardens alone, so 
that now but very few sorts are named, and 
you simply ask at nurseries for a collection, or 
pick out your own selection of colours, 
although in the chief nurseries long lists of 
old sorts are still retained. Every variation 
of tint, from the most fiery scarlets to deli¬ 
cate pinks, whites, dark and pale-yellows, 
are to be had in Ghent Azaleas, and one may 
form splendid colour masses by arranging the 
tints in a chromatic sequence. Of late years 
quite a new race with double or Hose-in-hose 
flowers has sprung up, and are collectively called 
the Narcissinora group, the chief sorts in which 
number about a score—Graf von Meran, one of 
the first, being still among the best yellows. A 
Californian species named A. occidentalis stands 
out distinct from all the rest of the deciduous 
Azaleas, because it flowers long after the others 
are past; hence its value. It has bunches of 
white and very fragrant flowers and broad 
foliage of an unusually bright-green. A. mollis, 
a dwarf-growing deciduous shrub from Japan 
and China, has also become popular, and 
the original flame-coloured flower has, through 
hybridisation and selection, been changed 
into a variety of tinfs, yellow, salmon- 
red, and orange-scarlet being the prevailing 
colours. But as yet this beautiful little species 
has not been intercrossed with the taller-grow¬ 
ing species of America and Europe. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and, being compact and dwarf, 
may be grouped as a foreground to a mass of 
the tall kinds. The Chinese A. amcena, with 
small magenta flowers, common enough in 
greenhouses, is quite hardy in mild localities, 
but its colour is not pleasing. The Chinese 
A. indioa, the ordinary Evergreen Azalea of 
greenhouses, is likewise hardy in inauy places, 
and particularly the white variety, which, even 
in mid-Sussex, thrives in the open air with a 
luxuriance exceeding that of greenhouse 
pot plants. The natural habit of growth 
of A. indica is beautiful, and needs not the stiff’ 
training to which it is commonly subjected by 
gardeners. The Ledum leaved Azalea (A. ledi¬ 
folia)—see illustration—is a hardy evergreen 
shrub, also from China. It has white flowers, 
large and open, like those of A. indica. It 
growsfrom 5 feet to 6 feet high, and Loudon states 
that in Cornwall, on Sir Charles Lemon’s estate 
at Carclew, it was planted so as to form hedges, 
xvhich flowered magnificently without the 
slightest protection. It was introduced 70 years 
ago, but is not a common shrub now. G. 


Retinospora ototusa pygmsea.— Of all 

the miniature Conifers, this is, I think, the 
prettiest when so situated that it does not get 
splashed or otherwise disfigured during bad 
weather. For a cool-house from which frost is 
excluded I know of no prettier plant than this, 
as it forms a round, somewhat flattish little 
specimen, whose foliage retains its rich green 
tint throughout the year. In the open ground 
the best place for it is_on the rockwodc.—T. 
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FRUIT. 

10. —Th© Bullace. —This is grown very 
extensively in the southern counties, and can 
be obtained in any of the large London nurseries 
or small ones either, I should say. There are 
two varieties, one very much superior to the 
other, the fruit being twice as large and of better 
quality. I ought to say that I sent on one 
occasion to a large London firm for six plants of 
what is termed “the Large Essex Bullace,” and in 
return got six plants of the common small-fruited 
variety. The trees are propagated by means of 
suckers from the roots, and they do not take 
long to get into a bearing size. This is a most 
valuable fruit; the trees seldom fail to bear a 
good crop, which will hang on them for a very 
long time. I gathered Bullaces this year in 
December, and had also plenty of fruit through¬ 
out the autumn previously from the end of 
September.—J. D. E. 

-Here, in West Sussex, the Bullace is found 

abundantly in almost every garden, the fruit 
being much esteemed for making preserves, 
wine, &c. The plants are wonderfully prolific 
on the heavy clay soil that obtains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and are frequently seen breaking 
down with the weight of fruit. I believe they 
are often raised from seed, as the fruit varies a 
good deal in size, colour, &c. Good plants may 
be procured from Messrs. Cheal and Sons, of 
Lowfield, Crawley, Sussex.—B. C. R. 

3336. —Apples from cuttings. —Some of 
the replies to this query in Gardening are 
rather of the nature of a damper to anyone 
wishing to try his hand at this mode of in¬ 
creasing our most useful hardy fruit. “ J. D. E.,” 
in Gardening, Feb. 27th, page 71<>, says : “ It 
is not impossible to strike Apples and Pears 
from cuttings, but they are of varieties not 
worth growing.” Now, after all that has been 
said and written about a more rigid selection of 
a few of the really best varieties, it is strange 
that anyone should give space to varieties not 
worth growing, when there are such excellent 
sorts that are not any more trouble. I am well 
aware that some of the commonest kinds of 
Apples strike root very freely, but I have long 
since discarded worthless kinds. Nevertheless, 
after picking out the very best of the Apples, 
I have succeeded in rooting a good many of 
them from cuttings or branches, and 1 hope to 
get nearly all the sorts I have on their own 
roots. Now gome appear to root best from young 
and others from old wood, and in any case I 
think the difficulty can be overcome, as sug¬ 
gested by “ E. H.,” page 710, by layering, as [ 
have myself rooted several in that way. My 
trees are nearly all dwarfs, with their lower 
branches almost touching the soil, so the work 
of layering is very easy. 1 may mention 
Warner’s King, Alfriston, New Hawthornden, 
French Crab, Red Quarrenden, Irish Peach, and 
others equally good, to show that they are not all 
worthless sorts that root freely, without having 
to depend on any kind of stock for an ex istence, 
and I find these trees thus raised are very fruit¬ 
ful in a young state, and probably in a few years 
the increasing demand for own-root trees will 
' cause a much larger supply to be raised in that 
way, as those who sell trees naturally try to 
meet the wants and wishes of their customers. 
—J. Groom, Gosport. 

3435. — Standard and dwarf fruit- 

trees. —It is not surprising that “A. 
should be perplexed as to the relative merits of 
standard v. dwarf fruit-trees, as the varying 
estimates we frequently read would naturally 
perplex a novice. I will briefly describe my 
experience—viz., standards are without doubt 
the proper form for real orchard-trees, especially 
those with Grass under them, for in no other 
way can such a quantity of fruit be grown at 
such little cost; but for garden treas standards 
are quite out of place. Dwarfs, like many other 
termsused in gardenlore, may mean very different 
things, and I frequently see dwarfs so starved 
by the stock and by persistently close summer and 
winter pruning that they are not large enough, 
even though covered with fruit, to carry any 
quantity worthy of the name of a crop. 1 grow 
what I term dwarf trees in quantity, ana get 
excellent crops from them every year, Apples, 
Pears, and Plums being the main crops grown. 
For none of them do I want a ladder to gather 
the fruit, only a pair of steps about 4 feet high, 


yet some of my trees carry three bushels of fruit 
each of far finer quality than those generally 
gathered from the ordinary standard tree, as 
every detail of culture, such as thinning out the 
wood and fruit and feeding the surface-roots, can 
be carried out in a manner that is quite impos¬ 
sible with standards. But I do not cut off every 
shoot that dares to spring out, but let the trees 
extend annually until the heads, although they 
branch out close to the soil, are as large as a good 
many ordinary standards, and I think that if an 
intermediate" course between the unpruned 
standard and the starved dwarf not larger than 
a Gooseberry-bush were adopted, we could do 
very well with any kind of stock for our trees, 
or even without any stocks at all.—J. G. H. 

30.— Profitable use of a wall. -Prob¬ 
ably the most profitable use for the w'all would 
be to cover it with Morello Cherries. Plaut 
healthy dwarf-trained trees 16 feet apart, and 
in a few years, if all goes well, the fruit in any 
good market will pay for the outlay. I have 
known Morello Cherries realise Is. Od. per lb., 
and there are few things which pay better for 
planting in a bad aspect.—E. H. 

- The aspect of the wall is against the 

chances of growing any very choice fruit upon it, 
even if you were nearer a good market. If it was 
my case l would plaut it with Apples, using only 
two sorts. These should be Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Annie Elizabeth, which are late- 
keeping sorts and ready for market in March or 
April. The fruits of these two sorts are also 
good in appearance and quality for kitchen 
purposes. It will take a few years, of course, 
to get the trees into bearing, but when they get 
to a suitable size they would give a good return, 
and would not require much labour to keep 
them in order. Some sorts of Plums would do 
very well in such an aspect, and if you prefer 
them to Apples you cannot plant a better sort 
than Rivers' Early Prolific, as it is a reliable 
bearer and an excellent market sort, as it carries 
a good body of bloom on the fruit some time 
before it is ripe.—J. C. C. 

3417.—Culture of Melons in a frame. 

—Strong plants of the small fruited kinds, such 
as Hero of Lockinge, for instance, may be allowed 
to carry five or six fruits each, the former perhaps 
for preference. Upon the first signs of mealy¬ 
bug on the Melon-plants touch the insect with 
the point of a small camel-hair brush, dipped in 
methylated spirit, ■which will kill mealy-bug 
and will not hurt the plants. These insects may 
be dislodged by vigorously syringing the parts 
affected with clean water ; but that will not 
kill them, but will dislodge them. They do not 
like molestation.—S. P. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR LATE FORCING. 
After trying many sorts I am still inclined 
to class a good selection of President as one 
of the very best of all for main and late 
crops. The fruits are not only large and hand¬ 
some, but of excellent quality ; in fact, late- 



Strawberry Admiral Dundas. (See page 25.) 


forced plants, if well managed under glass, if the 
spring is sunny, often produce fruits quite equal 
in quality to those obtained in summer from 
outdoor plantations. President is also a good 
traveller, but if carefully packed (each fruit 
being wrapped in a soft Vine-leaf and packed 
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firmly in shallow boxes), it will travel two or 
throe hundred miles by rail and come out as 
fresh as if just gathered off the plant, Another 
good old sort for late work is Sir C. Napier ; 
this, in addition to being a heavy cropper and 
invaluable for kitchen purposes, is one of the 
very best for table decoration, as, owing to the 
extreme length of the footstalks, the brilliantly- 
coloured fruits are carried well above tne 
foliage. I have used it extensively, not onlv 
for dinner-table decoration, but also for ball 
and supper-rooms. Broad mantel-pieces orna¬ 
mented with potfuls of this variety look 
extremely well by artificial light, and form a 
pleasing variation to the ordinary plants used in 
such positions. British Queen is not yet sur¬ 
passed as regards flavour, and sometimes does 
remarkably well late in the season in pots, but 
is not so good a bearer as some others. Where 
sixe of fruit is the principal object in view, 
James Veitch and Aamiral Dundas (figured on 
page 24) should not be forgotten, as when 
thoroughly ripened in a cool-house or pit in 
May they both produce really noble fruits of 
good eating quality. B. 


ORCHIDS. 


the front lobe white, having a thread-like tuft 
in the centre, with a deep-yellow blotch on the 
disc, ami a few scattered purple spots. There 
are one or two other species which belong to 
the same section, such as S. bigibbum and §. 
calceolare, both of which I used to grow a few 
years ago; but S. bellinum is a far superior 
plant to either of these, the flowers being far 
more beautiful. It should be grown in a pot, 
or in a Teak-wood basket, or upon a block of 
wood, but I prefer the basket plan. The basket 
should be well drained, charcoal being the best 
material for this purpose, and the plant should 
be made firm at the root with chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss. Nothing more is required, save a 
good supply of water during the spring and 
summer seasons. Towards the middle of the 
autumn, however, the water supply should be 
curtailed, but at no season must the plants be 
allowed to get dry, for if this is done they will 
suffer materially. After the turn of the year 
the plants will enjoy a slightly higher tempera¬ 
ture, and an addition may be made in the water 
supply, which will induce the flowers to come 
on with vigour, and open about Valentine’s Day. 
They will last for fully a month or six weeks in 
their prime. Matt. Bramblk. 


PILUMNA NOBILIS. 

This is the name of the flower sent by “ A. 
Jones,” of Leeds. The perfume is beautiful, 
and I have no doubt that the four or five plants 
mentioned in bloom will scent the house very 
nicely. Piluinna is a small genus of Orchids nearly 
allied to Trichopilia; indeed, some of the botanists 
include Pilumna with Trichopilia. However, I 
do not care to run after every fresh craze in the 
way of new names, and so I will adhere to 
the old Lindleyan name, which there appears 
to be a great desire now to do away with. 
The species here named is certainly the 
best that is known, with its beautiful snow- 
white flowers, which are stained with orange in 
the throat. Then, again, they yield a delici¬ 
ous fragrance, so that if a blossom is cut and put 
into a small glass with other choice flowers, or 
by itself with a spray of Fern, it will fill the 
room with a warm, aromatic odour, so that it is 
extremely useful for this purpose alone. It is a 
plant very easily managed, requiring only the 
temperature of the cool-house, and as the flowers 
are produced in great abundance throughout 
the months of February and March, I wonder 
much that it is not more often to be met with 
in amateurs’ collections of Orchids. It attains 
to about a foot in height; the flowers spring 
from the Bide of the bulb, and are borne in a 
somewhat loose raceme, and they last some two 
or three weeks upon the plant, and nearly a 
week when cut. It will thrive well grown in 
pots or hanging-baskets, if they are well drained. 
The soil should be good rough peat-fibre and 
chopped Sphagnum. It requires a good amount 
of moisture during the summer (its growing 
season), but less in winter; but I never let the 
plants suffer from want of water. 

Matt. Bramblk. 


SACCOLABIUM BELLINUM. 

“Mr. T. Kellock,” writing from the neigh 
bourhood of Exeter, says : “ Can I manage to 
grow this lovely plant in a stove-house with the 
ordinary occupants, such as Athuriums, 
Marantas, and such like things?” Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. The temperature required for the above- 
named will be just the one for this Saccolabium, 
and it will thrive and do well with you, without 
a doubt. This species was discovered by my 
friend Boxall in Bnrmah, about twenty years 
ago, and sent home to the Messrs. Low and 
Co., who I saw lately had a nice lot in blossom. 
It produces the most lovely little flowers, that 
last long in beauty. The leaves are long 
(6 inches or more) and narrow; indeed, some 
plants have been recently imported for this 
Orchid having leaves close upon 1 foot in length ; 
but these may, perhaps, prove to be of another 
new kind. The peduncle springs from opposite 
the base of the leaves. This is short, and 
bears a bunch or corymb of very elegant 
flowers, which are thick and waxy in tex¬ 
ture, each flower being 1 inch or 1^ inches 
across. The sepals and petals have a ground 
colour of deep orange-yellow, thickly spotted 
with very deep-purple, the lip, having a hollow 
iso at the base, is wl 
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THE PAGODA-PLANT (DENDROBIUM 
CRASSINODE.) 

The pretty box of flowers of this Dendrobium, 
received from “ Marian Westwood,” are a 
highly appreciated present. I see nothing to 
note especially, however, but the flower marked 
No. 3, which is a magnificent blossom, having 
broad sepals and petals, the tips heavily marked 
with rich and bright purple, having a tinge of 
mauve. This form is the variety Barberianum, 
named in compliment to a gentleman who used 
to live in the neighbourhood of Derby, close by 
the sender of this flower, and it certainly is a 
superb form. For our knowledge of this species 
we are indebted to the researches of the Rev. C. 
Parish, who sent us so many of the Burmese 
plants. Some twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago this Orchid was imported by the Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea. These plants 
flowered in the early part of the year 1869, and 
they then took the Orchid world by surprise. It 
appears to be widely spread over the eastern 
part of the country of Burmah, and from 
the higher situations in which it is found (which 
never, I think, exceed a height of 3,000 feet); 
the bulbs are shorter and more erect, the tem¬ 
perature being about 75 degs. during the growing 
season, but I am told that the thermometer 
occasionally falls as low as 40 degs. in the cold 
season. This Orchid has obtained the name of 
the “ Pagoda-plant” as well as its specific name 
of crassinode, from its swoollen or thickened 
joints, which are flattened out into orbicular 
plates, having a thin medium stem running up 
through them. Its growing season is in spring ana 
summer, when it should be supplied with a goodly 
amount of heat and moisture; but when the 
growths are mature, or nearly so, the water 
supply should be reduced, which will soon have 
the effect of causing the bulbs to swell up and 
show that growth is finished, when the plant or 
plants should be removed to a lower temperature, 
but placed in such a position that they catch all 
the sun that shines ; this, without giving any 
water, has the effect of reducing the leaves, 
which soon begin to fall off, leaving the bulbs 
quite bare. When in this state the plants 
should be kept in a temperature of about 
50 degs., ana without any water until the 
beginning of the month of January ; by this 
time the flowers of many of them will begin 
to make their appearance, and they should, 
therefore, be then removed into more heat and 
be given a larger amount of moisture. The 
plants will continue to develop their flowers 
until the end of the present month (March), thus 
making the house gay and cheerful during the 
dullest period of the year, for it is fully under¬ 
stood that D. crassinode is always a late winter 
and early spring blooming Orchid, and for this 
very reason, were it not half as beautiful as it 
is, it would be very acceptable. I may here 
state that I saw this species in bloom before the 
first week was expired in the present year, and 
the plants in question have kept up a continual 
show ever since, and now there are some more 
yet to push up their flowers, so that in this one 
garden alone this species will be gay and 
brilliant for nearly four months. This Dendro¬ 


bium is one of those plants which I would 
earnestly recommend my readers who can grow 
other than cool-house kinds to add to their col¬ 
lections at once. It is easily managed and 
flowered, and its blossoms may be had in all 
their beauty for the first four months in the 
year. As to potting compost, peat-fibre and 
chopped Sphagnum are all that is required to 
grow them in to perfection. 

Matt. Bramble. 


BULBS BOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers ate inserted in 
Qardbnixo free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concieely written on 
one side of the gaper only, and addressed fo the Editor of 
Qardbnino, 57, Southampt on-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to tne Publish!*. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbxino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception cfsueh at cannot 
well be classified, wilt be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query rallied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the tame question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbnlns 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


62. — Budded Cherries.— I have a quantity of 
Cherries budded last autumn. When should the stocks be 
cut hack to the bud?— F. T., Chipping Norton. 

63. —Cultivation of Staohys tuberifera.— 
Will someone kindly inform me what method of cultiva¬ 
tion is required for this plant 7 —Hbrbkrt Hall. 

64. — Datura with holes in the leaves.— I have 
a large plant of the above, but ail the leaves are perforated. 
Will someone kindly suggest a remedy ?—J. W. T. 

65. —Uses of a cool frame.— i am putting up a 
cool frame, facing south. I shall be glad of any hinte as 
to ita management from the very beginning ?— Ignoramus. 

06. —Galvanised iron wire peers -Would gal 
vauieed iron wire pegs for layering Carnations be likely to 
injure the layers, or had I better use plain wire?—C. N. P 

67. — Transplanting young Hollies. — Will 
someone please to let me know when is the beet time to 
transplant young Hollies, each about 4 feet high?— An 
Irishwoman. 

68. — Annual climbers and Hollies. — Would 
annual climbers, suoh as Canary Creeper aud Sweet Pea, 
injure Hollies if plauted so as to climb over than during 
summer ?—K. A. 

09.—Unsatisfactory Rhododendron-bed. — 

These do not do at all well with me, the soil being, I think, 
too rich. Would a cartload of sand mixed witn the Boil 
be of any use ?—J. C. F. 

70. —Plants for edging-— I have an asphalte garden 
path, 100 yards in length, and 1 usually edge the same with 
blue Lobelia. Will someone kindly name something else 
suitable for a change?—T. P. B. 

71. — Growing Potato Onions.—I wish to know 
how to grow Potato Onions well for show. I have pur¬ 
chased a few bulbs, and wish to know the time of planting 
and after treatment ?— Black Thatch. 

72. — Pig-tree in an unheated vinery.—I think 
of putting a young Fig-tree against the back wall of an 
unheatecf vinery. Would it injure the Vines, and would 
the Fig-tree answer in that position ?—Fio. 

73. — Indian Azaleas from cuttings.— When 
is the best time of year to take cuttings of Indian Azaleas? 
I have read of them being struck successfully under a 
bell-glass. How should they be treated ?—C. N. P. 

74. — Glshurst Compound for Peach-trees.— 
Would someone please to inform me with what strength to 
the gallon of water of this compound it is safe to dress 
Peach-trees without injuring the bloom-buds ?—E. C. 

75. — Making a coil boiler, Ac.—Will someone 
kindly state what number of ooils I should want in a 
boiler to heat 150 feet of 4*inch piping? 1 have some 
1-inch piping. Would that do to make the coils with?— 

76. — Maiden-hair Perns, dec.. In London.—I 
shall be very glad if anyone will tell me if I should succeed 
in growing Maiden-hair and other Ferns In window-baskets 
in Victoria-street, London, 8. W. ? The windows are sunnv. 
—H. R. 8. 

77. —Disbudding Peach-trees.— Would someone 

? lease to state if, in disbudding, the young shoots on 
each-trees—excepting, say, the first mid last—ought to 
be rubbed clean off, or should one or two leaves be left ?— 
Peachtreb. 

78.— Roses for a London suburb.— What are the 
best two climbing Roses, blooming in dusters for a long 
season, for a south-west London suburb? Garden gets 
morning and mid-day sun. Gloire de Dijon Rose not 
required.—M. 

79. — Dividing Christmas Boses. — i am 
anxious to know if large and well established ohnnpe of 
Christmas Roses are divided next April and replanted at 
once, will it prevent them blooming the following winter ? 
If I cut down through the oentre of each clump, taking 
up half without disturbing the other half, would it be a 
! aferway?— Nina. UTigmm from 
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80. — Fern for a basket in a cold fernery.— 
Will someone kindly give me the name of a Fern, Adlan turn 
preferred, that would thrive in a hanging-basket suspended 
over an aquarium in a fernery, without any heat what¬ 
ever ?— N1FH ET08. 

81. —Melons and Cucumbers — When can the 
hot-bed for these be made up in a small span-roofed pit ? 
How old ought the plants to be before they are taken out 
of the pots and put into the bed? Will someone kindly 
advise me ?—J. C. F. 

84. —Mistletoe culture for profit —Having read 
an article in Gardening on “ Growing Mistletoe/’ 1 should 
like to know whether Mistletoe cultivation can be made 
profitable, and whether it is injurious to the trees on 
which it is grown?— Rigidub. 

88. -Fruit-trees on a south wall.— I have a 
south wall, which is to be devoted to fruit-trees—Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Green Gages. I cannot plant the trees 
before the end of March. Would it be better to plant 
then, or to wait till next autumn ?— Australasia. 

84.—Plants for a conservatory.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what is best for growing in a conserva¬ 
tory that does not get much sun ? The roof is gloss, and 
also the north end of it. There is a fair amount of head- 
room in It. The house is draughty.— Joiinxt Evans. 


99. —Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse.— 

I have got a Martehml Niel Rase in my greenhouse. It 
has one small shoot only, and its length is 8 feet 6 inches. 
Would someone be kina enough to inform me if I should 
cut it down to within a foot from the tub in which it is 
growing ? I may mention that it was only lost week that I 
planted it. It has to be trained up one of the ends of the 
greenhouse, facing south-east.— Marechal Niel. 

100. — Bast Apples for a roadside garden.—I 
should be glad if someone would favour me by answering 
the following question ? I have a strip of land which I 
should like to plant with standard Apples; but it is by the 
roadside, and so convenient for boys to rob os they pass 
by. Which varieties of Apples would be the best to plant 
so as to be unfit for use at the time they were on the trees? 

1 am in favour of late-keeping Apples. The land is light 
oom ; subsoil red gravel.— Anxious One. 

101. —Pruning a Cherry-tree —I have a Cherry- 
tree and should be glad of a few’ hints as to pruning it ? It 
is called Governor Wood. Is this a good variety ? It is 
growing very strongly and threatens to become too large 
for its allotted space. Two years ago it had five shoots on it, 
which I cut back to SO inches long each. These have pro¬ 
duced thirteen shoots which were reduced to 12 inches 
each, and now the tree has a great many shoots about 

2 feet long each. It fruited a little last year.—C. N. P. 


85. —▲ greenhouse on a London house 
“ leads.”— I am thinking of starting a small greenhouse 
in order to grow some plants in on a London house “ leads.” 
Will someone kindly give me some good practical hints on 
the management of such a greenhouse ?— Greenhorn. 

86. — A COil boiler.— Would “ B. c. R.” or somebody 
else kindly give me a little information os to a coil boiler 
to heat 120 feet of 4-inch piping? How large a coil should 
I want to set in brickwork just to keep out frost ? I want 
to do it as cheaply as I can.—A Lovkr ok Gardening. 


102.— Scotch and Austrian Brier B os e e .— I 
shall be glad if anyone will kindly tell me the difference 
between the 8ootoh and Austrian Brier Roses ? I have a 
small-growing Rose that has very prickly stems and bright 
but delicately-tinted flowers. In growth it resembles the 
Scotch, but as I did not know that there was a yellow Rose 
in that doss I supposed it must be an Austrian Brier. In 
a reply in Gardening for Feb. 13th, upon pruning a Scotch 
Rose, I see it is a yellow one that is spoken of.— All¬ 
wind’s House. 


87. — Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.— I 

am much obliged to “ w. H. R." for the information he 
has kindly furnished me with as to heating with No. 1 
“ Loughboro’ ” boiler. Could he still further inform me 
how long he can keep the fire going without attention ?— 

J. B. 

88. —Potting material for Ferns, Ac.—I 
should be much obliged if someone would tell me if the old 
straw thatch of a cottage, thoroughly decomposed, would 
do, mixed with loam and sand, for potting Ferns in, and 
if not would it be of any use in a vegetable or flow'er gar¬ 
den ?-W. H. J. 

89. — Uses of Oocoa-nut-flbre. —I have two sacks 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre which I used to cover a large quantity 
of Hyacinths in pots with. I have recently taken them 
out, and do not exactly know* what to do with the fibre. 

Is it of any use dug into the soil, or had I better consign it 
to the dust-bin ?—G. P. O. 

90 — Chrysanthemum Lady Trevor Law¬ 
rence.— Though fairly successful as a Chrysanthemum 
grow’er, 1 have hitherto failed with Lady Trevor Lawrence 
(syn. Mrs. Beale). 1 removed the July buds. Will a more 
fortunate grower kindly advise me as to the special treat¬ 
ment of this variety ?— Amateur. 

91. —Raising seeds in a propagator, Ac —How 

long will it take to raise from seed Chinese Primulas, 
Tuberous Begonias, Carnations, and Cinerarias? Also the 
time it would take to strike cuttings of Carnations, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Bouvardias in a propagator heated up to 
say, 65 degs. or 70 deg*. ?—Nipuktos. * 

92. —Plants for an exposed garden. —My 
garden is on the wind-swept heights of Westward Ho ! and 
much dominated by breezes from the Atlantic. It is not 
a place where every flower can be cultivated. Would 
someone kindly advise me as to what might be attempted 
with reasonable prospects of success ?— Amaxishaii. 

93. —Raising China Asters from seed.—I 
should be glad if anyone would kindly tell me how to raise 
some good, strong China Aster-plants from seed ? Last 
year l bought a shilling packet of Victoria Aster-seeds 
from one of the leading seedsmen, but I only had very 
weak plants from them. I have got a small garden frame. 
—Disappointed One. 

94. —Liquid-manure for the garden, Ac.— 
Will someone kindly inform me as to the right kind of 
liquid-manure for use in a greenhouse and garden ? My | 
gardener, who is not a trained man, gets it from a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer, and uses it freel> for plants in ever) stage 
of their growth, and the results are not always good. Is 
this right ?— Deborah. 

96.— Violas in a north border.— Would Violas 
succeed in a narrow north border in front of a line of 
Evergreens? lam told they require plenty of sun. If 
this is so would someone kindly advise me what to plant ? 
“ Geraniums ” were a failure last summer. 1 wish for 
something neat and compact in appearance. Wonld 
Iceland Poppies do ? Locality, Ramsgate.— K. A. 

96.—Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— Will someone 
kindly state what is the reason of my Hyacinth bulbs 
showing flower directly they appear above the soil ? They 
were potted October 2lst, in loam four parte, leaf-mould 
and rotten manure one part each, and plunged in ashes in 
the open till half an inch above the soil, then put in 
greennouse. La Franchise and Von Schiller are the worst. 
—X. Y. Z. 


97.— Christmas Rosas.— My Christmas Roses have 
not done well for the last three years, and I intend to 
move them, as I think an Araucaria-tree which grows close 
is the cause of their failure. Will someone kinoly tell me 
when is the best time to move the roots? I should 
like the present bed clear for the summer, but on no 
aooount do I wish to injure the Christmas Rose roots by 
moving them at a wrong time.—G. H. 

96.—A durable whitewash.— The walls of my 
old house are “harled,” that is, rough cast over with 
lime and whitewashed. I have lately put up at con¬ 
siderable expense, galvanised treliis-work 12 feet high. I 
find after such an autumn as we have had that the white- 
w’ssh comes off, as it likewise does in severe frost, and to 
take down the trellis-work, and the Roses and other 
creepers on it every year or even every two years to renew 
the whitewash does not improve the plants. Will someone 
kindly suggest a whitewash which is not affected by 
weather ? Has anyone ever tried whitewash mixed with 


sheep's tallow? I hea 
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103. — Cutting back Aralla Sleboldt—I have 
two plants of this in my greenhouse which I purchased 
last April, and these are each now about 10 inohes high. 
They ore growing along with Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
Ac., which are not at all damaged by the recent hard frost, 
although the Aralias are looking badly. The leaves are 
turning quite brown, which was not the case before the 
frost come; therefore, I conclude it to havebeen done by the 
cold. Would anyone advise what I should do with them ? 
Ought I to cut them down to the top of the soil ?— Black 
Thatch. 

104. — Trentham Black Crape.— The Block Ham¬ 
burg Grape is considered by many growers to be the most 
useful for general purposes, but m some climates and 
situations it will not hang or keep long after it is ripe. It 
has been stated that the Trentham Black, which under 
similar circumstances ripens at the same time as the 
Hamburgh, will keep in good condition much longer. 
Will any reader of Gardening who has grown both and 
tested this, oblige by stating his experience in the matter ? 
Also if Trentham Black is, or is not, equal as to quality 
and flavour to the Black Hamburgh?—D. 

105. —Treatment of a Pittoeporum. —Would 
someone kindly give ine information as to how I should 
manage a Pittosporuiu ? 1 bought a plant about a foot 
and a half high from Hy&res a year and a half ago. It has 
mode no growth at all, and is no more now than a set of 
sticks with a small tuft of leaves at their ends ; still, it is 
not too far gone to recover if I knew how to treat it os to 
soil, watering, Ac. I plunged it, pot and all, last summer, 
but though there were a few of the deliciously-scented 
flowers, it seemed to get worse. I keep it in a cool 
greenhouse, but since the late very severe weather have 
brought it into the conservator)’, warmed up to 55 degs. 
and 60 degs. at night. It gets plenty of air.— Yvert. 



flowering varieties amongst them, which would do best for 
outdoor cultivation, and which for a cool greenhouse ? I 
am anxious to have blooms to the end of January, as I 
grow cut flowers for sole. If my list is not suitable, 
will someone please to give me the names of a few bright 
coloured ones for early and late flowering and outdoor and 
indoor cultivation ?— Nina. 

107.— Persian Cyclamens.— Will “j. c. O.” or 
someone else kindly give me a few directions on the sue* 
ceeeful treatment of Persian Cyclamens? Mine have not 
done at all well the last two years, although I got the 
seeds from a first-rate London house, and they grew well; 
but the bulbs have not developed oe much as I expected, 
and the leaves have not a good-growing look about them, 
but are dry and leathery looking. Then the flowers are 
few, and some of them are ill-formed, and even now several 
of the buds look os if they would not open at all. I have 
them in 6-inch pots, the best of the bulbs not being quite 
2 inches across, and potted in turfy loom with a Rood dash of 
sand in it They were repotted last spring, ana then I had 
them plunged in a bed of ashes on a north border all the 
summer, watering them occasionally. In September I 
moved them into a cold frame, and a few days before 
Christmas brought them into the greenhouse, which, by 
the way, is never very hot in winter, as it is built against 
the back of the kitchen wall and heated from the range, 
with the addition of an oil-stove on frosty nights. I placed 
them on a shelf near the glass as directed in Gardening, 
and only gave them sufficient water to keep the soil from 
getting dry. Then a lady friend told me they required 
saucers and abundance of water, which 1 gave them for 
the last month, but they have not improved. I wonder 
would they do beter in a porch? I have a glass porch 
(due south) with little or no draught in It. I have to clear 
out the greenhouse every summer; it gets so dreadfully 
hot, notwithstanding lots of ventilation.— An Irishwoman. 


Catalogues received.— Bulbs for Spring Plant¬ 
ing. Messrs. K. H. Krelage A Son, Haarlem. Holland.- 

Grosses, Cloven, Turnip Seed s, dee. M es sr s . Hon and 
Wood, Coldstream, N.B.- Florists Flowers, Beading 


Plante , drc. Mr. S. Shepperson, Prospect House, Betper. 

- Agricultural Seeds. Messrs. E. P. Dixon A Sons, 

Hull.- Agricultural Catalogue. Messrs. Cooper; Taber 

A Co., Limited, 98, Southwark-street, London, S;E. 


To the following queried brief editorial replie 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

106.—Dendroblum euperbum (W. Jackson l — 
You state that you have a blue Dendroblum from Manilla. 
Now, I think you are mistaken ; perhaps you are colour 
blind. The above, I expect, is the plant you refer to, 
which you can tell when it flowen by its strong smell of 
Turkey Rhubarb.—M. B. 

109. —Or&nge-treee planted out in a green¬ 
house (O. H. P.X— Orange-trees succeed very well 
planted out In a good border of soil in an ordinary green¬ 
house—in fact, they generally thrive much better when 
thus placed than when growing in pots. Allow plenty of 
air during the summer, and expose well to the light, out 
screen them from hot sun. 


lio.—Plants for windows (W. P. F.X— Strong 
young plants of the common or Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
Sweet Peas, Tropeolum canariense, Major Convolvulus 
Thunbergias, ana such Ipomieasas linulata, eleg&ntissima, 
and rubro-ccerulea would all be suitable; but the last- 
named needs very careful cultivation and a genial climate 
to do well. In the north window’s only try the Ampelopsis 
and Ivies. 

in.—Treatment of Taosonia Van Volxemi 

(O . C. U.).-- Merely thin out the long and bare shoots, 
leaving the shortest and strongest, especially those spring¬ 
ing up from the stem. Leave a good number of shoots for 
training in, and what you do prune out cut to within a 
joint of the place where they originate. See that the 
plant is not impoverished at the root. It will luxuriate in 
good turfy loam. 

112. — Orchids for a cold frame (T. W.x — I 
am asked to give a dozen names of Orchids which 
will succeed under this treatment. The following are 
suitable kinds: Bletia hy&dnthina, Cypripedium specta- 
bile and C. pubescens, Dua grand iflora, higritella angus- 
tifolia, Ophrys apifera and O. tenthredinifera. Orchis 
foliosa and O. maculata superba, Satyriuin an re uni, 
Serapias lingua and S. papilionaoeo.— M. B. 

113. —Leslie autumnalls (G. M.).— This is the name 
of the plant, and not L. Gouldiana. There is no difference 
in either of three flow’ers sent. It is true they are 
varieties, but all are forms of L. autumnal is, and No. 1 is 
much the best, but there is nothing of the new* L. 
Gouldiana about it. I am quite aware there has been a 
lot of the ordinary 1^ au turn noli s sold as that plant, ami 1 
suppose they are flow’ers from some of them.—M. B. 

114. — Planting flower-beds ( PlanterX— Yes ; the 
arrangement named will be a very suitable one ; but we 
should introduce also some nice fine-leaved plant, such as 
a variegated Abuiiloo, an Acacia lophantha, or a Grevillea 
robust*, or even a standard Fuchsia, in the centre, and we 
should also edge two of the beds with blue Lobelias and 
the other with dw’arf Tropnolum, as proposed. An edging 
of Kcheveria secunda glauca would also improve the 
general effect. 

115. — Sweet-ecented flowers (Bomulu*x— Yes: 
Stocks of all kindB, Wallflowers, Balsams, Sweet Peas. 
Mignonette, Roses, Jasmines, the pretty Schizopetalon, and 
the Night-scented Stock are all sweet-scented garden flowers. 
Of those under glass Roses must be always included, and 
also the old, sweet Pelargoniums, such as the Oak-leaf, 
then the Heliotrope, Aloysia citriodora or Lemon-plant, 
Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Stephanotis, and many other 
things that give an abundance of sweet odours. 

lie.—Oattleya Trianro delicate (T. This 
is the name of the specimen, and not C. Triana* alba, as you 
fondly imagine. This is the variety which was thought 
so much of a few years ago when the typical plant Was 
known to us as C. Warscewiczi, and it is figured in 
Warner's “Select Orchidaceous Plants” as C. Warsoe- 
wlczi delicata at t. 4, VoL I. It differs from alba in hav¬ 
ing a tinge of light lilac round the mouth of the throat, 
nearly every other part of the flow’er is pure-w hite, which 
in the variety alba is the case.—M. B. 


H7.— Hyacinths failing in glasses (F. G. H.X 

—We fear the Hyacinth bulbs must have been of a very 
inferior kind not to throw up spikes and leaves from their 
centres. In any case it would appear that the centres of 
the bulbs are bad and dormant. It is not possible to do 
anything to help this if it be so. The shoots from the 
sides of the bulbs will give it some weak leaves but hardly 
flowers. The bulbs will be of no further use, and should 
be thrown away, and those which are good and bloom ever 
so well are of little use afterwards; they- may, however, 
give a little bloom next year if planted out in the open 
border. 

ns. — Vanda teres (M. if.;. — i cannot sav if 
the plant of this species will flower or not in the 
coming season. You do not say if it is a small plant or a 
large one. When I was a young man amongst Orchids it 
was always looked upon as a very shv bloomer; but I do 
not know if we have now a free-flowering variety or 
because we manage it better, but at all events it blossoms 
freely with us now, and I could point to several gentlemen 
w’ho have had this Vanda with as many as one hundred 
and two hundred flowers open on it in one season. When 
growing it likes plenty of moisture and strong heat, and to 
be fully exposed to the sunlight; but during the winter 
season it should be kept much cooler and quite dry.— 


119.—The resting season for Orchids (D. 

Garvie). —This gentleman asks if I do not believe in this 
system for Orchids ? Yes, I certainly do, but I have found 
that lowering the temperature is far more effiqacious than 
the old-fashioned system of roasting and drying, because 
under the last named rule the plants shrivel, this iu 
the case of small ones often causing death, and alwavs to 
my mind it weakens ths plants, and it takes a very'long 
time to restore them to health and vigour again. In the 
esse of species with evergreen leaves it causes them to 
fall unnec e ssa r ily, and thus the plants present a bad, bare 
appearance. I have found that a low temperature, with- 
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holding: water sufficiently to cause the roots entire rest 
without causing the leaves or bulbs bo suffer much, a 
far more efficacious plan than roasting and drying. I 
believe, however, in some little drying, and In fully ripening 
of the growths, and without which good flowers cannot 
be produced.—M. B. 

120,— Acacias f*om seed, Ac. (S. A. C.).—lt of 
varieties of the Australian (greenhouse) Acacias, sow next 
month (April), in well-drained pots of sandv peat and 
loam, pressed down very firmly, and with a little very 
>andv and line soil (about equal parts of sand, j>eat, and 
loam) on the surface. Cover the seeds lightly, place a 
square of glass over each pot, and place them in a heat of 
d6 dtgs. to 70 degs., shading till the plants are up* Keep 
Che soil just moist, and when the plants are 2 inches high 
pot them off singly into 3-inoh pots, using the same kind 
of soil. Grow on in gentle warmth, hardening off some¬ 
what towards autumn. Shift into larger pots as thev 
advance, and give plenty of air and light, and not too 
much water. Soak the seed in warm water for twelve 
hours previously to sowing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communication* respecting plant* or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which, 
should, be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkixo Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — J. Morland.— 1, Davallia 
eanariemris; 2, Adiantum renifonne : 3, Cheilanthes fra- 

grans.- F. Howard.— Cattleya Trianae, with a very dark 

lip, but narrow sepals and petals.- J. Dickson.—I, Den- 

drobium infundibulum ; 2, Cattleya amethvstoglowa *, 3, 

Dendrobinm crass inode.- Old Reader.—Vie are always 

happy to do our best, but cannot undertake to name such 

scrape- J. Southwell.—Vie cannot name from the leaf. 

Wait until the plant grows bigger, then you may spare a 

f-hoot.- A. Boyd.—Looks like Cyperus alternifolins ; it is 

a Cyperus of Borne kind.- A. B .—Cannot name from 

such a specimen.- Flora.— 1, Asplenium bulbtferum ; i, 

Appears to be Lastrea Fienisceci; 3, Send again when 
fertile ; 4, A Lastrea ; 5, Polystiohuin capense ; 6, Polv- 

stichum angulare.- E. Jackson.— Lselia aneeps safelv 

to hand. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

,1F<j should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mina .—Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London.- W. U. G.— Apply to Messrs. 

.James Veitch & Sous, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s-road. 

Chelsea, London.- T. M. B .—Apple grafts : Apply to 

Messrs.Geo. Buoyant & Co., Maidstone, Kent.- Gowan. 

—The Tea-leaves, Ac., are of no special value as manure. 

- C. IF.—Apply to one of the advertisers of hot-water 

boilers, Ac., in Gardeniko. 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

121.— Water for Ducks.— Will " Doulting ” kindly 
tell me if water is necessary, other than drinking supplies, 
tor Ducks in order that their eggs should hatch ? It is 
generally thought so, but experienced breeders may have 
tried with and without water.— Robin. 

122- —Fowls not laying.— Will “ Doulting" kindly 
tell me why my fowls do not lay? I have forty, 
principally Silver Wyandottes. Four of these fowls 
have laid eggs, but the others, which are nine months 
•old, have not laid. The others were pullets last year. 
I boil small Potatoes in the morning and mash with 
a few handfuls of Oatmeal. I give It to them hot 
and they have plenty of it. I do not feed at midday as 
they have the run of a large meadow. An hour before 
roosting-time I feed with hard Corn (Wheat now, but have 
been feeding principally with Maize during the cold 
weather. Good Barley and Oats I could not get), allowing 
for each bird as much as I can take up with one hand. 
They have a warm roosting-place and plenty of grit, and are 
kept clean. They all look very healthv. I get about three 
eggs daily. I mav say I have kept poultry for years, and 
never found any difficulty in getting a good supply' of eggs 
until I began with the Silver Wyandottes. Since I have 
had nothing but loss and disappointment. I shall feel 
greatly obliged if “Doulting” will state if there is any 
Jault in the feeding?— One Perplexed. 

REPLIES. 

30 42.— Book on poultry-keeping.— “ Y. E. B.” 
should procure the work entitled “ Table and Market 
Poultry, price half-a-crown, published at the Field office. 
The article on hatching chickens, which appeared on page 
632 of Gardeninq, forms one of the chapters, and is a fair 
sample of the contents of the book. Also see review of 
same work in last week’s issue of Gardening.—Doulting. 

3094. — A fowl run. —Three feet is very narrow for a 
run, but if no more width can be given I should say it 
milst at least lie 18 feet long, or the fowls will be much too 
crowded ; but why put two cocks with six hens ? One is 
quite enough, and they would inevitably fight.— Cymro. 

- A fowl run of this width should not be less than 

20 feet in length.—N. Brooks. 

3095. -Buying fowls for profit.— For the sake of 
eggs or for rearing chickens you should get in your stock 
at once. Early chickens pay best.— Cymro. 

— I should buy the fowls now.—N. Brooks. 

3096. — Fowls for profit. —“ The best fowls for lav¬ 
ing it depends so much on the conditions in which they 
are kept, Hamburghs no doubt lay most eggs, but very 
small ones. If you want only eggs, I should say Houdans 
—non-sitters and very constant layers of lorge eggB.— 
Cymro. 

Houdan Langshans are capital fowls for laving and 
table, and may be classed as amongst the best for thriving 
In confinement*—N. Brooks. . | /j Fi > 8 


309L-Uniwaltny fowls.-I should advise “J. 
McMufray” to kill the bird, or try as a remedy Weeding 
by opening a large vein under the wing, and pouring cold 
water on tne head.— N. Brooks. 

3304. —An unhealthy Bantam fowl. 

It is not unlikely that some obstruction has 
arisen in the throat which prevents the food 
being swallowed as easily as was formerly the 
case. If this be so, an examination should be 
made in order to give relief. It is more likely, 
however, that there is some brain affection 
present. In that case I should advise that the 
bird be killed. It would be a mistake to breed 
from a fowl given to giddiness. Sometimes 
overfed birds are affected in this way. These 
can be cured bv feeding them sparingly, avoid¬ 
ing all forcing foods.— Doulting. 

330T>. — An unhealthy fowl. — 
“ J. D. C.’s 5) query was probably penned during 
the severe weather, which often affects the eggs 
of the more delicate breeds, as well as young 
fowls of even the stronger varieties. If taken 
in time, it will often suffice to give the bird a 
warm bed on straw for a few days, and then 
return it to the yard in fine weather. Severe 
cases are less encouraging to take in hand. As 
soon as possible in such cases, the affected parts 
should be immersed and held for some time in 
warm water, being afterwards dried, rubbed 
with neat brandy or whisky, and wrapped round 
with a flannel bandage ot cotton wool. Half-a- 
tettspoonful of Epsom salts should be afterwards 
given, and the patient put in a dry, warm place, 
being allowed warm and soft, but unstimulating 
food, with which a pinch of bicarbonate of soda 
or a few grains of chlorate of potash should be 
mixed, twice daily.— Doulting. 

-303. —Uses of rabbit-skins.— There is 
a large Use of atld A good market for wild 
rabbit-skins. They are sold to go to Germany, 
where the wool is closely cut off them and 
made into the best felt hats. “ F. S.” need 
not be afraid of getting too many skins, as many 
thousands are wanted. Now is an excellent time 
to collect them, as the wool is in its thickest 
condition. When taken off the animal it should 
be stretched out on two or three pieces of 
stick and hung up to dry thoroughly. If laid 
in a heap together when raw they neat, and all 
the skin becomes tainted and the fur then falls off 
useless. The Editor has my address and I 
shall be glad to give “F. S.” information as to 
buyers, &c., if required.—B., Brixton. 


T\ffESSRS. J. McLACHLAN & SONS, 

■1*1 Auctioneers, Clapham, S.W., aie instructed to SELL 
privately the small but very choice COLLECTION of COOL 
ORCHIDS belonging to the late Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. 
The specially constructed house might also be purchased if 
desired. -For full particulars apply to the Auctioneers, as 
above._ 


Af\ PACKETS, 40 NAMED VARIETIES, 

GENUINE FLOWER SEEDS (Asters, &c ). Is. 2d., 
free. Seventh season. —E. BURKF.TT, 106, Westga te, Burnley . 


■REAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER—American 
hJ Bellbind, large pink flowers ; also Winter Cherry, orange 
fruit; 3 roots either, Is. Plant now.—BROUGHTON, Teston, 

■ Maidstone. _____ 

HHRS'SAN^HEMUMS. —2 Boehmer, 6d. ; 

LI W. W. Coles, 4d. : Ada Spaulding, A. Hardy, J. Lam¬ 
bert. M. Dufosse, Violet Rose, 3d. each; Sarah Owen, Stan- 
stead White, Stanstead Surprise. Sunflower, 2d. each: E. 
Molyneux, Comte de Germiny, l|d. each ; 200 choice Exhibi¬ 
tion vars., purchasers’ selection, from Is. 6d. dozen. List 
free. H. WOOLMAN, Small Heath, Birmingham._ 


flHRYSANTHEMUM Growing.—Two recipes 

LI for Chemical Manures used by a successful exhibitor. 
One in potting-soil. other for wateriug; also one for Tomatoes. 
The 3. 7 stamps. - H. WOOLMAN. Small Heath. Birmingham. 


B EGONIAS ! BEGONIAS !—Splendid tubers, 

extra good Btruin, 2s. 3d. per doz., 15e. per 100.— 
WESTON. Cavendish Nursery, Balham.__ 


A GEM FOR HANGING-BASKETS—Trail¬ 
ing Bellflower (Campanula fragilis), wreaths of lovely 
salver-shaped blue flowers, 3 good plants. Is., free, with cul- 
tural directions. —RAYNER, Avenue. Southampton. 


WINTER HELIOTROPE. — Blooms at 

* ' Christmas in open air; delicious perfume, noble foliage, 
quite hardy, flourishes anywhere, increases rapidly; 4 for Is., 
free, wit h directions.-RAYNER. 


fUANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

LI japonic*), 2feet high ; all colours between pure white and 
tha deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown. 
3 for Is., free, with cultural directions.—RAYNER._ 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind. Grows 20 ft. In season, festoons 
ha loonies, tic .; covered enormous rose-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
-RAYNER. as above.__ 


PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.--30, Parcel 

Post, value 2s. 3d* ; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3§. 6d.; 100, 7s., 

f ackage included, correctly named, large or small. — 

' MTjRLEY. Lyntorx N. Devon. _ 

Devon * Cornwall rockery ferns, 

TT deluding Osmun da regalie, 50, 3s.; 100, 5*.; extra large, 
o0, 4s.; 100, 7s. Osmknda regalia, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s.; extra 
large, 12,5s. Primrose-plants, 50, ls.6d.; 100, 2s. 64’.; extra large, 
100, 4s., free,—BROW?7, Brookader, Kingskersirell, Devon. 


Catalogue*, with descriptions 

and prices of 5 to 600 of the most, 
useful and beautiful Trees and 

in variety, for 

plantations, 15e. to 25s. per 100. 
FOREST TREES for villa gardens, 
good stems and heads, 12s. anu 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS, ill 
variety, 6e., 9s., and 12s. doz. 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, in 
variety, 4s. and 6s. doz. 
RHODODENDRONS, common, 
4s., 6s., and 9s. doz. 
RHODODENDRONS, named, 
scarlet and other colours, 24s. 
and 30s. doz. 

_ GOLDEN ELDERS, finest de¬ 
ciduous shrub for town gardens, 
3s, 4s., and 6e. doz. THORN QUICKS, extra fine, 15a., 
20s., and 25e JL per 1,000. 

OVAL-LEAVED PRIVET, 8s. and 10a per 100. 

Oldfield n».i 9 li A 12, 

aiSrinc&m. CliDPan s £&&&£?& 

And Principality Nurseries, Doganwy, Llandudno. 


ARE YOU 
BUYING 
TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
OR HEDGE 
PLAHTS ? 


SEEDS SEEDS-SEEDS! 

Saved from Choice Selected Stocks. 

Small Seeds to the value or 5s. Free by Parcel Post. 
Peas, Early Sunrise 
Peas, Stratagem 
Beans, Broad Windsor .. 

Broccoli, Early White .. 

Broccoli, Purple 8proutlng 
Brussels Sprouts,CoventGarden 2s. 6d. 

Cauliflower, Veitch's Autumn 

Giant . 

Cabbage, Nonpareil 3s. I 

Carrot, James Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate .la 6d. 

Lettuce, Paris White Coe, extra 

•elected.3s. Od. 

Lettuce, All the Year Round 

Cabbage . 

Onion, Brown Spanish 
Parsley, Fine Curled .. 

Savoy, Drumhead 
Turnip, Early Sixweeks 

Tomato, Trophy. 

Not lees than j lb. or £ bush, supplied at lb. and bushel 
prioes. Orders to the value of 20 b. carnage paid to any railway 
station in England and Wales. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 

B. L. COLEMAN, 

Seed Merchant and Grower, 

SANDWICH, KENT. 


14s. Od. per bush. 

8d. per qt» 

21s. Od. 

rf 

10d. „ 

8s. Od. 

„ 

5d. „ 

5s. Od. 

per lb. 

6d. per oz. 

2s. 6d. 

4d. ,, 

2s. 6d. 

M 

4d. „ 

8s. Od. 

M 

9d. „ 

3s. Od. 

•• 

4d. „ 

1b. 6d. 

„ 

2d. „ 

3s. Od. 

„ 

id. „ 

3s. Od. 

M 

4d. „ 

2s. 6d. 

ff 

4d. ,. 

Is. 3d. 


2d. „ 

2a. Od. 

f| 

3d. M 

0s. 9d. 

f§ 

2d. 

0s. 9d. 

per oz. 

3d. pkt. 


SHILLING’S SEED8. QUALITY WITH ECONOMY. 

rPWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

A Seeds; cultural directions printed on each packet. Be¬ 
gonia, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, Primula, Coleus, Cineraria, 
Ferns, Auricula, Verbena,PetuniaAgeratum, Aster,Nicotian* 
afflnis, Abutilon, Acacia, Cactus, Carnation, Chrysanthemum, 
Cockscomb, Dahlia (single or double). Edelweiss, Geranium. 
Heliotrope, Lobelia, Mignonette, Pansy, Perilla, Ten-week 
Stock, Zinnia, ftc. One shilling’s-worth and over post free. 
Catalogue post fret. 

c. SHILLING. Seedsman, Winchfleld. Hants. 


LOOK HEBE! 

DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. 

All customers whose orders are 5*. and upwards are en¬ 
titled to 6 Fine Begonits Bulbs gratia. 
Orders of 108. and upwards are entitled to 

6 Begonias and 3 foliage or flowering Green¬ 
house Plants gratis. 

Cut this out and send for our List of Choice Plants and Seeds. 
KNIGHT, (TT| ATMC, A Co. (late B. W. Knight of Battle), 
_ Westhffin Nursery, Langney, Eastbourne. _ 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOTittE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Poet free from 

JAKEMAN * CARVER, Printer*. Hereford. 


QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—12 Double Ivy 

O Geraniums, Is. 3d.; 12 mixed Geraniums, Is. 3d., free — 
a TnuKTV mnrinr.. ftirlnin. Kent. 


Id Geraniums, Is. 3d.; 12 mixed Ge 

A. TOMKIN. Florist, Sidcup, Kent. _ 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, strong flowering 

Jj crowns, flower this Bpring. Is. 6«1. 100: 12s. 1,000. G 
SYMONS. 65. East-street.. Horncastie. 


"MARGUERITES, yellow or white, Fuchsia*, 

1Y1 Klainc, Desgrunge Chrysanthemums, Ivy Geraniums, Is. 
iloz., 6s. 100- delivrd. —WILLIAMS, Fulking, Becding, Susse x. 


pACTI.”— Choice and rare, pure white, 

vJ yellow, scarlet, crimson, salmon, aud other shades; 
produce marvellous flowers, some over 4 ft. in circumference ; 
f beauties, free, for 7 b. 6d.—J. GOODY, I.R.H.S., Bilchamp. 
Clare, Suffolk. 


TOMATOES.— B. GREAVES, Carlton-road, 

-L Worksop, Offers £2 in PRIZES-Firet 25s.; Second , 
15s. at Worksop Rose Show, July 21st, 1892, for_THREE 
BEST TOMATOES 
B. Greaves “ No. 

ls W 6d. de SmiciJl > ftize 10a for’the Brace of Cucumbers at 
the same Show. Seeds, 6d. per packet; Plants, Is. each. 

Cornell university 








GAMP EWING ILLUSTRATED. 


ACKNOWLEDGED FACT 


That well-seleoted 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, 

Carefully planted, are far more effective In the 
Flower Garden than summer bedding plant*, and 
they produce flowers in greater abundance. 

The question is “ Where can they he obtained 7* 
At XL B. VERTEGANS ft CO.’S, The Old 
Nurseries, Chad Valley, Birmingham, 
os their stock of this class of plant* is most unique 
and very extensive, consisting of many thousauds, 
in and out of pots, all of which are strong and 
healthy, and invariably give universal satisfaction. 

The following are a few of the numerous proofs we 
have received of fee satisfaction given 
" Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyno, April 25th, 1891.— 
Dear Sirs, —The plants arrived last evening in excel¬ 
lent order, exactly what herbaceous plants should he 
—good strong clumps, and not the wretched little 
scraps that some dealers supply. Thanks for the 
extra plants, and especially for the Scabiosa 
caucasica, of which I should like to try some seed.— 
Youri very truly, Rich©. Welford. 

“Ashmore, Helensburgh, N.B., 6th June, 1891.— 
Mrs. Paterson encloses Postal Order in payment *f 
the plants she received yesterday. She is much 
pleased with them. They are strong, healthy plants, 
and were most carefully packed." 

“2, Town House, Kirkcaldy, 26th May. 1891.— 
Gentlemen,—Plants to hand this morning in grand 
condition. They are what you state, not scraps.— 
Yours, Ac., Jab. L. Lumsden.” 

"253, High-street, Exeter, 16th May, 1891.—Gentle¬ 
men,—Basket of plants received, and am much 
pleased with selection. I think your packing is ex¬ 
cellent, and shall be much pleased when wanting 
again to apply to your firm.—Yours, Ac., G. Piper. 

Write for their Special Spring Lift, an it contains 
all the most useful and popular varieties in 
cultivation, giving colour and height of each, 
post free on application. 

Obs. : PACKIN C AND C ARRIACE FREE. 

R. H. VERTEGANS & CO., 

THE OLD NURSERIES, 

OHAD VALLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


TTINDLY NOTE.—I guarantee anything I 

Aa- advertise to arrive safely and give satisfaction. I strongly 
recommend every amateur to purchase my Gardening books, 
as advertised by Morley A Co., Preston, as they are thoroughly 
practical. Rare silvery-flowered Edelweiss, many lives have 
been lost trying to obtain on Alpa, 2 home-grown plants, 
Is. 3d., free ; brilliant mixed spring blooming Anemones, 30, 
Is. 3d., free; exquisite double lilac Primroses, to bloom soon. 
4, Is. 4d., free ; double white Primroses, 4, Is. 4d., free ; charm¬ 
ing mixed Auriculas, 4, Is. 3d., free; early white Bride Glad¬ 
ioli, 15, 1 b.. free. Be certain to send for my Catalogue, specially 
prepared for Amateurs, free. Heeds, bulbs, and lovely old- 
fashioned hardy plants, etc.—W. M. REAMSBOTTOM. Geas- 


ROYAL BERKSHIRE SEED STORES. 

Stand Unrivalled for Excellence of Quality, 
Purity, and Cheapness. 


March 12, 1892 


BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS. 


A FEW 

PEAS qt. 

Sutton’s Earliest Blue 8d. 

Harrison's Eclipse_ 8d. 

American Wonder_lOd. 

Pride of the Market .. 10d. 
Veitoh's Perfection .. 8d. 
Sharpe's Queen . lOd. 


PRICES. 

BEANS qt- 

Minster Long Pod_ 5d. 

Harlington Windsor .. 6d. 

Impd. Windsor . 5d. 

Ne Plus Ultra. Is. 

Negro Long Pod.lOd. 

Scarlet Runner . 8d. 


CARROTS oz. -a..-™ 

Early Short Horn 3d. ONIONS OK * 

Early Nantes . 3d. Beds. Champion. 4d. 

Intermediate . 3d. Improved Reading .. 3d. 

Other varieties at equally low prices. Special quota 
tions for large quantities. Befor cornering send for CATA¬ 
LOGUE and compare prices. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
The largest stock of Seed Potatoes in the country. 

C. FIDLER, Grower, READING. 

ASKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 
Splendid varieties. lAst, |d. Fern Culture. 6$d., free. 
_W. F. A8KEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick. 


fashioned hardy plants, etc.—W. M. REAMSBOTTOM, Geas- 
hill, Ireland. __ 

P R quickly covering housfe, arches, arbours, 

grow blue Clematis vitiuelli, 4, Is. 4d., free; exquisite 
large-flowering purple Clematis Jaokmani, Is. 9d., free. 2, 
3s., free; Virginian Creepers, rapid hardy climber, 4, Is. 4d , 
free; self-clinging Virginian Creepers, 2, Is. 6d., free; old- 
fashioned fragrant white Clematis Flammula, 3 roots. Is. 4d 
free; Sweet Briers, scent garden, 4, Is. 4d., free; old-fashioned 
fragrant Lavender, 2 good Diants, Is. 3d., free; rare double 
Tiger Lily, 4, Is. 3d., free; glorious scarlet Gladioli, 18, Is. 4d„ 
free ; a beautiful contrast is white, waxy Hyacinthus candi- 
cans, 4, Is., free; Gladioli Colvillei rubra, very beautiful and 
useful for cutting, 24, Is., free.—W. M. REAMSBOTTOM 
Geashill. _ 

pLANT soon for quantities of bloom all sum- 
J- mer and autnnm. All hardy. Charming blue Campanula 
earpatica, 8, Is. 4d., free; brilliant mixed Carnations, 6,1s 4d , 
free; Bcarlet Carnation Grenodin, extremely ttoriferous, 6. 
Is. 4d., free: superb hardy Perennial Oriental Poppy, 3, 
Ik. 3*1., free, the most noble hardy plant that grows; Holly 
hocks, mixed varieties, 4, Is. 4d., free; dazzling hardy scarlet 
Lobelia fulgens, 3, Is. 3d., free; yellow Evening Primrose, ex 
tremelv pretty, 3, Is. 3d., free; beautiful elnret-oolouredstraw 
berry flower, Potentilla fonnosa, 4, Is. 3d., free; Hhowy purplt 
Stenoctis, 4, 1 h„ free. If above are once planted they last for 
years, - tf. M. REAMS BOTTOM, Geashill, Ireland. 

BRILLIANT giant double”'RANUNCULI 

■hJ give abundance of exquisite flowers for cutting, 30, la. 3d , 
free, plant soon; charming double white waxyTuberoses, 4, with 
cultural directions, Is., free; the single Begonias are simply 
superb, 3, Is, 6<1., free. 12, 4s.; lovely Irish Columbines, soft 
velvety blooms, splendid for cutting, 6, Is., free; scarlet Del¬ 
phinium nudicaule is a gem, 2, Is., free; for sheets ofe.harm- 
golden-yellow, bloom from March onwards, grow Doronicum, 
3, Is. 4d., free; rare British Holly Fern, with thorns like 
Miniature IIollv leaves, 2, Is. Id., free; no flower is more 
beautiful than hardy Iris Ka-mpferi, exquisitely marked, 4, 
Is. 44., free; Irish Ivy, spleudid climber, 4, Is. 4d., free ; yel¬ 
low waxy Winter Jasnuue, blooms in winter and spring. 3 
nice plants. Is. 4d., free, nice against house front.- W. M 
REAMSBOTTOM, Geashili, Ireland. _ 

n.RilENHOUSE GUIDE, 7^d., free ; Outdoor 

V Gardening ,6ld., free; Rose Culture, 6id., free; Poultry 
Guide, 6H-, free. Thoroughly practical books. Invaluable to 
amateurs.—MORLEY A CO .. Prwd^i. Lancs 

PANSIES.—25 superb sorts, 5s. 6d. Prize 

A Aster Herds Victoria. 10 aorta __v 


FRUIT 
j TREES. 

Catalogue 
post free. 

VINES. 

VINES. 

Oldfield 

Nurseries. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


The most certain croppers. 

Pyramid and Standard Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, best sorts 
to name, 18s., 24s., and 30s. doz. ; 
dwarf-trained, for walls, Ac., 42s. doz. 

Currants and Gooseberries, best in 
the various colours, 3*. and 4s. doz. 

Raspberries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. doz. 

Rhubarb, best sortA, 6s. doz. 

Strawberries, runners, 2s. 6d. 100. 

Strawberries, in 2J-inch pots, 12s. 6d. 
100; 5-inch pots, 25s. 100. 

Vines, all the popular kinds, plant¬ 
ing canes, 3«. 6d. and 5a.; fruiting 
caues, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each. 

Catalogue of sorts and descrip¬ 
tions post free. 

Clibpan’s M ^H£?&. 


1 A.8. ter Victoria, 12 BOrts, separate, 50 seeds of each, 
Is.; Pnze Ctlobe Quilled, same price. Prize Giant Perfection 
Stock, 8 sorts, separate, 50 seeds of each, 9d. Prize Pansy. 
Antirrhinum, Viola, Pentstemons, Marigolds, Ac., 6d. packet. 
Catalogues free.—CR AMB, Dunblane. 

TROUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 vara., double Poly- 

rr anthus, Carnations, Violas. Auriculas, Roses, Herbaceous 
Plant*, cheap. List free -HO^KTNS. Mere. Km if*fonL 

TJARIA BRITISH FEIGNS.—Hav andLemon- 


u AivLli HKLTlfcH FERNS.—Hay and Lemon- 
‘ LA scented, rigida, Atbyrium, Oak, Beech, Parley, Roberti- 
anum, Ceterach, lanceolatum, marinum, viride. Polystichum, 
Gystopteris, Filmy; 15 distinct, Is. 6d. ; 20 large var., 2s. 6d • 


jitized b' 


nagepaid. List, with instructions 
Ropk^iew, GUlingate, Kendal. 

Google 


And Principality Nurseries, Deganwy, Llandudno. 

DAHLIAS IN VARIETY. 

Fine pot roots of the following at 3s. per doz., packing 
and carriage free. 

CACTUS IN VARIETY 

P0MP0NE OR BOUQUET „ „ 

SHOW AND FANCY .. 

SINGLE H I, 

The above embrace the best varieties in cultivation. ' 

VERTEGANS”* GO.. 

The Old Nurseries, 

CHAD VALLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 

H.RAPE VINES.—Canes to bear 10 to 15 

v - 4 bunches thiH summer in pots, 7s. 6d. each, 6 for 84s car 
paid. Figs, 2s. 6d. each. 24 k. per doz.—WILL TAYLFR 
Nurseries, Hampto n, Middlesex. 

"PRUITING PLUALlTtEES. —Absolute cleaT- 

7" *? uce ■ejen-year-old-trees; best kinds; sold daily for 
is. 6d. U> 2s. 6d. each For 5s. 6 ; for IQs.. 13: for 20s , 28; 
& H f^ 1 w * n< L forw ^ rde, . 1 . ; ^-O 00 Fruit-trees for Sale.-WILL 
TAYLER, Nurseries Hampton, Middlesex. 

TXERBACEOUS ANl) ALPINE PLANTS.— 

T 2 " Clumps select hardy plants for Borders, Rock Garden, 
Ac., comprising Delphinium, Gaillardia, Phlox, Pyrethrum 
Potentilla, Helianthus, Lychnis, Iris, Campanula, Huxifraga, 
Gentian, and many others in fine variety, from 4 k doz 
Collection 100 showy kinds, named, 25s. ; 50, 12s. 6d Orders 
respectfully solicited. Catalogues free.—J. COOPER The 
Nurser y, C hippiug Norton. _ 

"PUCHSIAS, double and single; Petunias^ 

A double; Heliotropium, and Coleus; 2s 6d. per do/. ■ 2 
doz.. 4s bd New Coleus, Earl of Beaconstteld, Is. each. 
ALLIN. HemplandB Nursery, Stourbridge. 

^SCOTCH FKI2E PANSIEST sample dozen 

7* fancy vai*.. 4s.; do. show, 3s.: Violas, 2s.; herbaceous, 
4 r per doz., free. All named exhibition vars. Descriptive 
Catalogue post free. WM. INNES, Florist, Rothesay. X B. 

"DRIMROSES, double red, do] white, 2s. ; 

Hepatica, double red, Is. 3d. doz. DaiBie . red, do. white, 
103, Is. 9d. ; 500,6s. 6d.; do aucuhaefolia, red, do. white, foliage 
V11 , ri egated. 100, 3e ; 500, 14s., carriage paid - 
REITH, Blacktop, C’ountesswells, Aberdeen. 

PLANT PRIMROSES' on your banks.—50 

roots, 2s. 6d. Profit* for a church.-MEE, Barningham 
Rectory, Holt, Norfolk. _ b 

TTARDY ORCHID (Calopogan pulchellus) for 

J “ L pot* or outdoors, easiest possible culture, a perfect 
gem, just arrived ; flowering bulbs. Is. fid. each ; 3, 4s., free.- 
TAYLORS’ Narberies, Chipping Norton Junction. 


I A few hundreds of my splendid strain still left. Single 
mixed, good roots, from open ground, 2s. 6d. dozen ; larger, 
3s. 6d.; to colour, 4s. and 5*.; all above suitable for bedding, 
Beautiful varieties, selected and marked to colour, for pots, 
7s. 6d., to 10s. per doz., superior to named kinds at three 
or four times the price. Doubles : a few fine vars, to colour. 
Is. and 2s. eaeh, IQs. and 21s. per doz. Half-dozens of any 
above at same rate, with 3d. for postage added. 

UNBLOOMED SEEDLINGS. 

As a rule Begonias are sown early, planted out (or potted), 
ami bloomed tne name season, all the beet being picked out 
I and sold at from Is. to 5s. each, and the remainder disposed 
of at a lower rate, for bedding, etc. For yeara I have made a 
I practice of pricking out several thousands late in the season. 
These I offer as uvhiootned scrdlitias, and it is an indisputable 
fact that the finest flowers always appear among these later 


tain two or more plants each well worth the cost of the lot. 
The tubers are small, but perfectly sound, ami guaranteed 
with ordinary care to give jierfect satisfaction. Soores of 
testimonials similar to those below. Prices: Single, mixed, 
&. 3d. and 3s. per doz., 6 for Is. 3d.; doubles (new type), 5s' 
dozen. All free for cash. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

"With this I send you a bloom from one of your ‘un¬ 
bloomed seedlings.' I send it that you may see how very fine 
your Seedling Begonias are. Two out of the dozen are double 
whites, very perfect, and of good size; whilst one of the 
singles is magnificent in size and colour. -W. G. S„ Lowestoft.' 

“ Mrs.-would thank Mr. Ravenscroft to send her a pkt. 

of his best hybridised double Begonia seed, and only hopes it 
may be as good as that she had from him two years ago, which 
produced some most lovely flowers. One white whs the admi¬ 
ration of eveiyone, and said by a professional to be the finest 
ever Been in tne South of Ireland. - Monkstown, Cork.” 

Both my seed and tubers are this year far finer than I have 
ever sent out before, and, I believe, unequalled. 

Seed (sow at once): Fine single mixed, 7d., Is., and 2s. pkt. 
Special hybrid, from immense erect flowers. Is. and 2k. Double 
mixed (new type). Is. and 2s. Special hybrid, from grand 
erect rosette flowers, 2s. and 3*. 6d. pkt. All free for cash 
with order. 

Almost all the orders I have had so far have been from did 
customers ; this speaks volumes. 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 

Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 

OjUPERB GLOXINIAS.—Nice little tubers of 

^ the finest strain in cultivation. Just, starting into growth, 
cannot fail to do well and bloom profusely this season. Mixed 
colours (crassifolia type), many erect, 3s. and 4s. per do/., 6 
for Is. 9d. Seedlings from fine spotted flowers, 4s and flu. 
doz., 6 for 2s. 6d. Cheap to clear.-RAVENSCROFT. ltteld, 
Crawley. Sussex. 


I make these a speciality, and am now booking orders for 
plants from the finest fruit from picked plants or best varie¬ 
ties only. Seed of equal quality cannot be bought. Perfec¬ 
tion, Conference, A 1, Blenheim Orange, Ac., 2s. and 3s. per 
doz., 6 for Is. 3d. and Is. 9*1. 

New variety, " Ifield Gem," the most solid and deliciously- 
flavoured variety in cultivation. Fruit smooth, flattened- 
round, deep-crimBon; plant very robust nnd prolific, with 
broad horizontal foliage. 3 for Is. 6d., free. 

_ B. C. RAVENSCROFT, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 

_ 120 Bedding Plants for 5s. 

WILLIAM B ADM AN offers his 5s. Box of 

. ; . Flants, containing 60 Geraniums, of Borts. 15 blue 

Loboiia, 10 Fuchsias, 10 blue Ageratutn, 10 Calceolaria, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 5 scarlet Tropwolum. All well-rooted, 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2s. fid. 
Post free, 9d. and 6d. extra; P.O.O. with order. Amuteurs 
having small greenhouse or garden frame will find this a 
cheap lot.—CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Annual Show of 

SPRING FLOWERS 

WILL BK HELD ON 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26th. 

Schedules now ready, and may be had on application to 
Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent Gardens Department. 
Crystal Palace. Entries close March 1 9th. 

MEW GERANIUMS.—Pearson’s, enormous 

-L* flowers and trusses in new shades, J. J. selection, 6, 1 h. 9<1.; 
12. 3 g. 3d.—J. JAMES, Nurwerien, South Knighton, Leiccutcr. 
MEW Double Ivy Geraniums.—Flowers equal 

-L’ to Robch, in new shades from white to scarlet, 6, Is 6d* 
12, 3 h J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicest er. 
HKHAN I L.MS. — H. Jacoby, Eureka, Olive 
U Carr, Ninhetos, W. B. Gem, ls.9d. doz., 12». 100; Vesuvius. 
J 3. 6<1. doz.. oh. 100, J. JAMES, South Knighton, Leicester. 

A UKICULAS.—The finest strain in the world. 
-EL Strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen, 10». 100.-JAMES JAMES, 
Nurseries, South Knighton . I,eice8ter. 

■pUCHSIAS.—B. of Cleveland, G. Roberts, 

■L Lustre, Improved J. Welsh, Sedan, Nellie, 6, Is. 3d.— 
J AME S JA MES, Nurseries , South Kn ighton, I/eicester. 

pUCHSTAS.—D. Fry, Charming, F. de Neige, 

T\ ?* r ' F tthuw, Marginata.fi, Is. 3d.—JAMES 

J AMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Ijeiceater. _ 

"PUCHSIAS.— L. Blanch, Avalanche, M. J. 

■L Chretien, Duke of Albany, Lye’s Perfection, E. Marshall, 
6, Is. y—J- JAME8, Nurseries, South Knighton, l^eice ster. 

"PUCHSIAS. — Molesworth, D. Kaiser, G. D. 

■J*. Marie. Diadem. Charming. C. P. Prussia, 6, Is. 3d.— 
JAMES JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

"PtJCHSIAS. —Mr. E. G. Hill, B. kind, G. 

-L Fry, E. Glory, Lye's Excelsior, F. E. Topfer, 6. Is. 3d.— 
JAMES JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester 

fJHRYSANtHEMUMS, strong, clean, health^ 

y plant*, the best sorts for producing a mass of bloom. 
Snecial large stock of white varieties. Is. 6d. doz.. free.-F 
WHITE. Rose Bank. Keisrhlev 

REEDS OR THE FINEST strains. - 


REEDS OF THE FINEST STRAINS. — 

LJ Petunia, striped and blotched. Is. ix-r pkt. Sweet William. 
Carter’s Auricula-flowered, finest in the trade. Phlox Drum- 
mondi, extra fine mixed. Gaillardia perennial, newest varie¬ 
ties in cultivation. Zinnia elegans, single and double, finest 
mixed. All 6d. per pkt., free for cash. Other choioe strains 
of seeds supplied -H. F. ROSOMAN, F.R.H.S., The Nurse¬ 
ries, bhohng, Southampton. 
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Abutiions, choice.. .. 38 

Ants in & garden, getting 

rid of .32 

Apple, a good late -Lane’s 
Prince Albert .. .. 33 

Apples for a roadside 
garden, best .. 33 

Arulia Sieboldi, cutting 

back .* 37 

Asters, China, for show 35 
Asters, China, raising .. 31 
Azaleas, Indian, from cut¬ 
ting* .33 

Begonias, Tuberous ., 37 
Boiler, a coil .. 38 

Boiler, Ac., making a coil 38 
Cauliflower culture .. 31 


Camellia - buds dropp in g 
off. 


Cherry-tree, pruning a .. 
Chrysanthemum Lady 
Trevor Lawrence 
Chrysanthemum query, a 
Climbers and Hollies, An¬ 
nual . 

Conservatory 
Conservatory, unheated 
Cyclamens, Persian 
Cypripedium insigne 
Decorations, seasonable 

floral . 

Ferns, Ac.. Maiden-hair, 
in London 
Ferns in baskets .. 
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34 
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30 
30 

37 
34 


36 

36 
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Ferns, Ac., potting mate¬ 
rial for .36 

Ferns for a basket in a 
cold fernery ..36 

Fig-tree in an unheated 

vinery . S 

Flowers for window-boxes 
in a London suburb .. 32 
Frame, uses of a cold .. 35 
Fruit garden .. ..30 

Fruit-trees on a south 

wall .33 

Galvanised iron wire pegs 32 
Garden, liquid - manure 

for the.31 

Garden work .. 30 

Garrya elliptica .. .. 36 
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Grape, Trentham Black S3 
Greenhouse on a Loudon 
house “ leads,” a .. 38 
Hollies, transplanting 

young .36 

Hyacinths, unsatisfactory 31 
Kitchen garden notes .. 31 
Lily, Chinese Sacred .. 32 
Melons and Cucumbers.. 32 
Mistletoe culture for pro¬ 
fit .36 

Mistletoe-Beed .. ..36 

Onions, growing Potato 31 
Orchid, a capital window 34 
Outdoor garden .. .. 30 

Peach-trees, disbudding 33 
i Pits and frames, cold .. 30 


Peach - trees, Gishurst 
Compound for .. .. 33 

Pittosporum, treatment 

of a.37 

Plants for a conservatory 37 
Plants in a conservatory- 

bed.37 

Plants for edging.. .. 34 

Propagating-house .. 30 

S uestions and answers .. 38 
hododendron-bed, un¬ 
satisfactory .. .. 36 

Rose, Marshal Niel, in a 
greenhouse ..29 

Rose, Monthly, failing .. 32 
Roses, Christmas.. .. 34 
Roses for wire fenoes .. 29 


Roses, Christmas, divid- 


Roses for a London su¬ 
burb .29 

Roses, pruning .. 29 

Roses, Scotch and Aus¬ 
trian Brier .. .. 29 

Shrubs, choice winter- 
fiowering.36 


Sunflowers (Heliauthus) 35 
Town garden, work in 

the.30 

Vegetable garden.. .. 30 
Violas in a north border 35 
Week's work, the coining 30 
Window gardening .. 30 


ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

Whilst passing a suburban garden the other 
day I noticed an amateur busily pr uning his 
Roses, and thinking many more might be doing 
likewise, a few words on the subject may not be 
out of place or without interest. At the outset 
I would warn readers against pr unin g their 
Roses too early. By doing this the lower buds 
—those which are to form the future shoots— 
are pushed into growth prematurely, and if 
severe frosts prevail during March, as in this 
season, these young shoots suffer severely. 
Indeed, in many cases where this takes place 
the result is a very poor display of bloom during 
the summer, if any at all, and therefore it 
will be as well to avoid such a calamity if 
}>o8sible. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, whether growing 
as standards or dwarfs, should not be pruned 
before March is well advanced. In northern 
localities, and districts where spring frosts are 
usually prevalent, it is advisable to leave 
the pruning until April. The majority of 
the Roses will, however, cease to grow long 
before that date, but readers must not be misled 
by this. The experienced Rose-grower knows 
w’ell that W’hile the top buds of the unpruned 
shoots are growing freely—only to be injured 
by frost later in the spring—the bottom ones are 
dormant and quite safe, so far as the weather is 
concerned. Bear this in mind, then, and do not 
prune your Roses this month just because they 
are beginning to grow ; this is all the more 
reason why the pruning should be deferred. In 
pruning dwarf Roses the shoots made last year 
should be cut back to within 4 inches or 6 inches 
of their base. Some growers prune closer than 
this, but, with the exception of a few varieties, 
I have never found the advantage of so doing. 
The weakest growing kinds I usually prune the 
hardest, as this is conducive to a stronger 
growth during the ensuing year. All weak and 
spindly growth should be cut out entirely, 
leaving only that which is likely to produce 
good blooms. 

Standard Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual 
kinds should be more severely pruned than 
the dwarfs. The shoots of these that were 
made last summer will require cutting back 
to within 2 inches or so of their base, or the 
heads will soon get an ungainly size. So far as 
my taste goes, however, I am not in favour of 
standard Roses, inasmuch as at their best they 
present rather a mop-like appearance. Still, 
many amateurs grow them, and no doubt prefer 
them to the dwarfs. The Old Cabbage Rose is a 
great favourite of mine, it being, in my opinion, 
the sweetest Rose in cultivation. TTiis grand 
old variety is of easy culture, but it does not 
appear to flower so freely in some gardens as in 
others. I have seen it trained against a cottage 
wall, and receive no pruning whatever; but 
still it would flower profusely every year. From 
this one would be inclined to infer that severe 
pruning is not advisable in this case. Yet, on 
the other hand, I know growers who cultivate 
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the Old Cabbage Rose as a dwarf, and annually 
cut their bushes down to within a few inches of 
the ground, and with good results, so far as a 
crop of flowers is concerned. 

Tea-scented Roses, being more tender in some 

E laces than the Hybrid Perpetuals, should not 
e primed until April. Nor is it advisable to 
use the knife too freely with these, merely cut¬ 
ting out any weak growth and shortening the 
stronger branches being all the pruning I give 
mine. Here it may be of interest to say that I 
am acquainted with a garden near London in 
which two fine Gloire de Dijon Roses are grow¬ 
ing, neither of which have been pruned for years. 
Notwithstanding this—what some would term 
neglect—they always produce a very fine crop of 
bloom, and dozens of flowers can be gathered 
from them early in the summer as well as late 
in the autumn. This demonstrates clearly that 
pruning is not absolutely essential where space 
can be afforded to allow the branches of the trees 
to ramble at will. Those who have 
Climbing Roses growing on walls and wish 
to prune them, may do so any time now. As a 
rule, these are not so liable to injury from frost 
as those growing in the open, and, therefore, it is 
as well to push- on with such work before the 
busy time of seed-sowing arrives. Cut out all 
weak and straggling, also old and useless wood, 
and shorten the strong shoots to be retained to 
a reasonable length. Tie them securely, but 
loosely in their respective places, and avoid 
crowding them together. It is most important 
that space for the young growth made during 
the ensuing summer should be left. C. 


Roses for wire fences.— Almost any 
of the strong-growing varieties are suitable for 
this purpose, and the chief art in selecting them 
is to choose those suitable for the soil they are 
to grow in. This aspect must also be taken 
into consideration, and whether they are to be 
grown in country or town gardens. In the case 
of Roses for forming fences, it is well to choose 
those which naturally break from the base each 
year. Shoots from the base of the plants are 
invariably strong, and these tend to give weight 
and substantiality to the plants, as well as being 
the best for producing quantities of flowers. 
Own-root Roses will do where the soil is suit¬ 
able—i.e., light and of a good depth. But in a 
close soil it will be necessary to have them on 
some suitable stock. In either case they must 
be strong and rampant growers. For own-root 
plants I would choose Cheshunt Hybrid (red), 
C«iline Forestier (yellow), Boule deNeige(white), 
Gloire de Dijon (buff-yellow), Madame B4rard 
(orange and buff), and Madame Isaac Perri^re 
(red), as being half-a-dozen good kinds for the 
town garden. They are also six of the best for 
any country garden, and may be supplemented 
by Felicite Perp^tue (creamy-white), the old 
Cabbage or Provence (rosy-pink), the Austrian 
Briers (yellow), Blush China, Mrs. Bosanquet 
(creamy-white), Aim£e Vibert (white), Coupe 
d’H4b4 (flesh-pink), Coquette de Blanches 
(white), Madame Gabrielle Luizet (pink), Yivid 
(crimson), Monsieur Boncenne (dark-crimson), 
Climbing Jules Margottin (cherry-red), Climb¬ 
ing Victor Verdier (cherry-red), and Lord 


Clyde (rich scarlet-crimson). All of these are 
excellent kinds for the purpose, and will thrive 
well whether on own roots or stocks. In close 
soils I would prefer them to be upon the Brier 
in some form. Seedling Brier for deep soils, 
and the cutting Brier for those of a shallow 
nature. The above list are all hardy, and will 
do in almost any country locality.—r. U. 

102.—Scotch and Austrian Brier 
Roses. —An amateur could hardly, perhaps, 
tell the difference between these two Roses 
from a written description. There is, however, 
a considerable difference in them. The foliage 
of the Austrian Briers is larger and a brighter 
green in colour, and the spines are longer, and 
they generally grow to a larger size than the 
Scotch. I am disposed to think that the Rose 
alluded to in this inquiry is the true Austrian 
Brier, which, as I have said before in Garden¬ 
ing, is very scarce in this country. The 
delicately-tinted flowers, which the plant is 
said to produce, is a distinction that could not 
be truthfully given to the ordinary Scotch or 
Austrian Briers. I therefore think that the 
querist possesses a real gem amongst hardy 
Yellow noses. There are plenty of people who 
will tell you that there is only one form of the 
single Austrian Brier, but I know better, 
because I have seen them both growing and in 
flower in the same garden. For years past I 
have spent much time in hunting up bhese old- 
fashioned Roses, most of which I am still grow¬ 
ing, and I repeat what I have said before in 
Gardening— that they are the only Yellow 
Roses that are quite hardy, and that will thrive 
in almost any soil or position, where the atmos¬ 
phere is not impregnated with smoke.—J. C. C. 

- The Scotch Rose (Rosa spinosissima, 

syn. Rosa pimpinellifolia) is a very spiny-wooded 
plant, hence its specific name. The Scotch or 
Burnet Roses do not grow more than 1 foot to 
3 feet high, and are compact in habit. The 
Austrian Briers (Rosea lutea) somewhat 
resemble them as far as the wood of the plants 
go; but, as a rule, the growth is a great deal 
stouter, and often reaches from 5 feet to 6 feet 
in length. The flowers of the Scotch Roses are 
very small, being about an inch in diameter. 
Austrian Briers are from 2£ inches to 3 inches 
across. There is a difference in the leaves, and 
those of the Austrian Briers are twice the size 
of the Scotch Roses. There are several varieties 
of the Scotch Rose, but the two best kinds are 
a double white and a double yellow.—P. U. 

99.— Marechal Niel Rose In a greenhouse.— 

As the plant has only been put in the tub a week it had 
better not be cut down this year ; but you may do so next 
season after the flowers are over.—J. C. C. 

-Yes, by all means cut the plant down to within a 

foot of the ground. You would not secure a satisfactory 
bloom upon such a weak Bhoot, and unless you cut it down 
at once you are not so likely to get good wood for next 
year.—P. U. 

78.— Roses for a London suburb.— You will find 
Cdline Forestier (yellow), Alice Grey (white), Aimle Vibert 
(white), William Allen Richardson (aprioot and orange). 
Cheshunt Hybrid (red), and Mme. de Tartas (red) six good 
Roses for your purpose. You can choose which colours 
you prefer, as all of these varieties are of about equal 
merit, although very distinct.—P. U. 

-Next to Gloire de Dijon, Aim6e Vibert (white) is 

one of the very best town Roses. A good companion to it 
will be found In the Garland (Hybrid Climbing) or Ruga 

(Ayrahlre).—B. c. r. ral from 
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GARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Zonal Pelargoniums which have been flowering through 
the winter may be cut down and the cuttings worked up 
into stock. Plants rooted now will be useful for growing 
on to flower in 0-inch pots next winter. The cuttings will 
soon strike if placed over or near the hot-water pipes; they 
will damp off if placed in a close propagating-frame. Those 
who are not exactly abreast of the times in the matter of 
winter-flowering Zonals may safely get Turtle’s Surprise, 
an improved sport from F. V. Raspail and possibly the 
best scarlet double for cutting, either in winter or summer; 
Lord Salisbury, magenta; Duke of Fife, scarlet; Beauty 
of Kent, salmon; Mrs. W. Browne, purplish-pink ; and 
Swanley White are all good for pot culture. The advan¬ 
tage of growing a good collection of these Zonals is, they 
are not much troubled with insects. The show and fancy 
Pelargoniums at this season are a continual source of 
anxiety. Leave them for a week or two and they are 
smothered with green-fly, which necessitates a couple of 
fumigatings at least. The only way to keep the show Pelar¬ 
gonium clean is to start clean in autumn, and then fumi¬ 
gate moderately every week or ten days ; it will be found 
cheaper than waiting till the plants are badly infested, and 
then have to work at them till they are clean, which will 
in all probability leave the plants in a weakly, exhausted 
condition. Groups of Freesias are charming now; they 
are easier to grow than any other imported bulb. Sound 
bulbs of a fair size can be obtained at a surprisingly low 
price per hundred. About eight good-sized bulbs are 
enough for a 6-inch pot; should be potted in soil Buch as 
would be suitable for Hyaoinths. Cover about half an inch 
or a little less—not more—and stand the pots in a cool- 
house, surrounded with Cocoa-nut-flbre ; but they do not 
require covering over the top with anything ; they are 
better without it, as it tends to draw the plants up weakly 
at the start. They can be moved on to a warmer house 
as required ; but a higher temperature than 5f» degs. at 
night is not suitable. The first importation of bulbs gener¬ 
ally comes early in the autumn, and these if potted as soon 
as received may be had in bloom by Christmas. Another 
advantage these Freesias possess over other bulbs, is that 
they will go on year after year, increasing in numbers and 
efficiency if taken care of. Bare places on walls or pillars 
may soon be covered by planting a free-growing Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium, ana training up the shoots as they 
grow. The semi-double or double-flowered varieties of 
vigorous habit are the best. Mme. Crousse, Souvenir de 
Chas. Turner, Beauty of Jersey, Mme. Thibaut, and 
Jeanne d’Arc are all good, and when well established on a 
wall or used to cover pillars or to plant baskets under 
glass they will be more or less always in blossom. Many 
things will now require repotting. In some cases merely 
shifting on to large pots without disturbing the roots will 
meet all requirements ; in others a good deal of the old 
soil may have to be shaken away and the plant started 
again in the same-sized pot. Everything depends upon 
condition, clean pots, ana drainage properly placed in the 
bottom of the pots. Sweet, wholesome soil, not too long 
laid up to have lost its fibre, like turfy loam six months laid 
in bulk, mixed with a third of leaf-inould or peat, made 
sufficiently porous with sand, will grow anything except 
those plants which experience has proved must have good 
peat alone. Firm potting is essential to the well-being of 
nearly all plants. 

Stove. 

Tuberoses started in cool-houses may be brought into 
the stove to develop the flower-9pikes. Keep them in a 
light position, or the spikes will draw up weakly. More 
bulbs may be potted for successional blooming. If the 
bulbs are sound and well ripened there i9 no difficulty in 
getting a crop of flowers even without forcing : perhaps 
the flowers will be hardly so fine as when helped on in heat. 
Liquid-manure is useful when the flower-spikes are 
developing. One bulb in a 5-inch pot gives the best 
results. Bouvardias that were rested after flowering and 
then cut down will now be breaking freely, and the young 
Bhoots when from 2 inches to :i inches long will strike 
freely in sandy peat, plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. 
When a sufficient stock of cuttings has been taken the old 

f ilants may be shaken out and repotted in sandy peat and 
eaf-mould, with a little very turfy loam, and when the 
roots are working into the new compost the plants may 
be moved to a warm greenhouse, and grown on a stage 
near the gloss, watering with care, and shifting into 
larger pots by-and-bye. Such plants grown on the cool 
system will come in very useful for the conservatory in 
autumn. Give weak soot-water to Gardenias, and propa¬ 
gate young plants from cuttings of the young shoots in a 
brisk bottom-heat. Crotons, and, in fact, all stove plants, 
will strike now in a close, warm propagating-case. I have 
often rooted Drac&nasand Ficuses, by simply plunging the 
cuttings thickly in a warm, moist bed of Cocoa-nut-flbre 
in one of the propagating-frames, lifting and potting the 
euttings as Boon as roots are formed. It will be necessary 
to use a thin shade in bright weather. If much air has 
to be jjiven to keep down temperature, there will be diffi¬ 
culty in keeping the atmosphere sufficiently humid for 
healthy growth, so I prefer to use a light shade instead of 
rushing out all the moisture through the open lights. 
There will be plenty of work for the syringe to do, but be 
sure the water is pure rain-water only. 

Gold Pits and Frames 

Will soon be in demand now for the removal of the bed 
ding plants from the fruit forcing-houses. Bedding 
“ Geraniums ” will be quite safe now in cold pits if 
covered with mats at night and ventilated freely during 
the day to make the foliage hardy. Tender annuals must 
be sown now. Stocks, Asters, and similar things will 
grow without heat in a closed pit or frame; but it is 
customary to start the seeds in a gentle heat, and then 
move to cold frames to harden off. Pits and frames will 
be in demand shortly for pricking off all sorts of things, 
and for raising Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows, 
and as soon as the Tomatoes coming on in warm-houses 
have made some growth they also may be taken to a cold 
pit to harden off. But the covering at night must not be 
neglected, or some cold night the leaves will suffer. 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Unheated Conservatory. 

Camellias planted out are now blooming freely in spite 
of the cold winds; the latter, however, are not suffered to 
enter. Cold, drying winds rushing through young foliage 
or flowers are always injurious. When it is necessary to 
give air on cold, bright days in March only a little is 
admitted at the highest point, and if a little strip of can¬ 
vas is tacked over the opening the coldness of the wind 
will be tempered in passing through the canvas. Many 
things in the bulb way mil be starting into growth, includ¬ 
ing Lilium auratum and others. Lilium candidum will 
soon be moving. Do not overwater any bulbs; they must 
not get too dry, but I fancy some if not all, the trouble 
arising from fungoid disease i9 due to overwatering, both • 8un ' 
at the roots and in the atmosphere. The Bride Gladiolus 
may be grown without tire-heat, only the pots must be 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre deep enough to keep out the 
frost, should it penetrate the house, from reaching the 
bulbs. I have never known Gladioli to be killed by frost 
w’hen covered with the usual depth of soil; but I have had 
them frozen in a store room during a severe winter where 
they had been for the moment forgotten. The water-pot 
must be used with care until we get the wind out of the 
east. I remember a good many years ago that in a 
Worcestershire garden where I was living the thermometer 
on the 27th of March registered 26 degs. of frost, or was 
down to 0 degs. 

Propagrating-houae. 

Cuttings of all kinds of plants will strike freely now in 
heat, ana seeds of tender plants may now be sown with a 
certainty of successful growth. Common bedding plants 
will strike quickly in boxes of light soil with a sprinkle of 
sand on the top. When I used to bed out such things as 
Lobelias, Alternantheras, Coleuses, Ac., by the thousand, 
the cuttings were generally dibbled into slight hot-beds, 
so prepared as to produce a nice warmth for a month or 
so, and the cuttings were dibbled into a bed of light soil 
placed on the hot-bed. After the cuttings are rooted the 
plants when hardened off are ready to go out in the beds, 
which is generally done about the second week in June. 
Cuttingsof Verbenas, Ageratuins, I resine, and Mesembryan. 
thcmuin cordifoliuin variegatum will root and make good 
plants on beds of this character at a small cost. 


vineries without putting sufficient pipes in them to keep 
the temperature comfortable under all conditions of 
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Window Gardening. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias should not be placed in 
sunny windows now. They will do better if kept on the north 
side of the house. India-rubber plants which have grown 
too large may have the tops layered about a foot or 
18 inches from the extreme point of growth, and the 
wound where the layering has been done induced to pro¬ 
duce roots by a covering of damp Moss, which is tied in a 
ball so os to enclose the wound. In due course roots will 
form in the Moss, and the top of the plant can then be 
cut off and placed in a separate pot. The old stem can be 
cut up into single joints, or larger pieces may be used, 
plunging the cuttings into a hot-bed where a tempera¬ 
ture of HO degs. or sj can be secured for a month. Pot- 
bound Palms may be repotted now. Aspidistras may be 
divided if too large. Sow Chinese Primulas for the first 
lot of plants ; sandy loam and leaf-mould will do. Drain 
the pots well, and press the soil in firmly. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and cover about an eighth of an inch. Lav sheets 
of glass on the pots till the seeds grow. The Primula 
obconica may be sown now ; this will be found a very use¬ 
ful plant. Sow Cyclamens if not already done ; cover with 
bell-glass and keep close. 

Outdoor Garden. 

March has come in like a lion this season—let us hope 
its exit will be lamb like and gentle. There will be one 
advantage in these piercing winds—the land will work 
well, and as soon as the wind changes some of the hardy 
flower-seeds may be sown, and such hardy perennials as 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Potentillas, and PyVethrums may 
be divided and transplanted. All other herbaceous Htuff 
which require division may have attention any time this 
month. Late-planted things will not flower quite so well, 
perhaps, as those shifted in autumn, but a good deal 
depends upon the attention given. If the weather should 
be dry after planting, give water and use mulch. Late- 
flowering plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckias, 
Sunflowers, and Japanese Anemones, will do quite well 
moved end of March. Sow seeds of hardy Primulas, 
Auriculas, Polyanthus in pots or boxes placed in heat. 
Iceland Poppies, if not sown in autumn, should be helped 
on in gentle heat to get the seeds up quickly ; afterwards 
they will do in a cool frame. This is a very good time for 
transplanting Ferns where too crowded, and rockeries 
may ne overhauled and the strong-growing things reduced 
in size. A top-dressing of good soil will be an advantage 
now to encourage growth and freshen up the surface. 
Prepare sites for Hollyhocks and Dahlias. Border Chrys¬ 
anthemums should be divided shortly and replanted in 
good land. The later autumn-blooming sorts should be 
planted against walls and fences. I do not think it is 
generally known what good plants Dahlias are for plant¬ 
ing against low walls, and when so used what a perfect 
blind they make. The wall or fence should be wired, 
and the Dahlias fastened to the wires as they grow. Sow 
more Sweet Peas. 

Fruit Garden. 

The blossoms of Peaches and Apricots are likely to be late 
this year, but os no one can foretell what changes may 
happen, it will be as well to be ready with the nets or 
covers to shelter the blossoms. It is not wise to dogmatise 
on the matter of covering fruit-trees, but from my own 
experience I am not in favour of heavy coverings, as good 
results are obtained from the use of double fishing-nets 
as from more elaborate and expensive covers. Heavy- 
coverings are very well if they could be taken off every 
fine day and replaced at night; but what a business and 
what a danger there is of the man in charge some mild 
night leaving the covers off and waking up in the morning 
and finding the ground white with frost and snow'. 
Everybody must decide for themselves after taking into 
consideration situation as regards latitude and climate, 
and a few miles either way often make a great difference 
in the liability of damage from spring frosts. The late 
Vines where no flre-heat has been used are dormant. As 
yet Alicante, Gros Oolman, and Muscats are not moving 
where only flre-heat enough has been used to keep out 
frost—hardly that, perhaps, in some cases on cold nights. 
One of the evils of the present day is the building of 


the temperature (- - 

weather, and unless one is quite sure about the capacity 
of the heating apparatus, il is best to let the Vines break 
of their own accord, and then turn on the hot water and 
keep them moving steadily till the sun will take up the 
running ; it is better to do the work in spring than wait 
till autumn. Vines breaking must have the weakly shoots 
disbudded, leaving enough shoots to have one at intervals 
of 12 inches or so on each side the rods. The ventilation 
of fruit-growing houses requires prompt care. The man 
in charge of forcing-houses wants all nis wits about him. 
as the thermometer soon runs up under a bright Much 
sun. Give air by littles and littles, and see that the 
atmosphere is genial with moisture. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Pick a suitable time for a seed-sowing; it is no use 
getting impatient and trying to rush things in. Nature win 
beat the best of us, and generally by watching and wait- 
iug a good seed time can l>e obtained. Lay the foundation 
for a good supply of early Peas by sowing plenty, and 
those sown in the second or third week in March will not 
be a fortnight behind the earliest. If several rows are 
sown on the early liorder to give a supply for the first 
week or ten days, then the rows sown across the main 
quarters will be coming in. The same thing occurs with 
early Beans if a few rows of the early Long-pod or the 
early Fan or Cluster are sown in a warm position ; the 
later plantings across the quarters of the kitchen garden 
will come on in succession. I have not planted the early 
Mazagon Beans for years, and I do not know anybody 
w-ho does plant it, although I see it is still recommended. 
I suppose it is hardy, but it is not so early as several other 
varieties. All Beans are hardy enough, and even if they 
were not so, Beans transplant so well, 1 used to think it 
on advantage to sow in boxes and transplant. Bow plenty 
of Cucumbers to fill hot-beds os required. There is 
nothing better than Telegraph or some of its varieties. I 
rather think the true old Telegraph as sent out by the 
Messrs. Rollisson many years ago will take a good deal of 
beating. I am growing this year Lochie’s Favourite, 
which appears to have more of the old blood in it than 
some of the modern varieties of Telegraph. Get the main 
crop of Onions in as soon as possible. Make the land rich 
and firm before sowing. Parsnips also and early Carrots 
should go in, and just a row or two of- the Turnip-rooted 
Beet to come for early use. Sow seeds of Asparagus and 
plant root-cuttings of Seakale. Plant Shallots and Garlic 
If not already in. E. Hobday. 


Work In th« Town Garden. 

Little, if anything, is gained, aa a rule, by sowing hardy 
annuals outside in town gardens before April; but that 
time will be here very soon now, and the beds and border* 
ought to be worked up to a fine tilth on the surface, and, 
if necessary, manured, though the latter must, of course, 
be attended to first. Mignonette, Cornflowers, Annual 
Chrysanthemums, Indian and Chinese Pinks, Godelias, 
Coreopsis, Minor Convolvulus, Ac., are always useful for 
cutting os w-ell os for the ordinary decoration of the 
garden, and all succeed more or less well in a mode- 
rately-smoky atmosphere. The Major Convolvulus, or 
“ Morning Glory,” also thrives admirably in town gardens, 
and is invaluable for covering bare walla and fences, Ac. 
Sunflowers, too, ought not to be overlooked. They are 
certainly very showy, excellent as back-row plants, and 
will flourish where comparatively few things can do more 
than just exist. Sow the seed at once, ana plants raised 
in the open ground are always more sturdy and vigorous 
than the debilitated “spindlings” drawn up in a w’arm 
frame, or, indeed, under glass at all. Where there is little 
or no glass a number of the best annuals, tender and 
otherwise, that are usually raised under glass and 
transplanted, may he sown in the open ground, if 
not too early, and with less than half the trouble will 
afford much better results than by the other method, 
unless unusual pains be taken. Phlox Drununondi, for 
instance, sown where the plants are to stand at the end of 
April, will make much finer examples, especially if 
judiciously thinned out, than seedlings that have been 
coddled up and probably half-starved under glass for 
weeks before. Asters sown in patches or lines in May, 
and thinned out a little, will do equally well, and the same 
may be said of Balsams, Zinnias, and many others. Stocks 
are one of the few that are really benefited by being trans- 

{ ilanted. A good deal of time must be spent now in prick- 
ng off seedlings of various kinds that were sowm early 
under glass. This is in all cases a necessary operation, for 
if left too long in the seed-pans they are apt to fog off 
wholesale. Shallow boxes with a little rough stuff in the 
bottom, then filled with light, rich, sandy soil, are far 
superior to pots, even for such things as Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Cinerarias. Always keep them warm and 
close for a time afterwards. This is a good time to sow 
Cinerarias where the atmosphere is pure enough to allow 
the blooms to expand during the winter; but in very 
smoky places they cannot do so, and it is useless to sow 
before June or July. Chinese Primulas for early flowering 
ought to be sown at once, and P. obconica sown now will 
bloom abundantly next winter. Spirwa japonica coming 
on now in pots must be kept constantly moist at the root, 
and may, indeed, be allowed to stand in a saucer of water 
almost constantly with advantage. B. C. R, 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 
19 th to March 26th. 

Planted out Gladioli and Hyacinthus candicans. The 
latter looks well growing through Heliotrdpes or Verbenas. 
Shifted young Cucumber plants into larger pots; the 
house they are to occupy is not quite ready for them yet. 
Watered inside borders of early vinery with warm liquid- 
manure. Gave another look round the borders with the 
scissors, and rubbed off sub-laterals. Started late vinery 
by closing and turning on a little heat, to keep .the night 
temperature about 45 degs. for the present. I always 
think when once the buds begin to move that the tempera¬ 
ture should be kept fairly regular. Commenced pruning 
Roses, cutting the weakly plants rather dose back, but 
leaving strong growers from 8 inches to 10 inches loqftl 
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All weakly stiooca not capable of carrying a blouaom are 
lit cloee back, as if left they only fill the head with soft 
»pray. Sowed seeds of Carnations and Gaillardios in heat. 
When large enough to handle they will lie hardened off 
and pricked out in beds in the open air. Replanted Box 
edging that had got a little bit ragged through much 
traffic. Planted a variety of creepers on a west wall, in 
eluding Pyracanthas, Veitch’s Virginian Creeper, Old China 
Roses, Honeysuckles, Clematis montana, and C. Flammula, 
nd half-a-dozen plants of Jackman’s Clematis running 
'hrough the whole at equal distances. Forked over and 
prepared ground intended to be planted with choice ever- 
. reen trees and shrubs shortly. The ground was trenched 
up in early winter, and now works well, and such things 
xa Hollies and the hardiest of the Conifer* will stand a 
cood chance of doing well. Looking back and calling to 
tnind the plantations I have helped to form during the last 
forty years or longer, one of the greatest disappointments 
has been the Deodar Cedar. Forty years ago there was 
juite a rage for planting this tree. I know of one or two 
large pinetums where the trees have done well in sheltered 
situations; but the tree is not hardy, and must have 
shelter. Cupressus macroearpa has been another dis¬ 
appointment. It is a splendid thing round the west 
oast, but is of no use in land exposed to cold winds. 
Not far from where I am writing a very handsome 
specimen was killed by the cold w eather of ’iHJ and ’91, and I 
have a note in an old diary about the fate of an avenue of 
liacroc&rpa, some 10 feet high and doing well, every 
one of which was killed by the severe weather of 1860 and 
61 ; in point of fact, I have never planted this Cupressus 
•dnee. It is a waste of time and money to plant anything 
that will die when the thermometer approaches zero. 
When twenty years old these trees are just getting con- 
uicuous, and to lose them then is more disappointing than to 
have young plants die and disapi>ear. I have often 
thought what a debt of gratitude we owe to those planters 
(they are amateurs chiefly) who year after year buy up 
r.he novelties and plant them under different conditions, 
forming the best possible test and the best help to the 
nurserymen in bringing such plants prominently before 
the public if they are suitable for our climate. The 
nurseryman who introduces a new tree or shrub expects to 
be repaid for the trouble ; but the amateur is guided by 
love for his garden and his trees. Shifted on White 
md Yellow Marguerites into larger xiots, and put in more 
cuttings to raise plants for beds and borders. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Lavender. Pieces clipped off with a heel and 
planted very firmly will grow' and make nice plants during 
summer. Pricked off more seedlings of Musk. The seeds 
jrere sown just before Christmas, and the earliest plants 
are now growing freely. This is the best wav of raising 
x large quantity. They must, of course, have a warm 
temperature to bring them on fast—55 degs. at night will 
do. Looked over Cucumbers, tying down shoots and 
rubbing off male flowers. Planted a warm-house with 
Ham Green Favourite and Perfection Tomatoes. The 
bouse is 15 feet wide, with a path down the middle, and 
the plants are set out in rows 2 feet apart across the 
bordem The plants next the sides of the house will be 
trained up the roof till the top of the house is reached. 
The plants across the Ixmlcr will be trained up stakes till 
the top is reached, and will then be pinched in. Potted 
off Tomatoes intended for outside planting. A good many 
or these will be a good strain of the Old Red, which expen 
t-are teaches me is the most profitable kind to grow in 
bid 


9b.— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— The 

number of inquiries that are being made this 
year about Hyacinths being unsatisfactory, 
clearly shows that there must be something 
rfrong somewhere. The bulbs were either bad 
to begin with or the treatment has not been 
right. It is hardly likely that the latter would 
be the cause in instances so wide apart—it was not 
certainly in the case of this inquiry, as it is not 
possible to give the bulbs better treatment than 
they had, yet the majority of them are not 
satisfactory. The bulbs must therefore have 
been of poor quality, and I expect that is the 
cause of the failure in the majority of cases. 
The fact of the matter is there is such a rage 
for cheap bulbs that it is impossible for the 
growers to give these low-priced articles the 
Attention they require ; it will not pay them to 
do so.. Years ago, when it was the custom to 
give 108. and 12s. per dozen for Hyacinth bulbs, 
the failures were very few. If those who arc 
disappointed will go to a flower-show where 
prizes are offered for the best Hyacinths they 
will fiid there are some good flowers to be 
obtained, because the exhibitor knows that 
he muA pay a fair price for the bulbs.—J. C. C. 

93. -Raising China Asters. -As you 
have n* artificial heat do not sow till April, and 
*ow in pots and place in the frame, keeping 
lose til the seeds germinate. When hardened 
jff a litfle prick off 2 inches apart in boxes or else 
make uj a bed of rich light soil in the frame, 
and pri:k them out there. If the plants are 
ready to go out by the beginning of June, that 
will be time enough, and if pricked out in good 
soil they will make strong plants.—E. H. 

- lhe best way to raise Asters from seeds 

is to make up a hot-bed, and when the violent 
heat has mbsided the seeds should be sown in 
fine soil ii pans or boxes, and be placed in the 
frame, so -hat the heat from the bed raises the 
temperature of the soil considerably. The 
young plaits ought to be pricked out as soon as 
the seed-lex ves are fully developed. Gradually 
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inure them to a cold frame, and when the Asters 
are strong enough plant them out in rich garden 
soil.—J. L). E. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWER CULTURE. 
Cauliflowers will not thrive in manure-sick 
ground. What they seem to require is rather 
fresh and well-sweetened ground, into which 
fairly strong manure has been freely dug during 
the winter. Naturally, they will stand drought 
better if put out on trenched ground, bnt the 
surface of this must not be poor, or premature 
hearting, usually termed “ buttoning,” will 
take place. Where the soil is naturally hot and 
poor and manure none too plentiful, this may 
well be concentrated in trenches, the latter being 
only about three parts filled in, so as to leave a 
basin or trough about the plants to facilitate 
watering. This precaution is particularly needed 
where the gardens slope considerably. In no 
case should the plants be left to overgrow each 
other in the seed-beds or where pricked out, 
nor ought they to be long kept in shallow boxes 
in which some of the earliest may be pricked 
out or in A root-bound state in small pots. From 
seed-beds the plants may be drawn and re¬ 
planted with a dibble, but after they have been 
once pricked out they must be transplanted 
with trowels, preserving a good ball and moist 
soil about the roots. The small Early Forcing 


earth up as they grow, like Potatoes ; but if the 
Onions are required for keeping, simply press the 
bases of the bulbs in the soil, the same as in plant¬ 
ing Shallots, and cover with 3 inches of rich com¬ 
post, forming a ridge over the bulbs. This will 
crumble down as the season advances, so that 
the bulbs rest on the surface. Plant in rows 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, and 9 inches to 
12 inches in the rows. They require good land, 
well manured.—E. H. 



Cauliflower “Eclipse." 

may be put out 18 inches apart in rows 2 feet 
asunder, and the Magnum Bonum 2 feet apart 
each way, this also being enough space for all 
but Autumn Giant and Eclipse (here figured), 
a fine Cauliflower, coming in about ten days ear¬ 
lier than the first-named. For ordinary pur¬ 
poses these latter can be had quite good enough 
by planting them 30 inches apart each way, 
another 6 inches being allowed between the 
row's if exhibition hearts are desired. Cauli¬ 
flowers ought never to suffer for want of w'atcr 
at the roots, and in a dry season it pays 
better, laliour and water being scarce, to con¬ 
centrate all that can be spared on a few 
dozen plants. Directly the hearts give signs of 
forming, liquid-manure should be used very 
freely, strong plants to produce extra fine hearts 
requiring as much as 3 gallons at one time, the 
dose being repeated every three or four days 
during hot weather. To have perfectly clean, 
well-blanched hearts with good solid “ curds,” 
a close look-out must be kept for caterpillars, 
the blanching being effected by tying the outer 
leaves together, so as to exclude light from the 
hearts. A good dish of large Cauliflowers has 
great weight in a collection of vegetables, espe¬ 
cially during a hot season, but it is the small, 
close, and clean hearts that are best for the 
dining-table, these being cooked and served 
whole. G. 

71.— Growing Potato Onions.— It is 

time these were planted now. If you want 
large bulbs plapt 4 inches or 5 niches deep, and 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

We have now arrived at a period of the year 
when every day needs to be utilised to the ut¬ 
most, as seed-sowing and planting are the most 
important operations of the year in the garden. 
With many crops any undue haste in hurrying 
the seed into the soil, or what is equally as bad, 
deferring the operation too long, is fatal to 
the possibility of getting first-class crops. I 
am by no means in favour of fixed dates for 
sowing any given crop, for I believe that every 
cultivator ought to note the results of his own 
dates for cropping, and vary them according to 
his locality and the kind of weather that pre¬ 
vails, as there can be no doubt but that catching 
the soil in the best possible condition is of more 
importance than a few days one way or the 
other. The following are the crops in need of 
present attention :— 

Asparagus. —When a supply of young plants 
is kept up for forming new beds or for forcing, 
seed of the best giant varie¬ 
ties should be sown at once, 
as a small plot of ground will 
raise plants enough to occupy 
several large beds. Sow the 
seed in drills, and keep clean 
during summer. The young 
plants will be in the best pos¬ 
sible condition for planting out 
in beds the following April, 
just as they are starting into 
fresh growth. Old lieds that 
have had a covering of manure 
roughly spread on the surface 
during the winter should now 
have the surface soil lightly 
forked up and the manure 
broken down finely, all stones 
being raked off into the alleys. 

Beaks, Long-pod and Broad 
Windsor, may be sown again 
during March for succession. 
They do not need very rich 
soil, but such as is naturally 
of rather an adhesive nature 
suits them well. 
BBB PiH Cabbage-seed should be 
sown at once for midsummer 
siipplv, and when any plants 
have been left in the seed-beds 
during the winter they may be put out for 
succession to the early autumn planted crops. 
The small quick - hearting varieties, like 
Wheeler’s Imperial, Early Rainham, and Early 
York, are the best. 

Carrots.— The early Horn Carrot is a very 
useful vegetable, and a small sowing should be 
made at two or three intervals of a month, as 
they are far superior when quickly grown and 
used fresh from the soil to Carrots pulled and 
exposed to the air. 

Celery should be sown in a box under glass 
and pricked out as soon as large enough under 
old glass*lights that can be removed as soon as 
fine, mild weather sets in. 

Cauliflowers of the Early London or similar 
kinds may now be transplanted from cold frames 
to the shelter of hand-glasses or cloches, as they 
will now need more space, and if there are 
more than can be accommodated in this way 
deep drills may be drawn and the plants put in 
them, covering each plant at night with an 
inverted flower-pot. 

Cucumber-frames should now be filled with 
good fermenting manure, and seed of the best 
frame kinds sown, also any other kind of crop 
that it is desirable to prepare for planting out 
as soon as the weather is favourable, such as 
Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers, &c. 

Herbs should be divided and replanted on 
fresh soil, for if left for years in one place they 
are very liable to die on altogether about this 
time of the year, while young plants keep quite 
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healthy. Parsley should also be sown for the 
main crop. 

Lettuce of both hardy Cos and Cabbage kinds 
tliat have stood the winter in cold frames or in 
the open air should now be transplanted on to a 
warm border that has been well manured, and 
seed of both kinds should be sown at once for 
succession. 

Onions are a very important crop, and the 
soil should be very carefully prepared by deep 
digging, and working down fine before sowing. 
Beds atxmt 4 feet wide, with alleys between, 
are the most convenient for the cleaning and 
thinning of the crops. 

Parsnips require sowing early. The drills 
for seed should be about H feet apart, and the 
seed sown thinly, as nothing is gained by 
crowding. 

Peas are, in many gardens, a crop that takes 
up a deal of space, for if a supply is kept up as 
long as they can be obtained, a good many buc- 
ccssional sowings are required. The first crop 
is now sown, but the second earlies require sow¬ 
ing at once. I find Stratagem, Veitch’s Per¬ 
fection, and kinds of moderate height the best 
garden Peas. 

Potatoes of all the early kinds may now be 
planted, for if the seed has been carefully laid 
out to sprout, they will be in fine condition, and 
must be carefully handled to avoid rubbing off 
the shoots. Stretch a line where the rows are 
to be, and draw deep drills to lay the sets in : 
then carefully return the soil, moulding it up into 
a ridge over the crowns. 

Radishes, sown in a cold frame, come on very 
quickly at this date, and make another sowing on 
an open border to follow’ them. The Long Scarlet 
and French Breakfast Radish are the best for 
early work. 

Spinach of the Round-seeded summer kind 
should be sown rather thickly in drills. It is 
one of the quickest of all vegetables to become fit 
for use. 

Tomatoes. — Seed should be sown now for 
planting out in cold houses or pits, or against 
sunny walls out-of-doors. Prevent them from 
getting drawn up by giving each plant plenty 
of space, and keeping them close to the glass, 
with plenty of air on in mild weather. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


81— Melons and Cucumbers. Unless 

there is a good command of heat, it is best not 
to be in a hurry, as if the plants get a check 
they are a long time getting a fresh start. 
The beginning of May is time enough to put out 
Melons and Cucumbers in small pots w’here the 
space for the hot-bed is small. The plants may 
be grown on till quite strong if there is con¬ 
venience for doing so. The Leeks might be 
sown now’ in heat, assuming there is the conveni¬ 
ence for this, and be shifted on into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, the leader being pinched when two 
rough leaves have been made. Plants of this 
character turned out into a genial hot-bed early 
iu May will start aw*av at once without check. 

—E. tf. 

- The first week in April is early enough 

to make up a hot-bed for these plants where no 
other artificial warmth can be obtained in the 
case of severe w'cather setting in, even for a day 
or two. When the plants have two fully- 
developed rough leaves, in addition to the seed- 
leaves, they are then ready to plant in the 
frame ; but should the frame not be ready for 
their reception then shift the plants into larger 
pots for fear of their becoming root-bound, 
which they ought not to do.—8. P. 


«t— Galvanised Iron wire pegs -Galvanised 
wire peg* do not injure Carnation layers. I have used thou¬ 
sands of them made at home from ic-gauge wire for layer¬ 
ing purposes. They are very cheap ; a boy can make 
them.—E. H. 

- I use hundreds of galvanised iron wire pegs every 

year for Carnations, and have not found it injurious to 
them.—J. C. 0. 

- These are well adapted for pegging down Carnation 

layers, and do not injure them in the least.—J. D. E. 

7.— Getting rid of ants In a garden. -Carbolic 
acid much diluted is an effectual remedy, and does not 
hurt the plants.— M. W. Bcr.miau. 


Drawings for “ Gardening." — Reader* will 
kindly remember that we. are glad to get tveeimenx of 
beautiful vr rare flower* and good fruit* and vegetable* 
for drawing. The. drawing/* to mad • will be t ngraved in 
the beet manner, and will appea> in due courte in 
Gardrxixq Illubtratb^.^. _ 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
Tiie early Daffodils in their numerous varieties 
will now afford excellent supplies for eut-flow'er 
arrangements. These will be followed by others, 
so that there need not he any fear of sameness. 
Daffodils for arranging in n cut state Bhould lie 
taken from the plants before they are fully ex¬ 
panded ; they will afterwards further develop 
and last a long time in good condition. As long 
stems as possible should be secured ; thus w hen 
they have been two or three days in w’ater, and 
this needs replenishing, a small portion may be 
cut off. For foliage to arrange with the Daf¬ 
fodils, nothing, as a rule, surpasses their own ; 
it is the most appropriate, and at the same time 
easy to set up with the flowers. Should 
it be desirable to arrange an extra large 
quantity in one vase, such as for an entrance 
hall or the centre of a dinner-table, then addi¬ 
tional assistance is needed to afford greater 
facility for the prevention of crowding. For this 
purpose there is nothing to equal the shoots of 
Mahonia aquifolia, especially when it can be 
had with the deep-bronzy tints so peculiar to it 
in some soils and situations. A few of these 
shoots should be first placed in the receptacle 


intended for the flowers, and somewhat closely 
together. Then the flow’ers can be placed in 
position without that fear of overcrowding which 
must inevitably ensue if some such means is not 
adopted. In all larger-sized arrangements the 
flowers, too, should be proportionately large ; in 
similar ones with only a few flowers, those of 
less size will look much the best. As an instance 
m the latter case, w’hat a beautiful effect can 
be made by a few' flow’ers of the Yellow 
Hoop Petticoat N&rciss (N. Bulbocodiuin) 
with its citron-coloured aud white varieties ; 
so also can the single aud double varieties 
of the Jonquils be advantageously used, aud 
both with their ow’n narrow’, Rush-like leaves. 
For bold arrangements nothing w f ill surpass 
those of the Emperor and Empress types with 
their own characteristic broad foliage to accom¬ 
pany them. Both single and double varieties 
arc alike valuable in a cut state, but they should 
never he arranged together. Tw’o or more 
shades of yellow look W’ell in one vase, but if 
white is used then one shade of yellow' is prefer¬ 
able. Daflodils are at all times more effective 
when arranged by themselves ; they do not even 
look bo well when associated w ith the Polyan¬ 
thus Nareiss, much less so when put with any¬ 
thing of quite a distinct character. Another 
gi eat advantage possessed by the Daffodil family 
i9 the complete absence of any exterior aid by 


wiring, not even gum, bo much used with some 
flow'ers, being required. When more Daffodils 
are to hand tnan are immediately needed some 
should be kept in a cool dark celiar till wanted. 
The annexed illustration shows a free arrange¬ 
ment of Daffodil-flow’ers ami Barberry (Mahonia) 
in a vase. H. 


37.— Flowers for window-boxes in a 
London suburb.—“ M. M. Y. will fiud 
plants grow much better in window-boxes than 
in the sticky clay soil described. The lioxe? 
should be well drained with potsherds and 
cinders, and filled with a rich light compost, 
which can be bought for the purpose by the 
bushel at a reliable nurseryman’s. “ Gera¬ 
niums," Calceolarias, Lobelias, and any of the 

f ilants named, will grow' in them w'ith Tropa*- 
uin canariense or Tropieolum Firefly (scarlet) 
at the ends trained on string to nails* so as to 
form an arch, to the top of the window. 
Begonias, Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums,” and many 
other plants can be grown also in the boxes, 
w’hile pots of flowering plants can l>e sunk in 
the ground at intervals, thus supplying them 
with good soil, without which they will do no¬ 
thing. This will be better than die expense of 
burning and renew ing the soil if “ M. M. Y.‘* 
only has the place for a 
year.—J. L. R. 

is. —Chinese Sacred. 
Lily. — “Grannie” can 
grow' these quite as well, 
and probably better, in soil 
than in water. This so- 
called Lily is, in fact, one 
of the fcarcissus tribe 
(Narcissus tazetta), and can 
lie potted any time in the 
autumn after August. The 
bulbs put in early—i.e., in 
September—should flower 
by Christmas if kept in a 
warmed room, while those 
potted later will be propor- 
t innately later in blooming. 
They should have rAther 
poor soil—old spent pot¬ 
ting -soil, with a liberal 
allowance of fresh sand, 
will do—and the pots, 
which should be drained 
with potsherds, should 
stand in saucers of w ater, 
which can be emptied and 
cleaned once a week. 
Plenty of sunshine and air 
in mild weather will make 
them strong ; but no plants 
like a sharp draught. TLey 
are better outside a*to- 
gether while the room is 
being cleaned in the intrn- 
ing, unless the weathe* be 
frosty, w'hen they should 
be taken out of the 
sitting • room until the 
draught is over.—J. L. R. 

35.- -Monthly Rose failing.— A wiidow 
is not a good place for a Monthly Rose, vhich 
is perfectly hardy, and should be out-of-doors. 
The best plan now w’ould be to place the pot 
outside the window, or on the leadB (if the Rose 
caunot be planted out), and allow it to Income 
strong during the summer. It can be repotted, 
if necessary, in September, still keeping t out- 
of-doors until November, when it mav be placed 
in the sunny w’indow of a room withouta fire, 
where it can have plentv of fresh air duriig the 
♦lay without draught. It is probably exlausted 
by the continual warmth, and will do lathing 
without a rest. The top-dressing map be in 
fault; “ Edith” does not say what it was com¬ 
posed of ; so many different manures ax* given 
to a Vine. The whole of the surface joil had 
better be removed with a blunt stick, until no 
more can be scraped away without dsturbing 
the roots, and a sw’eet, good compost of leaf- 
mould (ouc part), to turf-mould (three parts), 
with a dash of soot and a little sand, Restituted 
for the old soil. Or a little very od stable- 
manure from a spent hot-bed may be given 
instead of the leaf-mould ; but, in thii case, do 
not let the manure touch the roots, bit lie more 
on the surface, as it is apt to induce**canker” 
in the weak roots of a Rose. Keep the roots 
rather dry, but without letting then want for 
OriginalTrom 
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water, and prune the Rose back at the end of 
April. By that time it should have recovered 
sufficiently to throw out some healthy shoots, 
unless there should be wireworm or any other 
insect pest devouring the roots, which, however, 
may be saved by the fact that all water given 
through the fresh compost will be slightly im¬ 
pregnated with soot (about a tablespoonful 
having been well mixed with the compost), 
which drives out all worms and insects.— 
J. L. R. _ 

FRUIT. 

A GOOD LATE APPLE-LANE’S PRINCE 
ALBERT. 

Tins fine variety was raised in the Berkhamsted 
Nurseries, or, at any rate, was shown from 
thence by Messrs. H. Lane and Son as long ago 
as 1857, and it is not a little surprising, there¬ 
fore, that its good qualities should not have 
been more generally appreciated earlier than 
during the past ten years. It is one of the 
most precocious Apples in cultivation, and, what 
is equally satisfactory, bears well in this young 
state without becoming stunted thereby, alw r avs 
supposing it receives fair play. There would 
appear to be no necessity to graft it on a dwarf¬ 
ing stock, to cause either bushes, pyramids, or 
cordons to bear freely and quickly ; in fact, it 
is to be greatly preferred on the natural or Crab | 
stock, or otherwise the 
chances are the trees 
will do little else but 
fruit or attempt to do 
bo. Fairly well-formal 
pyramids may l>c 
growm, but for small 

g ardens a freely grown 
alf-standard or good- 
sized bush is prefer¬ 
able, I think. All that 
is necessary to obtain 
either of the latter 
forms is to plant the 
ordinary pyramid as 
supplied from the nur¬ 
series in good fresh 
loamy coinpost, and to 
either lightly or boldly 
cut out the centre of 
the tree, utilising the 
shoots thus obtained 
for grafting on to 
trees of less value. If 
the trees so treated 
are prevented from 
flowering or fruiting 
the first season, and, 
if necessary, in order 
to promote vigour, 
for the second year 
also after planting, 
sturdy,healthy growth 
should result, and the 

foundation of a most serviceable tree be laid. 
Not till top-growth is well advanced should the 
lower branches be cut away from any trees in¬ 
tended to be treated as half-standards, as, if left 
on, they serve to swell the stem considerably ; 
but they may be stopped occasionally, so as to 
divert the flow of sap to the upper branches. 
Bush trees especially require to be supported 
with slakes for a few years, it being no 
uncommon occurrence to see comparatively 
strong trees with their branches weighed 
quite dowm to the ground with fruit. All 
alike pay well for liberal surface culture, 
there Being little risk of overdoing this. There¬ 
fore, mulch freely with manure before dry 
weather sets in, liquid-manure being applied 
now to all trees that have been established 
several years. As w'ill be seen by the illus¬ 
tration accompanying these notes, the fruit is 
large and handsome in form, though not par¬ 
ticularly attractive in appearance. While 
growing and when gathered the fruits are very 
bright-green in colour, this changing later on to 
a pale-yellow, but on the exposed side there is a 
little crimson colour. It is a cooking Apple of 
the best quality, and in season up to April. 
When the numerous orchard-trees planted in 
recent years and distributed all over the country 
have reached a serviceable size, it is more than 
probable that fine fruit of this variety will be 
seen in the markets up till April, and perhaps 
later, and will then proved formidable opponent 
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to the American consignments of cooking Apples. 
At any rate, I shall be much deceived if such is 
not the case. I. 


101. — Pruning a Cherry - tree. — 

Governor Wood is a very good sort of Cherry 
that ripens its fruit in •July. In a good soil it 
is a st rong grower ; for that reason it should not 
be severely pruned, and I am afraid you are 
doing too much in that direction. If you cannot 
allow it to extend much more you nod better 
root-prune the tree at once, cutting asunder all 
the roots you can find on one side of the tree 
after taking out a trench 18 inches deep, and 
the same distance from the stem. The better 
plan, however, will be to put in a few strong 
stakes round the tree, and some distance from 
the stem, and tie the branches to them, so os to 
get the tree to grow in the form of a low, 
spreading bush ; you wiP then be able to place 
a net on the tree to protect the fruit from birds. 
I have just planted some Cherry-trees with 
stems 18 inches high, each tree having four or 
five branches which have been cut back to 
within 1 foot of the stem. Each cut back shoot 
will no doubt send out two or three more, 
which will be sufiicient to form the ground-work 
of a large bush-tree that can be conveniently 
netted to preserve the fruit.—J. C. C. 

- Governor Wood is perhaps the l>est 

flavoured early Cherry we have, and is a free 



Apple “ lane's Prince Albert/ 1 


cropper, coming in early in .July or at the end of 
June on a wall. Although the variety is a strong 
grower, it can be kept within bounds by root 
pruning at the end of September. Where space 
admits lay theshootsinalmosttotheirfull length, 
excepting the point of each, “which ought to be re¬ 
moved to induce the base eyes to start into growth. 
When the shoots have made 8 inches of growth, 
pinch out the point of those not needed for 
filling space ; this will induce the formation of 
fruit. Although September, as above stated, is 
the best time for root pruning, rather than wait 
till then I would advise that a trench be now cut 
1 foot wide, and 12 feet 0 inches away from the 
stem of the tree, severing any large roots that 
are come in contact with. Dig the trench 
18 inches deep. Do not apply any manure to 
the tree in any form as long os it makes such 
vigorous growth.—S. P. 

«3.— Fruit-trees on a south wall.— The season 
is backward, and to that extent is favourable to late 
planting. Time will be gained by planting now over 
waiting till autumn. I should buy the trees now, trim the 
roots a little, and lay them in till the bonier is ready, and 
then plant. They will require water and mulching, and if 
|iro|>erly attended to I have no doubt they will do well.— 

72.— Fig-tree In an unheated vinery —A Fig- 
tree will probably do as well as anything under the Vines, 
but if the latter occupy all the roof-surface there will not 
be much chance of profit from any other crop beneath. 
The Fig would not injure the Vines, but the shade of the 
Vines would be hurtful to the Fig-tree.—E. II. 

- The Fig-tree would not injure the Vines, but if ail 

the roof-space is covered with the growth of the Vines, 


the Fig-tree will not answer well, as all depends on how 
much Tight and air reaches the back wall.—J. O. O. 

- Figs succeed fairly well against the back wall 

of a vinery ; but when the roof is densely <-overed with 
leaves they scarcely get enough light. Thev will not 
injure the Vines if there is a good outside border for the 
Vine roots. The Vines would, of course, injure the Fig- 
trees by shading them, and they would not bear first-rate 
fruit.—J. D. K. 

100. — Best Apples for a roadside 
g&rden. —The two best Apples for your pur- 
nose are Annie Elizabeth and Herefordshire 
Beefing. These are both good late keepers— 
in fact, their proper season is from April to 
May, and they are so hard and sour when upon 
the tree that it is not likely any boy would take 
the trouble to visit the trees a second time. 
Both Borts are also suitable for standards. 
Annie Elizabeth, I know from observation, 
bears regularly os a standard. As a bush-tree 
in my garden the other is equally reliable, and 
no doubt it would be so as a standard.—J. C. C. 

- Bramley’s Seedling is one of the best 

late Apples to plant that an “Anxious One*’ 
can have. They arc not ready to gather till 
early in November, and have not a very taking 
appearance. This sort keens well till May. 
Golden Noble, Alfriston, ana Northern Green¬ 
ing are also good late kinds, and will succeed in 
the kind of soil named. — S. P. 

104.—Trentham Black Grape.— Several 
years ago 1 planted and fruited this Grape for 
the purpose of testing the question raised in this 
inquiry—viz., whether Trentham Black would 
keep longer after it is ripe than the Black Ham¬ 
burgh ? The result was that the former kept 
longer than the other without shrivelling or 
losing flavour; but when it was sent to the 
table it was voted os inferior to the Hamburgh 
on account of the toughness of the skin. In 
point of flavour it is quite equal to the other, 
out the bloom on the berries is so thin that 
when well-grown examples of both are placed 
side by side in appearance the Hamburgh is 
much the best. More than twenty years ago 
this Grape used to bo successfully grown in an 
unheatea house at Messrs. Rivers’ Nursery, 
Sawbridgeworth.—J. C. C. 

- I am old enough to remember the first 

sending out of this Grape. It w&s raised in the 
gardens of the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham, 
and, being awarded a prize by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, it obtained a better name than 
it really deserved. I cultivated it twenty-five 
years ago, both as a pot-Vine and planted out 
prematurely in the Vine-border, but at neither 
time was it a success. At that time it Mas 
grown in many good gardens, but it has 
gradually passed out of cultivation. It is cer¬ 
tainly much inferior to Black Hamburgh, and 
would not keep longer than that excellent 
variety. Royal Ascot Black was a more recent 
candidate for popular favour, and was to dis¬ 
place all the Mack varieties, the old Black 
Hamburgh included, but it has also gradually 
passed into obscurity. There is no black Grape 
that can lx 1 ) planted to grow and ripen with 
Black Hamburgh at all to be compared with it. 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat is the best, but 
it does not keep quite so well. The l)cst keep¬ 
ing Block Grapes are Gros Colmar, Alicante, and 
Lady Downe’s. The last-named is the best to 
keep, and superior in quality to the others.— 
J D. E. 

74. — Gi8hurst Compound for Peach- 
trees. —For washing trees before the buds 
hove started much from 4 oz. to 6 oz. may lie 
used, but the larger quantity should only be 
used where the trees Mere much infested with 
insects last year. I have found, when the trees 
are kept clean in summer, that 4 oz. to the 
gallon quite answers the purpose, and should be 
used warm.— E. H. 

77.— Disbudding Peach-trees.— All 

shoots not required are generally rubbed off 
close to the main branches, and as a general 
rule this is right; but there are no rules with¬ 
out exceptions, and in a very cold district a few 
of the side-shoots may be pinched to three leaves 
and left to shelter the young fruit. The Peach 
will bear fruit on spurs, the same as Plums, if 
it was desirable to encourage them to do so ; 
but most Peach-growers prefer to take the crop 
from the young shoots laid in at the winter 
pruning, and this course, in my opinion, is the 
beat and simplest, and it is not so likely to lead 
to overcrowding of the Bhoots, which is one of 
the greatest evils .pf open-air culture ; but it 
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may be possible to leave on a few of the 
pinehed-baek shoots for a time for the purpose 
of shelter, and remove them later on when the 
shelter is no longer required.—E. H. 

- A space of 3 inches apart should be 

allowed for all shoots. This will give an idea 
how many ought to be left on each branch at 
di8budding-time, although it is not wise to re¬ 
move all on the same day—rather spread the 
operation over a longer period, which gives an 
opportunity to see if those shoots best placed 
are likely to progress in a satisfactory manner, 
and, besides, the rapid removal of so many 
shoots is not good for the future growth of the 
tree. As suggested, the first and last are the 
correct shoots to leave if the latter is rightly 
placed—viz., on the uppermost side of the 
branch, and aiming in the direction most 
needed to fill space. Sometimes the bottom 
shoot comes from the lower side of the branch. 
The best form of tree cannot always be secured 
where many such shoots are growing, and it is 
well to consider the form the tree will take in 
disbudding. A well-balanced one has a better 
appearance than one otherwise, and a tree of 
perfect form will give as much fruit as one 
managed in the opposite way. Where a branch 
or shoot of last year has been laid in, say, 2 feet 
long, it may be necessary to allow more new 
growths to remain on this than the first and last 
as suggested. Allow as many to remain as 
there appears space enough for and no more.— 
S. P. 

-The best growers of Peaches have an idea that 

rubbing off all the buds, except the toponeapd one at the 
base, gives the trees too much of a check ; and they 
remove a few at a time, and some good growers do leave a 
leaf or two at the base, but they have ultimately to be re¬ 
moved. The right thing to do is to avoid giving the trees 
a check os they are then likely to drop the fruit.—J. 1>. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


106.— A Chrysanthemum query.— Of 

the list supplied by “Nina,” George Glenny, 
Mrs. George Rundle, and G. Wermig are early - 
fiowering and suitable varieties for outdoor culti¬ 
vation. Add to them the following for the same 
purpose : Mme. Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. 
Burrell, Mignon, Lady Selborne, M. E. Pynaert, 
Van Geert, William Holmes, Lyon, and Mme. 
Piccol. The following are what are termed 
the ordinary November flowered sorts, and will 
succeed in a cool greenhouse : Avalanche, La 
Triomphante, Mme. B. Rendatler, Golden 
Dragon, M. Bernard, Edwin Molyneux, Aigle 
d’Or, Lord Alcester, Golden Empress, Miss 
M. A. Haggas, Empress of India, Mrs. Heale, 
Bronze Queen, Queen of England, Val d* Andorra, 
and L'He des Plaisirs. It will thus be seen that 
there are but three, Ethel, Bronze Jardin des 
Plantes, and Princess Teck, which are at all 
late flowering. If “Nina” adds the following 
she will have suitable sorts for providing blooms 
late—.Japanese: Leon Trache, M. E. A. Carrtere, 
W. W. Coles, Meg Merrilies, Ralph Brockle- 
bank, W. G. Drover, Mr. C. Carey, and Mr. 
H. Jones. Incurved : Mrs. Norman Davis, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Charles Gibson, and 
Miss Marcheaux.—E. M. 

90 .—Chrysanthemum Laxly Trevor Law¬ 
rence.— If “ Amateur” strikes his cuttings in December 
and grows the plants on strongly, he should have no diffi¬ 
culty in securing good blooms of this variety. In this 
case the first break would be made about the middle of 
May, the crown bud following early in August. This is 
the best bud to give satisfactory blooms of this sort.— 
E. M. 


94.—Liquid manure for the garden. 

—If liquid-manure can be had from a farm-yard 
tank there is no need to trouble about any other 
source of supply ; but as much harm as good 
may be done by its indiscriminate use. The 
only time when liquid-manure can be usefully 
given to plants in pots or otherwise grown 
under glass is when the soil the roots have 
access to is partially deprived of its strength by 
the fast-spreading roots. This stage is gener¬ 
ally reached when the plants are approaching 
the blooming-stage, and then the application of 
liquid-manure will be profitable. If liquid- 
manure is given to plants not in a condition to 
take up and assimilate it, the application may 
be injurious. In the open air the same principle 
applies, but in dealing with large surfaces there 
is not the same chance of damaging crops by 
overfeeding.—E. H. 


- It is a common fault with inexperienced 

people to use both liquid and concentrated | 
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manures in too strong doses. Supposing the 
liquid obtained by your man is the drainage 
from a farmyard, it should always be diluted 
one-half with clear water, and in dry weather, 
when there is less surface moisture, two-thirds 
of clear water is none too much. It is also a 
mistake to use it on quite young plants, or on 
those that have been recently potted or planted. 
Old plants or those that have exhausted the soil 
in which they are growing derive the greatest 
benefit from the application of liquid-manure.— 
J. C. C. 

- The liquid used is doubtless the drain¬ 
ings from a dunghill, and sometimes it is very 
much too strong, and requires to be diluted 
with two or three times its bulk with clear 
water. Even for out-of-door plants it is some¬ 
times too strong. I have seen Rose-bushes 
injured by undiluted drainings from the dung¬ 
hill. Some greenhouse plants do not need 
manure-water, and may be injured thereby. 
What are termed soft-wooded plants, such as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., and herbaceous 
plants, as Cinerarias and Calceolarias, may have 
it weak at each alternate watering, when the 
flower-pots in which they are growing are well 
filled with roots ; but badly-rooted or sickly 
plants do not require manure-water. They are 
better without it.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

A CAPITAL WINDOW ORCHID. 

CVPRII’EDIUM INSIGNK. 

I have received a request from a lady, 
“ C. M. R.,” to name for her special benefit 
“ Some good Orchid which will flower in a 
south window ? The room is frequently occupied, 
and warmed by a fire, but no gas is burned 
in it.” Gas not being burned in the room, 
of course, is an advantage ; but the room, it 
seems, is built without any means of ventilation. 
This should be remedied. I think that really the 
best plant for the purpose in question is the one 
whose name occupies the commencement of this 
article. This Lady’s Slipper is one of the 
most beautiful of the whole genus, large 
although it has become, through introductions 
from abroad, and with home-grown hybrid 
forms ; but this species, which flowered first in 
this country in 1820, if a good form is selected, 
is always a thing of beauty and a joy whilst it 
lasts in bloom, which, if properly managed, it 
will do for six weeks or two months. This 
Cypripedium may be expected to flower about 
this time of the year. The blooms must be 
carefully preserved from water overhead, but 
the roots of the plant must always be kept 
duly moist, and this will be specially necessary 
after having a tire in the rooms, because the soil 
then quickly dries under these conditions, and 
if not watered soon after its becoming dry, the 
plant or plants speedily become unhealthy. 
During the spring and summer it should be 

3 )rinkled overhead to wash away the dust and 
irt, and in the summer-time the plant may be 
stood out-of-doors when a steady, warm rain is 
falling, and the washing it will then get will be 
found to greatly benefit it. The pots for the 
reception of this Orchid should be half filled 
with broken pieces of pot, and above this a good 
layer of Sphagnum Moss should be placed, using 
for soil a potting mixture composed of peat and 
loam in about equal parts, to which may be 
added some chopped Sphagnum Moss and a 
little dried cow-manure. Press the compost 
down firmly around the roots, and thus prevent 
the goodness of the soil being uselessly washed 
away, as it would be if the material were left 
loose, and also if in the latter loose state the 
strong roots could not work so well amongst it. 
The best time for repotting is immediately after 
the blooms are over, and if a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity occurs it may be done just before that 
time ; but do not repot merely for the sake of 
doing so. Some amateurs are very fond of this 
practice. If the plant or plants do not want a 
fresh pot, then resurface them at this time ; 
also divide the stem and make several more of 
it at this time. And here I would speak against 
the absurd practice of using the knife for the 
purpose of division ; it may be wanted to just 
separate the growths, but afterwards this instru¬ 
ment should be put out of reach, as the roots 
can be carefully unravelled without its aid. 1 do 


not thiuk I ever saw a plant that could not have 
the roots unravelled instead of being cut through, 
which is shameful treatment; but still I have 
seen it done, and this, too, when the operator 
knew full well that the roots he was cutting 
were living roots. Matt. Bramble. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

97.— Christmas Roses —If the weather 
is mild and fairly dry the middle of April is the 
best time to move Christmas Roses, but you 
must understand that they are very impatient 
of being disturbed at the roots. It is evident 
from the information you send that your plants 
require attention, so that you cannot do better 
than move them altogether. While you are 
waiting for the time to come for planting you 
should prepare the new bed for them by taking 
out all the old soil to the depth of 2 feet and 
filling up the space with a fairly light mixture. 
During the present winter I have prepared a 
space for about 100 plants. In doing so I have 
utilised about two cartloads of rotted refuse 
matter that had been collected from the clearings 
of the garden. From previous experience I am 
satisfied that the plants will grow better in this 
mixture than in a more expensive one, pro¬ 
viding there is enough of it. It is surprising 
how deep Christmas Roses will send down their 
roots when they have a suitable staple of soil to 
work in. The kind of refuse I mention is better 
for them than manure. Well-rotted leaf-soil 
aud some half-rotted turf from a pasture will 
not fail to suit them when there is no garden 
refuse available.—J. C. C. 

- Probably the Araucaria has with its 

roots exhausted the soil, and is the cause of 
the plants not doing well. The best thing to 
do would be to remove them to an open position 
where they have good, deep soil to grow in. If 
the plants are not large it may be better not to 
divide them ; but if they are large enough to 
be divided this may be done without injuring 
the roots. I find it is best to use a tine of a 
fork. This may be thrust into the plant, and 
gently tear it asunder ; cutting with a knife, 
trowel, or spade damages the roots very much. 
If the weather should be fine, early in April 
would be a good time to lift the plants, and they 
should be planted in well-prepared deep soil. 
The plants do best with some shelter from the 
north and east.—J. D. E. 

- April is the best month for moving Christmas 

Rosen. If moved carefully they should receive no injury 
but if the plants are very large and have been long in 
their present position, it will probably check their lower¬ 
ing next year. However, April is the liest month for the 
work.—E. H. 

70.— Plants for edging —The Golden 
Pyrethrum, which may be raised from seeds 
sown now in heat, would probably be the 
cheapest arrangement if the colour is suitable. 
White Double Daisies would be pretty by the 
side of an asphalte path, and this would also 
have the merit of cheapness. Viola comuta is 
a charming edging plant, and there is a white 
variety, and if the two were planted alter- 
nately the effect would be pleasing. Larger- 
flowered Violas will be found in Chelsea Belle 
(blue), Lutea grandittora major (yellow), very 
free, Virginalis (white), Abercorn Gem (prim¬ 
rose). The Violas or Tufted Pansies are deserv¬ 
ing of more attention than they receive. The 
Dwarf Campanula carpatica (blue and white) 
make pretty edging plants, and are perfectly 
hardy.—E. H. 

-Violas would be a suitable edging if 

flowering plants are wished for. These are 
easily raised from cuttings, inserted in October 
in a cold frame ; or if something is required for 
the coming season giving little trouble to raise 
a stock, a dwarf variety of Phlox Drummondi 
would be effective, and provide much variety of 
colour. Usually such edgings to paths are 
covered with permanent plants, which render 
the path cheerful during the winter as well as 
gay in the summer. The following are suitable 
if flowering subjects are wished for: Double 
Red and White Daisies, coloured Primroses, 
Alyssum saxatile, Aubrietia purpurea, Iberis 
gibraltarica (Perennial Candytuft), or Veronica 
repens. If foliage plants only are wanted, 
Seduin glaucum, S. Lydium, or Antennaria 
tomentosa are suitable.—S. P. 
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SUNFLOWERS (HELIANTHUS). 

People are very apt to plant Sunflowers in out- 
of-the-way places, where the soil is poor and 
uncongenial ; and then the flowers are small and 
spare, disappointing the grower. The Sunflower 
deserves to be well cultivated, and then the 
blossoms of some kinds, whether single or double, 
are of giant size and development. Wherever 
planted they should have good soil, and w'hile there 
is much in the quality of the variety, it is also cer¬ 
tain that a good soil has a great deal to do with 
the production of fine flowers. Someone has 
styled the Sunflower “the king of the flower- 
garden,” and there is a kind of regal aspect 
about it. It is common to see flowers more than 
a foot across, and the dark centre stands out 
conspicionslv when margined with its broad zone 
of golden-yellow petals. There are dwarf and tall 
forms of the single and also of the double varie¬ 
ties. The last-named, when of a fine double 
character, are very imposing subjects ; but the 
current taste certainly runs in the direction of 
the single in preference to the double varieties. 
There are many varieties of perennial as well as 
annual Sunflowers that are of great value as 


CHINA ASTERS FOR SHOW. 

Last year was not a good one for Asters that 
were required for show. Up to the third 
week in August the weather was too cold and 
damp, and, as a consequence, very few exhibitors 
were able to put up thoroughly satisfactory 
stands of flowers until the majority of the shows 
were over. Taken altogether the quilled 
varieties were the most unsatisfactory, the 
flowers being much smaller than usual in pre¬ 
vious years on the same date. At all the shows 
which I visited up to the end of August the 
Dwarf Victoria Asters took the greater part of 
the prizes wherever shown; for fulness, form, and 
shape, the flowers were equal to any of the 
taller varieties of much stronger growth. The 
superior condition of the flowers made a favour¬ 
able impression on all who saw them, and I shall 
not be surprised to see the same varieties more 
largely shown this year. In the matter of cultiva¬ 
tion one course of treatment will suit all the 
sorts. 

The greatest difficulty, however, is to secure 
fully grown flowers by the first or second week 
in August ; many growers even in the West of 


the competition in these flowers is generally 
very keen, and the exhibits of a high order of 
merit. J. C. C. 


79.— Dividing Christmas Roses.— If 

the Christmas Roses are very carefully operated 
on it will not prevent them blooming next winter. 
You might, as you suggest, clear the soil away 
from one, getting well under the roots, so as to 
find the best point for cutting through without 
injuring the roots more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. As a rule, when the plants are much cut 
about it injures the flowering for several years ; 
but in your case this ought not to do so.—E. H. 

- In April, just before they begrin to grow is a good 

time to divide them ; but they do not flower quite so 
strongly the first year, nor can they be expected to do so. 
It is better to divide the plants by thrusting the tine of a 
fork down the centre ; they may be parted into numerous 
divisions. Half a plant mav be left in the ground.— 
J. D. E. 

9 ).— Violas in a north border.— Viplas 
would be os good to plant in a north l>order as 
any other occupant of the garden, and they 
would be as neat and compact as anyone could 
desire. They like rich, deep soil, and should 



Ora RrAT>*RS' Illustrations: Sunflowers in vases. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Miss Dry den, Canons Ashhv, 

Byfield, Northamptonshire. 


l>order plants, and many grow them for cutting 
from at the end of the summer and in autumn. 
They are best increased by parting the roots 
about the middle of Octol»er, or later, according 
to the season, soon after the flowering period is 
over and planting out in good soil. The peren¬ 
nial varieties are generally of free growth, 
throwing up many stems and producing large 
quantities of flowers. Some are double and 
some single. Some of the best are Helianthus 
atro-ruliens, angustifolius, decapctalus, doroni- 
coides, giganteus, multiflorus fl-pl. orgyalis, 
and rigidus, the last perhaps better known 
as Harpalium rigid um. In Mexico, from 
where the common annual Sunflower was intro¬ 
duced, it is said to attain a great height, with 
flowers large in proportion. The Sunflower is, 
indeed, a plant of some importance in several 
ways. In the United States whole acres of land 
are sown with Sunflowers, for the purpose of 
preparing oil from the seeds. This oil is very 
pure, and little inferior to that of the Olive for 
domestic purposes; it also burns well. In 
Portugal the seeds are made into bread, and also 
into a kind of meal, in which form they are 
found to be an excellent substitute for coffee, 
while they are utilised for pther purposes. 

Digitized by Go^ 'Sl£ 


England having to provide glass protection to 
hasten on the blooms if they are wanted by that 
time. The inexperienced grower may think that 
he has only to sow earlier to get the flowers 
when he wants them. That is a mistake, as 
early sowing means that the young plants must 
be kept longer under glass, which is not condu¬ 
cive to the hard and sturdy growth that is so 
essential in Aster plants that are required to 
produce large and well-developed flowers. The 
middle of March is quite soon enough to sow 
the seed, and a temperature of 00 degs. is heat 
enough for the raising of the seedlings. Sow 
the seed thinly, and do not transplant until the 
plants have made a good few roots. Each one 
should be lifted separately and transferred care¬ 
fully to its fresh quarters. The best way of ob¬ 
taining strong plants is to set them out 
0 inches apart each way in a bed of rich soil in 
a cold pit or frame. Five weeks’ careful treat¬ 
ment in such a position will produce stout, 
sturdy plants that can be transferred to the 
open ground without receiving any check to 
their growth if they are lifted and planted with 
a trowel. The next essential point is to provide 
a thoroughly rich and well-prepared soil. In¬ 
deed, from the beginning to the end the treat¬ 
ment must be of the most painstaking order, as 


not suffer for want of moisture at the roots. The 
Evergreens would be likely to exhaust the soil 
in w’hich the plants are growing, and would also 
draw the moisture from it, and on that account 
more manure and water would be required.— 
J. 1). E. 


Go.— Uses of a cold frame —There are 
many purposes to which an unheated frame may 
be put. At this season it might, for the time 
being, be converted into a warm frame by filling 
it with warm manure, covering the manure with 
soil, and so forming a bed for raising seedlings 
or striking cuttings. If kept entirely as a cold 
frame it can be used for such plants as Auriculas, 
choice hardy Primulas, and Polyanthuses. The 
cold frame can be used for Strawberries in pots, 
Tomatoes to follow the Strawberries, or the 
frame in summer may be planted with Cucum¬ 
bers ; or, if flowers are preferred, filled with 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and in autumn planted 
with Violets. I have an amateur friend who 
grows fairly good Black Hamburgh Grapes in a 
cold frame, which ripen well. But though many 
things may be grown in a cold frame it is never 
wise to attempt too much. Usually a frame 
placed over a gentle hot -bed has a special value at 
t his season, and when the heat of the bed declines 
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Cucumbers for summer use may be planted. 
The Cucumbers might, of course, if there is heat 
enough, be planted now, but unless there is a 
brisk heat it will be better to keep the Cucum¬ 
bers out till there is more sun-heat. Then a 
cold frame may be used for striking cuttings of 
choice hardy plants in, such as Roses, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, and many other things, and for shelter¬ 
ing and starting bulbs. At this season cold 
frames are very useful for growing and harden¬ 
ing off the usual flower-garden subjects, such as 
Stocks, Asters, &c. It will, of course, be obvious 
that the possessor of such a frame must use his 
own judgment, measured by his requirements, 
as to what he will grow in it. The possibilities 
are great, but as the space is limited, so the 
number of plants capable of finding accommoda¬ 
tion at any one time will be limited also. If 
used purely as a cold glass shelter, ventilate it 
freely on all favourame opportunities ; but if 
heat is applied, a closer atmosphere will be 
necessary.—E. H. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

11.—Mistletoe-seed. —To obtain plump 
Mistletoe-seed the bunch should be covered with 
netting at Christmas to keep off the birds. The 
seed will swell and ripen all the winter, and by 
March will be large and white. March and 
April is a good time to fix it by rubbing on to 
the branch. It should be protected from birds 
and hot sun by some white covering till it has 
shown signs of growth. Even after then shading 
is necessary, if the garden is at all bare and 
windy, till the young plant has got good hold 
of the bark. If the seed is good and the 
branch healthy every seed should grow. Mr. 
Roberts, of Fern Dale, near Stourbridge, has 
some branches under netting, and will part with 
a few seeds.—W. R. 

68. —Annual Climbers and Hollies.— 

I have at different times used the Annual Nas¬ 
turtiums for partly covering Hollies and other 
Evergreens, and never observed that they did 
any injury. The time the creepers would occupy 
the Hollies would not be great, as the first 
autumn frost kills them, and, at any rate, should 
any injury be done, which I do not think is 
likely, the practice can bo discontinued.—E. H. 

69. —Unsatisfactory Rhododendron 
bed. —It would have been easier to answer 
your question if you had given a description of 
the soil in which the plants are growing. It is 
quite probable that it is altogether unsuitable. 
If so, there is not much hope of your making 
it more agreeable to them other than by taking 
up the plants and removing the old soil and 
supplying in its place peat or a suitable loam. 
If you have been trying to improve the con¬ 
dition of the plants by the application of 
rich manure to the roots you have certainly 
done wrong. A good surface dressing of leaf- 
soil, rotten turves chopped up fine, and one- 
sixth part sand, all mixed together and spread 
on the bed, would improve the condition of the 
plants after the roots had well got to work in 
the new materials ; but it would be at least 
twelve months before you would see much 
improvement. If you aaopt the last suggestion 
and find an improvement, repeat the surface 
dressing the following year. The materials 
should be laid on about 4 inches thick.—J. C. C. 

- Rhododendrons can do with a moderate 

amount of manure in the soil, and in heavy or 
medium loam < the addition of sand is very 
beneficial. Rhododendrons will generally do 
well in what gardeners term silky yellow loam ; 
especially if Band and leaf-mould be added 
to it; but in some sorts of garden soil they will 
barely exist; they seldom succeed on the lime¬ 
stone. Good fibrous peat is the best material in 
which to plant them ; but this in some districts 
can be obtained only at a very heavy cost. They 
do not thrive in the garden of which I have 
charge ; and as peat costs us about twenty 
shillings per ton, I use only enough of it to place 
around the roots of the plants; but I have to 
replant them once in four years.—J. D. E. 



<>7 . —Transplanting young Hollies.— The best 
season to move Hollies is just as the sap is rising in May ; 
but young Hollies may be moved with safety over a wider 
period of time than olderi*e^.—E. H. ■m 
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CHOICE WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Garrya elliptica. 

This Garrya, when in flower, cannot for one 
moment be confounded with any other hardy 
shrub, as viewed from a little distance it appears 
like an evergreen bush veiled with delicate 
lace, this effect being caused by the long pen¬ 
dulous catkins, which are often borne in even 
greater profusion than on the specimen here 
illustrated. It forms a free-growing, much- 
branched shrub, thickly clothed with leaves, 
which are on the upper surface of a dark, shining 
green, and somewhat hoary beneath. The 
feature of the plant is undoubtedly the long 
catkins, which in mild winters and under 
favourable conditions are developed by Decem¬ 
ber, and, unless the frost is very severe, they will 
retain their beauty for three months. It is a 
capital wall shrub, as so situated the wood is 
thoroughly ripened, and a good crop of flowers 
thereby ensured, added to which the protection 
of a wall will often preserve the blossoms from 
any injury which might befall them where fully 
exposed. Such protection is not, however, 
absolutely necessary to its well-doing, as in 



t' J Flowering-shoeti of Garrya elliptica on a wall. 


most, even if not in all, districts of England 
this Garrya may be considered perfectly hardy, 
and a beautiful evergreen shrub it forms where 
in the open ground. In this case it must not be 
crowdea up in the shrubbery border or in any 
such a spot, but may occupy an isolated position. 
Some years since 1 was very much struck with a 
specimen in an old-fashioned garden in one of 
the southern counties. A walk ran for some 
distance by the side of a border of shrubs and 
then branched off' abruptly, while in the angle 
thus formed was a very fine specimen of this 
Garrya, whose beauty struck one the more 
forcibly from the fact that a sudden turn in the 
walk brought it immediately into full view. It 
is a shrub that 

Should not be pruned in any \va,y unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as the more cutting is indulged 
in the less flowers there will be. The Garrya is 
not particular as to soil, but thrives best in a 
good fairly deep loam of not too heavy a nature. 
Of this the male and female flowers are borne 
on separate plants, the most showy and by 
far the more generally grown being the male 
or pollen-bearing plant. The female blossoms 
are, where fertilised, succeeded by purplish- 
black lorries about the size of Black Currants 
when ripe. Apart from their beauty when on 
I the plant, if sprays are cut and placed in water 


the catkins retain their freshness for a long 
time in the dwelling-house, and form remark¬ 
ably pretty objects for vase decoration during 
the winter. Garrya elliptica is not at all a diffi¬ 
cult subject to propagate by means of cuttings, 
which should be formed of the current season’s 
shoots taken off in J uly or August and inserted 
firmly in sandy soil in a cold frame. They 
will root during the ensuing spring, when they 
may be either planted out or potted if desired. 
The plant in question is a native of California, 
from whence it was introduced, I believe, by 
Douglas. There are several other members of 
the genus Garrya, but, as far as hardy shrubs 
are concerned, this is the only one that need be 
considered. The beautiful effect produced by 
the Garrya trained to a wall (as here shown) 
reminds one of the great wealth of plants we 
I>os8es8 for furnishing walls, as even in the 
depth of winter we have this, the winter Jas¬ 
mine (Jasminum nudiflorum), and the deliciously - 
scented Chimonanthus fragrans, in all of which 
the inflorescence forms the most attractive fea¬ 
ture ; while the bright-coloured berries of the 
Pyracantha and small evergreen Cotoneaster 
(C. microphylla) combine to form a pleasing 
winter feature. Before the Garrya loses its 
catkins the flowering wall shrubs receive still 
further acquisitions, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the bright golden-coloured Forsythia 
suspensa, whose blossoms are borne in great 
profusion. T. 


PERNS. 

80.— Perns for a basket in a cold 

fernery. —Adiantum Capillus-veneris will do 
very well in a basket, and is quite hardy in 
sheltered positions. Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum, commonly called the Black Maiden¬ 
hair, will be a good plant for the purpose. If a 
large-growing Fern is required, Wood ward ia 
radicans would be suitable. Polystichum 
angulare proliferum would do splendidly in such 
a place in a basket.—E. II. 

76.— Maiden-hair Perns, &c., in 

London. —No great amount of success can be 
expected with these decidedly delicate plants in 
such a locality as Westminster—at least, in the 
open air of a room. In the close, moist atmos¬ 
phere of a Wardian case or large bell-glass the 
plant might, with a little care and skill, be 
induced to thrive moderately well, but it would 
be wiser, on the whole, to attempt such kinds 
as the varieties of Pteris, Asplenium *bulbi- 
ferum, Phlebodium aureum, ana others, which, 
being of a much more vigorous nature, would be 
far more likely to thrive.—B. C. R. 

88.— Potting material for Perns, <Stc.—This 
would answer much the same purpose as leaf-mould, and 
with about twice the quantity of loam and a little Band 
w’ould form a very good compost for Ferns, Ac. It would 
also he useful in the garden for the same purposes os leaf- 
mould.— B. C. R. 


FERNS IN BASKETS. 

There is an abundant choice of kinds amongst 
our exotic Ferns for this method of culture. 
Fortunately also we arc rich in those varieties 
which are suited to temperate and cool houses, 
so that no one need go without a few such 
ornaments to their houses. The Adiantuins 
supply us with several sorts which are adapted 
to each temperature. For the stove the Best 
are A. amabile ; this is without doubt one of 
finest of all Adiantuins for baskets; it grows 
quickly, and young plants soon appear around 
the sides, thus forming a dense mass of pale- 
green fronds ; it is safe also in a temperature of 
50 degs. in the winter. A. caudatum is one of 
the best for small or medium-sized baskets. A. 
eoncinnum is not nearly so much grown as it 
should be ; its long arching fronds are most 
beautiful with the roseate tint upon them. 
A. Farleyense does well also in baskets. As¬ 
plenium longissimum, when well grown, will 
produce fronds more than 6 feet in length; 
this is one of the best of its class. Cheilan- 
thes hirta Ellisiana is better grown in a basket 
than in a pot with less danger of injury to its 
fronds ; this is a lovely Fern when seen in good 
condition. Davallia bullata is fine for medium¬ 
sized baskets. D. fijiensis and D. f. major are 
both good sorts. D. Mooreana makes a grand 
basket Fern, and so does D. Polyantha, and of 
newer introductions D. tenuifolia Veitchiana is 
one of the most elegant kinds in cultivation. 
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< Jymnogramma schizophylla gloriosa is a splen¬ 
did kina for basket culture, better even than for 
pots. For the temperate house, A. amabile, 
already mentioned, A. assimile, A. cuneatum, 
A. gracillimum, and A. Williamsi are all tine 
for baskets. Cheilanthes elegans I have often 
found to grow better in baskets in a rather dry 
atmosphere than in pots. Davallia elegans is 
one of the prettiest ; 1). Tyermani, quite dis¬ 
tinct with its glaucous fronds ; 1). tenuifolia 
and D. pyxidata are also good basket Ferns. 

< roniophlebium sub-auriculatum is one of the 
finest of all Ferns for large baskets. Hypolepis 
distans is seldom seen in cultivation, but it is, 
nevertheless, a beautiful kind for either baskets 
or pots. Lygodiuni scaudena can be accommo¬ 
dated to baskets as it is to trailing upon trellises 
when in a pot. Nephrolepis davallioides furcans 
makesa tine plant for this purpose, so does N. tube- 
rosa. Platyceriuin alcicorue is an enduring Fern 
in any position. For a cool-house there are 
Adiantuin Capillus-veneris (see illustration), 
A. decorum, and A. venustum, all three being 
capital kinds for the purpose. Asplenium 
flaccid urn is a most hardy variety, and longer 
iu the fronds than A. hulhiferum, which is also 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

22. — Tuberous Begonias —The best way 

to store the tubers through the winter is, after 
they have died down, to shake them out of their 
pots and place them in half-dry Cocoa-nut- 
tibre in a box. Keep them where the frost can¬ 
not get at them, a temperature of 40 degs. to 
50 degs. suiting them well. Look to them 
occasionally, damping the tibre if too dry, or 
spreading it out for a time to dry if too moist. 
To start them into growth, put them into small 
pots that measure internally about twice the 
diameter of the tuber to be potted, from the 
middle to the end of March. The compost 
should Iks composed of 1 part fibrous loam, 
1 part Bharp silver sand, i part leaf-mould, and 
part Cocoa-nut-fibre, all mixed well together, 
lie crown of the tuber should only just be 
covered with the soil. Water gently from a 
rose watering-pot unless the soil is very moist 
at the time of potting. Place them in a warm 
greenhouse and keep them moderately moist, 
inclining to dryness, until the young shoots 
begin to appear, then bring them to the lightest 



A Maiden hair Fern (Adianturu Capillus-veneris) in a basket. 


a good basket kind. Davallia canariensis I have 
seen far better in baskets than iu pots. 
D. Mariesi is a beautiful small-growing kind, 
letter suited for small baskets than most Ferns. 
Niphobolus lingua is a good lasting Fern. With 
care most of the kinds suited to a temperate 
house will do in a greenhouse, especially during 
the summer months. It is not advisable in 
either case to let them be too much exposed to 
sunshine; some shading should be provided, 
otherwise there is greater risk of injury with 
more attention required for watering also. 
When well hardened off, small baskets of such 
as Davallia Mariesi could l>e suspended in a 
window for a few weeks during the summer 
season. I have found the fronds of Adiantum 
cuneatum when grown in baskets to be more 
enduring in a cut state than if taken from 
pot plants. Tl»is is no doubt caused by the 
additional exposure through the extra amount 
of air in circulation around the plant. H. 


18. —Chinese Sacred Lily.—Surely you can And a 
Maucer to jraw this bulb in ? I saw one with many offsets 
growing in an ordinary earthen-ware saucer of water the 
other day, and blooming well. To my mind there is more 
tuss made over this bulb than it merits. Its scent is, per¬ 
haps, a little sweeter than that of the ordinary Pheasant's- 
eye Narcissus, but the blooms are not a bit superior.— 


A. G. BCTLER. 
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part of the house, and when they get at all dry 
give them a good soaking of water. They 
should be potted on as soon as the roots begin 
to run round the sides of the pots. If they 
were first jiotted iu small 60 s, pot on into 48’s. 
The soil this time should be slightly heavier, 
using more loam, omitting the Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and adding oue part of thoroughly decayed hot¬ 
bed manure, ana for the final potting use 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots for those in 48’s, 9-inch for those in 
24*8, with the same compost as before, but in a 
coarser condition. Pot hnnly, especially in the 
upper part of the pot. All flower-buds up till now 
should be pickea off, and as growth advances 
tie the branches out so as to let them have room 
for growth. Give plenty of water now, never 
letting them get at all dry, but mind not to let 
any of the water remain on the stems or leaves 
long or else decay will set in, w hich will destroy 
the whole of the stem. Keep the temperature 
from 55 dogs, to 65 degs., airing well on 
bright days by the top ventilators. Shade must 
be given them when the sun is very strong. 
Supply them now twice a week with weak soot- 
water. A very good plan is to feed them 
alternately with cow and sheep-dung water 
if you can obtain it; if not use a couple of 
good artificial fertilisers alternately v ith soot- 


water. When the plants are in full bloom keep 
them well supplied with fresh air and placed in 
u good light. After they have flowered harden 
them off by standing them outdoors, and reduce 
the watering until the foliage has nearly died 
off, then withhold water altogether. Bring them 
in at the first signs of frost, and when the stalks 
have fallen off snake the tubers out of the soil, 
being careful not to bruise the skin, os it is very 
tender, and treat them as advised before,— 
A. W. S. 

107.—Persian Cyclamens. —The treat¬ 
ment of the plants in question has not been 
seriously WTong. It wro, however, a mistake 
to repot them in the spring, and to plunge them 
during the summer on a north boruer. It will 
be easier for you to adopt the planting-out 
system during the summer, and if you can 
devote a small frame to them so much the 
better. If you have no frame plant them out 
early in June, where they will get a few- 
hours’ shade during one part of the day. If you 
have a frame you must lime white the glass 
inside and tilt the lights back and front all 
the summer. In any case, all the soil must 
be shaken away from the roots liefore they 
arc planted out, and a rather light and rich bed 
of earth prepared to receive them. During the 
summer keep the ground moist, but not wet. 
Early in September lift each one separately and 
put them carefully into pots without injuring 
the roots. A month later take them to the 
warmest corner in the greenhouse, where they 
get plenty of light. I am afraid your house is 
hardlv warm enough in the winter, and it is 

I iroliable the fumes from the oil-stove has had a 
>ad effect on them. They will not do so w ell in 
the porch as the greenhouse.—J. C. C. 

105. Treatment of a Pittosporum. 

—This is a plant of very easy culture, and any¬ 
one ought to grow it in a cool greenhouse, as 
by the sea-coast it will stand out-of-doors all 
the winter in the West of England. I fear your 
plant has had too much root moisture. Seeing 
that this plant is now in a warm conservatory 
it had better remain there until the end of May. 
Meanwhile, get it repotted. Shake away all 
the old soil from the roots and repot in a fresh 
mixture of peat and loam, with a little sand 
added. Let the plant remain in the greenhouse 
all the summer. The plant will want very care¬ 
ful watering at the roots for some time to come. 

— J. c. c. 

84.—Plants for a conservatory.— 

Ferns and “ foliage ” plants, such as Palms and 
Dracaenas, are the only plants that can be relied 
upon for a house that does not get much sun. 
A few flowering plants in pots can be introduced 
from other houses from time to time to give 
colour and brighten up the leafage, and iu sum¬ 
mer they will last better than in a house with & 
south aspect. Some creeping plants, such as the 
Lopagerias, will do very well, uud Camellias 
w ill thrive without much sunshine, but as a rule 
with the general run of flowering-plants they 
must be grown in the sunshine to obtain blos¬ 
soms.—E. H. 

10.1. Cutting back Aralia Sieboldi. 

—This Aralia is quite hardy, so it is not likely 
to be injured by frost where Cinerarias and 
Pelargoniums are untouched. Perhaps the 
plants require repotting. They may have been 
overw-atered or not sufficiently supplied, which 
would account for the leaves losing colour. I 
should not cut them down yet, at any rate, 
as they will make new leaves from the top by- 
and-bye, and the other leaves will come a better 
colour. See wiiat condition the roots are in.— 
EH. 

20.—Plants in a conservatory bed. 

— The Acacia must be rooted out before 
you will get anything else to thrive iu the bed. 
At the same time you h&d better take out as 
much of the old soil as you can and fill up 
with fresh. None of the Acacias should be 
allowed to occupy the same l>ed or border as 
other plants, as their roots are so numerous 
and so obnoxious to others that nothing does 
well when associated with them.—J. C. C. 

26.- Camellia-buds dropping off.— 

The Camellias are either pot-bound or suf¬ 
fering for want of water. If neither of those 
instances are the cause, theu I should say the old 
soil has become sour, which would cause the 
buds to fall off also. The only remedy for 
being pot-bound or sour soil is to repot them 
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iu a mixture of flbry-loam, leaf-mould, silver 
sand, and a slight portion of charcoal, taking 
care to have the pots washed and well-drained. 
As you have a gardener he should know which 
of the three suggestions given is the cause of 
the buds falling off, and then act accordingly. 

73. —Indian Azaleas from cuttings. 

Cuttings of the young shoots of Indian Azaleas 
will root freely enough when about half-ripe— 
i.e., just getting firm at the base. Take off the 
cuttings with a sharp knife, and insert them in 
pots filled with sandy peat, with half an inch of 
clean silver sand on the top. The pots must be 
well-drained, and the compost be pressed down 
firmly, watered, and left half an hour or so to 
drain before putting in the cuttings. Make a 
mark with the bell-glass and insert the cuttings 
inside the mark, so that the glass can be taken 
off and put on again without disturbing the 
roots. Stand the pots in a shady part of the 
greenhouse, and wipe the glasses dry every 
morning. Give water, when required, to keep 
the soil in an even state of moisture. They will 
take some time to root, but the greater part of 
the cuttings will do so.—E. H. 

- These strike very freely from cuttings if 

they are taken off with a joint when the young 
wood is fully developed. The best time to take 
the cuttings is about the end of July or early in 
August. Thev should be planted firmly in quite 
sandy peat-soil, and covered as suggested with a 
bell-glass. They should be placed where they 
can be shaded from bright sunshine, and the 
glasses Ought to be taken off and wiped dry 
every morning. There is a great deal of trouble 
attached to striking cuttings of this kind on a 
small scale, and upon the whole it is much better 
to leave the work of propagating to the nursery 
men and florists.—J. D. E. 

35.— A greenhouse on a London 
house “ leads.” —In such a position you will 
find all light and air-loving plants, such as the 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved, as well as the Regal and 
French Pelargoniums, Begonias, Petunias, Mar¬ 
guerites, and others will succeed much better than 
in the close and comparatively dark enclosures 
below,termed by courtesy “gardens.” The chief 
difficulty you will have to contend with is heat 
and drought in summer. The construction of 
the house throughout should be as “ tight ’ as 
possible, and but little ventilation will be re¬ 
quired, two or three moderate-sized openings 
along the ridge of the roof being sufficient for 
almost anything. The floor, &c\, will need to 
be well damped down several times a day in 
summer, and in order to save labour as far as 
possible it would be advisable to make shallow 
beds of ashes beneath the stages, to be kept 
constantly moist. A tank or two of water 
would also be found at once convenient and 
beneficial, and instead of allowing the plants to 
stand on dry shelves or open stages some slates 
or sheets of corrugated iron should be laid down 
and surfaced with fine ashes or ballast on which 
to stand the pots. All those named above will 
succeed, but avoid Heaths, Violets, and delicate 
Ferns.—B. C. R. 

75.— Making a coil boiler, &c.— By 

“ coils” I suppose you mean return “ laps,” as 
the makers call them. There is not much 
advantage in having more than four or five 
“laps,” and to heat 150 feet of 4-inch piping 
you will need a coil of 1^-inch or 4-inch piping, 
with the upper lap fully 12 inches in diameter, 
and the lower ones rather more, as they are 
always made (or should be) tapering inwards 
slightly towards the top. I do not think you 
will succeed in bending the piping yourself, nor 
would an ordinary blacksmith be able to man¬ 
age it. Even if hot, directly you begin to bend 
it the piping flattens more or less, and such work 
can only lie done properly by those who have 
the proper machinery.—B. C. R. 

86.— A coil boiler.— To heat 120 feet of 
4-inch piping with a coil (four laps) of l^-inch 
piping, 12 inches diameter at the top, and about 
15 inches at the bottom, would be required. 
Set it up a few inches above the fire-bars, and 
allow a space of 2 inches between the outside of 
coil and the brickwork all round. The space or 
receiver for fuel abqve the coil should taper 
inwards slightly towards the top, and be 
finished as smoothly as possible inside, so that 
the fuel may not “ hang’’ at all.—B. C. R. 


CHOICE ABUTILONS. 

There are a great number of varieties now in 
cultivation—far more, indeed, than is required 
by anyone. A list of a few of the best, as far as 
they have come under my observation, would 
include, with white blossoms, Boule de Neige, 
which is either in a small state or in a large 
specimen the best of its class, and is the most 
generally cultivated of all Abutilons. As white 
flowers are in so much request at all seasons, 
and this is, except the centre cluster of stamens, 
pure in colour, the latter are often removed, and 
the edges of the petals turned back so as to form 
an open flower, which at a first glance is difficult 
to associate with the bell-shaped one of the 
Abutilon. This method of mutilating the blos¬ 
soms may be often seen, but it is certainly not 
to be commended, as so treated the blooms alto¬ 
gether lack the grace and elegance of those of a 
natural shape. Yellow-flowered kinds' would 
include Cloth of Gold, of a deep-yellow tint, and 
Canary Bird, lighter in colour. Among red 
flowers mention may be made of Emperor, pur¬ 
plish-crimson ; Royal Scarlet, light-red ; Lus¬ 
trous, rich-crimson ; Eclipse, orange-red ; and 
Brilliant, a very dwarf-growing kind with bright- 
red blossoms. Flowers of a pink or lilac shade 
include among their number Anna Crozy, rose, 
with a lilac shade ; King of Roses, deep-rose ; 



Abutilon flowers. 

and Silver Bell, delicate blush-pink. The best 
purples are Purpurea, deep-purple, and the 
Premier, of a lighter hue. Among those with 
striped flowers the most showy blossoms are 
borne by a true species —viz., A. venosum, a bold, 
vigorous-growing kind that will soon mount up 
to the top of a lofty structure. The large pal¬ 
mate leaves arc very handsome, and the flowers, 
which arc profusely borne when the plant has 
plenty of room in which to develop itself, are 
large, borne on very long stalks, and of a bright 
yellow ground colour thickly netted with crim¬ 
son. There is a garden variety, striatum splen- 
didum, which is, as far as I know, the dwarfest 
of this class. In this the flowers arc orange- 
veined and reticulated with crimson. Varie¬ 
gated-leaved varieties are represented by Dar- 
wini tessellatum, a variety of the old brick-red- 
coloured Darwini, in which the leaves are vari¬ 
ously marked with cream colour and different 
shades of green. This is the dwarfest of the 
greenhouse Abutilons with variegated leaves, a 
couple of taller-growing kinds being naevium 
marmoratum and Thompsoni. Of this last thei e 
is a double-flowered form, but the blooms aie 
very liable to drop when in the bud state, and, 
indeed, when they open they are more lumpy 
and less pleasing than the single flowers. Of 
quite a different type is A. vexiTlarium variega- 
tum, a slender-growing kind, With long wiry 
shoots and a profusion of bright-coloured blos¬ 


soms. The flowers are purplish, but the golden 
coloured calyx from whence the blossoms partly 
protrude forms the most conspicuous part of 
the inflorescence. In the typical form the 
leaves are of a bright-green colour, but in the 
variegated variety they are irregularly marbled 
and mottled with yellow. This Abutilon is 
very pretty when employed as a roof plant, for 
the pendulous blossoms are then seen to the 
greatest advantage. It will also survive most 
winters around London if trained to a wall and 
protected by a mat during the most severe 
weather. Another variegated-foliaged kind, 
and one that bears the largest leaves of any, is 
A. Sellowianum marmoratum. This has the 
whole surface of the leaf marbled with a creamy 
tint, and from its ample foliage it forms a 
highly ornamental specimen, but to be seen at 
its best it requires more heat than any of the 
others; indeed, it does better in an interme¬ 
diate-house than in a cooler structure. The 
massive heart-shaped dark-green leaves of A. 
insigne, with their conspicuous network of 
veins, are very handsome, while the large 
purplish blossoms are quite distinct from those 
of any other kind. T. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
QARDKMNo/m? of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. A ll communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and aildressrd to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sejuler are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in <ul vance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, unll be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knoicledge and. 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
a nee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, atul those who reply icouhl do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
■thould mention the number in which they appeared. 


128.— Plan tins Gladiolus bulbs.— will someon* 
kindly tell me what time to plant Gladiolus bulbs to be in 
flower the second week in August ?—Lise. 

124. -Flower farming in the Scilly Isles. 

Would the middle of April be a good time to visit these 
islands to see the flower farming ?—Glo’htkkhiiirk. 

125 — Flowers for a London verandah. 
Which are the best flowers to grow to make a verandah iu 
a smoky i.ondon street look gay?— St. Pancras. 

126. — Raising plants from seed.-ls it a good 
plun to raise Sweet Briers, Roses, and Myrtles from seed ? 
If so, will someone please to state the manner of so doing ? 
— Beginner. 

127. — Christmas Roses in water.— Will anvone 
kindly tell me how to preserve the Pink and Pale-yellow 
Hellebores in water ? Mine droop before the day on which 
they are cut is over.— Beta. 

128. — Seaweed as garden manure.— is Sea¬ 
weed mixed with farmyard manure good for a vege¬ 
table garden and for herbaceous borders where the soil 
is light and shingly ?— Onion. 

129. — Fertilising: Moss. —Would someone kindly 
tell me whether this Moss can be used as a manure and 
placed round a plant, or whether it can only be used as a 
substitute for earth ?—E. G. P. 

130. -Red-spider in a greenhouse.-l should be 
glad if someone could tell me the best thing to do to get 
rid of the red-spider in the greenhouse, as I was troubled 
with it very much last year ?—M. Binns. 

131. — Manure for plants in pots.— I should be 
glad to know if Seaweed thoroughly decayed (like good 
leaf-mould) would lie a suitable manure for plants in pots ? 
Would it be likely to suit Calceolarias ?— Q. H. Gibbs. 

132. —" Fly ” in a garden. —Will someone please to 
tell me how I could get rid of the “ fly ” in the garden, os 
I have been txoubled with it very badly this last two yeais 
and it seems to affect the Celery especially— M. Black. 

138. -Fumigating a greenhouse. -How can I 
best fumigate a greenhouse in which I have a plant of Sola 
num jasminoides, which is invariaWy injured and the young 
shoots killed back some way by Tobacco-smoke ?—F.M.B. 

134. —Stable-manure fbr Roses, <kc.— Will some 
one kindly inform me if the manure from stables where 
Peat-Moss litter is used is as good for Roses, Bush fruits, 
Strawberries, and general purposes as the straw-manure ? 
—Beginner. 

135. —Plants for edgings.— Will “j. c. C.” or 
“ E. H." kindly tell me the names of a few plants that I 
may use for edgings? I should like to get some that 
would stand the winter and, if possible, keep green. I am 
making a flower garden, and would like to get 9ome nice 
edgings for the same. I prefer dwarf kinds. Can I expect 
to get what I want this year from seed ? I live near 
Bristol.—W. Hulbert. 
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136. —Greenhouse plants of eas 7 culture.— 

1 shall be glad of the names of twelve dr twenty greenhouse 

flowering-plants of easy culture which I could get now to 
blossom during summer! 1 Locality, North Yorkshire.— 
Cl.KVKL.AND. 

137. — Treatment of a Datura.— What is the right 
treatment of a Datura? Mine flowered three years ago, 
but has failed to bloom since. It is now most troublesome 
with green-fly, and looks unhealthy, but is not pot-bound. 
—Highlands. 

188.—Culture of White Lilac.— Would someone 
kindly give the particulars for the culture of White Lilac? 
I have just taken some in hand which have never flowered. 
They are in 8-inch pots, and have thrown up fine spindly 
woed.-K. E. B. 

139. —Beetroot for bedding' out.—1 want to have 
some Beetroot for bedding out at the end of May. Where 
and when should the seed be sown to have nice dwarf 
stuff for that time V The sort I have got is Dell’s Superb 
Black Top.—A. B. 

140. — Treatment of Cinerarias.—I have some 
Cinerarias which have nearly done flowering. These were 
grown from seed sown last spring. Can I preserve these 
so as to flower again next season, or must I sow seed again 
for a fresh supply ?—J. G. S. 

141. — Evergreen plants and Ferns for - 
dairy window.— Will someone kindly toll me what 

* are the best Evergreen plants or Ferns to keep in a large 
dairy window, which gets the morning sun and has gas 
burnt in it at night?— Milkmaid. 

142. — Hollow tree bed.— I have placed two large 
hollowed-out pieces of an old Ash-tree (about 5 feet 
diameter) in a sloping Grass garden under the windows of a 
house, and should feel very much obliged for advice as to 
planting them ?— Swainstoniana. 

143. — Scale on Oleanders. —Will anyone kindly 
tell me the best means of freeing Oleanders of scale, and 
keeping them free of the same afterwards? I have tried 
washing with plain water and a sponge, but in a short time 
they are as bad os ever.— Cardiff. 

144. —Heading down a Beech-hedge and 
moving Hollies.—! should be glad to know the 
proper season to head down a strong Beech-hedge, that it 
may shoot out again ; also the proper season to transplant 
Hollies?— Mrs. MacEwen, Dromtnriffe. 

145. —Meadow Grass.—1 have a meadow, which I 
intend to mow this summer for a hay crop. Will someone 
kindly inform me whether 1 could save the Grass crop 
next year if I allowed the “ after Grass ” this year to rot 
instead of being eaten by cattle?—H. O. 

146. — Separating hot-water pipes. — Would 
someone kindly state whether there is any difficulty in 
separating hot-water pipes which have been jointed with 
elastic rings screwed up into the Joints, and if so, is there 
any particular method of doing it?—N. P. 

147. —Double White Violet for a frame.— 
What is the best Double White Violet to grow in frames 
with Marie Louise? I find Comte de Brazza so much 
later in flowering, though treated and planted in the same 
manner and time as Marie Louise.— B. C. B. 

148. —China Asters and Phlox Drummondl 
In pots.— 1 wish to grow China Asters and Phlox 
Drummondi in pots for exhibition at the end of July. 
Will someone kindly give me some information as to the 
time of sowing the seed for the purpose, and how to pro¬ 
ceed to command success?— H. A. 

149. — Uses of coal-ashes In a garden — I have 
an old-fashioned grid or grate in the kitchen hearth which 
riddles all the cinders, the ashes being very fine. Will 
anyone kindly advise whether they can be utilised in a 
large garden ? This being my first spring with a garden," 
am totally inexperienced.— Hannah. 

150. — Treatment of Vines-— Will someone be good 
enough to tell me if it is best to rub off all buds but one, the 
strongest, when Vines start into growth, or to leave them 
until it is seen which shoot shows sign of a bunch ? I 
rubbed all off but one last year, and there was not one 
half of what 1 left had fruit on.—A. B. 

151. — Creeper for the end wall of a house.— 
Suggestions wanted as to the best kind of creeper to grow 
over the end wall of a house, facing south-east, and 
covered in with glass, but not heated artificially. Myrtle 
objected to on account of the frequent syringing required, 
which would cause damp inside.—E. F. 

152. — Onion culture.— Would someone kindly tell 
me how to grow Onions in a garden near a sea-loch in 
Argyllshire? Several people in the neighbourhood tell 
me they cannot grow them on account of the insect which 
eats the root. They have tried soot, lime, gas-lime, and 
salt without success. Leeks grow very well.— Onion. 

153. —Unsatisfactory Lobelia-seed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me why my Lobelia-seed does not come up 
the first time of sowing, and the seedlings do not grow well 
until late in the season when up ? It has been put in frame 
with good bottom-heat, with a thin covering of mould over 
the seed and silver sand. It was the some last year.— Faik- 
Lawh. 

154. — Gladiolus-leaves turning yellow. — 
Will someone kindly tell me why invGlaaiolus-leaveswent 
yellow last year just before they ought to have flowered ? 
Some were planted in pots and some in the garden. Those 
in pots were oovered with ashes before they sprung up, but 
the leaves died off after they were about 2 feet high.— 
Fairlawx. 

155. — Unsatisfactory Arum Lilies. — Would 
someone kindly tell me what is the cause of my Arum 
Lilies not opening their flowers properly? They throw 
them up freely, but they remain half-open, and are green 
instead of white. They are in a large conservatory, with 
a temperature of 50 degs. by day, and about 40 degs. at 
night.— Musky. 

156. — Good King Henry or Mercury.— I had a 
pinch of seed of the above given me last August. I sowed 
it in a box, and it seemed to grow away well till the frost 
sat in ; the leaves at that time died down. The box has been 
stood on a wall outside all winter, and left to take care of 
itself. I was surprised to find that to-day—Feb. 27—the 
plants have begun to grow. I want to plant them out in 
my little garden to the best advantage. Will anyone 
kindly give me instructions how to proceed ?—E. J. p. 
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1J 7 - Ooooa-nut-flbre. - All my 

flower-beds in which bulbs (Tulips, Hyacinths, &c.) are 
growLDg were top-dressed with this fibre last autumn. 
Wiil it be injurious to the soil if I dig the fibre in, wnen 
the bulbs have finished flowering and the beds wanted for 
annuals, etc., or ought it to be removed ? The soil is rather 
heavy, but good.—E. M. B. 

v 158 'T? u .u h A PP le and Pear - trees.— Last 
No* ember there were planted in my garden some Bush 
Apple and Pear-trees. I wish to know if thev will require 
any attention as regards pruning, or if I can do anything 
n .°i^ the,r beneflt ■ I should be very thankful if 

fc. II.’ or any other reader of Gardening would give me 
a few hints on the matter ?—VV. Hi lbert. 

159*—Disbudding Vines.— When Vines start into 
growth, and there are two or three Bhoots to a spur, is it 
best to rub ail off but one as soon as they appear, or to 
ttaem until It is seen which shoot shows signs of 
fruit ?• I rubbed all off but one, the strongest, last year, 
and I had a very poor crop; three-parts of the shoots had 
no fruit. Tho Vines are very old ones.—A. B 

—Plante for flower-beds In North York- 
smre.— I have two flower-beds, each about 12 feet by 
5 feet, and would like them to be full of colour during the 
summer and early autumn months. Will someone please 
to say what flowers to plant, and also the way to arrange 
them to have the most effective display ? I have a heated 
greenhouse where I can raise the plants from seeds if 
necessary.—C lsvkl a nd. 

, 161 - r Cordon fruit-trees. — I have 

planted about forty of these upright trained Cordon trees, 
comprising Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, set out at 
4 feet apart. Will someone kindly tell me how to prune 
them, and the length the spurs or shoots should be allowed 
to grow? When they are sufficiently high (10 feet or 
12 feet) is it advisable to cut off the top ? Twenty-five 
trees are in one row ; would it be well to train them along 
wires so as to meet each other in one continuous row ^ 
At present they are staked. Do these Cordon trees erop 
well ?—Domino. r 

162. — Evergreen-flowering shrubs and 

Climbers.—I have a balcony with an 18-inch cresting in 
front of my house, on which I should like to plant some 
shrubs and climbers in wooden tubs in a balcony facing 
south, but much exposed to the east wind. Would some¬ 
one kindly assist me in this matter, as to what to plant ? 
The shrubs and climbers must be perfectly hardv, or else 
they will not stand the winter. I have tried several, but 
all died during the winter or early in spring. Evergreen¬ 
flowering shrubs and climbers are preferred with good 
showy flowers.—H intingshire. 

163. —Enclosure of trees and Privet.— To 
make a pretty and shady enclosure in my garden I have 
planted, in oval form, about 17 feet bv 23 feet, twelve 
small forest trees (principally flowering). The trees are 
about 6 feet or 8 feet apart, and between each are three 
plants of Privet. Will they all thrive in this arrangement ? 

1 wanted a quick effect, or would have planted further 
apart, but suppose they may be moved in three or four 
years’ time. They were planted three weeks back. Trees 
have about 6-feet to 8-feet stems, Privet from 18 inches to 

2 feet high ; soil, clay; plenty of light and air.—F. B. S. 

164. — Uses of a photographic studio.— I have 
a structure which was erected for a photographic studio, 
but not now used for that purpose. It runs E.S.E to 
W.N.W., and is 8 yards long by 5 yards wide; it has glass 
all round to 2 feet 6 inches on each aide from the floor, 
and 3 feet at each end has no glass. It is 7 feet 6 inches 
from the floor to the eaves ; the ridge is about 5 feet 
above the level of the eaves. It gets very warm above the 
eaves in the summer. There is n* heating apparatus—the 
floor is of cement. Will someone kindly please to inform 
me what to grow in it so as to make it a source of profit ? 
—Efil. 

165. — Wood fires.— I have been burning wood for 
some seven years in an open grate, with a chimney of the 
ordinary dimensions. It smokes very much, and we are 
constantly having it swept, without much beneflt, owing 
to the chimney being “ furred” up with a hard, oharooaf- 
like substance, which the sweep’s brush will not remove 
The builder tells me that in time the chimney will be com¬ 
pletely stopped up, unless I give up burning wood. Two 
days ago the chimney caught fire, and this charcoal sub- 
stance burnt fiercely ana fell down in large, burning 
piece*. Can anything be done to remedy this state of 
things?—G. C. M. N. 

lOG.-Stoking a “Star” boiler.-l shall be much 
obliged if anyone will give me the beneflt of his experience 
in stoking? I have a No. 1 “Star" boiler, with ex¬ 
tended top-feeder. Filled with house cinders, it will bum 
for twenty-four hours without attention, but without 
giving sufficient heat Using coke as fuel, I get splendid 
results m the daytime, when the stove can be fed in small 
quantities; but when I fill it up at night the fire bums hollow 
and goes out, leaving the fuel lodged in the top-feeder. 
Is it because I have too much draught on, or must the 
coke be smaller ? At present it is broken into pieces about 
1 inch to 1J inches across.—J. B. P. 

167.— Uses of a wall. — I have a wall in my garden 
25 yards long and 8 feet high, which runs about east- 
south-east and west-north-west. On the south side is a 
border 6 yards wide of light, drv soil on a clay bottom I 
frequently put in cuttings of “ Geraniums” some 6 inches 
from this wall on the south side in October or November 
and they take root and grow out all winter, with no other 
protection except a few Black Currant-bushes, which I 

E repose to cut down. I shall be obliged If someone will 
indly inform me what to grow against the wall, on the 
south side, that will be the most profitable without glass ? 
Locality: Douglas, Isle of Man.—E fil. 

168 -—Raisi n g Begonias In a propagating* 
frame.—Will “ B. C. R.” kindly state how he manages 
to raise Begonias “as thickly as they eon stand” in a 
propagator? I have one of these made on the lines 
* B. C. R.” has so often given, but my Begonias are not 
ooming up, and I find a mould forming on the soil. I use 
a gallon of oil a week, but 1 do not get a very high tem¬ 
perature. I should be glad if « B. C. R.” wifl state what 
kind of lamp he uses, the amount of oil consumed, and 
the temperature maintained, also a few hints how to pre¬ 
vent the plants becoming drawn, and how they should be 
growl} on when they have germinated ?— Amateur. j 


169. —Culture of Freeelas.—AU lovers of this 
sweet flower must thank “ E.” for his interesting article 
in Gardening, March 5th, page 9, ooming as it does when 
the flowers are going off. I nave a good batch of them, 
and had already marked those to be dried off for the 
ripening process. Will “ E.” or someone kindly say if it 
would not be better to plunge the pots in the open ground 
through the summer mid in the autumn take them up and 
repot into larger pots without disturbing the ball ? If so, 
“ E-’s ” method is to be preferred to that of drying them 
off, shaking out and sorting, and if it will make the 
plants more sturdy it will be a great desideratum.— 
Geo. W. Jessop. 

170. — Mistletoe not bearing berries.— Ought 
not a vigorous bush of Mistletoe, which flowers freely 
every spring, to bear berries by this time? It must be at 
least twenty years old. It was raised on a Blenheim 
Orange Apple-tree from a berry grown similarly in an 
orchard about five miles distant. This lost, though smaller, 
has often borne a few berries, whilst the remarkably fine 
plant I am speaking of always flowers freely, but never 
fruits. Is this caused by the absence of any particular 
insect, and if the plant could be artificially fertilised, when 
should it be attempted and how ? About this season in 
1890 it was tried by passing a camel-hair brush from one 
cluster of flowers to another, and only on one-half the 
bush; but there was no difference.— Cornwall. 

ni. — Gloire de Dijon Roses in a small 
porch.— I beg to thank “ E. H.” and “ J. C. C.” for 
their kind replies to my query about this matter. I have 
taken the advice of “ J. C. C.,” and have got boxes made 
to fit the four corners of the porch, ana now would be 
much obliged to him if he will inform me if covering the 
bottom of each box with zinc or tin will in any way injure 
the Roses? The boxes are 1 foot 10 inches long, 1 foot 
6 inches broad, and l foot 6 inches high, and are inode of 
ordinary white deal. I am anxious to preserve the boxes 
as long as possible, and if some lining were not put on 
the bottom of each box, I fear this softest of timber would 
not last long. Of course 1 should puncture holes through 
the zinc and bottom of box to admit of drainage. If zinc 
or tin would be injurious, I should like to know what 
would preserve the bottoms of the boxes from decaying ?— 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

3271.— Hardy climbing plants for a very 
cold place.— Will someone kindly state the names of a 
few hardy climbing plants for a very cold place in Mid¬ 
lothian ? I should prefer flowering plants, such os Roses 
and Clematis, those that would flower in spring, summer, 
and autumn. I want five of each kind. I should also 
like to know the colour of the flowers. The house-wall 
they are wanted to cover is facing west, and is much 
exposed to very high winds, and gets little or no sun till 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The soil is good. Elevation 
nearly 1,000 feet above the level of the sea.—A. C., Muir- 
f ot's-kiUs. 

2665.— Rules for an association.—I am desirous 
of laying down a few effective rules for an association 
about to be formed in a country town for protecting gar¬ 
dens, orchards, allotments, window-boxes, and flowers 
from robbery and damage by the proseoution of offenders, 

I should feel much obliged for advioe, and for the names 
of any similar existing associations, that 1 may obtain 
information from them, with copies of their rules?— Nemo. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

172. — Raising Balsams and Oocksoombs 

(S. M.). —Sow now in a hot-bed, and pot the young plants 
on as they require room. Use good loamy soil, enriched 
with a little rotten manure, ana give manure-water once 
or twice a week. 

173. — Stove and greenhouse Ferns (M. H.T.). 
—All the kinds named m your letter are in the catalogue of 
Messrs. Birkenhead, of Sale, and as you live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood you cannot do better than take a run down 
there and look over the stock.—J. J. 

174. — Scale on a Pteris (A.).— Your plant appears 
to be Pteris cretica cristata, and it is infested with brown 
scale. Your best plan would be to cut the fronds off and 
burn them ; but if you do not like to do this, dip the plant 
in a weak solution of Gishurst Compound. 

176.— Planting a damp north border (R. O.) 
—If you can drain the border a little, all the flowers you 
mention can be grown in it; but, if not, you had better 
try only the Sunflowers and Chrysanthemums. Many 
kinds of vegetables could be grown in such a border. 

176. — Orchid-flowers (T. W. S.). —Very nice flowers 
of Dendrobium nobile and D. Ward fan um, but nothing 
very special amongst them. The one No. 5 is a very nice 
form of D. Wardianum, but with too much colour in it to 
bear the name of alba. You might, however, with pro¬ 
priety call it D. Wardianum deal bat us.—M. B. 

177. — Oattleya bulbs spotted ( J . Agnew\ — 
This gentleman asks: “ Can you tell me what is the matter 
with these bulbs?" No, I cannot do so, saving that 
they are rotten. I do not know what you call “the 
disease.” I have never seen it. But it occurs to me that 
the plants in question have been standing in a house in 
such a position that the rain has drip)>ed upon them and 
caused the state of affairs here represented. It is no new 
complaint, for I have seen it, not only this year but years 
ago.—M. B. 

178. — Palms for table decoration (James 
Southgate).—I here give the names of a dozen kinds of 
Palms, which will all be suitable for table decoration at 
some time of their life. Ail are of the Feather-leaved 
kinds (pinnate); if you require Fan-leaved kinds, I will 
give the names of some, but the pinnate ones I imagine 
are far preferable: Areca alba, Calamus Draco, Calamus 
dliaris, Calamus ifielanocluetus, Chamndorea grammini- 
folia, Chanuedorea Sarto ri, Chamsedorea Wendlandi, 
Cocos Weddelliana, Euterpe montana, Euteipe oleraoea. 
Geonoma gracilis, and Kentia Forsteriana. These plants 
should be grown in small pots, drain well, and use peat 
and loam in equal parts, made sandy, using a little bone- 
dust in the whole, and give an abundant supply of water. 
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179. —Ooalogyne oeoellata maxima (J. c.).— 
This gentleman sends me a flower-spike of this plant, 
bearing seven blossoms on it, and asks how to grow it ? 1 
like to grow the plant best in a hanging-basket, in rough 
peat and Sphagnum Moss. It can then be placed well in 
the sun ana light, and if kept hot and moist it will grow 
apace and do well. When the growth is finished it should 
be rested by placing the plant in a much cooler house and 
withholding water ; but at no time should the supply be 
wholly stopped, or the plants will suffer.—M. JB. 

180. — Potting 1 Adlan toms (T. James ).—These 
should be potted at once, taking great care of the roots so 
that their tender points are not broken off, then you 
will not have to complain of their bad appearance this 
year. Use peat and light loam made sandy. I do not 
care whether silver sand, road sand, or river sand be used, 
so that it is sharp, and you may use a little bone-dust in 
this with great advantage to j our Ferns. Do not delay, 
but pot them at once, for although dull and snowing 
to-day, to-morrow the sun may be shining, and I am sure 
the plants will start growing at once.—J. J. 

181. —^Tuberous Begonias.— IT. Gregory and G. 
Pinkerton both write me evidently in a great worry about 
the tubers of these plants. Well, one of the applicants 
has but an unheated greenhouse in which to grow them, 
so he may rest contented until the middle of next month 
before he needs to trouble anything about them; but 
“ W. G.," having good stove-heat at oommand, may start 
his at once. They do not require large pots. A couple of 
inches between the pots and the tubers will be ample. 
The pots should be well drained, using for soil a mixture 
of about two parts light turfy loam, one part peat, one 
part leaf-mould, one part good decomposed manure, and 
one part sharp sana, and pot the tuber close to the 
surface of the soil, leaving space so as to enable the 
operator to give a thorough watering as the plant 
increases in size ; but in the early stages of growth some 
care is necessary in administering liquids. If you look 
through the advertisements in Gardkxin’O you will easily 
find out some place to get these Begonias from.—J. J. 

182. — Grass walks (C. Millington).— This lady says 
she has recently taken a property, and round the outskirts 
of it is a Grass pony-trap drive, some 10 feet in width, but 
it is worn a bit in places. What can she do with it? It is 
a pity \ou hod not asked the questiou in the autumn. 
However, get your gardener now- to set some of the men 
in the neighbourhood to work, and you will quickly get it 
done. These men Bhould cut an open ditch on both sides 
of the walk or drive to the depth of some 18 inches, leaving 
the sides quite hard and even on the bare, broken places, 
take out the soil and fill in with new', making it very firm 
and solid. Sow* down in the course of next month with 
some Grass mixture, and this will require to be occasion¬ 
ally watered, and 2(11 will be well if the drive has been 
properly made in the first place. The roller, too, should 
be run over it occasionallj' to keep it in good order. Such 
walks or drives are splendid resorts for walking, riding, 
or driving if kept in good order. I should not listen to 
the advice given you of having the top taken off and 
refilled. By the above plan you will see in the course of 
the season if the bottom has been well made. Mow the 
surface about twice in the year. If there are wet, soft 
places at intervals, let me know if the drains at the sides 
do not obviate these.—J. J. 


HABIBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should alwaus accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkning Illus¬ 
trate, 37, South a mpto n-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— j. /*.—1 . Franciscea uniflora; 
2, Pentas carnea; a, A Himantophyllum ; we should think 

it was a poor form of II. minialuin.- G. T. II.—1 , 

Adiautum cuHratum ; 2, Adiantum maorophyllum ; 3, 
Uoniopteris problem; 4, Fadyema prolifera wants a 
little more warmth ; f>, Pteris macilenta : «, Polypodium 

Paradiscaj.-./. Hawkins.—1 , Maxillaria pieta ; a major 

variety ; 2, Lycaste aromatics ; S, Gongora maculata; 4, 

Bolbophyllum auricomum.- II. Bateman.—1 , Cattleya 

Trian® ; a very good form indeed.- Cornwall.— A Scilla 

(Squill), no doubt, but we should like to see it again, as it 

was damaged by being packed in wet Moss.- C. If. i\— 

Cannot name from a single leaf.- G. W. .V.—African 

Hemp (Sparinannia africana).- A rthur. —Candle-plant 

(Cacalia articulata).- J. K. ,S7ia?r.—Iris chinensis or 

flmbriata.- J. G .—Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica).- 

K L. Coleman.— H®manthu» species. Send in flower. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Daniel Tate.— Apply to Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Read¬ 
ing.-- J . II. B. —Baltet’s “Art of Grafting,” published 

by Crosby Lockwood & Co., Ludgate-hill, lvondon, E.C. 

- James Wait .—As you suggest, the cause is probably 

the repotting. We should say that the plant will soon 

grow on all right again now.- II. S.—We do not know 

of any books that will exactly meet your requirements. 

- E. G. P.— Plant out the Lilies.- J. Keer.—U you 

will send queries about the Vines and grafting, &c., they 

will be duly attended to.- Mrs. Costitier, The Pines .— 

Apply to Messrs. Richard Smith A Co., Worcester.- 

Cycle men .—Excellent flowers of a really good strain of 
Cyclamens. By all means save seed from the best and 

most distinct varieties.- Miss Gumming .—The Gishurat 

Compound has no doubt been used in much too strong a 
state. We should not apply it to tender Fern-fronas. 

No doubt that is the cause of the mischief.- JR. A., 

Famham .—The sample of subsoil sent is of no use what¬ 
ever in the garden. Of course, it can be improved in time 
by deep cultivation, Ac., but by no means bring it to the 

surface.- Hoo St. Werburgh .—Paradise stocks. Apply 

to Messrs. Geo. Bunyard A Co., Maidstone, Kent.- 

Garry Owen and Hannah .—Please repeat queries, and 
write them on separate pieces of paper and on one side 

of them only.- J. W. S. S.—We know of no book that 

will help you. 
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GEMS OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

HARDY GEMS FOR CUTTING OR BORDER. 

QAMPANULAS.—Two grand double whites. 

pERSICIFOLIA, the Peach-leaved ; Urticae- 

folia, the Nettle-leaved, 4d. each. 

rjAMPANULA G. D AH URIC A. — Immense 

heads of deep violet-blue, splendid and free, 4d. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM (true).— 

^ The grandest of the single white Marguerites, 6d. 
n AILLARDIAS.—Those wonderful gems, deep 
crimson, edged gold, 4d. 

PJ.ALEGA OFFICINALIS ALBA. — Ferny 

foliage, profusion of spikes of pure white, 3d. 

fTNOTHERA YOUNGI.—The best yellow 

'-LJ Evening Primrose, dwarf, 4d. 

Til ELYTRA (Bleeding Heart).—Long racemes 

" of pink and white flowers, most graceful, 4d 

TTELIANTHUS MULTIFLORUS PLENUS. 

—The double Anemone-flowered perennial Sunflower, 
best of the family, id. 

TNULA GLANDULOSA.—Golden Daisy-like 

d- flowers, thread-like petals, 4 inches across, 9d. 

TUTONARDA DIDYMA (Bergamot).—Grand, 

-*-*-*- scented leaves, rings brilliant scarlet, strong, id. 

1^~ QXARDA D. ALBA, white form of above. 
T R ADESCANTIA VIRGINICA YIOLACEA. 

J- —Wonderfully grassy foliage, deep violet, gold anthers, 
free, id. 

pOLEMONIUM RICHARDSONL— Immense 

heads, sky-blue, gold anthers; 1st class certificate, id. 

rPROLLIUS EUROP^EUS.—Sea golden-yellow 

J- globes, large as pigeon eggs, hardy and fine, id. 

•TROLLIUS ASIATICUS. — Intense orange, 

* grandest companion to above, 6d. 

OENECIO DORONICUM. — Rich old gold 

^ coloured Marguerite; no other flower of the same shade, id. 

PERENNIAL PHLOXES.—Rob Roy, silvery- 

pink eye and flnkea dark rose; Salmon Royal, deep sal- 


dwarf, pure white, rosy centre, id. each. 

P Y RETHRUMS.—Crimson, grand red, pure 

white, rose, shaded orange, purplish-crimson, rosy-lilac, 
blush, Ac., grand doubles, like Chrysanthemums, id. each. 

AQUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA. — Large 

■A* golden-yellow, long spurred, most graceful, id. 

TJORONICUM AUSTRIACUM, spring-flower- 

dJ ing hardy Yellow Marguerite, id. 

DWARF GEMS, ROCKERY OR BORDER. 

OAXIFRAGA ORANULATA PLENA.— 

Home anywhere ; glorious blaze of purest white double 
flowers, 3d. 

OAXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA MAJOR.— 

U Creeping mossy plant. Sheets bright rose in March. 
Cannot be overpraised, 3d. 

OAXIFRAGA ATRO-PURPUREA. — Mossy 

U mounds, crowds of bright red flowers, id. 

H EPATIC AS.—Angulosa, giant blue, 4d. ; 

single blue, 3d.; single pink, id.; single white, 6d.; 
double pink, 3d. 

TV/TIMULUS CUPREUSBRILLIANT.—Indis- 

penBahle ; only few inches; flowers crimson, id. 

1UTIMULUS CUPREUS (SPOTTED). — 

"J. .Similar to above, except in colour, 3d. 

ANEMONE APENNIN A.-Brilliant blue, 

early spring-flowering Anemone, 3d. 

jy^USKS.— New double, 9d.; Variegated, 3d. 
H.OLDEN FORGET-ME-NOT.-Gold-leaved, 

new, very pretty, id. 

flAMPANULA PUMILA ALBA. — Dwarf 

V/ White Bell-flower, mass white thimbles, id. 

H ardy primulas—bloomers. — p. 

CORTUSOIDES, ferny-leaved, deep-rose, id. P. 
ROSEA, bright-rose, yellow eye, 4d. P. ROSEA GRANDI- 
FLORA, giant form of above, 9d. P. CASHMERIANA, 
gold-dust foliage, violet-purple heads, 6d. P. NIVALIS, 
largest heads, purest whiteness, 6d. P. SIEBOLDI MAJOR, 
lurge form of femy-leaved. white centre, fine, 6d. P. 
INVOLUCRATI, leaves light-green, flowers white, id. 
P. DENTICULATA, vigorous grower, large heads, purple, id. 

A DUMOLLIN. — New deep-violet double 

• Primrose, very free and hardy, splendid, 6d. 

rpiARELLA CORDIFOLIA.—The wonderful 

-*• Foam-flower, wealth of cream flowers, id. 

T7ERONICA REPENS.—Carpet, 1 inch high ; 

* flowers sky-blue, id. 

PENNY PLANTS I PENNY PLANTS! 

TJAISIES, red or white, Lily of Valley, Glory 

dJ of Snow. White Everlasting, Dog's-tooth Violets, Musks, 
common and Harrisoni, Scarlet Geum, Iceland Poppies, 
Polyanthuses, Pincushion Moss, Lemon Thyme, Scilla 
sibirica, Day Lily, Perennial Cornflowers, Pansies, Stonecrop s, 
Arabia, Saxifrages, 12, in i varieties. Is. 3d., free. 

Postage, 3d. Orders is. free. Postal Orders on Wigton, 
Cumberland. Catalogue free. 

J. ST0RM0NTH, KIRKBRIDE, SILLOTH. 


A/fARGUERITKS, yellow or white, choice 
J.U. Fuchsias, Elaine, Desgrange Chrysanthemums, Ivy Gera¬ 
niums, Is. doz.—WILLIAMS. Foilring. Reeding, Sussex. 


rjLEMATIS, &c., rare yel., red, 6 var.. Is. 8d.; 
Lf 12, 3s, Roses, 6 var., 2s.; 12 climbing var., 8s.: 3 var. Is., 
strong, free. Cucumber seed (TeL Rol.jL 12, 3d.; 75, Is.; 500, 
10 show var. 7d Bargain-list. —BROUNT, Rotherfield. 


OLD ENGLISH PERENNIALS. 

10 th Season. Safe arrival Guaranteed. 

Hardy plants to bloom this season : Single Pyreth- 
rams (French Marguerites), resist severest frost, easy to 
grow, various colours, mixed, 8, 7d.; 12, Is. 9d. AnthO- 
mis (Sulphur Marguerite), 3, 7d. ; 12, Is. 8d. Lychnis 
Haageana, the best Lychnis, large flowers, dwarf, 
various colours, mixed, 3, 7d.; 12, Is. lOd Dorottlenm 
(H&rpur-Crewe), large yellow Marguerite, 4d. each ; 4, Is. 
Delphinium, dwarf, gentian-blue flowers on branching 
stems, uncommon, a nerfect gem. 2, 5d.; 12, 2s. 
Gaillardia grandlflora, large orange flowers, S, fid. 
Pentstemon bar betas, coral-red, 3, 7d. Spirna. 
white, 3d. Perennial Sunflowers, first-rate for town 
or country. Collection, 12 good named varieties, 3s. 2d. 
CONSTANT-BLOOMING PLANTS. 
Half-hardy Perennials: Primula oboonica, white, 6 
months old, 3d. Begonia nitida alba, 3d. Primula flori 
bunda, yellow, 5d. Niootiana afflnis, white, 2d. Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums, invaluable for cut bloom, double white, 
salmon, or rose, 6d. each ; 3, Is. 3d. 

List post free ; 100 varieties from 1J<L each. All plants 
labelled ; 15d. orders true; 4s. fid. worth, any selec¬ 
tion, 48.; 9s. for 7s. 6d.; 16s. for 12s. 

REV. G. BUCK, Af». NORWICH. 

■DLUE POLYANTHUS, la. ; Double Polyan- 

dJ thus, 6d.; white Hose-in-Hose, 4d.: double yellow Prim- 
rose, 3d. 2s. worth free.—BURKE, Ballinamallard, Ireland. 


TROUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 vara., double Poly- 

dJ anthus, Carnations, Violas, Auriculas, Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants, cheap. List free.—HOPKIN8, Mere. Knutsford. 


LADY AMATEUR offers some cheap Tuber - 

ous Begonias. 1 know these to be grand, because all 
bloomed last summer. Pot sorts, 2s. 9d. per dozen : 25 for 5s. 
Sorts to bed out, 2s. 3d. per dozen ; 50 for 7s. 6d. Post free for 
cash. All large-flowered single sorts. Please order early to 
secure, an I will return the money if sold out.— Mrs. RYDER, 
17, Worsley-road. Leyton stone. _ 

—Oata- 

- notes, 72 p_ 
Southport. 


n.ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 

« carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. id. dozen, 7s. 100; Henry Jacoby, dark crimson, 
and Queen of Whites, pure white, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100: Master 
Christine, pink, la 8d. dozen: 10 b. 100; White Vesuvius, Is. fid 
dozen, 8s. 100; F. V. Raspail, double scarlet, and Le Cygne, 
double white, 2s. dozen; West Brighton Gem, free-blooming 
scarlet, and Happy Thought, Is. 6tL dozen. — CHARLES 
FRENCH, Robertsbridfre. Sussex. 

A GEM FOR HANGING-BASKETS—Trail¬ 
ing Bellflower (Campanula fragilis), wreaths of Lovely 
salver-shaped blue flowers, 3 good plants. Is., free, with cul- 
tu ral direction s. —RAY NE R, Aven ue. Southampton._ 

E VERLASTING SUNFLOWERS give sheaths 

of golden flowers, grand in garden and for cutting; flourish 
anywhere; increase yearly. 4 for Is., free, with cultural 
directions.—RAYNER, as above. 

niANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

U japonica), 2 feet high; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily gr o w n . 
3 for Is., free, with cultural directions.—RAYNER. 

rpHE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBE& 

■L (Tropceolum tuberosum), robust growth, rioh foliage, 
brilliant blossom; adorns garden, table,buttonhole; succeeds 
in poorest soil; 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions.— 
RA YNER, as above. _ 

TOMATOES.—B. GREAVES, Carlton-road, 

■L Worksop, Offers £2 in PRIZES—First, 25s.; Seco nd, 
15s. at Worksop Rose Show, July 21st, 1892, for THREE 
BEST TOMATOES ; points considered: weight, shape, colour. 
B. Greaves " No. 30 ” is one of the very best in every point, and 
a wonderful cropper. Seeds, Is. Id. tier packet; Plants, 3 for 
Is. 3d. Special Prize 10s. for the Bc»st Brace of Cucumbers at 
the sumo Show. Seeds, Gel. per {jacket; Plants, Is. each. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER—Double Ivy- 

w leaved Geraniums, mixed Geraniums, mixed Fuchsias, 
Is. 3 d. per do/.., free —A. TOM KIN , Florist. Sidcup, Kent. 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY.—Home-grown, 

•L-l flower this spring, Is. Gd. 100; 12s. 1,000, Tree.—G. 
SYM ONS, 6 5, E ast-s t reet, Homcastlc. __ 

B EAUTIFUL NOVELTY.—American Rose¬ 
bud Poppies, as double as a Rose, in different shades of 
colour, a most fascinating flower, Gd. packet.— FREDK. 
BULL, Wonningford, Colchest er.__ 

■R/TAIDEN - HAIR FERNS.—A. cuneatum, 

•LYL strong plants, 2s. per doz.; 12s. per 100, carriage paid— 
R. HOLLIS, St. Oiles -road Nursery, Norwich. 


KS. COLLECTION CHOICE PLANTS, includ- 

J ing Orohids, Ferns, Creepers, Foliage and Flowering 
Plants, Ac. 12 Orchids. 10s. 0d. 12 Greenhouse Ferns, 3s. fid. 
Geraniums, Is., Is. 6d., 2s. per doz., car. paid; cash with order. 
Raspberry-canes, 5s. per 100. Privet, 5 feet high, 10s. 6d. per 
100. Currants,3s. doz.—W. BERGMAN, Castle Cary, Somerset. 

TROUBLE WHITE PYRETHRUMS (Mont 

dJ Blanc), strong plants, 3s. 6d. doz; Anemone alba Jap., 
Is. 6d. doz., car. pd. -J. OS WICK, Barstham, Beocles, Suffolk. 

rnUBEROUS BEGONIAS. — Large, well- 

-L ripened bulbs, suitable for pot culture, magnificent strain, 
single, 4s. doz., free.-C. W. HUTCHINS. Chew Magna,Briatol. 


CtLADIOLi—Surplus stock of splendid strain, 

U mixed colours, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 16s. 100, free.—V. SLADE, 


colours. 
Florist, Taunton. 


GERANIUMS, good, strong, autumn-struck 

O plants, H. Jacoby and Queen of Belgians, 2s. per doz.; 
12s. per 100. free.—V. SLADE. Florist, Taunton. 


T OBELIA Emperor William, best blue, 

-*-J Brighton Gem, dwarf blue, warranted true from cuttings, 
3s. pe r 100, free.—V. 8LADE, F lo rist, Taunton. _ 

TTOPS for beautiful arbours and covers for 
-LL unsightly objects. The quickest-growing climber for 
filling up places or olimbers killed this winter. Hardy, and 
last for ages. 8 splendid roots. Parcel Post, free, Is.—W. 
HENRYB, Canterbury-road, Folkestone, Kent. _ 

HOOD KING HENRY (Mercury)-—The 
vT grandest Vegetable in cultivation. Plant now, 40 roots, 
2a. fid, free.—THOS. HALL, 34, St. John's-road, Scarboro’. 
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NOTES ON CARNATIONS. 

The sooner plants that have been wintered in 
pots under glass can be planted out in the places 
where they are to flower the better. The 
beds will, of course, have been prepared for 
the reception of their occupants ere this. 
The balls of earth should be just moist 
(no more) when the plants are put out, and the 
soil must be pressed as firmly round the roots as 
it is possible to make it by fair means. No 
mulching is required at present—at least, under 
ordinary conditions—though should a dry time 
supervene an inch or two inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or leaf-mould spread over the bed will be advis¬ 
able, especially where the soil is naturally light 
and dry, and will have a much more beneficial 
effect than too frequent watering. Above all, 
take care that the beds are free from wire- 
worm, and remember that burnt earth, 
old mortar or lime-rubbish, and soot or wood- 
ashes are far superior as fertilisers for this class 
of plant to more than a very small proportion of 
manure of the ordinary (farmyard or stable) 
description. Whatever of this last is used 
should be old and thoroughly decayed aud 
sweet—the flaky stuff from an old hot-bed is 
>referable to any other. The past winter has 
leen an exceedingly trying one to Carnations ; 
even now, when things might be expected to 
begin to move a little again, many plants that 
have managed to struggle on so far are collaps¬ 
ing under the influence of daily alternations of 
frost and thaw, and it is to be feared that there 
will be very many gaps in the bods and borders 
to fill up when matters have to be gone into and 

{ jut straight for the season. Here, near Craw- 
ey, Sussex, on our cold, wet clay, hundreds of 
strong layers put down last autumn have com¬ 
pletely rotted away ; even in the favourable Boil 
and climate of sunny Devonshire heavy losses 
have been sustained, and at least one grower 
of my acquaintance near London has lost, 
through the weather and the destructive maggot 
combined, the whole of his stock. Of course, 
the plants were in an unusually soft and debili¬ 
tated state, owing to the sodden soil ami pro¬ 
longed absence of sun when the winter set in, and 
totheseplants, in common with many others, wet, 
especially when accompanied by a low' tempera¬ 
ture and violent changes, is far more fatal than 
actual or dry cold. Last winter, in spite of the 
eight weeks* intense frost, I scarcely lost a plant 
in the open, but then we had two months’ fine, 
dry, ana sunny weather before the winter set in, 
and this made all the difference. All things 
considered, and whatever may be said to the 
contrary, it is undoubtedly a wise proceeding to 
Put dp a portion of the stock—and particu¬ 
larly of choice or delicate varieties—in the 
autumn, winter them in cool pits or frames, and 
plant out in spring ; this is especially advisable 
when the soil is at all heavy, damp, or cold, or 
when much rain falls during the autumn. Strong 
layers turned out of 3^-inch pots into good soil in 
March or the beginning of April do well and 
flower abundantly. On heavy or cold ground 
spring planting has many^advantages, r and 
though wh«re the soil is light and drv autlirau- 
planted Carnations doubt&ss likcle l jtc t, litas, 


fortunately, under exactly these conditions that 
the least danger of loss during the winter is to be 
apprehended. I have seen it stated that seedling 
Carnations planted out in the spring never do any 
good, but last April I planted out rather a large 
bed of quite small seedlings that had beenpricked 
out thickly into boxes in the autumn and win¬ 
tered in a cool greenhouse. They made a most 
robust growth, and bloomed profusely during 
August aud September, after the bulk of the 
plants from layers were over, and had the 
weather been finer they would have made a 
really splendid display ; but the soil was a 
retentive clayey loam. With regard to the dis¬ 
cussion awhile ago in Gardening concerning 
the relative merits of plants from layers and 
from cuttings, undoubtedly the former are to be 
preferred, and, indeed, superior in almost every 
way to cutting plants. A strong layer throws 
out a perfect thicket of shoots, and, "though all 
these will not flower, the remainder furnish 
“grass” for layering, while cutting plants 
rarely produce more than one or two flowering- 
stems, and comparatively little “grass.” 
Nevertheless, they are very useful for small 
pots and for dotting about towards the front of 
small beds. One method of propagation is just 
about as easy as the other—at least, in my 
experience. 

Successful layering requires rather more 
skill or practice than one would imagine, but 
a sharp kuife and a steady, deft hand are the 
best aids. A most important point is to get the 
layers put down early—in July or the first half 
of August—and then, if firmly pegged down into 
some nice sandy loam mixed with a little leaf- 
rtiould, covered well with the same, and kept 
evenly and moderately moist subsequently, 
there ought not to be many failures. Last 
autumn the layers got too much water, and 
without any aid from the watering-pot either, 
so they dia not root so well as usual. Such 
shoots as from their position, Ac., cannot well 
be layered, should be made into cuttings. The 
greater proportion of these will form roots in 
time, w hether inserted in pots, boxes, or simply 
in a bed of soil in a frame, provided the cuttings 
are put in quite firmly, the soil is sweet and 
sandy, the drainage good, and a proper degree 
of moisture maintained. They like, I think, to 
be kept cool and moderately close for a time at 
first until callused, then a little artifical heat— 
bottom-heat is best—is useful to aid the rooting 
process, but when properly rooted the plants 
should be removed to a cool and airy place, 
where they will thrive infinitely better than in 
a close warm-house or pit. Wherever there is 
sufficient space under glass to flower them, a 
number of Carnations ought always to be grown 
in pots. They succeed admirably in this way, 
and give comparatively little trouble, while 
for 

An unheated greenhouse there is nothing 
more suitable. Keep the plants near the glass 
and give them plenty of air and no shade, except, 
perhaps, a very little when in flower just to 
preserve the blooms as long as possible. In 
seasons like the last, when nearly all the Carna¬ 
tions in the open air were washed out and 
spoiled with the constant wet, a few plants 
under glass afford a quantity of large, perfect, i 


and highly-fragrant blossoms, while in this way 
only can seed be saved, unless the summer is 
fine and dry. Beautiful as are many of the 
flaked and edged (Picotee) varieties, bizarres, 
&c., there is a charm—at least, to my mind— 
about really good self-coloured flowers that the 
others cannot attain to. The best pure-white 
Carnations at present are Mrs. Muir, Emma 
Lakin, Mrs. M. Hill, Purity, and W. P. Milner; 

! the finest pure yellows : Mrs. Saunders, Vander 
Stratton Descat (a lovely French flower of a 
pure pale-yellow hue, not so large as some, but 
perfect in form and colour), Germania, and Roi 
des Beautes, another grand French flower of a 
delicate straw-yellow. Mrs. Reynolds Hole 
(orange-buff) ought to be in every collection, 
and a fine comparison to this will be found in 
John Fowden, a pure deep salmon-coloured 
flower, to be sent out this season. Countess of 
Paris (creamy-white) is doubtless the most per¬ 
fect light-coloured variety ever raised, ana in 
pink and rose hues we have Mary Morris, Rhyl, 
Rose Celeste, and Ketton Rose, though I must 
say I do not admire the peculiar hue of the last 
named. Miss E. Weguelin is of a lovely blush- 
rose colour, but, unfortunately, splits the pod, 
and General Boulanger (Weguelin), a splendid 
crimson-scarlet seif, grand for cutting. Souve¬ 
nir de la Russie is a most uncommon colour, 
almost exactly that of a Marie Louise Violet. 

_ B. C. R. 

126.— Raising: plants from seeds.- 

Sweet Briers may be raised from seeds sown now 
in drills in the open ground. Roses also may 
be raised in the same manner, or anything very 
choice could be sown in boxes and placed in a 
close frame. Myrtles also can be raised from 
seeds, if good new seeds can be obtained; but 
my experience with purchased seeds has not 
been favourable. I suppose there is so little 
demand that seedsmen do not take the trouble 
to save a new crop annually. If the seeds are 
good there is no difficulty in raising plants in 
the hot-bed ; but Myrtles have unfortunately 
gone out of fashion.—E. H. 

- All the subjects you mention can be raised from 

seed, but you will find it a tedious business to do so, and 
in the case of Roses not a very profitable one. You will 
succeed much better with cuttings if you take them next 
August or September.—J. C. C. 

Earwigs. —My experience as to these may 
be useful to other amateurs. On making my 
garden from a Grass-plot eight years ago I found 
it infested with myriads of earwigs, and I could 
scarcely get a perfect bloom for them. I trapped 
the earwigs most assiduously by placing inverted 
flower-pots on the tops of stakes (some of them 
put in for the sole purpose), with a piece of 
crumpled-up paper inside each one, turning the 
catch out every morning into a pail with a few 
leaves in it. They were a rich feed for my 
neighbour’s Golden Pheasants, who ate them up 
greedily. I caught thousands of earwigs by this 
plan, yet for some time thought it was labour 
m vain, there was so little appreciable differ¬ 
ence in their numbers. Perseverance has, how¬ 
ever, triumphed, and, although I cannot say that 
I am by any means clear of them, yet I do not 
think I have over 1 per. cent. ( of t he number I 
bad the first two years.—J. S. Najrn^ 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Put in more Fuchsia cuttings. The autumn-struck 
Fuchsias will now be healthy bushes in 5-inch pots ready 
for shifting into those of a larger size. Fuchsias should 
never be overpotted; large shifts lead to gross growth 
and spoil the outline. Of course, strong shoots inclined 
to break away must be stopped, but the best shaped plants 
will be those which have received the least stopping. The 
soil for Fuchsias should be light rather than heavy, but 
they must be potted firmly. Early-flowering Pelargo¬ 
niums coming into bloom Bhould have the branches opened 
out w ith a few neat stakes, and they will beneflt from fre¬ 
quent applications of liquid-manure. I use any kind of 
stimulant which is easily obtainable and not expensive- 
soot, fowl-droppings, sheep and cow-manure, or the 
drainings of the stable. These home-made manures are 
cheaper than artificials. Pot off earl.v-sowm Cyclamens, 
and grow on in heat. Sow Chinese Primulas for early 
blooming, but the main sowing may be delayed till next 
month or later. Freesias which have done blooming must 
oontinue to be watered till their growth begins to ripen, 
and then be gradually dried off. Other bulbs as they go 
out of flow'er move to a cold-house or pit for a time, and 
then plant out. Early-flowering hardy shrubs, such as 
Rhododendrons, Staphyleas, Ac., must be kept under glass 
till the growth has been made and getting Arm. Early 
forced Lily of the Valley and Solomon's Seal must be 
encouraged to continue growth after the flowers are 
gathered. If taken care of they will flower again next 
year. Indian Azaleas when the flowers fade should be 

S laced in a warm-house to make their giowth. They will 
o in the vinery, only be sure there are no thrips or other 
insects on the Azaleas, or they will get on the Vines and 
give endless trouble. I often envy those who can give up 
their vineries to the Grapes alone ; but this cannot often 
be done nowadays, owing to the great demand for flowers. 
Double Primulas should be taken back to a warm, close 
house or pit and be divided, the pieces being placed in 
small ]>ots till rooted, and then shifted on. The compost 
for these should be light and sandy ; peat and leaf-mould 
with a liberal admixture of sand will suit them. Some 
turfy loam may be added at the last shift, but they are 
best started in light sandy soil. These are so useful for 
winter cutting that every body should grow them in quan¬ 
tity . White Pinks may be had in blossom now if the cut¬ 
tings are struck early. My first lot of Mrs. Sinkins are 
now in blossom—bushy plants in 5-inch pots are carrying, 
on the average, two dozen blooms each. The cuttings are 
taken from the blooming plants and struck in heat. Repot 
Vallota purpurea in rich, open compost, keeping the bulbs 
well up, These are valuable plants for autumn flowering, 
ond if the bulbs are well ripened by exposure in summer 
they will flower freely. Hard-woodea plants should be 
moved back to the light, airy greenhouse, and put into 
shape by the removal of straggling shoots. This is a good 
season for repotting any which require more root space. 
Heaths and Epacnses must have good peat to do them 
well, and firm potting is absolutely necessary. 

Stove. 

There are usually plenty of good cuttings now to be 
obtained of the soft-wooded stove plants so suitable for 
winter blooming, and wherever there is a demand for 
winter flowers a good stock should be secured at once. 
Thev will root in a few days if inserted in pots of light 
sandy soil, and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat and kept 
close and shady. If such things as Begonias, Justicias, 
Kranthemums, Conodinums, Libonias, Centradenias, Ac., 
are struck early in the season- they will make very useful 
plants by the autumn. I generally begin the propagation 
of this class of stuff early in February, so there is no time 
to be lost now. There should also be plenty of healthy 
young shoots now of Bouvardias, and if these are taken 
off when 2 inches or 8 inches long, cut to a joint and in¬ 
serted in sandy peat with a layer of sand on the top, and 
started in a close, warm propagating-frame, every outting 
will grow. Old cut-down plants of Bouvardias which have 
broken into growth should have the balls reduced, and be 
repotted into clean pots of the same size, and be grown on 
in heat for a time, then moved to a cooler house, and 
ultimately be placed out-of-doors to ripen growth. Such 
plants anil be very useful for autumn and early winter 
blooming. Rivina humilis is a very useful, easily-grown 
plant. When well grown it is covered with small clusters 
of pale-coloured flowers, which afterwards resultin an abun¬ 
dant crop of bright-red berries, and os a succession of flowers 
and berries is kept up for a considerable time the IUvina 
is a valuable plant for table decoration. If trained to a 
single stem and the head pinched in somewhat neat little 
standard plants from 12 inches to 18 inches high may be 
had in one season. They may be raised from cuttings of 
the young shoots or from seeds. Sow seeds of Gloxinias 
if not already done, and start Achimenes and Gesneras. 
Keep the night temperature now at 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
with abundance of atmospheric moisture. l’ae the syringe 
frequently to damp walls and stages, but the foliage of the 
plants need not necessarily be damped every time water 
is used in the house. Mealy-bug and other insects must 
be kept down by every means at disposal. 

Repotting Palms. 

These will soon be making new growth, and any plants 
which are getting pot-bound should have a shift into pots 
one size larger. If one wishes to hurry on the growth pots 
two sizes larger may be used, but generally the difficulty 
is to keep Palms small enough. If they had all the pot-room 
they could occupy they would be constantly getting too 
large. The small fine-rooted Palms should have a lighter 
compost than the Latanias, Seaforthias, and other strong 
growers. The genus Cocos, of which C. Weddelliana is 
the best knowm, are beautiful subjects of slender growth, 
snitable for all kinds of indoor decoration. The Kentios 
also are among the best for furnishing halls, corridors, or 
the conservatory. When plants are taken into the house 
they should if possible be changed every week or ten 
days, and then they may be kept in condition a long time. 
Seaforthia elegans, Latania borbonica, Areca lutescens, 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ifhefr indicated will equally good 
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Phoenix reclinata, and Corypha australis are all useful 
room and conservatory plants. Drain the pots well, and 
pot firmly. Turfy loam and leaf-mould in equal parts 
with sufficient sand and small charcoal to keep the soil 
porous will be suitable. Keep the soil in a moist condition 
without overdoing it. 

Unheated Conservatory 

Here also Palms will be useful as permanent ornaments. 
Channerops excelsa, C. humilis, and C. Fortunei are hardy 
enough to live under a glam roof, or if the temperature 
should be lower than usual it would be easy enough to 
shelter a valuable specimen with mats. Auriculas of the 
alpine section are now opening their flowers in a cold- 
house, and the coloured varieties of the Common Primrose 
which commenced blooming in autumn are now present in 
dense masses of blossoms. Hardy bulbs if arranged in 
groups can be covered on cold nights with large sheets of 
paper. This has been a long and a tedious winter—very 
expensive in the consumption of fuel where tender plants 
are kept. Forget-me-nots will soon be in blossom, and 
White Pinks are beginning to send up the spikes with, in 
some instances, the flower-buds visible, and lily of the 
Valley, plunged overhead in Cocoa-nut-fibre, are moving. 
Roses also on the roof are starting into growth, and 
bushes of Laurustinus are not yet without blossoms. 
These and Yellow Winter-flowering’ Jasmines are charming 
plants under glass without heat in winter. 

Window Gardening. 

It would in many cases be a desirable change now to 
remove the shrubs from the outside window-boxes and fill 
up with spring flowers of various kinds. Yellow Wall¬ 
flowers and Blue Forget-me-nots are very effective. 
Primroses and White Arabis—in short, any of the common 
spring flowers or bulbs which might easily he lifted from 
the borders and replanted again when the flowering was 
past, w-ould be better than rusty-looking shrubs. Indoors 
there will be plenty of blooming material now. Keep 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias in the coolest room, but frost 
must be excluded, and they need not stand in the full 
sunshine. Primula ohconica will bloom perpetually. 
Another useful plant for winter blooming is Echeveria 
retusa. Roses are not, as a rule, well adapted for window 
culture ; yet there are several kinds of them which may 
lie grown in windows wliere the atmosphere is fairly good. 
The little Fairy Roses may be grown ; one called Fairy 
Pet is a charming little thing, and the Polyantha Roses 
succeed fairly well os window-plants. Ma Paquerette, 
white, and Mignonette, pink, are among the best for the 
purpose, and are not expensive. 

Outdoor Garden. 

This is a backward season, but as soon as the weather 
clears up Rose-pruning may be commenced. In pruning 
Roses each bush should be individualised—if I may be 
permitted to use such a word—and pruned long or short, 
according to its constitution and growth. Amateur 
growers who do not exhibit will do better to ignore the 
weakly growers, and as soon os they die out not replace 
them. There are plenty of beautiful Roses of vigorous 
constitution to satisfy those w ho only want good Roses, 
and having weeded out all the weaklings by the natural 
process of the survival of the strongest, the pruning may 
be simplified, and may be described in few words as 
follows: Thin out weakly shoots, especially from the 
centre of the bushes, cutting out here and there an old 
Bhooc for the purpose of giving more room to the strong 
young wood, the production of which should alw'uys be 
encouraged, and then shorten according to strength, or, 
say, leave from 6 inches to 10 inches, cutting to a dormant 
bud pointing outwards, if possible. Teas may have to be 
treated differently, because after a sharp winter there 
will be frost-bitten Bhoots to reckon witn, and these, of 
course, must be cut back to sound w’ood. But anyw'ay 
the Teas may remain for the present. Those who have 
not yet planted their Roses and may wish to do so may buy 
plants in pots that will do well ; the cost will be rather 
more, but the result will pay for it, and they need not be 
planted till the season is more advanced. Begin sowing 
hardy annuals as soon as the land works suitably. Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Salpiglossis, and 
Marigolds may be sown in heat, and pricked off in boxes 
as soon as large enough to handle. Those who have no 
glass may sow on a warm south border, and shelter the 
seed with netting—at least, all except Marigolds may be 
treated in this way ; the latter are too tender to be trusted 
outside yet. The display of spring flowers has been poor 
as yet, the frosty March winds having done more than the 
usiial amount ’ of damage, even the Primroses look 
unhappy. Planting and turflng should hu pushed forward 
now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Protecting the blossoms of fruit-trees will be the most 
important work now. Each garden and collection of 
trees should be regarded from its own particular stand¬ 
point, the central figure of which will be its position and 
climate. Natural or artificially created shelter will have 
great Influence upon the climate of the small areas occu¬ 
pied by gardens. In the majority of cases every garde¬ 
ner has to do the best he can w ith the means placed at 
his disposal, and many are the contrivances I have seen 
usefully employed to shelter the delicate blossoms of 
Apricots and Peaches. In country districts I have seen a 
crop secured by sticking in the ground the long branches 
of Hazel, afterwards to be shortened and dressed for tall 
Peas and Scarlet Runners. Where Peach-houses are filled 
with plants a watchful eye must be kept upon insects, 
especially green-fly ; it is often cheaper to use a little 
Tobacco in anticipation of the flies—prevention is better 
than cure—and w’nere the borders are full of plants stuffi¬ 
ness in the atmosphere must be guarded against, especially 
in dull weather, by using the syringe less frequently, and 
utilising the moments when a little fresh air can be given. 
A little block sulphur in the water used for syringing may 
save trouble. Where there are several vineries there will 
be imich w r ork in stopping, tying down, and thinning for 
some time to come yet. Do not limit the growth so long 
as there is room for the foliage. A Vine never has too 
many leaves, unless they are crowding each other and 
stealing each other’s light. In the latter case too much 
foliage does harm, and will prove a source of weakness. 
There has been some difficulty in keeping up the tempera¬ 
ture of Melon-beds during the late cola east winds. 
Where the source of heat has been manure only, a shel¬ 


ter of faggots on the windward side often helps to keep 
the temperature regular and steady. No matter how large 
and well mode the bed may be, a piercing wind blowing 
against any part of it will carry away a good deal of its 
warmth. Help, of course, can be given by linings, but l 
have Been much labour saved by a thick w’all of faggots 
or undressed Pea-sticks set on end. Thin out the young 
shoots of Figs and stop them at the fifth leaf. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The remark mAde above upon Melons will apply quite 
as forcibly to Cucumbers in hot-beds. Warm coverings 
at night will be absolutely necessary for some time, and 
if it should be necessary to water, the fluid should l>e 
heated to 90 degs., and the soil required for top-dressing 
must be raised to the temperature of the frame, although, 
of course, top-dressing in cold weather will wait until the 
conditions outside become more genial. The blossoms of 
early Tomatoes will require assistance by the distribution 
of the pollen daily till a sufficient number of fruits have 
been set. All side-shoots should be rubbed off when 
small, and if the plants are grown in pots stop the main 
leader when the third bunch of flowers is visible. All 
young plants for outside planting should be up now, or, 
at any rate, there is no time to lose in sowing the seeds to 
get the plants strong enough to ripen the crop of fniit. 
lost season was one of the worst I remember for large 
plantations of Tomatoes grown without shelter, which 
was rendered more disastrous in the particular district 
from which I am writing by a heavy hailstorm, which cut 
off the first blossoms and in some instances cut the lead¬ 
ing shoots clean off. Sweet are the uses of adversity, and 
I mean to try again, only taking the precaution of getting 
strong, well-hardened plants to start with. I do not 
think much Potato-planting has been done up to the time 
of writing, though as far as regards main-crop kinds the 
middle of April in many districts is not considered late. 
I have sfen good results follow still later panting, but if the 
season coma? dry the middle of April is late enough gene¬ 
rally. In cold districts, w’here possibly the land may Im? 
damp, I should certainly counsel delay till the surface 
soil is dry, at any rate. There is a good deal in getting 
the crop# planted under favourable conditions as regards 
soil. Sow Broccoli, Walcheren Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Curled Kale, and Savoys —just a few seeds of 
each to raise plants for early planting. Further sowing 
should be made in April. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Vines planted in ordinary greenhouses, from which the 
frost is excluded, are now breaking into fresh growth, and 
if the fruit is to oome to anything will demand a share ot 
attention. As soon as they are an inch or so in length all 
the young shoots but one to each spur should be rubbed 
off, and the one left ought to be the strongest, if well 
situated. Where the rods run up the roof in a vertical 
direction they should have been unfastened previously, 
and the ends bent and tied down level with the bases. 
This will ensure the eyes breaking evenly from top to 
bottom ; but when the rods are disposed horizontally this? 
precaution is unnecessary. In order to encourage the 
canes to break vigorously a nice moist atmosphere ought 
to be produced by the free use of the syringe once, twice, 
or more on fine sunny days, while if it can be done without 
detriment to any other occupants of the house it will be 
also advisable to keep it rather more close and warm, for 
a short time, than usual. Where a collection of flowering 
plants, Ferns, Ac., are grown in the same structure 
it is a good plan to institute a general repotting 
of everything requiring it, potting off the autumn- 
struck cuttings of Pelargoniums, as well as young 
E'uchsias and so forth, about the time that the Vines 
begin to move, and then the treatment just recommended 
will suit all alike. As soon as the trusses of bloom can be 
perceived pinch out the point of each shoot, leaving one 
leaf beyond the bunch ; if two bunches appear on one 
shoot retain the strongest, pinching the other out. A few 
Strawberries in pots do well, with ordinary care, on the 
shelf of a moderately-warm greenhouse at this season, 
and, besides being decidedly ornamental, the flowers emit 
a very pleasing perfume, and the fruit, when ripe, is sure 
to be appreciated. The nearer the plants can stand to the 
glass the better, and a nice moist atmosphere is an 
essential—without it red-spider is sure to settle on the 
foliage, and will do a lot of harm. Keep the plants cool, 
and rather on the dry side at the roots until the blooms 
expand, when more water, with some liquid-manure about 
twice a week, must be given ; fertilise the flowers with a 
camel-hair brush doily, and when the berries begin to 
colour again reduco the supply of moisture, and let the 
plants have all the air and sunshine possible, so as to 
develop the full flavour of the fruit. Keen’s Seedling is 
about the best Strawberry for a town garden; Noble 
does well indoors or out, but Is sadly deficient in flavour. 
Asters of sorts, Ten-week Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drum¬ 
mondi, and other half-hardy annuals must now be sown 
in boxes placed in a gently-heated frame or greenhouse. 
Make a good sowing of hardy annuals in the open air. 


THB COMING WUBBTS WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 
26 th to April 2nd. 

Sowed Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Marigolds in boxes, 
and placed them in heat. Shall move them to a cool 
frame as soon as they are fairly up, and when strong 
enough shall prick off 2 inches apart in frames. Put in 
cuttings of various bedding-plants, and potted off cuttings 
previously rooted. Pricked off seedling Verbenas and 
Petunias. Sowed hardy annuals in borders, also a number 
of patches of Sweet PeaB along the back of an herbaceous 
border, chiefly white and scarlet varieties, these being the 
most useful colours for cutting. 8owed Mignonette in 
various positions in beds and borders, as it is a standing 
order with me to have plenty of Mignonette at all seasons. 
Of course, for blooming in winter and spring it is grown 
indoors, several sowings being made during summer and 
autumn for that purpose. Pricked off more seedling 
Musks; the first batch are now in single pots and growing 
away freely. For early w r ork I prefer to sow in autumn, 
and grow on in the warm greenhouse through the winter. 
Repotted Tuberous Begonias which are now starting into 
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.Towth. The tubers of the bedding varieties have been 
stored through the winter in boxes, and these will be kept 
in the orchard-house, where they will start slowly, and be 
ready for planting in the beds early in June. Divided and 
potted Cannae. Shall grow them also cool, as they are 
wanted for massing in the flower garden, and I find they are 
stronger and better without much heat. Potted off plants of 
Gibson’s Castor-oil; this is the only kind I am growing, 
as most of the other varieties are so coarse and rough. 
Pricked off a lot of seedling Eucalyptus ; they come in 
useful among sub tropical vegetation, and are rather 
pretty in shady spots as backgrounds for Ferns. Repotted 
the last batch of Gloxinias for summer blooming in the 
conservatory. Many of the tubers are large, and will ulti¬ 
mately be shifted into 8-inch pots, and when in flower will 
make plants 2 feet over. 1 have hod them sometimes still 
larger. Seedlings are so good if from a fine strain that 
for ordinary decorative purposes named sorts are not re¬ 
quired. Richer compost will be used for the last shift, 
finished pruning Roses, except Teas, which will remain 
another week, as there will be a better chance of seeing 
w hat damage has been done by frost. Put in a number of 
cuttings taken from Roses growing under glass, and which 
have been forced. This is the best time of all to strike 
cuttings from plants in heat; very few cuttings fail. I pre¬ 
fer them with a heel of old wood at the base, as such cut¬ 
tings never damp or die off at the bottom. They will be 
kept closed and shaded, and be potted up as soon as roots 
form. They are simply inserted in a lied of moist Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a proftogating-case. Started Achimeuea in 
heat. Planted the main crop of Potatoes. Sowed more Peas 
and Keans, also Spinach, Radishes, Carrots, and Leeks 
for transplanting. Started Vegetable Marrows and Kidgc 
Cucumbers in warm frames. Looked over early Toma¬ 
toes daily to set blossoms. Tied up Vines which are just 
breaking into growth, and rubbed off some of the buds 
where crowded. Took off a few more shoots in the early 
Peach-house, and tied in those intended to bear a crop next 
year. Thinned the fruit by taking off all those on the under¬ 
sides of the branches, and leaving the crop generally about 
6 inches apart. Shall feed with liquid-manure and artifi¬ 
cial stimulants. Repotted a collection of Funkias, divid¬ 
ing the crowns to obtain more stock of the variegated 
varieties. M oved more Strawberries into heat to come on 
in succession. Thinned the young fruits on plants more 
advanced to about a dozen on each pot. Syringed freely 
with just a dash of sulphur in water for the large-fruited 
kinds as a precautionary measure against mildew. Stirred 
soil among hardy plants set out in the autumn, and 
fastened any which have been lifted bv frost. Uncovered 
all wall trees which are protected by thick netting every 
fine day, replacing the covers at night. Commenced 
transplanting evergreen shrubs. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


171.—Gloire de Dijon Roses in a 
small porch. —I do not think that either zinc 
or tin would injure the roots of the Roses ; at 
the same time, I should prefer thin sheet-iron to 
cover the bottom of the boxes, which would not 
cost but a trifle extra. You should have the 
inside of the boxes thoroughly well painted. In 
addition to the iron over the bottom there 
should be a current of air allowed to pass under 
the boxes, which can be secured by placing 
blocks of wood, 2 inches thick, under each 
corner. — J. C. C. 


165.— Wood fires. —As it is now unlawful 
to send a boy up a chimney to scrape away 
the furred stuff, you cannot do better than to 
give up sweeping the chimney, and allow it to 
bum itself out whenever it catches alight. 
You are not obliged to wait until it gets alight ; 
but whenever you think there is an accumula¬ 
tion of soot in the chimney, a little oil or grease 
thrown upon the fire will soon cause a blaze 
sufficient to ignite the soot. In old-fashioned 
country houses—which I imagine yours to be— 
there is no danger attending it; that, however, 
w a £oint you must decide for yourself.— 


125.— Flowers for a London veran¬ 
dah. —Hyacinths arc easily grown in either 
pots or moderately deep boxes of light rich soil, 
and rarely fail to do well and produce an excellent 
display of colour. Crocuses, Narcissi of sorts, 
Snowdrops, and Tulips, arc also easily managed, 
and do well, but fresh bulbs should be purchased 
yearly. For summer flowering the following 
are well adapted for the purpose, and may be 
grown either in pots or boxes: Pelargoniums, 
Zonal, French, Regal, and Ivy-leaved, some of 
the varieties in the last-name J class being very 
suitable for trailing over the fronts of large 
boxes, as well as for hanging-baskets, etc. ; 
Calceolarias (shrubby); some Fuchsias, of robust 
habit, such as the old Mrs. Marshall, Scarcity, 
Ihmiel Lambert, Charming, etc. ; Marguerites, 
the larger white being much superior for flower¬ 
ing in a smoky atmosphere to the yellow; 
Petunias, single and double ; Verbenas (seed¬ 
lings) ; Lobelias, the dwarf-bedding kinds as 
edgings, L. gracilis, for hanging-baskets, trailing 
over fronts of boxes, etc., and L. ramosa, for 

K ts ; Lantunas, Tropieolums* especially T, 

11, for climbing, trailing,J£t<?, and the 
dwarf kinds for Boxes: or fets.g \A|i iuuI 




anthemums grow well and flower with 
wonderful freedom ; Asters and Stocks should 
not be omitted, and Dahlias, grown in large 
pots or tubs, are grand. In the autumn Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, and Veronicas 
will made a good display till cut off by frost.— 
B. C. R. 

141. — Evergreen plants and Ferns for a 
dairy Window.— The bent plants are Aspidistras, 
Dracjenas, Aralia Sieboldi (green and variegated), and 
among Fern* 1’teria tremula, P. cretico, P. serrulata, and 
Cyrtoniiuni falcat urn are the beat-—E. H. 

is.— Chinese Sacred Lily.— I transplanted a fine, 
large bulb, taken in flower from a glass tiowl, into a pot of 
earth, and found the plant did not suffer in the least.— 
Millicknt. 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSK. 

Meadow-Sweets (Spiraeas). 

Tite best-known variety of the Meadow-Sweet 
for U9e in a cut state is without doubt S. 
japonica, which is a valuable means of supply, 
but it docs not follow that any other variety is 
not fit for the same purpose. S. Filipenctula 
11.-pi. is not so well calculated for successful pot 


taken, the Spinea will be grown very exten¬ 
sively when better known. S. aruncus is simply 

f raud for tall vases, so that its character may 
o fully displayed. In the shrubby varieties of 
the same family are several moat useful kinds 
for cutting when most of the herbaceous varie¬ 
ties are over and gone. Prominent among 
these arc 8. ariaffolia (lovely in the bud), a 
most profuse bloomer. S. Lmdleyana, of most 
stately and noble growth, is nuite hardy. This 
in a cut state looks best when used in large 
vases. Two other useful shrubby kinds for 
forcing are 8. confusa and S. Thunbergi, which 
arc both very valuable for cutting, yielding a 
prolific supply. Later still in the season there 
are other varieties which come in useful. In all 
cases when .Spiruias are used in a cut state it is 
best to take tne spikes of bloom just as they are 
expanding. In this condition they are far 
prettier than if allowed to fully develop; especi¬ 
ally is this the case with S. aria*folia, 8. pal- 
mata, and the subject of this illustration. A 
good depth of water is also desirable ; this will 
greatly assist in the better preservation of De¬ 
flowers. The foliage when use l 
should lie detached from the stem, 
so as not to exhaust the flowers. 

_H. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR AN EXPOSED 
GARDEN. 

02—This is a very important 
enquiry, as there are muny gardens 
by the sea coast that are as much 
exposed as the one here referred to. 
I nave had many opportunities of 
seeing the injury done to plants and 
flowers in wind-swept gardens on 
the West Somerset coast, and I 
have observed that there are some 
subjects that are much more suit¬ 
able for such positions than others, 
plants of sturdy, short-jointed 
growth being the best. I have 
often been surprised at the capital 
condition of the shrubby Veronicas 
and the Hydrangeas in such gar¬ 
dens. If the soil is not too rich 
they both grow into low-spreading 
bushes, and, therefore, are able to 
resist the effects of the wind lietter 
than more erect-growing subjects. 
In the garden in question the 
Veronicas would, no doubt, live 
for years, and would be nearly 
always in flower so far west as 
Westward Ho. The Spanish Corse 
is another plant of low stature 
that is almost wind-proof, and very 
effective when in flower, as every 
twig is then thickly studded with 
brignt-yellow flowers. Olearia 
Haasti is of the same character in 
growth. Its white flowers are not 
showy, but they smell very sweet, 
and tne growth iB so still that no 
wind is likely to seriously injure 
it. Daphne Mezereum and its 
culture, but it comes into flower after the first- i W’hite variety are both low-growing shrubs 
named is all but over when that kind is grown that have fragrant flowers. W hatever is 
in the open air. Thus it forms a good succession decided upon to grow in such cases, it is 
to it, being at the same time quite distinct in most important that the shrubs or flowers 
every respect. Its foliage is both elegant and should he well rooted and well hardened ofl 
pretty ; this may very appropriately be taken I liefore they are set out. It is alwi a mistake 
to arrange with the spikes of bloom* as seen in to crowd the plants with the viewj>f them 
the accompanying illustration, which is an 
excellent example of the adaptation of flowers 
and foliage from the same plant. The foliage of 
S. japonica is frequently very serviceable, but in 
a cut state that of 8. j. aurea reticulata is much 
better, being elegantly veined with yellow. 

Another good kind for cutting is 8. palmata, 
and its white variety also, the rich pink 
of the former and the pure-white of the 
latter being excellent contrasts. S. palmata 
clegans is intermediate between the two in 
colour. Another variety whose merits are now 
being more worthily recognised is 8. astilboides ; 
this, as I have proved, will force well; it will, 
therefore, make an excellent change to S. ja¬ 
ponica. It is of the easiest culture, merely 
wanting a cool, moist soil. This, whether in a 
cut state or upon the plant, is a light and at¬ 
tractive variety ; the purity of its flowers leaves 
no room for finding fault. If l am not inis- 


Cut flowers and foliage of the Double-flowered Dropwort (Spinea 
Filipemlula fl.-pl.) in a vase. 


sheltering each other, as overcrowding has a ten¬ 
dency to encourage the growth to push upwards 
instead of spreading out. A friend of mine who 
resides by tne sea never plants a tree or shrub 
without covering the soil over the roots with 
bouldersor large stones. This weightingof the soil 
over the roots is found to steady the tree or shrub 
and prevent its being blown over by the gales of 
w ind. Low hedges formed of young Spruce Fir- 
trees, well furnished with branches and kept 
annually clipped in, make capital shelter for 
exposed ganiens. Were it my case, I should 
depend chiefly on the flowering shrubs I have 
just mentioned and hardy herbaceous plants for 
the flowers I wanted. There are several low- 
growing Campanulas that are admirably suited 
For the purpose, os is also Alyssum saxatile and 
the variegated variety of that name: while 
Iberis correaefolia would groiy in to. a low, spread¬ 
ing mass in a few years, and produce a sheet of 
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white flowers. Amongst hardy Heaths there 
are several varieties that would add variety. 
Alpine Auriculas would be worth a trial, and 
the different varieties of Polyanthuses and Prim¬ 
roses would do well if the soil is not too hot and 
dry. The common garden Thrift would also be 
quite suitable. There arc also many varieties 
of the dwarf form of Phlox, such as verna and 
Nelsoni, that are decidedly useful for such a 
place. CEnothera macrocarpa and Onosma 
taurica may also be included. This list gives 
the names of only a few subjects that are 
adapted for such a garden. J. C. C. 


135.— Plants for edgings. —There are not 
many plants of a permanent nature that could 
be raised from seeds to be of any use this year 
for edgings, except Golden Pyrethrum. This 
may be sown now, and pricked out in May about 
4 inches apart. Several of the Thymes make 
pretty edging - plants, if cut in occasionally. 
Thymus marginatus elegantissimus, T. lanugi- 
nosus, and T. variegatus may be used to give 
variety. Among green-leaved plants, with a 

f laucous tint, Seduin Lydium and glaucum and 
*oa glauca (very pretty dwarf Grass) may lje 
used. Deep-greens may be had in Herniaria 
glabra and Veronica repens. Whites and greys 
in Veronica incana, Antennaria toinentosa, 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, Cerastiuin tomen- 
tosum, Centaurea ragusina eompacta, Stachys 
lanata, and Santolina incana. A good half-a- 
dozen would include Herniaria glabra, Sedum 
glaucum, Santolina incana, Thymus marginatus 
elegantissimus, Euonymus radicans variegatus, 
and Poa glauca. I dare say these might be 
obtained cheaply now in small stuff, or larger 
plants could be obtained, pulled to pieces, and 
helped on in heat ; but the Sedums will do just 
as well outside.—E. H. 

- You are not likely to get the most suit¬ 
able plants from seed for your purpose. Some 
cheap and useful plauts would be the common 
white garden Pink, Thrift, Sempervivum 
californicum, and Herniaria glabra. Some good 
white-leaved and variegated foliage plants will 
be found in Arabis alpina variegata, Cerastiuin 
tomentosum, Veronica incana, and the Golden 
Variegated Thyme.—J. C. C. 

154.— Gladiolus turning yellow.— It is 

no uncommon thing for a Gladiolus-plant to die 
off altogether before the flowers open. If all the 
plants died off before they flowered one would 
suppose there must be something materially 
wrong in the treatment. The Gladiolus does 
not like our wet, cold autumns, and often fails 
to ripen the bulbs well after flowering. I find 
they have a greater tendency to go wrong when 
they have been grown fora few years in our English 
gardens. I planted one year a number of bulbs 
imported from France, and alongside of them 
some that had been grown in my own garden for 
three seasons. The result of this trial was sulli- 
cient to prove to me that the bulbs degenerated 
greatly in England, owing to our autumns 
not being h°t and dry enough to ripen the 
bulbs. The leaves of the home-grown lot were 
a sickly yellow, while the imported lot had 
deep-green ones. The wet and cold kills the 
roots before the bulbs have had time to ripen.— 
J. D. E. 

3271.—Hardy cUmbing plants for a 
very cold place. —Flowering climbing plants 
suffer so much when they are exposed to rough 
winds that one feels it a responsibility in 
recommending plants for that purpose. The 
most likely Roses to succeed are Gloire de Dijon, 
Red Glory, (Reine Marie Henriette), Aimee 
Vibert (white), Cheshunt Hybrid (light-crimson), 
William Allan Richardson (dark-yellow), and 
Felicity PerpetutS (creamy-white). The only 
Clematises I should care to plant in such an 
exposed place would be Jackmani and Prince of 
Wales. These have purplish-coloured flowers, 
and require to be cut down every winter.— 
J. C. C. 

123— Planting Gladiolus bulbs.— They 

should be planted out as soon as the weather is 
favourable. March is a good month to plant 
them in, and some of them would flower about 
the second week in August, but some varieties 
are late and others early-flowering ; the seasons 
also vary considerably. One season may be 
three weeks later or earlier thau another. Again, 
the bulbs are eccentriey; if two or n»re bulbs of 
the fame variety afcpi^djd htferf>0key will 


not flower in the same week perhaps, or they 
may do so. To have a dozen good spikes in 
flower at a certain time for exhibition it would 
l>e necessary to grow at least fifty bulbs, and 
the man who grew a hundred would be the 
more likely to be successful. —J. D. E. 

— To flower in August they should be planted in 
April, from the middle to the end of the month.—E. H. 

139.— Beetroot for bedding out.— Better sow the 
Beet in boxes in a warm greenhouse and harden off in a 
cool frame. It may be sown outside, but it will lie later. 
And when the plants are raised under glass the best 
coloured can be selected.— E. H. 

128.— Seaweed as garden manure.— For light 
land Seaweed is an excellent manure, used either alone or 
in mixture with farmyard manure.—E. 11. 


ALPINE ADONISES. 

Thksk are a comparatively small genus belonging 
to the Buttercup family, and comprising a few 
fine showy liardy perennials and mauy more 
annual and biennial species. The latter arc well 
illustrated by the well-known Flos-Adonis, and, 
together with A. flammea, autumnalis, dentata, 
persica, and others, make up an extremely 
interesting group. The bright showy flowers of 
these annuals render them general favourites, 
especially in small gardens, where they make a 
pleasant change in the mixed border. Individu¬ 
ally they cannot be said to be effective, but when 
grouped in their various colours and attended to 
as regards thinning out, &e., they are extremely 


Flower of Adonis pyrenaica. 

effective, and assist materially to fill the cut- 
flower basket. They are what are termed hardy 
annuals or biennials, and the seed may be sown 
either in autumn or spring where the plants are to 
bloom. Some of the brighter-coloured kinds, such 
as A. llammea, A. autumnalis, and A. festival is, 
make very charming beds in the flower garden, 
and, notwithstanding their somewhat weedy 
habit, they are readily made neat and presentable. 
In the perennial species the flowers are all much 
larger and showier than those of the annual 
forms, and, although there may be said to be a 
scarcity of variety in colouring, this is 
made up somewhat in their varied habits 
and different times of flowering. For spring 
beds and borders the species of Adonis will be 
found an invaluable aid to the gardener, as they 
are, as a rule, extremely free flowering and 
comparatively easily managed. They delight 
in a rich, moist soil, and, with A. pyrenaica, at 
least, which is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to manage, I have always succeeded best in a 
somewhat shady spot, and in a soil composed of 
peat, loam, and coarse, gritty loam. They are 
said to be impatient of disturbance, and this I 
have found true only in the case of A. pyrenaica. 
It should never be disturbed when once fairly 
established, and some time and patience will l>e 
required before this is finally accomplished. 
Care in spring when the beds are being forked 
over is necessary, and although it will l>e much 
benefited by a dressing of leaf-soil and old stable- 
manure, it will be well to keep away from the 
roots of the plant. 



A. vernalis is, in my opinion, the best 
of this group. It is a very old favourite in 
gardens, and is readily distinguished from A. 
pyrenaica by the absence of root-leaves and 
narrower and more numerous petals. The 
stems, which vary in height from 9 inches to 
1 foot, are branched and well clothed with 
finely-divided leaves. As a spring-bedding 
plant it deserves attention. It is easily grown, 
doin^ apparently as well in light sandy as in 
heavy soils, and in full sunshine or shade. The 
wealth of finely-cut green foliage which clothes 
the stems and the large, brilliant-yellow, 
Anemone-like flowers give it a character quite 
its own. If used as above indicated, the clumps 
will require careful handling when being 
removed from the reserve ground, and a good 
watering will be found very beneficial. It is 
rather remarkable how rarely one sees this 
charming plant in anything like good form ; 
yet, when it is cared for, it is not unusual to 
see clumps a couple of feet in diameter, and 
bearing a mass of their large, cup-shaped blos¬ 
soms. A. vernalis is often bronzed or tinted 
brown on the outside of the petals. It may be 
propagated either by division or seeds. The latter 
method is much to be preferred, the seeds being 
sown as soon as gathered in shallow pans and 
placed in a cold frame. When the seedlings are 
ready to handle the following spring, they may 
be pricked out in the open air in the reserve 
ground until they have attained the 
flowering stage. The variety sibirica, 
which 1 have never seen, is said to 
differ from the type only in having 
larger flowers. March and April. 
Native of the Alps of Europe. 

A. distokta, or apennina, as it is 
often called, is somewhat intermediate 
between A. pyrenaica (see illustration) 
and vernalis. It, however, begins to 
flower as A. vernalis ceases, and is 
therefore desirable in prolonging tl.e 
flowering season until A. pyrenaica 
begins. It grows from 9 inches to 1 foot 
in height, with large, bright-yellow 
flowers. A charming plant for moist 
spots on the rockery. Alps. 

A. voloensis may also be described 
as intermediate between A. vernalis 
and A pyrenaica. The leaves are some¬ 
what like those of the latter; the 
divisions, are, however, broader, and 
the flowers, which are yellow, aie 
larger. April and May. Transyl¬ 
vania, &.c. A. hybrida is a synonyir. 
A. Walziana is said to be a desirable 
plant, but I have not yet seen it in 
flower. D. 

S9. — Uses of Cocoa - nut- 
fibre.— “ G. P. O.” will not do his 
garden soil any good by digging 
Cocoa-nut-fibre into it. I would 
advise that he use it as a top-dressing or mulch¬ 
ing for any kind of plants that are liable to 
suffer from the drought in summer, as it looks 
neat and clean, keeps down weeds, and keeps 
the moisture in the soil from evaporating. Such 
moisture-loving plants as Calceolarias, Violas, 
&c., are greatly benefited by such a mulching.— 
J. G., Hants. 

166— Stoking a “Star” boiler.— If broken 
as small as you describe, the coke ought not to 
“ hang” in the boiler, especially if the interior 
of the feeder tapers slightly outwards towards 
the bottom, as should be the case. See if theie 
is any roughness or projection of any kind on the 
inner surface, and if so file or rub it down ; a 
very slight thing will cause such fuel to “hang” at 
times. You might try anthracite coal, which 
burns a long time, and gives great heat, but 
sometimes it does not suit these small, close 
furnaces at all. If this does not act, better get 
a boiler a size or two larger, which will give 
more heat with less danger of the coke getting 
jammed.—B. C. R. 

157. — Digging-in Cocoa-nut-fibre. — The top 

dressing of fibre put on last autumn may be dug in when 
the bulbs are taken up. The fibre acts mechanically upon 
the soil and helps to keep it open and porous for the rain 
to pass through it. Nearly all kinds of flower-roots revel 
in decaying Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse.—J. D. E. 

149.—Uses of coal-ashes In a garden.—If the 

soil of your garden is heavy, coal-ashes will be useful to 
help to break it up ; but for light soils they are practically 
useless. They may, however, be put to good use in a 
bricked frame tor sinking pots in for winter work. — 
A. U. Bltlkk. 
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FRUITING DUCKWEED (NERTERA 
DEPRESSA). 

In reply to “ M. D.” and other enquirers about 
this plant, the following short article and illus¬ 
tration will give the requisite information:— 
This is an extremely pretty plant when well 



Fruiting: Duckweed (Nertera deprcssa). 


grown and thickly studded with its tiny, 
reddish-orange ljerries, and the minute round 
leaves are very suggestive of the Duckweed that 
infests the surface of our stagnant pools. It 
forms densely-matted tufts, and when thriving 
soon spreads into a largs mass. It is grown 
most successfully under glass, but flourishes in 
the open air, and is an excellent plant for level 
spots in the rock garden ; it requires a little 
protection during the most severe cold. It may 
be readilv propagated in the following manner : 
Take old plants and divide them into small 
portions, and then place them in small pots in a 
gentle heat for a time until started into growth ; 
then remove into a cooler atmosphere. If a 
stock is required, the points of the young shoots 
should be taken off and inserted in pans filled 
with equal portions of leaf-mould and sand. 
When watered, a square of glass or bell-glass 
should be placed over the pan. Thus treated 
the cuttings will take root in a few days ; they 
should then be potted off into 2^-inch pots and 
again placed in a gentle heat until established, 
when they should be removed to a shelf in a 
greenhouse until the fruit is set. G. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROCHILUMS. 

“Mrs. Currei.l’’ sends me, from somewhere 
in Kent, a spike of bloom of Dendroehilum glu- 
maceuin for a name. She says she has had a 
plant with upwards of a dozen spikes given her, 
and that its perfume fills the whole room. I 
dso think myself the plant yields a delightful 
fragrance resembling Woodruff. Some have 
said it had the odour of Heliotrope, but I think 
the former is nearer the mark ; but this I)en- 
• irochilum is not a suitable plant to have stand¬ 
ing in the room long at a time. It cannot wit h 
stand the dry atmosphere. In answer to “ Mrs. 
Currell’s ” inquiry—now she is to grow it ?—I 
inay say that it will succeed well enough when 
hung up in the East India house. It is now 
about fifty years ago that this Orchid was sent 
home from the Philippines by Hugh Cuming, 
and it always blooms about this time of the 
year. The plants belonging to this genus, 
which is called Platyclinis in the new order of 
things, form small bulbs, which each bear a 
single leaf. From these bulbs a terminal spike 
is produced, which is pendulous, and bears a 
many-flowered raceme. In I). glumaceum the 
lowers are not conspicuous for their beauty, 
being white or whitey-brown, small, and alto¬ 
gether simple and obscure; but the perfume 
yielded is delightful, amply making amends 
for their want of attraction in another way. 
Another species found about the same time 
is known as the Golden Chain (Dendroehilum 
liliforme), is a more slender plant, and I have 
seen it apparently suffering from bad health, 
the bulbs shrivelling, and ultimately casting 
their leaves, which comes about through the soil 
l>ecoming sour. This should T>ealon'’eremoved 
without injuring the root ^bf \c)Lte ih^ijc^je 


taken not to allow the plant to get into this 
state ; but it will sometimes occur through some¬ 
one’s inadvertence, and should, therefore, at 
once be taken in hand. This is a very showy 
Orchid when in flower, although individually 
the flowers are very small. It has small bulbs, 
which together with the leaves are of a rich, 
shining deep-green colour, and it produces pen¬ 
dent, slender racemes of rich, deep-yellow 
flowers, which, backed by the deep-green leaves, 
cause it to make a bold show'. It generally 
blooms during June and July, and it will last 
in full beauty quite a month, if kept from the 
drying influence of the atmosphere. D. Cobbi- 
anum is another species which much resembles 
the first-named plant. It, however, has pale- 
yellow flowers, which are, however, deeper 
yellow in the lip ; so also it is of somewhat 
different growth, and its flowers are produced, 
too, in the autumn, instead of quite in the mid¬ 
summer season ; moreover, they lack the delight¬ 
ful odour of D. glumaceum. This species was 
sent by my friend, Boxall, to the Messrs. Low, 
of Clapton, about a dozen years ago from the 
Philippine Islands. These plants require the 
moisture and warmth of the East India house. 
They also like a goodly amount of shade 
and moisture when growing, and at no time 
of the whole season should they become 
dry enough to cause the roots to suffer. I 
dike to grow these plants in pots better than 
in baskets, and the pots should be three parts 
filled with good drainage material, consist¬ 
ing of somewhat large-sized pieces of broken 
crocks at the bottom of the pot, finishing up 
with small ones, above which should be spread 
a layer of good Sphagnum Moss. The soil 
should consist of brown peat-fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum in about equal parts, and in potting, 
some medium-sized nodules of charcoal and some 
fine charcoal should be used pretty freely 
amongst the potting material. These Dendro- 
chilums, during the summer season, require an 
abundant supply of water, hence the reason 
why I so specially noted the necessity of good 
drainage. At no period of the year must they 
be allowed to suffer from want of water ; but 
much less will suffice during the dull autumn 
and winter months. The plants require the 
warmest house, and should be carefully shaded 
from the sun, so as to ensure a rich dark-green in 
their leaves, which contrasts with and setsofl'their 
long, pendent racemes of bloom in such a fine 
manner, quite different to plants that have become 
yellow through being exposed to the sun, or been 
starved by drying. Nevertheless, these Orchids 
like light, and should not be buried away 
out of sight. Now I think anyone of my 
readers may grow Dendrochilums very well, 
and I should recommend that these plants, if 
taken indoors for decoration, should be placed 
in rooms in which gas is not burned, because 
I know such rooms are not often well ventilated, 
else I do not mind the burning of the gas. It 
is the air after it has been burned that is so 
injurious, and when these plants are brought 
in they should not be placed in a draught, and 
they should not be allowed to stand in a room all 
night at any season of the year. 

Matt. Bramble. 


VANDA GIGANTEA. 

This is the name of the Orchid which “J. 
Crispin ” sends a flower of under the name of 
Acrides giganteum ; but I have never heard of 
the plant being assigned to this genus before ; 
and I cannot say if it is owing to the size of its 
flowers or that of its leaves and massive growth, 
that its specific name is derived, but I think 
that it is by a combination of the two. The 
largest plant which I ever saw, I had for some 
years under my care, was about 4 feet high—at 
least under 5 feet—with very large and thick 
fleshy leaves; it flowered every year, and its 
flowers were of a superior form to that just sent 
from Bristol. I should not be inclined to shift the 
plant to a London show just now ; it would mean 
a lot of extra care and trouble, because, being so 
heavy, it would be very apt to turn over on to 
its head when travelling, and then its appear 
ance would be spoilt. I consider half the 
beauty of these Orchids, with their leaves 
arranged in a two-ranked manner, is to have 
them all perfect; but even if the plantgoes safely 
through the journey, the chances are it would 
receive no recognition. It flowered first in this 
country some thirty-four or thirty-five years 


ago in the collection of Mr. Robert Warner, of 
Broomfield, Chelmsford. The plant in question 
was first discovered in Burmah by Wallich be¬ 
tween sixty and seventy years ago. It was also 
found afterwards by Griffith in the same country. 
Lobb, when collecting plants in that country for 
the Messrs. V eitch, also found the plant, and I have 
little doubt but it was some of his sending home 
that I became first acquainted with. It is not 
much seen about in collections ; but the plant 
will gain favour by its massiveness, and, should 
it never produce a flower at all, it well deserves 
a place in every collection of Eastern Orchid¬ 
aceous plants. I used to grow it in a pot, 
and I think this is the preferable plan, for 
when young it may do in hanging Teak-wood 
baskets ; but as the plants gain size they 
increase in weight, and to preserve their sym¬ 
metry they are best removed from the danger of 
falling and from the liability of getting the leaves 
cut and damaged. It requires to bo well drained, 
for, although it requires a liberal supply of water 
to its roots both in summer and winter, this 
must be always of the sweetest. Sphagnum 
Moss is all it requires to be potted in, like all 
other Vandas ; but see that this is always in a 
sweet and sound condition. 

Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE STOVE PLANTS. 

JaSMINVM S A MB AC FL. -PL. 

This plant comes from the East Indies ; its 
exquisitely scented flowers are ivory-white in 
colour, double, the petals much pointed, which 
takes off the formality in appearance generally 
present in flowers that have rounded, smooth- 
edged petals. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
but, like most others that continue in flower for 
a long period, is never clothed with such a pro 
fusion at one time as those that produce 
blossoms from each shoot simultaneously. The 
flowers are borne on short, lateral shoots, 
usually furnished with a few small leaves, that 
proceed from the axil of the leaves on the 
stronger growths, which in a healthy plant 
generally keep on blooming all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, so long as its growth is being 
made ; this is an advantage, as it admits of 
almost every bit of bloom it makes being utilised 
for cutting, for which purpose it is the best 
adapted, as the successional habit of blooming 
doe§ not admit of its ever making so great a 
display on the plant as if the flowers opened 
altogether. 

Cuttings strike easily when they can be 
obtained with some freedom of growth in them, 
but the shoots that are disposed to form flowers 
as soon as they have attained 1 inch or 2 inches 
in length, even if they make roots, are a long 
time before they can be induced to grow freely : 
in the spring about the beginning of April 
cuttings of the right description may generally 
be had ; these should be a few inches in length, 



Flowering-shoots of Jostninum Sainbac fl.-pl. 


but not with the wood too hard or matured ; 
take them oft’ with a heel and put them singly 
in small pots three parts filled with a mixture 
of three-fourths sand to one of loam, the surface 
all sand ; keep mo|9t,. close,.and shaded, in a 
temperature of 70 degs. or a little more. They 
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'will strike in a few weeks, when use them to bear 
the full air of the house and stand them on a shelf 
or some other moderately light {dace. When a 
fair quantity of roots are made move them into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, using good turfy-loam 
with some sand ; they will now do best with a 
brisk stove heat, giving air in the day-time with 
a little shade when the sun is powerful, syringe 
daily, maintaining a moderately moist atmos¬ 
phere. After a few inches of growth has been 
made, pinch out the points of the shoots, for 
the plant has naturally a thin, erect habit of 
growth, and to induce the formation of sufficient 
branches it is necessary to resort to stopping, 
although it is by no means desirable to attempt 
to restrict it to a bush-like form. It is best 
grown round a pillar, or wound round a few 
tall sticks inserted just within the pot; being a 
spare rooter, it must not have too much root 
room, either in a pot or planted out. In July 
move them into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, 
and again stop the shoots. Treat generally 
through the summer as recommended until the 
middle of September, when cease shading, give 
more air, less moisture in the atmosphere, and 
reduce the temperature; during the winter 
00 (legs, or 05 degs. in the night will be enough, 
only just keeping the soil a little moist. To¬ 
wards the end of February increase the warmth, 
and when growth has fairly begun again pinch 
out the points of the shoots, and move to pots 
2 inches or 3 inches larger. In the matter of 
heat, moisture, air, and shade treat as in the 
preceding summer ; they will this season bloom 
from all the growth they make. 

When planted opt, the soil to which their 
roots have access must be limited to a small 
space, or it will most likely get sour. If con¬ 
fined to pots, all they want in subsequent years 
is to give more room as it is wauted, not 
attempting to shake out the plants or disturb 
the roots more than can be avoided. A little 
manure-water in a weak state will be an assist¬ 
ance. The plants will last for many years. 
There is a single-flowered form of this Jasmine 
differing little in its appearance except in the 
flowers. It succeeds under similar treatment 
to the kind under notice. This Jasmine is 
liable to the attacks of most insects that affect 
plants grown in heat. Thrips and red-spider, 
which are partial to the leaves, can be kept 
down by syringing. If any insects of a worse 
description, such as scale or mealy-bug, make 
their appearance, sponge with insecticide, 
finishing with clean water. T. 


ST —Heating: a span-roofed green¬ 
house. — I get a nice clear Are by ten p.ui., 
then rake out the dust and fill up with the before- 
mentioned fuel ; leave the damper out 1 inch 
or a trifle more, give K inch draught by the 
lowest door, and I find fire enough to keep the pipes 
warm at 7 a. in.—». e ., I can depend on it for nine 
hours and sometimes it runs to twelve hours if 
there is not much wind outside. A little practice 
and you will be able to work it fast or slow as 
you want it, by regulating the draught.— 
\V. H. R. 


169.— Culture of Freesias.— I do not say 

that the treatment recommended by “ E.” is 
wrong for these plants ; but I do know that it 
is very difficult to say whether the drying-off 
process is the best or not. I grow a good 
number every year, and am quite satisfied with 
the result, and I follow the drying-off process. 
At the same time, I am quite aware that equally 
as good results are obtained by those who keep 
the bulbs in moist soil all the summer. My 
advice to “Geo. W. Jessop” is to follow the 
plan that he has hitherto found to succeed. I 
may, however, say that it is contrary to my 
experience to find that any bulbs grown on in 
the old soil are equal to those having a fresh 
compost every year, providing the bulbs are 
potted at the right time.—J. C. C. 

133.— Fumigating a greenhouse.— 

You do not manage the fumigation right, or 
else you use very inferior materials to cause the 
injury to the plants you mention. I advise you 
to give up fumigating altogether, and take to 
syringing and dipping your plants in a solution of 
soft-soap and Mater. For plants that have no 
very young grow'th upon them, and which have 
fairly stout foliage, you inay use *2 oz. of soap to 
1 gallon of water ; but for more tender subjects 
half that quantity will do. With T this liquid 
you may syringe or dip an^ p] 
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plant j on .wish to 
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deal with. To be effective the liquid should be 
used when it is warm, and of an evening, when 
the house is closed. It is of no use to syringe 
or dip plants in any kind of liquid for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying insects in the middle of the 
day, when there is sun or wind to quickly dry 
it up. Many a useful invention has been con¬ 
demned and laid on one side as useless for the 
want of using it in a common-sense manner.— 
J. C. C. 

- If the Solanum j&sminoides is growing on a wall it 

might be possible to cover it with a sheet or a piece of 
canvas that would shelter it from the full effects of the 
smoke. I have fumigated this plant without injury by 
smoking moderately two or three evenings in succession. 
—E. H. 

141.—China Asters and Phlox Drum¬ 
mond! in pots. —Sow the seeds in a close 
frame where there is a little heat, but move out 
to a ventilated greenhouse or pit as soon as the 
plants are up, and prick out when they are 
large enough. To have them in flower by the 
end of July they must be kept under glass till 
quite strong. If it is found they are getting too 
forward they can lie plunged outside in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Great care will be required in the 
watering, so that they have enough. Liquid- 
m&nure will help as soon as the plants are strong 
enough to make the most of it. The plants will 
probably do best in a cold frame with the 
lights propped up day and night when the 
weather gets warm enough. Both plants must 
have a good soil, turfy and rich.—E. H. 

130.— Red-spider in a greenhouse.— 

The information given is not definite enough. If 
the plants are trained to the glass-roof, or even 
the walls of the house, it is difficult to reach, 
and it may be necessary to loosen them and dip 
the twining growths in a solution of soft soapy- 
water and Tobacco-liquor. The woodwork and 
glass of the roof should be well washed w’hen the 
plants have been removed. Tie them up tem¬ 
porarily, and dip again in about ten days. 
Azaleas and such like plants may be syringed 
with the mixture, but one person should hold 
the plants over a bath so that the water may not 
be wasted, and it must not be allowed to run 
into the roots of the plants. Red-spider thrives 
only in a dry, warm atmosphere. Syringing the 
plants frequently when they are not in flower 
during summer will keep this troublesome pest 
off.—J. D. E. 

-It will be better to start clean now, washing all 

paint with soft-soap and water, and whitewashing all w'all- 
snrfaces with fresh lime. Afterwards, if thesyringe is used 
freely and the house properly ventilated, there should he 
no trouble with red-spider. Moisture is the bane of red- 
spider, and in this we have the key of the }>osition.—E. H. 

155 — Unsatisfactory Arum Lilies.— 

The waut of warmth is the cause of your Arum 
Lilies not opening. To get the spathes open 
properly, and be of good colour, they require a 
day temperature of 60 dogs, (live them the 
wannest corner of the conservatory, and another 
year cut out all the rising flowers you can see 
up to Christmas, as they only exhaust the plants 
without being of any service. The flowers 
showing after that will not be ready to unfold 
until the natural temperature gets warmer, when 
they will doubtless be satisfactory.—J. C. C. 

- Probably the temperature has not been 

warm enough for the spathes to open out well. 
They open freely enough in a greenhouse when 
the weather is w T arm. The plants ought also to 
be fairly well supplied with water at the roots. 
They are semi-aquatic, and will do with the 
flower-pots in which they are growing partly 
immersed in water. The plants should also be 
grown in rich, open soil, to allow of the water 
to pass away freely. The plants do better in 
winter in a minimum temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs.—J. D. E 

-Tne dull, cold season lately has much to do with 

the failure of these Lilies to open their buds. If you could 
stand your plants now in a warm and well-lighted house 
you would soon :?ee a vast improvement. IasI year there 
were very few Arum-buds which did not open freely, but 
they began to show later than they have done this winter. 
—A. G. Butler. 

143.— Scale on Oleanders.— These plants 
are usually infested with scale, and the only 
wray to get it off is by frequent sponging of the 
leaves. Soft soapy-water, to which has been 
added some Tobacco-liquor, will destroy it after 
two or three washings. 11 should be used as warm 
as the hands will bear it; warm water is much 
more effectual than cold. I do not know that it 
would be possible for anyone to give a recipe to 
keep the plants clean after they were once made 
so. The difficulty would be to remove every 


trace of the parasites. The bush may apparently 
be quite clean, but after a time the scale-like 
growths will again be seen clustering on the wood 
somew'here.—»). D. E. 

1 53. —Unsatisfactory Lobelia - seed. 

—As a rule, this grows like so many weeds in 
ever so gentle a warmth, and if fresh, every seed 
will germinate. Either the seed you have was 
not fresh or else you must have put the pan or 
box into the frame before the rank steam had 
one off, and while the heat was yet too strong. 

find this sort of thing does best placed on the 
shelf of a moderately warm greenhouse. The 
strong heat of a newly-made hot-bed is totally 
unnecessary, and, besides, in such places there 
is often far too much steam, Ac., to salt tender 
young seedlings.—B. C. R. 

- To have these in good time and very strong the 

sets Is should be sown not later than September. They 
then can he grown in a cool greenhouse all w inter, pricked 
out and started in a little heat in February, and, as soon 
as fairly established, moved to a cool frame.—E. H. 

168.—Raising Begonias in a propa- 
gating-frame. —1 use an ordinary kitchen 
or small table-lamp, costing Is. 3d. or Is. 6d. 
This burns a pint of oil in twenty-four hours, 
and maintains a temperature of 70 to 75 degs. 
in a frame about 3 feet by 2 feet. A kind of 
white cobwebby growth does sometimes form on 
the surface of the soil just at first, but this 
generally arises from keeping the frame too 
close, but if the leaf-mould is well baked before 
being used, and the pans or boxes of soil 
sweetened by exposure to sun and fresh air for 
two or three days before sowing, this does not 
occur to any extent. The last was a very l»ad 
season for seed-saving, so I sowed rather thicker 
than usual, and have plenty of plants. The 
seedlings will “draw” if left in the frame too 
leng, so, when well up, I remove to a shelf in a 
warn: greenhouse for a few days before prick¬ 
ing them off. —B. C. R. 

140.— 1 Treatment of Cinerarias.— You 
can preserve the old plants and take offsets 
from them, but unless they are of a very superior 
strain they are hardly worth it, as seedlings 
will be more vigorous. If any of them are late, 
move to a cool pit, just keeping the frost from 
them. A shady position is best; and in due 
time offsets will break away from the bottom, 
which may be taken off and grown on same as 
seedlings.—E. H. 

- I grow all my Cineraria-plants year after 

year from division of the plants, or by taking 
offsets from the roots. Seedling plants are 
rather more vigorous, but the propagated ones 
are sufficiently strong, and form excellent 
heads of bloom. It is always possible to get 
good varieties from seeds, if the latter are saved 
from the best varieties ; but, of course, they 
cannot be expected to come true from seeds. 
When a good variety has been produced from 
seeds, the only way to retain it is to propagate 
it by division. This is done by cutting down 
the plants nearly to the grouna, and they will 
soon form growths from the base of the stems. 
—J. D. E. 

- Divide the roots and pot each piece separately into 

a large thumb-pot, and as the latter gets tilled with roots 
transfer to a larger pot, treating the plants, in fact, 
exactly as if they were seedlings ; Cut unless you particu¬ 
larly desire to preserve some special strain you will do 
better to start afresh with seed.—A. G. Hitler. 

93.— Raising: China Asters from seed. 

—“Disappointed One” will hardly be disap¬ 
pointed again if he follows the following plan— 
viz., buy seed of a good seedsman, and, having 
procured wooden seed boxes or pans, fill them 
nearly level with light potting soil, putting 
the roughest at the bottom, and finish off with 
finely-sifted soil on the top, press down mode¬ 
rately firm with a flat piece of wood, and spread 
the seed evenly on the surface ; cover with just 
enough finely-sifted soil to hide the seeds. Set 
the boxes in your frame, water with a fine rosed 
w atering-pot, and shut up close. The sun-heat 
will be enough to warm the frame considerably, 
and the seedlings will appear in about a fort¬ 
night. Then give abundance of air on fine days, 
and the seedlings will soon be fit for pricking 
off into other boxes or in the open air.—J. G. H. 

31.-Arum-leaves turning: yellow.— 

I noticed the question under this bead, and have 
been looking forward to the answer to it with 
some interest. With deference to “ J. D. E.,” 
in reply to this question (see Gardening, 
March 12th, page 20), I venture to think that 
the subject is not concluded by his statements, 
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ami I, therefore, submit my own experience in 
('elation to the same matter. Last spring 
after flowering, my Arum Lilies were affected in 
the manner described, the leaves turning yellow, 
and in some cases rotting off. Thinking this 
might be due to their having l>ecome pot-bound, 

1 repotted them into larger pots, preserving the 
old ball of soil, but without causing any im¬ 
provement in their condition. They were 
planted out in the open garden in due course 
during the summer, ami grew wonderfully well. 

In the autumn 1 kept only three of the old 
plants, and potted them up, whilst I procured 
a number of new’ plants from fresh sources, all 
of them being potted and placed in the green¬ 
house. Not long after being brought indoors the 
old plants threw up flower-spikes, which opened, 
and almost immediately afterwards the old 
plants began to go the same way as before, their 

leaves turning yellow and ultimately rotting off, ___„ 

and shortly afterwards, sad to state, three of strain will throw 
the young plants (which had 
not flowered) commenced to 
go in the same wav. 1 men¬ 
tioned my difficulty to one 
or tw’o gardeners of expe¬ 
rience, but they were unable 
to suggest a remedy. One 
of them, however, stated 
that he had knowm Arums go 
off in this way owing to tne 
attacks of maggots, and ad¬ 
vised me to throw the plants 
away and start afresh. I 
threw the old plants away, 
but kept the young ones, in 
order that I might experi¬ 
ment with them. Acting on 
the hint of “maggots,’’ 1 
took the young infected 
plants, cleaned aw’ay every 
particle of soil, looked them 
over carefully and repotted 
them in light porous soil— 
the soil they had previously 
been in having been rather 
heavy—and in doing so I 
discovered in each pot one or 
more small white insects not 
unlike a diminutive centi- 

G de, about a quarter to 
if an inch in length. 

I was unable, however, to 
find any marks of injury ou 
the roots or stems such as 
might he caused by the at¬ 
tacks of these insects. Net 
feeling very hopeful about 
these plants, 1 put them, 
when repotted os before 
mentioned, not into the green¬ 
house with the others, where 
a temperature of «*K) degs. to 
63 degs. is maintained, hut 
into a cool-house, from which 
the frost is only just ex¬ 
cluded. Siuce being there, 
however, they seem to have 
recovered a good ileal, aud 
to be in the way of doing 
well, though the house is 
obviously rather too cold for 
them to make much progress 
at present. I should add that 
the rest of my new plauts, 
which have been in the green¬ 
house all the winter, have done well, and are now 
coming nicely into flower. I am in the habit 
of standing the pots in saucers, and And the 
Arums like that treatment, and have never had 
any cause to suspect that cither too much or too 
little water caused the mischief in the plants 
that were attacked. Further, 1 think that the 
fact of the majority of the plants succeeding in 
the house, while those that failed afterwurds 
recovered, though placed in a cooler structure, 
shows that the temperature was not the cause of 
failure. 

The conclusion I venture to draw from 
the facts before mentioned is that the mischief 
has arisen either from the attacks of the small 
white insect, or else from the plants being 
potted in too clayey a compost. I do not feel 
id a position as yet to decide which is the right 
conclusion, and possibly both cases may have 
an adverse influence on t he plant. Itjwould, 
however, be very in 
would pursue a course 


cleaning the roots carefully (hv washing in water, 
if necessary) from all the soil at present in the 
pots, and repotting in a light porous soil, con¬ 
taining plenty of sand and leaf-mould, and in 
due time communicate the result of his 
experience. — H. R. 1). 

136. Greenhouse plants of easy 
culture. —The soft-wooded plants are the least 
difficult to grow. These would include Tube¬ 
roses, liegonias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of sorts, 
especially the Zonal section, single and double, 
with half-a-dozen or bo of the scented-leaved 
kinds. These are charming things, I always 
think, to cut an occasional spray from to mix 
with cut flowers. The denser Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums also are indispensable in the greenhouse, 
as so much can be done with them both in Ijob- 
kets and in pots, or to plant out to cover a naked 
wall or pillar. There are some nice things in 
Double Petunias ; even seedlings from a good 
large proportion of very 


Ole Rkadrrs* Illi ktrationh : old cottages at Liuip<fle1d, near 0 \ted. Surrey. 
<:aiU'Knimi Illihtkatku from a photojrraph sent hv Mr. W. 8. Rogers, 
Chiswick. 


handsome double flowers. Arum Lilies must | 
also he had ; young offsets obtained now and 

J >] an ted out will make strong roots for lifting in 
September, or, if preferred, they may he grown 
on in pots. Vallotn purpurea is a bright, easily- 
managed bulb that everybody should grow. I*)o 
not pot deep, and ripen in summer by exposure 
in the Bunshine outside. Genista fragrans, Hy- 
drangeas of sorts, Coronilla glauea and its varie¬ 
gated variety, with White, Yellow, and Blue Mar¬ 
guerites, will Ikj useful. Abutilons I tind very 
useful, especially when planted out in a light 
position ; they will flower all the winter, and 
there is so much variety of colour. Agapanthus 
umhellatus, Liliums Harrisi and auratum, 
Chrysanthemums in variety. Among foliage 
plants Aspidistras, Arali&s, drevilleaa, Dra¬ 
caenas, and two or three Palms, such as Latania 
borbonica and Seaforthia elegans, will be useful. 
It is better not to attempt too much ; grow a 
few things well, and they will he more satisfac¬ 
tory.—E. H. 


ntfrestiug. if the tuerist 


103.— Cutting: back Aralia Sieboldi. 

—This very useful plant will endure with im¬ 
punity a degree of cold that would he fatal to 
<'incrarias or Pelargoniums, therefore “Black 
Thatch ” must look to some other cause for his 
plants turning brown ; hut as they are liable to 
lose their bottom leaves, and get long, hare 
stems, it is advisable to cut them down, and 
they then soon make nice, dwarf, bushy plants. 
Again, if “Black Thatch’’has no heat at com¬ 
mand, I would advise that he leave the plants 
until May before cutting them down. Keep 
them moderately dry at the roots until they 
start into growth, then shake out and repot. I 
treat all my plants in this way that are getting 
too long in the stem to he ornamental.—J. G., 
11 ant a. 

COTTAGE GARDENS. 

The very phrase “ cottage gardens ” calls up 
many pleasant memories, and brings to inind 
many pleasant sights and 
sounds, not only in country 
places, hut also in the very 
suburbs of London and other 
large towns in England 
where such gardens are to 
he found. Throughout the 
length and breadth of 
England the traveller, more 
especially, is delighted with 
cosy little hamlets and vil¬ 
lages rendered homely and 
beautiful by cottage gardens 
tilled, as moat of them fortu¬ 
nately are, with blossoming 
or fruitful trees or shrubs, 
and nearly always with 
homely, old-fashioned 
flowers. Mr. Rogers, whom 
we have to thank for the 
photograph from which the 
annexed engraving was pre¬ 
pared, sends us the following 
notes concerning it:— 
“ Limpsheld is a delightful 
little village in Surrey, some 
mile or so from Oxted—the 
nearest railway station. It 
can he reached from Croy¬ 
don in about twenty minutes 
by rail. The principal street 
ascends a considerable hill, 
and contains the usual as¬ 
sortment of houses, large 
and small, that are to be 
found in villages of this same 
size and age. Neat and clean 
is Limpsheld, ami its cot¬ 
tagers are well versed in the 
art of flower-growing, for 
scarcely a single dwelling hut 
has its tinv garden abloom 
with St4x:k and Pansy, 
Mignonette, Marigold, and 
Geranium, whilst the fronts 
of the cottages are covered 
with Monthly Roses, Gloire 
de Dijon Rose, or Honey 
suckle. Ascending the hill 
and half-way up on the right 
hand is a lane, which leaves 
Knrm.cd tor theroa.lway at right angle,. 

Bedford Park, In this 18 t,ie row °* cottage* 

shown in the engravnu. 
The timbers in the walls 
and the diamond panes in the leaded window 
casements show these cottages to lie of no 
very modern date. Probably they have shel¬ 
tered many generations of folk, of which 
the ancient dame in the picture is not the 
last or least interesting. Limpstield people 
are shrewd at a bargain, if I may judge 
hy the sample who posed to my lens in this 
instance. She did not object to be photographed, 
but the price was to b© two copies of the re¬ 
sulting impression. The copies were duly for¬ 
warded, and may they have given the worthy 
dame and her kin the pleasure she hoped to 
obtain from them. The bargain was not a one¬ 
sided one after all, for my model—in spite of 
her eighty summers—stood firm as a rock, and 
thus contributed in the best way she could to 
the success of my picture.” 

The “English Flower Garden "—TAr 

edition uf thin'book tinutr entirely tail qf print. The old 
platen hare Item broken upland f** i cork, ichich han been 
reviled, u jheinfjjepriidetl bp H. 0 H. Clarke of Edinburgh. 
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FRUIT. 

ESPALIER APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 
In reply to “ R. H. B.” and other querists, 
these are especially suitable for gardens of 
limited extent, as they occupy but very little 
space and make excellent backgrounds to the 
kitchen or fruit garden borders, and when once 
started they produce a maximum return of the 
very finest fruit for a minimum of attention, 
and in places where violent gales of wind are 
frequent during the autumn this form of tree 
will be found to show the best results of any in 
holding; the fruit on until the proper season for 
gathering comes round. This is by no means a 
small matter in seasons like that just past, 
when, although the fruit crops were good, so 
much of it was blown oil' and damaged in an 
immature state as to greatly reduce the profits of 
the crop ; but with the espaliers the largest per¬ 
centage of fruit attained maturity on the tree. 
There is no necessity for costly trellises, unless 
one likes to have the best of everything in one’s 
garden ; a temporary arrangement (see illus¬ 
tration) answers just as well. I am now fixing 
up trellises for espaliers by inserting stout posts 
and stretching wire horizontally, as these are 
really cheaper than stakes, which require renew¬ 
ing nearly every vear. One summer and one 
winter pruning is all that the espalier trees get, 
the shoots being tied to the trellis with stout 
tar-string, which lasts two or three seasons. 
The finest anti best-coloured fruits are grown in 
this simple manner, as the trees are easily got 
at, and when the fruit is well set one can walk 
along on each side of the trellis and soon take 
off all the small or misshapen fruits, and a 
mulch over the roots ensures the produce swell¬ 
ing up to its full size. J. G., Hunt*. 


159.— Disbudding Vines.— In your case, 
or for that matter every other where the Vines 


the conclusion that the amount of pruning to 
be done must depend upon the number of 
branches there are on the trees, and how many 
times the trees have been headed back in the 
nursery. I have a lot of trees that I purchased 
last autumn, so good and well-balanced by the 
attention given in the nursery that no pruning 
is required ; the base is formed, and all the work 
now is to thin out a shoot occasionally to prevent 
overcrowding.—E. H. 

- It is difficult to say how much the trees 

ought to be pruned without seeing them. Some¬ 
times trees are sent home from the nursery well 
furnished with fibrous roots and but little young 
wood. In that case it might be better not to 
do any pruning at all. On the other hand, if 
the trees have been planted two years without 
being removed they might need to be piuned, 
for they will probably be furnished with long 
shoots of the past year’s growth ; but even if 
this is so, these growths may be cut back to 
half or one-third of their lengths only. Close 
pruning causes the trees to make much unfruitful 
wood, while the reverse treatment studs the 
branches freely with blossom-buds.—J. D. E. 
100.—Apples for a roadside garden. 

—“ Anxious One ” will hardly succeed in keep¬ 
ing his crop of Apples from the depredations of 
boys by any careful selection of varieties, 
although he may succeed in reducing the mis¬ 
chief to a minimum. I would advise the follow¬ 
ing varieties as likely to suit the position, being 
hard and sour when on the trees, and not fit for 
use until after Christmas—viz., Wellington, a 
very sour but excellent cooking Apple ; French 
Crab, a hard, green Apple, keeps well until 
spring; Norfolk Beaufin, a hard, very large 
Apple, good cooker and late keeper : Stunner 
Pippin is a good Apple for late use, anti of not 
very showy exterior ; Golden Knob, a small, 
russety Apple, excellent quality, but makes 
little show on the trees ; Court Pendu Plat, 



are weak, and do not show many bunches, it is 
not good practice to rub off any budB until the 
shoots have extended sufficient to tell where 
they have any bunches on them or not. Seeing 
that the Vine9 are very old, and yon do not see 
your way clear to root them out and plant young 
ones, you had better take up a young cane from 
each Vine this season, as young canes are more 
likely to be fruitful than old ones, and some¬ 
times the taking up of a young cane increases 
the vigour of old Vines considerably.—J. C. C. 

72.—Fig-tree in an unheated vinery. 

—I fear that the back wall of a vinery would 
not answer very well for Figs, as of all fruits 
they delight in plenty of direct sunlight. Of 
course, much depends on how close the Vines 
are trained together, for if only on the rafters, 
so that a fair amount of sunrays could reach the 
Figs, they would do tolerably well; but if the 
wall is in semi-darkness it would be better to 
put some kind of ornamental flowering climber 
on it than a Fig-tree.—J. G., Hantx. 

158.— Bush Apple and Pear-trees.— 
The object of shortening back the shoots of 
young trees is to get a good base to them. If 
there are branches enough already there is no 
need to cutback, and perhaps no pruning at all 
may be required. With bush-trees, especially, 
if on the Paradise-stock, what little pruning is 
necessary should be done in summer, and this be 
directed mainly to prevent crowding. If a tree 
is thin of branches it may be advisable to cut it 
back pretty hard in some cases to get the bottom 
well furnished if well-balanced trees are re¬ 
quired. Unpruned trees will probably bear as 
much fruit, but they will not possess that per¬ 
fect outline which a tree properly started does. 
But almost any intelligent person, if he takes the 
trouble to think the ntatter out,,v$ll -come to 
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very late in flowering and a good keeper, the fruit 
clings well to the trees, and is not easily 
knocked off.—J. G. H. 

150.— Treatment of Vines.— Disbudding early is 
valuable in its concentration of growing force ; but if there 
is any doubt where the bunches are, it is as well to hold 
on to some of the young shoots till enough bunches for a 
crop can be seen.—E. H. 


—— It would he better to leave the young shoots on 
the Vines until it is seen which of them are likely to produce 
the best bunch, or whether some of them will produce a 
bunch at all. It is easy to tell whether a shoot will have 
a bunch on it or not very soon after it has started to grow. 
—J. D. E. 


134.— Stable-manure for Roses.—I have used 
peat-moss-litter-nianure for several yeais for all garden pur¬ 
poses with the best results, except for making hot-beds, 
and for this purpose longer manure is required, though 
the Moss-litter answers well for filling pits for Cucumbers 
and Melons.—E. H. 

-Manure from stables where peat-moss has 

been used as litter answers very well for Roses, 
bush-fruits, and Strawberries. I have used it 
on all of them during the last eight years. I 
have undertaken to clear out a large stable-yard all 
the year round where it is constantly used. It is 
excellent also for flower-borders, and I found its 
effects on Grass lands was much more rapid than 
the ordinary manure. I pay half-a-crown per 
load for it, and cart it over three miles.— 
J. D. E. 

140. —Separating hot-water pipes.— 

I suppose you mean what are known as the 
“expansion joints.” If the rubber rings have 
got fairly stuck to the pipes, you may have a 
job, and I have had to burn them out before 
now. After all, there is nothing like the Port¬ 
land ceznent joints. They are easily and quickly 
made, besides being practically everlasting, and 
if at any time the pipes are to be taken apart all 
that is necessary is to just break the face of the 


cement with a hard steel chisel, and with a little 
wriggling about of the pipes the job is done. — 
B.C.R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

138.— Culture of White Lilac.— If you 

want to force the Lilac early you cannot do 
better than grow the plants in pots. They 
require liberal root-room, and should be kept 
under glass in a cool, airy house until the 
branches have made considerable growth. The 
plants may then be taken to the open air, but 
they must be liberally supplied with water at 
all times. You had better shift the plants into 
12-inch pots at once and cut away the spindly 
growth, relying on what they make after this to 
furnish flowering wood. You must, however, 
take care of the tops of the strongest growths. — 
J. C. C. 

163.—Enclosure of trees and Privet. 

—I think it was a mistake to plant Privet 
between the trees, as it is such a free-rooting 
subject that it will rob the other trees of the 
moisture they ought to have. They will not, 
however, do any harm for a year or two. It 
would have been better not to plant any shrubs 
between the trees, and to have grown single 
Dahlias or Sunflowers in the summer. I see no 
fault in the other arrangements, but seeing that 
one tree will eventually furnish all the shade 
required over such a place, you should choose a 
tree that will attain suitable proportions for 
the most central position. There is time enough 
now to make this arrangement. I may mention 
that the Copper Beech makes a good shade tree ; 
but the quickest growing of all trees for such a 
purpose is the Horse Chestnut.—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

90.—Chrysanthemum Lady Trevor 
Lawrence.—I have grown this variety for 
several years, both on the cut-back principle 
and naturally, with good results, but have 
never found that it requires any special treat¬ 
ment. The plants were potted in rather poor 
soil, but fed liberally whenever the pots M ere 
filled with roots. .Several of the plants were 
cut back in June, and on an average produced 
from six to nine good blooms, the first buds that 
appeared after the cutting back being taken. 
The tops when rooted made nice plants for 
6-inch pots. For supplying white cut-flowers 
at Christmas this variety is invaluable.—J. G. W. 

106.— A Chrysanthemum query.— The 
following are the earliest in your list: Wermig, 
L’lsle des Plaisirs. Of the others all are mid¬ 
season varieties, except Ethel and Princess of 
Teck, which come in M’ell for late M’ork. The 
only one that would do really well for the out¬ 
side border is Wermig. The rest need the 
protection of a glass roof. If you have no heat 
in your greenhouse it will be quite impossible to 
have blooms till the end of January. For the 

S rowing outside Madame Desgrange (white) and 
Irs. Hawkins (golden-yellow) are excellent. 
Alex Dufour (rich violet) and Mons. W. 
Holmes (crimson and gold) do M’ell in an un¬ 
heated house. For purposes of sale I do not 
think you could have too many of the latter 
variety ; Lady Selborne (white, early) also 
sells Hell. For midseason, Avalanche, Mons. 
Bernard, and Edwin Molyneux, of the Japanese, 
and Empress of India, Golden Empress, Mrs. 
Rundle, and Mrs. Heale of the incurved are the 
best. I would add to these the reflexed varie¬ 
ties, Elsie (primrose, changing to M'hite) and 
Cullingfordi (rich-crimson).—J. G. W. 

Chrysanthemums for grouping.— 

Plants for grouping where quality of the blooms 
is especially a consideration should be cultivated 
on the cut-down principle ; in no other manner 
can the plants be had so dwarf, and carrying 
such good foliage and fine flowers. Those 
naturally flow’ering late, such as Ralph Brookie - 
bank, for instance, and Jardin des Plantes in 
the incurved, should be cut down about the 
20th of May, so as to arrange their growth to 
correspond with that of the earlier sorts, such 
as Avalanche, Mile. Lacroix, Edwin Molyneux, 
and Lord Wolseley, which should be cut down 
by the second or third week in June, cutting 
them down at intervals between the two dates 
to have them in floM’er about the middle of 
November.—Eh giral from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LEEKS. 

How is it that the Leek is such a sadly-neglected 
vegetable ? Scarcely one English person in a 
hundred seems even to know what Leeks are 
like, much less to appreciate their many excel¬ 
lent qualities. Many, no doubt, would be sur¬ 
prised to hear that a few Leeks, well grown, 
nicely boiled, and served up on toast with 
melted butter, formsquite as delicately-flavoured 
and dainty a dish as Asparagus. Vet such is 
the fact. A few years ago I should not have 
credited it myself, but now I would just as soon 
partake of one as the other. Then, the Leek is 
so easily grown, is absolutely hardy, and may be 
had in good condition for at least six months 
out of the twelve. Leeks require a long season 
of growth, and must, therefore, be sown early, 
especially if wanted in good time and of a fair 
size. The best plan is to make one sowing 
towards the end of February, or during March, 
either in a good-sized box of rich earth in the 
greenhouse, or in a frame over a very gentle | 
hot-bed. The seedlings may be pricked out, or 
when large enough planted directly into trendies 
prepared much as for Celery, but hardly so wide 
and deep, at 9 inches or 10 iuches apart. They 
also do well in V-shaped trenches cut with a 
spade in a bed of deep, rich soil, earthing up the 
stems little by little as they grow. Another 
sowing made in the open air in April will come 
in nicely for spring use. Keep the soil 
moist, and when in full growth an occa¬ 
sional soaking of liquid-manure should lie 
given in dry weather, however rich the soil 
may l»e. No protection whatever is re¬ 
quired in the severest winter, Good kinds 
of Leeks to grow are the following : Large 
Rouen (here figured), Long Winter, Broad 
or London Flag, Ay ton Castle Giant, 
and Musselburgh or Scotch Flag. 

__B. C. R. 

123.—Onion culture.— There is pro¬ 
bably something in what you have been 
told. 1 once hail to do with a spot where 
the maggot was more than usually trouble¬ 
some. If a law could have been enforced 
compelling every Onion-grower to destroy 
the diseased Onions at sight, and to use 
soot freely when the Hies were looking for 
1>» ds of green Onions to deposit their eggs 
upon, something might have been done; but 
alter persevering for some time I found 
autumn sowing and transplanting in Feb¬ 
ruary gave the least trouble. The autumn- 
sown plants got in advance of the Hy, as 
they are rather fastidious in their tastes— 
must have them young.—E. H. 

132.—Ply in a garden.— The Celery- 
fly may be kept off the plauts by washing 
or dusting the plants with something dis¬ 
tasteful. Syringing with Uishurst Compound has 
been found effective. Very slight dusting with 
soot is also useful. After the maggots have found 
a lodgment on the leaves there is nothing for it 
but destroying the maggots by pinching them 
as they lie with the membranes of the leaves. 
Under any circumstance, they should be 
destroyed to reduce the numbers next year.— 
E. H. 

— As the “ fly ” which produces the Celery-maggot is 
alluded to here it is certamly a very troubfesome pest, 
and the best way to protect Celery and Parsnip-leaves 
from its ravages is to frequently dust them with soot; if 
this is persisted in at the time the pest usually appears in 
June they do not suffer much from it.--J. D. E. 

71.— Growing Potato Onions.— Now is 

the time to plant Potato Onions, but for show 
purpose I would advise either autumn or spring- 
sown ones of the ordinary kinds, as I am of an 
opinion that Potato Onions are very seldom put 
in a collection for show, not growing so perfect 
in shape as the other kinds, neither so large. 
As to after treatment, they require nothing 
special, but do not plant too deeply ; only just 
cover the bulb, as the new bulbs grow close 
on the top of the soil, sometimes nearly out of it 
by forcing against each other in growing.— 
E. Yokes, Kinejstoorthy. 

63.— Cultivation of Stachys tuberi- 
fera. —Simply plant them in any garden soil 
1 foot 0 inches apart in rows, and 1 foot from 
plant to plant, 4 inches deep ; keep clean from 
wejils is all that is requtfrect. ^The tubels -Jjave 
a tendency of rooting ^owjifcjyds. uJiiJi|^_no\\ 


or any time during the present month, as the 
roots are now fast making growth.—E. Vokes, 
King# worthy. 

Growing Cucumbers.— Doubtless many 
are deterred from the use of hot-beds for 
Cucumber-growing from want of available space 
for turning over and preparing the manure. A 
few years ago I adopted a plan that obviates 
this difficulty, and have acted on it every season 
since without meeting with a single mishap. I 
do not prepare the manure in any way, but take 
it directly to the pit or where the hot-lied is to 
be, and depend upon thoroughly firm treading 
to prevent over-heating. As soon as the heat 
begins to rise I put a ridge of soil through the 
centre of the bed, and in a day or two put in the 
plants, leavingaspacc openatthe top of the lights 
for a time both night and day, to let off steam 
or extra heat, should it be generated. Where I 
am now I am not straitened for room, but I pro 
fer this plan because it saves both time and 
labour. I might mention that iu the dull, short 
days, wheu there is but little, if any, sun to act 
on the bed, the treading must be lighter. The 
following is a method of growing Cucumbers in 
frames which I have practised for some years : 
When the plants have made about 18 inches of 
growth I cover the shoots near their extremities 
with soil. Roots are soon formed ; then if any 
mishap occurs to the original root or stem the 
newly-rooted parts will maintain the life ami 
growth of the Vines. Occasionally, as the white 



Leek “ I-ar^e Rouen." 


roots show above the surface, I give a top- 
dressing of soil, at the same time covering some 
of the shoots at a joint. This maintains the 
bearing strength of the Vines. After the bed 
has been in bearing about three months, and 
begins to show signs of general exhaustion, I 
give a thick top-dressing ot old hot-bed manure, 
covering everything but the healthy leaves and 
the extremities of the shoots. This gives new 
life and a new lease of bearing power to the bed, 
which will last till the end of the season. I 
should add that I never thin the fruit, the new 
roots maintaining the bearing strength and the 
heavy cropping preventing redundant growth. 
The true Telegraph Cucumber I find the best 
sort to grow.—L. C. K. 


SADDLE-BOILER SETTING. 

36.—Undoubtedly a saddle-boiler is, for 
moderate quantities—say, from 200 feet to 
2,000 feet of 4-inch piping—hard to beat, when, 
as you say, it is well set. But in the case of an 
ordinary or plain saddle the setting is of quite 
as much importance as the boiler itself. 
Supposing the one in question to be of the 
ordinary pattern, without any “check” or 
waterway end, or interior Hues, the way to go 
to work is as follows : In the first place a word 
must be said about the fire-bars. These ought 
to be the full length of the boiler, any dead- 
plate at the back being a decided disadvantage. 
That iu front ought to extend no further than 


from the furnace-door to the front of the boiler, 
which must, of course, be set back at least 
9 inches, to allow of the front brickwork or 
facing. To this front dead-plate I like to give 
a moderate downward slope towards the back. 
It gives you a better view of your fire, especially 
in the case of a small affair. Now, if the 
boiler is of a good size—say, anything over 
3 feet in length—it may be set right down on a 
level with the fire-bars (upper sides, of course), 
but if small, or the size of the furnace itself does 
not seem sufficient, it should be set up on one or 
two courses of fire-brick. Now for the backs. 
The usual way is to make the exit into the flues 
at or near the top; but this is wrong, and if 
“Young Amateur” takes my advice he will 
brick up the back entirely, except about 6 inches 
(two courses) along the bottom, the superincum¬ 
bent brickwork being supported by means of a 
stout iron bar. This may necessitate the use of 
a brick or other bridge just inside the boiler, at 
the hack of the fire, to prevent the exit becom¬ 
ing choked. This exit at the back leads right 
and left into two flues carried along each side 
of the boiler to the front. These should extend 
in width from the bottom of boiler to the top of the 
flat part of the side, and need not be more than a 
single brick—».e., a full 4 inches—in width ; if 
more, heat is lost. At the front the flues ascend 
and meet over the crown of the boiler, where 
the draught is carried, now in a single due, 
back along the top and thence into the chimney. 
For a small boiler a stout iron plate makes a 
good cover for this flue. It should not be set 
more than 3 inches above the top of the boiler, 
and should have a couple of courses of bricks 
set in a mixture of good mortar and Portland 
cement laid above it; but the top flue of a large 
boiler ought to be arched in. Remember to fix 
three soot-doors in the front, one opening 
directly into each side-flue, and one opening on to 
the top of the boiler. Use fire-bricks next the 
actual fire and good, pressed bricks elsewhere. 
Anyone who is not used to it will find it a very 
puzzling matter to lay the bricks so as to work 
all the Hues, &c., in just as they should be ; but 
the best plan is to get the whole arrangement 
thoroughly worked out and plainly impressed 
upon the mind before commencing, and then to 
take one’s time and think what one is going to 
do before placing each brick. Be sure to put 
the whole of the brickwork in as solidly as 
possible. I find a mixture of good mortar, with 
a fifth or sixth part of Portland cement, the best 
to use, as it sets very hard and strongly, and 
does not crack ; but next the fire itself fire-clay 
must be used. You do not state the Bize of the 
boiler nor the quantity of piping it has to work ; 
this might throw a little more light on the 
subject. Boilers that are rather over-worked 
may often be rendered fairly satisfactory by 
careful stoking. The great thing is to keep 
the fire-bars clean and quite free from dust. 
To this end the fire should be allowed to bum 
down rather low twice or thrice daily, then push 
it all back with a good rake, and clean the front 
part of the bars thoroughly ; this done, rake it 
all forward again, treat the "back part in the same 
manner, and lastly spread the remainder out 
evenly ; throw on more fuel, and draw up to a 
good strong fire. This makes a marvellous 
difference in the amount of heat developed. 

_ B. C. R. 

Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gardening Illustrated. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is jntltlished is neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference irrtvious to the issue, of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, 1«. 6d.; post free, 1*. 9 d. Complete set of volumes of 
Thk Garden from iu commencement to end of 1890, thirty- 
eight vols., price, cloth, £28 is. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, is which 
form U is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dte. fourth asa 
Popular Edition, 1*.; post free, 1*. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1892.— Contains 

Alphabetical LisU of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade 
corrected up to November 10 last. The LisU of Gardens and 
Country SeaU [containing over 9,000) have been very carefully 
and extensively revised, and art admitted to be the most complete 
ever published, price 1*.; ft# port.’ EC 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qh&Dnsijtafree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 

an d address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
l Wf- more than one query is sent, each 

should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

188.— Annuals for show.— Will gomeone please to 
inform me which are the twelve best annuals to utow lor 
show?—C. D. 

1S4.—Wild White Violets.—Do White Violets 
prow wild plentifully in any parts of Wales? They, seem 
scarce in North Wales.—V iolet. 

185.—Treatment of a Francoa ramosa—Will I 
someone kindly advise me how to treat this plant, and say 
when it should flower ?— Juvenuh. 

. 186 VT- 1 ?'? tin ® Daffodil bulbs.—Is it too late to 
plant Daffodils, Narcissus, and Tulips now, or would it be 
best to keep them till the autumn ?—A. B. 

187.— Putting in Apple-cuttings.—Win “Mr. J. 
Groom be good enough to state which month he thinks 
the beat for putting in Apple-cuttings ?—J. R. 

t I? 8 --? 1 "?*? under a greenhouse staging.— 

I should be glad to know what plants I could grow under 
the staging of a greenhouse (unheated) ?—M. Myles. 

139.—Cutting off Strawberry runners.—Will 
someone kindly inform me if it is too late in the season 
now to clear a Strawberry-bed of its runners ?—Amateur. 

190.—Grafting Indian Azaleas.—Would some¬ 
one be ho kind as to state the proper time to graft 
Indian Azaleas and the best stock to graft them on’ 

F. K. C. ¥. 

•—“Shirley”i Popples.—If these Poppies are 
sown in the open at midsummer, will they stand the win- 
ter in the West of Scotland and flower in the early sum¬ 
mer?— Sihie. 

192. —Show, Fancy, and Pompon Dahlias. 

—W HI Bomeone kindly state the names of the best twelve 
of each, Show, Fancy, and Pompon Dahlias for exhibi- 
tion ?—E. F. G. 

193. —Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—Would “ J.c.c.” 
or anyone else kindly tell me the best dozen of Hybrid 

I erpetual Roses for a district in Derbyshire, with rather 
stiff land ?—Jumbo. 

194. -Ferns from New Zealand.-I have got a 

box of frern-roots from Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Will they do outside in the garden? I know nothing 
about them.—K. R. J. 6 

195. —Shading for the glass of a conserva¬ 
tory.— What is the best mixture for colouring the gloss 
roof of a conservatory, and the best* colour for excluding 
the sun’s rays ?—G. II. I. M. 

190.—Old Orange-trees and an Oleander.—I 
have two old Orange-trees in tubs. The soil is old and sour. 
What soil is recommended to be used in repotting, and 
also for an Oleander ?—Norwood. 

, l^ -DaphneB not flowering.—Will someone 
kindly inform me why my Daphnes do not bloom? I 
have six fine plants, looking healthy, but neither of them 
have flowered for yeare.—E. C. M. 

nw.-Seif-ciinjsrlng plants for a north wall. 

—Will someone kindly tell me whether there arc any 
evergreen flowering plants, self-clinging or otherwise 
suitable for a north wall ?— Neatk. ’ 

199. —Roses for a town greenhouse.—Will 
someone please to inform me which are the six best Roses 
for an amateur to grow in a town greenhouse without 
heat? Tea Roses preferred.—A. B. 

200. —Burnt and powdered bones.-Would 

bones burnt in a fire and then powdered have a beneficial 
iffocl. if mixed with the soil, or must the bones be broken 
up without being calcined ?—T. R. (J. 

201. —Japanese Wineberry.—I would be very glad 
to know the experience of olhers in respect to the proper¬ 
ties and cultivation of the Japanese Wineberry, and its 
adaptability to our climate ?—J. S. N airn. 

2u2. —Treatment of an Hedychium.—1 shall 

l»e glad to know how to treat this plant. It has thrown 
up three stems this season, but lias not flowered as vet. 

II lias been freely watered. What should I do ?- Juvknis. 
•203.—Best climbing Roses.—Would “J.c.c.’* 

or anyone else kindly give me the two best climbing Roses 
for eight miles distant from Derby ? Garden, facing 
west, gets the sun after twelve o’clock in the day. —Jumbo. 


kindly tell me whether Raspberry-canes, if planted now, 
will bear fruit this season, or ought they to be cut down 
when rooted, and at what depth should they be planted '?— 
Neatk. 

•205.— Ferns on a sunny bank.— Can I successfully 
turn a steep Grass bank, sloping from the wall of my house, 
facing south, fully exposed to the sun and sheltered from 
east wind into a hardy fernery,-qr is the situation too dry ? 

M ' digitized by (jOOQlC 


200.— A plague of cats.— My flower garden is in¬ 
fested with cats during the night. Is there anything I 
can put in it obnoxious to them and likely to prevent their 
visits without going to the extreme measure of poisoning 
them ?—M. Myles. 

207. — Pot-plants for a sunny window.— Would 
someone kindly name two good pot-plants for a sunny 
window, sweet-scented ones preferred ? Should I have to 
buy them now so as to have them in perfect bloom this 
summer ?— Amateur. 

208. — Perennials for a border.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best perennials to plant in a border 
30 feet by 0 feet ? I want them to bloom in August for 
cutting purposes, and also I wish to know the best way to 
arrange them.—M. F. C. 

209. — Violets in frames.—I shall feel much obliged 
if someone will kindly tell me if Violets growing in frames 
should be uncovered when it rains, and also if when it is 
very cold they should have some other covering besides 
the glass covering?— Erin. 

210. — ink for zinc labels, Ac. — Will someone 
kindly give me instructions for making ink, which will be 
lasting, for zinc labels out-of-doors ? Also the way to make 
wooden labels retain the writing on them when exposed to 
the weather outside ?— Nkate. 

211. —Double Red Chinese Primulas.-Will 
someone kindly inform me if the Double Red Chinese 
Primulas are worth growing, and the method of culture 
and best kinds of same ? I am fairly successful with the 
double white ones.—A. B., Cheshire. 

212. — Double Pyrethrum8.—I have some small 
roots given me of Double Pyrethrums just starting into 

f rowth. I shall be glad to know how to treat them ? Can 
grow them as greenhouse plants, and, if so, what treat¬ 
ment do they require ?—An Old Admirer. 

213.— Treatment of a Poinsettia.— Will someone 
please to tell me if 1 ought to keep this plant quite dry, 
and when I should cut it down ? The blooms and leaves 
are all off now, but the stems are green. Also when I 
ought to start it to grow again ?—Jo vents. 

214.—Mushroom-bed In the open garden.— 

I am thinking of making a Mushroom-bed m the open 
kitchen garden. Will someone who has had experience 
advise me as to the mode and time of making the bed, 
also the quantity of spawn to be used? —Anxious. 

215.— Treatment of Solanums.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me what to do with ray Solanums ? The buds 
that produce the berries open, remain on for a time, then 
drop off. The temperature of my greenhouse is from 
40 degs. to 60 degs.— Constant Reader, Stourbridge. 

216.— Treatment of Fuchsias.— I have several 
Fuchsias I have kept in a dark cellar through the winter. 
Some of these have now made 4 inches or 5 inches of 
growth, which is quite blanched. Should this he pinched 
off, and how otherwise should they be treated ?—P. Davis. 

217.— Treatment of Azaleas.—I have five Indian 
Azaleas. Three are coming into bloom well, the other two 
are full of buds, which, however, do not swell at all, while 
these constantly send out new shoots at the side, which I 
pick off. What is wrong with them, and what should 
I do ’—Gertrude. 

‘^ 8 -Flo ^ e ™» Ac., tor a windy garden.— 

VY ill anyone kindly tell me of a succession of flowers and 
shrubs to grow in a border at the corner of a house which 
is dreadfully exposed to the wind, more especially east? 
This is a very windy district in Worcestershire.— Constant 
Reader, Stourbridge. 

219.— Bones for Chrysanthemums. — Would 

someone kindly tell me if the bones from the kitchen, 
which are usually sold or thrown away, oould be crushed 
to mix with the soil for Chrysanthemums, which is so often 
recommended, or would they require any special treatment 
for this purpose ?—N katk. 

220. -Heating a lean-to house. -Will someone 
kindly inform me what boiler would he best to heat a 
lean-to house, 23 feet long, 0 feet wide, 0 feet high at the 
eaves, and 7 feet 6 inches at the ridge ? Would 3-inch 
piping be large enough ? I would also bo glad to know the 
cost of a suitable boiler?—W. X. B. 

221.—Best new Chrysanthemums, dtc.—Will 

someone kindly inform me of the names of the best new 
Chrysanthemums exhibited for the first time last year in 
this country ? It would also be interesting to me to know 
which was the favourite Japanese Chrysanthemum at a 
few of the leading shows held last autumn ?— Neatk. 

222.—Plants under conservatory staging. 

I have a span-roofed conservatory, 25 feet by 12 feet, with 
open wood staging on both sides of a centre walk. Will 
someone kindly state the names of some plants that will 
thrive in the earth under the staging? I am afraid many 
tilings would be injured by the drippings from the pots.— 

223.—“ Canker” in Parsnips. — Will someone 
please to tell me what is the cause of "canker” in 
Parsnips? Itcommenccs Just below the crown and spreads 
through the root. Soil, light and rich. Would coal-ashes 
mixed m the soil have anything to do with it ? Are coal- 
ashes beneficial or otherwise to kitchen garden crons ?— 
South Devon. 

. . 22 ,f T Arranging flower-beds. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to arrange a small garden of seven 

flower-beds? T -* a - * . 

Last year 


? I want the flowers for cutting in August. 
I had Ten-week Stocks, Calceolarias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Mignonette, Asters, Chrysanthemums, and 
Sweet-scented Geraniums, but would like a chamre this 
year.—M. F. C. 

Marechal Nlel Rose.— I have a Marshal 
Niel Rose m a border inside of the greenhouse. 


made shoots 3 feet long. Several of theml stopped^ and 
:2 04.-Pla n tlT, 8 rKa 3 pberry-cane a - wni .omcon. | “<23, a^Tilch^ 1^' E 

mean that I shall have a flower on every shoot ? The 
plant is two years of age.— Jumbo. 

220.— Treatment of Asparagus plumosus.— 

I bought a plant of A. plumosus last spring and it has 
done very well standing in a south window. It does not, 
however, show any signs of sending up new stems now. 
Should it be shifted from its present 5-inch pot into a 
larger one. Mid, if so, what mould is most suitable for it. 
and should it be firmly potted ?— Susie. 


, .227.—“ Loughborough ” boiler. —Will someone 
kindly give me Information respecting the practical work¬ 
ing of the “Loughborough” boiler? If a No. I size will 
keep 40 feet of 4-inch piping hot for ten hours without 
attention ? Also as to its being economical? I should be 
glad for any information, as I cannot hear of anyone in 
this district that has one in use. —Boiler. 

228. — Heating a greenhouse.— I would like to 
know the best way to heat a small, span-roofed greenhouse 
of the following dimensions: Length, 20 feet; breadth, 
9 feet; height to eaves, 5 feet; door in centre of end and 
walk-up centre, and stage at either side ? It stands north 
and south. I want to heat it effectually, with as little 
outlay as possible.— A Cumberland Laddie. 

229. -Old tree roots.—I should like to know the 
best way of getting rid of some very large old tree roots 
that take up the space in a border ? They have been cut 
off even with the ground at a former time, and the space 
they occupy is now wanted. Which would be the quickest 
way of removing them, as they are so large that it is 
almost impossible to dig them out?—C iikshunt. 

•230.— Planting a bed.— I have a bed in my garden 
18 feet long and 4 feet wide, and as it is the only one I 
have, with the exception of one planted with Roses, and 
another which I require for Dahlias, would someone kindly 
advise me what to plant in it, and in what order the plants 
would look best ? The bed faces south and has a hedge 
5 feet deep at the back of it.—Z., North Country. 

231. — Plants for a room.— Will someone kindly 
advise me what plants to grow in pots in a room to look nice 
and bright during the winter, with a few flowers about 
Christmas ? Could 1 also grow a Maiden-hair Fern of some 
kind in the room, where there is always a good fire kept 
and no draughts ? Should like about four plants. Kindly 
gay when will be the best time to start them ?— Amateur. 

232. — Evergreen creeper on an arch under 
trees.— I want to grow some sort of an Evergreen 
creeper over an arch under a Horse-Chestnut and a Beech- 
tree. Would climbing Roses (say Gloire de Dijon, or Reine 
Marie Henriette) thrive ? I should be thankful to anyone 
giving me the name of any creeper, whether with flower 
or without that would suit my purpose—Ivy excepted.— 

233. — Bomarea oligantha, <fcc., on a green¬ 
house wall- —Will Bomarea oligantha or other Bom- 
areas grow on a wall which is always warm and sometimes 
very hot owing to the kitchen flue ? The greenhouse, of 
which this wall forms one side, is also heated throughout 
with 4-inch pipes, but the kitchen side of it is always 
much hotter and dryer than the rest of the house.— 
Jacobin. 

234. — Growing Vines.—I planted six Vines the last 
week of February in a lean-to glass-house outside the wall, 
in a prepared border, and brought them in through the 
wall near a rafter. The canes are about 10 feet in length, 
and what I want to know is, should they be cut back to 
the first eye or bud inside the wall or should they be let 
grow on their whole length ? Any advice will be grate- 
u lly received.—H. R. 

235. — Carnations In pots.— Will someone kindlv 
state if the Carnations Daniel Adamson (yellow), Mrs 
Frank Watts (white), and Salisbury (white) are very flori- 
ferous, and also if they make good pot plants for indoor 
culture (without heat) ? I have been induced to order 
these because the seedsman's catalogue says, “ The calyx 
never bursts,” which I understand frequently occurs with 
most Carnations.— Niphetos. 

230.— Rats in a garden.—I am greatly annoyed 
with rats in my garden ; they bore holes under Daffodils 
and other bulbous plants, evidently to get at the bulbs. 
There are at present many hundred holes such as I 
describe in my garden. I have tried traps without 
success, also poison (such as phosphor-paste, &c.), with the 
same result. Will someone kindly advise me how to 
banish tfiese pests, as they are destroying my garden?— 

237. —Management of a propagator. — Will 
Homeone kindly advise me on the management of a propa¬ 
gator? I have had it made according to the instructions 
given in Gardening in January, and find I can keep the 
temperature between 55 degs. and 66 degs., but am afraid 
my seeds will dmnp off, as there is such an amount of 
steam that everything is wet. I have put 3 inches of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over the tank. A few hints from someone 
who has had one would be very useful to me.— Norfolk. 

238. — Preserving an Elm-tree.— in a field oppo¬ 
site my house (which I have recently bought) stands a 
fine Elm-tree ; unfortunately, about fifteen months ago, 
during the severe weather, some horses that were in the 
field ate off the bark round this tree for some 0 feet in 
height. I fear the tree may in consequence die. I am 
most anxious, if possible, to keep it alive, as it is a great 
ornament from my windows. What should be done under 
the circumstances to preserve this, to me, valuable tree ? 
—W illiam Allday. 

239. — Standard Roses in an exposed 
position.— Would “ J. C. C.” or “ E. H.” kindly inform 
me if I shall be able to grow Standard Roses (sf the 
vigorous sorts) in a position which is exposed to the full 
power of the wind, which is so severe in spring and 
autumn during the equinoctial gales? The position is 
south-west, and the wind sweeps it terrifically at times. 

If the Roses wero well staked should I not be ‘successful ? 
Will Standard Hoses grow under a large Fir-tree, the 
lowest bough of which is 12 feet from the ground?— 
H. W. V. 

240. — Zonal Pelargoniums for exhibition.— 

Will “B. C. R.” or someone else kindly favour me with 
their advice on Zonal Pelargonium culture ? I wish to 
grow suitable plants fit for exhibition purposes in the 
month of July both for specimen plants and cut-blooms. 
What size should the pots be for the plants to be grown in 
for specimen plants, and also for cut-blooms ? Should the 

E lants in question be old ones, or from cuttings struck 
Lst autumn ? Please also state a few names of the very 
best varieties, both single and double, now in cultivation ? 
At the shows which I intend competing at there are classes 
for eight plants Hour doubles and four singles) and twelve 
cut-blooms (six doubles and six singles). I have two green¬ 
houses, one facing north the other south ; which will be 
the best house to keep *th,e plants in?— A Constant 
Reader. 
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241. —Marechal Niel Bose In a greenhouse. 

—I have a Mardchal Niel Rose in my heated greenhouse, 
average temperature 50 degs. The Roee is planted out- 
aide. The young leaves have all fallen off, leaving only 
the buds, which appear strong. I syringed it once or twice 
with Tobacco-water, and I have used Tobacco-paper (for 
fumigating) near the tree for blight, and have put some 
weak ammonia to the roots of the Rose. Have I done 
right ? I imagine not by the leaves dropping off. I should 
bs glad if anyone would help me in the matter '—Charles 
Lavirton. 

242. — Roses and Carnations under glass.— 

To have Roses in pots under glass (heated) next spring 
what steps ought I to take now ? Should I buy plants 
specially for the purpose, or can I take up plants now in 
my garden, and which would have been flowering there 
through the coming summer ? If 1 must buy plants should 
they be in pots or not, and what treatment should they 
receive from now to the end of summer ? I also want to 
grow Carnations in the same house, and should be glad of 
advice as to suitable varieties, and their cultivation 
through the summer ?—South Walks. 

243. — Pruning Roses.—I have two Roses in my 
garden, Louis van Iloutte and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
growing against the wall. The former has a shoot about 
6 feet in length, that threw a few flowers from the top of 
it late last autumn. This shoot is now beginning to break 
out at the top buds, and what I would Tike to know is, 
should it be cut back or left its whole length ? The Duke of 
Edinburgh has also sent out three or four shoots, each about 
4 feet in length. These shoots are breaking out at every 
eye, and are now about 3 inches or 4 inches in length. 
Should I out back last year's shoots or let them grow on ? 
The trees have ouly been planted two years.—H. R. 

244. —Staging, Ac., for a plant and Tomato- 
bouse.— I have a heated span-roofed greenhouse. 40 feet 
by 11 feet 8 inches inside, 5 feet 0 inches to eaves, 3 feet 
0 inches to brickwork, 2 feet sashes, 10 feet to ridge, with 
a movable partition in the middle. I want to grow plants 
in one end of it and TomatoeB in the other part, and when 
the Tomatoes are finished all to be used for plants, mostly 
soft-wooded and bedding stuff. Should I have the plant- 
house with 4 feet Btages oil each side and path in the 
centre, or narrow stages on each side, with a centre stage ? 
Which will be the best wav to fit up the Tomato-house, as 
I wish to make the best use of both places? All my pro¬ 
duce is grown for sale.—R. H., Man/port. 

245. — Ferns turning 1 brown. — Will someone 
kindly tell me why my Ferns all turn brown, more espe¬ 
cially the Maiden-hair? I ha\e a small greenhouse, 7 feet 
by 5 feet, heated by a small heating apparatus, burning 
paraffin oil, which stands in the centre of the house, on 
the concrete floor. There is a narrow bed each side under 
the staging. I have bought several fine Maiden-hair Ferns 
outof a cool greenhouse, and after being in my house a short 
time they begin to shrivel and turn brown, till I am 
obliged to cut them down. A number of new fronds come 
up, but do not grow' to any height, and are very fine. 
Would they do better under the staging ? They are now 
standing in a shady place—P uzzled One. 


cession of easily-cultivated flowen, preference being given 
to hardy or naif-hardy and free-blooming varieties?— 
Pro. 

250. — Marechal Niel and Climbing Niphetos 
Roses.— In Gardening of the 7th November, 1891, a 
question was inserted from me as to a Marechal Niel and 
Climbing Niphetos in my conservatory, to which “J.C.C.” 
and “P. U.” kindly replied. I should be glad if they 
would do me a similar favour again ? The Martchal Niel 
hoe a quantity of buds, and the Niphetos a fair number. 
Both are almost free from green-fly and mildew, but the 
flower-buds constantly drop off three or four per day 
sometimes, and those that open are all more or less flabby 
and quickly droop in water without opening fully. 
Temperature of house is from 00 degs. to 70 degs. during 
the day, according to amount of sun, but it has lately 
dropped os low as 44 degs. at night. I ventilate it well 
when possible, and water the Roses in the bonier once a 
week with liquid-manure each alternate week. I should 
be grateful for advice as to how to improve the flowers ?— 
J. L. W. 

251. — Growing Celery.—I am very unfortunate in 
growing Celery. It always gets rotten in the heart about 
the beginning of the new year, but from November until 
then it is splendid. My treatment is as follows: I sow 
the seed about the second week in March in a hot-bed, 
and when the young plants are fit to handle I prick them 
out under a large light In a half-decayed hot-bed, where I 
And they grow very nioe, healthy plants. I then plant 
them out the first week of June in trenches a foot deep, 
half filled with manure. I then dig the soil and manure 
together. On this I plant about 5 inches or 6 inches apart, 
and give them a good watering, and, of course, plenty of 
water through the summer when they require it. I com¬ 
mence to earth up about the first week in September. I 
should be much obliged to any experienced person who 
would give me some information about his treatment, and 
also let me know where I err in mine, or is it usual with 
Celery to get bod in the heart about the time named ?— 
H. R. 

252. —Rock-border and alpine plants.— Will 
any reader kindly tell me the best }K>sItion for a rock 
border? The place I thought of is against the wall of 
my house, facing south-west, standing high, and from 
its position exposed to a most bitter blast when the 
wind is in that quarter. U is partly shaded by an 
Acacia-tree, but gets plenty of sun. The soil is a made 
one on gravel; drainage perfect. What kind of rock or 
alpine plants would be suitable? I have another rockery 
made in an old gravel-pit in a very sheltered spot, rather 
too much shaded by trees, but the sun can reach every 
part of it at some time of the day. It has been made 
about two years, and the Sedums, Irises, Lilies, Ramon- 
dias, Primulas, Forget-me-nots, Saxafrages are all estab¬ 
lished, and, I hope, will improve every year. 1 am think¬ 
ing of making a further addition, as 1 have plenty of 
space. My greatest enemy is the Celandine, which, though 

! very pretty, will let nothing live round it. Weeding 
i seems of no use: it comes up every year as thick as ever. 

I What should I do ?—A. E. 


246.— A Mushroom failure.— I thank “ J. D. E.,’’ 
also “ E. H.,” for the information on growing Mushrooms. 
Would either of these gentlemen give me the reason for the 
spawn not working in the bed, it being kept up to 80 degs. ? 
It is four weeks since the spawn was inserted in the beds. 
The material is not too dry. I have covered the beds with 
sacks, and if I take a little off the top of the bed it throw's 
off a little steam. Should it be allowed to escape or be 
retained ? I have one bed spawned with spawn bought at 
Manchester and one spawned out of a heap of horse- 
manure. The Mushrooms began to appear in the bed 
spawned out of the horse-manure. The other spawn is a 
failure. Is it poor spawn or is it old? When I take a 
piece of the spawn out of the bed it does not smell like 
Mushrooms at all—the other does.—J. T. 


247. —A greenhouse flue, Ac.—I am intending to 
build a lean-to greenhouse, 20 feet by 9 feet, on wall running 
north to south, door 6outh end, heated by old-fashioned 
flue, to use for propagating in spring and growing Toma¬ 
toes in summer. I shall not require a high temperature, 
as the house will be well protected at north ena and the 
situation is warm. Will “ J. C. C.” or someone else kindly 
give me all particulars for building the flue, as the local 
bricklayer I shall employ does not understand that work ? 
I want the flue to run only along the front. Can I have fire 
and chimney both at the north end ? At that end, inside, I 
want to arrange a propagating frame to work with a lamp 
when fire is not required, which I also want directions for? 
I think of sinking the floor of the house l£ feet from ground 
level if advisable ? The north end of the house is all brick, 
south glass.—Bonn. 

248. —A window conservatory, Ac.—I have a 
window conservatory fixed outside a sitting-room window, 
with north aspect, in a Lancashire town. The size is about 
3 feet 6 inches wide by l foot 3 inches deep and 3 feet 
0 inches high, the tray at bottom being 8 inches high. I 
propose to fill this with suitable compost and a few stones 
for artistic effect. I should be very glad of a few sugges¬ 
tions as to the best Ferns and plants for such a case and 
the best manner of arranging the same ? The case will be 
entirely unheated, unless a simple means of keeping the 
frost out could be mentioned, whereby a better selection 
of plants could be kept, os I should like the case to look 
well all the year round. 1 have also two window-boxes 
with south and one with north aspect. A list also of the 
roost effective plants for these would much oblige. I 
should like those mentioned that would keep in flow'er as 
long a time as possible.—S. H., Pendleton. 


249.— An unheated greenhouse. — I have _ 
lean-to greenhouse, 39 feet by 0 feet and 9 inches high in 
front, 12 inches at back, which is built against the front 
of my house, facing Bouth, over the windows of two sitting- 
rooms. It has no heating apparatus in it, and therefore 
the temperature in it varies from 36 degs. to 50 degs., 
the thermometer often rising 20 degs. or 30 degs. in a 
few minutes of sunshine. I am anxious to know what I 
can do with the house as it is, so as to keep it bright all 
the year, or if it is impossible to use it without a heating 
apparatus, what stove is there that would at once serve os 
a second stove in a kitchen and yet heat pipes of the neces¬ 
sary length ? A communication for pipes oould be made 

without much difficulty f vom the kitchen tp free pi- 

1 am particularly an ikiu for Mi its m to hbw ijorat 


reephouse. 
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TY the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

253. — Oerat op t erls thalictroides (J. Brown).— 
The spores of this -Fern you should sow now. The best 
plan is to sow on some loam, just covered with water, in 
your Lily tank.—J. J. 

254. —Primula Sleboldl (J. Jeffrie*).— This is the 
name of the Primula sent, which used to be called P. oor- 
tusoides. I do not know what variety it is, there are so 
many now, but all are beautiful. This form must have 
been forced to be in bloom now.—J. J. 

255. — Amaryllis or Hlppeastrum formosis- 
niranm ( G. B. StnUhweU). I have no doubt but this 
and your other bulbs will grow if not kept wet. You 
must remember we have by no means a tropioal climate, 
although we have reached the “ Ides of March ” this very 
day. Wait patiently.—J. J. 

250.— Oattleya specloslsslma (J. Crispin).— The 
flower Bent is a very good one, the colour of the outer part 
of it being very rich and bright; but the lip is not remark¬ 
able for its colour. There is a figure of a remarkable 
variety of this plant in the “ Orchid Album," t. 201, which 
has a very deep-coloured lip.—M. B. 

257. —Olianthus from Switzerland (M. B.).— 
The specimen sent does not resemble any plant of this 
genus with which I am acquainted. The persistency with 
which it is attacked by red-spider and thripB point out 
that the situation is too hot and too dry for it. More I 
cannot say until I know something more about it.—J. J. 

258. —Worms and Pansies (Fife).—' The worms 
you sent are very young earth-worms. They will not 
injure your Pansies by attacking them, but if they are 

E resent in very large numbers they may be detrimental 
y working about in the ground round them. A thorough 
watering with lime-water would probably kill them, but I 
am not certain how the cuttings would relish it.—G. S. S. 

259. —Primula vertlcillata sinensis ( W. II. II.). 
—This is undoubtedly the name of the plant you send a 
specimen of. Primula verticillata appears to have several i 
varieties, but the form sent would seem to have been 
introduced to our gardeus about twenty years ago from 
Abyssinia by the Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea. It is a very 
beautiful plant, and well deserves more general cultiva¬ 
tion.—J. J. 

200.— Todea australis (M. M.).— This is the name 
of the large Fern in the large greenhouse at Kew. It was, 

I believe, sent over to this country by Baron Von Miieller 
from the mountains in Victoria. It weighs close upon a 
ton, if my recollection serves me right. It is a beautiful 
species in a smaller state, and you may purchase plants 
of it from any of the Fern dealers that advertise in Gar¬ 
dening.— J. J. 

261.—Max lllaria piota (B. «/J.—This gentleman 
is an amateur living in the country, and he writes me 
saying he has about four dozen blooms on this plant which 
would be ready by the next time the Horticultural Society 
had a meeting at the Drill Hall. Should he bring it up 


and exhibit it? Well, I don’t think I should do so, as in 
all probability you would not get any notice taken of it, 
and you ooula not bring it up to London without injuring 
many of the blooms. Come up by all means and see the 
plants, &o., at the meeting, but leave the Maxillaria at 
home.—M. B. 

202.— Odontofflossum (Erstedi (J. MUliccni).— 
This is the name or the pretty flower sent, and I am glad 
you like it. The plant grows in Costa Rica at some 8,000 
feet or 9,050 feet elevation, and it requires to be kept 
constantly moist, both winter and summer. I have seen 
it growing very well in a Cattleya-house ; hut I think it 
does far better in a cool-house with other species of the 
same genus.—M. B. 

263. — Cyclamen repandum (Marion c. B.) i— 
There is much doubt and controversy about this beautiful 
fragrant spring flower, and many think and assert it to he 
C. vernum, in which opinion I also concur. Your flowers 
3 and 4 are about the usual colour, but the 1 is a very 
pretty pale flower, well deserving attention ; from it you 
may obtain from seeds a pure-white form. I have seen a 
pure-white form.—J. J. 

264. — Mignonette (Reseda odorata) (T. K.).— 
This I should pick upon os yielding the most graceful per¬ 
fume of any plant, and it may be had in town or country. 
Sow next month thinly; the slightest covering will be 
sufficient. I like to be continually dropping in Beeds here 
and there; they grow and reward me with flowers of the 
most delicious odour possible to conceive. By this system 
a continuance of bloom will bo kept up.—J. J. 

265. —Cyprlpedlum venustum (T. J. B.).—Yes ; 
this will do in a window, but in such a plaoe it presents 
somewhat a starved appearance, and certainly does not do 
without a little heat, as well as C. insfgne, this species 
being a veritable gem for a window all the year round, or 
a cold-frame in the summer-time. Try C. insigne ; it is 
cheap, and you will not fail with it; besides, the flowers 
are much larger and more beautiful.—M. B. 

260.— The Sensitive-plant (Mimosa pudica) 
(II. W .).—This is the most curious, much more so than 
the kind known as M. sensitiva. The seeds can be pro¬ 
cured from any seedsman. These should be sown at onoe 
in heat and transplanted into separate pots when quite 
small, topped, and mode into bushy well-shaped plants. 
It is grown os a remarkable plant. Its irritability is very 
curious. It should l>e allowed to flower and seed before 
the autumn, because it is an annual.—J. J. 

267. — Ooslogyne oohracea (G. Norris). — This 
appears to be the species you send. It was first introduced 
nearly fifty years ago from Northern India. It is a very 
pretty plant, although it has not a large flower, but it is 
not much seen in cultivation in these days. It should be 
kept in well-drained pots, and the soil used should be good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, the latter chopped with 
a large pair of scissors in order that it may mix better 
with the peat, using a little sharp s&nd and charcoal-dust 
in the potting. The plant should be placed in the Cattleya- 
house during the summer months, and then removed to 
the warm end of the oool-house, keeping it nicely moist 
all the season.—M. B. 


268. —“ Geranium " and Pelargonium (U. II.). 
—There are two families belonging to the same order, differ¬ 
ing only in the number of stamens in the flowen. The 
former is represented in our gardens principally by Euro¬ 
pean plants which are hardy and very beautiful. The 
latter is represented by the species from the Cape now not 
much grown, and by the hybrid greenhouse kinds. A Zonal 
Pelargonium is a plant having a zone or black mark in the 
leaf, a name usually given to the kinds with scarlet flowers, 
and which are usually placed in the open garden through 
the summer season. To your question if the soil should be 
well watered before they are put in and not given any 
more, or very little, until they begin to root ? I say 
water as often os they become dry.—J. J. 

269. — Dendroblum Jamesianum.Ac.f J. W. M.). 
— Yes, you may pot this at once if it requires it; but do not 
repot just for the sake of doing so. It is too much the 
fashion to repot annually, irrespective of the wants of the 
plants; but remember it is a plant that objects to a large 
quantity of soil about its roots. The other plants should 
be potted at once or after blooming; but in the event of 
your not potting the Odontoglossum Alexandra) until after 
flowering, do not pot it until the autumn. Be careful not 
to disturb the Cypripedium-roots, or you may have mal¬ 
formed flowers, very glad to hear such a favourable report 
concerning your Cattleyas. You are managing them well. 
I shall be glad to know if these plants prove of good 
varieties later on ?—M. B. 


270 .—Orchids from New South Wales (T. L.y. 

—1. You have planted these right if you have well drained 
the pots, saving the Cork, which I do not like. 2. Yes ; 
they should be near the glass, and the house should be 
kept nearer 00 degs. than 90 degs. 3. They will soon show 
signs of moving, when they will want a liberal supply of 
water, but, at first starting they should have only a small 
quantity. 4. I have no doubt you will; but whether you 
will obtain much pleasure from them is quite another 
oonakler&tion. 6. The two kinds of Dendrobiums of which 
you send the names, one, D. Kingianum, if a good variety, 
is a very pretty plant, but does not make much display. 
As you appear to have the means at command for giving 
a large amount of heat why do you not grow some of the 
Indian Dendrobes? Send me word what other kinds you 


271.— The Edelweiss (G. T .).—This plant, from it 9 
scientific name, I/eontopodium, is known as the Lion’s-foot* 
I find it by the names of L. helveticum, L. vulgare, and L. 
alpinum. You certainly took the right course to gather 
seeds last year. Instead of trying to bring roots home 
seeds should be sown now in pots or pans, extra well 
drained, using for soil peat with a small portion of loom. 
Cover slightly with some of the finer part of the soil made 
sandy, place in a cold frame, and keep moist. If the seeds 
are good you will soon see them coming up freely, and at 
this period the air should be admitted freely. The plants 
will soon be large enough to plant out in the rockery. 
The soil should De made firm, and consist of peat and 
broken pieces of sandstone. The whole should De made 
gritty and be well drained, and after frosts the soil should 
be made firm round the plant. You will find much plea¬ 
sure from these when you get them planted. I have heard 
it stated that it cannot be got to grow, but I think this 
has been said by those who tore up a root of It and brought 
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it home, and before it was planted It was as dead as a 
door-nail. You Should plant it on a northern aspect on 
the rockery.— J. J. 


NAHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkning Illub- 
tratsd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— J. Crispin.— Vanda (pgantea ; 
Oncidiura Krameri, very good form ; Cattleya speciosis- 

sima.- M.—l, Cannot name from leaves only ; 2, Pteris 

serrulata cristata ; 3, Cannot determine ; 4, Asplenium bul- 

biferum.- L. Chapman. —Dendrobium Devonianum.- 

W. O .—It is an Acacia, but can say no more from such a 

scrap.- Mrs. P. —1, Ariswma species; cannot determine 

without foliage; 2, Cannot identify ; 3, Smilax aspera.- 

T. Harris.— 1, Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum ; 2, Pha- 
lsanopsis Stuartiana; good variety; 3, Dendrobium W&rdia- 
nuin, a good large round flower, but the tips of sepals 

and petals not heavily coloured.- O. Unswick.— 1, 

Ooelogyne cristata; very fine variety ; 2, Coslogyne spe- 

cioea; 3, Vanda tricolor.- G. Norris.— Cceloeyne ochra- 

cea.- W. H. Hodge.— Primula verticillata sinensis.- 

T. Lowe. —Cyclamen repandum.- G. B. Southwell. — 

Cannot name the shrub ; send when in flower.- H. S.— 

Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea).- Hyde.—I, Retin- 

osporaericoides; 2,Thujopsisdolabrata; 3, Send again when 
it nas cones on ; 4, Probably Retinospora pisifera aurea ; 
5, Juniperus chinensis; 0, Daphne laureola.— -J. Field, 

Kingston-on-Thames.— Amaryllis aulica.- A. S.—We 

cannot name garden varieties of the Coleus. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mxndthat several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kiiul 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardk.nino iLLUsrRATRD, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— G. C.— The Apples sent were too 
overripe and out of condition to name accurately. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of tender. 

C. J. S. —The leaves of the greenhouse plants sent look 
as if they had been scalded or stricken by frost. How 
have they been treated ? Not a word of information is 

given os to this.- Amateur.— The Chrysanthemums in 

question should be obtained and planted out next month, 

April.- James Grime, Bolton.— Fern fronds. Apply to 

Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, Sale, near Manchester. Those 
you require to be named should be sent to this office not 

more than six kinds at a time.- Young Gardener.— 

Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening,” published bv L. 

UpcottGill, 170, Strand, London, W.C.- A. Z.— Please 

give details of treatment the plants have received. Not a 
word is written about this, therefore we cannot attempt to 
advise you.-— Neate.— Have the plants been properly 
looked after for watering, and are they overcrowded anil 

suffering from want of ueedful ventilation?- Tyne- 

rider. -We do not know of anyone in your neighbour¬ 

hood who does the required work. Apply to Mr. W. 

Cooper, 751, Old Kent-road. Ijondon, E.O.- M.— How 

have the Camellias been treated ?- T. S.—We do not 

understand your query. Please repat it in dearer form. 

- Jaatbin. —Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, 

King's-road, Chelsea, London, W.C.- T. It. C.— Leaves 

dried as proposed would be useless. Send some of the 
worms you wish to know about. Loam for potting is 
generally understood to mean the top spit of old pasture 

land.- It. E. 1\ —The injury does not appear to come 

through insect agency, but appears to be caused by rough 
usage. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


3451.— Treatment of a Rabbit.— I am 

afraid the ailment is due to the foulvapoursarising 
from the floor of the hutch. Even full-grown 
Rabbits cannot tolerate a dirty habitation. If 
this be the case, “ G. F. J.” should carefully 
clean the floor as well as the sides, and then 
whitewash with fresh lime the whole of the 
interior. The Rabbit’s eyes should be dressed 
with milk slightly warmed. Warm food should 
be given, mixed in a stiff paste, and I should 
reduce the allowance of watery foods now being 
given in any case. If the discharge be due to a 
cold, the animal should be placed in warmer 
Quarters, and a chemist will supply a lotion to 
dress the eyes. —Doulting. 

57.— Roup in fowls.— The querist will 
find a remedy for this disease in former numbers 
of Gardening. Put the fowl in a warm place 
free from draughts, give half-a-teaspoonful of 
Epsom salts, wash the eyes, nostrils, and mouth 
with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water, and give 
a roup pill morning and evening. Feed on 
warm meal, mixed into a stiff paste, and slightly 
seasoned with Cayenne, and continue the wash¬ 
ing process twice or thrice a day throughout the 
attack. Repeat the Epsom salts on the third 
day, if necessary. Prescription for pills: 
Cayenne Pepper, 20 grains ; Copaiba, 1 fluid 
drachm ; copper sulphate 10 grains ; make into 
twenty pills. —Doulting. . ^ 
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58. — Leghorn fowl ailing.— The fowl is 
suffering from bronchitis, which might develop 
into roup if not taken in time. Keep the bird 
warm, and make it inhale hot steam, medicated 
with Hops, Poppy-heads, or a few drops of car¬ 
bolic acid. Give a few drops of brandy and 
milk three or four times daily. To allay the 
irritant symptoms give two or three drops of 
spirits of camphor in a teaspoonful of glycerine. 
Allow soft warm food, and use Barley-water for 
drinking purposes. Avoid exposure to damp 
and cold for some time after recovery. —Doult¬ 
ing. 

59. — Fowls not laying. —“Ivy Banks’” 
birds are scarcely the most suitable to depend 
upon for eggs during the winter and early spring 
months. Having laid until late in the autumn 
they were sure to take a rest at midwinter. It 
is on account of this being a natural proceeding 
that most people who must have winter eggs 
rarely keep anything but the previous season’s 
pullets in their yards, for no other fowls can be 
really depended upon to lay at that time of 
year. Sometimes, it is true, an eighteen-month- 
old hen will lay freely in December and January, 
but when this happens it will be generally found 
that she took a rest late in the summer, and 
perhaps brought up a brood of chickens in 
August and September. This hastened her 
moult, and the extra feeding given whilst the 
rearing was going on, combined with the warmer 
weather at the time of the moult, brought on 
early laying. This plan does not always 
answer, and my experience goes to prove that no 
amount of care or feeding will make old hens 
lay at Christmas. There is certainly something 
to be said in favour of keeping some old birds 
in yards where breeding is carried on. Their 
chickens are stronger than those from pullets, 
and their eggs are larger. —Doulting. 


A URICULAS, Stage and Alpine Standard 

- a - vars., warranted true to name. Also choice Seedlings, all 
bloomers. Prices moderate. Prize winner and largest grower 
in Scotland. -J. MKNZIES, Bankhead, Duns, Berwickshire. 


tXARDY PLANTS in fine variety. Lists free. 

-LL Sunflowers, H. rigidum, H. fl.-pleno, both excellent for 
cutting, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. Iceland Poppies, Is. doz.; 50 for 3s. 
Shirley Poppy Seed. 3d. pkt. Seed of Rosa rugosa. Is. pkt., 

easily raised. ** -'-* -’ * 

maximum, 6d. 


Doronicum pi. excelsum and Chrysanthemum 
each. - Mrs. WATSON. Heswall, Cheshire. 


"pLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 b-in., 50 5in., 

50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H- GODDARD. Pottery, Dennett-mad . Peekham 


"OANCY PANS1ES.—The following grand doz. 

“ for 4s., free (half Catalogue price): Miss J. Jamieson, 
Mrs. Aitkiusou, Lord Hamilton, Dusty, T. Travis, J Taylor 
G. Anderson, Gladstone, A. Stewart, J. Bryce. Mrs. Broweli, 
and Mrs. Freeland. 25, including above, for 7s. Catalogues 
fr ee.—W m, 1N NF»H, Florist, Rothesay. 

T lLIES Oh THE V ALLEY, strong crowns, 

- LJ home-grown, flower this spring, la. Gd. 100; 12s. 1,000. 
Climbing Honeysuckles, strong climbers, 8 for Is. Yellow 
Broom, strong young trees, Is. doz. Perennial Phloxes, Is. 
doz., free.—G. SYMONS, 65, East-street, Horncastle. 

40 PACKETS (40 named var.), beautiful 

“y annual and perennial Flower Seeds, including Asters, 
Stocks, Golden Feather, Ac., Is. 2d., free. Seventh season.— 
E. BI RKK TT, 106, Wes tgate, Burnley. 


A RARE OFFER !—Fifty packets of genuine 

Flower Seeds for Is.—Showy kinds, including Betteridge's 
Prize Aster. 1/arge parcel assorted Vegetable Seeds, 2s., post 
free. — T. RICHARDS. 2. Cranham-street, Oxford. 


DARKIN.—Wallflowers, good bushy plants, 

J- 4s. 100; Sweet Williams, do. ; Silencs, Is. 3d. 100, all 
car, pd. - NORM AN PARKIN , Blakenhall. Wolverhampton. 

OCHIZOS J \ r LIS, or Crimson Gladioli, fine 

plants, Gd. doz., Is. 6d. 50, 2s. Gd. 100, free; 1,000 packed 
on rail, Al.—CAN ON BAILLIE, lx*tterke nny. 


1 nnn Wards good box edging, 4d. 

. per yard; 12 yards sent free for 4s. 1,000 Mrs. 
Binkins Pinks, good strong plants, give masB of bloom this 
summer, Is. 3d. per doz. 20,000 Daisies, all good 
crimson or white, just coming into bloom, 4s. per 1 


{SPECIAL CHEAP OFFE R.-B Geraniums I gyM on. Co.ent.ix 
*T 6 Fuchsias, 6 Eupatoriums, 6 Double Ivy-leaved Gera^ 
mums, 2a. free.-A. TOM KIN, Florist, S id cup 

PjHEAP OFFER.—25Choice Herbaceous Plants 

V suitable for Border, Rockwork, and Cutting, 3s. Chrysan- 
themums, 12 best Exhibition and Decorative varieties, named 

fc a in g. sfLi h a^L i ^ci°=°-fc ij ' a 

"REGONIAS.—Avery choice Collection of large 

. tubers, double-flowering, second year, splendid mixed 
colours, 25s. per 100; 4s. pe r do z,—R OBERT CROSS, Hereford. 

DEGONIAS, splendid tubers, 2s. 3d. per doz. ; 
rr 158 '.per 100. Chrysanthemums, Is. 3d. per doz.—WESTON! 

Cavendish Nursery, Balhain._ 


Asplenium, lanceolatum, lemon-scented, rigida, Royal 
Parsley, marinum, Ceterach, Oak, Beech, calcarum. Poly- 
stichum, viride, Ac.; 15 distinct varieties, Is. 6d.; 20 extra 
large rockery roots. 2s. fid.; 50. 5«.; 100, 9s., correctly named 
carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Feraist, Fellside, Kendal ' 


P OSES. —Purchaser's selection.—Strong trees, 

24 feet high r 6 for 3s. ; 12 for 5s. fid., car. pakf Gloire 


Dijon, France, ^ Merveille Lyon, Forestier, Jacqueminot, 
isty, C. Hybrid, Duke Edinburgh! 


Rothschild, F. Holmes, Christy,____ 

Louis V. Houtte, A. Carrifere, Ac. Ac. Catalogue free 
BATEMAN A CO., Weston Nursery, Cleveland. 


Quality not Quantity. 

THE PENNY PACKET SEED CO. 

(BIDDLES * CO., Proprietors), 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

We invite those about to purchase garden seeds to send fr- 
a copy of our Complete Heed Catalogue and Guide, whuh 
will be sent gratis and post free on application. 

3,000 Varieties Catalogued. 500 Illustrations 


MARVELLOUS NOVELTIES! 

R EAD THIS THROUGH.”—Rare Roses.— 

41 The Ghost," pure white Moss, “Conservative," nearest 
to blue, “Empress of India," flowers 24 inches in circum¬ 
ference, “ President Garfield,” black, edged crimson, the 4 
free for 5s. “ Hardy Melon," grows in open garden, delicious 
flavour, perfumes all the gardeu when ripe, scarlet, green, and 
white-flesh, Is. packet; one packet each, 2*. 6d. “ Monster 
Fuchsias," flowers large as teacup, pure white, blue, purple, 
all double, single yellow, the 4 for 2s. 6d. “ Rare Cacti,"some 
of the flowers measuring over 4 feet in circumference, 6 
beauties for 7s. 6d. New delightful Poppies, in 7 named 
varieties, la. packet; the 7 for 5s.; must be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. Send for List. All free. 

J. GOODY, F.R.H.S., Belchamp, Clare. Suffolk. 


KTEW GERANIUMS.—Pearson’s, enormous 

flowers and trusses in new shades, J. J. selection, 6, Is. 9d.; 
12, 3 b. 3d.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, lieicester 

TJEW Double Ivy Geraniums.—Flowers equal 

■Dl to Roses, in new Bhades from white to scarlet, 6, Is. 6<L, 
12, 3s.—J. JAMES. Nurseries. South Knighton, Leicester. 


fTERANIUMlS.—H. Jacoby, Eureka, Olive 

'J Carr, W. B. Gem, Is. 9d. doz., 12s. 100; Vesuvius, Is. 6d. 
doz., 8s. 100 . —J. JAMES, South Knighton, Leicester. _ 

A URICULAS.—The finest strain in the world. 

■Ch. Strong plants, Is. Gd. dozen, IQr. 100.—JAMES JAMES, 
Nurs eries, .S out h Knighto n, Leicest er._ 

"PUGHS!AS.—B. of Cleveland, G. Roberts, 

-I- Lustre, Improved J. Welsh, Sedan, Nellie, fi, Is. 3d.— 
JAMES JAMES. Nurseries, South Knighton, L eicester. 

TPUCHiSIAS.—1). Fry, Charming, F. de Ncigc, 

E. Bright, Mr. F. Glass, Marginato, 6, Is. 3d.— JAMES 
JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


F UCHSIAS.— L. Blanch, Avalanche, M. J. 

Clinkieu, Duke of Albany, Lye’s Perfection, E Marshall, 
G Is. 3d . J . JAMES, Nurseries. South Knighton. Leicester. 

F UCHSIAS. — Yloleaworth, D. Kaiser, G. I). 

Marie. Diadem. Charming, C. P. Prussia, 6, Is. 3d.— 
JAMES JAMES. Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

■PUCHSIAS.—Mr. E. G. Hill, B. Kind, U. 

Fry, E. Glory, Lye's Excelsior, F. E. Topfer. G, Is. 3d. 

J AM ES JAMES. Nurseries, South Knighton. Leiceste-, 

SHILLING’S SEEDS. QUALITY WITH ECONOMY. 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

Seeds; cultural directions printed on each packet. Be- 

f onia, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, Primula, Coleus, Cineraria, 
’erns, Auricula, Verbena, Petunia, Ageratum, Aster, Nicotiana 
afiflnis, Abutilon, Acacia, Cactus, Carnation, Chrysanthemum, 
Cockscomb, Dahlia (single or double), Edelweiss, Geranium, 
Heliotrope, Lobelia, Mignonette, Pansy, Perilla, Ten-week 
Stock, Zinnia, St c. One shilling's-worth aud over post free. 
Catalogue post free. 

C. SHILLING, Seedsman, winchfleld, Hanta. 


P . 6d. GARDEN SEEDS. Is. 6d.— New, 

genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Postal Order, 
Is. Gd., or 20 stamps, we will send free to any address 1 oz. 
each of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Hollow-crowned Parsnip, 
White Spanish or James' Keeping Onion, and Selected Carrot; 
4 oz each of Savoy, Radish, Early ’Turnip, and two kinds 
Broccoli; 1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumber; and 
6 packets Choice Flower Seeds. Also for Is. extra, 1 packet 
each of Mustard, Cress, Beet, Pickling Cabbage, Borecole or 
Brussels Sprouts, Le**ks, Cauliflower, Golden Ball Turnip; and 
with every 2s. Gd. parcel we will send Two Grand Novelties—a 
packet of Sharpe's (Jueen Peas (true stock, the best Pea in 
cultivation, large pods, well filled with from nine to eleven 
delicious Peas) and a Gd. packet of White Elephant Runner 
Beans (unequalled in size of pods aud delicious flavour). The 
above Two Parcels contain 5s. Gd. worth of the very best 
quality Seeds for P.O. 2s. Gd. or 32 Stamps -GROVES A 
SON, Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, Piddletrenthide, 
Dorchester, _ 

TjEVONSHIRE FERNS, many varieties, large 

kJ roots, 50, 2s. 9d. ; extra large. 50, 4s., free.-M ims 
NE LSON, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. _ 

OPRING FLOWERS.—12 each Auriculas, 

LJ Primroses (Hybrids), Polyanthus, choice Pansies, Violas, 
Potentillas, Sweet William (dwarf), Wallflowers. Canterbury 
Bells, Forget-me-nots, lot, free, 2s. 250 Unions, Tripoli. 40 
Lettuce, 20 Cabbage. 10 red, free, Is. Gd.; 500 Tripoli Onions, 
free, 2s. 6d.; 100 Cabbage, 20 red, free, Is. 3d.; 50 Autumn 
Cauliflower, free, Is. 6d.—J. PUCKER, Huxey, Bawtry. 


EXHIBITION PANSIES, 12 splendid named 
■Ll varieties, 2s. 9d.; 25, 5s. 3d., free.—A. CALDICOTT, 


PEARSON’S NEW GERANIUMS, 1892, 7s. 

I doz.; new French Doubles. 5s. 6d.; 1891. 4s. Gd. doz. 
good plants.—JOHN BORE, Barrow-hill, Chesterfield. 


TTAISIES, red aud white, 2s. per 100, carriage 

kJ paid with order.—J. WKLIJj, Pleek, near Walsall. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Well-rooted show 

V-l var., including Avalanche, Sunflower, I,a Triumphant, Is. 3d. 
doz.; c u tt i ngs, 9 d . doz. G RANGE, Shep]>ertoii-green. Middx. 


; ~ r —”" xe<i 1 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, all choicest kiii<te, 

Y-J well rooted, judiciously assorted, packed in damp Moss, 
free. 12 var. best named Fuchsias, 3 b. ; 12 var. best named 
Chrysanthemums, 2s. fid.; 12 var. best named Coleuses, bril- 

I liant foliage, exquisitely marked, 3s.; 3 Diplacus glutinosus. 
Is.; 2 Begonia fuchsioides, scarlet blossom, Is.; 2 Begonia 
Rex, splendid foliage, la ; b Sutton s Cyclamen, 2s. bd ; 2 
young Orange-trees, Is. Not less than 2s. worth sent. Cash 
with order. The whole of the above sent free for 13s. Gd.-- 
VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best Exhibition 

L/ kinds, Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed, strong, well-rooted, 
correctly named, 12 var., 2s. 6d.; 24 var.. 4s. 6d., free. Cash 
with order.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts. 

UCUMBER - PLANTS. — Improved Tele- 


C 

3fc 


graph, strong, ready for planting, safely packed, 2 for 2s., 
3 for 2s. 6d. free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 
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Apples.some good cooking 57 
Artert, China or annual 59 
Axoleivs, treatment of .. 55 

Birds.64 

Boiler, “ Loughborough ” 56 
Hones, burnt anti pow¬ 
dered .53 

Cahhsges, early spring .. CO 
Celery, growing .. .. 60 

Clematis lanuginosa .. 59 
Conservatory .. 54 

Conservatory, shading 
for the roof of a.. .. 56 

Conservatory, unheated 54 
Creepers for the end wall 
of a house .. 53 

Cut-tlowers, the arrange¬ 
ment of.53 

Cypripedium superbiens 62 


| Daffodil bulbs, planting 60 
Daphnes not flowering .. 57 

Davollias.61 

! Dendrobium Jenkins! .. 62 
Elm-tree, preserving an.. 59 
Euphorbia jacquiniieflora 
syn. E. fiilgens .. .. 56 

Evergreen plants and 
Ferns for a dairy win¬ 
dow.53 

Ferns from New Zealand 61 
Ferns on a suimy bank.. Cl 
Ferns under glass.. .. 54 

Flower-beds, arranging .. CO 
Flowers for a, london 

verandah.53 

Francos ramosa, treat¬ 
ment of.57 

Fruit garden .. 54 


X35T3D 

Fuchsias, treatment of .. 56 
Garden work .. 54 

Good King Henry or 

Mercury.61 

Greenhouse, heating a .. 56 
Greenhouse flue, &c , a.. 54 
Hedychium, treatment of 

an.56 

House, heating a lean-to 56 
Lily, Chinese Sacred .. 54 
Moss, fertilising .. .. 53 

Mushroom - bod in the 
open garden .. .. 61 

Mushroom failure, a .. 61 
Orunge-trees and an 
Oleander, old .. .. 57 

Outdoor garden .. .. 54 j 

Parsnips, “canker" in .. 60 
Phloxes, annual .. .. 60 | 


SIX. 

Pelargoniums, Zonals, for 
exhibition .. 56 

Photographic studio, uses 

of a.58 

Plants, choice winter- 

flowering .56 

Plants, greenhouse, of 
easy culture .. .. 55 

Plants, self-clinging, for 
a north wall .. .. 59 

Plants under a green¬ 
house staging .. 57 

Plants under conserva¬ 
tory staging .. .. 57 

Plumbagos, notes on .. 55 
Poinsettia, treatment of a 57 
Pot-plants for a sunny 

window.53 

Propagating-frames .. 54 


Primulas, Double Red 

Chinese.56 

Propagator, raising seeds 

in a.57 

Poultry and rabbits .. C4 

Pyrethrnms, double .. 60 

(Juestions and answers .. 62 

Raspberry-canes, plant- 


Rose, Marshal Niel .. 58 
Rose, Marshal Niel, in a 
greenhouse .. .. 58 

Roses and Carnations 
under gloss .. 57 

Roses, best climbiug .. 58 
Roses, Christmas, in wa¬ 
ter .54 

Roses for a town green¬ 
house .58 


Roses, Hybrid Perpetual 58 
Roses, Martchal Niel and 
Climbing Niphetos .. 58 
Roses, pruning .. 58 

Roses, standard, in on 
exposed position .. 58 
Rolanums, treatment of 57 

Btova.54 

Strawberry runners, cut¬ 
ting off.57 

Towu garden, work in 

the.55 

Vegetable garden.. .. 55 

Vines, growing .. .. 57 

Violets in frames.. .. 57 

Watercress, culture of .. CO 
Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .55 

Window gardening .. 54 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 
A few remarks upon this subject may not be 
out of place ; it may possibly set some thinking 
when they have this kind of work in hand. I 
am induced to take up this subject so that others 
may take notes as well as myself of what they 
see during the coming summer when visiting 
flower shows up and down the country. It is 
in bouquets I have noticed more errors, I think, 
than in any other kind of floral arrangements. 
Take, for instance, that well-known and justly 
appreciated flower the Lap&geria, of which, as 
a rule, the white variety is more used in bouquets 
than the red kind. In nearly every instance 
the blooms used are arranged upright, or nearly 
ao, totally out of ail character with the natural 
beauty and elegance of the flower, the best part 
of which is hidden by other things. If anyone 
saw it thus and had never seen it in a growing 
condition he would not be able to form any 
conception of its real beauty. Why, now, may I 
ask, should not this flower be allowed to droop 
down in a natural way upon the outer margin ? 
It would there be in much better keeping. 
Fuchsias used to be arranged in a similar fashion 
but I have not seen them so much of late years. 
If these elegant flowers cannot be employed in 
a natural manner, better not use them at all. 
Of late years some people, the florists in par¬ 
ticular, have taken to spoiling the Rose by 
reflexing the petals, transposing what should be 
a bud in the beauty of its unfolding into what 
might be taken without any stretch of imagina¬ 
tion for a Camellia. I and others no doubt have 
seen the practice carried too far, especially when 
cut Roses shown in competition are thus operated 
upon to a serious extent. The Euch&ris when 
growing is rarely seen erect, yet it is used often 
as the centre flower for a bouquet; whereas it 
would look far better if placed upon the side in 
a semi-erect manner. That well-known Gladio¬ 
lus The Bride when used in a cut state is some¬ 
times seen the wrong way upwards, the beauty 
of the interior of the flowers being in a manner 
lost. I have seen Dendrobium blooms used in 
bouquets the wrong way about, the flowers thus, 
to say the least, looking rather singular. 
Another flower which I have seen totally mis¬ 
represented is Kalosanthes coccinea, great pains 
being taken first to pull the truss to pieces and 
then mount each single pip upon a wire. If 
anyone first saw it thus and afterwards pur¬ 
chased a plant, he might possibly imagine he 
had an improved kind. Other instances might 
be quoted, but the above are sufficient to show 
.he absurdity of the methods which some adopt, 
thinking thereby to add to the beauty of their 
arrangements, whereas quite the opposite is the 
case. In all kinds of decorations with cut 
flowers, I maintain that the natural growth 
should, as far as possible, be adhered to. G 


200.—Burnt and powdered bones.— 
Calcined bones form a powerful and excellent 
fertiliser, though the effect is not quite the same 
as if the bones were crushed in a fresh state. 
Crushed bones are also good, and what is termed 
bone-meal better still/ as, being mon finely 

Digitized by^j0t>ylC 


divided, the effect is produced more quickly. 
But a serious objection to both these last is that 
they frequently give rise to an injurious fungoid 
growth, and render the soil sour and unwhole¬ 
some. On this account it is better to just clean 
(not burn) them before crushing or grinding, 
which quite overcomes the objection.—B. C. K. 


HOUSH ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

141.—Evergreen plants and Ferns 
for a dairy window. —Gas in a dairy seems 
to be an anomaly, but it is to be hoped that very 
little of that poisonous light is used, as probably 
it is not necessary to light up the dairy at 
night, except for a few minutes at a time. If 
as be burned regularly and fully it is quite 
opeless to try to grow any green thing in this 
dairy, for all plants droop and die without pure 
air. Ferns especially hate gas, but they would be 
very suitable for a cool dairy window without 
it. The best plants to resist its evil effects are the 
following: The India-rubber-plant (Ficus elas- 
tica), Aspidistra lurida (the Parlour Palm), 
Grevillea robusta (Australian Silky Oak), 
Dractena indivisa and D. congesta (Dragon- 
trees), Latania borbonica and the Cabbage Palm 
(Corypha australis), the Date Palm (Phoenix 
dactylifera), the Bungalow Palm (Seaforthia 
elegans), and the Fan Palms (Chamrerops). 
But all these plants must be well-established, 
healthy specimens, and should be hardened 
oft gradually if they have been kept in the 
moist, warm air of a conservatory, or the 
sudden change may kill them. Scarlet 
Pelargoniums are very strong when well 
established, but no flowers can be expected if 
gas be used freely ; without it the lovely varie¬ 
ties of English Ferns now to be had at any good 
Fern-grower’s would look charming, Hart’a- 
tongue especially, as it is evergreen, and the 
crinkled and double-tipped varieties are amongst 
the best. Greenhouse Ferns would need more 
heat in winter, and should not be attempted 
except in pots which can be removed when the 
frost comes on. English Maiden hair would 
Btand the cold, however, and the black-stemmed 
Devonshire Fern, Asplenium Adian turn-nigrum, 
is evergreen, though not large.—J. L. R. 

151.—Oreepers for the end wall of a 
house. —The glass structure which covers this 
is probably one of the manv such without any 
ventilation at the top, and therefore it is almost 
useless for purposes of cultivation. If a sliding 
sash be constructed at the top, however, all the 
difficulty will vanish, and as it has an excellent 
aspect, with the morning snn, many plants would 
do well there. Passifioras would thrive, and 
bring a mass of lovely blossom all the summer. 
The White Passion-flower, Constance Elliott, 
too, is nearly hardy, and the more delicate 
kinds of Roses, such m Niphetos and 
Marshal Niel, could be grown. Large- 
flowered Clematis, too (of which many hand¬ 
some varieties are to be found in the lists 
of nurserymen) would look very handsome, 
or even a Black Hamburgh Vine, which could 
be trained under the glass, and with good 
[ management would ripen its crop without arfci- 
' ficial neat. But without the upper ventilation 


all these will suffer when they grow towards the 
top of the structure, although they may start 
well below and look all right for a time. “ E. F.” 
will also have a damp wall inside unless the 
ventilating sash be constructed, if any plants 
are cultivated in the glass structure. If nothing 
else could be done, it would be well to remove 
a pane of glass at the top bodily, although this 
would be a disadvantage in winter.—J. L. R. 

129. —Fertilising' Moss.— This is very 
useful for pot plants in a room. It forms an 
excellent mulch (or slight covering to the soil), 
invigorating the plants, and causing them to 
make fine surface roots, and at the same time 
protecting them from the sun’s action through 
the glass, which is often very trying in summer. 
It can scareely be called manure, but as a 
covering for drainage, too, it should be used 
freely, for it nourishes the roots as well as 
keeping the way clear for the water to escape. 
And it can be used alone, with sand or a little 
loam, to grow bulbs in vases, or for Ferns, as a 
mixture with peat, loam, and sand. It is not 
fully a substitute for earth, and only those 
bulbs and plants which will grow in water alone 
should have Moss and nothing else. But it is a 
useful help to the window gardener especially, 
and being clean and sweet, is most desirable for 
parlour work, where strong manures are out of 

5 lace. Soot-water can be used with it.— 
. L. R. 

207.—Pot-plants fora sunny window. 

—Some of the scented-leaved Pelargoniums are 
always popular ; the Oak-leaved, for instance, 
is a charming old thing, and then the varie¬ 
gated variety of P. radula minor, Lady Plymouth, 
is very effective in winter or summer, and they are 
not difficult to keep in health and are easily 
propagated. Other things may come and go, 
but these remain, I might say, for ever, and 
everybody should, at least, grow a few of them 
for a change in the rooms.—E. H. 

- I should recommend a Heliotrope and a good 

Double Petunia. Both are easily grown, delight in sun¬ 
shine, and are very fragrant. You may either prooure 
young plants now and grow them on yourself, or wait a 
month or so and then purchase them in bloom.—B. 0. R. 

125.—Flowers for a London veran¬ 
dah .—If “ St. Pancras ” only attempts to keep 
the verandah gay in summer the smoke and fogs, 
which are so fatal to plant life during the winter, 
will not seriously interfere. Tropwolums of all 
ordinary kinds, from the common Nasturtium 
to T. Firefly (pure scarlet), do well in London, 
and their clean-looking foliage and rapid growth 
makes them specially suitable for verandah work. 
‘‘St. Pancras” should have large boxes at each 
end, in which the Common Virginian Creeper, 
Ampelopais Veitchi, and handsome Ivies can be 
grown, and a few low boxes for the front will be 
useful with groups of pots covered with Virgin 
Cork, and Moss can be arranged in front of tne 
window. Handsome groups can also be made at 
each end if the veranaah be long, and Tropseo- 
lum can&riense will run up quickly and cover 
any ironwork with its graceful wreaths. Fuch¬ 
sias are excellent for verandah work, and look 
lovely peeping between the rails and hanging 
over, ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, too, are invalu¬ 
able, and can be now had with large and bril¬ 
liant blossoms. Begonias might be tried, and 
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Lobelias, with their lovely blue and white flowers, 
must not be left out. Mignonette should be 
grown for its fragrance, and Scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums will look gay all the summer in pots. 
Yellow and Brown Calceolarias, Petunias in 
variety, Marguerites, White and Buff and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums (blossoming in August 
and September) will all do well, andpots of China 
Asters look bright and last well. But the well¬ 
doing of all verandah plants depends largely 
upon the care they get. If the aspect be a hot 
one the plants must have special protection for 
their roots, and the sun must never be allowed 
to strike on their pots, for the effect of this is to 
burn up and destroy all the fine hair-like roots 
which cling to the inside of the pot, and the 
plant withers and dies. Double pots, with sand 
between them, obviate this, or pieces of Cork, 
with Moss in the interstices, even bits of woods, 
painted dark-green, may be used half-hidden by 
trailing plants. Clever fingers will manage to 
protect the pots without any great expense. 
Then plants surrounded with air as these are 
need more water than others ; but it is delight¬ 
ful work to supply it, giving them a thorough 
douche with a rosed pot every evening, not 
much over the blossoms, but so as to make the 
damp air rise from below them, and so refresh 
them after the hot day. Plants in full bloom 
will need another watering (in the pot only) 
each morning about eleven, and weak, clear 
liquid-manure or soot-water should be given 
them twice a week. The boxes must be tilled 
with good, rich compost, which can be bought 
by the bushel ready prepared ; and a plant 
which requires a shift should be firmly potted, 
placing the drainage carefully, and keeping the 

E lant shaded for a day or two. Begonias in 
askets may be arranged, but the foliage does 
not like the full sun ; if the verandah be covered, 
baskets will hang well beneath the roof. The 
drooping Begonias with double or semi-double 
blossoms should be selected.—J. L. R. 

127. —Christmas Roses in water.— 

“ Beta’’ will find that Hellebores in water droop if 
not supported. The flowers are seen to advantage 
when placed in an open bowl. Make a founda¬ 
tion of box and stick the flowers so as to hide 
the box, or else make a circle of wire to fit the 
bowl, and lace wire or string across this. If 
the flowers are put through the openings of 
the netting, they will find sufficient support.— 
Marie. 

Chinese Sacred Lily.— As there have 
been a good many enquiries about the above 
over-estimated plant in Gardening lately, I 
should like to tell those who have never tried, 
that as good an effect—better, in my opinion— 
can be obtained by planting three good bulbs of 
Polyanthus-Narcissus in a bowl of shingle that 
is kept constantly damp. When the Sacred 
Lily was new I had several, but soon found out 
that I could produce a better result at a quarter 
the price, and I am sure there is, at the present 
time, on each of my three Narcissus bulbs a 
head of flowers three times as large as any that 
ever appeared on the Sacred ifly. What I 
have been describing makes a very ornamental 
dish at a moBt reasonable cost.—J. T. T., 
Cheshire. 

247.— A greenhouse flue, &C.—I com¬ 
mend you for preferring a flue to a hot-water 
apparatus for the purpose named, as you will 
find a flue much less trouble, although it will 
consume more fuel. You cannot have the fire¬ 
place and chimney at one end ; they must be at 
opposite ends. In such cases it is usual to have 
the fire at the north end. The bottom of the 
fire-place must be 18 inches below the ground¬ 
line to'allow for an ash-pit and furnace. The 
latter must be 1 foot wide, 20 inches long, and 
12 inches deep ; fire-bars and a furnace-door will, 
of course, be required. The flue should com¬ 
mence to rise at the farthest end of the fire-bars 
and continue to do so until it is carried inside 
the house. The most economical way of working 
a flue is to raise it above the floor with bricks 
on edge. Get some red tiles, 1 foot square and 
1 inch thick, to form the top and bottom of the 
flue ; commence by placing bricks on edge, so 
that one brick may form bearings for two tiles ; 
for the sides of the flue with two rows of bricks 
on edge after the bottom of the flue is formed 
with the tiles, place another tile on the top, and 
the flue is complete. The flue must, however, 
rise as much as 9 inches ip a sp^ce^ii 2& feet to 
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secure a proper draught. You must build the 
furnace with fire-bricks, and the flue also until 
it enters the house. You had better put in a 
soot-door in the flue at the bottom of the chim¬ 
ney for the convenience of cleaning out the flue. 
A damper should also be placed in a convenient 
place in the chimney. Use the best mortar 
obtainable, and mind that the builder makes 
the joints in the flue thoroughly well. With 
regard to sinking the floor of the house do not 
do so if you can avoid it. You will observe 
from these instructions, if you do do so, the fire- 

5 lace will have to be made still deeper.— 
. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

With the change in the weather will come freeh condi¬ 
tions of plant life. Hitherto for a long time we have been 
worried about fires and keeping the interior atmosphere 
dry to prevent the flowers damping; but with bright sun¬ 
shine one need not fear spilling a little water on the floors. 
On the contrary, in dry, bright weather the floors may 
require damping daily to supply the necessary humidity 
for clean, healthy growth. See that there are no very dry 
spots near the roots of Camellias, Orange-trees, or Acacias 
planted in the borders. Climbers also in tubs or planted 
in the borders will require more moisture. Roses will be 
benefited by occasional applications of liquid-manure ; 
indeed, all vigorous plants approaching the flowering stage 
will require a little help—generosity always pays. Venti¬ 
lation should be given more freely, avoiding cold draughts, 
for we have not yet left the time of cold winds behind, and 
as far as possible all watering and syringing should be done 
in the morning. Above all things, do not crowd. Most 
plants are now growing rapidly, and require frequent 
rearrangement to bring every part of each plant into the 
best condition to get its full share of light. Simply turn¬ 
ing a plant round or changing its position brings it under 
a more favourable condition for growth. Any plants 
which are growing freely may be repotted if more root- 
room is required ; but is not advisable to repot plants just 
on the eve of flowering. It often leads to disorganisation, 
and it is found better to give the necessary support by the 
free use of weak stimulants. The proper time for repot¬ 
ting, as a general principle, is when the plant has done 
flowering and has just commenced to make new growth. Of 
course, in a collection of plants there are many young 
specimens coming on that will, if we wish to grow them 
on quickly, require perhaps two shifts during the season ; 
but these are details that can only be decided in each case 
on the spot. There may be special reasons for a general 
repotting, but there are exceptions to all rules. The clear¬ 
ing away of all plants as they go out of flower will make 
room for others coming on. Deutzias, Azaleas, includ¬ 
ing Azalea mollis, Spiraeas, &c., will come into bloom 
now without much forcing. Cinerarias and Primulas will 
still be gay, and the early-flowering Pelargoniums are 
opening their blossoms. It has generally been the custom 
to delay taking cuttings of the show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums till the plants are cut down in summer ; but this is 
not necessary, as a few cuttings may be taken any time 
when they can be spared, and these early-rooted cuttings 
will make flowering plants before those struck in August, 
and will be much larger, and the last condition has a value 
with most of us. We want rapid development nowadays. 
This is not a waiting age. Stake and tie Fuchsias as they 

? row, and pinch in gross shoots to induce a bushy habit. 

yTamidal training is the most suitable for Fuchsias—one 
stake in the centre, to which the main stem is tied, with 
sufficient space left between the stems! and the stake for 
growth will give all needful support. Stakes in themselves 
are not a source of ornament, and should be placed where 
they can be hidden among graceful growth. This 
will not be found difficult if the subject is rightly grasped, 
and the stakes placed to the plants in good time. Insects 
must be dealt with promptly, and they will then give 
much less trouble. 

Stovel 

It will be necessary to use thin shades on bright days, 
but do not be In a hurry with them in the morning, nor 
yet leave the blinds down longer than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The first indications of distress must be met, but 
early shading tends to draw up and weaken growth, and 
will injure the flowering capacity of such things as Alla- 
mandas, Dipladenias, &o. The young shoots as far as 
possible of Allamandas should be trained near the glass to 
give firmness and strength to the growth. The shoots 
when the flower-buds are formed can easily be taken down 
and arranged round the trainer. Continue to shift on young 
specimen plants which are growing freely. This will refer 
to foliage plants, Ferns, &c. Young Palim will now be 
growing freely, and if there is room for large plants they 
may be rushed on rapidly, though with the most of us the 
problem to be solved in the case of Palms is to keep the 
plants healthy in as small pots as possible. To this end 
in potting small shifts ore given, ana the drainage (a most 
important matter) must be very carefully arranged so that 
it will not easily block up. If anything goes wrong with 
drainage, the whole economy of the plants soon gets out 
of gear, and disappointment if not discomfiture then follows 
closely. Cuttings of all kinds of plants from which cut¬ 
tings can be obtained twill Jstrike freely now in a close 
propagating-case. It is not a difficult matter when there 
is no regular propagating-house to fit a small, close frame 
over the hot-water pipes that will be exceedingly useful 
for propagating purposes all through the season. See 
that plenty of cuttings are rooted now of such plants as 
Cissus discolor, Panicum variegatum, and other plants of 
similar habit that will be useful for draping baskets or to 
hang over the sides of shelves. 


• In cold or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may he done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
result*. 


Unhe&ted Conservatory. 

In a very great measure the owner of the unheated con¬ 
servatory will now be master of the situation. If he has 
tried to keep tender things by the aid of paper or thin 
covers he will now be able to separate the dead from the 
living, and to resuscitate what little life remains in those 
not too severely injured. But in plant culture I always 
think it is a thankless office to try to bring back the 
damaged and crippled plant to a pristine state of health. 
It takes too long, and, therefore, I much prefer to grow 
onlv such plants as can bear uninjured the cold breath of 
Jack Frost, and the list is by no means a limited one. The 
buds of a collection of Japanese Azaleas which have been 
kept in a cold-house are now swelling rapidly, and in a 
short time the buds will expand ana be as fresh as if 
brought forward in heat. It is only a question of waiting 
a little longer. Tree-Pieonies will soon open their gorgeous 
blossoms; the unheated conservatory seems to supply just 
the conditions they require. Again, the Indian Rhodo¬ 
dendrons will soon be a special feature. Lilies are shoot¬ 
ing up through the Coooa-nut-flbre covering, and, in 
short, the unheated house will shortly be as gay as where 
much money and labour have been expended in keeping out 
frost. 

Ferns under Class. 

Shade, warmth, and moisture will have immense 
influence upon growth now. Of course, if the fernery is 
in a northern position no shade beyond what is afforded 
by the aspect will be required. Where a house can be 
given up entirely to Ferns there will be plenty of seedlings 
spring up spontaneously to keep stock of all the common 
varieties. Again, there is another class of Ferns which 
produce young plants on the fronds, and their propagation 
by this means is easily accomplished ; but there are some 
—and these not the least interesting—which will have to 
be increased by division, and this is a very good season for 
the work. After division the little shoots should be 
started in a dose, shady place, where a little more warmth 
can be afforded. It is a good plan to have a low frame 
fitted up at the warmest ena of the house to bring on 
young plants. Without this the work of getting them 
established will be slow. The frame at other times can be 
used for raising seedlings. New baskets can be filled with 
Ferns now with advantage. 

Prop&g&ting-fr&mes. 

Cuttings of all kinds of bedding and soft-wooded plants 
generally will root quickly now in a hot-bed of the ordinary 
character, the pots plunged in Cocoa-nut-flbre or sawdust. 
Those who still carry out carpet or leaf-bedding will require 
a good many plants of such things as Alternantheras, 
Ireaine, &c., to make much show ; but the propagation of 
this class of stuff may go on till the middle of May, as the 
beds will not be planted before the middle of June. 

Window Gardening. 

Liquid stimulants will be useful now to Pelargoniums 
and other plants approaching the blooming stage. Where 
artificials are bought they may be applied in small quan¬ 
tities—say a teaspoonful to a 6-inch pot—in a powdered 
state, and watered in immediately. Sulphate of 
ammonia is a valuable stimulant, but should be used care¬ 
fully, and if in a dry state should be watered in imme¬ 
diately. It may be given to Ferns which have lost colour 
to deepen the green of the fronds. Spineos coming into 
bloom should stand in a pan with an inch or two of 
water in the bottom. Repot Scarborough Lilies if neces¬ 
sary. These are very effective window-plants when rightly 
managed. One of the chief points to be observed Is to 
ripen the bulbs thoroughly in the open air in August. 
Continue to propagate any plants from cuttings, and keep 
down Insects by giving up five minutes a day to picking 
off stray insects. This will save fumigating. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The beds and borders are now in nice condition for sow¬ 
ing hardy annuals. Sowing plentifully of annuals is a 
cheap and interesting way of getting up a gay garden. 
Among the showiest things are Godetias, Candytufts 
Calliopeis tinctoria, Chrysanthemums, especially the tri 
color varieties ; Clarkias of sorts, Eschacholtzia, Qilia tri 
color, Gypsophila elegans, Larkspurs, double and single ; 
Lupins or sorts, Linum, scarlet; Love-lies-bleeding; for 
backgrounds: Malope grandiflora, Matthiola bioornis, 
and Night-scented Stock, very sweet when the sun goes 
down. For town gardens the Nasturtiums are indispens¬ 
able, especially in dry, poor spots ; Phacelia cainpanu- 
laria, very pretty blue flou'er, splendid bee plant; Nigella 
hispanica, Nemophila insignia, N. maculata, Poppies of 
sorts, Sunflowers for backs of borders, Viscara ocul&ta, 
Whitlavia grandiflora. For edgings sow Virginian Stock, 
crimson and white ; Saponaria calabrica, pink and white ; 
Limnanthes Douglassi, white and yellow; Leptosiphon 
densiflorus albus, white; Kaulfussia amelloiaes, blue. 
Cover all small seeds lightly, and press the patch down 
with the back of the spade. The height is usually given 
on the packets, so I need not take up space here by going 
into that. If the seeds are sown when the soil is in good 
condition there is generally a good crop of plants. Keep 
the hoe going freely among beds and borders. The Roses 
in even late districts may now be pruned. Growth will 
soon be active now. Rub off all shoots from last year’s 
budded Briers. Briers which have been budded and failed 
should be cut back close home. Plants which throw out very 
strong shoots are not so good for budding as those which 
are less strong. When Briers are too gross it iB a good 
plan to take them up and replant. Of oourse, it is only 
those the buds of which have failed to grow that get out 
of hand. The Grass on sheltered lawn has begun to grow, 
and where high keeping is aimed at run over it with a 
heavy roller and put the mowing-machine to work, keep¬ 
ing the cutters well up so that there may be something to 
cover the roots of the Grasses should the summer benot. 
Plant Gladioli, covering 8 inches deep. Evergreens may be 
moved safely now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries will go on splendidly now. Pinch off all 
blossoms, as it is better than to let the plants fruit this 
year when planted in spring. It is true f have let spring 
set-out plants fruit, but I always considered it bad policy 
unless tne plants were much above the average in strength. 
For instance, where the plants had been layered at the 
same time with those prepared for foroing, and planted 
out in Maroh or early in April, they will produce a mode¬ 
rate crop of fine fruit. Strawberry-beds may be mulched 
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with long manure, first hoeing and raking the surface of 
t he ground between the rows. A little soot and lime may 
>e dusted over the beds with advantage to make the slugs 
uid snails uncomfortable. Select a fine mild week to over¬ 
haul the collection of Pines. If the plants are grown in 
poU the whole must be taken out of the plunging-bed, and 
hilst one set of men are changing or renewing a part of 
the plunging material and getting the beds into condition 
gain, ethers will be doing the necessary potting or top- 
irtseing, so that the plants may be returned to the bed as 
soon as possible. Pines do not take much harm from a 
few hours’ exposure on a fine day. Any plants which 
have lost colour through overwatering had better be shaken 
out, all the dead roots and a few inches of the root-stalk 
tressed off, removing at the same time a few of the bottom 
leaves, and then transferring the disrooted plant to a 
smaller pot, afterwards plunging it in a brisk bottom-heat. 
though such disrooteu plants do not attain to the very 
highest development, they will if kept moving on the 
right track produce useful fruit,. Water very carefully 
>.iter repotting till the roots are working freely in the new 
Mjil. Use the syringe daily, and apply a thin shade for a 
few hours when the sun is hot. Close early in the after- 
i . -on, and saturate atmosphere. The very latest Peaches 
iri the Orchard-house will now be in bloom, and in many 
i n. stances set. Usually a tap here and there on the trellis 
11 cause the flowers to set without any further trouble if 
.he trees are iu condition. In damp, cold weather I should 
not use the syringe when the trees are in bloom, but in 
bright weather a dash with the syringe is beneficial if the 
the trees get dry before night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There will be a scarcity of Greens this spring. The 
Broccoli have been hit very hard, and in many gardens a 
x>d portion of the stock has been killed by the severe 
weather. It will, therefore, be advisable to make the 
most of all plants raised under glass, such as Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers, planting them out in warm situations to get 
em on as rapidly as possible. Encourage young Cab- 
ages by stirring the soil and drawing a little up round 
the plants to stimulate growth. Main-crop Potatoes may 
»-e planted now. Magnum Bonum is still largely grown, 
nd it is profitable where the soil suits it. Imperator was 
one of the best main-eropsorts I grewlast; it is rather coarse 
in appearance, but it is free from disease, cooks well, and 
» splendid cropper. Reading Hero and Sutton’s Early 
Regent are good varieties generally, but Potatoes van 
both in quality and crop on different soils, so in a great 
measure growers in different localities have to find out 
hat suits their land best. The most useful Potatoes for 
mien culture are second earlies, such as Mvatt’s Prolific 
uid Beauty of Hebron. Very few gardens are large enough 
to grow late Potatoes without sacrificing other kinds of 
getables, and I always find that Potatoes for late use 
ui be bought cheaper at lifting time from the fields than 
they can be grown at home in the garden. Of course, 

‘ - er f the garden is large enough to produce a winter 
supply, sufficient, for that purpose may be planted. It is a 
■ <xl plan when convenient to obtain a change of seed 
in>m a different soil and climate. I have found the best 
I suits follow the use of Scotch seed Potatoes. The effect 
a change of seed will continue for about three years, 
tiie result will not be so good the third year as the 
' i -1 and second. Where birds or inice are troublesome 
either cover the seeds with red lead after damping them 
make the lead adhere, or mix a little paraflln-oil with 
T Ue seetw just prev ious to sowing them. This is better and 
- Her than soaking the seeds in paraffin-oil. Sow Spinach 
t rtnightly now. It is often sown between rows of Peas. 
Turnips also must be sown in small quantities till the 
m Idle of May. Sow a few seeds of Green or White Cos 
ad Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces every three w eeks or 
so; Radishes every ten days or fortnight. The French 
Breakfast is a good variety to sow now and onwards. Sow 
sparagus and plant cuttings of Seakale to raise plants 
for forcing E. Hobdav 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Vow that the spring equinox is past things are beginning 
to move in earnest, under glass, at least, though the harsh 
old winds and frosty nights still retard growth In the 
open considerably. This month is the great planting and 
-owing time of the whole year, and more so in town 
ixdens than elsewhere. Hardy trees and shrubs, ever 
,reen or deciduous, may be planted now with good effect; 
Hut take care not to expose the roots either to cold, dry 
inds or hot sunshine for more than a few minutes ; or, 
le^d^not at all if it can be avoided. Herbacedu 9 plants 
i all kinds may also go in now, and the sooner the better, 
jarticularly in the case of such as make growth and flower 
- *rly. Give them rich and well-w orked soil, and, in case 
of a dry time supervening, water must be supplifed T to the 
roots, at least, until the plants become established and can 
i ft for themselves. Such watering is best done in the 
enoon now, so that the ground may get a little,dry and 
i»nn again before night. Largo clumps of Chrvsanfche- 
ims, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial Sunflowers, «fc., mky 
ul be divided and transplanted ; after the second <w 
i.ird year the centre growths become starved and weak* 
■uce this operation must be performed rather frequently 
plenty of fine flowers are to be had. Christmas Roses 
. d Lilies of the Valley also should be divided and freshly 
jonted now, though, unless the beds are overcrowded 
starved, both these charming subjects succeed best 
luen seldom disturbed, a little fresh nourishment being 
/en by means of a top-dressing of leaf-mould or very old 
1 decayed manure annually. This also should be dope 
st as the fresh growth is commencing. Plant bulbs, of 
<i»uuiioli, al9o choice varieties of Iris, which are amongthe 
rv best of town plants, and Tigridias mav be go# in 
uiortly on a sheltered and sunny border. Hardy annuals 
: vay be sown now’ in plenty, and those of a more or less 
nder nature must be started at once under glass in a 
rv gentle heat, or even in a cold frame in a sunny corner 
all do if well matted upon cold nights. Prick off seedling 
rrbenas, Petunias, and others of their class as soon as 
• he tiny plants can be handled, and keep them moderately 
anu and close for a time afterwards. Pot off cuttings of 
dahlias as soon os rooted ; more inav still be kept in, and, 

: not wanted for planting out, will make nice pot-roots 
for next season. There is plenty of time to strike such 
hings os Coleus, Alternantheras, and even Fuchsiasand 
Heliotropes, «e., for bedding out. /PIetitv_yf water will |>t 
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Flowering-shoots of Plumbago capensis. 


will remain without running to seed ; but if sown after 
April the plants do not get large enough to be useful, 
except for flavouring purposes. I have sown a light, in a 
small frame where there is a little heat with the Turnip- 
rooted (Jelery (Celeriac). The plants will be pricked off 
and set out in June on good land in rows 18 inches to 
2 feet apart. I have sometimes seen these plants earthed 
up, but it is not necessary. Plenty of moisture iB bene¬ 
ficial in giving increased size to the Turnips, which form 

g ist above the roots in the stem of the plant. Good King 
enry will be planted as soon as the sets are on the move. 
Shall plant in rows 15 inches apart, and scatter a little 
compost or short manure among the plants as a mulch 
when planting is finished. Repotted Heaths, Epocrises, 
and a few other hard-wooded plants, which do best in 
peat; good drainage and firm potting are among the 
necessities of the case. Top-dressed Melons in houses, 
using good loam, adding a sprinkling of soot, keeping a 
good look-out for wire-worms, and as the soil is not free 
from wire-worms, the further precaution is taken of 
placing baits of Carrots and Potatoes on the surface of the 
beds of soil to attract the insects. These baits are exam¬ 
ined daily to kill the pests, and to prove the value of 
these baits I may say that even in soil where a bright look¬ 
out was kept getting it ready for the plants, several wire- 
worms have been found in the Potatoes. Sowed more 
Peas, the kinds being Abundance and Duke of Albany. 
Planted another small pit with Ne Plus Ultra French 
Beans ; this is the last planting we shall have under glass. 
Planted out Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower. Sowed 
Basil, Sw'eet Marjoram, and Summer Savory under glass 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON PLUMBAGOS. 

The pretty P. capensis (here figured) is usually 
grown (planted out) as a climber, but it may be 
flowered well as a dwarf bush, and it also makes 
a very useful pot plant. The beautiful soft 
azure-blue flowers are always acceptable. Cut¬ 
tings put in in March and now will speedily 
make nice flowering plants. By placing an old 
cut-back plant at once in a little extra warmth 
cuttings may soon be had. The soft young 
shoots will root freely if placed in a close 
propagating-case, where there is a little bottom 
neat. The cuttings may be taken off close to 
the old wood, and should be put in light, sand) 
soil at a sufficient depth to keep them firm. As 
soon as sufficiently rooted they should be potted 
off singly, and may then be grown on in a warm 
temperature. They will require stopping from 
time to time until they have formed good bush) 
plants. After the final stopping the plants 
should be grown on in a light and open position, 
and they may be flowered well in 5-inch pots. 
The pure-white variety, P. capensis alba, is 
good companion for the above, differing only in 
the colour of its flowers, and it, therefore, 
requires the same treatment. P. rosea is a 
distinct species, very useful for winter flowering, 
and it should be more extensively grown than it 
is at the present time. During tne summer it 
may be grown in the same temperature as P. 
capensis, but it requires the warmth of a stove 
house to flower it well in winter. It mav be 
propagated by cuttings from side-shoots, which 
should be rather firm before being taken off. 
They should be put in singly in small pots, and 
kept quite close in the warmest parts of the 
propagating-pit. Very little water should be 
given until the cuttings are callused, after 
which they may be kept fairly moist. The plants 
should be potted on as soon as well established, 
using a light and fairly rich compost. A. 


13b.— Greenhouse plants of easy 
culture. —“ Cleveland ” will find the following 
a good selection, and all are of easy growth : 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums (various), Petunias 
(double and single varieties), Hydrangeas, I)i 
placus gliitinosus, Cytisus racemosus, Plumbago 
capensis, Abutilons, Loniccra semperflorens, 
Tuberous Begonias, Thunbergia alata, Helio 
tropes, Balsams, Lobelias, and Harrison’s Musk. 
—S. P. 

217.— Treatment of Azaleas. —The 
plants have got a little disorganised, and possibly 
the ripening of the wood was not perfect, but in 
a collection of Azaleas it is not uncommon to 
have one or two that start into growth 
before the blossoms expand. Some plants seem 
more excitable than others, or they rest im¬ 
perfectly. I don’t know that this premature 
growth is hurtful. If it is picked off the bloom 
ing next year will be later, and the young green 
leaves seem to enhance the beauty of the Mos 
som. I think I should let the young shoot* 
remain and compensate the plants by giving a 
stimulant, such as weak guano-water, or any of 
the artificials sold for the purpose. If the young 
shoots are picked off the chances are there will 
be some to want for another break. If the 
plants are healthy no buds will break into blos¬ 
som if liquid-manure 
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needed in the greenhouse now, especially on sunny days, 
and the Byringe must he freely used nliout twice daily also, 
except when the vveather is dull. Fuchsias, ‘‘Geraniums,” 
and other plants in windows may' be repotted, but keep 
them rather short of water for a time afterwards until the 
roots begin to work again. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 2nd 
to April 9th. 

Moved bedding “Geraniums” and other plants from 
vineries and Peach-houses to cold pits and frames, where 
they will be quite safe with a mat over at night. One 
likes to get the fruit forcing-house pretty clear now, to 
let the sun shine through on the borders a little. Shifted 
on White and Yellow Marguerites to get them strong for 
window-boxes and other purposes where such plants will 
tie desirable. Sowed Cucumbers and Melons to fill pits and 
frames when the bedding-plants go out. I always try 
to fill every bit of space under glass with some profitable 
crop. Rearranged herb-beds, dividing Tarragon, Mint, 
&c., and making new beds. Put in cuttings of Sage and 
Thyme. Made a new bed of Sorrel. Sowed Chervil. 
Pricked off Brussels Sprouts and Celery. Sowed Red 
Celery in an outside liorder for late crop. The longer 
this sowing is delayed in a reasonable way the longer it 


for planting out by-and-bye. Also planted a couple of 
dozen small pots with seeds of the New Zealand Spinach. 
Moved on more Strawberries in pots, the kinds being 
President and Sir J. Paxton. Disbudded Peaches in late 
houses ; blossoms are well set, and the syringe or engine 
will be set to w ork every 1 bright day now. My custom is 
to close thehouse every bright day about 3.30 p.nv and give 
the trees a good damping with rain-w ater which has stood 
all day in a tank in the house. The syringing must be 
done early enough for the foliage to get dry before night, 
as if the drops of moisture remain on the leaves the latter 
will suffer. Tnc conservatory is very bright nowwith Azaleas, 
Deutzias, Genistas, Freesias, and the last of the bulbs. 
Groups of Azalea mollis, surrounded with Ferns, are very 
bright. Touched the blossoms of some good Primulas 
with the camel’s-hair pencil, to induce the flowers to set 
and produce seeds. The same course has been adopted 
with Cyclamens, with fairly good results. Moved ller 
baceous Calceolarias toanorth house; the leaves lose colour 
if exposed to bright sunshine. Shifted on young Palms, 
chiefly warm-house species, but I think all Palms, even 
thoBe which can be grown in cool-houses, will pay for a 
little extra warmth when young. Sowed seeds of Aralia 
Sieboldi and Dracicna indivlsa lineata. Finished planting 
Carnations which have been kept in cold frame through 
the winter. Also planted out the lost of the Hollyhocks. 
We ore rather later than usual with this work. Sowed u 
collection of hardy annuals, and planted out alpine plants 
which have been wintered in pots. 
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228.— Heating a greenhouse.— The best 
way would doubtless be to run a pair of 3-inch 
or 4-inch pipes flow and return along each side 
the pathway, under the stage, heated by means 
of one of the numerous small, independent boilers 
on the slow-combustion principle. A No. 3 
“ Star ” or “ Gem ” boiler would do it well, and 
the whole would cost about £8, exclusive of the 
cost of fixing. A flue would come much cheaper 
in the first place, and answer nearly as well. 
Run it along one side, across the end, and down 
the other, the first part being of brick, 9 inches 
square, and the return formed of 6-inch glazed 
drain-pipes.—B. C. R. 

227. Loughborough ” boiler. — No, 

the No. 1 size is not to be depended upon for 
more than four or five hours without attention. 
I have one, of which I came into possession acci¬ 
dentally some time ago, and though it has only 
about 30 feet of 4-inch piping to work, it is the 
most troublesome boiler I ever had to do with. 
Though made up carefully at 11 to 11.30 p.m. 
each night, the fire is hardly ever alight at 7 
next morning. The larger sizes are a little better, 
of course, but nothing to boast of, and “ Boiler ” 
will find one of the upright, cylindrical shape, 
such as the “Star” or “Gem,” which feed at 
the top, far less troublesome and more satisfac¬ 
tory in every way, especially those with an ex¬ 
tended top-feeder (of the smaller sizes). But 
even of these, or of any other make, I cannot 
recommend the smallest sizes—the body of fire 
is not large enough to remain alight for more 
than five or six hours at the outside.—B. C. R. 

202. —Treatment of an Hedychium. 

—The plant in question appears to be doing so 
well that I do not think anyone can help you 
much. I may, however, say that it is a strong¬ 
rooting subject, and unless it has a fairly large 
pot it will require a lot of water up to the time 
it comes into flower. Keep the plant well up 
to the light, and in the warmest corner of the 
house. A month after the flowers fade give it 
a large; pot, if it requires, and do not get im¬ 
patient it the beautiful heads of flowers do not 
develop as fast as you think they should do. 
When well cultivated it is a stately plant, and 
an ornament to any house in the summer months. 
—J. C. C. 

240.— Zonal Pelargoniums for exhi¬ 
bition. —Good specimens may be grown in 
8-inch, 8^-inch, or 9-inch pots, this last being 
usually given as the limit in the prize schedule 
of shows. With liberal treatment fine bush- 
shaped specimens, with ten or a dozen large 
trusses apiece, may be obtained by July from 
strong cuttings struck early the previous 
autumn. For these 8-inch pots would be large 
enough, but if very large plants are wanted it 
would be better to make use of older ones—say 
those rooted in the spring of the previous year. 
Drain the pots well, make the soil firm, and use 
a fair proportion of finely-crushed bones in some 
form mixed in the soil. Ventilate freely as soon 
as the weather gets warm, and give no shade (or 
not more than just a dash of whitewash over 
the glass in very bright weather) until the 
trusses begin to expand, when a little (movable 
if possible) will assist greatly in the development 
of fine blooms. For specimen plants, twice or 
three times as many as are to be exhibited ought 
to be grown, so as to be able to select only the 
best. Plants for producing cut trusses may be 
grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Pinch out the 
point of the shoot when a promising truss 
appears, at one leaf beyond it, so as to throw 
all the strength into the bloom. Lord Brassey 
(crimson), Airs. Wildsmith (pink), Duchess of 
Fife (blush), Beauty of Kent (salmon), Miller’s 
Favourite and Hyacinth (scarlet), and the 
Swanley Single White or Amy Amphlett (white) 
are among the very best single Zonals, and 
Raspail and Turtle’s Surprise (scarlet), Grand 
Chan. Faideherbe (crimson), Rosea superba 
(pink), Beauti Poitcoin, Gloire de France, and 
Mine. Hoote (shades of salmon), Swanley Double 
White, and Mme. Leon Dalloy first-rate doubles. 
The plants must be grown in the south house, 
as they need all the sun they can get, but the 
other may be useful to retard the blooms.— 
B. C. R. 

21C.— Treatment of Fuchsias.— Move the Fuch- 
«ia» to a lighter position, and when the growth gets 
hardened a little pinch or cut into shape. 1516 repotting 
may either be done before pruning or after ; but on the 
principle of not giving too many checks at once, it is better 
not to prune and repopafehe same time.—ll. Ji. 
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CHOICE WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Euphorbia jacquima:flora, syn. E. 

FULGENS. 

Many years ago I visited the gardens at Eaton 
Hall, near Chester, and I shall never forget the 
favourable impression left on my mind by a 
splendid display of the above old-fashioned and 
familiar winter-flowering plant which I saw 
finely in bloom there. I remember the plants 
were growing in one of the houses or pits in 
a border against a wall, and no doubt if extra 
fine branchlets of bloom are desired, and the 
necessary convenience is available, this is the 
most successful way of growing this Euphorbia. 
One serious drawback this method of culture 
has is that for house decoration the plant grown 
in this way is practically useless, as it can only 
be used for cutting from, and, as most gardeners 
are aware, the flowers, and especially the foliage, 
soon wither when cut. But this fault mav be 
somewhat mitigated by searing the cut shoot 
with a hot iron to seal up the sap vessels. Pre¬ 
vious to this occasion I had only seen this plant 
as it is usually represented in gardens, in the 
shape of a few miserable subjects denuded of 
foliage, and with a short spray of bloom at the 
end perhaps 5 inches or 6 inches long. I wish I 
could convey to the minds of readers of Gar¬ 
dening who have up to now neglected its growth 
the beautiful and striking effect produced by 
100 or more plants when successfully grown, and 



Flowering-shoot of Euphorbia jaoquinijeHora. 


that at a period of the year from December to 
March, when bright ffowers are most appre¬ 
ciated. Perhaps I can scarcely do so in a more 
forcible manner than by saying that it is quite 
as effective, if not more so, than its popular 
relative Poinsettia pulcherrima, ana quite 
as easily grown. When the convenience of a 
border for planting out is not obtainable, and it 
will not be in eighteen gardens out of twenty, 
excellent results may be obtained from its cul¬ 
ture in pots, as you will, I think, admit from the 
sample sprays sent herewith. These flowers 
have been fully expanded since the middle of 
December, and have been grown in a house, 
the temperature of which frequently falls as low 
as 45 degs. The cuttings were struck in March 
and April last. In describing 
The culture adopted here, and which 
scarcely ever fails, I cannot do better than 
begin the course of treatment at the time of 
writing, in March. The plants will now soon 
have ceased flowering, when they must have a 
period of rest for about two months, and for 
this purpose they may be placed on their sides 
in any structure with a temperature of about 
45 degs., and water must be entirely withheld. 
At the end of this time the plants should be 
introduced into a brisk heat (from 70 degs. to 
85 degs. by day) with the stems intact, and 
young shoots will soon issue from the top part 
of the shoots. These cuttings, when about 
3 inches long, should be cut on with a portion 


of the old stem to each, and inserted singly 
into the smallest procurable pots in a 
mixture of peat and sand, in equal propor¬ 
tions, and plunged in a bottom-heat of 80 degs. 
or 85 degs., with bell or hand-glasses placed 
over them, leaving a little air on night 
and day to prevent damping. As the result 
of cutting off a portion of the old stem 
with the first batch of cuttings, other shoots 
will issue lower down the stem. These may be 
taken off when large enough and propagated 
like the others. Immediately the plants are 
well rooted and in a condition to stand more 
light and air they should be removed to a shelf 
near the glass, but they should still have a 
moist atmosphere and brisk heat, but less shade. 
In this position, and with good attention, they 
will soon fill their pots with roots, when they 
should be re-shifted into their flowering pots— 
the strongest cuttings into 6-inch pots, and the 
weaker ones into proportionately smaller ones. 
In potting, special care should be exercised not 
to disturb tne roots in any way, but to pot 
the ball as turned out from the previous pot. It 
is important to observe this precaution, as I 
have no doubt it is more often the cause of 
failure than any other mistake in practice. The 
plants, after their final potting, should still have 
the benefit of brisk heat in a light house or pit 
in a position as near the glass as possible, where 
they may receive plenty of heat and moisture 
with a fair amount of sunshine. I say a fair 
amount of the latter in order to suggest to the 
cultivator that shade for an hour or two in the 
middle of the day in very hot weather is 
beneficial, but must be entirely dispensed with 
not later than the end of August, as it is 
essential that the latest growth made should be 
well matured, as on this in a great measure de¬ 
pends the size of the spray of bloom. When the 
pot 8 

After the final potting are well filled with 
roots, a slight dusting of some plant fertiliser, 
such as Thomson’s or Standen’s, should be 
applied once or twice in a fortnight up to the 
time the flowers are fully developed, but not 
afterwards, and the plants should be freely 
syringed at least twice a day morning and after¬ 
noon, not so much to keep down insect enemies, 
as this plant has few, as to encourage free and 
healthy growth of leaf and stem, without 
which it is useless to look for fine sprays of 
bloom. The best sprays are produced on plants 
grown with a single stem, and this is the way I 
prefer to grow them, but several smaller sprays 
may be had on a plant by stopping the shoot 
about the end of July instead of allowing it to 
grow on, and larger plants or bushes may be 
grown if desired by potting the old plants on 
and allowing all the shoots to grow instead of 
removing them for cuttings ; but in my opinion 
the best results are obtained by following the 
former treatment. The compost I find to suit 
this plant well is two parts of good peat, two 
parts loam, and one part sand, with ample 
drainage. Mona. 

211.—Double Red Chinese Primulas 

—If you refer to the named or fully double 
varieties that are raised from cuttings I should 
advise you to have nothing to do with them. 
I have known several skilled cultivators take 
them up, both for pleasure and for sale, but 
never one yet who could do anything with 
them. But get a packet of seed from a good 
firm, sow it at once, and you will get a batch 
of plants with beautiful semi-double blossoms 
that will grow and bloom profusely with much 
less care than the old double white, and but 
little more than the ordinary single forms.— 
B. C. R. 

195.— Shading for the roof of a con¬ 
servatory. — I find nothing to equal flour and 
water. It does not wash off easily, and yet is 
not much trouble to remove when no longer re. 
quiced, while on wet days it becomes semi 
transparent, and permits more light to enter 
than anything else. A violet-tinted glass or 
other medium is (theoretically) supposed to 
afford the best conditions for plant-life, but if 
we take Nature as a guide a pale-green should 
prove the most suitable, and m practice this is 
found about right.—B. C. R. 

220.— Heating a lean-to house.— If the 
house referred to is tolerably well situated, with 
a warm aspect, a 3-inch flow and return hot- 
water pipe, equalling about 45 feet of piping, 
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Would heat it sufficiently to exclude frost; but 
if more heat is desired, so os to have plants in 
bloom in winter, Ac., it would be better to have 
three rows—two flows and one return—or what 
comes to the same thing, two rows of the 4-inch 
size. The simplest and best kind of boiler for 
such a length of piping would be one of the 
independent, cylindrical type, such as the Star 
or (Jem. A No. 3 or No. 4 would do the work 
both well and economically—it is always an ad¬ 
vantage to have plenty of boiler power—or a 
No. *2, with extended top-feeder, would do, but 
these very small sizes are not to be recom¬ 
mended. These boilers, which are fed at the 
top, are, in my opinion, far superior to those of 
the Loughborough and Horseshoe types, which 
have the feed-aoor in front. Such a boiler 
would cost from £3 to £6.—B. C. R. 


213.—Treatment of a Poinsettia. —1 

generally start my Poinsettias in April, so as to 
have the young cuttings ready for striking in 
May ; but in this respect no hard and fast line 
need be drawn, only it is as well to get the 
plants started early enough to give them a 
month's ripening at least in a cool frame, with 
plenty of ventilation, before the autumn comes 
with its cold nights. Something will depend 
upon the convenience there is for propagating, 
as they must have a close place and bottom- 
heat. If no young plants are required, the 
plant may be allowed a good rest, then cut down, 
watered, and started into growth; repotted 
when the young shoots arc 1-inch long, and 
shifted into larger pots not later than July.— 
E. H. 

*242.—Roses and Carnations under 
glass. —Respecting the first-named, as it is 
now rather late in the season for procuring these 
from the open ground, I would advise your pur¬ 
chasing small plants in pots and growing them 
on during the coining summer. Grow them the 
same as any ordinary specimens of the Rose, 
keeping them healthy and free from insect 
enemies. The main point is to secure healthy, 
vigorous wood, and to get this well matured 
before winter sets in. It is easy to accomplish 
this by growing them well until the end of July, 
then placing the plants outdoors, with their pots 
three-parts plunged in some suitable material. 
The outdoor air will ripen the wood better than 
it could be done under glass. Remove to some 
pit or frame before hard frosts sets in, prune the 

{ ilants, and introduce to a gentle heat sooner or 
ater, according to the time you wish to have 
them in flower. Early in January, when the 
flays are well turned, would, generally speaking, 
lie the best time. Carnations I will leave to 
more experienced hands than mine.—P. U. 

215. — Treatment of Solanums -I 
presume you refer to the treatment of old 
plants. If that is so you had better cut them 
back fairly hard at once, and keep them in the 
greenhouse until the middle of June. “By that 
time they should be showing plenty of young 
growths. They are then in the right condition 
for planting out. Prepare a place for them in 
a warm and sheltered corner by making the soil 
fairly light and rich. Then shake off half of 
the old soil, and plant them out in the prepared 
bed. During the summer they must not suffer 
for the want of moisture, and in the autumn 
they Bhould be well furnished with berries. 
About the middle of September take them up 
and pot them, and keep them in the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse. Solanums require 
very liberal supplies of root moisture, while the 
tarries are swelling and colouring.—J. C. C. 


— These plants require plenty of light and 
>il, and free i 


air, os well as rich loamy soil, 


supplies 


PP 1 

of water and liquid-manure, to make robust 
growth and set their berries freely. Where the 
air is pure they succeed best in the open air 
from June till September, either in pots or 
planted out, but preferring the former, so as to 
avoid the check sustained by lifting. In a 
smoky atmosphere they will not set at all, and 
are not worth growing.—B. C. R. 

91.—Raising seeds in a propagator. 

—Seeds of Chinese Primulas and Begonias 
are often very irregular in germinating. Some¬ 
times they will come up in from ten days or 
fortnight, while at others they will take twice 
that time, and again only a few stragglers appear 
at first, followed by others at intervals for some 
weeks subsequently. I thipk^i good deal depends 
upon the ^weather or atmppheQcoi.d^jlMit- 


side. Carnation seed will often germinate in a 
week, and Cineraria in but little more. Cut¬ 
tings of Carnations take a long while to form 
roots ; those of BouvardiAS from two to four 
weeks, and Heliotropes still less, but young or 
“ soft ” cuttings striae quicker than old ones.— 
B. C. R. 

las.—Plants under a greenhouse staging.— 

Plant hardy Ferns, especially the Hart's-tongue and Shield 
Ferns.—E. H. 

185.— Treatment of a Francoa ramosa— When 
kept in a cool-house it will flower early in sprinsr—should, 
in fact, be in bloom now. It may be wintered in a cold- 
it, and then taken to greenhouse to flower. Propagated } 
y seeds or division.—E. H. 

222 .— Plants under conservatory staging.— 

Hart's-tongue Ferns in variety growing out of a ground¬ 
work of the Common Club Moss (Selaginella) will look 
pretty, and both plants will stand drip.—E. H. 

SW.— Violets In frames.—A light, genial shower 
will do no harm, but cold, heavy rains are better kept out. 
Coverings are necessary to keep out frost in cold weather. 
There should be no coddling, but simply protection from 
cold, which might injure and check the blossom.— K. II. 

107. Daphnes not flowering.—It is rather sin 
gular the plants being healthy and not flowering. Place 
them out in the sunshine in summer to get the wood 
ripened.—K. H. 

- What kind of Daphnes do you allude to—those 

that are known to he quite hardy or those that require 
some protection daring the winter? Until this informa¬ 
tion is forthcoming, I do not see how anyone is to help 
you in the matter.—J. C. C. 

190.— Old Orange-trees and an Oleander —If 
the noil is old and sour the plants arc probably unhealthy, 
and will take some time to get round, unless they can tie 
placed iu a warm, close house. The best soil is turfy 


also a late keeper and a good bearer, the fruit 
being large and of a light-orange shade, with 
flesh pleasantly mixed in flavour with sugar and 
acid. Beauty of Kent (here figured) is also a 
very desirable kind, and so is Bedfordshire 
Foundling, both being large and first-rate in 
quality. Many other names of cooking Apples 
might, of course, be easily given, but it is better 
to nave several trees of one kind than to plant too 
many sorts, as the result of growing a great 
numoer of kinds is rarely, if ever, a satisfactory 
one. D. 


2i>4. — Planting: Raspberry - canes. - 

Raspberry-canes planted now ought not to be 
allowed to bear fruit this year, as it can only be 
obtained by discounting the strength of next 
season’s growth. To do justice to them the 
canes should be cut down when planted so late. 
In planting cover all the roots, but do not bury 
the collar ; mulch with manure, and water if 
necessary.—E. H. 

180. Gutting off Strawberry runners —Cat 
off the runners now and stir the soil between the rows, 
adding a top-dressing of manure, and iu future see that 
the work is done earlier.—E. H. 

-Certainly it is not too late yet, though not a da.\ 

ought to be losi in cleaning the bed thoroughly ; but do 
not disturb the surface more than is actually necessary. 
If you want to make a fresh bed now is the time to do it; 
the best of the runners from the old bed planted out in 
deep-rich ground now will bear a heavy crop of extra fine 
fruft next summer.— B. C. K. 



Apple “ Beauty of Kent." 


loam and old manure or leaf-mould. About one-fourth of 
manure will be sufficient. The same kind of soil will do 
for the Oleander. 8»e that the drainage is free.—E. H. 

- Two-ports of light, fibrous loam or decoyed turf, 

with one part of peat, half os much leaf-soil, and a little 
well-deca> ed manure, sand, and inortar-rubbish w ill grow 
the former well. Similar soil will suit the Oleander, but, 
if anything, let it consist rather more largely of loam. 
Drain the pots well, and moke the soil firm.—B. C. K. 


FRUIT 


SOME GOOD COOKING APPLES. 

The first Apple fit for kitchen use is Lord 
Suffield, which is of the Keswick-Codlin type, 
but larger and tatter, as it is a splendid cooker, 
and goes to pulp nuiekly. Following on the 
heels of this comes Warner’s King, which is also 
a big, weighty Apple, ovate in shape, and when 
ripe having a skin of a rich-yellow colour. To 
succeed this none are equal to Blenheim Orange, 
as not only is it first-class for dessert, but it is 
the best of the cooking kinds ; it is also a 
capital keeper. Wellington or Dumelow’s 
Seedling is an Apple in high favour for market 
purposes, but the acidity is a little too brisk for 
some, and yet, for all that, it is a very desirable 
variety, bearing large, pale fruit, a little 
coloured next the sun, and very solid in texture, 
the season of ripening being from November to 
March. M£re de Menage comes in about the 
same time, and is a remarkably handsome large 
sort, with red skin and darker streaks, the 
flesh being firm and briskly acid, but not so 
sharp as the one mentioned above. Alfriston is 


I 234.— Growing Vines.— Cut the young 

Vines back by all means—or rather, instead of 
cutting them back now, which would cause 
bleeding, bend the canes back, and when the 
eves break rub oil’ all but the best placed one at 
1 the base. If the Vines are very strong you 
might venture to take one little bunch from the 
i bottom of each, but it is on the whole so much 
better to let the Vines get established tafore 
I cropping them that even this would be con* 
demned by some good Grape-growers.—E. H. 

- The Vines should have been cut tack to 

the wall-plate either tafore or directly after they 
were planted. By the time this advice reaches 
you there will be some risk in cutting the canes 
down. They will very likely bleed, which will 
weaken the after growth. Now the spring is so 
near you had tatter not prune them os you 
suggest, but bend down the canes, so as to bring 
the ends on a lower level than that in which 
they enter the house, and as fast as the buds 
buret on the top of the rod downwards rub them 
off until you reach the point at which they would 
have been cut back to had you pruned them at 
I the proper time. You can then select the bud 
J or shoot, which is to remain at any point you 
I like, anil allow it to grow and form the rod for 
j future bearing. The naked part of the rod can 
be cut away at any time after the leading shoot 
has grown 3 feet long, as after that there is no 
danger of its bleeding to do anv harm. You 
are quite right in supposing that the canes 
ought to have been cut tack, as the advice I have 
heie given you will: sbow.'T*-^|. ; 4jV j C. 
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ROSES. 

250.— Marechal Nisi and Climbing 
Niphetos Roses. —If the roots are inside 
the house, I am afraid that the cause of failure 
must be attributed to an error in the manage¬ 
ment. The root action of the plants is evidently 
very weak, owing to the border getting more 
water than the roots can appropriate. The 
temperature has not been too high for the time 
of year, if the house was kept cooler all through 
the autumn and up to Christmas. The roots of 
all my plants of these two Roses are inside the 
house, and I only water the borders once a 
month, when they get enough to moisten all the 
soil to a depth of 18 inches.—J. C. C. 

^- Were it not that both the Climbing 

Niphetos and Marechal Niel drop their flower- 
buas, I should be inclined to think the cause was 
canker, especially as you describe the flower as 
of little substance. As it is, and presuming 
the plants are in good soil, I am afraid you are 
giving them manure-water in too strong doses. 
Another likely cause is that the roots may pos¬ 
sibly be growing close to your heating apparatus, 
and so get checked or scorched. Both this and 
being wet would cause the buds to drop and 
the flowers to open thin and flabby, as you 
describe.—P. U. 

203.— Best climbing: Roses.— The two 
best climbing Roses for your purpose are Gloire 
de Dijon (fawn-colour) and Reine Marie Henri¬ 
etta (red). If you prefer a sweet-smelling Red 
Rose you may select Cheshunt Hybrid, which is 
deliciously fragrant. If you want a white Rose 
you cannot do better than to choose Aimee 
Vibert, but the flowers are rather small owing 
to their being produced in large clusters.— 
J. C. C. 

- There are fortunately several Roses of 

equal merit for your purpose; and you can 
choose from the following, satisfying your 
taste for any particular colour: Lamarque 
(white), W. A. Richardson (apricot), Gloire de 
Dijon (buff), Marshal Niel (yellow), Madame 
B^rard and Bouquet d’Or (deep buff), Reine M. 
Henriette and Cheshunt Hybrid (red) ; or if you 
prefer quantities of miniature blossoms, you 
may plant either of the following : Banksian 
Roses (yellow or white), Alice Gray, Aim6e 
Vibert, and Miss Glegg (white). There are i 
few Roses but what would do well in the posi¬ 
tion you d3scribe, and it is only a matter of 
selecting those of any desired colour.—P. U. 

241.— Marechal Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house.— The cause of the leaves falling off 
from your plant arises from one of two things— 
you have either used the Tobacco-water too 
strong, or fumigated with inferior Tobacco- 
paper, or else the stem outside has been injured 
by the late severe frost. The latter, I think, is 
the most likely cause of failure, as, even if the 
outside part of the stem has been lightly pro¬ 
tected, the frost was severe enough to penetrate 
an ordinary covering. In every case when the 
roots are outside the stem should be protected 
with long, dry litter, or some other substantial 
covering. Do you think it was necessary to 
syringe the Rose with Tobacco-water and fumi¬ 
gate it as well ? I should say not. In the case of 
my earliest plant of this Rose, from which I 
cut over 400 blooms by the 15th of March, I 
have neither syringed or fumigated it, nor have 
I seen any insects, and only a few spots of 
mildew upon it. I am afraid you do too much 
in that way.—J. C. C. 

-It is very evident that you have used the 

Tobacco-water too strong when syringing. This 
would cause the young foliage to drop as you 
describe ; so would too strong a fumigation. 
You have followed the right lines in your treat¬ 
ment, but, like so many amateurs, you have 
undoubtedly used too strong measures in at¬ 
tempting to get rid of blight, whether such 
blight be mildew or any of the numerous insect 
pests Roses are subject to. All you can do now 
is to follow the same line of treatment, but avoid 
using the syringing solution too strong; it is far 
better to use it weak and often than to cripple 
your plant in the manner you have done.— 

-^■“Standard Roses in an exposed 

P°3iwon,—Do not be tempted to plant stan¬ 
dard Roses in a wind-swept position. Half- 
stindards, on, say, 2 Jt.-stems, might be excused 
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to make centres for groups ; but tall Roses in a 
very windy situation exposed to the S. YV. (worst 
of all) gales are sure to come to grief. Could 
not some shelter be created, sav by planting 
common things on raised mounds? Roses are 
sure to be more or less disfigured in a very 
windy situation. I am afraid standard Roses 
will not do much good under a large Fir-tree.— 
E. H. 

--My experience points to its being next 

to impossible to grow these well in an exposed 
position, such as you describe. The stronger and 
better the plants are growing the more likely 
they are to be injured by rough weather, as they 
then offer nlore surface to the wind. Replying 
to the latter part of your query, it is certainly 
possible to grow Roses under a Fir-tree ; but 
you will have to manure the ground annually, 
and keep it well cultivated near to the RoBe, 
cutting away the roots of the Fir accordingly as 
they encroach upon the space allotted to the 
Roses. Firs are very hungry trees, and unless 
you take care they will rob the Roses of all you 
may wish to assist them with. The shade from 
one tree, as you describe, will not harm the 
Roses very much, but water will be neede,d in 
copious supplies almost all the summer, as Firs 
are apt to make the Boil very dry.—P. U. 

199.—Roses for a town greenhouse. 

Gloire de Dijon, Hom6re, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Belle Lyonnaise, La France, and either Celine 
Forestier or Catherine Mermet. You cannot 
have a better selection for the purpose than 
this, and though La France is classed as a 
H. P. it partakes largely of the Tea character, 
and is fragrant, free, vigorous, and one of the 
best pot Roses we have. Celine Forestier is a 
Noisette, but succeeds in a pot as well as any 
Rose that could be named.—B. C. R. 

- “ A. B.” is wise in preferring Tea- 

scented Roses for this purpose, as they will cer¬ 
tainly throw three times as many flowers as any 
other class, except a few of the Noisettes. 
“A. B.” does not say if he wishes any of the 
plants to climb or not, so I will name six 
climbers as well as six most suitable for growing 
as dwarf or bush plants. Climbers: William 
Allen Richardson (orange and apricot), Mare¬ 
chal Niel (yellow), Climbing Niphetos (white), 
Reine Marie Henriette (red), Gloire de Dijon 
(buff-yellow), and Mme. B^rard (orange and 
buff). Bush plants: Mme. Falcot (apricot), 
Francisqa Kruger (salmon and fawn), Niphetos 
or Souvenir de S. A. Prince (white), Mme. Lam- 
bard (red), Catherine Mermet (pink), and Perle 
des Jardius (yellow).—P. U. 

225.— Marechal Niel Rose.— In all prob¬ 
ability the young shoots of which you write will 
each produce a flower. That matter will, how¬ 
ever, be decided by the time this note reaches 
you, as, if the shoots are about to flower, the 
buds will already be formed. If they do not do 
so you had better reduce the number of the 
young shoots to two or three on each of the old 
branches, as a limited number of strong growths 
for next year’s flowering will be more satis¬ 
factory than a greater number of small ones. 
Should the plant flower this season you had 
better cut all the growth hard back as soon as 
the blooms are all over.—J. C. C. 

- It entirely depends upon whether 

“Jumbo ” stopped the shoots of this Rose while 
in active growth or not. If he did this and 
young growths pushed from the eyes at once, I 
am afraid there will be no flowers at the points 
of these lateral shoots; if, on the other hand, 
the shoots were ripe—which would hardly be 
the case, seeing they were only 3 feet in length 
—there is a chance of the side-growths contain¬ 
ing flower-buds. I am afraid “ Jumbo ” has 
misunderstood some advice respecting this Rose j 
and stopped what should have been allowed to 

g row into as long a rod as possible. He will j 
nd it best to let the plants grow at will, and ' 
when he sees which shoots are taking the lead, j 
it will be well to cut away all but three or four 
growths, according to the strength of his plant. J 
Marechal Niel will not flower from lateral or 
side growths, unless they are borne upon well- 
ripened wood. The flower is practically stored 
up in the wood during the ripening process of 
the previous season’s growth.—P. U. 

193.— Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— From 
the information given, yours is just the kind of 
soil that will grow standard Roses thoroughly 
well if you do not prune them too hard. My 


selection of varieties would be Alfr ed Colomb, 
bright-red; Alphonse Soupert, rose; Boule de 
Neige, white ; Captain Christy, flesh colour; 
Centifolia rosea, pink ; Charles Lefebvre, bright- 
crimson ; Countess of Oxford, carmine; Mrs. J. 
Laing, pink ; Merveille de Lyon, white, shaded 
pink ; Prince Camille de Rohan, maroon ; Duke 
of Edinburgh, light-crimson; and EUe Morel, 
rosy-lilac.—^J. C. C. 

-It would have been easier to answer 

your question if you had said whether you had 
any preference for particular colours, as there 
are many Roses which would do well with you. 
I will name twelve good and useful varieties, 
adding their predominating colours : La France 
(pink), Baroness Rothschild (pink), Prince C. 
ae Rohan (dark-red), Fisher Holmes (dark-red). 
General Jacqueminot (red), Ulrich Brunner 
(red), MerveiUe de Lyon (white), Boule de Neige 
(white), Duke of Edinburgh (scarlet), Gloire ae 
Margottin (scarlet), Mrs. John Laing (pink), 
andJohu Hopper (deep-rose). In fact, almost 
any Rose will thrive with you, provided you 
grow it upon a suitable stock. The seedling 
Brier would be best if your soil is deep; but 
give the preference to the cutting Brier stock if 
the soil is rather shallow.—P. U. 

243.—Pruning Roses.— No; do not cut 
back the shoot on the plant of Louis van Houtte 
Rose, but remove the nails and shreds and bring 
the top of the shoot down to a lower level than 
the base. This bending down of the branch 
will cause a good number of the buds lower 
down to start into growth, which they would 
not do if left untouched. When these buds 
have made shoots 3 inches or 4 inches long the 
branch may be put back in its place again. 
This bending-down should, however, have been 
done before any growth had been made, so that 
it will be better, perhaps, to cut off the top of 
the shoot before you bring it down, as the back 
buds will give you larger flowers than those near 
the point. This information will be useful to 
you another year. With regard to the shoots on 
the Duke of Edinburgh Rose, I should let them 
remain as they are now the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced. I am surprised that more people do 
not plant more of the strong-growing, high- 
coloured Roses on walls, as your case proves 
that they are very suitable for walls of moderate 
height.—J. C. C. 

- “ H. K.” is fortunate to secure such a 

strong shoot of Louis Van Houtte Rose; 5 feet 
is quite extraordinary for this variety. I would 
advise his cutting it back to about 1 foot or 
15 inches. Louis Yan Houtte is not a suitable 
Rose to grow' against a wall, and is not likely to 
please much in this position. As a general rule, 
it is far too weak a grower for such a purpose. 
Respecting the Duke of Edinburgh, it will be 
well to leave the long shoots about three-fourths 
of their entire length. This variety will then 
flower froffi almost every eye, more especially if 
the growths are trained in as horizontal a direc¬ 
tion as possible.—P. U. 


164.—Uses of a photographic studio. 

—“ Efil ” does not say whether the roof of this 
place is of glass ; probably not, and in that case 
its value as a greenhouse would be considerably 
lessened. It will be necessary to let in sky¬ 
lights if possible, both for the sake of ventila¬ 
tion and of light; in any case an opening at the 
top to let out damp air is a necessity. An 
opening skylight over the south end would be 
best; if one only is put in, and is made of a good 
size, the wall behind might be useful to grow 
Tomatoes on. Without air in the roof they would 
become blighted and be useless. Such a place 
would require damping down two or three times 
a day in not weather, and good ventilation is 
the first necessary thing to be thought of. A 
small stove or hot - water apparatus would 
be needed in winter. “ Efil ” appears to live in 
the Isle of Man, where the winters are, no doubt, 
milder than in England; but still very little could 
be done, except in summer, without a heating 
apparatus. “ Efil ” might grow' early Tomatoes 
in boxes with success in such a place ; but, as he 
probably has had no experience yet in cultivating 
them, it would be well to begin w'ith a few plants 
only. As he also has a good place outside for 
striking “ Geraniums,” w'hy not do this in quan¬ 
tity, pot them up, and bring them on for early 
sale in spring and winter? These plants sell 
well w hen kept for .winter blooming, and to do 
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this cuttings should be inserted at once (it is 
already rather late), and potted up when rooted. 
All the summer through they should stand 
with some protection for their pots, such 
as coal-ashes in the open air, and be de¬ 
prived of every flower-bud as soon as it shows 
until September, after which they may be 
brought on for sale. They would do well in the 
south-east corner of that south wall (to get the 
morning sun), and will require a shift once or 
twice, although it is desirable to keep them in 
the smallest pots possible. Liquid-manure or 
soot-water may be given them once or twice 
a week, in a weak, clear state, when they are 
brought in, and the temperature should be' kept 
up to fiO degs. in the day and 45 degs. at night. 
They should be of good varieties, and as many 
as possible of the same kind, for all flowers sell 
better in large quantities of the same kind, 
especially cut flowers, and “ Efil” might keep 
some to cut from through the winter. Autumn- 
struck cuttings are saleable in May, if nice, 
strong little plants in pots, and “Efil" has a 
great advantage in growing them out-of-doors. 
Let him by no means cut down the friendly 
Currant-bushes ; rather put iu 

others, if necessary, to increase his _ 

sheltered space. Tomatoes would 
grow well against the south wall, 
anti the fruit which failed to 


before winter. Unless this is done failure will 
very often result. It is bad planting and prun¬ 
ing that have prevented this race of climbers 
from developing the beauty they are capable of 
under good management. Use the knife cau¬ 
tiously, removing only the weak shoots, and 
remembering that it is on the wood of the 
previous season that flowers are produced. In 
many gardens Clematises are planted, but either 
weakly bits are put in or the plants never 
receive proper treatment, or there would be 
brighter pictures than now prevail. There is 
nothing troublesome in the culture of the lanu¬ 
ginosa varieties of Clematis, and a mass of bloom 
tumbling over some bold piece of rock work, or 
adorning a pillar or post, has a beauty essenti¬ 
ally its own. Of the many varieties very useful 
is Candida (white), which looks well not only as 
a climber, but also permitted to spread about 
over the surface of a large bed. Then we have 
Lady Caroline Nevill, previously described ; 
Otto Friebel, which has very large greyish-white 
flowers ; Mrs. Moore, mauve and white ; Gem, 
lavender-blue; La Mauve and Mrs. Hope, which 
are of a mauve tint. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CHINA OR ANNUAL ASTERS. 

The time is now here for sowing the seed of these 
Asters. Those who have grown varieties 
previously know pretty well what to sow. A 
novice who took up any ordinary seed list and 
found a dozen or more of assumed sections and 
from ten to twelve assumed colours or varieties 
in each would find selection one of exceeding 
difficulty. To purchase, sow, and grow the 
entire lot would be too great a burden ; to select 
a few at random would perhaps be the wisest 
course, testing others every year; whilst in 
despair to purchase none would be folly, because 
depriving gardens of one of the most pleasing of 
late summer or autumn flowers. Those who 
grow Asters for seed production can hardly get 
their plants out too early consistent with ordi¬ 
nary safety. Those who want bloom only will 
do well to have the plants blooming rather after 
the heat of summer is past, as the flowers are 
then finer and the colours brighter than is 
the case earlier in the season. A true autumn 
flower is the annual Aster, and 
as such it should be treated. It 

I blooms too late for any succes- 
sional plants to follow; indeed, 
Asters are admirably suited to 
follow upon some late blooming 
spring flowers which keep gay 
perhaps until midsummer, and 
then require removal. When so 
employed, seed should be sown in 
a cold frame about the end of 
April. Plants so raised come stout 
and hardy. Dibbled out into good 
soil in the open and somewhat 
thickly, they will transplant with 
balls of earth and roots at the 
desired time, suffering no harm, 
and furnishing a bed or border 
speedily. When the earliest 
blooms open about the middle of 
August, the plants may be relied 
upon to carry that flowering 
through to the middle of October 
or later. When Asters bloom in 
July, the period of flowering is 
shorter, although best for seed- 
production. I found introduced 
from the Continent, almost for the 
first time in quantity recently, a 
beautiful variety known as the 
white Mignon. Like all other good 
things, it soon had other syno¬ 
nyms, but this here given is the 
German appellation. The Mignon 
strain is about 14 inches in height, 
very branching, producing remark - 


ripen 

in time in the autumn could be 
hung up on strings in the sun in 
the “studio” greenhouse, where 
they would ripen well ; or Toma¬ 
toes will ripen well hung up in a 
warm kitchen, But they must 
not be laid down on their sides 
(when they rot), but should be cut 
with forked stems and tied 
securely, each separate from the 
next, on a string, so that they 
hang clear of everything. Put in 
the “ Geranium ” cuttings in 
August (not October) in front of 
the Tomatoes, and pot them up in 
February, when the winter stock 
of “Geraniums” is gone, bringing 
them on till April in the “ studio,” 
when they may be hardened off 
and sold by the dozen in May.— 
J. L. R. 


flowers of rich beauty many a 
porch, arch, and trellis in English 
gardens. The illustration that 
accompanies these remarks repre¬ 
sents a plant in flower of the 
variety Lady Caroline Nevill, 
which is of a French-white colour, 
marked with mauve bands. Such a 
variety as this points to the energy 
of the hybridiser, who has raised 
a large number of varieties, 
distinguished by the size of the flow 
as large as small plates, and the 
of the colours. The shades are n 
white and lavender, with stripes c 

or violet, but these require contrast __ _ 0 

out this softness of hue, and to achieve it plant 
with the dark-flowered types, such as Jack- 
mani. The species was introduced from China, 
and will not, like our own Traveller’s Joy, 
tarive anywhere. Its constitution lacks vigour, 
a id will onlv in warm, light soils attain perfec¬ 
tion. The hybrid varieties do not, fortunately, 
show this evil trait in the same degree, and 
when planted in good soil will soon make great 
progress, sending out strong shoots laden with 
the big saucer-like flowers. Treat them well at 
first, and do not put them against trees or 
shrubs, as one would the stronger-growing C. 
Jackmani, Viticella, and patens. If the soil is 
naturally sandy it is best to enrich it with 
manure and loam to promote a healthy growth, 
and during the growing season keep the plants 
well mulched and watered. If the reverse is 
the case, then mix plenty of sand and brick- 
rubbish with the staple to make it free and 
porous. Plant carefuIljv-iH*d in early autumn, 
to give tjie Clematis tinjf to te'dtome ^SfebUShed 


Oi'R Readers' Illustrations : Clematis Lady Caroline Neville in flower. Engraved 
for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Ro s, Tenbury, 
Worcestershire. 


238.— Preserving an Elm-tree.— If the 

tree in question does not show any indication of 
dying now there is great hopes that the injury 
done to it is not so serious as you think, and 
that it will recover to a great extent. The only 
way you can assist the tree to recover is to wrap 
the stem of it in old sacking or carpet, so as to 
exclude the air. If there are any remnants of 
bark left this covering will help them to extend 
over the damaged bole. If the covering round 
the stem could be kept constantly moist, it 
would be of great assistance to the tree.—J. C. C. 

198.— Self-clinging plants for a north 
wall. —There is no evergreen flowering climber 
that would be satisfactory on a north wall. 
The Naked-flowered Jasmine will be as satis¬ 
factory as anything, but that is not evergreen. 
Cotoneaster micropnylla is pretty in winter 
when laden with bernes, but is not self-clinging. 
The best self-clinging plant for a wall other 
than Ivies is Veitch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi); it is not evergreen, but it is 
very effective from the opening of its foliage in 
spring till it dies off in autumn. Some of the 
variegated Ivies are very effective on a north 
wall.—E. H. 
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supply of pure, fresh water. It is not 
absolutely necessary that it should be 

. ' ’ " ’i 

Watercress has also 

_Wen grown almost without water, by 

planting it in tubs half-filled with good soil and 


cient supply of pure, fresh water, 
even „ 

running water, if it can be renewed often enough 

to keep it clear and pure. -.— z2zz 

often Wen grown l!_1 ‘ * . 


plants in flower lift so well and sutler so little 
in the blooming as do dwarf Asters. Many 
hundreds of thousands are grown in the 
market gardens, and lifted into pots in 
this way are sent into London and other 
towns, selling very cheaply. For this purpose 
the favoured section is the dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and wonderfully good is the strain, 
especially that the seed is purchased in bulk 
and very cheaply. A good strain has always 
the national colours of red, white, and blue in 
plenty, these, indeed, being the favourite colours 
with growers and purchasers. The plants are 
blocked at the rate of about three into a 4 Yinch 
pot, and when not too far from the market the 
profit on a batch of some 20,000 plants is-con- 
siderable. A few frames are needful to raise 
the seed under, as in cold soils and late springs 
outdoor sown seed may be too late to carry good 
blooms. For all general purposes seed of Asters 
should be sown under glass and without heat 
from the end of March till the end of April, as 
then an admirable succession of bloom results. 


seed one may get a great variety of flowers of 
the most pleasing and brilliant colours. These 
varieties may be used with groat effect in many 
ways.; l)eds or groups of standard Roses and 
other plants may be brilliantly carpeted with 
them without in any way interfering with 
their growth. They may also be used for 
vases, hanging-baskets, &c. ; indeed, no end of 
different ways of utilising this beautiful annual 
will suggest itself to the grower. To get flowers 
early; the seeds should be sown in early 
March in a warm, moist temperature, and as 
soon as the seedlings are ready to handle they 
should be pricked off into boxes, and when 
well established in these boxes they should 
be gradually hardened off until they are planted 
out in their flowering quarters. A good plan to 
get dwarf bushy plants is to pinch the points 
out when the seedlings are a few inches high, 
this not only assisting in prolonging the flower¬ 
ing season, but keeping the plants near the 
ground, and rendering them much more effective 
than if they were allowed to grow in a loose, 


ANNUAL PHLOXES. 

The annual species P. Drummondi and its nume¬ 
rous varieties are deservedly amongst the most 
popular of all hardy annuals. While Drum¬ 
mond, the botanist, in whose honour it is 
named, was travelling in Texas in the autumn 
of 1834, this charming flower was amongst the 
most interesting plants which attracted his 
attention. The seed sent over to Sir W. 
Hooker early in 1835 soon germinated. The 
dowers when produced attracted much atten¬ 
tion at that time, when Texan flowers were 
only beginning to come into cultivation, and 
the hopes of a great popularity then expressed 
have been more than realised to-day. That it 
has proved a great acquisition may readily be 
seen by the numbers of new varieties being 
brought to our notice every few years. The 
greatest novelties in the form of the Cuspidato 
section were raised by the firm of Martin Gras- 
hoff, and first flowered by them in August, 1887. 
They were called cuspidata and fimbriata, differ¬ 
ing from everything before known in the 
toothed corolla lobes. In cuspidata the middle 
tooth is four to five times longer then the side 
ones, while in fimbriata it is barely twice as long. 
Phis opened up quite a new field in flower form, 
and since then something like a score of colour 
variations have been raised and distributed to 
the public. P. Drummondi grandiflora (here 
figured) is a section separated from the type on 
account of its much larger flowers and more 
robust habit. Here again there is great variety 
in colour from pure white to violet and deep 
purple, most of them distinct and all very 
beautiful. P. D. nana compacta is a section 
much in request for bedding, a use to which 
they are specially adapted, and saving much 
labour in pegging, a troublesome process 
with the older varieties. Those of the nana 
section may be used with good effect in 


nurserymen. 


-Double Pyrethrums.— These will 
in pots, but they will do far better 
They require no 


EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

Few vegetables are more appreciated than early 
spring Cabbages, but although generally eon 
sidered very easy to cultivate, it takes some 
little forethought and skill to insure a good 
supply at the right time, for unless they are fit 
for use in April or May, they will l>e but coldly 
looked on, and in but little request as soon as 
summer vegetables 


planted out in the bordors. 
special treatment beyond what should be given 
to all useful flowering plants. Give them good 
soil and room enough to develop, and there will 
be plenty of blossoms for a long time. The 
Pyrethrum flowers more continuously if divided 


come in ; therefore, every 
effort should be made to have them fit for use 
during the time their names would lead one to 
expect them—viz., in the spring months. To 
get them as good as they can be had the seed 


benas are nice for cutting, and make a capital 
bed if kept well pegged down. Seedlings make 
much the best plants. Single Petunias of a good 
strain, again, are excellent, and in a fine season 
make a very bright display. Then you might 
have a bed of Carnations, one of Tuberous 
Begonias, and fill the others with Marguerites, 
Zinnias, and Calliopsis, of which last both the 
annual and perennial kinds (C. lanceolata espe¬ 
cially) are grand for cutting, and afford a rich- 
yellow colour.—B. C. R. 

ISO.— Planting Daffodil bulbs.—Plant now; if 
kept till autumn many of the bulbs may not grow at all. 


be quite fit for planting. Good rich land, 
deeply cultivated, is absolutely necessary to 
insure tender Cabbages, for unless they grow 
rapidly at the finish they will not be tender 
Plant in rows 2 feet apart and stir the soil 
frequently between the rows, drawing a tittle 
soil up to the stems before winter sets in ; and 
except during severe frost the plants will con 
tinue to grow steadily until the days lengthen 
out, when with increased solar heat growth will 
be rapid, and in April the earliest ones will be 
quite fit for table. Early York, Wheeler's 
Imperial, and Early Rainham are the most 
popular sorts with market growers who make a 
speciality of early Cabbages. 

J. G., UoKport. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF WATERCRESS. 

For this purpose a portion of a meadow or pasture 
field is usually selected which has a clear stream or' 
rivulet running by or through it, and across this 
portion, from one side to the other, a number of 
large trenches are excavated. These are from 
about 16 feet to 20 feet wide, and about 13 feet 
distant from one another, and are so arranged 
that the water may run from one to another. 
This is managed by having a slight difference in 
the level of the trenches, so that the water may 
run out of each of them at the end op 
that at which it flowed in. Thus t) 


223.— “Canker’’in Parsnips.— Parsnips 
often get “ cankered ” when the soil is too light 
and rich, and fresh manure is more likely to 
bring on “canker” than that which is well 
rotted when dug in. From the information 
given I should say that coal-ashes would do 
more liArin than good on your light soil; on 
heavy clay land thev are decidedly Beneficial.— 
J. C. C. 

251.— Growing Celery.— Your treatment 
in raising the plants cannot be improved upon, 
though in setting them out in the trenches it 
would be better, I think, to allow from 2 inches 
to 3 inches more room in the rows. Possibly 
also the earthing-up may be carried a little too 
high, especially if the soil is of a retentive 
nature. Again, if the plants were exposed to 
frost that would in some measure account for 
early decay. Then some kinds of Celery keep 
better than Major Clark’s Solid Red, for in¬ 


water 

does not finally leave the trenches until it has 
made a long serpentine course through all of 
them. After the soil at the bottom of the trenches 
has b£en properly prepared, the finest and strong¬ 
est stems that can be selected are pricked in with 
a dibble. The water is then let into the trenches, 
and the plants are hot interfered with until they 
have grown strong enough to allow the shoots 
to hje gathered without injury. After the 
plants are tvell established and growing vigor¬ 
ously, the produce may be gathered all through 
the year, except in very frosty weather, when 
the trenches should be flooded and entirely sub¬ 
merged for the protection of the plants. Plan- 


Klowers of Phlox Drummondi errandiflora. 


mixed borders also, and do well as a front 
row. Phlox Drummondi and its varieties seem 
to be much more popular on the Continent 
than they are in this country, though for what 
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suuice, which is excellent, but is not a good keeper. 
The best-keeping Celery I know is Sutton's 
Sulham Prise. It is very robust, and grows to a 
large size. —E. H. 

- Not a few people fail every year us you 

do in growing Celery. One of the causes of 
failure, and the principal one, is that you sow 
the seed too early to obtain plants that are 
required to stand through the winter. I may 
tell you there are plenty of gardeners who live 
in the South of England who raise plants in the 
open ground for their main crop of Celery. If 
you sow the seed at the end of March and raise 
the plants in a warm greenhouse or pit and put 
them out in the trendies about the third week 
in July, and instead of commencing earthing-up 
in September leave it to the end of October for 
Celery that is required for use after the begin¬ 
ning of the new year, you will have no difficulty 
in keeping it. You must, however, pull off the 
rough bottom leaves from the plants and tie each 
one up separately with a strong piece of matting 
to keep the wind from blowing them about. 
Only last w'eek I had on my table Boino of 
Turner’s Incomparable Dwarf White Celery that 
was perfectly sound, and with a crisp and nutty 
flavour. This had been treated us I have 
described. You may depend upon it it is a 
mistake to select a very large-growing sort to 
keep through the winter.—J. C. C. 

156 — Good King Henry or Mercury. 

— 41 E. J. D.” should plant the roots 16 inches 
apart each way in rich land, and keep clean 
from weeds, and success is certain. There 
nothing more simple to grow, if the land is 
well supplied with manure and kept clean. I 
have a bed that has been planted twenty-four 
years, and it is as good as ever. It is an 
excellent vegetable, and ready for use very early 
in spring.— Joseph Morrison. 

214.— Mushroom bed in the open 

garden.— Select a shady spot. The north side 
of a w all or building is the best place. The bed 
should be larger—i.e., deeper and W'ider, than 
when made in a building. If under a wall use 
the wall to form a hack for the bed, and let it be 
from 18 inches to 2 feet high at the back, sloping 
alike to the front; 3 feet will he a good width. 
I have sometimes had beds do well in trenches, 
the excavation being 2$ feet and 3 feet wide, 
and 1 ft. deep. The fault of open-air Mushroom 
bed9 is that in hot weather, if in the full glare 
of the auu, the Mushrooms are alw'avs sure to 
be maggoty, and therefore, for summer bearing, 
sunken beds, or beds made in a cool, shady 
position, do the best. Beds made in April will 
come into bearing about the end of M&y or 
I eginning of June, and would continue in produe 
tion for some time. Make the bed very firm and 
be sure the spawn is good. Break it up so that 
each piece of spawn averages 2 inches in 
diameter, and insert it just in the manure all 
over the surface of the bed 9 inches apart. 
Make sure and cover 1$ inches thick with fresh 
loamy soil, W’hich has been passed through an 
‘ inch sieve.—E. H. 

443.— A Mushroom failure.— The purchased 
spnwn appears to have been old or bad. On no other prin¬ 
ciple can its failure be accounted for. Spawn soon spoils 
if kept in a damp, cold place.—E. H. 


states his house does not fall below 50 dega. ; 
but, as this will )>e in the winter time, in the 
coldest weather, all may be well These Ferns 
may be growm in hanging-baskets, planted on pro- 
jectingspotsin the naturally arranged fernery, as 
well as t reated as pot-plants; but wherever they are 
grown or whatever position they are to occupy, 
they require to lie well and thoroughly drained. 
As has been before remarked, they are all sur 
face-rooters, and thus they require as large a 
space to root over as it is possible to give them. 
When in a hanging-basket, they can be pegged 
down round the sides, and when planted out a 
larger space can be given them ; but it is when 
grown as pot-plants that the most restricted 
space is furnished. To extend this I have seen 
many growers in days gone by adopt a plan of 
putting a wire round the pots, and place soil 
upon this to allow the rhizomes to spread ; but 
this is a clumsy and ugly plan. Now, to avoid 
this I advise anyone who intends to grow this 
very fine family of plants to have some shallow 


two distinctions, however. In the first place, 
it is not deciduous, and its rhizomes are longer, 
and they are clothed w-ith ashy-brown scales. 
In the variety knowm os decora the fromls are 
more deltoid in outline, and the rhizome is short. 
D. divaric&ta is anot her very handsome, large- 
grow ing kind, which has »tout evergreen foliage ; 
the rhizome is stout, and is furnished with large 
reddish-browm scales; the fronds are from3to5ft. 
in length, which are many times divided. When 
young these are reddish-purple, passing through 
various shades until they become bright, shiniug 
green. In D. elegans we have a very fine kind, 
writh finely-divided fronds, some 2 feet in length, 
which proceed from a stout caudex, clothed with 
short, w'oolly scales. D. fijiensis is a species 
with slender rhizomes and large spreading, finely- 
divided fronds, which are deltoia in outline and 
deep, shining green in colour. In some varieties 
the fronds are very feathery and plumose ; it is 
a particularly elegant plant. D. Lorrainei is a 
plant at present scarce somewhat, having 


pots made. These can lie of a very much larger ] slender rhizome clothed with brown scales ; the 


diameter, although of not, say, more than 
tho ordinary height, and these should have 
the soil elevated into a mound in the centre, 
which will give an additional surface ; hut 
means must be adopted of securing an ample 
water supply, for these plants are thirsty beings 
and cannot suffer a short supply withont showing 
signs of it. The next thing is 
The soil, and this may be made as light and 


PERNS 

DAVALUAS. 

WiIAT beautiful things these are, and they are 
so useful for cutting and mixing with flowers, 
and also for personal decoration, and I often 
wonder that they are not more largely growm. 
44 M. R.” asks for advice in the management of 
these plants? I think the following method of 
•-ulture may be taken as sound and true. Daval- 
li&s are popularly know by the name of Hare’s- 
foot Ferns, from the resemblance of the scaly - 
coated rhizome to the foot of that animal; but 
there are many deviations from this type, but 
all possess scaly, creeping rhizomes, and most of 
these are surface-rooters, which, I think, all true 
Davallias are. The typical plant is 1). canari- 
ensis (here figured), a native of the Canary 
Isles, and Madeira, &c. Most of the others are 
Eastern or African in their habitats ; but not a 
single instance occurs of one being found on the 
American Continent, so that the majority of the 
plants like a tolerably warm temperature when 
growing artificially under cultivation, an^ I think 
** M. R."’ draws the linejfiui^eiiqc 
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fronds arc 1 foot or 18 inches or more in length, 
deltoid in outline, and bright-green. D. ornata 
is truly a majestic kind, with largo fronds and 
very largo pinnic, some 2 feet in length and 
bright-green colour. In D. pentaphylla we have 
a pretty, compact evergreen, and well-adapted 
for pot culture ; the fronds are about a foot in 
length, of & shining dark-green on the upper 
side, paler beneath. D. pyxidata is a very dis¬ 
tinct plant, having upright 
rhizomes, and the plant forms 
quite a shrub ; the fronds are 
from 1 foot to 2 feet in length, 
very much divided, and light- 
green in colour. D. solida is a 
plant which in extreme cases 
runs very closely into D. 
ornata, and in small collections 
should not he grown, except au 
extreme form can he obtained. 
I). Yogeli has much the habit 
and appearance of D. canarien- 
sia, but the rhizomes are darker 
in colour; but I think “ M. R.” 
will have enough in these I have 
enumerated to stock his fernery. 
If not, I can give him the names 
of a few more. J. J. 


>n, and 1 think 
'opgjhlwh^n he 

8 lL 


A Hare's-foot Fern (Davallia canariensis). 


open as can be. I like best to make it of rough 

peat-fibre, mixed with light turfy loam, and 
with this 1 mix some chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, shaking in some Bharp sand and small 
charcoal when potting. The plants may be 
made as large as the position they are to 
occupy w ill warrant, and they may be potted in 
small-sized pots first, and l>e repotted into larger- 
sized ones from time to time. When this is 
done the plants can always be spread out from 
the edge, ami thus made to sit w ell w ith a new 
shift. The following are some of the most beau 
tiful kinds : D. bullata (the Squirrel's-foot Fern) 
comes first; it has slender rhizomes clothed 
with bright-chestnut-coloured scales and bright- 

§ reen fronds. This iB a very pretty kind, but it 
isappoints many because the fronds are decidu¬ 
ous and fall away iu the autumn ; hut even then 
the richness in colour of the rhizomes makes 
amends, and the brilliant green of the young 
fronds in spring is a glorious sight. It must 
not be kept without water in the winter months. 
D. canariensis is the typical species ; it was 
called Polypodium Lusitauicum by Linn. It is 
a beautiful and massive plant ; the rhizome is 
stout and densely covered with large reddish- 
brown chaffy scales; the fronds attain, when 
fully growm, to upwards of 18 inches in height 
and* a foot in breadth, triangular in outline, 
finely cut, and heavily laden with reddish-brown 
sori, rich deep green on the upper side. D. 
dissecta is another very beautiful plant, some¬ 
what after the habit of bullata : it has one or 


205.— Ferns on a sunny bank. 

—Ferns will not be a success in such a 
dry, dust} spot; Itetter plant it with 
ivies, and drop in hardy bulbs here and 
there to flower in spring. — E. H. 

-Few Ferns, except, perhaps, the 

Common Polypody, tne Maiden hair 
Spleenwort, and the Hard Fern would 
do much cood in such a position. 
Plant ihe bank with Snowdrops. Cro¬ 
cuses, Cowslips, Primroses, Daffodils, 
Narcissi, Violets, Ac. (in the Grass), 
and you will obtain plenty of early 
bloom as well as a most charming 
effect. —B. C. K. 

194.—Ferns from New Zea 

land - These will not do in the open air Keep them in 
a close house or pit. or pot and keep indoors. Probably 
all may not grow.—t. H. 


Drawings for " Gardening." — Readers w ill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruite and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawingt to made will be engraved m 
the beet manner, and will appear in due courte in 
Uaidinuiq Illustrated 
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ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SUPERBIENS. 

The leaf and sketch sent by “ Owen Roberts” 
undoubtedly represent the above-named kind. 
I will not call it a species because I do not think 
it is anything but a natural hybrid, although it 
was introduced into this country in the first 
place some forty years ago by Messrs. Rollis- 
son, of Tooting; but this introduction was 
only in the form of a single specimen. Some few 
years ago the Messrs. Veitch also imported a 
single plant, and these, we are told, are the 
only two instances of the plant being found in a 
wild state, so that, if true, there is no reason 
for the making out of so many varieties, for the 
growers do cultivate several so-called varieties 
of this Cypripedium; for instance, there are 
Demidotfi, Lindeni, grandifloruin, and sundry 
others ; but, if only two plants have been 
found in a wild state, I cannot understand 
why there can be so many forms of it. This 
Orchid was grown in this country for many years 
under the name of C. Veitchianum, and by this 
name it is still best known in gardens, and by 
this name “ O. R.” may have it; but the name 
of superbiens was given it in 18o.> by Reichen- 
bach, who described it in' the “ Bonplandia,” 
probably from the plant in Schiller’s collection, 
near Hamburgh, into whose possession the plant 
imported by Messrs. Rollisson passed, we are 
told. However, whether this Cypripedium is 
a species or variety only, it stands foremost as 
being the very finest of the barbatum group. It 
has bold, oblong, ligulate leaves, each ti inches or 
more long, and 2 inches broad, tessellated on the 
upper side with deep-green on a soft pale- 
green ground ; beneath these leaves should be 
of a uniform pale-green, not blotched, without 
rusty marks as in the one now before me, 
which are occasioned by bad attacks of red- 
spider, which “0. R.” must endeavour to 
eradicate at once by keeping the plant in a 
thoroughly moist atmosphere, and by carefully 
washing it with soft-soap and water. The 
flower-stem rises to about 9 inches, bearing a 
single bloom, which is 4 inches or more across, 
creamy-white, thickly veined with light-green, 
the petals deflexed, richly spotted with purplish- 
black and fringed with purple hairs ; the lip is 
bold and large brownish-purple, passing into 
pale-green below. It should be potted in a well- 
drained pot, and the soil should consist of good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss chopped up, 
and with this I like to mix in a little light turfy 
loam, for I find that many of these Slipper 
Orchids thrive well in a little loam ; the soil 
keeps sweeter and the roots cling to it better 
than when it is absent. This 1 have particu¬ 
larly noted to be the case with C. Lowi, which 
is said to be found on the branches of trees in 
Borneo at a good distance from the ground. C. 
superbiens must be kept in a warm temperature, 
and be watered freely, and the atmosphere must 
be kept moist, then no scrubby leaves will be 
seen attacked by the red-spider. Of course, all 
moisture must be reduced in the winter season ; 
but do not by any means dry the plant, or, 
perhaps, in the month of Mav, when tne flowers 
should be pushing, there will be none to come. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM JENKINSI. 

This is the name of the flower sent by “ G. 
Wakelin,” who says : “This is a beautiful plant 
now it is in flower, but before that I ditl not 
think much of it, and no one has been able to 
name it for me.” This Dcndrobium was first 
sent home to this country between fifty and 
sixty years ago, and it is quite time now it 
was restored to public favour again. There 
was no just reason that I can fathom why this 
gem amongst Orchids ever went out of the favour 
of our growers, except that it was caused by the 
sudden influx of Odontoglossums and such-like 
plants. D. Jenkinsi is a pretty, close-growing 
kind, making bulbs each about 1 in. long or alittle j 
more, and bearing a single leaf, which is leathery 
in texture and deep-green in colour. The flowers 
are mostly solitary, very large for the size of the 
plant, those before me being but barely an inch 
across, but I have seen them double this size. The 
whole flower is of a charming shade of yellow, 
the lip having a deeper zone of rich orange- 
yellow. It lasts fully two weeks in full beauty. 
The plant is a native of Northern India, about 
the Province of Asstyrfi.^ 1 used tg"|hayc 
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quantity of plants of this species many years ago. 
They were always grown on blocks of wood, hung 
up, in the East India house when growing, with 
a nice moist atmosphere, and the blocks were 
sprinkled with water from the syringe twice 
a-day. When the growth was finished the 
plants were hung up in the early vinery to 
ripen ; this at the time would be airy and cool, 
and they were wintered in the warmest end of 
the cool-house, and kept just moist enough to pre¬ 
vent the bulbs shrivelling. When the month of 
February came round the bulbs were all bristling 
with the flower-spikes; they were once again 
moved into the East India house, and treated 
to more heat and moisture, when about this 
time or a little later they were full of beautiful 
flowers. This was all the plants required, and 
they bloomed beautifully. Tlieir dwarf, compact 
habit of growth necessitates their being grown 
on blocks of wood, with just a small portion of 
Sphagnum Moss to keep the bulbs from shrivel¬ 
ling ; no other soil need be used. All the plant 
will require after blooming is heat and moisture. 

Matt. Bramble. 


RUUDS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. ' 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ooltge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and mentis vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and\those who reply umdd do well to mention 
the localities in ifhich their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

272. — Rockery plants.— What are good plants for 
the sunny side of a rockery which consists of a wall of 
loose stones f—B. 

273. — Manure for Potatoes for show.— Would 
someone kindly tell me the best manure for and how to use 
it to grow Potatoes for show ?—H. B. 

274. — Rod Kidney Potatoes for show.— Will 
someone kindly state the names of one or two of the best 
Red Kidney Potatoes for show ’—Exhibitor. 

275 — Getting rid Of snails.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the best way to get rid of snails, or to pre¬ 
vent everything green being devoured by them ?—A. T. W. 

276. — Progs in a pool.— I have a pool in my garden 
which is infested with them, and should like to hear of 
some effective method of getting rid of them ?—Ovkrsley. 

277. — Apple cordons.—Will someone kindly state 
whether the leading point of a single cordon should ever 
be cut back, and, if so, when and to what extent?— 
B. G. H. 

278. — Guttings of Aaalea indica.— When would 
be the properume to take Azalea indica cuttings, and 
what would be the proper stuff to strike them in?—J oseph 
Wilshaw. 

279. — Treatment of Persimmons.—I have got a 
few seeds of the Persimmon, and should like to know how 
to set about planting them, and the amount of heat they 
require?—M. J. M. 

280. — Solanum jasminoldes.— Would someone 
kindly tell me if this Solanum is a strong-growing and 
suitable climber to train along the roof of a greenhouse 
under the glass ?—R. W. 

2*1.— Sowing Savoys and Ooleworts —win 

someone kindly inform me when is the best time to sow 
seeds of these so as to have a good supply next January 
and February ?—H. Watlino. 

282. —Mixed Eucalyptus seed.—I have acciden¬ 
tally mixed the seed of three kinds of Eucalyptus together. 
Shall I be able to select the different sorts when up, and 
will they all do with the same treatment ?—C. N. P. 

283. — Tlgrldia Pavonia.—I should be glad to 
know when Tigridia Pavonia bulbs planted at Ohristmas 
ought to flower ? At present the leaves are about 4 inches 
or 5 inches high, and like tiny Leek-leaves.—M. E. S. 

284. —Asparagus pluxnosus. —Will someone kindly 
tell me if this plant grows quickly, and how it is propa¬ 
gated, and will it succeed well in a small greenhouse, not 
heated in the summer except in bad weather ?—A. J. F. 

285. — White Azalea not flowering.— I have an 
ordinary white greenhouse Azalea that has not bloomed 
for three years. Should I repot it in a peaty soil, and how 
treat it generally to induce it to flower?—M ay Parting¬ 
ton. 

286. — Flowering plants for a basket.— will 
someone kindly give ine the names of a few flowering 
plants suitable for growing in a basket suspended from 
the roof of a heated greenhouse ? I should like to have 
bloom in the winter as well as summer, if possible.— Ayr¬ 
shire. 


287.— Dwarf Fan Palm-leaves.— Would someone 
tell me the cause of my dwarf Fan Palm-leaves being a 
bad colour ? They grow, but the leaves come of a yellow- 

E een ; two others of the same kind have nice olive-green 
xves.—F red. 

28 s. —Camellia losing Its flower-buds.— 1 have 
a Pink Camellia, which forms flower-buds every year, but 
they drop off when less than a quarter opened. There is 
no insect visible. Is it from being pot-bound, or not 
watering sufliciently ?—M ay Partington. 

289.— Treatment of a Welllngtonia.— I have a 
Wellingtonia in an old garden which has been overgrown, 
and the lower boughs are brown. If now exposed to the 
air will they become green again, or should they be cut 
away close to the stem ?—Constant Reader. 

290 .—Treatment of Gladioli, dec. —Will someone 
kindly give me some information on the treatment of 
Gladioli out-of-doors ? Also, which sort flower in summer, 
and which are the large autumn-flowering ones ? When is 
the best time to plant both sorts.— Dubitabs. 

291.— Treatment of garden bulbs.— What is the 
best way to treat garden bulbs, such as Tulips, Pheasam's- 
eye Narcissus, Jonquils, Scilla, &c. ? Are they best left in 
the ground where they were first planted all through the 
summer, and will they flower well a second year ?—Dr bi¬ 
ts ns. 

292.— Montbretias.— I shall be glad if someone will 
kindly tell me what kind of flowers Montbretias are, and 
what time roots planted about Christmas ought to flower, 
and are they sweet scented ? The kinds I have are : 
Bouquet Parfait, Etoile de Feu, and pyramidalis. - 
M. E. S. 

293.— Primula obconlca.— Will someone kindly toll 
me whether the sap of the Primula obconica is really 
poisonous? I was asked the other day if I knew what a 
very’ poisonous plant it was, and that it was used by the 
natives—of what country I do not know—to put on their 
arro ws. —D BVON8 h i rb. 

294.— Iilllum Harris!. —The stems of this, unlike 
L. eximium or testaceum, do not die back after flowering, 
but remain green. Should they be cut off, and, if so, 
when, and when should they be repotted ? Before or after 
cutting back the stems is a thing to know, too, if they are 
to be cut off ?— Waitaki. 

295.— Ferns under a hand-glass.— Would some¬ 
one please to state the names of, say, two kinds of Ferns 
which would be suitable to grow under a hand-glass on 4 
staircase window facing north-east? The window Is 
stained, and gets no sun. And, also, give me a few hints 
as to culture, &c. ?— Meg. 

296.— Marguerites not opening their flower- 
buds.— Would someone tell me why my Marguerites 
have not opened their flower-buds ? They were old plant* 
cut down and potted in September. They have grown, 
and looked very healthy, but now they have stuff come on 
them like white wax.—F red. 

297.— Killing a Poplar-tree.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me the best way of killing a large Poplar-tree without 
cutting it down ? It is 18 inches through the bole, and 
about 40 feet or 50 feet high. It stands in the hedge 
parting two properties. The owners on one side want it 
away, and the others do not.— Nero. 

298- Climbing Nlphetos Rose. — Ought the 
young shoots of a Climbing NiphetOB Rose to be cut hack to 
one or two eyes as soon as the flower-buds are cut off ? If 
not, when should they be cut ? Also should shoots which 
have no fiower-buds be cut back ? The tree is growing on 
the back wall of a greenhouse.— Villa. 

299.— Glazing roofs of greenhouses.— Three 
or fourth months after glazing the roofs of some green¬ 
houses all the putty washed out in a while powder. They 
have been glazed at different seasons of the year, and the 
lesult is the same. Will someone kindly inform me the 
cause of this and the remedy for the same?—A. R. Cole. 

300.— Town window gardening —I have a bal¬ 
cony 16 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches wide, which I wish to 
decorate with flowers. I shall be glad of advice—what 
kind of flowers to now, and how to manage the same ? 
Neighbourhood of Pimlico; aspect, east-south-east ; the 
house getting the sun until mid-day.— Anxious Enquirer. 

301.— Myrtles on a greenhouse wall.— Would 
someone kindly tell me if Myrtles would grow well up the 
back wall of a lean-to greenhouse facing south ? There is 
a three-tiered staging against this wall, with a good border 
beneath it. If they were planted in this border would 
they have any chance of growing? The wall is 12 feet 
high, and the staging comes 5 feet up this.—R. W. 

302.— Glazing a greenhouse.— Will anyone kindly 
say, is there any saving in using the simplex lead glazing 
for greenhouse roof? Does it need as many spars inside 
as when glazed in the ordinary way ? Would spars do, 
say, 6 feet apart, and T irons across from spar to spar 
about 20 inches apart ? Do the spars need to be made in 
a special manner when using the simplex lead glazing?— 
Nema. 

. 303.— Treatment of a Carnation.— I should be 
much obliged for information as to the management of a 
choice Carnation, which seems inclined to run up into a 
lanky stem ? It is a small cutting, struck last November, 
and, as it is the only one I have, I am very anxious to 
succeed with and increase it. If it shows a flower- 
bud should I remove it ? It is at present in a heated 
vinery.— White Lily. 

304. — Forcing Strawberries. — Will someone 
kindly inform me which are the best Strawberries for 
forcing to fruit in March and April ? What time do they 
want to be started ? Are 9-inch pots preferable to boxes, 
and about what temperature do they require ? I have a 
Cucumber-house that stands comparatively idle during 
winter months, heated from a boiler wherein I keep a Are 
going, more or less, until February to protect the Grapes 
m a vinery.—T. W. s. 

305.— Treatment of a Dracaena indivisa — 

Will someone kindly inform me what I can do with my 
Dracama indivisa? It is very leggy. Can I disroot it? 
If so, how, please ? Or will it submit to be shaken out and 
the roots crowded into a smaller pot, at the same time 
dropping it down to cover some of the stem ? The leggy 

K rtion fs about 7 inches long. It is in a 9-inch pot, and 
s a height of about 5 feet. I may mention that the ball 
of soil has risen out of the pot 1 inch.—C. N. P. 
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306. —Keeping fowls out of a garden.—I am 
dreadfully troubled by my neighbours' fowls, who come in 
end scratch up everything as fast as it is put in. Is there 
anything that could be thrown down, the smell of which 
they would not like, and so would not come near? Of 
course, I mean something that would not hurt the fowls or 
the plants; or will someone kindly suggest anything 
else f They come in at the gate and can ny across a very 
high wall with the very greatest of ease.—E. L. M. C. 

307. —Treatment of a Maiden-hair Fern.—J 
have a very (large fine one, which was in the greates* 
perfection in the summer, but now all the fronds have 
completely died away. 1 have been unable to attend to it 
myself, but my gardener says it requires water but once a 
month at this season. I think it is kept much too dry in 
a greenhouse always heated in severe weather. Should 
the fronds completely die off in winter, and how often 
should water be given? 1 shall feel much obliged for any 
information as to proper treatment ?— An Odd Subscriber. 

308. —Climbers, Ac., for a greenhouse —i 
have a lean-to greenhouse SO feet by 12 feet, facing south. 
The ends of the said house are composed of, on the east by 
the dwelling-house, and on the west by a garden wall. A 
Vine border occupies the west end, and flowers are grown 
in the other. There is no division in the house, which is 
heated by hot-water pipes. What would grow best trained 
up on the west wall or gable ? The sun only shines on this 
part of the house until twelve o'clock. Would a Fig-tree 
or some climbing plant have a chance under the Vines?— 
R. W. 

309. —Raising seedlings In a cold frame, Ac- 
—I purpose about the first week in April to raise some 
seedlings in a cold frame. Ought I to plant the Beed in 
pots and stand them in a cold frame ? Some say keep the 
frame close and shade till the seedlings appear. Would 
someone kindly give me instruction on this way of raising 
seedlings, and how long it will be before they will be up 
and fit to plant out ? Will they be up ready for the first 
week in June, and shall I plant a few seeds of Melon and 
Cucumber about the same time to get some fruit by the 
latter end of the season ?—E. B. 


310. —Anemones-in a London garden.—I have 
a back garden with borders on each siae facing east and 
west. I planted single and double Anemones in these in 
October for a spring display, but unluckily all the single 
ones came into leaf during mild weather in November. 
None are now to be seen, and I suppose the cold of the 
winter has killed them all. But the double ones, which did 
not start, are also not to be seen. Is there any chance of 
these coming into flower later on, or had I better dig them 
up ? From this I imagine that no Anemones will stand the 
winter here, and I should not plant them before Bpring ?— 
Flbi'r de Lyb. 

311. —Plants for an aquarium.—I have a large 
bell-glass; the depth is 16} inches, and the diameter 
20} inches. It stands near a window facing south. The 
water in it is fresh from the pump we use for drinking. 
1 have hod to change the water weekly and wash the bell, 
as it gets coated with green, and the water beoomes teem¬ 
ing with vegetable matter. Will “ J. L. R.” or someone 
else kindly state if the Selaginella and Tradescantia will 
root in the sand—brown bank sand—and what material 
shall 1 use for the Lily ? Would water-snails help to keep 
the water clear? How many should I put in ? And when 
1 change the water should I change the sand? Where 
can I get the Tradescantia zebrina ?—H. N. 

312. — Amaryllis (Hlppeastrum).— I have some I 
potted about the end of January, and have kept them in 
a house at a temperature of about 60 degs. I have read 
1 must not water until they “ show signs of growth,” but 
wish to know whether that means the leaves pushing out 
of the bulbs or showing signs of growth at the root? In 
good moist heat I can realise they would not require water 
until they showed their leaves, but in my house, where 
they take long to start, the earth in the pots getB rather 
dry. Should I occasionally slightly moisten the earth or 
not in such a case ? 1 have done so cautiously without 
apparent harm so far, but there is only leaf showing on 
one of them.— Waitaki. 

313. —Name of a miniature Orange wanted. 

-Twenty-five years ago 1 was given a small miniature 
Orange-tree, with very small, pointed, dark-green leaves, 
like a Myrtle, full of fruit, green and also ripe. I had it 
in London, in an ordinary sitting-room, for six months; 
then in the country, in a greenhouse and conservatory, for 
twenty-five years. The plant grew but very little, and 
was only two feet high when I lost saw it, was covered 
with leaves, flowers, and fruit, and very sturdy and busby. 
It was bought in Covent-garden, and I should like to get 
another of the same kind, if possible, as 1 lost my old 
friend (whieh was in a friend’s greenhouse being taken 
care of for me) by its being sold by mistake with many 
other plants ?—Flku r de Lyb. 

314. —Orange-tree in a room.—At the end of lost 
month I bought a fine little Orange-tree, about 18 inches 
high, with two small ripe oranges on it, and plenty of 
healthy leaves. I kept it in a sitting-room where there 
was a fir® daily, but no gas, near the window in a sunny 
place, watered only when dry, then giving a good soak¬ 
ing, and syringing the leaves every other day. In spite of the 
bad weather the plant flourished, and was keeping well, 
when I suddenly was taken ill, and, having to keep to my 
room, had to leave the care of my plants to others. I 
gave daily directions, but on going to my room for the 
first time yesterday found the Orange-tree all but dead, I 
1 think, from being kept too dry- Leaves green, dry, and 
shrivelled, falling at a touch, and only ten left on ; both 
the Oranges very dry and shrivelled—one fell off. 1 gave 
it a good soaking, and syringed the head well, left it in 
the sunny and airy window, but fear I shall lose it. What 
more can I do to save it ?—Flkur dr Lys. 


3ir».— Plants for a shady border.— i wish to 
know (for a friend) what is best to he done with a border 
fadng east, the hack of which is formed by a belt of forest 
trees and large shrubs ? There is a breadth of border of 
several feet, which has been well trenched and filled with 
manure from a farm-house. Every three or four years it 
does remarkably well, and is very gay—cm., in 1887 some 
Hollyhocks planted at the back and a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of herbaceous and annual plants were put in front. 
The Hollyhocks were left in, but were a miserable failure 
the next year; and in the - 
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the shrubs and forest trees take too much of the goodness 
out of the soil, or prevent the sunshine reaching the 
plants for too great a part of the day? Would anything 
be likely to do well always in such a position ? I should 
mention that the garden is situated in Mid-Surrey, where 
most things thrive well. There is a pond at a consider¬ 
ably lower level beyond the boundary fence of shrubs and 
trees, and the border seems always to be dry. The border 
runs beside a walk, beyond which is a lawn. A last 
resource Beems to be to make the walk where the border 
is now, and turn the present walk into a border; but that 
is not desired except as a last resource.—A. J. D. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

310.— Palm infested with thrips (Palm).—' The 
plant in question appears to be infested with the block 
thrips. Wash the leaves in warm soft-soap and water. I 
know of nothing better.—J. J. 

317. — Lantern ventilator (J. C.).— You should 
have one of these running along the oentre of the large con¬ 
servatory, which is 120 feet long and 40 feet wide. It will 
give ample top ventilation, beside giving a more stately 
appearance to the structure.—J. J. 

318. — Bulbs In extremis (F. II. m.).— This en- 

a uirer does not give the slightest indication as to what 
:iese bulbs are, or from where they were sent to him. I 
must, however, have something to decide upon more than 
the announcement that the bulbs have a quantity of large, 
fleshy roots.—J. J. 

319.— jBohmea glomerate (Querist).—Yes, your 
plant was named previously, but I forget what species I 
made it. The present specimen is named above. It is 
very pretty, but not so much so as many others of the 
same family; but flowering at this early season makes 
some amends.—J. J. 

320.— Disas (F. M. B.).—l cannot recommend any but 
D. grandifiora, “The Pride of Tkble Mountain,” as being & 
large-flowered and showy species. D. macrantha is not so 
large, but I think D. grandifiora is the largest-flowered 
species known, whilst the colour being rich crimson makes 
it very showy, but I do hope to see many kinds in cultiva¬ 
tion.—M. B. 

321.— Dendroblum Devonianum (II. O., Harro¬ 
gate).— The variety sent appears to be an ordinary one, 
and as the plant has evidently flowered well it must have 
been a handsome spectacle. I have no doubt before this 
appears in print the flowers will have passed over. Its 
brief duration when in blossom is the only drawback to its 
excellence.—M. B. 

322.— Flowers from the south of Fr&noe 

(J. Dives).— This gentleman sends me two species of 
Anemone, saying they are from the south of France. They 
are A. apennina and A. blanda, beautiful spring flowers'; 
but I much question if you would not also find them in 
any garden where these plants are cared for in the less- 
favoured climate of this country.—J. J. 

323.— House for Odontoglossums (J. C. B.).— 
I do not like your proposed house for these, and 1 do not 
think you will succeed with them. It is just the aspect 
that would suit Cattlevas, and I should think you would 
do well to start with these instead of cool Orchids ; and if 
you can put up a house behind the one you now have you 
might then start the Odontoglossums.—M. B. 

324.— Oool Orchids (E. R.). —This gentleman sends 
me a list of what he calls cool Orchids; but it contains 
Oaltleyas, Dendrobiums, Aerides, and Angracums from 
Madagascar, so that if these are cool Orchids, What are the 
warm ones, pray ? I can do nothing with this list, and 
certainly cannot advise you how to succeed with Angrae- 
cura sesquipedale, Dendroblum Deorei, and Cattleya San- 
deriana as cool Orchids.—M. B. 

325. — Making a Watercress-bed (B. TP.). — 
Yes, excavate a bed or beds by the Bide of the river, on a 
level with the water, so that the water can flow in at one 
end and out at the other. Place in the bottom a layer 
6 inches or 8 inches thick of good rich loam, or, if not rich, 
add manure. Make it firm, and dibble in cuttings of 
Watercress 6 inches apart. When all is finished open the 
sluice and let in the water gently. See also article on 

p. 60. 

328.— Oleanders from seed (C. J.).— Sow in April 
in well-drained 6-inch pots, in a oompost of sandy leaf- 
mould and loam in equal proportions. Cover the pots 
with a piece of glass, and shade from hot sun, never allow¬ 
ing the soil to become dry. When large enough to handle 
prick them out some eight in a 6-inch pot, and when well 
established inure to full sun to mature the growth. The 
following March shift them singly into small pots, and re¬ 
pot again when these become full of roots. 

327.— Old Chinese Primulas (C. O. P.\— Keep 
them quite cool, and give plenty of air all through the 
spring, exposing them to the full sun. In the summer the 
best place for them is a cold frame, where they are to be 
freely exposed, but protected against heavy rains. Give 
water moderately only until July, and then shift them on 
into the next-sized pots. Shade a little from the hot sun, 
but expose to its full influence from the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, and draw the light off on mild nights. 


and even during the winter the soil must not be allowed 
to get dry. It cannot stand the open air in summer, yet 
it ukes an abundance of ventilation. Out the plant down 
when past flowering, and when it shows signs of break! ng 
out into fresh growth, repot it carefully into good brown 
peat and sand, adding a little turfy loam—pot firmly. Do 
not let the foliage become discoloured, as it causes a lasting 
disfigurement.—J. J. 

830.— Narcissi for market (J. A.).—Large quan¬ 
tities of Narcissi are sent to the London market at this 
season, and some people And that it pays to grow them. 
We are not able, however, to say whether it would pay 
you to grow them, for you have given us no particulars to 
guide us in coming to an opinion, and have not even told 
us whether you live five or five hundred miles from 
London. Your best plan would be to send some of the 
blooms to Covent-garaen, find out what they fetch, and 
work out the question of profit and loss for yourself. 

331. — Palms for room decoration (J. Sim- 
monds ).—These plants should be well taken care of, and 
they should not at any time be allowed to become dry at 
the roots, as this Injures them horribly—in fact, it is as 
bad as frost. The following dozen kinds will do well for 
table-plants in the young state—that is, after they are 
about three years old—when as they become bigger they 
will thrive and look well in the window, the hall, or the 
corridor, but do not let them get dry, or subjected to the 
influence of frost: Kentia Fosteriana, Kentia australis, 
Areca Baueri, Phmnix tenuis, Phmnix reclinata, Phoenix 
dactylifera, Ohamaerope humilis, Ohamasrops Fortune!, 
Bhapia humilis, Rhapis flabelliformis, Livistona australis, 
and Seaforthia elegans.—J. J. 

332. —Dendroblum Wardian um Low! (B. T. W\ 
—I do not know of any difference between this Dendrobe 
and the form called W&rdianum giganteum. They were 
both introduced from Burmah by the Messrs. Low, of 
Clapton, and are different to the original form, which 
comes from Assam, and is a more slender grower, but the 
flowers are as large and more brightly coloured than any 
of the Burmese forms I have seen. This does not, how¬ 
ever, prove that the Burmese plant* have not bright 
flowers. Those you send are very One. Many of my 
readers seem to think the name giganteum implies the 
size of its flowers, and they have written oomplalning of 
their smallness, but they must bear in mind that the name 
is given in referenoe to the growth of the plants compared 
with the original or Assamese form, which is slender and 
pendulous.— M. B. 

333. — The temperature and atmosphere for 
Orchids (O. II .).—This gentleman says he has a few 
Orchids, which he names, and he wishes to know if they 
will all grow together in the same house? Yes, if the 
house does not fall to a lower temperature than is stated ; 
but you must watch them and see if they grow and root 
with vigour, if not, they must be removed to a different 
position in the house. The Odontoglossums must be kept 
well shaded from the sun. Just now they will not require 
watering very often, but later in the season they will 
require it more frequently. The soil should never be 
allowed to become dry, and the atmosphere must be kept 
moist, which may be accomplished by damping the stages 
and underneath the stage*. The plants like a fair amount 
of air, but on no aooount must it be allowed to blow in or 
upon them, nor to dry the atmosphere. Any more queries 
will be duly attended to.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, whith 
should be addressed to the Ennoa of Gardbitins lu.uk- 
trated, $7, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— A. D.— 1, Dendroblum infundi¬ 
bulum; 2, Dendrobium Devonianum ; 8, Cypripedium 

Harrisianum, large-flowered, dark variety.- H.W.C.B. 

—1, Coccoloba platyclada ; 2, Amaryllis striata.- Flora. 

—1, Appears to be Anemidictyon Phyllitides; 2, Nephro- 
dium molle; 3, Phymatodes pustulate; 4, Niphobolus 
heteractis; 5, Selaginella pubesoens ; 6, A Selaginella; send 

better specimen.- J. Hossack. —1, Phymatodes Billar- 

dieri; 2, Pleopeltis nuda ; 8, Qoniophlebium colpode*; 
4, Adiantum formoeum ; 6, Lomaria discolor; 0, Aspfenium 

obtusifolium- O. Gooding.— 1, Dendrobium nobile ; 2, 

Dendrobium Wardianum.- H. M. B.—l, Acacia deal- 

bata; 2, Hoya campanulata; 3, Linum trigynum.- 

Q. W. A. —1, Dendrobium Devonianum ; 2, Dendrobium 
luteolum ; 3, Epidendrum (patens; 4, Bletia vereounda. 

- Beverley. —CeanothusGloire de Versailles.- A Lover 

of Plants.— 1, Lomaria gibba; 2, Pteris cretica; the small 
variegated Fern with this was Pteris cretica albo-lineata ; 

3, Eoheveria retusa.- A. R. Cole.— The Camellia flower 

sent had all fallen to pieces. 

Warning fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimen.k 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under- 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels xdll be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnixq Idlubtrated, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Name Of fruit.—F. Bird.—Apple Norfolk Beefing. 


328. — Aspidistra lurida variegata (J. Tave¬ 
ner ).—This gentleman asks me the name of this plant, of 
which he encloses specimen, and enquiring also if it vs a 
Palm ? No, it is not a Palm, and has nothing to do with 
the Pal mac®, although it is frequently called “ the Parlour 
Palm," but for what reason I do not know. It is, how¬ 
ever, one of the most useful plants for indoor decoration 
that can be grown ; in close quarters, too, it is a first-rate 
plant, yielding to any pressure that is put upon it, and 
always coming out bright, and fresh, and unbroken. It 
is a very free-growing plant, coming better variegated in 
a little warmth.—J. J. 

329. — Boron la megastigma (Jessie).—This is the 
name of your plant, and no greenhouse should be without 
it. The delicious odour of its flowers is very enjoyable. 
This plant likes an abundant supply of water during the 
growing season, and, therefore, the drainage should be 
perfect!n order to keep everything in a sweet condition, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. J ).—Apply to Messrs. Wm. Paul A Sons, Walthsm- 

cross, Herts.- Enquirer.— How have the plants been 

treated in the greenhouse? We cannot possibly advise 
you without knowing something about them.— IP. T. 
Bailey.- We do not know the Carnation enquired about 
We should advise you to apply to the person you bought 

it of for information about it.- Cucumber .—One or two 

strong Cucumber-plants at the utmost will be quite suffi¬ 
cient to fill the frame in question. Neats .—The box 

contained no worms or eggs that we could see.- J. W. 

Martin .—Growing Waterereis. 8*9 article on p. 60, and 
also short reply in seoond ooluxan of this page. ■ 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

334.—Eggs tasting of straw #r bay. — Can 

anyone explain why my new-laid eggs taste of straw or hay 
this winter?—L. de M. 

385.—Treatment of fowls for laying.— My 
(owls have just had the “ pip," which has not long been 
cured. What would be a good thing to give them to get 
them up in good condition for laying?—Z adi. 

336.— Hens laying soft eggs.—A few days ago I 
found two eggs lying close together under the perch with¬ 
out any shell, one rather smaller than the other. Could 
they both have been dropped by one hen ? What is the 
cause of a hen laying soft eggs? I shall be very glad to 
know if there is any remedy ?—Beta. 

REPLIES. 

3159.—Breeding- from prize fowls.— 
“H. M.’s” results are very disappointing. It 
is not, however, a matter for surprise to those 
who are accustomed to the management of show 
birds, first, because exhibition stock, as a rule, 
are never first-class breeders; and, secondly, 
because this class of bantam is rarely, if ever, 
prolific, the eggs being mostly infertile. 
“ H. M.” made a mistake in buying the birdB at 
first, unless he was very certain of their age, 
for, as likely as not, they were old fowls even 
then. All that he can do is to buy an active 
cockerel and dispose of the old bird. A change 
of stock might bring about the end desired, but 
the querist must not expect large broods, nor, 
indeed, many eggs, for the hen is now past her 
best. Buying cocks is really a risky business, 
and my experience goes to prove that one rarely 
buys better stock birds than can be bred at 
home if there is good material to commence 
with. —Doulting. 

121. —Water for Ducks.—I have never 
kept breeding Ducks without a pond or stream 
of water near, because I know they require more 
food than it pays to give them when they cannot 
grovel in the mud which lies beneath the water 
where they swim. But I also know that breed¬ 
ing goes on even when Ducks cannot indulge in 
their favourite element. At the same time, for 
more reasons than one, I would strongly advise 
“ Robin” to make a small pond in his yard by 
sinking a tub or trough, say, a yard or 4 feet in 
length, and as wide as possible, into the ground, 
so that the edge is on a level with the surface of 
the yard. This will answer the requirements of 
the Ducks, and put “ Robin” on the safe side. 
—Doulting. 

- Ducks will hatch their eggs if they are never 

allowed to go into the water at all; but if once let into it> 
and then taken away again they will not be quite so fertile 
in laying eggs as before.— N. Brookh. 

122. —Fowls not laying.— “One Per¬ 
plexed ” is feeding with starchy foods a little 
too freely, and I should expect to find his birds 
rather fatter than they ought to be. Potatoes 
are too fattening for regular use; but I am of 
opinion that the absence of eggs is due more to 
the breeding of the birds than to their feeding. 
Some strains of Wyandottes are, to my know¬ 
ledge, good layers of large eggs. Other strains 
with which I am acquainted are the reverse, and 
their eggs are inclined to be small. I advise 
“ One Perplexed ” to procure eggs for sitting 
purposes from a source which can be depended 
upon, and a sitting hen or two should be bought 
as well, for if the querist’s hens are not laying 
we may be sure they will not sit in time to 
bring off pullets for next winter’s laying. The 
best pullets are always hatched before the end 
of the second week in April, and this applies to 
all breeds.— Doulting. 

- I cannot understand these fowls not laying. 

I think that they are too fat. Give 10 grains of 
Epsom salts every day for a week or ten days, and 


epaum _ _ _ 

the meal with. Give also a little Hemp-seed in their corn 
at night. Leave off the Potatoes and Maize.—N. B. 

3160.— Cross-bred fowls.— I would not 
cross the Wyandottes with Golden-spangled 
or Golden-pencilled Hamburghs. If “Gar¬ 
dener ” wishes to retain the present markings of 
his birds he had better breea from pure Wyan- 
dottes on both sides ; but if he is regardless of 
colour and only seeks for eggs, I would use a 
Leghorn or Minorca cock, bred from some good 
laying strain. It is possible that “ Gardener’s ” 
birds have not had good shelter, or they might 
be overfed; at any rate, they cannot be con¬ 
sidered good laying s tide I?, and I would Inot breed 
Digitized by ’OTC 


from them on that account, but would procure 
sitting eggs elsewhere. I have more than once 
stated in these columns that the owner of really 
productive fowls would in a short time make 
his mark and establish a reputation if he were 
to set the right way to work. This means that 
good layers alone must be used for breeding 
purposes if plenty of eggs are desired. Too 
many breeders look to the colour of the fowls or 
other points, and when these matters are the 
object of their attention egg-production is sure 
to fall off. —Doulting. 

59.— Fowls not laying.— The reason of 
“ Ivy Banks’ ” fowls not laying is explained in 
his letter—viz., the age of the birds and the 
fact that they were laying late in the autumn. 
Let me here give my experience. I have eight 
pullets—my own hatching last April—White 
Minorcas, but not pure. They commenced to lay 
early in December, number of eggs for the month 
40. January, 140. February, 105. Total up 
to the present, 305. This is not a very high 
score, and some seasons I have done much 
better, but a great deal depends on the strain 
and crossing. Early in February one turned 
broody and I have ten healthy chickens a fort¬ 
night old notwithstanding the severe weather. 
I kill off all before the second season and rely on 
chickens of the April hatching for eggs in the 
winter. —Southend. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

337. — Canary losing its feathers.— I shall be glad 
if anyone will kindly tell me the cause of a Canary losing 
nearly all its feathers ? It has only got a few on its breast, 
and about three on each wing, all the rest of the body is 
quite bare. It has been in tills condition about two years. 
It is a wonder to me that it lives. Is it possible to make its 
feathers grow again? If so, I should like to know what to 
do.—J. M. 

338. — Treatment of a Bullfinch.—I have a Bull¬ 
finch five years old, and twice on Saturday last, January 
23rd, he seemed to be taken with cramp, falling to the 
bottom of his cage, and with his claws drawn right up, 
and with his mouth open. He was gaping for some 
seconds. I give him Groundsel when I can get it, and 
feed him on Hyde’s or Carter’s mixed seed. Is there any¬ 
thing else I can do better for him ?— D. T. 

339. — Canary ailing.— A hen Canary that I bought 
from St. Helena last spring appears to suffer after she 
feeds. I give her Carter’s mixed seed, with Groundsel 
and Watercress most days. She eats well, but directly 
afterwards has palpitation, fluffs herself out, and sits with 
her eyes closed and beak half open. Is it only indigestion, 
and will anyone tell what is best prevent it ? She has a 
bath every day, and I am particular about fresh sand and 
clean drinking water, with a rusty nail in it.—M. Dawbkr. 

340. — Treatment of a Macaw.—I should be 
much obliged if someone will kindly tell me the proper 
treatment for a blue and yellow Macaw ? It has only been 
in England six week, and is moulting. Ought the bird to 
have a bath, and what is the best kind of food ? I am 
feeding him on bread, soaked in milk, boiled Bice, and 
Indian Corn. I was advised to boil this latter, but when I 
did so, the bird did not Beem so well. I was also told not 
to give him any drink. Is this right? His excrement is 
very waters'- I* it health}* ?—M. E. J. 

REPLIES. 

3099. —Chaffinches in a cage.— It is 

said that Chaffinch mules are bred in Germany, 
but this is probably a mistake. Some years ago 
I paired up a steady old Chaffinch with a 
Canary. They had previously been associated 
in an aviary, and the Canary had evidently 
greatly admired the handsome Finch. He took 
kindly to her, fed her from the crop on the nest 
(it is nonsense to say that Chaffinches do not do 
so, for he did it continually), and the first egg 
she laid was a veritable Chaffinch egg in appear¬ 
ance, but he ate it. Three more eggs were 
laid, hut the fertilisation was evidently imper¬ 
fect.— A. G. Butler. 

40.— Parrot's beak decaying.— The 
beak will probably he repaired naturally ; hut 
the food which you give is insufficient. I 
have a pair of Quaker Parrakeets, and I give 
them a mixture of Sunflower-seed, Hemp, Millet, 
Oats, and Canary ; they also sometimes have a 
piece of stale bread, ripe fruit, and Nuts (sweet 
Almonds are best, or Beech-nuts); lastly, they 
must have cuttle-fish-bone. I find these Parra¬ 
keets very thirsty birds as compared with others 
of the Parrot family.—A. G. Butler. 

61.— Parrot plaoklng out Its feathers.— The 
bird has been eating meat in some form; has probably had a 
bone given to her to gnaw, or some other table scraps. To 
give a Parrot meat is as bad as to feed a lion on Apples.— 
A. G. Butucr. 


(XERANlt?MS, well-rooted autumn cuttings, 

'A carriage paid bv Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 


Vesuvius, 

2S. doz., 12b. iw, uhkii vuiuiuuo, inuai, u-ni.u ut.., tun. iw, 

White Vesuvius, Is. 6d. doz., 8s. 100; F. V. Raspaii, double 
scarlet, and Le Cygne, double white, 2s. doz.—CHARLES 
FRENCH, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


TMPROVED TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER- 

A PLANTS, extra strong, 9d. each, 3 for 2s., 6 for 3s. 6d.; 
12 choice Coleus in variety, per doz., 2 b. 6<L—ALFRED A. 
WALTERS, Florist, Bath. 


PELARGONIUMS.—All the most popular 

A varieties, strong plants, ready to pot into flowering-pots, 
carefully packed, with instructions “ How to grow the m,' po st 
free, 4s. per dozen (to clear).—ALFRED A. WALTERS, 
Florist, Bath. 


PERENNIALS TO BLOOM THIS SEASON. 

A — Achillia ptarmica, Aquilegia, Campanula (white), Han- 
palium rigidum, Hieraceum aurontiacum, Lychnis chalce¬ 
donies, Michaelmas Daisies, Tiarella cordifolium, Clematis 
Flammula, 2 for 7d.; Polyanthus, grand mix., Vinca aurea, 4,6tL; 
Is. 6d. orders free; 4s. 6d. worth, 4 r. ; Strawberries, Noble, 2a., 
President. Is. 9d. 100 .—Mrs. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, Boston 


H.RAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.- 

l Cobsea soandens, 2 Niootiana affinis, 6 Dwarf Tropseoluma, 
6 new Cambridge Blue Aster (quite novelty), 6 White Mignon 
Aster, 12 Double Stocks, 2 Double Petunias, 4 Mignonette, 4 
Marguerites, 6 Verbenas, 3 Canariensis, 1 Canna, splendid 
foliage plant, 3 Geraniums, all different; in all 55 plants, 
named, packed in damp Moss, carriage paid, 2s. bd.—G. 
LETTS, Kislingbury, Northampton._ 


HIVEN AW AY. —Surplus flower seeds. Having 

U sown all I require, will send 15 packets, free, 74d., in¬ 
cluding Stocks, Asters, Petunias, Niootiana, Ac., and given 
gratis to every purchaser 12 seeds of that new Aster, Cam¬ 
bridge Blue (quite a novelty).—G. LETTS, Kislingbuiy, North¬ 
ampton. 


pOMATOES, fine large plants, out of single 
A pots: President Garfield and Conqueror, 20 plants, Is. 3d., 
free: 5s. 6d. per 100, free.—G. LETTS, Kislingbury, North¬ 
ampton._ 

PERNS, EVERGREEN.—12 hardy, large- 

A rooted, feathery Ferns in 12 kinds, 2 b. 6d., free; 6 tufts 
Gentians verna, 2s. 3d. Send stomp for price lists.—PATRICK 
O’KELLY, Qlenarra House, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Splendid 

Al things for amateurs, blossom before frost, hardy, profuse, 
and bright. Following kinds are the cream: Mdme. Desgrange 
(white), Wermig (lemon), Mrs. Hawkins (golden), Mrs. Wood 
(bronze), Mrs. Cuhingford (white). Precocity (canary), Alex. 
Dufour (rose), Flora (intense yellow), Isidore Feral (lilac and 
cream), Flocon de Neige (white), Roi des Precoces (crimson), 
2s. 3d. doz., well-rootea plants. Carnations—Crimson Clove, 
true, 2s. 6d. doz.; Gloire de Nancy (white), 4d. ; Raby (salmon- 
rose), 4d.; Mrs. Laird (superb blush), 6d. each, strong plants, 
free.—WIGGINS, Florist, Christleton-road, Chester. 


TROUBLE WHITE ROCKET.—The grand old 

AJ sweet-scented hardy plant, Is. each; 2, Is. 9d., free.— 
G. AMBROSE, Cowpe, Waterfoot, Manchester. 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY.—Strong crowns, 

AJ home-grown; plant now for early blooming, Is. 6d. 100, 
12s. 1,000. Climbing Honeysuckles, delicious flowers in sum¬ 
mer, red berries in winter, 8 strong trails, Is. Yellow Broom, 
strong ^oung trees, Is. doz. Foxgloves, mixed colours, lOd. 


doz., i 


b.—SYMONS, 65, East-street, H o mcastle. 


HHRYSANTHKMUMS.—Strong, well-rooted 

plants. Being overstocked, will offer 25 choice Exhibition 
vars., named, new and old, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d. Not rubbish, 
but all good stuff, and purchasers will not again have such a 
genuine bargain after stock is sold.—H. WOOLMAN, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 


pOSES.—Extra fine climbing specimens, 10— 
Aw 11 feet, in pots; immediate and grand effect.—WILL 
TAYLER, Nurserie s, Hampton, Middlese x. _ 

fruit- 

WILL 


HOLDEN RASPBERRIES.—Stout 5-ft. : 

'A ing canes, doz., 2s. 6d.; 100, 15s., car. paid.— 
TAYLER, Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex. 


rPROPACOLUM Ball of Fire.—Grand climber, 
A abundance of scarlet flowers, 6, Is.; 12, Is. Gd.—GOWERS 
& EMBER8QN, Comely Bank Nursery, Walthamstow. 


HALCEOLARIAS. — Golden Gem, autumn- 

« struck, 6s. per 100; 50, 3s. Lobelia Brighton Blue, true, 
from cuttings, 3s. 6d. per 100, carriage free. Terms cash.—W. 
BARNES, Florist, 2, Belfast-street, West Brighton, Sussex. 

YELLOW MARGUERITES. — Etoile d’Or, 

A large white, Elaine, Desgrange, &c.; Chrysanths, single 
and dble. Fuchsias, dble. Ivy Geraniums, Giant Musk, Is. doz., 
6s. 100, delivered.—WILLIAMS, Fulking, Seeding, Sussex. 


T OB ELIA Emperor William, best blue, 
AJ Brighton Gem, dwarf blue, warranted true from cuttings, 
3s. perlOO ; 50 for 1 b. 9d., free.—V. SLADE, Florist, Taunton. 


BEGONIAS ! BEGONIAS I—A choice lot of 

B large tubers, all double-flowering, from the best strain in 
England, choice mixed colours, at 30s. per 100; 18s. 6d. per 
50; 5a. 3d. per dozen, post free.—JOHN FARMER,* Florist, 
41, Stanhope-street, Hereford (late of Hinton Court)._ 


TTARDY PLANTS in fine variety. Lists free. 

AL Bunflowers, H. rigidum, H. fl.-pleno, both excellent for 
cutting, 4d. each; 3s. doz. Iceland Poppies, Is. doz.; 50 for 3s. 
Shirley Poppy Seed, 3d. pkt. Seed of Rosa rugosa, Is. pkt., 
easily raised. Doronicum pi. excelsum and Chrysanthemum * 
maximum, 6d. each.—Mrs. WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire. 


HOOD KING HENRY (Mercury).—The 

G grandest Vegetable in cultivation. Plant now, 40 roots, 
2s. 6d.. free.—THOS . HA LL, 24 , 8t. John's-ro ad, Scar boro '. 

TROUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 var., double Poly! 

Af anthus, Carnations, Violas, Auriculas, Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants, cheap. List free.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 

lO GRAND NAMED CARNATIONS or 

AG PIOOTEES, 3s.: Seed, Is. and 2s. 6d. per paoket, free 
for cash.—F. HOOPER. Carnation Grower, Bath. 


HARNATIONS.—Blush Clove, Crimson Clove, 
v Gloire de Nancy (the best white), Lady Amies (the beet 
pink), and others; our selection, 8d. each; or 6s. doa, poet 
free.—GARAWAY AOO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


A SPARAGUS.—Fine roots, 2 year and 3 year 
Ax old. March is the proper month for planting. Garaway 
‘ the above at 3s. and 4s. per 100.—GARAWAY * GO., 

Bristol, am 


** oia. 
supply tin 
Durdham 


Down, Clifton, I 
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ROSE& 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


March and April are probably the two busiest 
and most important months among forced Roses. 
With only a slight amount of artificial heat they 
will be coining well into active growth. 
Whether it be the universal favourites, Mare- 
chal Niel and Gloire de Dijon, or pot plants 
of other varieties of Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals— 
or, in fact, any section of Roses—all will be re¬ 
quiring special attention daring the next few 
weeks. Anticipating several queries from some of 
thereadersof Gardening, I proposetogive a brief 


outline of the routine best calculated to grow 
this favourite flower under glass. Many enthu¬ 
siastic Rose-lovers are undoubtedly found among 
the amateurs who, perhaps, grow a plant or two 
of Marshal Niel and also a few pot plants 
of other varieties. In almost all cases these 
are grown in a house of mixed subjects, and so 
the difficulty of keeping them clean and free 
from insects is very much increased. One must 
have a genuine love for his Roses, and give 
them a good bit of attention, if he is to keep them 
healthy and clean among such a varied assort¬ 
ment of plants as are often to be found in an 
amateur’s greenhouse. The difficulty of ventila¬ 
tion, so as to suit the greater part of the plants, 
is far from an easy one at times. But my 
subject being Roses, I will keep as closely to it 
as possible. Of course, your plants have been 
looked over carefully as regards drainage and 
proper mulching; and probably they are now 
carrying young growths of some 2 inches to 4 
inches in length. Another very reasonable 
supposition is that they are already slightly 
infested with green-fly. Now begins a battle, 
for Roses are unfortunately troubled with 
many 

Insect enemies, and unless these are exter¬ 
minated, or, at any rate, kept well checked, 
you will fail to get any satisfactory results 
for your labour. First, then, let us remember 
that in a house of mixed plants there are sure 
to be some that are more troubled with certain 


insects than others, and these subjects must 
have a greater amount of yuur attention. The 
Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Aram Lilies, &c., may be given as examples of 
those inmates which have the misfortune to 
attract the green-fly very much. If a few of these 
insects be allowed to exist upon such subjects they 
are certain to attack the Rose as well. If your 
greenhouse is close, and does not communicate 
with the dwelling-house, you will find a slight 
fumigation the best means of ridding your plants 
of green-fly. The fumigation will kill many 
other insects that may be infesting your plants, 
often quite unknown to an amateur; such, for 
example, as a few red-spider, thrips, &c., and 
which would very soon spread and do a great 
deal of mischief. Great care should be taken 
not to fumigate too strongly. I cannot say how 
much Tobacco-paper or Tobacco-rag you should 
use for any given space, because the different 
brands vary so much in strength; the material 
also loses strength with/jigt?, and frai 
Digitized by V°J0Q‘ 
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being lost in evaporation. Some brands also 
contain a greater proportion of chemicals, and, 
although these undoubtedly make the fumes 
more deadly to the fly, they require great care 
during use. The most simple guide I can give 
is never to have the fumes so dense but that 
you can see quite 10 feet into the house. By 
keeping up a fumigation of this strength for a 
longer period you will find it much more 
effectual and far safer than filling the house 
with denser fumes for a short time. There can 
never be any harm in giving a slight fumigation 
upon the appearance of insects in different parts 
of the house. The smoke kills a greater number, 
and it also makes the remainder so weak that 
they are more easily killed by syringing, 
which should always follow fumigation. Smoke 
the house the last thing at night, and syringe in 
the morning. Any of the advertised insecticides 
will also do very well indeed ; but I would warn 
against using them any stronger than the direc¬ 
tions given with each compound state. You had 
far better use it weaker than stronger, and after 
the effects of the fumigation a weaker solution will 
be strong enough for your purpose. If not, you 
can try again, and will mostly find a second 
application effectual, even if only of the same 
strength. If you get impatient and use either 
of these remedies too strong, the effects are 
generally disastrous, and often extend over the 
greater part of the season. So much then for 
the three chief insect pests of Roses—green-fly, 
red-spider, and thrips. 

Mildew is our nextftrouble, and it is very diffi¬ 
cult to avoid this fungoid disease in a house of 
mixed subjects, where the primary cause of 
mildew is less under our control than in a house 
devoted entirely to Roses. I allude to draughts. 
However slight these may be, they M ill accelerat e 
the rapid spread of mildew. You must also take 
care that your plants do not suffer from drought, 
as this is another cause of this disease. The 
atmosphere of the house should be kept as uni¬ 
form as possible between the folloM’ing degrees 
of temperature: 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, 
55 degs. to G5 degs. during the day, although 
you may allow it to rise a little higher from sun- 
heat, rather than admit any cold air, if your 
ventilators are inconveniently situated. At 
such times it will be better to keep the atmos¬ 
phere moister than usual. This will moderate 
the heat, and prevent the minute pores of the 
plants from becoming parched. Mildew may be 
checked by syringing with the insecticide; in¬ 
deed, syringing should be frequently done, 
whether insects and mildew appear or not. 
Prevention is better than cure, and in few cases 
can this maxim be more aptly applied than in 
reference to Roses and their many enemies. 
Keep your plants healthy and in a vigorous 
growing condition from the first, and fewer 
insects will trouble them. As an assistance 
towards this object let them have a little liquid- 
manure. This is much better if of a natural 
than artificial nature. Weak and often must 
be the rale here as well as with the fumigation 
and syringing. It is also a bad plan to give 
newly-potted plants any such stimulants until 
their roots have thoroughly permeated the fresh 
soil. The plants do not require it, and it tends 
to make the soil sour and stagnant. I sincerely 


hope these few hints may be of service to my 
amateur readers, and I would be pleased to 
answer any special questions through the query 
columns of this journal. P. u. 


242.— Roses under glass.— Plants may 
be taken up from the border and transferred to 
pots Bafely enough if they have not yet started 
into growth. If you buy plants get them in 
pots, or bring them from the nursery yourself, 
so that there may be no delay in transit. The 
shorter time they are out of the ground the 
better. Pot oft’ firmly in a good fibrous compost, 
and in such a manner as not to expose the roots 
so that they become dried. For moderately- 
sized plants 5 inch pots, but do not cramp the 
roots too much. After potting place them in a 
greenhouse and prune when the sap rises, that 
is when the stems become plump. Shade from 
the sun for two or three M’eeks after potting, 
and alloM r them to flower if they will. From 
August till October they may be kept in a cool 
greenhouse, or out-of doors to ripen the wood. 
If out-of-doors they had better be plunged, and 
be sure and keep the soil always moist. Repot 
in October into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, and return 
to the greenhouse, and they will be fit for 
forcing on early in the next spring. Prune in 
January, and increase the supply of water 
gradually.—A. F. R. 

199.— Roses for a town greenhouse. 

—Tea Roses in pots in a cold greenhouse would 
not prove satisfactory. Even it the old branches 
endured the frost, a* few mild days in winter 
might start them into growth, and the young 
shoots would be injured by any frost following, 
and the next set of shoots Mould be much 
inferior in strength. I have found the follow¬ 
ing H.P.’s do very M’ell M'itli the pots plunged 
to the rim during M’inter : Baroness Rothschild 
(pink) and its sport, Merveille de Lyon (pure- 
M’hite), every shoot in early summer producing 
a large flower and again in the autumn; best 
M-hen pruned moderately. Another good pot 
Rose is La France (rose-pink); very free if a 
strong plant, producing its highly-scented 
floM'ers at intervals during the summer. Prune 
this one rather close. Charles Lefebvre is a 

f ood red suitable for potting, and the Duke of 
Idinburgli, a darker velvety-red. Both floivcr 
when pruned moderately. As regards yellows, 
the Tea Rose Safrano is hardy, but care must be 
taken not to allow it to start too soon. Prune 
it rather later. It is a strong grower, and is 
perfect in the bud.—A. F. R. 

298. —Climbing Niphetos Rose. —In 

your case I do not think I should cut back the 
shoots as soon as they go out of flower in the 
spring, as if you do so you will not get any more 
flowers all the summer. If, however, you prefer 
large blooms to small ones for the first lot, you 
had better cut all the growth back, as you say. 
While admitting that in the matter of making 
good growth this Rose leaves nothing to be de¬ 
sired, it is not so valuable for market purposes 
as Marshal Niel. Moreover, the growth is 
more subject to mildew.—J. C. C. 

- I would not advise “Villa” to treat 

this Rose quite thp, jS^yie as JSJank’hal Niel, as 
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far as the summer pruning is concerned— 
not to cut away the wood which has flowered, 
because this grand Rose will continue to bloom 
from the old rods. The only pruning required 
by this variety is to thin out the old wood 
where necessary to make room for the younger 
and more profitable sucker-like growths. These 
will flower very profusely—from almost every 
eye, in fact—therefore, “Villa” will see that 
the long shoots with no flower-buds should not 
be cut back.—P. U. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Acacias will now be at their best, and win require very 
liberal suppliesof water. A. Drummond! and armata are two 
of the best for pot-culture ; grandis, floribunda, and ver- 
ticillata are best planted out in a border of loam. If the 
■oil is very light they often make rather too much growth. 
Prune back all straggling shoots after flowering. Groups 
of Arum Lilies, Lilacs, Azalea mollis, Deutzia gracilis, and 
Double White and Double Scarlet Thorns will give charac¬ 
ter to this house now, and Roses in quantity are always 
desirable. Some of the Cinerarias will now be going off, 
and as at this season they are difficult to keep free from 
green-fly, I am always rather glad to get them out into a 
cold pit—at least, so many of them as are worth keeping 
for stock, the remainder had better be thrown away. 
Azaleas going out of bloom should have the faded flowers and 
seeds removal, and be taken to a rather close warm-house 
to make growth where the syringe can be used freely. 
Thrips is the chief insect enemy, but an occasional fumiga¬ 
tion with Tobacco and plenty of syringing will keep them 
clean. Any Azaleas which require larger pots should be 
attended to, but avoid large shifts. Use good peat and 
clean sand, and ram it in firmly. Ample drainage care¬ 
fully arranged in the pots is absolutely necessary. Put in 
strong, healthy cuttings of the berry-hearing Solanums if 
a sufficient stock is not already secured. Keep them in a 
warm-house till some progress has been made, shifting on 
into larger pots as required. Useful-sized plants can be 

K own in 5-inch pots. As Epacrises go out or bloom prune 
ck the flowering shoots, and move to a wanner house to 
make new growth. As soon as the new growth has fairly 
started repot, if required, into sandy peat. Syringe daily. 
The new race of large-flowered Cannas are becoming 
popular for the conservatory. Good plants are very effec¬ 
tive for summer decoration. They are not difficult to 
grow, and the present is a good time to increase stock, 
either by purchase or division of stock plants ; they should 
be grown in open, rich soil, and liquid-manure will be use¬ 
ful for established, well-rooted plants. Among foliage 
plants good specimens of the variegated Aralia Sieboldi 
are useful for furnishing shady corners where flowering 
plants are not so successful. Specimen Hydrangeas will 
soon be showing the trusses of bloom, and may have occa¬ 
sional waterings with liquid-manure. Smaller plants 
struck last summer will form useful little specimens in 5-in. 
pots, each plant carrying one truss of bloom. The cuttings 
should be taken in July or August, and well-ripened 
shoots should be taken off as cuttings, and rooted singly in 
small pots, plunged in a frame on an old hot-bed which 
still retains a little heat. There is never any time when 
the plant-grower can relax his efforts in the destruction of 
insects, either by washing or mild fumigations of Tobacco. 
It will he necessary to make sure Pelargoniums are per¬ 
fectly free from green-fly before the blossoms begin to ex¬ 
pand, and the necessary staking and tying should be done 
eaily, so as to open out the plants and show them off to the 
best advantage. Cyclamens are now pretty well over, 
and the plants should be moved to a cool-house to com¬ 
plete ana ripen their growth. Young seedling plants will 
now be growing freely in a warm pit. Pot off from seed 
pots as soon as large enough, and push them on in gentle 
heat to get them strong before moving to frames for the 
summer. Chrysanthemums will be better now in cold 
frames, but must be covered with mats at night. Never 
permit the young plants to get pot-bound, especially if 
large flowers are wanted. Sow Balsams and Cockscombs 
in close warm-frame, but the former must not be coddled. 

Stove. 

Take cuttings of Poinsettias as fast as they can be ob¬ 
tained. Young shoots 2 inches to 3 inches long, with a 
bit of old wood atttached, planted firmly in light sandy 
soil—a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and sand is suitable— 
and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, will soon form 
roots. If there is a naked wall in a warm-house with 
room to make a small border, such things as Poinsettias 
and Euphorbia jacquinisflora will be useful for producing 
cut-flowers in winter. Small collections of Orchids wifi 
require putting into oondition as regards the roots; 
pick out all dead roots, and place the plants in fresh 
baskets or pots, using a mixture of rough turfy peat, 
chopped 8pnagnum, and broken charcoal. Everything 
should be fresh and sweet about them. Shade when the 
sun shines brightly, and keep up a humid atmosphere by 
the free use of the syringe and damping floors. Cuttings 
of all kinds of stove plants will strike now in a close, warm 
propagating-case in sandy peat. It is customary at this 
season to increase the night temperature a little, but 
except in the case of special things, such as Ixoras and the 
most delicate of Marantaa, and other foliage plants, 
65 degB. need not be exceeded. I need hardly say that newly- 
potted plants must be watered very carefully ; if the soil 
gets soured by overwatering at the beginning healthy 
progress will be impossible. Better use a thin shade for a 
hours when the sun shines brightly than admit much 
oold air. Still, ventilation in moderation must be allowed ; 
the character of the house will determine how much air 
•hould be admitted, as some houses require more venti¬ 
lation than others. Close early in the afternoon, and satu¬ 
rate the atmosphere by damping. Do not Shade more 
than is absolutely neoessary. as sunshine so long as the 
plants are not distressed by it will be beneficial. 


In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
t) tinder “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fruitB^ t ^ Utn ** ^ ere xn ^ xcate ^ ***** equally good 
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Unheated Conservatory. 

In a well-glazed house we are pretty well safe from frost 
now, so may breathe freely again, os on a oold night it is 
an easy matter to spread a newspaper over any plant with 
delicate foliage, or which is beginning to make growth. 
There should be no scarcity of blossoms now if the right 
plants are grown. Primula obconica will be charming 
now, os will also other Primulas and alpine Auriculas. 
Pots of Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, and Scillas will be in 
flower. Deutzia gracilis will be coming on, as will also 
Azalea mollis and the old Yellow' Azalea pontica, which 
everybody likes for its fragrance. Use the sponge among 
foliage plants, and wash with the syringe on fine mornings. 
Clematises of the lanuginosa and Jackmani types are grow¬ 
ing freely, and will soon show flowers. These are pretty 
ornaments for the cold conservatory, either planted out 
in the borders and trained up the roof or grown as speci¬ 
mens in pots. Everything will now require more water, 
and liquid stimulants may be given freely to plants well 
furnished with healthy roots. 

Prop&gating-house. 

There is yet time to increase the stock of Tree-Carna¬ 
tions, as young shoots which will strike quickly will be 
plentiful now. Take cuttings from the forced Pinks now 
in bloom. Cuttings of Roses which have been forced will 
strike with certainty now in a dose, warm, shady position. 
Crotons, Dracaenas, India-rubbers, and plants of similar 
character will root quickly now. Sow seeds of Aralias, 
Dracaenas, Cyperus, Urevilleas, and Palms to raise young 
stock if required. This house will also to a certain extent 
be used now for growing on young stock, starting and 
potting off cuttings of various things other than those 
mentioned, or for grafting Roees or Orange-trees. Fem- 
spores will grow speedily now in any shady oorner in a 
glass-case or in pans covered with squares of glass. 

Hardening off Bedding-plants. 

Make temporary shelters for hardening off plants. Bed¬ 
ding Lobelias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Centaureae, 4c., 
will be quite safe now in places made with boards, or plants 
covered with old lights and mats at night. I have found 
straw mate very useful for this purpose. 

Window Gardening. 

Stocks, Asters, Balsams, and other showy annuals may 
be raised in a sunny window now. Sow the seeds thinly 
and cover the pots and pans with squares of gloss to keep 
the atmosphere close. As soon as the little plants 
appear tilt up the glasses a little, giving more air 
as the plants grow larger. By the time the plants are 
strong enough to put out they can be pricked off into boxes 
to get strong, ana will do in a sunny position in the open 
air, sheltered at night for a time, stocks and Balsams 
will come in useful for window’-boxes or to grow inside 
the windows. The Mimulus or Monkey-flower has been 
muoh improved of late years ; some of the new hybrids 
are very beautifully spotted. They are easily raised from 
seeds sown now, and will come in beautifullv for furnish¬ 
ing shady windows in summer. Anyone who can grow 
the Common Musk will And no difficulty with the more 
ahowy r relatives of that old favourite. The Mimulus is also 
a charming plant for decorating a shady backyard. Plant 
in boxes ana see the plants do not suffer for want of water. 
Give a little stimulant when the plants get strong. Sow 
Mignonette in boxes now for placing in windows or 
standing about anywhere to sweeten the home atmos¬ 
phere. The Night-scented Stock should be sown in patches 
beneath windows. Tuberous Begonias will now be start¬ 
ing into growth, and will require repotting. Do not use 
too large pots; better give another shift later on. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is no better time than the present for sowing 
annuals. The soil now is in nice working condition, ana 
every' good seed should grow if sown in well-worked, fine 
soil. The oovering must be in proportion to the size of 
the seeds, the rule being to cover about twice the depth of 
the size of the seeds. Sow only when the surface soil is 
dry, and press down lightly with the back of the spade. 
If the soil is at all rough or lumpy cover with finely-sifted 
sandy soil. Everybody with a garden should sow now 
some of the following annuals: Godetiaa, Chrysanthemum 
tricolor, Calliopsis, Cornflowers, Eachscholtziaa, Sweet 
Alyssum, Mignonette, Clarkias, Convolvulus, Scarlet 
Flax, Lupins, Larkspurs, Nemophilas, Poppies, Saponaria 
oalabrica, Rhodantne Manglesi, Nasturtiums, especially 
the Tom Thumb varieties. The tall varieties are useful 
for hiding unsightly objects where they can ramble at 
will. Phacelia campanularia is a pretty blue-flowered 
annual. The advantage of having plenty of annuals is 
they are nice for cutting, and the more they are cut the 
longer and better they will flower. Stocks, Asters. 
JQnneas, Phlox Drummondi, Marigolds, Scabious, and 
Chinese Pinks may be sown in a frame where there is the 
least bit of heat, or if there is no frame available sow 
thinly in drills on a warm south border, and transplant 
when large enough; they will not be muoh behind those 
plants raised in the frame, and there wiM be no risk of 
damping. Even in oold districts the last of the Carnations 
and Piootees should be planted out now. If there is the 
least fear of wire worms place pieces of Potatoes and Car¬ 
rots just under the surface near the Carnations, marking 
the site of the bait with a piece of stick. Every grower of 
Carnations should raise seedlings; never mind what is 
said about their being inferior if a garden full of 
flowers is the object. Sow the seeds now in pots or pans 
under glass, harder off and prick out in nursery-beds when 
large enough. Finish planting Pansies, and see that the 
plants set out in autumn are well established in the soil. 
PanBies also should be raised from seeds as well as cuttings, 
if a good display is desired ; but the seeds should be saved 
from the best varieties. It is a good plan to plant a bed 
specially for saving seeds from mixing all the best-shaped 
and brightest-flowered varieties together to give the 
insects and wind a chance to intercross the flowers pro¬ 
perly. Herbaceous plants may yet be planted. This is 
the best season for planting Phloxes, Delphiniums, Peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies, Centaureas, and late 
summer-blooming things generally, as well as many 
biennials. 

Fruit Garden. 

The coverings may all be taken away from Fig-trees on 
wnfls now. Whatever pruning is required should be done, 
and the branches trained to the wall in such a manner 
that the young wood will have plenty of room to develop 


and mature. Where there are many old naked branches 
cut some of them out and lay in more young wood. Apri- 
oots and Peaches in the district from which I am writing 
are backward this year, and there will be all the more 
prospect of a crop, so far, at least, as the seaaop is con¬ 
cerned. The coverings must be so managed as to give the 
necessary protection without weakening tne young growth- 
Lay in a stock of Tobacco-powder, and dust a little among 
the branches of the Peach-trees on the appearance of the 
first flies. Deal with insects promptly, ana the after labour 
will be much lightened and much expense saved. Look 
out for American Blight on Apple-trees, and touch up 
the pest with a brush which has been dipped in paraffin - 
oil. A boy can do such work, and perseverance will ulti¬ 
mately succeed in getting rid of them; but old trees badly 
infested are hardly worth the trouble of cleansing. Apples 
may be grafted as soon as the sap is fairly on the move. 
Be careful about the claying that the air is kept from the 
wounded parts. This is quite as important as the proper 
adjustment of the parts. If a little short dried Grass or 
chopped Moss is mixed with the clay it will hold it 
together; but an eye should be kept upon all grafted trees, 
and the oreoks in the clay filled up promptly. It is a mis¬ 
take to overprune Gooseberries. Where plenty of young 
wood is left on there will be plenty of foliage to shelter 
the young fruit, and the crop never fails from stress of 
weather. Follow up disbudding Peaches under glass. In 
ordinary cases only two young shoots will be required— 
one to form a leader and the other near the base of the 
present 'bearing branch. Peaches which have finished 
stoning may have a little more heat if early fruit i* 
required; but do not neglect the ventilation, and In no 
case should 65 degs. at night be exoeeded. See that the 
borders are sufficiently moist. Warm liquid-manure will 
be valuable to give an extra filip to the fruit if size is 
required, and large Peaches are always better and more 
valuable than small ones. Do not bs tempted to overload : 
sometimes very heavy crops have been taken from par¬ 
ticular trees, but the end is often disastrous. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Give the last turn over with the fork to ground intended 
for Asparagus; the manorial compost should be thoroughly 
intermixed with the soil. Growth is late this year, so the 
planting need not be done just vet; better wait tilt the 
Gran has started into growth. Asparagus-beds in bearing 
will probably have been dressed over ere this with the 
rake to make a smooth surf&oe. Sow Turnip-rooted Beet 
for early use. The end of the month will be time enough 
to sow the long-rooted kinds; if sown earlier the roots 
will be coarse, and perhaps some of them may bolt. 
Globe Artichokes where unprotected are hit hard by the 
frost. As soon as the growth begins to move new planta¬ 
tions may be made. Plant in rows 8 feet each way; water 
and mulch to encourage root-action. Sow the tender 
annual herbe, such as Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer 
Savoury in heat for early use. A few plants may be grown 
on in pots under glass, and the remainder hardened off 
and planted out early in June on a warm south border, or 
seeds may be sown on the warm border in May. Plant 
Broad Windsor Beans to oome on in succession. The 
main sowing of whiter greens should be made now. Dress 
the seeds with red lead to prevent them being taken by 
birds ; it is better and oheaper than netting. Rearrange 
herb-beds and put in cuttings of Sage, Thyme, Rosemary, 
and Lavender. Give water till established. Herbs will 
do very well on north borders, though in the case of Mint 
it is better to have two beds, one in a warm position for 
early picking, and the other on the north side of a wall for 
late use. In cold situations Tarragon should have a warm, 
well-drained site. Cuttings of Tarragon may be taken 
from the green shoots of the forced plants ; they Btrike 
freely under glass, and may be hardened off when rooted 
and then planted out. This herb, like Mint and Chervil, 
is always in demand. Prick out early-sown Brussels 
Sprouts ; it is important some of the plants should have 
an early start. Sow Capsicums if not already done. Shift 
on Tomatoes to get them strong before planting out. 
Thoee intended for cool-houses may soon be hardened off 
ready for planting out. Ham Green Favourite, Perfection, 
and Hackwood Park are good kinds for growing under 
glass. Priok out Celery in frames or under handlights. 
Sow Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers under 
glass. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums, with the exception of some Pompons 
and early-flowering kinds for culture in small pots, ought 
to be rooted and growing on by this time. Lose no time in 
potting them off singly, if not already done, and keep them 
rather close and warm for a week or so afterwards, until 
established and beginning to move again, when the best 
place for them for the next month or so is in a cold pit or 
frame, where, standing on a moist bed of ashes, and 
within a short distance of the glass, they will make a very 
sturdy and healthy growth, ventilate them freely on fine 
days, but oover the glass with mats or sacking at night if 
oold. If to form bushy plants for ordinary decoration 
only, nip out the point of each as soon as it has attained 
a height of about 6 inches; but in order to produoe 
flowers of the largest size the plants must not bs stopped, 
but allowed to grow on unchecked throughout, and attain 
what height they may. Tuberous Begonias are starting 
freely into growth now, even in comparatively cool 
quarters, and will need to be carefully attended to, in the 
matter of watering, particularly if fine flowers are to 
result. Whether started in the pots in which they flowered 
last year, or whether the bulbs were shaken out in the 
autumn, they must have peat soil now, and it is much the 
best plan to start them in quite sjiaII pots—those of about 
twioe the external diameter of the tubers are the right 
size—shifting them on subsequently as required. Choice 
varieties ought always to be treated in this way ; but those 
of a oommoner description, for bedding, Ac., may just as 
well be started in boxes of any light, rich soil, and potted 
up when in growth. In all cases the soil must be kept 
nearly dry until some amount of growth has been made ; 
but once fairly started they ought never to become really 
dry at the root, or a great deal of vigour will be lost. 
Without doubt these Begonias succeed much better when 
the air is pure than in very smoky places, where the 
blooms do not expand kindly at times, and are very liable 
to drop prematurely; but they poesess so many advan¬ 
tages that a few ought to be grown wherever a fair amount 
oflight and fresh air are available. Tomatoes that were 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


sown in the eariy spring should be potted off singly at 
once, and, after making a certain amount of growth and 
filling the pots with roots, may be planted out either 
indoor* or outside, though, in the latter case, it is seldom 
safe to expose them before the middle of May, even in 
sheltered positions ; but if they can be got into 7-inch pots 
before turning them out so much the better. Sow Chinese 
Primula* at once in a box or pan of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand well drained. Keep moist and shaded in a tempera¬ 
ture of about 60 degs., and prick off the seedlings directly 
they can be handled. We have nothing to equal these for 
tlowering through the winter in a town greenhouse. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract8 from a garden diary from April 9th 
to April 16 ? h. 

Moved the principal collection of Chrysanthemums to a 
c old-pit; they are for the most part in 5-inch pots. After 
a day or two the plants will be freely ventilated, but the 
pit will be covered with mats at night. Though Chrys- 
anthemums may be fairly hardy, I have known the young 
shoots injured by frost under glass where uncovered in 
April, and a plant checked by frost is not of much use for 
producing the large blooms so much prized now. Cuttings 
ror ordinary decorative work may still be taken, but, of 
course, the flowers will be small. Put in more cuttings of 
various kinds of bedding and other soft-wooded plants. 
Potted off seedling Verbenas and Petunias. Moved bed¬ 
ding “Geraniums” to oold-pits from Peach-houses. These 
will be covered with mats at night. It is always a relief to 
be able to get the fruit forcing-houses thinned of the 
plants which every gardener is obliged to grow. Pricked 
off seedling Tuberous Begonias. Shall keep them in the 
warm-pit. Sowed more Cucumbers and Melons. I am 
giving Cucumbers in bearing* liquid-manure composed of 
towl-manure and soot; it is cheap, and they seem to thrive 
upon it. Watered inside Peach-borders, and gave also 
some liquid-manure with the chill taken off first. To have 
line fruit the trees must be well supported. Thinned 
(.•rapes in the second house. Laterals are looked after 
weekly, no extension being permitted at any rate till 
colouring begins. Strawberries are setting freely now 
without any assistance beyond a free circulation of air 
during the day when the sun shines. The late plants are 
still in a cold frame with the lights off every day. I wanf 
t hese plant* to fill up the gap between the forced Straw 
berrie* and the beds entirely outside. Potted off rooted 
Vine-eyes, returning them to a warm-house to make growth. 
Thinned off all shoots but one from young Vines planter! 
last year, and which were cut back to near the ground in 
autumn. 1 always find it best to cut young Vines close home 
to the base the first autumn after planting, unless there 
should be some desire to have a bunch or two of Grapes, 
and looking to the future the Grapes will be better away 
till the second year’s growth has been made. This rule is 
often departed from, but in the long run it involves a loss. 
Light shadings have been used for the stove on bright days. 
Tender foliage will not bear much sun without injury, but 
( rotons and I)raca»nas will be better without shade yet if 
• ‘olour is wanted. Moisture is used freely in the stove on 
the floors ami by syringing the stages beneath the plants. 
Too much syringing is not good for Maiden hair Ferns, 
but the pots ana stages may be syringed with advantage 
several times a day. Planted out Cauliflowers in an open 
quarter ; the plants have been well hardened, and are set 
out in trenches. Put sticks to Peas, and planted Duke of 
Albany and Walker’s Perpetual Bearer Peas. These are 
excellent varieties, being heavy croppers with green pods, 
and the flavour is above the average. Bet Melons. 1 have 
continued to get from four to six fruits ready at the same 
time on each plant. It is an advantage to set the crop 
within a day or day or two of each other. If one fruit 
gets the lead the others will not swell. Sowed Stocks. 
Aster*, Phlox Drummondi, and Scabious in drills on south 
border. Pricked off the early-sow T n plants in boxes. 
Shifted on a lot of Paris Daisies for blooming in pots. 
These are dwarf bushy stuff that will flower early. Mowed 
and rolled lawns. Cut edgings and rolled walks. Dressed 
some of the latter with a weed killer. This is done 
annually about thi9 time or a little later, and there is then 
no trouble with weeds; but it is necessary to be careful where 
he walks are edged with Box. I generally draw up a 
ridge of gravel by the sides of the walks, and use the killer 
only when the weather appears settled. Looked over 
climber* in the conservatory to thin and regulate growth. 
Moved a few plants out which are post their best, and 
Tilled up with Azalea, Lilium Harrisi, Pelargoniums, and 
Mignonette lust coming into bloom. Finished pruning 
Koeefl, including those recently planted. Piepared some 
temporary shelters with rough boards and straw’ mats for 
hardening off bedding-plants when the weather is settled. 
Made a last sowing of Red Celery outside. 

145.—Meadow Grass.— I should say to 
allow the aftermath to rot would be the very 
worst use to put it to, but graze it off with 
any kind of live stock, except milch, cows, 
especially if thev get some extra keep, as this 
would be much better. If the meadow is not 
too damp, keep some strong lambs in it. A 
dressing in the spring of nitrate of soda, super¬ 
phosphate, or basic slag, and kainit will give 
profitable results. I know a meadow that is 
mowed three times every two years and grazes 
some horses for some months every other year, 
that has been managed as above for a number of 
years and is as fertile as ever.—L. 0. T. 

195. —Shading a conservatory*—Use 
the prepared Summer Cloud, which may be 
obtained at most of the best florist and fruiterers’ 
shops, in packets from Is. each. Do not cover 
toolarge a space at one time, and when it is put 
on like ordinary paint evenly then stipple it 
lightly with the end of a large paint-brush ; if 
the brush is nearly new all the better. A very 
thin coat is often sufficient.— Experience. 
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LIBERTIAS. 

This small, though interesting genus of plants 
belonging to I ride*, is not perfectly hardy in 
all localities or in all seasons, and for these 
reasons when planted in the open ground should 
always have a position sheltered from keen, 
biting winds, and be given protection in winter 
by a mulching of short litter. Another good 
and useful plan is to tie the tufts of leaves 
together, so as to cover the centre of the plant, 
this preventing the snow settling in the hearts 
of the plants. Should the weather be severe, 
the plants, during its continuance, may be 
further protected with Bracken right over the 
tops, removing this with the return of milder 
weather. It is a great mistake to cut these 
plants down, as I have seen some do, to within 
6 inches of the ground, simply because much of 
their foliage has turned brown. On the other 
hand, where these plants are in danger, either of 
being killed outright, or so much weakened by 
the exposure that their flowering is impaired 
year by year, it will be by far the simplest and , 
surest plan to pot them up and place them for 
tjie winter season in a house from which frost 
can be excluded, and where abundance of air 
can be given on all favourable occasions. Under 
these conditions their water supply must not be 
overlooked, for Libertias require more than 
most plants during the winter, and when in good 


health they make a large number of roots. 
By the end of April or early in May they may 
be planted in good rich soil in the open ground. 
Select a moist position if possible, or, failing 
this, give them plenty of water till they have 
obtained a good hold of the soil. These plants 
are easily increased by means of seeds, though 
a quicker way perhaps where large plants exist 
is to strip some of the outer growths off the 
main plants with a heel attached and insert 
them around the edge of a 5-inch or 6-inch pot 
in sandy soil. To keep them in position while 
rooting it will be best to shorten the leaves to 
about 8 inches long, also to bury the base of the 
shoot fully an inch deep in the soil. I first adopted 
this method of propagation some eighteen years 
ago with L. grandiflora, which at that time was 
a comparatively new species, and was surprised 
to find the growths had rooted in less than 
three weeks. It is an excellent way of increas¬ 
ing stock before the plants are large enough to be 
divided. The following are the best known 
varieties :— 

L. ixioides.— This species attains 3 feet or 
4 feet high when established. It has white 
flowers with pale-yellow stamens freely disposed 
in dense panicles. This is also one of the 
hardiest of this group, and is composed of tufts 
of rigid linear leaves. A native of New Zealand, 
flowering in summer. 

L. Formosa (here illustrated) is a native of 
Chili and a dwarfer plant. This can only be 
considered hardy in very favoured positions, 
and is best suited for planting out in the con¬ 
servatory. It has a somewhat graceful habit 


and white flowers, produced in succession on 
stems 1£ feet high. 

L. graNdiflora has pure-white flowers on a 
spike-like panicle about 3 feet high. This has 
a distinct habit of growth. Native of New 
Zealand, and hardy only in favoured localities. 

L. MAOELLANICA is an attractive species about 
18 inches high. It has pure-white blossoms 
arranged in dense spikes, somewhat after the 
manner of those of ixioides, but more closely 
together. Native of South America. 

Besides these there are pulchella, azurea, 
paniculata, and others, all more or less useful 
and desirable ornaments either in the rockery 
or border or for the decoration of conservatories 
and the like. E. 

236.— Rats in a garden.— When very 
numerous rats are generally killed with success 
by putting ferrets into their holes and killing 
the rats as they bolt with dogs and sticks. 
“H. W. P.” might try the following plan : 
Sink a petroleum-cask into the ground. Fill 
it half full with straw and chaff. Fasten an 
inclined board (with a block underneath at the 
top), from the top of the cask to within 5 inches 
of the chaff. Feed the rats with fish, &c., out¬ 
side the barrel on the inclined plane, and on 
the chaff till they know the way down well. 
Then let them hunger one night, and take out 
the straw and chaff, fill the cask with water to 
within 6 inches of the inclined board, and put 
a little dry chaff on top of the water. If the 
rats have been 
sufficiently al¬ 
lured they will 
race down in 
search of food 
and find a 
watery death. 
Nothing must 
be touched with 
the hand with¬ 
out new gloves 
on. When this 
is unavoidable 
the article 
should be kept 
for a day in drv 
soil or fresh 
ashes. The cask 
may be covered 
over to within 
an inch of the 
top to keep out 
rain and cats. 
—W. R. 

275. - Get¬ 
ting rid of 
snails — 
Nothing but 
perseverance in 
the use of the 
usual remedies will get rid of snails. Newly - 
slaked lime, used on a damp evening or early 
in the morning, kills where it goes, but re¬ 
quires to be often repeated till the snails 
are cleared off. Placing heaps of brewer's 
grains or bran flavoured with vinegar about 
the garden and visiting the heaps at night 
with a light to destroy the same will in 
time thin them down. Clear away all heaps of 
rubbish in and around the garden, as they 
form happy breeding-places for insects of all 
kinds. Any tender plants may be rendered 
perfectly safe by sprinkling sifted coal-ashes 
among them.—E. H. 

292.— Montbretias. —I presume you have 
planted the Montbretias in pots, and are grow¬ 
ing them in a greenhouse. If such is the case, 
they will probably flower in June or July. The 
flowers are pretty near the same form as the 
Gladiolus, and, so far as I know, are not sweet- 
scented. If you want to grow Montbretias 
properly you must plant them out in the open, 
give them a warm position, and a fairly light, 
rich soil. I advise you to prepare your plants 
for planting out by placing the pots in a cold pit 
or frame, just keeping the frost from them and 
giving them plenty of air in mild weather. At 
the end of May set them out where they are to 
flower. The Montbretias are so nearly hardy 
that it seems unnecessary to coddle them up 
under glass. In cold districts they should be 
planted on the rockery or on raised mounds. 
Here in the West of England it is only necessary 
to give the roots a covering of dry leaves to pre¬ 
serve them in the open ground all the winter. 
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I.ibertia formosa. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. W. .1. Delap, Villa Nuova, 
( ahirciveen, co. Kerry, Ireland. 
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Plants so treated grow vigorously, and flower 
more freely than those that are taken up and 
fresh planted every year.—J. G. C. 

290. -Treatment of Gladioli, See .—The 

early-flowering species are : G. byzantinus, G. 
cardinalis, G. Colvillei, and G. Golvillei alba. 
Some of the most beautiful varieties of the 
Ramosus type are : Blushing Bride, Duke of 
Albany, Ne Plus Ultra, Princess Royal, and 
Rosy Gem. The later-flowering varieties are 
Brenchleyensis and a newer hybrid named 
Lemoinei. A very beautiful type has been 
recently exhibited named G. Nanceianus ; they 
have been raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and 
are very richly coloured. G. Gandavensis, in 
variety, is the most popular of all the hybrids. 
They are usually seen at exhibitions in the 
autumn months. The early-flowering varieties 
ought to be planted iu the autumn in pots, and 
be planted out in the spring. The autumn¬ 
flowering varieties should be planted in March or 
April.—J. D. E. 

201. -Treatment of garden bulbs. 

All the common garden bulbs will do very well 
left in the ground if they are not overgrown by 
other things before they have a chance of ripen¬ 
ing their growth. They will require to be taken 
up every two or three years for the purpose of 
thinning them, aud this should t>e done very 
early in autumn.—E. H. 

- In my opinion the bulbs are best left iu 

the ground undisturbed ; during the summer 
bulbs regain much of what they have lost by 
flowering, besides increasing; a Tulip, for 
instance will divide itself into two bulbs (some 
times more, though that is not an advau 
tage), and these will both probably bloom the 
following spring. In the case of Scillas, the 
bulbs rapidly increase if left alone, and by that 
means you obtain nice little masses of colour. - 
A. G. Butler. 

272.— Rockery plants.— The following 
are good plants for planting among stones, but 
there must be soil enough for the roots to get a 
good grasp of the ground. They will then grow 
and trail over the stones in a most interesting 
aud beautiful manner. Alyssum montanum, 
A. saxatile coinpactum, Arabis albida, A. pur 
purea, Aubrietias in variety, Campanula gar- 
ganica, C. fragilis, C. carpatica, C. c. alba, Geras 
tium tomentosuin, Dianthus deltoides, andothers: 
Dryaa octopetala, Erica carnea, Genista pros¬ 
trata, Hypericum humifusum, Iberis eorreie- 
folia, Linaria alpina, L. pallida, Lysimachia 
Nummularia, I'hlox reptans, P. subulata, and 
others. All the Dwarf Phloxes are pretty : 
Plumbago Larpentre, Ononis arvensis, Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium, Saponutia ocymoides, 
Saxifraga biflora, S. ceratophylla, S. hypnoides, 

S. oppositifolia, Sedum Sieboldi, S. Ewersi, 
8. Kamtschaticum, Thymus lanuginosus, 

T. Serpyllum, and Veronica prostrata. The list 
might be much extended.—E. H. 

2S3.— Tigridia Pavonia.— It was a mis¬ 
take to plant these bulbs at Christmas. If you 
had kept them in a paper bag hung up iu a cool 
room until the end of March they would have 
been more likely to succeed. You cannot do 
better than continue your present treatment 
now that the bulbs have started into growth. 
They may, perha]>s, flower during the summer, 
but they would have been altogether more satis 
factory if only just potted, and not subjected 
to more heat than an ordiuarvgreenhouse affords. 
Are you aware that the ^igridias will thrive 
and flower well if they are planted out in April 
in a warm border in the open, if the soil is made 
fairly light and rich and the plants regularly 
watered in dry weather when the flower-spikes 
begin to show* ? I may also tell you that they 
will stand out all the winter in such a position 
if the frost is not too severe, if the roots are 
covered in the autumn with 6 inches of dry 
leaves.—J. C. C. 

310.— Anemones in a London garden.— If you 

wait patiently the Anemones will come up a^ain, but they 
will be later in coming into flower than they would have 
done if the frost had not injured the first leaves.—J. C. 0 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made trill be engraved in 
the best manner, and trill appear in due course in 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON FUCHSIAS. 

The typical species of Fuchsia vary greatly 
from each other in all respects, some forming 
large, bold shrubs, others free-growing plants of 
a rambling character, while such as F. glolxwa 
and F. triphylla form compact little bushes, and 
the New Zealand F. procumbens is quite a 
trailer. While we do not find quite such a 
diversity of habit among the garden varieties, 
there is, even in their case, a considerable 
amount of difference ; hence the varied purposes 
to which they may be applied. As pot plants 
they are extremely useful for the decoration of 
the greenhouse or conservatory, either in the 
shape of large specimens, 6 feet or more in 
height, or as small bushes whose limit is about 
18 inches. In any case, the succession of bloom 
kept up by them is greatly in their favour, 
as, with an occasional stimulant, they will 
continue to flower from spring to autumn. 
One of the most striking, and at the same 
time one of the most uncommon, features 
among the various flowering pi mts in Hyde- 
park during the summer is the Fuchsias> 



Flowers of Fuchsia “ queen of England." 


of which there are numerous examples in the 
shape of large bushes. The pots are wlunged 
in the turf, aud, grouped in this way, tlie cha¬ 
racteristics of each plant are seen to great ad¬ 
vantage. The free, bold - growing varieties 
should alone be employed for this purpose, as 
the weaker kinds will be sure to prove unsatis¬ 
factory, and many that as greenhouse plants 
are desirable will \>e quite unsuitable for such 
treatment. When plants arc intended to be 
grown as large specimens, they may be either 
stopped during their earlier stages, so as to form 
a bush, or the leading shoot maj T be secured to 
a stick, in which case the branches will fre¬ 
quently be disposed in a very regular manner, 
and thus often form an almost perfect pyramid. 
As 

Roof plants, too, for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory many of the Fuchsias are well suited, 
and in this way they form a most attractive 
feature in the greenhouse at Kew during the 
summer months. Among the very best for such 
a purpose is General Roberts (figured on p. 69), 
which is free both in growth and flower. In 
this a most noticeable feature is the great length 
of the blooms and the foot-stalks by which they 
are supported, which is perhaps more notice¬ 
able in the bud state than when fully ex- 
I>anded. When required for training to rafter 
or roof, the results are, as a rule, more 


satisfactory where the specimens are planted 
out than is the case if confined altogether in 
pots. Another fine and free-flowering Fuchsia 
is Queen of England (here figured). Many kiuds 
are available for the summer embellishment of 
the garden, but in the case of most of them pro¬ 
tection during the winter is necessary. Still, 
there are a few that in some districts may bo 
regarded as quite hardy, and in others, where 
cut to the ground by the frost, they will push 
up strongly in the spring, and form one of the 
most attractive features in the garden towards 
the end of the summer. A bed of Fuchsia 
Riecartoni edged with that dwarf form of it 
known as Runrobin Redder will prove an attrac¬ 
tive object for a longer period than most tender 
bedding plants, and beyond a mulching of de¬ 
cayed leaves previous to winter setting in, no 
further attention will be necessary. In Fuchsias, 
as with all other garden plants that have at¬ 
tained a certain amount of popularity, one is 
overburdened with enormous lists of varieties, 
many of which differ from each other in hardly 
anything but name. The old-fashioned, but 
somewhat rough-and-ready 

Method of grouping them under three heads 
—that is to say, firstly, those with white tube 
and sepals and dark corolla; secondly, the 
varieties in which the corolla is white and the 
rest of the flower red; and, lastly, those 
whose sepals are crimson and corolla more or 
less of a deep-purple hue—now no longer 
embrace the whole of them, as several interme¬ 
diate or distinct forms are in cultivation, 
notably such as Gountess of Al>erdee», the 
nearest approach to a pure-white flower ; Sedan, 
almost a self-coloured red, and others. When 
the many varieties that are put into commerce 
every year are taken into consideration, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the number of old 
v irieties that still hold their own. Thus, of 
those with white tube and sepals, the first 
example of which was Venus Victrix, sent out 
about half a century ago, the most beautiful 
shaped variety that I know (Guiding Star) is 
thirty-five years old, and three of the most 
useful for general purposes which are all largely 
grown by those who supply Coveut-garden 
Market were cultivated to the same extent 
twenty years ago; they are Mrs. Marshall, 
Starlight, and Lady Heytesbury. Again, of 
those with white corollas, one of tlie most beau¬ 
tiful of all at Kew is Alexandrina, which cannot 
now be found in any lists that I have looked 
through. To several of the dark-coloured 
Mowers the same remarks will apply. H. 


213. Treatment of a Poinsettia — 

These plants ought to be kept quite dry at the 
roots when at rest, after the floral bracts have 
dropped off. They may be cut down at any 
time during the period of rest, and this ought to 
lie done at least three or four weeks before 
starting them, for unless the wounds are 
healed over they will bleed when water is ap¬ 
plied. They may be started to grow the last 
week of March or the first weeks in April. As 
soon as they show signs of growth remove them 
from their pots, reduce the ball of roots, and 
repot in the same sizes or even in smaller flower- 
]»ots ; they may be repotted later. The plants 
should be placed in a warm-house, but in sum¬ 
mer an airy greenhouse suits them best ; and I 
have had good success with plants grown for a 
time in the open garden.—J. D. E. 

242.— Roses and Carnations under 


glass. —To have good flowering plants of Roses 
they should be well established in pots for a 
year. It is very late now to lift and plant Rose- 
trees in pots. I would recommend the purchase 
of young plants in pots now—they are cheap 
enough in 5-inch pots. Repot them by-and-bye 
into 7-inch and 8-inch pots, and in these they will 
flower admirably next year ; but it will be neces¬ 
sary to see that they make a clean, healthy 
growth this year. Gamations to flower in the 
winter and spring under glass should be prepared 
for it the previous season. The plants are raised 
from cuttings in the months of January, 
February, and March, as they can be obtained, 
and they are grown on during the summer out- 
of-doors, until they are planted into their 
tiowering-pots. They can, of course, be pur¬ 
chased at any time.—J. D. E. 

190. — Grafting Indian Azaleas. — 
March is a good month in which to graft these 
plants, and any strong-growing plant of the 
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same species would do for a stock. A vigorous 
variety, which produces purplish flowers, has 
long been popular as a stock to graft the best 
named varieties upon. It is easily raised from 
cuttings. They may be grafted when the stocks 
are as thick as a goose's quill. When the plants 
are ready for grafting they should be placed in 
a close, rather moist atmosphere. The grafts 
ought to be neatly spliced on to the stocks, and 
should be tied firmly, covering the tied portion 
well over with grafting-wax. I ought also to 
add that seedling Azaleas are easily produced, 
and seedlings from a strong-growing variety 
make even better stock plants than cuttings do. 
_^J. D. E. 

249. — An unheated greenhouse.— 

Some of the figures given in this inquiry are 
evidently wrong. I take it that those which 
read 9 inches high in front and 12 inches at 
hack should be feet instead of inches. Assuming 
this to be so, the other proportions are not 
very pleasing, either inside or out. Taking it as 
it is, X should say that it is a kind of structure 
that would not warrant anyone making a great 
outlay in heating it, as unless it was well 


side during summer, Chrysanthemums would 
make a good show from November to Christmas. 
Such hardy bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi can be grown without heat. Solomon’s 
Seal and the Bleeding Heart (Dielytra specta- 
bilis) are beautiful subjects for such a house. 
Canterbury Bells grown well through the 
summer and potted up in the autumn make 
an attractive display. Deutzia gracilis 
is an easily-managed, hard-wooded plant, 
that flowers freely in the spring. Some ever¬ 
green plants that would be useful in the winter 
are very desirable for an unheated house, espe¬ 
cially the broad and narrow-leaved Myrtles. 
The Laurustinus would flower freely in such a 
structure. Then there are the Yuccas, the foliage 
of which is always green and handsome, and, 
no doubt, the variegated variety, aloifolia 
variegata, would stand the winter in an un¬ 
heated house. These plants, when well potted, 
would go on for two years without giving any 
more trouble than supplying them with water. 
For the summer months there is no class of 
plants of more use for the kind of house here 
referred to than the Double and Single Zonal 



Flowers of Fuchsia “General Roberts.” (See page 68.) 


shaded and ventilated in summer a good many 
plants would be burnt up in it. The simplest 
way to heat such a house would be with a 
l>oiler and pipes of the Loughborough pattern. 
If the front of the house is not made in the 
form of windows, to admit of anyone walking 
out on the walk or lawn adjoining, the hot- 
water pipes (two rows) may run along the 
front above the floor ; but if the windows are 
used as a means of access to the outside the 
pipes would have to be placed in a chamber 
below the floor, which would necessitate a boiler 
as large again and double the quantity of piping. 
You could, of course, fix a second stove in the 


kitchen to heat the house, but if you do so you 
must understand that it would principally have 
to be given up to wanning the same in frosty 
weather—in fact, it must be regarded as only 
being available for other purposes when it is 
not required for the greenhouse. Properly 
heated such a structure can be made very 
attractive at all times, but the choice of plants 
should be guided by the convenience there 
is of keeping out the frost. If it is not heated 
you haa better rely principally upon hardy 
plants for the winter and spring. If grown out- 
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Pelargoniums. Even if the frost killed them 
in the winter, a very modest sum would 
replace them in the spring, and, if put into 
6-inch pots and given a little artificial manure 
once a fortnight during the summer, they 
would make the structure attractive over a 
longer time than any other soft-wooded plant 
that can be mentioned, attended with the same 
amount of labour.—J. C. C. 

209.—Violets in frames.— Unless the 
frost should happen to be intense there would 
be no need to place any covering over the glass, 
but if the plants -were frozen it would prevent 
their growing. The plants like plenty of light 
and pure air; also rain, if the weather is mild at 
the same time. In fine weather the lights should 
be drawn off altogether. The object of planting 
the Violets in frames is to protect them when 
they are producing their flowers in the late 
autumn and winter months.—J. D. E. 

211.—Double Red Chinese Primulas. 

—These plauts are well worth growing, although 
they may not be so highly valued as the double 
white varieties. The same treatment is neces¬ 
sary for all of them. When the plants have 


passed out of bloom they should be placed nea- 
the glass in a greenhouse, and ought to be k< pt 
well on the dry side as regards watering the 
roots, and, before taking of the seperate growths 
to be planted as cuttings, the soil ought to be 
kept dusty-dry. When the plants are full of 
moisture they are almost sure to damp off. By 
good management every cutting will form roots, 
and grow into good flowering plants the same 
season. The semi double red varieties can be 

f roduced from seeds as freely as the single ones. 

know of one very double red only—Lord 
Beaconsfield.—J. D. E. 

202 ,— Treatment of Hedychiums.— 

H. Gardnerianum is a valuable plant, and it is 
a pity that it is not more generally grown. It 
requires no heat—except enough to exclude 
frost—and the noble spikes of bloom are freely 
produced in August, if the right method of 
cultivation is adopted. Hedychiums flower best 
when they have rested thoroughly in winter, 
without much water, yet never being dust-dry. 
They do not require repotting, if grown in a 12- 
inch pot, more than once in three years, and, 
in fact, bloom best when very tight in the pot. 
Early in the year, however, they should have 
every bit of soil which can be removed without 
injuring the root scraped away from the surface, 
and a layer of rich soil, half well-rotted stable- 
manure with loam, soot, and sand given to 
replace the old material. Plenty of water from 
March onward, till the bloom is over, will be 
necessary. After August the watering should 
ue gradually decreased till winter, when very 
little should be given. Many gardeners ruin 
Hedychiums by cutting them down after they 
have bloomed ; this is a great mistake, as it 
weakens the plants greatly, and eventually kills 
them. The fine foliage is so handsome that it is 
always an ornament, and should be carefully 
preserved until the new spikes are a foot or 
more in length, when the old spikes begin to 
decay, and can be cut off. In this way five or 
six splendid blooms can be grown in one pot, 
and the seed-vessel, which is of a carmine 
colour, is equally handsome in the winter. But 
the blossom will not always “ set,” and the seed 
is best grown when the plant is very “pot- 
bound.” “Juvenis” can top-dress his plant as 
above, or remove it into a larger pot if it be in 
a small one, for it will not do much, except in a 
12-inch pot, as the roots are very large.—J. L. R. 

-These are mostly natives of tropical coun¬ 
tries, nearly all of them being from the East 
Indies, they require rather a higher temperature 
than a greenhouse. Moreover, being vigorous- 
growing plants, they need plenty of room for 
the roots, and a goodly supply of water when 
well established. One of the best of them is 
H. Gardnerianum, which may frequently be 
seen growing and flowering freely planted out in 
a conservatory border. H. flavum will also 
succeed in the conservatory, and in some 
favoured positions will even thrive out-of-doors 
in the summer. Most of the others require hot¬ 
house treatment. They like a good holding 
soil, composed of loam, leaf-mould, and decayed 
manure, with some coarse sand to keep the 
whole open.—J. D. E. 

227. — “ Loughborough ” boiler. — I 

should have no hesitation in using No. 1 “ Lough¬ 
borough” boiler to heat 40 feet of 4-inch piping, 
providing it (the piping) went round the house. 
I have had mine four years, and it has effectually 
heated my greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, 
although I have only 12 feet of 4-inch piping ; 
but I feel convinced with more piping it would 
heat a much larger structure. The cost is very 
small. I use coke and slack ; the former is 9d. 
per cwt. here (Leicester), and that quantity 
lasts me about a fortnight. I manage my boiler as 
follows : I always keep the bottom or ashes-door 
wide open ; pull out the damper, put some red- 
hot embers in the fire-hole, a few sticks on top, 
then coke broken to about the size of Walnuts. 
Let the fire burn until the water in the pipes is 
hot—this will take from half an hour to an 
hour—the fire will then be a mass of white-hot 
embers; then break as much coke as will fill it up, 
mix two dustpanfuls of small slack with it (I 
have a small dustpan that just about fits the 
fire-hole), put the prepared fuel in and a dust¬ 
panful of slack on top, and rake it about a bit 
so that the whole is fairly solid, close the fire- 
hole door, and put the damper in to about 
inch, my fire then burns from ten to twelve 
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limirs. ami gives a good lieat. My house has 
u. ver been below 3.”> decs. at S a.m., even with 
t degs. of frost outside. The fire is stoked 
from outside, and the windy weather affects the 
apparatus ve ry little treated as above. In the 
morning \ first pull tlie damper out, rake the 
ashes out underneath, open the fire-hole door and 
level the fuel a hit, and in from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes the fire is all agiowing 
ready for making up again. I find the fuel 
burns better if damped. I riddle all the ashes, 
and the largest cinders burn well again if 
damped. —J. ('. Taylor. 

- The fire in a No. 1 “Loughborough*’ 

lmilor will keep in from eight to twelve hours 
without attention. Coke, in pieces the size of 
Walnuts, and cinders from the house, make the 
heat fuel. At night hank up with cinders and close 
the txvo bottom doors or slides, leaving the top 
one out about an inch in calm weather ; A inch 
to inch in winrly weather. This boiler and 
others of similar pattern are very economical in 
fuel, hut 1 would recommend wrought iron ones 
for good lasting service. — E\rum knck. 

312. Amaryllis (Hippeastrum).— it is 
better that these plants should not be watered 
until they show some signs of growth, but bulbs 
planted in January should be needing water 
about the end of February or even earlier if they 
are not plunged in moist bottom-heat material. 
In this ease, if the polling-soil has become 
very dry, I would certainly moisten it with 
water made a little warm, about blood heat ; 
bo degs. is not quite a high enough temperature 
1) grow and flower these plants in. If tlie 
water si-ttlos at the base of the bulbs before 
rout s are formed, decay is likely to set in, and 
the bulbs may not recover.—J. D. E. 

278, — Cuttings of Azalea indica.— 

These strike very freely about the end of July 
or early in August when the young wood is 
nearly ripe. It is best to take the cuttings at 
a joint, and they should be inserted round the 
sides of a d-ineli pot, in quite sandy, peat soil. 
'They ought to he pressed in firmly, and must 
be covered with a close glass light : hut this 
ought to be removed daily, and the e mdensed 
water should lx; aviped oil’, replacing the glass 
again. Shade from bright sunshine.—J. 1>. E. 
2s c— Asparagus plumosus. - When 

once established this beautiful foliage plant 
grows very freely, especially in a warm, moist 
atmosphere. It may be increased by means of 
either division of the root, cuttings of the young 
shoots in spring, or from seeds, hut seedlings 
make much the best plants. It will succeed in 
a moderately warm greenhouse, but to flourish 
and mike a rapid and luxuriant groAvth it 
really require# the temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate house. In order to tjUfike satisfactory 
progress, young plants in particular must have 
a night 1 1 •mper.it ure in Aviliter of not less than 
r><> degs. Ik It. 

:jom. Treatment of a Carnation.— 

“ White l.ily ” is doing the best she can to spoil 
1 lie Carnation by placing such a Avcakly plant in a 
heated vinery. She should remove it at once 
to a cool house or frame. The lanky stem Avhich 
1 he plant is making is probably a rising tloAver 
stem, and under cooler treatment it Avill no 
doubt produce powers later on. Hut if “ White 
Lily” wishes to increase the plant she had 
better cut oil’the flower-stem at once, so as to 
let the side branches have all the strength of 
the Mot.--.—J. C. 

Jh f -Lilium Harris;!.— Give this Lily a 
month’s rest after it has gone out of lloAvcr by 
plaeing it on the floor of a cool-house, or, if in 
the summer-time, out-of-doors on a shady border, 
but do not neglect to give it Avater as often as 
the soil gets dry. At the end of a month repot 
if necessary, hut do not cut down the old flow'er- 
stems until you see tlie young ones rising through 
the soil. When potting remove the young offsets 
or the bulbs will get croAvded. The young bulbs 
should lie groAvn in separate pots.—J. C. C. 

302. —Glazing 1 a greenhouse.— I have 

had no experience of the “Simplex’* lead glazing 
further than comparing its cost Avith that of 
other systems, and 1 found it Avould come rather 
more expensive. If I had a Avish to use X-irons 
T should fix them vertically and not horizontally, 
as ‘'Xenia” suggests. It fixed vertically, and 
a purline substituted in the place of the spurs 
sueu'estr-d. the I r...f Al oulil get all the support- it 
requires, liven if “ Xenix. ' came-; out his own 
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idea of using "T-i rons he will find that, if he 
places them 20 inches apart, it is too much : 
half that distance would be ample. It is not so 
much a question of first cost as economical 
working and adaptability of the structure after- 
Avards that should be considered. In the case 
of iron sash-bars and large squares of glass the 
house Avill be very hot in summer and cold in 
Avinter. I am not offering any serious objec¬ 
tion to T-irons proxuding they are not placed 
too far apart. —J. C. C. 

313.—Name of a miniature Orange- 
tree wanted. —The dwarf Orange was prob¬ 
ably Citrus myrtifolia. About, and years before, 
the time named by “Flcur-de-Lys” i Inula collec¬ 
tion of miniature Oranges, including a species 
named Citrus buxifolia ; blit fashionable people 
went in for foliage plants, and Orange-trees being 
in the cold shade of neglect, disappeared. Many, I 
have no doubt, would be glad to get these small 
Oranges back again, for they are exceedingly 
ornamental, especially in Avinter. I suppose 
they might he found somewhere on the Con¬ 
tinent, and I think it would pay someone tc 
hunt and bring over a cargo. — E. H. 

go.-,.—Treatment of a Dracaena in¬ 
divisa. —Turn the plant out of the pot, and 
cut aAA ay tlie sucker-like protuberances which 
luiA’c formed at the bottom of the ball and which 
are the cause of the plant rising in the pot. 
Where this has been done repot in a larger pot, 
but it Avill not be safe to bury the stem much. All 
Dracaenas in course of time lose their bottom 
leaves, hut if the heads are Avell furnished Avith 
foliage the leax’es Avill fall ewer and hide the 
stems for some time yet.— E. H. 

2S5 —White Azalea not flowering — 

I am afraid a plant Avhich has not flowered for 
three years must he in a bad condition at the 
roots. If it made a reasonable amount of 
growth some of the shoots would flower. But 
it is rare for plants groAvn in rooms to blossom 
Avell after the first or second seasons for the 
simple reason that no care is taken of them after 
flowering. To have Azaleas flower well they 
A\ r ant very careful culture after the flowers fade 
all through the summer, and it Avill be an 
advantage if they arc placed in the open 
air toward# the end of July or beginning of 
August to complete the ripening of the wood, 
taking indoors again before frost conies. The 
plants in question no doubt require repotting ; 
very probably the roots are in a had condition. 
Repot in sandy peat, and ram it firmly in the 
pot. Water very carefully, and sprinkle the 
foliage occasionally—I might say daily—in mild, 
s mny Aveather. E. H. 

-—- If the plant makes young growth every 
year it Avould flower if the other part of the 
management was right ; but as you say nothing 
how the plant has been treated, one can only 
guess at the probable cause of failure. 1 should 
say the plant does not floAver because it is not 
kept Avarm enough to form its flower-buds after 
it lias made its growth in the summer. Do not 
take it into the open air until the flower-buds 
arc quite prominent. If the plant lias not been 
potted for three years attend to it at once, using 
the kind of soil mentioned.— J. C. C. 

•**».— Glazing roofs of greenhouses. —The 
putty must haw- been nf very inferior quality. — E. II. 

-If the putty had at least two coats of 

paint put on oxer it, it ought not to break away 
as described. What docs the mischief is the 
Avet getting in first and frost afterwards. Were 
the bars perfectly dry when the glass was put 
in, and this well bedded and tacked doAvn ? If 
all these points were observed, the fault must 
he Avith the putty itself, which is not so well 
made uoav as it used to be.—B. C. R. 

2s<t— Solanum jasminoides. — This is a very 
pretty climbing plant tor climbing under the roof of a good 
sized house. It will both grow and flower freely.—E. H. 

- Yes, this is, on the whole, a very suitable plant for 

llie purpose. There nre many more showy subjects, but 
this i» a hardy, branching, and free-flowering plant. Give 
it rather rich soil at first, so as to induce it to make plenty 
of growth, and afterwards starve it a little, especially if it 
does not seem inclined to flower as it should do.—B. C. R. 

2 SS.— Camellia losing its flower-buds.— if the 

plant is pot-bound this mav, in a measure, be the cause of 
the buds dropping. As it Is difficult at all times to insure 
the plants getting enough water repot now in good turfy 
loam and leaf-mould. It should be stated that Camellias 
will not thrive in soil containing lime. —E. H. 

Heating a greenhouse.— Obtain awrought- 
iron boiler (Independent). Connect thereto two rows 
of 1 im h hot water pipes, one o\er the other, and place the 
boil,a at the blank end of the greenhouse, on the north 


side, and run pipes along the north side of the house. If 
not quite clear to “ C. L” I could give further information 

upon hearing from him.— Expkrikntf. 

2S6. — Flowering plants for a basket.— Ivy, 
leaved “Geraniums,'’ Petunias, Tuberous Begonias- 
Fuchsias. Nasturtiums, Arhimenes, Saxifraga sarmen- 
tosa, Campanula garganica, C. Barrelicri. (\ Ira gibs, ami 
Harrison's Musk will all be found useful for lrasket work.— 
E. II. 

.; »s. —Climbers, dec., for a greenhouse .—a Fig - 

tree will grow in the position named, but you will get 
little hut leaA’es. Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” would look 
pretty trained up the wall. So would Heliot ropes —E. H. 

287.-- Dwarf Fan Palm leaves.— The plant mav 
have been overwatered, or hav’e been placed in a cola, 
draughty position. If turned out of the pot the chances 
are that the roots will he found in a bad condition, ami the 
remedy will bo to repot in fresh, sweet, o]*en compost, 
and water verv earcfullv till the roots are active again.— 
E. II. 

301.— Myrtles on a greenhouse wall.— -Myrtles 
are excellent wall plants; but even they mint iiaxe 
some light, and, though the}- would do well if planted in 
boxes on the stage, 1 am afraid they would not. be satis¬ 
factory under the stage if the latter shades the wall.— 
E. H. 

Freesias and their culture.— After the 

flowering season was over last year mine Avere 
kept growing for some time to insure good bulbs 
for this year’s lloAveriug ; they were then dried 
off graduallj’, placed on a shelf in a cool-house, 
withholding water for about two months. Early 
in the new year they were started into groAvt h ; 
when about half an inch high they were shaken 
out and eight of the largest bulbs placed into a 
o-inch pot. The soil I used for potting Avas 
good loam, leaf-mould, sharp sand, and a little 
sprinkle of bone-meal. Give good drainage, 
and pot rather firmly, and a good watering 
after potting ; place them on a shelf near the 
glass, using water rather sparingly for a few 
days, keeping them in a temperature of about 
30 degs., increasing the Avater supply as the 
pots nil with roots. In due time each plant 
Avill require a neat stake, keeping them as near 
the glass as possible, until the flower-spikes 
appear. They are then placed on the staging 
in the same house. I commence then with 
liquid-manure. I have now in full bloom about 
three dozen pots of these most lovely, fragrant 
flowers, Avhich Avill last for some time yet.— 
J. Amt ah a ms, Croydon. 

Tuberous Begonias. —Surely these are a 
great ‘ acquisition to amateurs, as they are so 
easily propagated, and kept during the winter 
with so little trouble. Some years ago 1 took the 
advice of a practical gardener, who recommended 
me to soav the seeds in June. This I haA'e since 
done. They then germinate Aery quieklv in 
common pots, covered Avith glass and xvitliout 
bottom-heat. W hen the young plants are 
capable of being handled 1 prick them out into 
boxes or pots. These make nice little bulbs, 
capital for bedding next season. As to keeping, 
I allow these to remain in their boxes or pots 
during winter, giving scarcely any Avater until 
spring, when 1 start them in gentle heat. The 
bulhs AA'hich have flowered 1 shake out of the 
soil and store away in paper bags. This plan 
is quite successful. I find, on emptying the 
bags now, that a good many have started into 
groAvth, and these I divide, if advisable, and 
pot ofl; the rest I place amongst damp Cocoa- 
nut fibre in gentle heat, and soon ha\ T e them 
starting vigorously. Surely this plan is sim¬ 
plicity itself, and so much less trouble than 
keeping up a stock of “ Geraniums," while the 
effect of the Begonias in beds, especially in a 
wet season, is so much finer.—J. S., Nairn. 


233. —Carnations in pots.— “ Niphetos *’ 

will find these plants do well in pots, if they 
can be grown as much as possible in the open 
air, the pots being sunk in fine ashes, except 
during seA*ere Avinter weather. All the kinds 
named in the query are good and floriferous. 
They are best out-of-doors, in a sunny situation, 
until the flower-buds are formed, when they 
can be placed in a window. Indoor culture is 
too enervating for them, and would probably 
result in disease. Certainly the blooms xvould 
not be fine and strong if grown entirely in a 
room or small greenhouse, unless a great deal 
of air were given ; but with this, and no fire-heat, 
they might succeed. Carnations in pots should 
never, howeA er,be exposed toanoxv and frost, and 
would then be safer in a room xvithout fire, 
only requiring slight protection during great 
cold. They are AA’ell worth growing in this 
way.—J. L. R. 
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ARCHES OVER WALKS. 

The annexed illustration gives a good idea of 
what may be done to break up the monotony iu 


HOUSE to WINDOW GARDENING. 

226.— Treatment of Asparagus plu- 


the appearance of a walk. An old Apple-tree QIOSUB. —This plant seems to have succeeded 
has had ita branches trained over in arched 
form on one side, and the arch is completed by 
some iron wire over which a Trop:eolum is 
trained. Nothing could be simpler than this, 
or prettier in its way. Walks with covered 
arches at intervals in this way would be a 
charming feature in any garden, and in soino 
cases fruit-trees might be planted on either side 
of a walk, and the growth arched over, or 
intermingled with some one of the many good 
garden climbers we now possess. 


admirably in the window's, and if it has not yet 
sent up any new stems it will do so before long. 
Being now* in a o-inch pot, it should be shifted on 
into one about 7 inches in diameter. The soilltest 
adapted for it is good, yellow loam, to which 
some leaf-mould, decayed manure, anil coarse 
sand should be added. It ought to bo potted 
moderately flrci, pressing in the soil well with 
the lingers.—J. D. K. 

207.— Pot-plants fora sunny window. 

—Plants which are bought iu full bloom do not 
usually last long, ami if “Amateur ’ only 
depends upon two the whole summer, it is to 
he feared that disappointment W'ill ensue. A 
good Tuberous Begonia would bloom for months, 
but the flowers are not sweet-scented. A Pelar¬ 
gonium of the handsome double kind would also 

well in a window. Mignonette will bloom for 

long time, if the points are picked off ocua- 


2iio.—Burnt and powdered bones. - * 

The bones would have the most beneficial effect 
in the soil if they are well broken up without 
!>eing calcined in the fire. They are reduced to 

a line powder by having acid po'ured over them ..... UUUU40 niull 

when placed in a heap. I have heard good last, and a Myrtle, if well-grown, alwavs does 

farmers and gardeners say that they did not 1 —— x,: -“ —' 

care to have powdered bones on their land which 
Inul been reduced to that 
state by the use of acids ; 
but I do not in practice find 
that the acid is injurious.— 

J. D. E. 

293.— Primula obco- 
nica. —From time to time 
one hears of the poisonous 
nature of this plant, and 
so 1 suppose there must be 
something in it. But I have 
had a good many through 
my hands during the last 
few' years, and often see 
t hem about in windows and 
greenhouses, but I have 
never actually met with a 
case where injury has re¬ 
sulted from contact. Accord¬ 
ing to letters in Gardening 
some years ago, handling the 
plants or flowers causes irri¬ 
tation of the skin, and 
anyone subject to or predis¬ 
posed to irritation of the 
skin, had better not grow 
them. I think this was the 
conclusion arrived at from 
a late discussion in the 
horticultural press. But the 
cases of injury must be very 
rare, or 1 think I should 
have met with someone who 
could testify from personal 
knowledge that the plant 
was dangerous.—E. H. 

- Personally, I cannot 

say that this plant is any 
way harmful, and I have 
handled a good many ; at 
the same time, I believe 
it is abundantly established 
t bat in the case of some 
individuals, the leaves of 
this Primula possess some 
sort of matter that is in¬ 
jurious to the skin when it comes in couluct 
u ith it, causiug a great sense of irritability for 
some time iu some individual cases, but not in 
all. I have never heard of the sap of this plant 
being poisonous, nor do I think it is so, or I 
should have been poisoned several years ago, us 
1 used to pull the old plants to pieces for the 
purpose of increasing them.—J. C. C. 

276.—Frogs in a pool.— Ducks would 
soon get all the frogs out of a pool; but if they 
cannot be admitted there is no alternative but 
to capture them wdth a small hand-net and 
carry them outside the garden. They make a 
filthy mess w’ith their spawm at this time of the 
year. 1 have a small pond in my rock garden 
from which 1 took seventy’ frogs last year, 
ihey are not so plentiful this year, but 1 captured 
all I could find, and let the ducks do what they 
liked with them outside the garden.—J. D. E. 

306.— A plague of cats— I Nhould ad\i*e “Mr. 

™ \° „ e *P° rt a * ew . ol lh * cats and send them to 
*‘ H w. r." (230 query), in same number of Gardkmno, 
but on no account to poison them, os he many find him¬ 
self in the county court if he ubm caught at it! There is 
nothing he can put down that will keep I hem away. A 
tiiiall dog kept about the garden might have the desired 
effect — Avn Fn,r«. 


Ot’R Ri:\dkrh' Iu.( -nuTioxs: An Apple-tree an-h over a walk. Engnc ml for GArtOKXiso Illihtratko 
from a photograph sent by Miss F. N. Dope, Combe Flown, Rath. 

siomilly, but it is not very showy, though sweet ; 
and a good Fuchsia will bloom again and again, 
if given u slight shift after flowering. The large- 
flowered Musk is both sw’cet and bright, and a 
Tea Rose in a pot might be grow’n, if plenty of 
fresh air be given. No gas must be usetf, if 
flow era arc expected, and regular w atering must 
be at tended to. “Amateur” liad better try several 
of these plants, one after the other, as may be 
necessary.—J. L. R, 

24S. —A window-conservatory and 
boxes. -Hardy' English Ferns would alone 
grow in an unheated w’indow conservatory, a3 
the frost in winter would kill all other ferns 
unless a small hot-water pipe, to be worked by 
a little tank over a lamp, could be fixed to go 
round the conservatory. So many good stove 
lamps with these return-pipe arrangements are 
now made that it should not be difficult to have 
one put up with a screen-end to fix to the tank 
when necessary'. “ S. H.” should consult the 
advertising columns of Gardening. English 
Ferns have, however, been so successfully 
hybridised and cultivated of late years that 
they are well w’orth growing; but their chief 
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fault is that they die down in winter, except a 
few, such as the Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendriuin 
vnlgare) and Asplenium Adiantum nigrum 
the beautiful little Devonshire Fern. If the 
conservatory were heated many beautiful 
tropical Ferns, w'ith fine-leaved Begonias, such 
as Begonia Rex and the new' and very handsome 
Begonia Louise Closon, would do well in it, and 
pots of early bulbs might be brought on to look 
bright in winter and placed among the. Ferns 
with excellent effect. The south window, with¬ 
out fire-heat, would suit Hyacinths, Naroissi, 
Tulips, &c., which could he placed in the w indow* 
conservatory as soon as they show flower, and 
would last a long time in this way. For the 
window-boxes a perfectly different set of flow ers 
should be grow'n in each, being of opposite 
aspects. In the Bouth window Tropiuolum 
ennariense will look well at the ends to grow 
np the sides and form an arch at the tnp^ and 
the box may be filled with Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums to trail over the edge or with White 
and Blue Lobelia behind them, a row of 
Fuchsias or Tuberous Begonias, backed, if the 
box be broad enough, by Zonal Pelargoniums 
or Marguerites. Window- 
boxes must be well-drained 
with cinders and crocks, 
and filled with rich, light 
soil, for the plants should 
stand very thieklv, no gaps 
being visible when they 
grow', and they’ must be 
plentifully supplied with 
water once or twice a day- 
in hot weather, and liquid- 
manure or aoot-w ater, made 
hy soaking a small bag of 
soot in a pan of soft water, 
and using the surrounding 
w'ater, thin and clear, twice 
a week after they' begin to 
bloom. For onewindow’-box 
Tropa‘olum speciosum, 
which objects to much sun, 
might be tried, or Arnpclop- 
sis Veitchi, both of which 
should remain permanently* 
at the ends of the box and 
be top-dressed with good 
soil in winter. Ivy, too, of 
a good variety*, would look 
w'ell at the sides, all these 
being creepers. Hart’s- 
t ongue Fern (Scolopend rium 
vulgare) of a good variety' 
w'ould hang well over the 
edges of the box, with 
plants of a handsome 
Mimulus — of which the 
new kinds are best — be¬ 
tween them. A good many- 
early spring flowers will 
bloom in u north situation, 
such as Primroses — of 
w hich the double lilac kind 
looks best — Pansies, For¬ 
get - me - not, Anemones, 
Spiraeas, and Wallflower, 
but most of the summer 
flowers need sun to do 
welL The best plan, 
therefore, is to sink pots of flowering plants 
in tho soil of the box l>etween the Ferns, 
bringing them into bloom first in a sunny window 
or garden. Yellow Calceolarias and Zonal 
Pelargoniums (“Geraniums”) are excellent 
plants for this purpose, their flowers lasting for 
weeks in the shaae. A double set should be 
grown, so that plants w-hich begin to fail for 
w*ant of sun can be replaced by others at once, 
and set again on the south side of the bouse to 
form more buds.—J. L. R. 

231. — Plants for a room.— The best 
room-plants for wiuter blossoming are bulbs, 
and these should be ordered in August, ami 
potted up directly they are sent. Freesias are 
the most charming things for a room, the blos¬ 
soms are white or cream-coloured, very' elegant 
and sweet-scented ; they should bo grown by 
everyone. They need to be always in soif, 
being potted in August and grown out-of-doors 
(the pot sunk to the rim in a box of coal- 
ashes, but not covered with them) until 
October, when they are housed, and bloom 
about Christinas. They’ must never want for 
water, and should be kept close to the glass. 
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Hyacinths and Paper-white Narcissus 
bloom early and well if potted in August 
or September, flowering about the beginning of 
December, early Van Thol Tulips may also be 
tried, but will not stand much dry heat. Arum 
Lilies will bloom well in a warm room if potted up 
from the open ground (where they should be 
during the summer months) in September, and 
kept near the glass. They bloom from Christ¬ 
mas to Easter, and need plenty of water, green¬ 
fly being kept down by the constant use of a 
bit of sponge and clean water. Daffodils of 
many kinds could be grown to bloom in early 
spring, but would be best out-of-doors, their 
pots sunk in a box of fine coal-ashes, until the 
buds appear, for they will not stand heat. 
Hyacinths, too, of all colours can be had in Feb¬ 
ruary and March. Ferns will not do well in a 
room with a good fire. They need damp 
moisture, and are apt to shrivel up in dry heat. 
The best plan for “ Amateur ” would be to give 
them a large tray or flat bath in an empty room 
(from which frost is excluded), and stand each 
pot on an inverted saucer in the bath, which 
should have a little water in it. Here the 
Ferns must stay all night, being put into a 
comer of the sitting-room, where the fire-heat 
will not reach them much, during the day only 
(or, better still, the afternoon), and removed to 
their tray before the evening, so as to avoid the 
dry heat of lamps or gas. The moisture con¬ 
stantly rising from the water in the tray will suit 
them well, and they will thus keep in good order— 
otherwise every fresh little frond would shrivel 
up instead of developing, and the plants (espe¬ 
cially the Maiden-hair Ferns) would soon die 
away. Ferns of the Pteris tribe are less delicate, 
but all Ferns need moist, cool air to do w.eJJ. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, from which all the buds 
are picked off in summer, can be made to bloom 
well during the winter in a sunny window. For 
this purpose young plants should be purchased 
now and grown out-of-doors in a sheltered spot 
all the summer, keeping them in their pots and 
giving them a shift in August. After Septem¬ 
ber comes no more buds should be picked off, 
and they can be housed at the end of the 
month, when they should bloom well through 
the winter. Winter-flowering Begonias, too, 
are good window-plants ; they can be had in 
great variety, with white, pink, scarlet, or 
yellow blossoms, and are best bought toward 
autumn, well set with buds. Cyclamens and 
Primulas, too, are excellent window-plants for 
autumn and winter. “ Amateur ” should study 
Hardenino regularly and ask any questions 
which need an answer. Fuller particulars as to 
whether a garden is available, and as to situa¬ 
tion and aspect, would make them easier to 
answer, many plants not suitable for London 
houses in winter would do well in pure country 
air.—J. L. R. 

300. — Town window gardening.— 

Pelargoniums of almost all the classes, but par 
ticularly the Large-flowered Zonals, the lvy- 
Uaved, the French and Regal kinds, and the 
varieties with scented leaves, will all succeed 
more or less well—during the summer only, of 
course. So will Single and Double Petunias, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Stocks, Asters, Balsams, 
Annual and Perennial Tropteolums, of both the 
tall or climbing and dwarf sections; Phlox 
Drummondi, Cornflowers, Annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Carnations, Chrysanthemums of the ear¬ 
lier-flowering kinds, Veronicas, and some others. 
The plants may be grown in either pots or 
boxes, but avoid very small pots. Use rich yet 
sweet soil, and give plenty of water both at the 
root and overhead when they are in full growth 
and bloom. To droop over the front of the 
boxes plant Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Single 
Petunias, Fuchsias of drooping habit, Lobelias 
of the L. gracilis class, and TropsBolum Fireball. 
The Canary Creeper, Convolvulus major, and 
Maurandya Barclayana are among the best of 
climbers for a town garden.—B. C. R. 

814.— Orange-tree In a room.— If you have any 
friend who has a warm greenhouse where a moist atmos¬ 
phere is kept up, let him have it for a couple of months, 
and I have no doubt the plant will oeme round ag ain, it 
wants skilful nursing under very genial conditions to 
induce the growth to break out.—E. H. 

-- One cannot help sympathising with you 

in a case like this, as you were evidently 
attending to the plant with more than an 
ordinary degree of care. You have done the 
best for the plant that could be done under the 
circumstances, but I am afraid it is much in¬ 


jured. For the next two months I advise you 
to keep it in a warm room, where the window 
is not opened only in mild weather, and pay 
great attention to the watering. You will find 
now so many of the leaves have fallen that it 
will not require so much root moisture as before. 
At the end of the time I have stated you had 
better shorten back all the shoots to half their 
length. This will cause the cut-back branches 
to break out again with two or three shoots on 
each, if there is vigour enough in the roots to 
cause them to do so. You must not think of 
disturbing the roots until you find the vigour in 
the leaves returning.—J. C. C. 

Seasonable floral arrangements. — 

The Olivias (HimantophyHums)are of quite a dis¬ 
tinct character for use in a cut state, lasting also 
extremely well in water. These plants when 
vigorous will throw up strong spikes with num¬ 
bers of flowers upon each. The earlier ones 
when required for floral arrangements should be 
taken singly as soon as they are fully open, and 
as soon as the latest flowers are unfolded, the 
spike may be cut and used in a natural way. 
For associating with the Clivias in a cut state 
there is nothing more suitable than the Eucharis, 
the Pancratium, or the Hymenocallis, taking 
either the single flowers or the spikes as the 
case may be. When spikes of each are used, 
very effective arrangements maybe made which 
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Wood's Early Long Frame Radish. 

will be found of more than ordinary service for 
entrance halls or sideboards. Leaves of the long 
pendulous varieties of Crotons arc very good 
additions to these kinds of flowers, so also is 
Eucharis foliage, or that of Agapauthus umbel- 
latus. Failing the Clivias, perchance there will 
be a few spikes soon to spare of the Amaryllis ; 
these would be excellent substitutes with either 
of the foregoing white flowers. When such 
things as the aforenamed are selected for an 
arrangement, see to it that the vases are not 
top-heavy, otherwise all will stand a chance of 
coming to grief- Free use could be made of 
the larger Ferns, also of the climbers with such 
flowers. Amongst other stove flowering plants 
there will soon be the brilliant spathes of Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum to be had. These look best 
with some white flowers as a contrast. Spikes 
of Spiraea japonica or White Lilac would do 
very well for this purpose ; a spike of Eucharis 
amozonica developing its latest blooms could 
also be employed. The Bermuda Lily where 
forced early will soon be fit for use. This hardly 
needs any addition in a cut state, but, should 
any be desired, a few blooms of the large kinds 
of Single Daffodils might be used or a few sprays 
of the Acacias now in season. Of other forced 
plants now easily had in flower, the hardy 
Azaleas supply us with a good variety of colour. 
The semi-aouble kinds of the Ghent varieties 
last well and produce a good effect in medium¬ 


sized vases; these are more durable than the 
single sorts. Azalea mollis yields a great 
variety in colour of many soft and pleasing 
shades. Although the flowers do not keep so 
well as those of the first-named, they are ex¬ 
tremely useful. The flowers of these Azaleas, I 
find, last better when the plants have been 
grown for a few years in pots with plenty of 
roots to support them. For foliage with these 1 
prefer to use that of the Mahonia for the lighter 
kinds and their own shoots with the darker 
coloured varieties, of which sufficient can gene¬ 
rally be spared.—J. H. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

RADISHES AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Amongst the many plants which we cultivate 
for salad none are more valued or acceptable 
than tender, sweet, well-grown Radishes, and 
an all-the-year-round supply of them may lx* pro¬ 
duced with more ease and less attention than 
are necessary for many crops. Variety in the 
way of sorts has much to do with a constant 
supply, some kinds being most suitable for 
spring, others for summer, and others again 
for winter. It would be no heavy or unattain¬ 
able undertaking to send Radishes to the table 
every day in the year from three sorts, but as 
seed is cheap and variety interesting, a few more 
will be alluded to in the following remarks. 
Early in spring long-growing Radishes be¬ 
come ready for use sooner than Turnip-rooted 
ones, but for summer and winter the latter are 
preferred. Wood’s Early Long Frame Radish 
(here figured) is an excellent one for a first crop. 
-The French Breakfast kind is olive-shaped, and a 
variety of great merit; in fact, one of the best 
spring and summer Radishes which we possess, 
and should be grown by everybody. The Red and 
White Turnip kinds are useful, and some of the 
newer varieties, which are of many forms and 
colours, are interesting additions, which may 
probably in time become standard varieties. 
The Long White Naples is hardy, but in flavour 
it is not so good as some others. The black 
Spanish is, as its name indicates, black in 
colour externally, but pure-white within, and 
sharp and hot in flavour. This is so much the 
case that few would grow it a second time. I 
would, in short, avoid it altogether and grow 
the China Rose for winter use. This variety is 
undoubtedly the best of all winter Radishes ; it 
bulbs freely late in the autumn, is of a beautiful 
rose colour, will withstand the most severe 
weather, and will remain in good condition 
from November until March or April. To secure 
a constant supply of spring and summer Radishes 
seed must be sown frequently, but not so in 
winter, as one good patch of this will meet all 
requirements. The Californian Mammoth now 
being introduced for winter use is too large and 
coarse to be generally acceptable. 

Cultivation. —There is no advantage in 
securing great quantities of large-sized roots. A 
small ana constant supply of crisp, delicately- 
flavoured bulbs should be the only aim. The 
earliest will be had from a hot-bed or from 
under some glass protection. It is seldom we 
grow a special frameful of Radishes, but secure 
all we want from frames planted with other 
crops. In January and February I am fre 
quently making up beds of manure and leaves 
for forcing Potatoes, Carrots, &c., and amongst 
these are sown a few Radishes. When the 
Potatoes, for example, are planted in rows 
15 inches apart, a row of Radishes may be sown 
between, and they will be ready for use and 
cleared off before the Potato crop in any way 
interferes with them. In Carrot-frames the 
same thing may be done, and sometimes a 
Radish-seed is dropped in here and there amongst 
the Carrots, as they will push up and be cleared 
off before the Carrots require much top room. 
Thus young spring Radishes are obtained with¬ 
out any special outlay or extra attention. 
Many, however, who try to grow early Radishes 
in this way make mistakes. One of these is 
Bowing the seed too thickly. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances when the plants come up they are & 
mat at top and bottom, and when this is the 
case useful roots are never formed. Thinning 
out some of the plants as soon as they can be 
handled is one way of avoiding this, but it is a 
wasteful way ; the better plan is to sow thinly. 
One seed every 6 inches or so will give a much 
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liner crop and better results altogether than 
close sowing. Many doubtless wonder why 
their Radishes do not all bulb, but allowing 
them to grow too close together is, as a rule, the 
cause of this. Many are most particular, too, 
in getting their seeds in and the crop brought to 
maturity, but after the usable part of it has 
l>een gathered neglect follows, and where 
Radishes have been raised in a Potato or Carrot- 
frame it is no uncommon thing to see worthless 
Radish-tops overshadowing everything by the 
time the other crops should have been at their 
l>est. Cultivators should always be particular 
in clearing out all the Radishes as soon as they 
become too old for use, and any which do not 
bulb early may be thrown away altogether. In 
making up a 

Special bed for early Radishes, a very 
shallow bed of fermenting material is sufficient; 
about 1 foot in depth is enough, and 0 inches of 
soil should be put on the top of this. They bulb 
fastest at this time of the year in a moderately 
rich sandy mixture. The seed should be sown 
broadcast, very thin, and it should not be 
covered more than \ inch deep. The earliest 
seed may be sown in frames in January and 
February, but in the latter month and through¬ 
out March seed may also be sown along the base 
of a south wall or in any sheltered sunny spot. 
If ere the rule as to thin sowing should also be 
observed ; in fact, this must be kept in mind 
throughout. When the little plants appear at 
first in the colder months of spring a slight pro¬ 
tection will favour their free growth. A few 
branches or some similar covering is all that is 
needed. From April onwards throughout the 
summer select spots need not be chosen for 
Radishes, as they will do almost any where, their 
only requirements being a firm, rich, cool soil. 
Without this, especially in summer, the roots 
will Ijecome hot and stringy before they are well 
developed, and the period of their usefulness 
will be very short. In general culture some may 
prefer having the seed in rows ; others may sow 
broadcast, and good Radishes may be had in 
both ways. At no time should the seed be put 
more than half an inch below the surface, and 
the soil should always be trodden firmly over it, 
as this induces the plants to bulb quicker and 
better than when in loose material. Pates of 
sowing and quantities to put in at each time 
cannot be given to suit all; on the contrary, 
every cultivator must be guided by his own re 
quirements in this respect. I am never with 
out Radishes ; my rule is to sow a small quan¬ 
tity of seed every three weeks from the middle 
of January until the beginning of September, 
when I stop all dealings with the summer 
varieties, and devote one good large piece of 
ground to the China Rose for winter. This 
sowing is made on a south border which may 
have been previously cleared of Potatoes or 
some other crop. The seed is put in in rows 
15 inches apart, in order that plenty of air and 
light may be admitted to them in winter, and if 
the young plants come up too close they are 
thinned out to G inches apart. Under this 
treatment a uniform crop of useful bulbs is the i 
result. I generally gather some of them by | 
the end of October, when they are no larger 
than Filberts, but at present they are as large as 
pigeon's eggs, very crisp and well flavoured. 

__ J. 

273.—Manure for Potatoes for show. 

—Superphosphate of lime is undoubtedly the 
best fertiliser for Potatoes under all ordinary 
circumstances ; dust it in the furrows when 
planting at the rate of 4 cwt. or 5 cwt. per 
acre, or about 3 lb. to the rod of ground. If 
your soil is light and has not had much manure 
for some years, add half the quantity of kainit, 
and a little salt is also very beneficial, except 
where the ground is naturally heavy or cold. 
Unless the soil is already rich, lay a thin coat¬ 
ing of half-decayed farmyard or stable-manure 
over the sets, and on our stiff clay land I 
always get the finest roots where the sets are 
laid on a couple of inches of ashes or burnt clay 
in the bottom of the furrows. Just before 
earthing up sprinkle some sulphate of ammonia 
between the rows at the rate of 2 cwt. or 3 cwt. 
per acre, and you will get some grand roots.— 
B. C. R. 

125.— Onion culture. — I think the best 
plan is to sow seed in February in a greenhouse 
or frame, and plant out^fie^eedliners whcln large 
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enough. By so doing you avoid much of the 
danger from fly, and in case of failure there is 
time to sow again in the open air. You are also 
able to have the plants at regular distances apart. 
Onions so grown are, as far as my experience 
goes, much finer and earlier than those sown in 
the beds. I would also point out the desirable 
step of growers testing the seeds they sow, of 
ail kinds. Count a number of seeds, say fifty, 
and soak them for an hour or two in lukewarm 
water until they are thoroughly wet. Those 
that float are bad, but most of those that sink 
will vegetate. This plan was recommended by 
Cobbett, who gave good advice on many points 
connected with gardeuing.—K. 

281.— Sowing Savoys and Coleworts— Early 
in April is the best time to sow the plants named for use 
in January and February.—E. H. 

— If you want to depend on these two 
subjects for use during January and February 
you must not aim at getting large heads, as the 
large hearted heads are the first to succumb to 
a severe frost. The middle of May will be soon 
enough to so>v the Savoy seed, as the plants will 
not want setting out until the middle of August 
for the first mentioned months, for a later supply 
another lot of plants may be put out in the first 
week in September. Rich ground is not 
desirable, aud overcrowding must be avoided. 
The plants should be set out IS inches apart 
each way. The London Colewort should be 
sown early in June, and the plants put out at 
different times until the first week in September. 
You will do well to use those that have hearted 
in first, leaving the others for later use. If you 



An early market Fig. 


have not tried it 1 advise you to get the (Jouve 
Tronchuda for a late Winter Green ; it is as 
hardy as any other member of the family, and is 
so distinct in appearance—resembling a dwarf 
curly-leaved Savoy—as to be valuable as afford¬ 
ing an agreeable change.—J. C. C. 


2lli.— Bones for Chrysanthemums. — 

Powdered bones forms an excellent manure for 
t hese plants. They are first boiled at the bone- 
works and afterwards crushed t hrough a mill, 
and different sizes are produced, what they term 
inch bones, £-inch, and bone-meal or bone-dust. 
The latter is the right material, and is used by 
the best growers. I fear the irregular-formed 
pieces into which bones from the kitchen would 
be pounded would not do for pot plants of any 
kind. —J. D. E. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON FIGS. 

Early and good crops of fruit can be obtained 
with the greatest certainty from plants in pots. 
The best varieties for this method of culture are 
Osborn's Forcing, Black Bourjasotte, Negro 
Largo, Black Ischia, Figue d’Or, and Brown 
Turkey, a trial also being given to some of the 
varieties of recent introduction. If the pots are 
not large, turn the plants out, loosen the roots 
somewhat, and then give a liberal shift, using a 
compost consisting of two parts fibrous loam, 
roughly broken, to one of old Mushroom-bed 
manure, adding a sprinkling of mortar-rubbish, 
potting firmly, and allowing space for a top 
dressing later on. Any in large pots and to 
which a shift cannot well be given may have 
their roots freely reduced and be then returned 
to the same sized pots or tubs they were pre¬ 
viously in. They succeed best when plunged in 
a moderately brisk hot-bed, the plants being 
raised well up to the glass. At the outset the 
top-heat may range from 55 degs. by night to 
G5 degs. and 70 degs. in the daytime, the walls 
and paths being frequently damped down and 
overhead syringiugs given in the morning and 
agvin at midday. From the first the roots must 
be kept well supplied with warm water, liquid- 
manure being given when the fruiting-stage is 
reached. The first crop will be produced from near 
the points of short-jointed growth of the previous 
season, a second crop being obtained from the 
earliest grow ths formed this year. In order to be 
certain of the latter, these newly 
formed shoots must be stopped 
when about 8 inches long, the 
fruit being produced from the 
axils of the leaves, while a second 
break will give good growths for 
fruiting next spring. If the 
roots are allowed to spread out 
from the surface of the pots and 
drainage holes into the plungiug 
material, good rather than harm 
will result. 

Figs planted out under 
glass. —Those in unheated houses 
or which are not forced in any 
way will, as a rule, produce one 
good crop only, but any started 
into active growth now should 
produce two crops of fine fruit. 
Figs must have plenty of sun 
shine and light, or otherwise the 
growth will be soft and unfruit¬ 
ful. They succeed fairly well 
when treated somewhat similarly 
to Peaches—that is to say, when 
the front rows in a lean-to house are trained over 
a semi-circular trellis, the back wall also being 
clothed with trees. On the whole, by far the 
best crops are produced by trees trained over 
the roofs of either span-roofed or lean-to houses, 
near proximity to the glass ensuring a sturdy, 
fruitful growth. If Figs fail to fruit abundantly 
when trained near the glass it is most probably 
due to a too sappy growth consequent upon the 
roots having the run of a rich border. New 
borders should be composed principally of loam 
and either old mortar-rubbish or chalk, one part 
of the latter to four parts of the former. Limit 
the size of the border, make the soil very firm, 
and there will be no likelihood of top-growth 
being too succulent to be fruitful. Once the 
borders are well filled with roots rich top-dress¬ 
ings aud frequent supplies of liquid-manure may 
be given with advantage during the growing 
season, while extreme dryness is most injurious, 
this being the cause of the loss of large numbers 
of half-grown fruit. 

Pruning Figs. —It is very unwise to crowd 
the branches of bush trees especially, while 
those trained up the roof or over trellises ought 
also to be annually thinned out. On examina¬ 
tion several long and nearly naked branched 
will most probably l)e found in each well- 
established tree, and if these are cleanly sawn 
off to within about G inches of their starting 
point, those reserved will have more space, 
while this cutting back usually leads to the 
formation of several strong shoots on the old 
stumps. By this means the base and the centre 
will be kept well furnished with young fruiting 
branches of various lengths. Other outside 
branches may be shortened back to well-placed 
inner ones, and tfce fruiting shoots should also 
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be thinned out where at all crowded. It must 
be remembered that the fruit i 9 principally borne 
near the points of the young growths formed 
last season, and to shorten these in any way 
would be disastrous. Those trees against walls 
ought to be taken down or tied back from the 
wires and a dressing of limewash applied to the 
walls. Should the trees be infested by either 
mealy-bug or scale scrub them with hot water, 
and then dress them with a mixture composed 
of gas tar and thick clayey water in about equal 
parts. Gishurst Compound may, if preferred, 
be substituted for the tar; but on no account 
should petroleum or paraffin be used as a dress 
ing for Fig-trees. P. 

304. —Forcing: Strawberries. — Vicom. 
tesse de Thury and Keen’s Seedling are still as 
valuable as ever—more so than most kinds for 
early forcing. But to be able to gather ripe 
Strawberries in March the runners must be taken 
early, and the plants have good culture right 
through. Six-inch pots would lie better than 
larger pots or boxes for early forcing, and they 
should be in their fruiting-pots not later than 
the first of August, and be placed either on 
l>oards or on a cool ash-bed in some open sunny 
position. Forcing should commence first week in 
December to gather fruit in March, starting with 
a temperature of 56 degs., increasing to 55 degs. 
when the flower-spikes appear, rising to (30 degs. 
with ventilation w’hen the fruits are setting, and 
to make sure of a good set use the camel’s-hair 
brush. Thin the fruits to a dozen or so, and 
raise the heat to 65 degs. When the fruits are 
thinned out and swelling freely give weak stimu¬ 
lants to increase the size of the berries. Plants for 
successional fruiting should be introduced every 
three weeks. Sir J. Paxton, President, and 
British Queen will come in well after Keen’s 
and Thury’s.—E. H. 

277.— Apple Cordons.— It is not trenerally necessary 
to cut back the leading jffioots of Cordon Apples till the 
allotted space has been covered. There may be a plant or 
two with vigour beyond the average, and in such cases 
a little shortening, say one third, may be advisable, but 
usually Cordons will not make more wood than can he fur¬ 
nished with spurs.— E. H. 

-There is some difference of opinion, as well as in 

practice, among even experienced cultivators, on this 
point, but in a large nursery, where Cordons are grown 
better than I have ever seen them elsewhere, the rule i* 
never to cut back at all until the growth has extended as 
far as it can go.—B. C. R. 

- Yes, the leading shoot of a Cordon 

Apple-tree, or, for that matter, any other kind of 
fruit-growing in the same form of tree should 
be cut back every year, but how much depends 
on the length and strength of the shoot until 
the leading shoot has reached the length in¬ 
tended. I allow my own Cordon-trees to increase 
in length about 12 inches every year. A single 
Cordon Apple-tree ought not to be less than 
6 feet long; 2 feet more would be letter still. 
Most sorts of Apples are, I find, very vigorous 
as Cordons, and require root-pruning to check 
growth until they get to a bearing size.— 
•I. C. C. 

204. — Planting Raspberry-canes.— 

Possibly they would bear some fruit this 
season, even if [planted so late, but it would 
be of very poor quality indeed. Raspberry- 
canes, to do well, should be planted in good soil 
in November. They need not be planted very 
much deeper than they were growing in the 
garden, and perhaps it would be better to cut 
them down as soon as they had formed roots, 
and this would give them a better chance to 
make a good growth of young wood for next 
year.—J. D. E. 

315.— Plants for a shady border.— The 

very fact that sometimes things do remarkably 
well proves that this is not a hopeless case, and 
I imagine that with a selection of suitable 
things the border might be made really satis¬ 
factory. Upon the hot soils of Surrey such a 
border offers an opportunity for growing many 
things that would do better in a situation that 
was shaded. If, however, the roots of forest 
trees and large shrubs are running through the 
soil, and if, as stated, the border is always dry, 
that Doints to this conclusion—no hardy-flower- 
ing plants that depend upon a deep rich soil to 
sustain them in vigour can long withstand being 
regularly robbed at the root. For special 
spots like this it is well to make particular 
selections of plants, and if we have a 


family that does well in the shade we are wise 
if we make that family a bold feature. Del¬ 
phiniums and Herbaceous Paeonies are so 
numerous and fine that wc should be justified 
in planting them extensively, and they are 
things that should do well always in such a 
position, if they are not impoverished by the 
roots of trees. Thus we have two of the finest 
families of summer hardy flowers at our disposal. 
For the autumn there is the whole host of lovely 
Michaelmas Daisies. Among spring things that 
grow and flower in the shade the broad-leaved 
Saxifrages are very important, and there are 
many hardy Primulas, too, that love the shade. 
I might give a long list of things that will grow, 
but that would only confuse my suggested 
method of treatment for the border in question. 
—A. H. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A PRETTY ROCK SHRUB. 

Creeping St. John’s Wort (Hypkrtct m 

REPTANS). 

Of all the shrubby St. John’s Worts none are 
more distinct in habit or more floriferous than 
is this pretty little species. On a moist 
rockery it is quite at home, hanging its red 
threads over the stones in a most graceful way. 
Eacli thread is leafy its entire length, and at the 
end bears a golden blossom nearly as big as that 
of H. patulum, but drooping (see illustration) 
with its face towards the ground—not erect, as 



Z earance of the young plants, that depends 
ost entirely upon what the varieties are. 
Many of them are very similar in growth and 
foliage, and it would l>e necessary to grow them 
on to a large size before any distinction could 
be noted, and in any case the difference is not 
great. The Blue Gum of Tasmania (Eucalyptus 
globulus) has larger leaves than any of the 
others (with which I am acquainted), and these 
are also of a darker, bluer-green, while the 

E lants also grow faster, so that you should not 
ave much difficulty in selecting this variety, if 
included ; but as to the rest I cannot say any¬ 
thing about.—B. C. R. 

229.— Old tree roots.— The very lar^e old roots that 
cannot be dug up because of their size should have the 
soil well cleared from them ; they should then have large 
holes drilled into their centres, and be blown up with gun¬ 
powder. The powder will split them into pieces, alter 
which they can be removed piecemeal.—J. D. E. 


Creeping St. John’s Wort (Hypericum reptans). 

in nearly all the other shrubby kinds. As a pot 
plant it is very pretty, and* well suited for 
hanging-baskets in a cool greenhouse, as when 
suspended above the line of sight its pendent 
blossoms show to the best advantage. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and easily increased bj' cuttings 
of young shoots in spring, or by dividing up old 
plants. Its worst enemies are the slugs, which 
seem particularly fond of its succulent flowers. 
This species, H. empetrifolius, and the true 
H. Cons, form a very pretty trio of dwarf kinds ; 
but, while I find H. reptans perfectly hardy, 
both the others require the protection of a 
greenhouse with me during the winter months. 

__ V. 

2«9.— Treatment of a Wellingtonia. 

—If the branches are very brown now, the addi¬ 
tional exposure is more likely to increase the 
disfigurement than otherwise, especially if the 
tree stands in an exposed position. I advise 
you, however, to allow the branches to remain 
as they are until the end of the coming summer. 
Y ou will then see whether there is any improve¬ 
ment or not. But I never knew the browned 
branches to recover their green colour. A rich 
surface-dressing, G inches thick, laid over the 
roots as far as the branches extend would, no 
doubt, benefit the tree immensely.—J. C. C. 

282.— Mixed Eucalyptus-seed.— You 

do not mention the varieties, which would have 
been a further guide to a correct answer; but 
the majority of the species (and there are a great 
number of them altogether) succeed under very 
similar conditions, so you need have no fear on 
that score. As regards any difference in the 


ORCHIDS. 

SACCOLABIUM AMPULLACEUM. 

“ H. Watlino ” asks for information about this 
species? It is a very long time since Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, or some of his collectors, first found this 
plant in Northern India. I think the records 
say something like eighty years, and very few 
people grow it now. There does not appear to 
be much variety in the flowers of this species, 
although I have noticed a good deal of variatiou 
in the length of the spikes, some forms being 
very poor, but others I have seen with good 
long spikes, and it certainly is a plant deserving 
general cultivation, particularly a variety which 
i saw about some few years ago, called 
moulmienense, which, I think, was introduced 
from Burmah by Messrs. Rollisson and Sons, 
of Tooting, which had larger flowers, of a good 
rich colour, with a longer, and thicker, and denser 
spike altogether. It was a very superb form, 
and a great improvement upon some of the 
plants brought from Sylhet. The leaves are 
two-ranked, some 6 inches in length, and deep- 
green in colour. The flower spike is erect, 
usually of less height than the length of the 
leaves ; but in the variety named above it is 
usually longer than the leaves, and the flowtra 
are larger, being individually about an inch 
across, and of a bright rose or rosy-carmine. 
They last about a fortnight in beauty. The 
plant should be grown in a hanging-basket or 
a small earthenware pan, which must be well 
drained. This Orchid only requires some 
.'Sphagnum Moss about its roots, which should 
be kept moist all the year round, as want of 
water will cause the leaves to shrivel and drop 
off. It likes a fair amount of light, but it 
should not be exposed to the full sunshine. The 
temperature in winter must not fall lower than 
60 degs., and in the summer it must be kept 
moist and hot. Matt. Bramble. 
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ANGRJECUM CITRATUM. 

This is a plant now at its best, and I will there¬ 
fore call the attention of my readers to it, and 
they should pay a visit to the nursery of the 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, to see it in its beauty. 
I do not think there is another place where it 
can be seen in such numbers and to so much 
advantage. This Orchid was known long ago, 
being discovered by the unfortunate Du Petit 
Thours, but I first saw it flowering in Hoddes- 
den at the residence of the Rev. Ellis, when 
Mr. Gedney was gardener there. It had 
previously flowered in Mr. Veitch’s nursery at 
Chelsea, however. It was thought a very pretty 
thing. This Angra±cum has somewhat disap¬ 
pointed growers in being white, or nearly so, 
when, by its name, one would have looked for 
citron-coloured flowers; but this matter is of 
very little consequence, for they are very beau¬ 
tiful. I was talking to a young man, who has l>een 
several years in the Mascareen Islands, and is 
returning there again shortly, a few’ weeks ago 
upon the subject of the monotony of colour in 
this genus. He told me that he hopes to 
alter this argument against Angraicums, for he 
said in one of the many islands that are scat¬ 
tered about in the seas between Madagascar 
and the Mauritius there is a species similar in 
habit to A. Sanderianum, having long spikes of 
rosy-purple flowers similar to Aerides Lobbi. 
He brought some with him to the Mauritius, but 
they unfortunately died before he left that island. 
Now, whether this is a traveller’s tale only or a 
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veritable truth remains, to be seen ;.hut. l ain 
•anguine that we shall yet have something more 
than white flowers from Angraouma to delight 
our eyes. Angra?cum citratum is a small, neat- 
growing plant, which tikes much moisture and 
•hade. 1 have seen great mistakes made in the 
culture of the plants by reason of their being 
hung up in the full sunshine, whilst they love 
shade. I put a friend, who is a reader of Gar- 
deni xg, right on this point last year, and now 
he writes saying his plant is of a good, rich 
green, and he has four spikes of bloom upon it, 
so that all my friends who have this Orchid 
may take my advice. Keep the plants away 
out of the sunshine, but do not grow them with¬ 
out ventilation, for they like plenty of fresh air, 
and they very much dislike stagnation of anv 
sort. T*hey should be placed in well-drained, 
shallow earthenware pans, with just a little 
Sphagnum Moss put over their roots; but too 
much of this is not good for them, and at no 
season of the year should the plants be allowed 
to get dry. The scape is pendent, bearing a 
raceme of closely-set flowers, which is 8 inches 
or 9 inches long, the blooms being white, tinged 
with pale-yellow, sometimes furnished with a 
slender spur which thickens downwards. The 
flowers are quite destitute of scent. It is a 
charming little kind, which all having a warm 
stove should grow. Matt. Bramble. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardsninq/tw of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should, be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be. sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply -would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
shoul d mention the number in which they appeared. 

341.—Planting Oolehioums.— Will someone please 
to t*U me what is the best month to plant Oolehioums in ?— 
Oloykr. 

842. — Beetroot on a shaded border —Can i 
now Beetroot on a border on which the sun never shines ? 
It w shaded entirely by a high wall.— Novice. 

843. — Best Double and Single Fuchsias.— Will 
nyone kindly state the names of twelve of each kind of 

best Double and Single Fuchsias?—J. E. O. 

344.—Mushrooms in the open air.—Will some- 
rnekindly tell me the best way to make a Mushroom-bed 
and after management in the open air ?— Mouskr. 

845.—Add for dissolving bones.— What quan¬ 
tity of phosphoric and sulphuric acid will be required to 
dimolve 14 lb. of bones to form superphosphate ?—T. 0. 

346.—Tomatoes in frames. — When planting 
Tomatoes in frames what is the best soil to use for them ? 
Any hints on their culture will also be acceptable ?—Ton 
Thumb. 

847.—Herbaceous Calceolarias. — How large 
Should the pots be for Herbaceous Calceolarias to flower 
in, and what soil and treatment do they like?— Tom 
Thumb. 

348. — Training Peaches.—Will someone be so good 
as to give some advioe on training Peach-trees on wires on 
a south wall, or is it better to nidi them to the wall?— 
8.M.T. 

349. —Best standard Roees.— Will someone kindly 
say what would be the best standard Bose for a border 
feeing east, sheltered south and north ? Would La France 
do?—O. E. W. 

350. —Treatment of Sparmannla africana.— 
Would Sparmannia africana be best put out of the green¬ 
house during the summer months ? Does it bear cutting 
down ?— Robin. 

331.—Treatment of Orica hyemalis.—i have a 
plant of Erica hyemalis which has just done flowering, 
ought it to be cut down at once, or not until later in the 
year?—E. Shattock. 

352.— Outdoor Mushroom-beds.— Will someone 
please to inform me when is the proper time to prepare 
Xofthroom-beds and insert the spawn for outdoor growth ? 
Locality, South Staffordshire.—H. G. B. 

863.—Nitrate of soda for Cabbage-plants.— 
?4 it a good plan to water young Cabbage-plants with 
nitrate of soda to hasten them on, and, if so, at what 
trength should it be used?—Tou Thumb. 

364.—Mildew on a Rose.— Will someone kindly tell 
a* the cause of mildew on a Bose? It is a Climbing 
sipbetos, trained up Inside a greenhouse. Is “ Mildew- 
mors " a good thinguse for ltj— Tom Thumb. 
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355.—Treatment of a Christmas Rose.—I 
nave one out in the open ground, where it hits been all 
winter. Shall I divide it, and put some kind of rich soil on 
it, and leave it out until the autumn ?— Perplexed. 

356 —Vegetable Marrows between Roses. 
—I have some Roses growing in rows 3£ feet apart, and, 
being limited for room, ooula 1 grow Vegetable Marrows 
between the rows without injury to the Roses ?— Novice. 

367.—Apple “ muck."— Will someone with experi¬ 
ence of the matter kindly state if this substance, which is 
the refuse from cider-making, may be safely dug in as 
manure ? Will it do for top-dressing, mulching, Ac. ?— 
ISLANDER. 

358. — Asparagus plumosus nanus from 
seed.— Is this Asparagus easily raised from seed, and, if 
so, I should be glad to know the treatment required, and 
when to sow it? Is there any better form of Asparagus 
than this ?— Ayrsh irk. 

859.— Antirrhinums flowering.— Will someone 
kindly inform me whether Antirrhinums will flower by the 
first week in July, and if so what treatment shall I give 
them? The seed was sown in a hot-bed, and the plants 
are now making their third leaf.—C. N. A. 

360. — Treatment of a Fern.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to treat the Fern Anemidictyon phy III tides ? 
The fronds so soon become spotted. It stands with other 
plants in a cool greenhouse. Is the watering the cause of 
it ? Would it do better in a basket ?— Fi«ora . 

361. — Strawberries on a chalky soil.— Will 
someone kindly say what is the best treatment for Straw¬ 
berries on a chalky soil ? Thev never bear properly. They 
have been manured and the oid leaves cut on. I do not 
know the name of the sort grown.—C. E. W. 

362. — Raising Begonias from seed.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how long Begonias should take in com¬ 
ing up from seed sown on February 18th last ? I cannot 
see any of them yet. The pans were put In a frame with 
a heat of about 60 degs. to 70 degs.— Devonian. 

363. —Wash for a north wall.— I have a north 
wall which is half built of red bricks and the other half is 
roughly plastered. 1 should like to know how to make a 
mixture for a wash that would match the red brioks and 
not come off in a hurry ?—A Reader op Gardening. 

304.—Begonias for the open ground.—I should 
be much obliged if someone would let me know the proper 
time to buy Begonia tubers, and when they should be 
planted in the open ground without any protection, and 
are^the tuberous varieties the best for this purpose ?- 

365.—Chrysanthemums from cuttings. 

Having some Chrysanthemum-cuttings lust making a 
start, I should be glad if someone would kindly tell me 
the best way to treat them to get them on for early 
blooming ? What is the best liquid-manure for them ?— 
J. Y. S. 

866 .— Seedling Zonal Pelargoniums —I have 
a quantity of Zonal Pelargoniums grown from seed sown last 
spring. They are in 60 and 48 sized pots. As yet they 
show no signs of blooming. What am I to do to get them 
to flower ? They are fine healthy plants grown without 
fjre-heat.— Zonal Lover. 

367. — Growing Watercress.— Being anxious to 
grow Watercress, I should be much obliged if anyone 
would tell me the best size for the beds, the manner of 
sowing the seed, or of putting in the plants, and the pro¬ 
per depth of water which should be kept over the botttom 
of the beds?—M. Coddinoton, Lt.-Col. 

368. — Treat ment of an Asparagus-bed.— Late 
last spring I mode a small Asparagus-bed. In the autumn 
it had a good dressing of stable-manure and Seaweed, 
with a thin layer of mould on the top. Will someone 
please to tell me what I had better do with it now', as I 
am inexperienced in the matter ?— Robin. 

369. — Chrysanthemums out-of-doors. — Will 

Mr. E. Molyneux” or anyone else kindly inform me 

whether if I buy young plants of Chrysanthemums now, I 
can plant them at once m the open ground, and, if so, what 
are the names of a dozen good Incurved and a dozen good 
Reflexed ones?— James Wright, Green-lanes, N. 

370. —Plants in a London greenhouse.— Will 
someone who has had experience kindly say with what 
plants I might hope to succeed with in a greenhouse 
attached to a flat in the heart of London, the back wall of 
which contains the kitchen boiler, and is warm enough to 
exclude frost? Cement floor, aspect west.—Boor Dweller. 

371. — Pansies. Violets, and Carnations.— Will 
someone please tell me when I should take cuttings of 
Pansies, Violets, and Carnations ? The two first have gone 
to waste. There is a bed of self-sown Violet seedlings. 
What shall I do with them ? Will the Pansies do this year 
if I divide the roo.a a.id put some top-dressing on them ? 
—Perplexed. 

372. — Advice about a Plum-tree.-1 shall be 
glad to get advice about a Plum-tree, the name of which 
1 do not know. The fruits are like Magnum Bonum, but 
speckled red—a very sweet Plum. Last year nearly every 
Plum cracked, and very often rotted at the crack before 
the rest of the Plum was ripe. What should I do to pre¬ 
vent this ?—K. 

373. — Treatment of Anemones.— The flowers of 
these were of beautiful purple, red, and pink colours last 
spring, but are turning white this year. Should 1 have 
put some strong soil on them or llanid-mantire, not too 
strong ? Or perhaps they are too thick ? Is it too late to 
do anything now ? Only one or two flowers are beginning 
to oome out.— Perplexed. 

374. —Treatment of Carnations.— Some of my 
Carnations and Picotees, which have been in the open 
ground all winter, are showing signs of rottenness just 
above the soil. Should I take them up, stir the soil, and 

ive them any top-dressing of soot or ashes or not ? I have 

>ur young ones in pots just sent me. When should I 
plant them out ?— Perplexed. 

376.—Destroying rats under a hedge.—I shall 
be glad to know how to destroy rats under a hedge at the 
edge of a kitchen garden? There appears to be a great num¬ 
ber of them, as the ground is quite full of large holes. 
Is tar poured down the holes of any use, or is there any 
poison that oan be used in like manner? 1 am afraid to 
put poison above ground on aocount of dogs.—A. B. 


. 876.— Rose Celine Forestier.— I.have a plant of this 
Rose about 6 feet high, growing against the south wall of 
the house, and always kept rather dry at the roots by the 
projecting eaves.* It bore very few and poor blossoms 
lost year, and is at present covered with short, sickly 
shoots, nearly all of them frost-bitten. There was no 
good young wood formed last year. How should it be 
pruned, ana what other treatment should it receive ?— 
Karina. 

377. —“ Grub ” in Cineraria-leaves.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause of the “grub" coming in 
Cineraria-leaves? Mine have been plagued with the pest 
for the past two years. Would it be something wrong 
with the soil? 1 grow them in a mixture of good loam, 
leaf-soil, and rotten oow-dung, and the plants did very 
well, excepting the leaves looking so badly. Any infor¬ 
mation as to their culture, Ac., would be thankfully re¬ 
ceived ’—Young Gardener. 

378. — Treatment of an India-rubbeivplant. — 

1 have had an India-rubber-plant for the past year. It did 
very well with me during that time : but a few weeks ago 
it was thrown from the table on which it was placed, and 
since thenlhave observed a change in it. A few of its leaves 
have fallen off, and the remaining ones have drooped. So 
far as I can see it has received no injury unless from this, 
and should thank someone to let me know how I can revive 
it?—M onaghan. 

379. — Calceolarias dying off in a frame. 

Last year quite half of iny Calceolarias, wintered in u 
frame, turned yellow and died off in the spring. Iasi 
autumn I raised the frame 3 inches or 4 inches from the 
ground, thinking it hail been too damp, but I And they 
are the same again th» spring. It is a good frame, faces 
full south, is well sheltered from the north and east. 1 
shall be very^jlad of any information as to what to do to 


prevent the C 


Iceolarias dying off in future ?—H. B. 

the last 


—Planting' out Palms, Tree Ferns, <fec.— 

I someone inform me the depth of bed and kind of 


880.— Horses damaging trees.— During the 
few years I have planted a large number of trees beside our 
roadways, &c. The stems are now from 0 inches to 
10 inches in diameter. Lately the horses belonging to 
tradesmen delivering goods, &c., have been biting the 
bark in several places, especially that of the Limes. Will 
someone kindly state the best preventive for thin, 
whether by tying something on or brushing over with a 
dressing, with the name of the material used and where to 
get the same?— Surveyor. 

381. —P 

Would c _ 

soil suitable for planting out the following Palms and Tree- 
Ferns in the centre bed of a conservatory: Dicksonia 
Antarctica, Alsophila australis, Cyatheadealbata, Dracaena 
australis, Cycaa revoluta, Phoenix reclinata, Seaforthia 
elegans, Latania borbonica, and Corypha australis ? They 
are all large plants in tubs. Also wnat plants would be 
most suitable for covering four pillars ? The house is only 
heated In the winter sufficiently to keep out frest.— Con¬ 
servatory. 

382. — Blow-combustion stove for a green 
house.— I should be glad of the opinion of “ B. CT R.” or 
anyone else on the merits of a “ Tortoise” or other slow- 
coinbustion stove for heating a greenhouse facing west, 
which has no sun on it until midday ? 1 w ant to maintain a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. in winter, and shall 
place an evaporating-pan on the top of the stove. This is 
such a high and exposed situation that the shade tempera¬ 
ture is rarely high, and, of course, the greenhouse is nearly 
as cold as the outside air, except when the sun is shining 
upon it.—A. F. W. 

383. —Ante and woodlioe In a frame.— I have 
a small frame in my garden that I raise my small seeds in. 
The last three or four years, as soon as I have put the 
manure in the frame to heat and put the seeds in 
boxes in it, I am pestered with a quantity of block ants 
working up through the mould in the boxes, uprooting 
the seeds. Will anyone kindly inform me what 1 can get 
to destroy them ? This year I shifted the frame and used 
fresh mould, but I have got them again nearly as bad os 
ever. I am also much plagued with woodlice. What 
Should I do ?—OSNETNEMO. 

384. — A failure in Wallflower culture.— Will 
someone kindly tell me where I have failed in my Wall¬ 
flower culture? For the last two years I have sown the 
seed of Yellow Harbinger in May, and it has oome up 
well. In October I planted out the young plants where 
they were to flower. Every one has been killed both 
years by the frost, except one, which sowed itself in the 
path. I understood Wallflowers were hardy. 1 have 
obtained some Double German Wallflower seed this year. 
Is the same thing likely to happen again with these ?— 
West Yorkshire. 

385. —Plante In a cold greenhouse.— will some 
one kindly tell me what to ao with the following plants, 
which are in a cold greenhouse, and have been neglected ? 
Two Marshal Niel Roses, against the wall, just breaking 
into bud ; Heliotrope, been cut close down to the root and 
looks dead ; Fuchsias, some cut down, and I wish to keep 
them in pots all summer ; Arum Lilies, and other kinds 
(is it too late to repot T \; Spiroa just springing up; Trades- 
cantia zebrina been left out all winter, and looks dead— 
1 think that is the name ; it is a long trailing plant, with 
small roots at intervals. I should like to know about its 
treatment, and whether it is fairly hardy and if it requires 
much water ?— Perplexed. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—I 
have just received ten fine-rooted cuttings of the following 
varieties; Prince Albert, Mrs. J. Laing, Mme. Lacroix, 
M. Marouch, Condor, La Triomphante, Lord Wolseley, 
Elaine, Violet Tomlin, Meg Merrilles, and would be much 
obliged If someone would kindly give me particulars as to 
their culture, and the oolour and form of each. I have no 

P eenhouse, only a glass porch, opening off the hall, where 
want to place them for blossoming. I have potted them 
three in an 8-inoh pot, with a mixture of three-parts loam, 
two-parts leaf-mould, a little sand and manure, and placed 
them in a kitchen window facing west. How long should 
they be left here, or would it be better to plunge them in 
a hot-bed ? When should they be repotted, and in what 
sized pots ?— Amateur. 

387.— Camellias dropping their buds.— Below 
I give particulars of two plants of Camellias I bought 
in the autumn of 1890. When I bought the plants thev 
were in full bud, and I was informed that they had been 
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potted in the spring previous in good turfy loam. I had 
a few blooms, the bulk of the buds, however, falling off. 
The next season, 1891, they produced a heavy amount of 
buds, and seemed in good health. They were out in the 
open air during summer and part of autumn, and have 
since been in a greenhouse, the temperature of which 
varies in the winter from 40 decs, to 50 degs. A few of 
the buds fell off after I removed them inside, and all the 
others have withered away since. The plants seem 
healthy, and I have watered them with soot-water 
and other weak manure-water. The plants are about 
2 feet high, and good “bushy stuff, and they are in 
10-inch pots. The new leaves are now pushing out very 
fast indeed. I should be glad of an opinion from anyone 
on this subject, anti to know what could be recommended 
for next season os to mode of treatment, Jsc. ?—D. O. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
an*were should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

388. — Sickly Camellia (B. H.).—You have given 
too much water, and the soil is sour. Shake the plant 
out and repot in a smaller pot. You can repot the other 
plant after it has begun to grow again. 

389. — Dendroblums (Moulmein). —Yes, the flowers 
are all named correctly, and the D. Devoni&num is a very 
good variety. It is, I think, one of the prettiest kinds yet 
found, but all are very good forms.—M. B. 

3ixi. Using house refuse, <fcc., in a garden 
(W. J \).—Yes ; you can use the liquid portion in the 
garden generally, but it should be well diluted. All solid 
matter should be well mixed with the soil, and be put 
aside for a year or so before it is used. 

391. — Onlscus asellus and O. armadillo 

(Pharie). —This gentleman is annoyed with one or the 
other of these pests that, eat the roots of Orchids, but I 
think he may get rid of either or both by using gas-lime 
sprinkled about in their haunts. Try it.—M. B. 

392. —Dendrobium prlmulinum (J. Astcll).— 
This is a very tine variety of the typical plant, but it has 
no claim to the title giganteum. The lip is not nearly as 
large as in the form bearing that name, but you may mark 
it as your own variety, for it is a beautiful one.—M. B. 

393. — Cyprlpedium spectabile (Meg). — You 
would appear to have both this plant and the Habenaria 
flmbriatum growing under good conditions. Give a little 
water and wait patiently. Remember the old proverb, 
“ Patience is a flower that grows not in everyone’s garden.” 
—M. B. 

394. —Dendrobium Wardlanum candidum 

(Pharie.).— Is tnis plant really a D. Wardiaaum? Because 
the flower looks more like the white form of D. crassinode. 
Having no stains of blackish-brown on the yellow at the 
base of the lip somewhat takes away the character. Let 
me know what the growth is like?—M. B. 

395. —Plants to bloom by June (Amateur).— 
The only plants which you could ruise from seed sown 
now to bloom by the end of June are annuals. If you 
raise in heat Sweet Peas, Sweet Sultan, Mignonette, and 
annual Chrysanthemums, the plants would probably pro¬ 
duce some bloom by the time you mention. 

39fl. — Odontoglossum Andersonianum 

(Pharie).— Yes, I suppose you are correct in the name, 
and a very pretty form it is. You have had a very fine spike 
upon the plant. l am glad to find you are getting on so 
well with the Orchids. You are <juite right in growing a 
few fine foliage plants and Kerns with your Orchids. —M. B. 

397. — Oattleyas (II. Watting).—' These should not 1 m* 
syringed overhead if they are potted erect; but if hanging 
down on blocks it does not hurt them, but it is best not to 
give overhead syringing at all. Tne.v should only be 
shaded from the fiercest sun from alK>ui eleven until three 
o'clock in the day. During the other portion of the dav 
the sunlight is highly beneficial.— M. B. 

398. — Dendrobium noblle nobilius and D. 
litulfloriim (Pharie.).— The first is like D. nobile in its 
growth and also in its flower ; but the colour is far richer, 
and the zone of white in front of the deep-maroon spot at 
t he base of the lip is quite pure. The latter has a jjenoulous 
stem, and the lip of the flower is curved upwards like a 
trumpet. You cannot well mistake the two.— M. B. 

39i>.— Raising- a Water Lily from seed (Brie 
toman). —Your best plan would be to sow the seed in 
water, and raise it indoors. You should then put the 
plant into a basket with soil and sink it in the place in 
which it is to grow. It is impossible to say whether the 
*’ drain ” will suit the Lily. There should be a good depth 
of water, and, if this is supplied, the plants will probab’v 
grow. 

Mi.— Cattleya Rex (invo.-This, i think, is the 
same as one which was shown here in England under the 
name of C. lmschootiana,and I believe then received a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticultural Societv, and 
it passed into the collection of Baron Schruxler. If I am 
light in this conjecture it was all a fallacy renaming it 
simply because it was imported by a native of a country 
somewhere beyond the seas.— M. B. 

401. — Stapellas (Working Man).— I daresay you can¬ 
not find these in the nurserymen’s lists, and you must not 
blame them for not publishing their name, when scarcely 
anyone buys them. If you are a buyer of these plants I 
shall be glad to help you all I can. \Vrite to one or two 
of the trade, and ask them for what the*)- could supply 
them ? I have no doubt you would get a favourable 
answer from someone.—J. J. 

402. — Dendrobium speciosum- —A Bank Un¬ 
believer says : “ This was my condition when last year I put 
tin* Dendrobe out-of-doors lost summer, according to the 
instructions given by you. I carefully watered the plant, 
and I observed it took no harm, and I removed into the 
greenhouse, where it stood till the beginning of the year, 
when I took it into the stove. It soon began to move, and 
now I have five flower-spikes open besides the one I send 
you to prove the accuracy of your recommendation, for 
which I thank you.” Well, now* you have a beautiful 
object to look upon, and may have' in succeeding years. 
I am very much obliged for the spikes of bloom sent me. 
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'’’403. —Dendrobium flmbriatum oculatum 

Riding).— The above is the name of the specimen 
s rit, and by the way you say it grew last year and the way 
it is flowering now I should say you have hit the mark well, 
and you had better keep on ns usual. It is a very good 
variety. 1 cannot say the value of it. Although such a 
beautiful Orchid it is easily procured, and it travels home 
well, so that a few shillings would purchase a large plant. 
-M. B. 

404. — Ferns badly affected (N. W.).—i have not 
the least doubt, from what you say and from the appear¬ 
ance of the fronds sent, that the plants have been affected 
cither by an escape of smoke from your furnace, or they 
have been injured by the paint from the hot-w r ater pipes. 
Let the plants stand in their places, and stop the fire as 
soon as you can dispense with it. You must keep the 
roots continually moist until the fumes are all killed and 
dispersed.—J. J. 

405. — Odontoglossum hastilabium ( W. Easton). 
—This is a richly-coloured and very large flower of this plant; 
in fact, I have never seen so good a variety before. It is 
close upon fifty years ago since the species was first found 
by M. Linden, of Brussels, in New Grenada, and most 
people usually keep this Orchid warmer than the other 
members of the family ; but I never did so, and recently I 
saw the plant growing well with O. crispum and O. luteo- 
purpureum.—M. B. 

403.— Masdevallia Hincksiana (J. A. This 
variety is a very- handsome and showy flow’er. The size is 
considerably more than that of M. tovarensis, and the 
colour rich, bright canary-yellow, not. a dull yellow, as has 
been said of it, and at the points of the lower sepals the 
colour is deeper —almost orange. It bears two flowers on 
a spike. The flower with age becomes whiter. My opinion 
of it is that it is very beautiful, and we should be very 
thankful to Captain Hincks for having raised it.—M. B. 

497.—Palms for a cold-house (G. Hoffman).— 
You may use some of these, and very handsome they look. 
The temperature of the house, it is stated, has not fallen 
below 38 degs. this winter. Well, I have one which has 
fallen to 32 degs.. and in this I have Phccnix reclinata, 
Phoenix tenuis, Kentia australis, Chamcerops Kortunei, 
ChamaeronB humilis, and Livistona australis. They are as 
green ana healthy as they were la9t summer, and I think 
they have done capitally. Y'ou could grow these os well 
as I do.—J. J. 

4 H. — Saccolabium Harrlsonlanum (John 
II'“!) *0- —Oh ! no, my friend, this is not the variety you 
expect, it having been imported by Messrs. Ix>w, of Clapton, 
irotn a small island in the China seas about thirty years 
ago, and the first plant that flowered in the country canii 
into my possession. As I at first suggested, it is a varielv 
or Saccolabium. It requires a strong heat and abundant 
moisture to keep it in good health. I do not know its 
worth now, but a short time ago it was very reasonable in 
price.—M. B. 

409. —Description Of soils (Sussex).— The No. 1. 
sample of loam is a fairly good and rather heavy loam, 
that shouM, if well manured and cultivated, suit such crops 
as Strawtiorries, fruit-trees, Roses, &c. No. 2 sample is a 
light thin soil ; but if well manured and cultivated should 
b_* suitable for most vegetables and flowering plants. 
It is hardly heavy enough (lacking staple) for fruit culture. 
In the case of the latter soil abundance of water would be 
needed, or timely surface mulchings of half-decay id 
stable-manure, &c., should be applied to prevent drought. 

410. -Potting Cattleyas (Triatur).— Yes, you 
should see at once to the condition of these plants. Do 
not pot for pot ting’s sake ; but they will want resurfacing 
as soon as past flower. I maintain that a Cattleya should 
not be potted oftener than about once in three or four 
\ ears, but it will want resurfacing ever vear. using good 
Inown peat-fibre havingmost of theflnesoifshaken out of it: 
t his should be mixed with a little chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
using in the course of surfacing a little sharp sand. Do 
not now touch the like of C. gigas and C. Dowiana or C. 
aurea.— M. B. 

411. — Orchids “going Wrong” (//. Harrison).— I 
do not wonder at the plants "going wrong;” in fact, I.should 
wonder more if they did not do so. I am surprised you 
have any alive. You have treated them as if they were 
aquatics. I cannot help you with such wretched plants. I 
see you say 1 have not been your instructor, for which I 
am thankful. Having brought your plants into such a bad 
state, “ falling out of their pots without a root,” I am not 
ambitions to begin to try to help you restore them, but if 
you put them on a good strong fire anil get some fresh 
ones, I may then venture to answer am question you may 
ask.—M. B. 

412. —Orchids with Ferns, <fcc. (Wosiingham).- 
The following plants should suit you admirably,'but vou 
must keep the atmosphere moist all th ■ year round : Ada 
aurantiaca, Epidendruni radicans, Lvc.iste Skinneri, Mas- 
devallia Hum ana, Masdevallia Veitchiuna, Odontoglossum 
Alexandra, O. cirrhosum, O. Halli, O. luteo-purpureum, 
Oneidium tigrinnm, O. varicoaum. I do not wonder at 
your Pelargoniums, ic., being a failure ; there is no doubt 
but the difficulty is with the glass. Then, again, an atuus- 
phere that Kerns and the plants which I have quoted abo\ e 
like will not suit soft-wooded flowering plants.—M. B. 

413. — Orchids to grow in an Bast India 
house ((/. Tompkins).— The following are the Orchids 
which 1 would advise you to start with: Aiirides crispum, 
Ac rides Fieldingi, Aiirides odoratutn purpurascens, 
Aiirides suavissimum, Angracum citratum, Angracuin 
Sanderianum, Saccolabium Blumei majus, S. guttatum 
giganteum, S. giganteum, Vanda Kiinballiana, V. tricolor, 
V. suavis. With these you will have a very nice dozen. 
H aving two ranked leaves, these last-named plants always 
look beautiful, even when not in flower. The lowest tem¬ 
perature should be 60 degs. for these plants.— M. B. 

414. — Phaius grandifolius (R. Johnston).— This 
is the right name of the Orchid-flowers from plants sent 
you from the Island of Jamaica; but it is not a native of 
that place, but was taken there now more than a hundred 
years ago, and since then it has become naturalised. It 
grows ^spontaneously in Northern India, and in various 
places in Cochin China. It is a very useful and pretty 
Orchid, and grows well in an ordinary stove with other 
plants. It requires to be potted as an ordinary stove 
plant, and it takes a liberal supply of water when growing, 
less during the winter months, but at no season should it 
be kept dry.—M. B 


415. — Ferns for covering rock work (Anxious). 
—Plant some of the genus Nephrolepison the naked parts 
of the fernery. They have thin, wiry rhizomes that creep 
over and about such places. They grow and spread rapidly, 
making long pendent fronds, which are very beautiful, it. 
exaltata should be planted in the largest and most vacant 
place, and will make pinnate fronds from 2 feet to 4 feet 
or more long, and some 2 inches or 3 inches broad. N. 
peclinata is another beautiful, but smaller plant, making 
narrow, pinnate fronds from 1 foot to 8 feet long. The 
above two species are the most useful. Other good kinds 
are N. hirsutula, N. undulata, N. tuberosa, &c.—J. J. 

416. — Blood Lilies (Hee man thus) (H. B .).—You 
should pot these bulbs at once. The pots should be well 
drained, and the soil should be good turfy friable loam, of 
not too stiff a nature, and, when the plants are in good 
growing order, they should have a little weak liquid- 
manure given them. I do not like to mix manure with 
the soil, and I have proved that liquid-manure is the 
best stimulant, for some years ago, when I first formal 
this idea, being in a place where many plants wen.* 
grown, a dozen of them were given me, and a dozen to 
another man. The plants of one were potted in loam 
and manure mixed, the others were potted in puiv 
loam, and treated to manure-water, and for three years I 
noted that the latter grew better, and flowered infinitely 
finer. They are plants that like an abundant supply of 
moisture ; but when the growth is about flnishe.I less* 
should be given, and the plants may, for short intervals, 
be allowed to become quite dry. During this dry or 
resting season they should be kept in a temperat ure of 
about 40 degs. or 45 degs. I have seen some garden*. t* put 
them on the hot-water pipes to ripen them, but I do not 
like such treatment. They may be grown in an ordinary 
stove.—J, J. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, which, 
should be addressed fo the Editor of Gardening Ilm*. 
rftATRD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W. C. 

Names Of plants .—H. C. A .—These names are as 
near as we can tell. Specimens are such miserable little 
scraps, and unfertile : 1, Polystichum capense; 2, A I.a-Urea 
species ; 3, Asplenium tnarinum ; 4, Cyrtomium folcu'.uui; 

5, A Lastrea species ; 6, Adiantum glaueophyllum.- 

G. B. A.—I, Cattleya amethystoglossa ; 2, Dendrobium 

primulinum ;3, Dendrobium crystallinum.-IK. A. — Dcii- 

drobium flmbriatum oculatum.- Borderer .—OJont >- 

glossum Reichenheimi.- G. M.— 1, Adiantum gracilli- 

uium ; 2, Asplenium foruosuiu ; 3, Aspilium eberneum ; 

4, Cyrtomium caryotideum.- B. J —l, Dendrobium 

Devonianum; 2, Dendrobium Dalhousieanum.- B. D'ck- 

mn. —1, Erauthemuin pulchellum ; 2, Tabcrmi-moulana 
coronaria, fl.-pl. ; a good substitute for a Gardenia, but it. 

lacks the delicious odour.- B. J oh tut on .—Phaius gran ju - 

folius ; not indigenous to Jamaica.- A. Knight, Burton. 

on-Trent .—A variety of Epimedium pinnatum.- K. L. IJ. 

—The Hyacinth sent is not a wild one, but must have been 
planted at some time in the garden. It is not unlike the 

kind called Charles Dickens.- Robin .—Aralia Sieboldi. 

It will do well out-of-doors in the summer season. It con 
certainly be cut down if straggling. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not anmoer emeries by post, and that toe cannot wulcr - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

North of Ireland.— Apply to Messrs. Richard Smith & 

Co., Worcester.-*/. Jackson.— By all means please send 

the article on Asparagus Kale.- J. C .—Apply to Mr. W. 

Dean, Solihull, Birmingham.-ff'm. A. Vincent. —Apply 

to Mr. Nicholson, Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew.- Lire 

Stock Lover. —Please repeat queries, and give your name 

and address.- Amateur Photographer. —When our next 

photographic competition takes place it will be duly ami 

fully announced in Gardening. - Tiger.—We should 

advise you to plant out the Hellebonis niger in good soil. 

It can be done at any time now.- Charcoal. —You have 

evidently got the green-leaved Aspidistra ; the variegated 
form can be purchased from almost any florist. Keeping 
the plant dry would be a bad and useless plan.- Per¬ 

plexed.— Consult the advertising columns of Gardening. 

Which Lycopodium doyou mean t - Mark Wheeler.— We 

should say the conservatory border was much too narrow 
(6 inches) to grow anything well in. Are the dimensions 

given correct ?- G. F. Butler.— The Marguerites seem to 

have been crowded up with other plants. Is thiB so? 

Please give particulars of treatment.- Grandifiora.— 

We cannot tell you who raised or rather selected the 

Primula in miestion.- Arthuriana. —Please send your 

name and address, and then j our enquiry will be duly 
attended to. 


BIRDS. 

417.—Dove-COt.—I should be very much obliged if 
“ Doultiug” or anyone else would describe a rather orna¬ 
mental dove-cot for about fifty pigeons? The obligation 
would be increased if there were an accompanying plan 
and elevation. I want an entirely detached structure.— 
H. C. Tonbridge. 

338. — Treatment of a Bullfinch — Doubtless by 
this time your bird is dead. It is evident it has paralysis 
or some other allied complaint. Bullfinches, as a rule, are 
rather difficult to keep for any length of time. Possibly, 
the reason of this is that most of them are not fed on suit¬ 
able food, and also on account of their being in close con¬ 
finement.— Ernest W. Jenner. 

339. —Canary sailing .—Your Canary has a very badly 
impared digestion, and it is doubtful if it is curable. A 
rusty nail in the w-ater is not exactly beneficial to the bird, 
and a continuanoe of this practice is highly detrimental. 
I should advocate that the seed be scalded before giving 
to the bird. Keep moderately warm, but do not overdo 
this.— Ernest W. Jenner. 

-Give the bird plain Canary and German Rape-seed, 

and each day, t ill she recovers, drop six drops of glycerine 
into her water-tin and stir it up with a glass rod. Do not 
discontinue the rusty nail.—A. Q. Botlkr. 
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FRUIT. 


PEACHES ON OPEN WALLS. 

I feel certain that, with due preparation in the 
first place and good management afterwards, 
it is possible to grow to the greatest perfection 
Peaches on open walls in either England or 
Wales, and possibly some parts of Scotland. 
When these notes are being read some may say, 
“You might grow such varieties as Early 
Beatrice, Hale’s Early, Alexander, and other 
such poor varieties, but what about our standard 
sorts 7” My employer would not tolerate such 
varieties, so I have to provide such as Royal 
George, Noblesse, Alexandra Noblesse, Stirling 
Castle, Grosse Mignonne, Walburton Admirable, 
Sea Eagle, Dymond, Barrington, and Bellegarde. 
All the above are excellent in flavour, and ought 
to satisfy the most fastidious in this respect. Of 
course the above will have to be grown well to 
bring out their highest qualities, but many 
appear to think that because the trees are on 
open walls any kind of treatment is sufficient. 
Now', I do not say that the same amount of 
attention is needed, or that the trees require it, 
but I must say that if one-half the attention 
which is bestowed on trees under glass were 
given to those on open walls, good Peach-trees 
would be seen in far more gardens than at the 
present time. With Peach-trees under glass 
Good borders are provided, and although 
these need not be so elaborate as many are 
usually made, why not have good borders for 
trees on open walls ? Agafci, in the majority of 
gardens where Peaches are grown under glass 
insects are not allowed to gain a footing, and 
before starting into growth or before the blos¬ 
som opens timely fumigating is practised for 
the destruction of green-fly. I daresay in a 
great many gardens where Peaches are attempted 
to be grow'n on open walls the young shoots 
are allow'ed to be literally eaten up ; conse¬ 
quently the first growths are destroyed. At 
this juncture those in charge think it time to com¬ 
mence applying some insecticide, and if the 
trees are not dead, a feeble attempt is made by 
Nature to force out fresh growths. Possibly 
the trees may make a lot of growth, but on 
account of our short summers this cannot be 
ripened up as it ought to be, consequently the 
trees get into a l>ad state, and then the con¬ 
clusion is arrived at that it is not possible to 
grow Peaches successfully on open walls. But 
u the trees had been washed previous to the 
opening of the blossoms, and again as soon as 
tnepetals fell, clean growth would have been had 
from the first. Whilst the trees are in bloom, 
aod on fine days, I generally go over the flowers 
with a camel’s-hair brush, so as to ensure a 
perfect set, and this I have had for several years 
past. It is also wise to protect the trees whilst 
m bloom. A movable coping of either glass or 
wood, about 18 inches in width, is a great pro¬ 
tection, and from this should be hung a warm 
woollen netting. This must not be put on so as 
to remain permanent whilst the trees are in 
bloom, but be fixed so as to be removed by day 
and replaced in the evening, but on cold days 
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allow the covering to remain on. I hope by 
the foregoing remarks that it will be the means 
of others attempting the growth of Peaches on 
open walls. When the planting season comes 
round again, operations should be commenced 
early to ensure a successful start. 

Forming tiie borders.— It is well known 
that the Peach detests stagnant moisture at the 
roots, although it will take a plentiful supply in 
well-drained and aerated borders, so the site 
must be efficiently drained. As it is my 
practice to partially root-prune or relift any 
Peach-trees which may require it in the autumn 
of the year, either through the buds of the 
young snoots being yellow or through growing 
too luxuriantly, it is then quite a pleasure to see 
the border so friable ana the bottom so free 
from stagnant moisture—plain evidence that the 
labour expended in draining the border was 
time well spent. The border provided should 
be quite 2 teet in depth and 6 feet or 8 feet in 
width, and should also be against a wall 
with a south aspect. Two-inch drain-tiles 
should be laid $ feet apart, running from 
the back to the front, along which a main 
should run, slightly lower than the border, 
and a suitable outlet must be provided. If 
the subsoil is of a cold clay, the bottom should 
be laid with old bricks, and also be grouted 
in. On this the drain-tiles should be laid, and 
the whole covered with rough stone, broken 
bricks, or rough ballast. If turf is available, 
this should he cut and laid Grass-side downwards 
over the drainage, which should now be in a 
perfect condition. The next consideration is 
the composition of the border, but no doubt 
this will be considered beforehand. The Peach 
is a limestone subject, or rather thrives,better 
on this formation than any other, and where 
the soil is naturally of a limestone marl, there 
the Peach will thrive to perfection. All gar¬ 
deners prefer turf which has been cut and 
stacked up for six months as the main ingredient 
for all fruit borders, but in many instances, and 
my own in particular, we have to put up with 
the natural soil as taken from the site. But if 
turf can be had, all the better ; this must be 
chopped up with a spade, and to six cartloads 
add one of old lime rubbish from an old building, 
with the addition of charcoal. This must be 
wheeled into the border whilst in a fairly dry 
condition, and well beaten with the back of a 
fork. In the case of the natural soil having to 
be utilised, to six loads add one each of old ume 
rubbish, well-burned garden refuse, or wood- 
ashes, a fair proportion of charcoal, and, if to 
be had, one load of good dry road-scrapings, the 
whole to be well mixed together. With a 
border of this description, and about a couple 
of barrow-loads of loam to place about the roots 
whilst planting, no one need envy the turf. 
Being of a more solid description than turf, this 
must not be packed so firmly in the border, and 
I would rather wait a month than work it whilst 
wet. 

Planting. —The selection of the trees will be 
the first consideration. Trees budded on a suit¬ 
able stock are, no doubt, very important, and 
fruit-tree nurserymen worthy of the name are 
generally very particular in having a suitable 
stock, so I do not trouble myself on this point. 


as up to the present time I have had no grounds 
for complaint. I mention this, as I have heard 
some growers who have been chronicling their 
failures attribute them to an unsuitable stock. 
Some prefer trees styled “ maidens,” but I 
prefer a tree with six shoots, which would be 
three years from the bud. Older trees I do not 
care about, unless prepared in a private garden. 
The trees when received should be immediately 
planted, weather permitting, as the roots should 
not be allowed to remain out of the ground any 
longer than is really necessary. Plant firmly 
and well, placing some fresh loam about the 
roots. A layer of strawy manure should be laid 
over the extremity of the roots to keep out 
drying winds, when all will be ready for a 
vigorous start in the spring. The trees must 
not be fixed to the walls until the border has 
settled, when the branches must be evenly 
spread out, bringing the lower tier into 
an almost horizontal position, keeping the 
centre open. Do not cut off the ends of 
the shoots, but as they start in the spring 
disbud back to the well-ripened wood. The 
shoots must be laid out evenly as they grow, 
taking particular care not to overcrowd the 
branches. If the shoots are likely to grow 
strongly, or it may be that one or two will be 
growing stronger than their neighbours, these 
must be checked by timely nipping off the 
points and encouraging the laterals to grow. 
Some people pinch out the laterals as they grow, 
encouraging the shoots, so that by the end of 
the season they appear like fishing-rods. This 
is what we may call the abuse of the extension 
system, and some have tried to make others 
believe that this is extension pure and simple, 
when it is no such thing. A judicious course of 
pinching and laying in of laterals is what I call 
the rational extension system, and such as all 
good Peach-growers practise, either under glass 
or against walls in the open air. As regards the 
fixing of the trees, I think wires are preferable. 
There is not the harbour for insects, and the 
labour of arranging the shoots is more expedi¬ 
tiously performed than the old-fashioned nailing. 


304. — Forcing: Strawberries. — The 
best sized, pots for early Strawberries to ripen 
fruit in March and April are 5-inch ones, and they 
are far better than boxes. I would grow 
Vicomtesse Herf.cart de Thury and the good old 
variety Keen’s Seedling. The plants should be 
started in a mild heat in November and grown 
on steadily on shelves near the glass-roof. In 
order to ensure success the plants Bhould be 
rooted about the end of July in 3-inch pots and 
be planted in the 5-inch ones in good loam and 
decayed manure about the end of August. 
Placed in an open, sunny position out-of-doors, 
they soon form good crowns.—J. D. E. 

279.— Treatment of a Persimmon.— 
This is the American Date Plum (Diospyros 
virginiana). The seeds should be sown at once 
in a gentle warmth and the seedlings grown as pot 
plants for a year or two, when they will succeed in 
the open, if you live anywhere near London or 
south of London. The tree reaches to about 
60 feet in height. It occasionally produces fruit 
in this country.—J. J. 
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348.—Training Peaches.— Peaches will 
do very well trained on wires, if the latter are 
close to the wall, so that the young leaves and 
flowers may benefit from its warmth. I should 
recommend the wires to be painted—it will not 
take up much time to rub a coat of paint over 
them—and then contact with the wire will not 
injure the bark. Do not crowd the branches. 
The bearing-shoots should be not less than 
6 inches apart, to give room to lay in the young 
wood. In disbudding again do not be afraid to 
thin the shoots. In the majority of cases one 
at the base and a leader are all that is required. 
Above all things keep down insects. In the 
early stages of growth Tobacco-powder is the 
best insecticide. As the season advances syringe 
with soap-suds.—E. H. 

361.—Strawberries on a chalky soil. 
—The best Strawberry for a difficult position is 
Vicomtesse de Thury. Try and get some heavy 
loam or clay to work in the land. The latter 
makes the soil more holding. Cow or pig- 
manure is best for such land. A good dressing 
of salt is useful when preparing the land for the 
Strawberries ; it makes the soil more retentive 
of moisture. Heavy mulchings will also be 
desirable. Some kinds of Strawberries will not 
succeed on the chalk unless the latter is covered 
with a couple of feet of good loam.—E. H. 

- Unless they are liberally treated Straw¬ 
berries do not remain in a productive state on 
such a soil so long as when the subsoil is of a 
cooler nature. Probably your plants are old and 
past bearing a full crop. I think you would do 
better if you made a fresh plantation every 
second year, and destroyed the old ones. I do 
not say it is always so, but, in j our case, it is a 
mistake to cut off all the old leaves, as the 
removal of the foliage prevents the ripening of 
the crowns. You nad better make a fresh 
plantation at once for fruiting next year.— 
J. C. C. 

357.—Apple “ muck.”— This stuff is not 
of much value as a manure or for mulching pur¬ 
poses. To get rid of it you may spread it over 
the ground and dig it in. The farmers of 
Devonshire and Somersetshire generally cart it 
to a heap with other “muck,” and turn it ail 
up together. Sometimes also they cart it into 
the orchard and let the pigs and sheep eat what 
they like of it, and what remains is allowed to 
waste, which it quickly does by the action of 
rain and fiost; but I never saw that the ground 
was in any way benefited by it.—J. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The bright sunshine of the past few days has brought 
the flowers on with a rush. A light shade for a few hours 
in the middle of the day will be beneficial to Azaleas, and 
other plants the Howers of which are fully open. Water¬ 
ing now will be rather a heavy business, but there must 
be no neglect, not even for a few minutes. The good cul¬ 
tivator always feels uncomfortable when a plant hangs its 
leaves from drought, and rightly so, as there should be a 
sympathetic feeling between the grower and his plants. 
In the case of recently potted plants more care is neces¬ 
sary. A thin shade or a dash over with the syringe will be 
better than running any risk of souring the fresh soil before 
the roots take possession. As plants go out of flower clean 
off dead flowers and seeds, put into shape, and syringe 
freely to encourage new growth. If possible remove them 
to a "deep pit to make growth, or some house where a 
genial temperature is kept up. Shift autumn-struck 
Fuchsias into the blooming pots ; if the plants have been 
kept moving all the winter they will make fine specimens 
by July. Young growipg plants of Brugmansia will take 
liberal shifts. Older plants should have liquid-manure. 
Large specimens will be usefnl for plunging out in some 
sheltered Bpot on the lawn about the middle of June. The 
Agapanthus is a grand plant for a large tub to stand out 
in summer, and there is also a good deal of decorative 
force in it for the conservatory ; it is very easily grown, 
and flowers freely when getting a little pot-bound. May 
be increased now by division. I like the old blue form 
best, though the white one gives variety. Dwarf, graceful 
plants for edgings to groups and facing up generally are 
always useful. Isolepis gracilis is easily increased by 
division or seeds. The common Selaginella denticulate 
is a tower of strength to the decorator. Little bits dibbled 
in somewhat thickly in light sandy soil in pots, boxes, or 
pans, and kept in a close, shady house till the growtu is 
falling over the sides of the pots, will be valuable all 
through the summer and winter. This Selaginella will 
also make a neat margin to borders in the conservatory. 
Camellias will soon be post their best, and if any plants 
require putting into shape the pruning may now be done. 
If grown in pots there is not much pruning required ; but 
when planted out in the borders there comes a time when 
the knife must be used. Pot-bound Orange-trees may 
now have a shift. The pots must be well drained, and a 
little Moss or rough turfy soil placed over the drainage to 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" mat/ be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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keep the fine soil running in among the crocks. Look 
over the climbers frequently to keep things in trim—thin¬ 
ning out where too crowded, and tying in where necessary 
to give the needful support. More ventilation will be re¬ 
quired now in the early morning; it will be better to let 
the fires go out now every morning, and light igain in the 
afternoon. Cool plant-houses will soon do without flre- 
heat, especially where the sun goes down with the wind in 
the south. The house devoted to Heaths, for instance, 
may have fires discontinued now, as the drying i tmos- 

S here created by hot pipes will have a prejudicial effect. 

,epot Palms, Dracamas, and other greenhouse foliage 
plants. 

Stove. 

Keep a keen watch upon insects. Mealy-bug will in¬ 
crease fast now if left undisturbed. A good" washing with 
the syringe with a mixture of soft-soap and paraffin solu¬ 
tion will if brought to bear forcibly upon them do much 
good. The plant requires to be held by someone in such 
a position that the stream of liquid can be brought to bear 
directly upon them with sufficient force to clear them 
out. Thrips often attack the leaves of Crotons at this 
season, especially if the atmosphere has l>een too dry. 
Fumigation with Tobacco or sponging and syringing will 
all be useful aids in the very necessary effort of olearing 
them out entirely. They will soon destroy the beauty of 
a plant by eating the tissues of the leaves, and reduce 
them to bare skeletons. It is a good plan to fumigate 
gently once a fortnight as a precautionary measure. Of 
course, this gentle fumigation will not suffice when the 
insects have gained a footing. Stronger measures are re¬ 
quired then. This is a good time to break uplarge clumps 
of the Amazon Lily for stook purposes. A few of tne 
large bulbs may be potted singly for the drawing-room 
taMe; others may be potted three or more in a pot. Half- 
a-dozen good bulbs in a 10-inch pot will soon develop into 
a good-sized specimen. Y'oung Amaryllis may be potted 
in larger pots. The flowers of Amaryllises will ripen in a 
warm, well-ventilated house. Many people are raising 
seedlings, so that in the near future Amaryllises will prob¬ 
ably become more numerous, and the bulbs in consequence 
cheaper. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Paper covers may still be used on cold nights. During 
the last week the thermometer has fallen rather low for 
the season at night, whilst the days have been very bright 
and sunny. Do the necessary watering in the morning, 
but do not give water until it is required. The syringe 
also may be brought into requisition in the forenoon, but 
not afterwards at present. Those who wish it may buy a 
few “Geraniums'’ to give colour and tone. They will be 
safe enough now with a paper covering over them at night. 
Fuchsias are growing rapidly. Some hardy things, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Forget-me-nots. Roses, Auriculas, and Prim¬ 
roses, are very effective in groups. Foliage plants, such as 
Fan Palms, Dracaena iudivisa, and anything of a graceful 
nature, like the hardy Bamboo, may have their leaves 
sponged or syringed every fine day. Seeds of many half- 
hardy things may be soivn now, "including Balsams, Pe¬ 
tunias, dec. 

The North House. 


This will be a very useful place now. No plant-growing 
establishment is complete without a house in a shady 
pasition for retarding purposes. Especially is this neces¬ 
sary to the exhibitor, as without it he would find it very 
difficult to time his plants to have them in all the best 
possible condition on the show day. Of course, the north 
house is just the place for the fernery ; but there are 
many other purposes that a house facing north can be put 
to in the way indicated. 

Prop&gatlng-house. 

To a great extent the taking of cuttings has ceased 
for the present, the necessary stock having in most places 
been secured. A few pots of cuttings here and there will 
he always on the go ; but this house is now chiefly filled 
with young stock, some growing on and others still in the 
cutting pots, waiting to be potted off. Cyc lamens, Prim¬ 
ulas, including obconioa. Cockscombs, Aralias, and many 
other things in the shape of young stuff are being pushed 
on. Cuttings of Poinsettias, Bouvardias, Begonias, and 
other winter-blooming plants are ready to pot off, and if 
delayed only for a day or two will get a check that will be 
felt at the season. 


Ferns under Glass. 


Those Ferns w’hich have not been repotted should be 
seen to now% as the soil during the winter gets close and 
sour, and the plants will certainly pay for repotting. Use 
good open soil—half turfy loam "and" half leaf-mould with 
some sand to keep it open. This is a good time for re¬ 
arranging Fern-cases, and adding new compost to the 
mounds. Bits of freestone and charcoal may be added to 
keep the soil open. 

Window Gardening. 

Green-flies on Pelargoniums must be kept down. If taken 
promptly, handpicking will get rid of them. A damp 
sponge may be drawn over the leaves occasionally when¬ 
ever time permits. Freesios must he allowed to go grad¬ 
ually to rest. When the flow'ers are over, hy-ond-bye, the 
pots may stand out in the sunshine till August, and the 
bulbs then shaken out and repotted. Other bulbs may be 
planted out in the borders. Chinese Primulas are some¬ 
times grown on for a second year. Young plants are 
best, but there is no reason why the old plants should not 
he saved. Give them a little rest after flowering in a 
cool position, then shake out and repot. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The lawn-mower must now go its regular weekly round 
if the turf is to be got into good condition for lawn- 
tennis ; the heavy roller will also be beneficial. Turf may 
yet be laid if the hose can be used, though according to 
ancient ideas it is too late for the work. Circumstances 
over which I have had no control will compel me to lay 
down turf for some time longer yet; but with a good 
supply of water I do not anticipate any difficulty in mak¬ 
ing a lawn fit for use within a month after the work is 
finished. Lawn Grass seeds may be sown now; it is better 
to sow thickly. White Clover seeds should be sown on 
lawns where the Grass is thin, a light dressing of nitrate 
of soda or some other artificial manure being given at the 
same time. Continue to use weed killers on weedy walks 
in dry, settled weather. The soil works well now’ for sow- 
| ing annuals in beds and borders. More attention should. 


I think, be given to them. Biennials, such as Foxgloves, 
Antirrhinums, Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, Ac., may 
still be planted. Hollyhocks should have the ground well 
prepared, leaving a small basin round each plant for water¬ 
ing when the planting is finished. Pot off and grow on 
Dahlias in heat till established, and then harden off in 
oold-pit. Continue to plant Gladioli at intervals to have 
a succession of spikes for cutting. Get the planting of 
Carnations finished, and if birds peck the foliage protect 
with netting or cotton. Mulch Pansy-beds with rich com¬ 
post, and press the soil round the oollars of the plants. 
Where this has not been done many of the plants will die 
from having been disturbed by frost. Gaillardin gr&ndi- 
flora maxima should have special attention given to it. 
Continue the planting of Hollies and other evergreens. If 
dry weather continues see to the watering and mulching, 
and use the garden engine to damp the foliage every 
afternoon. Sow plenty of Mignonette and Sweet Peas for 
succession. Sweet Peas which have been started in pots 
may now’ be planted out. 

Fruit Garden. 

Uncover fruit-trees in blossom during the day when not 
cold or windy, and replace the covers at night, exoept 
where fishing-nets only are used. The object is to secure 
a free circulation of air. Peaches are backward this sea¬ 
son, and I hope to obtain a good set, as the blooms look 
healthy. Grafting may be done now; but it is not of 
much use to graft old trees with the roots deep in the 
ground—better plant young trees. There is, however, 
plenty of work for the grafter without operating upon the 
very old and infirm. Strawberries in pots under gl&SB will 
set freely now without assistance if the ventilation is right. 
Thin the young fruits, as small Strawberries have out 
little value. Use the syringe freely upon plants in forcing- 
houses after the fruits are set. There wul be a good deal 
of work among Vines in forcing-houses now. Never per¬ 
mit the sub-laterals to extend. They do less harm when 
rubbed off early. It is,not necessary to leave lateral 
growth at all below the bunches, the shoots are best 
rubbed; but the eyes will not start if the laterals have a 
little freedom above the bunches—but even here too much 
growth is not good before colouring begins. Afterwards 
a little extension may in some cases be beneficial if there 
is room; but do not permit crowding. I.*te Vines are 
only fairly started, and such kinds os Gres Colman, Lady 
Downe’s, and Muscats, should have regular fires till the 
nights get warm and the weather settled. It is better to 
do the work now than when the days are short in autumn. 
Shift on Pines if any successions require larger pots. 
Suckers also may be taken off stools and started in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots, and plunged in bottom-heat. Early Peaches 
are now swelling freely, and may have stimulants to give 
size to the fruit. See that there are no dry spots in the 
borders. Keep the young wood neatly trained in, and 
above all things do not crowd. Use the engine or syringe 
daily, but keep a drier atmosphere when ripening begins. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Fetch up arrears in planting and sowing now; the 
weather is fine, and the land in fine working condition. 
Sow Celery in the open air for the late crop. Cover with 
fine rich soil and keep moist. The seeds will germinate 
quicker If the seed-bed is covered at night with a mat. 
Prick off Celery for main crop. Carter's Incomparable 
Crimson is a good variety and keeps well, and Sutton’s 
Sulham Prize Pink is a splendid keeper; it is a large, 
robust-growing variety. In pricking out Celery for the 
main crop place a layer of very old manure in the bottom 
of the frame, which should be on a hard surfaoe. Keep 
the young plants moist and shaded, covering with mats at 
night so long as frosty nights continue. Shift on Toma¬ 
toes to get them strong. As the seasons are now, small, 
weakly plants do not have much chance. Get the soil 
well turned up and sweetened for the outside crop. 
Tomatoes in heated houses are now growing freely, and 
require very frequent attentions in disbudding side shoots, 
tying, setting the fruits, Ac. Keep fires going steadily, 
mid give special attention to the ventilation. Anything 
like stuffiness must be avoided, or the foundation for 
disease will surely bo laid. Plants in pots carrying fruit 
must be well supported with stimulant. If the case re¬ 
quires it, place a zinc oollar inside the tops of the pots, 
and apply a rich top-dressing—the roots will soon find it, 
and it will prove a great Bource of strength, better than 
giving so much liquid food, which tends to make the soil 
sour and the roots unhealthy, and the growth diseased. For 
home use Ham Green Favourite is a valuable kind ; it is 
smooth and of medium size. Sow Turnips in s mn.l l quan¬ 
tities. Early Milan is a good variety. Spinach also should 
at present only be sowm in comparative small quantities 
at rather frequent intervals. Do not forget the New 
Zealand Spinach ; it is invaluable for a dry, hot summer— 
plant in a warm, sunny spot. The plants are best raised 
in heat and planted out end of May. Lose no time now 
in getting in the seeds of Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Dahlias will now need particular care, and as they are 
among the few things that seem to flourish anywhere, how¬ 
ever smoke-laden the atmosphere, and at the same time 
are of the greatest value, botn for ordinary garden decora¬ 
tion and the production of cut flowers, they amply deserve 
any amount of attention. Cuttings inserted last month 
will be rooted by this time, and the sooner they are potted 
off singly after this occurs the better. Keep them close 
for a time in a moderately-warm house or pit until estab¬ 
lished and growing, then harden off and gradually expose 
to the open air. Plenty of water should be given at all 
stages, drought quickly checking the growth of these 
succulent subjects. If there is time to do so the early- 
struck plants may be advantageously shifted on into 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots early in May, standing them in a oool-frame 
with the tops near the glass. In a late season, when it is 
not safe to plant out until June is advancing, this is an 
excellent plan. Put in the last batch of cuttings 
at once. Old ground-roots that are not required for 
the purposes of propagation should now be looked 
over, removing any decayed portions, damping 
them if too dry, and, especially if early bloom is desired, 
it is not now too soon to lay them out in boxes of 
light soil placed near the gloss in a oool-house to start. If 
desired, a few of the earlier shoots may be taken off as 
cuttings and rooted; they will oome In nioely to make 
UIK: ■ i 
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“ *ofc-roota M for planting out next year, and it is far better 
toroise a few young plants thu» otxmnonally than to make 
tb old roots do duty year after year. It many shoots 
appear, in any ease thin them out well, leaving three of the 
bet only ; this is quite enough to form a good-sized and 
sh,pely *bush. Seedling singles must he potted off at once: 
t hse arrow verv fast and strong with but little heat. The 
n<*r dwarf, or Torn Thumb. Dahlias, which only grow a 
foil to IS inches in height, are very nice as front-row 
pknts or for small gardens. If not already done, seeds of 
A tern. Ten-week Stocks, Zinnias, and othereof this class 
oight to he sown at once, placing the boxes on a green- 
hwise shelf or in a moderately warm frame. When up the 
Mailings must lie pricked off singly, this being done either 
irto other boxes or, better, into a bed of soil in a frame 
o-er a gentle hot-bed, where they sill grow faster than 
U* the other method. No time must be lost in shifting a 
rnmber of nice little plants of Zonal and other Pelar- 
oilimns, Fuchsias, Petunias,Calceolarias, and others from 
. irn-h into . r *-inch pots, with which to furnish window 
loves, balconies, and so forth. (Jelsia oretica is a charm- 
ng and easily -managed window plant, that seems now to 
tave gone almost out of cultivation, which is a pity, 
tepot Yallota purpurea and also any hard-wooded plants 
•ct i u i ring It. B- 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extract» from a garden diary from April ItifA 
to April 23 rd. 

Made alterations in the hardy fernery, thinning out 
.vhere too crowded, and making additions elsewhere. 1 
uu rather late with the work, iu» the plant* are beginning 
o grow ; but plenty of water will keep all right, and a* 
he (ttvution is a shady one the plants will soon get estab- 
ished again. Top-dressed the old fernery with light rich 
toil. Pruned Clematises, Ivies, and other trailing growth 
vhere running over other plants. Finished pruning ever 
;reen shrubs, including Hollies, Boxes. Yews, Ac. Planted 
Innatiscs out of pots to cover the stems of some old trees. 


relief. The bonds of neutral foliage plants may be from 
9 inches to IS inches or more wide, according to the size 
of the tieds. One large bed is generally edged with the 
Variegated Coltsfoot. The plants die down every winter, 
and os the underground stems sometimes travel a consid¬ 
erable distance before showing above ground, they have 
| to be replanted even season. Pruned hack Marshal Niel 
Roses in the early-house where the flowers have besn cut. 
If fine blooms are wanted it is best to pmne back hard as 
soon as the last blossoms are cut, as young wood made 
early will ripen well and come into bloom aarly without 
much forcing. Thinned Grapes in the second-house, and 
dressed the bordeis with artificial manure. I think imme¬ 
diately after thinning is the best time to give stimulants. 
The roots are now active, and will soon take it up. I 
generally sprinkle the dry powder over the border and 
water it in. Shall not use the syringe upon the Vines 
after thinning, as 1 am not quite sure about the purity 
of the water ; bul. the necenMar.) moisture will he kept up 
by damping borders and floors. Fumigated plant-house* 
as a preventse against green-fly. 


TERRACE GARDENS. 

In the formation of gardens on rising ground 
terraces are sometimes necessary, and where 
there is plenty of length and breadth, especially 
the latter, a great deal may be done in the lay¬ 
ing out and planting, to hide much of the stiff¬ 
ness and formality inseparable from such arti¬ 
ficial surroundings. In the accompanying en¬ 
graving this appears to have been the aim, for 
at one side of the terrace raised beds of simple 
form break the monotony of the flatness without 
destroying the noble breadth, as might easily 
and would generally be done by a set of beds of 
more formal pattern running through the centre 


Terrace garden at Waterview, Passage West, eo. Cork, Ireland. The ilower-beds edged with stone. 


l-arge hole* were dug and filled in with good Mil to give 
them a sUrt. I have already various kinds »f Honey¬ 
suckles ana Virginian Creepers growing up tre« and get¬ 
ting nicel established. Sowed more annual* Stocks, 
Asters, Scabious, and Phlox Prummondi have wen sown 
on a south tiorder for transplanting. They sill not be 
much behind Hume sown in frames, and it is iunoaaible to 
prick off everything. Pricked off Iceland Pojpies sown 
under glass into boxes. Shall keep them in a frane for the 
present, asl want to get them strong. 1 see he clnrnps 
of Iceland Poppies in the borders have passed tfrough the 
winter very well; but they are so bright and slow v there 
is not often too many of them, and sometime* old plants 
die off in whiter, so it is always desirable to raise a few 
young plant* annually. Potted off seedling F«rtis. It is 
not often 1 have to sow spores of the conimoi varieties, 
as the Fern house is always damp and shaty, and the 
spores drop about and grow thickly in the lamp earth 
under the stages, and the plants soon get string enough 
to pot up. Spore* of Maiden hairs grow very reely in the 
basket* in whioh a few Orchids are growin* suspended 
from the roof, the spores being carried up by he currents 
of air when the lights are op>en. Some of thee are left in 
the basket*, and look very interesting when he Orchid* 
are in flower, although they suffer Bouiewlut when the 
orchids are resting, but soon revive when wker is given 
freely. Put in more cuttings of Single and louble Petu¬ 
nias, of the new varieties, also Ivy leaved “ Jeraniuins.” 
Gave stimulants freely to Calceolarias, Plargjniums, 
Fuchsias, and other plant* showing flower-luds. A few 
neat stakes have been placed to all plant* whch are likely 
to require support. It is best to do this befoe the flower* 
are falling about; it save* time, and the pUits look the 
better for it. Mode a new plantation of YioUs in an open 
situation where the land is in good conditioi The plant* 
are intended for lifting and planting in frame in autumn. 
A little short spent Mushroom manure wiDbe sprinkled 
among them by-and bye. and if the weatherdtoukl be dry- 
water will be given. To have strong crown liberal treat¬ 
ment is necessary ; If planted and forgottn or neglected 
the result will not generally be satisfactry. Finished 
planting hardy edging plants ; a hand of gry or pea-green 
looks well between the <Irons and the brifbl flowers. 

It reduce* the demand for tendej^pi 
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or on each side, and which could uot well be 
planted in any but a formal way accentuating 
the general formality. Stone edges are used for 
raising the beds shown, and where natural un¬ 
dressed stone is to be had, no better dead edging 
can be found, its if properly formed it meets the 
desired end of retaining the soil and forms a 
happy hunting ground for many plants, which 
succeed better in such a position thau they do 
on the flat or with a freer root-run. Amongst 
these the 

Skdum.s (Stonecropa), mossy Saxifrages, and 
Sempervivums hold pride of place, and with 
these alone an excellent effect, agreeable alike 
in winter or in summer, can be produced. In 
edging the beds shown in the illustration the 
Stouecrops are largely used. The most suitable 
of these are Sedum acre and its varieties, S. a. 
aurcum (perhaps the best, being very distinct 
and bright in spring), S. a. elegant, silvery - 
white, rather delicate, and S. a. majus, a fine 
robust kind. Resides these, there are other well- 
known kinds, as S. Lydium, S. spurium (stoloni- 
ferum), and S. rupestre. Ivy is also freely 
used, and some of the neater kinds are very 
suitable for the purpose. Though, perhaps, 
requiring a little more care in planting for drap¬ 
ing upright stone edges than the Scaums, yet 
many of the mossy and other neat-growing 
Saxifrages may, by the exercise of a little judg 
ment, be made to play an important part. If in 
forming the edges fair spaces be left for them 
aud a little suitable soil given to start them, 
they will soon grow densely enough to keep the 


soil from dribbling through, and for some of 
the delicate varieties the well-drained position 
would be the best that could be chosen, espe¬ 
cially in a climate naturally humid. S. Wallacei 
(Camposi), S. Rurseriana, f$. B. major, ctesia, 
hypnoides, pallida, &c., would do well, and 
then there are the Sandworts (Arenaria), the 
Aubrietias, the smaller Campanulas, the Money¬ 
worts, Herniaria, and kindred subjects, and for 
very mild climates, liest of all, the lieautiful 
Mesembryanthemums, which, where they suc¬ 
ceed, present on a sunny day a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. Then, too, some of the Sem- 
pervivumB, especially the pretty and curious 
little arachuoides, are particularly useful, but 
enough has lieeu said to show the possibilities in 
dealiug with such a situation as the one shown, 
though the subject would be abnost inexhaust¬ 
ible even in dealing with hardy plants alone. 
The lover of such plants will have no difficulty 
in forming a mental picture of delightful walks 
along one or many such terraces with such flower- 
l»eds to rest the eye on, and the meeting of old 
frieuds in them that are neither garish nor 
evanescent. 

Flowkk-bkds planted as naturally os their 
surroundings will allow, and not slavish copies 
of what has been seen elsewhere, either in the 
material used or in the manner of using it, would 
be a source of pleasure to all who have the good 
fortune to see them. There is one lesson to be 
learnt from the illustration, which is, that in 
all cases where terracing is desirable or desired, 
care should he taken to have plenty of breadth 
to allow of some informal planting. In the 
view presented with this, breadth is a strong 
point. If this cannot be given it would be 
infinitely better and wiser to expend the money 
and labour which it would coat for making the 
terrace in forming good walks winding suffi¬ 
ciently to make the ascent or descent quite 
easy. Ry the side of such walks suitable spots 
would present themselves at irregular intervals 
for growing any plants in a natural way with¬ 
out forcing the walk or its surroundings too 
much on the landscape. Mrs. Lyons, whom we 
have to thank for the photograph from which 
the engraving was prepared, sends us the fol¬ 
lowing notes on the terrace gardens here illus 
t rated:— 

“ The beds for flowers are on a gravel walk. 
This terrace is over 3(H) feet long, and the raised 
beds are confined by stones from a quarry near. 
Over some of the stoues Ivy is grown and kept 
cut, while on others various Stonecrops are 
On the opposite side are baskets, 
petroleum-casks cut in two, and a 
band of flat iron forms the handle. These are 
all well covered with Ivy, which has a pretty 
effect on the Grass lawn. I had in these has 
kets this year red-flowered Regonias, which grew 
to 3 feet high. These have )>con greatly ad¬ 
mired. The beds cm the gravel walk terrace 
were also planted with Begonias.' 1 


293. Primula obconica -There is no 
doubt that Primula obconica is a poisonous 
plant, but not exactly in the way suggested by 
4 ‘ Devonshire/’ This Primula is, I believe, u 
native of China ; but I have never heard it 
suggested that the Chinese use its juice to poison 
their arrows with, and I should not think it 
was likely that they would do so. The only 
isonouB property that the plant has, as far as 
know, is in causing a violent irritation and 
swelling of the skin of some persons who handle 
it. The poison is contained, like that of the 
Stinging Nettle, in glands at the bases of certain 
hairs on the leaves ; but instead of causing a 
painful sensation at the moment of touching, as 
the leaves of the Nettle do, which goes off in a 
comparatively short time, no unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions are experienced on touching the leaves of 
Primula obconica, but some hours afterwards a 
kind of eczema makes its appearance, which 
may last for some days. Those who have so 
suffered describe the itching as intolerable ; 
not only are the hands and arms attacked, but 
the face may be too, if it has been touched by 
the hands soon after handling the plant. It is 
by no means everyone that is susceptible to the 
poison of this plant, but certain individuals are, 
and some are made quite unwell by it.— 
ti. S. S. 

3n6. -Keeping fowls out of a garden. You can 

put down iiothirur o! the kind you imagine. A Rchoulbov 
with a catapult or a toy terrier taught to run them alout 
.«the only ««-»-^ fi g irta | from 
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ROSES. 

OLD SUMMER ROSES. 

Many of the summer-flowering Roses are un¬ 
fortunately disappearing from our gardens, but 
there are some old favourites, such as the Provence 
or Cabbage Rose (Rosa centifolia) (here figured), 
that should always find a place, and the beauti¬ 
ful Moss Rose must not be forgotten, though the 
season of its flowering be not for long. The Hybrid 
Chinas are most useful as pillar or climbing 
Roses, and BlairiNo. 2, Charles Lawson, Fulgens, 
are in their season of flowering worthy represen¬ 
tatives of the queen of flowers. Other good old 
summer Roses are as follows: Cristata, or 
Crested Cabbage, a very beautiful kind ; White 
Provence, pure-white, slightly mossed ; Striped 
Unique, white, often striped with lake ; Com¬ 
mon Moss, very pale rose-coloured; Crested 
Moss, bright-rose, lovely in bud; Lanei, rosy- 
crimson, tinted with purple ; White Bath, pure- 
white ; and Celina, rich-crimson. A. 


349.— Best standard Roses.— \es; L,a 
France is a good variety to grow as a standard ; 
but it depends entirely upon what colour you 
prefer as to which is the best kind for your pur¬ 
pose. There are several excellent varieties that 
will do well as standards, and I name six good 
ones, with their colours: Boule de Neige 
(white), La France (pink), Ulrich Brunner (red), 
Abel Carri^re (dark-red), Safrano (buff-vellow), 
and Henriette de Beauveau (pure-yellow).— 
P. U. 

376. — Rose Celine Forestier. — From 
the information sent, I conclude there is yet 
some space on the wall to be filled up with the 
growth. If that is so the plant does not want 
any pruning. What it does need, however, is 
more generous treatment, in the way of plenty 
of root-moisture and a thick mulching of rotten 
manure laid on the surface of the soil, to confine 
the moisture in the same. Make a point of 
drawing on one side the mulching material once 
a month, and give the roots a good soaking of 
water. If you have no liquid-manure, give the 
plant two dressings during the growing season, 
one now and another in June, of one of the con¬ 
centrated manures—a quarter of a pint at each 
application, sprinkled on the surface in a half- 
circle, 3 feet away from the stem. Then lightly 
prick up the surface and give sufficient water to 
moisten all the soil down to the depth of 1 foot. 
The Rose will do no good until you get it in a 
more vigorous condition. If you cannot give 
the plant this attention, take it up next October 
and place the roots farther out in the border, 
where it will get more moisture from the rain.— 
J. C. C. 

- Your plant is evidently in a bad way, 

and I can only advise your removing all of the 
frost-bitten W’ood and the weakest of the re¬ 
maining growth, and so try and obtain a little 
healthier growth during the coming summer. I 
am inclined to think your soil is wrong in some 
way, as this variety is a good grower; but I 
cannot say more definitely what is wrong with¬ 
out further information.—P. U. 

354.— Mildew on a Rose.— Mv plants of 
the Climbing Niphetos Rose are also affected 
with mildew, which I believe was caused by one 
of the ventilators being inadvertently left open 
one cold, windy afternoon. I am, however, 
afraid that this Rose will always be subject 
to mildew. There are several remedies that 
will effectually check mildew for a time, but it 
is liable at any time to make its appearance 
again. For climbing Roses the best remedy is 
to syringe the affected parts with a solution of 
soft-soap and water—two ounces of soap to 
three gallons of water is a suitable strength at 
this time of year to use. The “ Mildewmors” 
is also quite reliable. But for plants of low 
stature that can be readily reached, dusting the 
leaves with sulphur is an effectual remedy. So is 
also dust from the highway, which, as I write, is 
rather too plentiful. Anything, in fact, that is 
quite dry and of a powdery character, shaken 
over the leaves, will destroy the fungoid growth, 
as it dries up the moisture, and by so doing 
arrests its further progress. — J. C. C. 

- Roses of all kinds are very liable to be 

attacked by mildew, and, unless it is destroyed 
when it first attacks the leaves, the plants 
become seriously crippled by it. I have found 
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the most simple remedy for mildew to be 
flowers of sulpnur and soft-soap. Dissolve 2 oz. 
of soft-soap in a gallon of rain water, stir 
into this about 4 oz. of the flowers of sulphur, 
and apply it to the mildew, either with a 
sponge, dipping the leaves into it, or by syring¬ 
ing. On one occasion I recommended a dressing 
of this kind and the gardener complained that 
it did not kill the mildew where it did not come 
into contact with it. Questioned if it killed it 
where it did, he acknowledged that it had done 
so.—J. D. E. 

-There are two primary causes of this disease— 

draughts or sudden changes in the temperature, and 
drought at the roots. I do not know anything «f the 
mixture known as “Mildewmors," but can confidently 
recommend the majority of insecticides advertised in 
Gardkniko. It may be of service to you to peruse my 
article upon “ Roses under glass," in Gardksiso, April 9th, 
page 65. —P. U. 

227. — “ Loughborough ” boiler. — I 

cannot let “ B. C. R.'s” reply in reference 
to the above boiler pass without comment, for, 
having had a No. 1 in use for the last three 
winters, I consider his opinion misleading. I 
first tried a coil boiler, which burst, then a 
tortoise upright cylindrical boiler with extended 
feeder, but found the fire often burnt hollow 
and went out; since then I fixed a No. 1 , with 
which I heat 80 feet of 2 -inch piping. I can 


Provenoe or Cabbage Rose (Rosa centifolia). 

only say I have found it the simplest and most 
easily managed, and have no difficulty whatever 
in keeping the fire alight for eighteen hours at a 
time, and have frequently been surprised to find 
it alight even over twenty-two hours. I use one 
of Portway s coke breakers and mix the coke with 
cinders from the house after the ashes have been 
riddled from them. Further, it can be set in 
the wall, and practically takes up no room, 
which to an amateur is often of vital importance. 

I have mine fixed in the wall of a covered yard, 
and, consequently, it may be easier to manage 
on that account than if exposed to the winds as 
some are.—G eo. S. Beckett. 

-My experience with a “Loughborough” 

boiler is very different to the opinion given 
in Gardening, April 2nd, page 56, by “B.C. R.” 
The house I attend to is a lean-to; inside 
measurement: length 18 feet 6 inches, width 

II feet, height at the back 11 feet, ditto to 
eaves 6 feet 3 inches, heated with a No. 2 
“Loughborough” boiler, three rows of 4-inch 
pipes across one end and along the front, and 
neither dav nor night has the temperature been 
below 44 clegs, or 45 degs., except either once 
or twice, and only then from neglect. The fuel 
I bum is the cinders (riddled) from the fires in 
the house, if there is enough ; if not, I mix in a 
little small coal. My way of attending to it is 


this: About seven a.m. I give the fire a stir up t j 
get the ashes out, and, as the cinders are we 
and a bit dirty sometimes, there may be som 
clinkers, which I then pull out, and make up th 
fire, keeping up just enough to keep the temper?- 
ture right. I may look to the fire two or thro 
times during the day, as I am always close b\ 
About four or five o’clock I about half fill th 
stove and shut all the doors quite up, and put i. 
the damper in the chimney to about 2 inches 
and then just before going to bed at ten o’clocl 

1 go to it again; I then find in it a mass of red-ho 
cinders. I then fill the stove, close all doors 
and the damper as before to from 1 inch tc 

2 inches, and the next morning I always find a 
good fire, and proceed as before. I have, for 
trial, on several occasions used coal alone ; it 
answers quite as well, or better, and gives more 
heat, I fancy, but the chimney requires sweep¬ 
ing very often. Mine was a new boiler this last 
winter, and does not burn nearly so much fuel 
as the old one did, and with the latter I could 
hardly keep the frost out.—J. B. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

386. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —With the exception of Prince Albert 
(presumably intended for Prince Alfred), Violet 
Tomlin, and Lord Wolseley the varieties are 
Japanese. Those named belong to the Incurved 
section. The first named is silvery-rose-crimson, 
the second is purple-violet, and the last is 
bronze-chestnut in colour. Mrs. J. Laing 
(white, shaded rose), Mme. Lacroix, Elaine, and 
Meg Merrilies (white), M. Marrouch (crimson- 
red, edged gold), Cordon (white, tinged blush) 
La Triomphante (white, shaded rose). Th« 
plants, if 4 inches high, should have the poin 
of each nipped off to induce them to make sid* 
shoots to increase the number of tiow’erin' 
branches. They should be potted separate^’ 
in 4-inch pots, using the same kind if 
compost as that named. Return them to 
the window until fresh roots are being 
made, when they should be stood out-of-door? in 
a sheltered spot and kept free from frost. To¬ 
ward the middle of May shift them into pots 
8 inches in diameter, stand them in an «pen 
position out-of-doors where they will have the 
full sun, supply them freely w’ith w’ater at the 
root, and occasionally syringe the leaves in the 
evening after a hot day with clean w’ater. Tlace 
a stake to the plant to which all the shoots must 
be secured, to prevent their being broken. When 
the pots are full of roots, give weak Squid- 
manure every alternate time the plant* need 
water. Do not pinch back or stop the shoots in 
any way, but allow all to grow’ naturally, and do 
not thin the flower-buds at all.—E. M. 

369. — Chrysanthemums out - of - 
doors.— Young plants can be bought n»W, and 
if “Mr. Wright has no glass accommodation 
he might place them at the foot of a sotth wall 
or any sinilar position where they can be pro¬ 
tected fcr a week or so until they are well 
hardened off and the weather is more certain. 
Plants wiich have been grown under cover in 
the greerhouse are too soft to be planted out-of- 
doors dir«ct without any protection whatever. 
If the plaits come to hand with one single stem 
the extrene point of each should be taken off to 
induce sice branches to form, this rendering the 
plants mo-e bushy, and thereby increasing the 
number <f flowering-shoots. The soil should 
be deepl; dug, and if poor in quality a 
small potion of partly-decayed manure, 
vegetable refuse, or decayed leaves ought to 
be added t* it to induce the plants to make a free 
growth, wthout which they cannot give abund¬ 
ance of bl(S 8 oms, and it is the numbers on out¬ 
door plans w’hich are most profitable. It is 
notpossibk to obtain large exhibition blooms 
from planb grown in this way, therefore it is 
useless attsnpting to do so. I give the names 
of a dozen Incurved varieties, but do not con¬ 
sider this section as good as the Reflexed, 
Japanese, >r early-flowering kinds, for the 
reason that 5 wing to the natural incurved form 
of the florts they retain too much moisture, 
and in frost; w’eather this is against their keep¬ 
ing fresh anr length of time. The imbricated 
petals of th<se added throw off the water in a 
natural mainer: Mrs. G. Rundle, George 
Glenny, Mrs Dixon, aureum multiflorum, Mrs. 
Bunn, Guerisey Nugget, Jeanne d’Arc, Miss 
M. A. Hagga, Princess of Wales, Empress of 
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India, Lord Alcester, anil Golden Queen of 
England. The following are the l>e8t in the 
Renexed section : Golden, White, Peach, and 
Pink Christine. King of Crimsons, Distinction, 
Elsie, Mrs. Horril, Cullingfordi, Emperor of 
China, Temple of Solomon, and Progne. The 
following ten varieties will be found first-rate 
for out-of-door culture : Avalanche, Maiden's 
Blush, Mme. Desgrange, G. Wermig, Mrs. 
Hawkins, Edwin Molyneux, Dr. Macary, Val 
d’Andorre, gloriosum, Source d’Or, Bouquet 
Fait, and M. Bernard.—E. Molyneux. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CULTURE OF BEETROOT. 

The first week in May is early enough in most 
jjlaces to sow the main crop of Beet for winter 
and spring supply. If sown earlier the roots are 
too large ana coarse, and the colour is often 
indifferent. The best early Beet is the Egyptian 
Turnip-rooted form, or a good selection from it. 
The Turnip-rooted kinds bulb quickly, and for 
this reason are valuable for the early crop, but 
then only enough should be grown to last till 
the long-rooted kinds are ready. The land for 
Beet should not be freshly manured. The main 
crop may follow late Celery, but the manure left 
in the trenches should be well blended with the 
soil during the digging and subsequent culti¬ 
vating operations. A dressing of soot and salt 
may be given with advantage should the land 
require more support, but omv a light dressing 
of salt should be given ; half-a-pound to the 
square yard must not be exceeded. I have 


Covent-garden Red (here figured) is also a very 
excellent selection of Beetroot, indeed, one of 
the best that c«an be grown. E. 

344.— Mushrooms in the open air.— 

The best place for a Mushroom-bed now is on the 
north side of a building or garden wall; it may 
be placed against the wall. Take as much pains 
in preparing the manure and making up the bed 
as is done at other seasons. I find it a good plan 
to mix about one fifth of loamy soil with the 
manure, if fresh, thoroughly blending the two 
together, making the bed from 15 inches to 
18 inches high at the back, and inclining to 
12 inches at front. Covering must be used to 
keep off the heavy rains. A water-proof sheet is 
the best thing. Make the bed firm and spawn 
it when the temperature is steady at 80 (legs, to 
85 ilegs. When the spawn has begun to spread 
place over the bed 5 inches of sifted soil. Make 
nrm and cover with the water-proof. No water 
will be required till after the first or second 
gathering.—E. H. 

3-16.— Tomatoes in frames.— The best soil for 
Tomatoes is pood, sound loam from a limestone base, and 
it may be placed in a ridge along the centre of the frame 
and shoots trained to bock and front. Stimulants may be 
given when required. The growth must l>e kept thin.— 

- I have tried and seen them grown in 

many different ways, but obtained the best 
results by proceeding as follows : Place a 
ridge of soil along the bottom of the frame (or 
frames), from a bushel and a-half to two bushels 
to each light being ample. The right kind of 
soil to use is good, fresh turfy or sandy loam, 


bed, and time can be spared, it is better to 
place a stoutish stick to each plant and tie the 
stems to it. High winds break many of the 
stems over at the crowns before they are fully 
I grown, and the plants are thereby much 
weakened.—J. D. E. 




Beetroot “Covent Garden IUd.” Drawn from a market root. 


found this quantity of salt very effective for 
other crops besides Beet on porous land. If the 
soil is dry, tread the seeds in by walking along 
the drills before the final levelling (which is 
l>est done witli the back of the rake) is given. 
Thin out the young plants when the best 
can be distinguished to 9 inches apart. The 
thinnings may be transplanted elsewhere, 
and very handsome medium-sized roots arc 
obtained by transplanting if the work is carefully 
done. Plant with a dibber, making the holes 
deep enough for the roots to go in quite straight. 
I always pinch off the small end of the long root 
when transplanting Beet. The plants soon get 
over the check of transplanting. One soaking 
of water to settle the soil round the plants 
helps to establish them quickly, and unless the 
weather should be hot and dry, it is not often 
necessary, to repeat it if the hoe is used to keep 
the surface loose. In hoeing crops of Beet some 
care is necessary, as the skin is tender. A 
careless use ,of the hoe after the roots have 
attained some size may do much injury. There 
is no better way of keeping Beetroot than 
pitting the roots in narrow ridges, protecting 
them well with straw and sufficient soil to keep 
out frost. It is important that the crop be 
lifted before the severe autumn frosts set in. 
Select a fine day for lifting the crop, so that the 
roots may be well dried before storing, and do 
not place much covering on at first, or fermen¬ 
tation may set in, and the flavour be injured 
and the keeping properties of the roots damaged. 
As regards varieties, there are plenty of good 
kinds in cultivation. Most of the large seed 
houses have a selection of their own which they 
recommend. The Pine-apple is an old variety, 
and, if obtained true, the quality of the roots, 
which are of medium size, -4s excellent. i The 
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size, -is excellent. i Thi 
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mixed with a sixth or eighth part of well- 
decayed and sweetened stable or hot-bed- 
manure, and just a sprinkling of lime, soot, and 
old mortar-rubbish or burnt earth. Set three 
plants out under each light, placing them 
rather more than a foot apart. Keep the 
frame close until the plants are established and 
beginning to grow again ; then ventilate freely 
and water sparingly until a truss or two of 
fruit on each plant has set. When the stems 
begin to run tie them loosely to some rods or 
■wires fixed from front to back of the frame, 
parallel to the glass and about 9 inches from 
it. Pinch out side-shoots, and when the fruit- 
ing-stem reaches the top of the frame pinch out 
its point. With a good free-fruiting and dwarf 
variety, such as Conference, you will in this 
way get ripe fruit very soon, and a lot of it, 
especially if you give them plenty of liquid- 
manure in hot weather when the plants are 
well-laden. Tomatoes may be safely planted in 
cold frames from the middle to the end of April, 
but throw a mat over the glass on cold nights. 
The frames must occupy a warm and sunny 
spot, and no shade should be given.—B. C. R. 

868. — Treatment of an Asparagus-bed. — 

Loosen up the surface with the fork, and then rake it 
down smooth, drawing the roujffi material into the drills. 
This will let the sunshine into the bed and encourage the 
Grass to come away strong.—E. H. 

-Rake over the surface of the bed for the purpose of 

breaking up the top crust of soil and clearing away any 
stones or hard lumps of earth. This is all that is necessary 
to do to it now.—J. C. C. 

- So far the treatment of the bed has l>een 

right, and nothing more is needed. It will be 
better not to cut any of the produce this year. 
The plants really require another season to 
grow into full-sized plants strong enough to 
throw up good “grass.” As it is but a small 


SUCCESSIONAL VEGETABLE CROPS. 

When the space of ground for producing the 
necessary supply is of limited extent any over¬ 
abundance at one time is sure to be quickly 
followed by a period of scarcity, therefore it 
behoves all who have to keep up a constant sup¬ 
ply of vegetables to look well to the dates of 
sowings and transplantings. In this matter the 
following brief notes, I hope, may be of some 
value— 

Beans, Broad, of which the Long-pods and 
Windsors are the principal types, are, as a rule, 
not required all through the season during which 
they can be supplied, and a sowing made in 
February, March, and April is usually enough 
for all the wants of a private family. I may here 
state that to my idea the variety called Leek s 
Green Gem, a small and very prolific kind, is 
far preferable for table to the large Windsor kinds. 
The Kidney, or Dwarf French, Bean is a most 
useful vegetable, but being rather tender, the 
end of April is soon enough for sowing the first 
crop, ana these should be on a warm, sheltered 
border, and of an early kind, like Osborne’s 
Forcing. In May Canadian Wonder and Black 
Negro may l>c sown, followed by the same kinds 
in June in open spots on good soil. In July the 
early sorts may be sown on sheltered borders for 
late crops, as in fine autumns they will continue 
bearing until very late in the season. Runner 
Beans are a very important crop, and one that 
it is by no means difficult to keep up a succession 
of. The first crop should be sown about the 
third week in April, and a successional one the 
second week in May, and again in the first week 
in June. The early-sown crops are liable to get 
exhausted about August, and then the late- 
sown ones come in well and carry on the supply 
until frost cuts them down. 

Cabbage. —Where a good bed for an early 
spring crop is put out in autumn they will now' 
be growing fast, and to succeed them any plants 
that have survived the winter in the seed-beds 
should be set out, and a little seed should also 
be sown at once to provide plants for succeeding 
these, as fresh young Cabbages are the things 
required for a private supply. 

Carrots. —The great point to aim at in the 
supply of Carrots is to always have a good lot of 
half-grown ones coming on. Many people who 
never eat fully-grown Carrots are very fond of 
the young half-grown roots. To get these, small 
sowings of Short Horn or the Intermediate varie¬ 
ties should be made in March, April, May, or 
June. These young roots are delicious for 
eating, while the long hard Carrots are often 
only fit for ffavouring soups with. 

Cauliflowers of the Early London variety, 
if kept under glass during winter, may now be 
planted out, and seed should be sown at once for 
succession. The Walcheren is one of the best 
summer Cauliflowers, and for autumn there is 
nothing equal to Autumn Giant, the seed of 
which should be sown at once, so as to get 
plants fit to put out after Early Peas. 

Lettuces are the most important of all salad 
plants. Autumn-sown plants should be put out 
at once, and seed sown in small quantities at 
least twice in every month to ensure a constant 
supply. 

Parsley is one of the daily requirements of 
the kitchen, and although easily grown, requires 
care in avoiding any break in tne supply. A 
sowing made now will give good produce from 
the time the old roots run to seed until winter 
sets in. For the supply from Christmas until 
May, which is the most difficult period to bridge 
over, sowings should be made in July and August , 
and be protected with branches laid over the 
beds. 

Peas. —For the first crops seed of the very 
earliest known kinds should be sown in warm 
borders in January, and be followed up every 
fortnight by sowings proportionate to the space 
available and the demand until the end of July. 
The very early kinds are also excellent for sowing 
for very late crops. 
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Radishes are much esteemed when they can 
be had in a crisp, tender condition. The earliest 
crop should be grown in a frame, followed by 
those on a warm border, the long kinds being 
best for early work. After May the Turnip- 
rooted sorts should be sown on cool, partially 
shaded ground, and be kept constantly moist by 
watering. 

Spinach is very much esteemed by most 
people, and many are the substitutes grown to 
meet the demand when the genuine article runs 
short, but none of them are equal to the Round- 
seeded Summer Spinach. Rows sown between 
tall growing crops, such as Peas, about every 
alternate week, is the best way of keeping up a 
supply. 

Turnips, when young and quickly grown, are 
excellent vegetables, but in the early part of 
the season only small sowings should be made, 
as in dry weather they soon get stringy and 
hot. 

Vegetable Marrows should be planted out 
under hand-glasses to get the earliest crop in 
April, and also plant out a good bed in open 
ground the end of May. These last planted ones 
will keep up a supply all the season. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 


If any vegetable pays for generous treatment it 
is the Cauliflower. The heads most appreciated 
are those of a medium size, close in texture, 
and pearly-w'hite in colour. To secure good 
results, the best position and the beat soil should 
be chosen. For the earliest batch a south 
border should be selected, choosing a more open 
site for the succeeding crop. Unless a succes¬ 
sion of suitable varieties is planted, early Cauli¬ 
flowers are apt to come in with a “rush,” 
especially where the precaution is not taken 
to plant a portion in a more open spot than a 
south border. To obtain a succession a portion 
should be planted under hand-lights or cloches, 
another batch on a south border, and the suc¬ 
ceeding lot in the open. Generally only a very 
early variety is depended upon, but this is not a 
wise proceeding. For some years I have been 
in the habit of sowing at the same time as for 
the earliest batch the large Asiatic, which forms 
a good succession. The 

Walcheres is a well-tried old favourite, 
which often succeeds where the earlier seleetions 
fail, and is especially adapted for very light 
soils. The soil for Cauliflowers must be well 
pulverised, deeply worked, and also heavily 
manured. Good solid manure, however, is 
necessary, not decayed vegetable matter or 
garden trimmings. The plants must be quickly 
grown to secure high quality, for almost upon 
t he slightest check “ buttoning ” will take place. 
Poor soil, want of sufficient moisture, and too 
early or indifferent planting tend to the above 
cause, so every means should be taken to guard 
against each and all of these evils. Very light 
or sandy soils are about the worst for Cauli¬ 
flowers, but even in these almost as good results 
may be had by deep cultivation and abundance 
of manure. Unless in favourable localities and 
soils, it is a mistake to plant out too early, and 
in a general way early in April will be 
quite soon enough for planting in the open. It 
would be a very unwise proceeding to allow the 
plants to become too large before they are put 
out, as if taken up from frames when in this con¬ 
dition they often droop very much. The plants 
must not be allowed to become root-bound if 
grown in pots. It being very essential that the 
plants do not receive a check when planted out, 
a good rooting medium must be afforded when 
ready for pricking out or potting off. If grown 
in pots, it is a mistake for these to be small. 
Five-inch, or what are termed 48’s, are as good 
as any, and although the plants in pots may be 
kept growing on in houses or on shelves near 
the glass during the earliest stages of growth, I 
much prefer to grow them in frames. When 
potted off good holding soil should be used. 
Careful watering is also very essential, drvness 
at the roots whilst the plants are in pots being 
fatal to their well-doing. When the plants are 
pricked out into frames, a layer of rotten 
manure should be placed over the bottom on a 
hard surface, and over this 2 inches or 3 inches 
of good soil. Two parts loam to one of old 
Mushroom-bed manure forms a good rooting 
medium. When the plants are pricked out on 
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a loose bottom the roots go down considerably 
deeper than they should do, consequently they 
cannot be lifted with good balls. When ready 
for planting a thorough watering should be 
given overnight. For 

Hastening on the plants to early maturity 
there is nothing better for the purpose than 
hand-lights or cloches, as under these they may 
be placed out much earlier. Four plants is 
about the usual quantity to place under a hand- 
light, one being planted at each corner. Upon 
the removal of the hand-lights, the roots will 
no doubt be showing around the sides, and, 
such being the case, some soil should be banked 
up around the exposed parts. When put out 
in the open, deep drills should be drawn, and 
into these the plants should be placed, pressing 
the soil firmly around them. As it may be 
necessary to apply liquid-manure or water if 
the weather should prove dry, planting in 
drills, besides protecting from the weather, is 
advantageous. On dry soils planting in drills is 
to be specially recommended. Hoeing is a very 
important operation in favouring free growth. 
A soaking of liquid-manure may advantageously 
be applied just as the heads are forming, and 
immediately afterwards the drills should be 
drawn in to the plants, this, besides conserving 
the moisture about the roots, keeping the 
plants firmly in position. A. 


POTATO PLANTING. 

The season for planting these, the most impor¬ 
tant of all our vegetable crops, has again come 
round, and, judging from appearances, there is 
no lack of interest in the subject, for on all sides 
we hear the clamour for more garden and allot¬ 
ment grounds, and whenever any are to be had in 
small plots of a quarter or half an acre they are 
taken up directly, even though the cultivators 
have to tramp considerable distances to get to 
them. At the head of the list of vegetables 
grown on at least 90 per cent, of these plots 
stands the Potato. Now, there is nothing new 
that can be advanced with regard to the culti¬ 
vation of a crop so universally grown as this one 
is ; but there are a few facts worth noting that 
tend to make the operation more or less success¬ 
ful, accordingly as they are acted on or ignored. 
In my experience the quality of Potatoes 
depends very much on the soil and kind of season 
we get. Some kinds are good in light soils and 
in dry seasons, but are hardly edible if planted 
in heavy soil or low-lving, wet land ; while others 
cook remarkably well even if grown on the most 
retentive soils, but have not the inviting appear¬ 
ance of the produce of light land, and where it is 
possible to get a choice of land for Potato culture 
the light or mixed soil is decidedly far and away 
the most suitable. In this locality the soil is 
especially well suited for Potato culture, and 
garden and field crops are, year after year, not 
only heavy, but of the finest marketable quality. 
But, although the land is so suitable, it is 
not considered enough to just dig or plough it 
over, and trust to Providence for a good crop or 
blame the season if it does not turn out to the 
growers’ satisfaction ; but a deal of labour is ex¬ 
pended on the preparation of land for Potatoes. 
As a rule it is ploughed up roughly before w inter 
sets in, and left in that state until March, when, 
owing to the mellowing influence of rain, frost, 
and wind, it is ready to crumble down as fine as 
any flower-bed need be in early spring. Manure 
is collected during winter close to the Potato- 
field, and in March or April the work of plant¬ 
ing is proceeded with. The manure, being spread 
evenly over the land, is ploughed in, and the 
sets laid along the furrows at whatever distance 
the variety requires, and finer crops could hardly 
be desired. Of course, on smaller plots the 
spade and fork take the place of the plough, 
and moulding up is done with the hoe; but hand 
labour is fully able to hold its own against all 
improvements of modern science, as far as re¬ 
sults for given areas are concerned. The chief 
points of successful culture being good cultiva¬ 
tion, liberal manuring, sets carefully kept during 
winter, and spread out to sprout in single layers 
long before they are planted, frequent surface 
stirring, and careful moulding up, and if this 
does not produce good crops of tubers it will be 
difficult to find a better plan. I may add that a 
decided change of seed is considered of great 
importance, for on our light soil we like to get 
seed from the most directly opposite we can, 


and a good many of our largest growers get 
their seed from Lincolnshire or Scotiand, as they 
find the extra expense thereby incurred amply 
repaid by extra weight of crop. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


356.— Vegetable Marrows between 
Roses. —Seeing that the Roses are in rows 3^ 
feet apart, I see no objection to your growing a 
few Vegetable Marrows between them, pro¬ 
viding you put the plants 6 feet apart, and so 
train the growth that it does not overrun the 
Roses. You ought not, however, to select the 
strong-growing sorts of Marrows for such a pur¬ 
pose. The variety Pen-y-byd is the most suit¬ 
able one to plant, as the growth is not so strong 
nor the leaves so large as of other kinds.— 
J. C. C. 

-Vegetable Marrows are gross feeders, and should 

not be planted near Roses. —E. H. 

353.— Nitrate of soda for Cabbage 
plants. —If the Cabbages were watered with 
nitrate of soda 1 would use about 2 oz. to a 
gallon of water ; but this is not the way it is 
usually applied. I live in the midst of acres of 
Cabbage-plants grown for market, and the best 
cultivators find that no manurial agent is so 
valuable for getting the Cabbages to heart 
quickly as sprinkling a good dressing of this 
manure, or stimulating agent, rather, amongst 
the plants. About 4 lb. or 5 lb. to a rod of 
ground would be sufficient. It is best to apply 
it to the ground just before it rains, or if there 
is but a small space to be treated the Cabbages 
might have water applied to wash it in. The 
value of the nitrate consists in its rapid action 
upon the plants. It is more speedy than guano 
or any other substance I know of, but nothing is 
left in the ground for the next crop.—J. D. E. 

- There is nothing to equal this as a fer¬ 
tiliser for Cabbages, or, indeed, for any of the 
Brassica tribe, though if used too freely it is 
apt to cause the plants to “bolt” prematurely. 
In dry weather you may water them well with 
a solution of £ oz. or J oz. of the nitrate to each 
gallon of water, but keep the stuff off the leaves, 
or it may scald them. An easier way is to 
sprinkle the salt round and between the plants 
just before a shower, when a small handful to 
each will not be too much. It imparts a splendid 
colour to the leaves, and renders the Cabbages 
very tender; but do not apply it more than about 
three times during growth.—B. C. R. 

342.— Beetroot on a shaded border.— Beetroot 

will grow on a shaded border if yon merely wish for foliage. 
If roots large enough for use are required, do not plant it 
in such a position.—E. H. 

274.— Red Kidney Potatoes for show.— “ Ex¬ 
hibitor” will find that Sutton's Prize-taker and Mr. Breesea 
are two of the best varieties for exhibition or table use.— 
J. J. B. 


280.— Horses damaging trees. —“ Sur¬ 
veyor ” cannot do better than encircle the stem 
of each tree with galvanised wire-netting of 
rather a small mesh. In a new fruit orchard I 
planted during the past winter with standard 
trees, I protected each one with wire-netting 
from the. ground up to the branches, in most 
cases a height of 6 feet, the cost of which was 
about 2d. per tree without the labour. If you 
get the netting 3 feet wide, two strips will reach 
up to the branches. In the case in question, the 
diameter of the stems being greater than in mine 
the cost would be proportionately increased.— 
J. C. C. 

297.— Killing a Poplar-tree.— Cut away the bark 
around the bottom of the tree for about 6 inches in depth 
as soon as the sap has risen.—J. J. B. 

206.— A plague Of cats.—I note that 
“ Mr. Miles n is troubled with cats in his flower- 
garden, and wishes to do away with them with¬ 
out going to the extreme measure of poisoning. 
A similar case came under my notice in 
Leicestershire. My remedy was to cut up some 
small pieces of beef, each about the size of a 
Walnut, split them open, and place a pinch of 
Pepper carefully in the inside of each piece, and 
close it together again. I put them about the 
garden. The cats did not expect such a warm 
reception, and never appeared again.— Con¬ 
stant Reader, Dudley. 


Drawings for " Gardening." — Readers will 

kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due oourse in 
GAXDixrae Illustrated. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

T here are few gardens, be they large or small, 
in which could not be found a fitting home for a 
few Phloxes. And such being the case, it is 
the more remarkable that they are not more 
frequently seen in good condition. Even in 
large gardens where occasionally one may find 
a goodly selection of these plants, their very 
appearance at first sight betokens neglect or 
indifferent cultivation. This is the outcome of 
the let-alone policy, a system too frequently 
carried to extremes, and invariably so with 
Phloxes. Were I, or anyone else, to advocate a 
Bystem of annual propagation for this group, it 
would undoubtedly be opposed on the ground 
that it would entail too much labour ; yet these 
very men who would oppose the annual propa¬ 
gation of Phloxes will propagate Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, Alternantheras, Dahlias, 
and such things annually to any extent, some of 
which are but very short-lived at their best. 
Where Phloxes are grown at all there are but 
few things in the garden at their 
season of flowering that better repay 
good culture, and where the best re¬ 
sults are desired biennial propagation 
will be quite sufficient, and then let 
it be by cuttings of the young shoots 
such as may be secured at the end 
of March or in the first half of April. 

The various ways of increasing these 
plants are by seeds, by division of the 
old stools, and by cuttings. For 
gardens of only limited dimensions 1 
do not recommend seeds, simply 
because you have a speculative return 
from first to last, and you may be 
giving a lot of time and attention to a 
very inferior lot of plants, as many— 
indeed, the majority—are very unde¬ 
cided and washy, even when saved 
from a good strain. Rather concen¬ 
trate your efforts upon varieties of 
known merit, which from cuttings may 
be grown and flowered in even less 
time than the seedlings. Division of 
the old stools is to a certain extent 
satisfactory and dependent in a measure 
on the age of the stools themselves, but 
if they were more than four years old 
I would take cuttings and discard 
them. Some advise thinning out the 
shoots from old plants, but those who 
adopt such advice will be aware that 
the result of this is that the base of 
the plant simply becomes a crowded 
thicket of superfluous shoots, at once 
useless and unsightly. Those who 
require fine heads of well-developed 
flowers want young vigorous plants 
that have had freedom from their 
earliest days as cuttings, and not 
starved or cramped in small pots year 
after year ; such plants as these usually 
take a long time to recover themselves 
even when planted out. For 

Rooting the cuttings the private 
gardener will have the best chances at 
this season, as a manure-frame 
recently made up and a bit of sandy soil in 
one corner of the frame to dibble the cut¬ 
tings into will be far better than any other 
way I can suggest, and two or three dozen 
cuttings of the newly-formed shoots when 
4 inches or 5 inches long will root readily if 
kept fairly moist. When well rooted pot them 
into 5-inch pots, still keeping them in the 
frame, and when the roots reach the sides of 
the pots, remove them to a cold frame to harden 
ready for planting out, which latter should 
not be neglected, and, if all goes well, may be 
done about the middle of May. In the general 
cultivation of these Phloxes it should be remem¬ 
bered that they are gross feeders. Those, 
therefore, who require tine heads should well 
trench the soil and manure heavily. Should a 
dry, hot summer ensue, give the bed a good 
mulching of manure and an occasional soaking 
of water, for these plants will almost endure 
saturation point in hot weather. This is a very 
important detail, though too frequently over¬ 
looked, and in no instance have I seen its 
importance so fully realised as by Mr. Robert 
Parker when at the Exotic Nurseries, Tooting. 
But it may be urged thSt^in _mixed ' ~ 
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borders this wholesale treatment can hardly be 
given them, and while this is undoubtedly true 
to a great extent, it is equally true that far 
better results may be attained in the mixed 
border by adopting the means I have suggested, 
while, as a new' departure, not a few gardeners 
could do worse than devote a small circular bed, 
say 6 feet across, to this way of growing 
Phloxes, and compare the results. I feel sure 
those who gave the liberal system a trial would 
hardly care to adopt the let-alone system again. 
There is only one other way of growing these 
plants to which I need refer, and that is grow¬ 
ing them in pots for conservatory decoration in 
autumn. Thecuttingsmaybetaken offand rooted 
at any time during April in a frame. Pot them 
into 5-inch pots, and when sufficiently hardened 
transfer to 8-inch pots, and grow* on w r ith much 
the same liberal treatment as may be given to 
growing a Chrysanthemum for specimen olooms. 
No stopping will be needed throughout, and in 
the end a rich and telling display of their flowers 
will be had. In this way I have produced fine 
heads in 8-inch pots in six months from insert¬ 
ing the cuttings, and I think if the fact of its 


Our Headers’ Illustration's : A White Herbaceous Phlox. Engraved for 
Garden i no Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Frederick 
Turner, Moor Place, Ea*t Grinstead. 


usefulness were more widely known, it would 
be extensively adopted. A good type of a White 
Herbaceous Phlox is here illustrated. J. 

359. — Antirrhinums flowering.—Yes, 

plants now in their third leaf ought, with good 
culture, to be in flow'er early in July. Prick 
them off at once into boxes of rich soil, and keep 
under glass until they become good stout plants 
about 4 inches high. Then harden them off 
carefully, and plant out in a well prepared bed 
at 8 inches or 9 inches apart. Keep them fairly 
moist and growing, and they will not be long 
before developing the flower-spikes.—B. C. R. 

-You have taken a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

If you scatter seed now in the open ground and lightly 
cover it with a little sifted sandy soil the plants will be in 
bloom at the specified time*—anyhow, such was the case 
with some seed which 1 scattered over toe ground at this 
time last year.—A. G. Butler. 

- If raised in heat and pricked off so as to get them 

strong by the middle of May they will Hower early in July. 
They must not be starved long in pots. They will do 
best in boxes or pricked out in a frame.—E. H. 

374. — Treatment of Carnations. — 

Plants showing signs of rottenness just above 
the soil are very likely to die off altogether. 


3 s, Tooting 


The only way to arrest decay would be to rub 
some quicklime on the affected parts ; but if the 
decay has penetrated to the centre of the 
stems the case is hopeless. Digging the plants 
up and replanting would not answer at this 
season of tne year. Plants taken up and planted 
now would certainly do no good. A dressing of 
wood-ashes around the stems might be bene¬ 
ficial, as they are of a caustic nature ; but coal 
or coke-ashes should be avoided. The young 
plants in pots should now’ be planted out in 
good, deep soil, but in planting them be careful 
not to break up the ball of roots.—J. D. E. 

355. — Treatment of a Christmas 
Rose.— Old leaf-mould or any other rich com¬ 
post will be a beneficial top-dressing now for a 
Christmas Rose. There is no necessity to divide it 
unless you want more stock. If you want 
plenty of flowers do not divide. Let the plants 
get strong. If covered with a handlight or 
cloche when the flowers are opening they will 
flower very well outside.—E. H. 

- As I write these lines I am about to 

divide and plant out my Christmas Roses. They 
are starting to make their growth for 
the season, and the best treatment they 
can receive is to plant them out in 
good, rich, deep soil at this time of the 
year. Large plants may be divided, 
and this is best done by using the tine 
of a digging-fork. Thrust the tine 
into the centre of the clump and split 
it down. It may also be quartered in 
the same way. A sharp - cutting 
appliance may do much injury by 
severing the roots, but if the plant is 
gently torn into pieces it does not 
suffer from this cause.—J. D. E. 

371.—Pansies, Violets, and 
Carnations. —Cuttings of Pansies 
may be taken off at any time, but if 
these are taken now they would not 
flower before midsummer; and they 
do not like the excessive heat at that 
time. The best time to strike Pansy 
cuttings is in July, and they then 
become large, well-established plants 
before the winter, which will flower 
well early in the following year. 
Violets are propagated like Strawberrv- 
plants from runners, which can usually 
be obtained in May. Carnations may 
be raised from cuttings ; but the usual, 
and certainly the best way to propagate 
them is to layer the growths about the 
end of July or early in August. The 
layers become rooted and well estab¬ 
lished by the end of September, when 
they may be removed and planted out 
w'here they are to flower. Cuttings of 
Carnations must be put in in sandy 
soil and covered w'ith close handlights. 
—J. D. E. 

202 .— Montbretias. —These are 
very pretty and do w r ell outdoors if they 
are in sunny borders of w’arm, light, or 
well-drained soil. They have leaves 
like those of Gladiolus, but narrower. 
Those planted at Christmas, if good, 
strong roots, should flower well in the 
latter part of the summer. The flowers are borne 
on a tall, branched spike, some of which have 
from fifty to sixty flowers each. Bouquet Parfait 
is of a dark-yellow colour, shading almost to 
vermilion externally. Etoile de Feu, as the name 
implies, is a near approach to red—a bright and 
lovely colour ; pyramidalis has flowers of a rich 
apricot-yellow hue, the spike compact and 
the flowers almost erect. 1 have never noticed 
that they possessed any scent. Apart from 
that, however, they are decidedly pretty for 
growing out-of-doors or in pots, to admire or to 
cut. They increase very fast, and can, there¬ 
fore, be taken up and divided when at rest, 
planting them again immediately if possible.— 
A. H. 

373.— Treatment of Anemones.— Yes, 
it is too late to do anything to the Anemones 
now. You can only wait patiently. Probably 
before this appears in print you will have found 
that the fine, warm days w'e are now getting 
have improved the plants a good deal. The 
past cola weather explains everything in con¬ 
nection with the behaviour of Anemones. Up 
to the present time mine have been very un¬ 
satisfactory, but they are improving now, and 
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that is the case generally this season. Anemones 
will stand for several years in the same bed and do 
fairly well, but they are better if taken up every 
third year, and planted again in a fresh position. 
—J. C. C. 

- Purple, red, and pink varieties of the 

Anemone would not change to white; this is 
not in accordance with the laws of nature. If 
white varieties are flowering this year, they 
were doubtless there last year in leaf, and have 
flowered this season. If the purple varieties 
produce flowers this vear they will be of a purple 
colour, as they were last. Do not give them any 
liquid-manure-water; the ground will be wet 
enough yet. They may be too thickly planted, 
and in that case it would be well to dig the 
tubers up as soon as the leaves decay. Keep 
them in a dry place until the autumn and plant 
again. Anemones succeed best in rich, deep, 
rather sandy soil.—J. D. E. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EASY CULTURE. 
There are many charming gems among alpine 
plants that arc as easily grown as any of our 
garden flowers. Upon level ground many thrive 
admirably, and though they may be encouraged 
and assisted by the aid of a few stones or rocks 
in a border, such as wasadvocated and illustrated 
in Gardening, March 12th, page22, yet if wepro- 
vide them with a liberal depth of suitable soil alone 
they are more likely to succeed than in the often 
dust-dry pockets of the average ill-constructed 
rockery. Many people put a permanent edging to 
the front of the borders, composed of flints or any 
other stone found in the district. This is a good 


are borne, as it were, on the points of fresh green 
blades of Grass. The Pasque-flower (A. Pulsatilla) 
is lovely also, holding its purple flowers aloft in 
a setting of verdant leaves, and defying the 
chilly fierce blasts that sweep over them in 
March and April. All these Anemones are species 
which, in a wild state, carpet mountain pastures 
and upland woods, therefore they need not the 
slightest coddling in gardens. 

Adonis vernalis, Tike a great Buttercup, is 
very good in deep, light soils, and few plants are 
prettier than this when bearing its large golden 
cups set in masses of finely-cut, light-green 
leaves. Arab is albida is well known, because 
it is one of the plants that almost everybody 
grows, and hardly less popular are the Aubrietias. 
They give no trouble in their culture, but 
spread into tufts and become sheets of blossom 
in their season. Arenaria balearica is one of 
the pigmy alpines, but still a precious plant for 
many gardens. It grows in sun or shade, but 
for shaded situations I find it specially valuable, 
as there it covers the face of stones, rocks, or 
even creeps up a perpendicular wall, and veiling 
everything that it encounters on its onward 
course with a mantle of the deepest and richest 
green, and its appearance is further enhanced 
when studded with numerous diminutive white 
blossoms. It flowers continuously from spring 
onwards. The great 

Campanula family has among its dwarfer 
members many choice alpines. The Tufted 
Harebell (C. c;cspitosa) is one of the best. I 
have planted it in heavy soil and light soil, in 
the gravel of the walk, in sun and shade, but 
under all conditions and aspects it is the same, 



A bed of Gentianella (Gentiana verna) in flower. 


line of demarcation, and it might be made an 

exceedingly lovely one, too, by planting in little 
colonies some or all of the plants here enumer¬ 
ated. The stones would help them considerably, 
keeping them moist in summer, and saving them 
from destruction during digging operations in 
winter. 

Ac.*na microphylla is a pretty trailing plant, 
growing only a few inches high, but carpeting 
the ground or covering a formal edging with 
lovely tufts of Fern-like leafage, this, too, being 
covered in late summer with round heads, 
adorned with long crimson spines. The flowers 
themselves are inconspicuous. Achillea tomen- 
tosa is charming because of its lovely silvery 
foliage, which is pretty at all times, in addition 
to which it bears in summer corymbs of yellow 
flowers. 

Anemones are charming and numerous too, 
and what species could be more delightful if 
planted along the edge of a bed or border than 
A. Hepatica. It is commonly called the 
Hepatica, and exists in several single and double 
varieties, every one of which is good. It loves 
partial shade, but we see it quite at home in the 
cottage garden, and shade is not so important 
if we plant it near a stone that will keep its 
roots cool and moist. Our common Wood Ane¬ 
mone is known to all who know flowers, but 
there is a lovely double-flowered variety of it 
that we ought to grow, and still more impor¬ 
tant is the blue-flowered kind, A. Robinsoniana. 
The Apennine Anemone, too, will grow almost 
anywhere, and is one of the loveliest of the race, 
not only in the garden, but among Grass—that 
is not mown too early—it lives and holds its 
own, flowering regularly each spring. It is seen 
to the best advantage whip its sky-blue flowers 
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growing freely and flowering abundantly over 
several months. There are blue and white- 
flowered varieties, the white being one of the 
purest, loveliest, easily-grown alpines that any¬ 
one could desire. They are seen at their best 
rising up and hanging over the stone edging of 
the border. The same is true of C. pulla. If 
we coddle it in pots or pans in frames we never 
see its full beauty, but planted out it spreads 
into a little colony and throws up a succession 
of deep-blue flowers, each one elegantly poised 
on a slender stem. Other species, such as car- 
patica, garganica, and turbinata, are good, but 
more vigorous and able to take care of them¬ 
selves among the hardy flowers elsewhere. 
Cerastium tomentosum needs no praise, as it is 
one of the orthodox edgiug - plants. It is 
generally too abundant, occupying space that 
might be adorned with a greater variety of 
choice alpines. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus where it proves 
hardy is very good. Upon raised borders, or 
with its roots deep down on light well-drained 
soil, it is perennial, and each year throws up its 
shoots, which spread about, bearing large, light- 
blue flowers. The Sea Bindweed (C. Soldanella) 
is a native plant, but we may enjoy its beauty, 
which is of a high order of merit, in inland 
gardens by planting it along the edging in very 
light sandy soil. Its flowers are as large as 
those of the Great White Bindweed, but of a pale 
rosy-pink colour. Corydalis lutea we know and 
value for its adaptability to adorn rocky, stony 
places where little else will grow; but C. nobilis 
is indeed a noble species, not rampant and fast 
of increase, but worthy of a choice spot. It 
grows less than 1 foot high, has graceful foliage 
and rich yellow flowers. Dracocephalum 


argunense is about the best of several species 
because of its continuous blooming ; from early 
summer to late autumn there are flowers upon 
it; they are large, blue, and somewhat like 
those of a Salvia. It grows about 1 foot high. 

Gentian ella (Gentiana acaulis) is very popular 
in gardens, and what is lovelier than to look 
upon a line or mass of it (see annexed illus¬ 
tration) with hundreds of deep-blue flowers 
open on a sunny April day ? It grows freely 
in all but the poorest, driest soils, and by 
planting it in several aspects its season of blooming 
may be considerably prolonged. Iberis semper- 
virens, the Evergreen Candytuft, is the type of a 
useful dwarf plant for ornamental edgings. It 
does not grow high, it flourishes almost anywhere, 
and in spring is a perfect sheet of white. Suc¬ 
ceeding it we have I. corretefolia; this kind is 
much more vigorous, and in good soil makes 
immense spreading tufts of a welcome evergreen 
character. Its flowers, too, are white, appear¬ 
ing in great profusion during May and June. 

Linaria alpina is one of the real gems 
among alpine flowers. It belongs to the Snap¬ 
dragon family, but we may not at first recog¬ 
nise the fact by reason of its lowly stature. 
It forms low, dense spreading tufts of silvery 
shoots and leaves, and then throws up its 
flower-spikes, which bear many little flowers of 
a violet shade, with two large distinct orange 
marks upon them. Usually it is not perennial; 
but this is no drawback, because it seeds so 
readily and grows so freely therefrom. I sowed 
some seeds three years ago on a nursery 
border, and some of the plants were left there 
to flower and seed. It has been plentiful on the 
spot ever since, and when a few plants are 
wanted to transplant elsewhere they can always 
be had. It would be a good plan to scatter a 
little seed each year between the stones of the 
edging, and let the plants creep out on to the 
walk ; then when in flower they are seen to the 
best advantage. Three 

CEnotheras from America must be included 
in this selection, for they are as dwarf as most 
alpine plants, but produce blossoms individu¬ 
ally as large and showy as some of the choice 
plants from the tropics. The Missouri Evening 
Primrose, rambling over the ground or upon a 
rock and covered with flowers, is gorgeously 
beautiful. Its great golden-yellow flowers are 
each more than 4 inches in diameter, and are pro¬ 
duced over a long season. The plant is peren¬ 
nial, and in light, warm soils grows and 
flowers freely and abundantly in the open bed 
or border away from rocks and stones. CE. mar- 
ginata has similar great blossoms, but they are 
pure-white in colour, passing to rose as they 
age. It emits a very sweet scent during the 
evening, and is, therefore, just the plant that 
we should have beside the walks to greet us 
with its pleasant odours during our evening 
rambles. CE. taraxacifolia is another trailer, 
exceedingly lovely when in blossom, its flowers 
being white, changing to pink. It is more liable to 
perish during winter, but, on the other hand, it 
seeds much more freely than the preceding kinds, 
so that a stock of young plants can be kept 
without much trouble. Phlox reptans is a mite 
in comparison with the tall kinds of the border ; 
but ere they have made a fair start this species 
has hidden the ground, or rather its carpet of 
leaves, with a mass of lovely flowers. They are 
found on stems about 4 inches high, and are of 
a rosy colour. P. subulata is rightly called the 
Moss Pink, for its spreading cushion of growth 
is like a tuft of Moss, and in spring is a rosy 
sheet of colour. 

Plumbago Larpent.e is a hardy relative of 
the well-known greenhouse kind, and a valuable 
plant too, producing its deep, dark, rich-blue 
flowers through the autumn months till frosts 
appear. Its trailing habit renders it addition¬ 
ally valuable for association with such things 
as are here enumerated. Silene alpestris is 
another gem, dwarf, compact and hardy any¬ 
where, but generally perishing when elevated 
on a rockery. Plant it beside a stone upon 
level ground and it will soon make a strong tuft 
and flower abundantly. Its flowers are lovely, 
and of the purest whiteness. S. maritima is a 
British species ; but the double variety of it is 
well worthy of good culture. 

Thalictrums are indispensable for the sake 
of their graceful, Maiden-nair Fern-like foliage, 
and the different sorts of Thyme for their 
pleasant fragrance. Then there are Sedums # and 
Saxifrages almost innumerable. Many other 
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things might be added that deserve to be 
included in this notice, but the selection given 
above is, I think, sufficient for the present. 

A. H. 


341. — Planting Colchlcums. — These 
plants flower in the autumn, and the leaves ap¬ 
pear in the spring. They are now making 
their growth, and should not be disturbed until 
the leaves decay, when the bulbs may be taken 
up and planted anywhere, or they may be kept 
out of the ground for some time before planting ; 
but they should be planted as soon as they begin 
to make some growth. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in September, and have been named 
Autumn Crocuses. The plant is a dangerous 
weed in some districts of England ; the farmers 
spud them out of the pasture-land because of 
the leaves being injurious to cattle.—J. D. E. 

384.— A failure in .Wallflower culture.— 
Wallflowers often suffer in severe winter. They do best 
planted in hard ground, or if, after planted, the ground 
was well trodden between the plants thev would not be so 
liable to injury. The Double Wallflower is not so hardy as 
the Single one.— E. U. 


PERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Gy m nogrammas. 

These, when well cultivated, are amongst the 
finest and most interesting of all Ferns usually 
grown in a warm house. Unlike most other 
members of the family, Gymnogrammas require 
a comparatively dry atmosphere, so much so 
that they will succeed well where nearly all 
other FeraB would fail for want of atmospheric 
moisture. A stage over a goodly number of 
hot-water pipes (which might be designated a 
dry, hot place) will suit these Ferns admirably. 
The only thing to guard against is that of letting 
them get dry at the roots ; of this they are most 
impatient. They should not be syringed over¬ 
head at any time, as not only does this disperse 
the farinose powder upon the fronds, but it also 
causes damping. When this latter evil takes 
place in a large, dense plant it is a serious draw¬ 
back, often causing the loss of several fronds. 
The plants require but little shade from the 
bright sun, as when grown fairly well exposed 
the fronds are retained in much better condition, 
looking better also from the fact of their not 
being so much drawn up. In 
Potting them, my practice is to always rum 
the soil quite firmly, as in the case of Cape 
Heaths. Good fibrous peat is the best soil to 
employ for these Ferns; only for the strongest 
growers would I use any loam if I had good peat 
at hand. Some charcoal and crocks broken fine 
are a useful addition. When proper attention 
is paid to soil and potting they will continue to 
thrive for a long time without being disturbed. 
It is thus possible to obtain good-sized plants in 
comparatively small pots, which for decoration 
would be found extremely useful. As an instance 
of this I would note only one kind as an example ; 
it is that of Gymnogramma peruviana argyro- 
phylla (here figured). Of this Fern capital 
plants can be had in 6-inch pots or less. This 
when well grown is always attractive as well as 
distinct; in fact, there is nothing amongst th4 
wide range of either Ferns or other plants at all 
like it in appearance. Gymnogrammas are 
easily raised from spores; where a few plants 
are grown, the increase in a spontaneous manner 
will be almost or quite sufficient to keep up the 
required stock. Seedlings, I find, vary much in 
character at times, and frequently many in¬ 
teresting variations can in this way be obtained. 
Many of the improved forms now found in col¬ 
lections have been thus raised of late years. 
These young plants grow surprisingly fast, and 
are more attractive than older ones, which are 
by reason of age much decreased in vigour. 
When it is necessary to retain 
Old or large plants after they are out of 
condition at the root, a careful reduction of the 
ball may be made, so that they can be repotted 
again into the same-sized pot. In doing this a 
rather severe thinning out of the fronds should 
also be made as a corresponding check. In 
repotting these, and others also, I prefer to 
keep the crown of the plant fairly well up, as it 
tends to keep the plant drier in that particular 
and critical part. During the winter season 
frequent attention is necessary to remove any 
faded or decaying fronds, more particularly the 
latter. Drip, too, shmdcRbe guarded a gainst as 
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much as syringing, previously alluded to. In 
a small state they make capital table plants, the 
golden forms looking well in either silver vases 
or those of a blue shade ; the silver forms also 
look best in those of the latter colour or even 
darker, but neither one nor the other is Been to 
good advantage in shades of terra-cotta. Ia a 
cut state the fronds are very serviceable upon 
special occasions, but should be so arranged as 
to display their colour to good advantage. It 
cannot be said that they last well in a cut state ; 
for one evening or two even I have found them 
extremely useful upon the dinner-table. There 
are 

Several varieties all well worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion ; the following are selections of these—viz., 
G. peruviana argyrophylla, the finest of all the 
silvery varieties, is of medium growth, but 
suffers more from damp than most kinds; G. 
tartarea, another silvery kind, is of much 
stronger growth, and makes a fine specimen; 
G. pulchella is a very compact grower, suffused 
with powder of a very pale-sulphury shade ; G. 
Wettenhalliana is a crested form of the pre¬ 
ceding, but a dwarfer grower. Of the golden 



Frond of a Silver Fern (Gymnogramma peruviana 
argyrophylla). 


forms, G. chrysophylla Laucheana is one of the 
fiuest; this, when true to its character, has 
rather short, but broader fronds than many, and 
makes a splendid specimen ; there is also a major 
form of this variety. G. Parsoni is a crested 
variety of G. chrysophylla, and makes a very 
compact plant. G. Pearcei and the robust* form 
are both fine kinds ; the latter has a more dense 
habit, and makes a better specimen than the 
type. G. decomposita, a golden variety, with 
fronds very finely divided, is a splendid Fern. 
G. schizophylla and the gloriosa variety are two 
of the most elegant growers of the family ; the 
last-named is a grand basket Fern, having 
fronds of extra length, from the points of which 
issue bulbils forming young plants. When much 
pot-bound I have found a weak solution of Peru¬ 
vian guano to greatly assist these Ferns. P. 


307.— Treatment of a Maiden-hair Perm¬ 
it is quite evident that the Fern in question has suffered 
for want of water ; it only being watered once a month, it 
is not surprising that the fronds die away. If properly 
treated it should keep its fronds green during winter. It 
should be watered twice a week at least. — Fixstowx. 

- Your gardener ought to know better 

how to treat this plant than anyone can advise 


who knows nothing of it. What kind is it? 
Perhaps it is Adiantum pedatum, the North 
American Maiden-hair Fern, which is deciduous; 
but at any rate with auy heat 1 should think 
watering it once a month much too little for it. 
I cannot answer the latter portion of your ques¬ 
tion, as you have not given the name of the 
species.—J. J. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (ADIANTUMS). 

In reply to “Fern-lover,” “ J. D.,” and “ Sur¬ 
rey ite, these are generally grown because their 
fronds can be turned to advantage when cut, 
and I do not think there is one species or variety 
which has been introduced to cultivation which 
can be looked upon with indifference. The 
majority are easily cultivated, requiring only 
good drainage, and for soil a mixture of peat 
and loam made sandy, a liberal amount of water, 
and a moist atmosphere when growing, and 
moisture sufficient to keep the plant from flag¬ 
ging at all seasons. I will name several of the 
kinds in the genus which are in cultivation, 
commencing with the reniforme group.. The 
first is A. reniforme, a charming plant for a 
Wardian*case. It grows in the Madeira Isles. 
Then we have A. Parishi, from Burmah, a 
miniature form of the above, making neat little 
rosettes of fronds; and a very large form, A. 
asarifolium, which has very large reniforme 
fronds. It comeB from the Mauritius. In the 
caudatum group we have some very elegant 
Ferns. First, there is the old and well-known 
kind. A. lunulatum which has along, slender 
rachis and pinnate fronds, the pinna? being half¬ 
moon-shaped. It forms young plants from the 
ends of the fronds, which should be rooted in a 
pot at once, if wanted. A. dolabriforme is some¬ 
times confounded with lunulatum, and I believe 
is placed synonymously by Hooker and Baker. 
A lunulatum casts off its fronds and lies dormant 
through the winter, whilst A. dolabriforme 
remains evergreen. I have had the two plants 
hanging side by side in baskets for years, the 
first-named always becoming deciduous. A. 
caudatum is a very elegant oasket-plant, the 
fronds are usually about a foot in length, but 
I have Been them each as much as 20 inches long. 
The colour is a pale-green from the fine hairs 
upon the pinnae ; it is proliferous at the points. 

A. rhizophorum grows in the same way as 
A. caudatum, and it also forms an elegant plant 
for a basket. A. Edgeworthi is another very 
handsome plant in a similar manner—indeed, 
the last two are placed under caudatum by some 
authors, but they are still distinct. Then in the 
next group we have some very pretty Ferns. A. 
macrophyllum is a superb plant, having stout, jet 
black stems and large ovate pinna?, which in some 
instances overlap each other. They are broadest 
at the base, and the fertile ones are slightly 
contracted. The length of the frond is about 
12 inches or 13 inches. A variety of this plant, 
called A. macrophyllum bipinnatum, has cropped 
up, both it and the normal plant have the young 
fronds tinged with a lovely shade of reddish- 
pink, which gradually gives way to a light- 

f reen with age. A. lucidum : Th:s i* a rare 
'em, and I have not seen it for some time. 
It makes pinnate fronds some 9 inches or a foot 
long, the pinme being deep-olive-green. It is 
rather difficult to cultivate ; it requires some 
limestone in the soil, I think. A. Wilsoni: 
This plant is, I imagine, a lover of limestone ; 
it is peculiar to the Island of Jamaica. The 
fronds attain a foot in length, colour, deep-green, 
paler beneath. This has Deen made a member of 
the genus Hewardia, on account of the veins be¬ 
coming netted. It is a curious plant rather 
than a beautiful. A. obliquum is a delicate 
kind, somewhat resembling lucidum, but with 
broader and more obtuse pinnae. A. Kaulfusi 
grows about a foot in height. A. deltoideum 
is a pretty little species, wnich was introduced 
by tne Messrs. Rollisson in 1878. It is a 
very distinct plant, producing fronds some 
6 inches in length, tufted, the pinnae being 
deep-green. The next group contains a few 
very handsome kinds, of which A. varium, which 
has fronds about 18 inches long, bipinnate in 
character. A pulverulentum is another beautiful 
Fern which used to be somewhat plentiful iu 
collections. The variety rigidum has small 
fronds, which in a young state are suffused with 
a bright rosy-pink, and the variety teraphyllum 
has likewise small fronds, but these are of a rich 
green throughout all their stages. J. J. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYRTOPODIUMS 

I am asked by “ Wm. Smith ” why he does not 
succeed in flowering C. Andersoni? This 
Cyrtopodium is at all times a shy flowerer, and 
I do not think I have seen it in bloom for more 
than thirty years, and this was a plant then 
under my charge, which had been in the collec¬ 
tion for about ten years. It had stout, stem¬ 
like bulbs some 5 feet in height, the distichous 
leaves giving it a very distinctive appearance. 
This plant passed away from mv charge, and 
I do not think I have seen this Orchid in 
flower since, so that it is quite likely “ W. 
S.” has not yet grown it strong enough to 
flower, and then, if it is not finished off and 
ripened well when it has grown strongly, 
blossoms do not appear. I should advise my 
friend to set the plant on one side, treat it well, 
and wait patiently until it has become strong 
enough to produce flowers, and to invest in some 
other kinds of Cyrtopodiums which produce 
their flowers more abundantly, as, for instance, the 
old C. punctatum, which I have flowered many 
years in succession, when the plants were grown 
to a good size. C. St. Legerianum is another 
free-flowering plant, being, perhaps, only a 
variety of punctatum; but it produces its 
branched spikes very freely in the early spring 
months. 0. cardiochilum is another one that 
flowers very freely. They are all Orchids that 
require plenty of root-room, and the pots must 
be well drained, as they need an abundant sup¬ 
ply of water during the growing season. The 
soil should be good light loam, with plenty of 
fibre in it, and some peat-fibre and sharp silver 
sand. Some recommend the use of manure with 
the soil, but I do not like it, as this soon washes 
away and leaves the roots destitute of nourish¬ 
ment. When the plants begin to grow, which 
they will do some time about the end of February, 
or the beginning of March, they should be re¬ 
moved to the warmest spot in the East Indian 
house, after being repotted or resurfaced, as the 
case may be, but the former will be the best if 
the plant again goes into the same sized pot. 
The spike shows out of the young bull) soon 
after it begins to grow, and finishes up and pro¬ 
duces its flowers when the young bulb is about 
half developed. After the active growing season 
is over they may be removed into a lower tem¬ 
perature—say the Cattleya-house—and after the 
plants have done growing, and the leaves have 
fallen off them, the water supply must be stopped, 
andtheymaybekeptdryatthe root, with the tem¬ 
perature ranging from about 55 degs. to 58 degs., 
and in a quite dry atmosphere. Should the 
plants show the least sign of shrivelling a little 
water at the root is necessary in order to 
prevent them from suffering, but in the 
summer season these Cyrtopodiums require an 
abundant supply of moisture at the root and in 
the atmosphere, they also like plenty of sunlight 
and also air, but in admitting the latter cold 
currents of it must be avoided. C. Andersoni 
I do not recommend, because it is a very large 
plant, making fleshy bulbs some 5 feet or 6 feet 
in height, which take up a considerable space. 
Then the plant is a very shy flowerer, but if a 
stove can be given it then grow it, for it makes 
a noble specimen. C. cardiochilum flowers 
when the bulbs are quite small—say, about 18 
inches in height—but they attain to some 3 feet, 
producing a spikeof about 3 feet or 4 feet long, with 
one or two branches at the base of the raceme ; 
the flowers are numerous, some 2 inches across, 
and of a rich bright-yellow. C. punctatum 
grows usually about 2 feet or 3 feet in height; 
the spike much longer, branched, bearing many 
flowers, yellow, more or less spotted with deep- 
chestnut, and having many bracts, which are 
large, of a greenish-yellow, spotted with 
chocolate. 0. St. Legerianum is a plant of 
about the same habit, flowering very freely, and 
it is very showy, and either of these I should 
advise any one of my readers to grow in pre¬ 
ference to Andersoni. Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS FROM COLUMBIA. 

I am asked by “An Old Subscriber to Garden¬ 
ing ” to kindly tell him what he shall do with 
some Odontoglossums which he has just received 
from a friend in Columbia ? In reply, I say set 
about growing them on well at once, as you 
have received them in .goad time to allpw them 
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to make excellent progress. The enquirer does 
not say what kinds Mb consignment consists 
of; but I do not think I shall be very far wrong 
in supposing them to be 0. Alexandra, O. luteo- 
purpureum, and 0. Pescatorei. As “ An Old 
subscriber” tells me in another part of his 
letter they are from the neighbourhood of 
Bogota, do not break them up into too small 
pieces, but trim off all the old and dead roots, and 
wash the old bulbs carefully. Lay them after¬ 
wards upon the stage of a cool-house, in which 
a fair amount of atmospheric moisture is main¬ 
tained, until some signs of their starting into 
growth begin, which will be shortly afterwards, 
when they must be potted, giving them more 
moisture as the growths increase. In potting I 
do not advise the use of pots much larger than 
will accommodate each one of the fair-sized 
pieces ; but I do not advise any pots to be used 
of a less size than 5 inches across. These 
should be rather more than half full of broken 
clean crocks, and upon them should first be 
placed a layer of Sphagnum Moss, for the 
purpose of keeping the soil from washing down 
through them and choking them up. The soil 
should be a mixture of half-and-half good 
brown peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, 
the latter to be picked clean from Sedge 
and Grasses, and to be chopped up into 
short lengths, as it can then be got to mix so 
much better with the peat-fibre. The plants 
should each be set upon a slightly elevated 
mound, and if there is no part of the plant to 
bury in the soil to give it a hold, it must be 
firmly pinned down to the soil with pegs to 
make it firm, for this want of firmness will 
cause the loss of many roots, and a consequent 
falling off in the strength of the plants. Water 
must be given in small quantities until the roots 
have taken a pretty good hold of the soil, the 
latter should never be allowed to get dry, but it 
should be kept in a nice moist condition, and at 
the same time, too, the atmosphere must be 
kept well charged with moisture, with a tem¬ 
perature not lower than about 50 degs., whilst 
the utmost warmth necessary in the day at this 
season should be about 10 degs. higher, and fresh 
air must be allowed to circulate through the house 
night and day. A little sunshine is admissible, 
and the shading should be elevated on supports 
about 1 foot above the glass, which not only 
causes the house to keep cooler, but it gives 
more light to the plants. This system of shading 
should be generally adopted. The above method 
of treating Odontoglossums newly imported from 
their native country should also suit anyone 
having plants to pot or repot, and it will also do 
for other Orchids from the same locality. 

Matt. Bramble. 

CYPRIPEDIUM (ENANTHUM. 

“ Oscar Fleming ” states in his letter that “ I 
do not write enough about these beautiful plants, 
but perhaps I do not like them,” and he asks 
me to name the most beautiful hybrid that has 
been raised ? By this question he at once lets 
out the secret that if he is very fond of them he 
has not been so for very long, or he would have 
known that the hybrid Cypripediums are now 
so numerous that it is not possible to name any 
one kind and pronounce it to be the most beau¬ 
tiful one which has been raised. There are so 
many groups to divide them into now, including 
the Sedeni group, the Harrissianum group, the 
Crossianum group, the Leeanum group, &c., and 
each group contains a superb variety—perhaps 
one that may be reckoned to be the very finest 
of its class ; but to ask one to name the best one 
which has been raised is simply asking for an 
impossibility. I have named a Cypripedium at 
the beginning of this article which, with its 
variety superbum, cannot fail to please every¬ 
one ; and if “ O. F.” does not happen to be m 
possession of either, let him add a nice healty 
lant of each to his collection, and when he 
owers them he will not fail, I am sure, to be 
delighted with them. I never yet saw any per¬ 
son that did not hail C. (Enanthum with delight. 
The plant was obtained by Mr. Seden at the 
nurseries of the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, from 
whence have originated some of the most 
beautiful of our garden hybrids, having for its 
parents the original 0. Harrisianum of Mr. 
Dominy and C. insigne Maulei. This cross has 
produced a plant of dwarf habit with faintly 
tesselated leaves. The flowers are solitary, of 
medium size, the dorsal sepal being pure-white, 
with numerous lines of purple spots, which end 


some distance within the edge, and thus it 
leaves a broad marginal border of pure, clear 
white; the inferior sepal also being wMte, 
veined slightly with green, the petals are deflexed, 
undulated at the edges, rich, deep claret colour, 
with a narrow white border, and the pouch¬ 
like lip is of the same bright colour. In the 
variety superbum the colours are richer and 
deeper, and when either of these plants are 
in flower the eye at once catches upon them, 
because the colours are so varied, bright 
and beautiful. Now as to how to grow this 
plant so as always to have it looking cheerful 
and beautiful. I)o not select too large pots, and 
fill them about half full of crocks. For soil 
take some nice brown peat, knock out the 
greater portion of the fine soil, and mix with 
this some chopped Sphagnum Moss. Have some 
sharp sand standing by your side during the 
potting, and every now and then put a dash of 
this into the soil. Raise the plant in potting 
a little above the rim of the pot, and afterwards 
place it in the warmest house. 

Matt. Bramble. 

HOUSE it WINDOW GARDENING. 

311.— Plants for an aquarium.— The 
Selaginalla and Tradescantia zebrina would not 
grow at the bottom of the water, and the 
constant changing of this is a mistake. Probably 
the sand is in fault, and contains the germs of 
the “green,” which has to be cleared away. 
Try sea-sand, well washed (to get the salt out 
of it), or coarse silver-sand, either of these are 
clean and free from germs. The two plants 
mentioned above grow beat when planted in 
rockwork round the edge of a sunken aquarium, 
but may be grown in small baskets hitched on 
to the edge (the kind of basket sold for sponges, 
with hooks to fix it to the washstand, do well). 
Line these with Moss and fill them with small 
broken-up bits of peat and silver-sand, letting 
them just touch tne surface of the water, and 
be kept damp by syringing. The plants 
will then grow horizontally, and soon their 
long sprays will fall into the water, and 
over the sides of the basket in all directions, 
looking very elegant. They can be detached 
when it is necessary to turn out the water, but 
this should be done as seldom as possible. 
With sea or silver-sand at the bottom it should 
not be necessary to do more than remove most 
of the water through a syringe, clean the sides 
of the glass, and syringe in fresh water again ; 
but if a fish has died, or any bits of meat have 
been left about, it is best to change the water 
entirely. Tradescantia zebrina can be procured 
from almost any nurseryman. Water-snails do 
not make much difference in the clearness of the 
water, and a few might be tried ; but they may 
possibly injure the plants which fall into the 
water, and should be carefully watched as to 
this. If “ H. N.” decides to try them he should 
have only one or two at a time. The Lily can 
be planted in a basket and immersed entirely, 
except the leaves. Peat and sand will suit it, 
and these are cleaner than ordinary soiL If it 
has a pot, however, ordinary soil will not signify ; 
it should be covered with silver sand and pressed 
down tightly, so that it does not come in direct 
contact with the water. It is well to have two 
plants, so as to give each a turn out of water 
oocasionally.—J. L. R. 

314.— Orange-tree in a room —“ Fleur- 
de-lys ” has, indeed, been unfortunate. The 
Orange-tree has, no doubt, been entirely 
neglected, and another time it would be better 
to nave a valuable plant moved into the bed¬ 
room, if there is no reliable person in the house 
to see to it. It may not, however, be dead, and 
with careful handling may even now throw out 
new Bhoots. It must not be repotted at pre¬ 
sent, but the surface-soil may be carefully re¬ 
moved to the depth of an inch or so (without 
injuring the roots or touching them), and a fresh 
compost of leaf-mould and silver-sand, with a 
teaspoonful of soot (from the chimney) tho¬ 
roughly mixed with it, laid on in place of the 
old soil. This will act as a gentle Btimulant, 
and may induce any roots not quite dead to 
make a push for life. Water must only 
be given when really needed, and should 
then be lukewarm, and supplied in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to run through the pot. 
If too much water is given it will rot the weak 
roots, which cannot take up much moisture till 
fl 1 
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growth has started. Syringing the head would 
be desirable, and the sunny window, as close as 
possible to the glass, is the right position for it, 
unless it could be placed in a hot house for a few 
weeks, or given bottom-heat. If it recovers, the 
foliage should be constantly sponged with a soft 
old bit of sponge and clean, luke-warm water. 
Orange-leaves are apt to be injured by brown 
scale, a pest which destroys them very soon if 
not eradicated ; it can be seen at the under ribs 
of the leaf, clinging tightly on, and needs quite 
a rub to get it off. Green-fly, too, attacks the 
young shoots of a weak Orange-tree ; it is best 
cleaned by syringing with soapy water, or may 
be dislodged with a wet paint-brush. The 
fresh shoots are so extremely brittle that they 
will not stand sponging, and can only be dealt 
with in this way.—J. L. R. 


BERRIED SOLANUMS FOR TABLE 
DECORATION. 

These pretty little plants, which have done 
duty up to now on our tables, looking very bright 
with scarlet berries, are now very shabby and 
losing their leaves, as well as their berries, where 
grown in rooms. They should now be kept quite 
moist, and when growing again all the weak 


on the house (on wires or strings) and on the 
ironwork of the balcony, and if well supplied 
with water and liquid-manure, they will grow 
round the corner towards the front, and reach a 
considerable distance. When the annuals are 
removed after flowering, a rich top-dressing of 
old stable-litter, covered with fine soil, should 
be given to the permanent Creepers to protect 
them in winter and nourish them for their start 
next spring. Low boxes, each about 18 inches 
in length and 10 inches across, may be used at 
intervals to grow Mignonette in for its delicious 
scent, with Ivy-leaved “Geraniums,” Blue 
Lobelia, and Golden Moneywort on the outer 
side, all of which will trail down through the 
ironwork and over the boxes in lovely profusion. 
A box of Annual Creepers, as above mentioned, 
can be placed alternately with these, and the 
plants can be trained on the ironwork to meet 
those which grow in the large end boxes. 
Young plants and seedlings of these trailing and 
creeping plants can be bought and placed in 
position at the end of May. Miguonette and 
Nasturtiums, with Canary Creeper (Tropteolum 
canariense), may be sown at once. In turning 
the plants out of their pots to plant them 
remove the drainage, and carefully spread the 
lower roots without too much disturbance, make 
a sufficient hole in the soil, plant firmly, press 
ing the soil round the plant, and water abun 
dantly. So much depends on good planting 
that these details must not be neglected. Room 
should be left between the boxes for groups of 
pot plants, which can be changed when they go 
out of bloom. Tuberous Begonias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Myrtles, and, 
later on, Victoria Asters and Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, with a host of other 
plants sold in the streets during snmmer, 
may be made to give a brilliant effect, if 
the pots are covered with Moss, between 
them, and the sun especially (as it bakes their 
tender thread-like roots clinging to the pot), 
and they are well watered, liquid-manure or 
soot-water being given twice a week. This is 
made by brushing down a little soot from a 
chimney, putting it into a coarse canvas bag, and 
dropping it into a pan of water, which can be 
filled up as used, the water surrounding the bag 
of soot being sufficiently impregnated with 
manurial qualities. If chemical liquid-manures 
are used it must be with great caution, as an 
overdose may kill the plant. Soot-water is the 
best for ordinary work, and has no foul smell—a 
great advantage in window gardening. Groups 


BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUETS. 

In reply to “B.,” “H. J.,”and “T.,” bouquets 
for gentlemen’s button-holes can scarcely be too 
simple and compact, but there must be no 
crowding. As a rule, a single flower or bud, 
such as a Rose, small Camellia, Carnation, &c., 
simply backed up with a bit of its own foliage, 
and a scrap or two of Maiden-hair Fern is all 
that is required. A very nice backing for a 
small truss of Pelargonium, Bouvardia, 

&c., is a leaf of the Common Oak-leaf or 
Pheasant’s-foot Pelargonium, and those 
who have many button-holes to make r 
should always keep a good stock of healthy ^ 

plants in hand to pick from. For this « 

purpose they should lie grown either \ 
planted out (outside in summer and under ^ 
glass in winter), or else in large pots and ^ 
be well fed. The great thing is to get the 
flower, &c., to sit well, and with every ^ 
leaf of Fern, &c., just in its right place. 

In order to accomplish this it is often \ 
advisable, if not actually necessary, to 
mount the flowers, &c., on short bits of 
soft iron-wires so that they can be bent to 
any desired position, as is generally done ■%! 
in the case of a market-made button-hole, A 
as shown in the annexed illustration. 


green 


*295.— Perns under a hand-glass. 

It is doubtful whether these Ferns will do 
well inside a painted window, but possibly . 
they may if the colouring be very slight. 

The best kinds for growing under a bell- c* 
glass are the Filmy Ferns, which rejoice in 
a very damp atmosphere, and of these the 
Killarnev Fern (Trichomanes radicans) 
and Trichomanes rcniforme are two of the 
best. The Hymenophyllums are much 
smaller ; if the hand-glass be a little one 
they will suit better than the Trichomanes. 

Some of the Selaginellas look well in a 
hand-glass, and are easy to grow, S. hor- 
tensis, S. helvetica, and S. Poulteri being 
suitable kinds, all of which can be had 
from a regular Fern-grower. The pan 
should be drained with crocks and ashes, 
covered with a layer of clean Moss, sprinkled 
with soot (to exclude insects), then small bits of 
peat, pulled to pieces by hand, mixed with pure 
leaf-mould, and silver sand. Small bits of sand 
stone, the size of a marble, are useful to mix 
with the soil, and the whole must be kept damp 
by standing it in another pan or plate of water 
so as to avoid disturbance or watering over the 
fronds. The water in the outer pan should only 
cover the bottom of the other, not soak through 
the whole If large drops of water accumulate 
on the glass, take it off and wipe it before 
returning it, but the air inside should be always 
a little moist, for these “Filmies” will not stand 
a dry atmosphere. If they need water it is best 


A handsome group of these opposite the window 
would look well, or they can be mixed with 
flowering plants with admirable effect. With 
good taste in grouping, many various plans may 
be tried during the summer, and as variety is 
always charming, this is better than a hard 
and fast rule of arrangement. The care of the 
l»alcony is a most enjoyable employment for a 
lady, who should water the whole of the plants 
thoroughly every evening with a rosed pot 
(avoiding delicate blossoms), and give the plants 
a further ample supply of water (or soot water) 
every fine morning as well, re-arranging, remov 


A market button-hole bouquet. 


a healthy plant for some months, but those 
bought at the door are apt to drop their berries 
very quickly from the change of atmosphere and 
treatment. It is, therefore, very desirable to 
have home-grown plants of the berried Solarium 
for decorative purposes. J. L. R. 


300.— Town window gardening.— 

The aspect of the balcony is much in its favour, 
for the morning sun is invaluable for flowering 
plants, while the afternoon sun is very trying 
in such a position, where they are fully exposed 
to it. As the balcony is narrow for its length, 
it will not take high boxes for Creepers, except 
at the end ; these may be made three-cornered, 
to fit into the corners near the house, and should 
be well drained (having holes in the sides near 
the bottom) with crocks and cinders, and filled 
witli rich, light compost, such as may be bought 
ready prepared at a reliable nurseryman’s. In 
each box may be planted a common Virginian 
Creeper, and Ampelopsis Veitchi, a Clematis 
montana, a White Jasmine, and also some 
quick-growing annual, such as Tropreolum 
canariense, Scarlet Tropseolum (Firefly), 
Maurandya Barclayana (purple), Eccremo- 
carpus scaber, Pink Lophospermum, or 
even the common Nasturtium, as the other 
Creepers will take a year to make a good start. 
These Creepers should be carefully trained both 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF BOUVARDIAS. 
Notwithstanding their general merits, Bouvar- 
dias are not grown so extensively by amateurs 
as one would think they were. For some years 
I have taken a special interest in amateurs’ 
gardens and their various methods of culture, 
but I am bound to admit very few of that class 
of cultivator grow Bouvardias. Were they diffi¬ 
cult to manage, or did not produce good results 
in the way of flowers, one could understand 
amateurs not growing these plants ; but such is 
not the case. They are simple in culture, and, 
given proper treatment, will flower profusely 
from October till March—a fact which should 
warrant them a place in every greenhouse. The 
chief desideratum to get Bouvardias to bloom 
well during the winter is a moderately-warm, 
but well-ventilated and dry greenhouse. The 
temperature should vary from 45 degs. to 
55 degs., according to the state of the weather 
outside, and the atmosphere, as has been said, 
should be thoroughly dry ; a moist, stuffy at¬ 
mosphere will soon ruin the flowers. In summer 
the plants may be grown in a cold frame, or 
even planted out in the open garden, a plan 
largely practised by some growers. When this 
is done, however, the plants require lifting early 
in the autumn, before frosts set in, and re- 
]K>ttiug, and if not very carefully done many of 
the leaves will drop off. It is best, therefore, for 
amateurs to grow tneir plants in pots during the 
summer ; but if they have no frame conveni¬ 
ences, the plants may be stood in a sunny 
jjosition outdoors in the same manner as 
Chrysanthemums. Several pinchings-in will 
be necessary through the summer in 
order to promote a busy growth, and it is as 
well to remove any flowers that may appear. 
Continue this practice until the end of August, 
when allow all the shoots to grow and flower at 
will. When finished flowering in the spring, as 
most Bouvardias will now soon do, the plants 
should be given a brief rest by withholding 
water a little, applying only sufficient to keep 
the soil just moist. After a fortnight or so of 
this treatment, cut theplants back ana place them 
in a rather brisk heat, giving a good syringing 
overhead twice a day. Do not water much at 
the root until new growth lias commenced, 
when be more liberal in the supply. Repotting 
may take place at this stage, and if it is 
desirable to increase the stock by prc 
a few cuttings should be inserted in small 
pots filled with sandy soil and leaf-mould and 
placed in a propagator or warm frame. If kept 
close and sprinkled occasionally these win soon 
root, when they may be put into small pots 
singly, and grown on in the same manner as the 
old plants. Both should be kept under glass 
until June, and then, as before ad vised, they may 
be removed to a sunny position outdoors. There 
are now many single and double varieties, but 
for general purposes I regard the former as being 
the most useful The well known Vreelandi is 
a capital white kind, and Dazzler is a very fine 
scarlet. Of a good salmon-pink colour Mrs. 
Green finds favour with some, and President 
Cleveland, rich crimson-scarlet, with others. 
Those who prefer the double varieties will find 
President Garfield (pink) and Alfred Neuner 
(white) as good as any, though these, according to 
my experience, are scarcely so free in producing 
flowers as the single kinds. C. 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

LeSCHENAULTIA B1LOBA. 

I am asked by “H. B.” to tell him how to 
manage this plant ? It produces beautiful flowers 
of a rich pure-blue, so taking to the eye that I 
have great hopes that it will be the means of 
restoring the family again to that prominence 
which it used to occupy. “ H. B.” is living in 
Hants, and says he procured the plant in 
Brighton last year in bloom. In the young state 
these plants require all the air that it is possible 
to give them in the summer months, ana in the 
winter also they need to be grown near to 
the glass, and in a well-ventilated atmosphere. 
The shoots should be dusted over with sulphur 
to prevent the attacks of mildew. Leschenaul 
tias are somewhat Heath-like, but with softer 
leaves of a rich-green. The roots, too, are deli 


peat, well beaten and chopped up, to which may 
be added a small portion of good light turfy 
loam, made very sandy. Careful attention to the 
watering also appears to be one of the chief means 
of success in rearing them, their roots being very 
tender, and they cannot stand any neglect in 
this way ; therefore, water well ana sufficiently 
whenever they begin to get dry. They are 
plants which do not like frequent shifts. Beside 
this blue-flowered kind there is also L. formosa, 
with rich deep orange-scarlet flowers, and 
another, L. splendeus, having bright reddish- 
scarlet flowers. All are extremely beautiful. 

J. J. 
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385.— Plants in a cold greenhouse.— 

Let the Roses flower before anything is done to 
them. If the growth is then unruly you can 
cut away some of the oldest of it to make room 
for any young shoots that may be made during 
the summer and autumn. You had better root 
out the old Heliotropes and put in young plants 
at once, after taking away some of the old soil 
and putting in some fresh. The Arum Lilies 
and Spiraea should be planted out in the open 
air towards the end of May, and potted up 
again in the autumn. No doubt the other plant 
you refer to is the Tradescantia zebrina. If so, 
it is not hardy.—J. C. C. 

387. —Camellias dropping their buds. 

—This is one of those cases in which it is 
difficult to explain the cause of failure, seeing 
that the treatment has been quite right, accord¬ 
ing to the information given. If the roots 
have not been allowed to suffer for the want 
of water, which is a fruitful source of bud¬ 
dropping, it is very plain that the fault lies in 
the treatment at the time the plants are taken 
under glass in the autumn. The change has 
been too violent, and the plants resent it by 
dropping their buds. When first taken under 
glass the house should not be closed at night for 
a week, and during that time it should be freely 
ventilated during the day. I advise “ D. O.” 
to keep the plants—or a part of the number—in 
the greenhouse altogether for a year or two, and 
see what effect that has on their behaviour. If 
this is done the plants should be placed at the 
coolest end of the house, and a thick shade 
should be put on the glass. I may tell “ D. 0.” 
that Camellias do not like frequent changes in 
the conditions surrounding them. They par¬ 
ticularly resent it when it is from a moist at¬ 
mosphere to a dry one, or from drought at the 
roots to watering to the saturation point.— 
J. C. C. 

362.— Raising Begonias from seed.— 

I raised several hundred seedlings this season, 
and as far as I can remember the young plants 
appeared in about two weeks after sowing ; the 
Beeds were sown late in January, and the young 
plants are now pushing on rapidly. They have 
not only been pricked out into other pots, but 
some of them are ready to be planted singly in 
small pots. Seeds sown on February 18th in a 
heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs. ought to have vege¬ 
tated long ago. Probably it was bad, or it is 
possible that it may have been killed after 
sowing.—J. D. E. 

351.— Treatment of Brioa hyemalis. 

—Prune the Erica into shape now by shortening 
back all long Bhoots to within a few inches of the 
place the plant was cut back to last year. 
Prick off all faded flowers and seed-pods, and as 
soon as the young growth has fairly started, if it 
requires more root room give it a moderate shift, 
or say move into a pot one and a-half inches 
larger, using the best peat and sand, and ram¬ 
ming the soil in firmly. When the growth is 
getting a little firm set the plants outside on a 
coal-ash bed and water carefully.—E. H. 

-By the time these plants are out of bloom 

they have generally filled the pots full of roots 
and require repotting; but the sooner after the 
flowers fade the young flowering growths are cut 
back the better. When the plants have made 
a little growth they 7 should be repotted, using 
good sandy peat with ample drainage. When 
well established and in free growth these plants 
are best out-of doors, and require plentiful sup¬ 
plies of water every day.—J. D. E. 

285.— White Azalea not flowering.— 

The reason Azaleas do not flower is all owing to 
their not being well looked after as they pass 
out of bloom. When all the flowers and seed- 
pods are removed the plants make their growth, 


and if they need to be repotted this should be 
seen to at that time. Repot the plants in good 
fibrous peat, with free drainage. The plants at 
this time grow very freely in a warm, moist at¬ 
mosphere, and should be freely supplied with 
water, shade from bright sunshine, and shut up 
the house where they are growing early in the 
afternoon. When growth is made the flower- 
buds will set for next season, and if the buds are 
not formed early in the autumn they will not 
form at all. Admit air more freely after the 
buds are set, and it is a good plan to place the 
plants in an open position out-of-doors ; they* 
may remain there about six weeks or so, and 
should be grown in an airy greenhouse in winter. 
They require to be vigorously syringed twioe 
daily in hot weather in summer to keep them 
free from red-spider.—J. D. E. 

347.— Herbaceous Calceolarias.— The 
size of the pots must be in proportion to the 
strength of the plants. Nice little plants full 
of blossom may be grown in 6-inch pots, but 
large specimens will require 8-inch pots, and I 
have had them in 10-inch pots; but for all 
practical purposes 8-inch pots are large enough. 
Calceolarias ao not require potting so firmly as 
most plants do, and the Boil should be richer 
and lighter than is used for “Geraniums” or 
Fuchsias. About half of the soil may be rough 
turfy-loam and the remainder two old cow- 
manure and leaf-mould, with a liberal amount 
of sand to ensure porosity. The drainage also 
must be free, as, although Calceolarias are 
moisture-loving subjects, there must be no stag¬ 
nation. They must be grown in the shade now. 

A north house will suit them admirably.— 
E. H. 

- These are easily grown plants, of a com¬ 
paratively hardy character. They are raised 
annually from seeds sown in May or June. The 
seeds are very small indeed, but they usually 
vegetate freely if sown in pots or pans and just 
covered with very fine sandy soil. The young 
plants are pricked out as soon as they can be 
handled, and they may be grown in ordinary 
garden-frames, in a comparatively shady place, 
from the time the seeds are sown until October. 
They will be large enough to be planted into 
the pots in which they are to flower in Decem¬ 
ber. I grow mine into good large specimens, 
and they require the flower pots to be from 
8 inches to 9 inches in diameter inside measure. 
The best potting soil is four-parts loam, one 
leaf-mould, and one decayed manure.—J. D. E. 

379. — Calceolarias dying off in a 
frame. —The failure is, I think, caused by one 
of two things—the soil is too damp during the 
winter, or tne cuttings are too hard when they 
are put in. I think it is the latter which has 
caused the trouble. When the growth is too 
hard when made into cuttings the latter take a 
long while to make roots, and sometimes do not 
make any at all. Yet in that condition they will 
remain in a comparatively green state, and be 
apparently all right until the approach of spring, 
when they die away. Another season take 
your cuttings a little earlier, and select the tops 
of the side shoots in preference to those in the 
centre of the plant.—J. C. C. 

— Yes, these plants do that sort of thing. 
Sometimes I have put two hundred cuttings in a 
frame one autumn and taken up the whole of 
them as fine plants : in the spring and the next 
winter, in the same frame, every plant has gone 
off. I do not put my Calceolarias into frames 
now, but cover the cuttings over with hand- 
lights ; but this winter they have suffered 
severely from the damp and fog even thus 
treated, though, as a rule, they generally suc¬ 
ceed well in such a position. Calceolarias will 
stand a lot of cold, but they do not like foggy 
weather.—A. G. Butler. 

381. — Planting out Palms, Tree- 
Ferns, &G. — Looking at the permanent 
character of the work you are about to under¬ 
take it is necessary that suitable preparations 
should be made by having the border sufficiently 
deep, securing proper drainage, and preparing a 
suitable compost for the roots. With regard to 
the depth of the border, there must be 6 inches 
of carefully-packed drainage in the bottom, and 
a drain connected with it. The depth of soil 
need not be more than w r hat it now' is in the 
deepest tub, as the space between the plants 
after they are set out will furnish all the addi¬ 
tional root space they will require. For a coqi- 
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post get one-third rough peat and the remainder 
equal parts of partially-rotted turf from a 
pasture and good fibrous loam, with a liberal 
sprinkling of coarse grit. Seaforthia elegans 
should be a central plant, and Latania borbonica 
near the outside. Four useful climbers for 
furnishing the pillars will be found in the 
following: Plumbago capensis and the white 
variety of the same name, Hahrothamnns ele- 
gans and a Kennedya. I should, however, pre¬ 
fer a distinct coloured Clematis for each pillar ; 
my choice of these would be Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, double-white, sweet-scented; Duke of 
Edinburgh, violet-purple; William Kennett, 
deep-lavender, and star of India, reddish-plum. 
-J. C. C. 

383.—Ants and woodlice in a frame. 

—To get rid of the ants take the boxes out of 
the frame and sprinkle the soil over with petro¬ 
leum, and, if necessary, repeat the application 
three or four times at intervals of a day or two 
between each one. The woodlice are more diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate. They must be caught and 
killed, which requires both time and patience. 
I can only keep them down in my houses by 
being always on the look-out for them, especially 
late at night and early in the morn. During 
the clay they get under the pots and boxes in 
the driest and warmest parts of the house. By 
keeping such places frequently examined and 
killing all I can see I keep the numbers of the 
woodlice from increasing.—J. C. C. 

350. — Treatment of Sparmannia 
aMcana. —I have no doubt that this plant 
would be benefited by being stood out-of-doors 
during the summer months, although it is not 
necessary to do so in order to insure abundance 
of winter blooms, as I can testify. I never turn 
my plants out, but after they have completed 
their flowering (which mv plants have by no 
means done yet, although they have been in 
bloom constantly for several months), I cut 
them hard back and put all the tops into pots of 
light, sandy soil, about eight or nine in a 6-inch 
pot, keep fairly moist and shaded, and rarely 
fail to strike every cutting. Then I pot up 
separately as soon as the pot is filled with roots, 
giving a 6-inch pot to each plant. By the fol 
lowing January the majority are in bloom, and 
suitable for exchange for Bpring bulbs, or any¬ 
thing else which may be required for the de¬ 
coration of the conservatory.—A. G. Butler. 

-The Sparmannia may be pruned to put it into 

shape now, when shoots will soon break out. A warm 
greenhouse is the place for it for a few weeks. After 
pruning: cool down, and in July place it in the open air to 
ripen the wood, and there will be no lack of flowers after 
Christmas.—E. H. 

358. — Asparagus plumosus nanus 
from seed. —Fresh seed of this elegant plant 
germinates freely in a good hot-bed in tne spring. 
The best soil for it is sandy peat, and this must 
be kept constantly yet moderately moist. Seed¬ 
lings make much better plants than those from 
cuttings, as well as being much more easily 
obtained. As soon as the tiny plants can be 
handled, prick them out singly into small pots 
(“ thumbs ”), using sandy peat and leaf-mould, 
and plunge them in a moderate hot-bed until 
thoroughly established and growing. The 
plants grow freely in the warm, moist atmos- 

f >here of a cool stove or intermediate house, with 
ight shade from strong sun. The form above 
referred to is undoubtedly the best and most 
useful, from the florist’s point of view, of the 
whole tribe; but all the so-called “nanus “ 
(dwarf) varieties I have yet seen will “ run 
away—’* i. e.., become climbers—after a time if 
treated liberally and kept growing.—B. C. R. 

303.—Treatment of a Carnation.— 

These plants would not do much good under 
Vines. They like to be placed near the roof- 
glass, and in a position where the sun can shine 
freely upon them in winter and early spring. 
The flower-bud should be allowed to open if the 

E iant shows one, and the side growths ought to 
e taken off now and put in as cuttings. They 
will strike roots freely in a hot-bed or in a 
forcing-house. A cutting struck last November 
caunot be expected to flower much until the 
autumn.—J. I). E. 

*237.— Dwarf Fan Palm-leaves —I do not know 
what is the cause of the Palm-leaves turning yellow, but 
I should imagine that it arose from exhaustion of the soil. 
Repot or resurface, using some good turfy loam, mixed 
with a little Boot. This will soon restore the colour.— 
J. J. 


2*4.—Asparagus pin 
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heated greenhouse in summer. The plants are easily 
propagated by division. A crown or two with a few roots - 
attached will soon grow Into a good plant in a warm 
house.—J. D. E. 


aULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.—* Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southam-pton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Gardening hat to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question map often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who ufer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


418. — Disbudding Peach-trees.— Would someone 
please to tell me the way to disbud Peach-trees, and at 
what time of the year it should be done?—P ibbeck. 

419. —Creeper for a barn.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what climbing plant will grow, flowering or other¬ 
wise, on a bam facing north, overlooking a lawn ? — Craven 
Bourn k. 

420. — Vallota offsets.— I have some offsets of Val- 
lotas Just showing leaves. When should they be potted 
singly, in what sized pots, and in what soil? Do they 
require much water ?— Vallota. 

421. — Rose Oheshunt Hybrid, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one say if Cheshunt Hybrid Rose is good for greenhouse 
culture? Is there any other scented, dark, climbing Rose 
suitable, and what Tea Roses?—C. G. V. 

422. — Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what are the best Chrysanthemums to 
plant out against a south-east wall to bloom in autumn, 
a nd when these should be planted ?—Suer burn Hospital. 

423. — Persian Oyolamen culture.— What is the 
best way of cultivating these Cyolamens? Do they require 
heat, and what time should the bulbs be planted in order 
to have good blooms in winter or early spring ?—D. R. B. 

424. — Liquid-manure for Roses.— Would some¬ 
one kindly let me know what is the best thing to use to 
make liquid-manure with for Roses grown outside, and 
how much to use to the gallon of clear water?—J. Mac- 
lurs. 

425. —Buying Bouvardlas, Ac.— Will “ j. L. R.” 
or anyone else please to tell me the best time to buy 
plants of Bouvardias for summer and autumn blooming, 
also the treatment of the plants after being purchased ?— 
Nbwburoii. 

426. — IBplgSBa repens.— Will anyone who has made 
this delightful plant establish itself out-of-doors as a 
healthy carpet-plant—spreading and flowering—tell how 
he did it, the soil, aspect, county and age of itsexistenoe 
there ?—B. of B. 

427. — Ivy-leaved “Geranium” Souvenir de 
G. Turner.—Will this Ivy-leaved “ Geranium ” do well 
out-of-doors ? I fancy it will run too much to leaf; but it 
might do to sink it in a pot in the ground, or is it too 
delicate for outdoor culture?—M. T. B. 

428. — Christmas Roses.— I am very much obliged 
to “Marie” for hints for supporting Christmas Roses in 
IkjwIb ; but are there no means of preventing them from 
drooping and fading after they have been cut a few hours? 
Would charcoal in Die water or plunging them in wet sand 
prevent it ?—Beta. 

129.— Syringing greenhouse plants.— I have a 
greenhouse filled with a mixed collection of plants. Would 
a he advisable to begin syringing them? With the sud¬ 
den change in the weather they api>ear drooping. I keep 
the heat on an average 45 degs. at night, 60 clegs, in the 
day.— Constant Reader, Dudley. 

430. —Laying out a border, Ac.— I should be 
obliged if anyone will kindly give me some suggestions as 
to laying out in a cheap and effective manner a bolder 
50 feet by 4 feet by the side of an iron mission-room with 
a south aspect ? Also the names of some creepers to 
cover the coriugated iron?—E cclksia. 

431. — Palm Latania borbonica.—I have been 
given a large Palm (Latania borbonica) growing in a small 
tub. Will it be safe to keep it in a drawing-room, as we 
have no glass? The tips of the leaves are withered at 
present. Ought they to be cut off, and what treatment 
would be best for the tree generally ?—C. E. F. S. 

432. — Early-grown flowers for a green¬ 
house.—Wonted the names of various flowers, easy to 
raise, and keep doing well in a greenhouse without much 
heat, to bloom from January to May, so that when there 
is but little out-of-doors my greenhouse will look bright, 
and I shall have pleuty of flowers for cutting /—Garlands. 

438.— Primula obconlca in a room.— I shall be 
glad if anyone will tell me if it is injurious to health ? I 
am told it has a poisonous effect standing in a sitting- 
room, which I very much doubt; but 1 should like an 
opinion on the subject of anyone who knows, as I should 
be sorry to poison my friends by keeping the plant in my 
drawing-room.— Mrs. Victor Hicklet. 

434.—Treatment or Peach-trees.—! bought last 
autumn two Peach-trees (Royal George), of the largest size I 
| could procure, to plant in a Peach-house. I fully expected 
1 diem to bear * te* ftrttfts thi$ year, W* kas po bloom 


oh it, and the other only four flowers. Will anyone tell 
me if this is usual the flnt year of planting, and what 
treatment should they get?— Ivt Bank. 

435.—Roses for a cold-house.—I have bought the 
following Roses, and should be obliged if someone would 
describe them for me, and instruct me as to their culture, 
and whether suitable for outdoor or under glass in a nearly 
cold-house?—Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Comtesse de 
Camondo, Madame Nachury, Mrs. William Watson, Lady 
Sheffield, Tta^rfcse Levett, Mme. Edouard Fry, AnnaAlexieff, 
and Mr. John Laing.— Lever. 

438.—An unsatisfactory Mushroom-bed.— 

I got some horse-droppings ana made a Mushroom-bed 
in an old wooden outhouse, and put the spawn in a fort- 
! night before Christmas and covered it with about 2 inches 
of ordinary garden soil. There are hundreds of Mush¬ 
rooms, hut they only get about the size of Peas and then 
disappear. Will someone kindly say what is the cause of 
this, and what I am to do to remedy it ?— A. Akers. 

437. — Standard Fuchsias.— I w&nt to plant some 
standard Fuchsias in a bed of Pansies. Will they be likely 
to grow satisfactorily there without injury to the Pansies ? 
I.shall be glad of information when to start with them so 
as to form standards as early as possible, and also to know 
the method of training? Would they be better in pots 
sunk in the bed or planted out ? I have only a cold-frame. 
I should be glad to know the names of six good kinds for 
the purpose ?— Aulo. 

438. — Preparing a fruit plantation.— in two or 

three weeks I shall have possession of some land (five or 
six acres in East Kent) on which I intend to put a fruit 
plantation in November. I want now to plough it, and 

E lant Potatoes (Puritans), so as to have the ground clean. 

low much shall I have to pny per acre to get the pasture 
ploughed and harrowed, and the Potatoes planted with a 
little salt and guano? How often will the land require 
cleaning during the summer? Aro the light horsc-hoes 
good for that purpose? What quantity of seed Potatoes 
should I require per acre to plant the rows at 3 feet apart? 
—Pomona. 

439.—Treatment of Vines.—Will anyone kindly 
tell me the treatment my Vines ought to receive now? I 
took possession of a vinery last autumn, which had been 
very neglected for, I believe, four years. I have since had 
them well attended to, but through the winter I could not 
afford more heat than enough to keep the frost out. Now 
they are shooting very well, and are syringed on fine morn¬ 
ings, and about midday, when the temperature rises to 
about 100 degs., I open the upper ventilators, and close 
them early. The man who 1 occasionally have to work 
in the garden assures me my treatment is quite wrong ; 
he saying they, instead, should have as much air as possible 
as the vinery is not heated at night. I should mention 
the Vines are planted in an outside border.— Ivt Bank. 

440.— Plants suitable for a porch.— I should 
feel obliged if “J. C. C.” or anyone else would kindly 
advise me as to what plants would do best for a porch, 
and how the prevailing excessive dryness of the air in it 
could be overcome? The porch is of considerable size, 
and is nicely glased, with the view of being used for plants. 
It faces south-east, and the kitchen-door opens directly 
into it, there being a flight of six steps to the outer door ; 
this outer door is usually kept open during the day, but 
closed at night, and there is considerable traffic through 
the porch didlv. In the kitchen there is a range and also 
a gas-cooker, hath, but sometimes only one, of which are 
in use. Last year I tried Pelargoniums, Arum Lilies, Ericas, 
and Azaleas, but there was no keeping them moist, and 
latterly they have mostly dried up ana dwindled away.— 
North’ Britain. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

441. —Leaves falling off India-rubber-plant 

(R. P.).—Judging from the appearance of the leaf, and 
from what you say, we think there is something wrong at 
the roots of the plant. Turn it out of the pot, examine 
the rdots, and repot in fresh soil. 

442. — Ohrtet'S Thorn (T. Howard).— The plant 
usually said to have been used for the Crown of Thorns is 
Poliurus spina-Christi, a plant which is oommon in Pales¬ 
tine. Some diversity of opinion, however, appears to crop 
up about this, and it is asserted by some authors to have 
been Poliurus aculeatus.—J. J. 

443. —Roses in Upper Holloway, London. 
{It. ).—No. we do not think that Roses are likely to 
grow well in Upper Holloway, and we should not advise 
you to plant them. It will be more satisfactory to grow 
plants which will flourish in a smoky city than to attempt 
to grow those that do well only in pure air. 

444. —Tea-growing ( J. B.).— This gentleman tellsme 
that Tea-growing is being Btarted in this country on an 
extensive scale, and asks what prospect there is of success ? 
To this I may say that in mv estimation “ J. B.” must be 
labouring under an error. No sane person would com¬ 
mence such a business, so now you nave my opinion of 
the speculation.—J. J. 

445. — Odontoglossum grande (J- W.).—lt these 
plants have been standing in a dry position in a tempera¬ 
ture varying from 48 degs. to 54 degs., they now should 
be shaken out from the old soil and repotted, using good 
brown peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss. They can 
have more moisture given them os the shoots increase in 
8 ize and strength.—M. B. 

446. — Masdevallla bella (G. Wilson).—The plant 
has evidently been grown very well, as it now has nine 
flowers upon it. I have no doubt it will look very well 
and cause quite a surprise to your visitors. The flower 
sent was a very good ooloured one. but rather small. You 
should not cut the old spikes off, but let them remain. 
They may yet, perhaps, give you more blossoms.—M. B. 

447. —Catting off the tope of standard Apple 
trees (Pomona). —It is impossible to answer your ques¬ 
tion without seeing the trees, as all depends on their 
appearance and age, and what you want them to do. 
Generally speaking, the tops of young trees ought to be 
cut off in order to make them branch out ■ but it is not 
necessary to cut them joft if the trees have already formed 
enough branches. 
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448. — Buohll (J. McDermott). —This is the Hottentot 
name gfren to the dried leaves of several species of 
Barosma, and they are taken as a remedy in cases of 
chronic rheumatism, inflammation of the bladder, and for 
sundry other things. Barosma serratifolla is commonly 
sold in shops as Buchu or Bucku : but Barosma crenata is 
also used, and perhaps they are equally efficacious. Buchu 
is one of the ingredients of the medicine called Hop Bit¬ 
ters.—J. J. 

449. — Dendrobium anosmom (G. Wilson).— This 
is the name of the flower sent, and a very good variety it 
is, too, being a rich rosy-mauve, with a large blotch of 
rich crimson at the base of the lip. It is sometimes called 
a variety of D. superbum, to which it bears a great resem¬ 
blance. The strong Turkey Rhubarb like scent of the 
species is not so apparent in the variety, if you like to call 
it a variety. This Dendrobe requires strong heat and 
moisture to grow it properly. It comes from the Isle of 
Luzon.—M. B. 

450. — Odontoglossum Harryanum ( Henry 
Charles).— There is nothing particular in your being able 
to send me a flower of this plant at this season, because I 
have seen blossoms of it about at any rate for a month past. 
It is a very beautiful Orchid. You want me to tell you 
the parents of this plant; but as I do not consider it to 
be of hybrid origin I cannot do so. but must leave this 
difficult task to someone else If it is a hybrid we yet 
have to learn the names of the fine kinds from which 
it originated.—M. B. 

451. —Treatment of “ Geraniums ” and Fuch¬ 
sias (-<4. T. D.).—-Yes, shake off the greater part of the old 
worn-out soil from the roots, and repot into 5-inch pots. 
Mellow flbry yellow loam one half, well-oomposed hot-bed 
manure one quarter, and the remainder good leaf-mould 
will be an excellent compost for them. They would do 
better for a time after potting in a little heat. Water 
moderately, and syringe the Fuchsias overhead frequently. 
When they are in active growth and full of flower-buds, 
weak clear manure-water would certainly be most benefi¬ 
cial. 

452. — Odontoglossum Halli x&nthoglossum 

(Mrs Currcliy —This is the name of the flower sent, and it 
is a fairly good variety ; but I have seen the same one with 
much broader sepals and petals, and the yellow ground 
much richer ; the spotting is rich and good, and the yellow 
ground of the lip is nicely contrasted with the reddish- 
brown spotting. It is quite a matter of taste, but I like 
the forms of Halli best which have a ground of pure- 
white. The flower sent measures about 4 inches across, 
and it » a fair-sized one. You do not say how many 
blossoms the plant is bearing.— M. B. 

458.— Lyo&ste Skinneri (J. J?.).—Yes, this is a 
very pretty variety of this Orchid, and it is one that 
everyone should have in their collections. It is a plant 
that produces an immense number of flowers from a 
single bulb, and that, too, with but very little care and 
trouble. Mr. Skinner, after whom it is named, was in 
raptures with it, and he has frequently said to me in days 
gone by that he did not know why every lady in the land 
did not grow it. We have to thank Mr. Sander, from 
whom you say your plant came, for having introduced it 
in quantity, and thus brought it within the reach of all.— 

454. —Odontoglossum BluntMT. If)— This gentle¬ 
man asks is the flower enclosed O. Blunti or O. Alexandra ? 
Well, the fact is I have long ago dropped the Reichen- 
bachian name of O. Blunti, for I think the learned pro¬ 
fessor was quite wrong in asserting that he never had any 
difficulty in recognising the two. O. Alexandra, as 
figured by* Bateman, had the sepals and petals pure-white 
and unspotted, whilst the plant named O. Blunti was 
spotted. These forms were named in the early days of 
our Odontoglossum knowledge, and you may take it as 
certain that the plant known by the name of Blunti is a 
spotted Alexandra.—M. B. 

455. — Cinerarias drooping? (V. B. R .).—it is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence fot Cinerarias to go off 
in the manner described. We have always attributed the 
failure to an unsuitable compost, or a sudden stoppage of 
root action, brought about by a sodden state of the soil, 
the same being induced by careless watering. There may 
be grubs in the compost—turn out of its pot one of the 
dead plants and examine the soil; should there be any 
grubs water with lime-water. In any case apply water 
generally with care; the Cineraria likes the soil moist, 
but quickly feels the effect of even one overdose of water. 

456. — The Malabar Laurel (Melaetoma mala- 
bathrlca (L. T. J.).—This is an easily-grown plant, 
and one which if well attended to makes a good bush ; it 
also produces fine heads of bluish-purple flowers when not 
more than from 1 foot to 2 ieet in height. Cuttings of it 
strike freely in a hot-bed under bell-glasses. Its foliage is 
of n purplish-green. Some of the Melastomads are con¬ 
sidered difficult to cultivate, but this one grows as freely 
as a Pelargonium in a warm greenhouse or a plant stove, 
and likes a soil consisting of equal parts of loam and peat, 
to which should be added a dash of sand. 

457. — Rockwork In a greenhouse (G. R. J .).— 
All that you have to do is to arrange the pieces of stone so 
that they present as natural and informal an appearance 
as possible. l>o not crowd them together, but allow plenty 
of space between them, so that there is plenty of soil for 
the roots to work in. The compost for the plants should 
lie a mixture of good fibrous loam and peat, adding tu it 
a goodly portion of coarse white sand. It is to be 
remembered that the rockwork senes to ensure good 
drainage, bnt that when too much of it is employed it 
defeats its own end by depriving the plants placed 
amongst it of their due amount of nourishment. 

458. — Heaths after flowering (C. J. U.).— It all 
depends upon the kinds. If the soft-wooded Heaths, such 
as Erica hyemalis and gracilis, are referred to, then cut 
them down to just below the flowers, and shift them on 
into the next sized pots, in good, fibrous peat, well sanded. 
Pot firmly, and then place in a frame or greenhouse; 
water carefully, and keep rather close for a time. During 
summer ventilate freely, merely sheltering against exces¬ 
sive wet, and about the middle of August expose the 
plants to the full sun, protecting the pots, however, from 
the sun’s rays, and air until the middle of September, 
when they should be placed under cover. The hard- 
wooded kinds should not be cut over, but merely pick 
the flowers off when faded-; but otherwise thny are to be 
treated in about the 
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HAMBUS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qj Gardmkijtg Illus- 
iathd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names of plants.— James Fry.— 1, Bansivera zey- 

lanica • 2, Ccelogyne cristata; 3, Maxillaria variablis.- 

P. B. T. —1 , Davallia deoora ; 2, Asplenium Belonged; 8 , 

Cyrtomium Fortunei; 4, Lastrea hispidt - J. JesscL— 

1, Dendrobium superbum, the D. macrophyllum of gar¬ 
dens ; 2, Dendrobium Devonianum, areally good form; 3, 
Leptotes bicolor.- J. Muir.—I, Cattleya Trianas, ordi¬ 

nary form; 2, Maedevallea ignea; 3, A form of Odonto¬ 
glossum Ruckerianum ; 4, Dendrobium Phalnnopeis.- 

M. Methvin. —1, Dendrobium Ainsworthi; 2, Phalsenop- 
sis Schilleriana, very flne-ooloured variety ; 3, Dendrobium 

primulinum ; 4, Anscllia futea.- J. G. IF.—We cannot 

undertake to name Zonal Pelargoniums at any time.- 

H. Maxwell .— I, Eupatorium nparium ; 2, Probably Jas- 
minum gracillimum; 3, Libonia floribunda; 4, Cytisus 

racemosus.- Chcrrie.— Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythonium 

Dens-canis).-IF. II. McL.—l , Spar man nia africana; 2, 

Alonsoa incisifolia ; 3, Sedum Ewerei. - E. J. C. B .— J 

Sedum arboreum. The Sdllas are the two forms of Scilla 

bliolia.- J. IF.—1, Jasminum nudiflorum * 2, Angulo* 

species; 3, Asplenium viviparum : 4, Adiantum Capillus- 

veneris; 6, Paid cum variegatum.- A. L., Wicklow.— 1, 

Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus; 2, Cytisus racemosus; 
3 and 4, Send again when in flower ; 5, Curculigo recur- 

vata.- F. A. G.—l, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 2, 

Spiraa prunifolia. - T. C. ManJUld. — Erythronium Dens- 

canis. _ 

TO OORRBISPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M.— How have the Camellias been treated, Ac. ? Not a 

word is said about this. - M. T. B.— If you write to the 

head gardener at Eastnor Castle no doubt he will supply you 

with the required information.- E.A.K.,Chelsea. —Apply 

to Messrs. W. and J. Birkenhead, Sale, Manchester.- 

EJil.— Please repeat your queries in shorter and clearer 
fotm, and write each one on a separate sheet of paper. 
We do not understand what the Currant-bushes have to 

do with a photographic studio.- E. P.— The petroleum 

cask will answer well for manure-water. Cleanse i t by burning 

it out inside witn some lighted shavings.- Edelweiss. 

—We suppose you refer to the tool known as the “Wilson ” 
digger, and which we believe can be obtained of Messrs. 
Barr & Son, Seedsmen, Ac., King-street, Covent-ganien, 

London, W.C.- A. G. C.— Mix the powdered red lead 

with the seeds when sowing, or place some of the lead over 
the seeds in the drills before covering over with the soil. 

latalogues received. — Dahlias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Beading Plants, dsc. Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, 

Crawley, 8ussex. - New Roses and Florist# Flowers. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul A Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


BIRDS. 

337. —Canary losing: its feathers.— 

Your query is so vague that one cannot venture 
to give an opinion as to the cause and cure. 
The fact of the bird having been in this condition 
for two years renders cure nearly impossible; 
in fact, it would be difficult to cure even if the 
bird had been treated at once. The cause of 
this complaint in most cases is impurity of the 
blood, which can be remedied by putting eight 
or ten drops of Lemon-juice in the drinking 
water daily, by supplying vegetable food, such 
as Groundsel, &c., and by anointing the affected 
parts with Almond-oil or vaseline. Old age 
and other things sometimes originate the disease. 
—Ernest W. Jenner. 

- This case should have been attended to 

at the beginning of the trouble. Its recovery 
now would, I think, be doubtful; however, as 
it is possible that red-spider may have some¬ 
thing to do with its featherless condition, paint 
the bare flesh over with a camel’s-hair-brash 
dipped in warmed sweet-oil. In any case, place 
the bird in a clean cage and give it nourishing 
food—hard-boiled egg in the shell, a cuttle-fish 
bone stuck between the bars, a rusty nail in its 
water, green food when obtainable, and for seed 
Canary and German Rape only. A bath should 
be given daily.— A. G. Butler. 

340. — Treatment of a M&oaw. — The 

treatment recommended to you is as old as the 
time of the venerable Beckstein, probably older, 
and as mischievous as it is ancient. The proper 
food for Macaws is Maize, Sunflower-seeds, Oats, 
Hemp, and Canary, a dry, plain biscuit now 
and then, a piece of raw Carrot, ripe fruit of all 
kinds, and plenty of water in a separate tin or 
pan. It is the essence of cruelty to prevent a 
thirsty bird drinking or to give it sloppy sop to 
supply the place of drink, and thus produce 
chronic diarrhoea. Poor Parrots ! They have 
to suffer much at the hands of their owners, 
through simple want of study m to what is 
necessary for their health.—A. G. Butler. 

338. —Treatment of a Bullfinch.— There 
can be very little doubt that your bird is suffer* 
ing from an attack of apoplexy, and the remedy 


is to give it plain food. Bought mixtures are an 
abomination if used indiscriminately for cage- 
birds. For instance, a fresh-caught Siskin or 
Goldfinch requires plenty of Niger and Teazle 
and a little Hemp-seed to plump it up whilst it is 
still wild; but when birds are tame enough to 
eat what is set before them, the Niger, at anv- 
rate, may be wholly dispensed with. Fresh- 
caught Bullfinches are brought into condition 
with Hemp-seed, but when feeding freely this 
seed should not be given (excepting a grain now 
and then to tame them). Mix your own seed. 
Canary, German Rape, Oats, and Sunflower-seeds 
are the most wholesome for Bullfinches. Bought 
mixtures contain a lot of Flax and Hemp, both of 
which are oily fattening seeds ; the former I 
never use even for aviary birds, for I believe it 
to be little better than poison.—A. G. Butler. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

338.— Hens laying soft eggs —This is caused by 
weakness of the egg-producing organs. If fowls do not 
have lime in some form or other it weakens the laying 
hens, and causes them to lay shelless eggs. Bone-meal is 
the best to give when this occurs. Give, also, plenty of 
sharp grit.—N. B.__ 


CHEAPER TO CLEAR, at per doz. :—Thuja 

LJ Lobbi, 2 to 2Jft.. 3«.: Aucuba viridis, 1 to 11 ft., 3b.: Cryp- 
tomeria elegans, 2| to 3 ft., 4s.: Laurustinus, 2\ to 3 ft., 4s.; 
Cupressus erecta viridis, 21 to 3ft., 5s.; Cupressus Lawsoniana; 
3 to 3& ft., 3s.; Ivy latifolia maculata, marbled foliage, extra, 
strong from ground, 5s.; Vinca vuriegata, clumps, 3s.; Spanish 
Cob Nuts, 2J to 4 ft., 6s. 100: Artichoke tubers, planting size, 
3s. 6d. cwt.—T. L. MAYOS, Woodlields Nurseries, Llan- 
garren, Ross. 

fJHRYSANTHEM UMS. — Splendid opportu- 

nity for amateurs and others requiring superior and well- 
established plants for exhibition and decorative purposes. A 
collection of over 300 carefully selected varieties, consisting 
of the best ef each class only, all struck in single pots, and 
now in 34-inch pots, full of roots, guaranteed true to name, 
3s. per doz. Please state for what purpose required.—G. 
HUNT, 34, North Bar. Banbury._ 


H ARDY PLANTS in fine variety. Lists free. 

Fine French Carnations: Comtesse de Paris, 2s. each 
Red Malmaison, 2s. 6d.; Iceland Poppies, Is. doz., 50 for 3s. 
Mrs. Sinking, Is. doz.; Shirley Poppy-seed, 3d.; line Irish 
Anemone, 6d. packet.— Mb*. WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire. 


OPEC1AL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 double Ivy Geraniums, 4 Eupatorium*, 
4 Heliotropes, iis.. free; 24 Tomato plantB (Hackwood Park) 
Is. 3d., free.—A. TOMKIN, Florist, 8idcup, Kent._ 


is. aa.. Tree.— a. rum mis, jrionst, aiacup, Kent. _ 

TACOBY GERANIUMS.—Good strong plants, 

W not rooted cuttings, 1 b. 9d. per doz.; 12 Coleus, splendid 
varieties, 2s. per doz.; Harrison Giant Musk, Is. 3d. per doz.: 
10,000 Mrs. Sinkins Pink, good plants, Is. 3d. per doz. ; 20,000 
Daisies, crimBon or white, 4s. per 100; 1,000 Echeverios, good 
strong plants. Is. 3d. per doz., all free.—W. ROGERS, High 
East-street, Dorchester. 

fiOOD KING HENRY (Mercury).—The 

tA grandest Vegetable in cultivation. Plant now, 40 roots, 
2 b. 6d!, free.—THOS. HALL, 24, St. John's-road, Scarboro’. 

I OQ1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS — l5'"splendid 

-LO U i. varieties, such as Beauty of Castle Hills, Mr. Her¬ 
ring, Mrs. Herring, Mrs. F. A. Spaulding, Mrs. Parson, M. 
Bontrex, Duchess of Westminster, the beautiful Vivian 
Morel, Ac., 15 strong plants, 4s., free.—FOX, Chrysanthemum 
Grower, Banbury. 


H ARDY BRITISH FERNS.—Hay andLemon- 

scented. Oak, Beech, Parsley, Athyrium, oeterach, lanoeo- 
latum, riride, marinum, Polysttchum, spinulosa, Royal, Ac.; 
15 distinct var., Is. 6d.; 20 large grown roots, 2s. 6d ; 50, 5*.: 
100, 9s., named, car. paid. List with instructions free.—C. 
HAINSWORTH, Rook View, GiUingate, Kendal. 


TJOUBLE WHITE ROCKET.—The grand old 

sJ sweet-scented hardy plant. Is. each: 2, Is. 9d., free.— 
G. AMBROSE, Cowpe, Waterfoot, Manchester. 


CJEMI - DOUBLE GERANIUMS. — Raspail 

kJ (scarlet). La Cygne (white), and best pink and salmon 
cols., rooted cuttings; Crimson Clove Carnations, rooted 
layers, all 2s. per doz., free. Special quotations to the trade. 
-YARWOOD BROS., Florists, Sale, Cheshire. 


IT ARRINGTON’S “EARLIEST OF ALL” 

II POTATO.—A new introduction. The earliest Potato in 
cultivation, and may be den 
crop. The flesh ii 

when cooked. _ _ _ __ 

culture. Price, 2s. per peck.—JOHN HARRINGTON, Seeds¬ 
man, Hertford. 


-a. new introuucuon. me earnest, rotaco in 
i may be depended upon for producing a heavy 
i is yellowish-white, and is or delicious flavour 
This Potato is especially suited for frame 


(GERANIUMS (Autumn-struck).—Scarlet and 

« White Vesuvius, Is. 4<1. doz.: 7s. 6d. 100. liijou, Crystal 
Palace Gem, Black Knight, Happy Thought, Is. 8d. doz. 
Coleus, brilliant colours, Is. fid. doz. Calceolarias (yellow). 
Marguerites (white), Is. doz.; 5s. 6d. 100. Pansies, Ageratuni 
(dwurf white), Loiielia from cuttings, 3s. fid. 100. Meodlings, 
2s. 3d., post free —W . HICKS, The Ga rden s, Burw aah, Sussex. 

rpHE REV. R. L. DASH WOOD, who ts leaving 

-L Sherfield, wishes to dispose of his choice Collection of 
Hardy Herbacoous Plants. He offers 2 j to 30 for 11s., or 50 
to 60 for 22a., hampers included ; or purchaser’s selection 6d. 
each plant, cash with order.—Address Sherfield Rectory, 
Romsey, Hampshire. 


"PERNS, all hardy , including Ostnunda regalis, 

I- Lemon-scented rigida, Polystichum, recurva, Parsley, 
lanceolatum, marinum, Ceterach, Oak, Beech, calcaruin, Ac.; 
15 distinct varieties. Is. 6d.; 20 extra large rockery roots, 
2s. 6d.; 50. 5s.; 100, 9s.; correctly named; carriage paid-—J. 
HARRISO N. Fcmist, Fe llside, Kendal._ 


OE Ail ALE A SPECIALITY.—Strong pre- 

W pared sets, Covent-garden variety, printed Cultural 
Directions with each order, Laxton’s Noble Strawberry, 2s. fid. 
per 100; half, Is. 6d., all free; 2 year transplanted Giant 
Aspa ragus, 3s. fid. per 100, on mil, package free. — B. 
FIELDER, Market Gardener. Chcl tenham. 


OCHIZOSTYLIS, or Crimson Gladioli, fine 

O plants, 6d. doz.. Is. fid. 50, 2*. fid. 100, free; 1,000 packed 
MI raU. * 1 — CjuflSir BAJLlit, Ute.rkMu.7 
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Atfridea, the Fox-bruxh 
(Abides Fieldingi) .. 98 

Anemones for a room .. 108 
Ante and woodlice in 

frames.96 

Azaleas In small pots 
for a room .. . 101 

Baa-keeping for pro¬ 
fit .103 

Begonias in the flower 

garden.98 

Birds .105 

Border, laying out a .. 98 

Bourardias, buying .. 96 


Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door .91 

Cineraria - leaves, 

"grubs” in . 97 

Colcnicums, planting .. 99 

Conservatory 92 

Conservatory, unheated 92 
Creeper for a barn .. 93 

Cyclamen-culture, Per¬ 
sian .96 

Epigwa repens .. .. 96 

Fairy-flower, the Chinese 108 
Fern, the Lady (Athyr- 
lum Filix-fcentina) .. 97 


Floral arrangements, 
seasonable .. 102 

Flowers foragreenhouse, 

early .96 

Fruit garden .. 92 

Fuchsias, standard .. 103 
Garden work .. 92 

■ ‘ Geranium " Souvenir 
de C. Turner, Ivy¬ 
leaved .99 

Gloxinias.96 

Mushroom-bed, an un¬ 
satisfactory .. .. 100 

Mushroom-beds .. .. 100 


Narcissi for a room .. 102 
Odontogiossum trium- 

phans.98 

Outdoor garden .. 92 

Pansies, Tufted, and 
their culture .. .. 99 

Peach-trees, disbudding 95 

Peach-trees, treatment 

of.95 

Pits and frames .. 92 

Plants, potting hard- 

wooded .91 

Plants suitable for a 
porch.102 


Plants, syringing green¬ 
house .97 

Poultry and rabbits .. 105 
Questions and answers 104 
Raspberries, notes on .. 94 

Rose Cheshunt Hybrid, 

tui .103 

Roses for a cold-house.. 103 
Roses, liqaid-manure for 103 
Smilax, growing .. 97 

Solatium jasminoMes .. 97 

Spiraas, select shrubby 93 
Stocks, forcing .. .. 96 

Stove .92 


Sunflowers, Perennial.. 99 

Thrifts or Sea Pinks (Ar- 

•meria).100 

Town garden, work in 

the.92 

Trees, horses damaging 93 

Tuberoses.108 

Vallote offsets .. .. 96 

Vegetable garden 92 

Vegetable Marrows .. 101 
Vines, treatment of 94 

Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing.92 

Window gardening 92 


POTlTNG HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Many have attempted to grow New Holland and 
Cape hard-wooded plants, and have not achieved 
the desired success, inasmuch as it often hap¬ 
pens that they go on for two or three years 
from the ordinary trade size, and then either die 
or get into a stunted and unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition. An impression frequently exists that if a 
plant is potted in soil that is of a nature suited 
to it, this is sufficient to ensure success. But 


quite as much depends on the way the operation 
of potting is carried out and on the work being 
done at the right time. A plant shonld never 
be potted unless the roots are in motion. There 
are few of the hard-wooded kinds, excepting 
Azaleas, that do not begin to form new roots 
plentifully in the spring before much or any 
shoot-growth is made. A very common mistake 
in potting fine-rooted plants is to defer the work 
until after they have flowered. When this 
course is followed it results in the operation 
not being carried out till the hot weather, with 
its consequent dry atmosphere, has arrived. 
This, despite all that can be done in the way of 
shading and a reduction in the amount of air 
admitted, causes a necessity for more water 
being given shortly after the potting than is 
desirable. When the water-pot has to be much 
used before the broken roots have had time to 
heal and start afresh, there is always danger of 
their perishing. 

April is the best month for potting the 
bulk of the hard-wooded kinds that are at all 
liable to suffer through shifting, as the weather is 
usually mild and the air much more humid than 
it is later on. When, through some cause or 
other, potting cannot be done early enough in 
the spring, as already said, before the roasting 
dry weather comes on, it is better to defer it 
until autumn. In this case it must not be driven 
too late, otherwise the roots do not get suffi¬ 
cient hold of the new material before the dor¬ 
mant season comes on. These remarks, I may 
say, do not apply to young stock, which will 
not have their roots crowded in the pots to an 
extent such as usually is the case with older 
specimens. Before any hard-wooded plant is 
potted, large or small, it should be closely 
examined to see that the old ball is sufficiently 
moist. My own practice has been, instead of 
hurrying through the work indiscriminately, to 
defer potting any that had attained a consider¬ 
able size until the soil had got sufficiently dry 
to require a thorough watering, and then to let 
a day elapse so as to get clear of all the super¬ 
fluous moisture. By this means it follows that 
with shading from the sun and admitting com¬ 
paratively little air, ten days or a fortnight will 
pass before water is again needed when the pot¬ 
ting is done thus early in the spring. During 
this time if all goes well, whatever roots have 
been bruised or broken will have had time to 
heal, and be about again beginning to move. 
Li the case of all hard-wooded plants all dis- 
tosbance of the roots, excepting by the re¬ 
moval of the drainage, should be studiously 
avoided. Whether the . specimens are large 
small, if in a oonditjgnlo 


the delicate young feeding fibres will be closely 
packed all round the outsides of the ball. It used 
to be the fashion, and is still too often practised, 
to loosen these with a pointed stick or something 
of a like description. The effects of such destruc¬ 
tion require little comment further than to say 
that they much increase the chance of permanent 
injury through the potting to all excepting 
strong-rooted, vigorous-constitutioned kinds, 
such as an Acacia or a Genista, which are able 
to make good the breakage in a way that less 
robust sorts are incapable of, and in the case of 
even the strongest-rooted species and varieties 
there is not an atom of gain by loosening the 
roots. If you ask those who subject their plants 
to this barbarous kind of treatment what is the 
object in doing it, they will tell you that it 
assists the roots to enter the new sod, which is 
about as far incorrect as it could be. If anyone 
who doubts this will take two plants of any of 
the less robust kinds and carry out the root¬ 
loosening with one and leave the other wholly 
undisturbed, then in the course of a month or 
five weeks after potting turn both out of the 
pots and see which is in the best condition and 
has made most progress, I venture to say he 
will be satisfied as to that which I have 
said on the subject being correct. In the 
case of plants that are confined to pots even 
of the largest sizes that are made their roots 
have no chance but to curve round the outsides 
of the balls in a way that does not occur with 
things that are planted out and have nothing 
to obstruct their horizontal extension. It may 
be taken as a rule that the harder the balls are 
consequent on much root progress having been 
made since the previous potting the more it is 
necessary to be careful in making the new soil 
perfectly solid. The 

Potting lath requires to be used so as to 
make the new material quite as close and com¬ 
pact as the old ball. If this is not done it is 
obvious that when water is given it is sure to 
pass off through the new soil, doing all but 
irremediable injury in two ways—by making 
the new soil too wet and leaving the balls too 
dry, a condition that is often not noticed until 
death or an unhealthy state is brought about. 
The matter of soil is tetter understood than it 
used to be. All hard-wooded greenhouse plants, 
except a few of the strongest rooted kinds, do 
better in peat than in loam. But there is a 
wide difference in the nature, of peat. The 
hard, close, black material on which, where it 
exists naturally, little is found growing but the 
strongest kinds of Heather, is very poor stuff 
for most .of the plants under notice ; so poor, in 
fact, that they do little good in it, as even if 
they live the progress made is so slow and the 
growth so weak that satisfactory results are out 
of the question. Except a few of the hardest- 
wooded, slowest-growing varieties of Heath, 
which require peat more or less hard in texture, 
this black, solid material should be studiously 
avoided. Brown coloured peat, on which some 
of the stronger kinds of Grasses grow, dug in 
turves about 4 inches in thickness, is the kind 
that answers for most hard-wooded greenhouse 
plants. This is usually midway in texture be¬ 
tween the black Heather-clothed peat and that 
on which little excepting the Bracken is found. 


For some things a portion of the latter mixed 
with the medium-textured kind does best. As 
to the amount of sand it is necessary to mix 
with the peat, it is well to keep in mind that 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants do not bear 
shaking out in the way that is practised with 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and many other things. 
When once the roots get possession of the soil 
they have to remain in it so long as the plant 
lives ; consequently, enough sand must be used 
to enable the soil to retain porosity. The peat 
named as a rule contains little sand, often next 
to none. In bright, warm weather the floors of 
the houses or pits in which the plants are located 
after potting should be kept quite moist by the 
use of much more water than necessary at other 
times, and the plants should have a thin shade 
to protect them from the sun for three or four 
weeks after potting. The moist atmosphere, 
coupled with shading, reduces the evaporation 
through the leaves that otherwise would take 
place, and which it is necessary to avoid until 
enough new roots are present to supply the 
demand in this way. B. 


42*2.—Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — 

The old stools which flowered in pots during the 
past season are the best for planting out at the 
base of a wall, for the reason that they have more 
offshoots direct from the base than plants grown 
from cuttings this year. Walls look better if 
they are covered from the base upwards. The 
present is a capital time to put out such plants, 
or in the case of young plants either, if they are 
sturdy and hardened off; if not they ought to 
have some protection for a few days and nights 
until there is no danger of frost hurting them. 
If the soil is poor add some partly decayed 
manure. Put the old plants out about 2 feet 
6 inches apart, and the present year struck ones 
1 foot nearer. In the case of the former thin 
the growths to about eight, securing these to the 
wall as fast as they grow. Top the yonng plants 
at 4 inches high to induce more branches to grow 
from the base to furnish the wall throughout. 
Supply them freely with water when in active 
growth, and vigorously syringe the foliage every 
ovening during hot and dry weather, which has 
the effect of cleaning the plants from dust and 
insect pests, but cools the wall also for the 
night. Incurved varieties are the worst for 
wall culture, as owing to the formation of the 
petals they retain moisture from rains and 
neavy dews so long, in consequence of which 
they are more easily injured by frost. Those 
which have their florets reflexed are the best, as 
the water readily runs off them. The following 
sorts are good—Keflexed : Golden, Pink, Peach, 
and White Christine, King of Crimsons, Cloth 
of Gold, and Distinction. Japanese: Dr. 
Macary, Edwin Molyneux, Maiden’s Blush, 
Gloriosum, Mile. Lacroix, Lady Selborne. 
LTncompar&ble, Bouquet Fait, and Val 
d’Andorra. Pompbna are very suitable for this 
method of culture, they flower so freely, and so 
are the single varieties, the best of which are 
Patience, Lady Churchill, White Perfection, 
Mrs. Langtry, and Pure Gold. Of the former 
section White Trevenna, President, Snowdrop, 
Golden Circle, Rosioanten and Black Douglas 
are good.—E. M. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory- 

Try as lar as possible to individualise the plants. Under 
the influence of the bright weather We are now having 
growth is exceedingly rapid, and if the plants are at all 
crowded the shapely specimens soon spoil, and no 
after treatment can remedy the defect. Growing planta 
should be turned round frequently so that all sides may 
have an equal share of light. Change of position is at all 
times benefloial. Watering will now be a heavy business. 
Plants full of roots in a light house will require looking 
over twice a day. Pelargoniums especially must have 
prompt attention, and weak liquid-manure should be given 
daily. The early-flowering Pelargoniums are now in full 
bloom, and to keep them in condition as long- as possible 
they must be shaded from 10.80 to 8 o’clock m the after¬ 
noon. Azaleas also soon fade and lose their freshness if 
exposed to hot sunshine. All dry surfaces in the borders 
must be moistened. This will help to make the atmos¬ 
phere genial. The syringe cannot be used among plants 
in flower, but the borders and stages can be damped over 
daily. Paths also can be syringed once or twioe a day. 
Ventilation must be free. Open the top lights early in the 
morning, and leave a little air on till live or even later in 
the evening when the weather is warm and genial. Nights 
are still cold, and fires cannot altogether be dispensed 
with, though the time is close at hand when fires for ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse plants will not be required. I let my 
fires go out in the morning and light them again in the 
afternoon, as a little warmth in the pipes is beneficial on 
cold nights. Fuel during the past winter has been a very- 
heavy item, and it is time now to try to economise in 
this matter. It is a good plan to set apart a oold-pit to 
take all plants to from the conservatory os they go out of 
blossom. Here such things as Arum Lilies, Cyclamens, 
&c., can rest for a time, and the forced plants can recruit. 
Do not be tempted to keep sickly plants; they spoil the 
appearance of the collection, and any plant must be rare 
and choice that is worth keeping after its best work is 
done. Young plants to grow on can be purchased cheaply 
now, and a very small annual expenditure will keep up 
stock, and, besides, it is interesting to strike cuttings and 
raise young stock at home. Try and keep down insects 
by sponging and washing with insecticides. In some 
cases Tobacco-powder may be used. Fumigation should 
only be done as a last resource, as many flowers will drop 
their petals when exposed to dense Tobacco-smoke. Con¬ 
tinue to repot any plant which requires more root space. 
Tuberous Begonias will now be growing freely, and will 
by-and-bye take the place of the Pelargoniums as they lose 
their effectiveness. Cuttings of Pelargoniums may be 
rooted any time from this onwards to July or August. 
Cuttings struck now will flower earlier than those rooted 
later. My plan is to take cuttings any time when they 
are to be had, as I find they come into bloom earlier. Of 
course, the bulk of the stock is propagated whed the 
plants are cat down after flowering. Sow Cineraria and 
Primula seeds for next winter’s flowering. It is beat to 
divide the packets into two parts, and make two sowings 
a month apart. Cyclamens sown in February will now be 
potted off singly and growing freely. Keep them in a 
warm-house for the present. Divide Double Chinese 
Primulas if not already done, using peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, keeping the little plants or cuttings, as the case may 
be, close and warm for a time. 

Stove. 

Shade now will be indispensable during the hottest 
part of the day, but the shading material need not be 
thick or heavy. All that is wanted for most things is 
something to break up the hot rays of the sun that can 
easily be put on when required and removed when the 
plants will bear exposure. Movable blinds fixed to the 
ridge of the house and that can be quickly rolled down 
and up again when not required are the best, and will be 
found the cheapest in the long run. Drachmas and 
Crotons should be exposed to a good deal of light to get 
bright-coloured foliage. See to the thinning and training 
of climbers on roof and walls. Plants growing in baskets 
will require more water. Hoya bella when planted in 
rough flbry peat in a basket is very pretty when in flower; 
the drooping blossoms require to be looked up at to see their 
full beauty. It is sometimes thought to be rather a raiffy 
thing when growingin pot, but in a basket it invariably does 
well, as it is not so likely to be overwatered, which is the 
evil to be guarded against in this class of stove plants. 
Anything good in Gloxinias may be propagated now from 
leaf cuttings, and miniature plants of Achimenes may be 
obtained by striking the ends of the shoots as cuttings. 
They strike quick!}’ in a close propagating-frame, and 
half-a-dozen cuttings in a 4-inch pot when in blossom 
make nice little subjects for a small vase on the drawing¬ 
room table. Small plants of Adiantum Farleyense aro 
charming for the same kind of work. Fern-fronds for 
cutting should not be shaded too much, and neither should 
the atmosphere of the house be kept too moist. There is 
often more difficulty in getting suitable Ferns for cutting 
at this season than in winter, as the growth being young 
and tender in a shady house they take so long to harden. 
After cutting, fronds of Maiden-hair should be immersed 
in water for half an hour to get them fully charged with 
moisture. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

Japanese Azaleas which have been plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre all winter are now very bnght, and show a 
charming variety of colour. With this class of plants all 
the difference between the house which is quite unheated 
and the one that has been warmed at a considerable cost 
is a question of time. The flowers in the unheated house 
are often larger and brighter because of their more natu¬ 
ral growth. Tuberous Begonias which have been win¬ 
tered in a frost-proof cellar are now storting into growth, 
and will be safe enough in the unheated house, and as 
soon as the young shoots are ad inch or two long the 
plants should be repotted in good loam and leaf-mould, 
rough and turfy in character, the pots being clean and well 
drained. Shake away some of the old exhausted soil, and 
when this is done the tubers may in most cases go baok 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is Jure indicated tcxtt equally good 
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into the same sized pots. Do not give too much water at 
first till growth is becoming more active. The syringe 
may be used more freely now-, although it will be neces¬ 
sary to do all syringing early enough in the afternoon for 
the foliage to get dry before night. Cold moisture on the 
leaves when the temperature falls at night will be found 
very injurious. 

Pits and Frames. 

I suppose no one has too many of these useful contri¬ 
vances at this season. As soon as any of them can be 
spared they may be prepared for Cucumbers, Melons, 
Capsicums, or Green Ginger; the latter is not much grown 
in this country now, but the roots when young make an 
excellent preserve. The Ginger is occasionally grown in 
English hot-houses. Years ago I used to grow a pit of it 
for preserving. The store plants were wintered in a cool- 
stove in a dry state. As soon as growth commenced in 
February the store pots were turned out, and the 
rhizomes cut into pieces, each containing one eye or bud, 
and potted singly in small pots, then were grown on in 
heat until strong enough to plant out, which was usually 
done about the end of May. Being a tropical plant it 
requires a little bottom-heat to start it. A bed that has 
been used for propagating will do very well, but there 
must be depth enough for 3 feet of growth. 

Window Gardening. 

White flowers are in great demand always, but specially 
so about Easter time Spiraeas are in strong force, and 
are cheap and easily grown, but must have an abundant 
supply of water ; in fact, they should stand in a pan of 
water, though to prevent the evils of stagnation the water 
should be emptied sometimes. Other white-flowered plants 
which can be easily had in blossom now are Arum Lilies and 
Deutzia gracilis. The Arums are very strong rooting, and 
if not well supported the leaves soon lose colour. When 
the sun is very hot the plants will last longer if not placed 
too near the glass if the aspect is a southern one. Give 
stimulants to all things coming into blossom. Turn grow¬ 
ing plants round weekly or oftener, and sponge the foliage 
as often as time con be found for the work. The sponge 
will remove insects if any are present. Pot off cuttings 
and seedlings when well rooted, but do not let the sun 
shine upon them for a few days. A sheet of paper spread 
over them will suffice. 

Outdoor Garden. 

At the time of writing the land and the weather are both 
suitable for setting out hardy plants. It is always pleasanter 
to plant when the surface of the ground is dry, and the 
plants will then do better. Wet weather planting will only 
answer on light, porous soils, and even then I would rather 
plant when toe soil crumbles in around the roots, giving a 
soaking of water afterwards to settle all down. It is get¬ 
ting late for planting Carnations generally, but plants 
may be turned out of pots, pressing the soil firmly round 
the balls. Hollyhocks also may yet be planted. It is a 
very great advantage to work in half-a-peck or so of rich 
soil, such as rotten turf and manure, round each plant 
when setting them out. Leave a basin-shaped hollow round 
each plant for watering. Hollyhocks win require a good 
deal of moisture. All the late summerandautumn-flowering 
plants may be transplanted now-, os toe growth is 
only just on the move. Hardy annuals of all kinds will 
grow splendidly now. Sow Canterbury Bells for blooming 
next year. If sown late they will not be strong enough to 
bloom the following season. Columbines, .Sweet Williams, 
and Foxgloves should also be sown shortly. This i9 the 
best time for transplanting Tritomas and the autumn¬ 
flowering Japanese Anemones. Yuccas, also, will move 
now- better than at any other time. The same remark 
applies to the Pampas Grass, which ha9 been hit rather 
hard by the severe weather in exposed situations. Prick 
off Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, and Zinnias in 
frames or boxes; the last named are tender, and must be 
well sheltered at night. The bright sunshine has brought 
the spring flow-ers. Daffodils are now in great force. One 
of the prettiest small trees in suburban and other gardens 
is the Almond. The Banksian Rose is showing the effects 
of the long severe winter in many gardens. All dead 
w-ood should be cut away, and the other branches tied in 
neatly. Late-planted Roses, including Teas, should now 
be pruned if not already done. Cut hard back after thin¬ 
ning well. To grow good Roses and other flowers mulch 
must be used freely. In many coses rich compost is better 
than manure. 

Fralt Garden. 

Strawberries are surface feeders, and any open-air beds 
requiring more nourishment should have it now in the 
shape of well-decayed manure worked into a compost with 
old turf or any good soil. The roots will work into this at 
once, and it wall benefit the coming season's crop im¬ 
mensely. Before applying the top-dressing run the hoe 
through the surfaoe on a dry day to freshen it up and kill 
weeds. Strawberries in pots ripening their fruit must 
have free ventilation to give flavour, and they should not 
stand under the shade of Vines or other plants. Grapes 
ripening will need free ventilation during the present 
bright weather, and a little air, just enough to prevent 
stutfine88 in the atmosphere, should be left on at night. 
Fires must be kept going regularly, but bank up with 
ashes early in the morning, poking out the ashes to revive 
the fire at dosing time. Cherries and Plums in pots in 
a cool-house must have abundant ventilation to induce the 
blossoms to set freely. But as far as possible keep out the 
cold east wind by ventilation on the south side. There is 
a good deal of bloom on h&rdy fruits this year, especially 
on youngish trees. Trees on walls especially are looking 
well, and the blossoms being later there is a fair prospect 
of a crop. Should green-fly appear on Peaches apply 
Tobacco-powder at once. The nights are too cold yet for 
washing with insecticides, and the syringe had better not 
be used till the blossoms are set. The Tobacco-powder is 
very effectual and very cheap, cheaper even than any 
liquid insectidde, and it is always ready for use. There is 
a good deal of tying to be done now in early Peach-houses, 
and this is work that does not admit of delay. It is 
ruinous to overcrowd young wood on any fruit-trees, but 
especially so with Peaoh-trees. Melons are now rushing for¬ 
ward under the stimulus of bright sunshine. One of the 
advantages of bright weather is that it enables one to feed 
swelling fruit liberally. In dull weather it is impossible 
to do much in the way of giving nourishment, as without 
the stimulus of sunshine the plants cannot utilise it. Sow 
Melon-seeds for late crop in frames. 


Vsgstabls Garden. 

Early Potatoes should now be ready for digging in 
frames. As fast as the frames are cleared they wifi be 
used for hardening off bedding-plants, and then will oome 
in for summer Cucumbers without any addition to the bed 
unless manure happens to be plentiful, in which case a 
warm lining may be placed round the bed to revive the 
heat. Carrots in frames may have the lights drawn off 
every day. Give warm liquid-manure. The earliest- 
sown bed of Early Horn will now be large enough for 
drawing. Young Horn Carrots are always appreciated, 
and by sowing a few occasionally up till the first week in 
July the supply may be kept up till the forced Carrots am 
ready in spring. The Carrots for winter use should be lifted 
before severe frost comes, and be buried in sand till re¬ 
quired for use, or if the bed is oovered in severe weather 
with dry Bracken they may be left in the ground. South 
of London Celery for late use may be sown in a warm 
position in the open air. The soil must be kept in a moist 
condition, and the bed shaded for afew hours in the hottest 
part of the day to check the evaporation. Sow a few 
seeds of C&rdoons in pots for the earliest crop. Plant 
Globe Artichokes as soon as offsets can be obtained; but 
the old stools are late in starting this season. Finish 
planting Potatoes as soon as possible, especially on porous 
ground. There is more done with artificials than was the 
case formerly, and probably this taste for the use of con¬ 
centrated stimulants will grow, and rightly so, although I 
think artificials cannot altogether take the place of stable- 
manure. The mechanical action of the lattei upon the 
soil is worth something, and, besides, stable-manure seems 
to bring back to the soil iii the most perfect manner the 
constituents removed by the crops. Plant out Cauli¬ 
flowers, not forgetting the Autumn Giant, which ought 
to be sown early under glass for planting now. In the 
event of a dry summer this is the only kind that will stand 
a dry season. Give liquid-manure to Rhubarb and 
Asparagus. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Gerdea 

Hyacinths, Narcissi of all kinds, Tulips, and some other 
bulbous plants are in full beauty now, and what a brave 
show they make when planted in bold masses! This is 
certainly an admirable class of plants for culture in large 
towns, either under glass or in the open, os in order to 
obtain average results at least no particular skill or care 
is required, and they bloom with unfailing certainty. 
Thoee who desire to have a first-class display should pur¬ 
chase fresh bulbs every year, os in spite of all precautions 
the flowers deteriorate in size and quality annually, bat if 
after one season’s growth and bloom they are planted 
th.ckly in a sheltered bed of rich soil, and left to take care 
of themselves, they will continue to flower more or less 
well for years, and produce a very pretty effect. A great 
point in the successful culture of all bulbs is to plant them 
early—October is the proper month—and then with rich, 
sweet, and sandy soil, and, at least in the case of plants in 
pots, plenty of water after the latter become full of roots, 
they can scarcely fail to do well. The Scillas are a very 
pretty class of plants for town gardens. S. sibirioa 
(bright-blue) is one of the brightest and earliest of 
all spring flowers, and a capital edging-plant. The 
common wild S. nutans of the woods will also grow 
and bloom anywhere, though in very smoky places 
the colour of the flowers is not nearly so rich as under 
happier circumstanoes. S. vema is another very pretty 
little native plant, found in places along the south coast, 
and blooming in May, but it is decidedly more delicate than 
the others. Primroses, again, are in full bloom now-, and 
very chaiming they are, especially when a good variety of 
colour has been secured. Dean’s Hybrids are lovely, and 
the plants easily grown from seed, which ought to be sown 
at once. Keep the seedlings moist and growing, and they 
will all bloom next year. The Double Primroses (P. acaulis) 
are exquisite, but they do not seem able to stand so much 
smoke as the others, though soil and situation have a great 
deal to do with their welfare, a cool, moist, and rather 
heavy staple, and a lightly or partially shaded situation, 
being most suitable. No time should be lost in sowing 
seeds of Primula sinensis, P. japonica, P. obeonica, P. 
Sieboldi, and others of this most interesting and useful 
family, all of which thrive capitally in town gardens. 
Seeds of Carnations, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Foxgloves, and other hardy biennials and perennials must 
also be sown this month. Pot off rooted cuttings of Dahlias, 
keeping them warm and close for a fortnight, then gradu¬ 
ally harden off preparatory to planting out. Cutting* 
inserted now will make nice pot-roots for another year. 
The last week in this month seed of Phlox Drummondi, 
Asters, Zinnias, &c., mav be sow n on a warm border in the 
open air with good results. B. 0. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 23rd 
to April 30th. 

Divided and transplanted outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Some of the tallest growers are planted against a low wall, 
and the shoots will be trained to its surfaoe as they grow. 
Sowed the main crop of Beet, Spinach, and Spinach Beet; 
the latter comes in useful sometimes. Ran tne Dutch hoe 
between the rows of Onions, Parsnips, &c., just coming 
through the ground. Repotted a small collection of 
Cacti. I am using rather richer soil than used to be the 
practice in my young days, but have made it porous with 
old plaster and brick-dust. More water will be required 
now, as some of the plants will soon be showing blossoms. 
Shifted on strong plants of Eucharis Lilies. 8everal pot* 
full of bulbs have been broken up for stock. Equal part* 
of old turf and leaf-mould with sufficient sand and char¬ 
coal broken fine are used to keep the soil open. Arum 
Lilies from which the flowers were cut for the Easter 
decorations have been moved to a cold-pit to ripen growth 
preparatory to planting out in June. Replanted edging* 
of violas, including V. oornuta. When the tufts are 
broken up now they will continue in flower all the sea¬ 
son. I have often used this Viola as a groundwork for 
other contrasting plants a little taller in growth. The 
best varieties of Tricolor Pelargoniums look best springing 
out of a mass of Viola oornuta; the flowers Bhould be 
picked off the Pelargoniums. Finished dressing walks with 
weedkillers. It is a relief to one’s mind to think there will 
be no more bother with weeds on the walk* for another 
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or ten months at least. Stirred the soil among the 
1*<1* of spring flowers. Opened out several groups of 
Hollies where too crowded. Thev will mo\e safely now 
if helped with water, and mulched! until the root* tret into 
• ork agon.. Planted out in patches autumn-sown plants of 
inland Poppies. Finished stopping and tying down Vines 
in a late-house The Vines are young and have broken 
ronglr, and are showing many more bunches of t»ra|)es 
t hoo will be required All the surplus ones will be removed 
as soon os the best shaped bunches can be distinguished. 
All those about which there was no doubt have been re¬ 
moved already. Dusted a little Tobacoo-powder among 
the young shoots of Peaches on walls—more as a preven- 
live than because there are many Hies. Insects only come 
in small numbers at first, and if these few are made 
uncomfortable they disappear, and then no colonies are 
es t a b li sh ed. A stitch in time saves more than the proverbial 
nine. Cleared out the last of the Asparagus from the 
fo cing-beds. When 1 was a young man the wastefulness 
«j( this system of forcing Asparagus struck me, as no doubt 
it has many others, ana as an experiment 1 broke up and 
divided some of the forced roots to see if they would rally 
and do good work again ; but it did not answ er. “ 1 told 
v ou so," was the remark of an old friend ; but I was then 
to* headstrong to take advice. Just finished planting 
Potatoes. 1 have planted later than this in previous years. 
I remember one season some years ago 1 planted a lot in 
a field on the 10th of May, but the weather set in dry, and I 
did not get the value of the seed l>ack. The Potato’erop ii 
uncertain when planted after April, and none but early 
' vrieties should be planted so late as the end of the pre¬ 
sent month. Mulched newlv-planted trees and shrubs. 
Where the plants do not require nourishment short Grass 
from the lawns has been used, the manure being kept for 
Rosea, Strawberries, and fruit-tree9. Boiler fires for the 
moat part are allowed to go out every bright morning now ; 
the fire-places are raked clean out w ith the hoe, and every¬ 
thing placed in readiness for relighting early in the after¬ 
noon. Fires burn so much brisker in a dean fire-place 
that the pipes soon get warm, llot pipes on a bright sunny 
day often ao mischief; at any rate. It necessitates much 
labour in taking measures to counteract their drying effect 
upon the atmosphere. Top-dressed the rockery with rich 
soil passed through a coarse sieve to take out stones. Ac. 
This has improved its appearance, and will be beneficial to 
the fast-growing plants. The most interesting season for 
the rockery is now close at hand. Filled a number of new 
Inskcts with Ferns, including Maiden hairs of sorts, Asple- 
niums, Polypodiuins, and other green-growing kinds with 
trailing or drooping growth. Tnese are delightful orna 
.1 may be moved to the rooms where any specially 
interesting feature is wished for on party nights. The 
boskets are draped with young plants of such things as 
Cissus discolor, Panicutn variegatum, Sedum carneum 
ariegatuin, Tradescantia vitalba, Ac. This drapery hides 
the Moss and writes completely. Strong plants of the 
' arious Ferns are employed so that they will be effective 
in a short time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SELECT SHRUBBY SPIR.EAS. 

Tint Spiraeas are remarkable for their free 
(lowering and the beauty of their blossoms, 
which from early spring to autumn contribute 
greatly towards the floral embellishment of our 
gardens. Although they will grow anil flower 
well in almost any situation, it is only when in 
a good holding and rather moist soil, well 
exposed to the sun, that their beauty becomes 
fully developed. Most of them seed abundantly, 
but it is not necessary to propagate them in 
that way, as they produce suckers freely, which 
may be detachecl without difficulty in winter 
with a few roots adhering to them, and which, 
with ordinary care, will make good plants. The 
following wiU be found to be a good selection : — 
8. ABIJEFOLIA (here figured).—This attains a 
height of 8 feet or 10 feet. It is a kind often 
met with, but mostly in shrubbery thickets, 
while to show off its beauty to advantage it 
requires an open position. When isolated it 
forms a large bush of regular outline, densely 
laden during summer with fine plume-like 
panicles of whitish flowers. S. bella.—This has 
a neat, compact, but by no means dumpy 
habit, while its flowers, which are borne in 
great profusion, are arranged in comparatively 
Large corymbs of a deep-rose colour. It is a 
native of Ne|»aul, and perfectly hardy. S. cal¬ 
losa, or Fortunei, bears deep-rose-coloured 
flowers arranged in corymbs, and blooms almost 
continuously throughout the summer. It is 
upright in habit, and even when not in flower is 
attractive, owing to the young leaves and shoots 
)*eingred, which, when lit upby thedeclining rays 
of the sun, has a very pretty effect. It iB a native 
of Japan. There is a white variety of thiB 
species, which is much dwarfer in habit than 
tne type. It forms a dense shrub of about 
H feet in height, and flowers earlier than the 
species. S. chamaedrifolia is a very widely dis¬ 
tributed kind, being found throughout the 
northern parts of Asia and America. It is a 
dense, twiggy bush, studded during June or 
July with corymbs of white flowers, which are 
very ornamental. 8. confusa, the shoots of 
which are terminated by dense flower spikes 
often 1 foot or more in MfngtK-jind 
colour, sligkfcly SiiirgSdi 



of very free growth, and one which, even during 
winter, may be distinguished by the fastigiate 
arrangement of its branches. S. Doug Iasi.— 
This is an erect-growing kind, the young leaves 
and shoots of which are pubescent, and the 
flowers, which are pink, ate borne in long up¬ 
right panicles. 

S. Lind LEY AN a.— This forms a large, pyra¬ 
midal, handsome shrub, clothed to the ground 
with pinnate foliage, and towards the end of 
summer each shoot is terminated by a large 
feathery plume of white flowers. It is a native 
of Nepaul, and sometimes gets a little injured 
by frost in winter, but quickly recovers. S. 
lavigata is another distinct kind, and one that, 
when out of flower, would at first sight scarcely 
be taken for a Spinea, its dark-green, firm, 

f labroua leaves resembling more those of a 
)aphne. It acquires u bush-like shape, but 
does not produce suckers, and therefore its pro¬ 
pagation is somewhat more difficult than that of 
some of the others. It may, however, be effected 
by means of layers. It is a native of Siberia, 
and a plant that should be grown, not only on 


feathery spikes during July and August. 
Some of the forms are as much as 6 feet 
in height, while others are but creeping shrubs. 
S. Thunbergi forms a slender-growing shrub, 
small in all its parts, but with gracefully arch¬ 
ing branches. The flowers resemble those of the 
Hawthorn, but are much smaller, and clothe 
the w hole length of the shoots. A great point 
is their earliness ; they expand with the first re¬ 
turn of spring, and on this account the plant is 
often forced, treatment to which it readily 
submits ; indeed, with very little assistance it 
may be had in flower at any time during the 
winter. S. trilobata.—In addition to being 
show'y, this is an interesting kind, owing to its 
trilobed and glaucous leaves. It is dwarf and 
twiggy, and its pure-white flowers are borne in 
comparatively large corymbs, and in great pro¬ 
fusion in May. Double-flowered kinds.—These 
are 8. prunifolia il. pi. and S. Reevesiana fl.-pl., 
the former one of the earliest to bloom, being 
often in flower by the end of March, and very 
pretty its little rosettes of pure-white flowers 
are w*hen fully expanded. The second flowers 
later, but is equally 
pretty. Both produce 
long, slender, arching 
shoots studded with blos¬ 
soms—indeed, quite floral 
wreaths. G. 


A Shrubby Meadow Sweet (Spinea arimfolia). 


account of the singularity of its growth and 
foliage, but for its slightly tinted white flowers, 
which are very pretty. 

S. Noblkana. —This is said to lie a hybrid 
between S. Douglasi and callosa, and poasiMy it 
is, its its flowers seem to be intermediate 
between those of its supposed parents. On the 
other hand, wild specimens sent home by Lobb 
from California agree with it in every respect. 
Whatever its origin may he, however, there can 
lie but one opinion of its value as a fine sutnmer- 
flowering anrub. S. opulifolia. — Amongst 
Spirteas this is one of the finest growers, attain¬ 
ing, as it does, a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. It 
produces pure-white flowers in large dense 
corymbs, wdiich, together with the leaves, bear 
some resemblance to the Guelder Rose. It is a 
native of North America, but has been cultivated 
in this country for nearly 200 years. There is a 
golden leaved variety of it, which in spring is 
very bright, but as the season advances it 
becomes more like the normal type. S. salici- 
folia.—This is a widely-distributed and very 
variable kind, differing greatly in size, and also 
in the colour of the (Towers, which vary from 
deep-pink to white, and are borne in light 


380.— Horses dama¬ 
ging trees.— If “ Sur¬ 
veyor ” lias succeeded in 
growing his trees with 
stems 6 in. in diameter he 
ought not to require any 
advice. I think there is 
nothing like iron guards 
made in halves and put 
together round the trees 
with small pins. Some 
of these are pretty and 
some ugly, ana they are 
made by most fencing 
manufacturers. But one 
hundred of these will cost 
£100. I have fenced one 
hundred trees for a tenth 
of that sum. Obtain 
half-a-ton of second-hand 
or old fencing-wire some¬ 
what thicker than a 
pencil. Fix a 0-inch Oak 
stick 3 feet in the ground. 
Bore a hole through it at 
the bottom. Anneal the 
wire. Put one end cf the 
wire into the hole and 
wind it round the post 
about thirty times. Put 
this coil round the tree, 
securing the bottom into 
a piece of wood under¬ 
ground and the top to 
the lowest branch. As 
the tree grows uncoil the 
wire a little. It is a little 
difficult at first to put the 
coil round the tree with¬ 
out damaging the bark. 
If “ Surveyor ” wants to 
tie something on, why not put wire-netting?— 
R. W. 

4lit.— Creeper for a barn. —Nothing 
makes as good a green covering as Ivy, either 
the Irish variety or Rjegneriana, commonly 
known as the Heart-leaved Ivy. If a smaller- 
leaved variety would be preferred palmata is 
good, but the first two grow* so much quicker. 
If a flow ering plant is wanted Garrya elliptic* 
is good ; its catkin like flowers are very pretty 
during the winter months, and it also grows fast 
when liberally treated with copious supplies of 
water to the roots and overhead during tne hot, 
dry weather.—8. P. 

- Ivy will make the best and neatest 

covering. Place some good soil round the roots, 
and train up the young shoots till they begin to 
cling, and then they will give no further trouble 
if cut back every spring with the shears. The 
green-leaved Ivies grow the fastest, but several 
of the variegated aro very pretty, and will form 
a more interesting covering. The green forms 
next to the Ivies are the Virginian Creepers, 
and Veitch’s variety will cling as close as the 
Ivies, hut they are leafless in winter, and do 
not hide unsightly,so well *ji 1 ^vi**4^.^-E.. JL 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

It is usually advised that fresh plantations of 
these lie made in the autumn, but if this is the 
best time to carry out such operations it does 
not follow success will be denied to similar 
work completed in the spring. As a matter of 
fact, Raspberries may be transplanted at any 
time during March and the early part of April, 
and if the work is properly done there ought to 
l>e few or no failures. Much depends upon the 
state of the ground and the condition of the 
young canes. Some judgment must also be 
used in the selection of the site for the planta¬ 
tion. Raspberries will not always succeed 
where Gooseberries and Currants do well, and 
I have been obliged to devote a much better 
quarter to them than the two latter are success¬ 
fully grown in. Neither a very hot and dry posi¬ 
tion nor the exactly opposite suits Raspberries, 
but given the choice of either extreme I should 
feel disposed to select the former, relying upon 
good culture to grow them fairly well ; whereas 
it is a very difficult matter to succeed with 
them on very cold clayey ground. For a time 
they will grow and fruit satisfactorily on the 
latter, but soon become sickly and unprofitable. 
During the winter they suffer from too much 
moisture, while during the summer the same 
site is liable to crack badly and the plants 
actually suffer from want of moisture. It is the 
“ happy medium” that Raspberries delight in, 
very light land being rendered more retentive 
of moisture and fertility by the addition of a 
dressing of marl or clayey loam, and heavy soils 
made light and more free working by good 
cultivation, commenced if possible some years 
prior to planting, and also by freely mixing with 
it burnt garden refuse, burnt clay, old mortar 
rubbish, ashes, stable manure, road trimmings, 
and such like. 

Bastard trenching would doubtless improve 
many sites, but is by no means absolutely 
necessary. Raspberries are more surface-rooting 
than otherwise, and this good habit should be 
fostered by keeping the best of -the soil and 
other substances used near the surface. I do 
not advise planting canes only just detached 
from the old stools, but any that are in nursery 
rows, or have for a few weeks or months been 
carefully bedded in, would move well, even 
after they have commenced top-growth. These 
would most probably be furnished at the roots 
with one or two newly-formed suckers, which 
ought to be taken good care of, everything, in 
fact, depending on this. Crowding the rows 
and the plants in the rows is a very common 
error, the plants simply robbing and smothering 
each other. If it is decided to eventually train 
the canes in continuous rows and to either wires 
or rails secured to tall and strong uprights, then 
ought the rows to be not less than 5 feet apart, 
a distance of not less than 15 inches 
dividing them in the rows. Quite recently I 
. as consulted as to what ought to be done 
in the case of a very crowded planta¬ 
tion of Raspberries. The rows are only 
12 inches apart, the canes were strong and 
thick, and secured to fences 4 feet high. I 
could not prevail upon the owner to destroy 
every other row, but the difficulty is obviated 
somewhat by cutting down every second row of 
canes to a height of 30 inches, and by greatly 
reducing the number of all. They will yet be 
much too crowded when in full leaf, but they 
will not smother each other half so badly as 
before. The good old plan of arranging groups 
of three young canes 4 feet or rather more apart 
each way, eventually placing one tall, strong 
stake to each, answers well, especially in small 
private gardens, but those who adopt it too 
often bundle too many canes together. From 
six to eight canes are ample for each stake, and 
even these ought to be shortened to different 
heights, some being left 5 feet, some 42 inches, 
and the rest 2 feet in length. In this manner 
there will be strong fruiting shoots from the top 
to the bottom of the stakes, instead of a thicket 
near the top only. Where the fence plan of 
supporting the fruiting canes is adopted, the 
canes ought also to be freely thinned out where 
at all crowded and shortened to different 
lengths, capital fruit being frequently produced 
by well-shortened canes almost close to the 
ground—ours last season actually drooping till 
they touched the mulching n&btolttL,> 


Market-growers rarely go to the expense and 
trouble of staking their fruiting canes, nor is it 
necessary in their case, as their breadths of 
Raspberries rarely grow so rankly as do those 
in private gardens. There is no reason, how¬ 
ever, why their system should not be adopted 
for the first three years or as long as the Rasp¬ 
berries refrain from growing very vigorously. 
Were we, however, to preserve with the cut¬ 
ting-down, stake-dispensing process, an excessive 
and rank growth of young suckers would quickly 
smother the fruiting canes, and the plan fail 
accordingly. In very many instances gardeners, 
both professional and amateur, err, in being too 
chary of using the knife 'on young plantations, 
being in too great a hurry to obtain a full crop 
of fruit. Young canes/whether planted last 
autumn or only recently, must not be left to 
fruit next summer, or the consequences will be 
a failure to produce suckers, no suckers mean¬ 
ing no fruit in the following summer, and 
probably a complete failure of the plantation. 
All ought at once to be cut down to w'ithin 
6 inches of the ground, and this will be fol¬ 
lowed by a moderately strong growth of 
suckers. The latter during the following 
winter or early in March should be shortened 
to a length of about 30 inches, this causing a 
strong sucker growth without detriment to the 
crop of fruit. Unless extra strong or 5 feet or 
thereabouts in length, the canes may be 
thinned out and freely shortened to a length 
of 3 feet, no stakes or other supports being 
needed, and yet grand crops be obtained. 
Raspberries, as before stated, being naturally 
given to surface rooting, the root-fibres being 


For autumn fruiting October Red will be found 
serviceable, but in order to have good crops the 
ripened canes must be cut down to within 
6 inches of the ground, this causing a strong 
early growth of suckers. If the latter are freely 
thinned out, those reserved will crop nearly 
throughout their entire length, the fruit ripen¬ 
ing in autumn and being of fairly good quality. 
Baumforth’s Seedling is said to be addicted to 
bearing fruit in a similar manner—that is to say, 
on the current year’s growths, and I have pre¬ 
pared and cut down a long row of canes specially 
to test the truth of this statement. If it can be 
induced to fruit freely in the autumn it will 
supersede October Red, Baumforth’s Seedling 
producing much the finer fruit of the two. 

I. 


439. — Treatment of Vines. — “Ivy 
Bank ” is evidently very anxious to succeed 
with his Vines, and I know of no reason why 
he should not do so if he follows the instructions 
here given. In the first place, he must discon¬ 
tinue syringing until the berries are all set. If 
at that time there are signs of red-spider on the 
foliage he may syringe thoroughly when the 
house is closed in the afternoon, and continue 
to do so until the berries show signs of colouring, 
when it must be discontinued. The next point 
is to ventilate the house earlier in the morning. 
On bright mornings the top ventilators should 
be opened a little way not later than 8 a.m. if 
the house has a south aspect; but if it faces east 
they should be opened an hour earlier. At other 
times a little air should be given at the top of 
the house when the thermometer registers 



Fruiting branch of Raspberrv “ Laxton’s FillbaskfL” Engraved from a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 


very strong and plentiful, it is a most unwise 
proceeding to dig among or near them, espe¬ 
cially after they are well established. Nothing 
could well be more injurious to them. There 
is no good reason why two rows of early 
Potatoes should not be grown in the 5-feet 
spaces between the rows during the first summer 
following upon planting, and a single row of 
Potatoes or some other quick, yet not rank- 
growing, vegetable during the second season, 
but after that no cropping between is desirable 
or indeed possible. After the thinning out and 
pruning have been completed, it is advisable 
to stir the surface of the ground with a fiat hoe, 
and then mulch freely with good manure, that 
obtained from a eowyard or mixed farmyard 
answering well for light soils, as being much the 
coolest, but good horse stable manure is by far 
the best for medium and heavy soils. A 
surfacing of either guano or superphosphate of 
lime and bone-meal, or all in mixture, might 
well be given to established plantations just 
in advance of mulching, while those who have 
a good supply of liquid manure from a mixed 
farmyard might freely apply this with advan¬ 
tage during the winter, and more diluted with 
water in showery weather in April and May. 
As to 

Varieties, Carter’s Prolific is a sturdy- 
growing variety and very productive, while the 
Fruits are extra fine and of the best quality. 
This succeeds well with me, and is one of the 
best for growing, either with or without sup¬ 
ports. A local sort called the Beehive grows to 
a great height, but is very profitable, the fruit 
being large and good. Prince of Wales I can 
also recommend. Laxton’s Fillbasket (here 
figured) is an excellent free-bearing Raspberry. 


70 degs., and it may be safely increased when it 
rises to 90 degs. The house should be closed in 
the afternoon according to the weather. The 
ventilators ought to be closed soon enough to 
cause the internal temperature to rise to 95 degs. 
in sunny weather. It must also be borne in 
mind that the greater the heat the more atmos¬ 
pheric moisture is required inside the house. 
This can be obtained by damping the floor 
and walls two or three times a day, 
and more especially when the house is closed. 
In dull or damp weathen much less dumping 
down will be required. With regard to the 
treatment of the young growth do not remove 
any until you can see which shoots are likely to 
give the best bunches of Grapes. Having 
selected these tie them down to the wires gradu¬ 
ally at different times. When this is done you 
may break away all the rest ; one or, at most, 
two shoots to a spur is all that should be left, 
and these should have their tops taken off at 
the second or third leaf above the bunch. One 
bunch, I may tell you, is enough for each shoot. 
I may also here state that the winter treatment 
was right, and that your Vines are none the 
worse for having their roots in an outside 
border. Seeing that the rainfall this spring is 
deficient so far, all outside Vine borders should 
be examined to see if the soil is dry 6 inches 
below the surface, and if so a good soaking of 
water from an open tank or pond should be 
given.—J. C. C. 

- Vines during the winter do not need 

more heat than is sufficient to keep the frost 
out; indeed, a few degrees of frost will not hurt 
them in the least. Syringing of the shoots 
should not done after eight o’clock in the 
morning at this time of the year, nor before 
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balanced tree and a full crop of fruit accompany¬ 
ing it as it is to have the latter on a badly 
formed tree. Not less than 2 inches of space 
should be allowed between the shoots, 3 inches 
would be better; where the trees are vigorous 
this latter width is best. Only in extreme cases, 
such as the filling up of a vacancy, ought the 
shoots to be allowed to remain that grow from the 
underneath side of the branches, tor the reason 
that such growths do not give good form to the 
trees.—S. P. 

- Peach-trees are generally disbudded 

when the young shoots are about 2 inches long. 
The work is best done tentatively. Remove 
first the foreright shoots, which are those which 
spring from the front of the branches. In the 
course of a few days go over the trees again and 
thin out the side shoots. Always leave a well- 
placed shoot at the l)ase of each branch to be 
trained up to form a bearing branch next year. 
This branch should be selected before uuy of 
the side shoots are removed. In another week 
or ten days look over the trees again, and still 
further thin the shoots. When the work is 
finished—and the disbudding may extend over 
several weeks—there will he one healthy, 
vigorous shoot at the base of each branch, and 



A good type of seedling Gloxinia. 


3 p. m. in the afternoon, and this only in bright 
weather ; on a wet day it should not be done at 
all. If the Vines have fruit showing on the 
shoots syringing should be discontinued when 
the bunches burst into bloom. In its place the 
surface of the border, walls, and paths should 
be moistened during the day two or three times 
to create atmospheric moisture. When the 
temperature in the vinery reaches 72 degs. open 
the top ventilators an inch or so, and still 
further as the temperature advances until with 
air on the house the thermometer is stationary 
at 80 degs. As this heat declines close the 
ventilators gradually until finally shutting them 
about 3 o’clock. A night temperature of GO degs., 
with an advance of 5 degs. while the Vines are 
in flower, will suffice. If no artificial heat can 
be given close the house earlier to conserve more 
heat from the sun. I)o not admit air through 
the front ventilators, except during very hot 
weather, until the Grapes commence to colour, 
ami especially if the position is at all ex|>osed 
to east winds, or mildew may be troublesome, 
which is generally the outcome of direct 
draughts of cold air, caused nminly by having 
top and bottom ventilators open at the same 
time.—S. P. 

- Even in a cool vinery the Vines 

are now shooting out freely, but it is a 
very grave error indeed to leave the house 
shut up until mid-day, so that the tempera¬ 
ture rises to 100 degs. On the other hand, 
it is going too much the other way to 
open the ventilators to their fullest ex¬ 
tent. The ventilators ought to be opened a 
little in the morning as soon as the sun shines 
upon the glass, and as the temperature rises 
admit more air until the temperature would rise 
to 83 degs. or 90 degs. by sun-heat. Shut up 
the house in the afternoon with the sun shining 
upon the gloss, and the temperature may then 
rise to the highest point with a moist atmos¬ 
phere. This atmosphere is caused by sprinkling 
the paths, borders, and walls of the house with 
water from a syringe. I do not syringe the Vines 
after they have started to grow.—jT D. E. 

418.—Disbudding: Peach-trees.— This 
is quite a necessary part of the cultivation of 
these trees, and should be performed as soon 
as the fruit is set. The error made by many 
cultivators of Peach-trees, especially young cul¬ 
tivators, is to grow too much young wood ; it 
becomes crowded together, aud does not ripen 
well, owing to its not being exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of sun and air. reach and Nectarine- 
trees bear their fruit on the young wood of the 
previous year. If it is slender the shoot must 
not be cut back, but long, stoutish shoots, 
which are furnished to a certain extent with 
triple buds, should be cut back to one of these 
triplets. The centre bud of the three is gener¬ 
ally a wood bud ; single buds are usually blos¬ 
som-buds, and if the growth is cut back to a 
blossom-bud it must necessarily die down to the 
next wood-bud. As a rule one shoot Bhould be 
trained from near the base of the young w*ood, 
and another growth from its point, removing all 
the others, being careful not to break off the 
small, newly-formed fruits. I would here 
remark, lu'.'iough it is not in the query, that 
all insect |. Mts should be scrupulously removed 
from the leaves, else much mischief is done to 
them. The 1 each aphis curls the leaves up, and 
they then soon drop off. Red-spider sucks the 
very life out of them, causing their being pre¬ 
maturely shed. Thrips are also troublesome. 
A daily washing with a garden - engine is 
necessary to keep the leaves clean. - J. D. E. 

- When the young shoots are inch long 

is the time to commence disbudding. If 
“ Purbeck’s ” trees are growing agnust the open 
wall they will be ready by the tiirc the-..* lines 
are in print. All superfluous shouts snould 
not be removed at once, but a few at a time, so 
as not to check the growth of the tree too much 
at once. Commence by rubbing off those which 
•■ome from the front and the back of the 
branches, the growths which are placed on the 
top side of the last year’s shoots are those best 
left. The object in disbudding is to leave as many 
shoots as will be required to nil in all the wall 
►pace for next year s crop of fruit. It is a mis¬ 
take to leave the shoots too thick. In this W'ay 
they cannot mature, and without maturation 
a crop of fruit cnjmot be expected. At the same 
time due regard ought tflTbfc paid to tkeTshape 
of the tifee. Itia just ef jyje hu4£a| fgell- 


another to form a leader at the extremity. 
Possibly, in the case of long shoots, there may 
be room for another about the centre of the 
branch's length, but in the majority of cases 
two shoots will be sufficient. In open-air 
culture, especially in cold districts, it may be 
advisable to leave, for a time, at least, a few 
young shoots for the purpose of sheltering the 
young fruit. The shoots left for the purpose of 
shelter should be picked when three or four 
leaves are made, and as the season advances, 
aud the young shoots left to form beariug wood 
require more space, the pinched in shoots may 
be cut clean out.—E. H. 


434.—Treatment of Peach-trees. -It is not often 
that Peach-trees from a nursery will bear any fruit the 
first year after, as it is very seldom that the wood is 
sutticiently ripe to produce blossoms that will set. If 
fruit is required first year the trees must have been grown 
against a warm wall, and should be of some size.—E. H. 


Drawings for “ Garden lnR." — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruit* and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings *o made will be engraved in 
the beet manner, and will appear tn due course in 

OARDBXIXS ILLCUTJUTID. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Of late years these plants have received moffi 
attention, have greatly improved in quality, and 
have more substance in the flowers, and these 
are now of beautiful form, the colours evenly 
distributed. In former years too many drooping 
flowers were shown, and these had very slender 
footstalks, the consequence being that much of 
their beauty was never seen, the now'ers bending 
down with their own weight. This is not the 
case now. The flowers have stout footstalks 
with plenty of substance in them to support 
their weight. I consider this a great improve¬ 
ment, as the flowers are seen to better advan¬ 
tage and last much longer; indeed, some of the 
late introductions, when grown in a suitable 
temperature, keep on the stalk till withered up, 
and do not slip off, as used to be the case just 
as the bloom was past its best. I And the 
erect growers with decided colours stand longer 
than the spotted varieties and are best for cut¬ 
ting, though I must admit the spotted forms are 
most beautiful, aud when required for house 
decoration or to bloom without much moving 
about they should 
be in all collections, 
as great st rides have 
been made of late in 
this class, and more 
substance both in 
plants and blooms 
introduced, so that 
no doubt they will 
continue to gain 
in substance, thus 
adding to their 
long-lasting proper¬ 
ties. One gi eat ad¬ 
vantage this flower 
possesses, it can be 
readily 

Grown from 
skkd in a short 
time, and w ith room 
at disposal plants 
may be had in bloom 
nine months out of 
twelve. The plants 
lost a long time in 
bloom if grown in 
an intermediate or 
greenhouse tempe¬ 
rature and kept 
well supplied with 
moisture and man¬ 
ure in a liquid state. 
1 get my earliest 
plants in bloom in 
February or March 
from seed sown in 
the early part of the 
previous year, and 
my second lot to 
bloom is from later 
sown, or those 
which were sown in 
May, and bloomed through Ociober to Decem¬ 
ber ; these bloom the following year in July, 
or later if desired, and with a pinch of 
seed sown in May for blooming the last 
three months of the year, a succession 
of bloom for many months is secured at a 
small cost. I do not keep the old tubers of 
seedlings after the second year unless they 
ossess special qualities, and then I prefer to 
cep them by propagating young bulbs from 
the matured leaves as soon as the plants have 
had a rest, os I find young bulbs much best. In 
& packet of seed from a good house there are 
many good forms, and it is most interesting to 
see the flowers open, and the poor ones can 
be soon weeded out. I also find young bulbs 
winter much better than old ones, as they do 
not suffer from dry rot, as the dd bulbs do; 
they start off into growth more rapidly and can 
be grown in smaller pots, and give much finer 
blooms if kept free of moisture overhead. 
The flowers last a long time if not wetted with 
the syringe, and should in all cases get a cooler 
temperature as soon as they begin to open, and 
shade from strong sunshine in hot weather. The 
latest lot I grow in small pots. Large plants 
are not wanted, nioe stuff in 4}-inch pots being 
required. I also grow a few of the weakest 
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seedlings in 3-inch pots. These do well for 
furnishing, and are much admired in the winter 
months. The plants for 
Late work are grown in cold frames and not 
heavily shaded, and towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember get no shade. They are kept close to 
the glass and encouraged to fill their pots with 
roots, which they should do by the date men¬ 
tioned ; they then commence to form their 
flowers, and are fed with a good fertiliser. I 
find it best to feed early, as if left too late the 
plants cannot absorb the feeding material so 
readily. I remove to a small house early in 
October, keeping close to the glass with a "day 
temperature of 55 degs., and do not allow the 
plants to suffer for moisture, as when removed 
from a frame to a dry house or shelf they soon 
suffer. I also prefer good fibrous loam, with 
good leaf-mould and some dry cow-manure 
rubbed through a coarse sieve with some small 
broken charcoal if the loam is heavy, and when 
repotting old tubers I use some bone-meal with 
coarse sand. As the culture of this plant is so 
well known, it would be superfluous to go 
into details, my notes being to show the value 
of these plants, especially for late bloom, when 
grown for that purpose, as they last much 
longer when cut in the autumn and winter 
months if grown cool, and are most acceptable 
for decoration of rooms when grown in small 
pots for grouping to place in the front of other 
plants or with foliage. A good type of Gloxinia 
is illustrated on page 95. G. 

FORCING STOCKS. 

During the j»ast three or four years most seeds¬ 
men have offered a new forcing Ten-week Stock, 
this in some instances being given the distinc¬ 
tive names of Snowflake and Purity. From the 
first I have been more than pleased with it, and, 
in fact, I am acquainted with no other variety 
of Stock so perfect in every way, or which I 
value so much. As the names given it imply, 
it^ is a pure-white variety, having smooth, 
Wallflower-like leaves, while fully three parts 
of the plants raised form compact heads of very 
double flowers. Even the spikes of single 
flowers are superior to the ordinary run of single 
Stocks, the flowers being large, pure-white, and 
very effective in a cut state. It is recommended 
by me principally for pot culture, and also for 
flowering early planted out in frames. Being 
designated a forcing Stock has, I have good 
reason for asserting, had much to do with 
different failures that have occurred in gardens 
and nurseries where the attempt has been made 
to grow it. It can be forwarded in pots so as 
to have it in bloom in less than twelve weeks of 
the time of sowing it, or, say, by the middle of 
April; but if anything in the shape of hard 
forcing is attempted, disappointment inevitably 
results. My method of culture, and which 
has answered well for three years in succes¬ 
sion, is much as follows : The seed is sow'll 
thinly in a pan of fine soil towards the end 
of January or early in February, another packet 
of seed being sown three weeks or a month later, 
so as to have a fairly long succession of bloom. 
Placed on a mild hot-bed, covered with a 
square of glass, shaded, and carefully moistened 
if need be, the seed sosn germinates, and before 
the seedlings become drawn and weakly, or 
broken down by heavy syringing, the pans are 
raised well up to the glass, but still kept in 
heat. When nearly large enough to prick out 
they are placed on a warm greenhouse shelf 
swinging near the glass of the roof, this pre¬ 
paring them for potting off. I do not make the 
mistake of first placing them in small pots, in 
which, if kept a few days too long or neglected 
for a short time after they want water, they 
are quickly spoilt; but instead of this they are 
placed direct into the pots in which they are to 
flower. The requisite number of 6-inch pots are 
moderately ■well drained, and then somewhat 
firmly filled w ith fairly rich, light, loamy com¬ 
post. Into each of these three plants are care¬ 
fully dibbled near to the edge or well away from 
eacli other. They are then returned to gentle 
heat, watered, and shaded from bright sunshine 
till they have recovered from the check and are 
growing afresh. I have tried keeping them 
longer in heat, but this has a most weakening 
effect upon the plants, and they succeed much 
letter on the before-mentioned warm groenhouse 
shelves. Water has _fcQLbe iriven verw carefully 


till the_ 

Digitizer 


Water has given veiw carefully 

soil ia j0[r^ts. but 


w'hen the flow’er-spikes are showing much more 
W'ater and frequent supplies of weak liquid 
manure have to be given. Thus treated they 
grow sturdily and strongly, and their beautiful 
spikes of flow'er, obtained so early in the season, 
never fail to attract attention. The spikes of 
either Double or Single Stocks are of the greatest 
value to those wdio either make or supply 
flow'ers for w'reaths and crosses, and market- 
grow'ers ought also to cultivate this variety for 
sale in pots. W. 

423.— Persian Cyclamen culture.— 

Young seedlings may be raised either in autumn 
or early in spring, and until they bloom they 
are grown on without a check, usually in heat 
at first, till they are in single pots, and then 
about the middle or end of June they should be 
moved to a cold frame shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun, shifting the plants into larger pots as 
they require more space until they are in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots, which will be large enough for 
the first season. By October the earliest 
plants will be showing bloom, and should then 
be taken to a warm, light, airy greenhouse and 
placed on shelves near the glass, keeping them 
well supplied with water according to their 
needs. Older bulbs will now, for the most part, 
have finished flowering, and will do better in a 
cold-pit, and encourage them, by giving less water, 
to gradually go to rest, and as soon as the leaves 
have all died down no more water will be required 
till August, when the bulbs should be shaken 
out, repotted, and started in a frame set on a 
coal-ash bed. If properly rested these one-year 
plants will flower earlier than young seedlings, 
but I have had yearling plants bloom very 
freely. Do not pot too deeply, or the leaves 
and flowers will (lamp off; at least half the 
bulb should be over the soil.—E. H. 

— These plants are best treated as annuals* 
or those which succeed the best the first year 
may be kept for the following season. Sow the 
seed in November in sandy soil in a well-drained 
pan, plunging this in a gentle bottom-heat in a 
house kept at a temperature of not less than 60 
degs. When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle prick them off into pans in sandy soil, 
returning them again to the same quarters, 
giving them a place on a shelf close to the glass 
to prevent the growth being drawn up weakly. 
When they have made about four leaves move 
them singly into pots, employing a compost of 
half loam and leaves, with a sprinkling of coarse 
silver-sand. Place them in a cool-house, shade 
from the sun, supply them freely with water 
when the roots are running nicely into the fresh 
soil. Early in May transfer the plants to a 
frame under a north w'all, where they should 
remain until the flowers show above the foliage 
in September, when the greenhouse where they 
are to remain will be the best place for the 
development of the blossoms. From the small 
pots shift the largest plants on into others 4 inches 
in diameter—an inch lessw'ill suffice for the small 
ones. For soil use two parts loam, one leaf-soil, 
and one part decayed cow-manure, with sand 
added according to the texture of the loam 
employed, heavy or light. Give an abundance of air 
w'hen theplantsare growing freely and vigorously, 
and daily syringings overhead with clean w’ater 
will assist growth and keep the foliage clean. 
\Veak liquid-manure, applied at every alternate 
watering after the flower-spikes show", will be an 
advantage. In the case of those plants intended 
to be preserved for another year, directly they go 
out of flower remove them to a cold frame, w'here 
they should remain until the end of next Sep¬ 
tember, when a cool greenhouse will suit them 
best. Give sufficient water at the roots to 
prevent the leaves dying off entirely. As soon 
as new’ growth is apparent turn the plants 
out of the pots, removing much of the old soil 
from the roots, and place them in pots a size 
larger. Another plan is to prepare a compost 
of half loam and leaves together, 6 inches thick, 
on a bed of coal-ashes w’ithin a cold-frame. Put 
the plants into this, allowing the leaves 
to touch each other only. Here they may 
remain until the middle of August, when they 
ought to be placed in pots according to the size 
of their roots, placed again in a frame until 
established, when a shelf in the greenhouse will 
be the most suitable site until they flower.— 
S. P. 

- Briefly, these plants delight chiefly in 

warmth, light, and generous diet during the 


w'inter, and in a cool, moist place and treatment 
in summer. Have nothing to do with dry roots. 
Small plants (seedlings of last year) may be 
potted now, or older ones in July. A tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. or 60 degs. in winter 
is most suitable, but from May till September 
the pots should be stood on or plunged in ashes 
in a shady spot, and be kept constantly moist. 
-B. C. R. 

425.— Buying Bouvardias.— The sooner 
you can obtain these plants and get them to 
work now the better. Rooted cuttings should 
be placed singly in 2^-inch pots, using fine 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. Stand them on a 
moist ash-bed in a w arm-house or pit, or, better 
still, if possible, plunge them in a gentle hot¬ 
bed, and keep close and moist until established. 
Then pinch out the points, when growing again 
harden off gradually, and shift into 3^-inch pots 
first, and afterwards (when ready) into 5-inch 
(“large forty-eight”) or 6-inch sizes, and grow 
on in a light airy house or pit, pinching out the 
points of the shoots two or three times to keep the 
plants bushy and prevent premature blooming. 
Plants received in small pots, if with several 
shoots, may be shifted at once into the 5-inch 
size, and afterwards into 7-inch pots in which 
to bloom. For this shift use a compost of four 
parts of nice light loam to one each of leaf-soil 
and very old hot-bed manure, adding half a part 
of sand and a dash of soot. If the loam is at 
all heavy add a part of peat also. Drain well 
and pot firmly.—B. C. R. 

420.— Vallota offsets.— Yes, pot the little 
plants at once. If very small, the bulbs may go 
into “ thumb ” pots (2-inch), one in each, though 
in this case I think they grow better, and 
certainly require less care in watering, if 
dibbled out for a time into 5-inch pots, four to 
six in each. Slightly larger bulbs may be 
placed singly in 3-inch size. Good turfy or 
sandy loam, mixed with half the quantity of 
leaf-mould and some sand, grow's the Scar¬ 
borough Lily well; but be sure to give good 
drainage, and make the soil fairly firm. Water 
carefully at first until established, and then 
rather abundantly as long as the plants con¬ 
tinue to grow. Even in winter this plant 
ought never to become thoroughly dry.— 
B. C. R. 

- These should be potted now in loam, 

leaf-mould, and sand, the pots to be 3 inches 
in diameter if potted singly. Very often 
Vallotas are potted three in a pot, using 
4-inch pots. The bulbs should not be buried 
more than half their depth, and the pots 
should be well drained with broken crocks or 
something similar. Not much water w’ill be 
required at first till the roots are taking posses¬ 
sion of the soil. Keep them in the greenhouse 
till growth commences, and then place in a cold 
frame, say about July, and throw the lights off 
during the day. I have had even small bulbs 
flower when well ripened by exposure.—E. H. 

432.— Early flowers for a green¬ 
house. —Cinerarias, Chinese Primulas, Primula 
obconica, and Calceolarias may all be raised 
from seeds ; the Primulas to be sown now, 
Cinerarias shortly, and Calceolarias in July ; they 
will all flower at the time stated. Then Scarlet 
“Geraniums” may be had in quantity; the 
semi-double F. V. Raspail will be specially 
useful. Genista fragrans, Spiriea japonica, and 
Azalea mollis are cheap, and, if taken care of 
after flowering, will improve for years. Tree 
Carnations, Arum Lilies, Bermuda Lilies, and 
various Dutch bulbs will in combination make a 
very gay house as cheaply as it can be done. 
Freesias should not be forgotten.—E. H. 

383.— Ants and woodlice in frames.— 

If I understand the arrangement of “ Osney- 
meno’s ” frame rightly, I imagine the ants must 
have been in the boxes before they were placed 
on the hot-bed, for ants would not work through 
an ordinary hot-bed. If the ants be in the boxes 
only they can easily be destroyed, but the seeds 
will suffer. If, however, the hot-bed be very 
thin, and without much heat, the ants might 
work through it, but this could be prevented by 
making sure that the frame, &c., was not placed 
over an ant’s nest in future, or by covering the 
ground with an inch or more of lime before making 
the bed. I should lift up the boxes and see if 
the ants are working through the bed. If they 
are, kill them by pouring boiling water down 
their run. Trap the woodlice by putting a piece 
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of Potato at the bottom of a garden-pot turned 
over on its side and half full of Moss. If they 
congregate at the sides of the frame ppur boiling 
water over them.—G. S. S. 

429.—Syringing greenhouse plants. 
—Good gardeners do not syringe their green¬ 
house plants at this season of the year, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances. To 
syringe a mixed collection of the ordinary plants 
grown in a greenhouse at this season would do 
much harm. If the plants are drooping, they 
may be suffering for lack of water at the roots, 
or the bright sunshiny days following after dull 
cold weather may be very trying to them. A 
slight shade ought now to be used during the 
hottest part of the day to preserve the blooms, 
and to prevent those not in flower from being 
dried up too quickly. Individual specimens 
might be dewed over with a syringe if they were 
flagging very much.—J. 1). E. 

- The syringe may be used freely now on 

bright afternoons, if done early enough for the 
foliage to get dry before night. I generally 
syringe between half-past three to four o’clock 


28 a— Sol an um jasminoides.— This is a strong¬ 
growing plant, and when laden in the autumn with its 

S anicles of white flowers is most charming. It would 
o admirably to train to the roof of the greenhouse. It 
grows out-of-doors in County Wicklow, in Ireland, and 
other places, rambling over high walls, and flowering freely. 


FERNS. 

THE LADY FERN (ATHYRIUM FILIX- 
FCEMINA). 

This is one of the most elegant of our native 
species, even in its normal condition. The Lady 
Fern when growing freely attains a height of 
some 4 feet, sometimes even more, tho large, 
finely-divided, feathery fronds being exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. I cannot understand why this 
lant is not more grown in small suburban gar- 
ens, which now remain bare and unsightly. 
How beautiful this Fern is, with many others, 
in the garden of Mr. Smee, the Grange, Wall- 
ington, its roots going down into the water of 
the river Wandle, which meanders through the 
grounds. Besides the normal form, as shown in 


and were it not known to be a seedling it might 
lay claim to specific origin. The fronds are of 
large size, and the divisions of each are as fine 
as hair, with a peculiar translucent lustre. It 
requires to l>e sheltered from rough winds to 
preserve its beauty. 

A. Filix-fcemina plumosum elegans is 
another form of exceeding beauty, but not in 
any way crested. The fronds are large, much 
broader and longer in the pinnee than those of 
the type, and very elegantly divided. Every 
lover of Ferns should grow this variety. 

A. Filix-fcemina Victorias. —In the present 
plant we have one of the most extraordinary 
crested forms it is possible to conceive, and at 
the same time one of the most beautiful. The 
pinna? are reduced in width, so that no con¬ 
fusion can be detected ; in fact, had the plant 
been grown by rule and compass, it could not 
have been more strictly symmetrical. The 
pinnules fork immediately upon the rachis, 
spread out, and each side pinnule crosses the 
next one near the point and the apex of each 
one has a small crest or tassel. The top of 



Our Readers’ Illi strations : The Lady Fern (Athrynim Filix-fcemina). Engraved for G arden*! so Illustrated from a photograph sent by Miss 

A. Godley, Killegar, Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, Ireland. 


at this season. When the season is more ad¬ 
vanced the syringing may be done later in the 
day. A good sprinkling with the syringe will be 
beneficial also on bright mornings after the 
watering has been looked over ; but the water 
should be pure and free from limedeposits.—E. H. 


377.—“ Grubs ” in Cineraria leaves.— 

The leaves of your Cinerarias are infested with 
the grubs of a small fly (Phytomyza aftinis), 
which often attack the leaves of the Marguerite 
l>aisy in the same manner. The quality of the 
soil has nothing to do with the attack. The 
flies lay their eggs under the skin of the leaves, 
which soon hatch, and the little grubs feed on 
the internal substance of the leaves. When full 
grown they become chrysalides without quitting 
the leaves; from these chrysalides the flies 
escape in due time. The only practical method 
of destroying this insect is by pinching that 
part of the leaf where the insect is sufficiently 
hard to crush the enemy. By holding up the 
leaves against the light the position of the 
grubs can generally be seen. The flies are small 
and inconspicuous, so that/ 
try and catch them. 


hatifls almost useleis to 

iso gle 


our illustration, there are many varieties, a few 
of the best of which arc named below, all of 
them exceedingly beautiful and deservingcareful 
attention. It is not amongst the earliest kinds 
to put forth its fronds in spring. 

A. Filix-fcemina corymbiferum. —This is a 
bold-growing, handsome Fern, nearly of normal 
size, having the apex of the frond and each of 
the pinna? densely tasselled. It is one of the 
oldest recognised sports of this species, and up 
to the present it retains a first place amongst 
them. 

A. Filix-fcemina Clarissimum.— This is a 
very large form of great beauty ; it is not crested 
in any way, but the pinna* are unusually long 
and the segments very finely cut. It does not 
produce young plants readily. 

A. Filix-fcemina acroclodon.— Of this form 
there exist many sub-varieties, all of which are 
beautiful. The apex of the frond is more or 
less densely crested with a very finely divided 
mass of short Moss-like tufts. 

A. Filix-fcemina Kalothrix.— This is not a 
crested plant, but it is one of the very hand¬ 
somest forms into which the species has sported, 


the frond has a large crest; the colour is deep- 
green. The plant under cultivation produces 
forms more or less true. Only one plant was 
found in a wild state in Scotland. Besides the 
above kinds there is an immense number of all 
sizes and density ; some are small kinds heavily 
crested and much forked. The smaller kinds, 
which require an elevated situation on the rock- 
work, will thrive well in a Wardian case. 

W. 


3379.— Growing Smilax.— I have suc¬ 
ceeded well in growing one good specimen. Two 
years ago I had a small rootlet given me, 
which I put in a 5-inch pot in a greenhouse 
fully exposed to the sun, as the Vines were 
not up, kept a saucer under it, and watered it 
daily with sewage-water. It grew to a height 
of 6 feet or so, and bloomed well. This season 
I have shifted it into a 10-inch pot, with saucer 
under it, and it has grown to the top of the 
house, 12 feet high, and along the wire. I had 
a number of black-cotton strings rising from the 
pot, up which the Stnilax gre.w, and I had any 
amount of the beautiful sprays for decorating 
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the house at Christmas, and still the plant was 
a perfect show in the greenhouse, ana diffused 
a charming scent. It is the Californian kind I 
have, and I am surprised so little seems to be 
known about it, although so common in America. 
—T. W. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS. 

I am perfectly inundated with flowers of this 
species, which I have not before found toexist very 
frequently amongst the small collections. I 
have one, a very good variety, received from “ J. 
W.,” which he says he obtained from a firm of 
nurserymen in the north of England, under the 
name of O. Alexandra. Well, such mistakes 
will occur in the purchase of imported plants. 
The two species grow together in the mountains 
some little distance to the east of Bogota, so 
that the collector inadvertently gathers the 
plants when not in flower, and thus they get sent 
home and distributed under a false name. 
However, “J. W.,” you have a pretty variety 
of a good plant, if it is not the charming 
Alexandra, and if you have already plants of 
this kind, you still have a nice addition to your 
stock. The flowers from ** M. C.” are very thin 
and delicate in texture, whilst the blossoms of 
the typical plant, when in good condition, are 
thick and waxy. You have apparently kept it 
in too warm a temperature ; keep it cooler, and 
next season let me see the flowers again. 

“ W. C. B.” sends me the variety called labello- 
album, but still it is only a form of triumphans ; 
the lip is white, whilst the ordinary form has the 
ground of the lip yellow, blotched in front with 
chestnut-brown or dark-chocolate. It is a 
very beautiful Orchid, whilst the white- 
lipped variety is equally beautiful, and forms 
a striking contrast to it when in blossom. 
The flowers of those sent by other enquirers 
not named here may be simply stated to be 
of good forms. They, however, need no com¬ 
ment, but I am very glad to find so many of 
my readers have obtained such a fine variety. 
O. triumphans is a beautiful and exceedingly 
ornamental species, and one that, like O. Alex¬ 
andra, thrives well under quite cool treat¬ 
ment. It is an epiphyte in its native home, 
where it was first discovered by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, about fifty years ago, who then was 
travelling and plant-collecting in New Grenada; 
but it was not introduced into this country in a 
living state until nearly twenty years later, and 
the first plants I saw of it in bloom were in M. 
Linden’s own garden in Brussels. I see now, 
by various specimens that come from Belgium, 
that this is a species that they grow in a 
remarkable manner in that country, and their 
plants look as if they had some manure given 
them in a liquid state, which enables them to 
make such large bulbs and such long leaves, 
^ow, if this is the case, I do not like the plan ; 
indeed, I do not approve of giving Orchids 
manure in any form, as it gives the plants an arti¬ 
ficial stimulant which answers all right perhaps 
for several years; but a day of reckoning comes, 
when the plants are suddenly stricken down by 
some disease, and they die away as fast as they 
grew up, or faster, and then the cultivation of 
the Orchids is often relinquished. Now, I 
do not wish to see such a state of things come 
about here through the use of liquid-manures. 
Therefore, I say to all my readers ao not give any 
stimulants to the roots of Orchids, but let them 
work in a natural manner. I do not object to 
them receiving ammonia in the air, but in few 
instances should it be given in the soil. Let 
this O. triumphans be potted in the manner so 
often described for Odontoglossums ; and also let 
it have a fair amount of water, but do not make 
an aquatic of the plant, but it should never 
be allowed to become dry. Matt. Bramble. 

THE FOX-BRUSH AERIDES (AERIDES 
FIELDINGI). 

I am asked by a “ Careful Reader ” to give him 
some hmta as to the well-being of this species, 
which he has coming into flower, but it has lost 
the tip of its spike? This species of Aerides is 
somewhat liable to this sort of thing, and it ^ nt f 
frequently done so with myself; but I am under 
the impression that it was through the plants 
being wrong at the roots. This Orchid comes 
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amount of heat which is frequently given to it, 
and although it likes only a moderate amount of 
moisture, it will not prosper if allowed to be¬ 
come dry at any season, neither will it suffer 
drought without showing signs of distress and 
disease in some shape or form. The plant 
either loses its leaves or the ends of its 
spikes, or it goes wrong in some other way, 
therefore it should have thorough drainage, 
and be potted in a shallow m ann er in good 
living Sphagnum Moss, and on no account should 
any of it be allowed to decay or become sour, 
and it should be renewed ever}’ season. The 
atmosphere should be kept moist for it in the 
growing season, but during the winter months 
it (the atmosphere) will require to be kept con¬ 
siderably drier, and the temperature may fall as 
low as 60 degs., but at no season let it suffer for 
moisture. I know that in its native country 
a period of drought does occur, and then the 
plants suffer, but others, which are growing in 
a more favoured spot, retain their foliage, and 
make large, handsome specimens, and as we at 
home wish our plants to look well and flower 
well, we must study their wants, even if we do 
not obtain so much bloom. This Aerides is said 
to be a shy blooming species, but on some plants 
of it that were sent me by a friend then living in 
Assam, I noted that there were many spikes 
upon quite little specimens, so that something 
must be allowed for the artificial manner iu which 
we treat them here at home under cultivation. 

Matt. Bramble. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
When Begonias were first used in the flower 
garden, not so many years ago, no one probably 
ever contemplated that the experiments then 
made would prove such a success. Such, how¬ 
ever, has been the case, far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations, until now, in some well- 
known gardens, Begonias are annually planted 
by the thousand. Tneir value as bedding-plants 
has probably never been better exemplified than 
during the past season—one that will be remem¬ 
bered for some years to come for its heavy and 
continuous rainfall through the summer. In 
such a season the proverbial Scarlet and Pink 
“ Geraniums ” were simply nowhere as compared 
with the Begonias of the tuberous-rooted sec¬ 
tion. A few rains or a storm put the “ Gera¬ 
niums ” quite out of order, and when this state of 
the weather continues for a time too much leaf 
growth is made, the same condition also entail¬ 
ing more labour in picking off faded flower- 
trusses and foliage. Considering, therefore, the 
many superior qualities of the Begonias, they 

must altogether be considered decided acquisitions 

for floral decoration out-of-doors. Another highly 
important point in the eyes of those whose 
tastes are not towards the stiff and formal may 
be urged—viz., the natural growth and disposi¬ 
tion of the flowers in the case of the Begonia are 
all in their favour, with no semblance of stiffness 
or formality. Grouped together in beds, a very 
fine effect is produced, far more pleasing than 
that which is obtained by the adoption of stiff 
lines and the combinations of plants that are of 
quite a distinct character from each other. To 
suit various tastes as to colours there should not 
be any difficulty, for beds of one or more dis¬ 
tinct colours may be easily obtained. In respect 
to colours there is a great diversity, from the 
darkest scarlets and crimsons to the various 
shades of rose and pink with beautiful tints of 
yellow and orange ; also white and blush-coloured 
kinds. For my own part, I prefer to see Bego¬ 
nias mixed in two or three shades rather than 
have a mass of one colour, which latter makes a 
good show, it is true, but does not impart so 
much real effect as in the former instance. The 
cultivation of the Begonias, both tuberous and 
shrubby, for bedding-out cannot in any sense be 
considered a difficult matter. If pots are scarce, 
none need be used for the tuberous section from 
the time of pricking off the seedlings from the 
pans. From that time onwards boxes may very 
well be employed instead ; in fact, I prefer them, 
for the reason that less watering is required 
where there is a greater amount of soil, even 
though each plant may not have a greater 
proportion in this respect than when in a 
pot. 

Seedlings raised early in the year will make 
nice plants for turning out in June. In my 


own case they are pricked off at once into 
pans; from these they are, when large enough, 
transferred #to shallow boxes and not again 
disturbed until planted out, unless it is found 
that they are becoming overcrowded. The 
beds should be well prepared by previous work¬ 
ing ; a heavy, retentive soil is not in their favour. 
In my own case I prefer to use freely well-decom¬ 
posed leaf sail; this appears to suit them well, 
affording a quick rooting medium. Old Mush¬ 
room manure, well worked into the soil, is also 
valuable when the leaf soil cannot be had. The 
soil should be worked down more finely for the 
seedling plants than for those of one or more 
years’ growth for obvious reasons. During the 
first year all that are of inferior quality should 
be discarded when lifted, whilst the very finest 
should, on the other hand, be specially marked 
for future guidance another year. For the 
second and after seasons' display my practice 
has been to start in a gentle heat early in 
March in boxes, then transfer to a cold frame 
or pit early in May, planting them out there¬ 
in in shallow sou. As to position, I have 
met with the best success at this junc¬ 
ture in a frame facing the north, where 
the plants made a very free growth, being of 
good size for planting out the first week in 
June. The beds require to be surfaced with 
either a dwarf growing kind of plant, or with 
Cocoa-fibre. Of the former I have used suc¬ 
cessfully the dwarf hardy Sedums, as S. acre and 
S. glaucum, also Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium variegatum. These all tend to keep 
the soil cool and moist, therefore more congenial 
for the Begonias. When, however, they are 

S lanted thickly together, I should prefer the 
bre, which will soon be covered from sight by 
the foliage. When Begonias, more particularly 
the tuberous ones, are in warm soil they 
will lequire a good supply of water. They 
should always be kept moist at the root (what 
holds good in the case of the Calceolarias when 
bedded out does also with the Begonia); they 
cannot endure drought. Damping the beds 
overhead as the sun leaves them in the after 
part of the day when the weather is dry and 
warm will greatly refresh them. When lifted, 
the tuberous varieties require some careful at¬ 
tention so as to prevent the decaying stems from 
imparting any ill effects to the tubers. This is 
easily done if care is not taken. I prefer to 
remove these stems as soon as they can be 
twisted out without any trouble. Some growers, 
and large ones, too, expose the tubers in a light, 
dry, and airy house until these stems are quite 
dried up ; tills, no doubt, is a very good plan, 
but it requires room to do it. Later on the 
bulbs when quite at rest should be kept in a 
cool place, neither too dry nor too moist, but 
where frost cannot reach them, being stored in 
either Cocoa-nut-fibre or silver sand in shallow 
boxes until again required for starting. I de¬ 
cidedly prefer those with single flowers to the 
very best of the doubles for planting out; the 
ttow’ers of the latter are much too heavy. The 
shrubby kinds that are used for bedding should 
be propagated earlier in the spring and grown 
on in pots, being turned out therefrom into the 
beds about the same time as the others. These 
will thrive better in a rather warmer position 
than that given to the other section, whilst they 
are not so susceptible to i ought. Of this type 
B. ascotensU is one of the I est, as well as one of 
the hardiest, being also a free bloomer, but of 
rather tall growth. Plants of this Begonia look 
well when planted rather thinly, with a carpet¬ 
ing of something light between them. I have 
not thus far tried B. semper Borens or its varieties, 
but I am disposed to think they would be quite 
as suitable to the flower garden as the foregoing. 
Another good kind is Princess Beatrice, a semi- 
tuberous variety, which should be propagated 
by division rather than cuttings, which will 
strike, it is true, but make leggy plants. This 
variety does well in an open position, flowering 
most profusely, being also of compact habit. 
This and B. ascotensis would make a very good 
mixture. Q. 

430.— Laying out a border.— Make a 
trellis with sticks and wires or strings, and sow 
either Canary Creepers or Convolvulus major 
thinly along the side of the iron room, and en¬ 
courage the plants to climb at first nntil they 
attach themselves to the strings, and with a 
very little help afterwards they will soon be at 
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the top, and will form a charming background 
for any kind of flowers, hardy or tender. The 
border might be made to look very pretty at a 
very small cost with annuals alone. I do not 
care much for the tall, lanky, annual Sun¬ 
flowers, but there are one or two single-flowered 
annual forms which might be used at the back 
of the border sparingly. Sweet Peas, Mignon¬ 
ette, Annual Chrysanthemums, Calliopsis, 
Clarkias, Godetias, Candytufts, Larkspurs, 
Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Scabious, 
Indian Pinks, and many other annuals which 
might be sown now will make a very pretty 
border.—E. H. 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 
Although the rage for Sunflowers has subsided, 

I consider them none the less valuable to the 
gardener, and the popularity they attained at 
one time has done much to make them known 
in districts where they were comparative rari¬ 
ties. It has also resulted in leaving us with a 
few more or less distinct varieties. The Sun¬ 
flower may be regarded as a hardy plant for the 
million, and there may be yet a Urge field left 
open, and many local varieties that have not yet 
found their way into commerce. Old English 
gardens are being ransacked, and many rare old 
flowers which were favourites with our grand¬ 
fathers are being unearthed and distributed all 
over the country. Amongst these not the least 
beautiful are a few Sunflowers, which have 
proved of great service in the 
garden. Almost every year some 
new sort is brought forward, 
sometimes found somewhere and 
at other times the result of 
cross-fertilisation. Sunflowers 

may be cultivated with the 
greatest ease ; they are gross 
feeders, and the stronger or 
richer the soil the better the 
result when they make the 
w-aning summer brilliant with 
their golden-yellow flowers. It 
is true that not a few of this 
genus are coarse and weedy, 
totally unfitted for the flower 
garden, but a good many, some 
of which are not yet in general 
cultivation, could be utilised 
with striking effect in the best 
kept flower garden, and for 
mixed borders, &c., they are 
simply invaluable. The 

Tall sorts, such as H. lieti- 
florus, the more robust forms of 
H. rigidus, H. decapetalus, H. 
orgvalis, H. divarieatus, &c., 
make telling groups in t he back 
rows of mixed borders, or, 
better still, grouped separately 
and allowed to expand their 
blooms, without their graceful steins being 
made stiff and unsightly with stakes aud 
tying. A plan I have seen adopted for the 
taller growing Asters is also applicable 
to the Sunflowers, and that is making beds 
or openings in ‘the centres of Rhododendron 
and other clumps in which the Sunflowers arc 
planted. In this way they require no staking 
and no more attention than that of clearing 
up in spring and keeping the shrubs from en¬ 
croaching too much on them. This will be 
found an excellent plan, not only for saving 
space, a consideration in small gardens, but it 
also prolongs the season of flowering, making 
our shrubberies gay in autumn as well as spring, 
with no hurt to either of the plants employed. 
For such a position in a dwarf shrubbery H. 
orgyalis, which is grown as much for the grace 
and elegance of its stems and foliage as for its 
small, though rich, golden-yellow flowers, is an 
extremely effective species. In ordinarily warm 
seasons it flowers with the profusion of its race, 
and when doing well is one of the most elegant 
plants in the large order of Composites. H. 
ketiflorus is also a very fine species, resembling 
the taller forms of *H. rigidus so much that 
many have considered it a mere variety. Though 
undoubtedly allied, it is apparently not the H. 
lietiflorus of botanists, which has much larger 
flow'ers with broader and fewer ray florets of a 
rich golden-yellow, and altogether a very desir¬ 
able acquisition. This plant, whatever it may 
ultimately prove to be, and there are two or three 
forms, is by far the fiftes? ' 1 ' r 
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Sunflowers. The ray florets are of a rich, dark- 
yellow, and the disc yellowish, not black, as in 
H. rigidus ; it differs from the latter species also 
in having pointed, not blunt, involucre scales, 
and in some cases stalked, not sessile leaves. 
H. rigidus is a very showy species and a most 
useful garden plant, variable in habit, height, 
and in the size and tint of its flowers, and also 
in its time of flowering. An early-flowering 
variety has been sold under the altogether wrong 
name of H. japonicus, no Helianthus being 
found in Japan so far as I can learn. This is, 
however, an excellent border plant of medium 
height, and flowers in early August. The tall 
forms are also useful, and do in almost any kind 
of loose soil. 

H. multiflorus, the double form of which 
is the subject of our illustration, is one of the 
best all-round Sunflowers in cultivation. It 
is an extremely accommodating plant, and may 
be grown dwarf or tall, according to the nature 
of the soil, without in any way interfering with 
the abundance of its flowers. If not the most 
beautiful, it is certainly the most generally 
grown of all the Helianthuses. Its origin is very 
obscure, and Dr. Gray in.the “ Synoptical Flora 
of North America ’’ places it as a doubtful 
variety of H. decapetalus, which, indeed, it 
very much resembles. There are several 
varieties in gardens, one known as H. multi- 
llorus, another as major or maximus, with larger 
flowers, the old double, besides a very fine 



groups. The first was obtained and planted as 
above mentioned, but the second group con¬ 
sists of plants that were lifted from a meadow 
where they grow wild in abundance. They 
were in flower at the time, but the moving did 
them no harm. As they produce their leaves 
at one season and their flowers at another, the 
bulbs must not be kept out of the soil very long 

that is, if their future well-being is con¬ 
sidered. As a matter of fact, the bulbs, if lifted 
after the leaves die down, produce their flowers 
in due season, if they are not planted but stored 
away in a dry spot. This, however, is obviously 
detrimental to the bulb.—A. H. 

426. — Epigsea repens. — This pretty 
Canadian plant succeeds admirably in some 
gardens, and fails to do so in others. It seems 
to do best in sandy peat, partially shaded from 
the sun, but not so that the plants crowd up to 
and over it too much. I found it succeed ad¬ 
mirably in a Rhododendron-bed in an open part, 
with plants all round the patch. Two plants 
soon made quite a mass of growth, producing 
their lovely, pinky-tinted flowers freely in the 
spring months. The Rhododendrons in time 
closed over the plants, and they gradually died 
out. Mr. G. T. Wilson grows it admirably in 
his unique wild garden at Wisley, in Suirey, in 
peat soil and the plants are partially shaded.— 
J. D. E. 

427. —Ivy-leaved “Geranium” Souvenir de 
O. Turner.—This Ivy-leaved “ Geranium" will do very 
well out-of-doors in a good season. I had it in good con¬ 
dition last year which was a most unfavourable one for 

Geraniums.”—E. H. 
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Blossoms of a Double Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus multiflorus li.-pi.). 


double form unearthed in an old garden 
Ireland, and sent out as Solcil d’Or. It is cer¬ 
tainly distinct from the old double, but to say it 
is an improvement is another nutter, which will 
be judged by individual taste. H. decapetalus, 
w’hich flowers towards the end of August, 
grows from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, producing 
abundance of pale sulphur-yellow flowers. 
H. divaricus, a small-flowered species, is much 
inferior as a garden plant. H. angustifolius is 
only seen at its best in very hot summers ; the 
average season is too cold for this species, and 
the flowers often get destroyed by the early 
autumn frosts. It is, however, an elegant 
species, with abundance of Willow*-shaped leaves 
and yellow flowers. H. mollis is rather a rare 
species, but pretty, and well worth growing. 
It grows about 3 feet in height, with opposite 
somewhat perfoliate leaves, woolly, soft to the 
touch, and with entire margins; flowers H inches 
to 2 inches in diameter, rich yellow, ver; 
distinct and handsome when well grown, 
occidentalis is another somewhat rare species, 
with orange-yellow flowers and fine compact 
habit. Others all more or less desirable are H, 
giganteus,, H. doronicoides, H. strumosus, H. 
tuberosus, H. trachelifolius, &c. D. 

341.— Planting Colchicums. — If the 

bulbs have to be bought they can be obtained 
from nurserymen who sell such things during 
August, and they should be planted immediately 
after they are received. But they may also be 
lifted and planted after flowering. I have two 


TUFTED PANSIES AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

It is, I think, a fact that if well and properly 
managed no plants possess such endless variety, 
such freedom of flow*ering, such perfect hardi¬ 
ness, and withal so cheap, so easily managed as 
these Tufted Pansies. Occasionally we see fine 
clumps of some of the older varieties in the 
garden of the cottager or the amateur, more 
frequently it may be in the gardens of the rich 
and w ealthy, but in public gardens, w r here such 
desirable subjects as these Tufted Pansies ought 
year by year to figure, w*e find them rarely 
represented at all. Is it too much to expect 
that a few* beds in our parks should be devoted 
to these Tufted Pansies, wdiich if given the 
most elaborate treatment and care would hardly 
cost a fraction of what so many of these carpet 
beds do annually for pinching, clipping, &c., 
w'kile the enjoyment derivable from each is not 
to be compared for a moment. It has already 
been pointed out that these Tufted Pansies may 
be grown in any style to suit the taste, but 
while this is so, there is no w*ay of illustrating 
their freedom and beauty equal to planting them 
in large beds either alone or as a carpet for 
other plants ; the latter an excellent w ay in 
the southern counties, inasmuch as a little shade 
is thus afforded them in the hot summer months. 
What these plants really love is a cool, moist 
soil of fair depth anil moderately rich, and in 
such they thrive in,a most remarkable manner. 
In northern districts they are naturally more 
at home under ordinary conditions than in the 
south similarly treated, and to bring them to 
perfection in the latter, special treatment is 
necessary. For early spring flowering the 
Cuttings must be rooted in July or August, 
and planted out in their places the first or 
second week in October, they commence bloom¬ 
ing in April, and to obtain these results I have 
adopted the following system : In heavy soils, 
that is, such as are liable to crack with drought, 
I use abundance of leaf-soil, burnt ashes from 
the rubbish fires, and the like, to bring them 
into better working. I also select a dry time 
for digging, working on the above writh plenty 
of short manure from an old Mushroom-bed, 
and scattering an inch or so on the surface to 
work in witn the roots at planting time. 
Wherever practicable I plant in trenches or 
drills 2 inches or 3 inches deep. Especially do 
I follow this system on light, over-drained soils, 
with the object of earthing the young plants up 
as they grow—in fact, the more attention you 
pay in building up a good plant in the autumn 
the greater will be tne rew'ard in flow ers in 
early spring. In this manner from October 
plantings I have had fine tufts before the end 
of the year crowded with young shoots at the 
base. About every fortnight I hoe them freely, 
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ami as any young growths appeared, I earthed 
them up with good soil, never allowing these 
young breaks to be exposed to the frost and wet 
at that season. The dense mass of young growth 
just below the surface that this treatment 
ensures is surprising, and I attach great im¬ 
portance to it in obtaining early flowers and 
plenty of them in the south. On very light 
soils, or soils much drained by sand, or gravel 
subsoils, the free use of cow-manure cannot be 
over-estimated, and to its liberal use I attribute 
not a little of my success on our light soil. 
Cuttings, it should always be borne in mind, 
are infinitely superior to division, particularly 
if they are made of the young shoots stripped 
from the old stool with a heel attached. To 
annually obtain a supply of these cuttings, it 
will be necessary to plant out 

A reserve batch of plants for the purpose. 
About the second week in June cut them back 
to within 2 inches of the soil. A month after¬ 
wards they will be bristling with young shoots, 
which are the ones for making the plants I have 
described. As soon as 3 inches long, scatter 
some fine soil and leaf-mould among the young 
rowths, and keep well watered for a fortnight, 
y which time the majority will be making 
roots freely. A fortnight later they will be 
ready for planting in nursery-beds in a shady 
spot and in good soil, and as growth is renewed, 
pinch out the top of each to encourage the 
quicker formation of breaks at the base. By 
October some grand plants for putting into their 
permanent quarters, plants full of youth and 
vigour that will produce grand masses of their 
flowers by-and-bye, will be obtained. One 
point in their cultivation does not receive the 
attention it deserves—namely, the value of two 
or even three-year-old clumps, which in the 
north are more easily managed than in the 
south. In the south they can only be obtained 
by closely adhering to a generous system of 
culture throughout, deep digging and well 
manuring being of great importance, as also 
mulching the surface of the beds with short 
machi ue-mo wn Grass occasionally to stay evapora¬ 
tion, and giving a thorough soaking of water 
towards evening. Another item also worthy of 
notice where light soils exist is planting them 
in slightly sunken, instead of raised beds. 
Again, these Tufted Pansies make quantities of 
new roots on the surface, or near it annually, 
and to keep plants in vigour and health for two 
or three seasons in succession, these roots must 
be encouraged, and the best way to do it is to 
cut the old plants well back each autumn, 
lightly forking the surface soil if possible, then 
Mulching freely with soil and manure well 
rotted and in equal parts, working the same 
well in among the growths, so as almost to hide 
them. In favourable weather they may receive 
a good soaking of liquid-manure occasionally ; 
this is of much benefit in winter to old estab¬ 
lished plants. Let this be repeated from year 
to year, and the result will be masses of bloom, 
such as are rarely seen. Such plants, too, bloom 
much earlier than young ones, and continue to 
produce flowers in greater numbers also through 
the season. At one time I thought the collapse, 
or “ going off,” as it is termed, was due to grow¬ 
ing them on too light a soil in the south, but a 
suggestion I received from Mr. Baxter, of 
Daldowie, bore testimony to northern growers 
suffering also from the same cause. Mr. Baxter’s 
remedy was watering with lime-water, which 
I repeatedly tried, and I dug lime freely in the 
beds, but all to no purpose. Soils, too, are 
so differently constituted, that while it may 
assist in some, it would be injurious in 
others. I find, too, that a far greater per¬ 
centage collapse when the plants have been 
raised from division than when grown from cut¬ 
tings, and therefore again prefer the latter. By 
accident rather than otherwise an excellent way 
of using these to advantage was suggested a few 
years ago. I had a bed of dwarf H. P. Roses, 
and round the margin I planted some Violas ; 
these latter were pruned back as above described 
to stand for another year, with this result: they 
flowered much earlier the ensuing season, and 
produced lovely masses of their flowers, quite 
surpassing that of the first year. One variety, 
however, was quite conspicuous; this was 
Ardwell Gem, for it clambered among the Roses 
to about a foot high, flowering all the while and 
forming a perfectly dense bank of flowers—one 
of the most charming pictures I have seen. The 
lovelv varieties, Duchess 5f File and HLrtree, I 
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am not yet acquainted with, though I should 
regard them as acquisitions. It is singular to 
relate of the “edged” varieties, and in par¬ 
ticular of Skylark, that the lovely blue edge 
vanishes entirely in very hot summers, and 
returns again in the cooler days of autumn. I 
am not aware if this is the experience of northern 
growers of this variety. In conclusion, I may 
just add the names of a few excellent kinds : 
Countess of Hopetoun, very fine pure white, 
sturdy, vigorous, and free ; this is in this district 
very much superior to Snowflake, more con¬ 
tinuous in flowering, and of greater substance ; 
Mrs. Charles Turner, a model for growth and 
freedom of flowering, colour purple, an excellent 
bedder ; Paragon, rich deep violet self ; Queen 
of Purple, maroon-purple ; Crimson Gem, rich 
crimson ; Ethel Baxter, bright rosy puce, veined 
with a darker shade; Sir Joseph Terry, rich 
velvety black ; True Blue, very compact and 
dwarf, good companion for the last named ; 
Duchess of Albany, silver grey and mauve, a 
most charming flower; and Bullion, deep golden- 
ellow in dense masses and always in flower. I 
now nothing to approach it in any way—it 
should be seen in masses in every garden. E. 


THRIFTS OR SEA PINKS (ARMERIA). 

A pretty little family of the Statice order, 
most of which are worthy of culture. The best 
known is the common A. vulgaris (Common 
Thrift). This inhabitant of our sea-shores, and 
also of the tops of the Scotch mountains and 
the Alps of Europe, is very pretty with its 



The Great Thrift (Armeria Cephalotes.) 


soft-lilac or white flowers springing from dense 
cushions of Grass-like leaves ; but it is the deep- 
rosy form of it, w’hich is rarely seen wild, that 
best deserves cultivation in gardens. It is like 
the Common Thrift in all respects but the 
colour of the flowers, which are of a showy - 
rose. It is useful for the spring garden, for 
covering bare banks or borderi in shrubberies, 
for making edgings, and for the rock garden. 
Easily propagated by division, and as old and 
large plants do not bloom so long or so continu¬ 
ously as younger ones, occasional replanting is 
desirable. In addition to the white and the old 
dark-red variety there are several others bear¬ 
ing names—Crimson King, Grandiflora, Pygnuea, 
and Pink Beauty. 

A. C/Espitosa.— This is a pretty rose-coloured 
species from the south of Europe, where 
it is found growing at an altitude of from 
5,000 feet to 8,000 feet above the sea level. Its 
flower-heads each measure from £ inch to 1 inch 
in diameter, and are borne on slender stems, 
from 1 inch to 2 inches high, from June to Sep¬ 
tember. The leaves are narrow and flat on the 
upper surface, with a slight depression down 
the centre. They are from i inch to ^ inch 
long, in dense tufts, with a branching, woody 
rootstock. A choice rock garden plant, thriving 
freely in any well-drained, rather poor, sandy 
loam. In wet weather they are liable to damp 
off between the foliage and root in rich soil. 
They are propagated by seed. There are vari¬ 
ous other alpine species, but the above are the 
best representatives. 

Great Thrift(A. Cephalotes) (here figured).— 
One of the finest perennials in cultivation. It 


should be in every select mixed border, and on 
every rock garden among the taller and stronger 
plants. It comes from North Africa and Southern 
Europe,and though hardy on free and well-drained 
soils, occasionally perishes during a very severe 
winter, especially on cold soils ; it should there¬ 
fore have well-drained, deep, and good sandy 
loam. It is known under various names— 
Armeria formosa, A. latifolia, A. mauritanica, 
A. Pseudo-Armeria, Statice lusitanica, and 
Statice Pseudo-Armeria. Easily raised from 
seed ; and as it is not so easily increased by 
division, it is a good plan to sow a little of it 
every year. Varies a little when raised from 
seed, but all the forms are worthy of cultivation. 
This species and its forms have flowers very 
much larger than the Common Thrift. 

A. setacea. —A good alpine species. Its 
little globose heads of pink flowers are produced 
so plentifully as almost to conceal the other 
portions of the plant. The flower-stems vary 
from 1 inch to 3 inches high. This and A. 
vincea are found on barren, stony mounds or 
elevated table-land in the south of France. 
They have been cultivated in the nurseries at 
York, and have proved to be quite hardy and 
of easy culture. They grow freely in sandy or 
stony earth, either in the open border, on rock 
work, or in pots, and their sweetness and com¬ 
pactness of habit fits them for association with 
the choicest of alpine flowers in the rock garden. 

G. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

436.— An unsatisfactory Mushroom 
bed. —There may be more than one cause for 
your failure. The temperature of the shed may 
be too low. Mushrooms cannot be successfully 
cultivated in a lower temperature than 50 degs.; 
if it falls below that the young Mushrooms damp 
off in the way described. The remedy in this 
case would be to increase the depth of the cover¬ 
ing and lay a ridge of warm manure in the 
building to increase the heat of the place. 
Again, if the temperature has not been at fault, 
the bed may have been too dry or too wet, and 
either or both of these causes might operate 
prejudicially. It is just possible, as the Mush 
rooms disappear somewhat mysteriously, that 
woodlice might eat them. This may be easily 
ascertained and the usual remedies applied, such 
as hot water poured down by the side of the 
wall, or traps of pieces of Potato or Carrot 
placed about.—E. H. 

— The low temperature that prevailed for 
so long during the months of February and 
March was no doubt the cause of the Mushrooms 
dying away while they were so young. A wooden 
building is not warm enough in an average of 
winters for Mushrooms, much less in such a one 
as we have just passed through. I do not advise 
you to destroy the bed, as now warmer weather 
has come it is probable a fresh lot of Mushrooms 
will appear. If the surface of the bed is dry, 
give it a moderate soaking of warm water with 
a small handful of common salt to every four 
gallons of water.—J. C. C. 

344 and 352. — Mushroom-beds.— The 
manure should come from stables occupied by 
horses in good health and fed on hard Corn. 
The best place to make the bed is on the floor 
of a dry shed or under a wall, so that it 
can be protected from wind and rain. Opera¬ 
tions may be commenced with three or four 
loads of manure. Throw it into a high, 
oblong heap, well-trodden down. If it is 
dry well sprinkle it with water, and allow 
it to remain three days ; then turn the heap 
inside out. Repeat the operation three or 
four times, and when the manure is ready it 
will be of a dark colour, soft, and damp enough 
to be cohesive under pressure, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so to part with any of its moisture, and 
it will be almost odourless. Make a long bed 
4 feet wide, sloping to a ridge like the roof of a 
house, but with the ridge rounded off. During 
the first few days there will be a considerable 
rise in the temperature, but it will gradually 
subside. When the thermometer shows it has 
settled down to 80 degs., the bed must be spawned. 
Break the spawn in pieces, each one about 
2 inches square, and gently press them into the 
bed a little way at regular distances of 9 inches 
or 10 inches all over the surface. Do not dibble 
the spawn in ; it is a practice that should be 
condemned. When the spawning is completed 
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put 2 inches of good loam well broken up all 
over the bed, anti well beat it down with the 
hack of a spade ; then put on a good covering of 
clean straw about 13 inches thick, or less if the 
weather be mild. The bed should never be 
allowed to get dry, or it will become barren. 
When water is required it should be warm, and 

f iven through a rosed can. A couple of stakes 
riven into the crown of the bed to the bottom 
are useful indicators as to the state of the bed, 
and they may be occasionally drawn out for 
that purpose. In gathering the Mushrooms 
only a portion of the bed should be uncovered 
at a time. The Mushrooms will be ready in Bix 
or seven weeks from the time of spawning, if 
the bed is well and firmly made. If the direc¬ 
tions are carefully followed there will be no 
failure, as it is a very simple business.—F. 
SlLSBEY. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

There are very few other vegetables which have 
the same qualities as the Vegetable Marrow. It 
is of the easiest culture, very delicate in flavour 
when properly cooked, and also makes nu ex¬ 
cellent preserve. As a rule, the fruits are 
allowed to become too large before they are 
cut for use ; this, besides injuring the plants, 
prevents others coming on. I find that fruits 
about 3 inches long are most appreciated on the 
dining-table. This mav seem wasteful to some 
people, but a supply is easily maintained by 
having more plants, and when, as in this case, 
the fruits are not allowed to grow too large 


very unwise proceeding to sow the seed early 
if there is not due provision for planting 
out early and growing on without receiving a 
check. When the plants are kept starved in 
pots, they very rarely grow away freely after¬ 
wards. For growing on in frames or for plant¬ 
ing on slight hot-beds with the protection of 
handlights, the seeds may be sown during April, 
but, as a rule, the first week in May is soon 
enough. Where the plants cannot be raised 
and grown on in pots previous to planting 
out, seeds may be sown in the position the 
plants are to remain in. For this purpose a bed 
should be formed of heating material by either 
digging out stations 3 feet or 4 feet square and 
13 inches in depth, or by forming a longer ridge- 
shaped bed. The heating materials should be 
trodden firmly into the space excavated and 
surfaced with 1 foot in depth of fertile soil. 
The seeds having been sown two or three in a 
station, the strongest plants should be after¬ 
wards selected, and either covered with a hand- 
light or cloche. The seedlings as soon as 
through the surface will only require to have 
the haudlight ventilated as occasion requires. 
Plentiful supplies of water throughout the 
growing season, if the weather should be dry, 
anil the removal of the light as soon as the 
growth reaches the sides will be all the attention 
necessary, 

Planting out. —For planting in the open air 
under handlights or small frames the second or 
third week in May will be soon enough. Al¬ 
though the Vegetable Marrow will succeed well 



A good type of White Vegetable Marrow. 


before being cut, others are formed in quick 
succession. In many establishments the Vege¬ 
table Marrow’ is rarely seen ou the dining-table, 
for the simple reason that it is invariably 
sent in too large. Although Vegetable Marrows 
are often grown on what we may term rubbish- 
heaps, or on heaps of vegetable refuse iu out- 
of-the-way corners, better resultB are always 
obtained under a more rational system of cul¬ 
ture. Very often Marrows are planted on little 
better than heaps of raw manure. On such 
material the plants certainly grow’ very luxu¬ 
riantly, but the growth is very unfruitful, and 
the fruits, instead of swelling off, turn yellow’ 
and wither up. Early crops may be produced 
by growing in pits or on half-spent hot-beds. I 
have cut excellent crops from plants grow r n on 
in large pots and trained near the roof of an 
intermediate house. I mention this as an excep¬ 
tional case for the production of early fruits. 
Generally, for early produce, the plants are 
planted out on hot-beds which had previously 
Deen made up for Potatoes, and where they suc¬ 
ceed admirably. I generally remove a root or 
two in the centre of each light if the frame had 
not been previously cleared, as in this w'ay the 
plants are coming on and doing no harm to the 
Potatoes. Other w’ays of growing Marrow’s are 
on a trellis over a pathway, or to cover an out¬ 
house or other building or against a wall, where 
they will do well, provided they get plenty of 
light. 

Raising the plants. —Whatever system of 
culture is adopted, the proper raising of the 
plants is of the greatest*Thiportance. * it is a 
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in deeply cultivated and well-manured soil, yet 
in private gardens a more generous course of 
treatment may w ell be adopted. Stations should 
either be formed, as previously stated for the 
raising of seedlings, on open beds or either long 
ridges. The space excavated should be filled up 
firmly with half-spent manure and surfaced w ith 
fertile soil. The plunts when set out under the 
handlights or small frames will soon commence 
to grow’ apace, and as soon as the sides are 
reached or on the advent of warmer w’eather 
the lights could be wholly removed. When 
grow’ing in frames for the production of early 
produce, the lights should not be allowed to re¬ 
main over the plants longer than until w’armer 
weather arrives, as the growth made will pro¬ 
bably be more fruitful than if allowed to remain 
covered. Abundance of water W’ill be neces¬ 
sary, and as far as the growth is concerned this 
could be pegged out at the first onset. Stop¬ 
ping of the shoots is not necessary, unless one 
should be growing ahead early in the season at 
the expense of the smaller grow ths. I may as 
well state that a sunny position is of the greatest 
importance, and if on a bank sloping to the 
south all the better. Often failures may be 
traced, and especially in small gardens, to plant¬ 
ing in shady positions. In the neighbourhood 
of London large quantities are grown in open 
fields for the market, and even 

Market-grow’ers who mav have a quantity 
of frames at disposal plant Vegetable Marrows 
in them for the production of early produce. 
Elaborately-formed beds are not made, as the 
plants are placed out in the open ground. The 


plants are put out w’hen all danger of frost is 
past in single rows about 12 feet apart, leaving 
a space of about 4 feet or 5 feet between the 
ilants. Each plant is covered w’ith a small 
andlight or cloche. Baskets, or rather what 
are termed sieves, arc often placed over the 
plants as protection until established. The in¬ 
termediate space is occupied with a light crop 
until the Marrows require all the room. Let¬ 
tuces, Cauliflowers, Turnips, and such like are 
generally the intermediate crops. During dry 
weather abundance of w’ater is applied, but to 
conserve the moisture as much as possible, as 
well as to keep the fruits clean, the surface is 
littered down w’ith long manure. As regards 
varieties, Moores Vegetable Cream is one of the 
best for general use. Hibberd’s Prolific is an 
excellent early-fruiting variety, and well adapted 
for growing in frames. Other good varieties are 
Long White and the small and free-fruiting 
Pen-y-byd. A 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

AZALEAS IN SMALL POTS FOR A ROOM. 
These most fascinating plants are sold in great 
numbers as soon as the new year commences, 
the very earliest being strongly forced for Christ¬ 
mas blooming. Unless an amateur haB a warm 
greenhouse, it is a mistake to buy Azaleas too 
early, the great check they experience in being 
taken out of the damp heat and placed in a dry 
atmosphere in the day in a room, with perhaps 
a temperature dow’n to freezing-point at night, 
soon destroys them, and after a fruitless attempt 
to open their lovely blossoms, they droop and 
die. Those who can give them a warm, damp 
place at night may, however, stand them in the 
drawing-room for a few hours each afternoon 
with impunity, removing them to the green¬ 
house, w hich should have a temperature of oOdegs. 
to 60 degs., before the gas is lighted, and airing 
the room thoroughly from gas in the morning. 
In all cases Azaleas suffer from being kept in 
too dry an atmosphere, especially at night, and 
soon become covered with thrip, which destroys 
the leaves, and eventually the plant. Those 
w’ho have no glass can, fiowever, manage by 


growing them on the cool system, for they are 
fairly hardy, and although their flowers will 
n be late they can be made to do well bv 
plying them with a large zinc tray, which 
Id stand in the window’ of an unused room 


then 

supi 


(i.e., a room w ithout a fire) filled w ith Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or Moss, w'hich should be constantly kept 
damp from a rosed watering-pot. This supplies 
the slight dampness to the air above it w'hich is 
necessary, and by means of the rose (failing the 
use of a syringe) the foliage may be Kept 
clean, especially if the plants are occasionally 
dipped in soap and W’ater, and then, half 
an hour after, iu clean water. The tender 
parts of the leaves should be frequently 
examined for thrips, their great enemy, and if 
any small spots appear, either careful sponging 
w’ith warm soft-soap and water (if the plant be 
small) or syringing (out-of-doors, with the pot 
lying on its side, so as to reach the under-sides 
of the leaves) must be resorted to, clean water 
being used before the plants are dry. Azaleas 
need a warm, damp place just after flowering if 
they-are to make good growth for next season, 
and this is the only time of the year during 
which they like heat. On the cool system they 
flower late enough for this close warmth to be 
given in a bow-window, the plants standing on 
the damped Cocoa-nut-fibre, and when their 
fresh green shoots are made they Bhould be 
repotted, if necessary, using nothing but good 
fibrous peat, pulled apart with the hand, and 
silver sand. 

Careful drainage must be given, covered 
with a bit of Moss, dipped in soot, to exclude 
insects, and the peat compost may be rammed 
tightly dowm with a blunt stick round the ball 
taken from the smaller pot, which should not be 
disturbed, except to remove the drainage, and a 
full inch left clear at the top of the pot for 



injured. The snare inch at the surface of their 
pots should be filled daily through the summer 
with w'ater, which will take some time to filter 
through the mass of peat, and the plants should 
be either svringeil overhead or watered with a 
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rosed pot constantly. After repotting, Azaleas 
should be kept close and as warm and damp as 
possible for a fortnight, after which they may 
stand out-of-doors on leads or on a thick layer 
of ashes in a garden near the shelter of a north 
wall, for the sunshine must not strike on their 
pots. Failing this, they are best managed by 
sinking tlieir pots in ashes, either in boxes or in 
the ground, and in any case the place they stand 
in must be well damped down every -evening to 
supply the foliage with moisture in the air, with¬ 
out which they will not thrive. During the sum¬ 
mer months the plants should set their buds for 
the next season, and they can be removed to the 
house at the end of September, and kept 
moderately damp through the cold weather, no 
frost being allowed to touch them. As soon as 
the buds begin to swell in spring they must be 
plentifully supplied with water and kept 
thoroughly damp throughout their blossoming 
time. All blooms should be removed as soon as 
they begin to fade, cutting them off with a small 
pair of scissors, for seed-bearing exhausts the 
plant greatly. J. L. R. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

For bouquets just now and onwards for some 
weeks to come, the Scarlet Windflower (Anemone 
fulgens) and Lilies of the Valley can be usefully 
employed. These would not look at all amiss if 
used in the same bouquet, but it is not in that 
way I would recommend them, but each by itself. 
Take the Lily of the Valley, for instance, of 
which fine examples can now be obtained ; these 
can be arranged a few spikes together with their 
own foliage. When suffieent of these small 
arrangements have been made, then the bouquet 
can be built up, making use of Maiden-hair Fern 
fronds between each. The Anemone also makes 
up well by itself, but to take off any appearance 
of formality, some Mignonette might most 
advantageously be employed with Fern also. 
The Fern in both instances should not be elevated 
to produce effect, but rather be kept between 
the flowers, more in the way of an undergrowth. 
A conical or pyramidal shape should be aimed 
at in the making-up ; this can easily be accom¬ 
plished with such flowers. A further suggestion 
might be made, when to be had, of another flower 
to arrange with the Lily of the Valley. It is 
the Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilia*). 
These go well together. Failing the latter, and 
where Iris reticulata can be had, that might be 
used instead. Nob only could these beautiful 
spring flowers be used in the way suggested, but 
for rustic basket or vase arrangements in a 
small way they would be most attractive. 
Tulips in two colours that do not clash with 
each other can also be used in the foregoing 
methods; when these are chosen avoid the 
double kinds by all means. These flowers w r hen 
required in cut arrangements should be taken 
before there is any indication of the flo wers 
expanding ; they will thus last some few days 
longer and look better also. Judicious use 
should also be made of their own foliage; 
nothing is more appropriate. Crocuses in two 
colours make very useful material in a cut 
state for dwarf baskets of a rustic character. 
With these a few sprays of the smaller-growing 
Ivies might be suitably employed. For such 
flowers sand well moistened is better than 
water ; the arrangements can then be made to 
look more natural. Fresh green Moss, where 
it can be got, should not be overlooked ; it 
might be frequently used to the saving of 
choicer material. Sufficient value is not so 
often placed upon this humble member of the 
plant world as should be the case. Feeling the 
want of it sometimes causes it to be more 
appreciated. H. 


440.—Plants suitable for a porch.—I 

am afraid I cannot help you much in this 
matter. The position is evidently a very 
draughty one, and under such conditions the 
most nardy plants will not thrive for any length 
of time. If Zonal Pelargoniums are a failure, I am 
afraid there is no other flowering plant that will 


meet your case, without you can keep the outer 
door closed, except in very warm weather. 
Heating the porch in any way would only make 
the surrounding air still drier. With a door 
facing south-east that is open during the day 


you must not expect.- ty grow tend; 
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summer. The only way to make the porch pre¬ 
sentable is to furnish it with hardy shrubs in 

n ts, choosing chiefly those with variegated 
iage. You may also try such fine-leaved 
plants as the American Aloes, Yuccas, Dracaena 
indivisa, and the green and variegated forms of 
Aralias.—J. C. C. 


THE CHINESE FAIRY-FLOWER. 

This sacred Lily, or Fairy-flower (Narcissus 
tazetta), is grown in almost every Chinese 
family for “good luck ” in the new year, when 
its blossoms are in full beauty in China. It is 
of easy cultivation, and grows well in a sunny 
window, so that it bids fair to become almost as 
popular in England as in the far East, for we 
all enjoy fragrant and lovely flowers in the depths 
of winter. If given a warm temperature, twenty- 
five days from the time it is planted will see the 
blossoms opening; but if grown without heat, 
it is better to plant the bulbs in October. They 
can be grown either in water or in soil, in the 
same way as Hyacinths, soil being prefer¬ 
able, as it affords strength to the plants, 
which grow more stocky and short, than if 
in water; but, if preferred, they can be 
placed in a china bowl, and kept in place with a 
few flat stones, and a little charcoal in sticks, 
the bowl being partly filled (enough to cover one 
half of the bulbs) with soft water, which must 
not be changed, only filled up, as the growth of 
the plant requires. If these bulbs are grown in 
pots the spent soil from the potting-bench will 
be suitable for them, mixed with a little fresh 
sand, and five or six bulbs, closely planted in a 
well-drained pot, will form a handsome object, 
for each bulb, if strong and good, should throw’ 
up several flowering sprays, the whole forming 
a mass of sw'eet-scented and lovely blossom, 
w hite in Colour, with orange centres. The pot in 
w'hich the Fairy-flowers are grown should stand 
in a saucer, as they must never lack moisture, 
and it should l)e placed near the glass, and 
turned round every day so that both sides are 
equally exposed to the sun. Bulbs planted in 
October should be in bloom during January 
or February, according to the temperature of 
the room or greenhouse in which they are 
grown. J. 


ANEMONES FOR A ROOM. 

The brilliant tints of the Anemone, of both double 
and single kinds, are valuable in the early spring, 
and again in the late autumn, and these lovely 
flowers may easily be grown by those who have 
no heated greenhouse. They are most useful 
for table decoration, their neat and richly-tinted 
foliage and lovely colours being specially prized 
when other plants are scarce, and for this purpose 
they are within the reach of all. Anemone 
tubers may now be procured from any of our 
nurserymen and seedsmen, and should be 
planted in November in well-drained boxes 
about ten inches in depth. Place a layer of 
broken crocks at the bottom of each box, 
and fill in the interstices with fine ashes. 
Cover the drainage with Moss or rough peat- 
fibre, and sprinkle this over with soot; 
then fill up the box with a light, rich 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand; or, 
failing leaf-mould, a little well-rotted manure 
from an old hot-bed. Plant the tubers 6 inches 
apart, and press the soil firmly down; then water 
the whole and set the box on the house-leads or 
on a bed of ashes in the garden. When frost is 
severe lift the box into an outhouse, or place it 
in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded ; 
but Anemones are very hardy, and will not 
mind a little frost, so that they must not on any 
account be coddled. A mulching of stable- 
manure two or three inches thick can be placed 
over the box, if preferred, wben the Anemones 
will need no further protection for the winter, 
and need not be watered, if open to the winter 
rains. The soil, if under shelter, must not be kept 
too dry ; yet the box should not receive water 
unless it is needed, a thorough soaking once in 
ten days being far preferable to driblets of water, 
w r hich only sustain the surface-roots, and starve 
the principal roots which are at the bottom of 
the box. When the Anemones appear and begin 
to throw up flower-buds each clump can be care¬ 
fully transferred to a pot (well-drained, as 
recommended for the box), the interstices being 
filled with rich soil, and the whole firmly pressed 
down. The Anemones will then continue to 
throw up their lovely blossoms during the whole 


of the early spring months, but they should be 
placed out-of-doors or in a balcony as much as 
possible, puttingthemoutbeforethe gas is lighted, 
and allowing them to stand in the air until 
noon (or later, if possible), when they can be 
placed in a suuny window for the afternoon. 
For autumn flowering seed should be sown on a 
hot-bed in February and the young plants 
pricked out into a nursery-bed (of good, rich, 
fine soil, chiefly leaf-moulcl) in May. They will 
then form good clumps by September, and can 
be potted up or placed in boxes to supply cut- 
flowers, just in the same way as double violets. 
They will then bloom in October and November, 
when the brilliant colours of their blossoms are 
greatly in request, and, if well managed, they 
will continue to throw up buds till the end of 
the year. To ensure this the plants must be 
kept from the checking effects of a verv low 
temperature, at the same time they should have 
all the sun and air which can be obtained at 
that season of the year. R. 


NARCISSI FOR A ROOM. 

These deliciously-scented flowers are now much 
more grown than they were, and many new 
varieties have been introduced, so that quite a 
show of various kinds might easily be had by 
those who cultivate these bulbs. From the 
early Paper - white Narcissus so useful in 
Christmas decoration to the late, old-fashioned 
white Narcissus poeticus of our gardens, which 
flowers in May, a constant succession of these 
charming flow'ers may be kept up. The double 
Roman Narcissus is also very early, both this 
and the Paper-white being easily flowered in a 
sunny-room by the beginning of the year and, 
if slightly forced, by the middle of December. 
Of the Daffodils proper— i.e., the yellow flowers 
usually associated with the name—Narcissus 
maximus is perhaps the finest, with both 
trumpet and perianth of deep golden-yellow, 
the shape of the trumpet being extremely fine, 
and the petals of the perianth (or outer part of 
the flower) elegantly twisted. The Emperor 
Narcissus is almost as large, and has a delicate 
primrose perianth and long golden trumpet: 
either of these form most perfect decorations 
for a drawing-room from their singularly hand¬ 
some appearance. Both of these, as well as 
Ard Righ (the Irish King) flower early in 
April, and N. bicolor Horsfieldi (the King of 
Daffodils) with pure-white perianth and deep- 
yellow trumpet of immense size, are equally 
handsome. Quite a distinct variety is Narcissus 
Orange Phcenix with large double-white 
blossoms, having rich orange-red centres 
which are not in the usual form of a tube, 
but are more like a double Gardenia. N. 
Princess Mary, a silvery-white blossom with a 
golden hoop-petticoat, is also very distinct, and 
N. obvallaris (the Tenbv Daffodil) has perhaps 
the most perfect-shaped trumpet of all, both 
perianth and centre being bright-yellow. 
Daffodils are of the easiest possible cultivation, 
and require no heat at all, unless wanted for 
early blossoming. The great secret of success 
is to obtain the bulbs in good time— i.e., early 
in September, and to pot them then at once, for 
they should never be out of the ground long, 
ana, consequently, they deteriorate rapidly if 
left about in a dry state. 

Pots of Daffodils may be bought early fa) 
spring, and if well treated, they should flower 
again next year. They must never be allowed to 
want for water, and when the blossoms fade they 
should be cut off one by one at once. This 
is an invariable rule with the flowers of bulbs, 
for they are not needed for seed, and the effort to 
form seed exhausts the bulb so much that it is 
quite unlikely to flower the next year. When 
the last flowers are cut off the plants must not 
be neglected, but should be turned out into a 
good garden border to ripen their leaves, for it is 
upon this gradual process being satisfactorily 
performed that the flowers of next season 
depend. In turning the bulbs out of the 
pot they should not be disturbed in any 
way, and must be buried completely, except the 
leaves, a label being placed to mark the spot, or 
they may be inj urea later on by the spade. When 
the last relics of the leaves have disappeared in 
September the bulbs can be safely lifted and 
repotted in light soil, containing a little leaf- 
mould and sand, well-drained, after which they 
can be placed in a frame and covered with 
ashes, or they may stand on the house-leads in 
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any out-of-door place where the sunshine will 
not bake the pots. The soil should never 
be allowed to become dust-dry, but if they are 
plentifully watered after potting they will not 
require attention for two or three weeks. As 
soon as the winter begins the pots can be brought 
into the shelter of a window or greenhouse, but 
ample supplies of air and light are needed to 
ensure strength to the plants, and they must on 
no account be coddled. A temperature of about 
60 degs., as soon as they begin to grow quickly, 
will soon bring them into bloom, and by keep¬ 
ing back some pots, while others are slightly 
forced, their period of blooming may be made 
longer. Daffodils should always be cut when 
needed for glasses just before they are fully 
open. They expand well in water, and will in 
this way last longer as a winter decoration. 
Few flowers are more appreciated, both for their 
sweet scent and lovely, fresh appearance, and 
they are within the reach of all. L. 


TUBEROSES. 

This is the time of the year that amateurs who 
have not the command of more heat than 
an ordinary greenhouse affords should plant 
Tuberoses, and the sooner they are potted now 
the better. It may be useful to state here 
that unless the bulbs are placed in a strong 
heat they are impatient of too much moisture in 
the soil. The atmosphere of the house may be 
heavily charged with it, but the less water that 
surrounds that part of the bulb which is placed 
in the soil until young leaves show themselves 
the more likely is the growth to be satisfactory. 
It is, however, wrong to suppose, as some people 
do, that these sweet-smelling flowers cannot be 
bad without a heated structure of some kind. 
In this connection I am not alluding to green¬ 
houses that are heated to keep out the frost, 
and, at the same time, I do not wish it to be 
understood that there is no advantage in having 
the command of additional warmth. I am 
writing for those who have no such convenience, 
because I want to show them that with a reason¬ 
able amount of care they may expect a fair 
measure of success without expensive appliances. 
Secure the bulbs now without any delay, and 
pot one bulb in a 3-inch pot. Where there is a 
choice of compost, select three parts loam and 
one part leaf-soil or peat, with a little sand 
added. If this mixture is not available, get 
some fairly rich garden soil and add one-sixth 
part sand to it. Crock the pots and then plant 
the bulbs, leaving about 1 inch above the soil. 
If the bulbs have any offsets attached to them 
they may be considered as inferior to the best 
samples; the offsets, must, how'ever, be removed. 
When potted, place the pots on a warm shelf in 
the greenhouse, and do not give any water until 
the soil is quite dry, and, as I have just said, 
until the leaves appear, after that bring the pots 
down on the front Dench, and increase the root 
moisture as the leaves develop. Syringe the 
plants every evening and close the house early, 
so as to keep up a warm night temperature. A 
brick pit is, however, better than a greenhouse 
after the middle of June, as it can be managed 
more conveniently to suit the Tuberoses without 
interfering with other subjects. The pit can 
be shut up early in the afternoon, and will be 
more like a forcing-house, if it is ventilated with 
a view to make the most of the heat of the sun. 
Three-inch pots are not Quite large enough for 
the bulbs to flower in. They should, therefore, 
be shifted into a size larger as soon as they have 
filled the first with roots. Under this treat¬ 
ment some of the bulbs may flower in August; 
the majority of them will no doubt do so in the 
two following months. After the bulbs have 
once flowered they are of no further use. 


437.— Standard Fuchsias.— The stan¬ 
dards should have been formed the previous 
year if they were intended to make a good 
show this season. The way to form standards 
is to train a plant to a stick 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
or as high as it is intended to be grown. 
They may be grown to a height of 6 feet by 
rubbing off all the side-growths. Let the plants 
be stopped at the height they are intended to 
grow, and they will branch out at that point. 
A cold frame will not do to prepare the plants 
in ; a greenhouse is needed The plants may be 
plunged in large pots, or they may be planted 
out* If they are grown in plunged pots it will; 
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be necessary to watch them in the summer, so 
that they may not suffer in dry weather. The 
plants would look very well with Pansies planted 
in the beds underneath them. The Fuchsias 
ought not to be planted too closely together. 
Six good varieties of Fuchsias are : General 
Roberts (crimson tube and sepals, plum-coloured 
corolla), President (also dark-coloured), Resplen¬ 
dent (a very perfect variety, with.good habit), 
Mrs. Marshall (white tube and sepals, red 
corolla), Rose of Castillo (a fine hardy free- 
growing old variety), and White Souvenir de 
Chiswick. There are a score or more Fuchsias 
auite as good as the above, free in growth, free- 
nowering, and of good habit. The difficulty is 
to choose amongst so many. Young plants could 
be treated in the same way as old ones, and 
would stand well up above the plants, but they 
would not be standards.—J. D. E. 

-The Fuchsias will not hurt the Pansies 

at all, and the combination is a very good one, 
but the soil must be made rich. It takes some 
time to form a good standard Fuchsia, and 
unless you have, or can get, some plants already 
with long stems you cannot hope for much of 
an effect this year. Start the plants at once 
in a warm greenhouse, and push them on with 
plenty of moisture, &c., until the required height 
is reached, then prick out the points and use 
the side shoots as the foundation for a head. 
Good kinds are Mrs. Marshall, Scarcity, Earl 
Beaconsfield, Mrs. Rundle, Gen. Roberts, and 
Elegance or Charming.—B. C. R. 


ROSES. 

421.—Rose Oheshunt Hybrid, dec.— 
Yes, C. Hybrid is fairly good for indoor culture; 
but I think the finest dark-red climbing Rose 
for cultivation under glass is Reine Marie 
Henriette. There can be no question but that 
this is a grand Rose under suen treatment; in 
fact, it is certain to become a standing favourite 
with all who give it a trial under glass, and 
treat it upon the long-rod system, the same as the 
Marechal Niel should be grown. Replying to 
the latter portion of this query, there are many, 
in fact, most of the Tea Roses that are infinitely 
suitable for culture under glass. I will name a 
few with their chief colours : Whites : 
Niphetos and Souvenir de S. A. Prince. Reds : 
Mme. Lambard and Alphonse Kerr. Pinks: 
Souvenir d’un Ami ana Catherine Mermet. 
Yellows: Isabella Sprunt and Henriette de 
Beauveau. Orange: William A. Richardson 
and Mme. Falcot. Buff: Fran$isca Kruger and 
JeanDucher.—P. U. 

-Cheshunt Hybrid is not a suitable Rose 

for growing under glass, it being so subject to 
mildew, which is to be regretted, as it makes 
excellent growth and is very good for cover¬ 
ing a pillar or for training under the glass. You 
wul find Waltham Climber No. 2, a very suitable 
Rose for your purpose. The colour of the flowers 
is red, which are very sweetly scented. In fact, 
in that respect it is not surpassed by any other 
Rose in cultivation.—J. C. C. 

424.—Liquid - manure for Roses.— 

Roses, like most other plants when treated to 
stimulants, need a change sometimes. The 
drainings from a farm-yard when properly diluted 
are very suitable. Soapsuds from the laundry 
are useful for a change, and may be made, by 
syringing it over the.trees, to kill two birds with 
one stone, as the sayingis, by cleansing the foliage, 
and stimulating the growth at the same time. 
Guano, half an ounce or a little more to the 
gallon, is a very easily applied stimulant, which 
is second to none in its effect. Clay’s Fertiliser 
and Ichthemic Guano are both good, and may 
be used in the same proportion per gallon as the 
Peruvian Guano. In very hot weather Roses 
should, if possible, be mulched.—E. H. 

- Half a bushel of sheep or horse-drop¬ 
pings and 1 peck of soot will make 30 gallons of 
excellent liquid-manure that will do admirably 
for Roses. Of course, the droppings, &c., must 
be placed in a barrel and the water put in on the 
top of it. The soot should be placed in a bag, 
and the whole stirred up two or three times a 
day until it is quite clear ; it is then fit for use. 
Where there is any difficulty in obtaining the 
above ingredients amateurs cannot do better 
than use guano. One ounce of this dissolved in 
a gallon of water is strong enough for any 


plant, and once a-week is often enough to apply 
it. If your Roses are to obtain the greatest 
benefit from the applications of liquid-manure, 
you must begin using it at once now they have 
commenced to make new growth. If you want 
large blooms, and a good number of them, you 
must stimulate the roots early in the season, 
which will strengthen the growth. You cannot 
have large flowers on weak, puny shoots.— 
J. C. C. 

435.— Roses for a cold-house.— As far 
as the Roses that are recommended for indoor 
culture are concerned, I must refer you to my 
article on page 65. All Roses require the same 
treatment as these recommended. Regarding 
those out-of-doors, treat them just the same as 
ordinary Roses. It would require too lengthy 
an answer to give an exhaustive reply to your 
query. The following are fair descriptions of 
the sorts you mention: Duchesse de Vallombrosa 
(H.P.), very light flesh-colour, changing to 
almost pure-white as it expands ; it has a large, 
well-formed flower, and in a cool-house is always 
good. Comtesse de Camondo (H.P.), bright- 
rose colour, shaded with violet, very large and 
full, and a vigorous grower ; most suited for out¬ 
door culture. Mme. Nachury (H.P.), clear 
satiny-rose, very large and double, a strong 
grower and free bloomer ; grow out-of-doors. 
Lady Sheffield (H.P.), cerise-rose, splendid form, 
and very full. A grand Rose for outdoor cul¬ 
ture. Th^r^se Levet (H.P.): This Rose is suited 
for either indoor or outdoor culture; colour, 
soft satiny-rose; of good form and substance, 
and free flowering. A grand garden Rose. 
Anna Alexieff (H.P.): Only suited for growing 
in the open, and is then one of our best autumn 
Roses; colour, clear pink, and of enormous 
size ; not very full, but well built up. Mrs. John 
Laing (H.P.): This is named in the query as Mr. 
J. Laing, but I am almost sure you mean Mrs. J. 
Laing, and so will describe that variety. Soft 
and clear pink colour, of exquisite shape, good 
size, first-class habit of growth, and very free 
flowering. This is in all probability the finest 
pink Rose grown, and is suitable for culture 
under glass or in the open. Mrs. William 
Watson and Mme. Edouard Fry are Roses I do 
not know anything of.—P. U. 

- All the Roses you mention belong to the 

Hybrid Perpetual class, and although most of 
them are good varieties they are better suited 
for open-air culture in the nands of an amateur 
than for growing under glass. At the same time 
you may do fairly well with them in the latter 
case if you desire it. Most of them being strong 
growers they will require large pots as the plant* 
gain strength, those 9 inches or 10 inches in 
diameter will not be too large in a year or two. 
Tea-scented Roses would however Buit you 
better for greenhouse culture. The following 
would be a suitable selection of twelve varieties. 
Niphetos, Grace Darling, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, Marie Van Houtte, Madame Falcot, 
Viscountess Folkestone,- Luciole, Madame 
Charles, Catherine Mermet, Etoile de Lyon, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, and Anna Olivier.— 
J. C. C. 


459.— Bee-keeping for profit- —Will someone 
kindly tell me if bee-keeping is generally speaking profit¬ 
able, and what appliances are requisite, and what in about 
the cost of starting an apiary ?—E. E. B. 


Hrratum.— In Gardening, April 16th, page 84, the cut - 
line to a bed of Gentianella should read Gentiana acaulis, 
not Gentiana vema. 
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BULBS FOB OORBHSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ga&dbnixg/tm of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down far their guidance. All communications 
far insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southamp ton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart • 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers tciU greatly 
oohge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

460. — Growing Tuberoses.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to grow Tuberoses V I have some offered me, 
and am desirous of growing them.— Tuberose. 

461. -Sharpening: the knives of a mowing 
machine. —Will someone kindly tell me how to sharpen 
the knives of a machine without taking it to pieces ?— F. G. T. 

462 — Tan for Melons and Cucumbers.— is tan 
a good thing to use with stable-manure to grow Melons 
and Cucumbers in ? If so, how should it be used ?— Bux¬ 
ton. 

463. —A Green Rose-— Will someone kindly inform 
me whether there ia such a thing as a really Green Rose 
in England? 1 am told they are common in Brazil.— 
P. F. 

464. —Bspaller fruit-trees.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what fruit-trees, if any, can be grown as espaliers 
against a close fence, 6 feet high, which gets no sun alter 
0 a.m. ?-W. M. 

465. —Christmas Roses. — Should the crown of 
these plants be on the surface or below the ground, and is 
it safe to move or raise the plants now in the midst of their 
growth ?— Suffolk. 

466. —Zonal Pelargoniums for a greenhouse. 

1 shall be glad to know the names of some of the best 
Zonal Pelargoniums for a greenhouse with hints as to their 
management?— Tom Thumb. 

467. — Budding • Briers. —Will someone kindly de¬ 
scribe the process of budding Briers, and the proper time 
to do it? The Briers were transplanted lost winter. 
Locality, county of Durham.— Northern. 

468. — Planting Gooseberries, dec. —Will someone 
kindly tell me the right distance apart for planting Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries ? Should Raspberries 
be planted the same way for training to wires as if for 
stakes?— H. 

460. -Best aspect for Violets, Ac.-wm some¬ 
one be bo kind as to tell me what aspect Violets do best 
in, and also if they ought to be left in the same plaoe for 
many years, or be moved about to different places everv 
year ?— Erin. 

470. — Chrysanthemum cuttlngs.-l have some 
Chrysanthemum cuttings looking very well, but on several 
of them it seems as if a fiower-bud was forming, but it 
opens out green. What is the cause of and remedy for 
this ?—Tom Th u m b. 

471. — Culture of Auriculas, Ac. — Will some¬ 
one please give me a few hints on the cultivation of 
Auriculas ? Also the names of thirty-six of the best varie¬ 
ties for exhibition, including green edge, grey edge, while 
edge, and alpines ?—J. H. 

472. — Paraffin-oil and plants.— Is it safe to use 
pure paraffin-oil for dressing plants, bulbs, Ac., for insects, 
or should it be diluted with water ? I am told no animal 
or insect will touch anything that has the smell of paraffin- 
oil on it. Is this so ?— Lady Mary Hops. 

473. — Growing Blue Cornflowers.—I wish to 
know the best way to grow Blue Cornflowers ? Are they 
best in beds or patches, and should thev be started in a 
frame ? My previous attempts have only resulted in long 
straggling plants with small flowers.— Rkviresco. 

.474.— Heating a greenhouse. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the quantity of 3-inch piping required to 
heat a greenhouse, 10 feet by 8 feet and 7 feet high, to 
about 60 degs. in the winter, and also what size coil boiler 
it would take to work the said amount of piping.—No. 1. 

475. — Soil for “ Geraniums,” Ac.— Is the material 
from decayed vegetables suitable for growing “Geraniums,” 
Begonias, and Ferns in in pots? Some things grown in it 
have done very well, but I am told it is unsuitable. My 
garden soil runs together in pots, and I cannot easily get 
sand.— Amateur. 

476. — Chrysanthemums on a south wall.— 

I have a south wall, along which I intend to plant out 
Chrysanthemums, and I should be glad to know If there is 
anything I can do to the wall to prevent insects coming 
on the plants. Would it do any good to have it white¬ 
washed ?—Tom Tuumb. 

477 —Treatment of Megaseas.— Should the long 
tuberous stems of these plants be covered with sand or 
soil, or left naked ? They seem to lose their vitality when 
the flowering points are so far from the nourishment of the 
roots. And if left naked may they be pulled to pieces and 
the stems planted ? If so, when ?— Suffolk. 

478.— Shading for a greenhouse.— I am desirous 
to find out a good way of making a green sort of paint 
which is used outside the glass of greenhouses in summer 
to keep out the heat of the sun. It is of a light shade of 
green, and ia easily removed with washing. Or what is it 
composed, and how is it mixed 7 -tBetb* 'AiNa > 
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479. — Violets for winter blooming.—I under¬ 
stand that annual propagation is the great thing in grow¬ 
ing Violets for winter blooming under glass. I should be 
very glad to know the right time of year for taking cut¬ 
tings, what sort of soil, and how much heat they should 
l»e struck in, and anything else useful to know ?—M. M. B. 

480. — A Ribston Pippin Apple-tree.—I have a 
Ri baton Pippin Apple-tree which shows signs of a good 
crop of fruit; but in previous years the bloom has withered 
and dropped off as though the tree was blighted. What 
can l do to prevent this? I had it covered with a net last 
year, but that was of no avail. Locality, county of Dur¬ 
ham.- Northern. 

481. — A neglected garden.— I have lately come 
into possession of a garden which was neglected for years. 
It is full of" Scutch Gross ” weed, which has partly covered 
the walks and borders; but worst of all, probably, has 
grown through the Box-edging, almost killing it in many 
places. Can 1 root out the pest and save the edging, and, 
if so, what is the best way to do so ?— Alpha. 

482. -Syringing Tomatoes, Ac.— Is it right to 
syringe Tomatoes or not ? Do they do best in a humid 
atmosphere or a dry one? In which do the blossoms set 
best ? I have a few plants growing in 10-inch pots in a 
lean-to house facing south. The variety grown is the Old 
Red. How shall 1 manage them to secure the best results? 
There are very few fruits set yet.— Very Anxious. 

483. — Insects at the roots of plants.—I find 
little white insects and also hard orange-coloured worms to 
be at the roots of my best herbaceous plants, and have since 
discovered them to be in some old stable-manure which I 
have been applying freely all over my flower garden. 
Would someone kindly suggest some means of eradicating 
the pests without having to remove the plants?— Greek - 

LEA. 

4S4. -Growing on small Palms.— I should like 
to have some information as to the best method of growing 
on small Palms as bought from the growers ? I procured 
some at on« time, but they all failed through want of 
heat, I suspect. But now I have a heated vinery, and 1 
should like to try them again. They can hav . no sun till 
the Grapes are cut, and then, of course, no heat till Janu¬ 
ary.— Theodore Wood, Guernsey. 

485 — stopping Chrysanthemums.—I shall be 
glad if “ E. M.” will kindly tell me when to stop finally 
the following Pompon Chrysanthemums so as to be in 
bloom together by the middle of November ?—Black 
Douglas, Model, Golden Mme. Marthe, Snowdrop, and 
EliseDordan. 1 intend growing them | on the bush sys¬ 
tem. Also, when should the Chrysanthemums Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, Ilolborn Beauty, and Mons. Bernard be cut down 
for firrouping to be in bloom same date as above?—J. 
Brown. 

486.— Plants for a narrow border.— Would any¬ 
one kindly tell me what might grow in a narrow border 
nearly 100 yards long, facing east and north-east, to make 
it bright during the summer? It is backed with shrubs, 
and has a tall Box-edging in front. The soil is poor, ana 
in one part the border is full of Snowdrop and Daffodil 
bulbs, which 1 do not wish to disturb. The whole border 
is in a semi-wild condition, but except in early spring, 
when the bulbs are in flower, it looks very dull.— North 
Hertfordshire. 

467.— Growing Campanulas.—I have some plants 
of Campanula fragiliB and garganica growing in pots in a 
cold-frame, and they do not seem to be doing too well, the 
leaves are withering and falling off. Will someone kindly 
give me some hints as to their proper trentment? Are 
they hardy enough to live out-of-doors, and, if so, oould I 
strike cuttings now and plant them out in the border ? 
Which is best, a sunny or a shaded aspect for them ? Per¬ 
haps I ought to state that the frame they are in is in a 
south aspect, and gets the sun all day.—J. 'll. 

488. — Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—I put one hun¬ 
dred cuttings of these Roses into some good light soil in a 
propagating-frame with a bottom-heat of 85 degs. to 
WO degs., soil loose in the frame. The cuttings were the 
heavy shoots pmned off on the 29th March last from one- 
year-old standards planted out last autumn. Most of the 
buds have burst, and many have developed leaves which 
are blanched, the frame Wing kept shaded. Can any 
expert tell me whether the upper growth is a sign that 
roots are being made, and if so how should I treat them?— 
Amateur. 

489. —Marks on a lawn-tennis-court.— On the 
sitle of my lawn-tennis-court there has been for some 
years a peculiar mark on the Grass like a ring (or more 
strictly speaking the shape is oval). The outer part has 
the brown appearance of Grass that has been trodden ; 
then comes an inner circle of very coarse Grass, and 
within this is a centre corresponding with the ordinary 
turf of the court. What is the cause of this, and how can 
it be cured? A peculiar feature is that it is not always 
in the same identical spot, and that the ring appears to be 
getting annually larger.— Lawn Tennis. 

490. — Carnations from seed.— It is suggested by 
“ E. Hobday," in Gardening, April 9th, to grow Carnations 
Loin seed. Will he, or another contributor, kindly give a 
few'points os to raising, and especially carrying through the 
autumn and winter, in pots, or protected beds ? I sowed 
at this time last year, pricking off into 4-inch pots. The 
seed-growth of the batch w'as uneven, and in no case up to 
desire, and they came through the winter, in cold frame, 
in diminished numbers. I greatly desire to know the 
practice of good growers with them—say a batch of one to 
two hundred plants from good seed, for they are worth 
some pains.— Wimbledon. 

491 -Roses Marechal Nlel and W. A. 
Richardson.— Will “ p. u." kindly tell me how to 
treat a Marshal Niel Rose that last year made a fine 
shoot fully IS feet long? At present it has two flower- 
buds, one at the top, the other about 2 feet lower, 
while the eyes on the remainder of the shoot are still 
dormant. It was planted in the border three years 
ago, but until this year showed no sign of flowering ; it had 
no heat this season except during the late frost, after 
growth had commenced. Rose W. A. Richardson in the 
same border has also thrown out a few leaves at the top 
and bottom, while the centre of the shoots are quite bare 
Hill. The light is not obstructed in any way, and I would 
like to know jf I should give them liquid-manure ? Am¬ 
in :truction9 will be gratefully receiyeJ.— Ireland, 


492.— Azalea mollis.— I got a nice plant of this 
Azalea last January, which I potted in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand, and have since kept in the home. It 
seemed to be doing well, and when the buds were swelling 
1 gave it a little very weak manure-water occasionally, but 
Just as the most forw'ard of the buds w'ere opening they' 
turned a sickly yellow colour and dropped off. I should 
be grateful for any information as to the cause of ray 
failure ? Would too much heat do it ? Also, for advice as 
to the future treatment ? It has been kept moist at the 
root, and in a rather shaded corner of the house. Are 
these Azaleas difficult to grow ?—J. W. 

493—Climbers, Ao., in a warm boose and 
COOl conservatory.—I have a conservatory about 
12 feet by 10 feet, with door opening into a smaller house, 
in w’hich I intend growing Orchids and Ferns. The small 
house I therefore mean to keep hot, and the conservatory 
cooler. I want to know what climbers would be suitable 
for cither house? I should like to grow an Allamanda, 
Plumbago, Btephanotis, or Dipladenia in the smaller 
house, and a White Pasaiflora, Red Lapageria, ard Violet 
Clematis in the conservatory. Would these be suitable 
and comparatively easy to grow ? What would be the best 
White Passion-flower and Violet Clematis, or would other 
creepers be more likely to succeed ? Would the above- 
mentioned plants do well grown in tubs?— Ambitious.- 

494. —Unhealthy Tomatoes —I have a span-roofed 
house, 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, and I have two rows of 
Tomatoes planted out in it, about eighteen plants on one 
side and nineteen on the other. They have been planted 
some time, and last week I noticed one, a fine plant, 
showing well for fruit. This plant began tjflag. Th inki n g 
it was dry, I gave it a good watering, but still found it 
flagged worse. To-day I pulled the plants up and 
examined the roots, and found the stem instead of being 
green and sappy was similar to a dry piece of stick ana 
very hard, ana I may say the lower part of the stem, 
was black. I have grown Tomatoes for a long time now, 
but never found them die in this manner. 1 should be very 
thankful to know what to do in the matter ?—Youn» 
Florist. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers cure invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

495. —Sowing Tropeaolum spedosum 

Sow the seeds of Tropaeoium speciosum in a pan ana place 
it in a cold frame in a partially shaded position. 

496. — Soli for Strelltzla ovata (Q. J.y .—Equa 
parts of loam and peat, using the compost rather lumpy, 
and adding to it a good portion of silver-sand will suit it* 
very well. 

497 . —Treatment of Cyclamen bulbs (C. B.y— 
Pot them at once in a well-sanded oompost of equal parte 
loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, and place then* 
in a frame or greenhouse, watering carefully, and shading 
from hot sun when new growth is making. 

498. — Bulbs after flowering (B.).— When the 
bulbs have done flowering plant them out of the pots 
into a warm, sunny border to ripen. Afterwards lift 
them, placing them away in a cool room or shed till 
autumn, then pot again to flower in window. 

499. — Pampas Grass Injured by frost ( Jack 
Frost).— Let the Pampas Grass remain as it is for the pre¬ 
sent. About the end of April or the beginning of May 
clear away all dead foliage, open a trench round the 
roots, ana place some old manure therein, covering it with 
the soil. 

500. — Odontoglossum bystrlz (H. if.;.—This 
correspondent sends me a beautiful flower of tlus plant, 
and it is what I call a very excellent variety. What a pity 
> it is the senders of these things are so careless as to the 
state in which the flowers arrive, as they are generally 
crushed up quite flat.—M. B. 

5()i.—Odontoglossum Rossi mor&da (T. W.S.). 
—This is a very handsome variety, differing from the type 
in nothing but colour. The ground colour of the sepals 
and petals is rosy-lilac, and the lip instead of being white 

ideep-rose. Nevermind, “T. W. 8.,” about the shabby 
flower. You had a perfect right to enjoy it as long as yow 
oould before cutting.—M. B. 

502. — Treatment of a Pomegranate {Pomona), 
—The flowering of this depends upon its making a free 
growth and well maturing the same. If the plant is root- 
bound shift it into good loam and leaf-mould, keep under 
glass until the middle of August, exposing to the full in¬ 
fluence of the sun and giving plenty of air, and then turn 
out in a sunny situation until the middle of September. 

503. — Mice and Crocuses (£■) -Trap and poison 
them. The latter is the most summary method, hut the 
former is the safest. It is best to vary the kind of trap 
and the bait occasionally. We have always managed to 
keep down mice in a garden by using the common figure 
4 brick trap; sometimes baiting with cheese, fat meat, 
the seed of garden Beans softened by Boaking for a time 
in water. 

504. — Plants for carpet-bedding ( H. E.).— There 
is plenty of time to strike cuttings of Coleus, Iresiue, 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, and Alter- 
nanther&s, if there is the command of a gentle hotbed ; 
and seeds may be sown of Amarantus melancholicus 
rubra and Tagetes signata pumila. Sedum Lydium and 
S. glaucum may be divided and planted now', as may also 
Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica. 

505. —Dendroblum suavlssimum (H. if.;.—The 
name given above is the right one. “ H. R.” might have 
said wnat sort of growth it made, and how it flowered. If 
1 am right in my conjecture the plant makes a short and 
thick bulb, and the spike is produced from its side near 
the top. It is a native of Burmah, and by some is made a 
variety of D. ehrysotoxum; but the flower sent is very 
different from that species.—M. B. 

506. —Geers era (Bob).— I should be most happy to 
name this or anything for you, if you would only send them 
«o that they are recognisable. The plant is Borne member 
of the Gesneriace®, and when it begins to die off, if you 
shake it out of the soil, you wall find a quantity of small 
bulbs. For the future kindly pack in damp Moss, not wet 

I Moss, so that there will be Rome chance of seeing and 
| recognising the specimen sent.—J. J. 
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607.—Plants for damp soils (L. S .\—Lobelia 
wookl do very well on a damp soil if the plants are sown 
early and get a little pinching before planting out. Plants 
from cuttings would be best. Sow also in the open ground 
dwarf Nasturtiums, pot Marigolds, Candytufts, Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria calabricz, and generally over the soil 
Mignonette, which will make a groundwork for the brighter 
flowering plants. A few of the taller annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will do well for the back of the border. 

508.— Oypripedlum politum (J. B. H .).—This is 
the name of your flower. It is a garden hybrid, raised by 
Mr. Warner, of Chelmsford. It was one of the early 
hybrids, and 1 wonder more attention was not paid to 
asoertain its parentage ; but there is little doubt but it is 
a cross between C. venuscum and some variety of C. bar- 
batum, and although most of the venustum hybrids will 
have to take second rank, this is one which, I think, will 
stand in the foremost position for a long time. Grow it 
on in heat, and treat it well. It will surely repay you for 
the room it occupies.—M. B. 

609.—Fungus in a Vine-border (J. Champion). 
—I am very sorry I have not been able to reply to your 
question before, but the fungus has proved rather a 
puzzle. I could make nothing of it, and a very good 
authority on these matters to whom I sent it ooula not 
help me. However, I at last found some one who was able 
to tell me what it is. The small rounded lumps are 
masses of earthy matter compacted together by the 
mycelium (what would be the spawn of a Mushroom) of a 
fungus belonging to the genus Fusarium. These masses 
should be removed from the Vine-border and burnt, as the 
fungus is in all probability injurious to the Vine-roots.— 

OKS 


510.—" Geraniums " and Fuchsias (Rob ).—As 
your Fuchsia and ' 4 Geranium ’’cuttings are making growth, 
no doubt they are rooted and ready;for immediate potting. 
Lift them carefully out of the boxes, and having ready 
some clean small pots put them into these, using some fine 
soil, composed of yellow loam, rotten manure, and sand. 
Fuchsias must not be potted too hard ; the roots are tender 
and like light soil to enable them to run freely ; when 
potted, place them in a frame or greenhouse, and shade 
a little when the sun is high for a week or so. In a month 
the plants will need another shift, and their future size 
will entirely depend upon what further sized pot they 
may have. 

611.— Tree Mignonette (M. IF.;.—To make Tree 
Mignonette, sow seed at once, put two or three in the 
centre of small pots, in good soil, and get them up under 
glass; when well up take out all but the strongest. 
Push them on till well established in the pot. then shift 
on into others larger in size. As the plants show flower 

« inch these out and encourage growth in every way. 

teak manure water is very helpful, and a sprinkling of 
Clay’s Fertiliser greatly strengthens the plants. There 
must be one persistent effort to keep down bloom until 
the plants have reached the needful size. You ought to 
have fine plants in 8-inch pots. 

612.—Planting flower-beds (T. B.y—We think 
that you would derive most satisfaction by filling the beds 
with the general run of summer-flowering plants than by 
adopting the carpet system, which often turns out, in 
inexperienced hands, a miserable failure. Plant the centre 
of one bed with some moderate growing Pelargoniums, of 
which there are now so many, continuing with Lobelias, 
and finishing off with Golden Feather. In another bed 
the centre might oonsist of a nice Fuchsia, following up 
with Petunias, and finishing with Viola Blue Bell, or any 
of time blue-flowering summer-blooming kinds. Another 
arrangement mightconsisb of Pelargonium White Vesuvius, 
Cophsea platycentra, and Phlox Drummondi. 


51$.—Climbers for an open verandah (B. T m ). 
—it would be difficult to find any better plants for your 
covered verandah than a Cobaea scandens, which you have 
grown, and an Eccremocarpus scaber, which, with its 
yellowish blooms very freely produoed, would furnish a 
good contrast to the flowers of theCobaea. TheC'lianthus 
would probably prove of too slow growth and not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy. If established in large tubs, some Clema¬ 
tises, such as Jackm&ni and rubella, would do well, as 
these could be lifted out in the winter and be returned in 
the spring. The frost would not kill them, but the growth 
dies back naturally. A strong growing Scarlet Tropteolum 
would soon cover a large space of wall, and the Canary 
Creeper would also be of great serv ice. The best soil for 
all is good loom and well-decayed manure. 

614.—Dendroblum Wardlanum glgantenm 

(T. W.S .).—Of this I have received magnificent flowers, and 
the name giganteum one would think applied to the flowers 
in this instance and not to the growth, because the first 
plants that flowered in the country were from Assam, and 
remained scarce fora longtime, and some years afterwards 
when Messrs. Low introduced the stout-bulbed form from 
Burmah it came to be plentiful, and was named and 
figured as giganteum ana Lowi, and some even want to 
make the original form a variety. The flowers sent, al¬ 
though of great size, and with the lip richly stained with 
orange-yellow, having two large deep-maroon blotohes at 
the base, lack colour at the tips of the sepals and petals, 
which is somewhat a marked feature of the Burmese plant. 
In the flowers before me they are tipped with rosy-lilac, 
but in the Assam plant the tips are heavily marked with 
rich rosy-magenta. I do not say thi s to depreciate these 
flowers, for they represent a variety it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to surpass.—M. B. 



the Fuchsia for this purpose ; all that they need is a mulch 
of some 4 inches of rotten dung in the winter, and some 
liquid manure in the growing time. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


lioations respecting plants or fruits 
always accompany the parcel, which 
\ to the Eorroa of Gardexixg Ilmjs- 


sent to name should always 
should be addressed 
tuth>, 37, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 


Names Of plants.— A Croft .—Bletia hyacinthina. 
This, we should say, is the name of the plant, a leaf of 
whioh is sent. Let us know something more of its history. 

- B. H. J.— We cannot name the Narcissus from a 

single poor flower.- Jas. Dugan .—Cannot name ; see 

preceding reply. 


Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
Uie above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardkm.no Illustrated, 37, 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Name of fruit.— O. 0. Bloxham —Apples: Speci¬ 
mens too much shrivelled to name. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Tom Thumb.— Raise the Herbaceous Calceolarias from 
seed every year.-:—IF. T .—We do not know the plant 
under the name given. Cannot you send a small 

shoot of it?- H.P .—Apply to Messrs. H. Canned A Son, 

Swmnley, Kent.- North Hertfordshire .—Apply to Mr. 

George Monro, Salesman, Covent-garden-market, London, 

W.C.- Amateur ,—Please send some of the white maggots, 

and then we can tell you what they are and what to do. 
- Ryburgh .—It is not unusual for the flowers of Prim¬ 
roses to “ sport ” in the manner indicated.- Shelford.— 

The^most probable cause, we think, of the leaves and 
bhx>ts of the India-rubber-plant going black is a too low 
temperature. If the plant could be placed in more warmth 
we think it would soon recover. Please give more par¬ 
ticulars. Victoria.—We cannot insert answers to queries 

that are praotically advertisements.- Rev. H. W. Arm¬ 

strong, Chippenham, and Mr. A. A. Chancellor , Rich¬ 
mond. — Photographs have been received with thanks, 
and they will receive our best consideration, and be 
returned in due course. 


NOW 


(and when the plants 
have commenced to grow) 
Is an excellent TIME TO PLANT 
HOLLIES, CONIFERS, YEW8, 

And almost all 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
CLEMATIS may be planted in May. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS of the above and 
following free 

CREEPERS FOR WALLS. 
ROSES IN POTS. 

Best New and Old English and Foreign Sorts. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Nurskrvmxn and Seed Merchants, 

W OROESTBR. 


Orchids, Ferns, Shrubs, and 
'Riff flTJT P A IT Trees, Bog Plants and Aquatics, 

MltflllxAn M? B sr&*ss» 

Waters, and Carp Ponds. The 
tllAmnnn World’s Columbian Exposition 
Wllfl rmWfiPR buys them. Retoil, Wholesale, 
VT I1U IlUTUll D# and Carp Pond Catalogues, 
each free. 

WILFRED A. BROTHERTON, 

ROCHESTER, MICH. 


TWTRS. SINKINS large White and Mule Pinks, 

-1*L Madame Deng range Wnite Chrysanthemums, Is. per 
dozen; Yellow Calceolarias, 8s. per 100. All the above are 
strong plants. Post free, cash with order, to-CRUDGE, 
ParkiGate Nursery, St. Michael’s, Bristol. 


PANSIES.—I was awarded First Prize New- 
■t castle, York, Birmingham, 1891, for my famous Collection. 
Try my specimen 14 plants, 3s. 6d.: Donald Morrinson, Arthur 
Stewart, John Taylor, Jennie Bullock, Duchess of Portland, 
Donald McBain, Evelyn Bruce, George Cromb, John Brice, 
Joe, John Pope, Tom Travis, Mrs. Anderson, Maggie 
Lauder. Pansy Seed, la per packet. Sgnd for new Catalogue. 


A. BAIL 


Jun., PanBy Grower, Sunderland. 


pANSJ.ES ! PANSIES ! —I offer the famous 

■*■ doz. for 6s. The following four are ’91, new var.: 
Mrs. D. Strachan, Mis3 J. Jamieson, Mrs. Karr, Peter 
Strang, Lord Hamilton, Wm. Roes Weir, Hugh, Mrs, 
Aikinson, James Douglas, Maggie A. Scott, Tom McFarlane. 
Kate McArthur. I also offer 1 pair of above for 11s.—A. 
BAILEY. Jun.. Pansy Grower. Sunderland._ 


pLEMATiS, &c., red, white, purple, 5 var., 
hJ Is. 6d. Roses, 12 var., 3s.. free. Cucumber-seed (Tel. Rol ). 
75, Is.: 500, 5s. ;lQshowvar., 7d.; list—BROUNT, Rot her fl eld. 


WALLFLOWERS, Sinking Pinks, Sweet Wil- 

* * Hams, vunegated Cocksfoot Grass, ‘ ‘ Tuf r .ed Pansies,” 5s. 
100, car. paid.-N. PARKIN, Biakenbzll, Wolverhxropon. 


J. DERRICK’S 

Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. 

a d. 

20 Greenhouse plants, Ferns, and Palms, named .. t 6 
18 Greenhouse Ferns, including Maiden-hairs, named.. 2 6 
6 Lovely Maiden-hair Ferns, 6 var., named ..20 

6 Heliotropes, best kinds, named.19 

3 Passion-flowers, 3 var., 1 Tacaonia .16 

4 Plumbagoen, white and blue .2 0 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus, strong plants.19 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus, extra strong, from 5-in. pots 2 9 
6 Double Tropteolums Hermoine Grasshoff (12 for 2s.) 1 3 

6 Fuchsias, 6 var., named (12 for 2s. 3d.).1 6 

6 A mm Lilies, strong plants (12 for 2s. 6d.) ..16 

12 Tuberous Begonias, gems for bedding or pots (25 for 

5s. 6d.).3 0 

6 Ampelopsis Veitchi, small-leaved, strong, 2 to 3 ft... 2 6 
20 Double German Wallflowers, good strain (40 for 2s. 6d.) 1 6 
12 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers (25for2s.6d.) 1 6 
3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, beat variety (12 for 3s. 6d.) .. 13 
20 Foxgloves, white ana spotted (40 for 2s. 6d.) .. ..16 

6 Primula cashmeriana, immense trusses (12 for 3s. 6d.) 2 0 

6 Primula cortusoides (12 for 2s. 6d.) 16 

6 Violets Comte Brazza, double white (12 for 2s.) 13 

Any Us. may be selected from this advt for 10*. All plants 
carefully packed and carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
for cash with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. 


THE MELOH PEAR 

(Solanum griatemalense). 

This will prove a most valuable and 
delicious acquisition to the 
Dessert Table. 

The cultivation of this Fruit is remarkably simple. 
Cuttings struck in April will commence fruiting in 
November and continue through the winter in au 
ordinary greenhouse with a temperature of not less 
than 40 degs. 

Plants will be ready for distribution on and after 
the 20th May next. Cultural directions will accom¬ 
pany each order. 

12 Plants, 18s.; 6,10s.; l,2s.6<L 

Carriage free, and no charge for packing. 

R. H. VERTEGANS & CO., 

The Old Nurseries, 

CHAD VALLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


HUTTINGS, 6d. dozen, free.—Geraniums, 

L Fuchsias, Marguerites, Begonias, Carnations, Golden 
Elders, Coleus, Heliotropes, Passion-dowers, &i\, rooted, Id. 
each. The following 4d. dozen: Stocks, Asters, Sunflowers. 
Nasturtiums, Polyanthus, Geums, Lobelia, Wallflowers, 
Daisies, Golden Feather, Saxifrage, Columbines.—LOGAN, 
162, Ele phan t-lane, Button- heath, St. Helens._ 

PEARSON’S ARTIFICIAL MANURE 

Is indispensable for those who exhibit Fruit or Flowers. 
Contains every constituent neoessary for plant life. 

Choapor than stable manure, portable,easily applied, odourless. 
Cures canker in Apple-trees; excellent for Vines and Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

Practical recommendation : tons used in our own nurseries. 
You can have pages of Testimonials gratis and a sample tin 
for Is. 3d. 

J. R. PEARSON k SONS, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD BEAD ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.8., F.C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. 8hows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, ana 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN A CARVER, Printer*. Hereford. 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL SHADIRGS. 

The only thorough Protection tor Wall Fruit, Dwarf Trees, 
Vegetables, Ac. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. 
Will last for years. Carnage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run, 52 inches wide. 

No. 1 „ 7id. ,, 64 

No. 2 „ 6a. „ 64 

No. 3 „ 4(d. „ 54 

MO^RH^Y MILL” CO.?* OLDHAM. 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 

A 5 Q yds. hy 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8e. each. Any size to 
order. -BAGHHAW, Net Manufacturer, Lowertoft. 


TOBACCO - PAPER. —7d. per lb.; 14 lb. 

A parcels. 7s. Cash buyers of cwt. or half-cwt parcels 
liberally dealt with.—SMITH & KEEN, Tobacco Manufac- 
tory, Hanley, Staffordshire. _ 


pGGS ! EGGS !! EGGS !! !—Cup and Jbirst 

■LI Prize strain of Plymouth Rock; the cook alone cost £13. 
Also Orpingtons, winners at all the leading shows, 8s. 6d a 
sitting; selected, 10s. 6d. Unfertile replaoed. Car. paidL— 
Miss GARRETT, 7, Queen’s road, 8. Norwood. _ 


PRUNING KMVEb, warranted Sheffield 

A make, 1*. 2J. and 2s. tadi. post free.—F. BOWER & 
SON, Catlery Merchants, HilJsh/.V, "shetfieM 
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DURABILITY OF STEEL FLEXIBILITY OF INDIARUBBER. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE PATENT 


SPHINCTER GRIP HOSE 

“HERCULES” Brand (Regtd.) 

DURABILITY & SUPERIORITY OYER ALL OTHER HOSES GUARANTEED (Src Warranty). 



" Are you not afraid those children will Injure the Hone or stop the water?' 

“Oh! no. Thin SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE will stand anything. It is far superior 
to any other Hose I have used, seen, or heard of.” 


CONTRACTORS to all Departments of HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT and the 
HORTICULTURAL and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

HUNDREDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

13T BEWARE OP WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, and send for ILLUSTRATED 
and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (pout free on application) of HOSE and GARDEN 
WATERING APPLIANCES and FITTINGS of every kind, 

HIGHEST AHflTJ OWT.Y AWARD 8 = 

London, 1887; Paris, Birmingham, and Brighton, 1889; London, Edinburgh, and 
Birkenhead, 1890; Antwerp, 1891. 

No Exhibition Modal or Award has ever been scoured by any other firm for Armoured Hose. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS: 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 

WORKS-LONDON and NORTHAMPTON. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

VERY SPECIAL.—CARDEN SUITS, BLUE SERCE, 

11s. 2d. the Whole Suit, carrlago paid. 

PUa.tr trad Postcard fur Illustrated Price List- Free ; alto of 

CARDEN SEATS, TENTS, HAMMOCKS, Sue List. 
TENNIS, CRICKET, FOOTBALL, CYMNASIUM, See List. 
WATERPROOFS, LUNCHEON BASKETS, List. 
ROYLE S PATENT 
TAP UNION. 

To Fit 

S or J-in. tap, 2s. 3d. 
jt or f-in. „ 3s. 6d. 

I or 1-in. „ 4s. 6d. 

Postage 4jd. 

GARDEN HOSE REELS. 

To carry fiti feet k in. Hose. 8s. 9d. 

„ 120 .15s. Od. 

„ lbo feet l-ui. „.19s. 6d. 

GARDEN HOSE. car. paid. 

feet 1-in. 1-plv, with fittings.13s. 4d. 

.. H"- .. ' .17s. ©d. 

Host make, CO feet 1-in. 1-ply .28s. Od. 

„ i in. „ 25s. Od. 

F»r *rj«ir<Ur Fitting* gee Price List. 

SWING WATER BARROWS. 

With strong wrought iron frame and galvanised cistern. 
Tru Kn— 

12 gall., 22s. 9d. | 20 gall.. 30s. 6d. | 30 gaU.. 37s. 6d. 

Pie tute tend Postcard for III net rated Prior List—Free of 

J. PIGFGFOTT, 

117 , CHEAPSIDE, and MILK ST. 

Highest A irarel Crystal Palace Exhibition , 1891 

THE “STOTT” 

INSECTICIDE T DISTRIBUTOR. 




Cheap, Simple, and Effectual. 28s. Complete. 

INSECTICIDE “ KILLMRICHT.” 


CERTAIN PREVENTIVE OF MILDEW. 

DEATH to CATERPILLARS and all INSECT PESTS on 
Vines, Hops, Fruit-tree*, Rosen, Chrysanthemums, and 
other Plants. NON-POISONOUS. 

2 lb. Tins, is. 9<L; 14 lb.Tins, 9s.; 56 lb. Kegs. 34a. 

FERTILIZER “FEEDMRICHT.” 


Most Invaluable for 

Rosen, Chrysanthemum s, Greenhouse, and Stove Plant*. 

2 lb. Tins, Is.; 14 lb. Bags, 4s. 6d.; 56 lb. Bags. 15a. 

TRICE LISTS and TESTIMONIALS on Application 
2 ox. Sample Tin " Killmrioht ” sent gratis on application. 
Wholesale and Retail from the •STOTT ' FERTILIZER and 
INSECTICIDE DISTRIBUTOR Co., Ltd., MANCHESTER 
Retail from ail Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Ac. 



WILMINGTON. 

HULL. 

Span. No 17. Lean-to. No.13. 
ft. ft. £ b. I ft. ft. £ s. 
15 by 8 10 10 I 15 by 8 8 14 

20 by 10 14 8 1 25 by 10 14 7 
30by 12 21 7 30byl2 19 0 
35by 14 27 14 1 40by 15 30 17 


May be had through all Seedsmen and Chemists. 

Prices:—i Gall, fj- (tin* included!, 
1 5 Galls. i/q per Gall., io Galls, a /6 per 
Gall., ao Galls, a /3 per Gall., 40 Galls, 
a/- per Gall. Carriage paid on 5 Galls, 
and upwards. 



Kills all Weeds on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, 8tc., &c. Brighten: 
the GraveL One application will keep 
| the Walks tricar of Weeds for a 
whole Season. 

Prepared Solely by 

The Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL. 


CREENHOUSES. CREENHOUSES. 

All intending purvhascrs should coll or send to the Royal 
An.h Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gootry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding district*. The best and cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 2 stamps. 

W. ANDREWS k Co.. Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED. 

rpHE PATENT INVINCIBLE CHOCK for 

-I- flowerpots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance , fit* auy pot; lasts for years; 
many thousands in use. A boot* to ‘Mmu growers. .V. Is : 100, 
1 , 000 , 2 es . frw*> — A. Stone Hotpe, Maidstone. 
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the PERFECT 

Vg? WEED KILLER 

For Destroying Weeds on Walks, &c. 

PRICES-1 Gallon, 2s.; 5 Gall*., Is. 6 »L per Call.; 10 Galls., 
Is. 4d. per Oall. Carriage P»hl on 10 Calls. 



&the PERFECT 

SUMMER SHADING 


For Shading Glass Roofs of all kinds. 

PRICE—1 lb. Tin, 1*.; post free 4 Jd. extra; 1 lb. makes 1 Gall. 
Bearing our TRADE MARK arc UNEQUALLED. 

H. & A. CHEMICAL CO, 97, MILTON STREET, CLASCOW. 
May be had through Chemists or Seedsmen. 



TELESCOPIC LADDERS 

Adjustable to any rung of extension. 
(H o s ed 6 ft , Open* to 10 ft. Gin., Price 14 - 
.. 7ft. „ 12ft. .. 16 G 

„ 8 ft. „ 14ft. 196 

,, 9ft. 9in, „ 17ft. „ 23- 

,, lUft Gin. „ 19ft. 27 6 

„ 12ft. „ 22ft. .. 3U- 

fhrrisgS psfcl. Catalogues fret:. 
HF.ATHM AN'S Patent ladder and Step 
Works. *2 A: 37. Emldl-st., Ixtidnn, W.C. 


F OR SALE.~Tor.ACro -RARER for fuifn- 

gating grwuhnur.e plants 6 , 1 . per lb.—Steam To»mcoo 
Works, Inverness. K R 



Span. No. 19. Lean-to. No. 20. 
ft. ft. £ s. | ft. ft. £ s. 


15 by 10 7 4 

25 by 10 II 7 
40 by 10 17 15 
40 by 12 20 17 


by 8 3 15 

30 by 10 12 13 
40 by 12 18 4 
50 by 13 22 14 


Greenhouses complete, with ventilators, doors, gutters, iron¬ 
work, glass rut lo sise. 

No. 28.—CUCUMBER FRAMES, glazed and painted, 3ft. 
by 4ft., 20s.; 6 ft. by 4ft., 32s.: 9f . by 4ft.. 4(J*.; 12ft.. by 4ft., 51s. 

Carriage paid to any station in England, .Scotland, and 
ffnlrt, PiI. ,• Lists i«>«i fur. _ 


REYNOLDS & CO., 

Galvanised Wire Netting. 

60 s. value free to any 
direct railway goods 
station. 

NET PRICES. 

Terms: Ready Money. 


Mesh. 

1 * ,n 1 

I 1-in. 

I H-in. 1 

2-in. I 

I 3-in. 

2-ft. 

18*. 8d. 

9s. 4d. 

6b. 4d. 

6s. 

3b. 6.1. 

3-iu 

28s. 

| 14s. 

I 9s.6d. 

7b. Cd. 

1 5b. 3d. 


Per 50 yard Roll. 

Eery description of Plain and Ornamental If (rework for the 
Garden and Bouse made to order. Price Lists Post Free. 



REYNOLDS & CO., 

57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 

/Near Cambridge CireusJ. 

'TO NUKSK RY M KN. —T o LET, seven - ro< >me< l 

detached House, two-horse stable, pig-stye, Ac. ; 2| acres 
of good land: 6 miles from Birmingham and 1 mile from 
station — ARMKLCHAMRFRS, 10, Tempi? st .Birmin^baiu 
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corymbiflora .. .. 118 
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Chrysanthemums, old- 
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ing.110 

Creeper for a bam .. 113 
Cypripediums of the 
Loeanum group .. 115 
Dendrobium speoiosum 115 

Perns .103 

Floral decorations, sea¬ 
sonable .114 

Fruit garden .. 106 

Fruit-trees, espalier .. 112 
Garden, a neglected .. 110 
Garden work .. 108 

"Geraniums," Ac., soil 

for.118 

Grapes, nut on .. .. 112 


Gooseberries, Ac., plant¬ 
ing. . 

Greenhouse, shading for 

a. 

Greenhouse, unheated.. 

How these florists love 
one another ! .. 

Jasminum gracillhnum 
Jew s Mallow, the (Ker- 

ria) . 

Lawn - tennis - court, 
marks on a 

Lily, Water, raising a, 
from seed 
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Megaseas, treatment of 110 
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tan for.112 
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119 
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Mowing-machine, sharp¬ 
ening the knives of a.. 109 
Odontoglossumsceptrum 115 
Outdoor garden .. .. 108 

Palm Latania borbonica 
in a room .. .. 114 

Palms, growing on small 118 

Peas, early dwarf .. Ill 

Plants for a mission 
room border .. 

Plants for a narrow bor¬ 
der . 

Pi ants, forced, after 
flowering 

Plants, insects at the 

roots of.110 

Plants, repotting green¬ 
house .118 


.. 114 


110 
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Plants, paraffin-oil and 113 
Plants suitable for a 

porch .114 

Potatoes, good .. ..Ill 
Poultry and rabbits .. 120 
Primula obconica in a 

room .114 

Primulas, a few good .. 109 
Propagating-house .. 108 
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Rose, a Green 
Roses, budding .. .. 107 

Roses, Christmas .. 110 
Roses, Guelder, under 

glass .113 

Roses, Hybrid Perpetual 107 
Roses Mardchal Niel and 
W. A. Richardson .. 108 


Roses, sweet-scented .. 107 
Roses, Tea, for forcing.. 107 
Savin, the (Juniper us 

sabina).113 

Stove .106 

Streptoeolen Jamesoni.. 112 
Tomatoes, syringing .. Ill 

Torenias.118 
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the .109 

Trichopilia tortilis .. 115 
Tuberoses, growing .. 118 
Vegetable garden .. 108 
Violets, beBt asnect for 110 
Violets for winter bloom¬ 
ing.110 

Week’s work, the coming 109 
Window gardening .. 106 


ROSB& 

TEA ROSES FOR FORCING. 

Among the many new kinds of these Roses there 
are few really useful Roses suitable for forcing, 
and the old sorts certainly still hold their 
own against all new comers. Take S&fr&no, for 
instance. Fine blooms of this most useful Rose 
may now be seen in all the florists’ windows. 
This is one of the Roses which are extensively 
grown in France, and large quantities of fine 
flowers are sent to the English markets, but 
most of the blooms now seen are of English 
growth. Niphetos is another fine old Rose which 
has not as yet found a rival, or at least not a for¬ 
midable one. The new climbing variety is of 
more vigorous growth, but otherwise identical 
with the type. l)evoniensis is rather a bad 
grower, but when in good condition it is a fine 
Rose, and the delicate blush-tinted blooms are of 
fine form and substance. Souvenir d’un Ami, 
another of my earliest acquaintances, is now 
grown as much or more than ever, and finds a 
ready sale. The useful white variety, Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, possesses all the good quali¬ 
ties of the parent, and has pure-white blooms. 
The hardy constitution and vigorous habit of 
growth are its greatest recommendations. This 
Rose will grow freely under conditions which 
would be fatal to the more tender sorts. 
Catherine Mermet is undoubtedly one of the 
finest Roses we have for forcing. The colour, 
a soft pink, is much appreciated. For a con¬ 
siderable time there has been a good supply of 
splendid blooms of this Rose in the market. 
The Bride (creamy-white), a sport from C. Mer¬ 
met, is equally valuable, but not yet so exten¬ 
sively grown. Perle des Jardina is one of the 
finest Yellow Roses, the flowers full and of a 
rich, deep colour. All growers do not succeed 
with this variety, but where well done it is a 
profitable Rose for market work. Sunset, of 
similar habit, with a beautiful amber shading, 
is a grand flower. Mme. Charles, somewhat 
after Safrano, but of a deeper shade of colour, 
is a good, free-flowering winter Rose. The 
young foliage has a rich crimson tint when 
grown well exposed in a rather lower tempera¬ 
ture; the young shoots are very valuable for 
mixing witn blooms. At the present time fine 
blooms of Marshal Niel are very plentiful. I 
hardly need add that this Rose is as popular 
as ever ; in fact, I should think that no other 
flower has had a longer run of popularity. 

Madame Lambakd is the finest Red Rose for 
forcing; later in the season the colour varies 
from red to a pale bronzy-amber, but the early 
blooms are generally bright-red and of fine form. 
Reine Marie Henrietta is a very pretty Red 
Rose which I have flowered well; but it iB 
rather uncertain, being much inclined to run 
away into growth. It requires the same treat¬ 
ment as Marshal Niel, and the lateral shoots of 
well-matured growths will generally flower well. 
I find that those which flower from the lateral 
shoots of the previous growths do best when the 
wood is well ripened and started again without 
losing the old foliage. Sappho I was a little 
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disappointed with last year; but stronger plants 
which are now well advanced in bnd look very 
promising, and if it does prove free it will cer¬ 
tainly become popular on account of the very 
pretty shades of colour. Fraucisca Kruger is 
another which should become popular; the 
flowers are large and of a peculiar coppery- 
yellow shaded with a reddish tint. Last autumn 
I had some fine blooms, but I have not yet seen 
early forced blooms. To succeed in the forcing 
of Roses it is essential to have strong, healthy 
plants well established in the pots they are to 
flower in ; provided the wood is well ripened, 
the younger the plants, the better. I have seen 
plants which were grafted on seedling Briers 
early in the year make fine plants for forcing the 
following spring; but to do this it is necessary 
to give them the best treatment. By this time 
they should be ready for potting on into 6-inch 
pots, and in growing them on they must have 
plenty of room. The plants should have their 
final shift in July. If potted into 8-inch pots 
and kept indoors for a few weeks they will make 
another good growth, and pretty well fill the 
pots with good fibrous roots, which are so 
essential for the supply of nourishment to early 
forced Roses. Later on the plants should be 
placed out-of-doors in an exposed position and 
kept moderately dry at the roots. I like to give 
them some protection before we get any sharp 
frosts In 

Preparing the plants for starting, they may 
have the surface soil removed, and be top- 
dressed with some good rich loamy compost. 
Good fibrous loam, with plenty of well-rotted 
manure is the best compost for pot Roses, and 
the plants should be potted very firmly. It is 
haraly necessary to give any instructions with 
regard to insects. I might, however, recom¬ 
mend the use of sulphur Before mildew makes 
its appearance, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances this will prevent it making its appear¬ 
ance. Cold draughts with a dry atmosphere 
will be almost sure to propagate mildew. Of 
course it does not spread until warmth and 
moisture are given, but will then soon increase 
at a great rate. Although the drought has been 
the primary cause, it is generally attributed to 
the excess of moisture. With regard to tem¬ 
perature a moderate heat regularly maintained 
lb much better than giving too much heat, for 
without a certain amount of light all the arti¬ 
ficial heat that can be given will not be of any 
use. To try to hasten them too much will 
weaken the plants and produce only inferior 
blooms. F. 

Sweet-scented Roses. — Although 

almost all Roses are sweet-scented, still there 
are a few so far in advance of all others in this 
respect as to claim a few words to themselves. 
It would be very difficult to say which Rose is 
the sweetest. Some people cannot distinguish 
the grand fruity perfume found in Catherine 
Mermet. I think it is strongly suggestive of 
Apricot. Socrates is another very fruity-smell¬ 
ing Rose. La France has a delicious perfume 
quite peculiar to itself. Some years ago when a 
poll was taken upon fragrant Roses this variety 
was placed at the head of the list. I remember 
placing it at the head of my return paper, but 


should hesitate to do so now, as Socrates, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Catherine Mermet, and 
Comtesse Riza du Parc all surpass it in my 
estimation. Many of the old Roses possess 
grand scent, and as a body are superior to the 
recently-introduced varieties. Baronne Prevost, 
Abel Grand, General Jacqueminot, Mme. 
Clemence Joigneaux, Senateur Vaisse, Mme. 
Furtado, Louis Van Houtte, Geant des Batailles, 
and Anna de Diesbach are a few old Perpetuals 
that are extra sweet, while Souvenir de la 
Malinaison and Baronne de Noirmont are two 
good Bourbons. The old Cabbage or Provence 
Rose is too well known as one of the sweetest 
to need any special mention here. Mar&hal 
Niel is the sweetest of all yellow Roses. Among 
the newer Roses, Mme. Renahy, The Puritan, 
and Mme. Joseph Godier are particularly sweet. 
Anna Maria de Montravel and Gloire des 
Polyantha, two miniature Roses, are also very 
sweet.—A. 

488.— Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— The 

experiment of utilising the prunings of Rose- 
trees by converting them into cuttings is an in¬ 
teresting one, as a good many growers have tried 
the same thing and failed to get the cuttings to 
form roots. 1 hope you will not be disappointed 
when I tell you that the growth the cuttings 
have already made is not a sure sign that roots 
have been termed by them. The probability is 
that it will turn out that they have made no 
roots whatever, and that the cuttings w’ill gradu¬ 
ally die away. The growth already made is the 
result of the stored-up sap in the cutting. When 
that is used up they invariably die at this time 
of year. Your treatment has not been quite 
right, even if the time of year had been favour¬ 
able. The cuttings should have been inserted 
in a firm soil, and the shading has been exces¬ 
sive. The frame ought not to be kept so dark 
as to cause the leaves to become blanched. I, 
however, advise you to persevere a little longer. 
When the "surface of the bed is fairly dry press 
the soil firm about the base of the cuttings, and 
only shade the frame in bright weather. I shall 
be curious to know the result of your experi¬ 
ment.—J. C. C. 

- The cuttings having made a little 

growth is no sign that they are rooted ; in fact, 
the growth you mention is fed upon the sap 
remaining in the Rose wood, and has been 
excited into premature activity by the treat¬ 
ment you have been giving them. It was rather 
too late in the season to strike cuttings made 
from the old wood, but there may be a few of 
them grow, as they will be receiving the shelter 
of a frame from the drying winds of spring.— 
P. U. 

467.— Budding Roses— “Northern” is 
certainly well in time with this query, as the 
Briers will not require operating upon until the 
middle of July. The stocks, having been planted 
last autumn, will soon be pushing into growth, 
and it will be necessary to restrict this to two 
or three of the most promising shoots that break 
out from the main stem. It depends entirely 
upon how high you wish your future Rose-tree 
to be as to which of those you allow to remain, 
but the sooner those you do not intend budding 
are removed, the stouter the remainder wifi 
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grow. When the shoots have become about 
half-ripened, and are a little thicker than aa 
ordinary Cedar pencil, is the best time lor 
budding ; it is also well to choose dull, show6ry 
weather, if such can be managed. The Rose 
bud should be taken from growth that is a trifle 
more matured than the shoulder of the Brier it is 
to be inserted into. An excellent guide is when 
the thorn will snap off from a little pressure, as 
at such times the bark surrounding the Rose¬ 
bud will lift easy ; the same should be the case 
with the growth on the Brier, as, unless the 
stock “runs” (».e., has the sap in sufficient 
activity to allow of the bark being easily 
lifted), it is bruised, and the bud is not so 
likely to “set” or unite to the stock in a 
satisfactory manner. I will suppose that your 
stocks are in a proper state, and that you have 
suitable Rose-buds. Trim off the leaf to within 
half or three-quarters of an inch from the eye 
or bud you intend to work. Cut the bud out 
with a sharp knife, inserting the knife about an 
inch above the bud and scooping it out, bringing 
the knife almost out, and about half an inch 
below the bud. It is much better not to bring 
the knife quite through the wood, as then you 
can tear the remainder of the bark away in a 
strip, and this will facilitate your removal of 
the small portion of wood still remaining 
in the cup of the bud. This should be 
taken out with a slight snatch, and if 
properly done, and the bud was in the right 
stage of growth, you will see the seat or 
root of the bud is well down and will be 
able to rest upon the wood of the Briers 
and feed upon and “ callus ” to the 
stock. Having secured a sound bud it will 
now be necessary to prepare the shoulder of 
the Brier for its reception. Make a longi¬ 
tudinal cut with the point of your knife not 
cutting further into the shoot than is need¬ 
ful to allow of lifting the rind of your stock. 
Two inches is a fair length for the cut to be, 
and if you make a short transverse cut at the 
upper part it will be easier to raise the bark 
without bruising it. Slip the prepared bud under 
the lifted bark of the Brier, pressing the bud 
down as nearly as possible to the main stem of 
the Brier stock ; the closer this is the fewer 
suckers are there likely to emanate from 
between the Rose and the Brier stem. Tie the 
bud in firmly and await results. If this is not 
sufficiently plain I shall be pleased to explain 
any point you are doubtful about.—P. U. 

491.— Roses Marechal Nlel and W. A. 
Richardson. —“Ireland” will, I trust, find 
the remaining eyes of these Roses break into 
growth very shortly ; I should prefer them to 
be rather backward of the two. Providing the 
growths were well ripened last autumn, there is 
little fear but what tney will produce a fair crop 
of flowers in due course. I would not advise your 
giving any liquid-manure until the plants are 
in more active growth. It is a mistaken idea 
to afford manurial assistance with the object of 
starting growth ; when the plants are well 
started, a little weak manure-water will be of 
great benefit; but use it weak and more often, 
in preference to giving strong doses. Syringing 
with tepid water (at about 75 degs.) will assist 
the eyes to break, and will also keep the 
foliage clean and free from many insect pests. 

463.— A Green Rose.— Yea, there is a so-called Green 
Rose, but the one I have grown onlv produced deformed 
masses of greenish petals, associated with short, deformed 
leaves. If the Rose you allude to is no better than the 
one I had for two years you will be glad to disoard it, and 
devote the space to something more useful.—J. 0. C. 

-Yes, there is such a thing as a Green Rose, but it is 

of very little value ; in fact, I never saw- it but once when 
it was worth a second look. It is interesting as a novelty 
among a collection, but for general cultivation it is not 
worth ground room.— P. U. 

Notes on Carnations. —With reference 
to my article on the above subject in Gardening, 
March 26th, page 41, I should like to correct 
what it appears is a slight error. I am informed 
by Mr. Weguelin that the beautiful blush-pink 
darnation MissE. Weguelin does not split the pod, 
at least when grown under fairly favourable con¬ 
ditions. The soil with which I have to deal is 
a heavy clay loam, and this, combined with the 
extraordinary rainfall of last year, no doubt 
gave rise to the fault referred to; but Mr. 
Weguelin states that he has grown the variety 
in question for three years, and on his sandy 
loam has not had a single pod split throughout. 
—B. 0. R. 
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Conservatory. 

Climbers soon get out of hand at this season if left to 
themselves. Weakly shoots should be thinned out from 
Passion-flowers, Tacsonias and other free-growing things, 
and the flowering shoots tied up, but not too closely ; 
freedom, so long as it does not degenerate into license, is 
very desirable. Hydrangeas coming into bloom may have 
weak liquid-manure. The cuttings rooted last summer 
will carry one good truss each, and if well supported each 
truss will be a foot in diameter. I do not think these 
plants are so much sought after for room decoration as 
they once were, os they lack the elegance and grace which 
is now a necessity in room plants ; but they are bright 
and showy in the conservatory. Carnation Gloire de 
Nancy and others of the Clove-scented type which are so 
beautiful for cutting will now be showing blossoms, and 
should have a little weak manure to increase their size. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison may have similar treatment. 
Seedling Carnations if from a good strain make useful 
pot-plants for forming groups in a conservatory at this sea¬ 
son if helped on in heat.. I have some hundreds in 6-inoh 
pots now coming into bloom, and although a few may 
have single blossoms, even these are not altogether useless, 
as the flowers are useful for cutting. The value of seedlings 
is that they throw up such an immense quantity of blos¬ 
soms, owing to their innate vigour. Seeds may be sown 
now for next year’s blooming. It is perfectly true that 
only a very small proportion may be worth saving, but in 
the meantime there will be a great wealth of blossoms for 
forming groups in the conservatory or to cut for the rooms. 
Pinch the strong shoots of Fuchsias or other plants 
making vigorous growth. This pinching in during the 
growing season may be usefully applied to pretty well all 
kinds of plants. Should Bouvardias, for instance, or 
young Zonal Pelargoniums, be sending up vigorous shoots 
pinching out the points will disperse the growing force of 
the plant and add to its symmetry. Where Tuberous 
Begonias are throwing up many shoots a few of the weakest 
may be taken off as cuttings. They do not root so quickly 
os the winter-flowering, fibrous-rooted section do, but if 
kept close in a propagating-frame they will in due time 
make flowering plants. Seedlings from a good strain are 
so good and so easily raised that cuttings are not much 
resorted to as a means of increase. Still, all the new and 
choice varieties must be propagated in this way. It is 
often possible in taking off the cuttings to steal a little bit 
of the tuber, and possibly a few fibres may be attached to it, 
and these soon make useful sized plants. Sow Mignonette 
to form large specimens for winter. I generally grow the 
plants on simply in pots, shifting on as they grow larger, 
and pinching off all flowers till September or later. Some 
of the plants may be trained to a single stem to form 
standards ; others are trained as pyramids, a stake being 
placed to the central stem. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of Gardenias will root freely now in a close 
moist bottom-heat, as will also any other stove plant of 
which stock is required. Cut down leggy Dracamas, 
Dieffenbochias, and Picuses. Cut the shoots into suitable 
lengths, and insert them as cuttings. I never use pots for 
cuttings of this class of plant. If inserted in the plunging- 
bed of inoist Cocoa-nut-fibre the wounds will callus quickly, 
and as soon as the roots are emerging from the granular 
matter at the base of the cuttings pot them up and plunge 
in a hot-bed. Repeated experience has to me proved this to 
be a better and speedier way of working up a stock than 

S lanting the cuttings in pots of sandy soli, as is commonly 
one. Do not shade stove plants more than is absolutely 
necessary, it only weakens the growth. Keep up a moist 
atmosphere by sprinkling stages and floors. Night tem¬ 
perature now should be 65 degs. or a little more in mild 
weather ; but do not try to force the temperature up 
above 65 degs. on cold nights by means of fire-heat; if 
done it will probably fill the house with insects, and lead 
to needless expense. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

We ought to be safe now from frosts. Hardy shrubs and 
other plants that will do now in the open air, such as 
Laurustinus, for instance, may be plunged in front of a 
south wall to ripen the wood. By the removal of all hardy 
plants to the open air room will bo found for the advancing 
growth of Lilies, Tuberous Begonias, and other things 
which rest during winter, as well as seedlings which may 
be raised now, such as Balsams, &c. Fuchsias may be 
grown in the unheated house in summer, and before severe 
frost comes the plants may be taken to the cellar and 
kept dry through the greater part of the winter. If Tea 
Roses are planted in the borders these will now’ be break¬ 
ing into growth, and must be kept free from insects by 
fumigation or washing with insecticides, or dusting wit! 
Tobacco-powder. Mildew also, if the bouse is not care¬ 
fully ventilated, may give trouble. Tea Roses—in fact, all 
Roses, both in and o\it-of-doors, dislike oold currents of air 
rushing through them. This with a close stuffy atmosphere 
is the cause of most of the troubles with indoor Roses, and 
the remedy is careful ventilation without producing oold 
draughts. 

Ferns. 

These are growing freely now, and more space will be 
required to do justice to the plants. It is possible an old 
plant or two may be disposed of, or it is better to throw a 
plant out which is past Its best than to crowd th6 thriving 
ones which are to make the grand specimens of the 
future. It often happens at this season that a few of the 
largest oldest plants can be moved to the conservatory 
where they will do useful work in forming a background to 
mix with the flowering plants, and then in autumn they 
can be thrown out—at any rate, if a collection of Ferns 
is to be kept up to the mark, there must be a steady but 
pretty oonstant stream of young plants working up into 
handsome specimens. Spores may be sown now to raise 
young plants for future stock. Tbey will grow if scattered 
on pans of rough peat and leaf-mould in any close, shady 
position. They will also grow if the pans are just covered 
with squares of glass and stood in a shady oorner. Do not 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


use the syringe much among Maiden-hairs, but keep the 
atmosphere moist by damping floors, Ice. If fronds are 
requited for cutting, shade as lightly and as little as possi¬ 
ble, bO long Os a good colour can be kept in the fronds 
Water freely, os drought is very injurious. 

Propaga ting-house. 

Young stuff of all kinds will take the place of the cutting 
pots as soon os the pressure of the demand for increase of 
stock has somewhat slackened. Young Cyclamens will 
now be in single pots and growing freely. Young plants 
raised from cuttings or by division of the old plants of 
Double Primulas will now be getting established, and will 
shortly be ready for shifting into 5-inch pots, and in due 
course will be moved to cold-frames. Sow Primulas of the 
Chinese section, also a few Cinerarias for early flowering. 

Window Gardening. 

Genistas and other plants as they go out of blossom 
should be trimmed in a little, and moved to a less prominent 
position to make growth. Bermuda Lilies are splendid 
plants for the centre of a stand. They are not difficult to 
manage, but are somewhat addicted to having green-fly, 
which may be found congregated round the flower-buds. A 
pinch of Tobacco-powder (or snuff will do as well) scattered 
in the centre of each plant occasionally will keep down flies. 
The powder can be removed with a soft sponge when the 
flower-buds are more developed. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Late-blooming hardy plants may still be divided and 
transplanted. The flowers come much finer when growing 
in comparatively small plants, especially after moving to 
fresh well-worked and manured land. Michaelmas 
Daisies, Perennial Sunflowers, Pyrethrum uliginosum. 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Centaureas rubra and alba, 
G&illardia grandiflora, Rudbeckia Newmani, Gysophila 
paniculata, and Sedum spectabile, &c., may all be planted 
now. Prick off spring-sown Iceland Poppies ; they will do 
best now if pricked off in a bed of prepared soil in some 
sheltered spot in the open ground, and give less trouble. 
They can be lifted with balls when established, and will 
flower towards the end of July or August. This is a good 
time to plant Clematises and other hardy climbers out of 
pots ; the plants get established and start away at once. 
See that they do not suffer for want of water, and train up 
the young shoots as they grow'. Primula rosea is flower¬ 
ing beautifully on the rockery now. Everybody should 
grow’ this beautiful Primrose ; it is very hardy, and the 
plants are cheap. Top-dress beds of Pansies and Carna¬ 
tions. Very old cow-manure and old turfy loam broken 
up fine and spread evenly over the surface of the beds 
2 inches or so thick will be a great help. Look sharply 
after wirew’orins in Carnation-beds. There is no better 
plan than placing pieces of Potato just under the surface, 
marking the places with a short stick. Examine the baits 
frequently and destroy the worms. This makes sure 
work of them. Hardy annuals sown now will soon come 
up and grow away from their enemies. Slugs must have 
special attention, as they are nocturnal feeders. No time 
should be lost now in dividing and transplanting Violets 
for next winter’s blooming. Finish planting Gladioli and 
Hyacinthus candicans. Sow summer creepers to cover 
walls and trellis-work ; the most showy are Convolvulus 
major and Canary Creeper ; both of these may be sown 
outside now’. Watch for the appearance of green-fly on 
wall Roses, and apply Tobacco-powder. Continue the 
planting of evergreen shrubs. Sow Gross-seeds on lawn. 

Fruit Garden. 

The bright sunshine of the past week has not been 
without its influence for good, especially to Melons, Grapes, 
Peaches and other fruits under glass, but it w’as too bright 
to last, and the oold wave now passing over us will require 
brisk fires at night and during cold days to continue the 
progress already made. In gardening there is no standing 
still; once a start is made things must be kept moving. 
Thus in the case of late Vines just showing their bunches 
steady fires are necessary to keep them growing on steadily. 
Ten degs. of frost are not uncommon in April, and Vines 
when the growth is young and tender are not safe under 
such conditions without fire-heat. Where there are several 
v ineries there will be a good deal of work in stopping, 
tying down, thinning the Grapes as they come ready for 
the scissors. These are operation which cannot be put off 
without risk of injury. The best time to use artificials is 
os soon os the Grapes are thinned, and again just as ston¬ 
ing begins. If artifloials are used judiciously their applica¬ 
tion will pay. They will increase the weight of the crop, 
check shanking, and hasten maturity. The moisture in 
the atmosphere of fruit forcing-houses should bear some 
proportion to the sunshine. In dull weather very little 
will be required, but on bright days damp paths and bor¬ 
ders very freely. Guano-water may be used for sprinkling 
borders in bright weather with advantage. Most plants 
will take in nourishment through the foliage, and an 
ammonia-impregnated atmosphere is unfavourable to ths 
spread of red-spider and other insect pests. Plant out 
Melons in hot-beds for sucoessional crops, and sow seeds 
for late planting. All the pits and frames now occupied 
with bedding plants may shortly be cleared, and filled 
with Melons and Cucumbers, with a foundation of warm 
stable-manure to give them a start. Keep the growth ot 
Melons both in houses and frames thin, especially round 
the centre of the plants when growing in frames on hot¬ 
beds. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow’ Peas freely now of the Marrow varieties to come 
into use in July. Huntingdonlan (a good type of Cham¬ 
pion of England), Duke of Albany, Walker’s Perpetual 
Bearer, Dr. Maclean, Ne Plus Ultra, and Telegraph are all 
suitable for sowing now. In porous soils sow in prepared 
trenches, but do not use rank manure unless the manure 
iB buried deep enough to be out of the way of the young 
roots. Isolate the rows if possible; the crop will be so 
much finer. Plant a few rows of Dwarf French Beans on 
the early border; it is quite time enough yet to plant 
Scarlet Runners, unless the position is a sheltered one, 
for early bearing. The runners for the early crop may be 
started under glass, as they transplant well. SowCardoons 
in small pots for the flret crop; in a month’s time the 
seeds may be planted in the specially prepared trenohee. 
Celery trenches for a few early rows may be prepared now, 
and Lettuoe-plants set out on the ridges. Those who 
raised a few Lettuoe-plants early under glass will find 
them useful for setting out now, as the autumn-sown 
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plant* have in many instances been killed by the long 
winter. It 1* quite time now to complete the sowings of 
Winter Greens, except it may l>e a few of the lute Broccoli. 
Plant out the remainder of the Cauliflowers from frames 
or which have been raised under glow. Cauliflowers re¬ 
quire very liberal treatment in the way of manure, but it 
should be well decomposed. All kinds of Greens are very 
scarce, and Broccoli are few'and far between—in the eastern 
< ounties, at any rate—Iwfnce the importance of doing 
rvervthing possible to hasten the growth of the spring 
Cabbages, which are still bockwani in many places. Stir 
the soil frequently, and help with stimulants. 

E. Hohday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

There is still time to shift on small Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums of sorts, Calceolarias, Petunias, and others into 
5-inch or 6-inch pot* for furnishing window-boxes, Ac., in 
June ; but, for early flowering at least, it should lia\ebeen 
done a month ago, so that a display tuay be made directly 
it is safe for well hardened plant* to go outside, which is 
seldom before the third or fourth week in Mav. Once 
more let me recommend the plan of growing all outside 
window -plant* in pota, and filling the boxes with Cocoa- 
nut-flbre or spent Hops in which to plunge them. Espe¬ 
cially where there is u greenhouse to fall back upon for 
fresh supplies, this is far better than planting them out in 
the ordinary way. The only disadvantage 1 * that rather 
more care and labour in watering is reuumed ; but beyond 
this the advantages are all on the other side. The less 
fire-heat forward plants for all such purposes get now the ' 
better, and they ought to l>e freely ventilated on all tine 
<lays. so a* to prepare them for the change. As such will 
now be getting to some extent pot-bound nnd coming into 
flower, a little weak liquid-manure should be given to 
maintain the vigour, but do not overdo it yet. lu very 
mnoky neighbourhoods the dwarf Trnpteolums, such as 
king Theodore, Ac., are very useful, flowering more 
freely than almost anything else. Sow three seeds round 


iruits are cut as soon os large enough for use. They will 
keep some days when cut if the ends are placed in a cool 
fruit-room. Ixvoked over Apples and Pears in the fruit- 
room. Wellington, Norfolk Beaufln, Cockle Pippin, lx>nl 
Bnrghley. Lam 's Prince Albert, and Betty Geeson (a flrst- 
rate cooking Apple) arc still In good condition. Tied down 
young wood in a late Peach-house, and thinned the fruit 
where too thick. Watered borders, special attention 
being given along the sides of the house near the hot 
water pipes. Planted more Marrow Peas, also Dwarf 
French Beans and Scarlet Runners. Sowed Spinach be¬ 
tween rows of Peas. Prepared trenches for early Celery, 
and set out Pari* Cos Lettuce along the tops of the ridges. 
Earthed up Cauliflowers, and tied a hit of matting round 
Cabbages turning in. Tied up lettuces in a frame to 
blanch. Sowed more Beet, also Chicory. Earthed up and 
put sticks to Peu*. .Mode a new plantation of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. Dusted a little more Toliacco-powder among the 
young shoots of Peaches on walls. Shifted on young 
Ferns, Dractuuas, and Palms. Potted young plants of 
Double Petunias. Rolled walks and lawns after rain. 
Pricked out seedling Pansies raised under gloss. Sowed 
Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and various hardy perennials. 
Divided a number of roots of Christmas Roses for stock 
purposes. Looked over last year's budded Briers to rub off 
young shoot* on the stem of the stock. Finished pruning 
Tea Roses which were planted rather late. Stirred the 
soil amontr Pansies, Carnations, Pinks, Ac., and applied a 
mulch of rich coinpost. Mulched bed of Ranunculi now 
nioelv through the ground after stirring the soil. Pre¬ 
pared sites for Dahlias .by working in some old turf and 
manure. Sowed more hardy annuals and Sweet Peas for 
successional blooming. Made a new plantation of Aspara¬ 
gus to raise plants for forcing. Pricked off seedling 
Begonia* : the plants are still kept in a close warm pit. 
Potted off cuttings of various stove plants, chiefly of a soft- 
wooded character intended to bloom in winter. Thinned 
out the growth of cliiutierain the conservatory. Rearranged 
plant* and watered dry spots in the borders. Moved 
plants going out of bloom from the conservatory to cool- 



the sides of a 5-inch pot, at equal distances, and with 
pleuty of light and air, and a little liquid-manure by-and- 
bye, they will bloom profusely, and give little or no 
trouble. If there are any seedlings already up, they may 
be dibbled out in the same way, and will i>6 so much the 
more forward. The Annual Chrysanthemums, again, 
moke very useful and free-flowering pot-plant*, though, 
as they grow taller than the last, they are more suitable 
for the back row. Three to five plant* of the C. tricolor 
varieties may lie pricked out into a 5-inch pot; but of the 
pretty (double) ooronarium class one will suffice, and this 
should be pricked out at an early stage, so a* to secure a 
bushy growth. A few pot* of German Stocks and dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters should also be pricked out 
in the same way now, and kept for the present in a frame. 
These—the last especially—need plenty of water and 
liquid-manure during the whole season of growth. Finish 
planting out hardy herbaceous subjects of all kinds, and 
keep them moist at the root sulwequeutly. The Shrubby 
Calceolarias ought to be transferred to the position in 
which they are to bloom without delay. These show')' 
plants are all but hardy, and early planting and deep, rich 
soil ore the best antidotes against the disease or collapse 
from which they *ufler so much in dry, hot weather, 
especially where the soil is light. Thin out hardy annuals 
well, and sow more seed for succ essional blooming. 

B. C. R. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 3 Olh 
Co May 1th. 

Moved bedding and other plants to cold-frames to 
harden of! ; the lights are drawn off during the day, hut 
as the weather is still uncertain a mat is thrown over at 
night. Planted another pit with Melon Hero of 1/x kinge. 
Tied down and stopped Cucumbers, aud as the w hite roots 
ore again showing through on the surface a further light 
top-dressing of noh compost has been given. Liquid- 
manure is given freely now to ukaHp in bearing, u|d all 
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house, and filled up w ith Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Ac. Potted 
off Balsams for early blooming. Sowed more Balsam-seed, 
also feathery Celoeias and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. 
Put in more cuttings of Altemanthoras and Coleuses 
in hot-bed. The cuttings are simply dibbled in the soil, 
1 inches apart, and a* soon as rooted they will be hardened 
off os they stand, and when the w eather is suitable in June 
they will be lifted carefully and planted in the bed*. 
This saves much time in potting off, and I think the plants 
do just os well. This class of stuff must be planted thickly, 
so thousands are required to make any show. Looked 
over early Tomatoes to remove side shoot s and to thin fruit, 
Ac. The plants arc very strong and healthy, lhauks to a 
genial warmth and and a light, clean house. Shifted more 
Chrysanthemum* into 32-stxed pots. The plant* are all in 
cold-pits, but will be placed outside on cool-ash beds as 
soon as the weather is settled. The lights are drawn off 
in the day, and replaced at night; but the unstopped 
plant* intended to produce specimen blooms are getting 
too tall for the position, and must soon be placed outside, 
but well hardened plant* ought to l>e safe now—but I 
should not like, after getting thus far, to have the points 
nipped with frost. 


401. - Sharpening the knives of a 
mowing - machine —All the beat lawn- 
mowers are aelf-aharpening. I have used Green's 
machines for many years, and have never had to 
sharpen them. Occasionally, where much mow¬ 
ing has to Ije done, they will require to be done 
up by a skilled mechanic, and probably fitting 
with new brasses, as the bearings are the parts 
which wear out most. I find it best to send the 
machine to the makers when they fail to do 
good work aud have them put iuto condition. 
It is a good deal cheaper in the long run.— 
E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A FEW GOOD PRIMULAS. 
Primulas are essentially outdoor subjects, and 
so far os my experience goes they resent culture 
under glass, more or less according to the nature 
of the locality, and its proximity to large 
smoky towns. In this respect the other members 
of the Primula family differ widely from the 
florists’ Auricula, which, with coddling and 
other attentions, has developed into au exotic, 
requiring the shelter of a greenhouse the greater 
part of the year. The species and hybrids, 
which have considerably increased in numbers 
since the conference in 1886, are amongst the 
very finest of our spring rock plants, aud yet, 
with a few exceptions, one never sees them grow¬ 
ing in the open air. Even P. denticulata flowers 
with the greatest freedom on the open rockery 
when the thermometer shows 10 degs. of frost. 
Although this species thrives with the roughest 
treatment, and inay be hacked about with a 
spade to almost any extent when replanting in 
autumn, I have rarely Been even inoderately- 
sieed flower-heads. It seems to want a loose, 
rich, black soil in a partially-shaded and moist 
spot, lu such I have seen self-sown seedlings 
take entire possession to the exclusion of native 
weeds. P. rosea (figured on p. 110) is another hardy 
and very charming Primrose. In a peaty bog I 
have always seen this species thrive well, seed¬ 
ing freely, and forming quite a colony of 
seedlings, with almost as many different shades 
of bright rose-pink. It is, however, one of the 
most accommodating Primroses I know, growing 
and flowering freely on dry os well as on damp 
soil, in shade and sunshine, exposed and shel¬ 
tered. It will also be found very useful for 
pots, for corridors, &c., simply lifting the tufts 
and potting them, planting back as soon as the 
flowers are over. Dr. Aitchison says that 
wherever l*. rosea was found its toes were 
always in water. P. Clusiana, in the London 
neighbourhood at any rate, is not easily managed 
in pots, and yet wdien planted out it has made 
one of the prettiest groups I have seen this 
spring. Imagine a patch a yard in diameter 
with 

Bright rose-turtle flowers in such pro¬ 
fusion as almost to hide the foliage, and we have 
in reality what this magnificent species has been 
this spring. P. Clusiana may either be divided 
or raised from seed. This latter plan I prefer, 
as it gives not a few very interesting and pretty 
forms. P. Heidi, from wet rocks in the Hima¬ 
layas, is just coming into flower in a sheltered 
spot. The colour of the flower is of the most 
delicate cream and with a delightful fragrance. 
It thrives in a loose, rich vegetable soil, and 
should be planted a1>out an inch or so under the 
surface. Seeds which are freely produced should 
be sown directly they are gathered. P. japonica, 
one of the very finest of this genus, is not, how¬ 
ever, nearly so plentiful in gardens as it ought 
to be. Once fairly established and left alone, it 
takes good care of itself, seeding about every¬ 
where, and soon forming large colonies. P. 
sikkimensis is evidently a short lived plant, and, 
if one may judge from the quantities of seed 
sent over, one of the commonest on the Hima¬ 
layas. It is always at its best the third or 
fourth year, and, although plants live longer 
and llower well, the vigour seems gone, and this 
should be remedied by periodically raising a 
batch of seedlings, which give little trouble if 
sown in a suitable compost in the open border. 
A free, rich, peaty, or vegetable soil suits it 
well, and shade rather than too much sunlight. 
The cortusoides section is again coming into 
favour, and with the new varieties raised both 
in this country and on the Continent will be 
much valued for the rockery. These plants, of 
which there are a great many very distinct 
varieties, do well in ordinary soil in a sunny 
spot, and flower at a time when they are both 
required ami appreciated. They should be 
occasionally split up and replanted to give 
renewed vigour. If allowed to stand too long 
in one place the roots mat and the plants become 
weak. P. pubescens, vicosa, Kitaibeliana, 
biflora, Wettsteini, intermedia (figured on this 
page), Wulfeniana, calycina, alpma, and many 
others will be found to give better results in the 
open air than they do in pots or pans. K. 

487.— Growing Campanulas. — Cam¬ 
panula fragilis is a pretty dwarf Harebell and 
quite hardy upon ,^^ ( ,oij.in borders of 
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warm, light soil, which are well drained and 
moderately dry in winter. C. garganica is 
absolutely, and in no need of frame protection 
or of pot culture. It is somewhat like the 
lovely Carpathian Harebell, but dwarfer, rarely 
attaining to more than 6 inches in height. In 
a sunny border in warm soil it is a pretty 
plant, dense dwarf and tufted, covering 
itself in summer with purplish flowers. 
If the plants are large enough “ J. H.” might 
divide them into several pieces, and plane them 
out in position such as is suggested, and in all 
probability they will quickly regain lost health, 
grow vigorously, and flower abundantly. They 
must have been neglected or badly treated for 
the leaves to wither and fall off. Although 
hardy they can be grown well in cold-frames, 
and make charming pot-plants too.—A. H. 

477.—Treatment of Megaseas. — The 
fact that these have developed long stems and 
do not flower satisfactorily proves that they 
have been left alone too long, instead of being 
lifted, divided, and transplanted. I find that 
three years is ample time for the plants to stand 
in one position if vigour and abundant annual 
blooming is to be maintained. Instead of cover¬ 
ing up the long stems, I would advise the querist 
to dig up the whole lot and make a fresh 
plantation elsewhere, or if desired upon the 
same spot again after deeply digging and 
manuring the soil. This might be done at once, 
and the plants would then recover, and grow 
and flower fairly well next year. They may be 
pulled into pieces with impunity, and if the 
separated portions have few roots it does not 
matter, provided they have a good piece of the 
thick, fleshy stem. This in planting should be 
entirely buried, and it will sustain life and put 
forth roots abundantly. As dry w-eather may 
follow division at this time, it will be necessary 
to w T ater the plants, should they need it, before 
they have rooted freely.—A. H. 

473.—Growing Blue Cornflowers.— 
The best way to grow the Cornflowers is to sow 
the seeds in the open garden in small patches, but 
they are still more effective in masses. If the 
plants are poor they must have been grown in 
some position unfavourable to their free develop¬ 
ment. Cornflowers are not very particular as 
regards the nature of the soil they are grown in, 
but it is better not to transplant them. Seeds 
are easily obtained, and if the young plants 
come up too thickly they may be thinned out. 
—J. D. E. 
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thin to a foot apart when only 3 inches high. My best 
plants this year are self-sown ones in autumn, having stood 
exposed all*the winter, thinning them out to a foot apart 
early in March. —H. H. 

409. — Best aspect for Violets.— 
Violets should be frequently transplanted. I 
generally transplant half my stock every year 
for open-air gathering, and no plants aro left 
more than two years on the same site. I find it 
a good plan to have them in different aspects, 
except the north. Plants growing on the east 
or west site of a wall or fence invariably flower 
early and well. The south side in a warm 
season is too hot, and involves a good deal of 
labour in watering, though if the plants can be 
got through the summer without an attack of 
red-spider, they always flower early and well. 
Violets for early blooming seem to require a 
little shelter; they always do well alongside a 
Thorn-hedge, where the air can circulate freely, 
and yet the plants are still sheltered. April is the 
best month for transplanting Violets. Let the 
land have a dressing of old manure.—E. H. 

- I grow Violets in all aspects and 

positions, on the south side of a wall and on its 
north side, and find they do well in either 
position. Even under hedge-rows and thinly 
planted shrubberies they grow and flower freely. 
The wild plant thrives, grows, and flowers 
freely in various positions. It is better to make 
a fresh plantation of them annually as soon as 
the runners can be obtained, but they will flower 
very well for two or three years in the same 
place, but, of course, young vigorous plants 
produce the best flowers.—J. D. E. 

- The correct answer to this question 

depends entirely on the character of the soil. In 
sandy, well-drained ground a partially-shady 
position is the best. A border facing east, 
where the sun leaves it about the middle of the 
day, will suit admirably. Even then in a dry 
summer it is necessary to damp the foliage over 
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thrips will attack them. In a rich, strong soil 
the aspect is not of so much consequence, as the 
roots will be better nourished, and therefore 
better able to resist any deleterious influence. 
To get good flowers they should be trans¬ 
planted every year in the month of May, 
choosing the youngest side pieces for planting. 
They must either have a fresh position or the 
old bed must bo liberally manured. Under no 
circumstances should the plants remain undis¬ 
turbed in the same bed for more than two years.— 
J. C. C. 

465.— Christmas Roses.— It is rather late for 
moving Christmas Roses ; still it may be safely done if the 
plants are mulched with very old manure or leaf-mould 
and watered in dry weather. Do not bury the crowns.— 
E. H. 

481.— A neglected garden.— Seeing 
that the “Grass” has run into the Box¬ 
edging you had better take up the latter, 
and, after carefully laying it in bv the roots 
on a shady border, give the walks a good 
dressing of one of the liquid weed-killers adver¬ 
tised in Gardening. If you use the weed¬ 
killer in dry weather and give enough to reach 
the roots of the weeds, it will certainly kill 
them. When you have done that move up the 
soil in a line where the edging stood, so as to 
expose it to the air, and repeat the stirring 
every two or three days. After a fortnight has 
elapsed you may plant the Box-edging again. It 


means of baits formed of skins of Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes buried in the ground near 
the plants. A small wooden skewer should be 
stuck into each bait, so that it may be more 
easily found. These baits should be examined 
every morning. Pieces of oil-cake make useful 
baits. As to what the white insects are, I cannot 
even hazard a guess without seeing them. If 
you will send some to the Editor, I will gladly 
tell you what I can about them. If you send, 
enclose some of the worms also, so tliat I can 
make sure what they are.—G. S. S. 


479.—Violets for winter blooming.— 

The best of all Violets for giving a profusion of 
flowers from early October to March is the 
double blue variety Mario Louise. If a white 
sort is required Comte de Brazza is to be recom¬ 
mended, but it does not flower freely until 
February and March, as a rule. It is not neces¬ 
sary to have extensive glass accommodation 
to produce a quantity of Violet blooms during 
the winter. An ordinary cold frame is sufficient. 
Neither is it wise to provide heat at all, either 
under the plants or above them. They succeed 
much better in the cool atmosphere of a frame, 
but, of course, the frost must be kept from the 
plants, which is easily done by covering the 
glass with mats and lining the outside of the 
frame with long strawy manure or leaves. The 



(See page 109). 

main point to observe in successful Violet cul¬ 
ture is to prepare the plants thoroughly well 
during the previous summer. Any open piece 
of ground will suffice for them during that stage 
of their existence. Soil which is inclined to be 
sandy will grow the best Violets, but that which 
is heavy and retentive can be improved by deep 
digging and adding to it a quantity of decayed 
leaves, sand, and road-grit. Manure ought not to 
be used in quantity ; a little, however, might be 
dug in during the autumn if the ground is poor. 
I prefer, though, to dig deeply at that time, 
leaving the soil rough for the winter frosts to 
pulverise it, and toward the end of April fork 
it over before putting in the plants. Chop out a 
trench 6 inches deep, scatter some of the ingre¬ 
dients named above along the bottom, put in 
the plants, and cover their roots with the same 
material. If the same plot of ground is used 
continually for the summer quarters of the 
Violets, it will in time be much improved for 
the purpose. If the land is sandy, all that is 
required is to dig it over, adding manure as re¬ 
quired, and put out the plants, without any 
other preparation. The best kind of plants are 
those which are obtained from the old roots 
after flowering during the winter. These are 
pulled into pieces ; every bit with a root at¬ 
tached will grow. The offsets which push from 
the base of the plants in the frame make the 
best plants for next season’s flowering. They 
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will, however, require a good watering directly 

after planting, and every third day afterwards, 
if the weather is dry, for a month at least.— 
J. C. C. 

- The roots of the Couch Grass must be forked out 

and burnt, and the ashes spread over the land. It will 
probably take as long to get the roots of the Grass out of 
the Box-edging as it would to take up the Box. Free the 
plants from the Couch Grass and replant. I should take 
up the Box, fork out the Grass, make up the edgings, pull 
the Box to pieces, and replant.—E. II. 

486.— Plants for a narrow border.— Drop in a 
few roots of Perennial Sunflowers, Pyrethrums, Pentste- 
mons, Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Anchusa italics, and Wallflowers.—E. II. 

489.—Marks on a lawn-tennis court. 

—According to the information given in the 
inquiry the marks alluded to resemble somewhat 
the “ fairy rings ” we are all so familiar with in 
pasture fields ; yet they differ in the fact that 
the form is oval, and that coarse Grass appears 
to follow each succeeding extension for one year 
and then resumes its normal condition. 1 can 
only suggest that the ring is formed by some 
fungoid growth in the soil, which every year 
extends. The only likely remedy of getting rid 
of the curse is to thoroughly soak the ground 
with strong lime water.—J. C. C. 

483.—Insects at the roots of plants. 

—I suppose by the description given that the 
hard, orange-coloured grubs are wire worms. 
If so, the only practical way of destroying them 
when they are in the soil is to trap them by 
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ire mare vigorous liian the older roots which 
have done duty the same season ; but if the 
stock is at all limited, all rooted pieces may bo 
employed. Rows 10 inches apart and the plants 
the same is a good distance to plant. Space is 
given then for stirring the soil during the sum¬ 
mer and getting among the plants for the re¬ 
moval of runners. All these must be kept clear 
of the plants while they are growing out-of- 
doors, so as to concentrate the energy of the 
plant into the crowns which form on the slips 
put out. If the weather be dry at first, shade 
the plants from hot sun with evergreen boughs 
thrust in the soil among the plants and supply 
them freely with water. Indeed, when estab¬ 
lished abundance of water is necessary, either 
naturally or artificially, or the leaves will soon 
be infested with red-spider, which is partial to 
them and which is generally the result of dry¬ 
ness at the roots. About the middle of Septem¬ 
ber is a good time to put the plants in the frame 
for winter flowering.—8. P. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY DWARF PEA8. 

Ufrino the past few years dwarf Peas have not 
only been greatly improved, but are now bo 
popular, especially among the owners of gardens 
of limited area, that they bid fair to drive the 
tall ones almost out of cultivation ; for the 
produce is not only as good as that of the tall 
kinds, but a very muen larger quantity can l>e 
grown without alluding other crops, and without 
that expensive item in kitchen gardens—vix.. 
Pea-sticks, or supports of any kind, as these 
i eally dwarf sorts need nothing in that way at 
all, and may be sown in rows about eighteen 
inches apart, and will produce for the space 
occupied excellent returns. There are now 
several varieties of dwarf Peas, but the kinds 
with large pods and wrinkled Peas are the 
ones that find most favour ; the demand for 
American Wonder increases every year—it is 
indeed a splendid variety. Beck’s Gem, or Tom 
Thumb, is one of the oldest of the dwarf kinds, 
iiid has done good service in the past. Little 
i iem, another early dwarf wrinkled sort, is a fine 
Pea for small gardens. William Hurst is 
probably the leading dwarf Pea of the future, and 
although the price of the seed is at present 
rather nigh it well repays the extra outlay. A 
friend of mine who grow’s for market, procured 
seed of this kind when it was a good deal higher 
in price than at present, and dibbled the same 
in singly in lines 1£ feet apart, in good soil, in 
an open sunny position, and the crop he had 
was enormous, as the haulm kept branching out 
from the base, and produced a long succession of 
the very finest wrinkled Peas at a time when 
they were realising a high price in the market. 

J. G.. Haiti*. 


damp days I shall light a petroleum lamp for a 
few hours to assist in maintaining a dry atmos- 

J here in the house. I am afraid you will find 
0-inch pots rather small to fruit them in. With 
liberal and regular feeding with liquid-manure 
as soon as a few fruits begin to Bwell you will 
get a nice ouantity ; but you would get more if 
the plants had more root-room, and they would 
want less attention in watering. If you con 
make up a bed of soil to stand the pots on and 
allow the roots to find their way through the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, you would get 
much better results.—J. C. C. 


GOOD POTATOES. 

Complaixts of the inferior quality of many 
Potatoes during the past winter have been so 
common that I hone a few’ w’ords on the way to 
grow good, sound, eatable tubers, that keep 
and cook w’cll and come to the table floury and 
white, may be acceptable to many. Last year 
was probably the w’orst Potato season ever ex¬ 
perienced, or one of them. Many had half or 
more of their total crop diseased, while auantities 
more went bad after being lifted, and nundreds 
of acres could not be dug up at all, or were not 
w’orth the trouble and expense of doing so. 
Yet so vast was the area planted with this all- 
important root, that, in spite of all, the supply 
is fully equal to the demand, and, so far, prices 
have not risen appreciably anyw'here. The 
ground with whien I have to deal is heavy, 
damp, anil cold in the extreme, consisting 


| used instead ; it was dusted in the furrows wlieu 
planting at the rate of about 4 cwt. per acre, 
and just before earthing-up a light sprinkling of 
sulphate of ammonia w as also dusted Detween the 
row’s. I kept the fork at work in between the 
latter W’henever the state of tho ground pci 
mitted its use. Now, as regards the result of 
the different varieties. Magnum Bonum did, 
on the whole, decidedly the be3t of all, produc¬ 
ing a heavy’ yield—at the rate of about 12 tons 
per acre—of sound tubers of excellent quality, 
with scarcely any disease or loss since. Satis¬ 
faction (Sutton’s) also turned out well, not more 
than 5 per cent, being diseased, and giving a 
heavy yield of very even tubers of splendid 
quality that have kept remarkably well. This 
is the handsomest Potato in cultivation, and the 
flavour fully equals its appearance, while it is 
fit to dig a month earlier than Magnum Bonum. 
The new White Beauty of Hebron is a capital 
Potato, and did well on this heavy land. The 
quality is excellent, and the roots arc sound and 
keep well, though the haulm took the disease 
rather early. Reading Giant gave a verv 
abundant yield, with a comparatively small 
proportion of disease. The Bruce much re¬ 
sembles Magnum Bonum, though the tubers are 
longer in shape, but as it did not produce more 
than a third the crop of the last it will not be 
grown again. Imperator w’as the worst of all, 
being a very light crop and more than half 
diseased. It evidently does not suit this ground. 
Veitch’s Ashleaf was a good crop, but became 
badly diseased W’hen the wet weather set in. 



}Y>Uto ** Snowdrop." Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. W. N. lilake, Medford. 


482.—Syringing' Tomatoes. —Tomatoes 
in a young state will hear syringing ; but after 
the blossoms begin to expand I never syringe ; 
the flowers set letter without. There must be 
a certain amount of humidity in the atmosphere 
for healthy growth, but Tomatoes will do with 
lees moisture in the atmosphere than most 
things. If the roots are well cared for the 
syringe may be laid aside. Too much moisture 
in the atmosphere will probably bring on disease. 
—K. H. 

- This depends altogether on circum¬ 
stances. As a rule, these plants enjoy a 
moderately dry atmosphere, but in very hot, dry 
weather many of the blooms will drop unless 
the syringe is used among the plants twice a day. 
Also after planting them out I sprinkle them 
overhead frequently to keep them up and 
encourage growth. The blossoms of very early 
plants must be artificially fertilised. Plants in 
pots require a lot of water and liquid-manure at 
the root.—B. C. R. 

- No ; it is not gt»od practice to syringe 

Tomatoes at this time of year, when they arc 
showing fruit, or, for that matter, at any other 
time, as they do best in a rather dry atmosphere. 
To secure this condition it is advisable to give a 
little fire-heat in wet or damp weather up to 
the middle of June. I, however, do not fiud 
Tomatoes pay for much extra firing. In a small 
house, which I am now growiug them in for the 
first crop, I do not intend to use any more fire- 
heat after this date (Apctf1£0th), but onicold, 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


almost entirely of stiff, yellow clay, and poor as 
well —about the worst stuff possible for Potatoes, 
in fact—yet I managed to raise, on the whole, 
a very fair crop of tubers, of which the quality 
was unusually good, with very little disease, 
while the loss since lifting has been almost nil, 
showing that the roots were thoroughly sound. 
Had certain varieticsonly been planted, the total 
result would have been much better, but some 
ten or twelve kinds were employed, with a view 
to experiments, and those that failed in part, of 
course, brought down the average. Very little 
stable or farmyard-manure was used, the chief 
dependence being placed upon artificials, prin¬ 
cipally superphosphate of lime, with a little 
sulphate of ammonia os a top-dressing. But I 
attribute the successful result chiefly to the 
liberal use of soil and clay burnt in the rough— 
a kind of “ ballast,” in fact. This was laid in 
the drills to the depth of 2 inches or 3 incites, 
and the sets placed on it, while in some cases 
the latter were covered with the same material 
as well, and w herever this was used most freely 
the more abundant, clean, and sound were the 
roots when lifted. On part of the ground a very 
little rather littery farmyard-manure w’as laid 
over the sets in tne usual w f ay, and here not 
only w’as the haulm evidently stronger aud more 
robust, but the crop was more abundant also. 
The ground w’as, however, decidedly poor to 
commence with, having had no manure to speak 
of for several years. The 
Superphosphate was applied throughout, ex¬ 
cept in the case of a few’ rows W’here guano was 


Sharpe’s Victor is very early and good in every 
way. For heavy land my choice is the first, 
three or four, aud the last one, as given. 1 
must also hore speak favourably of the Kidney 
Potato Snowdrop (here figured), an excellent 
and prolific second early sort. B. C. R. 


4RL— Carnations from seed.— I find 
seedling Carnations very hardy ; nothing seems 
to hurt them. I sow early in April—sometimes 
earlier—thinly in pots or pans. The seedlings 
for the moat part are hardened off by May, and 
out in good laud in rows a foot apart, and pricked 
6 inches between the plants in the row. In this 
position they stand till they fiower ; the singles 
and other inferior flowers being weeded out os 
soon as their true character is perceived. Several 
hundreds are grown in pots for early blooming 
under glass ; these are not planted out, but are 
pricked off and grown through the summer in 
pots, usually in those known as 32’s or C inches 
in diameter ; and are kept in a cold frame till 
Christmas, they are then moved into a green 
house where there is a little warmth, and arc 
kept near the glass. In this house they begin 
to flower towards the end of April, aud con 
tinue in bloom till the end of June, and arc 
useful for producing a lot of flowers for cutting. 
It is not necessary to sow in heat, as they will 
grow sown thinly in light sandy soil in a cold 
frame, but they come earlier and get stronger 
if a little heat is given.—E. H. 

- The seeds of Carnations should he sown 

in pots or pans ia-^e soil about the eud of 
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March. When the seed-leaves are fully grown 
prick out the plants in boxes about 3 inches 
apart. When they are well established and 
inured to the open air plant them at once in the 
open garden in deep, rich, well-manured ground. 
They will form good strong plants by the end of 
the season ; ana if planted out about 15 inches 
asunder where they are to flower they will defy 
the winter, and produce flowers the following 
season 100 or more blooms on each plant.— 
J. D. E. 


FRUIT 

RUST ON GRAPES. 

This is caused in many ways, and unless the 
drastic remedy of cutting away large numbers 
of the affected berries be followed out, it is 
difficult to get rid of it; indeed, in many in¬ 
stances it affects the whole bunoh. I have seen 
this occur very often in old-fashioned flue- 
heated houses, as the sulphurous fumes have 
escaped through the crevices of the flue, thus 
causing the injury. In houses heated with hot 
water this should not be, unless the pipes are 
covered with sulphur before the skin of the 
Grapes is sufficiently hardened to resist the 
fumes. It is surprising what a small amount of 
sulphur injures the berries in their early growth. 
I have seen sulphur used with great advantage 
for red-spider by those who understand its 
danger, but it is not safe for anyone to use it in¬ 
discriminately. Hot-water pipes are mostly 
placed out of sight as much m possible ; at any 
rate, they are frequently covered with staging, 
or made use of in some way, and it often occurs 
that these pipes are thickly coated with sulphur, 
and this is left on until that on the top side is 
nearly washed away. In some cases the under 
part of the pipes retains the sulphur dressing, 
and is often the cause of rust, as the pipes are 
kept warm for the Vines in bloom, ana just as 
the berries set the sulphur does the injury, not 
being thought of. It will no doubt be said that 
anyone can readily tell if there are fumes of 
sulphur, but such is not always the case, as often 
the quantity left is so small. The pipes in 
many vineries are often planted yearly, and 
when this is done it is of great advantage, as it 
removes all dirt and insects lurking in crevices, 
and presents a neat appearance, besides remov¬ 
ing all tiaces of sulphur. I use a black varnish 
for this purpose, and it answers well. I have 
seen rust caused by the fumes from coke being 
driven into the house through an open light; 
also by the stokehole being placed close to a 
vinery door, so that when the fire has been 
stopped the sulphur fumes have caused much 
injury. As is well known, rust is most common 
in early houses where a great amount of heat is 
applied. Draughts are also bad, and at times 
cause the mischief. Rubbing the berries in any 
way also causes it, even if slightly touched by 
the hair when the berries are young and tender. 
Handling the bunches, too, in thinning is often 
the cause of injury, the greatest care at that 
stage being required; careful airing is also 
necessary. Another matter worth attention, 
especially with young beginners, is the careful 
use of the syringe at this time, as if the water 
is applied with force it causes rust when the 
bunches are set, and before the skin is suffi¬ 
ciently hardened to resist it. G. 


COLOUR IN APPLES. 

It would seem obvious that certain districts of 
England enjoy special favour in the production 
of colour on Apples, and although we Know that 
colour of skin by no means signifies quality of 
flesh or flavour, yet colour is a very important 
marketable commodity, and may well be sought 
for if possible. The districts of England where 
the samples of highest colour are generally 
found seem to be Rent and Sussex and the 
western counties of Devonshire, Somerset, 
Gloucester, and Hereford. Perhaps some others 
could put in an equally good claim, and it may 
be that, so far as the western counties are con¬ 


cerned, colour iB found so largely naturally 
the numerous cider varieties grown, that 
have got to attribute to the west colour p 
ductiveness on ordinary edible Apples beyc 
its deserts. It is evident, however, that colt 
is a product of warmth allied to ample light s 
sunshine. So far, that is less obtainable n 
the metropolis or northward than south or w« 
That fact seems spec“^ w r ^ *u. > A i 
I ■ ' ■ rr 
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and west, therefore, as being the best or, at 
least, most probably successful districts for 
market Apple culture. Soil, too, seems to have 
very much to do with colour production, and 
both chalk and gravel share the honours, 
although it would seem as if chalk, cool as it 
may be to the roots, yet gives the best results. 
Trade growers, as a rule, in setting up their 
show samples of Apples rarely give information 
as to the sort of trees producing them, or anything 
as to soil and general treatment. Many gar¬ 
deners have 

Antipathy to colour of a specially rich kind 
in Apples, because held tobetne natural ally to 
indifferent quality. That seetns to be taking an 
extreme view of the case. Where soil and 
climate will really produce brilliant colour, as 
sometimes seen, for instance, on Cox's Orange 
Pippin, we have no right to conclude that such 
colour is obtained at the expense of quality. 
The prejudice is doubtless derived from the fact 
that many of the very deeply-coloured varieties 
are of indifferent flavour ; hence the common con¬ 
demnation of colour in Apples. Rut whilst it is 
evident that soil and climate are great colour 
factors, it is equally certain that many fairly 
good varieties colour pretty well generally, and 
with remarkable beauty. Specially there is the 
Duchess's Favourite, Worcester Pearmain, M&re 
de Manage, Baumann's Red Reinette, and. many 
others which colour so well generally. In attempt¬ 
ing to counteract American competition in 
Apples, it is very evident that we must not hope 
to succeed with many of our green, brown, or 
pale-coloured sorts. Colour is a market require¬ 
ment, and one which we cannot afford to ignore. 
Not only, therefore, should good, natural colour¬ 
ing sorts be sought for, but also we should have 
our chief Apple-producing districts in those 
counties where warmth and soil greatly assist 
in colour production. For all the ordinary re¬ 
quirements of the market up to November we 
have plenty of early kinds which can hardly be 
improved upon. Then outside competition begins 
about that month, and therefore we want in 
coloured sorts not only good eating varieties, but 
good keeping ones. B. 


480.— Rlbston Pippin Apple.—There is 
no more reliable bearing Apple tl&n the 
Ribston Pippin. Therefore, the conditions under 
which the tree is growing must be at fault in 
some way. In all probability the blossoms are 
injured by spring frost or rough wind. If the 
tree is in an exposed place, I advise you to take 
it up in the autumn and replant it in a more 
sheltered place. If you think the head of the 
tree is too large to mqve with safety, reduce the 
branches to half their length before moving. 
The better plan, however, would be to head the 
branches back one autumn and transplant the 
next.—J. C. C. 

464. —Espalier fruit-trees. — The in¬ 
formation sent is not very clear, as you do not 
make it plain whether the trees are to be trained 
to the fence or grown in espalier form against 
it, but separate from it. If the branches can be 
secured to the fence fan-trained trees would be 
best. In that case Morello Cherries would do 
admirably, as would also such Plums as Early 
Prolific and Victoria. The two last-mentioned 
fruits would also do in espalier form fairly well, 
and you might include Lord Suffield Apple.— 


-Plant Morello Cherries, cooking Plums, and Red and 

White Currants. All the above will suooeed. I have had 
splendid crops of Victoria Plums on ths north side of a 
similar fence ; also Morello Cherries.—E. H. 


462.— Tan for Melons and Cucum¬ 
bers —If short of good fresh manure you may 
use tan for fermenting purposes if you wish ; 
but manure alone, when well prepared, is the 
best, as the heat is more lasting. If you deoide 
to use the Tan do not let the quantity exceed 
one third, and if it is qnite fresh have it laid out 
thin on the ground for a few days to get rid of 
the strong fumes.—J. C. C. 


-Tan may be mixed with the stable-manure for hot¬ 
beds, though I should prefer all manure. Let the blending 
be well done, as Cucumbers do not suooeed so well with 
the roots in oontact with tan.—E. H. 


468.—Planting Gooseberries, Ac.— 
Gooseberries should not be less than 5 feet apart, 
and on very good land 6 inches. More space 
for some kinds will be an advantage. Currants, 
Red and White, may go a little doser, but not 
much. Black Currants on good land will re¬ 
quire as much space as Gooseberries. Plant 


Raspberries 18 inches apart for training on wires, 
and the rows 6 feet apart. For stakes, 4 feet 
apart in the rows will be about the right dis¬ 
tance.—E. H. 


FORCED PLANTS AFTER FLOWERING. 

When plants have been brought on in heat mid 
are kept in a warm greenhouse during their 
flowering period, it follows as a matter. of 
course, u they are turned out-of-doors and ex¬ 
posed to the keen winds of early spring, that 
the freshly-expanded foliage will be destroyed, 
and the plants greatly injured thereby. Atten¬ 
tion has Deen directed to this waste by various 
writers from time to time, more especially with 
regard to bulbous plants, which are imported 
pnncipally from Holland at a considerable ex¬ 
pense, and after the first flowering are discarded. 
True, they cannot be expected to attain their 
previous perfection unless grown especially for 
the purpose. Still, if hardened off gradually 
and planted out in spring in pots where they can 
remain undisturbed, most of them will soon 
recruit their strength, and serve to beautify the 
places in which tney have been planted. In 
this way Tulips, Hyacinths, Scillas, Crocuses, 
and other things might be much better employed 
than by being consigned to the rubbish-heap 
when their beauty is over, and many a cheerless 

r t could be beautiful at little or no expense. 

many bulbs are forced into bloom by Christ¬ 
mas, or, at all events, during the first month of 
the year, it is necessary, in order to give them a 
favourable opportunity to recruit themselves, 
they should be protected till the severe weather 
is past. A frame where they will have plenty 
of light is the best for the purpose. Spiraeas, 
too, will need time for their tender Fern-like 
leaves to become hardened before they are 
planted out, and the plants should be kept 
watered, otherwise they will soon suffer, while 
in the case of the Lily of the Valley much the 
same may be said. Indian Azaleas are frequently 
returned to a cool greenhouse or frame directly 
their flowering season is over, regardless of the 
fact that they have for some time previously 
been in a much higher temperature. To the 
various hardy shrubs the above remarks apply 
with equal force, as protection from frosts and 
cutting winds is necessary in order to enable 
them to recover from the treatment to which 
they have been subjected. A common error is 
to allow them to become too dry after flowering. 
Of course, the more heat the various plants are 
subjected to to induce them to bloom, so much 
more care will they need afterwards. T. 


Streptosolen Jameson!.— This has been 
described as a summer-blooming plant, but it 
may also be had in flower much earlier in the 
year if facilities exist for its culture, and the 
plants are grown on for that purpose. It is an 
old plant in gardens, having been introduced 
about forty years ago, but it seems to have been 
lost to cultivation for some time, and for its 
reintroduction we are, I believe, indebted to Mr. 
Andr4, who found it in Ecuador in 1882, and 
having been successful in importing it, the plant 
soon became popular. It forms rather a soft* 
growing, freely-branched shrub with small ov»te 
leaves and broad terminal panicles of blossoms. 
The flowers, which are each about the size of a 
shilling, are yellow when first expanded, but 
they change to a deep-orange-red. It grows 
and flowers well with ordinary treatment in the 
temperature of a warm greenhouse. This 
Streptosolen is of very easy propagation and 
culture, for in the spring cuttings will strike 
root in a few days. Aphides are the principal 
insect pests which attack the plant, and they 
can be readily kept in check by gentle fumiga¬ 
tion. The Streptosolen in Question is by some 
included in the genus Browailia, one member of 
which, B. elata, makes a pretty little pot plant 
for the greenhouse, and flowers during the 
autumn and winter. For winter blooming the 
seeds should be sown in pots soon after mid¬ 
summer and sheltered by a frame. As soon as 
the young plants are above ground plenty of air 
must be given, the object being then to 
encourage as stout and sturdy a growth as pos¬ 
sible. As soon as the pots get full of roots a 
little liquid-manure occasionally will be of 
service, and in order to maintain a succession of 
blooms throughout the winter, three or four sow¬ 
ings should be made at intervals of about a fort¬ 
night.—T. : 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

THE SAVIN (JUNIPERUS SABINA). 
Few of the Binall-growing Conifers are more 
beautiful and useful than the common Savin and 
its forms, but particularly that one known popu¬ 
larly as the Tamarix-leaved (J. tamariscifolia). 
For carpeting the ground, planting on dry banks 
where little else save the Furze could grow, 
along the margins of thick shrubberies, or 
beneath the not too dense shade of our half¬ 
standard park trees, the Savins are amongst the 
most useful of dwarf-growing coniferous shrubs. 
A pretty combination is afforded in the interest¬ 
ing garden at Goddendene, near Bromley, by 
the free use of the Tamarix-leaved Juniper with 
herbaceous plants, fine broad masses breaking 
up the beds every here and there, and lending 
quite an unusual charm to that class of garden¬ 
ing. But to see this same Juniper used as a 
lawn plant instead of Grass is certainly remark¬ 
ably strange, and yet that it can be so used, 
everyone who has been privileged to see that 
velvety lawn has frankly admitted. The plants 
were inserted when hardly a foot in spread of 
shoots, and at about 15 inches apart, the most 
procumbent in a nursery border being chosen 
for the purpose. Great care and attention were 


at all. Although usually grow n against a wall, 
it will make a pretty bush in all but the most 
exposed and cold situations. The rosette-like 
double orange flowers are exceedingly effective 
at this season hanging from every slender twig. 
The commonest kind is the double flowered, and 
a major or large-flowered form is even finer than 
the type. There is, however, a single-flowered 
form which makes a pretty and graceful bush, 
but it is rarely met with. A variegated-leaved 
kind, too, is pretty, but rather tender. In 
favoured localities the Kerria is well worth 
planting, and the contrast between its orange 
blooms and silvery leaves is pretty and uncom¬ 
mon. It is sometimes grown as a greenhouse 
plant in lets favoured localities, and, grown in 
this way, it is highly ornamental.—A. 

GUELDER ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that the Guelder 
Rose will not force or bear artificial heat, but 
it depends greatly on the time of starting the 
plants and now much warmth they are subjected 
to, as I have never experienced the least difficulty 
in getting them to flower in March or April if 
brought on slowly. I always keep them in pots 
and plunge them in the open as soon as they are 
turned out of the greenhouse or conservatory— 


If any sunshine reaches the side of the barn in 
question, it would be worth while to try a 
Tropaeolum speciosum. This is not fond of sun¬ 
shine, but needs a very little to do well; it 
brings a mass of bloom, and grows in the same 
place year after year, only needing a yearly 
mulch* of stable-manure in autumn. Common 
Nasturtiums, too, would bloom a little and grow 
tall if sown at once and trained up the barn, 
covering it quickly with some green before the 
rest grow up.—I. 

- Hardy climbing Roses should do well, 

but I presume that you know that Ivy would 
do better than anything else. Climbing Roses 
would, however, cover the building sooner than 
Ivy. The best Roses for a north aspect are 
Gloire de Dijon, Williams’ Evergreen, Felicity 
Perpetu^, and Dundee Rambler. In such a cold 
aspect the ground should be deeply dug and 
heavily manured for whatever you may plant. 
If you plant Roses now you ought to get the 
plants established in pots.—J. C. C. 

472.— Paraffin-oil and plants.— It is not 
Bale to use pure paraffin-oil for plants ; a wine- 
glassful of oil in a gallon of water will be strong 
enough for syringing purposes upon plants in the 
midst of growth, ft may be used stronger upon 
old fruit-trees when leafless, or 







Our Readers' Illustrations : The Savin (Juni 
by Mr. W. 


“rus Sabina). Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent 
MoConnel, Tan-y-bwleh, North Wales. 


to destroy eggs of insects upon 
Plums or other fruits before 
the buds begin to move. Mice 
or birds will not touch seeds 
which have been dressed with 
paraffin - oil, but the seeds 
should not be soaked in oil, as 
is sometimes recommended. 
The result will be safer and 
quite as effective if the seeds 
are dressed with oil without 
immersion.—E. H. 

- There is much miscon¬ 
ception with regard to paraffin- 
oil; this is really a thick, 
pitch-like matter, quite un- 
suited to any plant life. What 
is really meant is petroleum, a 
mineral oil, and which is burnt 
in lamps. This is a capital in¬ 
secticide for most plants, but it 
must be used with great care, 
and the plants must be in a 
proper state to receive it—that 
is, there must be no tender 
young leaves, or the slightest 
neglect will destroy them. One 
wineglassful to 4 gallons clean, 
cold water is safe, but at the 
same time the oil must be con¬ 
tinually mixed with the w r ater. 
The best way to do this is to 
have two syringes going at the 
same time, one to apply the 
mixture to the plants, the 
branches of which ought to be 


necessary for the first three years, so that all 
upward shoots were either cut off entirely, or 
w'here a bare space appeared near at hand, 
pegged firmly down. A heavy roller was passed 
over the ground twice a week, pruning and 
pegging regularly attended to, and now the 
lawn is as level as could well be desired and can 
be walked across with perfect ease. The idea 
was certainly a novel one, but that it had been 
a decided success cannot be denied. Growing 
alone as a garden or lawn shrub the Savin is a 
plant of the greatest interest, the neat, not stiff 
habit of growth and peculiar blue-grey of the 
shoots being so uncommon and contrasting 
markedly with the general run of our garden 
and shrubbery occupants. The mode of growth 
is quite decumbent, while the tips of the shoots 
ramify and jut out here and there in a most 
agreeable manner. A description of the plant’s 
habit is quite unnecessary, it being truthfully 
depicted in the annexed illustration. There is 
a variegated form of sometimes pleasing appear¬ 
ance, but in some specimens the variegation is 
sickly and repulsive. W. 


The Jew’s Mallow (Kerria).— This 

pretty old shrub is commoner in cottage gardens 
than in larger ones, and whilst it is no uncom¬ 
mon sight to see fine bushes upon the walls of 



that is, provided the weather is favourable. 
Why people fail, I think, in flowering Guelder 
Roses under glass, is in lifting plants and starting 
them at once instead of treating them in the w~ay 
referred to. If not grown in pots, they ought to 
be dug up as soon as the leaves fall, and be 
potted at once, so as to give them a fair chance 
to root before they are called on to start, and 
then they have strength to push forth their 
buds. The soil most suitable for growing them 
in when in pots is a good loam, and when making 
their young shoots they should have liberal 
supplies of weak liquid-manure. Increase of the 
Guelder mav be effected either by layers or 
cuttings, ancl if the latter mode is chosen they 
should be put in early in autumn. The best 
wood for forming the cuttings is that made 
during the summer, and about 8-inch lengths 
are the best, cut so as to have a bud at bottom 
and top, and inserted 6 inches or so deep in the 
ground, as then they are certain to root. D. 

419.— Creeper for a bam. — The best 
Creeper for such a position would be Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, which does not mind a north situation, 
and though it does not flower, the magnificent 
effect produced in autumn, when its leaves turn 
red, is equally handsome. Giant Ivy and varie¬ 
gated Ivy might also be grown in such a situa¬ 
tion, and this, being evergreen, will look well 
all the winter, when the Ampelopsis is bare. 


thoroughly saturated with it as 
well as the leaves, if scale or mealy-bug is to be 
destroyed. The Becond syringe is used for 
mixing the oil with the water by constantly 
syringing backwards and forwards into the 
vessel containing the oil and water. Managed 
in this manner the oil is safe for the majority of 
plants, but in inexperienced hands it is a dan¬ 
gerous compound. There are many other safer 
remedies to rid plants of insect life. One of the 
best is Tobacco-powder; certainly for aphides 
it is efficacious. Soft-soap is also to be relied 
upon for many insect pests of a minor kind. If 
“ Lady Mary Hope ” would describe the insects 
which are troublesome to her plants I might be 
able to suggest a remedy which would, per¬ 
haps, be safer than resorting to petroleum ?—E. 
Molyneux. 

399.— Raising a Water Lily from 
seed. —I have lately raised a nice batch of 
Water Lilies from seed, and the details of 
my successful practice may be given for the 
guidance of others. I merely sowed the seed 
experimentally. I gathered two pods from 
plants that were purchased last spring, and 
potted and plunged in a pond temporarily till 
autumn, when they were taken out and planted. 
It was when the plants were taken out in the 
autumn that the seed-pods were discovered, and, 
as the seed looked good, I determined to try it. 
It w’as sown at once (in separate pots, as the 
kinds were different) in an open sandy soil, and 
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the pots were each placed in a little bell-glass, 
which was inverted, and sufficient water poured 
in just to cover the surface of the soil in the 
pots that contained the seed. This was done 
in a warm greenhouse, and there the seed 
remained throughout the winter. A little 
water was given occasionally to replace that 
which had evaporated. About the middle of 
March the plants began to appear. As soon as 
the first broad leaf had developed and a second one 
was showing they were carefully lifted from the 
seed-pot and potted off singly. The pots were 
then stood in a large wooden receptacle, about a 
foot in depth, pitched to make it hold water, 
and they were just covered with water, which 
will be increased as the plants get stronger. 
Although Water Lilies may be grown in deep or 
shallow water, when raising young plants it is 
of the highest importance that they be not too 
deeply immersed. It is an interesting operation 
if one does not mind the extra trouble it 
involves. One seed-pod gave about twenty 
plants.—A. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
There are many most beautiful flowers from 
amongst those grown in our stoves and green¬ 
houses which cannot be cut with any length of 
stem. For these shallow ^lass dishes are very suit¬ 
able when they holdasufficientamountof waterto 
keep the flowers fresh. The Stephanotis belongs 
to this category ; it is very rare that any length 
of stem can be had witn this unless it is the 
terminal truss upon a shoot, but this even then 
is not very convenient. Given a shallow dish, 
some Moss, sufficient to form a thin layer, 
should be placed in the bottom, Sphagnum being 
preferred. This Moss will keep the flowers 
somewhat in position, besides which it greatly 
assists in preventing the -water frem being 
spilled over the sides. When the desired 
quantity of water has been added, then the 
Moss will float and be found to serve a good 
purpose. These shallow dishes can be used 
of moderate size only with good effect, and 
upwards into larger sizes according to the 
purpose for which they are required. Before 
placing any flowers in such vases, a surface 
covering with the fringe overhanging the sides 
of some light Fern should be chosen. The 
common Maiden-hair of our houses, or the 
British form, are for this purpose very suitable. 
The first named, when well hardened, will last 
the longest, but the latter is a most pleasing 
change, especially at this season of the year, 
with its delicate shades of pale-green, than 
which nothing in its way could be more beau¬ 
tiful. The dwarf forms of Davallias could also 
be used, so also could the fronds of the Gold 
and Silver Ferns, inverting the fronds if needful 
to better display their peculiar beauties. 
Besides these there are other kinds of suitable 
foliage, such as the leaves of Caladium argyrites, 
small shoots of Fittonia argyroneura, &c. With 
a good preparation, by way of a carpeting, no 
great amount of flowers is really required. 
They never need be used to fill up, as some 
would term it; that has already been done in 
the groundwork. Stephanotis could be used by 
itself with very good effect in these vases, or it 
could have one other colour mixed with it; 
the flowers of Ipomaea Horsfallia*, for instance, 
would look well (for one or two days); so also 
would those of Dipladenia boliviensis or pale- 
blue Violets. Many of the Orchid family could 
be made the very best use of in these flat vases ; 
the Dendrobes, for instance, with which but 
little stem can be had, flowers of the Phalsenop- 
sis and of the smaller kinds of Cattleyas, or 
single blossoms of the larger kinds of Odonto- 
glossums. Gardenias, too, could be conveniently 
arranged in these shallow dishes with some of 
their own foliage. Omitting a too free use of 
scented flowers, these arrangements are appro¬ 
priate to either the drawing-room or the dining- 
table, being infinitely better than making a free 
use of wire as artificial stems when it can be 
dispensed with entirely. J. 


r Plants suitable for a porch.— 

This porch with a south-east aspect should be 
a good place for plants, and the difficulty of 
too great dryness is easily overcome. “ North 
Britain” seems to have made an unfortunate 
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selection, as Arum Lilies, Ericas, and Azaleas all 
need a specially damp atmosphere. Let him try 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and India-rubber-plants, 
Zonal Pelargoniums in variety, and bulbs and 
Spiraeas for next winter, with Tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, and any of the mass of summer¬ 
flowering plants at once. The ventilation should 
be from an open light at the top, but if this is 
not feasible, one must try what can be done 
without it. A layer of Moss (well dried and 
picked over for insects) may be laid on the 
ground on either side of the centre path and 
kept damp with a rosed watering-pot, or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre can be laid down in the same way. A 
thorough soaking given to this every evening 
and again in the morning in hot weather will 
supply plenty of damp to the air, especially if 
both doors are shut up at night, leaving only 
the upper light open, if there be one. It appears 
likely that much of the damage done in winter 
was in consequence of the intense cold, when, of 
course, dampness would be a disadvantage. A 
good-sized colza-oil lamp, kept well supplied 
with oil and burning night and day in frosty 
weather, would remedy this to a great extent, 
especially if the outer door were kept shut in 
cold weather. But the fumes of a gas-stove are 
fatal to plants, and this could only be used safely 
in summer, when plenty of ventilation could be 
put on at the same time and the air damped 
regularly, as above. Gas dries the air to such an 
extent that but little plant-life can survive in it, 
besides giving out a deadly poison. Wherever 
it is used there should be an outlet for this above 
the gas jet, and all plants should be placed as 
far off as possible from it. It is not nearly so 
dangerous to plant-life in summer, as the fresh 
air let in by open windows and doors modify 
its evil effects, especially where a thoroughly 
damp layer of Moss or fibre is below the plants. 
A garden-syringe will be found useful to damp 
the sides and back of the porch thoroughly in 
the evening, where a rosed watering-pot cannot 
reach, and the doors should be closed at once 
after this operation.—R. 

425.—Buying Bouvardias, &c.— These 
charming plants can be bought at any time 
between May and August, when they bloom. 
Unless “Newburgh” has a frame in whidli to 
place them, it will be better not to purchase 
before June, or the plants may receive a check 
from cold winds. At the end of J une the plants 
may be grown out-of-doors, their pots protected 
from the sun by ashes, in a sunny situation, or 
in the shelter of an open frame, when they will 
soon form flower-buds. It is not, however, the 
young plants struck this spring which will 
flower in August; they do not usually show 
bloom until October, and “ Newburgh ” will 
have to buy established plants of last year’s 
growth to have summer Blooms this season. 
The excellent article on the “ Culture of Bou¬ 
vardias,” in Gardening, April 16th, page 88, 
renders it unnecessary to go into the particulars 
of their cultivation again at present. —J. L. R. 

430. — Plants for a mission-room 
border. —The best way to fill the long border 
in question at a slight expense would be with 
herbaceous plants, as they will go on year after 
year without much trouble, only requiring one 
thorough doing up in spring, when a mulch of 
leaf-mould should be spread over the bed, and 
worked in. Perennial Sunflowers, White and 
Spotted Foxgloves, tall Blue Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Pinks, Delphi¬ 
niums, Perennial Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Scarlet 
Lychnis, Pansies, and many other hardy things 
may be planted at once in groups, placing the 
higher-growing plants, such as Foxgloves, Sun¬ 
flowers, and brilliant Blue Delphiniums in masses 
at intervals, and working round these with 
groups of the rest, except Pinks and Pansies, 
which, being quite low, should be kept for the 
foreground, alternated perhaps with various 
Sedums and Polyanthus, Primroses, Anemones, 
and Auriculas. But if a quick effect at a low 
price be needed Shirley Poppies (which can be 
had from seed), Nasturtiums (which will climb a 
considerable way up the walls, too, if trained), 
and Virginian Stocks can be sown at once, and 
the bed filled up as plants can be procured with 
perennials later on. Mignonette, too, sown 
broadcast, but very thinly, covers a lot of 

g round, and fills the air with fragrance. If 
owers are needed for early spring, bulbs may be 
planted in September and October. Crocus, 
Tulips, Daffodils, Snowdrops, &c., and Purple 


Arabia, Hepaticas, Forget-me-not, and White 
Alyssum saxatile will make a rare show, all 
these being best planted in autumn. Clematis 
montana (a lovely white kind of Clematis), which 
grows rapidly over a house, and C. Jackmani 
(purple) will be good creepers, with a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, a Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, a 
Virginian Creeper, and a double White Jasmine. 
But these creepers will not do much this year 
possibly, so tliat a few seeds of Tropceolum 
canariense, with a plant or two of Eccremocarpus 
scaber (scarlet), Cobaea scandens (purple), or 
Lophoapermum scandens (pale-pink), will be best 
for this season, the perennials being carefully 
planted in well-dug and manured soil in October 
next, when they will start early in the following 
spring.—J. 

431.—Palm Latania borbonica in a 
room. —This is not one of the best kinds of 
Palms for standing in a room, but if gas be not 
burned it may do well. It appears, however, to 
be rather out of health, the withered tips indi¬ 
cating some faulty state of the roots; perhaps 
it has been starved for want of water. Palms 
do not often require repotting, and are better 
without it, unless there are indications of worms 
(worm-casts on the surface) in the tub, when it 
would be best to send it to an experienced gar¬ 
dener for repotting, and desire him to keep it 
for a month in a warm, damp atmosphere to in¬ 
duce root-action to recommence. The leaves 
must be kept thoroughly clean with a sponge 
and luke-warm water, and it will be well for 
“ C. E. F. S.” to look carefully for scale or other 
blight on the stems and leaves, and remove them 
by sponging with soft-soap and water, if dis 
coverable. It would not do to cut off much of 
the leaves, and if the dead tips are removed it 
should be carefully done with a pair of scissors, 
not cutting quite to the edge of the green part. 
Palms need plenty of water during the summer, 
and even in winter must never be dust-dry. It 
is, however, a mistake to give them driblets of 
water daily. This only results in rotting the 
upper roots, while those at the bottom of the 
pot shrivel for want of water. A thorough 
soaking with luke-warm water, given occasion 
ally in winter and often in summer (when the 
plant is well established), will nourish all the 
roots, and it is easy to know when this is re 
quired by laying a finger on the surface-soil. 
If the finger be at all stained there is no need 
of water, but otherwise, a good watering should 
at once be given. Palms do well out-of-doors 
during summer, but must be housed early in 
September, as they will not stand frost.— 
J. L. R. 

433.—Primula obconica in a room. 

Opinions differ as to the effect of this plant. 
Some people have described very unpleasant 
symptoms resulting from handling it, while 
others are totally unaffected by it. But as the 
same phenomena may be seen in the case of hay - 
fever and various other evil effects of vegetable 
irritant poisons, which act in a perfectly 
different way on various human beings, making 
some extremely ill, while others go scot free. 
This is not so wonderful after all ; and perhaps 
“ Mrs. Victor Hickley ” will do wisely to choose 
some other plant for her drawing-room. Person 
ally, I do not admire this Primula ; it always to 
me looks poor and faded beside the lovely 
Chinese varieties, and its only merit is that it 
blooms almost continuously. But, in my estij 
mation, this is a doubtful benefit, as the plant 
gets old and shabby, and we miss the variety 
which is always charming.—J. L. R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM SPECIOSUM. 

In t reply to “ H. B.” and “ Brixtonian,” this 
Dendrobe (here figured) was first introduced 
into this country from Australia by Allan 
Cunningham, nearly seventy years ago, and 
some thirty or forty years ago it had become 
common. It was always a favourite plant of 
mine, and I used to grow and flower it annually. 
D. speciosum flowers early as a rule, usually in 
February and March, after which the plant 
should be encouraged to make its growth. This 
may be done by giving it heat and moisture. 
During the growing season I recommend that 
the plant be stood in the East India-house, well 
exposed to the light, and treated to a liberal 
supply of water. When the bulb is fully formed 
it should be gradually inured to a lower tem¬ 
perature and water withheld. About the month 
of July or August the plant may be stood in the 
open air, fully exposed to the sun and without 
any water. A glass light must be kept con¬ 
venient to put over it in the event of a downfall 
of rain, because no water should bo given it 
until the flower-spikes begin to swell. The 
bulbs are stout and surmounted by thick, 
leathery, oblong, shining green leaves, which 
last many years. The old, leafless bulbs should 


owner ; but this will depend to a great extent 
upon how the plants are treated. They should 
be potted in well-drained pots, and the plants 
should be allowed to sit on a little mound of 
earth above the pot’s rim; or they may be 
basketed in a similar manner, watered in after¬ 
wards, and then placed in the Cattleya-house, 
keeping the moisture of the house fairly heavy 
and giving them a light sprinkling overhead 
about once in the day on fine days, such as we 
have been getting ; but on days such as now 
(when I am writing this), when we feel almost 
as if we had returned to the dreary days of 
winter, greater care is necessary in giving water 
both to the plants themselves and to the quan¬ 
tity of moisture maintained in the atmosphere. 
For soil use good brown peat fibre, to which 
should be added some chopped Sphagnum Moss 
and some moderate-sized nodules of charcoal. 
The plants should be potted firmly, and, as be¬ 
fore stated, they should be elevated slightly above 
the pot’s rim, which allows the flowers to sit like 
a beautiful wreath beneath the foliage. The 
species here named is an old one, having been 
growing in our gardens upwards of fifty years, 
and it well deserves a place in any and every 
garden, large or small. The plant when estab¬ 
lished grows well in the coolest end of the 
Cattleya-house, and it may be placed during the 
summer season in the warmest end of the 


others, and also the one whose name stands at 
the head of this article, are all of them forms of 
this plant. What the plant is which was figured 
and described by Bateman in his monograph of 
the Odontoglossum under the name of O. atro- 
purpureum I cannot say, but I should say it 
also must be referred to this species. This 
question is asked by a “Bury Reader,” who 
also enquires if I have seen this plant? No, I 
have not; but, judging by the plate referred to, 
it must be a very fine thing. It is now fifty 
years ago since this Orchid was first found by 
M. Linden, of Brussels, growing at about 
G,000 feet elevation ; but the plant was not in¬ 
troduced in a living state into this country until 
some twenty years later, or a little more. The 
species varies very considerably, consequent 
upon its being scattered over such a wide extent 
of territory, and, moreover, it appears to mix 
freely with other species, and thus brings about 
diverse forms, some being very inferior both in 
shape, size, and colour. O. sceptrum is 
a plant found by the collector Wallis, who 
discovered it in 1868 and sent it to Belgium to 
his employer, M. Linden, from whose estab¬ 
lishment it was first put into commerce. 
It is a free-growing Orchid, and likewise a very 
free bloomer, producing its many-flowered race¬ 
mes in great abundance. The blooms each mea¬ 
sure nearly 3 inches across, and are waxy in tex¬ 
ture, the sepals and petals being round and full, 
and, in the best forms, having a ground colour 
of rich-yellow, spotted and blotched with bright 
chestnut. It remains in full perfection for a 
very long time, and frequently the (lower-spikes 
require to be cut off to prevent injury to the 
plants. In the event of such being the case, a 
very good plan is to have some little upright 
slender tin tubes to hold water for putting the 
spike of bloom in. These, if stood amongst the 
plants, have quite a natural effect, and this is 
produced, too, without causing the plants to 
“suffer” in any way. The flower-spikes so 
treated will last fresh for two or three weeks. 
My Orchid loving readers should all of them 
provide themselves with some of these tin 
appliances. They will be found to be exceed¬ 
ingly useful, whilst they are very cheap, and I 
recommend them as being highly beneficial and 
necessary where a lot of Orchids are gathered 
together. Odontoglossum sceptruin grows 
naturally with the charming O. crispum, and it 
thrives equally well with it under cultivation, 
as it likes the same cool atmosphere, and it 
should be potted in similar soil. It is about 
the same size as O. crispum, the ordinary type 
being stronger growing. From now until abaut 
the end of June is about the normal time to see 
it in its beauty, so that my readers may look 
about them during the next two months and 
select a good bright-coloured variety of this 
Orchid. Matt. Bb amble. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS OF THE LEEANUM 
GROUP. 

Ix compliance with the gentleman's advice who 
recently expressed an opinion that perhaps I 
did not like the Slipper Orchids, I here give a 
some what rough outline of some very interesting 
member of this group of Lady’s Slipper Orchids. 
The plants belonging to this group have all had 
C. Spieerianum for one of the parents, and there 
are many forms of the plant called after Mr. 
Lee, which, although not differing essentially, 
yet do vary from each other in many points. 
I'he variety was first brought into notice by the 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, and after¬ 
wards by many others. The dorsal sepal of the 
flower is very Urge and white; the base is 
marked with a spot or blotch of pale-green, and 
h iving lines of purple spots running up it for 
about half the distance, leaving the remaining 
part pure snow-white. The lower sepal is white, 
tinged with green, spotted; petals slightly 
decurved, frilled on the upper edge, plain on the 
inferior edge, yellowish-green on the margin; the 
central portions being tawny, with darker veins, 
and the pouch-like lip is of medium size and ot 
a reddish-brown colour, with darker veins. This 
is a winter bloomer, and it is a most charming 
viriety. The form called superbum is a very 
fi le one, but the best of all that I have observed 
is one called giganteum, in the possession of 
Mr. Cypher, of Cheltenham, which has flowers 
of greit size, and they are very thick and fleshy. 
The plant called C. Masareelianum comes near 
this variety, but is a larger and bolder bloom, 
beautifully lined^ijthj p^^gji^ple spols on the 
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be cut away graduallyas the plant gains strength. 
The spike is pendent, from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
length, sometimes more, raceme dense, the 
flowers being creamy-white and pleasantly 
fragrant. Treated in the above manner, if the 
plant has arrived at a flowering size, it will not 
fail to bloom annually. It is found at various 
places for over a thousand miles along the 
Australian coast, but always near the banks of 
rivers. Matt. Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIA TORTILIS. 

A dried flower is sent to me for a name of this 
Orchid by “ Thomas Spearing,” who says he has 
received it with some plants from Mexico 
through a friend. He says the plants are in 
fair condition, and he asks how he is to treat 
them, and when he may expect them to flower ? 
As to when they may be expected to flower, 
that will depend very much on how they are 
treated, and when they were collected, &c. 
Now, the plants being just brought from their 
native country to this one here in England 
would lead one to suppose they were collected 
after they had made their growth and were 
resting, and they had consequently perfected 
their flower-buds even long before they are 
visible to the naked eye. If such is the case, 
soon after the plants begin to move some flowers 
may push their way int/'mJticejind de]i|ht,_the 
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Odontoglossum-house ; but “ T. S.” will lie quite 
right in keeping the plants for the first year 
after getting them home in the Cattleya-house, 
and next season, when the plants are better 
established, they may be removed to a cooler 
and more airy place. As I have previously oh 
served, if these plants were removed at the 
proper time they may recover and start into 
growth at once, and soon after the flowers would 
appear, so that my friend would not have to 
wait long before he is rewarded with bloom ; 
but in anv case ho would only have to wait a 
year, because the growths made in this country 
would be strong enough to flower next season. 
Do not let the plants stand where they are much 
exposed to the sunlight ; it has a tendency to 
make them turn yellow, which colour does not 
set off the flowers like the rich green which they 
take on if shaded. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SCEPTRUM. 

I have a flower of this species sent from 
“S. W. T.,” bub it is not of a very good 
variety ; nevertheless, it is a very pretty thing 
to get out of an importation of O. luteo-pur- 
pureum. It is by some considered only a form 
of that very variable plant, and such kinds as 
facetuin, radiatum, hystrix, cuspidatum, lyro- 
glossum, cuspidatum, and many other forms 
known in cultivation by these names and many 
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dorsal sepal. This plant likes the temperature 
of the Brazilian-house along with the Cattieyas, 
but yet it should not stand with these plants 
through the winter season, because it enjoys a 
greater amount of moisture than is good for the 
Cattieyas. The pots for these should be well 
drained, using peat-fibre from which the greater 
part of the fine mould has been beaten, and 
about an equal part of good light turfy loam 
which has been similarly prepared. During the 
time of potting a little sharp silver sand should 
be used with the soil, and also some small crocks, 
as these serve to keep the material open and 
sweet. The soil should be slightly elevated 
above the rim of the pot, and the plants sit 
upon it so that they get strong light, and during 
the sunlight they should be well shaded from 
the sun’s rays, or they will have the rich green of 
their leaves taken out of them, and they assume 
a yellow hue, which produces a bad effect, but 
they should not be shaded when the sun is not 
shining. The plants also require to be kept 
moist during the winter months, but they may 
be placed in a somewhat lower temperature dur¬ 
ing the resting season, and with a corresponding 
reduction of moisture, these are the conditions 
in my idea most conducive to a good and efficient 
rest. Matt. Bramble. 


LYCASTE MEASURES IAN A. 

This is the name of a beautiful flower sent by 
“Miss Edwards,” and a very fine variety it is. 
The typical plant is L. plana. It is a very 
pretty and showy variety, and it produces many 
flowers from one bulb. Speaking in a general 
way, the plant may be said to resemble L. plana, 
but the flowers are larger and more handsome, 
the shape of the blooms being quite like an 
ordinary Lycaste, the sepals being spreading, 
and of a reddish-bronze tint, suffused with 
green ; the petals are hooded over the column, 
the ground colour is white on the inside, 
with recurved tips, having regular lines of 
bright rose-coloured spots, but these stop within 
the margin, so that it leaves quite a white 
marginal border, anti the lip is marked with the 
the same colours, but the lines of spots are 
smaller. The flower sent is a very fine form of 
thiB plant, and there are a great many varieties 
of it, some being very poorly marked in com¬ 
parison to others, so that there is a necessity for 
seeing it in bloom before purchasing, in order 
that you do not buy a poor-coloured form of 
the plant. Some people would say, if they had 
a poor variety, that they would sell it and buy 
another; but it is easier to get a bad variety 
than to get rid of it, because, if at all conscien¬ 
tious, you cannot sell it, saving as a poor form, 
and very few would have anything to do with 
an acknowledged badly coloured variety. So, as 
I before stated, plants that vary so much as this 
Ly caste does should always be bought in flower. 
The same remark also applies to L. Skinneri, 
of which plant no two specimens are alike. 
Both this last-named Lycaste and L. plana 
Measuresiana grow very well in the Odonto- 
glossum-house, choosing the warmest end for 
them, and if you wish to have them in flower 
early in the month of March, a spot a few 
degrees warmer through the winter months 
should be chosen. A friend of mine in South¬ 
ampton, who grew the Orchids of this genus 
largely, and flowered them in a most prolific 
manner, used to keep them about 5 degs. 
warmer than the Odontoglossums. L. Measures¬ 
iana is very much like the typical plant in 
growth, but in its flowers it is quite distinct, as 
the original form had the sepals of a reddish- 
brown, white petals, and the lip white, spotted 
with crimson. There are several varieties, but 
the one that I now bring to the notice of my 
readers is the most charming form that I know 
of. It is an easily-grown plant, thriving well 
in pots, which should be well drained, using for 
soil the fibre of good brown peat and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, and in potting slightly elevate 
them above the pot's rim, allowing the base of 
the bulbs to just nicely sit upon the surface. 
Now or just after flowering is the best time to 
repot them, so that the new growth can benefit 
by the new soil. They like plenty of room, yet 
do not get them into pots of an inordinate size, 
such giving the plants a very bad effect. These 
Orchids are somewhat given to the attacks of 
“scale,” which will spot their dark-green 
plaited leaves if not carefully looked after and 
removed, so watch for these and all other insects 
likely to settle upon l^bem. Matt. B: 
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ANNUALS. 

Cottagers are always fond of annuals, and 
they have every reason to be so, because for a 
few pence they can make their gardens gay and 
pretty with them in summer. As a rule, 
annuals are no great favourites with gardeners 
in large places. This is not surprising, for the 
whole tribe must be considered more or less 
troublesome—that is to say, they give more 
trouble than other things in proportion to 
their short duration. But there is something 
in the very shortness of their life which makes 
them interesting. Their fragile nature and 
their transient beauty make them all the 
dearer to those who like a touch of sentiment in 
their gardens. Biennials are more troublesome, 
as they require a longer time to come to 
maturity; but who could part with the large 
wealth of beauty in the Bummer-time derived 
from the tall, stately Foxgloves, the great 
pyramids of our Brompton Stocks, our Wall¬ 
flowers, and the handsome flowers which 
Canterbury Bells produce in Buch profusion? 
If it were not for annuals, what would become 
of the catalogues which inundate our tables, 
and give so much additional work to the 
postman at this time of the year? It 
amusing to note the variety in seedsmen’s 
catalogues—some so plain and simple and 
ungarnished with decoration; others blazing 
with gold and varied colours outside, and within 
full of illustrations ; some perfectly gorgeous in 
their bright array ; others giving a very faithful 
picture of the plant which may be procured from 
a little packet of seed. That little packet of seed, 
how tiny it is sometimes ! I have been sent for 
more than once “just to see how much seed 
there is in this packet,” and the gardener opens 
the paper carefully, and empties it on the palm 
of his hand. Perhaps, after all, the result is 
disappointment. You must expect that occa¬ 
sionally with seeds. Nevertheless, they are 
interesting, and when the packets come from 
the seedsman in early spring, there is the 
anticipation of the future flower already, for¬ 
getful of the many risks that the tiny seed has 
to undergo from weather, slugs, and other 
hardships before it can become a plant. There 
are some annuals which we scarcely regard as 
such, though they live but one year. They are 
an absolute necessity to any corner dignified 
with the name of a garden, and sometimes it is 
delightful to see what odd corners are turned 
into gardens by those who have to live in 
populous places. A short journey on the 
Metropolitan Railway or on the North London 
bears witness to the extraordinary love for gar¬ 
dening which seems to prevail everywhere. In 
any odd corner of a garden you will generally 
see the 

Sweet Pea or the Nasturtium. Perhaps 
the latter is rather more common, as it cer¬ 
tainly makes much more show with leaf and 
flower than the Sweet Pea; but the latter is 
more interesting, and its delicious scent cannot 
be excelled by any other flower. In large 
gardens the Sweet Pea hedge is one of the 
specially delightful things which ample room 
enables a gardener to have without crowding 
out other flowers. The white Sweet Pea is 
certainly a most beautiful and a most useful 
flower, and it comes so true from seed that 
we can make sure of having it. Its 
first cousin, the White Everlasting Pea, 
a very great addition to our summer 
climbers, but though the Everlasting has the 
advantage in itB durable nature, the annual 
White Sweet Pea will always be preferred on 
account of its delicious fragrance. We can see 
in Sweet Peas, as much m§ in anything, the 
great progress which has been made in cultiva¬ 
tion in late years, and, undoubtedly, we have 
made some advance in hybridising Sweet Peas. 
In the making up of large bouquets and for 
church vases the pure-white and cardinal, with 
its bright-crimson flowers, are invaluable. 
Sweet and pretty and easily grown, and covered 
with a profusion of flowers^ which will go on for 
a very long time, if only the early pods are re¬ 
moved, few things can be more useful than our 
modern Sweet Peas. Then for trailing over a 
tub garden, what can be better than Nastur¬ 
tiums ? The Canary Creeper allowed to grow 
at its own sweet will, throwing its pretty grace¬ 
ful sprigs of flower in all directions, made the 
Ag&panthus tubs look extremely bright and gay 
in my garden last autumn. In the same way 


the common Nasturtium decorated other tubs, 
though not nearly so gracefully as the Canary 
Creeper. Still, if care is taken to mix the tail 
crimson with the tall yellow they form a pretty 
contrast, and they come quite true from seed. 

Mignonette is delightful at all times and 
places, and has also been much improved both 
in size and scent of late years. It does not seem 
to be an easy plant to force, but when it is 
understood it is wonderful what quantities of 

S lants, the same size and excellence, can bepro- 
uced in pots and sent to our flower markets, 
where they find a ready sale. I find China 
Asters are among the annuals which must never 
be left out when ordering spring seeds. It is 
somewhat difficult to choose among the many 
varieties, but a long stem is a great advantage 
for the purpose of gathering, and a kind called 
Queen of the Market excels in that particular. 
In autumn these annuals are certainly most use¬ 
ful both for outdoor and indoor decoration, but 
they do not seem to belong to the class usually 
designated by the term annuals. I mean by 
this generally those old inhabitants of our own 
cottage gardens which are favourites everywhere, 
buttoooften not to be found. There are dist inctly 
in this class the Convolvulus, both major and 
minor. These arc both of them lovely flowers ; 
the first under the name of Morning Glory, 
which is specially suitable to it, suggests that 
it is the early riser who gets the best chance 
of seeing it in its full beauty. The rich 
dark-blue of the other, common annual as it is, 
can scarcely be surpassed by any other plant in 
our gardens. The blue of the Cornflower comes 
next to it, but that is an annual which finds its 
way in quantities to Covent-garden Market, 
where our old familiar friends the Convolvuluses 
are never seen, because of their very short exist¬ 
ence in flower. Under the name of annuals we 
class Clarkias, Marigolds, Calliopsis, Linum 
rubrum, Gilia tricolor, Virginia Stock, Malope 
grandiflora, Eschscholtzia (a name apparently 
invented purposely to puzzle would-be prize¬ 
winners of a spelling bee). Larkspur, Nemophila, 
and other things of a like sort familiar to us 
from childhood, but, alas ! excluded as a rule 
from the large and stately gardens of the present 
day. Never mind ; they still find a home, aye! 
and a great deal of loving care in the snug little 
gardens which surround our tiny cottage homes 
in the country. Salpiglossis has of late found a 
place where other annuals are scarcely known, 
and it is well worthy of the distinction. The 
flowers are beautifully marked, and present an 
immense variety of colours. Amongst recent 
introductions Mina lobata is one of the most 
beautiful as a hardy autumn climber. Its mode 
of inflorescence is strikingly pretty, and the two 
colours on the same sprig are both curious and 
attractive. This climber did well with me 
against a south wall, and produced a quantity 
of flowers which lasted on till late autumn. It 
is something in the style of Eccremocarpus 
scaber, but decidedly prettier even than that 
favourite climber. Some annuals are much 
better for being sown the previous autumn; 
they then flower earlier and stronger. 

Limnanthes Douulasi is a good instance of 
this ; if sown in autumn it will flower freely in 
April, and be useful to the most venturesome 
bees which dare to come forth from their hives 
so early in the year. A pretty contrast with 
this Limnanthes can be formed by Silene pen- 
dula, which is equally hardy and will stand the 
coldest winter. Moreover, neither of these 
annuals is especially attractive to slugs, an 
attraction which is often a great difficulty in 
keeping small growing annuals through the 
winter. The beautiful blue Nemophila, for 
instance, which is exceedingly pretty while it 
lasts, seems to be so attractive to slugs that it is 
scarcely possible to keep it through the long, 
dark days. When a frost breaks up with a 
mild, damp wind from the south, the slugs come 
out in marching order and make straight for the 
plants they like best, amongst which must, 
unfortunately, be classed the pretty Blue Nemo¬ 
phila. It would be well if we had a list for the 
inexperienced of those annuals which are safe 
from the depredations of slugs and of those 
which are specially liable to their attacks. 
Amongst the things which are safe from slugs 
may, happily, be placed Convolvulus minor and 
both the above-named annuals, Limnanthes and 
Silene. Saponaria calabrica is prettier than 
Silene, and in a mild climate with a light soil it 
will make rapid strides with the first fine 
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weather of spring, and if planted thickly in a 
round bed it will form later on a mound of pink 
blossoms not less than 2 feet in depth. 

Phlox Dkummondi, though not a universal 
favourite, makes a bright and pretty bed in 
autumn, but its foliage rather detracts from its 
beauty. It never looks luxuriant. An annual 
which cottagers who are fond of exhibiting at 
their local shows think more of than any is 
the Balsam. They however seldom succeed in 
growing this really well—Balsams require so much 
trouble and care; but a plant if ever so poor seems 
to be a great delight to the cottager, who prizes 
it probably more than anything else he grows. 
Balsams can be made very beautiful when highly 
cultivated ; but they are rather delicate, and 
useless as cut flowers. P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

476.—Chrysanthemums on a south 

wall. —If the wall is either new or in good 
repair it will not require anything to be done to 
it. But should it be full of holes, as some old 
walls are, it would be advisable to give it a good 
scrubbing with strong brine, or vigorously 
syringe it with water, with which is added 
petroleum—say, 2 wineglassfuls to 3 gallons of 
water. The oil ought to be kept mixed with 
the water. The only way to do this effectually 
is to keep it moving, while it is being applied. 
The easiest way to do this is to have two 
syringes at work at the same time, one 
person's syringe into the vessel, which stirs 
the oil thoroughly, while the other applies 
it with some force to the wall. The best 
means of keeping insects from the plants is 
to maintain them in a healthy condition, 
and apply remedies promptly in the case of 
an attack. If the foliage is well washed 
in the evening after a hot day with clean 
water, that will prevent many insects from 
obtaining foothold on the plants, and likewise 
free the foliage from dust. In addition to this 
the wall is rendered cool for the night following 
a hot day, which is all in favour of a free 
growth. Green and black-fly are the most 
troublesome insects Chrysanthemums suffer 
from. They infest the points of the shoots, 
and, if not removed, cripple the growth seri¬ 
ously. If the nightly syringing fails to oust the 
aphides a dusting of the affected parts at night 
with Tobacco-powder will settle the fly, and a 
vigorous syringing in the morning will remove 
both powder and fly. Mildew is at times a 
troublesome pest, very often caused by allowing 
the plants to suffer for want of water at 
the roots. Directly the first speck, which 
is a white mealy-looking parasite, can be 
seen on the leaves, dust the part with 
sulphur, and refrain from syringing the plants 
for a few nights until the germs of the mildew’ 
are killed. To grow Chrysanthemums success¬ 
fully on walls the soil should be fairly good, and 
it ought to be made firm about the roots. 
Abundance of water must be given during dry 
weather, and occasionally good doses of liquid- 
manure applied to the roots after the flower- 
buds are set and swelling freely. Should the 
weather continue hot and dry for any length of 
time a mulching of half-decayed manure spread 
over the surface near the plants will be of much 
assistance in promoting a free growth. No 
more shoots ought to be fastened to the W’all 
than there is room for. Overcrowding them is 
a defect, and so is neglect in securing them as 
fast as they grow. Almost the main point in 
obtaining success in the wall culture of Chrys¬ 
anthemums is a proper selection of varieties^ 
Those with re flexed florets are the best, for the 
reason that they do not hold the water from 
rains so much as do the incurved. Damp is 
almost as bad as frost.—E. M. 

470. — Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 

Forming a bud at the points of the young 
growths is a habit not uncommon vith these 
plants at this early period of their growth. The 
beat way is simply to pinch it out, and fresh 
new growth will form past the point where the 
bud was. Do not let tnem remain longer than 
they can be pinched out with the fingers. I 
have had plants in flower during the month of 
June by leaving these buds to expand into 
flowers.—J. D. E. 

- I presume “Tom Thumb’s” plants are 

being cultivated on th**^ingle-stem principle 


with a view to their giving large blooms 
eventually. If so it is natural for them to form 
a flower-bud at the point of the shoot which has 
not been topped, but allowed to grow away 
uninterruptedly until the first natural break is 
made, which is caused by the formation of a 
flower-bud in the point of growth. The time 
which this takes place is varied according to the 
time the cuttings were inserted and the variety. 
As a rule, this phase of culture takes place from 
the middle of April to the same time in May. 
The method to pursue upon the appearance of 
the bud is to promptly remove it and select 
three of the strongest growths which are 
usually those which spring from immediately 
below the point where the bud forms, removing 
all other growths at once, which concentrates 
the energy of the plant into the three shoots 
selected and which eventually give blooms.—E. M. 


OLD-FASHIONED HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The Chrysanthemum Cottage Pink (here 
figured) was once very much grown in this part of 
Surrey. This variety was generally to be seen 
in company with others similar in habit and 
form of bloom, but of various colours, all of 
them being so hardy and vigorous as to need 
but little cultural care, and never dying off 
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Flowers of an old hardy Chrysanthemum “Cottage Pink. ’ 


even in the most inclement winters. Cottagers 
grow them to a great extent, and at the close of 

October they were to be seen in the form of big 
bushes bearing hundreds of blooms which, 
though much wanting in the characteristics that 
are required in this flower by Chrysanthemum- 
growers nowadays, nevertheless created a pleas¬ 
ing effect at a time of year when there was but 
little in the way of floral beauty in the outdoor 
garden. These hardy kinds are now, I am sorry 
to say, rarely seen ; cottagers now go in for the 
more delicate Pompons, Mme. Desgrange and 
others, the consequence being that their gar¬ 
dens in autumn are not nearly so gay as 
formerly. Not only the plants, but the 
blooms of these old-fashioned Chrysanthemums 
are remarkably weather-proof. They resist 
both damp and frost to an extent that renders 
their blooming a matter of certainty, and they 
only require to be planted in tolerably good 
ground and be left alone. It is a pity that 
these strong-growing, hardy varieties liavo 
almost gone out of cultivation, for they may be 
made to play an important part in the decoration 
of the open-air garden during the late autumn 
months, and would then be found of the greatest 
service for cutting from. Some of the small- 
flowered kinds are perfectly reliable, notably 


This, and a'few other small-flowered kinds are so 
hardy that they will do with as little cultural 
care as is required for the hardiest and most 
vigorous of herbaceous plants. I have seen stools 
of them that have been in the same place for 
about five years, during which time they have 
not had a particle of any kind since they M ere 
planted. Such hardy, enduring kinds ought to 
find a place in every garden, and now is a good 
time to plant out a good lot of them. B. 

485.—Stopping Chrysanthemums.— 

If the Pompons are stopped but once now, 
afterwards allowing them to grow away at will 
and develop all flower-buds into blooms which 
form, the plants will be in flower by the middle 
of November. This plan will provide abundance 
of blossom on the plants, whicn will not be wide, 
but rather tall, and are more suitable to cut 
from, because the spikes are longer than though 
the shoots are incessantly stopped until the end 
of June. In this case the plants will be dwarf 
as compared with the plan I advise, but they 
will take up much more room, owing to their 
having so many shoots ; but the blooms will not 
be finer, nor more in number, and they will be 
later in flower. Possibly they may not be in by 
the time named. If “ J. Brown ” had given an 
idea as to the locality I could have answered the 
lat ter query better. If South of London, cutting 
down should not commence before the third 
week in May. If north of that point one week 
earlier w’ould be advisable. Cut down to w r ithin 
6 inches of the soil, placing the pots under the 
cover of a cold frame until new grow'th has 
commenced, afterwards expose them fully to air 
and light in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. 
Withhold water from the roots until new growth 
commences, but give them daily syringings over¬ 
head to induce them to break freely.—E. M. 
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HOW THESE FLORISTS LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER! 

Mr. Sydenham M-rites us from Birmingham— 

“ I am very sorry to see in 1 )odwell’s report of 
the Carnation and Pico tee Union the very un¬ 
generous remarks he makes on the bottom of 
p. 41 about the prizes you have so kindly given 
to our midland society, and I could not help 
writing to him yesterday and saying that I 
thought the remarks were very uncalled for ; 
and inasmuch as you have done so much for the 
Carnation and have come forM'ard to do what 
you can to help us, I should like you to tho¬ 
roughly understand that these remarks are quite 
contrary to my ideas, my wishes, and my feel¬ 
ings. You have alM’ays met me in a very kind 
and generous manner M'hen I have had occasion 
to communicate with you in any way, and I trust 
our connection in the future may always be as 
pleasant as in the past.” 

This is the graceful paragraph alluded to :— 

“ Special prizes at the coming exhibition of the 
Midland Carnation and Picotee Society, given 
by Mr. Robinson, of the Garden , Gardening 
Illustrated, &e., are for ‘A bunch of self 
Carnations, not less than twenty stems, any 
colours , to be shown as grown, the plants to have 
been groum and wintered out-of-doors, not dressed 
in any way or the buds thinned , shoum unth its 
own foliage and buds, no ties or bands around 
calyx, and, no paper collars , wires, or supports of 
any kind to be used. y Query : Is this cultiva¬ 
tion or its negation ? What would be said to a 
proposal that the Grape-grower should be re¬ 
strained from thinning the berries, and leave 
every bunch, whatever the luxuriance or excess 
of Nature, untouched upon the Vine? Would 
that find favour with practical men or the ex¬ 
perienced physiologist ? Would it not be said 
the proposer was qualifying for a lunatic 
asylum?” 

The beneficent and most amiable Mr. 
Dodwell is angry with me. He sheds such 
rays of generosity and peace about him wherever 
he is, that I cannot quarrel with him. 
Without discussing the question of lunacy, 
I will only assure him that the Carnation 
in the open air, if M r ell grown, does not require 
thinning any more than the Lily or the Rose, 
or many other noble garden flowers. If he 
doubts the truth of M'hat I say, I shall be very 
happy to show him flowers grown in the open 
air to the fullest size ana beauty without 
thinning, also gardens in which their effect is of 
tho6nest.-E U . 0rigina|fr(Jm 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BOUVARDIA HUMBOLDTI CORYM- 
BIFLORA. 

Thebe are many growers who succeed well with 
other sorts of Bouvardias, yet fail to flower this 
variety successfully. It is quite as easily 
managed as any of them, and will produce quite 
as much bloom, though, perhaps, it cannot lie 
relied upon for flowering at mid-winter. I grow 
a large quantity for cutting from. The plants 
begin to flower in June and keep up a succession 
of bloom until the end of October. The plants 
are grown in pots, and will do service for several 
years, the older ones producing much more 
bloom than those propagated the same season. 
As soon as the flowering season is over the plants 
should be dried off. After they are thoroughly 
dry in the pots they may be pruned back to 
within one or two eyes of the old wood, after 
which they may be kept in any cool position. 
It is better to expose them well to the light, and 
give them sufficient water to keep the wood 
plump and fresh. Later on, when they show 
signs of starting into growth, they may be 
shaken out and repotted into smaller pots and 
placed in warmth. After they are well started 
into growth they may be stopped once or so ; 
but frequent stopping is undesirable, as a few 
good, strong growths will produce more bloom 
than a lot of spindly ones. The plants should 
be potted on as they require it, giving them 
larger pots than the other varieties. They 
must always have a light, open position, but do 
not require much artificial heat; in fact, they 
will grow and flower well in the open ground 
during the summer, but it is desirable to keep 
the plants under glass for the sake of keeping 
the bloom clean, as it is easily damaged by wind 
or rain. Later on in the autumn they will re¬ 
quire a little warmth to keep them going. The 
main points towards success with this Bouvardia 
are to grow the plants on vigorously, keep them 
well exposed to the sun, and free from insect 
pests. _ F. 

REPOTTING GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

I find that amateurs often fall into the error of 
repotting many kinds of greenhouse plants just 
as the winter is coining on, and in some cases even 
at mid-winter, and on remonstrating with them 
on the mistake they are making, I have been 
usually told that its being a leisure time, when 
they could do little else, they had resolved to 
get the repotting done, so that when the busy 
season came round for outside work they would 
have the potting well advanced. Now, I think 
it will be readily admitted that the vitality of 
plants is at its lowest point during the winter 
months, and that a plant with its pot well 
filled with healthy roots before that season 
comes on is far more likely to pass safely through 
the trying ordeal than one with its roots partially 
disturbed or broken, and surrounded with cold, 
moist soil. It is, therefore, by far the best policy 
to wait until the days are lengthening, and the 
sun’s rays are helping to raise the temperature 
of greenhouses considerably. But although I 
would strongly advise deferring the actual work 
of repotting until March or April, I would also 
urge the importance of getting everything in 
readiness early for that important operation. 
Flower-pots should be scrubbed, dried, and 
stacked up ready for use, and broken pots for 
drainage will also well repay the trouble of wash¬ 
ing before they are used. Turf should be cut and 
stacked in heaps, and leaf-mould, peat, and 
manure should be got under cover, so that when 
the time for repotting arrives all the materials 
may be in good condition. The potting-soil 
should be moist, but not wet, for if wet and it is 
at all of an adhesive nature, it will set hard about 
the roots of the plants, and they will never take 
kindly to it. J. G., Hants. 


460. —Growing: Tuberoses. - 

sweet and altogether charming 
vn. xh 


-These very 
flowers are 

easily grown. TThree good tubers may be 
planted in a 6-inch pot, and three smaller ones in 
a 5-inch one. They succeed admirably in soil 
such as is usually used for Fuchsias, “ Gera¬ 
niums,” and such-like plants—good loam in four 
parts, one part decayed-manure, one of leaf- 
mould or peat, and some coarse sand. They 
start well in a hot-bed; but the bottom-heat 
should hot be over, say, 90 degs. They thrive 
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very kindly and well, 

Digitized b' 


11.in this heat, and may be 

Go gle 


grown in the frame until they flower; but, 
being tall-growing plants, an ordinary garden- 
frame does not give them sufficient top- 
room. They require hot-house treatment, and 
should be grown in a temperature of 55 degs., 
a minimum, except in summer-time, when 
they will grow and flower in the greenhouse. 
Red-spider almost invariably attacks the leaves, 
sometimes making a sad mess of them. It may 
be kept off by dauy syringing.—J. D. E. 

475.— Soil for “ Geraniums,” Ac.— The material 
from decayed vegetables, if thoroughly decomposed and 
mixed with half its bulk of loam, will grow ** Geraniums ” 
well.—E. H. 

-If used alone the material from decayed 

vegetables would be too light for “ Geraniums,” 
but if mixed with half the quantity of the 
garden soil it will do very well for these plants. 
You must, however, have the compost rather 
dry when potting, so that it will bear moderate 
ramming round the roots, as nearly all the 
different sections of Pelargoniums (“ Gera¬ 
niums ”) like a rather firm sou about the roots; 
but if it is too wet when used, it would press 
together in a compact mass, which when dry 
would be almost impenetrable for the roots. 
The fact that you find some things do very well 
in it shows that those who tell you it is unsuit¬ 
able know nothing about it. Mixed with some 
of your garden soil, Begonias will do well in it; 
and if divested of all crude matter Ferns will do 
fairly well in it if you pot firm and do not give too 
much root space. I regard the material you 
mention with much favour for the garden where 
leaf-soil is not available. There are but very few 
things that will not grow in it and do well. 
The best substitute for sand is fine cinders, 
divested of all dust and large pieces, but they 
require to be used when damp.—J. C. C. 

- No ; certainly not. What you want for 

these plants is good fibrous or turfy loam. 
Capital stuff can often be dug out of an old 
hedgerow already mixed with a proportion of 
leaf-mould. A still better way is to dig some 
turf from an old pasture or moorland, taking it 
off 4 inches or 5 inches deep, Grass and all. 
Stack it up with a thin layer of short stable 
manure between each course and let it lie till 
the Grass is dead. If thiB is done in the early 
autumn the stuff will be about right for use by 
the following spring—April or May. Chop it 
up fine with a spade, but do not sift it, and 
mix with it a dash of sand and soot, and you 
will have the best material for potting all plants 
of this class in that could be mentioned.— 
B. C. R. 

478.— Shading: for a greenhouse.— The 

pale-green shading you have Been is called 
“ Summer Cloud,” and can be purchased at any 
respectable nursery or seed shop. Flour ana 
water, mixed rather thick, and put on with a 
brush, also makes an excellent shading, as on 
wet days it becomes semi-transparent, and 
admits more light than anything else. It also 
does not wash off easily, but is removed in the 
autumn, when no longer required, with very 
little trouble.—B. C. R. 

484.—Growing on small Palms.— In 
order to do thiB successfully you must have the 
command of artificial heat at all seasons, and 
pretty well of it; without it, though the hardier 
varieties may live and grow, it will be but 
slowly, and they will always wear a miserable, 
shrivelled appearance, with brown tips to the 
leaves, and so forth. The trade growers keep 
them constantly plunged in a hot-bed until a 
foot or so in height, and even when in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots they are usually stood on a stage 
over some hot-water pipes, and kept constantly 
moist and warm, in fact. In the climate of 
Guernsey less heat is, of course, required than 
in this country. Shiule in summer will not 
harm them in the least, but the reverse, in 
fact, and the large market growers generally 
shade their Palm-houses rather heavily, as the 
plants then grow more rapidly, with larger leaf¬ 
stalks and foliage of a brighter green than when 
exposed to strong sunlight.—B. C. R. 

-To do these well they must have heat. Most of 

them will thrive when young in a stove temperature. In 
aoold the progress of small ' ' ' " 

E. H. 


TORENIAS. 

This has always been a favourite family of plants 
with me. At the first flower show that I re¬ 
member visiting the beautiful Torenia asiatica 
was shown as a specimen. This was in the month 
of June. The plant covered a large balloon- 
trellis, and was densely covered with its rich 
violet-purple blossoms. Torenia is so distinct and 
such a continuous bloomer that it deserves a 
place in every collection of stove-plants. Al¬ 
though its usual flowering season is during the 
summer months, it will bloom equally well at 
mid-winter, and either as a basket-plant or in 
its suspended from the roof it is very effective, 
ants should be propagated annually from cut¬ 
tings, which should be taken before there are 
any flower-buds formed. These will root freely 
under the same treatment as any ordinary soft- 
wooded stove subject. To make specimensquickly 
two or three may be grown together in the same 


pots should be well drained. The plants 
require frequent stopping until they have formed 
a good base, after which they may be left to 
spread according to circumstances. To flower 
them well they must be grown in a light open 
position, and auring the summer-time an ordi- 


1 Palms is painfully slow.— 


Drawings for “ Gardening." — Readers trill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made trill be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
OiBDnmra Illushutsd. 



The Yellow Torenia (T. Bailloni or flava) as a 
basket-plant. 


nary greenhouse will suit them well. During 
the winter they require a moderate stove tem- 

S erature, but they must not be subjected to a 
ry atmosphere, or thrips will be troublesome. 
T. Fouknieri is an annual species of erect 
growth; the flowers are a little deeper in 
colour than those of asiatica, and produced 
in great profusion throughout the summer. 
The seed may be sown early in February, 
and to keep up a good succession of 
flowering plants it should be sown at 
different periods. The seed pots should 
be placed on a shelf close to the glass in 
the stove, a piece of glass laid on the pot, and 
the surface of the Boil kept moist. The seed 
will soon germinate, when the glass should be 
removed, and, as soon as large enough, the seed¬ 
lings should be pricked off and later on potted 
three in a pot. If grown in a light, open posi¬ 
tion this species will not require stopping. 
T. flava, perhaps better known as T. Bailloni, 
flowers yellow, with dark blotches, is a de¬ 
sirable species, which may be raised from seed 
annually. This has more the habit of asiatica, 
and makes a beautiful plant when suspended 
(see illustration). As this is of rapid growth, 
the plants may be grown singly. It is very 
effective, and forms a pretty contrast to the 
first-named species, and requires the same 
treatment. Like all plants with fine thread-like 
roots, Torenias require careful attention in 
watering, being easily damaged by excess of 
drought or moisture. Green-fly and other 
insects must be kept in check. H. 
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Jasminum gracillimum. —This Jasmine 
is one of the most valuable winter-flowering 
stove plants we possess ; indeed, when in a 
flourishing condition it will bloom more or less 
throughout the year. By stopping when young 
it can be grown in bush form, but if allowed to 
assume its natural character it will when grow¬ 
ing freelv develop a somewhat loose, open style 
of growth, and is then just the thing for furnish¬ 
ing a pillar in a small or medium-sized stove or 
for forming a* screen therein. Whether as a 
bush or a half-climbing plant, this Jasmine is a 
charming object when the slender, gracefully - 
disposed shoots are laden with pure-white, 
sweet-scented flowers. Not only are the flowers 
borne in clusters at the points of the shoots, but 
minor bunches are produced at nearly every 
joint for some distance along them, so that a 
branch of this Jasmine caught at its best forms 
a perfect wreath. It is of easy culture, requiring 
but the treatment usually given to the general 
run of stove plants, the son best suited for it 
being loam lightened by a liberal admixture of 
sand, leaf-mould, or peat, and well-decayed 
manure, according to the consistency of the 
loam employed. Cuttings of the young-growing 
shoots strike root readily enough in the spring 
if kept in a gentle heat, and the roots are also 
available for its propagation. This last method 
is not much needed now, but when the plant 
was yet little known and scarce I grew a great 
number in this way. A specimen was shaken 
out of the soil, many of the principal roots taken 
off, cut up into lengths of 1^ inches or there¬ 
abouts, and dibbled into pots of 'sandy soil pre¬ 
pared as for cuttings of the shoots. These pots 
were slightly watered and plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat in the stove propagating-nouse, 
when young shoots were quickly pushed up from 
the buried portions of the roots, and when suffi¬ 
ciently advanced they were potted off. A 
species of Jasmine a good deal like J. gracilli¬ 
mum, and by some regarded as synonymous 
with it, is J. pubescens, a very old plant in 
gardens, having been introduced considerably 
over a century ago.—A. 

Clematis montana. —This is a fine sub¬ 
ject for pots, well-established plants producing 
their pretty star-like flowers in great profusion. 
The plants only require the warmth of an ordi- 
nary greenhouse to have them in flower in 
March, and when grown on a rather tall, slender 
trellis or trained round sticks, they are very 
effective for the conservatory. I have seen old 
plants in 8-inch pots trained on a pyramidal 
trellis covered with pure-white flowers, and 
nothing could be more beautiful. C. indivisa 
may be considered more desirable for green¬ 
house culture, but it is more difficult to manage, 
and does not always flower so freely ; yet it is 
one of the finest plants for pillars or the roof of 
a cool conservatory we have, and should be well 
cared for. It is very subject to mildew, and if 
this is not kept in check it will quite spoil the 
fine, rich, deep evergreen foliage.—H. 

223.—" Loughborough ” boiler.— With 
reference to the remarks of "Mr. Geo. S. 
Beckett,” and " J. B. B.,” on p. 80,1 can only 
say that I speak of things as I find them, and 
am glad to hear that the experience of others, 
with regard to these boilers, is happier than my 
own. I have fixed and used dozens of boilers 
of all makes and sizes during the last twenty 
years or so, not to mention those I have seen at 
work in various places, but never had such a 
troublesome one as the "No. 1 Loughborough,” 
to which I referred in the first place. It is not a 
new one certainly, nor do the Bottom doors fit 
as closely as they might do ; while it stands in a 
rather exposed situation, facing south-east. I 
have tried it all ways, using large and small coke, 
coke and slack mixed, cinders, &e., but cannot get 
the fire to keep alight for more than 5 or 6 hours. 
Having three or four fires to see to every 
night I cannot spend half an hour over each 
one, and want something that, if filled up and 
the draught regulated, will look after itself till 
morning. No doubt the sheltered position of 
" Mr. Beckett’s ” boiler has a good deal to do 
with its success, and there is no doubt that the 
finer the coke is broken (in moderation) the 
better. I also find it burns much better when 
well damped before using. The No. 2 is a 
different thing altogether—the body of fire in 
it is so much larger. I must still adhere to my 
opinion that this form of boiler is inferior to 
the cylindrical ones that, are fed through the 

b V Google 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and armoert are inserted in 
dARDVSUia/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardexiito 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


516. -Compost for Tomatoes. —Will someone 
kindly tell me how to make a really good compost for the 
Anal potting of Tomatoes?—C. J. 

517. — Plant to show in August.— Will someone 
please to tell me what kind of pot-plant would be the best 
to grow to show at the end of August, either a flowering 
one or not ?—J. G. ok R. 

618. —Amaryllis not flowering. —W ould someone 
kindly suggest why an Amaryllis I have does not flower ? 
It is a splendid bulb in full leaf at present, growing in a 
12-inch pot in an intermediate house.—E nthusiast. 

519. — Tuberous Begonias in a window.— Wil 1 
someone please to inform me whether I can grow Tuberous 
Begonias well in a window facing east, and, if so, when 
shall I start them, and what must be their after treat¬ 
ment?— C. N. A. 

520. — Uses of nitrate of soda.— Would “ J. D. E.” 
or “ B. C. R.” kindly inform me as to the using of nitrate of 
soda ? I want to use it for Potatoes. Should I put it in 
the row with the Potatoes, or throw it on the ground and 
dig it in ?— Organist. 

521. — Rhododendron Nuttalli not flower¬ 
ing.— Would someone kindly state why a Rhododendron 
Nuttalli I have does not flower ? It shows what I imagine 
are flower-buds each year, but these turn out to be only 
leaves. It is grown in an intermediate house.— Enthu¬ 
siast. 

522 . —Manuring Apple and Pear-trees.— My 

garden being on a considerable slope towards the south, 
should the trees be heavilv manured in the summer instead 
of in the winter, or at‘both seasons? The soil being 
naturally very dry they seem to need it almost more in the 
summer. I live in the south of Ireland.—W. D. 

523. —Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes.— 
For the lost two years my Gooseberry-bushes have been 
afHicted with a plague of caterpillars in the spring, which 
eat off the leaves, and consequently spoil the fruit. I 
shall be much obliged if someone will tell me how to kill 
these creatures ana prevent the.r ravages?—W. R. W. 

521.— Glove Carnations in pots.—Some time ago 
I put some Clove Carnations singly' in 5-inch potB, as I 
want them to flower in these pots. I cannot give them 
any heat, but can place them on a south window-ledge. 
Would they be better inside or out? Any information 
will be thankfully accepted. I suppose they will flower 
right enough in their due season 1 ? Locality, north-west 
London.— Kit. 

525 .— Propagating Daphne Mesereum and 
Kerrla Japonlca.—I should like to know how to in¬ 
crease this Daphne. Could cuttings now that the leaves 
are beginning to grow be depended upon, or must one 
depend upon seedlings from the berries when ripe ? I 
have a shrub with pretty leaves, and in the summer it has 
plenty of flowers, which I believe is called Jew’s Mallow or 
Kerria. When might cuttings of that be taken ?— Grove. 

628 .— Perns and other plants In a span- 
roofed frame.—will someone please to give me a list 
of plants, including Ferns and other foliage plants, suit¬ 
able for growing in a span-roofed frame, 8 feet Bquare, 
mounted on low brick walls? If Roses and Begonias can 
be managed in it, please say how' to commence prepara¬ 
tions for next blooming time of each respectively ?— Sbstkr- 


527 . — Glass copings for walls.— I should be glad 

to know if the glass coping shelters, supported on brackets 
and with about a 15-inch projection, which horticultural 
builders advertise, is of any real value for protection of fruit 
and foliage on garden walls ? I imagine that in none but 
the most calm weather would they exercise any influence. 
Whenever the wind blew against them I should suppose 
they did more harm than good. Will someone kindly let 
me know if experience justifies their use, and if they pay 
for their cost?— Lancashire. 

528. — Chrysanthemums from cuttings, &c. 
—Will “ E. ftL,” who kindly helped me about Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in small pots, tell me if he thinks 1 could grow some 
rooted cuttings I had sent me April 14th in 6-inch pots, 
or whether they are too far advanced ? I inserted cuttings 
from my own plants at the end of March, as advised. 
Also, I should like to know if some stable-manure, which 
I stored in a shed during February, will be suitable to mix 
with my potting soil later on ? Ought it to be mixed with 
earth or turned over ?—Elprida. 


529 . -Climbing Nlphetos Rose-buds falling 
Off.— Last spring I planted a Climbing Niphetos Rose in a 
hole in a rockery, which is about a yard high, and up to 
the level with the glass in a cool lean-to greenhouse, 
facing south-east. The buds which were on the tree at 
time of planting bloomed well, but no others appeared. This 
jear the tree puts forth healthy shoots and buds, hut the 


latter fall off. The tree is trained along the roof, and » 
planted in good turly-loam and rotted manure. Drainage 
is good. I shall be thankful for advice as to treatment ?— 
R. W., Finchley. 

530. —A greenhouse for profit.—I have recently 
purchased a business, and with it a rather neglected lean- 
to greenhouse, 30 feet by 11 feet; locality in the centre 
of Yorkshire. It faces due south, and Is fitted with a 
No. 1 “ Loughborough ” boiler and 4-inch flow and return 
pipes. It contains one Vine Black Hamburgh (east end), 
covers one-third of roof, one Fig-tree (north end). My 
predecessor Baid it did not pay, but I am desirous of try¬ 
ing. I thought of growing Tomatoes and window-plants, 
both good to sell here, and should be very glad if anyone 
would give me advice or suggestions if these would be 
likely to succeed, and the best kinds of plants, Sea., to 
grow?— Beginner. 

531. —Treatment of Bamboos.— will anyone 
kindly tell me how to treat Bamboos ? I have just brought 
them from the South of France (Bay of Biscay side). On 
arrival they were immediately potted in equal part leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand. They are put in the greenhouse 
at night, and stand outside in the daytime, unless there is 
a cold wind. They are intended chiefly for drawing room 
decoration, but I shall be glad to know if it will be better 
to keep them outside all summer or till they are well 
established? They look healthy, but some of the leaves 
have rather a brown and scorched look. This place is 
fairly mild, but there is a good deal of wind in summer ; 
we are sheltered from the spring east winds.—G. P. V. 

532. —Mildew on Roses.—will someone kindly 
state what is the best way to prevent mildew on Roses 
grown in a span-roofed house and planted out in the 
border, which is well made and thoroughly drained? 
Position of house facing south and north, and well venti¬ 
lated. The varieties grown at present are the following: 
The Bride, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Mme. Marie Van 
Houtte, Mrs. Bosanquet, R£ve d'Or, A. Olivier, Mme. 
Falcot, Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, W. F. 
Bennet, Lamarque, W. A. Richardson, Isabella Sprunt, 
C61ine Forestier. All these are more or less affected, 
except HomPre, which is grown in the same house, and 
doing well. I should be glad to know what varieties are 
least liable to mildew ? I have used the following solution, 
but find it does not suit the Roses: 1 oz. soft-soap boiled 
in 1 quart of water, when cold adding one dessert-spoonful 
of paraffin-oil, mixed with one gallon of water.—M. L. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

533.— Bulb without a name (Alderson).-l can¬ 
not name it from your description. Some of my mends evi- 
dently take me to be gifted with clairvoyance, or they 
would not ask me such unanswerable questions.—M. B. 

234.— Dendrobium Uobile (Peter Davidson).— 
This gentleman Bends a remarkably flue variety of this 
Orchid, but it certainly has nothing in common with the 
variety known as nobilius, but is a very good form of the 
typical plant.—M. B. 

535 .— Grapes on loner shoots (/*• T. A).—Unripe 
wood is doubtless the cause of the bunches of Grapes 
appearing so far up the Bhoots. A dryer, warmer atmos- 
pnere and better ventilation in the autumn with a little 
fire-heat will rectify this in future. 

636.— Cauliflowers and Lettuces eaten off 
at the roots (B. E. L.\— Make a puddle of soot in a 
pail, and dip the roots of the plants in it Just before plant¬ 
ing ; also give the ground a dressing of lime the next time 
it is turned over. Watering the plants with soot-water is 
also a capital plan. 

537 . —Striking Gloxinias In Cocoa-nut-fibre 

(S C. S.).— Yes, the leaf-dtalks of Gloxinias strike readily 
m Cocoa-nut-flbre placed on a hot-bed in which there is a 
gentle warmth. When rooted the bulbs and roots are 
more easily and safely removed from among this material 
than from soil. 

538. — Flowers from seeds (P.W.Cook).—l ques¬ 
tion if you could purchase seeds of the two last named, 
and, if purchased, whether they would be any good. 
The Ferns appear to be all varieties of Polypodium, but I 
cannot name them from the specimens sent. Yes, they 
would grow into nice plants for show purposes.—J. J. 

539 . -Unfruitful wall trees (T. W.).-We should 
expect that in this case the roots of the trees have pene¬ 
trated too deeply into the earth. As we cannot believe 
that when the roots are near the surface fruit-trees of 
good kinds will year after year fail to bear blossoms, the 
remedy we should suggest would be to lift the roots, 

doing the work during next October. 

540. —Odontofiflossum A lexandrcB (H. S. Willis). 
—lean only say that the plants probably get excited just 
at the very time when they should be at rest. 1 should 
say if you rest them in a oool temperatuie and not by dry¬ 
ing them—that is, by keeping them cooler and Blightly 
dner than in ihe summer—you will then begin to have 
some flower-spikes instead of all growths.—M. B. 

54 1 — Laslandra macrantha (M. L. SJ.-This 
plant is propagated from cuttings of half-npened shoots in 
summer placed in sand in heat under a bell-glass. After¬ 
wards, when well established, pot on in a rough, lumpy 
compost, consisting of sandy peat, flbry loam, silver-sand, 
broken pots, and charcoal. Summer temperature, 60 degs. 
to 80 degs.; winter temperature, 50 degs. to 60 degs. 

542 . —Mushrooms in a meadow (Agaricus).— 
We have produced Mushrooms in a meadow by inserting 
lumps of spawn, each one about the size of a hen s egg, in 
among the Grass towards the end of June, digging holes 
3 inches deep with a trowel, dropping the lumps of spawn 
in and pressing the soil down firmly over it. Of course, 
there is a certain amount of chance in the result, as we 
are, in a measure, at the mercy of the weather. 

543 . — Filberts and Nut-trees (Nutty). — Yes. 
Nuts and Filberts maybe propagated from layers apd seeds- 
The chief thing to mind in their management after tne trees 
are established is their pruning, and you cannot do better 
thou take a well-managed Gooseberry-bushi asa model, 
only, pf course, thf former (Nuts and Filberts) will be 
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many times larger. A low, wide-spreading bush, producing 
an abundanoe of short, stubby, fruitful spray, is the thing 
most to be desired. 

544. — MasdovalUa triangularis (J. Duncan).— 
This is the name of the flower you send, and it is a very 
neat and pretty one. This Orchid was discovered by 
Linden some ftfly years ago, but it was not till forty years 
afterwards that 'it was brought into cultivation bv Mr. 
Sander ; it belongs to the caudate® section. It should be 
treated like M. tovarensis, and with the same amount of 
warmth. Grown in this manner it will flower profusely, 
lasting in full beauty for a long time.— M. B. 

6^5.— Hybrid* Oalanthes (J. S .).—I do not think 
you are at all likely to gain any pre-eminence from start¬ 
ing with the species and varieties you name, so many 
have already began with these, and have flowered the 
results from these crosses, and have now young plants 
from these again, so that there is already quite a pro¬ 
fusion of hybrid Calanthes. If you have time and oppor¬ 
tunities for hybridising Orchids I would advise you to 
leave both Calanthes and Cypripediums alone, and try 
some other genera.—M. B. 

646.— Manuring* Vines (M. V. R .).—Speaking 
generally, manures will not make Vines bear well; in fact, 
if applied injudiciously, they act the other way. Vines 
growing in the poorest soil generally show plenty of fruit; 
the advantage of manuring is to give it size. Of course, 
if Vines have been over-cropped in previous years, then 
manure will be necessary to restore their vital powers. 
Blood, under some conditions, is a good thing to use, and 
it may be applied to outside borders in limited quantities 
at any time. By all means try Thomson’s Vine-manure. 

547.— Orchid culture (J. D. Orchid ).—The dozen 
names submitted comprise the three sections into which 
these plants are divided, requiring hot, intermediate, and 
cool treatment. If “ J. D.” will send me another list num¬ 
bered, and keep a similar one himself, I then can and will 
let him know how to go about the matter. Under no plan I 
know of, however, can I assist him to grow Odontoglossums 
and Phal®nopsis in one house. Unless the plants arc in a 
bad state they should be left alone now. Potting should not 
be done now or at any other time without a reason. 
Write again.—M. B. 

648.— Elpldendruzn Hanburi (J. O’B .).—This 
appears to be the name of the flower sent to me, but not a 
word is said about its growth. If it is this Epidendrum 
it will have ovate pseudo-bulbs, each some 2 inches or 
3 inches long, bearing a pair of narrow coriaceons leaves. 
The flowers correspond with E. Hanburi, being of a 
brownish-purple. It was introduced some fifty years ago 
or thereabouts, and, I believe, first flowered with the 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. It is a pretty plant, but 
cannot be considered a showy species, ana it may be grown 
in the Cattleyo-house, at the cool end.—M. B. 

549.— Odontoglossum bland am (//. B. W.).— 
This is the name of the very exquisite flower you send, 
and it is a very good form of a plant that does not vary 
much in its markings. It grows in the vicinity of Ocana 
at considerable elevations in a very moist and cool climate, 
and consequently requires keeping moderately and uni¬ 
formly moist. Although they require to be kept moist all 
the year round, they should not ne treated as aquatics ; 
but they should be set in such a manner that the surplus 
water can run from them. By your letter I should imagine 
your plant was kept rather too moist.—M. B. 

650.— Plum-tree dying (T. D. PJ.—From the in¬ 
formation furnished it is impossible to say what is the 
matter with the tree. Perhaps the severe weather in pre¬ 
vious winters may have injured the branches, although the 
effect was not seen until growth began. But if the tree is 
eleven years old, and has never borne any fruit, it must 
have been in an unhappy condition before. Perhaps if one 
could examine the roots a more reliable opinion as to its 
condition could be formed, and some suggestions offered 
for it* treatment. Could you not get a good fruit-grower 
in the neighbourhood to look in ana give an opinion on the 
matter? 


651.— Onddium sessile (W.T.J.—This is the name 
of the specimen Bent. It is an old plant in gardens, and 
oomes, I think, from the same country as Cattleya Mosel®. 
The flowers are produced in a branching paniole, and are 
dear-yellow in oolour, and ornamented with dull-brown 
spots or dots. It should be potted in peat-flbre and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, well drained, and the plant elevated a 
little above the pot’s rim. It requires the heat of the 
Cattleya or the Brazilian house, and the plant should be 
well supplied; with water during the summer season, but 
in the winter it should be kept nearly dry, without shrivel¬ 
ling the bulbs, however, in any way.— M. B. 

662.—Compost for striking cuttings In 
(Propagator). —Oocoa-nut-fibre is such a light, porous 
material that sand would hardly be needed with it for 
cuttings. We should prefer a compost of one-half light 
loam and the remainder equal quantities of fine sifted 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sharp sand, all well mixed together. 
If sand is scarce it may be used to the extent of one- 
third with a much smaller quantity of soil, and then 
be used only 1 inch in depth on the top of the pot. Sand, 
being sharp and gritty, keeps the soil free and porous, 
and thus the tiny new rootlets And free access in it. If 
the soil was hard and close, it would be almost impossible 
for the cuttings to make root in it. 

553.—Ipomeea rubra ccerulea (R. C. B.).—Ym. 
Sow the seeds now or early in May in well-drained pots or 
boxes of leaf-mould and sand in rather a rough state. 
Cover the seeds over with apiece of glass, and water must 
be given with great care, as if too wet the seeds will decay 
before germinating. Place in a gentle heat of about 
65 degs., and when the first rough leaf is formed harden off 
a little and pot singly into 8-inch pots, or plant three or 
four plants together in large pots, boxes, or borders of 
light rich soil (loam, leaf-mould, and sand). The plants 
must have plenty of light and good supplies of water when 
in active growth. Some of the other kinds of Ipom®a are 
almost equally handsome, especially I. limbata elegantis- 
sima, I. hederacea superba, grandiflora, &c. 


554.— Ferns from Penang (J. A. B.).—l am very 

§ lad to get another letter from this gentleman. I should 
e more so if a little more care were taken with the speci¬ 
mens sent for names: but in this instance they were cer¬ 
tainly beyond recognition, broken away from their num¬ 
bers, ana a hopeless mass a confusion. " * ’ ‘ 


jioe they were cer- 
y from their num- 


get an explanation of the Gymnogramma calomelanos, 
named for “ J. A. B.” in a previons number of Gardening ; 
as he says the plant is not indigenous, but it now is found 
in a wild state, and he says it grows “ so rapidly there 
that it is continually being rooted out of ferneries. I 
have plants with fronds 5 feet long, and half as broad, 
growing all the year round.” This is a curious circum¬ 
stance of a Western plant establishing itself in the East.— 
J. J 

655.— Dendroblums (F. W. V.).— Referring to the 
flowers of D. Wardianum, you evidently have several dis¬ 
tinct plants mixed up in your baskets. These I should num¬ 
ber and separate in the autumn. You will find that a 
better time than now to doit, because the growths are 
already started, or I should think they were, so that by 
separating them in the autumn when the bulbs are 
finished off no check is given. No. 1 is certainly the 
largest, and a fairly well-coloured flower ; but No. 3, 
although much smaller, appears to me the prettiest 
flower, and it is also very well coloured, more like the 
original Assam form in shape. My friend, like many 
others, appears to be labouring under a misconception of 
the meaning of the name giganteum, as he asks if the 
flower No. 1 is large enough for giganteum. The name 
refers to the growth of the Burmese plant as compared 
with the original one from Assam. The flowers of D. nobile 
have nothing particular about them. They are very 
beautiful. No. 4 appears to be a distinct form, but in the 
crushed state it arrived in I cannot well judge of it. I 
should be glad to have a flower packed well (not in cotton 
wool), and sent in a strong box, if my friend can spare 
another, and at the same time a line to say if the growth 
differs from the ordinary D. nobile ?—M. B. 


NAMISS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,* t Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 


N am es Of plants.— Ochiltree .—Such a dried scrap 

arrived that wc could make nothing of it.- C. J.— Den- 

drobium thyrsiflorum.- B. B.—1 , Oncidium flexuosum ; 

2, Dcndrobium Wardianum; 3, Dendrobium albo-san- 

guineum.- R. J. —1, Ncphrolcpis exaltata ; 2, Hypolepis 

repens ; 3, I’teris scaberula; 4, Pteris quadriaufita.- 

F. Cameron.— 1, Dendrobium Pierardi, very fine form ; 2, 
Phaius grandifolius ; 3, Oncidium crispum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not ansvoer Queries by post , and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Potato .—Apply to Mr. C. Fidler, Reading, Berk*.-:— 
Pontefract .—Apply to Messrs. W. H. Lascelles A Go., 121, 
Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


656. — Rabbits on Grass.— Is it injurious to Rabbits 
to put them out on Grass at this time of year?—H. P. 

657. — Treatment of fowls.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what treatment to give my fowls? They 
appear to sneeze, look watery about the eyes, and have a 
running at the nostrils. They have been like this for 
two years. They are at their worst in the Bpring and 
autumn. They have a run in a good dry, shady yard, and 
sleep in a warm place at night.—A. P. 

335. — Treatment of fowls for laying. 

—Good wholesome meals and grain are the best 
foods for bringing poultry into condition when 
they have recovered from disease of any kind. 
I advise “Zadi” to feed on sharps v and some 
good poultry-meal for the morning, and in the 
afternoon to give sound Wheat or Barley or 
Buckwheat. An occasional piece of meat, 
chopped small, will assist the birds to commence 
laying, but this must not be overdone as the 
warm weather approaches. —Boulting. 

336. — Hens laying soft eggs. — It is 

quite possible, and likely, too, that the two 
eggs were laid by the same hen. Soft eggs are 
sometimes due to a deficiency of shell-forming 
material, such as old mortar or lime-rubbish. 
They are sometimes caused by a defect in the 
egg organs, and more frequently still they are 
brought about by overfeeding with stimulating 
food. If “Beta” will take care to observe 
these points she will very rarely be troubled 
with soft eggs. —Boulting. 

334.— Eggs tasting of hay or straw.— 
“ L. de M.’s” hens must have access to some 
rubbish, which gives the unpleasant flavour to 
the eggs. Straw and hay are not eaten by 
fowls, and the mere rubbing amongst these 
substances could not possibly affect the interior 
of the egg, which is not brought in contact at 
all. The querist should make an effort to 
ascertain what it is the birds gain access to 
which is likely to affect the flavour of the eggs. 
—Boulting. 


"DAN8IES.—I was awarded First Prize New- 

1 castle, York, Birmingham, 1891, for my famous Collection. 

Try my specimen 14 plants, 3s. 6d.: Donald Morrinson, Arthur 
Stewart, John Taylor, Jennie Bullock, Wm. Caldwell, 
Donald McBain, Evelyn Bruce, George Cromb, John Brioe, 
Joe, John Pope, Tom Travis, Mrs. Anderson, Maggie 
Lauder. Pansy Seed, Is. per packet. Send for new Catalogue. 
—A. BAILEY, J UN., Pansy Grower, Sunderland._ 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !—I offer the famous 

-L doz. for 6s. The following four are ’91, new var.: 
Mrs. D. Strachan, Miss J. Jamieson, Mrs. Karr, Peter 
Strang, Lord Hamilton, Wm. Ross Weir, Hugh, Mrs, 
Aikinson, James Douglas, Maggie A. Scott. Tom McFarlane. 
Kate McArthur. I also off or 1 pair of above for 11s.—A. 
BAILEY. Jun., Pansy Grower, Sunderland. _ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. —6 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 double Ivy Geraniums, 6 Heliotropes. 

2 double Petunias, 2s., free; 24 Tomai*_* plants (Hackwood 
Park). Is. 3d- free.—A. TOMKIN, Florist. 8idoup. 



“ rrULIP TREES ”—TULIP TREES—TULIP 

J- Trees.—A novelty, 2 to 3 ft. high good; 3 for 2a 9d., 
free.—A. TAYLOR, Nurseries, Kingham, Oxon._ 


OHO BOLLAR TOMATO “Ponderosa.”— 

2-3 lb. weight. 500 dollars in prizes. Strong 
plants. Is. each ; 2. Is. fid.—R. OWEN, Maidenhead. _ 

WALLFLOWERS, Sinkins Pinks, “Tufted 

Pansies,” &c. f good stuff, 5s. 100, carriage paid.—NOR¬ 
MAN PARKIN, Blakenhall, Wolverhampton. Mention 

Gardening Illustrated. ___ 

HOOD KING HENRY (Mercury), the grandest 

U vegetable in cultivation ; superior to Asparagus, 40 plants, 
2s. fid., fr ee.—THOS. HALL. 24. St. John’s-road, Scarboro’. 

pOLEUSj best sorts in England.—12 well- 

« rooted named varieties, 2s. 6d., 24 var., 4s., free; Tomato 
plants (Perfection) strong, well-rooted, Is. 3d. dozen, 7s. 6d. 

100, free.—CHAS. MORFETT, Robertsb ri dge, Sussex. _ 

"V7JLOLETS.—Wellsiana, single blue, immense 
V flowers, 2s. doz.; Lady Hume Campbell, double mauve, 
very sweet, 2s. 6d. doz.; Iceland Poppies, Is. doz , 50 for 3s.: 
Mrs. Sinkins, Is. doz. Hardy plants in fine variety. List* 
free.— Mrs. WATSON, Heswall, Cheshire. 

OEAKALE A SPECIALITY.—Strong pre- 
Q pared sets. Covent-garden variety, 2 b. 6d. per 100; 
printed Cultural Directions with each order; Laxton's Noble 
Strawberry, Chinese Artichokes, and Echeveria glaucn, 2s. fid. 
pe r 100 ; half, Is. 6d., all free; on rail, package free. — 
B. FIELDER. Market Gardener. Cheltenham. _ 

HALFPENNY PLANTS.—Tenth Season.— 

■LL polyanthus, Geums, Scarlet Lychnis, Canterbury Bells, 
mixed, beautiful new shapes, Aquilegias chrysantha and 
alba, Foxgloves. Sturdy plants. 3d. extra for postage with 
all orders.—FREDERICK BULL, Wormingford, Colchester. 

DANSIES, Violas, and Herbaceous, a speci- 

A ality. A sample dozen first-class show PanBies for 3s.; 
do. Fancy, 4a.; or 25 for 7a. One dozen Violas, 2s.; or 100, 
in 20 varieties, for 12s. Exhibition Herbaceous, 4s.; border 
varieties, 3s. per dozen. All strong, healthy plants, and true 
to name. Calceolarias and Pentstemons, 2s. per dozen, post 
free. Descriptive Catalogue on application to—WM. 1NNES, 
Florist, Rothesay. __ 

94 BEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

* good crowns and well rooted for Is. 6d.; larger plants, 
6d. extra, with separate cultural directions and roUb most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage paid for 5s. Very host time to plant.—J. OGILVIE, 
Fernlst, Barnstaple, _ 

IQ CHOICE GERANIUMS, single or double, 

J-fcl for the greenhouse, 2s. fid. 12 Choice Fuchsias for 
Is. fid. 12 Mrs. Pollock Geraniums, strong plants from single 
pots, 3s. 6d.; smaller, 2s. fid. 12 Henry Jacoby Geraniums, 
good strong plants, Is. 9il. 12 Scarlet Vesuvius, splendid 
plants, Is. bd. 12 splendid Coleus, Is. fid. 12 Marguerites, 
yellow, white, and blue, or all one colour, Is. 9d. 10,000 
l/obelia. dwarf, dark-blue, good strong plants, 3s. per 100. 
10,000 Red or White Daisies, 4s. per 100. 20,000 Mrs. Sinkins 

Pinks, give mass bloom this summer, Is. 3d. per doz. 12Bego¬ 
nias, splendid for pots or beds, 4s. 12 grand Doubles, all 
bloomed last year, 7s. fid. 12 Ivy-leaf Geraniums, all double, 
true to name, and as good or can bo bought for money, 3s. 
12 splendid Gloxinias, just fit for blooming pots, 5s.—W. 
ROG ERS, High East-street Dorchester, _ 

P ERENNIAL PHLOXES—John Forbes (rose), 

Mrs. Keynes (white), 15 strong plants, Is. 3d. Alstrcemeria, 
Peruvian Lily, hardy, 12 tubers, is. 3d. Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named vars., 12, Is., free.—Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

"JV/TARGUERITES, yellow or white ; choice 

"I Fuchsios, Ivy Geraniums, Is. doz., 6s. 100, delivered.— 
WILLI AMS, Fulking. Beeding, Sussex. _ 

F ERNS, Evergreen, Winter and Summer.— 

12 hardy, large-rooted Feathery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 2s. 6d., 
free; 3 tufts Gentiana verna, Is. 6d. Price Lists of 300 sorts 
of Evergreen Ferns, Id.—O’KELLY, Ballyvanghan, co. Clare. 

riERANIUMS, Zonal, rooted plants, beat 

VT named varieties, 25 for 4s. 6d.; 50 for 8s.; 100, 14s. 6d.; 
c ash with order.—PRICE & SON, Florist Kingstanlcy, Glos. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Surplus stock, at 

'J greatly reduced prices, including strong plants of Gloire 
du Rocher, 6d.; W. H. Lincoln, 6<1.; Bouquet do Dame, fid.; 
Violet Rose, 3d.; Louis Boehmer, 6d. each, or 3 for Is. Cata- 
l ogue free.—R. NOTCUTT, Br oug h ton-road Nursery, Ipswich. 

HOLLYHOCKS, matured plants from a good 

■LL strain. 12 months old, Is. 9d. dozen, or 6 for Is., free.— 
H.J3HEPP ARD, Allmny-place, St rat ford-on-Avon. _ 

HARBY BRITISH FERNS, numerous varie- 

■LL tie?.—15 distinct varieties. Is. fid.: 25 large rookery roots, 
2s. 6d.: 50, 4s. 6d. ; 100,8s. Botanically named. All carriage 
paid.—G. CARRADICE, Monument-place, Kendal. 

HEW~POPPlES. —The Shirley, The Mikado, 

B and White Swan. The best novelty of the year, 
racket each, post free, Is. fid.—J. ROBERTS, Seed Grower. 
Shepperton. 


558.— An unhealthy squirrel-— My Bquirrel, a 
year and a half old, keeps on suffering from a haemorrhage 
in the right ear. I should be glad if anyone could kindly 
tell the cause and the renjedy, If any ?—C. G. A. 


"BEGONIAS ! BEGONIAS !—A choice lot of 

•D large tubers, all double-flowering, from the best strain in 
England, choice mixed colours, at 3ub. per 100:18s. fid. per 
60; 5s. 3d. per dozen post free.—JOHN FARMER, Florist, 
41, Stanhope-street, Hereford (late of Hinton Court). 
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Amaryllis not flowcr- 


Appte and Pear-trees, 
manuring 

Auricula (Primula Auri¬ 
cula), the 

Auriculas, kc., culture 
of .. 

Bamboos, treatment of 


Begonias, Tuberous, in 
a window 

Birds . 

Carnations, Clove, in 

pots . 

Carnations from seed .. 
Carnation Souvenir 4o 
la Malmaison .. 
Cattlejra intermedia .. 


129 

128 


121 

129 
136 

130 
136 

131 
131 


Chrysanthemums from 

cuttings.121 

Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. 

Climbers, kc., in a warm- 
house and cool con¬ 
servatory 
Conservatory 
Cornflower, Blue, grow¬ 
ing . 

Cress, Purple Rock (Au- 

brietia).131 

Cyclamen, Persian, a re¬ 
markable 

Daphne Meoercum and 
Kerria japonic*, pro¬ 
pagating . 

Diplsdenias and their 
culture.127 


121 


128 

122 


131 


130 


125 
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Erica carnea .. .. 125 

Fern, a good basket or 

vase .134 

Ferns and other plants 
in a span-roofed frame 129 
Ferns, British, as town 

plants.133 

Ferns for covering damp 

walls .134 

Flowers, cut, in the 

house .130 

Fruit garden .. ..122 

Fruit-trees, mulching .. 126 
G anion work .. .. 122 

Gardening, gas-works .. 129 
Glass copings for walls 126 
Gooseberry-bushes, cat¬ 
erpillars on .. 127 

Grape "Gres Marne" .. 126 


Greenhouse and stove 
heated with a flue .. 133 
Greenhouse for profit, a 128 
Greenhouse, heating a.. 129 
Greenhouse, unheated.. 122 
Kitchen - garden notes, 
seasonable .. .. 123 

Lawn - tennis - court, 
marks on 131 

Lilies, Day (Hemero- 

callir).131 

Mowing-machine, sharp¬ 
ening the knives of a 129 
Odontoglossum con¬ 
striction .124 

Outdoor Garden .. ,. 122 

Peas, Sweet .. 130 

Pits and frames .. .. 122 

Plant to Rhow in August 129 


Plants, choice rock a«d 

waU .131 

Plants for a narrow bor¬ 
der .131 

Plants for the house, 
seasonable .. 130 

Plants, hardy, in pots .. 121 
Plants, paraflln-oil and 125 
Poultry and rabbits .. 136 

g ueBtionB and answers 134 
hododendron Kuttslli 
not flowering .. .. 129 

Rose, a green .. 133 

Rose - buds. Climbing 
Niphetos, falling off .. 132 
Rose, Marshal Niel, 

notes on.132 

Rose Mrs. Paul (Bour¬ 
bon) .133 


' Roses, Christinas .. 131 
Roses, mildew on .. 132 
Roses on their own roots 132 
Roses, showing new, 
early in the season .. 133 
Savoys, culture of .. 123 
Soda, nitrate of, uses of 123 

8tove .122 

! Tomatoes, compost for 123 
Tomatoes, syringing .. 124 
Tomatoes, unhealthy .. 124 
Trees, weeping .. .. 125 

Tuberoses, growing .. 129 
Vegetable garden .. 122 
Vines, young, treatment 

of.127 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing.122 

Window gardening .. 122 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Specimen plants will now be growing freely, 
the points having been pinched out the second 
time when the shoots resulting from the first 
topping of the main stem had grown 4 inches 
long. Some of the more forward plants will 
have been topped three times, the last time'also 
at 4 inches long, and three toppings of the 
shoots will form the framework of the future 


specimens. The most forward shoots should be 
staked, pointing them in an outward direction, 
so that the future training of the plants will he 
more easily managed, and without so much risk 
of breaking the branches as there will be later 
on if they have to be bent much to get them 
into position. The plants should now occupy 
7-incn or 8-inch pots, and from these they will 
go direct into those 11 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter, which will be the ones they are to 
flower in. A position close to the glass in a pit 
or cold frame, where they will not become 
drawn up weakly or suffer for want of air or 
sun, suits them best at this stage of their 
growth. 

Standards should have a similar position to 
that occupied by the specimens. The plants 
should be securely staked so that the points of 
the shoots do not get broken, which would 
check their growth considerably. Should an 
early bud show it must be promptly removed, 
and only the strongest-looking shoot selected to 
form the stem. All side growths should be 

C hed off as fast as they appear, the object 
g to concentrate the energy of the plant 
into the main stem until the desired height is 
obtained. The plants should be shifted on 
into larger pots, as those they now occupy are 
filled with roots, the object being to encourage 
a free growth, which cannot be done if the 
roots are allowed to become pot-bound. By 
this time the latest plants grown for the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms will have had tneir 
second shift into 5&-inch pots. Some of the 
weakest or late-struck plants will only need 
pots 4 J inches in diameter. Should there be 
any plants not yet potted, no time should be 
lost in getting them done. By way of encour¬ 
agement to those plants recently potted, they 
should be kept nearly close in the frames for a 
week or two after potting until new rootR are 
formed, when a little more air should be given 
to them during the daytime in warm weather, 
closing the frames early in the afternoon to 
make the most of what little sun-heat there 
may be. By following this method of treating 
late-struck plants time will be gained by en¬ 
couraging quick growth during their younger 
stages. Do not overwater the plants after 
potting, as this checks the quick rooting of the 
plants into the new soil for a time. The 
Earliest potted plants should now, with im¬ 
proved weather, have an abundance of air given 
them, drawing off the lights entirely during the 
daytime and in the evening until dark, admit¬ 
ting air by tilting the lights a» little on oner side. 
In most gardens space ip th| sjp’id r r, i re 


much wanted at this time of the year. The bed- 
ding-out plants need hardening off, and the 
Chrysanthemums need more room to keep them 
stocky. The earliest plants will shortly stand 
safely out-of-doors if they are now carefully and 
gradually hardened before being finally turned 
outside ; therefore, if preparation is made for 
their reception so much the better. Select a 
position facing south if possible, and if sheltered 
from east and northerly winds it will be an ad¬ 
vantage. A surface of coal-ashes should be pre¬ 
pared to stand the plants upon, and some pro¬ 
tection should be afforded in the shape of hurdles 
thatched with straw, in order to ward off cold 
winds for a time. In the event of sudden frost, 
a temporary covering, such as scrim canvas, 

! stretched across the space on which the plants 
are standing, should dc at hand to quickly place 
over, the plants. Some varieties will require 
staking much earlier than others—for instance, 
iSoleil Levant, which is of a drooping habit of 
growth. Thin stakes from 2 feet to 3 feet long 
will suffice for a time until the plants are placed 
in the pots in which they are to bloom, when 
the main stakes will be required for the support 
of the plants. 

Pompons, Anemone Pompons, and single 
varieties have just been potted for the second 
time into 4$-inch pots. In some cases the plants 
have been topped to induce a bushy growth, 
while in others the plants are allowed to grow 
away with one stem, with the object of pro¬ 
ducing larger blooms and plants of taller growth 
than will oe the case with those plants which 
have been topped. O. 


528.— Chrysanthemums from cut 
tings. —I fear 6-inch pots are rather too small 
for Chrysanthemums, cuttings of which were 
rooted by the middle of April. I would not 
advise anything less than 8-inch pots to do the 
plants justice. Plants struck at tne end of June 
would require 6-inch pots. Chrysanthemums, 
when healthy, so very quickly fill their pots 
with roots that it is not possible to sustain the 
foliage in good condition when in very small 
ones, and without good leaves successful results 
cannot be obtained. Nothing could be better 
than the stable-inanure stored in a shed since 
February for mixing with the soil for pottiDg 
the plants in. For the final potting towards the 
end of May or June, according to the state of 
the plants, the manure might be mixed with the 
Boil at any convenient time, first removing any 
long straw from it. One part of the manure to 
two parts of loam w ill be sufficient. If the manure 
has become dry through lying in the shed 
throw some water over it, and put it into a 
heap to induce it to ferment a little. After 
wetting it let it lay, say, a fortnight before 
mixing writh the soil.—E. M. 


471.—Culture of Auriculas, &c.— Some 
rather full remarks are given upon the culture 
of the Auricula in this number, page 124. 
Thirty-six varieties of show Auriculas is a large 
number ; but they are divided into four classes 
of green-edge, grey-edge, white-edge, and seifs. 
Alpines belong to another type of flower 
altogether. Tne beet of the green-edges at 


present in cultivation are : Rev. F. 1). Horner 
(Simonite); Prince of Greens (Trail); Dr. 
Hardy (Simonite); Colonel Taylor (Leigh) ; 
Apollo (Beeston); Lovely Ann (Oliver); Talis¬ 
man (Simonite ); Admiral Napier (Campbell); 
Lycurgus (Smith). Grey-edged : Geo. Light- 
body (Headley); Marmion(Douglas); Lancashire 
Hero (Lancashire); Mabel (Douglas); Mrs. 
Moore (Douglas) ; Complete (Sykes) ; Alexander 
Meiklejohn (Kay); Richard Headley (Light- 
body) ; John Walerston (Cunningham). White- 
edged : Acme (Read) ; Conservative (Douglas); 
Mrs. Dodwell (Woodhead); Smiling Beauty 
(Heap) ; Frank Simonite; Heather Bell 
(Simonite); John Simonite (Walker) ; Glory 
(Taylor); Ne Plus Ultra (Smith). Selfs: Heroine 
(Horner); Mrs. Potts (Barlow); Black Bess 
(Woodhead) ; Sapphire (Horner); Glias. J. Perry 
(Turner) ; Mrs. Douglas (Simonite); Lord of 
Lome (Campbell); Negro(Pohlman) ; Blackbird 
(Spalding). A dozen good alpines are : Amelia 
Hardwidge (Douglas); Diadem (Gorton); John 
Bull (Turner); King of the Belgians (Turner); 
Miss Taplin (Turner); Mrs. Thomson (Turner); 
T. E. Henwood (Turner) ; Sunrise (Turner); 
Edith (Turner); Charles Turner (Turner); Defi¬ 
ance (Turner); William Coomber (Turner).— 
J. D. E. 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

Those who have only a limited number of glass¬ 
houses for growing flowering or foliage plants in 
may, to a great extent, overcome the difficulty 
by utilising the many beautiful hardy plants 
that may be lifted and potted during the winter, 
and brought on gradually under glass, without 
half the labour necessary for plants that require 
pot culture the whole year round. Anyone 
giving the following subjects a trial once will be 
sure to repeat the experiment more extensively 
another year. 

Azalea mollis is one of the easiest plants to 
cultivate, and may be had in bloom at this time 
of year with very little artificial heat. The 
best plan is to buy a few of the neat little bushes 
that are imported in quantity in the early part 
of winter, pot them up at once, and set them in 
a cold-house, and at Christmas put a few into a 
little warmth and let the rest come on naturally. 
They make a splendid display at this time of 
year, and after they have done flowering, and 
their young growths are partially matured, they 
may be planted out in nursery-beds, when, after 
a year’s rest, they will be ready agaiu for duty 
under glass. 

Acer Negundo variegatem. —This beautiful 
silvery- leaved deciduous shrub makes a very 
beautiful pot plant for summer decoration. The 
plants should be potted up in the autumn and the 
pots plunged in leaves or ashes until the spring, 
when they should be placed in the greenhouse, 
and will be found invaluable for indoor and con¬ 
servatory decoration. Some of the bronzy- 
leaved kinds are also excellent for contrast. 

Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis (the Lyre- 
flower or Bleeding Heart) is naturally a very 
early plant to flower, but out-of-doors it is very 
liable to suffer from spring frosts. Good clamps 
lifted in winter and potted up will, even in a 
greenhouse temperature, be|dn full bloom in 
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May. It is a very elegant plant when well 
grown, as the foliage is beautifully serrated, and 
the long, arched spikes of bloom, each one of 
a very elegant heart shape, are like bunches of 
pink coral, that last for a long time. They may 
be planted out after flowering, and usually 
flower again very profusely in autumn. 

Deutzia gracilis, which is a perfectly hardy 
Bhrub, and used in large gardens as an edging 
for taller-growing ones, may be utilised as a 

S reenhouse plant, or for the supply of cut 
owers. It needs but little heat to bring it into 
bloom in April or May ; the best plan is to cut 
the old wood down close after flowering, and 
when the young growths have pushed out a 
few inches from the base, plant it out in good 
soil in an open, sunny place, so that the shoots 
may get well ripened, as on this depends its 
flowering well next year. 

Hydrangea paniculata is one of the most 
beautiful plants that has of late come to the 
front. The plants should be potted up during 
winter, and set in a cold-house, or plunge the 
pots in loaves or ashes until March, when they 
should be pruned down hard. Like dwarf 
Ro3es, they will push up strong shoots crowned 
with splendid panicles of creamy-white flowers, 
that last for a long time. They are at their full 
beauty in July and August, when the supply 
of good pot plants is more limited than in 
spnng. 

Solomon’s Seal. —Although a hardy plant, 
growing wild in many parts of the country, 
this will repay for pot culture. Lift good 
strong roots in winter, and put six or eight 
strong crowns into an 8-inch pot, set them 
in the greenhouse, and let them come on gradu¬ 
ally. They will send up fine arched spikes at 
least 3 feet high, the foliage being very orna¬ 
mental, and the under part is mothed with 
drooping bell-shape flowers, white, tipped with 
green. James Groom, Gosport. 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Should green or black-fly appear on Chrysanthemums dust 
them immediately with Tobacco-powder. If well hardened 
by being grown in a light position the plants will soon do 
in the opeu air. But taking into consideration the charac¬ 
ter of our climate, I do not think they will be quite safe 
yet. To obtain abundance of flowers for cutting stop 
three times, the last stopping being given about the 
middle of June. For specimen blooms the plants will be 
grown unstopped. Nine-inch pots are the common 
flowering size for Chrysanthemums. The plants must 
never suffer for want of water. Where the plants are 
doing well and making short-jointed robust growth, there 
is no need to use stimulants yet. Sow Balsams and Cocks¬ 
combs for successional blooming. Support the growth of 
Tuberous Begonias with neat stakes. Pot off seedlings 
and keep in a warm, close pit to encourage growth. Ail 
the early-sown plants will flower this summer. Pelargo¬ 
niums will be a leading feature now, and if lightly shaded 
the flowers will continue in good condition for along time. 
Early Fuchsias are coming into t blossom, and may have 
weak stimulants. Keep Spineas in pans of water, as it is 
next to impossible to keep them well supplied without 
this precaution is taken. Spiraeas which have faded or 
from which the flowers have been cut may be hardened off 
in the cold pit preparatory to dividing and planting out. 
Plants so treated will after a couple of years be strong 
enough to force again. Abutilons planted out are now 
very full of flower. They are useful for bouquets when 
wired, and they are very showy growing in the house. 
Cut back Habrothamnus to get new growth. Sow Chinese 
Primulas, including some of the semi-double strains, 
which are good for cutting. The seeds will germinate in 
a close, warm pit or frame in which Cucumbers are grown. 
Cover the i>ana with glass, and place in a shady corner till 
the seedlings appear, then move to the light, shading from 
bright sunshine. The ventilation of the conservatory 
must be very free now ; on mild nights a little air may be 
left on all night, and if this is not done the top lights 
should he opened in the early morning. Ventilation 
adds much strength to both foliage and blossoms. 
Keep out the north and east winds, but when the south 
winds blow let the plants under glass have very free 
exposure. For the decoration of shady conservatories the 
Mimulus family will be useful; some of the spotted varie¬ 
ties are very effective when grown in pots or baskets sus¬ 
pended from the roof or on brackets on the walls. The 
Musk also in variety is not without its charm, and then 
Lobelias and Double Petunias are very desirable where a 
large house has to be filled cheaply. The Blue Lobelia 
comes in useful as a front row plant from this onwards for 
the next three months. Azalea mollis when done flower¬ 
ing must not be turned out till the young wood is getting 
a little firm. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Gentle fumigations will be required to keep green-fly 
from Roses, but, as a rule, there will not be so muoh 
trouble with insects in the urtheatcd house, as the growth | 
of all plants which break iu a natural way will come 
stron'er than if forced. This will he quite noticeable in 
the ease of Roses, such as Marechal Niel and others planted 
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out. As a White Rose for growing under glass there is 
nothing superior to Niphetos. The Indian Rhododendrons 
and their hybrids are now very beautiful, and the flowers 
have a special value for cutting. These things, of course, 
can only be grown where there is plenty of head room, 
and though they succeed well when planted in a bed of 
peat it is often more convenient to have them in pots, so 
that when the growth has been made the plants may be 
set outside to complete the ripening, and the room in the 
house will be required for Fuchsias, Lilies of various 
kinds, &o. In town gardens a collection of good Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes in pots will be very attractive in the 
unheated house—when well grown under glass the colour 
of the flowers comes so bright and clear. A collection of 
Tree-Pnouies will be most interesting, a id for very small 
houses there is the Auricula and the Primrose, aua many 
other little gems among hardy plants which will thrive 
better under glass. 

Stove. 

Any plant which is dry at the root now, even for a short 
time, w.ill suffer. The time for resting plants is past. Even 
Orchids which have been resting through the winter are 
now breaking into growth and developing new wants in 
the shape of more moisture and fresh turfy peat and Spbag- 
unm, either as a top-dressing or repotting or basketing. The 
syringe will now be used daily, generally more than once 
during the day, a3 a moist atmosphere, especially in bright 
sunny weather, is an absolute necessity. Snails and slugs 
often give trouble by eating off the tender new growths at 
this season, but they may shortly be got rid of if the 
plants are looked over at night about nine or ten o'clock 
with a light. Their slimy traces may easily be discovered 
by candle light. Foliage Begonias are very prettv. Cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots will soon strike now. Cuttings 
of leaves also will in due time make plants, and when only 
a plant or two of each kind is required division may 
generally be resorted to. Turfy loam and peat and 
leaf-mould, kept open and porous with sand and broken 
charooal, will suit all this class of stuff. Very little water 
is required in winter, but the supply must be liberal when 
started into growth. Repotting should be done in April. 
Shake away some of the old soil, and start again in the 
same sized pots. 

Pits and Frames. 

As fast as the bedding-plants can be moved out get the 

{ »ite and frames prepared for Melons and Cucumbers. A 
Ittle fresh manure to mix with the old bed, which should 
be broken up and remade, will be very valuable. Beds 
which have been used for Potatoes and Asparagus will be 
utilised in this way profitably. If there ib anything to fear 
fromred-spider, have the walls of the pits or the sides and 
ends of the frames whitewashed with hot lime-white, in 
which a little sulphur has been mixed. This may be used 
as a preventive against insect attacks. 

Window Gardening. 

Outside boxes will soon be cleared out to be in readiness 
for the summer display. If any of them require repainting 
this should be attended to now, so that the paint may get 
thoroughly dry. Boxes of annuals have a pretty effect, 
and they cost but little. A few penny packets of suitable 
seeds, a little fresh soil, and a little time given up to the 
work, will keep the boxes always presentable. Convolvulus 
major sown along the front of a box will fall gracefully 
over. The Canary Creeper will also do good work in 
clothing naked walls. A small group at each end of the 
box will be useful for training round the window, or to 
festoon anywhere. Some of the annuals adapted for filling 
boxes are Asters, Stocks, Dwarf Rockets, larkspurs, 
Godetios, Clarkias, Convolvulus minor, Mignonette, &c. 
They are best sown in the boxes in which they are intended 
to flower. Foliage plants inside the house, such as 
Ar&lias, India-rubbers, Ac., will for the moment be at a 
discount. There is a wonderful wealth of blossom in the 
old-fashioned stage Pelargoniums, and though for the time 
being fashion is dead against them, they are largely 
bought as window plants. The one trouble with them is 
their liability to insects. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Where the beds are always kept full of flowers a good 
deal of support in the shepe of short manure must be 
given. As soon as the spring-bedding plants are past 
their best the beds must be cleared ana prepared for the 
summer display. The best top dressing for this season is 
the charred refuse from the rubbish heap. Something 
that will blend well and quickly with the soil is required, 
as the beds often turn up in a hard, dry condition, and 
ordinary manure would not be so suitable. Carpet- 
bedding, in matter of times, associates well in connection 
with masses of late Tulips and other late spring-flowering 
plants which cannot be cleared off before end of May or 
beginning of June. The bedding plants as soon as well 
established should be moved to cold-frames and other 
temporary sheltering places, but it will not be safe to 
leave them without the protection of mats at night, 
lloses niust Ik: frequently examined for the destruction of 
caterpillars and green-fly. Tobacco-powder is the best 
thing to use early in the season, and it is easily applied. 
Destroy suckers and rub off all Brier shoots and buds from 
the steins of standard Roses. These will not give much 
trouble in the case of old plants; it is only with young or 
recently budded Briers that the stock makes an effort to 
clothe its stem with growth. Rose-cuttings planted last 
autumn iu the open ground must be mulched if not 
already done, and water will be necessary if the weather 
is dry and hot. Recently planted Violet-roots must have 
water, and a light mulch of leaf-mould or old Mushroom- 
manure broken up fine will be very beneficial. Finish 
sowing Gross-seeds oil new lawns. Thick sowing is neces¬ 
sary, especially where seed-eating birds ore numerous. 
Recently laid down lawns will not require very close cut¬ 
ting at first, but the roller after rain will always do good 
in putting right any little inequalities of surface. Mulch 
and water recently planted Hollyhocks, Carnations, 
Pansies, Violas, Ac.' 

Fruit Garden. 

Ripeniag Strawberries must have free ventilation and 
exposure to sunshine to give them their true flavour. Some 
people have am idea that Strawberries under glass ore not 
equal in flavour to those grown outside, but they ought to 
be now if grown binder favourable conditions. Of course, 
fruit produced in a close, stuffy place will not get, as true 
flavour, .and the chances are mildew will be present. 


Peaches, Plums, Pears, Ac., will now be growing freely in 
the orchard-house, and if grown in pote the supply of 
water must be liberal, and liquid-manure should be given 
twice a w’eek from the time the fruits are set until they 
begin to colour for ripening. Mulching also is necessary. 
To be a successful cultivator of potted fruit-trees it is 
necessary to have a right appreciation of pruning, as 
success in the cases of all restricted fruit-trees depends in 
a great measure upon this. The growth must not only be 
kept thin, but each shoot must occupy its right position in 
the proper balance of the tree’s head. This is altogether 
a matter of thoughtful pruning, and I need hardly say 
that the greater part of this work is done in spring. The 
young wood of Plums should be pinched when four or five 
leaves have been made, but Peaches should be permitted 
more freedom. Melons are now making rapid progress, 
and the thinning and the regulation of the growth must 
have frequent attention. Set the crop of fruit as near 
altogether as possible ; if only one or two fruits show on a 
plant it will be better to sacrifice them and wait till more 
flowers are ready for setting. If really fine, good-flavoured 
Melons are required from four to six fruits will be sufficient 
for a crop. An average of four to each plant will be a fair 
crop for early Melons. Mulch Strawberries in the open 
air with long littery manure. Pears on the (Quince will 
need plenty of support now. Give liquid-manure to inside 
Vine and Peach-bonlere, and as far as possible clear the 
borders from plants in pots. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Scarlet Runnepj and Dwarf French Beans in 
quantity, also see that good supplies of Marrow Peas to 
meet all demands are put in. Do not plant either Peas or 
Beans thickly, either in the rows or by placing the rows 
too near to each other. Put sticks to Peas early in their 
growth, first drawing up a ridge of soil on each side. Peajs 
on sunny borders will be benefited by a mulch of manure. 
Early Potatoes must have shelter as soon as through the 
ground. Evergreen branches and dry Ferns will keep oil 
a good deal of frost, and break the force of the oold winds. 
Sow Turnips liberally now, as the bulbs will bulb better, 
and not be so likely to bolt. Cool, moist land is the beat 
for summer Turnips ; it is true we must all make the best 
of our circumstances, but it is possible almost everywhere 
to find a bit of partially shaded land for things which are 
likely to “ bolt ” in hot weather. The seeds of Peas, Beans, 
and most kinds of vegetables may be planted a little 
deeper now’ than would be desirable early in the Beaaon. 
Artificial manures are valuable to push on early crops. Give 
dressings of soot and nitrate of soda to Ouions where the 
maggot has been troublesome in previous years. The soot 
actB as a deterrent, and the soda rushes the crop past the 
dangerous point. Pot off Capsicums and Chillies. Cut¬ 
tings of Sage, Thyme, and other herbs will strike now in 
a shady position kept moist. Prepare the hills for Vege¬ 
table Marrow’s and Ridge Cucumbers. Do not plant just 
yet, unless the hills can be covered with hand-lights and 
be further sheltered with coverings at night. Harden off 
Tomatoes to be ready for planting out end of month. 
Tomatoes under gloss are growing very freely now, amt 
will need almost daily attention iu removing side shoots 
and thinning fruits. Avoid a stuffy atmosphere, and do 
not use the syringe; the latter is not required in a freely 
ventilated house. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 1th 
to May 141 A. 

Moved bedding plants to temporary shelters to harden 
off. There is a very great deal in getting plants intended 
for the flower garden thoroughly hardened off. This is 
work w’hich must be done by degrees, keeping the frames 
rather close at first till the foliage gets aooustomed to the 
change, and then day by day increase the ventilation until 
they will bear full exposure. The hardiest things, such as 
Calceolarias and Lobelias, will soon be ready to plant out. 
Repotted Himantophyllums just out of blootn in turfy- 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat, made fairly porous with sand. 
A few old plants were divided for stock purposes. A pot 
of seedlings sown early are just bursting through the soil. 
They are easily raised from seeds, though probably some of 
the seedling plants may not be quite equal to the best named 
varieties. Stirred the soil among Ranunculi, and applied 
a mulch of old manure, broken up fine, and passed through 
a half-inch sieve ; about inches over the surface between 
the plants will be a great support to them, and save time 
in watering. Planted Scarlet Runners. Thinned Peaches 
in the late-house, and laid in the young wood. Tied and 
stopped Vines in a late-houso. I have been over them 
once before, and drawn dowm all shoots that were nearing 
the glass. Made Mushroom-beds in a north shed for sum¬ 
mer hearing. The beds are made exactly in the same way 
as is done in the case of those in the Mushroom-house in 
winter w’here artificial heat is. For summer beds the 
difficulty is in keeping the temperature down, hence the 
value of a cool north building or an underground cellar—or 
a cave will do splendidly. Fertilised the blossoms of Muscat 
Grapes. Sowed biennials and perennials. The choice 
things are sown in 4-feet beds in drills, drawn cross-wise 
of the beds; bub commoner things, such as Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Ac., are sown in drills 
without going to the trouble of forming beds. Some things, 
such as the choice kinds of Delphiniums, Ac., are sown in 
shallow boxes in frames. There is less difficulty in keeping 
the soil uniformly moist, and the seeds grow more regu¬ 
larly. Prepared Celery trenches, and planted lettuce- 
plants on the top of the ridges. Moved French Beans in 
pots from the Peach-house. They are too dangerous now 
from their liability to the attacks of red-spider to keep in a 
Peach-house or vinery ; but I am gathering plenty of 
Beans now in pits on a warm bed of leaves and manure. 
Looked closely after early Potatoes just coming through 
the ground on the south border ; the beds are hooped 
over and covered with Frigi-domo. Commenced disbud¬ 
ding Peaches on walls. This will be done by degrees to 
avoid anything in the nature of a check. Planted a num¬ 
ber of Tea and Noisette Roses on south wall. They were 
large plants for the most part in 7-inch and 8-inch pots. 
Mulched with short manure and gave a soaking of water. 
Potted on young Palms and Drachmas. Used about half 
turfy loam and the remainder peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Have potted firmly, and shall be careful not to overwater. 
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Pricked off Balsams. Some of the plants will be planted 
In the borders when the season is sufficiently advanced. 
They are handsome subjects in the open air, but must not 
be trusted out before June. Put in more cuttings of 
coloured foliage plants to form edgings and patches in 
carpet-beds. These beds are useful for the sake of variety, 
ana they will follow beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CULTURE OF SAVOYS. 

I THINK it is a mistake to sow seed of Savoys 
so early as many are in the habit of doing. 
When sown in March or early in April the 
plants very frequently have to remaiii in the 
seed-beds, or in some cases, where pricked out, 
till they have spoilt each other, some of them 
perhaps commencing to heart prematurely ; 
whereas, in most districts, if the seed is sown 
in an open position either late in April or early 
in May, the seedlings will be in a fit state for 
removal by the time ground is ready for their 
reception. No greater mistake can be made 
than to sow seed of the Brassica tribe on rich 
land; this causes rank growth and renders 
transplanting less easy. I would always prefer 
having plants from open fields ; these may, per¬ 
haps, be 9tunted and more blue than green in 
colour. But when sufficient rain has fallen to 
moisten the soil sturdy little plants may be 
drawn and dibbled out without experiencing 


planting drills are drawn with a heavy hoe ; 
these are filled with liquid-manure, twice if 
necessary, and this enables us to plant with a 
trowel, thus giving the plants a good start. 
Large heads not being required, so I prefer to 
plant rather thickly ; the small early sorts are 
placed in front and about 12 inches apart each 
way. Dwarf Ulm, being the next dwarf, comes 
next, and behind these the Green Curled, the 
plants of each sort being set 15 inches apart 
each way. Drumheads, being the latest, are 
usually planted on a separate border 18 inches 
apart each way. It is usually found advisable 
to water them twice, but when well established 
they get no further assistance beyond an occa¬ 
sional hoeing or weeding. M. 


SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN | 
NOTES. 

Broad Beans. —Even for a late crop it is not 
wise to defer sowing after this date. Select the 
coolest and strongest soil in the garden, as fcr 
this crop the ground cannot very well be too 
heavy. The earliest crop coming on must have 
timely attention as regards moulding up the 
rows on each side. Little else will be needed* 
for Beans except topping when the stems show 
well for bloom, this, as well as filling up the 
pods, preventing attacks from black-fly, ^which 



Savoy “Early Dwarf Ulm." Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. N. Blake, Bedford. 


the slightest check. Leggy, over-grown garden- 
raised plants, on the contrary, are slow to re¬ 
cover from the serious check experienced in 
transplanting, and are long a prey to slugs. In 
the case of Savoys there is no necessity to sow 
early in order to secure an early supply, as those 
miniature varieties, such as Little Pixie, Tom 
Thumb (figured on p. 124), and King Koffee, are 
frequently fit to cut long before they are 
w rnted. These are closely followed by the Early 
Dwarf Ulm (here figured) ; Dwarf Green 
Curled succeeds this excellent variety, and the 
Drumhead completes the list. 

Planting. —It is almost useless to plant 
Savoys on poor ground or in shady fruit borders, 
as when thus treated they seldom attain a use¬ 
ful size. If the land is poor it ought to be en¬ 
riched and made firm again after digging 
Loose, rich ground encourages rapid growth, 
but as the plants are supposed to stand severe 
frost, it is unwise to grow them too rankly. 
Some of the best Savoys I have yet grown were 
planted in succession to Strawberries and with- 
out digging the ground. This position I now 
annually assign to Broccoli, as being the more 
valuable crop of the two, and Savoys succeed 
Leeks, Broccoli, Turnips, or any crop that may 
cleared off the coldest and most exposed 
birders. The ground being usually manured 
and dug for the precedii 
manuring or digging f 
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is very destructive when allowed to gain a 
footing. 

Young growing Potatoes.— Attention must 
be given to these as they appear through the 
ground, and as soon os the rows can be plainly 
seen the intermediate space should be w'orked 
over either with a pronged hoe or light fork. 
This surface-stirring stimulates a very rapid 
growth, and the operation of moulding soon 
follows on. With the earliest crops it is very 
necessary that the moulding should have early 
attention as a safeguard against late frosts, if 
any should occur. If any artificial manure is to 
be applied now is the time and before moulding 
commences, as after this operation it would be 
of little benefit. Victor will evidently be the 
first to turn in, as it is far ahead of others grow¬ 
ing in frames. 

Vegetable Marrows. —These must be grown 
on freely from the first to secure a profitable 
return. Plants for the earliest supply will now 
be ready for putting out on to half-spent hot¬ 
beds. It is useless to plant outdoors thus early 
without the protection of hand-lights, as with¬ 
out such timely aids the plants will make but 
poor progress. Where there are not such con¬ 
veniences as mentioned above, sooner than plant 
out poor or starved plants, the best course is to 
sow' again. 

Globe Artichokes. —After a very unreason¬ 
able time the suckers are now large enough for 


detaching from the parent plant. With the 
press of other duties coming on apace, such w T ork 
is apt to be neglected, and the results of such 
neglect arc only felt in the autumn when the 
supply of heads runs short. Under good treat* 
ment in well worked and heavily manured soil, 
strong suckers now planted and afterwards 
mulched will turn in useful at the time stated. 
Seed which had previously been raised in a 
gentle heat and the seedlings duly potted off are 
now large enough for planting out, and such 
work should not be neglected until the roots be* 
come pot-bound. 

Preparing Celery trenches.— For the 
earliest Celery the trenches may now be pre¬ 
pared, as when this work is performed at this 
early date the soil and manure get w’ell mellow'ed 
down. The space between the trenches w ill be 
found available for other dwarf-growing crops, 
as these would be off by the time the soil would 
be required for earthing up the Celery. Along 
these ridges may be sown such quick-growing 
crops as Spinach, French Beans, Turnips, and 
Lettuces. Lettuces seldom do so well anywhere 
as along the ridges between the rows of Celery, 
probably on account of the greater dentil of 
pulverised soil. An open plot should be 
selected, away from trees if possible, and the 
row's should run from north to south, as the 
plants would then be equally exposed to the rays 
of the sun. Where double cropping is resorted 
to the trenches should be 5 feet apart from centre 
to centre, and even where the ground is not so 
occupied 4 feet 6 inches should be the least dis¬ 
tance apart. The trenches should be taken out 
9 inches or 12 inches in depth, the shallower 
depth on heavy soils. To accommodate a single 
row of plants, the width of the trench should 
be 15 inches, and for a double row' 20 inches. 
The soil having been taken out to the required 
depth, the bottom should be forked over, and 
over this be placed the manure, which should be 
of a solid description. Over the manure place 
a layer of the best of the top pulverised soil 
taken from the trenches. The practice is some¬ 
times adopted of merely forking the manure into 
the bottom of the trench, but this is an unwise 
proceeding, as generally the bottom soil is of a 
crude description. The trenches having been 
prepared, there will be little hindrance when 
the time arrives for planting, as when such 
w'ork is allowed to stand over through stress of 
other work the planting is often delayed. A. 


516.— Compost for Tomatoes.— Rough 
turfy loam just broken up with the spade, 
mixed with one-tliird of old manure and a 
sprinkling of old mortar or plaster, will grow 
Tomatoes well. In potting leave room for top- 
dressing later on when the fruits are set. I have 
used zinc collars that will just fit in round the 
top of the pots with good results. When the 
plants require more food, with the top-dressing 
may be mixed a little artificial manure ; the 
Patent Silicate Manure is a good stimulant for 
Tomatoes, and not expensive.—E. H. 

- Tomatoes should not have a rich com¬ 
post at any time ; it induces the plants to grow 
too freelv at the expense of setting a full crop of 
fruit. \Vhat is required is a firm, short-jointed 
growth and abundance of flower-trusses, which 
will then set freely. Three parts fibrous turf, 
partly decayed, to one part of horse-droppings, 
will make an excellent compost. The soil 
should be rammed into the pots firmly, and fully 
2 inches of space left at the top of each pot for 
future top-dressings of rich soil after the first 
fruit-trusses are commencing to swell. Stimu¬ 
lants can be applied so readily afterwards that 
it is neither necessary nor wise to make the com¬ 
post rich at potting time.—S. P. 

520.— Uses of nitrate of soda —This 
manure acts very speedily upon the crop, and a 
good deal depends upon when it is used, and 
how it is used, whether or not it will be of value. 
If it is used for Potatoes the best time to apply 
it would be just before the plants are earthed 
up. I should first hoe the ground, and this 
would mix the nitrate up a little with the soil, 
and soon after hoeing earth the plants up.— 
J. D. E. 

- Sprinkle it upon the ground between the 

row's just previous to earthing the Potatoes up, 
and, if possible, shortly before rain, w'hich will 
wash it down to the roots at once. You may 
use 3 cwt. per acre (or rather more than 2 lb. 
per rod) with the best * results, but not more. 
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But unless the ground is naturally very light 
and dry I think you would find sulphate of am¬ 
monia decidedly superior for this crop to the 
nitrate. My experience is that under ordinary 
circumstances the nitrate promotes growth 
rather than the formation of tubers, while the 
sulphate stimulates the latter chiefly.—B. C. R. 

494.— Unhealthy Tomatoes.— The com¬ 
plaint described is troubling and puzzling many 
besides “ Young Florist.” Only the othir day 
I was in some large nurseries where they lost 
hundreds if not thousands of plants from the 
same cause last year, and no one 
could discover any definite cause or 
remedy for it. There is, as far 
as I know, no name for it, but 
it is evidently a case of collapse, 
owing to the roots having, from 
some reason, ceased to act. All 
you can do is to use perfectly 
sound, sweet, and porous soil, 
give water regularly and with 
judgment, and keep the plants 
healthy and growing on steadily 
throughout, with plenty of air 
and not too much heat.—B. C. R. 

482. — Syringing Toma¬ 
toes. —You must discontinue 
syringing the Tomatoes or the 
flowers will never set. Tomatoes 
should only be syringed when in 
quite a young state, or till they 
are about 9 inches in height. 

After that they should be in quite 
a dry atmosphere, but do not let 
them get dry at the roots. They 
should be close to the glass, 
trained to a single stem, anti all 
side laterals should be pinched 
out; when the roots appear 
through the surface of the soil top-dress with 
loam and decayed manure. Give plenty of air in 
fine weather, but avoid cold draughts ; do not 
shade them at all. Tomatoes can do with all 
the suushine we ever get in this country.—F. 
SlLSBEY. 


THE AURICULA (PRIMULA AURICULA). 
For general purposes Auriculas are divided 
into four sections—the green-edged, grey-edged, 
white edged, and seifs. The foliage varies very 
considerably, so that an observant cultivator 
can distinguish his plants by the leaves alone. 
The foliage of some is so thickly coated with a 
farinaceous powder as to appear quite white, 
others again have perfectly green foliage with 
no farina thereon. The green-edged varieties 
have no farina on the foliage. The distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the grey and white-edged 
varieties consists in the thick or thin coating of 
farina upon the margin of the flowers. I know 
of some Auriculas this season which have got 
into a sickly condition owing to the plants being 
grown in too rich a potting-soil. It is a great 
error to overpot the plants, or to use the soil in 
too rich a state. The florists of half a century ago 
who were enthusiastic cultivators of the Auricula 
found this out, and one of the best of them writ¬ 
ing sixty years ago, says : “ Strong, stimulative 
manures, however beneficial they may be for the 
time being in producing large flowers with vivid 
colours, too frequently leave the plants in a state 
of exhaustion, and lead to premature and 
gradual decay.” The Auricula likes a mode¬ 
rately rich and porous soil, composed of good 
fibrous yellow loam, about four parts to one of 
well-decayed cow or stable-manure, one part of 
leaf-mould, and some coarse, white sand. In 
this material the plants will succeed admirably. 
Be careful not to overpot. Flower-pots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in diameter are large enough 
for the most vigorous plants, and they ought to 
be well drained by placing clean potsherds in the 
bottom of the pots, and over the potsherds some 
fibre, from which the particles of soil have been 
shaken out. Drainage is of no use if it is placed 
in carelessly and not protected, so that the 
potting-soil becomes mixed with it. The plants 
are now (second week in April) in bloom, or just 
passing out of it, and they may be flowered either 
in frames, pits, or in an Auricula-house. A 
span-roofed greenhouse is the most convenient 
structure, so that the owner can examine his 
plants under cover in wet or rough wintry 
weather. When the plants pass out of bloom, if 
they have been in a .house or frame well ex¬ 
posed to the sunj/tney .she’ 1 Id,bfe^removed 
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to a frame placed against the north side of a 
wall or fence. They succeed much better in 
this position during the summer months. In 
May all the fully grown plants that have 
flowered may be repotted, and, as a rule, they 
may be replaced into clean flower-pots, not 
larger than those in which they had previously 
been growing. A large portion of the old soil 
will have^to be removed, and the base of the 
main root must be examined in case there may 
be decay there. I cut every bit of decay out 
of this main root or “carrot,” as the fanciers 


term it, and if the mischief is wide-spread the 
plant may require to be planted in a smaller 
pot until it has fairly recovered again. The 
Potting-compost should be moderately moist 
when it is being used and be pressed down firmly, 
working it in amongst the roots. After repot¬ 
ting water must be applied very carefully indeed 
to the roots; I do not water them for two or three 
days, and they may be prevented from flagging 
by keeping them in a rather close frame. When 
the plants are well established they are grown 
quite in the open air night and day ; the frame- 
lights are only used to protect them from drench¬ 
ing rains or hailstorms, but I do not mind a gentle 
shower in the summer. When the cold autumn 
weather sets .in it is best to keep the foliage 
quite dry to prevent decay. The 

Propagation of the plant is a most impor¬ 
tant part of the Auricula fancier’s work. This is 
done by taking off the side growths or offsets. 
Some varieties are more free in producing offsets 
than others. I have known a plant of a particu¬ 
lar variety to be grown on for six years, and it 
never produced an offset. One would not wonder 
if such a variety passed out of cultivation very 
soon. On the other hand, some Auriculas are ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific in offsets. I have produced 60 
plants from one in a little over four years. It 
is best to allow the offsets to remain on the 
plants long enough to form roots, when if they are 
carefully taken off and planted round the edges 
of small flower pots in sandy soil, they very 
soon become established in hand-lights in a 
shady place. With good culture such plants 
soon grow on to a flowering size. Seedlings are 
freely produced, but none of the varieties 
reproduce themselves true from seeds, and it is 
necessary to raise a large number of plants before 
a good one can be obtained—that is, if a rigid 
adherence to the florists’ standard is indulged 
in ; but there are many beautiful varieties out¬ 
side this ideal of excellence which take the fancy 
of tasteful persons, so that it may be possible 
that much pleasure might be derived from 
raising seedlings even if the results were not 
altogether satisfactory to an Auricula fancier. 
It is well to try for the best results, even if they 
may be difficult of attainment, and for this pur¬ 
pose the very best varieties only should be 
selected as seed and pollen bearers, and the 
classes should not be separated. For instance, 

I should cross the green-edged Rev. F. D. 
Honer w’ith, say, Prince of Greens, or the grey- 
edged George Lightbody with Marmion or 
Mabel. In white edges the same procedure 
should be followed. And in seifs I would cross, 
say, Heroine with Black Bess. We get seifs 



Savoy “Tom Thumb.” Engraved from a photograph sent by 
Mr. N. Blake, Bedford. (See page 123.) 


from the edged flowers, but such aie generally 
worthless. Green-fly is the most troublesome 
insect pest that we have to contend with 
amongst Auriculas. It makes a mess of the 
leaves, and sadly cripples the plants, unless it is 
immediately destroyed. I find the best way is 
to brush it off, as the plants are injured both by 
dipping in soapy-water and fumigating with 
Tobacco. The Auricula aphis (Trama auricula-) 
attacks the roots, but this pest can also be got 
rid of, to a certain extent, by simply picking it 
from amongst the roots once a year at repotting 
time, and being careful afterwards not to let the 
insects cluster around the neck of the plants. 
And, lastly, we must never forget that the 
Auricula is a mountain plant, and the garden 
varieties produced from it must have plenty of 
fresh air, and when people write about an 
Auricula-house we must not take it that the 
plants will succeed shut up in a greenhouse far 
removed from the roof-glass and ventilators. A 
low span-roofed house or pit is best, and if the 
top lights can be removed at will all the better. 
The plants should be placed within a foot or 
two of the roof-glass, and air admitted very 
freely at all times, except during cutting, frosty 
winds. I have not as yet alluded to the Alpine 
Auricula, so called, although the one section is 
as much alpine as the other. I would rather 
deal With the alpines separately, as they are 
well adapted for out-of-doors culture, which the 
so-called show or fancy Auriculas are not. 

J. Douglas. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA. 

This is a fine old plant, and I am glad to see that 
it is again becoming popular and being looked 
after by theOrchid-growingcommunity. Flowers 
of this Cattleya from “ J. Graham ” put me in 
mind that it was a namesake of his, one Captain 
Graham, that first brought the plant from 
Brazil in 1824 in the early days of our Cattleya 
knowledge, when we knew nothing about the 
fine C. Trianoe, or C. Mendelli, C. aurea, or 
C. gigas, and a host more fine things, which we 
now have in quantity in our plant-houses. The 
variety of C. intermedia sent by “ J. G.” is a 
very fine one, the flower measuring about 
5 inches across the petals, and the plant must 
look charming with eighteen blossoms still upon 
it, although the sepals and petals are somewhat 
narrow, especially compared with plants be 
longing to the labiata section. In colour thest* 
organs are usually white, but in the flower 
before me they are of a soft rosy-purple, the 
side lobes of the lip being of the same colour on 
the outside, the middle lobe being of a fine 
amethystine-purple, beautifully frilled at the 
edges, and immediately behind this patch of 
colour comes the pure-white throat. About 
now is the time to see this species at its best, 
and all through the month of May it may be 
seen in its prime. It requires a warm place in 
the Cattleya-house, and it should be treated the 
same as for any of the bettermost kinds. No 
one will ever deem as thrown away any labour 
bestowed upon this Cattleya. It may, per 
haps, be induced to throw out more leading 
shoots by the plan you suggest, and I would 
certainly try it; but do not cut through the 
stems too near the present growths, and do not 
cut but where there is a prominent eye. 

Matt. Bramrll. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CONSTRICTUM. 
This plant andO. Sanderianum are near relatives, 
Sanderianum being the superior. I am asked 
by “ T. F.” to name a specimen, and to tell 
him how to grow it. This is a species which 
was introduced into this country in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Rucker, at Wandsworth, close 
upon fifty years ago; but it was not much 
thought of or cared for in those times, or not 
much known either, for I find that about half 
that time had elapsed when the Messrs. Back 
house, of York, had the plant growing under 
the name of O. angustatum. The plant is a 
native of Caraccas, on the mountains near the 
coast, where it was first found by Linden. It 
has never been well cultivated, because the 
flowers imported of it show them to lie much 
larger in the wild state than when under 
cultivation, lo that jmy friend, “ T. F.,” 
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has a very good opportunity of distinguish¬ 
ing himself, by growing this plant and 
dowering it in as large and fine a form an it 
attains iu its native country, where, we are told, 
the flowers each measure as much as 2 inches 
and 3 inches across. This Odontoglossum is a 
free grower, producing ovoid bulbs, which 
become slightly furrowed with age, from the 
top of which proceed a pair of rather narrow 
leaves a foot or more in length and of a bright 
green ; the spiko is slender, much branched, 
bearing many flowers. The sepals and petals 
are nearly equal, the ground colour being 
yellow, having a few blotches of brown, some¬ 
times brighter than at others, the lip being 
white, having a rose-coloured spot in front of 
the crest, so that it really is a pretty and showy 
Orchid. It flowers late in the winter or very 
early in the spring, but usually being past by 
this time, when it should be taken iu baud and 
Bet crowing to make good early progress, so as 
to flower well next aeoson. if the plant re¬ 
quires shifting or top-dressing, let it be attended 
to at once, and see that the drainage is autfi- 
cient in quantity, and put into the pot in a 
proper manner. Use for soil pcat-fibro and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss in about equal parts, 
and when potting have some coarse sharp Band 
lying by yon, and every now and then a little of 
it should be dashed in with the other materials. 
I like the Bedfordshire sand for this purpose 
beat. It should be washed first, and then there 
is left a tine sharp grit, which agrees well with 
the plants, and keeps the soil m a nice open 
condition. I would advise anyone of my readers 
to keep this plaub at the warm end of the 


ture is a small wineglassful of paraffin-oil and 
2oz. of Boft soap mixed together with a little 
boiling water. When thoroughly mixed, add 
1 gallon of water, and keep the mixture well 
stirred.—G. S. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEEPING TREES. 

Sinole specimens of weeping trees dotted about 
here and there, and planted ever so wisely, are 
by no means to bo compared with those clumped 
or massed in threes or fives, and at irregular 
distances apart, a fact the truth of which dawned 
forcibly upon me when visiting a well managed 
and well-planted estate in the south of England. 
Generally, as seen, weeping trees like thoBe of 
upright habit are planted singly, perhaps in 
appropriate enough situations, but in such a way 
as to give one the idea that the planter had this 
rigidly before him—that such a class of trees spoils 
the landscape, and requires to be very care¬ 
fully dealt with and in unusually small num¬ 
bers. Such ideas may have done well enough 
for the old school of planters, but nowadays 
hard and fast lines are not tolerated, and the 
departures from the strict routine of century- 
old ideas are nowhere more prevalent than in 
matters connected with trees and shrubs, their 
planting, and after - management. A group 
of the Weeping Willow, some eight or 
nino in number, plaute 1 in no cramped or 
confined spaces, by the side of a fair-sized lake, 
has a most pleasing and effective appearance, 
but they are planted far from any other 


to lie a weeping form of this Canadian Conifer. 
These with their rich background of Scots Firs 
had a truly imposing appearance, the long, cord¬ 
like twigs hanging gracefully down for more 
than a couple of feet. Even at their advanced 
size and age the trees were by no means cramped 
for room, although when viewed from the oppo¬ 
site side of the lake the trio seemed as if but one 
gigantic specimen. For 
Small places such a method of planting 
would never do ; although even then it is wise 
policy to have only a few wcll-laid out clumps 
in preference to single specimens dotted about 
here and there, and which latter are hard to 
place so that they may look well and be in keep¬ 
ing with their surrbundings. To those with 
plenty of ground space I would say plant no, or 
very few, single specimens, but instead, clumps 
or masses, particularly of weeping, fastigiate, 
or brightly-tinted trees and shrubs, and these, 
if well arranged, will afford an infinitely greater 
amount of pleasure than single subjects, be they 
dotted about ever so thickly, and planted with 
more than a usual amount of care and attention. 
That there are exceptions to the effect produced 
by single specimens generally will readily be 
seen from the accompanying illustration, which, 
however, represents an unusually large and 
well-developed example of the Weeping Ash 
(Fraxinus excelsior pendula), a tree that, when 
suitably placed, ramifies to a great extent, and 
is, perhaps, the best weeping tree for using as a 
single specimen, few others covering an equal 
or greater space of ground. All over the 
country are to be found tine old trees of the 
keeping Ash, but the largest I have yet met 
with is at Gwydyr Castle in Wales, 
the stem of which giiths 8 feet at 
1 yard up, and the branches cover 
an unusually wide space of that damp 
rivulet bank on which the remark¬ 
able tree is growing. Kent is abun¬ 
dant in weeping forms of the Ash, 
and a drive from London to Chisle- 
hurst is well repaid by the quantity 
of these as well as other rare orna¬ 
mental trees that are to be found in 
the gardens and grounds. A tree of 
the Weeping Ash hardly 30 feet high 
might be pointed out, the spread of 
whose pendent branches is 50 feet in 
diameter, and that is not uiiuauaI 
when the tree is growing on rich 
damp loam. The golden form of the 
Weeping Ash (F. excelsior aurea pen¬ 
dula) is not desirable—at least I have 
never seen a specimen thntw'ould not 
have been the better for removal, so 
far, at least, as the appeal ance of the 
surroundings were influenced bv it. 
To sum up concisely, I may say that 
generally speakiug, weeping, upright, 
or other peculiar-habited trees and 
shrubs look better in clumps of 
irregular size if the grounds are boldly 
laid out, while at the same time a 
few- species, such as the Ash in 
question, w'hich ramify extensively 
can with all appropriateness be used 
as single specimens. W. 


Ota Readers’ I lustra tio.nis : A Weeping Ash at Milsted Rectory, Sittingbourne. Engraved for Gardenixo Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. F. M. Ramell. 


Odontoglossum house during the w inter, as I be¬ 
lieve it grows naturally at a lower elevation 
than many other species belonging to the same 
genua, and consequently in a warmer climate. 

Matt. Bramble. 


472.— Paraffin-oil and plants.— Pure 
paraffin-oil should on no account be used for 
dreaaing plants ; it is a great deal toostroug, and 
would probably kill or very severely injure any 
plant to which it was applied. It must be used 
very much diluted, and it is a difficult matter to 
enaure it not being used too strong, as the oil 
has inch a tendency to floa>T*i the surface of 
anything tl^t Jj^is, mUedfviUiQ^. 


trees and shrubs, and on the gently sloping, 
grassy bank, thus, I fancy, adding much to their 
charm and beauty. No single specimen of the 
same tree could have produced such an effect as 
this clump, which covered nearly a quarter of 
an acre, but yet did not look out of place, the 
size and outline of the grounds being boldly 
laid out and quite in keeping with the broad 
sheet of water. Withiii sight of these, but 
several hundred yards away, a mass of the red- 
stemmed Dogw'ood quite enlivened the end of 
the lake ; w-hile in a recess, where the margin 
of the plantation came nearly down to the 
water-aide, were three fine old trees of the 
Hemlock Spruce, or rather, wdiat to me appeared 


Erioa carnea. —This, the Win¬ 
ter Heath, may be common, but what 
have we that can take its place ? 
How glorious it is after the cold 
winter w'e have just come through, 
and during which, ever since Novem¬ 
ber, its bulls have shown more or 
less colour. You can almost make 
a gay garden of this Erica alone, 
and whilst it is in place in every 
garden, it is a hardy subject that 
might be employed w ith characteristic effect iu 
many instances. It differs from all the rest, 
and is bright, neat, and reliable. It has also 
other good points that might as well be 
named. It has a compact habit that renders 
it decorative even when out of bloom ; stature, 
G inches to 1 foot; and last, it does not carry a 
persistent crop of dingy, Bpent flowers or secd- 
capsules like some Heaths, especially of the 
vulgaris and vagans sections. The white 
variety is pretty, but it cannot compare for 
effect with the rich purple type.—E. 

525. — Propagating Daphne Meze- 
reum and Kerria japonica. -The easiest 
way to propagate 45hli| Daphne! is from seed 
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must, however, be avoided, aud the mainten¬ 
ance of a very hot and dry atmosphere hastens 
ripening, and to a certain extent improves the 
quality, at the expense, however, of the colour. 
1 make a point of feeding the Vines well and of 
allowing the berries plenty of time to colour. 


gathered when ripe, removing the skin and pulp 
from the seed, sowing in a pot or pan in sandy 
soil, placing the pot in a cold frame, if at hand, 
if not, in a sheltered spot out-of-doors, protected 
from the sun. The soil ought to be kept moist, 
w'hich will hasten the germination of the seeds. 
The following spring the young plants will be 
ready to plant where desired. In the case of 
established plants of the Kcrria, suckers throw 
up freely from the base. These, if taken off 
with roots attached early in the spring, before 
growth commences, quickly make plants. Cut¬ 
tings of partly ripened wood strike freely if cut 
into 6-inch lengths and inserted firmly in 
sandy soil in a cold frame, or under a hand- 
light, early in September, kept close until roots 
are formed, then by the following April they 
will be ready to plant out.—S. P. 


be at least 2 inches thick, and should extend 
pretty well as far as the roots. In a dry time 
watering will be desirable, especially if the trees 
are on what are termed dwarfing stocks.—E. H. 

- The manuring of Apple and Pear-trees 

is a matter requiring careful attention, and can¬ 
not be dismissed with a simple “Yes” or “No.” 


MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 

Tiie spring has been thus far exceptionally dry, 
and if the summer partakes of the same character 
the sooner some kind of mulching is put over the 
roots of fruit-trees and bushes the better. It is 
surprising how little will prevent evaporation, 
and keep the soil from being too rapidly robbed 
of its moisture, not only by the sun’s rays, but 
more especially by the act ion of the wind. Where 
it can be procured there is no question but that 
stable-manure is the best material for mulching, 
as it can be put on quite fresh, and then the 
rains will soon wash the nutriment down to the 
surface roots, and leave the strawy portion 
quite clean ; but when this cannot be procured 
in quantity it is better to utilise any kind of 
material that will ward off the scorching rays 
of thesun, and I have found lawn mowings answer 
very well, as they can be shaken thinly over the 
surface and added to from time to time as they 
are procured. Tall standard-trees usually have 
their roots covered with Grass, and this seems 
the best covering of all in a large way, but for 
garden trees where the soil is cultivated a 
mulching should be put on the surface now as 
far as the active roots extend. Wall-trees are 
especially benefited by mulching, as they get no 
help in the way of shade from their own foliage 
in the way that dwarf bush-trees do, and should 


good watering when needed.—J. D. E. 

- Most undoubtedly, under the conditions 

during the summer that your fruit- 
m3 application of manure. Directly 
I should advise a 


GRAPE “GROS MAROC.” 

The following short article will give the required 
information to “ Vitis,” “ J. B. R.,” .and others 
who have recently made enquiries respecting 
this Grape. Gros Maroc is a better traveller 
than the Black Hamburgh Grape, keeps rather 
longer, aud, owing to its more taking appear¬ 
ance, realises a better price in the market. 
Hereabouts it is a great favourite with church 
decorators, a few bunches of Gros Maroc looking 
well in the groups of fruit collected at the har¬ 
vest thanksgivings. Its merits as a show Grape 
must not be overlooked, and it is especially ser¬ 
viceable late in August and during September. 
One reason why Gros Maroc failed so long in 
gaining popularity is the fact 
of its being a very bad starter 
when newly struck. On its 
own roots it for a time makes 
very poor progress, and yet 
it is naturally of strong con 
stitution and a somewhat 
rank grower. It was soon 
found that it succeeded best 
grafted or inarched on the 
Black Hamburgh stock, and 
most probably the bulk of the 
rods of Gros Maroc now being 
fruited are on this stock. It 
has a moderating effect on its 
growth without, however, 
uuduly checking it. On its 
own roots it is not particu 
larly fruitful, but on the 
Hamburgh stock it is nearly 
or quite as productive as the 
Alicante. If, however, large 
bunches are desired, the 
long-rod system of training 
and pruning should be adop- 
ted, strong young rods being 
constantly laid in to take the 
place of the old canes. The 
latter might be retained two 
or three seasons if need be, 
only in this case the laterals 
ought not to be spurred back 
as closely as those of the 
Hamburgh and other free- 
fruiting varieties. Gros 
Maroc forms extra strong 
foliage on very stiff foot¬ 
stalks, and should, therefore, 
be given good room, a distance 
of 4 feet apart being none too 
much for the rods. Large 
clusters weighing about 6 lb. 
can be had, but as far as 
appearance goes, one nearer 
3 lb. in weight is to be pre¬ 
ferred, and it is advisable, 
therefore, to pinch off all 
long ugly shoulders. Under 
ordinary Black Hamburgh 
treatment, or whether gently forced or not, 
there will be no difficulty about effecting a good 
set, and the thinning out of the berries 
should be rather severe, the individual 
berries, if well stoned, attaining a great 
size. If not freely thinned at tne outset, 
it is almost impossible to take out a few 
more berries after it is seen they are likely 
to be too thick without marking the rest, the 
stiffness of footstalks having something to do 
with this difficulty^ No Grape pan be more 
easily and perfectly ffiok>nruL-\ Overcropping 


named, it is ( 
trees need the 
the warm weather sets 
mulch of good long stable-manure, 3 inches to 
6 inches in thickness, being laid all over the 
ground under the trees, letting it lie on until 
the autumn, when what remains of it may be 
lightly pointed in with a fork. Even in a* wet 
season the roots would not be overdone with 
moisture in this way, and once set safely the 
crop would prove a heavy one. ~ " 

does not say if his trees are 
If the latter, and they are 


B. C. R. 


- “W. D. 

old or young. 

making free growth, they will not require"man¬ 
ure, especially if they do not bear a heavy crop 
of fruit in the coming season. By the time 
the Apples are the size of Walnuts, and the 
trees have not made more than 2 inches or 
3 inches of growth, a mulching of manure laid 
on the surface 2 inches thick will be an advan¬ 
tage, not only to the fruit, but the trees will 
derive considerable advantage from its aid. If 
the soil is heavy, horse-manure will be the best ; 
if light in character, that from the cow-shed 
will be more suitable. Should the weather prove 
hot and dry, copious supplies of water poured 
on the manure will assist the trees. In the case 
of old trees bearing heavy crops of fruit, treat 
them in exactly the same way, but the manure 
ought to be placed at least 10 feet away from 
the stems of the trees, as that is where the 
fibrous roots will be found. If it is not prac¬ 
ticable to mulch the surface with manure apply 
liquid-manure freely during the summer, and 
early in November remove the surface-soil a 
few inches deep, and put on a layer of partly- 
decayed manure, returning the soil on to the 
manure. Trees which have no fruit on and are 
making plenty of growth are better without 
stimulants of any kind.—S. P. 

527.— Glass Copings for walls —“ Lan¬ 
cashire ” appeai-s to have formed a pretty correct 
estimate of the value of glass copings, as their 
use does not insure a crop of fruit in all seasons 
alike. I do not, however, regard them as 
altogether useless, for no doubt in some seasons, 
according to the direction of the wind, they do 
afford some shelter. Moreover, the coping helps 
to keep a portion, if not all, the blossoms on the 
tree dry w'hen it rains. I do not think you will 
regret making an outlay in this direction ; but 
if the coping is more than 15 inches wide you 
must either take it dowm every year after "the 
crop is safe from frost or be prepared to syringe 
the trees regularly all the summer.—J. C. C. 

- Temporary glass copings for walls or 

copings of any other kind projecting from the 
walls or brackets are of much value in protect¬ 
ing fruit-tree blossoms from frost in the spring 
months. Glass copings would be the best, but 
they w'ould be expensive, as the glass would 
often get broken when they were removed. 
The walls become heated in the day-time, and 
this heat is given out at night, and its natural 
tendency is to ascend ; when there is no coping 
it rises above the wall, and is lost; but the 
coping of wood or glass would throw' the heat 
downwards again, and also prevent the cold 
from descending directly upon the trees. The 
coping would certainly not have so much effect 
if a frosty w'ind was blowing upon the trees ; 
but w r e know that most damage is done to fruit- 
blossoms upon walls!by sharp frosts setting in 
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Gros Maroc. 


lie tirst attention, and after they are 


receive tli 

mulched Raspberries and Strawberries should be 
done as soon as possible, for they 
moisture-loving fruits, and drought 

James Groom, Gosport . 


are both 
is their 


greatest enemy 

522.— Manuring Apple and Pear 
trees. —As the position is a dry one, a mulch 
of manure over the roots of the trees in summer 
will have a beneficial effect. W ith this summer’s 
mulching the winter manuring will not be re¬ 
quired. In such a dry spot, the mulch should 
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after a sunshiny day; moreover, we most also 
consider that the winds which do most harm to 
the blossoms of fruit-trees are from the north 
and east, and the best trees are planted upon 
walls with a south or west aspect, so that the 
wind, in both instances, rushes over the top of the 
walls and is carried still further from it by means 
of the coping. One more advantage is derived 
from the coping—the blossoms of the trees are 
well protected from wet with a north or east 
wind, and dry blossoms are less easily injured 
by cold than such as are wet.—J. 1). E. 

523.— Caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
bushes. —The simplest and most inexpensive 
of all remedies for destroying the Gooseberry- 
caterpillar is dusting them over with Hellebore 
powder. The powder is best applied through 
a proper distributor, made for distributing 
sulphur, and which is sold by most nursery¬ 
men. But the powder may be applied wdth an 
ordinary pepper-box. It is necessary to keep a 
constant watch for the insects, and apply the 
powder every time a fresh colony of them 
appears. Be sure and get the Hellebore powder 
fresh, or it will not be powerful enough to kill 
the caterpillars. — J. C. 0. 

- The bushes are attacked by the larva* of 

the Gooseberry Saw-flv. This insect deposits 
its eggs on the undersides of the leaves early in 
spring, and successive broods appear until the 
end of the season. Picking off the leaves on 
which are the eggs is a slow process. Dusting 
the leaves with Hellebore powiier destroys them; 
but prevention is best. Fresh tan laid under 
the bushes to the depth of two or three inches,, 
and lightly dug in during winter, is a preven¬ 
tive ; or remove the soil from under the bushes 
in January to the depth of about 3 inches or 4 
inches. Replace it with soil from another part 
of the garden where there are no bushes. The 
tainted soil should be trenched into the ground 
to the depth of 18 inches.—J. D. E. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 

Is training young Vines the usual mode of pro 
cedure, and especially so during the first year 
of their existence after planting, is to allow the 
leading growth to grow’ ahead unchecked until 
the top of the house is reached, and oftentimes 
this mode of treatment is carried to such an ex- 
tent that the growth is allowed to extend down 
the back wall. The reason generally given for 
this treatment is tliat a corresponding amount 
of root action takes place. This is most un¬ 
doubtedly correct, but whether this increased 
root action with the subsequent after-treatment 
the Vines receive is beneficial I very much 
doubt. Under this treatment the roots made, 
instead of being wiry and fibrous, as they should 
be, are gross and very soft in texture, the 
majority dying bock during the winter. Again, 
at pnming-time, these same Vines are pruned 
back to perhaps t> feet or 8 feet of young rod, 
with the result that the majority of the eyes 
fail to start into grow’th, except, perhaps, three 
or four at the top. Under the dircumstances, 
and by the mode of treatment they have been 
previously subjected to, what else could be ex- 
peeted? Many gardeners must have noticed 
when young Vines have been extending so freely 
what fine leaves and bold buds are formed, 
whilst those lower down are in a very latent 
condition. What else could be expected when 
growth which w ill be surely cut away is allowed 
to grow' ahead to such an extent as to draw 
sway the nutriment from the low’er buds, and 
so prevent them from plumping up and failing 
to start into growth when forcing begins? When 
such a state of things exists the gardener in 
charge comes to the conclusion that the Vines 
were not shortened back sufficiently, and, under 
the circumstances, probably not; but if the 
Vines had previously been grown under a more 
rational course of treatment, then 6 feet or even 
8 feet or 9 feet of young rod could be left with 
advantage, with the certainty of the eyes start¬ 
ing away regularly and *ell. There is no benefit 
whatever in allowing the young leading growth 
to extend to the top of the rafters ; such treat¬ 
ment builds up an imaginary fine rod, and for 
the time being gladdens the heart of the grower, 
but only for a time, as during the following 
*I*ing he is sorely disappointed, and especially 
■o when a fair length of rod was left. When 
the growth is allowed 
tent the roots rush 


to sue! 

a L 


te* 


were, and do not form a mass of fibrous feeders. 
The bunches that are formed are of a very 
straggling description, and more often than not 
the berries shank to such an extent as to 
jeopardise the crop. 

A MEDIUM-SIZED, WELL-RIPENED ROD of from 
8 feet to 10 feet in length is by far the most 
satisfactory, and as a well-knowrn exhibitor 
once remarked : “ What is the use of building 
up a fine-looking rod just merely to look at for a 
season and to show your friends, knowing that 
the best and most satisfactory-looking part will 


Cutting out the laterals has the effect of the 
main force being concentrated on the buds. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

DIPLADENIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
In the cultivation of Dipladenms one point 
should not be loBt sight of, and that is the 
necessity of a brisk temperature. P. crassinoda 
comes from the hot low-lying districts of Rio 



A wcU-grdwn specimen of Dipladenin Brearleyana In flower' (See page 128. 


be cut away at pnming-time ?” I have given 
the method of treatment I am about to describe 
a fair trial, having practised it on four different 
sets of young Vines, also odd rods in other 
houses, with what, I may sav, the best results. 
Lady Downes even succeeds well under the 
same treatment, there not being the least diffi¬ 
culty in getting the eyes on the young rods to 
start away w'ell. Most gardeners will have 
noticed that pot Vines rarely fail to start re¬ 
gularly and well from top to bottom, and why 
should planted-out Vinesnotdo the same? If, in¬ 
stead of allowing the young leading shoot to run 
up to the top of the house, it wrere stopped at 
8 feet or thereabouts and the laterals pinched, 
and the rods otherwise managed as if for pot 
Vines, the results during the subsequent season 
would be much more satisfactory. The young 
roils would ripen up early and well, and the 
buds would plump up almost to bursting, with 
the result of each starting away vigorously the 
following spring. Six feet or 8 feet would be a 
suitable length to leave, and I have even left 
13 feet, and each eye then started regularly from 
top to bottom. These Vines are only temporary, 
and as each season comes round 1 am reluctant 
to cut them out, so satisfactory are they in 
every respect. The young Vines being managed 
as in the cases of pot Vines, the roots made are 
correspondingly satisfactory, these being very 
numerous, quite close to the surface, and of a 
hard and fibrous description. Latterly, on 
applying a top-dressing, it w f as an impossibility 
to prick over the surface, as every inch was full 
of roots. The wood made from such Vines is 
very fruitful; in fact, it could hardly be other- 
w’ise. Towards the end of the season, when the 
wood has ripened to a fine nut-brown colour, 
the side laterals should be j„p*adually shortened 
back to the main bud, taking particular care 
not to injure the main leaf at the Ixise, 
which is the storehouse for perfecting the bud. 


de Janeiro; D. splendeiiB from the foot of the 
Organ Mountains; consequently neither the 
species nor the varieties raised from them can 
l»e expected to succeed without plenty of heat. 
To tlower early in spring they should be kept 
through the winter at from 00 degs. to 70 dogs, 
during the night. They are easily struck 
from cuttings made of the young shoots, either 
consisting of one or a couple oT joints. These 
may be put in any time from spring to Septem¬ 
ber, but the w'ood is in the best condition for 
taking cuttings after the beginning of August. 
Place them singly in small pots half filled with 
fibrous peat and sand, the upper part all sand ; 
keep them moderately close under a propagat¬ 
ing glass in a temperature of 70 degs. or a 
little over. They will soon strike. When well 
rooted dispense with the glasses, and after the 
young growth has made some progress move 
them into 4-inch pots, using the best fibrous 
peat and a good portion of sand. Encourage 
them to make root and some top-grow th before 
winter, during which time they should be kept 
slowly moving in a temperature as near 70 degs. 
os can be given them. In the spring, about the 
beginning of March, move them to pots 3 inches 
or 4 inches larger, using in all stages of their 
growth nothing but good fibrous peat and 
sand. This is more suitable for them than any 
mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, or other 
combination. The peat canuot be too fibrous, 
and after the plants are moved from the 4-inch 
pots, it should be used in a lumpy state, the 
pieces not being broken smaller than bantams’ 
eggs. Good peat of this description should 
have mixed with it one-sixth part of sand. 
Drain the pots well, pot moderately firm, and 
do not give w ater until the soil has become drier 
than would be advisable for most stove plants. 
Take half a dozen sticks 3 feet in length, and in¬ 
sert them in the soil just inside the ]>ot; round 
these wind the sh<K>t»; kialvin^ the points well 
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Dipladenia, as, owing to the annual renewal of 
so much of the soil, they do not require more 
room than this. In potting, always keep the 
collars of the plants well up, only just or barely 
covering the tuberous portion of the roots, by 
which means they are not so nearly liable to 
suffer in this their most tender part. At once 
place them on the trellises again, and treat in 
every way as recommended for the preceding 
year. Dipladenias can be grown somewhat 
cooler than has just been recommended ; but to 
get as much and as long a continuance of flower 
from them as they are capable of each season, 
they need to be treated as above. All make 
beautiful climbers for draping the roof of a 
stove, the splendid colour of their flowers being 
seen to the best advantage thus hanging ; but 
even when grown in this way they should not 
be planted out, as they succeed best in pots 
where the soil can in a great measure be re¬ 
moved each year. In growing Dipladenias it is 
necessary to keep the soil drier than in the case 
of most stove plants. All the most trouble¬ 
some insects which prey upon cultivated plants 
are partial to Dipladenias: mealy-bug, scale, 
and thrips all infest them, and require to 
be kept under by diligent attention and fre¬ 
quent washing w’ith insecticide. The following 
are the 

Best sorts, and w-ell deserve a place in every 


appearance, with stout, handsome foliage, and 
blooms freely. D. insignia.—A fine variety, with 
deep rosy-crimson flowers of great substance. 
The leaves are large, and set off the plant to 
advantage. D. magnifies.—Is somewhat like 
the species D. crassinoda, but the flowers some¬ 
times come handsomely marbled with white. 
D. profusa.—A free-growing, very free-flower¬ 
ing kind, the individual blooms very large ; 
carmine in colour. D. Regina.—A medium 
grower, with blush-coloured flowers when first 
opened, becoming paler aa they get older, but 
deeper coloured in the throat; a free-blooming 
variety. D. splendens. —One of the oldest, but 
still a very fine kind. The flowers are white, 
suffused with pink, very beautiful, and borne in 
large bunches. It is a strong grower, with 
large, bold foliage. From the Organ Mountains. 
D. Williamsi.—This is an improvement upon 
D. splendens, the ground colour, as in that 
variety, being pale-blush, with the addition of a 
deep-pink throat, which much enhances its 
beauty. It blooms freely, and is one of the most 
chaste flowers that we have. B. 


up, or they will throw out too many side 
breaks, and keep them through the remainder 
of the summer in a warm stove, for they will 
bear as much heat as any plants living. 
Syringe them overhead every afternoon, get¬ 
ting the water well to the underside of the 
foliage, as they are subject to red-spider as 
well as to scale and mealy-bug. By the middle 
of October move them into 12-inch or 13-inch 
pots. In potting this time do not disturb the 
roots any more than is necessary to remove the 
drainage ; the soil should be similar to that 
used for the previous shift. Untwist the plants 
from the sticks to which they have been 
attached, and at once put them on 

The trellises on which they are to be 
grown ; these should be made of strong gal¬ 
vanised wires 2 feet 3 inches through by 2 feet 
0 inches in height above the pot. These trel¬ 
lises may appear small, but they look very bad 
when not well covered with foliage, and the 
bunches of flowers, which should never be tied 
in too stiffly, will project on all sides to a dis¬ 
tance of 6 inches or 8 inches from the trellis, 
making the plants large enough for any pur¬ 
pose. The ends of the wire ought to be 9 inches 
longer, so as to have sufficient hold of the soil, 
and should be inserted just inside the rim of the 
pot and fastened securely by stout sticks. These 
should come half-way up the inside of the 
trellis, and be secured to it to 
keep the whole firmly in its ^ 
place; without these sticks 
the trellises are liable to 
swing about and injure the 
plants when moved. Train 
the shoots evenly round the 
trellis, taking care to furnish 
the bottom first. Growth from MjaSgspC , 
this time until the days 
lengthen will be somewhat 
slow. Through November, 

December, and January keep 
the night temperature nearly 
up to 70 degs., with a rise of 

bed of tan is of great ad van- 

should stand above it ; Dipla¬ 
denias should never be 
plunged. They are very im¬ 
patient of any excess of mois¬ 
ture at the roots, and when 
plunged it is not always easy 
to tell when they require 
water; it also makes them 
much more tender by the way 
in which it acts upon them, 
and in most houses they are, 
when plunged, too far from 
the light. Run the shoots up 
thin strings fastened from the 

them in this position until they 
have begun to open their , 
flowers. By the end of Feb 
ruary the night temperature 
may be raised 3 degs. or 4 degs., and about the 
beginning of April it can be allowed to run up to 
85 degs. or 90 degs. in the day with sun-heat, 
which will answer through the summer ; admit 
a little air, but allow no cold currents to come 
in contact with the plants. Close early, 
syringing at the same time. As the sun gets 
powerful, the flowers will be benefited by a 
little shade in the middle of the day, but the 
plants do not require it. When the bunches 
begin to open, train the shoots neatly round the 
trellis, so as to have it uniformly covered with foli¬ 
age and flowers. Assist the plants with manure- 
water all through the season from this time, 
and they will keep on throwing out fresh shoots 
that will show bloom when from 12 inches to 
18 inches in length. Do not allow these to get 
twisted together, and give more air during the 
summer. They will, if all goes on well, con¬ 
tinue to bloom freely through the summer. At 
the end of September they should be taken off 
the trellises, and the shoots cut back to within 
6 feet of the collar, tying them loosely to a few 
sticks inserted in the soil. The temperature 
now should be about 65 degs. by night. In 
three weeks they will have broken sufficiently 
for moving ; then turn them out of the pots 
and reduce the ball quite one-half, removing as 
much of the old soil as is possible without in¬ 
juring the roots. Plaqe them in J5-inch or 
16-inch pots, which fcize if large enov gh jfor any 


CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 
MALMAISON. 

In reply to “ B. R. H.” and “ T.,” it is of great 
importance in the culture of this fine Carnation 
to get the plants into their flowering pots as soon 
as possible after January is well in. The 
immense size of the blooms render it indispens¬ 
able that the plants should be in a root-bound 
condition by the time the buds are formed, 
otherwise the flowers are loose, poor in colour, 
and deficient in size. If potting is deferred 
until the middle of March, roots can scarcely be 
made in sufficient quantity to ensure the desired 
points of excellence. It is, however, important 
to remember that early shifting can only be 
practised when the layers have been potted up 
soon enough in autumn to allow of the pots 
getting full of roots by the end of December. If 
the layers are strong they will fill 27-inch pots 
with roots by that time. Great care should be 
used in the choice of the soil, which should con¬ 
sist of mellow loam, with some leaf-soil and a 
share of white sand, adding this more or less 
liberally according as the loam is heavy or other¬ 
wise. *A little manure may be used, but this 
must not be in a crude condition ; it is a good 
plan to keep a special heap of old hot-bed manure 
that has been turned over for two or three years, 
and then put under cover. This used very 
moderately will not make the compost sour, and 
is, of course, beneficial to the growth of the 
plants. The Carnation requires careful atten¬ 
tion in watering, and although plenty of ventila¬ 
tion should be given on all favourable occasions, 
the admission of cold draughts of air should be 
carefully avoided. In the case of two or three 
old plants they can be planted out in a cold 
frame after flowering, and nave the shoots layered 
in some good soil in the usual way ; they will 
then soon produce a good stock of young 
plants. The annexed illustration gives a good 
idea of the effective appearance of a well-grown 
Carnation in flower in a pot. B. 


A free-flowering Carnation in a pot. 


stove : D. amabilis.—An excellent free-flowering 
sort, the blooms distinct in colour, deep-rose, 
with ample foliage. One of the best plants in 
cultivation. D. anuena.—A free - flowering 
variety, with pale, flesh-coloured flowers, which 
are produced in medium-sized bunches. D. 
boliviensis.—Bears delicate white flowers much 
smaller than either of the preceding, and is 
very distinct from them. D. Brearleyana (figured 
on p. 127).—This has very large flowers, from 
three to four being open on each bunch at a 
time. The colour is not easy to describe. It 
is, when properly brought out, extremely rich, 
differing from anv other flower I ever saw—an 
intense deep reddish-crimson, with a lustre like 
a dark velvety Rose. The plant has fine dark- 
green leaves, is a remarkably robust grower, 
and equally free-flowerer. D. crassinoda.—A 
more slender-habited plant than the preceding, 
with thinner wood and smaller glossy leaves. 
Its beautiful rose-coloured flowers, which are 
produced freely, are well set off by the yellow 
throat. We have had a plant of this variety 
with 150 bunches of bloom upon it at once. 
D. Houtteana.—A distinct, pale-coloured kind, 
with medium-sized flowers produced freely. 
D. hybrids.—Amongst all the species and varie¬ 
ties in cultivation this stands unequalled for the 
brilliant colour of its flowers, which are of the 
most glowing shade of crimson, large in size, 
and stout in texture. The plant has a robust 


493.— Climbers, &c., in a warm house 
and cool conservatory. —The Allamanda, 
Stephanotis, and Dipladenia would be very 
suitable climbers for the small hot house or 
stove, and if desirable you might add a Tacsonia 
and one of the tropical Passion-flowers, such as 
P. princeps or P. quadrangularis, also ; but 
avoid overcrowding. Plumbago capensis, includ¬ 
ing its white form, succeeds best in a cool or 
greenhouse temperature, with Lapagerias, 
Clematises, &c. The onlv white Passion-flower is 
Constance Elliott, which succeeds perfectly in 
a cool greenhouse and flowers profusely. The 
best Violet Clematises are C. Jackmani and 
C. La France ; give them a light and airy 
position. Anv of the above may be grown in 
good-sized tubs, but would do better planted 
out in a properly-drained and well-made border. 
—B. C. R. 

530.— A greenhouse for profit.—If 

the Vine covers one-third of the roof and the 
Fig the same amount of space, there is not much 
room left for anything else. Grapes are not 
likely to prove profitable, neither is the Fig- 
tree. It would be better if you could devote 
the whole of the roof space either to Tomatoes or 
else grow window plants. 'If you know anything 
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about plant growing they would, I feel sure, 
my you best, if you can command a good sale 
or them.—J. C. C. 

531.— Treatment of Bamboos.— As the 

Bamboos are wanted chiefly for household 
decoration you should grow* the plants alto¬ 
gether in the greenhouse, as the wind outdoors 
will be sure to disfigure the leaves. The plants 
would do better under their present treatment 
another year after they get established in the 
pots. It will be safer, however, to allow them 
to remain always under glass ; you will then 
keep them in a presentable condition, but if they 
are exposed to rough wind in the open air the 
points of the shoots will get brown and other¬ 
wise disfigured.—J. C. C. 

526.—Perns and other plants in a 
span roofed frame. —Begonias would suc¬ 
ceed (vs well as anything in a frame of this kind, 
so would Fuchsias, “Geraniums,” Coleuses, 
Petunias, and Marguerites ; these arc all sum¬ 
mer-flowering plants, and all but the former 
grow freely from cuttings. Begonias of the 
tuberous section are easily grown from seed, or, 
better still, procure some tubers which will 
flower at once. Balsams are of easy growth, and 
so are Celosias, both of which can bo raised from 
seed sown at once, and kept shaded for a time 
until the seedlings show- above the soil. Roses 
would succeed very well in such a frame. It 
would be better not to overcrowd it though. If 


plenty of light and air in a structure that is only 
heated to keep out frost. It is the most noble 
of all the greenhouse Rhododendrons, the indi¬ 
vidual flowers being both large and handsome. 
Good drainage and a peaty soil, with a liberal 
sprinkle of coarse sand, is the kind of compost 
tne roots require.—J. C. C. 

517.—Plant to show in August. —There 
is more variety iu foliage plants in August than 
flowering plants ; but Tuberous Begonias are 
then in pretty good form, and are not difficult to 
grow. Plumbago capensis when grown into 
a good specimen is a useful exhibition plant at 
that season. Vincas rosea and occulata, where 
there is a warm house to bring them on, can be 
got into flowers for the summer shows. A 
well-grown Statice Holfordi carries weight, 
but everything depends upon the convenience 
and means at disposal. Kalosanthes coccinea 
flowers in August generally. A good specimen of 
Agapantlius umbellatus, or, if there is a stove, 
it is quite possible to have a good potful of 
Eucharis Lilies ; and Lilium auratum will flower 
in the greenhouse. Among foliage plants there 
are Palms, Dracamas, and Crotons, which are 
among the best exhibition plants. Cheaper 
subjects may be had in Cissus discolor and 
Coleus in variety. If window or room plants are 
the things required, besides Tuberous Begonias, 
already mentioned, there are Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Double Petunias, Balsams, 


underpoltcd. In my experience they blossom l*at when 
not repotted every year after the plants get large.—E. H 

474.— Heating a greenhouse. — Two 

9-feet lengths of 3-inch piping on each side will 
afford plenty of heat for a house of the dimen¬ 
sions given. To work this a’very small coil boiler 
will suffice, one formed of jj-inch tubing, with four 
| turns, the top one about 9 inches in diameter, 

| being amply powerful. Even with this you will 
find the water boiling when the fire burns at all 
brightly, so it will be best to work it on the 
alow-combustion principle.—B. C. R. 

400.—Growing Tuberoses.—Pot the Tuberoses at 
once, four or five large bulbs in a 48 pot. A mixture of 
equal parts of loain and leaf-mould with a little sand will 
suit them. Plunge the pots in bottom-heat of (V) degs. or 
70 degs.. and keep near the glass. They grow rather tall 
—F. Kilshuuy. 

GAS WORKS GARDENING. 

The garden belonging to the gas-works at 
Rushdcn, Northamptonshire (an illustration of 
which is here given), is a practical refutation of 
the popular idea that vegetation w ill not thrive 
in the vicinity of gas-works. The manager of 
the works, Mr. J. Lewis, is a born gardener, and 
under his inspiration the surroundings, in place 
of the dirt and ugliness usually characteristic of 
gas-works, have become really beautiful. The 
gas - holder is immediately surrounded by 
a flower - bed, in which Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Crocuses abound in the early spring, fol- 



PjlgOuR RkadkbV Illustrations : A gat-works garden at Kushdtrn, Northamptonshire. 


Engraved for Gardkxixo Illi btratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Lewis. 


a border 2 feet square could be made in one 
eorner of moderately rich soil, one plant of 
Gloire de Dijon Rose might be planted ; the 
shoots trained thinly along under the rafters at 
one end of the frame, but in not such a way as 
would shade too much the plants below. 
Grevillea robusta, Aralia Sieboldi, Dracrcna 
australis, and Abutilon Thompsoni are all 
handsome and easily grown foliage plants, 
which would succeed in such a frame. Ferns 
might be managed under the shade of the Roses, 
or the plants with broader foliage. The best 
varieties for this purpose would be Pteris 
serrulata, Adiantum Capillus-veneris, Lomaria 

S ibba, and some of the more delicate of the 
ardy kinds.—S. P. 


521. — Rhododendron Nuttalli not 
flowering. —I never saw’ but two heads or 
trusses of flowers of this Rhododendron in my 
life, although I have seen it growing in several 
different gardens. It is generally acknowledged 
to be a very difficult plant to flower. One rea¬ 
son for this I believe to be is that the roots are 
not sufficiently nourished ; they are too much 
restricted for space. I am quite aw r are that if 
given too much root room that the plant would 
continue to make growth instead of forming a 
flower-head ; but there is a medium course to 
adopt which I know has been adopted with 
satisfactop- results. The plant referred to in 
this enquiry has, no (loubjr, 

It is a copl greenhousi 


nas been adopted witn 
The plant referred to in 
:>ubtroften kept too Warm, 
uselph^rdu 


Musk, &e. The last-named is generally a 
strong feature at country shows. 1 have seen 
foliage Begonias very well done at some of the 
local shows.—E. II. 

- A Tuberous Begonia is a good plant for 

an amateur or a cottager to grow with the in¬ 
tention of exhibiting it. If some idea had been 
given as to the convenience for growing others 
requiring heat, I might have been able to have 
advised something else. In the absence of such, 
I presume the convenience is scanty, and as 
these Begonias do not require any hfcat at all, I 
advise a well-grown plant of a good type.—S. P. 

518.— Amaryllis not flowering —The 

pot in which “Enthusiast's” bulb is growing 
is far too large a one. It must lie a very large bulb 
if an 8-inch pot is not large enough ; as a rule, a 
0- inch, or at the most a 7-inch, pot is large enough 
for any bulb. Grow the bulb on a shelf close to 
the glass, thoroughly ripening it off and resting 
it during the winter, and about the middle of 
January remove all the soil from the roots, 
placing it in a pot of the size named above, 
using a compost of two parts loam, one of peat, 
leaf-soil, and sand. If possible, stand the pot 
on a slate on the top of the hot-water pipes in 
a Cucumber or Melon-house, where plenty of 
light will be obtained and no difficulty need be 
experienced then in flowering it.—S. P. 

-The plant has probably been rather overpotted, and 

the bulbs have in consequence been insufficiently ripened. 
I have generally found these plants flower best when rather 


lowed by “Geraniums,’’ China Asters, Stocks, 
and other annuals in the summer; while 
between the gas-holder and the house, only a 
few yards distant, the ground is studded with 
standai 1 and .dwarf Roses in great variety, a 
little nook just inside the gates being converted 
into a fernery. The flower-beds, of which there 
are others besides that surrounding the holder, 
are stocked from the little greenhouse erected 
in the locality of the gas-making premises. The 
walls of the* retort-house are utilised for the 
training of Tear-trees on, and a few yards off in 
front of the house are Apple, Pear, and Cherry- 
trees, yielding, as a rule, the most bountiful of 
crops. Strawberry-beds are also to be found in 
the garden, with Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes in every direction, every foot of ground 
being turned to account. Vegetables also are 
not forgotten, and, in fact, the whole garden is 
extremely well managed. >V. W. 


614. — Sharpening the knives of a 
mowing machine. —In reply to “F. G. L.’s” 
ouery, I have used a “ Shanks’ ” machine weekly 
during the season, for something like fourteen 
or fifteen years, and find that the revolving 
knives are sharpened in use, and that turning 
them is all that is wanted. I suppose this would 
suit other makers’ machines as well.—J. P. H. 

- Put the machine on a bench, and fasten 

on the spindle of the knives a temporary handle 
with which to tunrt^iknlvrtTbttnd ; Bcrew the 
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knives down so that they barely touch the plate, 
then make a mixture of paramn-oil and coarse- 
powdered emery and apply this to the knives as 
you turn them round. Turn the knives the 
same way as they go when you are cutting Grass. 
It will take two hours to do it properly.—F. 
Silsbev. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Sweet Peas. 

As to the value and beauty of Sweet Peas for 
indoor decoration, the annexed illustration 
speaks for itself. It is a simple vase, filled with 
their flowers, and no one could wish for a 
daintier ornament for the table. In addition to 
their great value as cut flowers, there are many 
positions in the garden that may be made beau¬ 
tiful by this lovely flower—many an untidy 
comer that wants hiding, and nothing better 
could be chosen than this hardy annual. It will 
clamber quickly over a hedge, or of itself make 
a hedge that will produce a picture of beauty 
in the summer months, ana supply endless 
posies of bloom for the house. But if the plants 
are simply required to cut from it is best to have 
a row or two in the kitchen garden, so as to 
leave those flowers that are to give beauty* to 
the dressed parts of the garden untouched. 
Nothing can excel the fragrance, the exquisite 
grace of the plant seen clambering over rustic 
woodwork, or hiding a hedge beneath its bower 
of dangling growth, and it is to these uses we 
should put the Sweet Pea. As regards the 
culture of the Sweet Pea it is unnecessary to say 
much. Autumn sowing was once strongly 
recommended, but just as good results are to be 
had from sowing the seed in pots and boxes iu 
the month of February, and when the plants 
are about an inch iii height, hardening them off, 
and transferring them to the open in well pre¬ 
pared soil in April. The plants will require 
feathery sticks to support them, and mulching 
and watering in dry weather, and all the seed- 
pods should be kept picked off as soon as they 
appear. 

SEASONABLE PLANTS FOR THE 
HOUSE. 

With a greater choice of flowering plants now 
at command, it will be possible to give a partial 


the pots being covered with green Moss and dry 
Moss around the sides when there was any 
vacant room. The chief point to guard against 
is that of using plants which are in any sense 
out of order at the roots. Plants which are pot- 
bound and take a liberal supply of water are the 
best to choose. These plants may be taken into 
the house as soon as the major portion of the 
flowers is expanded. Spinea japonica is fre¬ 
quently used, and that with good effect. Of 
such material more use should be made on all 
possible occasions. As a safeguard against 
drought a pan should be placed under the pot 
so that water may be absorbed in an upward 
direction. This Spiriea has sometimes an excess 
of foliage as compared with the flower-spikes ; 
some oi it may be removed to make matters 
more equal. The Lyre - flower (Dielytra 
spectabilis) when kept in small pots will also 
be found a useful plant; its elegant foliage and 
arching spikes of flower are so distinct from 
anything else. 

The Forget-me-nots when well grown 
in pots are beautiful plants for small rustic 
baskets or vases. These will now be in good 
condition for use. They should be potted up 
in time to become established before coming into 
flower. Myosotis alpestris Victoria is the best 
one to grow for pot culture, being of such a 
compact habit, with fine trusses of flowers. In 
the open border we have this fine variety now in 
beautiful condition. If the supply is in any 
way short I would not hesitate to pot up nice 
tufts of Primroses and Polyanthuses just now 
coming into flower. If done earlier they would, 
of course, be better as far as keeping is con¬ 
cerned. The alpine Auriculas also make a most 
pleasing change, and may be used without fear 
of injury. Mignonette in small pots is ever 
welcome ; this, too, will now be in good condi¬ 
tion with more fragrance than earlier in the 
season. Tufts of the common Musk can be 
lifted, grown for a week or two in a frame, and 
then turned to good account. The small rustic 
baskets now very much in use for pot plants are 
excellent, affording such a variety to the terra¬ 
cotta and china vases, although these are good in 
their way, but the former, when provided with 
watertight inner holders for the pots, if made of 
zinc or other metal, are serviceable in so many 
ways, seldom, if ever, coming amiss for use 
either in any room. J. 



Flowering-sprays of the Sweet Pea in a vase. 


rest to those of the fine-foliaged section, which 
most probably will have been doing good service 
for some time past, and consequently stand in 
need of a little rest, so that they may recuperate 
themselves. Azaleas (Indian) iu small pots arc 
very useful vase plants, lasting a considerable 
time in good conditi on w ith proper attention to 
the water supply. myselL.|sed plants 

som£fl jfrtetefof more en ^ i^njb ert O Jjjge vases, 


519.— Tuberous Begonias in a win 

dow. —These make useful window plants. 
Bulbs just starting into growth now are the 
best to purchase for growing on. Good turfy 
loam and leaf-mould, with some coarse sand and 
a little fine charcoal to keep the compost open, 
will grow these plants well. Place 2 inches of 
drainage in the bottom of the pots, water care¬ 
fully immediately after potting, and when the 


roots occupy all the soil more liberal applications 
of moisture will be required, with a w r eak stimu¬ 
lant occasionally. They are not difficult to 
grow.—E. H. 

- These Begonias will grow well in a 

window facing east, and it would be beneficial 
to the plants if they were put out-of-doors for 
two or three weeks at a time in a sheltered spot, 
where the wind would not break the branches. 
The rains and warm air of July and August 
would be beneficial to their growth. The 
present is a good time to start them. Shake all 
the soil from the roots and return the tubers to 
the same sized pot, or if they have got too large 
give an inch or so of space more. A compost of 
two parts loam, as fibry as possible, with some 
horse-dung and a dusting of bone-meal, with the 
addition of some sand and charcoal, if the soil is 
heavy, will suit them well. Do not bury the 
tubers deeply; just cover them with an inch or so 
of soil. If the soil is moist when used no water 
will be required for several days, afterwards 
apply it cautiously until the growth is fairly on 
the way, when abundance must be given. 
Dryness at the root is not beneficial to a free 
growth, and without this a full crop of flowers 
cannot be had. When the pots are full of roots 
apply liquid-manure three times a week, which 
will stimulate the plants considerably. Begonias 
of this section are gross feeders. —S. P. 

A REMARKABLE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 


A Persian Cyclamen twenty-three years old, 
and nineteen years of that time grown in a 
cottage window, which is more vigorous now 
than at any time previous, is a sight that I ven¬ 
ture to say not many of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing have ever seen. If they have, they have 
been more fortunate than the writer, for, with¬ 
out any sort of hesitation, I say, old gardener as 
I am, I have never before seen a Persian Cycla¬ 
men equal in all respects to the one I refer to. 
In company with Colonel Allen’s gardener, it 
was my good fortune to-day (April 16th) to be 
invited to see this remarkable plant. The prac¬ 
tical reader may judge my surprise when I found 
it occupying an 8-inch pot and in perfect health, 
as the foliage was ample and the contour of the 
plant perfectly symmetrical. In the presence 
of my friend we computed the number of 
perfectly-developed flowers then upon it to be 
160, the* first of which had begun to appear soon 
after Christmas, so that the plant has been in 
flower for nearly four months, and will certainly 
last in fair condition for another month or six 
weeks longer. This, the reader must remember, 
has been accomplished in an ordinary cottage 
window with a south aspect, in a front room in 
which a fire was not lighted more than seven or 
eight times during the winter. The owner of 
this plant is Mrs. Serle, Sunny Bank, Taunton, 
and I must congratulate her upon her success. 
The Cyclamen under notice has quite a little 
history, as it came into the owner’s possession 
in a curious sort of way. She was, in fact, 
visiting a gentleman’s garden, where amongst 
other things this plant was thrown upon the 
rubbish-heap. She asked permission to carry 
home, which was granted, with the result as I 
have already stated. Now, I feel sure many 
readers will l>e anxious to know how this 
remarkable Cyclamen has been treated. I will 
give it as the owner described it to mo. In the 
first place, I must mention the plant is only re¬ 
potted once in two years. When it goes out of 
flower it is taken into a back building that has 
a glass roof. Here it gets water occasionally, 
but in reduced quantities until the foliage dies 
away. It is then laid with the pot on its side 
on the floor of the same building, and remains 
perfectly dry at the roots. It is brought out 
again wnen it commences to grow fresh leaves 
and placed in the window again, and given 
water sparingly until active growth commences. 
What surprised me most was the perfectly 
symmetrical condition of the plant, being quite 
round in form. I, however, soon learnt from 
the owner that she turned the plant round once, 
and sometimes twice, a day. In bright weather 
the window-blind is drawn nearly down, and on 
mild days the bottom sash is always lifted up an 
inch or two for the purpose of giving air to the 
plant. As a successful example of window- 
plant culture, I am bound to say I have never 
seen anything eaual to it before, as it is gene¬ 
rally understood amongst gardeners that the 
Persian Cyo^|Rep a suitable window- 

plant. ' ‘ J. C. C. 
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524.— Clove Carnations in pots — 

The plants would flower right enough on the 
window-ledge, or inside either. The only ad¬ 
vantage of placing them inside would be to get 
them to flower earlier. If they are stood out- 
of-doors in a sunny spot on a base of coal-ashes 
and carefully supplied with water, they will 
flower all right in due season.—S. P. 

- If the plants have already rooted out in 

the 5-inch pots, even slightly, the sooner they 
are transferred to the outside of the window the 
better. Thesa are air-loving subjects, and 
cinnot endure to be coddled in any way. As 
tho window faces full south, you would find it I 
a good plan to drop the 5-inch pots into others a 
size or two larger, filling the space between 
them with Moss. Or make a box, fill it 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and plunge the pots 
therein. The object of this is to prevent the 
pots getting hot under the influence of strong 
sunshine, for if this occurs, the tender rootlets 
inside become dried and scorched, and the plants 
suffer, not to mention the constant watering 
required.—B. C. R. 

- These beautiful hardy garden plants 

should be treated as such, and planted in an 
open position in the flow’er garden. The plants 
like rich, deep soil, and will repay any attention 
bestowed upon them by their wealth of rich 
crimson blooms. If it is absolutely necessary 
that the plants must be grown in pots', and on the 
ledge of a window, the outside of the latter is 
preferable to the inside ; but even if the plants 
are in pots they will do much better in an open 
position out-of-doors. The flowers will be pro¬ 
duced about the end of July; they are better 
without heat.—J. D. E. 

- Carnations will flow-er very well in pots, though 

5-inch ones are rather small, especially when placed on a 
south window-ledge. They should either have larger 
pots or the plants should have a cooler position. A coal- 
a*h bed will be better to set them on.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

416.—Plants for a narrow border.— 

—I am afraid “North Hertfordshire” must be 
content with the dull appearance of his border, 
since he is unwilling to do anything to encourage 
•lants to grow in it. Because Snowdrops and 
)affodils thrive itdoes not follow that everything 
else will. Probably the border is full of roots of 
shrubs and Box. When the querist is willing 
to try to encourage flowers to grow doubtless he 
will have ready assistance or at least advice.— 
A. H. 

465.— Christmas Roses.- -The crown of 
these plants ought to be just about level with 
the surface of the soil. Unless they are deeply 
buried, however, I should not now meddle with 
plants in full growth. If it muBt be done it 
should be done speedily, and they should be 
well attended after, so that they do not suffer 
for want of water.—A. H. 

473.—Growing Blue Cornflower.— 
Of all the many annuals in cultivation none are 
easier to grow than this. The seeds may be 
sown where the plants are required. Perhaps 
failure has resulted from a practice that is too 
common. The contents of a packet of seed of 
many annuals are often sown upon a space of a 
square foot, a hundred plants more or less spring 
up and linger where one alone would thrive. 
Whether Cornflowers are in patches or beds let 
each plant stand 1 foot from its neighbour, and 
if the site is open and sunny, and the soil 
fairly good, the plants will not be long and 
straggling, but healthy bushes, producing liun 
dreas of fine flowers.—A. H. 

- I had some beautiful plants last year 

that flowered most profusely. I sowed the seed 
in August in an open border, and pricked them 
out in a south border, where they stayed all 
the winter; then in March I planted them out 
where I wanted them to flower, which they did 
in May.—E. L. M. C. 

489.—Marks on lawn tennis court. 

—The marks on your lawn-tennis-court are no 
doubt made by one of the Fairy-ring fungi or 
Toadstools, probably Marasmius orcades. 
The spawn of the fungus does not grow on the 
same soil two years in succession, so that as the 
spawn works into fresh soil, each year the ring 
increases in size. The dead spawn is a power¬ 
ful manure to the Grass,^which grows,thicker 
and ranker where the/decaying If 

Digitizer l ,TT VIt* 


you examine the rings in the autumn you will 
probably find the Toadstools. In pasture fields 
you may often see the entire rings. Your 
safest way to get rid of the rings would be to 
take up the turf where it is, removing 6 inches 
at least from the outer edge of the coarse 
Grass.—G. S. S. 


DAY LILIES (HEMEROCAIyLIS). 
These arc valuable border plants, having elegant 
grassy foliage and handsome flowers varying in 
hue from orange to elear-yellow\ They are all 



Yellow Day Lily (Hemeroeallis flava). 


perfectly hardy and thrive in almost any kind 
of soil, but prefer one that is rich and moist in 
an open situation. The more robust growers, 
such as II. fulva and disticha, arc well able to 
take care of themselves, and flourish in the wild 
garden, w here their distinct aspect has a good 
effect. By t he margins of ponds, lakes, or rivers 
the stronger kinds are quite at home. The first 
to flower is H. Dumortieri, the flowers of which 
are somew hat smaller than those of most of the 
other kinds, and are orange-coloured, streaked 
on the outside with red. Succeeding it is the 
clear yellow-flowered H. flava (here figured), a 
show r y and attractive plant and among the finest 
of hardy flowers. Resembling the latter in 
colour, and expanding its flowers a little later, 
is H. graminea, which has the narrowest 
foliage of all this species. The pretty yellow 
flowers of this kind are excellent to cut, as they 
last longer in that state than the others. The 
last to flower is the coppery-red-flowered H. 
fulva, with its several varieties, the principal of 
w’hich is disticha, which produces flowers of the 
same colour as the original, but has more on a 
stem. Then there is the double-flowered form, 
which is considered the best for border purposes, 
as the flowers continue in perfection a much 
longer time. The variegated-leaved variety, 
known as H. Kwanso variegata, is probably a 
form of H. fulva, and a highly ornamental 
plant it is when fully developed and the varie¬ 
gation well marked. Other names in collections, 
and among them are H. Sieboldi, rutilans, and 
Middendorfiana, but they are either identical 
with some of those mentioned above or insuffi¬ 
ciently known. G. 

490 —Carnations from seed.— Carna¬ 
tions are so easily grown from seed, and their 
treatment is so simple that it is possible many 
may err intheopposite direction, and coddle them 
too much. I raised a very large batch last year, 
and have another one this. The seed lastyearwas 


sown thinly in boxes in April, and the boxes 
were placea in a warm greenhouse. The plants 
soon came up, and when large enough to handle 
they were pricked off in a bed of fine soil in a 
cold frame. The lights were kept close fora few’ 
days, and then air was admitted freely at all 
times. About the beginning of June the plants 
w r ere planted out in nursery beds of ordinary 
garden soil. There they remained till autumn, 
w’hen they were again transplanted, this time to 
the beds and borders in the garden where they 
were to flower. Some of them had made tufts of 
growth 1 foot in diameter, and had even thrown 
up a flower-spike from the centre, but this was 
picked out with advantage to the plant. The 
tact that “ Wimbledon ” has apparently kept his 
plants in frames throughout points to the fact 
I that they have been coddled. They needed no 
I protection at all, as my experience w'ith some 
thousands of plants proves that, of all Carna¬ 
tions, a vigorous, healthy seedling plant is so 
hardy that no English w’inter w’ill kill it. A 
plant from a layer or cutting may perish if not 
well footed, but a seedling invariably has a great 
ball of roots, and with the thermometer at zero 
it takes no harm. I would advise “Wimble¬ 
don ” to try again, and from the start treat the 
plants rationally by growing them with care, 
but not weakening them through mistaken 
kindness.—A. H. 

- I have grown Carnations from seed for 

many years, and am in favour of the system, and 
I will here give my expericuce of it. In the case 
of one batch of seedlings only the seed was sown 
two years ago this April in an ordinary propa- 
gating-box in rather stiff soil, and kept in a 
vinery until the seedlings were fairly up, W’hen 
they were placed in an ordinary greenhouse 
until they were large enough to handle, when 
they were pricked out into other boxes, using 
the same soil as before. After being allowed a 
few r days to take fresh root they were put out- 
of-doors in the full sun during the summer and 
regularly w’atered. I may say that I had rather 
over 150 plants. They remained till the middle 
of November, when one half of the strongest 
plants w’ere planted out in a good bed of soil, 
18 inches by 15 inches aj>art, and they came 
through that awful winter unscathed, and I 
never lost a plant. They grew and flowered 
splendidly, and there was not a single flow’er or 
anything approaching one amongst them, and 
there were over a dozen distinct colours. The 
other half of the plants were kept in boxes in a 
cold greenhouse uutil the following April, w r hen 
they were turned put beside the others and 
treated in the same way. A good portion of 
them flowered in the autumn, but I never had a 
| ungle-flowered one in the whole batch. 1 may 
say that 1 always had more or less sin^le- 
llowered ones from seed before growing this lot. 

—ii. u. i. a_ 

CHOICE ROCK AND WALL PLANTS. 

Furple Rouk Cress (Aubrietia). 

A VALUABLE little group of alpine plants from 
I the mountains of South Europe. There are 
many varieties of Aubrietias in gardens, but 
probably all of them may be reduced to some 
half-dozen species ; all of them are, how'ever, 
beautiful, some of them eminently so. The oldest 
variety is the one called by some people 
Aubrietia purpurea (figured on p. 132), a pretty 
flower enough, but thrown into the shade by 
some of the other kinds. There is a w’ell-know’n 
variegated variety of this, not of much value, 
except as a neat little rock plant. Then there 
is what is called deltoidea, which is very near, 
if not identical with purpurea. We have also 
grandiflora, a kind similar in colour to purpurea, 
but tw'ice or thrice its size. This has a lax, 
diffuse habit, which makes it a charming rock 
plant. There is a variety of this called grieca, 
a fine plant, opening out at first a full purple, 
and drying off a lavender colour. Masses of 
this, with its various shades of colour, are very 
pleasing. There is also a fine variegated, large- 
tlowered form of it. Then we have A. spathu- 
lata, erubscens, and hesperidifolia. The rest are 
Mooreana, Columns, and Campbelli. Mooreana 
is a compact little cushion-like plant, which, in 
its flowering season, is literally smothered w ith 
bloom. This has a shade of blue in it. Campbelli 
and Columme appear to me identical; but, like 
Mooreana, they are among the loveliest of 
Aubrietias. The last three are well adapted for 
[ spring gardening.’ The^aJe perfectly hardy, and 
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will flower from March until June. Some find 
Aubrietias difficult to propagate ; my practice is 
to pull olf all the straggling side shoots in June 
or July from the old plants, securing as much 
stem as possible, and breaking it off close to the 
maiu root; then a piece of ground is dug in a 
cool, shady border, into which is worked plenty 
of rough sand and leaf-mould ; the shoots are 
then planted in lines, a little saudy soil being 
placed about the portion put into the ground, 
and all this is trodden down firmly. The cut¬ 
tings are then occasionally sprinkled and kept 



Purple Rook Cress (Auhrietia purpurea.) 
(See page 131.) 


shaded from the sun, and, thus managed, but 
few failures occur. One great advantage in 
getting the cuttings started in June or July is 
that the plants become strong and dense bv the 
end of the summer, and are well fitted for 
planting out. The Aubrietia is excellent as 
A wall plant. I have seen a wall almost 
covered with long wiry-like tufts of this plant 
rooted firmly in its surface. The effect in spring 
is very beautiful. Imagine some of our old Fern- 
covered walls or sunk fences draped with the 
tufts of lovely blue of the “ purple Arabis,” as 
they call it in London ! To establish it we need 
only sow the seed in any mossy or earthy chinks 
in autumn or spring. Rockworks, ruins, stony 
places, sloping banks, and rootwork will suit 
Aubrietias perfectly ; and no plants are so easily 
established hi such places, nor will any other 
alpine plant so quickly clothe them with the 
desired kind of vegetation. They make neat 
edgings, and may be used as such with good 
taste in any garden. Growing in common soil 
in the open border, or on any exposed spot, it 
thrives as luxuriantly as on the best made rock- 
work, forming round spreading tufts ; and on 
fine days in spring the blue flowers come out on 
these in such crowds as to completely hide the 
leaves, making, in fact, hillocks of colour. For 
covering bare ground beneath Roses and shrubs 
it might also be tastefully employed. It is 
quite easy to naturalise it in bare rocky places. 
It is easily propagated by seeds, cuttings, or 
division — the last mode the most facile. 
Aubrietias, as we know them in gardens, are so 
near each other in character, that it is hopeless 
to try to identify them specifically, the more so 
since so many good seedling forms have been 
raised. To A. purpurea (the A. macrostyla of 
Boissier) belong A. grand iflora, A. grasca, and 
the fine variety A. Campbell!. Aubrietias vary 
a good deal from seed, but their differences 
make them all the more valuable as garden 
plants, ami they all agree in carpeting the earth 
or rocks with dense dwarf cushions of compact 
rosettes of leaves, profusely clothed with beau¬ 
tiful purplish blue spring, and! in the 
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case of young plants in moist and rich soils, 
almost throughout the year. There are one or 
two pretty variegated varieties. F. 


ROSES. 

ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 
This system of growing Roses is not generally 
recommended by large growers, and with good 
reason, as the majority of the varieties thrive 
better and grow more strongly when worked 
upon stocks, provided always that these last are 
suitable to the variety of Rose worked. Many 
of the Tea-scented Roses will do fairly well on 
their own roots, and for amateurs they possess a 
special attraction, because no doubts can arise 
respecting which of the suckers are really Rose 
amt which the stock. Flowering-shoots from 
which the blooms have been cut, also the small 
side-growths that are about three parts ripened 
—many of which may be found upon forced Roses 
—are suitable for this mode of propagation. 
Let the base of the cutting be cut off close under 
a leaf, or if side shoots are used a heel or small 
portion of the old wood may be left on. Do not 
cut off the leaves with the exception of the 
l>ottom one, and this only to facilitate the inser¬ 
tion of the cutting. If the leaves are left on 
and the cuttings kept quite close, for a time, 
callus and roots are induced to form more 
quickly and surely than would be the case if 
the leaves were removed. A good plan is to 
procure a few empty rasin boxes from the grocer, 
or some a trifle deeper. Fill them about a third 
of the way up with good leaf-mould and sand, 

I placing an extra layer of sand upon the surface. 
Insert the cuttings firmly, give a good watering, 
and cover over with a few sheets of glass to 
i keep the whole close. It is best to strike the 
Cuttings in the same place as the plants are 
growing in, and any position that is neither 
hot nor dry will be suitable. When struck 
remove the glass, and after a while pot the young 
plants on, using the same kind of compost. 
Keep them close again for a few days after this 
first potting, and the next time you shift them 
on give richer soil and treat similar to the parent 
plants. The same plan may be adopted success¬ 
fully during midsummer and autumn, and at 
that time plenty of suitable growth may be 
obtained from outdoor plants. It is not neces¬ 
sary to place these summer cuttings under glass. 
Any shady place out-of-doors will do just as 
well, if not better, the only secret being to keep 
them quite close and moist for a month or six 
weeks. Dnring hot weather, when the air is 
also very drying, should the cuttings show the 
least signs of being dry, let the glass be re¬ 
moved and a good sprinkling l>e given. These 
own-root plants may be planted in the open 
ground, and if a little soil is drawn up to 
them on the approach of winter, the bottom and 
most important eyes will stand any amount of 
frost. It is from these lower eyes that the 
suckers are produced, and these are the very life 
of all dwarf Roses, more especially those of the 
Tea-scented and Noisette classes. Tea Roses 
upon their own roots will do rather better upon 
light sandy soils than when the same class is 
worked upon the Brier stock, as this stock 
prefers a heavier and more retentive soil. R. 


NOTES ON MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

I have often noticed that one plant of this 
favourite Rose will linger and make miffy 
growth, while another one, seemingly under no 
more favourable circumstances, will grow in the 
most rampant manner and fill a house or cover 
a large space of wall in one season. So far as 
my experience goes, as well as that of some 
others who have grown the Rose under notice 
largely, I find that it does much better when 
worked either on the standard Brier or as a dwarf 
on the seedling Brier. Many plants of this Rose 
are raised annually by grafting on the Manetti, 
but the sooner the plant gets rid of this stock 
and establishes itself on its own roots, the 
better will it be for the grower. Very nice 
plants may be grown and flowered in pots where 
there is a light greenhouse at command, and 
for this method of growth there is nothing so 
good as plants raised from cuttings of half- 
ripened wood. Where specimens are already 
established in pots the present time is suitable 
for planting, which should be done in an inside 
border. The size of the border must be regu¬ 


lated according to what is expected of the plant, 
but it should always be well-drained, and the 
staple soil should be composed of strong loam. 
Assistance may be given the plant by mulching 
when growing freely, and also liquid-manure 
when coming into flower, but it is not well to 
mix manure with the soil. As soon as the 
plant commences to grow, the manner in which 
it is to be trained should be decided upon. A 
very good way of growing this Rose is in a 
similar way to a Vine, fonning one main rod, 
from which other growths may ^be trained on 
either side, and which may be pruned to a 
plump bud—that is the unripe ends removed— 
at the winter pruning, and the laterals or side 
shoots pruned away after flowering. During 
the growing season the plant must be allowed 
considerable latitude, only pinching when it is 
necessary to divert the sap into other channels 
and to prevent the plants getting out of desired 
shape. When this Rose is trained somewliat 
carefully and not allowed to form a thicket on 
the roof, the slight shade from the foliage is of 
considerable benefit to many plants that may be 
grown beneath during the summer, but it is 
essential to success that the house be kept 
moderately cool during the autumn months, or 
the Rose may be excited into growth during 
the dark days and before it has had proper rest. 
During the growing season this Rose, and indeed 
all Roses, delight in abundant overhead 
syringing, but this should be discontinued after 
the plant has made sufficient growth, in order 
that the wood may be ripened before the days 
get short. Green-fly is sometimes troublesome, 
but this more often makes its appearance when 
the trees are started in the early spring and 
when the atmosphere of the house is somewhat 
close. Fumigation with Tobacco is the best 
antidote in this case, coupled with the free use 
of the syringe. It is always well to have 
succession plants of this Rose coming on, so that 
a young plant may be ready to take the place of 
an old and exhausted one. C. 


529.— Climbing Niphetos Rose-buds 
falling off. —Both this variety and the old 
non-climbing kind are more given to shedding 
their flowerJmds than any other Rose that I am 
acquainted with. I have found that the least 
check at the roots, or the slightest mistake in 
the atmospheric condition of the house will 
affect this Rose very much ; and if such checks 
take place when the flower-buds are forming 
they turn brown or black and soon drop off. 
Dryness, or stagnant moisture at the root, will 
cause this ; also too dry an atmosphere after its 
being kept at a genial moistness. There is 
another cause of this annoying complaint, and 
one which amateurs are often giving—too 
severe a fumigation and too strong solutions of 
any insecticide. I do not see how you can treat 
the plant better than you are doing at present; 
provided you steer clear of the mistakes I have 
pointed out. I would use clear soft watfer for 
syringing purposes, and abstain from giving any 
liquid-manure. The last is one of the chief 
errors amateurs make ; they give stimulants far 
too frequently and strong.—P. U. 

532.— Mildew on Roses. —The solution 
named is by no means a bad one for the 
purpose, but I expect you have not kept the 
same well stirred during its application. In that 
case the paraffin-oil would not be applied 
uniformly, and hence your impression that the 
mixture is unsuitable. Use it warm, and 
with about half the amount of paraffin-oil. It 
would be better still if you used the whole at 
half strength, and added a little flowers of 
sulphur to the concoction. When this dries 
there will be a uniform and very slight coating 
of sulphur upon every portion of the foliage 
touched by the solution. If the Rose growth is 
very young and tender you would do well to use 
it little weaker and more often. Regarding the 
prevention of this distressing disease among 
Roses, this is only possible where one pays atten¬ 
tion towards avoiding the causes of mildew. 
These are cold currents of air after hot ones, or 
vice versd. When the house has risen in tempera¬ 
ture to too high a pitch, amateurs are often guilty 
of admitting air to reduce the heat to some given 
degree, withoutdue regard to the suddenness with 
which they accomplish their object; nor do they 
consider tne vast difference between the inside 
and outside temperature. Even if the air is 
quiet when the ventilators are opened, there 
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my observation, I am inclined to think mistakes 
are frequently made in respect to this. I have 
noticed more than once when a new Hose has 
been exhibited early in the season that it has 
not been then seen nearly so good as later on. This 
is certainly better than the reverse, I admit, but 
considering that the first impression is oftentimes 
the most permanently fixe< 


will naturally be a draught caused by the two 
extremes meeting and trying to arrive at their 
natural balance. Give air soon enough ; also 
keep the atmosphere from becoming parching 
by throwing down water to moderate the heat. 
Another primary cause is dryness at the roots. 
In fact, any check to the growth, however it 
may be administered, is fatal to Roses, and will 
cause mildew more or less. Respectiug the 
latter portion of your question, there are few 
Roses so free from mildew, &c., as Hom&re. 
Souvenir de Paul Neyron, Hon. E. Gifford, 
and Climbing Niphetos, are more subject to it 
than many others. The majority of other Roses 
are about equal, as far as forcing varieties are 
concerned ; but Ulrich Brunner, a good cherry- 
coloured H. Perpetual, seems absolutely mildew 
proof.—P. U. 

- I have so often repeated that a solution 

of soft-soap and water will destroy mildew on 
Roses—or, for that matter, on any other plant 
—when it is used at a proper strength, and the 
liquid applied in a proper manner, that one feels 
a further repetition is unnecessary until addi¬ 
tional enquiries show that it is not so. I am 
not surprised that “M. L.” should find the 
solution which he used on the Roses referred 
to was unsuitable, as the quantity of soft-soap 
alone was too much for the tender growth of 
Roses at this time of year, and the addition of 
the paraflin-oil made matters much worse. In the 
spring of the year the growth of Roses under 
glass is very tender, and will not bear so strong 
a solution of any insecticide as later in the year 
when the foliage gets older and has been 
hardened by receiving more air. Three ounces 
of soap to two gallons of water is as strong as 
the tender shoots and leaves can bear it, and 
that is strong enough to destroy both mildew 
and green-fly. If this solution is used in the 
evening when the house is closed and every part 
of the plants thoroughly wetted with it the 
mildew will disappear.—J. C. C. 

■ The most common cause of mildew 
attacking Roses, or anything else inside, is 
from a draught of cold air through opening the 
ventilators on opposite sides of the house at the 
same time, thus inducing a current of cold air 
to pass through the house to the detriment of 
the plants. This form of air-giving is much 
aggravated if the house is at all exposed to 
easterly winds. In such an aspect, with the 
sun shining hot during the day, there is a great 
incentive to open the lights wide to admit air 
freely, with tne idea of improving the Roses 
within, but it is on such occasions as these 
when the damage is done. None of the varie¬ 
ties named are specially susceptible to attacks 
of mildew. Nipnetos is, perhaps, the worst, 
but in healthy plants this is not so. As for 
Lamarque, Gloire de Dijon, and Reine Marie 
Henriette, they are particularly exempt from 
this fungus, even under ordinary conditions. 
I should advise “ M. L.” to be more cautious 
about admitting air, and when the plants are 
making growth freely, to maintain a moist 
atmosphere during fine weather; but in the 
case of cold, wet, or sunless weather, to keep 
the air in a drier state, of course. At all 
times use water in a tepid state for syringing 
the foliage, which is best done in the afternoon 
when closing the house. When the plants are 
making growth rapidly plenty of water ought 
to be given to their roots. This ought never 
to be lower in temperature than that of the 
house, as a check of this sort to the tender 
growth would have a tendency to create 
mildew. Encourage a free growth, and then no 
remedy will be required for mildew. As a pre¬ 
ventive mix a little soft-soap in the water wnen 
the plants are syringed two or three times a 
week.—S. P. 

463.— A Green Rose.— Some years ago 
there was exhibited a so-called Green Rose at 


the Cape plants. However, if “ B. A.” can 
persuade his employer to alter the heating ar¬ 
rangement during the summer, let him do so. 
He may tell him that it may be a little addi¬ 
tional cast for the first outlay, but then he will 
require less fuel to do the work, and less work 
to do the stoking, so that the first expense will 
soon be covered ; then there is not tne fear of 
accidents by smoke getting into the house, 
everything is neat and clean, and the very deli¬ 
cate plants are preserved in safety, so that no 
one can have a word to say against the change. 
I say nothing about the kind of boiler to use, as 
there arc plenty of good ones to be had.—J. J. 


memory, 

would it not be far better, than adopting too 
much forcing to gain the ends of the grower, to 
defer the first introduction to the notice of the 
public a little later ?—A. 

Rose Mrs. Paul (Bourbon).—This Rose, 
raised at the Cheshunt Nurseries of Messrs. Paul 
and Son, bids fair to become a great favourite. 
All the points which characterise a good Rose 
seem to be embodied in it. It is deliciously 
scented, which is somewhat of an exception in 
others of its class ; its perfume, it is true, is not 


of the plant is robust and the foliage a deep j ordinary bedding plants could not exist. The 
green.—G. ' usefulness of cut Ferns in a cut state is admitted 

- . else they would not be brought to market so 

Greenhouse and Stove heated With largely. It is, however, to their value under 
a flue. —“ Ben Amos ” asks if he can do any- | cultivation that I wish to direct attention. In 
thing with a greenhouse and stove heated , stands in sitting-rooms, even in the darkest 
with an ordinary smoke-flue? Well, I do not streets, British Ferns will remain fresh and 
know if “ B. A.” can, but I do know that as a continue to throw up their cheerful-looking 
young man I grew many things in such a green fronds year after year. Small gardens 
structure, and grew them well—better, may be, too, even though surrounded by high walls or 
in some cases than they can be seen at the fences (as in the annexed illustration), might be 
present day ; but I am not intending to advocate made attractive simply by the introduction of a 
the flue system of heating, because I think that few Ferns. The great drawback to British 
heating Ly hot water is by far the most , Ferns appears to be that they can be bought 
economical and the most efficient system that cheaply, or can be had for the trouble of carry- 


LTauly Brit sh Ferns in a London garden. 


some curiosity, but in reality was nothing 
than the development of the calyx 
e *L 

absent—in 

It possessed no beauty and was only a freak 
of nature.—F. M. Kenderdine. 

-T saw a large bush of Green Roses in a cottage gar¬ 
den at Markbeach in Kent some years ago. They were 
like small Cabbage Roses in shape, only perfectly green, 
like the leaves, and they had no smell.—E. L. M. 0. 

Showing new Roses early in the 
season. —From casdfs which heve eomejinder 


reality 


can be adopted, more especially where there 
exists a considerable range of glass-houses. 
“B. A.” is a gardener in a small place, and he 
wishes to make me say that nothing can be 
grown well until this plan is altered; but 
this I cannot do, having seen some of the 
finest plants that have ever been grown 
produced in houses heated by this system. 
Indeed, I am under the impression that there 
was something in the atmosphere of a flue-heated 
house that suited the requirements of many of 


ing home after a day’s ramble among country 
lanes. In nearly every house the inmates of 
which are fond of flowers will be found a War¬ 
dian case, or a pan covered by a bell-glass, in 
which a few exotic Ferns are vainly striving to 
live and look healthy. Such Ferns receive 
every attention; their glass covers are now 
and then removed to give them air, and yet, in 
point of freshness and greenness, they cannot 
be compared with hardy native Ferns, which 
only require a little water to keep them in good 
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health. For small stands the best suited are 
Asplenium Ad iant am -nigrum, A. marinum, A. 
Trichomanes, Bleehnum spicant, and Polvpo- 
dium vulgare. These are all dwarf kinds wnich 
make very effective tc^jle ornaments if placed in 
10-inch seed-pans, the surface of the soil being 
covered with freBh wood Moss. Should an 
ordinary pan not be considered sufficiently orna¬ 
mental, one of a rustic character, which is 
generally covered by a bell-glass, may be 
obtained. For 

Window-boxes, varieties of a more robust 
growth than those just named should be chosen, 
say such kinds as Athyrium Filix-foemina, 
Polystichum aculeatum, Lastrea dilatata, L. 
Filix-mas, Polystichum angulare, Oamunda re- 
galis, Scolopendrium vulgare, and others of a 
similar character. These ook well placed in 
halls, and are not readily injured by the draughts 
to which they are there subjected. The roots 
of such Ferns are these, though lifted from a 
hedgerow, and planted even in some London 
back yard, push up fronds in spring os fresh as 
if they had never been disturbed. Most Ferns 
in the growing season require plenty of water, 
though even on this point they are very accom¬ 
modating. I have seen plants of Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum growing so near the edge of 
water that their roots have been in it, and I 
have seen it also on hillsides growing equally 
well, overhung by rocks, which must have 
screened it even from rain. Out of all the Ferns 
just enumerated the one which revels in damp¬ 
ness more than any of the others is Asplenium 
Trichomanes. Of this elegant little Fern I have 
seen some fronds quite a foot in height when 
growing near water. Amongst other kinds the 
Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) should not be 
forgotten. It is dwarf in habit, has bright 
foliage, and even when planted in a pan has an 
excellent effect. Townspeople, who do not find 
ordinary plants thrive with them so satis¬ 
factorily as they could wish, would do well to 
obtain a few hardy Ferns from the country to 
take their places. Were they to do this, I feel 
confident that they would not be disappointed 
with the result. In some little London gardens 
I have seen hardy Ferns in excellent condition, 
and if well attended to, they last good for 
years. H. 


A good basket or vase Fern (Pteris 
serrulata densa).—With the numerous breaks 
which this type of the Ribbon Fern has produced, 
it would hardly seem possible to introduce 
another which would be distinct and useful. 
Such, however, is not the case, for in this new 
variety we have one of the dwarfest yet raised, 
finer in all its parts than others also. The 
points of the fronds are densely tasselled, some¬ 
what resembling the Fern-leaved Parsley when 
seen at a distance. The colour is a pale-green, 
being in this point also very distinct. This 
Fern will make an excellent basket or small vase 
plant.—J. 

Ferns for covering damp walls.— 

Frequently in stoves and conservatories damp 
walls are found. Considering that there are 
many plants adapted for growing in such posi¬ 
tions, the wonaer is that more use is not 
made of them. In one stove under my charge 
I have had for years a beautiful clothing of 
Ferns. This wall was formerly washed down 
clean every year, but this labour was dis¬ 
pensed with when it was found there was a 
tendency.for Ferns to grow upon it in a spon¬ 
taneous manner. Thus by the let-alone treat¬ 
ment the best of results has been attained. 
The Ferns now growing on the walls in ques¬ 
tion consist of the British Maiden hair in 
quantity, Pteris longifolia, and Nephrodium 
molle. The first has so permeated the mortar 
of a 9-inch wall as to appear upon the other 
side in the open air, where young growth is 
now commencing. This Fern, taken from the 
inside whilst still in a young state, lasts re¬ 
markably well, singular to say, in a cut state 
when thrust into plenty of water. Had this 
wall been cemented the Ferns would no doubt 
have failed to grow. Where there is any diffi¬ 
culty in this respect it may be overcome by 
cutting out a little of the mortar and then 
filling in with peat. If this be done here and 
there, seedlings will soonappear. All thatisafter- 
wards necessary is occasional syringing in hot 
weather, and also when the pipes are extra 
warm. No further addition of soil is necessary 
if the wall is thus kepUnuist.—H. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and anstoert are inserted in 
Q AB.Dsmm free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for uisertion should be clearly and concisely tcritten on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted tn Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


559. —Salting land.— How muoh agricultural salt is 
required per acre, and when is the beat time for digging it 
into the land ?—C. S. T. 

500. — Herniaria glabra.— When may cuttings of 
this be planted out, and will it survive the winter? 
Locality, Longford, Ireland.— T. D. Lawson. 

501. —Substitute for farmyard manure.— 
What is the best substitute for farmyard manure in a town 
garden for Roses, especially in making a potting mixture ? 

502. - Shrubs for an exposed lawn.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me of some good flowering shrubs for an 
exposed lawn and chalky soil?— Soutu Hants. 

, 5 ^;—Bingle Zonal Pelargoniums.— I should be 

glad to have the names of some of the newest and largest 
flowered Single Zonal Pelargoniums ?—E. L. M. C. 

564 —Killing slugs.— WU1 someone be kind enough 
to inform me whether there is not a more speedy and 
humane way of killing slugs than by putting them in salt 
water ?— Pa N8v. 


565.— Perns in a case.— Do Ferns in an air tight 
case require much watering, and what kinds would do best 
in such a case ? It is in a room that faces the west, and 
gets very little sun.—A. Z. 


Li. A-MAy va bus vaiiey io; 

profit.— I shall be much obliged to anyone for geners 
instructions as to how to grow the Lily of the Valley ii 
the best manner for profit ?— Lily. 


Laurustlnus and Euonymus. 

—What is the best time of year to prune Laurustinus and 
Euonymus, and will they bear a great deal of cutting back 
and then break out nicely again ?—T. J. S. 

„.^ 8-Tuberoua Begonias in a window.- 
mll someone kindly tell me whether I can grow Tuberous 
Begonias in a window facing east, and, if so, when shall I 
start them, and what is the after treatment required ?— 


569 -Killing roots of treea-I have heard of 
cyanide of potassium being used for killing the roots of 
trees. Is this safe to use, and, if so, what strength should 
the solution be, and what quantity would be required’— 


570. -Propagating a Tea Rose.-Which is the 
best way of perpetuating a Tea Rose-tree growing up the 
side of a house, south aspect, and when is the proper time 
to do it ? Is it best done by cuttings, orby other methods ? 
—Llewklyn. 


5(1.— Liquid-manure from a cow-shed.— Will 
someone please to say what proportion of water I should 
put to drainage from a cow-shed, and how often should I 
water a Rose-tree in bud with it in an unheated green¬ 
house ?—J. O. C. 


572. -Treatment of ; Heliotrope— I cannot get 
this plant to do with me. It does not thrive, getting 
black in the leaves. Why is this ? It is grown in pots in a 
cool greenhouse. Does it like moisture or dryness, and 
lightness or richness in the soil ?—T. D. Lawson. 

6r ?Treatment of old fruit-trees.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to treat some old fruit-trees—viz., 
Apricots, Pears, and Plums? The spurs are 18 inches 
from the wall. If I cut the spurs off close to the branches, 
would they bear fruit next year?—B. Crokt. 


574.— Azaleas and Roses, Ac., in an unheated 
conservatory. —What are the names of the best 
Azaleas and Roses to grow in an almost unheated conser¬ 
vatory, and also what plants can I have to bloom there 
during the winter? I have a hot-bed.— Maytiiorn. 


575.— Moving Gum Olstus and Veronica— 
Can a Gum Cistus and Veronica planted in a sheltered 
shrubbery about four years ago be moved with safety to an 
exposed lawn at this time of the year, if so, what is the 
best treatment ?— Socth Hants. 


Killing caterpillars.—I Bhall be much 
obliged if someone would tell me how I can kill the cater¬ 
pillars (otherwise than by picking them off) which every 
year eat all the leaves off my Gooseberry-trees and spoil 
the fruit ?—W. R. W. * 


Plants for a grave. —What plants would be 
suitable, also what quantity' of each would be required to 
plant a grave 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, in the 
style of carpet bedding? Of oourse I want dwarf plants, 
to make a good and lasting effect during the season.— 
L. J. E. 


578.— Roses for beds.—I have a small garden 
Sunderland, facing due Bouth, and shall feel oblige< 
someone will kindly name a few good Roses suitable 
planting in the beds, and inform me if any particular i 
is required. I should like my first venture to be a succ< 


579—Straggling Rhododendron. — I have * 
Rhododendron which is very' bare of leaves, just a cluster 
only at the end of each stem. It is a large and rather old 
plant, and has always had good soil to grow in, but it 
never Beems to make any new wood. What can be done 
with it to make it bushy*?—PoNfiCCM. 

680. —Gtesn era zebrina—Will someone please to 
say why my Gesnera zebrina will not open its flowers ? It 
has been kept in a warm greenhouse all the winter. The 
flower-stalks appeared two months ago, but the flowers 
have never opened. Average heat of the house about 
50 degs.— Gesnera. 

5S1— Hollies injured by frost— My Hollies have 
suffered very much from the late severe winter, I sup¬ 
pose. Most of the leaves are stripped off, but there are 
evidently signs of life in the wood. Will someone kindly 
advise as to the best treatment under the ciroumstances 
to promote a healthy and vigorous growth ?—F. B. 

532— Ants in a stove and greenbouse— Will 
someone kindly inform me how to destroy ants in a stove 
and greenhouse without injuring the plants therein ? The 
ants seem to have been brought in in some Virgin Cork, 
used for decorating the houses, and they are now in 
swarms.—S. E. V. 

583. — Earth round tbe stems of Beech- 
trees— in order to raise a road, by the side of which are 
some Beech-trees, it will be necessary to cover in the 
trunks to a height of 4 feet. They are about 8 feet in 
circumference. It is proposed to place loam immediately 
round the trees. Will this do them any injury' ?— 
Lkwksitk. 

584—Fruit-trees for a north-east wall.— 
Next autumn I intend to plant about a dozen fruit-trees, 
one half of which will have to be planted against a wall 
facing the north-east. What kinds are likely to do best 
in such. a position ? The soil is rich and rests on soft 
limestone—N. V. E. 

5S5.— Birds and Qrass-seeds— I And it useless 
to sow Grass-seeds, as when they are sown they are imme¬ 
diately afterwards devoured by linnets, sparrows, 4c. Is 
there any ingredient, such as paraffin-oil, which, being 
mixed with the seeds, would prevent birds from feeding on 
the same ?— Lawn-maker. 

536— Stopping Vines/— Should the laterals of 
Vines be stopped while the bunches are setting ? I have 
been told to discontinue stopping during the setting 
time. The result has been a great deal of growth which 
had to be cut out. I cannot help thinking that the laterals 
are better removed when quite small—C. W. H. 

587— Raising tuberous-rooted Begonias— 

I have a good Cucumber lrame without any bottom-heat. 
Could 1 raise some seedling double tuberous-rooted 
Begonias in it this summer so as to make small tubers for 
blooming next year? If so, full particulars as to time of 
sowing, Ac., are requested?— Secroia. 

588— Destroying slugs—I should be glad to know 
of Borne way to destroy small slugs instead of the disagree¬ 
able mode of crushing them? Would they die quickly 
if put in a pan of turpentine or some other strong liquid, 
or would quicklime be best? 1 cannot strew lime in the 
garden because of the clay, and as the borders are infested 
with slugs I shall have to pick them off by hand—M. S. 

689— Tomatoes not setting their flowers—I 
have some Tomatoes in 12-inch pots in a lean-to green¬ 
house, facing south. The plants are in bloom, and they 
do not set. Will someone kindly tell me what 1 should 
do with them to get them to set ? I have about 200plants, 
so that any instructions will be gratefully received. - 
Youxa Florist. 

590— Planting Peas for succession—I should 
be glad to know il I am doing right ? I bought seven pints 
of Peas for succession. I planted seeds of William the 
First and William Ilurst on March 20th, Telephone 
April 6th, and Fillbasket April 20th, and Bhall plant Duke 
of Albany May 1st and May 15th, Ne Plus Ultra May 80th. 
—A Constant Reader, Birmingham. 

591— Treatment of Arum Lilies— When these 
have done flowering should they be repotted and in the 
summer have the pots sunk in the ground outside, or 
should they be turned out of the pots and planted out in 
the ground, and in the autumn be potted up ? Should the 
old soil in either case be all cleared from the roots before 
repotting?—A. G., Finchley. 

592— Azaleas not flowering— I bought twelve 
nice standard Azaleas last year, when they flowered very 
fairly. This year only three or four of them have bloomed, 
and these very poorly. What is the probable cause of 
this, and the treatment required to ensure success in the 
future? The plants are healthy, and have been well 
looked after as to watering, Ac—A. F. N. 

593— Treatment of an India-rubber-plant— 

I should be glad to know what treatment is necessary for 
my India-rubber-plant? Some of its leaves shrivel and 
turn yellow, and then brown in spots, particularly those 
on the main stem, which is over 4 feet high, and is con¬ 
stantly sending up new leaves. The plant stands in a 
drawing-room near the window; it is regularly sponged. 
Size of pot, 10 inches in diameter— Maytiiorn. 

594.—Olimbers for a greenhouse—I have a 
greenhouse built over a back kitchen and opening out 
from a room on the first floor. From its position it 
catches the sun nearly all day long in summer, and is con¬ 
sequently excessively hot. I have grown Cucumbers in it 
in boxes well up against the glass, but they are objection¬ 
able, because, being in boxes, they crop but once, and 
then the remainder of the summer and autumn the house 
is bare. In early spring I get a fine show of flowers 
from bulbs. These are now* getting past their best 
What climbers can I grow- to cover -the glass? I am un¬ 
able to give any artificial shade—W. 

695— Double Primroses— Will someone kindly 
tell me the cause of Double Primroses producing single 
flowers, and give me any hints to remedy it? I have had 
double whites, mauves, and primrose when in masses for 
years growing luxuriantly and the admiration of all whosaw 
them. The last two years many have become single, with 
a dark eye, and many plants, even young ones, have died 
off without any cause that I oould discover, as they had the 
usual treatment, fresh soil, removal when needed, and the 
same situation where they had previously done so well. 
What should I do?-V era. 
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596. —Formation Of stones.—!, I wish to know by 
what process of nature the large, snow-white stones or 
boulders, as used lor garden rockeries, are formed, and 
which are to be had on the Scottish hills and mountains. 
2, An old gardener tells me that no stones were in his 
garden soil fifty years ago, while to-day there is a good 
“ crop," in size from a marble to an egg. What is the 
cause of this ?—G. F. 

597. — An unheatod greenhouse.— My small 
greenhouse must in future be one absolutely without 
neat, as I cannot attend to fire or oil stoves in the winter. 
It is span-roofed, standing east and west. Kindly advise 
me what plants and flowers I had better devote it to ? 
Lists of plants often appear inGARDKNixo for cool houses, 
but I want those for quite a cold house. I have a 
Har&hal Niel Rose doing well on the roof.—M inoo. 

598. —Uses of a Cucumber frame.— What good 
and profitable use can 1 put a good Cucumber frame with¬ 
out any bottom-heat to during the summer months ? 
Could I grow in it with any chance of success some 
Gloxinias from started tubers bought now? What other 
choice flowers can 1 grow? I intend filling it with 
Violets and Christmas Roses in the autumn, and should 
be glad of a few hints as to how I can put it to a good use 
till then ?—Sbcroia. 

509.— Climber for a conservatory.—! have a 
vacant space in a warm conservatory in which I want to 
plant a climber. The roots would have a little heat, as 
they would be near the hot-water pipes of an intermediate 
house. Would a Gloire de bijou Rose do ? I have already 
a Mardchal Niel Rose, Tacsonia Von Volxemi, Lapageria 
rosea, and Mandevilla suaveolens all doing well, planted 
against the back wall. The house is a lean-to facing 
south.—J. W. H. 

600 . — Fuchsias for the roof of a cold green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly state the name of a 
Fuchsia to train under the glass of a large cold green¬ 
house ? I have had it covered when it w'as heated, but as 
the boiler gave way in the frost, they were all killed. If 
there is not a Fuchsia sufficiently hardy, I should be glad 
to know of any other creeper that would be a success? I 
would like one with yellow or light-coloured flowers. I 
have roller blinds to keep off the sun, as I grow Ferns and 
Palms in the house.—A. V. 

601. —Plants for a border shaded by Beech- 
trees.—I have a 9-ft. wide border backed by a high wall 
facing due south, sheltered from east and west, but iu 
front of the border, and growing 20 feet from the wall, are 
tall old Beech-trees which overhang the entire border, and 
anything I plant there gets drawn up and never flowers. 
Daffodils, Tulips, and Pansies bloom there; but the 
Pansies are very poor, and I should be glad to be told of any 
plants that would make a show even part of the year ? 
1 tried herbaceous plants, such as Phlox, Jacob's Ladder, 
Corncockle, Larkspur, Ac., with no success. Would Lily 
of the Valley succeed ? Christmas Roses bloomed, but the 
flowers were very small indeed.— H. F. 

602. —Genista flower-buds withering.— I have 
a Genista in my greenhouse (from which the frost has 
been excluded), which has looked healthy until the last 
few days. It is covered with flower-buds, but just 
as some are beginning to open others are withering up 
and fall off with a slight touch, and some of the leav es are 
taming yellow. It has had manure-water once a week for 
the last month, and has been kept well watered lately and 
fully exposed to the sun with a fair amount of ventilation 
during the day, but no artificial heat at night recently, 
except two cold nights just before Good Friday. What is 
the cause of it going wrong, and how shall 1 treat it in 
future?—A. S. 

603. —Peach and Nectarine-trees in a green¬ 
house.—I have a Peach and a Nectarine in my green¬ 
house or vinerv, w'hich have this year got an enormous 
fruit crop on them, some hundreds on each. But already 
the green and black aphis are appearing. Lost year 
they ruined one tree, the Peach. W hat am 1 to do ? Sul¬ 
phur (powder) does no good. Fumigating with Tobacco 
did no good last year. Is Tobacco powder any good, and 
if so, how is it to be applied? A powder-syringe which I 
have—a gutta-percha bag with nozzle—does not distribute 
the sulphur-powder well. Would a common flour- 
dredger do, used from a ladder from above the trees? 
Last year I had a fair crop on the Nectarine-tree, but the 
fruits did not come to perfection, as they cracked, so as to 
show the stone, before they were full size, and did not 
ripen. What should I do to avoid this this year ?—Nar- 
BKRTU. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

601.—Soil for Jacaranda mimossefolia and 
Olea fragrans (B. C.).—A good compost for these 
would consist of tw'o parts good turfy loam and one part 
leaf-soil and peat in equal proportions, adding thereto 
about one-sixth of the whole of coarse silver sand. 

6U5.-Exacum zeylanicum (Cingalese).- Sow the 
seeds of this plant at once in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould made sandy. These should have bottom-heat 
until they are up. The plants should be shifted from time to 
time. It is au annual, and grows about 18 inches or 2 feet 
high. The lovely violet-blue of its flowers should endear 
it to all flower-lovers.—J. J. 

606.—The Myrtle-leaved Orange (A. S. S. W.y. 
—This enquirer laments that a plant of this species which 
belonged to his mother shows signs of dying, and he wishes 
to know what he is to do with it? Now, as a rule, such 
miestions are not asked until long after the plant shows 
signs of distress and is really dead. Supposing, however, 
this is not the case in this instance: chop up Borne peat 
and loam into moderate-sized pieces, and t>eat it well 
afterwards with a stick. This will loosen the fibre and 
set it free, and it will be then fit for use. Then turn out 
the plant, and cut away the dead roots and repot, bo 
not use a pot of too great size. Drain it well and pot 
firmly, and place it in a temperature of about 60 degs. or 
65 degs., syringing it dally, and giving very little water 
to its roots. When it begins to break into growth more 
water should be given, and it-may be syringed iwjice daily. 

-J ‘ D igitized by 091C 


607.— Tuberous Begonias (W. IF.).—Yes, It is 
time these plants were potted, and they will thrive well 
in a greenhouse or oold-frame. Put them in well-drained 
pots. A good mixture to grow them in is loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand, in about equal parts, adding a little of 
Clay’s Fertiliser to it when properly mixed. Do not 
overdo the latter, because you can give a little as a top¬ 
dressing from time to time. Mine have all been potted 
some time, and are growing nicely.—J. J. 

608 — Begonias falling (K. J .).—You do not say 
how the plants are situated. If they are growing in a 
room they may be suffering from the effects of the gas. 
The fine-leaved Begonias like a moisture-laden, warm 
atmosphere, but they should never have the foliage 
wetted. When thus ciroumstanced they grow with great 
freedom. They should be potted in pure peat, well sanded, 
the compost to be kept very moist, avoiding heavy water¬ 
ings. They enjoy a light position, and must be shaded 
from hot sun. 

609 . — Odontoglossum odoratum latimacu- 
latum (J. S. S.J. —This 1 take the flower sent to be. It 
is a fine flat, broad hloom, having a golden-yellow ground, 
and numerous broad blotches of rich chestnut-brown. 1 
am not aware that it is a common variety, having only 
seen it a few times myself. I should take great care of it 
and value it. When the plant becomes strong enough to 
flower freely, which it will do in a year or two, it will form 
a pretty picture. Keep it cool, and let it have plenty of 
air. Many people make a mistake in keeping their cool- 
house plants too close.—M. B. 

610. — Plants for vases (R. o. S'.).—Most, free- 
flowering, soft-wooded subjects are suitable for this pur¬ 
pose. Such Fuchsias as Rose of Castile, Souvenir de 
Chiswick, Avalanche, and Madame Cornellissen make 
elegant centres, such things as Petunias, Lobelias, Iresines, 
Ac., being grouped around them according to taste. Ivv- 
leaved Pelargoniums, especially the pretty variegated 
L’EK-gante, are extremely suitable, and for drooping dow’n 
over the sides nothing can be better than Lophospermum 
scandens, Maurandya Barclayana, Eccremocarpus scabcr, 
and Co barn scandens variegate. 

611. —Treatment of “Geraniums” ( C . «/.).— 
These should be shifted immediately after being cut back, 
but they may be repotted as soon as they are fairly in 
growth. Old cut-back plants are certainly better than 
young ones for conservatory decoration, as being larger they 
are of course more effective, and as a rule they flower more 
freely. When towards the latter end of summer the pots 
get full of roots, administer a little liauid-manure, or give 
a top-dressing of some concentrated compound. When 
well attended to in this way, they will continue finely 
effective until the close of autumn. 


612.— Plan ts for an unhe&ted greenhouse (R.) 
—If the roof is entirely covered with Vines, there will be 
but little chance of any flowering climbing plant doing 
well in it. The only hardy climber we can well recom¬ 
mend is the Rose, but that demands much light. If any 

C t of the roof is free from foliage, a Tea Rose such as 
iame Faloot might be planted, and would in all proba¬ 
bility do w’ell. If there is a back w'all, we would strongly 
urge vou to plant Camellias to cover it; they like just 
that amount of shade that Vines give, and require no 
artificial warmth in winter. Very few flowering plants 
flourish in shade. If the Vine foliage is not too dense. 
Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, and they may be stored 
aw'ay in some frost-proof corner in the winter. 

613.— Renovating Gardenias (7*. 2?.).—Either the 
roots have got into a bad state or the plant has been kept 
in too low a temperature. The Gardenia loves heat and 
moisture, and must get an average temperature in winter 
of 55 degs. by day and 50 degs. by night, 5 degs. more 
being necessary to well expand the flowers. The best way 
when Gardenias have got into bad health is to place them 
in a genial, warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the soil just 
moist only until fresh growth is mode ; then, having 
allowed the soil to dry out, turn the plant out of the pot, 
shake away as much of the old mould os possible, and re¬ 
pot into as small a pot as the roots can be crammed into, 
using fine sandy peat and giving good drainage. Water 
carefully, aud when the plant has filled the pots with roots 
and growing well, shift into the next sized pot. 

614.— Bletia hyacinthina (B. C .).—If this is the 
name of the plant in question, it is a native of Japan, and 
nearly hardy ; but I am not sure that this is the Orchid. 
I should like to see the root. Should it prove correct to 
name, you may pot it in a well-drained pot, using for soil 
loam and leaf-mould, mixed with a little peat, and the 
whole to be made moderately sandy. Pot the plant the 
same as an ordinary greenhouse plant, and give it plenty 
of w’ater during its growing season. Afterwards it should 
have a good rest through the winter. Place it in the 
greenhouse or cold-frame. Do not think of putting it in 
the stove—this is if it is B. hy&cinthina ; but l have my 
doubts about this from your last letter. See if it has a 
tuberous root; if not, send to me again.—M. B. 

615.— Culture of Phyllanthus, Rondeletia, 
and Sonerila (B. T .).—These all require a minimum 
winter temperature 55 degs. by day and 50 degs. by night, 
demanding an increase of about 10 degs. to 15 degs. in the 
spring to ensure their proper development. A moist atmos¬ 
phere must also be maintained in the structure, but the 
syringe should be but sparingly applied to the foliage, 
atmospherical dryness being counteracted by means of 
damping down the walks and stages. These remarks 
apply in a special manner to the Sonerila, which is best 
grown under a bell-glass, just tilting up the sides so as to 
allow of a gentle percolation of air. The Rondeletia 
should be pruned in somewhat in the early spring, and 
when growth recommences and the young shoots are some 
2 inches iu length, shift into the next sized pot in a well 
sanded compost of loam and peat in equal parts. Give it 
the lightest position in the house, and towards the latter 
end of the summer the coolest, so that the wood may get 
well hardened. The Sonerila Bhould have the tops taken 
off in March and placed some five together in a 4\-inch 
pot, filling the same half full of drainage aud using fibrous 
lumpy peat. Keep the soil continually moist, admit 
light, but not sun. The Phyllanthus may also be propa¬ 
gated in spring, and demand!* good fibrous sandy peat. 


616.— G&tasfetum macrocarpum(G. Abbey ).—This 
gentleman sends what*appears to me to be a form of this 
Orchid; but although I used to know these plants well 
some few yean ago, when I grew a large number of them, 


I am somewhat staggered with them now. But I think 
this is an Orchid 1 used to grow under the name of C. 
tridentatum—the sepals and petals pale-green or greenish- 
yellow, profusely spotted with bright brown, the cucullate 
deep-yellow, with reddish-brown spots. It loses its leaves 
whert the growth is finished, and should then be kept cool 
and dry until the spring. Your plant has been growing 
through the winter, which it should not have done, 
but when growing in its proper season it likes an abund¬ 
ance of heat and moisture to the roots ; but I do not like 
syringing it overhead. I should like to see another flower 
next year ; perhaps it will be a better colour then.—M. B. 

617.—Vanda tricolor insignia (IF. T .).—This is 
the name of your variety. Itforniany years passed as the 
true speoies of insignis, but the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
cleared up that error by introducing the true plant named 
by Blaine : but, still, your Vanda is not one wit the less 
beautiful on that account, although the fact I have slated 
certainly does detract from its value. This appears to me 
to be the original form introduced by the Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting, an old firm, now no more. In the true V. 
insignis the sepals and petals are about equal, with a round 
colour of tawny-yellow-, spotted with brown on the inner 
side, china-white behind, lip large and flat, rosy-violet-. 
It likes good strong heat and plenty of moisture in the 
summer mouths; but it may with safety be kept in a 
house which falls to 60 degs. in winter. It comes from 
Java.—M. B. 

G18.-Genetyllis tulipifera (T. Chambers ).—The 
Genetyllises are Heath-like plants which require to be 
thoroughly and properly drained, and to be potted firmly. 
The soil that suits them best is good fibrous peat, to which 
may be added with advantage a little light turfy loam, the 
whole made sandy. Water m moderation, but do not any 
more withhold it in the manner you say you have done- 
such treatment would kill anything. A nice companion 
plant to the above is G. fuchsioides, which gives an abun¬ 
dance of its red involucres, but they are smaller than those 
of G. tulipifera. They both remain a long time in full 
beauty. The foliage of the different species of this family is 
very sweetly scented, and this they are said to retain for a 
very long time. There are several handsome kinds yet 
unknown to cultivation.—J. J. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

# % Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkxino Ildus- 
trjltkd, 87, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 


Names of plants.— H. C.— 1, Aphelexis macrantha • 
2, Cannot name from such scraps ; 3, Send again ; 4, San* 
seviera Guineensis ; 5, Draciena Goldieana ; 6, Cyrtoccrus 
reflexus ; 7, Himantophyllum miiiiatum ; 8, Polygala Dal 
niaUiana ; 9, Send again; 10, Pteris serrulata ; 11, Send 

again.-IF. H. T.—l, Eranthemum pulchellum; 2, 

Anthurium Andreanum ; 3, Cyrtocerus reflexus; 4, Im- 
patiens Hawkesi; 5, Rudgea macrophyila ; 6, Medinella 
niagnifica; 7, Impatiens Sultani: 8, Cochliostema Jacob- 
ianum; 9, Maranta Veitchi; 10, Aralia Veitchi; 11, Cur- 

meria picturata ; 11, Ochna multiflora.- A. Wightman. 

—Can make nothing of the scrap; Bend a better speci¬ 
men.- j m //.—l, An Arabia, too shrivelled for identifica¬ 
tion ; 2, Send in flower.- M. A. M. —Send in flower.- 

IF. P. T .—Cannot name such scraps, and from leaves 

on l Vi - a. G.— 1, Looks like a Forsythia, but is 

shrivelled beyond identification ; 2, Apparently Onychium 
lucidum; 2, Pteris serrulate ; 4, Polystichum angulare 

prolifenun.- G. H. if.—1, Odontoglossum crispum ; 2, 

Oncidium bifolium ; 3, Cattleya intermedia ; 4, Cattleya 

Mendelli.- T. F .—Odontoglossum conBtrictum.- A. 

Sewell.—fiend on an old bulb of your plant from Jamaica 

that we may be certain.- Wicklow Hill.— Choisva ter- 

nata.- F. F. Carlow.— 1, Adiantum tenerum ; 2, Lifco- 

brochiaspiuulifera ; 3,Goniopterisscolopendroidcs ; 4,Poly- 
stichum triangulum; 5, Nephrolepis hirtutula; 6, 

Cheilanthes argentea.-— C. li. White.— 1, Masdevallia 
ignea ; 2, Masdevallia Chimera, small variety ; 3, Odonto¬ 
glossum Halli ; 4, Oncidium bifoliuni.- J. G. S.— 

Omphalodes verna.- A. Wyld.— Camellia flowers sent 

had all fallen to pieces.- Hev. C. Limn.— Dutchman’s 

Breeches (Dicentra (Diclytra) Cucullaria).-IF. B. B.- 

1, Agath»a cmlestis ; 2, Golden Variegated Snake’s-beiud 

(Ophiopogon Jaburan aureo-variegatus).- S. Thompson. 

—1, Pyrus japonica; 2, Portugal Laurel (Cerasus lusi- 
tanica); 3, Periwinkle (Vinca major); 4, Irish Yew ; 5, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis; 6, Cyrptomeria 

elegans ; 7, Staohys lanata.- E. D. It., Bournemouth.— 

Aocia annate.- M. llenlcy.— Varieties of Anemone 

coronaria. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ice 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters fo correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

L. A*.—How have the “ Geraniums” been treated, and 

are they growing with other plants?- Lost.— Apply to 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 

King’s-read, Chelsea, London, S.W.- F. M. L. —Plart- 

two strong plants of the Phlox in each 8-inch pot.- 

AIpha.— Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, 

Tottenham, London, N.- G- P. Selden.— Yes, you have 

been rightly informed about the Calceolarias dying off.- 

Mrs. J. nedderburn Ogilvy. — Apply to Messrs. W. 
Clibran A Son, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

- John Williams.— You cannot winter Coleuses iu an 

ordinary greenhouse temperature ; they require heat.- 

J. E. M.— The Deutzia may require repotting. What has 

been the general treatment ?-IF. D.— Apply to Messrs. 

R. VertegansA Co., Chad Valley Nurseries, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham.- Carnation.— The dead Carnation stem 

sent was so broken up that we can say nothing about it. 

- Rev. H. H. Ennis.—The Peach-leaves are affected 

with “ blister ” and “curl.” Pick off all the badly affected 
ones and encourage growth. It is from cold winds gene¬ 
rally.- Abbotsbury .—The Aspidistra-leaves look as if 

they had been scalded or burnt. What has been the 

treatment and position of the plant? - John B. CtarJ. . 

Nicholson's “ Dictionary of Gardening,” published by Mr. 
L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It is always advisable to make plans before the 
season opens for working the various hives, and 
to have everything in readiness that is likely to 
be wanted. If not already done, no time should 
be lost in getting a supply of sections, section- 
crates, frames and foundation, and spare hives 
in readiness for swarms. It is a very good plan 
to work half the number of hives for comb honey 
and the remainder for extracted. It will be 
necessary to provide queen excluders for the 
latter, so that the combs intended to go through 
the extractor may not be taken possession of by 
the queen, and they can then be kept clean from 
vear to year for the same purpose. Few bee¬ 
keepers use excluders under sections, as it is 
not often that the queen gets into them, chiefly 
because the cells are too deep to allow of her 
depositing eggs. Anyone anxious to try experi¬ 
ments this year should not fail to work at least 
one hive on the system that has been adopted 
with much success by a Kentish beekeeper (Mr. 
Wells), who related his experience at the last 
meeting of the British Beekeepers’ Association. 
His plan is to have two laying queens in each 
hive. The hives are divided in the centre by a 
division board perforated with holes, not large 
enough for either queen or workers to pass 
through. 

Perforated zinc would probably do as well 
or better, so long as it could be kept in position. 
At starting, therefore, there would be two 
distinct colonies to each hive, but at the time of 
supering a queen excluder is placed over the 
brood frames admitting all the workers to tho 
upper chambers. There being two queens 
below, an enormous population available for 
honey gathering is the result, for which due 
provision would have to be made in the shape 
of plenty of room in the upper stories, and to 
minimise the chance of swarming. Two entrances 
also have to be arranged for, and probably the 
best form of hive to use would be a modification 
of the kind known as the “Combination,” with an 
entrance at each end. With two dozen frames 
below as a brood chamber to keep the two 
queens employed, and sufficient storage room 
above, it might be possible, given a good season 
and a good district, to obtain better and more 
car tain results than have vet seemed possible 
to the mo3t sanguine beekeeper. Proper 
ventilation would have to be provided, or it 
would be impossible, with such a crowded hive, 
to prevent swarming; and this could be arranged 
by letting down the floor-board at each end, 
having hinges for the purpose, so as to enlarge 
the entrances. Mr. Wells stated that from 
eleven hives worked on this system he obtained 
last year 312 1-lb. sections ajid 1,0691b. of ex¬ 
tracted honey, making 1,381 lb. in all. He 
worked principally for extracted honey. At 
9d. per lb., although some of it sold at lOd. and 
Is., and including 40£ lb. of wax at 2s., he 
realised £55 16s. 9d. The year’s expenditure 
amounted to £8 9s. 8d., leaving a balance of 
£47 7s. Id. The average quantity of honey ob¬ 
tained from each of the eleven hives was 125£ lb. 
Ten of them swarmed, and from the one that 
did not swarm he obtained close on 200 lb. 

Self-hivers.— It is to be hoped that bee¬ 
keepers will give self-hivers a trial this year, as 
if an arrangement of this kind can be perfected, 
so that swarms can always be captured by 
placing one in front of a hive, it will be a great 
ain, and will save the time of those people who 
ave to be constantly on the watch at swarming 
time. A. 

BIRDS. 

BUILDING AN OUTDOOR AVIARY. 
The cost of this is comparatively trifling; not 
much more than that of cages, if you have 
several birds. An amateur with a little know¬ 
ledge of carpentry can easily erect one for him¬ 
self in any nook in his garden. The only 
requisites are wood, wirework, and, roofing felt, 
or better still, the corrugated iron which is used 
now extensively for outhouses, and which lasts 
much longer than the roofing felt. This iron 
roofing can often be bought second-hand at 
several places in London, and probably in the 
country also. The wire-netting is the cheaper, 
but wire panels last much longer, and always 
look well. The mesh of the wire-netting should 
not be larger than g-ifi'ch'J but i inqh Imqsh is 
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preferable for several reasons. The aviary should 
be made as large as possible (a good ordinary 
size would be about 6 feet wide and 8 feet deep, 
but the amateur may be guided by his taste and 
opportunities), in order to give the birds free 
scope for their movements, and also prevent 
them from interfering with each other's domestic 
arrangements, w'hich they are apt to do if confined 
for room. The most economical place to build 
an aviary is against the house, and, if possible, 
in a corner, by which means you have already 
one or two sides ready made. Where practic¬ 
able the floor should be cemented ; for this 
reason—mice and other vermin are sure to be 
attracted to the aviarv, and if not looked after 
very sharply they will make their way in. This 
is one of the reasons why the wirework should j 
be of as small a mesh as possible. The top of a I 
garden aviary should, in my opinion, be entirely 
roofed in—that is to say, should consist of wood 
and the roofing of felt or iron. It is better to 
to have both wood and iron for the roof. The 
front need only consist of wire, as this will let 
in quite enough light, and by having it closed up 
everywhere else it will prevent draughts, which 
are fatal to birds. Ordinary quartering for the 
uprights should be used, and for bordering I do 
not think “match boarding” can be improved 
upon, which, if well fitted together and 
painted, or stained and varnished, will always 
look well. A door in the woodwork must be made 
to enable anyone to enter the aviary to feed the 
birds, &c. Do not omit a good lock and key, 
and see that it is always locked, in case of 
accidents. I have given these hints only as a 
guide for aviary builders, as, of course, the 
shape of tho building can be according to the 
taste of the builder, and the space and materials 
he may have at hand. The great thing to insure 
against is draught. 

Inside ornamentation.— The aviary can be 
embellished and improved until it lookB like a 
veritable fairy realm, which is quite possible and 
easy. It may be covered with luxuriant and 
sweet-smelling creepiug or climbing plants of 
various kinds ; in fact, even tho inside may be ; 
beautified with grottoes and ferneries, Ac., if j 
space permit. As I said before, the larger the j 
aviary is the less chance is there of the inmates J 
interfering with anything they have no business j 
with. There should be a large quantity of j 
places for the birds to nest in, and for this pur- j 
pose nothing can be letter than Cocoa-nut shells, 
which can be either prepared at home by taking' 
out the inside, or they can be had cheaply from 
bird dealers. Some parrakeets nest on or close to 
the ground ; it will therefore be necessary to pro¬ 
vide for these, as well as those that nest higher i 
up. Most of the parrakeets do not require any j 
building materials, as they simply lay on the 
bare wood of their nesting-places. Virgin Cork i 
and soft clumps of wood may also be hung up j 
for them to make their family arrangements ; in 
fact, there are many materials that may be 
stacked under the roof of the garden aviary for 
this purpose. The more secluded these nesting- 
places are the better, as the feathered tribe have 
a great objection to be interfered with in their 
domestic affairs, and a nest of young birds is 
very often lost through sudden fright or un¬ 
necessary prying into tho feathered tribe’s 
nursery. All that is necessary is to feed them 
regularly, and let Nature do the rest. If 
practicable, a very shallow pond of about 2 feet 
in diameter should be made in the aviary for the 
inhabitants to bathe in, and a waste-pipe should 
be put in, so as to empty it at will. In order 
that the water may always be nice and clean 
this miniature pond should not be more than 
about 1 inch deep, for the Reason that ftedglipgs 
may by accident fall in and get drowned, 
whereas if it is very shallow there will be no 
danger of their doing so. Perches are preferable 
to trees in the aviary, as they can with ease be 
taken out, and cleaned. There should be a 
sufficient quantity for all the birds to rest on, so 
that they may not quarrel for the best place, as 
some of the feathered pets are apt to domineer 
over their companions. ft is a good plan to 
keep watch over these little tyrants, and remove 
those that become too much of a nuisance. A 
plentiful supply of crisp dry sand should be 
applied and renewed when it becomes soiled. 
The seed-pan should be always kept well filled, 
and a daily supply of pure fresh water given. 
It is scarcely needful for me to mention that no 
artificial warmth is required for the garden 
aviary either in winter or summer. B. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

HOUSING OF POULTRY. 

I greatly question the policy of putting hen¬ 
roosts over cow-houses and similar places, 
although it is often done. As a rule I advocate 
a separate place for fowls, and it is better if 
detached from other buildings, provided the 
aspect is good and there is plenty of shelter. 
As regards materials, Btones or bricks are, of 
course, the best for walls ; while thatched roofs 
give warmth in winter and coolness in summer. 
But for temporary structures, or where expense 
is an object, l j-inch boarding, of the kind 
known as tongued and grooved, will answer as 
well as anything. The same material will 
answer for the roof, but should then be covered 
with felting or some of the patent coverings 
frequently advertised. The house should not 
be too large ; it is better to have a couple of 
moderate dimensions than one capable of holding 
an immense numlier of birds. 

Large floors of fowls, indeed, never do 
as well as smaller companies ; and fifty hens are 
as many as should be allowed to run together, 
if good results are looked for. The house, 
then, should be built to accommodate this 
number, and a good way to calculate the Bpace 
required is, for birds of medium size, to allow 
from 10 inches to 1 foot of perch-room for each 
fowl, but to take care that the perches are set 
wide enough apart to prevent the hens inter¬ 
fering with each other. The house Bhould be 
sufficiently lofty to admit a man standing 
erect ; nothing is so likely to cause forgetful¬ 
ness of the fowls as the fact that to visit them 
is attended with some discomfort. The door, 
too, should be wide enough ; a narrow door¬ 
way may be more in character with the 
size of the house, but a man bent on busi¬ 
ness does not wait to study styles of archi¬ 
tecture. Under the perches boards should be 
fixed to catch the droppings, the floor will 
then be always pleasant to walk upon. The 
floor itself may either be of rammed earth, or 
be laid with some harder material, such as bricks 
or stones. In the latter case it is frequently 
covered with ashes, Moss-litter, sawdust, earth, 
or spent tan ; whichever article is adopted 
being frequently renewed. The perches should 
befixed about 30inchesfrom the ground, or lower 
still in the case of heavy birds, and be made 
about 4 inches in diameter. Larch-poles, split 
in two, and nailed the flat side downwards, 
make the best perches ; the bark should be left 
on, as it affords better holdfast for the birds. 
The door is best fixed at the end of the house, 
as it enables the birds to fly down with more 
comfort than if placed at the sides. A trap-door 
should be provided for use on special occasions ; 
it is best hung on hinges, for sliding-doors often 
cause trouble, particularly in rainy weather 
when the wood swells. 

Ventilation should be provided in the ridge 
of the roof, either by ventilating ridge-tiles, or 
by the patent ventilators advertised. Sometimes 
ventilation can be secured by means of louvre 
boards, or sliding shutters in the gables. But 
whatever plan is adopted, care must be taken 
that the birds on the roosts are not in a line of 
draught, or roup will be a sure visitor. The 
house itself ought to be at some distance from 
the dwelling-house, and the fowls should never 
l>e fed near the back door, or at irregular hours. 
Nothing is more annoying than to have the 
hens hanging round the house throughout the 
day ; but this is the sure result of feeding them 
there, and there is no course more certain to 
make the fowls disinclined to forage for them¬ 
selves than to feed at one hour to-day and 
another to-morrow. 

Plenty of light in the hen-house is to be 
preferred ; this should, where possible, come 
from a glass window in the side, not from 
the roof; skylights are always objection¬ 
able. Hens are not partial td nests in a 
roosting-place, so I do not recommend nest- 
boxes ; out a shelter should be provided under 
which they can take refuge from the sun or rain. 
For houses intended for field use, wooden 
erections are the only ones suitable. These 
should be covered with felt, as already stated. 
An open shed in the shape of a lean-to will also 
be required, unless the house is built in such a 
way as to give shelter underneath. 
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THE ALPINE AURICULA. 


Tills is a very beautiful garden plant, and is 
quite distinct in character from the edged Auri¬ 
culas descrilied in a previous article in Garden¬ 
ing (May 7th, page 124). It has a distinct 
parentage, but, like the Auricula proper, has 
been long in cultivation, and one cannot be sure 
how the plant has been fertilised to bring it up 
to its high standard of excellence. A Primula 
and Auricula conference of experts was held in 
1886 in London, and the original parentage of 
the Auricula was determined as far as it was 


possible to settle such things. About the year 
1601 a “History of Rare Plants” was pub¬ 
lished by Clusius, and there we find the first 
authentic reference of the alpine Auricula. This 
^ame Clusius also cultivated all the species of 
alpine Primulas he could obtain, and found that 
btvt two species were amenable to culture—that 
is, P. Auricula, the original of the edged Auri¬ 
culas, and P. pubescens, the parent of the 
alpines ; but it is rather remarkable that no 
wild specimen of P. pubescens has been 
found since the time of Clusius. Its original 
habitat was on the Alps, near Innsbruck, it is 
only in very recent years, however, that much 
improvement has been made in this section ; 
but, however, it is certain that the advance has 
been very rapid since the late Mr. Chas. Turner, 
of Slough, gave them considerable attention 
some thirty years ago. Some enthusiastic ama¬ 
teur cultivators have also taken to the raising 
of seedlings, and have had abundant success. 
Mr. Hen wood, of Reading, a perfect master in 
Auricula culture, has in the last three or four 
years raised some of the most beautiful alpine 
Auriculas in existence, and all of them have the 
most vigorous constitutions. I have now (last 
week in April) a bed of Mr. Henwood’s strain 
of seedlings, containing about 150 plants show¬ 
ing well for flower, and they made all their 
growth last season out-of doors, and have passed 
through the last winter unscathed. There iB a 
great deal of trouble in growing these small 
{A&nts in pots all the year round, but when 
planted out in clumps and beds in deep, modera¬ 
tely heavy loam, and not allowed to suffer for 
lack of water in summer, they form strong 
flowering-crowns, and if it is intended that they 
should flower in small pots in frames, they may 
he lifted and potted in September. I put out a 
dozen plants in a clump of one variety as an 
experiment about five years ago, and the plants 
have now grown into a compact mass, upon 
which I counted last year one hundred full 
trusses besides small ones. The plants exhibited 
at flower shows have but one or two trusses left 
on each plant, and with careful attention the 
individual blooms are produced of large size 
upon ample trusses, and are then very attractive 
to the public at the Auricula exhibitions. A 
few words on 

The properties of the alpine Auricula may 
be useful. They are divided by the experts 
into two classes—first, the deep-yellow centered 
varieties, which have usually the edge of a deep 
reddish-brown or maroon, or in some instances 
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a tincture of yellow ; the colour is deepest where 
it forms a circle round the centre, and it shades 
to paler towards the edge. The second class 
have whitish or cream-coloured centres, and the 
marginal colour is usually purple of various 
shades, but always shading to a paler colour at 
the edge. In the alpine Auricula there is no 
farina on any part of the leaves or flowers, and 
when this is present the plants maybe said to have 
a mixture of the edged Auricula in their blood, 
for although it has been stated by some that the 
alpine and edged Auricula will not cross, this is 
an error, for f find they cross without any diffi¬ 
culty whatsoever. The cultural remarks need 
not be long. The stock must be increased 
either by seeds or offsets. New varieties are 
produced from seeds, and it is less difficult to 
obtain good alpine Auriculas than it is to 
procure good edged flowers from seeds. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as they ripen in July, 
and they vegetate freely in pots or pans 
of sandy loam, with leaf-mould added. 
The young plants should be pricked out 
and grown on as soon as they are large 
enough; and, as previously stated, they 
succeed admirably out-of-doors, planted in the 
garden. The soil should be deep good loam, 
and kept moist in summer. The plants make 
the best display when they are set out rather 
closely together ; about 6 inches or 8 inches 
between each plant is sufficient. These seed¬ 
lings may be planted in clumps or irregular 
masses in the rock garden, and are very effective 
in that way ; particularly fine varieties may be 
selected from amongst them and be propagated. 
Offsets are produced very freely, more so upon 
alpine Auriculas than from show varieties. They 
may be removed os soon as a few roots have 
formed at their base, and be planted a few of 
them together in very small pots, or simply in 
thumb-pots. The cultural requirements when 
they are grown in pots are much the same as 
recommended in Gardening, May 7th, for the 
edged varieties of Primula Auricula. Many 
persons do not care to grow hardy plants in 
flower pots all the year round, especially when 
the bloom lasts such a short time, being all over 
in three or four weeks; but, planted out-of- 
doors, they may be left to themselves, and are 
then very little trouble. J. Douglas. 


561. — Substitute for farmyard- 
manure. —The most available substitute for 
farmyard-manure for a town garden is what is 
commonly known as “ town sweepings this is 
the refuse collected from the streets, which 
contains a considerable portion of horse- 
droppings, and does fairly well. If spread on 
the ground and dug in when dry it is a capital 
fertiliser. Where good stable-manure is not 
to be had, a little of it mixed with other 
soil for potting is very useful. I always have 
some of it under cover to be used when dry for 
potting purposes ; but in no sense do 1 think it 
equal to well rotted stable or farm-yard manure. 
—J. C. C. 

—— For making a potting mixture I would 
use broken-up bones—-naif-inch bones are the 
best—with a little guano. The best manure I 
have used when decayed farm-yard manure 


could not be obtained was a mixture prepared 
by Mr. W. Paul, the Rose grower of Waltham- 
cross. This was mixed with the soil at pottiDg, 
and gave great vigour to the plants ; the leaves 
came out of a deep-green colour, and of great 
substance. Leaf-mould mixed with the loam 
causes the roots to run more freely into the 
potting-soil. The same materials might be dug 
into the soil.—J. D. E. 

564.— Killing slugs.— The slugs usually 
come out of their holes to feed at sunset, 
and it is rather a slow process to pick them up 
singly to pickle them in salt-water. A good 
plan is to sprinkle the surface of the ground 
lightly and evenly over with quicklime or soot. 
This must be done two or three times on succes¬ 
sive nights, as the slugs seem to have the power 
of casting off an outer skin when it is but 
Blightly dusted ; but they cannot do this three 
times, nor can they live amongst soot or quick¬ 
lime.—J. D. E. 

571. —Liquid-manure from a cow¬ 
shed. —The drainage from a cow-shed or any 
other building in which cattle are kept should 
be conducted into a tank to be ready for use. 
The liquid should not be used fresh from the 
cattle, or serious harm may be done. If no rain 
or other water gets into the same tanks, the 
liquid-manure should be diluted with ten parts 
of clear water. In this condition it may be 
given to Rose-trees or any other plant in fruit 
or flower twice a week, and to a plant exception¬ 
ally promising in bud or fruit as often as it 
requires watering until the crop is matured.— 
J. C. C. 

- This material is of unequal strength, 

and it is sometimes very Btrong, but no one 
could say exactly how much water should be 
put to it without seeing it, but it is best to err 
on the side of making too weak than too strong. 
It would be safe to add to the strongest about 
four times its bulk of clear water, and this 
might be applied to Rose-trees in pots at every 
alternate watering. One cannot tell how often 
a Rose-tree would need water without seeing 
the same, but the plant must be allowed to 
become fairly dry, and when it is watered, give 
enough to thoroughly saturate the mass of roots. 
Beginners in plant culture must be content to 
learn by experience.—J. D. E. 

Hardy plants from seeds.—As a rule, 
seedlings are better and more robust than plants 
obtained by division. I have just been sowing 
a collection of hardy plants on a piece of land 
that was trenched up before the frost set in last 
November, and which now is in splendid condi¬ 
tion. Many of the seeds are very minute, and 
if sown among rough clods would fail to grow. 
I prefer to sow in shallow drills, the depth being 
proportioned to the size of the seeds. Lupinus 
arboreus and L. polyphyllus, for instance, 
should be sown deeper than the Campanula and 
others, whose seeds are like fine duBt. Nine 
inches between the drills will give plenty of 
room for hoeing, cleaning, &c., and tne plants 
will grow faster when the Burface is frequently 
stirred. The seeds should be sown when the 
surface is quite dry, and there is no better way 
of covering than the old-fashioned one of walk¬ 
ing along with one foot on each side, and drawing 
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the feet along so 3 to scatter a little soil from 
each side alternately, and then finishing off with 
the back of a wide rake. If only a few plants 
of each variety are required, the ground may be 
laid out in 4-feet beds with the drills drawn 
across. After sowing go over and press the 
seeds down with the teeth of the rake, and 
finish by drawing the back of the rake over to 
give a neat finish.—E. H. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


host of other young plants coming on may be grouped 1 
together and worked on into larger pots during summer 
better in close warm pits than elsewhere. 

Hardening off Bedding-plants. 

Get all the houses cleared of these summer garden 
oocupants os soon as possible ; the plants will be quite safe 
now under canvas or Hessian cloth at night, and may be 
fully exposed on mild days. Cuttings of Iresines, Coleuses, 
and Alternantheras, rooted now In a gentle hot-bed, will be 
ready quite time enough to plant out next month. Of 
course, the plants will not get very large, but young 
rapidly-grown ones are better than larger, older plants, 
if only there is enough of them, and leaf-bedding requires 
an abundance of materials. 


Conservatory. 

There should be no difficulty in keeping this house gay 
now, and there will be large numbers of plants of various 
kinds coming on in succession. Pelargoniums in much 
variety are flowering freely now. Fuchsias also and 
Hydrangeas will soon be a special feature if the necessary 
attention is given to them. All of these will be benefited 
by having liquid-manure given two or three times a week. 
Do not crowd, as one weil-growii plant is of qtore value 
for deoorative purposes than two of inferior growth or 
training. Speaking of training, 1 do not mean that any 
plant should be a reoeptacle for a oertain number of sticks, 
whether painted green or otherwise. The word training 
means a good deal more than the thrusting in of sticks ; 
In fact, training in the sense in which I understand 
the term may not require any sticks at all. It 
oonsists simply in regulating the shoots during the season 
of growth so that the sap may have an equal flow all over 
the plant. Turning the plant round so that the northern 
side is brought to the south, pinching in the strong-growing 
shoots, and other little details of management, are all 
parts of any judicious system of training, and do not re¬ 
quire the aid of sticks or ties. In the matter of tying 
young vigorous plants, young hands often do harm by 
tying too tightly. If the plant is to thrive there must be 
room for growth. Any shoot or main stem with a tight 
ligature round is bound to suffer. This is one of the 
defects which a practised eye soon notices. Camellias are 
growing freely, and whilst the young leaves are so tender 
a thin shade during the hottest part of the day will be 
neoessary, and the plants must never be allowed to suffer 
for want of water. White and Yellow Marguerites are 
blooming freely now, and will oontinue in a ioriferous 
state all summer if supplied with liquid-manure and not 
stinted in pot-room. Young plants in 5-inch pots may 
have a liberal shift. These plants are often troubled with 
green-fly, and the small maggot which consumes the green 
matter of the leaves is a troublesome pest. The green-fly 
may be kept down by dusting with Tobaoco-powder or 
fumigating with Tobacoo. But the maggots in the leaves 
of the Marguerites are more dilfloult to deal with. If the 
plants can be spared I have generally destroyed them, but 
otherwise, the infested leaves must be picked off and burnt. 
Large plants are very effective Just now, and the flowers 
are useful for outting. Palms and Tree-Ferns will be 
valuable now to tone down the glare of colour. Cuttings 
of the young shoots of Luculia gratissima, if taken off with 
a heel and planted in sandy peat under a bell-glass, which 
s wiped dry inside every morning, will root in due time. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Any plants of a tender nature that one may wish to grow 
for the summer may be purchased now with the oertainty 
that they will do well, and in the case of new houses just 
ereoted that are waiting to be furnished with plants a few 
good Tea Roses to train over the roof may be purchased 
in pots, and planted out in a well-prepared border, of 
which loam should form the staple, old manure to the 
extent of one-third being added. A cold-house devoted 
to Tea and Noisette Iioses would always be an agreeable 
feature, the free-growing varieties to be trained to walls 
and the roof, Ac., especially now the buds are unfolding, 
and anyone who desires to turn an honest penny (and 
many do it out of their gardens now), will And Tea Roses 
pay if well oared for, especially in the matter of ventila¬ 
tion, watering, Ac. Mildew and green-fly are the things 
to guard against now. Gentle fumigations two or three 
evenings in suocession will destroy the flies, but mildew 
must be treated different. There are plenty of liquid 
mildew-destroyers sold now, and black sulphur dusted 
over the leaves will kill mildew in about a couple of appli¬ 
cations. Where no artificial heat is used to increase the cir¬ 
culation of the internal atmosphere, it is very important that 
all border and other surfaces should be kept in a freshly- 
stirred, open condition, as this tends so much to keep the 
atmosphere in a pure, buoyant condition. Any repottings 
required may be done now., 

Stove. 

Open out the plants now so that the young Palms and 
other foliage plants may have room to develop their new 
growth. Shift on young specimens which are growing 
ireely and require more pot-room. Cuttings of many 
things may still be rooted. Gardenias, Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Ac., will strike freely now in the propagating- 
oase. Give attention to the regulation of the growth of 
creepers and climbers. Ficus repens is a useful subject 
for covering shady walls, and it may be grown in quantity 
in pots for decorative purposes in winter or any other 
season. Repot or rebasket Orchids starting into growth. 
Most Orchids will make freer growth when placed in new 
material of an open flbry character, such as very fibry peat 
and ohopped Sphagnum, mixed with charcoal or lumps of 
freestone to keep the potting material open. Specimens 
of Stephanotis, Bougainvillea, and Cleroaendron Balfouri 
now coming into blossom may be moved to an intermediate 
house as soon as the blossoms begin to open. 

Recently-propagated Stock, 

Whether from seeds or cuttings, will {do better| in a close 
warm pit than in the house with lai^e specimen plants, 
and if there is a tan or leaf-bed in the pit, the genial 
warmth arising therefrom will add to the vigour and 
cleanliness of ihe growth. Cyclamens, Gloxinias, and a 


4 In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to Wider “ Garden Work" ma/y be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here < 3 n d i oa t e d with squally good 
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Window Gardening. 

Plants intended for outside window-boxes should be 
shifted into larger pots to get strong, so that some effect 
may be created at once. Pelargoniums of the Scarlet and 
Ivy-leaved section. White and Yellow Marguerites, Lobe¬ 
lias, and Calceolarias, are among the plants most fre¬ 
quently met with in outside boxes, and are probably used 
more largely than other plants, because they blooui con¬ 
tinuously. Fuchsias have gone out of fashion, and are 
not bo well adapted for town culture os are *• Geraniums” 
and Marguerites. Everybody purchases some one or other 
of the various kinds of hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths, 
Azaleas, or Genistas, and lose them through neglect after 
flowering. If any of these plants require repotting now is 
the time to do it. Azaleas aud Heaths should have peat 
and sand, and be potted very firm. Genistas are hardier, 
and will do in loam and leaf-mould. Keep indoors and 
give careful attention till the new growth is getting firm. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Conifers that require putting into shape may be pruned 
now; this refers more especially to the spiral-growing 
species, such as Arbor-vittss, Cupressus, Ac., as beyona 
the removal of dual leaders other species will not require 
much pruning. Any other Evergreens which may require 
a little knife work, such as Hollies, Laurels, Ao., may be 
pruned. After a hard winter there are usually damaged 
growths to be cut back. Euonymus, Laurustinus, Bays, 
and Laurels may in this respect require some help. Finish 
planting Evergreens. Anything which has been recently 
transplanted will move very well if proper attention i's 
given afterwards. Still, for most soils, the time is getting 
late for the work. Wherever late planting is done the 
plants should be close at hand. Use weed-killers on walks, 
and give the finishing touches to the lawn in the matter 
of digging out or otherwise destroying weeds, such as 
Plantains and Daisies; the Grass will soon fill up now. If 
the weather becomes hot and dry newly-laid turf should be 
watered with the hose. Finish the preparation of sites for 
Dahlias. Where fine blooms are required some special 
preparation is neoessary. Old turf and short manure 
should be worked in where each plant is to be set. It is 
full late for planting Hollyhocks, especially for early 
blooming. Still, strong plants in pots may be turned out 
into holes and surrounded with rich compost pressed round 
the roots. The plants must be watered regularly to induce 
rapid and strong growth. Finish planting Pansies and 
Violas. The last named are often used in mixture with 
"Geraniums," or as a groundwork to masses of Fuchsias, 
Ac., with considerable effect. Put stakes to Carnations, 
and if the beds are not yet mulched attention should be 
given to it now. A mulch of rich compost saves labour 
in watering, and the plants do so much better. Sow Wall¬ 
flowers and other biennials for next year’s blooming. Turn 
Ivies out of pots, and peg them down to cover bare places 
under trees, or on dry banks. Vincas may be planted for 
a similar purpose. 

Fruit Garden. 

Plant Melons in spare pits and frames for late summer 
use. A hot-bed will be necessary to start the plants, 
though it need not be of such large dimensions as is re¬ 
quired early in the season. Better plant a hardy variety 
if there is not much manure to lorm beds ; if we happen 
to have the warm summer we are washing for, such kinds 
as Viotory of Bath, Little Heath, and Scarlet Gem may be 
grown with only a moderate amount of heat beyond the 
warmth of the sun if the growth is kept thin. Disbud 
Peaches on walls. Thin the fruits of Apricots where too 
thickly set. The nights have been very cold lately, and it 
will not be safe to take away protections yet, but they 
should be removed in the daytime if heavy coverings are 
used. Fishing-nets where the sun and air can penetrate 
freely will not do much harm, and if Evergreen branches 
have been employed as shelters the leaflets will now be 
falling gradually, and the young growths of the trees will 
get the full benefit of the gradual exposure. Give liquid- 
manure to the Pears on the Quince stock where they occupy 
sunny positions. Special attention must be given to the 
ventilation of forcing-houses. This is, in fact, the most 
important work at this season, and any neglect will lead 
to insects and mildew* being present. Never set doors 
open unless the sun is excessively hot, and the tempera¬ 
ture cannot be kept down by the usual ventilators. 
Damping the borders and floors in the middle of the day in 
very hot w*eather has a beneficial effect in making the 
atmosphere genial and pleasant. Do not let such work 
as Grape thinning, Peach tying, and the removal of sub¬ 
lateral growth get in arrear. Gardeners often have to 
make very long days now, but most men will che*rfuUy 
do this rather than see things go to ruin. Pines will 
require liquid-manure now, and a light shade will be 
necessary on bright days. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Harden off Tomatoes in oold pits, but cover up at night 
with mats for the present. Not a plant should be set out 
before the end of the month. A frosted plant is not of 
much use afterwards. Tomatoes swelling fruits in pots 
under glass must have stimulating fowl. When the 
Tomatoes which are intended to fruit in pots or boxes are 
set out keep them well down so that there may be room 
for a top-dressing later on ; it is sure to be required. Rub 
off all side shoots w*hen small. It is a good plan to stop 
the leader when three trusses of blossoms have been made 
—the flowers set better; later on another leader will 
break away. Early Potatoes where not protected have 
been cut by frost in many gardens. They will start again, 
but they will not be so favourably plaoed for producing a 
crop as if a little protection had been used. It seems use¬ 


less to plant very early Potatoes outside if something can¬ 
not be done to shelter the young tops when they burst 
through the ground. Drawing a little of the dry surface 
soil over them is better than nothing, but some better 
means of protection ought to be improvised for the very 
earliest crop on the warm border. Strong Hessian cloth 
may be bought cheaply, and if taken care of will last for 
years. Priik out Brussels Sprouts, early Brooooli, Ac., 
from the crowded seed-beds 10 get strong for setting out 
later on. Prepare sites for Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers. If seeds are relied upon they may soon be 
planted. Cover with inverted flower-pots till growth is 
in progress. Take off the pots on bright sunny days to 
get the ground warm. Vegetable Marrows are very tender; 
the least frost will destroy them. Beet, Chicory, and 
Salsafy may yet be sown. Keep the hoe going in bright 
weather for the treble purpose of killing weeds and push¬ 
ing on growth and disturbing insects. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Bedding-plants, of all but the most tender kinds, such as 
Coleuses, Alternantheras, and Iresines, ought now to be 
standing in cold pits or frames, undergoing ihe hardening- 
off process previous to being planted out about the end of 
the month. It is advisable to keep them close for about 
a week after bringing them from the greenhouse, especially 
if this is kept moderately warm ; but after that more and 
more air should be given, according to the weather out¬ 
side, at first by day only, but afterwards during the night 
as w*ell, unless* very cold and stormy. Most of tne ordinary 
run of bedding-plants may be successfully cultivated in 
average town gardens, the shrubby kinds of Calceolarias, 
Ix>belias, Golden Feather (Pyrethrum), some Fuchsias, 
Petunias, and Verbenas doing pariicularly well. The so- 
called "Geraniums" are very useful in suburban locali¬ 
ties, but in very smoky places they are apt to run very 
much to leaf, while the flowers of the scarlet and crimson 
varieties especially Income discoloured at the edges, and 
thus lose much of their effectiveness. The gold or bronze 
and silver-leaved varieties may be used with good effect, 
and kinds of vigorous growth, such as the old Flower of 
Spring, Crystal Palace Gem, and black Douglas succeed well; 
but it brighilv-coloured blossoms are the chief object, the 
dwarf-growing Tropsoluin will lie found more satisfactory, 
on the whole, in very densely-populated districts. One of 
the best bedding " Geraniums ” for town gardens is an old 
kind called Wellington, of a light-crimson colour, and the 
Rev. Atkinson also does well. Begonias make a splendid 
mass of colour where the air is moderately pure, or the 
situation open and airy ; but in very confined gardens the 
blossoms drop so quickly as to render them of compara¬ 
tively little value. Marguerites, again, though blooming 
profusely under favourable conditions, run sadly to 
growth where there :s much smoke about, while the few 
flowers there are become small; the yellow-flowered kinds 
are quite useless in town gardens. In the meantime the 
beds had belter be prepared at once, especially as the 
Hyacinths and other bulbs are now over, and may be 
removed. Reinember that, although the generality of 
bedding-plants luxuriate in a rich free soil, Pelargoniums 
of the Zonal class. Petunias, and. to a oertain extent, 
Marguerites as well, bloom most freely and succeed better 
generally in rather poor sandy soil. Outside window- 
boxes on a warm and sunny aspect may be filled with well- 
hardened “ Geraniums," Fuchsias, Calceolarias, etc., in or 
coming into bloom, though, except in very sheltered 
spots, it would be as well to wait until the wind changed 
or moderated its keenness a little. Sow* Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers at once, also Scarlet 
Runners and Dwarf Beans in the open, both in good rich 
soil. Gross should now* be out and rolled as often as 
required ; there is still time to apply a top-dressing of fine 
rich soil or road-scrapings. B. C. R. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORN. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 14<A 
to May 21 «t. 

Commenced bedding out some of the hardiest things, 
such as Calceolarias and Pentsteinons, but shall wait 
another week before anything of a very tender nature is 
planted out. There is plenty of bloom now among the 
spring flowers, including Violas, Tulips, Ac. Large patches 
of Anemones are very showy and attractive. Kerria 
japonic* is very pretty against a low wall. This old shrub 
used to be common in cottagi gardens, usually against 
the wall of the cottage, for which position it is well 
suited. Prepared a range of pits for Melons by filling in 
with leaves and manure to create bottom-heat. Mulched 
herbaceous plants, such os Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Holly¬ 
hocks, Ac., with old Mushroom-bed material broken up 
fine. Put sticks to Sweet Peas. Planted several rows of 
Scarlet Runners. Stirred soil among young seedlings 
just up, such as Carrots, Onions, Ac. Dusted young 
Onions wit h soot. Placed the stock of Arum Lilies outside. 
They will do very well without shelter, and, by-and-bye, I 
shall plant them out, and the space they have hitherto 
occupied is required for something else. Finished potting 
Chrysanthemums into 5-inch pots. A good many plants 
are grown, and the potting usually extends over several 
weeks, the strongest plants being taken first. A few of 
the very hardiest plants have been plaoed outside, but the 
majority are still in a cool-house, waiting for settled 
weather. Tomatoes are now very healthy, and are being 
gradually hardened off. Plants in houses have set a good 
crop, and the fruits are swelling wt 11; liquid stimulants are 
given three times a week to plants fruiting in pots in a 
warm-house. Cool-houses are, I think, a mistake in 
Tomato-growing ; better have them heated sufficiently to 
keep out frost. Put in cuttings of Iinpatiens Sultani. 
Young shoots strike freely now ; it is rather a pretty 
plant for the warm greenhouse. Gave liquid manure to 
Cucumbers in bearing. Ventilation is only moderately 
given when the sun shines brightly, and the floors are 
flooded with water. This is quite as useful as syringing, 
and the plants seem to grow luxuriantly in this warm 
vapour. Thinned Grapes and removed sub-laterals from 
second-house. Where Grapes are colouring in early-house 
a little air is left on all night now. Shifted young pot- 
Vines into larger pots, and placed in a light position 
where the canes can be trained up ue&r the glass. Put 
stakes to Carnations in the beds. Made up another 
Mushroom-bed on the north side of a building in the open 
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air. Pricked off Iceland Poppies. Potted off rooted cut- 
iingi of Tree-Carnations. Shifted on young Azalea* and 
othsr hard wooded plants. Prune<l Genista* and Acacia* 
which have done flowering. Hoed up weed* w’herever 
found. Thi* might he a standing order now. When the 
weed* are cut down in a young condition they wither and 
die Immediately if the sun shines. Pricked out Celerv in 
a bed of rich soil and hard bottom where shade and shelter 
can be given. Shifted into 5 inch pots a number of 
Lobelia gracilis for edging to stage in conservatory, 
window-boxes. 4c. Shifted on plants of Cohsea scandens to 
get them strong before turning out. This is a useful 
climber for covering anything quickly for the summer. 


. INDOOR PLANTS- 

FINE-FOLIAGED STOVE PLANTS. 

ClHStTS DISCOLOR. 

Till* fine old stove climbing plant is of very 
easy culture, for cuttings root freely in the spring 
and early summer mouths, and when rooted 
they grow away quickly. It is very beautiful 
when employed as a roof-climber in a warm, 
moist part of the stove, but more particularly 


perhaps, as the mollis section. These are quite 
hardy, very easily cultivated, and there is a suffi¬ 
cient variety of colour to be highly attractive. 
With regard to Roses, you do not sav whether 
you want climbers or not ? If you require them 
as dwarf hushes in pots, there are plenty of Tea- 
scented varieties as well as Hybrid Perpetuals 
that would suit you. As regards other plants 
to flower through the winter, before advising 
one requires to know more precisely what amount 
of heat is kept up.—J. C. C. 

- The following twelve varieties of Roses 

are excellent for the purpose : La France (pink). 
Souvenir d’un Ami (pink), Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince (white), Marcchal Niel and Isabel a 
Sjirunt(yellow), Mine. Lamhard and Reine Marie 
Henriette (reds), Mine. Falcot, Sunset, and 
Safrano (apricot and butt), W. A. Richardson 
(orange), and General Jacqueminot (dark- 
scarlet).—P. U. 

572 —Treatment of Heliotropes.— The 

remark that the plauts are grown in a cool 


climbers you may try such Roses as Marechat 
Niel, Climbing Niphetos, and William Allan 
Richardson ; but Rosea will not do so well in 
boxes as when planted out in a border.—J. C. C. 

- I should say that a Tacsoniaor Passion-flown-, such 

as P. imperial!* or P. Iniperatrice EugtWiie. would thrive 
well in such a place, os the whole of this claea revel in hot 
sunshine. Ilut why not grow a Vine?—B. C. R. 

582.— Ants in a stove and green 
house. —If you have much virgin Cork about 
the 8 to re I am afraid there is not much hope 
of your getting rid of the ants, as the Cork 
harbours them as well as other insects. You 
may, however, reduce their numbers by placing 
saucers containing oil or treacle about where 
they are numerous. The insects will go to the 
taucers to feed on wh&t they contain, and 
while doing so invariably get fixed in the stuff 
so that they cannot get out. Change the oil 
or treacle every third day, and you should thus 
be able to destroy hundreds of the ants in a short 
time. You may also disturb their nests and 
runs as much as you can with advantage.— 

J. c. c. 



A • specimen ’’ plant of Civsus discolor. 


if the position is such that the long, flexible 
branches can be allowed to grow in their own 
way. Besides this, it may lie grown on a trellis, 
either in the shape of a large specimen (see illus¬ 
tration) or trained around three or four Hazel- 
sticks in a 5-inch pot. By this latter means 

{ »retty little plants, which are extremely useful 
or decoration, may be quickly obtained. As to 
c impost, good, rich, open soil, either peat or 
loam, and some sharp silver sand and decayed 
stable-manure will answer well, provided it is 
not retentive of moisture. The pots should be 
well drained, so that the large quantity of water 
the plants need when in active growth can pass 
freely oil. Thrips and aphides will attack this 
plant, but the daily use of the syringe will 
usually be found sufficient to keep them in 
check, and should bug or scale affect them 
sponging must be had recourse to. T. 


Azaleas and Roses in an un¬ 
heated greenhouse. —The only Azaleas 
y ran grow in an unheated house are those 
called Ghent Azaleas, more npmilarly known. 
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greenhouse, that they do not thrive, and are 
getting black in the leaves, suggests that they 
are suffering from cold and, perha]>s, frost. The 
Heliotrope is not at all such a hardy plant as 
the Pelargonium, and is easily injured. My 
plants arc doiug well and growing with great 
freedom ; but they were in a hot house up to 
the end of April. The plants in question would, 
no doubt, recover in a warmer house, or they 
will do so when wanner weather sets in. Helio¬ 
tropes like a good open compost of loam and 
a little leaf-mould, with sand and decayed 
manure, if the loam is poor. They are partial 
to a fair supply of water. — J. D. E. 

504. — Climbers for a greenhouse.— 

Why not grow Tomatoes in the boxes to train 
up under the glass during the summer ? They 
would not want shading, and the boxes would 
hold sufficient soil for the Tomatoes. If you 
would prefer flowering plants you may select 
the Canary Creeper, Maurandya Barclay&na, or 
Lophospennum scandens, all of which are good 
climbers and do well whether grown separately or 
associated together. If you require permanent 


587. — Raising tuberous rooted 
Begonias.— Yes, with a little care a batch of 
jeedungs may be raised in an unheated frame, 
though a little bottom-heat would be a great aid 
ingetting the seed to germinate quickly and well. 
Sow in extra well-drained pots or pans of leaf- 
mould, mixed with some sand and a little fine 
loam, and sifted very fine on the surface. Cover 
each pot or pan with a sheet of glass, shading 
with paper until the seed germinates, and after¬ 
wards also when the sun shines brightly. 4 Jive 
air only when the temperature in the frame rises 
to about 80 degs., and throw a mat or two over 
the glass every night. The soil must be kept 
constantly moist throughout. The early part of 
•June is the best time to sow. Prick off the seed¬ 
lings singly into boxes, prepared as above, as soon 
as they can be handled, and when large enough 
pot them off* singly, or plant out on a shekel ed 
border, or, better still, in a lied of rich light soil 
made up on purpose in the frame itself. I have 
had bulbs nearly 1 inch across by the winter 
from seed sown m a cold house in June.— 
B. C. R. 

563.— Single Zonal Pelargoniums.—A 

few of the finest single Zonals now in cultiva¬ 
tion are: Lord Brassey (purple-crimson), Mrs. 
YVildsmith (rose-pink), Parker’s Favourite 
(light-scarlet), Miller’s Favourite (bright-scarlet), 
Rev. F. H. Brett (vermilion), Ihike of Fife 
(orange-scarlet), Cannell’s Favourite (rosy- 
magenta), Beauty of Kent (salmon), Lord Rose¬ 
bery (crimson), and Shirley Hibberd (rich scar¬ 
let). We still want a goo«I large flowered pure- 
white, of good form, and free ; the Swanley, 
single white, and Amy Amphlett are perhaps 
the nearest approach so far—B. C. R. 

580.— Gesnera zebrina —The tempera¬ 
ture of the house has been too cold for this plant. 
An average heat of 50 degs. would, of course, 
mean a much lower temperature sometimes ; but 
a plant showing flower should l»e in a minimum 
temperature of at least 55 degs. at night, rising 
5 degs. or 10 degs. by day. The plant is a native 
of Brazil, os indeed most species of this genns are, 
and requires hot-house temperature all the year 
round. In summer plants in flower may be 
placed in the greenhouse where the blooms will 
last much longer, and the plants, having made 
their growth, will not be injured at that season ; 
but they would not grow and flower satisfactorily 
in a greenhouse even in summer.—J. D. E. 

- Gesnera* require more heat. I have kept them 

some time in a warm greenhouse or conservatory after the 
flowers are open ; but to grow them till the flowers are 
developed they require a stove with a temperature of not 
jess than 60 degs.—E. H. 

591.— Treatment of Arum Lilies.— 

The best results are obtained by planting them 
out when the flowering period is over. They 
are plants that like rich soil and plenty of 
water; I therefore plant them out in a trench 
prepared with plenty of manure as for Celerv ; 
and they are well supplied with water when the 
Celery is attended to. They should be turned 
out of the flower-pots, and be repotted again 
before frosts come in the autumn. Our plants 
one season were caught by frost before we lifted 
them, and were much injured thereby. If no 
convenience exists for planting them out, they 
can be grown very well in pots. Repot them 
after flowering in good rich compost; place out- 
of-doors about the end of May, and water them 
freely.—J. D. E. 
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CHOICE CAPE HEATHS IN FLOWER. 
Among the many beautiful plants now coming 
on or in flower the greenhouse Heaths, repre¬ 
sented by such kinds as Erica ventricosa 
coccinea minor, E. Cavendishi, E. melanthera, 
E. persoluta alba, and E. Spenceriana, are 
in the front rank. Of these, the first flowers 
earlier* in the season than the rest of the 
ventricosa section, while the blooms are 
also less inflated than moBt of them. The 
name coccinea as applied to this Heath 
seems to be somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
tube is really light-pink, almost white, and the 
reflexed lobes of much the same tint. The 
brightest colouring is just at the mouth of the 
flower, and in the case of a specimen laden with 
bloom, these reddish spots stand out Very con¬ 
spicuously from the rest of the flower. The short, 
freely-branched habit, great profusion of bloom, 
and richly-tinted foliage combine to render 
this Heath one of the most desirable of the 
greenhouse varieties. Unlike several of the 
hard-wooded Heaths, those of the ventricosa 
section have clean smooth blossoms without 
any traces of the glutinous character to be 
found in may of them. Erica Cavendishi is 
readily distinguished from the other members 
of the genus by reason of the bright golden-1 
yellow colour of its wax-like blossoms. This 
Heath is of a good, sturdy, free-growing habit, 
with dense dark-green foliage, so that a 
specimen of it is bright and cheerful at all 
seasons. It is certainly a most beautiful Heath, | 
and one that has been grown to a limited extent 
as a market plant for some years. Erica melan¬ 
thera differs widely in the size of its blossoms 
from any of the preceding. It is a free-growing, 
but twiggy-habited species, that will in a green¬ 
house often flower soon after Christmas, though 
at that time, from the absence of sunshine, the 
blooms are much paler in colour than they are 
three months later. When profusely laden with 
its tiny pink blossoms it is certainly very pretty, 
while the flowers possess a peculiar, but to many, 
pleasing fragrance. A distinct feature is fur¬ 
nished by the anthers, which are black, and 
therefore stand out conspicuous from the rest.of 
the flower. The cultural requirements of this 
Heath are simpler than for other members of 
the genus. Erica persoluta alba is of a some¬ 
what upright habit of growth, and produces its 
pretty little pure-white bells in the greatest 

E rofusion. The typical species, with pink 
lossoms, is not grown to anything like the same 
extent as this white-flowered variety. Erica 
Spenceriana is of a freely-branched habit with 
ample bright-green foliage, while the flowers, 
which are borne in a rather short sturdy spike, 
are each about 1 inch long, deep-pink in colour 
at the base of the tube, gradually becoming paler 
till the upper part of the flower is almost, if not 
quite, white. It is a very good Heath for general 
decoration, being very free-flowering, the blos¬ 
soms large and showy, while it is not a difficult 
variety to cultivate in a satisfactory manner. 

P. 


521. — Rhododendron Nuttalli not 
flowering. —This is one of the most noble 
species of the Indian Rhododendrons. It grows 
to a height of 30 feet in its native country, 
Bhotan, and grows in swampy grounds. Some¬ 
times it is epiphytal upon trees at some 
4,000 feet to 5,000 feet above sea-level. The 
plant requires to attain a considerable height 
before it flowers. That in the Rhododendron- 
house at Kew flowered for the first time in 1859, 
when the plant was 9 feet in height. The 
flowers are 6 inches in diameter, forming a 
cluster 15 inches across. The plant will flower 
in time, but it must be allowed ample space for 
development, and a light, airy position when 
making and developing the young growths. The 
buds supposed to be flower-buds were doubtless 
leaf-buds merely.—J. D. E. 

-The intermediate house Is too warm, especially in 

summer The plant gets no time to ripen its wood, and, 
consequently, the buds form leaves only. Place the plant in 
the open air after June to ripen the wood, and. if healthy, 
it will perfect blossom-buds, which will expand the season 
following.—E. H. 


478 — Shading for a greenhouse.—I 

have found the following answer well: Mix apiece 
of whitening the size of a hen’s egg in a penny¬ 
worth of milk, and colour with green paint in 
powder. Apply with a whitewash brush, com¬ 
mencing at the top, and draw it down evenly. 
Colour much darkeg. than requiredas it dries 
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ter than required^ as l 
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paler. This will cost about 3d*., and will be 
sufficient for a large house. If a wet season, it 
will probably require applying a second time.— 
J. W. W. 


GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Many of theserwill now be rapidly advancing to 
the blooming stage. It is. therefore aaviaable 
to pay closer attention to the watering ; this is 
really essential at all times, but just now the 
plants will be foqnd in very many, instances to 
take more wateT,, becoming dry. almost before 
one is aware of the fact as compared with a few 



. Flowers of Darwinia tulipifers. 


weeks back. If a plant suffers whilst develop¬ 
ing a full crop of flowers it is severely taxed, 
while the blooms are also weakened. A plant 
with healthy root action may not require water 
in the morning, but would stand in need of it 
before nightfall, particularly if the weather was 
fine and the atmosphere a drying one. In 
watering see also that the ball is thoroughly 
wetted. Sometimes large plants get dry at the 
centre and around the collar, especially if the 
last potting was not done in so careful a manner 
as previous ones. The best way to treat such 
cases is to stand the pots in a tub of water so 
that the entire ball becomes again thoroughly 
moistened. In the case of nearly all Cape and 
New Holland plants of hard-wooded growth it 
does not do to be led away with the idea that 
assistance can be rendered by applications of 
either manure-water or an artificial stimulant. 
It is far better to keep on the safe side and use 
neither one nor the other. The benefit, if any, 
is only temporary, leaving the plants in a worse 
condition afterwards. I Temember some years 
agoavery fine collection of Indian Azaleas coming 
to grief in this way. They were fed for a season 
or two with a highly-concentrated manure, but 
after that most of them died. The safest and, 
I think, the best stimulant when any is used is 
a weak solution of soot-water, obtained by 
putting a little pure soot into a bag and then 
sinking it to the bottom of the tank. The 
water, if tasted afterwards, should have a 
slightly perceptible bitter taste, but nothing in 
excess of that. A considerable assistance may 
be rendered to Indian Azaleas coming into 
bloom by occasional syringings, as in the case of 
plants which are forced. Pimeleas would also 
receive benefit from the Bame source, whilst in 
both instances insect pests would be kept in 
check, thrips in the former instance and red- 
spider in the latter. On the other hand the 
Aphelexis and Phopnocomas require to be kept 
quite dry overhead. Upon no account should 
tne handsome flowers of these plants he allowed 
to come into contact with water. When that 
is the case the centres of the blooms become 
mouldy long before their time, losing in this 
manner the chief part of their beauty. As soon 
as the beautiful blue Leschenaultias are fully in 
flower some shading, not too heavy, will tend to 


keep the flowers for a longer time in good condi¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the Darwinias, which 
are best represented by D. tulipifera (see illus¬ 
tration), rarely require any shading at all, but 
Dracophyllum gracilewill keep better with a light 
shading as soon as the trusses are fairly opened. 
The Eriostemons will not need to be shaded. 
Otherwise, the. growth which quickly follows 
.Will be drawn un. The ffiner kinds of Cape 
Heaths require all the sunlight possible to in¬ 
tensify the colours of their flowers, but as soon 
as these arrive at perfection then a light shade 
will keep them from bleaching. Later kinds, 
which flower late in the summer and autnmn, 
should be kept os near to the glass as possible. 


SHADING, WATERING, AND VENTI¬ 
LATING. 

This is just the time of year w hen tender vege¬ 
tation under glass suffers from any sudden out¬ 
burst of solar heat, and the first thing that a 
careful cultivator will fly to is 

Shading, so as to temper the rays to what 
the various subjects under his care will with¬ 
stand with safety. As a rule, I never like 
shading fruit-trees of anv kind, for with plenty 
of air, Vines, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, or any 
of the fruits grown under glass, will enjoy all 
the solar heat we ever get in this country. But 
in the way of pot-plants there are so many at 
this period of the year that are only partially 
rooted, and need care lest the ardent rays of 
the sun prove too exhausting for them, and for 
these moderate shading and keeping less air on 
is far more likely to ensure healthy and rapid 
growth than full exposure to the glare of the 
sun and an equally full exposure to the external 
air. At this early date there is not only a 
chilliness about the external atmosphere, even 
when the thermometer stands at over summer- 
heat, but what is more to be guarded against ia 
the dryness that robs anything fully exposed to 
it so rapidly of moisture, that frequent watering 
is absolutely necessary, and to avoid this as far 
as possible the atmosphere of glass-houses and 
frames should be kept well charged with 
moisture by frequently damping the footpaths 
and walls of the house or houses, which will 
keep the plants from flagging and showing 
symptoms of distress. 

Ventilation, although apparently a very 
simple matter, requires a good deal of care at 
this period of the year, and air should never be 
admitted with the view' of only lowering the 
temperature of a house or pit, but for the purpose 
of keeping the heat from rising above a certain 
height; therefore ventilate early, and shut up 
early, so as to economise sun-heat as much as 
possible. Directly the sun begins to decline 
towards the west, there is no fear of the snn- 
heat enclosed in glass-houses doing any harm, 
but, on the contrary, a great deal of good. The 
most difficult period of the year for ventilating 
glass-houses properly is during March, April, 
and May, for, as a rule, after June set* in the 
external atmosphere is warm and genial, and the 
days less changeable. At this time of year 
a great deal of the success that will attend onr 
efforts at gardening in the houses, pits, and 
frames, depends on the manner in which the 
shading, watering, and ventilating are per¬ 
formed, as the plants are very susceptible to 
injury from excessive heat, drought, or draughts 
of cold air. James Groom, Gosport. 


SPRING-STRUCK PELARGONIUMS. 
When giving an order for bedding plants, it is 
not unusual for the customer to stipulate that 
the “Geraniums”—*.e., Zonal Pelargoniums— 
shall be all autumn-struck. No doubt, these 
possess a better foundation, or “bottom,” and, 
consequently, are more likely to bloom freely 
under, perhaps, somewhat unfavourable circum¬ 
stances than cuttings rooted only in the spring. 
Certainly for large beds they are more suitable ; 
they make bigger plants, with proper treatment, 
before the time for putting them out comes 
round, and therefore a better or more immediate 
show than the others. But under ordinary 
treatment, especially where house-room is 
limited, and particularly for small l>eds, window- 
boxes, &c., plants from cuttings struck in the 
spring are equally good, if not actually superior, 
and they certainly make much prettier plants. 
When struck in good time in store-pots or boxes 
0 from 
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and perhaps not potted off singly until March, 
autumn-struck cuttings frequently become very 
“ long in the leg," as well as bare at the bottom, 
and are then useless except for large beds or roof.—G. 
“centres” of others. The right way is to pot them 
off early in January if possible, and give them 
another shift early in April, when, if stopped 
once and with plenty of room, they make tine 
“big” stuff in full bloom by bedding-out time. 

Another excellent plan is to strike the cuttings 
singly in “thumbs,” or “small sixties” 

(2\ inches), winter them in these, and early in 
the spring just drop them into 3A-inch or 4-inch 
pots, when they will make grand plants, as well 
as being very forward. Hut the amateur or 
small grower will find spring-struck cuttings of 
these useful plants excellent for many purposes. 

March is the time to strike them. The tops of 
any old plants, such os have been employed for 
winter flowering, are excellent, and all tlie beat 
for this purpose, such as West Brighton Gem, 

Vesuvius, and F. V. Raspail, Ac., are splendid 
bedders also, and will root with the utmost free 
doin in spring with very little artificial heat. 

The best plau is to insert the cuttings singly in 
“ thumbs,” or five or six may be placed round 
the edge of a 3^-inch pot, nice free sandy loam 
being used in either case. Place them where a 
current of warm, dry air from a pipe or Hue will 
keep the tops dry ; but after the first week or 
two do not let them go short of water at the 
root, and when struck and beginning to grow' 
again pot them off singly, or give the “ thumbs” 
a shift into 3J)-inch pots and keep them close for 
a fortnight. Scarcely one in fifty will fail to 
make a good plant. Any surplus should be 
grown ou for flowering the following winter. 

The comparatively delicate tricolor and varie 
gated leaved varieties succeed better in this 
way than any other, anil if cuttings of the large- 
flowering kinds can be got, these, struck now or 
shortly, make capital plants for early flowering— 
in May or June—the following year. 

_ B. C. R. 

530. — A greenhouse for profit.— 

Tomatoes appear always to sell well during 
the summer months, and if you get a good crop 
will doubtless pay their expenses, and some¬ 
thing over. You can scarcely grow a better 
kind than Perfection, especially if you pinch 
out the first bloom ou each truss, which nearly 
always produces a very large and usually mis¬ 
shapen fruit. In the way of pot-plants, such things 
os Musks, Fuchsias, Zonal, French and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Lobelias, Shrubby 
Calceolarias, and Primulas, are as likely to meet 
with a demand as any ; but, without experience, 
do not attempt Cinerarias, Herbaceous Calceo 
larias, or Marguerites, the latter being very 
subject to attacks of the fly, or rather 
maggot. You might also try a few Begoniai 
(tuberous). Plant the Tomatoes 15 inches apart 
along the front of house, and train the sterns up 
the roof.—B. C. R. 

518. — Amaryllis not flowering. — 

“Enthusiasts” generally err on the side of 
treating their plants too kindly—they either 
give them too much water, too much manure, or 
the flower-pots they use are too large ; in the 
present instance the flower pot used is far too 
large ; one 8 inches in diameter is large enough 
for the largest bulb. I grow and flower hundreds 
of bulbs annually, and never use larger ones ; the 
usual run of bulbs do l>est in 6-inch pots. 1 had 
one bulb very nearly 18 inches in circumference, 
which I planted in an 8-inch pot, and it pro 
duced seventeen flowers from the one bulb on 
three spikes, each flow’er being about 8 inches in 
diameter. The plant in question must now be 
allow’ed to make its growth as it is. When 
growth is completed, gradually dry the bulb off 
and repot in a much smaller one next year. 

When the leaves begin to decay plsce the plant 
near the glass in the full sun.—J. D. E, 

“ Shading for the roof of a conserv¬ 
atory.” —In Gardening, April 2nd, page 56, 

“ B. C. R.” recommends the use of flour and 
water for the above purpose, and as I think the 
majority of people would most likely conclude 
that ordinary flour-paste was referred to I wish 
to warn them against using this material. On 
reading the note in questiou, I had the roof of 
my greenhouse brushed over with flour-paste, 
and this method of shading has proved not only 
ineffectual but very costly, for on the day after 
the paste was applied I found that the greater 
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part of the paint had curled off. exposing the way into a neighbouring tree if opportunity 

hare putty and forming blisters on the wood- occurs, and in this way some charming ana 

work, necessitating the repainting of the whole picturesque effects may be produced. Again, 
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WISTARIA SINENSIS. 

The Chinese Wistaria, the most magnificent of spring attracts everyone. , 

all our hardv climbers, is so well known, that are in an exposed position sometimes injured 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


it may be used for covering an arbour, screen, 
or anything in that way, a good instance of 
which is to be seen at Kew, where there is a 
large circular arrangement of ironwork com¬ 
pletely clothed with this Wistaria, which in 
“ - True, the blooms 


on the < 
that th 
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Flowers of Wistaria (Glycine) sinensis. 

nothing further need be said as to its general 
appearance, except that the large massive 
clusters (see illustration) of lilac purple blos¬ 
soms are in colour very distinct from any¬ 
thing else in bloom at that time. It is 
generally treated as a wall plant, where 
it will soon cover a considerable space, 
but it may also with advantage be em¬ 
ployed in other ways ; for instance, being of 
such vigorous growth, it will rapidly make its 


by late spring frosts, but in a 
general way this seldom hap¬ 
pens, and when it does take 
place we often get a scattered 
number of flowers later on, 
w'hile the beautiful pinnate 
foliage renders it an attractive 
climber throughout the sum¬ 
mer. Though we seldom see 
any other but the Chinese 
Wistaria, it is by no means the 
only member of the genus 
available, there being, among 
others, a pure-white counterpart 
of it, which, as far as my ex¬ 
perience extends, appears to be 
equally free-flowering with the 
type, so that a charming effect 
might be produced by planting 
the two in close proximity. 
The double-flowered variety has 
been frequently figured and the 
subject of many notes, but it is 
greatly inferior to the ordinary 
form, and may lie at once 
passed over. Another species 
is W. multijuga, wbich has 
been described as producing 
racemes of blossom over 2 feet 
in length. This certainly reads 
very attractive, and it is by no 
means a misrepresentation;but, 
as a set off’, the individual 
flowers are smaller and of a 
paler tint, while there is also 
a much greater space between 
them than in the case of the 
common kind, to w'hich in 
ornamental features it is much 
inferior. The oldest of the 
Wistarias is the North Ameri¬ 
can W. frutescens, which wai 
introduced during the early 
part of last century, but at the 
present day it is rarely seen, 
though very desirable, for it 
does not attain the dimensions 
of the others anti may therefore 
be grown in a more limited 
space, while the flowers do not 
expand till those of all the rest 
are past. In this species the 
flowers are borne in shorter and 
denser racemes, which are erect, - 
or partially so. This may be 
trained to a wall or treated in 
any way similar to the other 
kiuds ; while, being much less 
vigorous than any of them, 
it forms a very ornamental 
specimen if planted in the open 
ground, trained round a few 
sticks, and then allowed to grow 
at will. Another feature 
possessed by this Wistaria is 
that the blosscms are pleasantly 
fragrant. Wistarias, as a rule, 
do not transplant readily, 
owing to their stout, deep, de 
seending roots : still, from this 
very circumstance, they arc 
enabled to resist drought, and 
will consequently succeed 
better in dry sandy soils than 
many other classes of plants : 
but, for all that, they much 
prefer a good deep loam. J. 

502. Shrubs for an exposed lawn 

For a chalky soil 1 should plant the following, or 
some of them : Lawson s Cypress, Common 
Yew, and others, including ad pressa. Evergreen 
Oak grows very well in the chalk, but gets cut 
with severe frosts sometimes. Japanese Privet, 
Holly-leaved Barberry, Box in variety, Euony- 
mua Green - leaved variety (the Gold and 
Silver varieties are often cut by frost, other¬ 
wise they grow well in chalk soil). Among 
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flowering things : Thorns, Laburnums, Almonds, 
Deutzias, Venetian Sumach, Weigelas, Flower¬ 
ing Currant, Syring&a, Guelder Rose, Kerrya 
i&ponica, Pyrus japonica, and Spirreaa of sorts, 
will do well. It is best to start with compara¬ 
tively young plants.—E. H. 

5S1.—Hollies injured by frost.—I 

advise you to be careful how you treat your 
Hollies in their present condition; they are 
evidently very much weakened after the two 
cruel winters we have had, and will require care¬ 
ful treatment to' get them Vigorous again. A 
good soaking of liquid-manure given once a week 
from now to the end of the summer would do 
them more good than anything. If the liquid- 
manure is not available give the surface over 
their roots a dressing of rotten-manure 4 inches 
thick, and repeat the application again in the 
autumn. You are, of course, aware that Hollies 
begin shedding their leaves at this time of year. 
— . 1 . (!.('. 

— The leaves of Hollies are frequently de¬ 
stroyed by frosts, while the wood remains 
sound, except, perhaps, the points of the young 
growths. This must check the growth of the 
plants to a very considerable extent. Nothing 
can he done except to cut off any dead tips of 
young growths. The bushes will start again 
from the sound portions, and will recover what 
they have lost by the end of the season.—J. D. E. 

—Straggling Rhododendrons — 

The Rhododendrons may be cut back now, 
though it is full late for the work. As the plants 
appear to make but little annual growth, either 
soil or situation must be at fault. The soil may 
he good and yet not suitable for Rhododendrons. 
These lieautiful shrubs will not grow on a lime¬ 
stone soil, and they do not take kindly to dry 
or exposed situations. Work in some peat or 
leaf-mould round the roots.—E. H. 

Although the plant in question has had 
plenty of good soil to grow in, it is evidently 
not of the right sort, or it would make a better 
growth. If the soil is suitable, you must then 
look for the cause of failure in some other 
direction, as there may be some deleterious 
influence in the atmosphere surrounding it. 
Without seeing the plant, I, however, incline 
to the opinion that the fault lies in the soil, 
and I should direct my attention towards im¬ 
proving it. In the first place I would examine 
the surface over the roots. If plenty of the 
latter are found near the top it will be safe 
to conclude that the plant is Buffering 
for the want of nourishment, and that a good 
surface dressing of the same kind of soil is 
necessary to restore it to its normal vigour. 
If few or no roots are found within 4 inches of 
the surface it will be plain that the soil is un¬ 
suitable. In that case the only remedy is to 
take up the plant and take away the old earth 
to the depth of 2 feet, and put a good peaty 
soil in its place. Are you sure the plant is not 
suffering for the want of root moisture ? This 
is sometimes the case with these plants when 
they occupy positions that are much sheltered 
by trees or high buildings.—J. C. C. 

» 75. - Moving Gum Cistus and 
Veronica. -By all means. The winter is 
scarcely over yet, and growth only just begin¬ 
ning to start, but get it done at once. Give the 
plants a good watering (if dry) the previous day, 
lift with good balls of earth, plant carefully, 
and keep the roots moist subsequently, especially 
should dry or hot weather sot in. A good over¬ 
head shower from the rosed watering-pot or 
garden-engine on the evenings of all fine days 
will also greatly aid the plants in making a good 
start again.—B. C. R. 

.">83. — Earth round the stems of 
Beech-trees. —If you mould up the stems of 
the trees to a height of 4 feet you will certainly 
kill them in time. They will not show the effects 
of it for a year or two, but after that the leaves 
will begin to get smaller and the growth weaker. 
The next indication of their approaching end 
will be that the leaves will fall earlier ill the 
autumn. In the following year they will make 
one more effort to grow by slowly bursting into 
leaf, but before the foliage has developed to 
half its normal size all efforts of the roots to 
sustain life will suddenly collapse.—J. C. C. 

- The trees will die if the earth is not removed from 

the steins. The trunks of trees must haie air circulating 
around them. Take the soil away, and liuild up hrick- 
work IS inches Irotn the tatfrikS fcaiupport the!soil—F. If. 
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625.— Propagating Daphne Mezereum —it is 

too late now to strike cuttings; better wait till the young 
wood is getting firm. leavers root readily, and seeds will 
grow and make plants in time.—E. 11. 

607.— Pruning Laurustinua and Euonymus. 
—These always require more or less pruning after a hard 
winter. The best time to prune is Just os the sap is rising, 
os then one enn see where to cut back to. They always 
break well when the plants are healthy.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


T V. V. CHOICE ANNUALS. 

’ ■ ' Fenxel-flowers (Nigellas). 

These belong to a curious group of unnual 
plants allied to Clematis and Ranunculus, with 



Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damasrena) 


a decided leaning towards the genus of Poppies. 
Perhaps the best-knowu species is the one here 
figured—Nigella damoacena, the so-called Love- 
in-a-mist of our great-grandmothers’ gardens. 
All the species are found wild in the Mediterra¬ 
nean basin, and trend out eastwards into Asia. 
One species, N. sativa, which is cultivated for 
its aromatic seeds, is by some authorities 
thought to be the “fitches” mentioned in the 
writings of the prophet Isaiah. The only two 
species really worthy of culture in gardens for 
decoration are N. damasrena and N. hispanica, 
and these if well grown are distinct additions to 
the best of gardens. But it is a singular fact 
that annuals are, as a rule, despised, and rarely 
so well cultivated as their beauty and free- 
flowering characteristics would lead one to hope 
would be the cose. Many—indeed, moat of 
them—are well worth growing, specially as 
flower-garden ornaments, and not merely to 
stick into the herbaceous borders to fill gaps, a 
case so often recommended for them. Speaking 
generally, annuals do not transplant well, ana 
many of the best of them should be sown in 
autumn, and allowed to flower where sown. As 
a rule, deep light soil is best, but Nigellas will 
grow' anywhere if sown thinly, so that each 
seedling has space to develop itself to the best 
advantage. Seedling Nigellas w hen thinned out 
to 15 inches or more apart are very different 
objects to those seen in “ choke-muddle ” 
patches thickly sown in dots along the herba¬ 
ceous borders. My own plan with annuals is to 
sow in autumn and again in spring. In this 
way one has two strings to one’s bow, and the 
chances of a failure are reduced to a minimum, 

B. 


500.— Herniaria glabra.— This plant is 
not propagated by cuttings, but by the runners ; 
the stems are quite prostrate, and the plants 
spread rapidly over the surface of the ground, 
forming a dense carpet, and roots are formed freelv 
wherever the tufts are. It is a native English 
plant and is found growing on sandy soil. It 


would survive the winter in Ireland, and tufts 
of it might be planted at any time. There is 
a very pretty form with variegated leaves, but 
this is rather tender, aud is usually grown as a 
pot or basket plant in a glasshouse. It has 
small, inconspicuous green flowers, which are 
produced in dense clusters.—J. D. E. 

- This is a British plant, and is hardy enough in most 

places in well drained soils. Rooted cuttings may be 
planted any time now to form ed^inKs, Ac.— E. H. 

—Salting land. —Tho quantity of salt 
which may be profitably used on land depends 
upon the character of the soil and the object in 
view. I have never found it advisable to use 
large dressings of salt on heavy clay land, but 
on porous soils I have often dressed small plots 
of land at the rate of two tons per acre. Of 
course, farmers never use anything like this 
quantity. About C cwt. per acre would prob¬ 
ably be something near the amount used in 
agriculture, and from 15 ewi* or S cwt. up to a 
ton per acre might be beneficially used upon 
light porous land for gardening purposes.— 
E. H. 

001.—Plants for a border shaded by 
Beech-trees. —The border is too much shaded 
and the soil too dry and full of the roots of the 
Beech-trees to grow flowering plants of a per¬ 
manent character in it. As a flowering plant 
St. John’s Wort is the most likely to succeed, 
but to get it to start into grow th you would 
require to place a layer of fresh earth on the 
surface. If you adopt this suggestion you hud 
better do the planting as soon as the leaves 
have fallen from the trees in the autumn, and 
the better rooted the plants are the more likely 
they are to get quickly established.—J. C. C. 


HYBRID PENTSTEMONS. 

Those w ho know and value these useful bedding 
plants will have taken the precaution to secure 
a batch of autumn cuttings, and such as these 
wintered in a frame will be much better for 
present planting than soft cuttings which have 
recently oeen rooted in strong heat. I take it 
that these Pentstemons are not generally known 
—or, if known, not generally appreciated in 
southern gardens, if we may so judge by their 
limited appearance in some of the leading gar¬ 
dens in the south, while among the northern 
gardeners and florists they are growm on a very 
extensive scale, and it is quite a common occur¬ 
rence to find from fifty to a hundred varieties 
enumerated and described in their lists, many 
being very attractive indeed. To anyone re¬ 
quiring a rich and telling display during late 
summer and early autumn, I know’ of no 
plants so useful. Not only are the flowers 
forthcoming in quantity, but the spikes also, 
as m&v be judged by the fact that a three-year- 
old plant of that fine variety Horace Vernet 
last year was fully 4 feet across, and carried 
some"five or six dozen of its handsome spike?. 
It is an excellent variety, possessing exceptional 
merit and a tine, vigorous constitution, but, un¬ 
fortunately, not sufficiently hardy to endure the 
past winter with impunity. Anyone with a 
fairly deep and rich soil may grow' these Pent¬ 
stemons to perfection, and to all w'ho can pos¬ 
sibly make it convenient I would urge the de¬ 
sirability of allowing them to remain permanent 
in the beds ; the wealth of bloom, together with 
the marked increase in length of flowering-spikes 
individually, with a natural increase in flowers 
as a result, is quite remarkable, though while 
leaving the old plants in the beds there is the 
more reason for securing autumn cuttings, and 
so be ready for any emergency. Plants thus 
left may early in the year be subjected to a 
process of 

Pruning after the manner of Roses, excepting 
that the former may be cut down almost close 
to the ground, as the large shoots from the 
base will produce much the finest spikes of 
flowers. With regard to position, they appear 
quite as content in open sunny spots as in par¬ 
tially shaded ones, nor do they object to a fairly 
stitT or heavy soil, and in some midland coun¬ 
ties I have seen them in exceptional health and 
vigour in almost clay soil. A good stock of 
young plants may quickly be obtained, for 
cuttings of these things root even more readily 
than Phloxes ; indeed, with very ordinary skill 
and a slight bottom-heat in the spring-time 
the young shoots will emit roots in about four¬ 
teen days, during which they need plenty of 
moisture and shade from the sun. When 
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way, as the seed is difficult to separate. All 
the attention the plants need during the 
summer is the keeping them free from weeds 
by hoeing between, and a good soaking now 
and then with water or liquid-manure if the 
weather is dry, so as to keep them freely grow- 
ing and get them strong by the autumn. 

_ S. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON ONION CULTURE. 

No vegetable is better known or more generally 
cultivated than the Onion. It is grown in 
almost all kinds of soils and climates, from the 
tropics to the coldest fringe of the temperate 
zone. The roots and leaves are annual, and 
die in the course of one summer after ripening a 
bulb, which, however, is biennial, and after a 
few months’ rest sends out new roots and pro¬ 
duces fresh leaves, afterwards throwing up a 
flower-spike. There are a great number of 
varieties of the Onion in cultivation which are 
added to annually. 

Varieties. — The most reliable sorts for 
spring sowing are Reading Improved and 
Rousham Park, and for long keeping qualities, 
James’ Keeping, Danver s Yellow, and Brown 
_ Spanish or Deptford (herefigured). For sowing 
may be able to supply others towards the end of July and again in August 

should be included The Queen, a very early 
variety with small, round, and very white bulbs ; 
Early White Naples, of quick growth, mild 
flavour, large, and handsome ; Giant Rocca, a 
splendid, large, hardy variety, of fine globular 


rooted, at once remove to cooler quarters, or 
they will quickly become lanky and weak, and 
& few days later take out the point or top of the 
plant to induce a dwarf bushy habit. If re¬ 
quired to make a display this season, the plants 
should be potted singly into 3-inch pots and 
placed in a close frame with mild heat for a 
fortnight; then gradually harden off and prepare 
for bedding them out in May. The following 
are all 

Goon kinds and distinct and showy, though 
it should be remembered that varieties of these 
are very numerous, in common with florists’ 
flowers generally; therefore, a good selection 
will most likely prove of greater worth to the 
general reader : Lord Beaconsfleld (light rosy- 
lilac, white throat), Robert Dodds (crimson, 
pure white throat), Percy Wynne (dark crim¬ 
son, pure-white throat, with rose veins), Mrs. 
Sharp (light rosy-lilac and white throat), Mrs. 
Kinghom (dark-rose, white pencilled throat), 
Helen Wood (crimson, fine), Mrs. Nixon (mauve, 
pure white throat), William Kilgour (bright- 
rose, pure-white throat), the hardy French 
White (shaded rose), Decision(crimson-magenta), 
Eccentric (crimson, mottled with brown), Mrs. 
Greenlees (white, suffused-pink), Mrs. McIntosh 
(white throat with crimson markings). These 
would make up a good assortment for any 
garden, though many nurserymen who grow 
these plants 
equally good and distinct. The present time is 
an excellent one for procuring the plants, and I 
venture the remark that those who take them in 
hand and do them justice will not readily set 
them aside, for the colours which they embrace, 
apart from their general aspect, 
are not over-abundant at any 
season of the year, and in those 
gardens where informal bedding 
is carried on these forms of 
Pentstemon gentianoides should 
always figure conspicuously. 

E. 

POPPY ANEMONES. 

Whole masses of these Ane¬ 
mones may lie had in bloom 
early with very little trouble, 
and when so grown together 
they make a magnificent show. 

For cutting from, too, nothing 
can be more valuable, and so 
abundant are the flowers that 
one may run to a bed or border 
and gather numbers without 
their being missed. One pecu¬ 
liarity with Anemone blooms 
is that when cut and put into 
vases in rooms they do not 
close, but remain expanded ; 
whereas on the plants their 
petals close when the sun 
leaves them or the day wanes, 
and open again early in the 
morning, when their beauty 
and bright colours always 
arrest attention and command 
admiration. The best way of 
treating the Poppy Anemones 
is os annuals or biennials, by 
raising fresh batches yearly, as their flowers 
may be had in winter ff the weather be 
mild. There are always a vigour and freedom 
of blooming about seedlings that plants 
from tubers do not possess or retain long, 
whether left in the ground or lifted and 
replanted again. A good way of raising and 
managing them is to sow in boxes and grow on 
after the plants are up in gentle heat or 
frames, but this only early in the season, so as 
to get them strong, as it is better after this 
period to sow in the open where they are to re¬ 
main and flower, as now that the weather is 
warm seed germinates quickly, and the plants 
are soon up and large enough for thinning. The 
most suitable situation for Anemones is a 
border facing south or other similarly favoured 
eunnv spot, and the soil they like best is that 
which is light, rich, and sandy, and if not 
naturally in this condition it should be made so, 
or as near to it as it can be, by adding the 
necessary ingredients before sowing the seed. 
The proper distance to put this in is about 
1 foot apart in drills drawn for the purpose, 
along which the seed may be scattered very 
thinly or put in in patches at 8 inches or so 
from each other, the lattar being the fetter 
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OiR Rf.apf.R8’ iLLrsTRATiOKH : Onion "Brown Spanish." Engraved for Oarprsixq 
Ilu'stratbu from a photograph sent by Mr! W. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


sowing and { shape, and a good keeper. Silver Skin is a 
small white Onion, and is cultivated for pick¬ 
ling. The Potato or Underground Onion forms 
a number of bulbs on the parent root under¬ 
ground, and by means of these it is propagated, 
ensuring a good supply even during a very hot 
and dry season. 

Soil. —Although fairly good crops of Onions 
may be obtained from any kind of soil ranging 
from peat to substantial loam, the best results 
are to be had, in connection with good culture, 
from seed sown in a good rich loam, inclining 
to be light rather than heavy in texture, and in 
an open and somewhat dry situation. If the 
soil is of a strong, adhesive nature it should be 
rendered more porous by the addition of leaf- 
mould, chalk, burnt earth, coal or wood-ashes 
in autumn os soon as the ground is cleand of 
the summer crops, and should then be ridged 
up for the winter. Previous to ridging up the 
ground should have a good dressing of well- 
rotted stable or farmyard manure. Advantage 
should be taken of line dry weather to level 
down the ridges and dig over the whole. Then 
tread and level the soil, laying on a good surface 
dressing of soot before putting in the seed. 
Where Onions follow Celery, which is generally 
the case, the ground need only be levelled and 


deeply dug after the Celery has been cleared oil 
in February, afterwards treating it as indicated. 
As early in February as the soil is sufficiently 
dry the seed should lie sown thinly and evenly 
in drills about 1 inch deep and 1 foot asunder. 

Sowing for picklers.— In order to obtain 
small, firm bulbs for pickling, seed of the Silver 
Skin should be sown about the same time as the 
main crop in a somewhat poor, dry, and shallow 
soil, in which they are not likely to make luxu¬ 
riant growth. With this object in view the seed 
should be sown rather thickly broadcast. 

Sowing for late spring and early summer 
USE. —About the 25th of July and again about 
the middle of August are good times to sow 
Onions for use at the above nates. In cold dis¬ 
tricts the first sowing should be made a few 
days earlier, and in order to secure the best 
possible results a dry and somewhat light soil 
should be chosen. The preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed and the 
cultural details are the same as those recom¬ 
mended for spring Onions. The varieties The 
Queen and Early White Naples should be used 
in the first sowing, ami for the second and last 
sowing Early White Naples, Giant Rocca, 
Golden Globe, and Ailsa Craig, or other ap¬ 
proved varieties should be employed. The 
seed should be sown somewhat thickly, 
afterwards thinning out the young plants re¬ 
quired for aalading during the autumn months, 
leaving them sufficiently thick in the rows to 
make allowance for mishaps during the winter. 
Early in spring the rows of plants should be 
again thinned out to G inches apart, and if neces¬ 
sary to extend the crop, the 
thinnings may be transplanted 
to ground piepared in the same 
manner as recommended for 
the reception of the seed, 
giving, if fine bulbs are desired, 
a space of 15 inches between 
the rows, and from 9 inches to 
12 inches between the plants 
in the rows, setting them the 
same depth in the ground as 
before, and making the soil 
firm about the roots with the 
dibber in transplanting. These 
sowings and transplanted 
plants will produce bulbs for 
filling up the blank that would 
otherwise occur in May and 
June as the Onions of the pre¬ 
vious year are used, and those 
of the current year’s sowing 
have not attained a size suit¬ 
able for cooking. 

Potato or Underground 
Onion. — This ahouldbe planted 
early in spring in deep, rich 
soil in rows 1 foot apart and G 
inches asunder in the rows, 
burying the bulbs just under 
the "surface. If larger bulbs of 
this and the ordinary Onion 
are desired, they should be 
allowed a space of 15 inches 
between the rows, and 12 
inches from plant to plant in the rows. The 
crop should be taken up and dried when the 
tops die down and be stored away in the dry. 

After-treatment of main sowing. —This 
consists in thinning out the young plants in due 
time (when a couple of inches nigh) to from 
3 inches to G inches from plant to plant in the 
rows, according as the soil is poor or rich and 
the usual size to which the respective varieties 
attain, filling up at the same time any blanks 
that may occur with some of the thinnings, let¬ 
ting the young plants as^deep into the ground 
as thev were before. The thinning and weeding 
may be proceeded with together, choosing 
showery weather for the operation, as then the 
plants not only draw and transplant better, but 
they experience very little check. They must 
be kept free from weeds, and the soil stirred be¬ 
tween the rows occasionally with a Dutch hoe 
during the growing season completes the neces¬ 
sary cultural details till the bendiDg down 
of the tops of the plants early the following 
August. 

Harvesting thf. crop.— As early in August 
as the leaves have turned yellow, the bulbs 
should be pulled and spread out in widths of 
about 4 feet with their roots facing the sun. 
Turn them over e^'pry P^ e f, $fy unt> ^ t * ie to P 8 
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and the bulbs are both thoroughly dry. The 
withered tops may then be cut back to within 
a few inches of the bulbs, which should then be 
stored away in a loft from which frost and 
damp can be excluded. They should be spread 
out thinly on the floor of the loft, or strung 
together by the withered tops and suspended 
from the roof. When storing the bulbs, put all 
the small ones by themselves for pickling or 
cooking, for which they are frequently asked 
for in preference to larger ones. 

Saving seed. —When the Onions are taken 
up select some of the finest and best-shaped 
bulbs of whatever 
variety it is desired 
to save seed from. 

Early the following 
March these should 
be planted in a row 
1 foot apart and 
about 4 inches deep 
in light rich soil in a 
sunny and sheltered 
situation. When the 
flower - spikes push 
into growth they 
should each be sup 
ported by a small 
stake. The seed will 
ripen by the end of 
August or early in 
September, accord 
ing to the season. 

The stalks should 
then be cut a few 
inches above the 
ground and spread 
out on a cloth in the 
sun to dry, taking 
care that the seed 
does not get wet 
during the few days 
it is in the open air to 
complete the ripen 
ing process. When 
quite dry the seeds 

should be rubbed out, eleaued, and stored away 
in paper or other bags for use in due time. 

Insect attacks. —The maggot of the Onion- 
fly (Anthomyia ceparum). of the Brassy Onion- 
fly (Eumerus asneus), and of the Snake millipedes 
(Julus) frequently work havoc among the Onion 
crops in this country. The best and only 
effective remedy that I know of for the preven¬ 
tion and eradication of the above troublesome 
pests is to give the ground, as recommended 
above, a good surface-dressing of fresh soot im¬ 
mediately before drawing the drills for the 
seed, scratching it into the ground in the pro¬ 
cess of raking over the Onion-bed. The presence 
of insects in the ground indicates that the soil 
requires purifying, and for this purpose there is 
no better agent than soot, put sufficiently thick 
on the ground to completely cover it ; it is also 
a capital fertiliser. The application, to be suc¬ 
cessful, should be repeated annually for all 
crops subject to the attacks of insects at the 
roots. W. 


add that plants, when grown in pots especially, 
frequently drop their blooms through starvation 
and want of water at the root.—B. C. R. 

- Having had all through the month of 

April more sun-heat than is usual for the time 
of year, and a much drier atmosphere, I did not 
expect to hear any complaints of Tomato-flowers 
not setting until the weather changed to be cold 
and damp, as it is to-day as I write. The be¬ 
haviour of my plants, as well as my past experience, 
however, led me to think so. So far this season 
I have had no difficulty in getting the flowers to 
set, yet I have not given the plants any fire-heat 


Flowers of a good type of the Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratirn). (See page 145 ) 


sin 2 e the early part of April, nor have I 
attempted to fertilise the flowers in any way. 
As a matter of fact, 1 have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is a waste of time to do so. In pre¬ 
vious years I have always gone over the flowers 
with a cainel’s-hair brush early in the season ; 
this year I thought I would test the matter 
whether manipulating upon the flowers with a 
brush was any use or not. I find it is not, for 
I have just as many, if not more, fruit this year 
in the same space and on the same date as 
I have had before. What is of more importance 
than attempting to assist in fertilising the 
flowers is to keep the air of the house as dry 
as possible, and nothing will do this so 
effectually during such clear weather as we 
have passed through as giving the plants all 
the air it is possible to do without lowering the 
temperature too much. This is what I am 
afraid a “ Young Florist ” lias not done ; he has 
probably kept the house pretty close with a 
view to maintain a high temperature, which is 
a mistake that many other people make. Under 
such conditions the flowers will not set ; they re¬ 
quire a dry, moving atmosphere for eight hours 
to ten hours during the day, and the higher the 
temperature the more air the plants require. 
Plants raised early enough to be in flower by the 
last week in April will pay for a little fire-heat 
later on ; but unless one has a desire to do so, 
it is not necessary to keep the fire always going. 
What is wanted to ward off the disease and to 
set the flowers is a little artificial heat on cold, 
damp days, so as to maintain a fairly dry 


. r )8P.—Tomatoes not setting their 
blooms.— Keep a little heat constantly in the 
pipes, especially in such cold weather as we arc 
now getting, to make the air buoyant, and the 
blossoms will set freely. Ventilation also must 
be given to get the pollen grains ripe and dry 
for distribution. If this does not suffice, use the 
camel’s-hair or the rabbit’s-tail. It is a very 
simple process. Touch each flower lightly with 
the brush or the soft tail. When the pollen 

is in a suitable condition for distribution, and . * . ^ » —-- - j — ^ 

the flowers all set, see that all surplus growth internal air. I may also tell a “ Young Florist” 
is kept down. To make sure work in pots, I f hat ” the plants get dry at the roots for many 


kept down. To make sure work in pots, 
when three or four trusses are produced, pinch 
out the points of the leaders to throw back 
the strength, and keep the roots of the plants 
genially moist.—E. H. 


hours the flowers will not set. I do not think 
the querist is aware of what he has got before 
him. He will find that to keep two hundred 
Tomato-plants in 12-inch pots thoroughly well 
watered in hot weather is a heavy business.— 
J. C. C. 

590.— Planting Peas for succession.— You will 
not be far wrong. The kinds are well selected, and fort¬ 
nightly intervals between the sowing will not be far out. 
Seasons vary. The usual course is to sow- the successional 
crop as soon as the one immediately preceding is just 


- I expect the blossoms need to be fer¬ 
tilised artificially, this being often the case in 
the early part of the season. Get a feather, or 
rabbit’s tail, and draw it gently yet quickly 

over each truss of expanded flowers, moving ___ r ____ 

from base to point every bright morning between j coming throu gh the ground.—E. H, 
11 a.m. and 12 noon, taking care that the 
atmosphere of the house is reasonably dry at 
the time. If the plants are healthy and well 
nourished, this will enable them to set and 
swell their fruit properly, but it is only right to 
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Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare dowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
GAHDBNnro Illustrated. 


LILItfM AURATUM. 

From the many enquiries as to treatment received 
it is evident that it is not everyone that can suc¬ 
cessfully grow this Lily, for we must not regard 
the merely flowering the bulbs once as indicative 
of cultural skill, as nearly everyone can do this, 
and attain to success so far in a greater or less 
degree ; but what of the bulbs when the flowers 
are past and gone ? Very often they are gone 
also, yet at the same time it does not follow 
that even such wholesale failures as these are 
absolutely the outcome of negligence or even 
inexperience, as too frequently the bulbs them¬ 
selves are in a great measure to blame, and in 
some instances to such an extent that no amount 
of care or attention could induce them to grow 
at all. Happily, however, we get successes in 
the midst of our failures, the former more often 
than not far outweighing the latter, and we are 
thereby encouraged—even if we lose our bulbs 
after flowering—to renew our stock, and thus 
retain in our gardens one of the most beautiful 
of hardy bulbous plants, and certainly the 
grandest of the tribe to which it belongs. In 
saying this, however, I am not unmindful of the 
several handsome forms which belong to this 
species, and which have received distinctive 
names, but their rarity and consequently high 
price place them beyond the reach of the 
majority, while in the case of the type bulbs 
may be had cheaply enough—that is, if imported 
lmlbs, and not home-grown, are sought after. 
For general purposes, and particularly for one 
season’s display, the imported bulbs are 
decidedly cheapest, and the majority with due 
care yield very good results. Some growers 
—indeed, many—do not care to have anything 
to do with the 

Earliest consignments of these, because, as 
they say, they are lifted before the bulbs are 
fully matured ; but, given my choice, I should 
decidedly prefer these to the later consign¬ 
ments, for the reason that the latter frequently 
fail to emit the large fleshy or basal roots when 
they have been kept dry too long, and my 
experience points to this, that the sooner you 
obtain the bulbs and have them planted the 
greater are the chances of their performing their 
.proper functions in the right season—an impor¬ 
tant fact as regards the future of the bulbs. 
Where this Lily is grown extensively in pots, 
the bulbs should be potted as soon as received 
into pots not exceeding 5 inches diameter, 
provided, of course, this size will take them, 
which, as a rule, it will. The soil used should 
be dry, not dust-dry exactly, but moderately so, 
and be composed of three parts good loam, one 
of half-decayed leaves or rough peat, adding 
sand liberally, but on no account using manure 
of any kind ; let the pots be well drained and 
pot firmly. Stand the pots containing the 
bulbs on a bed of coal-ashes or in a cold frame 
on a similar bottom, and cover with 6 inches of 
ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre. Upon no account give 
these newly-imported bulbs any water at this 
time ; indeed, the atmosphere at the time to 
which these remarks apply is generally suffi¬ 
ciently moist even if the soil is dry when the 
bulbs are potted, and a gradual plumping up of 
the bulbs under the conditions I have described 
will be more conducive to good results than that 
of following the orthodox law of “give a 
thorough watering as soon as potted this will 
not do for these Lilies. I have never obtained 
better results when growing them in pots than 
by potting them iu the manner stated and 
keeping them without water till several inches 
of new growth appeared above the soil, when, 
assuming the base of the bulb to be sound, the 
new roots will also be on the move. Bulbs, 
however, that have a defective base, or are 
perhaps fungus-stricken from a variety of causes 
—mainly sweating, however—do not, or rather 
they cannot, emit these basal roots, the result 
of which is that for the time being the flowering 
is absolutely dependent on the mass of stein- 
roots which forms above the bulb, though these 
roots are invariably present. Their root progress 
will form the best guide when shifting these 
plants into their flowering-pots, but in any case 
the safest plan will be to bury the stems as 
deeply as possible and thereby support as much 
of the stem and its roots as circumstances 
permit, adding greater support by using a rich 
soil above the bulbs. 

For the open ground I have found it a safe 
r ethod, instead of planting out in the wet soil 
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of the garden in winter-time, to place the bulbs 
in boxes of Cocoa-nut-fibre, having an inch below 
the bulbs and *2 inches above them, keeping them 
for the time in any cool cellar or similar place 
and planting them out at the end of March in 
well-dug ground at a depth of 4 inches, using 
some sand about the bulbs at the time ; all those 
that have commenced to form basal roots at 
planting-time will generally make permanent 
subjects, and when once established we have no 
nobler or grander ornament for the garden. 
A word as to position may not be out of place, 
though invariably a shady one is accorded them, 
and Lilies in a great measure delight in shade of 
a kind, and this is best afforded by distant trees, 
which recalls to my mind some noble examples 
I had under my care many years ago ; these were 
in varying positions, some on steep sloping 
hanks of Rhododendrons, where they only 
received the shade of these plants, while others 
occupied positions in beds of North American 
shrubs and shaded by distant Beech-trees. The 
latter, however, did the best, and one bulb in 
particular year by year sent up fasciated stems 
and bore 140 flowers, small, of course, and in a 
conglomerate head that found no favour. Far 
handsomer were many others w'ith their stems 
6 feet or more high and bearing from six to ten 
gigantic flowers, many having a diameter of 
8 inches or 10 inches. Being established clumps 
and never moved, they were given weak manure- 
water once a week from the time the stems 
reached 2 feet high till the flowers began to 
expand. In winter I always covered them with 
a large mound of thoroughly decayed manure, 
which in this form seemed to supply their every 
need, the result of which was an annual array of 
their noble flowers. Well-developed blossoms 
of a good type of Lilium auratum are depicted 
in the illustration on page 144 ; such as these 
would create a fine effect in any garden. E. 


ROSES. 

ROSE LAMARQUE. 

It would be extremely difficult to name a 
better Rose for growing under the roof of a 
greenhouse than this is. Lamarque belongs to 
the class known as Noisettes, and if a white Rose 
is needed it would be more difficult still to find 
a superior to it, especially if flowers are required 
at Piaster-time. No Rose that I am acquainted 
with grows more freely and is so exempt from 
the attacks of mildew, green-flv, and other 
pests, which more often than not are to be 
found on Roses grown under glass ; nothing of 
this kind appears to trouble this Rose—to an 
amateur this is a very important matter. I do 
not say that the flowers of this Rose when fully 
developed are so perfect in form as some other 
kinds, but in the bud or half-open state it is a 
delightful kind to grow, and it has the happy 
knack of developing ten and sometimes fifteen 
flowers on one truss, which in a cut state are 
valuable in such clusters. Cuttings of Lamarque 
will strike freely from the half-ripened shoots 
which have borne flowers, if cut into 6-in. lengths, 
inserted in sandy soil, and plunged in a gentle 
bottom-lieat, and kept shaded from bright sun 
until rooted. Presuming a lean-to house to be 
available, a strong plant of this Rose from a cut¬ 
ting may be set out in a border ; it need not be 
very wide or very deep—say eighteen inches each 
way at the foot of the back wall. The soil 
chosen should be heavy rather than light; Roses 
prefer a holding loam. When the plant is 
established it is more than likely that a strong, 
sucker-like shoot will spring up from the base ; 
this should be carefully secured from accident, 
and encouraged to grow' as fast as possible ; this 
shoot and one or two other branches will suffice 
to cover the allotted roof space when additional 
shoots spring from these main branches, as they 
will do year after year. It is not to be expected 
that the plant will produce flowers on the wall 
also, if this is any height at all, because the 
flow of sap will go direct to the points of the 
growth which are trained under the roof, and 
which will robthebase of theplant of lightto some 
extent. It is wise then not to attempt to cover 
the wall also with flowering-shoots, but to con¬ 
centrate the energy of the plant into the top¬ 
most branches, which should be thinly trained, 
say 1 foot from the glass. As a rule, houses of 
this kind have the ventilators opening at the 
top ; the constant admissiop of air playing about 
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the branches is all in favour of the health of 
this Rose. When the branches have covered 
their allotted space, an annual pruning will be 
required, thinning out the weakly shoots to 
make room for the stronger ones and those which 
grow' after the flow'ering period is past, this 
being the best time to do the pruning. After 
pruning the foliage ought to receive daily 
drenchings with clean water, vigorously applied 
with the syringe or garden-engine, which will 
not only encourage a free growth, but help 
to keep insect pests in check, the worst of 
which during the summer is red-spider, if 
the atmosphere is dry and by any chance the 
roots have become dry also. These syringings 
are best given in the evening after a hot day. 
Abundance of water should be applied to the 
roots, and occasional doses of weak liquid- 
manure will promote vigour both in the develop¬ 
ment of flowers and the foliage as well. The 
finer this is the better the flowers will be. 

S. P. 


more constant in blooming than any of the latter, 
with one exception, I have yet grown. On its own 
roots it thrives admirably, and the strong 
suckers as well as extra vigorous shoots con¬ 
tinue to produce perfect blooms till stopped by 
frost. This variety also succeeds fairly well 
on the Brier stock, and those who have tall 
greenhouses and conservatories" to Keep filled 
with flowers w'ould find a few standard plants 
of La France in 10-inch or larger pote decidedly 
serviceable. From such plants we have had 
three good crops of fine blooms before outdoor 
Roses were plentiful—the latter blooms being 
produced from the strong and firm young 
rowth. Being near the glass, standard Roses 
ave an advantage in that the wood is firmer 
and more free-flowering, and the foliage stronger 
than is the case with most dwarf plants. Young 
half-ripened growth may be rooted in the same 
manner as advised in the case of Souvenir da la 
Malmaison, or l-foot lengths of ripened growth 
may be inserted in the open ground in Novem¬ 
ber or earlier with every prospect of their root- 



SERVICEABLE ROSES. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison.— For affording a 
continuous supply of cut blooms there is no 
Rose that I am acquainted with to equal this 
when grown as a dwarf or bush on its own 
roots. With me it is the earliest to bloom, and 
by the time the first crop is over there are 

E lenty of flowers to be had from the strong 
ranching suckers which healthy plants are 
annually throwing up. The individual blooms 
are much more durable than those of any of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and a great mass of them is 
remarkably effective on the dining or drawing¬ 
room tables. Few lovers of Roses need to be 
told that in colour this variety is pinkish-white, 
the full flowers opening nearly flat with a some¬ 
what twisted centre, but all are not aware how 
easily it can be propagated. All I find it neces¬ 
sary to do is to lift the old plants about every 
third autumn or spring, and after dividing all 
that are sufficiently stocky, replant them in 


Flowers of Rose “ I.a France. 

fresh loamy soil. Short cuttings of firm young 
wood from which a bloom has been recently cut 
with a heel or thin slice of old wood attached, 
duly dibbled round the side of a 5-inch pot filled 
with gritty, loamy soil, placed in a close frame 
and kept watered, close and shaded, soon strike 
root, and these, being potted off singly and kept 
in a cold frame during the winter, will be fit for 
planting out the following spring. 

La France (flowers of which are here 
figured) is another extremely serviceable Rose. 
In its habit of growth it more nearly resembles 
the Teas than Hybrid Perpetuals, being much 


mg. 

Boule de Neioe. —The one exception alluded 
to above is the old Boule de Neige. With me, 
this is one of the few that will long survive 
on the Brier stock, and it is always most ser¬ 
viceable. Being rather hard pruned, it forms 
vigorous branching shoots, from which we are 
enabled to cut small, but very double pure- 
white blooms for several months in succession. 
This variety ought to be particularly useful to 
those who have a great demand for wreaths, 
crosses, and bouquets, as in addition to being 
white the blooms also stand well after they are 
fully blown. The foliage is particularly clean 
and dark-green. 

Catherine Mkrmkt is another noteworthy 
Rose. It is the finest of all the Tea varieties, 
and good alike for pot culture or for planting 
I against a sunny wall. It is easily propagated 
| from half-ripened wood, kept close in gentle 
! heat till rooted, and succeeds much better on its 
own roots than it 
does on any kind of 
stock. If not starved 
in any way the top 
growth yields very 
fine perfectly-shaped 
flowers, but the very 
finest are obtained 
from the strong 
suckers that are being 
constantly thrown 
up from the buried 
stem. Most of the 
Teas thrive best on 
their own roots, but 
they do not all pro¬ 
duce such strong 
branching flowering- 
shoots and suckers 
as does Catherine 
Mermet. The Bride, 
a white form of the 
latter, promises to 
be quite as service¬ 
able ; in fact, there 
is every prospect of 
its being more exten¬ 
sively grown, as in 
all probability it is 
the most perfect 
white Rose in culti¬ 
vation. Not till a 
good stock is well 
established on its 
own roots will its 
full value be realised. 

Baron Gonella, 
unlike all the pre¬ 
ceding, only flowers 
in summer. It be¬ 
longs to the Bourbon section, and produces a 
great profusion of very double deep rose- 
coloured flowers at a time when most 
wanted, or just when the first glut of Hybrid 
Perpetuals is nearly over. In addition to 
being of free, vigorous habit and rather late, 
the blooms possess the great merit of last¬ 
ing several days after they are cut and placed in 
water, and even full-blown flowers are service¬ 
able. This variety can be struck from ripened 
wood inserted in the open ground not later than 
November. An open but not too sunny a 
border is best for the cuttings, W,' 
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578.— Roses for beds. —Almost any loamy 
soil will suit the Rose, provided it is fairly well 
drained and of fair richness. It will be neces¬ 
sary to have it dug deeply, and as it is so late 
in the season it will be advisable to procure 
plants in pots and turn these out. The majority 
of the strong-growing Hybrid Perpetuals or 
Tea-scented varieties are all well suited for 
planting in beds. ],t would be well for you to 
procure a descriptive catalogue of Roses from 
any of the nurserymen advertising hiGakdenincj, 
and who would be pleased to post you one upon 
application. By this means you would have a 
list of the kinds, and would also be able to 
choose any desired shades of colour. I prefer 
strong growers for beds, because these can then 
be pegged down and will flower from the majority 
of the eyes upon the strong shoots. Such growers 
are also of a more healthy and long-lived consti¬ 
tution.—P. U. 

570.— Propagating a Tea Rose.— The 

best way to propagate these Roses is by cut¬ 
tings. They may be putin in the autumn, and will 
be then in a partly dormant state, making their 
growth in the spring. I have had much success 
by taking the cuttings about the end of July or 
early in August and planting them in sandy 
soil in a hand-glass; they should be taken off with 
a joint and be planted deeply and firmly. Roots 
soon form, and the plants become established 
before the winter, and they must be allowed to 
remain under the glass covering during winter, 
as but few varieties of Tea Roses are hardy 
enough to stand very severe frost, unless they 
are covered in some way. They may also be 
propagated by budding upon the seedling Brier, 
but I do not recommend this except for varieties 
of feeble constitution.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 

573.— Treatment of old fruit trees.— 

If you cut the old spurs off the Plums, Apricots, 
and Pears, the chances are you will get but little 
fruit for several years. The renovation of old 
neglected fruit-trees should be spread over seve¬ 
ral years—three years at least—cutting away a 
few of the old spurs annually—thinning them 
out, as it were. In this way fertile buds will 
form on the cut-back spurs before all the old 
ones are removed. Unless you care to sacrifice 
the crop the cutting-back should be a gradual 
process.—E. H. 

- If you cut the old spurs back now or at 

any other time there is no certainty that they 
will break into growth again sufficiently regularly 
to allow them to remain. You had better let 
them bear what fruit they will this year, and in 
the autumn grub them out and plant young 
ones. Even when trees are not very old they 
do not pay to attempt to renovate them when 
they have been so much neglected.—J. C. C. 

- The fruit-trees trained to walls have 

been sadly neglected, and when the spurs have 
been allowed to grow out so much as 18 inches 
from the wall the radical treatment must be 
adopted of cutting them back very nearly to the 
main branch. The question is asked : If this is 
done, will the tree bear fruit next year ? Prob¬ 
ably they will not, except near the ends of the 
branches ; but wherever the old spur has been 
cut off* several young shoots will grow from that 
place, but they would not bear fruit upon them 
next year. It would take two or, perhaps, three 
years to get the trees into full bearing.—J. D. E. 

603.— Peach and Nectarine-trees in a 
greenhouse. —Sulphur is of no use to kill black 
fly. The best remedy next to fumigation with 
Tobacco is Tobacco-powder. Use it twice a 
week, or oftener if necessary, so long as a fly 
remains. The black-fly requires a stronger dose 
than the green-fly. The Tobacco-powder will 
be cheaper than fumigation, and if persevered 
with will certainly rid the trees of the flies. If 
the gutta-percha distributor does not work, put 
the dry powder in a small muslin bag and shake 
it among the infested shoots. —E. H. 

586.— Stopping Vines.— It is thought 
that in the case of shy-setting varieties, 
stopping the laterals at the timi of setting the 
fruit might be injurious. 1 think it is, and 
always stop them as the first flowers in the 
house open, and as all the setting process is over 
in about ten days the laterals do not make so 
very much growth in that time ; but I agree 
that the laterals should, be stopped .when quite 
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small—that is, when they can be readily pinched 
out by the finger and thumb. I have seen a man 
with a clasp-knife slashing away right and left, 
cutting out laterals a yard long and upwards, 
and take a barrow-load of them out of an 
ordinary sized vinery. Such a grower must not 
complain if his Grape3 shank, or red-spider 
attacks the leaves freely.—J. D. E. 

- You are quite right; it is much better to 

remove the lateral growths from Vines gradually 
than to neglect them and then remove them at 
once in large numbers. When the growth of 
laterals is allowed to accumulate and then 
suddenly removed, it is quite clear that the 
root action must be more or less arrested. I 
think you must have misunderstood your adviser. 
It is more probable that he told you not to 
remove the laterals while the berries are stoning, 
as it is not good practice to do so only in the 
case of very vigorous Vines. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, they ao not make much growth while the 
seed-forming process is going on.—J. C. C. 

5S4.— Fruit for a north-east wall.— Morello 
Cherries and cooking Plums will do very well; also lied 
and White Currants.—E. H. 


ANNUAL TREE-MALLOW (LAVATERA 
TRIMESTRIS). 

The rose and white flowers of this annual Mallow 
are very showy in the herbaceous borders, or in a 
complete row in any suitable situation. It 



Flowering-shoot of the Annual Trer-Mallow 
(Lavatera triinestris). 

is well worthy of extended cultivation as it 
flowers incessantly. The bright-coloured blooms 
are very showy, especially when backed up with 
greenery. The soil ought to be fairly rich ; if 
of poor quality the growth is but moderate, and 
the flowers, of course, follow suit. No time 
should be lost now in sowing the seed in a gentle 
warmth, hardening the plants off gradually 
until the time they are large enough to handle, 
when a cold frame is the most suitable place 
for them. Prick out the seedlings in a rather 
rich but light soil in a cold frame. About 
the beginning of June they will be in good 
order to plant to their flowering quarters; 
allowing sufficient space to prevent their being 
drawn up weekly. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE TRUMPET-LIPPED DENDROBE 
(DENDROBIUaM LITUIFLORUM). 
What a beautiful flower this is, when seen in 
such a highly-coloured form as that sent by 
“ C. W. Lowther!” This enquirer complains 
that it appears to be a shy flowerer. Well, my 
friend, I think you may be well content that 
the plant in question has proved to be such an 
excellent variety, and as you grow it in a basket, 
some of the old stem-like bulbs being nearly 
3 feet in length, you may be sure you have the 
correct thing, and not the variety Freemani, 
which hs 3 the bulbs much shorter and erect. 


The true typical form of this Orchid is one of 
gr6at beauty, and it used to be very rare in this 
country some two or three years ago ; it is a 
somewhat slender-growing plant, making pen¬ 
dent bulbs some 2 feet and 3 feet in length ; 
these are furnished with bright-green leaves, 
which, however, ripen up and fall off each year, 
so that the plant is deciduous, and as t flowers 
during April and May, the growths which make 
their appearance about the same time as the 
flowers afford a pleasing contrast to the 
bright-green leaves. The flowers are borne 
mostly in pairs from the joints of the stems, 
and are each about 2 inches across, the sepaL 
and petals of the flower before me being of a 
rich purple ; but in some varieties the colour is 
much paler. The lip is large, curved upwards in 
the shape of a trumpet, rolled over the coluinn at 
the base, where it is stained with deep purplish - 
violet, in front of which is a white zone, the 
edging being purple. These appear during the 
months of March and April, lasting into May, 
remaining about two weeks in perfect beauty. 
Now, how is the plant to be managed to ensure 
this display every season? As before stated, “Mr. 
Lowthercomplains that it is a shy bloomer, 
but this is a charge which cannot be substan¬ 
tiated. I have both known and grown this 
species for thirty-five years, and have nevtr 
found it to be so, and during this time it was an 
extremely rare plant. If a small specimen is at 
first obtained, 1 would by all means recommend 
block culture, using a little peat-fibre ami 
Sphagnum Moss to be wired upon the block, 
and the atmosphere to be kept well charged 
with moisture, to both preserve the life of the 
plant and to prevent the attacks of red-spidei. 
If you think the plant is too large for a block 
of wood, use a hanging-basket. Let this be 
well drained, for though it likes an abundant 
supply of moisture during its growing season, 
there must be none lying about it. \ et 1 have also 
seen plants which have perished through being 
kept too dry at the roots during the period or 
growth. Do not use a great quantity of soil 
about it, and this should consist of ..good, 
brown peat-fibre, well beaten to remove the 
fine soil. Mix with this a good portion 
of chopped Sphagnum Moss, and use also during 
the potting-time some medium-sized nodules or 
charcoal. The plants should be hung up in a 
good light position ; but, notwithstanding the 
plant enjoys light, it should be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun when powerful. It must 
be kept in the hottest house during the summer, 
and be well supplied with water to its roots and 
overhead, and the atmosphere mus - also be kept 
well charged with moisture ; but after the 
growth is matured, the plants should be hung up 
in a house which derives warmth from the sun¬ 
shine alone, such as an early vinery, where the 
canes are ripening, or an early Peach-house, thiat 
is kept quite dry, which will serve to ripen the 
Dendrobium growths also, and lay the founda¬ 
tion for a quantity of bloom. The plants should 
be wintered tolerably cool, and have but just 
sufficient water given them to maintain the bulbs 
in a plump condition. When the flower-buds 
show the least indication of moving, the plants 
should have more heat and moisture given them, 
so as to induce fine flowers and plenty of them. 

Matt. Bramble. 


590. — Formation of stones. — The 

boulders on the sides of the Scotch hiBs and 
mountains are probably' small pieces of the rocks 
of which the mountains on which they are found 
are formed; but it is quite possible, particularly 
if they be water-worn, that they may' have been 
brought from a distance by some torrent, or eve n 
by ice. The process by which they are formed 
is that portions of the rocks become detached by 
the agency' of frost, and are broken up into 
vaious-sized pieces; many of these roll down into a 
stream, and there, by the action of the water and 
other stones, they become more or less rounded, 
and perhaps transported to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. As to the substance of which they are 
composed, that depends on the kind of rocks 
from which they are derived—granite, sand¬ 
stone, limestone, &c. As regards the stones in 
the “ Old Gardeners’’ garden, as stones never 
increase in size they could not have grown 
there ; they must have been below his garden 
soil, and have probably' been dug up when he 
happened to dig a little deeper than usual, and 
they were not noticed until some were washed 
clean on the outface of the toil.—G. S. S. 
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RULES FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Question*.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Oardbning/tw of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrninb, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

mind that, as Gardrninb has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following ike receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrninb 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


019.—Building a garden w&lL— What is the 
average cost per yard of building a garden wall 7 feet high ? 
—B. 

620. — Hoy a bella.— Is Hoya bella a good plant to 
place in a greenhouse border, or would it do best in a pot ? 
—Erin. 

621. —Mulberry-trees.— What is the proper treat¬ 
ment of Mulberry-trees ? When should they be planted, 
and how ?— Erik. 


643, — Striking cuttings of a Lemon -scented 
Verbena.— Will someone kindly say how 1 can beat 
strike cuttings of a Lemon-scented Verbena? The shoots 
of young wood, are now some inches long.— Young Gar¬ 
dener. 

6i4.— Planting Strawberries, dec.— What would 
be the probable cost of the stock in laying out four acres 
of ground in Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, and Apples i.i about equal quantities of each?— 
Market. 

645. — Large Anemone flowers.- Is it unusual for 
Anemone blooms to measure inches across each ? The 
beds of these here in my garden (co. Tipperary) have been 
unusually fine this year, in all oolours, single and double. 
—Erin. 

646. —Maggots in Oineraria-leaves.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to cure maggots in Cineraria- 
leaves ? They' embed themselves in the leaves, and make 
^rge whUe marks, spoiling the appearance of the plants. 

647. — Bed for Cucumbers.— Will Cucumbers do 
in a frame in a mixture of Grass mown from a lawn, horse- 
droppings, soot and turfy loam, or hud either of the in¬ 
gredients be better left out, and is stable-manure neces¬ 
sary ?—R. S. 

648. —Nitrate Of soda. — Will any experienced 
grower of Chrysanthemums tell me whether nitrate of 
soda is a good manure for them, and how much should 
be added to a gallon of water for use in a liquid state ?— 
Chrybanthemum. 

649. — Large-flowered Mignonette. — Having 
seen some fine pots of Mignonette as sold in Covent- 
garden-market, will someone kindly tell me the name of 
the sort and treatment in growing to obtain such large 
blooms ?—Pkoqy. 

650. — Plants for banks. —How and what evergreen 
low-growing plants and creepers should be planted on 
gravelly banks very much sloped ? They form the sides 
of a cutting with Grass on the top, and the road runs 
through them.—P. 


622. — Ants in pots-— Several plants in my greenhouse 
have anis'-nests in the pots. How shall I destroy them 
without injuring the plants?—R. 

623. -Striking cuttings of Genista fragranr. 
—Will someone kindly say how I can best strike cuttings 
of Genista fragrans?— Young Gardener. 

024.— Plant for a parlour window.— What is the 
best and easiest (lower I can grow in a parlour window 
that gets plenty of sun ?— West Fenton. 

625. —Wallflowers after blooming.— What is 
the best thing to be done with Wallflowers after blooming ? 
1 want to use the ground they are in.— Pops. 

626. — Dahlias—Show and Fancy kinds.— Will 
someone kindly give me a list of, say, fifty good Dahlias, 
Show and Fancy kinds, for exhibition?— Downham. 

627. — Hyacinths, Narcissi, Ac., in pots.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if bulbs, such as Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Ap., will do in pots a second year ?— Robin. 

G2S.— Daffodils increasing.—1 have some Daffodils 
planted in Grass, and I am anxious that they should 
increase. Will picking off the blooms retard this ?—C. B. P. 

629. —Bone-manure for Celery.—I am anxious 
to try the effect of bone-manure on Celery in trenches. 
Will someone kindly inform me the best way to use it?— 

r. s. 

630. — Propagating Hollies and Laurels.— 

Will some reader kindly tell me how* to propagate 
Hollies and Laurels ? I shall be thankful for any hints.— 
A. W. H. 


03i.— Melons for exhibition.— What would be 
the proper lime to sow Melon-seeds to produce ripe fruit 
for show on August 1 ? Also, what sort is considered best ? 
—Tomato. 

632. — Tea Rose in a window.— What is the name 
of the best Tea Rose 1 can grow in a parlour window where 
there is plenty of sun, and how should it be treated ?— 
West Fenton. 

633. — Killing tree-stumps. — Would someone 
inform me what would have the effect of destroying a 
tree, at the same time I wish to utilise the trunk for an 
ornament?—W. F. 


634. — Striking Gardenias, Ac.—Will someone 
kindly inform ine the best time to strike Gardenias, and 
how to grow them afterwards, as 1 have both hot and 
cool-houses ?— Kent. 

635. —Outdoor crops for profit.— What would be 
the most remunerative outdoor crops in which to lay out 
four or five acres near the Bournemouth market? Soil, 
light sandy loam.— Hants. 


636. — Climbers for north-west walls.—I have 
some old walls with a north-west aspect. What climber 
would be best to cover them rapidly ? I would like some¬ 
thing ornamental.—L inum. 

637. —“Geraniums” and Fuchsias for bed¬ 
ding out, <Stc. — I wish to know what “Geraniums” and 
Fuchsias are most suitable for bedding out and window 
culture in pots?— Amateur. 

G38.— Tricolor “Geraniums.” — Will someone 
kindly give me the names of the best and also the newest 
Qolden and Silver Tricolor “ Geraniums,” and whore they 
can be purchased ?— Watford. 

639. — Tomatoes for show.— What would be the 
proper time to put in Tomato seeds to produce ripe 
fruit for show on August 1, 1892 1 Also, what sort is the 
best for the purpose?— Tomato. 

640. —Apple-trees on a wall.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what distance apart Apple-trees should be planted 
to be trained on a wall as oblique cordons, also at what 
angle they should be placed ?— Vicar. 

641. —Propagating an Allspice tOhlmonan- 
thus fragrans) tree.— Will someone kindly tell me 
the best way of propagating an Allspice-tree ? I have tried 
cuttings and suckers, but to no purpose.—C. B. P. 


642.— Early Potatoes.— I have some early Kidney 
Potatoes under glass. They are now about 2 feet high, 
and are all going to stalk. Will someone kindly say if it 
would improve them to cut thegadown a bit?—E. A. D. 
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| C5i.— Blood as manure.— Could I use blood with 
safety: (l). For forced Strawberries setting fruit; (2), For 
a young Vine the second year of bearing—if so, at what 
stage ? (3), For Tomatoes ? What dilution is necessary in 
each case ?—H. M. 

652. — Cucumbers for show.— What would be the 
proper time to put in Cucumber seeds to produce fruit for 
show on August 1st? Also, what sort would be best? I 
have a house in which I can keep up a night temperature 
of 68 degs.— Tomato. 

653. — Treatment of Acacias.— Will any reader 
of Gardenino kindly give me Borne information respecting 
greenhouse Acacias? I want to know when they will 
flower, and if they ought to be stopped, my plants being 
twelve months old.—R. 

054.— Creeper against a wooden shed.— Is 

there any Creeper I could plant with success against an 
old wooden shed, facing north, and in the shade of a 
Weeping Ash ? While the latter is leafless the shed is very' 
unsightly, and this I wish to hide.— Linum. 

655. — Ants and Tomato-plants —Will someone 
kindly let me know how I can get rid of ants among my 
Tomato-plants (planted out, not in pots), especially the 
brown ants, as they gnaw the roots of the Tomatoes, and 
invariably kill them?— Rroi lar Subscriber. 

656. —Bedding Pansy.— Is there any really good 
Primrose-coloureti bedding Pansy ? Primroses and Viola 
oornuta(Perfection) make a beautiful spring mixture, but 
the bright yellow Pansies my gardener has substituted this 
year for the common Primroses form too harsh a contrast. 
— E. 

657. — Vegetables and Strawberries.— I have a 
large flat Strawberry-bed and plenty of manure, hut I am 
short of garden space. Could Brussels Sprouts or any 
other useful vegetable be grown to advantage between the 
lines of plants after the Strawberry crop is picked?— 
Totem. 

658 —Hardening off greenhouse plants.— 
What is the best way to treat plants grown in a green¬ 
house in order to accustom them to the temperature out- 
of-doors ? Any nl&nts I have raised in the house heretofore 
have languished when put out, and become utterly useless. 
—Lin i'M. 

059.- Lavender and Rosemary.—I am anxious 
to have good bushes of these old-fashioned plants. I 
have tried cuttings, but they failed. I should be very 
glad to know whether it is better to procure cuttings or 
seeds? Also the kind of soil and treatment they require ? 
-E. K. C. 

coo.— Urine as liquid-manure.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what quantity of urine is required to a 
gallon of water to make a good liquid-manure suitable for 
Roses and soft-wooded plants (all showing flower-buds) in 
pots, and how often ought the same to be used ?— Pros¬ 
pect Hoube. 

661. — Cucumber fruits dying.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what is the reason of Cucumber fruits dying 
off when they are about 3 inches or 4 inches long ? Also, 
what heat should they have, and how to syringe and 
when ? My plants are just beginning to fruit, but these 
die off.—J. R. 

662. — Carnations for outdoor culture.— will 
someone kindly give me a list of twenty-five of the best 
Carnations for outdoor growing? Sorts must be hardy, 
and grow well, and produce flowers fit for exhibition. I 
may aay I have a cold frame I can winter them in if neces¬ 
sary.— Downham. 

663. — Planting a border under windows.— 

How should a south-east border, 2 feet wide, be planted to 
look well most of the year? Banksian Roses, Clematis, 
Wistaria, Ac., are trained up the house, and there is 4 feet 
of Grass between the border and terrace. Mignonette 
lasts so short a time.—P. 

664. — Maggots on a Pear-tree.— I have a Pear-tree 
on the south ride of my house, the blossoms just setting. 
I observe many of the leaves are curled up, and contain a 
black maggot, about £ of an inch long. Will someone 
kindly tell me the cause and remedy, and say whether the 
maggot will hurt the fruit ?—P. 


665.—Making liquid-manure. — Will someone 
kindly inform me what quantity of fowl and pigeon-drop¬ 
pings are required to a gallon of water to make a liquid- 
manure suitable for Rose-trees, “Geraniums. Ac. (all 
showing flower-buds), in pots, and how often the same 
ought to be used ?— Probfect House. 

goo —Chrysanthemums in a cool green¬ 
house. —For the Ia**t two years niy Chrysanthemums 
taken into a cool greenhouse in October have not bloomed 
well. The first flow ers were very good, tho other buds all 
died off when very small. Will someone kindly tell me 
the reason and remedy for this?— Robin. 

667. —Manure-water for fruit-trees, Roses, 

and other plants.- Would water saved from the 
laundry mixed with ordinary bedroom slops be suitable 
for general use as above? 1 have a tank in which it could 

be collected and used as required. W ould it be fit for 
Ferns or pot-plants coming into bloom ?—F. U. H. 

668. — Bronze-leaved bi-coloured “ Gerani¬ 
ums.” —Will someone kindly state the names of some of 
the best Bronze-leaved bi-coloured “Geraniums” for 
bedding ? Last year I saw some, the leaves of which were 
particularly' handsome. I think the name was MacMahon. 
Are there any better varieties than this one i —11 ackxm . 

G69.— Apple and Pear-tree blossoms eaten.— 
The young growths and fruit-blossoms of my Apple and 
Pear-trees are being eaten away by a small maggot, which 
resembles the Rose-maggot. I have syringed the trees 
with a solution of Brunswick Green, but it has not killed 
them. Will someone kindly advise me what to do?— 
Lacroix. 

070.—Growing Rhodanthes. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to grow Rhodanthes well ? I can only- 
get them about 9 inches high till they flower, and what I 
see in the market are • ^ feet or 2 feet high, and look so 
strong, so that a few general directions how to manage, 
how many plants in a pot, and what sorta are the best to 
grow, will oblige?— Laurel. 

671. —Treatment of Lily of the Valley in 
pots, dec.—I have some of these lovely flowers blooming 
in 0-inch pots. Will someone kindly inform me whether 
they should be allowed to remain in the pots or planted 
out in the garden after dying down? I should also be 
obliged for any information with regard to forcing these 
flowers for Christmas, proper compost, Ac. ?—T. G. 

672. —Petunias, Ac., for seed.— Will someone 
please to let me know how I can best sav e seed of Petunias ? 
I tried last year, but the flowers when dead had nothing in 
them. Also Double Pyrethrum. 1 have apretty one, but the 
root is too small to divide, and I would like more of it. Is it 
possible to save the seed of it and when ? When it blossoms 
shall I put it under shelter if it rains when the flower is 
fading?— Laurel. 

673. —Climbing Niphetos Rose in a conserva¬ 
tory. — I have seen it stated in Gardenino, I think, but 
cannot put my hand on the number, that fumigating with 
Tobacco is injurious to this Rose? It would be welcome 
news to me if someone could contradict this statement. 
I have to thank “ J. C. C." and “ P. IV for kindly answer¬ 
ing former queries, and hope they will be able to do me a 
good turn again.—,J. L. W. 

674. —An unsatisfactory Cherry-tree.—I have 

a wall Cherry-tree which at the fruiting period is very 
much subject to attacks from Box-snailB, and a small insect. 
The latter causes the leaves to cripple ; the fruit is then ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and becomes quite flavourless. Perhaps l 
should have taken action while the trees were at rest, 
but there may be some remedy known by someone, and 
which can be used now?— Linum. 

675. —Plants for a greenhouse shaded by 
Vines. — I shall be obliged if someone will kindly tell me 
what would be the beBt plants to get to stock a good-sized 
greenhouse, which is, or will be, covered entirely by Vines, 
and in which they will be the chief things considered ? 
The plants are required to look well in the greenhouse, 
and also to be often brought into the house, and some for 
cutting for vases in the house.— Mrs. B., Etnumer Hill, 
Bnvdly. 

676. — A seedling Pyrus japonica.— Will someone 
kindly inform me whether it is probable there would beany- 
good variety in a number of seedling Pyrus japonica grown 
from seed, of a rosy-white variety, as in case they are all 
likely to be true to'the parent shrub it is not worth growing 
all the seedlings? At the time the Pyrus was in flower 
from which the seed was taken there was a deep crimson 
Pyrus flowering close by, and a scarlet and a dead white 
not far off.—C. R. 

677. — Throwing rubbish into a garden.— On 
one side of niv garden are some blocks of houses, the people 
in which throw out rubbish into my garden. I have several 
times spoken to the proprietors but they take no notice of 
it. The Parish Inspector of Nuisances says he cannot do 
anything for me. 1 cannot summon those that throw out 
the rubbish, as I am away all day. Can I force the 
proprietors to put netting or something up to prevent 
this, if not what can 1 do Y— J. N. Meller. 


078.— A small lawn.—I formed a small lawn early 
this year. The Grass is springing up to the height of 
lj-inch. Not having used any covering for the seed, but 
nierelv raked it in, some patches are rather thin. How 
shall I treat these ? I piesume 1 should wait till the Grass 
is mown the first time, and then resow the bare places ? I 
did not use anything to form a border. The plan I adopted 
was to sow the plot rather wider than I intend to have it 
when completely formed. I will then cut away the portions 
overlapping the'walks. Will this treatment procure a good 
firm edge ?— Linum. 

679.— Treatment of Spiraea japonica.— I potted 
up a dozen Spiraea japonica m the autumn, and put them 
in 6-inch pots into a gieenhouse in February, heated to 
45 degs. and upwards. The house is heated only at night, 
fire out through the day. When warm the plants looked 
very well till a week ago, but now the leaves have all 
shrivelled up and turned brown. The flower-stems look 
as if they will thrive. What is the reason of this ? They 
have been well supplied with water, and have water in 
saucers under them, as 1 understood I could not give 
them too much. Is this bo, or have I drowned them? 
Could the greenhouse get too hot for them ? I had it at 
sun-heat, 75 degs. to 85 degs., with, I think, plenty of 
ventilation. I shad be glad to know how to manage them 
better next year ?— Laurel. 
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680 —A cottage greenhouse.— I have a ODttage 
two stories high, and 1 am thinking of making the upper 
room into a greenhouse, 15 feet to 18 feet long, 10 feet 
wide. I should like to know the best and cheapest way 1 
of heating the same? I am thinking of trying the flue 
system, taking a 12-inch sanitary pipe for flue through the 
greenhouse, using the present ohimney in the kitchen, but 
putting a furnace in place of fire-place. Would this sys- | 
tem heat a building three stories high, as 1 am likely to 
have one which would suit better ? Would there be any 
fear of setting Are to the buildings?— Furnacb. 

681. — Coleuses and Tuberous Begonias.— will 
someone kindly state the treatment of the named 
Coleuses—Lovely Sunset, LaTette d’Or, Hart’s Conqueror, 
and Vesuvius ? 'J hey have just come from the nursery. I 
lotted them in 8-inch pots, and gave them leaf-mould and 
a little old hot-bed manure. They are about 6 inches to 7 
inches long. 1 put them in a gentle hot-bed near the 
glass, and shaded when the sun was very bright, and 
covered over again at night. Do insects attack them ? 
Must the foliage be syringed ? Can I strike cuttings 
easily, and do they require heat in the winter ?—Yor no 
Gardener. 

682. — Treatment of Roses in an unheated 
greenhouse-— On the 12th of January L ast 1 bought 
and planted some Hybrid Perpetual Rose-trees, each 
about 2} feet high, in a box in an unheated greenhouse, 
which are now covered with leaves and growing splendidly 
When ought I to put the box of Rose-trees in the open-air 
to ripen the wood? Also if 1 transplanted them in a tub 
(allowing plenty of root room), say, in September next, 
and replaced them in a greenhouse, would they flower the 
following season (1893) ? Any information as to the above, 
beat soil to be used when transplanting the Rose-trees, and 
their after treatment, will be thankfully received?— 
Prospect Hoi sb. 

683. —Tomatoes in an unheated greenhouse. 

—Last summer I grew in my unheated greenhouse several 
Triumph Tomatoes. I grew them on the one-stem system, 
cutting off side-shoots and lea\ es so as to give strength to 
the main stem. I got beautiful large heads of flowers, 
and the young Tomatoes formed perfectly—saj 1 , ten or 
fifteen on a single bunch of flower—but only one or two of 
each ever attained the usual size of Tomatoes, the others 
remained thesizeof a Pea and never grew any larger, conse¬ 
quently, I got only t wenty decent-sized Tomatoes instead 
of two hundred. Did the flowers want fertilising, and 
what is this, and how is it done ? I wish to avoid mistakes 
this summer.— Clapton. 

684. —“ Blight ” on Pear-trees.— Will someone 
kindly give me a remedy for a “ blight" which I get every 
year on my Pear-trees ? It attacks the leaves only, and 
comes in the form of a leech, a full-grown one being about 
half an inch long. They are something like a slug, and 
their bodies are a dark olive-green, and appear like jelly. 
One of the things which appears to me a mystery is : How 
do they come in the first place, because I have looked very 
carefully and can see no eggs from whence the things can 
come ? They appear as if by magic, small at first and 
gradually getting larger. They attack the trees in such 
quantities that there is often three to five on one leaf. I 
get them only on the Pear-trees. After these pests have 
attacked the trees for some three or four weeks all the 
leaves drop off. I have tried several remedies, d listing 
pepper on the leaves, washing with soapy watei:, but 
nothing seems any good. The Pears themselves come to 
nothing. I kept some of the depredators last year in a 
box like silkworms, and gave them Pear-lcaveB, but they 
dried up to nothing. If anyone can ttll me of a remedy 
I shall lie very muen obliged. —Wm. Head Hole, Seaton. 

685. —Slow-combustion stove In a green¬ 
house.—l should feel exceedingly obliged to anyone 
who has successfully used a slow-combustion stove inside 
a greenhouse if he would give one or two particulars, as I 
am thinking of purchasing one for next winter’s use ? If 
it is placed at one end of a lean-to house, 12 feet long, 8 
feet wide, and 12 feet at back will it give sufficient heat to 
maintain a night temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
the other end without injuring plants from 15 inches to 18 
inches away from the stove and piping, as there would be 
climbers and a Fern rockery at that distance ? I could 
manage to remove the plants from the coldest end in 
severe weather, but even then I should not wish the tem¬ 
perature to fall below 40 degs. at night. Also can anyone 
tell me of a reliable slow-combustion apparatus in which 
hot air would circulate in iron pipes, returning to the same 
end as the stove, to be carried along the front of the house 
under the stage ? Of course the stove would have to be 
sunk and attended to outside. As the house is a wooden 
one, would asbestos packing round the pipes where they 
pass through prevent danger of fire?—A. W. W. 

686. —Unhealthy gold and silver fish.— 1 shall 

be much obliged if anyone can tell me what is the matter 
with a number of gold and silver fish which I have kept 
for many months in full health and activity till lately ? 
They now all begin to lie on their sides at the bottom of the 
fountain basin. They do not die as a rule, because when 
they seem very bad they are removed to a pond in the 
garden, where they appear to recover. The fountain is in 
a conservatory, and plays constantly if liked, or perhaps 
not for a day or two. They are fed a little with pounded 
biscuit and sopped bread about every second or third day. 
They have always been healthy and well till about two or 
three months ago, since which time twelve or fourteen 
have gone off in the way described, but only two have 
died. There are eleven left in the fountain who seem 
wholly becalmed The water comes from a water-wheel 
in a meadow ; there is iron in it to some extent. Some 
Aponogeton is growing in a pan in the.fount&in b .sin, and 
an Arum in blossom is put in in a fl<Jwer-pot. The fountain 
basin is cleaned out every six or eight weeks. A great 
deal of stuff adheres’to the leaves of the Aponogeton and 
to the sides of the basin. There is neither sand nor stones 
now at the bottom. It used to be put, but got so dirty 
that it was long since diaeontinued. I should be much 
obliged for any information os to the possible cause? 
A great many of the gold fish have turned silver in 
colour.—C. A. M. 

087.— Vines breaking irregularly.— I have a 
lean-to Vinery 45 feet by 12 feet, border, 8 leet by 45 feet 
inside, 8 feet by 45 feet outside. The Vines are planted 
inside, and the roots come out through arches. I have 
twelve Vines, all six yearsolcjl, and they hav^ borne good 
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fruit for three years. System of pruning is the spur, and on 
a single rod. I regret to say they are breaking very badly, 
(each rod is 14 feet), the lower 6 feet, havft made their 
shoots well, and average 6 inches long now. But’the upper 
8 feet are only showing a bud here and there. About a 
month ago they began to bleed and they bled for days, not j 
on the lower part, but the upper- in fact, they still drop in 
the morning. They were all pruned early in January. 
My soil is stiff, and 2 feet down I come to yellow clay, I 
therefore took away clay 1 foot, and placed 9-inch by 6-inch 
tiles all over the bottom, not in mortar but dry, then 2-inch 
earthen drain-pipes, and then about 3 inches of stones and 
rubbish, then the mould and manure. The border is now 
about 3 feet deep, with a brick wall all round. F.arly in 
March (I4th), I pricked in 56 lb. of Thomson’s Vine-manure, 
inside and out, and about a week after that I threw a 
quantity of soapsuds over the outside border, and about 
four days after this I found the Vines bleeding dreadfully, 
mostly the upper half, and yet no sign of their breaking 
now, upon tne upper part of rods. I believe the wood 
ripened last year. The question in my mind is, have the 
roots gone down between the dry tiles at the bottom, or 
was it Thompson’s manure and the soapsuds that excited 
the roots too much about the 20th of March ? My house is 
a cold one—I mean, not heated.—F. C. C. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

370.—Plants in a London greenhouse.—will 
someone who has had experienoe kindly say with what 
plants I might hope to succeed in a greenhouse 
attached to a “ flat ’’ in the heart of London, the back wall 
of which contains the kitchen boiler, and is warm enough 
to exclude frost? Cement floor, aspect west.—R oof 
Dweller. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but reader * are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

688. —Disa incarnata (L. F.).—l do not know this 
speciee, but should say it would grow successfully if kept 
in the warm end of the Odontogiossum-house. Try it 
there.-M. B. 

689. —Th© Melon Pear (J. Brooke).—I know nothing 
of this, save what 1 read in the advertisement, and this 
says it is neither a Melon nor a Pear, but a Solanum 
(8. guatemalense). You muse purchase and try it.—J. J. 

690. —Cattleya Citrina (M. March ant).— The flower 
sent is a very good one, and I wonder such a bloom does 
not lead you to grow your own Orchids, as the buying of 
a strong-blooming plant every two or three years is not 
growing Orchids.— M. 13. 

691. — Dendroblum noblle (F. W. 0.). —I am very 
much obliged for the flower sent the second time. It, 
however, does not show upon better scrutiny any signs by 
which it may be distinguished; but mark it, and let me 
see it another season.— M. B. 

692. — Xeranthemum (Miss Snook).— This appears 
to be the name of flowers you send, and, if so, they are 
annuals which may be grown by you, but you are rather 
late. Qet some seed and sow in gentle heat at onoe, and 
jslant out when large enough some time next month.— 

693. —The Rattle-snake Orchid (Pholidota 
lmbricata)(</. Paul )—This is the name of your Orchid, 
which is a kina I have known as long as I can remember 
an Orchid. It was introduced from Nepaul nearly seventy 
years ago, so that you are quite beside the mark in think¬ 
ing it a ntw species simply because you had not Been it 
before. It is of no value.—M. B. 

694. — Oncidlum cheirophorum ( D . Hunt).— 
This gentleman says he has lately come into possession of 
a nice plant of this species, and tie asks how he is to treat 
it, ana when it flowers? Well, I suppose most of the 
plants will now be out of bloom, but they bloom through 
the early spring months, and require treatment similar to 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, and about the same tempera¬ 
ture. It is a very pretty plant, and I recommend it to the 
care of ail growers of cool Orchids.—M. B. 

695. —The Mexican Hand-plant.— C. II. M. asks 
for its name, also where it can be procured ? To the first 
part of this query, it is called Cheirostemon platan oidis in 
the scientific world. It assumes the proportions of a tree, 
but by the Mexicans it is called Macpaixochitlquahuitl, 
which should render us thankful that Mexican is not likely 
to become the universal language. It is the flower which 
bears the resemblance to the hand. I do not know where 
it can be procured—perhaps from Mr. Bull’s establishment, 
Chelsea. Try him.—J. J. 

696. —The Silver-leaved Conifer (J. B.). —This 

g entleman asks for the botanical name of the Silver-leaved 
onifer of South Africa ? I really do not know such a plant, 
but the Witteboom of the colonists is called the Silver-tree, 
and its name is Leucadcudron argenteum, but this not a 
Conifer, but a Proteaceaxms plant. It was formerly much 
valued for firewood, but the Cape colonists burned it up 
much faster than it grew, and so at the present time it is 
scarcely to be obtained. This may be the plant in ques¬ 
tion ; if you have any leaves send one. 1 can soon deter¬ 
mine its name.—J. J. 

697.—Cob logy ne orlstata (J. Newton).— This is 
the name of your plant, which is a native of Northern 
India. It has racemes of snow-white flowers, with a stain 
of yellow in the lip. These are produced from Christinas 
to the month of March. They have no scent, so that the 
flowers are extremely valuable for personal decoration for 
bail or evening party. The bulb sent appears to be 
healthy and well, and is about to commence its growth. 

I think the plant would grow stronger, and flower perhaps 
next season, if it were put into a little more warmth than 
is afforded by an ordinary greenhouse.— M. B. 

698. — Cattleya Mendeli not flowering 
(C. Chandler).— l cannot help your plants showing no 
tigna of flowering ; but what is stated about thinking that 
I have advised you to keep them too cool is surely a 
mistake, and tells me at once that you know nothing 
about Cattleyas, or you would not have made such an 
assertion, because when the growth was finished up last 
year there oould not have been any flower-sheath formed, 
and you say they are. just as they were last autumn. 


Grow them another year, and, if you do not get flower- 
sheaths before the end of this year, you may take it for 
granted you will get no flower next year, and you may 
rest assured that the reasons are one or the other of these 
two—either the plants are not yet strong enough to 
bloom, or that you do not manage them properly.—M. B. 

699. —Moving Lily of the Valley.—The proper 
time to move Lily of the Valley is about the middle 
of September. It would not be safe to move the plants 
now to clean the bed of Couch Grass as they are just coming 
into flower. Keep the Grass under by hand-weeding till 
the proper time arrives for overhauling and clearing the 
bed of rubbish. The Lily of the Valley grows best in a 
rich vegetable soil made from well-rotted Grass sods (turf) 
In autumn the beds should be well covered up with good 
partially-decayed stable-manure, which will protect them 
from the frost, and feed them for the coming spring. 

700. — Propagating Paris Daisies (D. P. R.).— 
Paris Daisies or Marguerites may be propagated both by 
cuttings and by seed. Cuttings are the simplest way and 
the quickest. Almost at all times there will be found on 
the plants shoots of robust growth and somewhat in 
advance of the blooms ; these, taken off to the length of 
3 inches or 4 inches, make capital cuttings. Put them 
into 6-inch pots, twelve cuttings in a pot, and in fine 
sandy soil; place in a gentle bottom-heat where there is 
no rank steam. At this season the cuttings should strike 
freely in almost any place, whether greenhouse, frame, or 
window. 

701. —Orchid-culture (J. D.) —\ am in receipt of 
the list. The Nos. 7, 8, and 15 require the warmest house 
you can give them during the growing season ; 15 should 
never have a lower temperature than 65 degs ; 7 and 8 
will rest very much cooler. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 10 require 
the temperature of the intermediate house, say, a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. or 70 degs. at the present time, and 
which never falls below 50 degs. or 55 degs. The remainder 
are cool-house kinds, which must be kept, say, in a 
temperature between 65 degs. and 70 degs., or as near as 
may be, and in the winter the house may fall as low as 45 
dege. without the plants suffering any harm.—M. B. 

702. —Cacti queries (F. M. if.).—The one called the 
long-leaved is a variety of Epiphyllum truncatuiu. The 
poor thing is nearly done to death, but it may recover if 
it could have a little sunshine and warmth, nothing else 
can help it. You should give it this, as the plant is a truly 
beautiful thing when in flower. These are of good size, 
rosy-red, tipped with violet. An unheated house is a poor 
receptacle for a plant from the Brazils. The prickly plant 
is some species of Mamillaria, probably M. pusilla. This is a 
native of Mexico. The flow-ers are yellow, flushed with a 
rosy hue. You must give it but very little water, and by- 
no means any manure-water. The Mamillarias require but 
very little moisture and what they get they like pure.— 
J. J. 

703. —The Bread Fruit-tree.—A Constant Reader 
says: “ Are not the fruits often sold in the streets those of 
the Bread Fruit-tree T No, my friend, but they are fruits 
of the Banana and Plantain (Musa sapienta and Musa para- 
disioca). They are mealy as eaten here, and comparatively 
tasteless, but in tropical countries they are largely eaten, 
and are very nutritious, and form a staple article of food 
with the natives. The Bread Fruit-tree is Artocarpus 
incisa, and produces a large round fruit, the inside being 
like new bread, but it is said to have but little flavour. It is 
nevertheless largely eaten by the South Sea Islanders. It 
w as when on & voy age to procure this plant that the mutiny 
and the casting away of tne captain occurred on board the 
Bounty.—J. J. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Iu.ua* 
trated, 67, Southampton-slreet, Strand , London. W.C. 

N&mes of plants.— M re. ArbtUhnot.—l, Phormium 
tenax variegatum ; 2, Aspleninm diversifolium ; 3, Pteris 

serrulata Dixoni; 4, Pteris quadriaurita.- J. Beevan.— 

The flowers sent are both different to your supposition ; 
1 is Cypripedium Godefroyie ; 2 is Cypripedium conoolor. 

- G. Watson.— i, Platyloina rotundifolia ; 2, Adi&ntum 

Sanci® Catherine ; 3, Fadyema prolifera.- C. Peel. —1, 

Odontoglossum lubeo-purpureum; 2, Odontoglossum 

Halii; 3, Masdevallia bella.- T. Green.— 1, Masdevallia 

Shuttleworthi.- G. Harris. —1, Gymnograuima calo- 

melanos ; 2, Pteris Kingiana.- E. Taylor.— Cypripedium 

hirsutissimum.- Mrs. Godson.— Oncidium Barcodes.- 

II. Weston.—I, Selaginelia GaleottI; 2, Davallia elegans; 

3, Callipteris Malabarica ; 4, Selagiuella viticulosa.- C. 

Lowther .—Dendrobium lituiflorum.- J. W. C.— Jaok- 

in-the-Green, a variety of Primula vulgaris.- E. T. — 

Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans).- Paphos.— 

Not a Fern, but Selaginelia Kraussiana, also commonly 
known os Lycopodium denticulatum.-.— T. D. Lawson. — 
All Narcissi: 1, Narcissus Emperor; 2, N. Horsfleldi; 3, 

N. Pseudo-Naroissus ; 4, N. Leedsi; 5, Insufficient.- 

Fern.—Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens).- Miss 

Ii. Chambie, co. Tyrone.—Snake's Head Fritillary (Fri til- 

laria Meleagris).- Mr. R Greening .—Berberis steno- 

phylla. _ ____________ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Joel.— Send specimens of the bordering’ plant you wish 

to know about.- A. IF. W. — Frigi-domo. This can be 

procured almost through any seedsman, who will quote 

prioes.- E. M. MeUo.— Apply to Messrs. Osman & Co., 

132, Commercial-street, London, K. 


Catalogues received.— stove and Greenhouse and 
other Plants. Messrs. Wm. Clibran & Son, Oldfield Nur¬ 
series, Altrincham, Cheshire .—Redding Plants , Dahlias, 
New Roses , Seeds, dec. Messrs. Dicksons (limited). The 
Nurseries, Chester. 
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FORCED PLANTS AFTER BLOOMING. 

Or all the various good hardy flowering shrubs 
which are amenable to pot culture for forcing, 
whether to supply cut bloom or as effective 
plants for the conservatory, there is nothing 
that surpasses the well-known Deutzia gracilis 
either for freenesa of flowering or the ease with 
which it may be grown. It has also another 
excellent property, that of lasting in good con¬ 
dition for a considerable time. I suppose h&jrdly 
anyone fails to flower it well under ordinary 
methods of forcing when a good growth has 
been made the previous season. To bring the 
plants into this condition they must not be neg¬ 
lected after the blooming period, for therein 
lies the secret of success for the next season. 
There is a weakness, or probably want of 
thought, on the part of some growers respecting 
hardy forced plants which should be dispelled. 
It is that of overlooking the requirements of the 
plants at this particular time. When the 
Deutzia has done good service it is sometimes 
placed in the most out-of-the-way position, pos¬ 
sibly out-of-doors, being considered of no par¬ 
ticular value or any consequence for the time 
being. The result of this is that the plant re¬ 
ceives such a check to its vital functions as to 
necessitate a year’s interval before growth can 
again be made that will be productive of 
flower. Thus one season is lost entirely, and 
occasions thereby the growing of double the 
amount of plants to meet the requirements. 
With but ordinary attention, such as one could 
give to the Indian Azaleas after flowering, 
this may be easily overcome. As soon as the 
plants in successive batches are passed their best 
the flower-spikes should be picked off and 
weakly-looking wood foreshortened. My advioe 
is, do not put this work off for a more convenient 
time, but do it at once. When done, the plants 
should be put into a brisk growing temperature, 
such as a vinery well advanced with a goodly 
amount of humidity. Here they will Boon start 
into fresh growth, and if in good condition at 
the roots, strong shoots will be made. The 
Deutzia does not, like some plants, object at 
this time to being shaded, but rather seems to 
like it. As soon as the growth is completed, the 
plants should be gradually hardened off, ulti¬ 
mately being stood out-of-doors about the first 
week in June in a rather shaded spot for a few 
days, and afterwards fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine to ripen the growth. The best way is to 
plunge the pots to the rim in coal-ashes for the 
summer; in fact, they can remain thus until 
again wanted for forcing. The pots will in 
this way (and roots also) be protected against 
severe frosts. The Deutzia delights in an 
abundance* of water from the time of beini 
fairly started into active growth right through 
the season until the foliage shows signs of 
dropping. Whilst in flower they should not on 
any account be allowed to suffer from drought, 
otherwise the blossoms will drop prematurely. 
With an annual top-dressing of good rich soil but 
little potting is needed in the case of full-sized 
specimens. Y oung plants growing on, of course, 
require potting up to t^emze at which " ’ 
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found most useful Another good method of 
cultivation is to cut the plants down nearly 
close to the pots after flowering, carefully pre¬ 
serving the suckers issuing forth from the base 
in this (and every instance). These young 9hoots 
will then make a much stronger growth than 
would otherwise be the case. This is a very good 
plan for plants of medium size and those chiefly 
required for cutting. As a variation in the style 
of growth, instead of bush plants, informal 
pyramids could be easily had by using one stake 
only to each plant. Another and capital plan is 
to grow a few as standards upon clear stems of 
about 2 feet; the heads of these need not be in 
any way of a formal character. When the wood 
is in a semi-hard state it is a good time to take 
cuttings for propagating; these strike freely 
enough if kept close until rooted, and may be 
either struck in a cold pit as in gentle heat, the 
latter process being rather more expeditious. 
As the spring - time advances ana growth 
commences out-of-doors, there is sometimes 
a disposition to develop very small and 
insignificant flowers. But the plants should 
be moving on und6r glass before tniB is likely to 
occur; it may then happen if the plants are 
kept in quite a cool-house, but 1 have never 
known it to occur when treated liberally. For 
pot culture I prefer a rather stiff loam; this 
will be found more enduring without exciting 
extra strong growth for a season or two, ana 
then a tendency to quite the opposite. Pot- 
bound plants whilst in growth should be freely 
supplied with liquid-manure of moderate 
strength. Those forced early one year should 
be again chosen for the first supply, being dis¬ 
posed to start more readily than the later ones. 

Azalea mollis (both single and double varie¬ 
ties) are superb plants for early forcing ; the soft 
yet showy colours of their blossoms always 
causing them to stand out as quite distinctive 
features. For cutting, the double kinds are the 
best, lasting in good condition better than the 
singles, travelling better also when packing has 
to be resorted to. The hardy Ghent Azaleas 
with double flowers are also extremely valuable 
for early forcing, being equally as reliable as 
the afore-named. These plants are, as a rule, 
grown to a good useful size in the open, and 
when well studded with bloom taken up and 
potted. Being, however, a hardy shrub, it 
must not be thought that the process of potting, 
or the soil selected for the purpose, need no 
particular care. More mistakes are probably 
made in the potting than in the soil. The 
potting should be done as carefully and in the 
same manner as if Indian Azaleas were being 
dealt with. The peat, or peat with some fibrous 
loam, should be of good quality, although it 
is not essential to be of such a character 
best suits the greenhouse varieties; a softer 
or more spongy peat will suit them very well. 
Always pot firmly, taking care that no cavi¬ 
ties are left around the sides. Plants thus 
treated will continue to do good service for 
some years without any fresh potting, being more 
productive of flower, even wnen getting some¬ 
what starved, than for the first season or two 
after potting. True, a fine display is made the 
spring after they are potted up, probably better 
tnan ever afterwards. Of the two, the amount 


of bloom then obtained is in excess when looked 
upon as only a decorative plant, from the fact 
of not being toned down by fresh green leafage, 
as in after years. The second season the plants 
do not, as a rule, flower nearly so well, but 
after that another good result will be obtained ; 
thus by having two sets of plants for successive 
year® the difficulty is overcome. Those which one 
season only yield a few trusses each, can be turned 
toaccount for cutting, so that none need be wasted. 
Care must be taken of the plants when out of 
bloom, treating them then as advised for the 
Deutzi&s. They will complete their growth 
better, and the same will be found more sturdy 
and robust if the plants are exposed to the light. 
Full exposure during the summer season, the pots 
being plunged, suits them admirably. Taken 
on the whole, they do not require quite so much 
water as the Deutzias, nor should they have any 
more than weak solutions of liquid-manure when 
pot-bound. 

Lilacs bought in small pots (of which 
Charles X. is a good type) always flower well 
the first season. These as soon as out of bloom 
should be pruned back moderately hard and be 
encouraged to make another growth. Later on, 
when hardened off, these plants can either be 
planted out the same season or allowed to stand 
over the following spring before that work is 
done. I doubt if there is much gain in doing it 
the first year, for not many roots will, as a rule, 
be made before growth again commences. When 
planted out, good soil should be chosen, the 
outer parts of the mass of roots being broken up 
before, planting. The growth made during that 
season should again produce a good crop of bloom 
buds. In hot, dry weather, watering must be 
attended to regularly. When lifted, the plants 
will require larger pots than before, proportionate 
to the progress they have made. 

Spirjea confusa and S. Thunbergi I have 
not forced as yet, but what 1 can see of their re¬ 
quirements they should be treated in a similar 
manner to the Deutzias. Andromedas and Kal- 
mias should also be planted out, being treated 
in the same way minus the pruning. PrunuB 
sinensis alba fl. -pi. does well under the method 
of culture advised for the double Deutzias. 
This useful plant ought to be more grown than 
it is, large bushes being most effective whilst 
in flower. The Guelder Rose, or Viburnum 
Opulus, when taken care of, may be retained in 
good condition from year to year in pots. Com¬ 
pared with Deutzias, it requires rather more 
pot room, otherwise the same culture will suit 
it. Staphylea colchica should be treated the 
same a 9 the Lilacs to get neat, compact plants. 

Rhododendrons. —For forcing, the early- 
flowering kinds should be the chief ones to rely 
upon. 1 have oiten wondered why the varieties 
of Noble&num are not more grown for this pur¬ 
pose ; this and the other early-flowering kinds, 
which, as a rule, are caught by spring frosts, 
should be those most relied upon for bringing 
on steadily under glass. These, if well carid 
for an d treated after the manner of Indian 
Azaleas, except as regards heat and moisture 
whilst ma kin g growth, will continue to give a 
good return from year to year. Plants in large 
pots of these varieties are most effective for co« - 
•ervatory deooretioD. j | f n> m P> 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

As Azaleas go out of bloom remove the dead flowers and 
seeds, and apply the syringe vigorously previous to plac¬ 
ing them in a house or pit, where a warm, close atmos¬ 
phere can be given for a time to get the plants into growth. 
Any plants which require larger pots may be repotted in 
about a fortnight, using good fibrous peat and sand, and 
ramming the soil in firmly with the potting-stick. Any 
Heaths, Epoorises, or other hard-wooded plants which re¬ 
quire putting into shape Bhould have what little attention 
is needed os soon as they go out of bloom, and as soon 
os the new growth breaks away repot if necessary. 
Young plants of Genistas should be shifted on, and 
the growth be regularly pinched bock to get them 
bushy and dwarf during the growing season. Fuchsias 
are now coming into bloom, and will benefit from liquid- 
manure two or three times a week. Plants which are in a 
growing state and are required for late blooming, must 
not be allowed to get pot-bound till the blossoms are 
wanted, as nothing will prevent a pot-bound plant from 
flowering. A thin shade is useful for Fuchsias, but a heavy 
one will draw up the growth and give the flowering 
sprays a spindling appearance. Sow balsams for succes¬ 
sion, and pot on plants already up. Grow near the glass, 
and keep well supplied with water, giving liquid-manure 
when the blooming stage is reached. Cockscombs will do 
best in the hot-bra. Cyclamens raised early in autumn 
and which are intended for early blooming will soon be 
ready to go into 5-inch pots. They will do in cold-frames 
in summer, but must have a thin shade over them during 
the hottest partof the day. Moisture both in the atmosphere 
and also at the root is necessary to keep them moving on 
rapidly later on when the growth is well developed. Ven¬ 
tilation may be freely given to harden and mature the 
foliage and the crowns of the bulbs where the blossoms 
will form in October and November. Spring-sown plants 
are now growing rapidly, and are about ready for shifting on 
into larger pots. Prick off the first lot of seedling Prim¬ 
ulas and Cinerarias as soon as large enough to handle. 
Use the camers-hair brush to fertilise Calceolarias where 
seeds are required. Primulas ripening seeds must be kept 
in a light cool-house. Young comparatively late-sown 
plants are the best for seed purposes, as they blossom at a 
time when the pollen may be more freely distributed. 
Give a further look round climbers on the roofs, walls, 
pillars, Ac., to keep things in trim. Ventilation should 
be given freely now, and a little air may be left on at 
night when the weather becomes settled. Fresh air has a 
strengthening influence upon both growth and blossoms, 
and this has a deterrent effect upon insects and other ail¬ 
ments to which all plants are more or less subject. Zonal 
Pelargoniums intended for winter flowering should now be 
in 5-inch pots in cold-frames, sheltered at night, but very 
freely exposed during the day. White and Yellow Mar¬ 
guerites should have liquid-manure, and if very large 
plants are required shift on into larger pots, and keep in a 
light position. 

Stove. 

Young plants of all flowering subjects should be pinched 
back to get a strong base ; this refers to such climbers as 
Allamandas. Pinching on a young growing specimen multi¬ 
plies the flowering shoots, which, if trained in the light near 
the glass and well supported with weak liquid-manure, 
will develop blossoms later on. Orchids and other flower¬ 
ing subjects in baskets will require dipping in a tub or 
tank of tepid water occasionally to ensure the proper dis¬ 
tribution of moisture among the roots, without whioh the 
plants will lose colour. Gloxinias will now be in good con¬ 
dition, and should not be crowded. Give liquid-manure, 
and shade from bright sunshine. A damp atmosphere is 
indispensable. If leaves can lie spared from any of the 
choice varieties they will root and form bulbs during the 
summer. The easiest way of striking leaf-outtings is to 
plant the stems of the leaves in pots of sandy peat or leaf- 
mould, of course keeping the leaves intact, or they will 
form bulbs if the midrib of the leaves are cut through and 
laid flat on the top of pots of sandy soil, weighted with a 
stone or something to keep them down. Shifted on Achi- 
menes, and put neat stakes to the young shoots to open 
them out. Gesneras of the cinnabarina and zebrina sec¬ 
tions, to do them justice, should be grown in a dose warm 
pit. The soil in which Gesneras are potted Bhould be 
sandy peat and leaf-mould. Cuttings of Crotons and 
other stove foliage plants will root now. Dracaenas and 
other plants intended for creating tropical effects in the 
sheltered parts of the grounds during the summer should 
shortly be “cooled down” by removing to a house with a 
lower temperature. Strike cuttings of the young shoots 
of Gardenias, and shift on young stook into larger pots. 
Try and get rid of mealy-bug by dipping in insecticides. 
I am thankful to say the inealy-bug does not give me much 
trouble now, as the houses are new, and the stock has been 
introduced with care. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Tomatoes may be grown now in the uuheated house if 
required. They give less trouble perhaps in a general way 
when planted out in the borders, but in a small way to grow a 
few Tomatoes for home consumption they will succeed very 
well in any thing that will hold half-a-bushel or so of soil. 
Boxes answer very well, as will also tubs or large pots. In 
setting out the plants leave room for the application of 
top-dressings. A regular system of earthing up has benefi¬ 
cial effects upon Tomatoes underglass with a circumscribed 
root space. Cucumbers have often been well grown in a 
small unheated greenhouse. The plants should not be put 
out too early, not before June, and should be bedded on 
stable-manure to give them a start, and to supply nourish¬ 
ment to the roots afterwards. Plenty of moisture and not 
much ventilation will ensure rapid growth. Grapes of the 
hardy early varieties are often grown without fire-heat— 
the Black Hamburgh and Royal Muscadine are perhaps 
the best. As regards what may or may not be done in one 
small house a good deal depends upon the intelligence and 
time brought to bear upon the work. There is no reason 
why one man should succeed in growing many things in 
the same little house and another fail altogether, 
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exoept the personal one, which combines energy with 
thoughtfulness. Success in anything is more often built 
up by mastering the small details than in the larger things 
which appear to lie on the surface. There are so many 
little things, all more or less important, which are generally 
overlooked in the management of garden work. For in¬ 
stance, at this season a carelessness about the arrangement 
of the drainage in the bottom of the pots may lead to a 
waterclogged condition of the soil, and a sickly state of 
the plant. This is only one of the many details, all of 
which are important. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Ferns are always beautiful when planted in wire baskets. 
Pretty well all species and varieties of Ferns may be grown 
in baskets under glasa Those which do not readily 
assume a trailing habit of growth may have the base of 
the baskets hidden with Club Mosses or Selaginellas, or 
some other trailing plant. I have used Sedum oarneum 
variegatum, Panfcum v&rieg&tum, Cissus discolor, 
Tradescantias, and other things with effect. Fuchsia 
procumbens has rather a pretty effect growing beneath 
a Maiden-hair Fern in a basket. The Ferns and 
Fuchsias can be planted together when the basket is filled, 
and both will in due time fulfil their missions. 

Window Gardening. 

I notice as I walk about that a few of the most venture¬ 
some spirits are bringing out their window-boxes, but it is 
rather early yet to fill boxes with tender things unless 
they can be kept in a sheltered position for a time. Good 
soil is a necessity, whether one depends upon seeds such 
as Mignonette or annuals, or fills the boxes in the orthodox 
fashion with “Geraniums," Marguerites, Caloeolarias, 
Lobelias, Fuchsias, Ac. Tuberous Begonias would be a 
success in window-boxes if they got water enough. This 
is the weak point in outside window gardening. The 
plants after the first few weeks do not get enough water, 
either from carelessness about them or a misconception 
as to their wants. The same remark applies—though, 
perhaps, in a less degree—to outside winaow-boxes at all 
seasons of the year. Shrubs in winter often perish for 
want of water. Fuchsias are not much grown now as 
window-plants, either inside or out. This is a loss, 1 
think, as no other plant exactly takes the place of the 
Fuchsia, and Fuchsias never die if well cared for. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Look over Roses frequently to destroy maggots, 
whether in the bud or curled up in the tender leaves. 
Green-fly will also have to be reckoned with. But there 
are plenty of insecticides for dealing with green-fly, and 
there is Tobacco-powder always handy. Weed and top- 
dress the rockery. Old leaf-mould mixed with a little 
sand forms a good mixture for placing round delicate sub¬ 
jects. There should be a rockery in every garden to pro¬ 
vide a well-drained site for beautiful but delicate plants 
that cannot be grown elsewhere. To my mind this is one 
of the most interesting phases of gardening. Bedding 
plants in temporary struotures hardening off must not be 
left altogether uncovered at night till the leaves are suffi¬ 
ciently hardened to bear exposure. This gradual harden¬ 
ing of the foliage is most important. The seasons some¬ 
how seem at present out of joint. Twenty years ago I 
used to begin bedding out by the middle of May. There 
was so much of it to do it was necessary to begin early. 
Now the end of the month is quite early ehough tb bed out 
anything except Calceolarias and Stocks and Asters. The 
latter, if well hardened, may be planted out at any time now. 
Give liquid-manure to Roses. Water and mulch newly- 
planted trees and shrubs. Herbaceous plants set out this 
spring should also have some help in this way. With care 
anything in the way of Evergreens or hardy plants gene¬ 
rally may yet he planted. It is late, of course, for such 
work, but anything planted in this month will grow very 
well, and necessity sometimes compels one to do things 
later than the orthodox time. 1 am not a believer in 
orthodox time for doing anything; it savours too much of 
rule of thumb. Stake and tie Carnations, and other 
border plants which will shortly require support. Tie 
loosely. Young hands often do a lot of mischief by tying 
growing shoots and stems too tight. 

Fruit Garden. 

Continue disbudding Peaches, Nectarines, Ac., and the 
moment a green or black-fly is seen duet with Tohaooo- 
powder. It is perhaps hardly safe to entirely remove the 
covering yet, though the trees now should on mild nights 
be fully exposed. Give liquid-manure or diluted house 
sewage to Pears and Apples on dwarfing stocks. Old trees 
will also derive benefit from an application of liquid- 
manure in any form if the said trees have been bearing 
freely and not making too much wood. The time to sup¬ 
port a fruit-tree is when it is in the bearing mood. Liquid- 
manure would not do any good to trees running away into 
wood. The common opinion is that root-pruning should 
be done in autumn, but there is no reason why any tree 
which is making too much wood should not have its roots 
checked now, and not wait another season. If the syringe 
is used freely for two or three weeks afterwards the dam¬ 
age will soon be repaired. Of course, this season is not 
the best for operating on large old trees, the check would 
be too great; but the roots of young trees are so active 
just now that no harm would be done by lifting or short¬ 
ening them sufficiently to cheok over-luxuriant growth. 
Try one tree first and watch results. Ventilating fruit 
forcing-houses latterly with the continuance of easterly 
winds has be«n a somewhat difficult business. When the 
wind is cold and the sun bright pieoes of hexagon netting 
tacked over the ventilators temper the oold wind. Do 
not let lateral growth extend unduly ; if a knife is required 
in my opinion they have extended too much. Keep up a 
genial atmosphere In the vinery where Grapes are colour¬ 
ing by using moisture in sufficient quantity on the surface 
of the borders. The frosty nights have to some extent 
blackened the early blossoms of Straw’berries where un¬ 
protected, but it would not be an expensive business to 
afford shelter. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Hoeing is work of the greatest possible importance now. 
Weeds grow apace, and if not destroyed when small will 
give endless trouble; besides, it oosts less to keep a 
garden clean than weedy, and the young plants just up 
will benefit so much from having the soil stirred amongst 
them frequently. Insects of all kinds, including snails and 


slugs, are scattered by a free use of Hie hoe. Thin Carrots 
and Parsnips as soon as large enough. 1 generally draw a 
■mall hoe through the rows in such a manner as to lease 
the plants when singled out at regular distances apart; 
the singling may be left a few days after the hoe has been 
through the drills, and should be done after a shower, as 
then there will be less disturbance of the soil around the 
plants left. Dust soot over young Onions. Make new 
plantations of Globe Artichokes as soon as young offsets 
can be obtained. Where unprotected old stools will 
probably have been hit hard by the frost, and will be late 
in starting. Plant Asparagus as soon as the young growth 
is through the ground. I have planted with success as 
late as the middle of June. French Beans and Scarlet 
Runners may be planted In open quarters now. Make a 
last planting of Broad Beans. Finish sowing Beet; the 
long-rooted kinds are best for sowing now. Harden off 
Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrow’s, and Ridge Cucumbers in 
cold-frames to be ready to plant out when the settled 
weather comes. Well-hardened plants of Marrows and 
Cucumbers may be set out under handlights any time now. 
On very cold nights a little straw or long litter may be laid 
on the glasses. Priok out seedlings of Brooooli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Ac., to get strong while the land is prepared for 
them. Clear off runaway Greens, and prepare trenches 
for early Celery. The tops of the ridges may be planted 
with Lettuces or French Beans. Sow’ Lettuces every 
three weeks now, and French Breakfast Radishes every 
ten days. Sow sucoessional crops of Peas as soon aa the 
preceding crop is through the ground. On porous ground 
sow Marrow Peas in trenches well manured, the manure 
being forked in the bottom of the trench. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In most of the southern counties well-hardened bedding 
plants of the more robust varieties, such as Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums (“Geraniums”), Verbenas, Lobelias, Fuchsias, 
and so forth, may now be put out safely. Petunias, too, 
when grown quietly along in a cool temperature, with 
plenty of air and little or no shade, are very hardy, and 
will endure a few degrees of frost unharmed. The aspect 
and situation as to shelter, Ac., have a considerable influ¬ 
ence upon the proper time to begin putting out the bed¬ 
ding plants; but as town gardens are always more or less 
sheltered the work may usually be commenoed a little 
earlier there than outside ; but in any case do not tie in 
too great a hurry, but wait until night frosts seem to have 
disappeared. The best way to obtain an immediate effect 
is to turn out good, strong plants from 3-inch to 44-inch 
pots rather thickly in the beds. If well established and 
hardened, these sustain but a very slight check, and settle 
down to work almost directly. Though somewhat more 
costly in the first place, these are much lees troublesome, 
as well as far more satisfactory, afterwards than the tiny 
plants dibbled out from boxes, of which such immense 
quantities are now grown and sold. These require not 
only much greater oare in planting, but in watering also 
for some time, and even need in some oases to be shaded 
from hot Bun. Plant out seedling Stocks, Asters, and 
others into beds of good, rich soil. Stocks enjoy a liberal 
admixture of old lime or mortar-rubbish with the soil, 
while that for Asters and Zinnias can scarcely be too rich 
compatible with perfect sweetness. Newly-planted her¬ 
baceous stuff must be kept supplied with water at the root 
as required, and a layer or mulch of half-decayed manure, 
spent Hops, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or the like, laid on 
sifter a good soaking has been given, checks evaporation 
and prolongs the good effect of the moisture considerably. 
Hollyhocks raised from seed early in the year must be 
planted out at onoe, or they will not bloom this season. 
Give them deep, rich soil and plenty of water and liquid- 
manure in dry weather. Established plants should have a 
mulch of manure and a.good soaking or water now and then 
in dry weather. Tomatoes under glass are growing fast 
now, and if got out early will be forming fruit. During the 
early stages they may be freely sprinkled overhead on fine 
days, but as soon as the first blooms expand a moderately 
dry atmosphere should be maintained. If the blooms do 
not set freely of their own accord, pass a feather lightly 
over each expanded truss on every bright day between 11 
and 12 a.m. Plants for outdoor fruiting may be put out 
now in sheltered spots. Prepare beds for Tuberous 
Begonias, working in plenty of good leaf-mould or spent 
Hops in a half-decayed condition. B. G. R. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 21 at 
to May 28th. 

Just commenced planting beds in the flower garden ; the 
“Geraniums,” A©.,being well hardened off, will take no 
harm, even should a degree or two of frost, which is not 
unlikely, come. The difficulty of planting a garden of oon • 
siderable size is to get out of the beaten track, and away 
from the stereotyped masses of scarlet and yellow. Some¬ 
thing more will be done with such soft neutral tints as 
Heliotropes of different shades, soft pink-coloured “Gera¬ 
niums,” instead of so much scarlet, and in any bed where 
there is a difficulty in balancing the oolours mixtures are 
always available, and there is the ever-increasing demand 
for flowers for cutting, and to meet this demand good 
hardy plants must be set out in quantity. One of the 
most useful plants for cutting is the Gaillandia gran diflora 
maxima, and this from its suooessive character of bloom¬ 
ing will make a splendid object in the garden. Last year 
a mass of this was a perpetual attraction, and one might 
cut and come again daily without destroying its effective- 
ness for the position it oocupied. Aroth*r very useful 
cutting plant is the Gypsophila panicu ats; this I have 
in patches in a long border with other u efnl cutting 
things. One bed will be planted with Calliopsis in variety. 
The plants have been started under glass, and pricked out 
to get strong. They will also be pegged down at first to 
get the ground well oovered, and then they make a very 
graceful bed. The reason why these Oaliiopsis are gene¬ 
rally such gawky, weedy-looking things is that they 
are sown too thick and not sufficiently thinned early 
in the season. With a little pinching in and pegging 
down at first this makes a very distinct bedding plant 
that will go on flowering all the season if the seeds are 
picked off, and as regards sucoessional blooming, it 
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»n advantage to cut the flower* freely for the rooms. 
Tomatoes in frames waiting to go out are uncovered 
dl day, the lights being drawn off. I shall have them 
*ot out shortly, frost or no frost, as so many plants in 
pots make so much watering. Cleared out and prepared 
'rames for Cucumbers and Melons. Thinned fruits of 
Tomatoes in the early-house. Have discontinued the fer¬ 
tilisation of blossoms from lack of time, and with a warm 
genial atmosphere, freely ventilated, the blossoms should 
well now. Top-dressed Cucumbers. A little warm 
soil is scattered over the borders in the Cucumber-house 
every week ; the roots then continue working through, 
ind seem to enjoy this rich dressing. The plants in bear¬ 
ing take a good deal of water now, which is always given 
niththe chill off, and mixed with a stimulant of some 
kind. Sometimes one thing is used and sometimes 
another—weak always, as I do not believe in strong 
stimulants for anything. Made up a Mushroom-bed in 
the open air under a north wall. I have now plenty of 
manure, and I shall spawn it from a previous bed, so it 
virtually costs nothing beyond the labour, and there are 
never too many Mushrooms if they are good and free from 
insects. Sowed Spinach at fortnightly intervals. The 
Winter Spinach is at present full of growth, and I shall 
keep this in condition as long as possible. 1 find as soon 
as it begins to “run,” if cut over with a knife, a new growth 
starts away, which comes on in succession, and it is as 
well to let the plants exhaust themselves in making soft, 
succulent growth as in bolting up into blosBom. Hoed 
among growing crops everywhere. All the time which 
uin be spared from other work is now devoted to hoeing, 
and it is not wise for a gardener to reckon his time too 
closely now. There have been many days in winter w’ben 
next to nothing could be done. Sowed a bed of Rampion. 
This is not much grown, but it is useful for salads. The 
seed is very minute, and must be very lightly cov ered. 
Itampion produces a white fleshy root, not unlike a Tur¬ 
nip Radian, and is very crisp and of a nutty flavour. 
Sowed tender Herbs on a south border. These include 
Basil, Marjoram, and Summer Savory. 


with the staple, and the trench is ready to re¬ 
ceive the plants.—J. CL C. 

639. — Tomatoes for show. — This 

depends upon the convenience for growing them. 
To obtain ripe Tomatoes on the first of August 
the plants snould be raised by the middle of 
March at latest, and should be grown on with¬ 
out check till April and then planted out under 

g lass. When there are means of heating the 
ouse in cold, damp weather, Sutton’s Perfection 
is a good variety. Ham Green Favourite is 
very handsome when well finished, but not so 
large as Perfection. —E. H. 

- Plants from seed sown early in March 

will begin to ripen their, first fruits in July, but it 
is better to start earlier still than this, the finest 
and most productive plants being sown in 
January or the beginning of February. The 
fruit of a good type of Perfection is unsurpassed 
in beauty, and there is no better variety for 
exhibition purposes in cultivation.—B. C. R. 

647.— Bed for Cucumbers. — Do not 
mix all the ingredients named together. The 
Grass and horse-droppings should be placed in 
the bottom of the bed to generate a little heat 
to start the plants. On this place the turfy- 
loam, dressed with a little soot, and when the 
warmth has penetrated the soil set out the 
plants. Though stable-manure is desirable to 
form'the foundation of a Cucumber-bed, it is not 
absolutely necessary if some other fermenting 
material can be had. —E. H. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. - Leave out the Grass-cuttings altogether, 

—” and put five or six parts of the loam to one of 

EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. horse-droppings (which, if fresh, should be 

Few vegetables are more appreciated than the i thoroughly dried before using), and this, with 
early spring Cabbages, and the sooner they can I just a dash of soot, will grow the plants well, 
be had the more highly 
are they prized, and 
whether "they be grown 
for home supply or for 
market sales, they will 
repay the grower for a 
little extra attention as 
well, and probably better 
than any other green crop 
that can b« cultivated in 
the open air. One of the 
tirst considerations is a 
really good quick-heart 
ing sort, auch as Early 
York, Wheeler’s Imperial 
(here figured), or Early 
Rainham. Sow the seed 
about the first week in 
July, so as to have nice 
sturdy plants for putting 
out in September, and as 
the Potatoes are lifted, 
dig over the ground and 
put out the plants in rows 
about feet apart, and 
the plants about 1 foot 
from each other; keep the surface soil stirred If the loam is light, fibrous, and rich, you may 
amongst them to promote growth, and leave out the manure altogether, keeping the 

before the winter comes on draw a little plants going with liquid stimulants afterwards ; 
soil up to the stems to protect them from but I like to use a little, all the same.—B. C. R. 

"ii" 661.— Cucumber-fruits dying.— A low 
temperature surrounding the plants and too 
much moisture and want of sufficient warmth 
in the soil are the causes of your failure. The 
night temperature has no doubt been much tco 
low r . When such is the case the atmospheric 
moisture is invariably in excess of the require 
ments of the plants. In growing Cucumbers, 
act on the principle of the more heat the more 
moisture, both in the soil and in the air of the 
house. If you find the temperature in the early 
morning under 70 degs., do not syringe the 
plants or damp the borders or floor after 3 p.m. 
—J. C. C. 

652.— Cucumbers for show.— Sow the seeds the 
first week in April, and then you will be able to make a 
choice of several fruits on each plant. A good type of 
Telegraph is yet hard to beat, and Sutton’s A1 is a 
splendid show variety.—B. C. R. 

042 .— Early Potatoes.— Do not cut down the I’otato- 
tops ; they want more air. Draw some earth up round 
the stems.—E. H. 

63J. — Ants and Tomato-plants.— You 

may have a good number of ants running over the 
Tomato-plants, but I think you are wrong in 
supposing that they kill them. Woodlice are, 
I expect, your enemies, and these you must 
get rid of, or you will always be troubled 
with them. These insects get into any little 
holes during the day and come out at night. 


When the soil round the plants is fairly 
dry, move up the surface ana search for the 
enemy. To get rid of the ants place saucers 
about with a little sweet oil or treacle in over the 
bottom ; they will get set fast in either of these 
materials and cannot get out.—J. C. C. 



Cabbage 


Wheeler’s Imperial.” Eneraved from a photograph sent by Mr. 
J. Mayle, 124, Parliament-street, Derby. 


frost, "and unless it proves exceptionally 
severe, they will keep growing gently nearly 
all the winter, and as the days lengthen 
they will advance rapidly and form hearts 
while yet quite small. In market, even when 
Broccoli is very cheap, these little Cabbages 
are sure to sell freely at a good price ; for this 
season, although the weather has been unusually 
trying, I have seen some fine patches of these 
little Cabbages marketed at a good price, and 
the land cropped again with Potatoes before 
the 1st of May. Now, although a good many 
say there is no skill required to grow a Cab¬ 
bage, I can answer for it that there is, and that 
the crop repays a little of such skill right well. 

J. G. H. 


6*29. — Bone-manure for Celery.— 

Ground bones may be used in trenches for Celery 
with good results if you do not require the 
plants to grow to a large size in a short time. 
You must understand that bone-manure is 
much slower in its action than that from the 
farmyard or an old hot-bed ; but it will answer 
for ordinary purposes. You must dig up the 
bottom of tne trench first, and after breaking up 
the soil nice and fine, spread 1 pint of the 
manure in every 3 feet length of the tjench. 
Gently fork up the soil Igain^ sy 


the trench, 


FRUIT. 

040.— Apple-trees on a wall.—1 have 
grown both Apple and Pear-trees as oblique 
cordons, and to nil the wall quickly two cordons 
only should be grown from one tree, and in that 
case the trees should be planted 3 feet apart, 
allowing a space between each cordon of 18 
inches ; this will allow 9 inches on each side for 
the development of the spurs, and they require 
as much to admit of sun and air having free 
access to the fruit. The cordons may be trained 
at an angle of 45 degs.—J. D. E. 

- If it is intended to grow single cordons 
obliquely on a wall, you may plant them 2h feet 
apart and train them at an angle of about 
35 degs. Writing from ex|erience of the be¬ 
haviour of my own Apple-trees, trained as hori 
zontal cordons away from walls, growing in a 
good soil. I should say it would be better to 
have double or triple cordons trained vertically 
for a wall, as so many of the strong-growing 
sorts of Apples, including most of the Pear- 
mains, make such vigorous growth that they 
require severe root-pruning or annual lifting to 
get them into bearing. After being planted 
Four years my trees are so vigorous that last 
summer I decided not to prune them, and 
allowed the shoots to grow their own way. 
During the winter I cut the growths half-way 
back ; in this condition they will be allowed to 
remain growing in the form of a hedge.—J. C. C. 

631.— Melons for exhibition. — The 
plants should now be strong and ready to go out, 
to have ripe fruit by August 1st, and there should 
be a genial hot-bed ready to receive them, as 
Melons good enough for exhibition cannot be 
grown without a genial bottom-heat. Seeds 
should be sown not later than middle of April. 
Hero of Lockinge is a good variety, but the 
culture has as much to do with prize-winning as 
the variety.—E. H. 

—— No time should be lost in sowing the 
seed to have fruit ripe by August 1st: Three 
months are none, too long to perfect a crop of 
Melons from the time the seed is sown. Green- 
fleshed Melons are by some considered to be of the 
best flavour, though this is entirely a matter of 
opinion. Hero of Lockinge, William Tillery, 
Golden Perfection, and Victory of Bath are 
all quite good in that section. Scarlet Gem, 
Premier, and Blenheim Orange are well known 
scarlet-fleshed varieties of easy cultivation. If 
for frame work, I would strongly recommend the 
first in each section.—S. P. 

576.— Killing caterpillars.— The Goose¬ 
berry-caterpillars may be killed by syringing 
them with the following mixture : 12 lb. of soft- 
soap, with the extract from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips, 
well boiled, to 100 gallons of water. This is a safe 
and sure remedy. Various poisonous substances 
are sometimes used, but when the fruit is fit to 
gather for tarts or otherwise they are dangerous, 
as some may adhere to the fruit. The bushes 
should be syringed with plain water the next 
day after the dressing just advised.—G. S. S. 

586.— Stopping Vines.— It is not wise to 
allow the laterals to extend far without stopping, 
whether the Vines are in bloom or not, because 
they not only exclude light, but a check is given 
to their growth if a quantity is taken otf at 
once when they are large. By a little manage¬ 
ment a slight cessation of the stopping of the 
shoots while the Vines are in flower can be 
practised. Just previous to the bursting of the 
bloom on the bunches the laterals should be 
carefully gone over, pinching all in close ; 
then, while the Vines are in bloom—say, for 
eight or ten days—it will not be necessary to 
stop the shoots, and by that time the berries 
will be “set.” In all stages of growth it is 
wise to stop a few laterals only at a time ; a 
more even flow of sap is then assured.—S. P. 

- Certainly the laterals should be stopped whilst the 

bunches are setting. You are quite right; remove the 
laterals when quite small until the Grapes begin to 
colour. A little more freedom then to give a fllip to the 
root action will, in some cases, dotgodd.—E. H. 
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FIGS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
think it is doubtful if there is a more whole¬ 
some or delicious fruit cultivated than the Fig, 
provided the fruit is well grown and fully ripe. 
Figs are by no means difficult to grow either 
under glass or on open south walls, but all alike 



No. 1.—Fig “ Couroourelle blanche.” 


do not meet with success. Nor are the reasons 
for a good many failures far to seek. What 
Figs require and must have is plenty of light 
and heat, a very firm and not overrich root-run 
being also most desirable. For a few years they 
are fairly productive against back walls of lean- 
to houses, but in time the fruits are produced 
on the uppermost branches only, and in small 
numbers there. If the same trees were gradually 
trained a few feet down the roof more fruit 
would be forthcoming than ever before, and this 
might well be done in many cases where the 
back walls only have hitherto been devoted to 
the trees. The plan of growing large bushes in 
the body of the house, the back walls also being 
covered, answers fairly well, but in the long run 
it will be found much the better plan to be con¬ 
tent with two or three trees, no matter how 
large the house, and to train these up the roof 
only. Thus treated the growth is usually short 
jointed and exceptionally fruitful (see illus¬ 
tration No. 3), the Figs being also large and of 
superior quality. This plan of training is 
suitable even for quite small forcing-houses, 
the trees in this case having their roots con¬ 
fined to narrow borders, and well fed when 
in full bearing. It is not in houses where 
high temperatures are maintained, or such, say, 
as would suit Melons well, that the trees are 
apt to form soft unfruitful wood, but rather in 
unheated structures. Thin training, though 
desirable in all cases, is absolutely necessary in 
unheated houses. A judicious selection of varie¬ 
ties, of which there are many, is also of great 
importance. The old Brown Turkey would, 
owever, yet appear to be the best of the lot. 
So good in every way is this popular variety, 
that there is little or no need to plant any other 
sorts—under glass at any rate. It is the surett 
bearer under all circumstances ; it forces readily 
and succeeds well in or out of pots, while the 
fruit is sometimes fine and always of superior 
quality. The second, and in some instances 



No. 2.—Fij “Bordeaux.” 


third crop, though frequently so small as to be 
quite unrecognisable, is particularly delicious, 
many people eating these readily who were 
previously under the impression they could not 
eat Figs. The two sorts here figured (Nos. 1 
and 2) are also excellent and well worth good 
culture. Along 

The south coAST^nota^ffJ wL a£&a| tjHfclky soil 


abounds, Figs succeed fairly well as standards. 
In a Sussex garden I have gathered bushels of 
fine fruit from standards, but for my own eating 
should prefer those grown and ripened against 
sunny walls. In less favoured districts espe¬ 
cially the proper positions for Fig-trees are the 
angles formed by the junction of a south wall 
with a wall facing westwards, these, perhaps, 
being the hottest corners in the garden. But if 
these are the best, it does not follow that they 
are the only positions where Figs will succeed, 
though it is next to useless to plant them 
against any other than south walls, and the 
higher the walls or the more head room that 
can be allowed the better. That Figs are occa¬ 
sionally to be seen doing well against walls with 
a south-west aspect I readily admit, but as a 
rule the wood fails to ripen sufficiently in such 
positions, a moderately severe frost being liable 
to cut it down to the ground. Once a tree 
has of necessity to start afresh from near the 
stems, it is usually several years before it again 
attains a productive state, nothing but long 
sappy shoots being formed ; hence the great 
necessity for protecting the points especially 
of the branches every winter, the trees being 
unloosed from the walls for that purpose. Those 
straggling trees, either with tneir heads well 
above the walls or else which have not been 
kept closely trained to the higher walls and 
blank sunny ends of high buildings, will have 
fared very badly in many places this winter, 
and I shall be surprised to hear that the south- 
coast trees have escaped injury. It is true 
allowing the trees to have their head somewhat 
is a certain way of checking grossness, the wood 
made then being principally short-jointed, hard, 
fruitful, and not so easily crippled by frosts. The 
safestand best practice, therefore, with wall trees 
is to keep them freely thinned out, regularly 
trained, no attempt being made to confine them 
to a limited area, and to further protect them 
with mats, Fir branches, or straw thatch. The 
pruning should ba delayed till the young fruit 
shows at the points, or say late in April, and 
then should chiefly consist of thinning out, long 
naked branches being cut back to near the 
centre of the trees, or else foreshortened to a 
well-placed younger fruiting-branch. Thus 
treated the trees are kept furnished with young 
fruiting-branches throughout their surface, and 
not at the ends only, as too often happens. As 
far as my experience goes, the number of trust- 
worthy 

Varieties for open-air culture is very 
small. Foremost amongst these must be placed 
our old favourite Brown Turkey, this being the 
sort most generally grown, and it oannot be im- 
roved upon. Brunswick is also a hardy variety, 
ut not nearly so fruitful as the Brown Turkey, 
while the White Marseilles is perhaps the most 
delicious variety of all. The tree is hardy, very 
productive, and the fruit small, but when well 
ripened the fruit can be eaten by most people. 
Not a little depends in each and every case, or 
whether the trees are planted under glass or in 
the open at the present time, upon the pre¬ 
paration of the borders for their reception. 
Rank growth being most undesirable, a rich, 
loose root-run ought not to bo provided. The 
finest and most productive trees I have ever 
9een were rooting in a limited border formed 
exclusively of the surface-soil brought away 
from the Shakespeare Cliff, near Dover. This, 
it is almost needless to point out, is of a very 
chalky nature, and scarcely capable of growing 
any other fruit-tree but Figs, Pears planted in 
it presenting a wretchedly starved appearance. 
Only a limited number of my readers are in a 
position to use much chalk or chalky soil in 
their preparation of a border, but if it can be 
had it might well be mixed with fresh turfy 
loam, one part of it to two parts of the loam, a 
sprinkling of half-inch bones being the only 
other addition. An excellent substitute for 
chalk will be found in old mortar-rubbish, clear 
of particles of w’ood, and if fresh loam, use less 
of this and add common garden soil. Compara¬ 
tively small bordors answer well in any case, 
these being well drained, and, if need be—that is 
to say, if a clay subsoil abounds—the bottom 
ought to be concreted to a considerable distance 
around in order to keep the roots out of it. It is 
also advisable to make the borders very firm, 
and if there is a path or roadway in front of the 
outside trees, these have a good effect on them, 
checking grossness and promoting productive¬ 
ness. W. 


603.— Peach and Nectarine-trees in 
a greenhouse. —If the leaves have not curled 
close up through being infested with black aphis, 
Tobacco-powder will kill them. When the 
young leaves at the point of the shoots are rolled 
up tightlv, it is difficult to get at the aphis with 
the pow'der ; I use an india-rubber distributor 
to apply this, and find it answer well. Some 
knowledge, however, is necessary to use it 
efficiently; the powder is apt to choke the 
nozzle of the distributor. After applying some 
of it give the distributor a sharp jerk to re¬ 
move the powder from the nozzle back into 
the bag ; it will then pass freely through the 
same. A common flour - dredger would do 
very well, only some of the powder is apt to be 
wasted. Hold the worst affected shoots in the 
left hand, and with the right thoroughly sprinkle 
the pow'der over them, covering every leaf 
affected. The powder is best sprinkled on the 
tree in the evening, and the following morning 
thoroughly wash the same with clear tepid water, 
applied with the syringe vigorously, which will 
cleanse the tree of both powder and aphis. If 
the points of the shoots are so badly affected 
that the fly cannot be reached with the powder, 
those shoots ought to be soaked in Tobacco- 
water, which is easily made by pouring boiling 
water on shag Tobacco or on the paper generally 
used for fumigating; the liquid should be used 
almost the colour of ink. By holding a saucer 
containing the liquid in the left nand, the shoots 
can be bent into the saucer with the right hand, 
holding them there long enough to thoroughly 
soak every part. Afterw’ards well wash the 
tree with clean water. The main point to 
observe in keeping Peach and Nectarine-trees 



»re3 from aphis is to never allow any to get a 
foothold, but dust with pow'der on the first sign 
of the enemy. —S. P. 

- It will be your own fault if you allow' 

the insects named to destroy the crop of fruit 
this year. You must, however, set to w'ork 
vigorously to get rid of them, and that at once. 
Fumigating trees nailed against a w’all often 
fails to get rid of the greeu and black-fly, be¬ 
cause the smoke cannot reach them in the same 
way as it does on plants or trees growing away 
from walls. In the first place, you must reduce 
the number of fruit on each tree to one-third. 
Then go carefully over the trees, and remove 
every leaf that you find curled up, even if it. is 
only slightly so, for where there is a curled leaf 
there is sure to be green-fly. When this is 
done make a solution of soft-soap and water— 
3 ounces of soap to two gallons of water. With 
this mixture thoroughly syringe the trees every 
second day when the house is closed in the after¬ 
noon all the time there are any insects to be 
seen. After that syringe with clear water every 
evening. With regard to the inquiry about 
Tobacco-powder, I may tell you that in such 
cases as yours it is much better than fumi¬ 
gating, as the powder can be made to reach 
parts of the tree w'here the smoke cannot pene¬ 
trate in sufficient force to be effective, and the 
powder will kill every insect it reaches. Some 
varieties of Nectarines crack more than others. 
It seems that you have one of them. You must 
discontinue syringing the tree, and at the same 
time give the roots much less w'ater than you 
did last year. =, .To: .b^i safe side you will 

do well to ascertaiu the condition of the soil in 
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the border 1 foot below the surface. You can 
then regulate the supply of water according to 
how you find it as regards moisture.—J. C. C. 

684.— Blight on Pear-trees.— The trees 
&re no doubt badly attacked by the “ Slug- 
worm, 1 ’ the larva* of Selandria atra, a small 
blackish shiny caterpillar. It does much 
mischief, but surely it cannot have attacked the 
leaves already ? It does not usually appear 
until August or September, and will in those 
months do as much mischief to Cherry-trees as 
it does to Pears. They are easily destroyed if 
they are taken upon their first appearance before 
they have done much mischief. Dust the 
leaves over on a calm day with quicklime ; this 
shrivels up every caterpillar it touches, but 
some are sure to escape ; in that case dust over 
again two or three times in succession.—J. D. E. 

621.— Mulberry-trees. —The Mulberry 
is well known in England, and one or more trees 
are found in most gardens, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London. They are as 
easily cultivated as Apple or Pear-trees, and 
seldom suffer from spring frosts, as it is the 
latest of trees to burst into leaf in the spring. I 
have found it succeed better in rather light 
garden loam than in the more clayey loam of 
our present garden. It should be planted in 
November in deep garden soil rather inclined 
to be moist. At planting-time place some good 
prepared compost of loam and leaf-mould about 
the roots to give the tree a good start, and 


when it is planted a mulching of decayed manure 
should be placed over the surface of the ground 
as far as the roots extend. The tree itself is 
quite hardy, but the leaves are easily injured by 
irosts.—J. D. E. 

687.— Vines breaking irregularly.— 

If no information has been withheld that ought 
to have been given with regard to the time of 
pruning, and whether the rods were dressed in 
the winter, it is very clear that the Vines have 
been frost-bitten. So far as the details of the 
management are given, there is nothing in them 
to account for the failure of the Vines in break¬ 
ing. It was hardly wise, perhaps, to saturate 
the border with soap-suds in the middle of 
March, but that would not account for the 
Vines bleeding. I am inclined to think that the 
frost reached the rods with such force that it 
caused an expansion of the wood and bark suffi¬ 
ciently for the rising sap to find its way out of 
the injured parts instead of ascending farther up 
the cane. I have seen such extraordinary 
things happen with Vines when frost has 
reached them sometimes that I am prepared for 
almost anything to occur after a severe winter. 
In a house of mixed varieties of Grapes I had 
one of them (Mrs. Pince’s Muscat) quite 
defoliated early in November by the action of 
the frost, while all the other sorts escaped 
unharmed.—J. C. C. 

674.— An unsatisfactory Cherry-tree. 

—There ought to be no difficulty in getting rid 
of the snails, or, for thsuC matter, the-liilseijt 

\_iu yrC 


which attacks the leaves either. You must 
look for the snails behind the stem and large 
branches of the tree and kill them. The insect 
which attacks the leaves is a small maggot or 
caterpillar, which must be searched for and 
killed. Wherever you see a leaf curled up you 
will either find green-fly or a maggot. In either 
case the pest can be killed by pressing the leaf 
between the finger and thumb. When this is 
done give the tree a good washing with the 
garden-engine, first dissolving 2 oz. of soft-soap 
in each gallon of water.—J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Passion-flowers. 

In reply to “ B.,” “ J. M.,” and “ West Kent,” 
many of the Passion-flowers are very useful for 
cutting. Flowers of P. quadrangularis, arranged 
with their own leaves in flat dishes, glasses, &c., 
are very beautiful. The flowers keep best if 
gathered two or three hours before noon, 
placing them in water or on damp Moss, and 
slightly sprinkling, or rather dewing them over, 
with water. Those of P. alata do equally 
well under the same treatment. Many other 
varieties will keep open for a shorter period, 
and with less certainty, under similar treat¬ 
ment. Such varieties as P. kermesina, race- 


mosa, and princeps are more effective cut in 
branches of any desired length (see illustration), 
the leaves and flowers depending from baskets, 
vases, &c., or twisted around them. With one 
end in water, the flowers will frequently 
keep open, as in the case of single flowers 
treated as advised, and should they close, 
the closed blossoms with the advancing 
buds and leaves are very beautiful. My 
favourite Passion-flower for foliage is P. 
kermesina. It is all that a leaf and branch need 
be for effective decoration. Fine, pliable, with 
small, exquisitely-cut and coloured leaves, its 
elegance and beauty are beyond praise. It 
matters little whether the flowers of P. prin¬ 
ceps are open or not. They have a most unique 
effect, depending over the sides of high stands, 
or wreathing their stems. 

P. princeps flowers freely when properly 
treated. It should not be pruned much, and 
none of the old flower-stems must ever be 
removed. It flowers again and again on the 
same flower-stalk ; hence, unless for use as cut 
flowers, none of these should ever be removed. 
In the winter season they hang in withered 
bundles, but in the early spring the sap floods 
the channels with new life, and a fresh raceme 
is thrown out from the extreme point of last 
year’s flower-stems. This goes on year after 
year, while other pendants of dazzling bright¬ 
ness spring forth near the base of the flower- 
stems. Those also that have been shortened 
back sometimes break into fresh clusters of 
blossoms. Many of these, however, die back, 


and unless obliged to be cut for the flowers, none 
of the old flowering-branches should be cut. 
When the new flower stems shoot forth, any 
dead points beyond may be removed. Another 
great advantage from this successional elonga¬ 
tion of the flower-bearing branchlets is that 
almost any length of raceme may be secured for 
twisting round the stems of stands or vases. 
This enables the decorator to place the flowering- 
blossoms of this brilliant plant in telling posi¬ 
tions to which shorter flower-stems, that must 
from necesity have one end in the water, could 
never have reached. Many of the common 
Passion-flowers have beautiful foliage, and 
sometimes the blooms of P. co?rulea and other 
common varieties will keep open for a length¬ 
ened period. Though these lack the brilliance 
and size of those I have just indicated, the 
whole of the Passion-flowers are beautiful and 
interesting. While I advise that the massive 
cup-like sorts, such as P. alata and P. quad¬ 
rangularis, should be placed simply on their 
backs on damp Moss or in water, occasionally 
profusely flowered branches of either have a 
grand effect depending over the side of silver or 
other stands, or vases wreathed with Stepha- 
notis or other light-coloured flowers. T. 


593.—' Treatment of an India-rubber- 

plant.-—^ “Maythorn” does not say when this 
plant was repotted, and in what soil? Prob¬ 
ably there is a worm or other enemy at the 
root, or the drainage is defective. It should be 
repotted in a compost of three parts turfy loam 
to one of leaf-soil and very old stable-manure, 
with which a tablespoonful of soot should be 
thoroughly mixed and three tablespoonfuls of 
silver sand, allowing the compost to dry before 
it is used, and looking over it carefully for 
worms (which will, however, leave it them¬ 
selves, if they can, as they object to soot and 
dryness). To drain the pot (which must be per¬ 
fectly clean), place a concave bit of crock over 
the hole, and then arrange three or four pieces 
over it so that the water can escape. Cover 
this with a bit of clean, dry Moss, sprinkled 
with soot, and moisten the compost before using 
it until it is damp throughout, but not too wet. 
Remove any part of the old soil which seems 
sour, and examine the ball carefully for a worm. 
If there are tunnel-like places at the outside of 
the ball the presence of a worm is certain, and 
it must be removed. Sometimes a gentle tap¬ 
ping on the surface will bring a worm or worms 
up to see what is the matter, but occasionally 
they are extremely difficult to get at, retreating 
to the interior of the ball of earth, which it is 
not desirable to pull to pieces. In this case dip¬ 
ping in a pan of strong soft-soap and water will 
sometimes drive them out, or mustard and 
water may be tried. A slight mixture of lime 
and soot with the water is more effectual, but 
there is a danger of burning tender roots 
if it be at all too strong. Hold the plant 
in the water so that only the surface 
for a quarter of an inch is free from the 
mixture; the worm will then be driven to 
the surface and can be taken away. Pot firmly, 
ramming the new soil down round the edges of 
the pot with a potting-stick, so that there are 
no spaces left, and finish it off neatly at the 
top, leaving three-quarters of an inch free for 
thorough watering. If the plant be unsightly 
from losing its leaves it may be better to cut it 
back ; but if this is done it should be placed in 
a hot-house for a month after the operation, 
which may otherwise kill it in its weak state. 
The spots on the leaves would be caused by the 
action of the sun on drops of water left standing 
on the leaves; this should be avoided for the 
future, the plants being placed in the shade 
after sponging until the foliage is dry. The 
India-rubber-plant is very long-suffering in the 
matter of gas ; but it is, of course, much better 
without it. If no hot-house be available, the 
best substitute for its damp atmosphere which 
“ Maythorn ” can give will be to provide an old 
tray covered with Aloss or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
set this in the window of a small spare room 
where the plant can stand in the middle of the 
tray, raised on an inverted saucer, and thus inhale 
the damp air rising from the Moss, which must 
be watered daily with a rosed pot, no gas or fire 
being used. Most of the troubles of India- 
rubber-plants arise from defective root-drainage 
or improper watering. No hard and fast rule, 
such as once a week, or twice a week, or 
every day, should be laid down for this latter. 
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A plant in weak health will not take up half 
so much water as one which is growing fast, 
and it is dangerous to supply water which is 
not needed. At the same time, no plant 
must be allowed to become too dry, and the 
only safe rule is to test the surface-soil by 
iaymg the finger on it. If this be unsoiled, the 
plant needs a thorough soaking (not a little, 
which only feeds the surface roots, and starves 
those below) but if the soil stains the finger, the 
plant is in no need of water. Careful observation 
of the appearance of the surface will obviate this 
test after a time, but in any doubt it can be safely 
trusted. Another unthought-of danger which 
often comes in the way of pot-plants, is the 
effect of sunshine on the pot, which is intensified 
when it comes through glass. After watering 
the evaporation causes cold, almost amounting 
to freezing, quickly followed by roasting heat, 
which destroys the hair-like roots clinging to 
the pot. Failing, yellow leaves are the result, 
and general ill-health of the plant; all 
window-plants, therefore, should be protected, 
either by pot covers or otherwise, from the 
action of the sun. The new crSpe paper in art 
shades, being very cheap and pretty, will be 
found useful tor this purpose.—R. 

565.— Perns in an air-tight case.— 

No place where plants are grown should be air¬ 
tight, for it is very desirable to lift off the 
glass and wipe the superfluous moisture away 
occasionally, giving fresh air in doing so. How¬ 
ever, some kinds of Ferns will do with very 
little air, and most of them enjoy a thoroughly 
damp atmosphere. Todea superba is a good 
Fern for a glass case, unless this be very small, 
when the Filmy Ferns, which never grow to a 
great size, will suit better. Trichomanes radi- 
cans (the Killarney Fern) is a beautiful plant, 
and would be very suitable, and Trichomanes 
reniforme might be grown with it. Hymeno- 
phyllum helveticuin, H. hortensis, and some of 
the Sellaginellas, which grow more easily than 
Ferns, may be tried, the HymenophyHums 
(Filmies) being very minute. Particulars of 
their cultivation were given in Gardening, for 
April 16th last, page 87.—L. R. 

517. — Plant to show in August.— 
“J. G. of R.” gives no particulars s«§ to the 
means of cultivation at his disposal, and perhaps 
he requires a window-plant, as one is mentioned. 
A Tuberous Begonia would be an excellent show 
plant at the time mentioned, and these can be 
grown either in a greenhouse or a window. The 
only drawback to these lovely flowers for show 
is that they are so easily injured by transit, and 
if the show be not near at hand (so that the plant 
can be carried by its owner), perhaps another 
kind might be best. A good early Chrysanthe¬ 
mum would be effective, and these can now be 
had as early as August in full bloom ; this can 
be grown out-of-doors from this time forward 
till August. A handsome pot of Vallota purpurea 
or Lilium auratum would look well. Vallotas 
can be grown well in a window or greenhouse, 
and Lilium auratum mostly out-of-doors, to 
flower at that time. Hedychium Gardnerianuin 
s a striking and noble plant with spikes of 
Orchid-like blossoms, which flowers at the end 
of August, if not given any heat. It grows well 
in any place where frost is excluded without 
needing heat; particulars of its cultivation were 
given recently in Gardening, April 9th, p. 69. 

A well-grown Dahlia in a large pot, either of the 
Cactus variety or the ordinary double kind (but 
preferably a good Cactus Dahlia) would make a 
fine show plant in August. These need to be 
started at once, and potted on with rich soil 
until they are in 12-inch pots, as they must have 
plenty of room. These six plants can all be 
managed without anything more than sun-heat 
between this and August, and “ J. G. of R.” 
might try them all, and exhibit those which 
turn out best in a group.—J. L. R. 

519. — Tuberous Begonias in a 
window. —These can be started at once by 
placing the tubers either in small pots or on a 
layer of damp soil in a tray, standing them near 
the glass. The tubers, if potted, should be 
scarcely covered with soil, and rather raised in 
the centre of the pot, as there is a danger of 
their rotting, especially without much sun¬ 
shine, before they start; and water must be 
sparingly applied until shoots appear, although 
the surrounding soil must be damp, but 
not soakingly wet. If the window 
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“ C. N. A.” to place the Begonias on 
bracket, which can be fixed to the wall on the 
side of the window which gets the most sun, 
higher up, near the glass, so as to give them all 
the warmth available. Tuberous Begonias have 
a wonderful power of adapting themselves to 
circumstances, and it is very likely that they 
may do well in an east window, as they cannot 
stand very hot sunshine, which injures their 
foliage, and the morning sun is the best for 
plants. When the tubers have started they can 
be placed singly in 4-inch pots (from the tray) and 
repotted before the pot becomes too full of roots. 
The plants should never be allowed to become 
pot-bound, and be well supplied with water. 
“C. N. A.” had better buy a small bag of 
compost for them, as it is not likely that the 
leaf-mould, turf-mould, soot, and sand, in which 
they do best, would be available otherwise. 
Weak soot-water (made by soaking a canvas bag 
of soot from the chimney in soft water, which 
can be renewed as used) should be supplied to 
the plants once or tw'ice a week, when in flower. 

liquid-manure, and they can be repotted 
several times as they make growth, using a pot 
only slightly larger than the last, and avoiding 
much disturbance of the roots in the operation. 
They must not be placed in a draught as they 
are then apt to drop their buds.—J. L. R. 

524. —Clove Carnations in pots.— 

These will be far better outside than in, and 
will probably flower in- due time if carefully 
watered. This however depends largely upon 
their last potting, which took place “ some time 
ago,” “Kit” says. They should have been 
potted up in autumn (September or October), 
and given good light, rich compost. If they 
have not received attention since the flowering 
season of last year, it would be well to give 
them a careful shift now, or better still, to plant 
them out in a box, with a compost of leaf-mould, 
loam, sand, and old hot-bed stuff well packed 
round them. This will give them strength to 
form good blossoms, which should be open in 
July. Their roots must not, however, be shaken 
bare so late in the season, the drainage and top 
layer of soil only being removed, and a plentiful 
supply of water given. The box must be well 
drained, and the compost, which can be bought 
ready mixed, should be carefully looked over 
for wire worms or other insects.—R. 

.—Plant for a parlour window.— 
Plants suitable for windows vary with the I 
season of the year. Begonia Weltoniensis is a 
good plant for a sunny window in summer, and 
other Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section 
are much grown now, and they would be grown 
more if they would bear the rough treatment of 
the hawker’s basket or the coster’s barrow. 
Pelargoniums are a very large class, and they 
are bright and showy in summer. The Zonals 
are specially lasting for autumn. There is 
nothing superior to the Scarborough Lily (Val¬ 
lota purpurea), and it is not difficult to grow. 
Get the growth ripened by exposure in summer, 
and every bulb strong enough to produce a 
spike of blossoms will have one. After the 
Scarborough Lilies there will be Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums, followed by Erica Hyemalis, and 
later on by Genista fragrans, although sometimes 
the flowers of the latter drop off prematurely 
unless the plants are well supplied with water. 

Just now Spiraea japonic* is very nice, and if well 
watered will last some time. The plants should 
stand in water to keep them in good condition, 
the water to be emptied out twice a week and 
replaced with fresn. Among suitable foliage 
plants the most lasting is the Parlour Palm (Aspi¬ 
distra), but it will be best moved from the 
window when the sun is very hot. Ficus elas¬ 
tic*, Kentia Forsteriana, and Aralia Sieboldi are 
all suitable.—E. H. 

632.— Tea Rose in a window.— Roses 
are far from being ideal window plants, but the 
best kind for the purpose is one of the Fairy or 
Lawrenceana class of these flowers, such as 
Little Dot, Little Pet, &c.; or you may succeed 
with one of the Chinas, either the old blush or 
crimson variety, the latter preferred because it 
does not grow so strong as the former. Have 
the pot well drained, and afford the plant a 
rather light compost well pressed down. Care 
must be taken that it is never wet nor dry, and 
it is a good plan to stand it out-of-doors and 
give the foliage a thorough cleansing by syring¬ 
ing with soft water, say, once a week at least.— 


663.— Planting a border under win¬ 
dows. —With a border so small it is not pos¬ 
sible to do much, but yet it could be made a pretty 
feature. The prettiest borders of this description 
I ever saw haa in them, in addition to the creepeis 
upon the walls, such fragrant things as the 
Lemon-scented Verbena, Myrtle, and hardy 
Fuchsias. I do not know if the locality is 
favourable for the two first-mentioned subjects, 
but the Sweet Verbena might be kept alive with 
a slight covering, and it is delightful to have ils 
fragrance coming in at the windows when open. 
Clematis Davidiana, too, which grows about a 
yard high and bears great quantities of sweet 
blue Hyacinth-like flowers is charming, and 
the Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis) in snch 
a border is showy, growing a v^rd high and 
covering itself with spikes of red*dowers, which 
last many weeks. Another plan would be to 
have some dwarf Tea Roses, as these would be 
good through summer and autumn, whilst a 
few bulbs for spring might be mingled with 
them without harm resulting to either. To 
make such plants a success the soil of the 
border must be deep and good before anything 
is put into it, and wnen things are planted they 
should not be dug amongst or disturbed at the 
root, but receive additional food, whether 
manure or fresh soil, by surface mulchings.-- 
A. H. 

591.— Treatment of Arum Lilies.— 
When all fear of frost has passed away turn the 
plants out of the pots, removing most of the soil 
from the roots. If the plants are large it will be 
advisable to divide them, or a difficulty will be 
found in potting them the next season. If the 
plants are cut up into single crowns they will be 
a nice size by the autumn, and can cither tie put 
inters mall pots singly or several can be put into 
a large pot to make a specimen. Any open 
piece of ground will suffice. Generally a border 
facing west is chosen for the summer quarters of 
this Lily. The soil does not need to be made 
rich ; it should be deeply dug, tbe’pl&nts put in 
about 15 inches apart. If the soil is dry water 
the plants at once, and keep them well supplied 
throughout the summer. The plants should be 
potted in the autumn, before there is any 
danger of frost affecting them. Place each in 
pots just large enough to contain their roots. 
Employ fairly rich soil and plenty of drainage, 
and allow fully 1 £ inches of space at the top for 
water, as they require a vast amount of moisture 
when in full growth, and occasional doses of 
liquid-manure or some other stimulant. If the 
pots are stood behind a north wall after potting 
for ten days the necessity of applying shade to 
the plants will be avoided, as the leaves are 
certain to flag at first. Sprinkle the foliage 
overhead once or twice each day to encourage 
quick root action in preference to soaking the 
soil fora time after potting.—S. P. 


564.— Rilling slugs. — The same answer 
will serve for both “Pansy’s” and “M.S.’s” 
questions. Slugs may be killed immediately by 
throwing them into boiling water, or if they 
are collected in a can or pail, by pouring it over 
them. Putting them into turpentine, as sug¬ 
gested, or any other strong spirit, would cer¬ 
tainly kill them at once, and throwing them 
into quicklime would soon terminate their exist¬ 
ence. A very easy and cleanly way of killing 
slugs is to stab them with the point of a knife. 
Every slug has a shield-like mark on its back 
just behind its head, covering the front of the 
body; under this are the vital parts of 
the slug, and if a knife be thrust in here, death 
is immediate. If the slug be very small it may 
be cut in two at this part, but it is cruel to 
wound the slug elsewhere, as it will only die 
a lingering deatn. If this method be adopted 
when you go slugging you only want a knife and 
a lantern. Put the slugs on the ground and use 
the knife, leaving the dead slug where it is. 
Some persons use a pair of scissors and snip the 
slug in two.—G. S. S. 

665.— Making liquid-manure. — Fowl 
and pigeon-manure are almost as strong as 
guano, and for watering “Geraniums” and 
Roses in pots must be used with considerable 
caution. The better way to do would be to ob¬ 
tain a cask containing, say, 36 gallons, and pat 
into it half-a-bushel, of the manure. Three 
gallons of water should be put 1 # it at first, and 
the manure and water .well imxed together. 
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Fill up the cask with water, stir it again, ami 
leave it for twenty-four hours, when all the 
thick matter will settle to the bottom, leaving 
% clear brown liquid ; before using this add 
two-thirds of its bulk of clear water to it.— 
J. D. E. _ 

ROSES 

CHOICE CLIMBING WALL ROSES. 

La MARQUE. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all Roses, 
and of white climbers the best. The flowers 
being produced in clusters (see illustration), the 
plant continues well furnished with blossoms 
for a considerable time, while its thoroughly 
“ perpetual ” character ensures a renewal of the 
display almost as soon as the first blooming is 
done. For cutting its flowers are delightful, 
whether for vases or (in the 
bud state) for bouquets, and 
the amount of them obtainable 
for the latter purpose is sur¬ 
prising. The plant, unfortu¬ 
nately, is not perfectly hardy, 
but if planted against a wall 
with a south or south-easterly 
aspect, where the wood may 
get well ripened, and where in 
exceptionally hard winter 
weather a mat can be tempo¬ 
rarily tacked over it, it will 
not receive permanent injury 
even in very severe winters. 

It is preferably planted, like 
all other Teas and Noisettes, 
on Brier-seedling or cutting- 
stocks, when, in a favourable 
situation and in good soil, it 
will soon cover a large area. 

It has the true Noisette 
tendency to retain its leaves, 
which, being of a very bright 
and cheerful green, constitute 
a considerable additional 
attraction, although never of 
the red-brown tint so much 
admired in many of the 
Noisette Roses. G. 


loam is not available. About Christmas prune 
the long growths back to within 6 inches of the 
old wood. Under this treatment the plants 
will flower well in an unheated house next year. 
—J. C. C. 

- The Roses, being in a prosperous condi¬ 
tion now, had better receive the same treatment 
until the end of June. At that date we hope to 
be having warmer weather, and they may then 
be placed out-of-doors in a fairly sunny position 
and ripened off as naturally as possible. Yes, 
they would flower if treateaas you describe next 
September ; but if the plants are in a box that 
contains, say, a gallon of soil to a plant, I would 
prefer not to shift them until you have secured 
the flowers next spring. You can assist them 
quite enough with a judicious use of liquid- 
manure.—P. U. 

673.— Climbing: Niphetos Rose in a 
Conservatory. —If such a statement was 


570. — Propagating: a 
Tea Ro.se. — “Llewelyn” 
will find it best to increase his 
stock of Tea Roses bv striking 
cuttings of the half-ripened 
wood, or by budding upon 
some suitable stock, such as 
the seedling or cutting Brier, 
or else the hedge Brier. I 
presume that he has not got 
any stocks ready for working 
upon next July*, and in that 
case I would recommend his 
increasing his favourite by cut¬ 
tings. When the flowers are 
past their beauty the wood 
Uneath the bloom will be in a 
very suitable state for the 
purpose. Cut it off with a 
alignt heel of the older wood 
attached, if possible, and insert 
firmly in a compost of sand and 
leaf-soil—about two-thirds of 
the latter. Water the cuttings 
well, and stand them in a box or frame, keeping 
them close and shaded from direct sunshine. If 
they are occasionally sprinkled and kept quite 
close, they will soon root, and may be gradually 
hardened off before being potted on, and 
B^ntoally planted out into any desired position. 

Treatment of Roses in an 
unheated greenhouse —It would be 
better to keep the Roses in the greenhouse 
until they have flowered—as they ought to 
do if they were strong plants. Anyway, 
place them in a sunny position in the open air bv 
the third week in June, and let them remain 
there until the end of October. Meanwhile 
give them all the root moisture they require, 
and if mildew attacks the leaves dust them 
over with sulphur, and if green-fly appears dust 
them with some fine pepper or snuff. At the 
end of October you may do as you suggest—move 
them into a larger tub—or, better still, into tingle 
pots—using a fairly hea^ - 
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made that fumigation was injurious to this Rose 
there would be nothing very wrong about it, 
seeing that it all depends how the fumigating 
was done. If it was in the spring of the year, 
when the growth is soft and tender, an overdose 
of the strong and highly-heated fumes of the 
Tobacco would certainly prove injurious, while 
mild applications would do no harm. So it 
all depends, you see, on how the work is 
done. It appears to me that “ J. L. W.” finds 
the conservatory a comfortable place in which 
to enjoy his evening pipe, only someone has told 
him that the smoke is injurious to the Rose. No 
doubt it will be a relief to him when I say that 
he may smoke his pipe in peace in the conserva¬ 
tory without doing the occupants any harm.— 

J. c. c. 

- “ J. L. W.” need not fear to use fumi¬ 
gation for this grand variety, provided due 
care be taken. Both the normal variety and its 
climbing sport are more affected by smoke than 
any other Roses that I am acquainted with. 


However, I grow both with other varieties, and 
afford them all the same treatment with con¬ 
siderable success. When the fumes are too 
strong the flower-buds and young leaves of these 
kinds drop off very provokingly ; too often ama- 
tours do not use any insect-destroyers carefully 
enough, generally applying them too strong. 
Fumigation should be carried on longer than is 
usually the case, and of only half thu strength. 
—P. U. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

630. — Propagating Hollies and 
Laurels. —The best season to propagate these 
and other Evergreens from cuttings is in August 
and September. Laurels will root anywhere if 
planted firmly in the ground, but preferably in 
a partiallv-shaded situation, such as the north 
side of a hedge. Hollies are generally raised 
from seeds, the berries being 
kept twelve months in damp 
sand before sowing. The varie¬ 
gated varieties are grafted on 
the green-leaved sort9 in a 
close frame or pit in spring ; 
but cuttings will strike under 
a hand-light or in a close frame 
in a shady position, the sandy 
soil in which they are planted 
to be kept moist. The cuttings 
may be from 6 inches to H 
inches long, and will be better 
if taken off with a little piece 
of old wood.—E. H. 

676.—A Seedling Pyrus 
japonica. —There is always 
auen a glorious uncertainty 
when raising seedling plants 
that, in this case, it will be 
quite advisable to grow on the 
plants to a flowering size before 
throwing them away. You 
may, or you may not, get an 
improved* sort amongst the 
seedlings. Yon need not de¬ 
vote valuable space to them, 
but plant them out near to a 
wall and let them take care of 
themselves until they flower.— 
J. C. C. 

- As several different 

coloured varieties were grow¬ 
ing in proximity, it is more than 
probable that seedlings would 
vary in colour of flower. It 
would be best to keep them all 
and prove them, and even if 
all were alike, rather than 
throw them away—provided 
there is room—a mass or group 
might be planted. In rnanv 
gardens where no room is said 
to exist, it would be a gain to 
destroy some of the poor or 
excessively sombre Evergreens 
in order to plant groups of such 
ornamental flowering shrubs as 
this.—A H. 

641. — Propagating an 
Allspice-tree (Chimonan- 
thus fragrans). — If cuttings 
have failed, suckers should 
not, provided they could be 
detached from the parent plant 
with a few roots upon them. Then there re¬ 
main two other methods. Firstly, shoots can be 
layered. This shrub usually throws up strong 
shoots from its base, and if one ortwo of these that 
can be oonvenientlv operated upon are layered, 
they are almost sure to succeed. It is now get¬ 
ting late, but perhaps not too late to do this. The 
shoot should be bent down towards the ground 
and cut half through on the underside at some 
convenient point that can be firmly pegged down 
to the surface of the soil, taking care to keep 
the incision made by the knife open. The 
portion pegged down must then be covered with 
soil, or even a large stone, and roots will doubt¬ 
less be emitted during the summer, but it would 
be advisable not to detach the layered shoot 
till another spring, when, if it has roots, it may 
be planted out. With me this shrub ripens 
seed, and I have now several young plants 
raised from seed sown about two months ago. 
The seed takes a long time to mature. That 
which was recently sown mif* only gathered a 
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few days before whilst pruning the shrub after 
it had done flowering. Seed from this season’s 
bloom would be hanging and ripe next spring, 
or, doubtless, late in autumn ; but I have never 
looked for it at that time. If present, it is 
easily discovered, as several seeds are borne in a 
large inflated pod, each seed being about the 
size of and resembling a Kidney Bean.—A. H. 

-This tree is propagated by layering in the autumn. 

The young shoots must be bent down into the ground and 
cut half through at a Joint, aa layering is effected in Carna¬ 
tions or any other plants. Peg firmly and cover at the 
cut portion with sandy loam.— J. D. E. 

-This has been struck from cuttings of the young 

wood—at least, there is a case on record—but the event is 
a rare one. The most certain mode of propagation is bv 
ayering.—E. H. 

• 583 . — Earth round the stems of 
Beech-trees. —It would be better to build 
some dry bricks up round the stems of the trees 
—say, 4 inches from the tree—to prevent the soil 
coming in contact with the trees actually. If 
the bricks are placed endwise toward the tree 
they will not be so liable to fall, owing to the 
weight of soil behind.—S. P. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

681.—Coleuses and Tuberous Bego 
nlas. —These plants are of easy growth, re¬ 
quiring now no more heat than that afforded by a 
greenhouse ; indeed, they are all the better for 
liiflng cool treatment, especially the latter. 
Heat in any form Begonias object to when the 
growth is 2 inches above the soil. A good compost 
is one of three parts loam, one of leaf-mould, a 
little charcoal or road grit added ; to one bushel of 
this compost add one quart of bone-meal. Pots 
6 inches in diameter will be large enough for 
plants with, say, three stems. In potting, place 
a fair quantity of broken pots at the bottom for 
drainage, as Begonias of this section like abun 
dance of moisture about the roots ; and if the 
pots are not well drained there is a danger of 
the plants being water-logged. A position 
near to the glass where they can obtain 
abundance of air will be best suited to 
their want?. A slight shade during the 
hottest part of the day will be bene¬ 
ficial. When the pots are well filled with 
roots, stimulant should be., given them of 
some kind—liquid-manure about the colour of 
Lr>wn brandy, or 89010 of the many kinds of 
artify^al manures advertised, will assist growth 
aud prolong the flowering of the plants consider¬ 
ably. Coleuses do not require so rich a compost 
as Begonias, the growth is too robust in a rich 
soil; the leaves do not colour nearly so well as 
when poorer soil is employed. As a “Young 
Gardener ” has already potted them they will 
not require any stimulant whatever, nothing 
but clean water. Allow the plants to grow 
without taking off the point of the central 
shoot; side-growths will eventually push from 
the main stems. In this way Coleuses are much 
better adapted for decoration than when they 
are kept flat by constant pinching in of the 
shoots. These plants require a good warmth in 
winter to keep them alive.—S. P. 

627.—Hyacinths, Narcissi, &c., in 

pots.— These do very well in pots a second 
year. I have grown them in pots two years in 
succession for twenty years at least, and have 
always had good results ; but attention must be 
given to the healthy development of the plants, 
and the ripening of the bulbs after they pass 
out of bloom. They should be well attended to 
with water until the leaves become yellow, and 
when they decay entirely the bulbs must be 
taken out of the soil and laid on shelves to dry 
until it is time to repot them again. They will 
not produce such strong spikes of flowers the 
second year ; but still they are often very good 
indeed.—J. D. E. * 


A GOOD COOL GREENHOUSE CLIMBER. 
Cantua dependens. 

This is one of the best plants for a cool green¬ 
house. It may be successfully grown in a pot 
with attention, but the best way is to plant it 
out and train it up walls or pillars, where it can 

f et plenty of light and sun to ripen its growth, 
ts blossoms (see illustration), which are freely 
produced on thriving plants, are of a rich rosy- 
pink colour, tinged with orange, and when seen 
in drooping clusters they are highly effective. 
Good drainage should be provided for the roots, 



Flowerlng-al.oot of Cantua dependents 


and a good depth of fibrous loam, with plenty 
of sand and a few' lumps of peat added, to keep 
it open and sweet. Frequent syringing is 
necessary in summer to keep down insect pests, 
especially red-spider, to attacks of which it is 
somew'hat liable. Green-fly may be got rid of 
by w'ashing the shoots with Tobacco or Quassia- 
chip-water. G. 


582.— Ants in a stove and green¬ 
house. —If you can find the entrance to their 
nests, pour in boiling water, or a strong solution 
of carbolic acid or paraffin-oil, every three or four 
days until they are all killed. If this cannot be 
managed,. spread treacle on pieces of slate or 
saucers, or dip short pieces of string in the 
treacle, and lay these traps about. When they 
are covered with ants drop them into boiling 
water. You must persevere till you have killed 
them all.—G. S. S. 

671.—Treatment of Lily of the Valley 

in pots.— There are two ways in which the 
Lily of the Valley is sold in the trade and culti¬ 
vated in pots. One is in the form of “ clumps ” 
of a number of crowns together, the other is in 
the form of single crowns. One of these clumps 
may be planted in a 6 -inch or 7 -inch pot, accord¬ 
ing to its size ; these will bear forcing year 
after year in the same flowerpots, if they are well 
cared for when they pass out of bloom. The 
single crowns are not of much value after they 
have been forced, especially if they are flowered 
early. I have tried to grow them a second year, 
but they are not worth the trouble. It is better 
to throw them away as soon as they are done 
with, and purchase new ones for another year. 
— T. D. E. 


-These are of no use for blooming In pots a second 

year, if good, perfect flowers are required, but they will 
bloom in the border if planted out now and left in all 
summer.—E. H. 


646.—Maggots in Cineraria-leaves.- 

Lhese are certainly troublesome pests to dei 
with, but I know no other way to destroy thei 
than by watching their action upon the leavei 
and thenpinching them with the finger an 
thumb. The maggots can be seen sometime 
and, if not, they can be felt with the finger 
They must be carefully watched for and ' 
destroyed at once.— JCd. JL 
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679.—Treatment of Spiraa japonica. 

—Owing to the great heat to which the atmos¬ 
phere of the greenhouse was raised to during the 
day, I should be inclined to sav the roots 
became dry unnoticed by “Laurel,” owing to 
the quick manner in which these plants absorb 
moisture in a high temperature. It is difficult 
to see how they could lose all their leaves in 
the manner described if the saucers had been 
kept constantly filled with water, except some 
strong stimulant had been used to water the 
plants with, and the roots had suffered in 
consequence. When flowering has passed this 


year turn the plants out of the pots, removing 
the drainage, and put them out on any spare 
open piece of ground, which is fairly rich, 
covering the crowns of the plant about an 
inch. If the weather is dry at planting 
time soak the plants well before putting them 
in the ground, and keep them well watered 
afterwards until new growth is being made. 
No more attention will be requisite beyond 
keeping the ground clear of weeds. Here 
the plants should remain until October, 1894. 
Plants which are taken up after but a few' 
months’ rest do not succeed really well. Tw r o sets 
of plants should be kept in stock, which would 
allow more time for each batch to obtain a 
longer period of rest. When the plants are dug 
up from the open ground, all the soil should 
be removed, and the plants put into pots one size 
larger than the roots, if possible. A moderately 
rich soil is all that is required to grow this 
Spiraea well. A cold frame is the best place 
for the roots for a time until the earliest batches 
may be put into a little heat, the later plants 
will do equally well in the greenhouse ; it is 
better to apply water once oftener during the 
day than to depend upon a constant supply of 
root moisture from saucers under the pots.—S. P. 

587. — Raising Tuberous rooted Be 
gonias. —Sow the seed at once in well-drained 
pots, with some rough soil over the drainage. 
Kill the pots within half an mch of the top with 
finely sifted loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
with plenty of sharp sand ; well mix the whole 
together and press down moderately firm ; water 
with tepid water before sow ing, and sow very 
thin, and give a slight covering wfith the fine 
soil before mentioned. They will be some time 
coming up in a cold frame. If you could put 
them in a warm place for a week or two it would 
be better, as the seed is very irregular in coming 
up. They must be pricked off when they are 
large enough to hanale, in the same compost . 
In taking out the seedlings do not disturb the 
soil much, as others will keep coming up for 
some time. As the plants get larger transfer them 
singly to thumb-pots, well draining them, and 
add a little well-rotted manure with the compost. 
Tiiey will want very careful watering, not too 
wet nor too dry, but the happy medium. Shift 
them on as they require it. In the autumn, 
when the stems begin to fall, gradually withhold 
water till none is required. Do not dry them 
off too quickly or you will very likely lose them. 
They can be stored away for the winter in any 
dry place that is quite safe from frost in the 
same pots they were grown in. In the spring, 
after they have started, shake them out and 
pot them in small pots in sandy loam and well- 
rotted manure. Be careful with the watering-pot 
until they have made some growth. The tubers 
being hollow in the top they hold the watering, 
which will rot them if not carefully applied. 
After the small pots are full of roots and before 
the plants are pot bound, shift them on into larger 
pots till the 48 or 32 size is reached, in which 
they will make handsome specimens. — F. 
SlLSBKY. 

658. — Hardening off greenhouse 
plants. —The proper thing is to transfer the 

f dants to a cold frame, keeping the latter just a 
ittle way open at first, and gradually giving 
more air day by day. At the same time you 
must keep the greenhouse very warm, as the 
plants suffer so severely when turned out in the 
open. I have frequently put out Zonal Pelar 
goniums (odd plants, not the whole stock) 
straight from my conservatory into the open 
beds, and they never felt the change. Probably 
you bed out too early. — A. G. Butler. 

- What you want is a oold (unheated) pit or a two 

or three-light frame, standing in a warm and sunny posi 
tion. Early in May remove the bedding plants from the 
greenhouse here, keep them rather close at first, with a 
mat thrown over the glass on cold nights, and gradually 
give more aud more air, until by the end of the month 
thev will bear full exposure, and may be planted out.— 
B. C. R. 

680.— A cottage greenhouse.— It occurs 
to me that you have not well thought out the 
proposed plan of converting an upper room of a 
cottage into a greenhouse. There are so many 
palpable objections to it that one almost feels 
that you do not seriously entertain the matter. 
In the first place, how do you propose to pre 
vent the damp from the greenhouse above find¬ 
ing its way into the room below ? I know it can 
be done, but the cost of doing so would pretty 
well cover the expense of building the walls for 
an independent structure altogether. Setting 
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aside the question of heating for the present, 
have you thought of the constantly recurring 
labour of getting the plants up and down, to 
say nothing about the supply of water, and the 
taking of the fuel up to where it will bo wanted ? 
W ith regard to the heating, a hot-water appa¬ 
ratus is the most suitable. .Even then I cannot 
say whether you will have to build a separate 
chimney or not. When another flue is connected 
with an existing chimney, the down draughtoften 
gives a good deal of trouble, and sometimes pre¬ 
vents the fire burning at all. I advise you to 
go thoroughly into the cost of your proposed 
plan, and then get an estimate for an indepen¬ 
dent structure altogether before you make a 
beginning.—J. C. C. 

62> -Striking cuttings of Genista 
fragrans. —Cuttings of this greenhouse plant 
are easily struck by planting them firmly in 
sandy soil. The pot containing the cuttings 
should be put inside a larger one, and the space 
between be filled up with coarse sand. A bell- 
glass should rest with its rim upon the sand, 
and be kept over them until roots are formed ; 
but it requires taking off daily to wipe the con¬ 
densed water from the inside of it. The cut¬ 
tings must be shaded from the sun until they 
are rooted. They will form roots sooner in a 
gentle bottom-heat.—J. D. E. 


- After the Genistas have ceased to bloom, 

they will have to be cut back, and you may 
then utilise the pieces clipped off. Cut them 
immediately below a joint (branching tops 
about 5 inches long are best), and, having filled 
a box with rich, sandy potting compost, put in 
your cuttings firmly, about 2 inches apart, until 
the box is quite full. Give one watering, and 
then stand the box near the light in a close and 
shaded greenhouse, or one facing north will do. 
\V ater very little until growth commences. 
\ ou are sure to strike some, and very frequently 
the successes exceed the failures. I strike all 
my Genistas this way, and get more than I need 
for my own use.—A. G. Butler. 

034 —Striking Gardenias. — The best 
time to strike cuttings of Gardenias is very 
early in the year—say in January. The Gardenia 
is quite a hot-house plant and needs a high tem¬ 
perature to do it well. Strong cuttings should 
be selected and taken off with a heel attached. 
They may be planted in a sandy soil of two 
parts peat to one of loam. The pots may be 
plunged in a bottom-heat of about 80 degs. to 
85 degs., and be placed under a propagating- 
frame or hand-glass. When the young plants 
are potted off they may be again plunged in the 
bottom-heat. They thrive very freely with 
ordinary hot-house treatment, and they will 
grow into strong-flowering plants in one season. 
The best plants are those planted out in a pre¬ 
pared bed in a hot-house, although good flowers 
can be obtained from pot plants.—J. D. E. 

620 — Hoya bella.— This is not at all 
adapted to put out in a greenhouse border. It is 
quite a slender, small-growing plant, and re¬ 
quires some warmth. It is an Indian species, 
but does not need a very high temperature— 
rather what is termed the ‘‘intermediate'’ house. 
The whole plant does not grow more than 2 feet 
in height. H. carnosa is a more hardy species, 
and succeeds well a9 a warm greenhouse 
climber, and is well adapted to cover walls or 
trellises, making strong grows 10 feet or 12 feet 
in length and flowering freely. It succeeds best 
in a border of deep good yellow’ loam and leaf- 
mould. It will cling to a wall like Ivy.— 
J. D. E. 


643. -Striking cuttings of a Lemon- 
scented Verbena. —These are easy enough 
to manage if gone about in the right way. Th< 
chief points are to keep the cuttings in a mode 
rate temperature—neither very hot nor too 
cool—regularly moist, shaded, and generally 
“ quietthen, especially with a gentle bottom- 
heat, they root readily enough. Nice little side 
shoots, about 2 inches long, with a “ heel,” are 
much the best, and they should be inserted 
•uickly and before they have time to flag. A 
dozen may be placed in a 5-inch pot filled with 
a mixture of fine loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, in something like equal parts, the pot 
being half filled with drainage and surfaced with 
silver sand. Place in a quiet corner of a Cucum¬ 
ber-frame or in a propagating-case, standing the 
pot on the bed at first, and when the cuttings 
are callused plunging it yearly to the - i — T 
have also struck them in a too* co 
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glass placed in an ordinary greenhouse in May 
and June.—B. C. R. 

-The young growths may be slipped off, the lower 

leaves to be cut off with a pair of scissors, and if they are 
planted in sandy soil they will form roots freely, either in 
a hot-bed or in a frame.—J. D. E. 

-“Young Gardener" will find that the same treat¬ 
ment as I advise for propagating Genista fragrans (query 
023), excepting the need for any heel of older wood, will 
answer excellently for striking the Lemon-scented 
Verbena. If he has the convenience for striking the 
Genista, he will find no difficulty with the above.—P. U. 


WHITE PERUVIAN TRUMPET-FLOWER 
(BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS). 

The subject of the accompanying illustration is 
about the best of its family for growing in green¬ 
house or conservatory borders (planted out, of 
course). It should be given a position fairly 
exposed to light and air to keep the growths as 
short-jointed and the leaves of as good sub¬ 
stance as possible. Like others of this genus, 
this variety is troubled at times with green-fly, 
but if in a house where fumigation can be easily 
effected this need not be any deterrent to its 
culture. A deal can, of course, be done in the 
way of syringing to keep down this and other 
insects which may infest it. Even when not in 
flower, but well clothed with leafage, it is no 
mean ornament, but when seen in full floral 
beauty it is one of the finest of flowering plants. 
Even one blossom will perfume an entire house, 
so great is its fragrance, particularly at night¬ 
fall. After flowering, with no evidence of another 
crop following, the plant should be pruned 
once every year. This, if the plant be a large 
one, may be done pretty severely, otherwise 
it will be disposed to exceed its convenient 
dimensions. A species of weevil will at times 
attack and disfigure its foliage; this insect 
should be hunted up and killed. When it 
cannot be seen during the day a close inspec¬ 
tion must be made at night. Before the 
pruning is done, the plant should be allowed 
to get dry at the root, otherwise bleeding will 
ensue in most instances. Whilst in flower and 
advancing to that stage, occasional doses of 
either liquid-manure or an artificial stimulating 
agent should be applied. A deep border is not 
necessary ; in fact, it would tend too much to 
woody growth. Good lasting loam should be 
the soil chiefly relied upon for its culture. 
Grown in this, the foliage may not be of such 
a deep shade of green, but the plant will 



Flowers of Brugmansia suaveolens. 


thereby be induced to flower more freely. It 
is not advisable to plant out very young plants, 
otherwise they will run away into a sappy and 
soft growth with a tendency to decay later on. 

T. 


A good plant for a dry bank.— The 

Foetid Hellebore (Helleborus foetidus) is most 
valuable for clothing dry sandy banks of the 
poorest description, whilst it is as beautiful as it 
is useful, and most effective during winter and 
early spring. All through this past winter the 
plants have shown an abundant leafage of a rich 
dark glossy green colour, and now the leaves are 
surmounted by a branched many-flowered spike, 


which adds to the effectiveness of the plant. The 
blooms are green, the edges of the petals just 
faintly tinged with purple, and when touched 
emit the foetid odour, as implied by the specific 
name. This bad quality, however, is gladly 
tolerated in a plant so valuable for special 
purposes in clothing with richest verdure the 
driest and most arid spots in the garden. Three 
years ago I was looking round some neglected 
clumps of shrubs, and I came upon some old tufts 
of this Hellebore that were nearly choked with 
Lilac, Privet, and Snowberry. I took them up, 

{ lulled them in pieces, and planted them upon a 
oose bank of soil where neither of the three 
above-mentioned shrubs would succeed, and now 
they are glorious in leaf and blossom.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

666 .—Chrysanthemums in a cool 
greenhouse. —If by a cool greenhouse is 
meant an unheated one, probably the reason 
that the later flowers fail to open is owing to 
their not having enough warmth. Late in 
November or in December the sun is seldom 
seen, and to obtain good flowers then the houses 
should be heated. The damp also causes some 
of the opening flowers to rot, especially if they 
are some distance from the glass roof and the 
house is not well ventilated. Plants that are not 
well grown the previous year do not flower so 
freely as those with well-matured wood.— 
J. D. E. 

- The plants were, perhaps, not kept in a 

healthy state, or at the last they were spoilt by 
giving them a too strong dose of manure of some 
kind, which may have burnt the roots, so as to 

f ive a check to the proper development of the 
uds into blooms in a regular manner. In the 
absence of details as to the kinds, size of pots in 
which they flowered, and the method adopted 
in training the plants, I cannot suggest a 
reason more likely than the above for their 
failure to open properly.—E. M. 

648.— Nitrate of soda for Chrysan¬ 
themums. — This stimulates growth in a 
marked degree, and imparts a deep, healthy 
hue to the foliage, but if used to excess pro¬ 
duces big, soft plants that will throw large, 
flabby blossoms of no value. A weak dose or 
two given soon after the roots begin to work 
round the sides of the flowering-pots stimulates 
root action, and renders them better able to as¬ 
similate the usual infusion of horse or sheep- 
droppings, &c., but I should not advise its use 
more than three or four times during the season, 
and for finishing off the blooms sulphate of 
ammonia is decidedly preferable. Begin with 
half an ounce to the gallon, and gradually 
increase it to three-quarters.—B. C. R. 

- It is not wise to apply this powerful 

stimulant to Chrysanthemums more than twice 
during the whole season of growth, owing to its 
tendency to “force” the plants too much. A 
difficulty is experienced by its too free use in 
maturing the wood of the plants sufficiently to 
produce blooms of high quality, and without 
maturation it is not possible to get flowers of 
such quality in depth and solidity of the petals as 
would command success anywhere in competi¬ 
tion. Nitrate of soda is good for the purpose 
of elongating the sap-tissues early in the season 
of growth, and to prepare them for receiving 
some other food later on, which would solidify 
the growth. Presuming the plants to be placed 
in their flowering-pots during the month of 
May, by the middle of July the pots would be 
full of roots ; one dose of nitrate of soda applied 
then would have a beneficial effect on the plants, 
given at the rate of half a teaspoonful powdered 
fine and sprinkled on the surface of a 9-inch pot, 
and watered in with clear water, or, say, two 
spoonfuls to three gallons of clear water, re¬ 
peating the dose in, say, one month. Bones in 
some form or other would supply the necessary 
food afterwards, if given as a top dressing.— 
E. M. 

- It is better to take a pinch or two of it in the hand 

and scatter it over the surface. If it is dissolved in water, 
an ounce to a gallon would be sufficient; but I find that if 
it is dissolved in water it passes through the pots more 
quickly.—J. D. E. 

Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readrr% will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
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OROHLDS, 

THE DRAGON’S - MOUTH ORCHID (EPI- 
DENDRUM ATRO-PURPUREUM). 

Having seen this Orchid in flower upon a block 
of wood as imported quite recently in a 
reader’s garden, 1 promised him to say a few 
words respecting it. It is much better known 
by the name of E. macrochilum, and it was 
tigured in the Botanical Magazine under that 
name; but it has since been ascertained that 
the plant was first found by Humboldt early in 
the century, and it first became known in 
English gardens about fifty years ago. Epi- 
dendrum is a large Orchid family, but it 
has not a good reputation with the growers 
generally. . The fact is, there are such a lot 
of poor things amongst them, and these poor 
things so constantly crop up that they have 
served to condemn the whole genus. However, 
there are, besides the poor and insignificant 
ones, a host of species with gay and attractive 
flowers, some of which I must from time to time 
introduce to the attention of my readers, and in 
the one now under notice we have a gem of the 
first water. It is a plant that will thrive upon 
a block of wood or in a shallow basket, but in 
whatever manner it is grown, its roots must be 
well drained, and it does not require much soil 
aboutthem ; because it then refuses to live, and 
this is a fact which should teach amateur 
growers a lesson. The little soil required about 
its roots should be kept in a sweet and clean 
condition.-■‘-It -does—net- -thrive in the coldest 
house, but it will do best in an intermediate 
temperature through the autumn up till about 
now, and later on the warm end of the 
Odontoglossum-house will suit it well. It 
appears that the form with the white lip is the 
original plant, and this is the one that is com¬ 
monly known by the name of E. macrochilum 
album. The variety known as macrochilum 
roseu m is a pretty form, having deep brownish- 
purple sepals and petals, the lip being deep-rose 
colour, stained with purple at its base. Another 
form which is often and, I may say, mostly con¬ 
founded with the above, is one which should be 
called roseo-purpureum, having the sepals and 

S etals similarly coloured, and the lip of a rich 
eep magenta. Each of these forms is well 
deserving a place in every amateur’s collection. 
If I am asked which is the best I cannot tell you, 
but I think the original form has the greatest 
charm. The purity of its white lip, contrasted 
with its dark sepals and petals, and the stain of 
magenta-purple, gives it a superb appearance, 
and it makes a good show, having some seven 
flowers in a raceme on the plant I recently saw; 
but I have seen ten and twelve flowers in a 
single raceme, leading shoots, and all flowering 
at once. The variety roseum is figured in the 
celebrated work oi Mr. Bateman’s, “The 
Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala.” 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM MARSHALLIANUM. 


An ordinary fair-sized and well-marked flower 
of this is sent by “ C. Cowen,” and I have little 
doubt that, with some forty-three blooms on the 
panicle, it forms a conspicuous and very pleasing 
object in the collection. This, doubtless, is 
flowering with you for the first time since its 
importation, but from subsequent mismanage¬ 
ment they seldom continue to bloom in after 
seasons, but linger out an unsatisfactory life. 
Now why is this ? Simply from the fact that 
this Orchid, likeO. crispum, to which it is nearly 
related, is often wrongly treated. The plants 
come from the Organ Mountains, but we are not 
told from what part, or the altitude at which 
they grow. However, I have found out by ex¬ 
periments at home that it must be from a cool 
part—at any rate at one season of the year— 
because I have noticed that both these Onci- 


drams thrive far better when rested quite cool, 
and kept just moist: and added to this, the 
plants should not be distressed by having their 
many-flowered panicles to support for a long 
time. It will not be, perhaps, in accordance 
with the feelings or the wishes of a great many 
amateurs to do what is often recommended bv 
some, and that is to cut out the first year’s 
spikes, so as not to allow them to flower that 
season just after being imported. But this is a 
system I object to jfit desifoyi ,tqe beauty of 


the plants, and affords no recompense, whilst 
I contend that the plants are not a whit the 
worse for having displayed their floral 
beauties for a week or two; but I would not 
by any means allow them to remain upon 
the plants for more than a fortnight. 
After the flowers are cut the plant should be set 
growing; but, bear in mind, you have here 
another Orchid to deal with which dislikes 
having much soil about its roots—indeed, if a 
large, suitable Willow block is obtained with 
the plant established upon it, and it is hung up 
in partial shade in the Cattleya-house from the 
present time forward until the months of Sep¬ 
tember or October, it will not require any soil 
whatever about its roots; but with frequent 
syringings and a moist atmosphere it will then 
have quite encircled the block with roots. From 
that time onwards it should be placed in the 
warm end of the Odontoglossum-house and kept 
just moist until about the middle or the end of 
January, and then it should be removed into 
slightly warmer quarters, when the spikes will 
come along rapidly. Treated in this manner, I 
had a plant of 0. crispum which grew and 
flowered annually for some years in succession, 
and in the case of a plant of 0. Marshallianum, 
which a friend has been growing for four years 
under my tuition, he writes and tells me the buds 
are fast swelling, and that this year the spike 
is bearing thirty-two flowers, which is more by 
ten blooms than it carried last year, so those 
who have hitherto failed in growing these two 
plants in a satisfactory manner may take heart 
and start with them, and do not cut the flower- 
spike off before it has developed its blooms. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM BARCODES. 

I am asked bv “ Mrs. Godson ” to name this 
plant, of which she sends a nice spikelet of a good 
variety, saying she had received it from San 
Paulo, in Brazil. Tea, I suppose that is some¬ 
where about its home ; but San Paulo is a large 
province, estimated at something like 110,000 
or 112,000 square miles in extent, the land 
along the coast being low, but it rises into 
mountain chains which are very rich in Orchid 
life. A friend of mine who did reside iu the 
town of San Paulo, frequently sent me this 
plant, and along with it Oncidium varicosuin, 
but I do not think the two species grew together ; 
but he never told me where they grew—indeed, 
I question if he knew, for he always said the 

S lants had been brought to him. I have found 
>. sarcodes to thrive best in the Cattleya- 
house. It has somewhat fusiform bulbs, which 
appear to vary much in size in their native 
country, from slender ones some 3 inches long 
to stout sub-cylindrical bulbs 6 inches in length, 
the colour being a rich deep-green, the same as 
its leaves. The spike varies much in length, 
and so free is it in producing its flowers that not 
infrequently two spikes are borne by the same 
bulb, which often carry a hundred of its 
beautiful and showy flowers, which, in the case 
of those sent by “ Mrs. G.,” are of a rich bright 
golden-yellow, spotted and blotched with dark 
chestnut-yellow. It is one of the most beautiful 
of the Oncidiums and very free-flowering, 
and anyone who saw the fine group of this 
plant that was staged at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Westminster 
could not but be enchanted with it. The 
flowers last long in perfection—about five or six 
weeks—but I do not think the plant should be 
allowed to carry a large quantity of its blos¬ 
soms for so long a time, because it exhausts it 
too much, and this my readers should avoid 
with all their Orchids as well os with this 
Oncidium sarcodes. It blooms about the 
middle of March, and after it has been open 
about three weeks the spike should be cut and 
placed in the tin tubes which I have so fre¬ 
quently recommended in my notes, and the 
plants should then be seen to at once. 
If the plants require potting, it should 
be done, and if they only require top-dress¬ 
ing let it be attended to at once, so 
that the plants may make a good growth 
for the next season. Do not, however, allow 
anything in a decaying state to remain about 
the roots. The pots must be well drained, and 
the roots should not be encumbered with too 
great a quantity of soil, which is a rule that 
should be observed by all Orchid growers. Too 


much soil is a great mistake, and cannot be too 
strongly written against. Use fibrous peat, 
from which the greater part of the fine soil has 
been either well shaken or beaten out, mixed 
with some chopped Sphagnum Moss. The plant 
should be firmly potted, and it should be slightly 
elevated above the pot’s rim. It succeeds well 
in the Cattleya-house, in a spot where it can be 
shaded from the sun’s burning rays, but yet at 
the same time be in a position where it will get 
ample light. Not a very great quantity of 
water should be given it, but yet sufficient is 
necessary to keep the roots in a moist condition, 
and the atmosphere should be kept well charged 
with moisture. When at rest the plant should 
not be dried off, but only sufficient moisture is 
necessary about it to keep the bulbs in a 
sound and plump condition. During the autumn 
the plant should have a cool position assigned 
it—say the warmest end of the Odontoglossum- 
house, or a house a few degrees warmer, in 
which the temperature does not fall lower than 
50 degs. When the flower-spikes begin to show 
up the plants may be removed to warmer 
quarters. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM PHAL^NOPSIS. 

From “S. J.” come flowers of this beautiful 
Orchid, and he says : “ These are blossoms which 
have opened on some seven plants which were 
bought at Mr. Sander’s sale. What do you 
think of them?” My answer to this enquiry 
must perforce be that they are very fine, but 
although so beautiful in this state as sent to me, 
I am sure they are far more so when seen on the 
spikes and the plants arranged in a nice group 
with Ferns and other things. The flower No. 3 
appears to be of the true form of the variety 
known as Schroederianum. It is very dark and 
richly coloured, whilst the very lightest flower 
is a superb thing, and I cannot but congratulate 
you upon having seven distinct forms from as 
many plants. They are the result of a clever 
find of Mr. Sanders collector in New Guinea, 
and it must be considered one of the grandest 
lant discoveries yet made in that country. The 
owers last an immense time if properly taken 
care of. I am not a believer in this Dendrobram 
existing in a wild state in North Australia, but 
we all know now that the plant is found in New 
Guinea, and that the native population revere it. 
It requires a very strong moist heat, quite equal 
to any of the species from India. The plant should 
be potted in good brown peat-fibre, mixed with 
a liberal supply of chopped Sphagnum Moss, bot 
not too much of it should be put into each pot, 
neither should the pots be of too great a sse. 
This does nothing more than cause the roots to be 
over-encumbered, and in such a case, instead of 
flourishing they dwindle away and die. Let the 
pots be well-drained; during the growing 
season it requires a copious supply of water to 
the roots, hence the necessity for special atten¬ 
tion to drainage. This Demirobe also enjoys a 
sprinkling of water overhead from the syringe 
iu the morning and the afternoon, and when 
the last sprinkling is to be performed the house 
should first be closed. The atmosphere should 
always be well charged with moisture ; after the 
growths are finished the moisture should be 
restricted, and a very great deal less will be 
sufficient—indeed, through the winter just 
enough to keep the bulbs in a nice plump condi¬ 
tion being all that is required. The plants 
should at all times be fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine, as they like an immense quantity of light 
and brightness overhead, and this has the effect 
of perfecting large and strong growths and in 
producing spikeB of bloom out of the old and 
apparently exhausted bulbs. 

Matt. Bramble. 


667. — Manure-water for fruit -tree*, 
Rosea, and other plants. —Yes; the water 
from the laundry and bedroom slops is very 
suitable for watering fruit-trees, Roses, and pot 

f dants generally, as there is no danger of the 
iquid being too strong, the water from the 
laundry being much in excess of that from the 
other source. It would also prove a suitable 
stimulant for Strawberries in pots or in the open 
ground. In the latter case the soil should have 
a good soaking as soon as the first few fruits 
begin to swell. For pot plants it should be 
placed in an open vessel in the morning and left 
in the open air until the afternoon, when it will 
be ready for use.—J. C. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

659.— Lavender and Rosemary.— Cut¬ 
tings of both these plants strike easily if taken 
off early with a piece of old wood or heel 
attached, which is easily done by slipping it off 
about 4 inches long and inserting them firmly in 
ordinary garden soil, dropping a pinch of sand 
at the bottom of each hole before putting in the 
cutting. Place a hand-light over the cuttings 
and shade them for a time until the Bun loses 
power at the end of the month. Early in the 
March following the plants will commence to 
grow. The light may then be taken away, but 
the plants should still have some protection in 
ease of a sharp frost. Early in April they 
will be ready to plant out where required, 
choosing showery weather for planting out.— 

662.—Carnations for outdoor cul 
ture. —The following sorts will be found suit¬ 
able for border cultivation. If the soil is heavy, 
cold, and retentive, the plants would l>e better 
wintered in a cold frame, and put out in the 
spring. Layer in August, or directly they 
have flowered, pot off when rooted, and plunge 
in ashes in the frame for the winter. If the 
soil is fairly light and dry, and the plants not 
likely to suffer from winter plants, plant directh 
the layers are well rooted, first deeply digging 
the ground and adding partly decayed manure 
freely. Old Crimson Clove : Mary MorriB (rose 
rink), Mauve Perfection (mauve purple), Mrs 
Muir (pure-white). Standard (soft-red). W. P. 
Milner (pure-white), Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
(orange-buff, edged carmine), Gloire de kancy 
(pure-white), Dora (amaranth-crimson), Briga 
dier (scarlet), Boston Rose (a good companion tc 
the old Clove), Cara Roma (maroou, mulberry 
shaded), Dandy Dinmont (ruby-crimson), Cleo 
patra (carmine-purple), Duchess of Westminster 
(pure-white), Emma Lakin (pure-white, large). 
Fire-eater (crimson-scarlet), Gertrude Leignei 
(rich pink), Florence (bright-buff), Mrs. Rev 
nolds Hole (salmon apricot, shaded amber) 
(leant dea Batailles (deep-rose), Semiramu 
(bright-purple), P. H. Elliott (yellow-ground), 
John Barnet (cerise). King of Carnations (in 
tensec&rmLnerose), The Governor (blush-white), 
and Countess of Paris (blush-white), one of the 
best of all border Carnations.—8. P. 

654. — (Creeper against a wooden 
Bhed —Procure and plant several plants of the 
great Heart-leaved Ivy (Hedera algieriensis) ; 
give them some good soil to start with, and 
generally encourage them, and the shed should 
be covered quickly, as this Ivy is a very rapid 
grower, aud, I think, the boldest, handsomest 
Ivy in cultivation. I never saw it so fine nor 
with larger leaves than once in a suburban 
garden, where it had been used to hide some 
unsightly but necessary boundary fences. It 
there made a magnificent screen, and some of 
the leaves were nearly 1 foot in length.—A. H. 

650.— Plants for banks.— If a little care 
and thought are bestowed upon the selection of 
plants for such situations, they may often be 
prettily adorned, and become quite ornamental 
features. In a general way, a few things boldly 
planted produce the best result. The dwarf 
Cotoneasters, such as microphylla and thy mi 
folia, are excellent for the purpose, and make a 
neat covering. The major Periwinkle also is 
good, and for shaded parts, if such there are, 
Kuacus r&cemosus is quite the most graceful 
evergreen plant that could be had. The Sea 
Lyme Grass (Elymua arenarius) is invaluable. It 
will establish itself and hold together eveu on a 
bank of shifting sand. It does not exceed a 
yard in height, and it is of a lovely silvery or 
glaucous colour. Some colonies of it could be int ro- 
duced with great effect. The green-leaved Helle¬ 
bore (H. fretidus) is very valuable, always orna¬ 
mental and conspicuous, spreading into tufts 
densely clothed with large digitate leaves. It 
grows fast, and is easily increased by division. 
A few Foxgloves and Epilobium angustifolium 
might be introduced as likely to jpve a good 
floral effect in summer.—A. H. 

Plant the Irish Ivy, and pe* it down dose. This 
*ul be the best and cheapest covering.—E. H. 

595.— Double Primrose becoming: 
Single — 11 Vera ” should transplant his Prim- 
roae, giving it new soil — decomposed turf, with a 
very small mixture of bones. I grow Primroses 
pretty extensively. I took upiny Crimson Velvet 
kinds, washed the.roojts, and clgated \ 


wireworms, putting them into new soil, and they 
are now thriving and blooming nicely. The red 
one known as “ Paddy ” in this locality invari¬ 
ably comes at first single, but none of the others. 
This cold spring lias told heavily on Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, especially the old Crimson 
Primrose, the gem of the lot.— G. Taylor, 
Innrurie , N. B. 

THE LARGE WHITE BINDWEED. 

The accompanying illustration conveys a more 
truthful idea of the beautv of the large white 
Convolvulus grandiflorus than any description. 
The common Bearbind, that rambles over hedges 
and proves a nuisance in more ways than one, 
is in itself a lovely flower, but it cannot be 
admitted into a garden. C. grandiflorus, how¬ 
ever, may have a place, and gives little trouble 
except from its excessive vigour. Its growth is 


The Law? While Bindweed (Convolvulus (Cal)kiegia) 
grandiflorus). 


very rapid, the flowers larger, of greater sub¬ 
stance, and quite as pure as those of the wilding. 
C. pubescens fl.-pl. is also valuable for covering 
stumps, rustic arbours, and trellises. It is of 
free growth, and bears from June onwards 
double rose-coloured flowers. It must have a 
light soil and a warm position. It is astonishing 
what little use is made of climbers in gardens. 
The reason is not because of their scarcity, but 
because their value seems to be often unknown. 


, a ^d d jQpd 


678.— A small lawn.— It would be better 
to sow the thin places on the lawn again ; before 
doing so well water the soil if it is dry, and 
after sowing the seed cover it lightly with fine 
earth. If the weather continues dry you had 
better water the fresh-sown places every even¬ 
ing with a fine rosed water-pot. What you want 
to do is to hasten the growth of the newly-sown 
seed to prevent the lawn looking patchy all 
the summer, therefore, do not wait until the 
lawn is mown first. I may mention that all 
lawns raised from seed should be mown with a 
scythe the first two or three times. The pro¬ 


posed plan of forming the boundary-line will do 
very well.—J, C. C. 

656.— Bedding: Pansy. — Abercorn Gem is 
my favourite Yellow Pansy. I do not like the 
deep or bright-yellow flowered kinds, but this 
one is of a lovely shade of soft primrose-yellow, 
with a few markings in the eye. Its great 
merits are earliness, profuseness, and continuity 
of bloom. With me, on a warm soil, Pansies 
are best in spring, so I make fresh plantations 
every autumn. Abercorn Gem, when planted out 
in autumn, soon begins to bloom, and through 
the last two winters it flowered, except when 
covered by snow, and with the warm days of 
spring it is always one of the first to burst out 
into full bloom. Lastly, I find it does not suffer 
so quickly during hot, dry weather, although 
the size of the blooms diminish as the season ad¬ 
vances. Its habit of growth is decidedly 
“ tufted/’ Cuttings put in in July or August 
I make good plants for autumn planting.—A. H. 

636. — Climbers for north - west 
walls. —The best of all climbers for walls of 
the aspect given is the Ivy, and when we 
remember the exceedingly great variety in size 
and shape of leaf and diversity of colouring, it 
in apparent that not the least difficulty need be 
experienced in clothing beautifully a large amount 
of space. With green, golden, and silver¬ 
leaved kinds, a charming feature is possible. If 
something that produces flowers is desired, then 
we have the vigorous Roses, Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Berard, Bouquet d’Or, and Reine Marie 
Henriette; all thrive well, grow strong, and 
flower freely, while last, but far from least, come 
those lovely old-fashioned, but much-neglected, 
(.'luster Roses, Dundee Rambler, Ruga splendens; 
Leopoldine d’Orleans and F^licit^ Perp^tu^ are 
grand. They are nearly evergreen throughout 
the year and unique for profuseness of bloom. 
There is hardly an aspect in which they will not 
thrive.—A. H. 

628.— Daffodils increasing. — The in¬ 
crease of Daffodils in Grass is pretty much a 
question of the suitability of the soil and situa¬ 
tion, and the care that is taken of the growth. 
Picking off the flowers will not retard the in¬ 
crease ; it will have an opposite effect, as 
flowering tends to weaken the growth, especi¬ 
ally if the faded flowers are left on for seeds to 
form.—E. H. 

m .—Wallflowers after blooming.— it is not 

of much use to transplant these thinp*. Takeoff os many 
cuttings as you require, and strike them, or sow a fresh 
packet of seed in some odd corner, snd throw awsy the 
old roots.—A. 0. Bi tlkr. 


479.— Violets for winter blooming. 

—The present is the right time to divide and 
transplant the old roots, and the sooner it is 
done the better. Choose a piece of good loamy 
soil in an open and sunny position, manure and 
dig it well, rake the surface down, and plant all 
the best of the young rooted runners (not the 
old Btocks) carefully and quite firmly at 10 inches 
apart, with a distance of 12 inches to 15 inches 
between the rows. The soil must be kept moist 
in dry weather through the summer, and by 
October you will have splendid clumps to lift 
and pot, or else be planted in frames for winter 
flowering.—B. C. K. 

060. Urine as liquid manure.— One 

pint of urine to one gallon of water makes rather 
strong liquid-manure—that is more suitable for 
hardy and vigorous-growing subjects than for 
tender pot plants. I\>r the latter it is better 
to increase the quantity of water to ten pints. 
The urine should not be used fresh, but allowed 
to stand in an open vessel exposed to the air for 
a week. Twice a week is often enough to give 
it to pot plants. In some cases that may be too 
often. The condition of the growth will soon 
show when to reduce the quantity.—J. C. C. 

Chinese Sacred Lily.— The free-flower¬ 
ing nature of this bulb induced me to give it a 
trial for late blooming. Accordingly I placed a 
dozen bulbs or so in two large dishes, half-filled 
with ordinary stones, and half-submerging the 
bulbs with water. This was done April 13th, and 
one dish kept in the living room and the other 
in best room (without fire). What was my sur¬ 
prise to find that the former lot, after making 
6 inches or 7 inches of leafage, threw out 
several well-formed blooms as early as May 3rd. 

I am gl&d this experiment it a success, as it 

E rtrns that this Narcissus is capable of yielding 
looms for a much longer period than is gene¬ 
rally supposed.—E. P. B. 
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RULIS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—! Queries and answers are inserted in 
QkKDVXvmfree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbning, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
* nents) should ah Days bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far a* their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gars emirs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


704.— Manure for Pansies.— Will someone kindly 
inform me the beet manure to use for growing Pansies for 
exhibition ?— Goldfinch. 

706. — Old Cinerarias.— Will someone kindly tell me 
how to treat old Cinerarias after they have done flowering, 
and should they be cut down ?—R. A. 

703. -Classification of Dalilias.— Will someone 
please to describe the differences of the following classes of 
Uihlias—viz.. Cactus, Pompon, Show, and Fancy? — 
H. M. Taxkibld Lea. 

707. — Crocus bulbs.— Ill a small garden where all 
the space in the flower-beds is wanted for ''Geraniums” 
in the summer, what should be done with the Crocus bulbs ? 
—North Hertfordshire. 

708. —Use of a concrete-built pit. —Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me to what present use I can put a oon- 
crete-builc pit, facing west, and partly shaded towards 
south ? Cucumbers objected to.— Enquirer. 

709. -Cockscombs with deformed flowers. 
—What is the cause of Cockscombs producing deformed 
flowers ? I put the seed in at the end of March in old turf, 
leaf-mould, and sand. They have never been pot-bound.— 
Enquirer. 

710 — Auriculas after flowering.— What is the 

correct thing to do with Auriculas when they have done 
flowering? Do the plants always deteriorate as they get 
older, and ought they to be divided or let alone?—N orth 
Hertfordshire. 

711. — House - sewage. — Would someone kindly 
favour me with his experience of a simple, inexpens.ve, 
effectual method of applying house-sewage to growing 
garden crops by a 83 stein of common drain-pipes ana 
pumping?—F. E. It. 

712. —Orchids for a cold greenhouse.— Will 
any reader of Gardening give me some information about 
Orchids suitable for a cold greenhouse, which could, how¬ 
ever, be heated in severe weather ? What cheap Orchid is 
the easiest to grow in such a structure?— Pkm brook. 

713. —Treatment of Cucumbers —l have three 
Cncumber-plants in pots, and shall shortly put them out 
in a spent liot-bed. What space should be allowed for 
each plant, and is anything required to be done in order 
to set the fruit ? Do they require much water ?— Merle. 

714. — Sowing seeds of various plants.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if this is the best time of the 
year to sow the following seeds ?—Azaleas, Camellias, Car¬ 
nations, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas, and how 
should they be treated ? 1 have a small greenhouse.—R. A. 

715. — Planting a Holly-hedge.— Would someone 
kindly inform me which is the proper time to plant a 
Holly-hedge, and how many plants should 1 require for a 
hedge 02 feet long, and wuat Kind of Holly is the quickest 
growing and otherwise the most satisfactory one for the 
purpose?—K. N. 

716. —Nectarines in a cold greenhouse.—I 
have a Nectarine-tree in an unheated greenhouse. The 
tree has plenty of fruit on it os large as Hazel Nuts, but it 
has scale and mealy-bug on it. What is best to do? There 
are two Vines in same house. Will they (the bugs) spread 
to these?—G. C. 


717. — Celery In a trench.— I have marie a Celery 
trench 2 feet wide. Can l put two rows of Celery in it ? 
Will someone please to tell me what thickness of manure 
to put it, and how far apart should I put the plants? 
1 took a piece of land at Christmas, and have never done 
any gardening before.—W. C. 

718. — Plants for edging to a stream.— Sugges¬ 
tions wanted for plants that will grow well on a narrow Grass 
edging to a small boundary stream of water flowing in a 
garden ? The stream supplies a mill dam, and consequently 
it flows quickly and must be kept clear of plants growing 
actually in the water.— Marie. 

719. —Narcissus poeticus.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the reason of Narcissus poeticus not flowering freely ? 
They are in clumps in a border facing south, in good garden 
soil. Last year they had no flowers on, though there were 
plenty of leaves this year. Two of the clumps have one 
flower each.— North Hertfordshire. 

720. — Hydrangea Dr. Hogg.— I have four young 

S lants of this Hydrangea in apparently robust health, 
ut they failed to flower last 3 ear. They were kept In a 
cool greenhouse, made good roots and wood in turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand in 8 -inoh pots. What would be the 
probable reason and remedy ?— wick. 


721.—Liquid-manure for Strawberries. — 

Would it be un adtuiiiagM to give liquid-manure (stable- 
yard) to Strawberries which are in blossom, and would 
there be any danger of the flavour of the fruit being 


spoiled if applied when the berries are moi 
How often should ft ‘ ‘ “ 


when the berries are more advi 

ole 


advanced ? 


722 . —Destroying “American Blight. —I have 
a number of Apple-trees, both old and young, more or less 
affected with “ American Blight.” The trees in a garden in 
the neighbourhood are badly covered with it. I shall be 
very much obliged if anyone will tell me the best means 
to take to get rid of this dreadful “ Blight ” ?—G. L. 

723. — Culture of Broccoli.— Will someone kindly 
let me know something about growing Broccoli in succes¬ 
sion? If I sow all the varieties together the first or 
second week in April will they turn in fit for cutting at 
their different seasons, or must they be sown at intervals 
of a week or a fortnight between each sowing?—J. H. 

724. — Lavender for profit.— 1, Does it pay to grow 
Lavender ? 2, Is the soil of Devonshire suitable? 3, Is 
Lavender subject to any special blight or insect? 4, 
Assuming the conditions to be favourable, what profit per 
acre could one reasonably expect? 5, Is there a ready 
market for the sale of Lavender, and, if so, where ?—I. 
Frkdkkick. 

725 —Plants for a rockery, &c„ in a conser¬ 
vatory.— Would anyone kindly suggest some effective 
perennial plants to be grown in a rockery at the back of a 
fountain in a conservatory? Would Hedychiums flourish 
in such a locality ? Also, what water plants it would be 
best to grow in the pond at the foot of the same fountain ? 
—Rob Roy. 

726. — Treatment of a “ Jersey" Lily.— I should 
be much obliged if anyone could tell me what to do to 
improve the condition of a “ Jersey ” Lily ? It Uvea in a 
pot in a room all the year round, and always flowers, but 
the leaves are long and straggling, and it looks sickly. 
There are a good many little offshoots from it.— North 
Hertfordshire. 

727. - Galvanised Iron olstern for rain¬ 
water.— I have bought a galvanised iron tank for storing 
rain-water in to water iny plants with. I am told that 
water kept in such vessels is injurious to the roots or 

S lants and the foliage. If this is so, will it obviate the 
anger if I have the inside of the cistern painted three 
coats of lead colour?— Essex Amateur. 

728.— Treatment of Lily of the Valley.— Wiil 
someone kindly inform me whether it is better to thin out 
the crowns in an old bed, where they are very thick, or 
leave them undisturbed ? My gardener is in favour of the 
former method, which ’ he tells me ensures stronger 
growth and larger blooms. He has been in the habit of 
changing the bed every three years.—M. 

729.— Gladiolus Brenchleyensls.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what can be the matter with some Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensls root s w hi h have been left in the ground all 
the winter, covered with a top-dressing, in a very dry sandy 
soil, but in rather an exposed situation ? When i looke < 
at them a few weeks ago they had all gone to a sort of 
pulp. I put them in in spring, 1891, and they flowered 
splendidly last summer.—O. D. 

730 — Budding Roses.— Will “ P. U.” or “ J. C. C.” 
kindiy help me in this little difficulty ? When I cut off the 
bud from the Rose branch and hold it in my left hand 
between the finver and thumb to slip the w'ood out, should 
the eye of the bud be turned towards me—I mean, should I 
slip out the wood up with the growth or down against a ? 
I think I often make a mistake in this. Also, is it best to 
tie the buds in with cotton or matting ?—J. H. 

731.— Unsatisfactory Onion-bed.— I have been 
very unfortunate with mv Onion-bed latelv. Last year I 
was not able to pull a single Spring Onion. The tips 
seemed to wither off soon after coming up. The ground 
was thoroughly trenched and manured. This year the 
same thing seems about to happen with the half of the 
seedlings that have come up. Of the other half I can 
discern no traces. Should I sow another row between the 
rows that have done so badly ? The soil is a rich loam, and 
I have found but very few udreworms in it.—H. M. 

732.— Roses in a greenhouse. — Will someone 
kindly give me some information as to my Roses ? I have 
three in a greenhouse (roots outside)—Gloire de Dijon 
Mar6chal Niel, and Ulrich Brunner. The Lwofoimer have 
finished blooming, the latter nearly so. I have kept the 
green-fly down with Tobacco, but it has left a nasty, stick\ 
substance behind on the leaves. 1 thought of stripping 
all the leaves off an l washing with soft-soap and water. 
Would t hat do at this time of year ? The size and shape 
of the blooms on all three has not been so good as formerly. 
What is the cause and remedy ? —Brunner. 

733.— Treatment of fruit-trees.— I have some 
Peach and Plum-trees growing in a bed m the centre of a 
span-roofed orchard-house. Thev are throwing out a lot 
of young shoots, and I would like to know what should be 
done to these? Should I rub off some of those shoots and 
leave the strongest and best-placed to grow on at will to be 
spurred back at the winter’s pruning? The trees are 
prnned on the spur system. I have also some Peach-trees 
growing in the side borders ; thev are trained on to the 
roof within a foot of the glass, ana are throwing out a lot of 
young shoots. Should 1 rub off some of those shoots also, 
and train in the strongest at full length ? There is a lot 
said at various times in Gardening about stopping and 
pinching in fruit-trees to turn them into fruiting. What is 
meant by this?—J. H. 

734.— Mildew on Vines.— I should be obliged for 
some advice on the management of Vines which are very 
much subject to mildew? They have for several years 
past been infested with it. The house is a lean-to, with 
top ventilators, in which a general collection of plants is 
grown. It is without any artificial heat. The Vines are 
at present in a good, healthy' condition, and the bunches 
are not quite in bloom, and as I believe prevention to be 
better than cure, what would be the best course to follow, 
with a view of keeping the mildew' out ? There are drops 
of moisture on the tips of the leaves in the morning. I 
open the top ventilators at six, and have for some time 
past given a little air at the top at night. Am I right, and, 
should it be neoessary at any time to use sulphur, what 
would be the best way of applying it, and to what extent 
can it be used ?—G. 

735.— Hybrid Perpetual Roses In pots —I have 
a dozen II. P. Roses in 8-inch pots in my greenhouse. It 
is an unheated and uushaded structure, with ample 
ventilation, and gets the sun daily from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
The plants have shoot s about 8 incheslong, and the majority 
of them look remarkably well. 1 water them well morning 
and evening on cloudless days, and once a day in dull 


weather; and I wish to know if I am correct in bo doing 
as it has been suggested that I give them too much water 
There is not a sign of fly, mildew, or any insect whatever 
which rather surprises me. One plant (Merveille de Lyon 
is a mystery. It started with the others, but the shoots 
do not grow, and it now seems to have stopped altogether. 
What is the reason of this, and why under my treatment 
do some leaves have a tendency to curl when there are no 
insects ?— Beginner. 

736. Heating a small greenhouse.— Having 
carefully read the many replies in Gardening to querists 
respecting the heating of a small greenhouse, 1 gather 
tnat either a small coil-boiler about 0 inches internal 
diameter, of li-inch pipe, say 4 coils, or a brick flue is (he 
most suitable for a house, say, 12 feet by 9 feet. 1 shall 
be obliged if “ J. C. G.,” or someone else, will kindly a ay 
which of the two would be best? If a flue, do 1 under¬ 
stand aright that the furnace should be built outside the 
house— i.e., projecting the length of the furnace beyond 
it ? Also if the flue should be sunk in the ground, or 
should the bottom of the flue be level with the ground or 
floor? If a coil is used, is it desirable that the boiler be 
placed below the level of the pipes ? I wish to grow a few 

E ot Roses and also two or three climbing Roses in a 
ed, also a few Chrysanthemums in the greenhouse.— 
Amateur. 

737. — Treatment of young Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— in the spring I procured a good collection of 
Chrysanthemums in 3^-inch pots. They include all the 
best kinds: Amos Perry, Vivian Morel, Eynsford White, 
&c. I transferred them into 5-inch i*oU, and Ust week I 
put them into 6j-inch pots. They are now standing out¬ 
side in tne sun, and are in good health, the foliage being 
particularly good. I have topped them twice. I am not 
growing for exhibition purposes. 1 want good, strong 
plants and fair-sized blooms for decorative purposes. I intend 
to pot them finally about the 20th of June, and I have 
pots for this purpose measuring (inside measurement) 
inches at the top and 5} inc hes at the bottom, and 
9inches in depth. Will someone kindly inform me if these 
pots are large enough ? I meant to have 9-ineli pots, 1ml. 
these were sent to me instead, and ( am anxious to know 
if I am safe in using them?— Felix. 

738.— Plants for a greenhouse.— Will someone 
be kind enough to advise me as to what to attempt to grow 
(between now and the lime when it will be required for 
Chrysanthemums) in a lean-to greenhouse, enclosed on 
tnree sides by a two-storied house, and those, unfortu¬ 
nately, the east, west, and south—consequently it gels no 
sun, but I can get plenty of heat in it? I can easily maintain 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. during the coldest 
day, if necessary, but cannot guarantee it will not fall to 
45 degs. or 50 degs. during the night, as I somehow do 
not manage to keep the Are in the stove (a “ Finsbury ” 
hot-water) in until morning. Size of house, 18 feet long, 
11 feet wide, and height varies from 7 feet to 12 feet. 1s 
it of any use attempting Tomatoes—of course, buying 
plants ? Can 1 grow any flowering plants ? Is there any 
Hose that would bloom in such a house? What foliage 
plants will do?— Pear-tree, Blackburn. 

733.— Heating a brick pit, dec. —I have a deep brick 
pit, consisting of two compartments, each 8 feet by d feet, 
inside measure, and with finings 30 inches wide all round. 
Die outer svalls being 5 feet in height, the inner 9 feet and 
7 feet respectively, pigeon-holed to the height of 3 feet 
0 inches. The division wall is solid ; the whole being of 
9-ineh brickwork, built for growing Cucumbers, but, owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining sufficient manure, I think it 
could be turned to a more profitable account if heated by a 
flue or other means? I have an idea that if the lining spaces 
were covered in (along the front witd glass) Tomatoes could 
be grown, and Mushrooms, &c,, not requiring light at the 
back, while one end would answer for a stoke-hole. There¬ 
fore, I should he glad if “ J. C. C.," or any other experienced 
person, would kindly give advice, and also instructions for 
fixing a flue and details of alterations ? The fuel intended 
to be used being cinders and small cool.— Constant 
Reader, Berks. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

740. —Plant for the border of agrave(A. W .«.). 

—I should think you cannot have a better plant than 
Herniaria glabra for this purpose. It will answer your 
purpose ir. every way.—J. J. 

741. — Magnolia not flowering (F. X. M.).— As 
luxuriant health and rapid growth are probably the causes 
why the Magnolia does not flower, the wood then failing to 
ripen, and of course then flowers are not formed. If the 
roots oould be got at easily their extremities might be 
lifted and shortened in a little, but aged Magnolias always 
flower better than comparatively young ones. 

742. — Seedling Oranges (Citrus).— >The plants in 
question being seedlings, years may elapse before they 
show bloom. The Orange plants sold by nurserymen have 
all been grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the 
only wav to ensure fertility at an early period. All that 
oan be done is to give the plants proper attention, when 
they may, perhaps, bear fruit at an early date. 

743. —Orchids In Durham (Beginner). — You 
appear to have heat enough and accommodation for some 
of the Brazilian kinds, and when this exists I always 
advise them to be grown. Odontoglossums should have 
less heat, but you could grow Cattleyas. Bee the adver¬ 
tising columns for tradesmen, and when ,vou tell me what 
you have I will tell you how to proceed in their manage¬ 
ment.— M. B. 

744. —c&ttleya flowers ( J . Walker).—' This gentle¬ 
man sends me what should have been a grand consignment 
of these, but from the bad packing in a cardboard-box they' 
have been completely spoiled, not a single flower but 
which is broken. 1 is a pale form of C. Walkerianum ; an 
unusual time to see this plant, yet it was in the month of 
May when I first saw’ it now many years ago; 2 is C. inter¬ 
media, an o dinary form ; 3 is C. amethyBtoglossa; 4, a 
very fine form of C. citrina, but badly smashed ; 5 is Ladia 
purpurata, good lip, but narrow sepals and petals; fl, Lwlia 
Boothiana. When sending again pack witn more care.— 
M. B. 
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746.—White Lselia aneeps (J. McNciir -This 
gentleman says his plant* of this Orchid are starting to 
grow nicety, but they have not flowered yet. No ; you 
must wait a bit, my mend. They Hill do so in good time; 
they have not yet become aociimatised. Grow them well 
and strongly, and wait for the flowers with patience, and 
you will be astonished at the display they then make, per¬ 
haps next winter and spring ; if not then, wait until 1894.— 


746. —Kalml&s not flowering.— The faot that the 
Kahnias have not flowered since the first year proves that 
they are now growing under altered conditions, either as 
to soil, moisture, or shade. A sunny garden is not the j 
best place for these American plants always, although if 
the soil is suitable and they get plenty of water the sun- 1 
shine will do them no harm. Mulch the plants with 
manure or leaf-mould and give plenty of water during the i 
growing season. 

747. —Treatment of Tropseolum trloolorom ' 
(B. C .},—As soon as the flowers fade and the foliage shows 
signs of decay gradually reduoe the supplies of water, not, 
however, allowing the foliage to droop for want of it, but 
watering only when dry, giving them lust enough to 
thoroughly moisten the soil through. When the leaves 
have gone yellow turn the bulb out of the soil and store It 
away m dry sand in a cool place, potting it again by the 
middle of August. 

748. —Dendrobium Farmerl (C. This is the 

name of the Orchid, flowers of which are sent, and it is 
the original form as introduced, I believe. I myself have 
frequently Imported it from the Khasia Hills, and have 
always obtained this variety, which has bright, rosy sepals 
and petals. I have observed that the majority of the 
Dendrobes which come from Burmah have white sepals and 
petals. The species has been known between forty and 
fifty years—M. B. 

749. —Shaddock not thriving (C. J. R .).—The 
best plan, we think, will be to turn the plant out of the 
pot and examine the roots, which are probably in a bad 
state. Work away as much of the old soil as possible, out 
awmv all decayed parte of the roots, and repot in a well- 
sanded compost, consisting of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, cramming the roots into a pot just large enough 
to hold them. Water carefully ana shade from hot sun. 
If a mild bottom-heat bed is available, plunge the pot into 
it for a time. 


750.—Indian Azaleas dropping their leaves 
(A. /. if J.—There are several causes for this. Either the 
roots may have perished through careless watering or the 
soil may nave oorae into and remained in too dry a state. 
The Indian Azalea has numerous hair-like root-fibres, and 
these quickly perish when the soil becomes sour and sur¬ 
charged with moisture or is dust-dry. All that can be 
done is to cut the plants in somewhat, then water care¬ 
fully. If not too much injured, they will break out into 
fresh growth. By no means repot. 


761.— Orchids in bloom.— G. H. sends a letter of 
thanks for information received, Ac. I am very much 
pleased with the consignment, but, having been away from 
home for a few days, I had not the opportunity of seeing 
tbs Cattleyas at their best. 1, 2, 8 appear to be good, 
ordinary’ forms of C. Triame ; 4 appears to be C. Triame 
alba. It should be taken oare of, and I should like to me 
it another season. 5, although very late, I take to be C. 
Percivaliana and a good-coloured form too. What is the 
Oattleya shown on the photograph sent? The forms of 
Odontogloesura Rossi majus are excellent, and they appear 
to grow and flower well with you, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tions sent, and for which 1 am much obliged.— M. B. 

752.— Dendrobium T&ttonianum (J. B. Fitz- 
gibbon), —This is the modem name of your plant, and its 
flowers are beautifully fragrant, but it is more correctly 
known by the name of D. canaliculatum, which was given 
it by Robert Brown, from specimens oolleoted in the early 
days of our knowledge of Australia. It was again found 
by John Veitoh, the brother of the present head of the 
Chelsea firm, nearly forty years ago in the northern part 
of Queensland, when it w'as figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 5537, and named by Bateman as above. It 
is a most elegant plant, not noted for its gaiety, but for 
its sweetness. It grows well with D. Phalaanopeis, but it 
may be rested oooler, but do not let it suffer for want of 
water during the dull season.— M. B. 


Cherry (Prunus Padns).- Mr. J. P. StilwcU. -Prunus 

Pad us.- B. Caddy.— Dogwood or Cornelian Cherry 

(Cornus mascula).- K. M. C.. Isle of Man .—Impossible 

to name the Naroissus from such a dried up specimen.- 

Rev. W. Mills .—Pyrus Malus floribunda.- John Foote. 

—Rhodiola var. apparently. Send when in flower.- JS. 

Pitt .—Double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pi.). 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We eon only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illubtratxd, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand. London. W.C. 

Names Of fruit.—Mr. A. Harrington , Watford.— 
Apples too muoh shrivelled to identify accurately. Send 

another season in a fresher state.- J. C. S. JET.—Apple 

may be Hambledon Deux Ana, but specimens much 
shrivelled. Send another season in fresher condition. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post , and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender . 


J. M., Glasgow.— There are now some excellent gas 
stoves in the market, and one of them if carefully man¬ 
aged should do well for the small greenhouse- Q. C.— 

The Pear and Apple-trees are evidently badly “ cankered.” 
If young trees they should be lifted and replanted in well- 
drained ground the end of October. Please give more par¬ 
ticulars about them.- G. D.— The old Dahlia tubers can 

be planted at any time now.- Merle.— A curious and 

unusual freak of nature, we should sav, with the Chiono- 
doxa. Please give particulars as to soil, Ac. 


Catalogues received —Choice Fuchsias. Mr. 
W. E. Boyce, Archway-road, Highgate, London, N. Tur¬ 
nip Seeds , Cabbage Plants , Clover, and Ryegrass Seeds, 
Manures, Ac. Messrs. Hogg A Wood, Coldstream, N.B. 


BBSS. 

MAY NOTES. 

May is the most interesting month to the bee¬ 
keeper. Multitudes of Bees will now be seen 
leaving the hive, and returning richly laden 
with honey and pollen. The population will 
have increased considerably, and there will be 
much apparent confusion at the entrance of the 
hive, which must now be enlarged to its full 
size. Drones, by this time, are making their 
appearance from stocks that are in a healthy 
and vigorous state. Have now in readiness 
supers to place upon stock hives. Each 
super should have piece or two of guide-comb 
neatly fitted in it; such bits of comb tempt the 
Bees to go into the super at once and com¬ 
mence work. Do not, however, put on the 
super until there are evident signs of want of 
room in the stock hive. This may be known 
by the Bees gathering at the entrance of the 
hive, where they cling to each other, and hang 
in a cluster under the board. If common straw 
hives are used a piece of the straw-work, 
4 inches in diameter should be cut from the top 
of the hive, and the super put on. This operation 
is best performed in the middle of a bright day 
when most of the Bees are out at work. Should 


coolness on the part of the operator is an 
essential qualification. The best defence is a 
piece of gauze or crape, put on over the hat and 
reaching down to the shoulders, and a pair of 
thick woollen 1 gloves. Those who are about to 
commence Bee-keeping are to be congratulated, 
for they will find in the management and obser¬ 
vation of their Bees a constant Bource of interest 
and amusement, as well as profit. 0. 


459. -Bee-keeping? for profit.— To an- 
swer this fully would fill more space than the 
Editor, no doubt, would care to devote to it; 
besides, to profit at all by the new inventions 
one must have a perfect knowledge and insight 
into Bee-keeping. I should say it depended a 
good deal, first, on the weather ; secondly, on 
the district, and next on the apparatus and skill 
you bring to use it properly. My own district 
is a poor one and not reliable, but, still, I consider 
I make Bees pay me sufficiently well. A place 
I know of in South Wales is simply perfect with 
a constant succession of Bee pasturage, and the 
heavy yield there, with no management scarcely, 
is enormous. The hive I use is the “ Carr-Stewar- 
ton.” Until last year I had used the “Stan¬ 
dard.” With bad or indifferent seasons more 
can be got out of mine than by the larger 
hive. The supers I extract from, as in 
common with the majority, I could not get 
my Bees to take to sections successfully. If you 
have a knowledge of Bee-keeping you would no 
doubt know the prices of everything. On a large 
scale the prices would probably be lower than 
those I quote below. If you were anything of a 
carpenter, I would suggest your getting one hive 
as a pattern, and making all your stock 
exactly like the pattern, so that all may be in¬ 
terchangeable—a very necessary thing to help 
the profits. With your knowledge thus acquired 
you might Bee whether the sale of the apparatus 
you can make will not also help a little, though 
I fear profits are nowadays cut down in this 
branch too. Anyhow, I would not risk much 
money in either branch. Begin with two hives 
at first, and when you know now to manipulate 
your Bees, then gradually increase till you are 
thoroughly up to your work. I would recommend 
yourperusing “ Modern Bee-keeping,” price Gd., 
“British Beekeepers’ Guide,* price Is. Gd., ami 
“A Modern Bee Farm,” price Is. 6d. The 
names of reliable dealers are to be found in the 
“ British Bee Journal,” price l^d, weekly,.and 
“Beekeepers’ Adviser,” price 2d. monthly. 
Hives (bar-frame) ran&e from 10s. to 30s. ; t xtia 
supers painting, 5s. more (about); stocks from 
los. to 40s. ; swarms from 7s. Gd. to 30s. ; veils 
from 6d. ; gloves, 3s. ; extractors from 12s. 6d. 
to 30s. Smokers are not now used, and I use a 
metal spray difiuser in a medicine bottle, price 
6d., and caibolic solution. Wax foundation 
from about Is. lOd. per lb. Any further infoi ma- 
tion in my power I shall be most happy to give 
you.—C. G. V. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


HAMIDS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbmwg Illub- 
teatxd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— B. A. H.— Very sorry, but we 

oannot name without flowers.- A. W. II. —1, Pteris argy- 

rites; the other scrape of Ferns are too young and unfertile 

to name.- J. Bailey.—\ and 2, Oncidium saroodes; 3, 

Epldendrum alatum ; 4, Cattleya intermedia, poor form 

rather.- AUtyferin.— l.Cypripedium barbatum; 2,Linum 

trigynum.- In tin box without name.— Dendrobium 

fuscatum.- E. B. J - .—Dendrobium nobile.- J. C. C.— 

Lycaste Harrisonim alba.- Young Gardener.—1, Spar- 

raannia africana; 2, Poly gala oppoeitifolia; 3, A Ohoro- 
zema but oannot name without flowers ; 4, Sedum 8ie- 
boldi; 6, An Aloe, specimen insufficient; 6, Insufficient, 
send again ; 7, Apparently a Dracocephalum, send better 

specimen.- Mrs. Mann —Bruised beyond recognition, 

send again carefully packed.- G. B.—l, Goniopteris 

crenata; 2, Diplazium Franconia: 3. Aspidium ebeneuin. 
- G. 16i .—Alonsoa incisifolia.- M. M.—\, Aloe varie¬ 
gate.- O. T.—l is without doubt a poor variety of 

Cattleya Mendeli; it is nothing like C. Mossite.- Carl. 

—The Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus).- Fern Lover. 

—1, Lomaria lanceolata; 2, Onychium japonicum ; 3, 
Drymoglossum pilloeelloides; 4, NothocUena trichoma- 

notdes; 5, Campyloneuron brevifolium.- H. C.—l, 

Phormium tenax variegatum; 2, Pimeiea elegans; 3, 
Unrecognisable ; 4, Epacria miniate grandiflora ; 5, Pani- 
cam variegatum; 6, Lycaste Harriaoni®.- C. C. B. — 

I , Sparmannia africana; 2, Some hybrid form of Abutilon; 

3, Pimeiea decussate.- H. M. R.—l, Adiantum flabelli- 

folium; 2, Lomaria disoolor; 3, Selaginella involvens.- 

R. S.—A very fine-lipped variety of Cattleya Mendeli.- 

J. Pightling.— Dendrobium hyrsiflorum.- A. Wight- 

man.—Moneywort (Lysimacbi* Nuramularia). It belongs 
to the order Pitmalace|£ —— Miss Ark»r jht —Bird 

Digitized by\j0C 'QIC 


the combs be a little broken at the top it will 
be rather an advantage, for the Bees in repair¬ 
ing them will probably be induced to carry 
their work upwards into the super. 

Swarms. —The chief indications of swarming 
being about to take place are the appearance of 
drones ; a kind of hum, a shrill piping sound in 
the hive in the evening, and the restlessness of 
the Bees, and when on a fine morning very few 
Bees are at work, while on the day before all 
was activity and bustle, a swarm will be pretty 
sure to rise in the course of the day. Let every¬ 
thing be in readiness, and when the swarm has 
settled, lose no time in housing it into a new, 
clean hive. The ancient custom of making so- 
called music with door-key and frying-pan is 
utterly useless. 

Hiving is usually performed by holding the 
hive under the swarm, and then giving the 
branch on which it is hung a sudden snake, when 
all the Bees fall into hive. The floor board is 
then placed over the whole, and the hive in¬ 
verted into its proper position, and placed upon 
the ground for a few minutes, and then carried 
to the place it is permanently to oecupy. Many 
experienced Bee-lceepers perform this and all 
other operations without even the defence of a 
pair of gloves, but it would not be wise for any ( 
person to attempt to do so til) he has had long , 
experience in the management of Bees, because I 


REARING TURKEYS. 

Thk first requisite towards the successful rearing 
of Turkeys is healthy breeding stock, not re¬ 
lated to each other. Next, the possession of a 
dry soil is necessary, for heavy clays retain the 
wet, and are, therefore, very cold at the time of 
year when young Turkeys make their appear¬ 
ance. Given sound parent stock and a dry soil, 
and Turkey-rearing presents no difficulties, 
although in a damp climate watchfulness is 
necessary at all times until the birds are old 
enough to stand sudden changes of weather. 
May is early enough for the chicks to come out 
of the nest. The eggs should be as nearly as 
possible of the same age, and then the chicks 
will make their appearance within a few hours 
of each other. The chicks are best left with 
the hen until hatching is completed, but the 
shells may be cleared away as hatching pro¬ 
gresses. Turkey chicks do not learn to eat 
very quickly by themselves, and in order to get 
oyer this trouble some breedeis hatch some 
chickens at the same time, and the latter 
soon show the Turkeys how to eat. The 
food for several days should consis t o f hard- 
boiled eggs, mixed with minced Dandelion- 
leaves, and some curds can be given at the 
second or third day, but they should be squeezed 
very dry. At the end of week bread-crumbs 
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can be added, succeeded by Barley-meal and 
some of the specially-prepared poultry-meals. 
Later still Wheat may be used, but soft grain 
must be avoided. At the end of three weeks 
eggs can be given up entirely. Minced meat, 
added to the meal, will assist weakly chicks 
very much. With regard to other points, it is 
needless to add that the mother must be housed 
for some weeks, and it is best to keep her under 
cover entirely at first. Gradually the chicks 
can be brought to the Grass, but they should 
not be pat out while the Grass is wet from rain 
or dew. By the aid of a covered, wired-in run 
thev can enjoy the benefits of the Grass-run 
without any risk, and be kept growing regard¬ 
less of weather. Very hot days are injurious, 
as well as keen winds and driving rains. 
Shelters are, therefore, necessary for nine or ten 
weeks, by which time the birds are nearly strong 
enough to stand any ordinary weather, and can 
then be expected to manage for themselves. 
Good feeding throughout the summer is recom¬ 
mended if heavy weights are desired. 

Doulting. 


DAHLIAS. 

"DEING one of the largest Wholesale Growers 
-D of Dahlias in the kingdom, it is imperative upon me to 
keep immense stocks of the very cream varieties of all sections 


I give is Rape, Hemp, and Canary-seed ; and 
clean water daily, in flat pans, so that the birds 
can have a good bath, and some fresh green 
food is given daily—seedy Groundsel, Lettuce- 
leaves, or Dandelion or Plantain seed-pods, and 

a few sprays of Watercress. In February a___ 

nnftnn wnnl rnw hair Arc is on hand. No inferior sort is retained, and new varieties of 
quantity 01 MOSS, cotton wool, COW nair, AC., IS | Bterling merit are yearly ^ded to my Collections. I offer 

them as follows, my selection, strong, well-rooted cuttings, 
correctly named, carefully packed, free. Dash with order. 

2 6 
2 0 
2 6 
2 0 
2 6 


QUERIES. 

753. — Feeding Rabbits.— Ie it a good thing to give 
Turnips to Rabbits?— Zadi. 

754. — Food, &c., for young Pheasants —Will 
someone please to state what sort of food is best for young 
Pheasants, and if plain water is best for them, or that in 
which herbs have been steeped, and what will keep them 
from having the “ gapes ” or “ pipT—\ Youxo Bkoinnkk. 

755. — Hens laying soft eggs. — Will someone 
please to tell me what is the cause of my hens laying soft 
eggs, and the cure for the same ? They are fed on diffe¬ 
rent kinds of corn, such as Wheat, Barley, &c. They 
have a good run, and they seem to he quite os active as 
the other hens.—G. E. M. 

750.— Hen Sitting.—Will someone kindly advise me 
how to manage a hen sitting on eggs, and if I should dip 
the eggs in water a day or two before they are hatched ? 

I have spoiled one hatch with dippiog in water at 104 degs. 

—W. C. 

757.— Fowls losing their feathers. — Would 
*' Doulting ” kindly tell me the cause and cure for my 
lowls losing all their feathers on the neck ? They are pro¬ 
vided with plenty of room, an acre of Grass to run in, and 
they have a jjood dust bath, which they take full advan¬ 
tage of. Their food consists mostly of Barley-meal and 
middlings, made warm, in the morning, and Barley in the 
afternoon.—R. L. C. 

REPLIES. 

550.— Rabbits on Grass.— 1 should advise “ H. P." 
not to put the Rabbits out on the Grass. Two Sundays 
ago I put mine out, and one ruptured itself or else got 
rheumatism—at an v rate, next morning I found it could 
not move its hind legs, and as it was suffering I had it 
killed. -Zadi. 

557.— Treatment of fowls.— “A. P.’s” 
birds appear to me to be in a hopeless condition, 
and my advice to the querist is to kill and bury 
them at once. In the hands of one who under¬ 
stands poultry ailments and the management of 
sick birds it might be possible to bring them 
round, but there is nothing to be gained by the 
adoption of this course. In the first place the 
disease appears to be chronic, and birds which 
have suffered in this way so long cannot possibly 
be as desirable specimens to breed from as others 
which have never known a day’s illness. 
Secondly, eggs are now very cheap, and will 
continue to be so for some months ; they may 
therefore be as economically bought as produced. I 
Breeding is now, too, out of the question, so far ! 
.as really choice pullets for next season’s laying 
are concerned, even if “ A. P.’s” fowls could be 
cured. I am therefore satisfied that the course 
here recommended is the best one to follow. 
During the summer “A. P.’s ” yard can have a 
rest and be thoroughly disinfected; then, in 
August, I should buy some March or April 
hatched pullets and make another start. It 
would be well for “ A. P.” to examine his fowl- 
house and see if there is proper ventilation. 
Stuffy, warm houses are unsuitable for fowls to 
roost in, and many birds are ruined in such 
places. —Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

Breeding Canaries.— I here give the 
system I adopt with good results. Mv birds are 
in a good sized aviary, which is enclosed with 
glass windows in front, and it can be heated in 
very severe weather with hot-water pipes, 
which run under the floor, the heat being ad¬ 
mitted through gratings. Large branches of 
Birch-tree have been fixed erect in the aviary 
for the birds to roost on, and little baskets and 
boxes suspended f u r th e m to nest ift The food 


mixed up and put into pieces of fishing-net, and 
hung up so that the birds oan pull it out, as 
required, for nesting ; and when the young 
birds are hatched a supply of boiled egg, Rice, 
and bread crumbs is put into the aviary daily, 
as long as the nesting season lasts. Under these 
conditions I get a quantity of young birds. 
Care must be taken to thin out the male birds 
in the winter, for if too many are left, they fight 
over the nests, and frequently destroy the 
earliest lots of eggs, but with a little care in 
this way a lot of Canaries may be far easier kept 
in good condition in an aviary, where they have 
room to fly about, than in the confined area of 
a cage. — J. 

QUERIES. 

758. -Treatment of a Grey Parrot -Will “ Mr. 
A. G. Butler” or someone kindly tell me w tat I must do 
with my Grey Parrot ? In the first plat e she did not cast 
her feathers right, and at the present tim ■ has a swelling 
coming in the neck, and it makes her vomit, and she hangs 
her wings down. She is fed on Indian Corn, sometimes 
dry and at other times soaked. I cannot get her to eat 
cither Hemp or Sunflower seeds. I should have said she 
makes a peculiar noise, through the swelling in the neck I 
think.—W. A., South Yorkshire. 

759. — White Doves nesting in a cage —Will 
someone kindly inform me what I should put into a cage 
for White Doves to make a nest with ? I have a pair, and 
they have laid six eggs, and have spoiled them all by 
breaking them. There is a slide in the bottom of the 
cage on which they have a little rough sand put in fresh 
every morning ; and for the nest I have a little box fitted 
up in the corner of the cage, so that the eggs cannot roll 
off. I have put sawdust, chopped hay, and Moss at 
different times in the cage, but they always knock it all 
out of the box, and they also pick up little pebbles from 
among the sand and put in the nest, and these break the 
eggs when the birds sit on them.—T. P. 


Show, 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties 
Fancy, 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties .. 
Cactus, 12 finest dissimilar Exhibit on varieties .. 
Pompone, 12 flneBt dissimilar Exhibition varieties 
Single, 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties .. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. 

Trade List for large buyers on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


GERANIUMS. 

Strong well-rooted cuttings, to do well, carriage free, cash 
with order. Scarlot Vesuvius, best bedder, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 
100. Crimson Henri Jacoby, scarlet double Raspail (fine). 
Queen of Whites (beautiful), and Happy Thought, all at 2s 
doz.; 12s. 100. Pink Christine, White Niphetos, silver vane 

K ted leaf Flower of Spring, all Is. 6d. doz.; IQs. 100. Bronze 
if and lovely tricolor leaf Sophie Dumaresque, 2a. 6d. doz.; 
18s. 100. Mixed, names lost, but capital sorts, Is. 3d. doz.; 
7s. 100. Dahlia announcement shortly. 

EDWARD BADMAN. Nurseries, Hail sham, Sussex. 

FANCY PANSIES. 

T WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE New- 

■L castle, York, Birmingham, 1891, for my FAMOUS COL¬ 
LECTION. Try my specimen 14 plants, 3s. 6d. Mrs. Lang, 
Rbt. Storrie, Archie Bmhanan, My Lady, Dottie Irvine, Alex. 
Oiler, Mrs. Browell, J J. Ashton, Niel Gillie, Jennie Bullock, 
Tom Travis, Jessy Patterson, E. D&glish, Princess Beatrice. 
Pansy Seed, Is. packet. I offer the marvellous doz. for 5s., to in¬ 
clude Peter Strong, Miss Jane Jamieson, Mrs. D. Straohan.Mrs. 
Karr (1891), James Douglas, Lord Hamilton, Agnes F. Bor- 
rowman, George Anderson, Win. Ross, Mrs. Freeland, Kate 
M‘Arthur, Tom M'Farling. — A. BAILEY, JUNR., Pansy 
Grower, Sunderland.__ 


ITARDY BRITISH FERNS. — 20 varieties, no 

•LL rubbish, including Osmunda, inarinum, lsnceolatum, 
frsgilis, viride, rigida, Ceterach, Tuubridgense.&c., 4s. per 100 ; 
2s. 6d. per 50, free. Osmunda regalis, fine roots, 2s. 9d. per 
doz., free. 100 well-assorted monster rockery Ferns. 6s —T. 
FOX, 5, New-road, Newlyn, Penzance 
■jWTIMULUS, very large flowering, various beau- 

Ilk tiful colours, a noted German strain, 24 plants, Is. 3d., 
free: 4s. per 100, tree —T. WAITE. Heamoor, Penzance. 

QCARLET MUSK (Mimulus Cardinalia), a 

^ beautiful plant for pot culture or planting out, 6 plants, 
Is. 3d., free ; 2s. per doz.—T. WAITE. Heamoor Penzanoe. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS, exhibition, guaranteed 

forward plantB, took 3 First Prizes: Louis Boehroer, 
Stanstead White, Surprise. Molyneux, Garoia, Lacroix, Clib- 
ran, Jameson, Audiguier, Andorrc. Cloth Gold, Tomlin, Bar¬ 
bara, Jeanne d'Arc, fee., 12 kinds, 2s. 6d.: 36, 5a. 6d., to clear, 
free —BATEMAN, Arthur-road, Horsham. 

OUT FLOWERS and FERN, Is. per box. 

L/ Any quantity wholesale price for cash. Trade supplied 
— BRADLEY BROTHERS. Florists, kr Uardnev. Lincoln 

ITARDY PLANTS IN FINE VARIETY.— 

-LL Lists free. Fine French Carnations, Conilesse de Paris, 
2*. each ; Red Malmaison, 2s. 6d.; Iceland Poppies, Is. doz., 
53 for 3s. ; Mrs. Sin kins, Is. doz. : Chrys. maximum (true) 
clumps, 6d. each ; Perennial Suutlowers, double and single, 
excellent for cutting, 4d. each, 3s. do/..—M rs. WATSON, 
Heswall, Cheshire. 

rPRAlLING LOBELIA, bright deep blue, mass 

■L blossom all season; fine for window-boxes, hanging- 
baskets, &e. 6 for Is., free, with cultural directions.— 

JOHN RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton. 

T'HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 

A Rocky Mountains. Hardiest and handsomest of all 
Columbines. 4 for Is., tree, with cultural directions.— 
RAYNER, as above. 

T OVELY CLIMBERS for window, green- 

-Ll house, or outdoors ; Lophospermum, deep rose; Thun- 
bergia, buff, dark eye : Maurandya, violet; ditto, pure white. 
4 for Is., free, with cultural directions.—RAYNER 

WONDERFUL SYMBOLICAL PLANT— 

" " Calvary Clover—Leaves three in one, with blood-like 
spot, seed-vessels surrounded with mimic crown of Thoms. 
Grows freely in pot or open ground. Two for Is., tree, with 
directions.—RAYNER, as above. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind. Gidwb 20 ft in season, festoons 
balconies, &c. ; coveted enormous roBe-piuk trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
—RAYNER. as above. 10th season. 

aOOD STUFF GUARANTEED at low prices 

H to clear.—Coleus, newest, such as Noces d’Or, Arthur 
Whitlev, &c., at Is. 3d. per doz. Tree Carnations, Winter 
Cheer, best red, Exonian, improvement on Misb Jolliffe, Hesh 
colour, both new, 2 for Is. 3d., free for cash —W. BAILY, 
Carshome Nursery, March 

TV/T ARGUE RITES, yellow or white, choice 

Fuchsias, Ivy Geraniums, Is. dozen; 66. 100, delivered. 

—WILLIAMS. Fulking. Beedlng. Snsser. 

MEW MARGUERITE EDbUKIU.MA, sport 

■L" from Etoile d or, cream colour, diameter 44 in. 6 plants 
5s., delivered.—WILLIAMS. Fulking. Beedmit, Sussex. 

pOLEUS, best varieties in England.—12 choioe 
v' named varieties, 2s. 0d., 24 varieties, 4s., well-rooted, free. 
—CHAS. MORFETT, Robert«bridge. Sussex. 
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XTEW DOUBLE FUCHSIAS OF 1891.— 

Lv Mrs. Chas. Daniels, Mine. Guignard, both these havo 
enormous corollas, 6d. each. J. Aklrufeu, long corolla, bluish- 
violet, tinted carmine, 4d. each. Good older double sorts: 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Molesworth, La France, Hoche, E. About, 
Col. Domine, Gen. Lewal, Snowcloud, Dorbigny, and 3 others, 
12 varieties, 2s. 9d. Pearson's Zonal Geraniums: A. Amphlet, 
Chas. Mason, Rev. Dr. Morris, A. Albrecht, Mrs. Barker, 
C. H. Swinstead, 6 vara. Is. 9d. : 12 vars. 3s. All l>est named 
sorts, poet free over Is. 

.IAS. BLAKKMORE. St. Gcrge s. Wellington. 8alofr 
lOH BEDDING PLAN I’S,Ca rriage paid taros. 
■LdtyJ —This Collection offered with confidence for the 
seventh season is a perfect garden outfit of good, well-fur¬ 
nished plants, and is unapproacbed in value by any other 
offered—viz , 25 Geraniums (assorted), 25 Emperor Blue 
I obclia, 6 choice Dahlias, 6 splendid Fuchsias, 10 Blue Agera- 
tum, 10 beautifully-striped Petunias. 6 Marguerites (yellow 
and whit* 1 ), 6 Verbenas, 6 Iresinc Lindcni, 6 sweet Heliotrope, 
8 choice Chrysanthemums, 6 grand Pansies. Half Collection, 
3s., and reasonable variation allowed and claimed in case of 
need. Much things as Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox, and 
Balsams, are excluded. These, however, are on sale, of finest 
q uality, at 2s. 100.—JAMES BATEMAN, Warding, Hastings. 

F UCHSIAS.—Nice young plants for growing 

into specimens. Read their names: Beauty of Cleve¬ 
land, Molesworth, Nancy, Beauty West Kent, Phenomenal, 
Mrs. Short, Coachman, Purple Finuis, Gustave Dord, Olympia. 
Emma Topfer, Dorothy Fry, Abundauce. Delicata, and a 
host of others ; indeed, all the very best. 2s. doz.; 6, Is. 3d., 
f ree.-JAMES BATEMAN. Wartllng. Hastings. _ 

TROUBLE IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS. — Not 

L' old sorts of 20 years ago, but the best Continental pro¬ 
ductions. Every shade of colour, resembling Roses. 12 
distinct, named, well-rooted, 3s.; 6 ditto. Is. 9d., free.— 
JAMES BATEMAN, Wartling near Hasting s._ 

pH ARMING SPRING FLOWERS.—Double 

V-/ Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Pansies, Carnations, 
Wallflowers, and many other nice plants. See my previous 
advertisements for varieties and prices.—JAMES BATE- 
MAN. Wartling. near Hastings. 


^ U. ed Koaes, 12v*r.,3s ., free. Cucunjher-eeeddel. Rol.V 
75» Is-; 500, 5s.; lOthew'var , 7d.; W-BROUKT,Rttherteld 


WHITE SWAN POPPY.— Finest novelty of 

" * the season, pure white, mostly dble., wonderfully free, 
like Japanese Chrysanthemums, grand for grouping or cut 
flowers: Is. 3d. doz.; 25, 2s.; 100, 6s, free.—BATEMAN, 
Wartling. Hustings. 


94 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well rooted for is. od.; larger plants, 
6d. extra, with sei>arate cultural directions and soils most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in Btrong box and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage paid for 5s. Very best time to plant.—J. OGILVLE, 
Fernist, Barnstaple. 

POLYANTHUS PRIM ROSE Seed, best mixed 

■L strain, from selected flowers, 7d. per pkt., post free. Sow 
now. Dahlias, Cactus, Single, Pompone, best named sorts, 
well rooted, 6, Is. 9d. Polyanthus-Primrose plants from Culver- 
wcll'B select strain, in various shades, including lemon, yellow, 
crimson, mottled, and white, 1 b. 6d. doz., post free. Border 
Carnations, mixed, 6 for Is. 3d.—W. RAM6HAW, Silksworth- 
l*ne, Sunderland ___.___ 

1UTIGNON ASTER.—Grand new^wbite, periect 

I«- in form and habit, 40 good plants, well rooted, for Is. 
-W M. RA MSHAW. Silksworth-lan e. Sunderland 

TIEN WEET£ STOcR and ViOtoKlA 

•«» ASTERS, 3 doz. for Is. 2d.; 6 doz., 2s. Fuchsias, doubles 
and singles, from 3-lnch pots, 2s. doz., free.—WM. HOGG, 
~ st/Mill-i " ~ ‘ * * 


Florist, Mill-road, Cambridge. __ 

TVA’AGNiFICbNT Double ivy-leaf Geraniums 
■LYL and Fuchsias, newest and best sorts, 2s. 6d. per doz., free. 
—GEO. HARRIS, 4, Ke nsington-place, Fish-ponds. Bristol. 
GOLD OUT Chrysanthemum-plant®, ofler cut- 
tings cmljq many white ones, five dozm.jfrotn no^ jiriz e 


** tinge onl.,_, _ 

CoUvetlon, 2i. fci i J#&t free. 
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" American Blight,” de- 

atroying. 

Ante in pots 
Apple anil Pear-tree 
blossoms eaten 
Auriculas after flower- 


Aquaria .. !! 

Begonias, raising- seed¬ 
ling . 

Begonias, Tuberous, in a 

window. 

Birds . 

Broccoli, culture of 
Calceolarias, Herhaceons 
Carnations and Piootees 
Carnations for outdoor 

culture. 

Caterpillars, killing 
Celery in a trench 


170 

171 


170 


175 
177 


174 

177 

168 

171 

1<W 

167 

165 


Chrysanthemums in a 
cool greenhouse .. 171 
Chrysanthemums, treat¬ 
ment of young .. .. 171 

Ci neraria-leaves, maggots 

In.172 

Cinerarias, old .. .. 172 

Climbers for north-wesl 

walls .165 

Cockscombs with de¬ 
formed flowers.. .. 172 

Conservatory .. ., 164 

Creeper against a wooden 

shed .166 

Crocus bulbs .. .. 166 

Cucn mber-fru its dying.. 168 
Cucumbers, bed for .. 168 
Cucumbers, treatment of 16S 
Cypripedium purpura- 
turn .174 


X3STX) JHS3C. 


Dahlias, classification of 175 
Disa incarnata .. .. 175 

Fruit garden .. 164 

Fruit-trees, treatment of 170 
Galvanised iron cistern 
for rain-water .. .. 171 

Gardenias, striking .. 172 
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SEED-SOWING AND SEEDLINGS. 

The first and most important matter in outdoor 
seed-sowing is the preparation of the soil. This 
in many places requires time; heavy soils 
especially must be dug up and exposed to the 
atmosphere for a month or longer to get 
the fine powdery condition of the soil so neces¬ 
sary for the perfect growth of seeds and 
plants. I have to-day (May 12th) been sowing 
my usual stock of biennials, such as Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, 
and other things. The land was roughly turned 
up in winter, and now works like ashes, whilst 
beneath the dry, ash-like surface there is plenty 
of moisture. In such land I could give a 
guarantee that every good seed would grow. 
For the most part, I think it is best to 

Sow in drills. It saves time in cleaning, 
and permits of that necessary surface-stirring 
which is so desirable among seedling plants topush 
on the growth. The choice things are best sown 
in drills running across 4^-feet beds, but common 
things, such as I have mentioned above, will do 
very well sown in shallow' drills from 9 inches 
to 12 inches apart, according to the growth of 
each kind of plant. Of course, small things, 
such as Campanula carpatica and Aubrietia 
purpurea, &c., need not have so much space— 
just sufficient room to use a small hoe between 
the rows is all that is needed ; but this surface¬ 
stirring is a very important matter, and includes 
getting rid of the weeds when small. Where 
the sou is stirred as much as it ought to be there 
will be no weeds. 

Depth of covering. —Here a good deal must 
of necessity be left to individual judgment; but 
with the land in good condition there is less 
danger of burying the seeds too deeply for germi¬ 
nation than when the conditions are ungenial. 
My impression is that more seed-sowing at this 
season results in failure from too little covering 
rather than too much. A very small seed w ill 
push its plumule through a considerable depth 
of covering when the soil is thoroughly broken 
up, so aa to lie lightly upon it. When seeds are 
placed just on the surface, and there comes a dry 
time, there may, perhaps, be moisture enough 
in the soil for germination, but not sufficient to 
carry the young plants forward till they can get 
a good grasp of the soil, and then one hot day 
would destroy the little life they possessed. 

Shade is often beneficial in getting up seeds 
at this season, when the conditions to which 
they are exposed are likely to be of a variable 
character. Mats laid on the surface of seed¬ 
beds for a few hours each day when the sun is 
very hot will do good service. If the patches of 
seeas are small, a Rhubarb-leaf laid fiat on the 
ground will conserve the moisture, and encourage 
the growth of small stuff just emerging into life. 
An inverted flower-pot or box, or any other 
makeshift contrivance, will also be more or less 
valuable. If seeds must be sown where the sur¬ 
face of the land is rough and coarse, the seeds 
must be covered with fine-sifted soil, to give 
them a chance of growing. All common things 
are best sown in the open air for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is less trouble, and in the 
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matter of pricking off no danger will be incurred 
if the little plants are not pricked off' imme¬ 
diately they oegin to grow. There are several 
classes of plants which I have found grow with 
more certainty in 

Pans or boxes in a cold frame. Choice 
Alpines and a few other hardy subjects, some of 
which have light, flufly seeds, grow better in a 
box of soil in a close frame, where genial condi¬ 
tions can always be secured, than in the open 
air. On the other hand, I have always had 
abundant snccess with what are termed half- 
hardy annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondi, &c., which are commonly raised 
under glass, from open-air sowings, selecting a 
very warm, sheltered spot in the south border, 
both under hand-lights and also exposed, and the 
lants so raised are stronger than where they 
ave been coddled in heat. For very early 
blooming they must, of course, be raised in heat. 

Thinning and transplanting seedlings.— 
Annuals should be thinned out as soon as they 
are large enough to get hold of. Do this thinning 
only when the soil is moist. If rain does not 
fall, the surface should be moistened by water¬ 
ing. There will be less interference with the 
plants left for the crop when the land is moist, 
and any little disturbance made can be put right 
as soon as the surface gets dry again by passing 
the hoe round and among the plants. Annuals 
are not often transplanted. There is some 
difficulty in getting them established, and, 
besides, seeds are so cheap it is hardly worth 
doing, but such things as Godetias, Clarkias, 
Cornflowers, &c., may be transplanted, if 
required, the necessary water and shade being 
supplied till the plants are established. All the 
biennials and perennials should be transplanted 
when large enough either inbedsor in drills, with 
room enough left between the rows for a hoe to 
be used. It is very important that the thinning 
and transplanting should be done at the right 
time before the little plants have been weakened 
and injured by overcrowding. Just the same 
conditions are required to be observed in raising 
young vegetable plants as in the case of flowering 
subjects only. In some cases—all the Cabbage 
tribe, for instance—the seedlings must be pro¬ 
tected from birds, and in others—such as the 
Turnip—from beetles and flies. Ab regards the 

Attacks of birds in spring or any other season, 
the simplest remedy is to slightly damp the 
seeds and dust a little red lead over them, stir¬ 
ring the seeds about with a bit of stick till all 
of them have put on a coat of red. I have 
never known this fail in preserving them from 
both birds and mice, and there is no cruelty in 
the practice, for I have never found a dead bird 
about, proving that the birds’ instinct tells them 
that seeds so dressed are dangerous. The Turnip- 
fly may be provided for in various ways. On 
land much subjected to such attacks I have 
found an advantage from sowing a mixture 
of salt and guano with the seeds. If sown 
in the drills with the seeds less of both of 
these stimulants may be used than if scat¬ 
tered broadcast over the ground. One pound 
of salt and two pounds of guano will be sufficient 
for a square rod when sown in the drills with 
the seeds, and as both are powerful substances 
they must be equally distributed. Quicklime 


and soot are also useful for dressing young 
Turnips. If the fly is present the mixture should 
be scattered on the young plants early in the 
morning when the dew is on them. Frequent 
hoeing, when the surface is dry, will disturb 
and scatter the fly. Insects do not like distur¬ 
bance, and they give less trouble in a well- 
cultivated garden than where the work is less 
efficiently done. 

Sowing seeds of tender plants under glass. 
—At this season there are many things which 
must of necessity be helped on in neat. Tuberous 
Begonias, Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, Cine¬ 
rarias, Balsams, Cockscombs, and many other 
things that are raised in spring usually being 
started in the hot-bed. The amateur cultivator wifi 
probably not require a great number of each, 
but there is as much care required to raise a 
few plants as when things are done on a much 
larger scale. Loam ana leaf-mould in about 
equal parts, with about a fifth part of sand, 
will do for all the plants named above. Plass 
the soil though a ^-inch-mesh sieve ; the rough 
stuff may be used over the drainage in sufficient 
quantity to fill the pots half full, then fill them 
up to within 1 inch or so of the top with the 
sifted soil; press it down moderately firm, 
smoothing the surface with the bottom of a 
small pot. Water with warm water, and when 
the surplus moisture has drained away, scatter 
the seeds thinly over the damp surface, and 
cover with silver sand. Press down smoothly, 
put a square of glass over, and place in a 
close, warm frame or pit. Ward on the fierce 
ray8 of the sun with a thin shade. In 

Watering pots of seedlings some care is 
necessary. Very regular conditions, as regards 
moisture especially, are essential in raising 
seedlings. They must never be allowed to get 
dust-dry. If permitted to flag the plants will 
be so checked and stunted as to be useless. 
Seedlings are commonly watered with a rosed 
pot, but a better way is to dip each pot up to 
its rim in a pail of warm water, holding it 
there till the air-bubbles cease to rise. This 
makes sure work ; it perhaps will take a little 
more time, but one is sure the roots of every 
plant have been moistened, which has not always 
been the case if the rosed pot is used. As soon as 
the seedlings show above the surface tilt up the 
glass just a little on one side ; half an inch will 
be plenty to strengthen the young plants. In 
the course of a few days more air should be 
given, and the pots of seedlings moved to a 
cooler bouse and placed on a shelf near the 
glass, still using a thin shade for a few days till 
the foliage of the plants is hardened sufficiently 
to bear sunshine. Unless the plants are very 
thick in the pots or pans, there is nothing gained 
by potting or pricking off till this hardening 
process is properly carried out. Many a lot of 
promising seedlings have been destroyed by 
being in too great a hurry to prick or pot on. 
Such things m Cyclamens, Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, and Begonias are, I think, better pricked 
off an inch or so apart in pans or pots to get 
strong, and they will thus pass the critical stage 
before they are placed in single pots. Young 
seedlings of all kinds do best in low structures, 
kept close and shaded when the sun is hot when 
first pricked or potted off. In the course of a 
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fortnight they will be growing rapidly, and will 
then require more water, and a little air may be 
given, with less shade. When the roots have 
worked through the soil 
Shift into larger pots, still keeping them 
in low pits or frames. When the weather gets 
hot in summer some of the plants, especially 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, will do 
better if the frames face the north. In all cases 
there should be from 2 inches to 3 inches of coal- 
ashes in the frames for the pots to stand on. In 
sowing seedlings of all kinds the chief thing to 
bear in mind is that they require regular treat¬ 
ment, especially in the application of moisture, 
shade, &c. An old plant may recover from the 
consequences of neglect, but small seedlings 
rarely do so ; or, if they do, they never do much 
good. Though it is not advisable to prick off 
too early, yet it would be ruinous to leave the 
plants in a crowded condition too long in the 
seed-pot. For pricking off small seedlings sift 
the soil, but afterwards only break it up well, and 
leave the fibre in for the roots to feed on. As 
plants get stronger the soil for the later pottings 
may be of a heavier character and less sandy. 

_ E. H. 

QARDBN_WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Fuchsias Intended to grow on should not be allowed to 
get pot-bound until they have pretty well attained to their 
loll size. A pot-bound condition always throws the plants 
into blossom. Keep the plants near the glass in a genial 
temperature, not necessarily very hot, from Are heat. For 
ordinary greenhouse plants fire-heat will not now be 
necessary, and ventilation must be freely given, a little 
air being left on all night. Take advantage of wet days to 
sponge dirty leaves. One of the difficulties of Orange- 
culture is in keeping the leavesclean. This necessitates the 
use of a sponge and soap and water at rather frequent 
intervals. Boys or women may do such work as well or 
better than men. I always think a woman will do many 
of the light Jobe among plants better than men. A rather 
frequent rearrangement of the plants in the conservatory 
always adds to the interest, ana affords opportunities of 
thoroughly examining the condition of the plants growing 
in the borders. Camellias and other things planted out 
will need liberal supplies of water now. Lapagerias are 
thirsty subjects when in the midst of their growth. Care 
must be taken that the strong young shoots breaking away 
from the bottom are not eaten off or injured by snails or 
slugs. Spiraeas out of bloom should be hardened off in 
aoold pit, and then divided, if strong, and planted out where 
the land is good for a couple of years. If given liberal 
treatment the plants can be grown as well in this country 
as on the Continent, and buyers of this class of stuff tor 
forcing are pretty much in the hands of the foreign mer¬ 
chants, and of late years a good deal of rubbish has found its 
way over here, and considering the ooBt of package and 
carriage inferior roots are dear at a gift. I have oome to 
the conclusion that Spiroas at any rate might be os well 
grown at home, and it would be worth someone's while 
who has suitable land turning his attention to it. Old 
plants of Bouvardias which have been helped on in heat 
will now if stopping ceases break into blossom, and will 
flower for some time in the oonservatory, and will give 
variety, and their blossoms will always be useful for cut¬ 
ting—the whites especially are valuable. Young plants 
coming on should be pinched in frequently to form a good 
base ; they will be best now in a pit covered with mats at 
night, ana kept rather close for the present. They do best 
in rather light sandy compost, rammed in firmly. If 
green-fly appears dust with Tobacco-powder or fumigation. 
In fumigating the main thing to be kept in mind is not to 
apply too much heat to cause the paper to flare. Perhaps 
for fumigating in a small way, such as pits, Ac., the 
specially prepared Tobacco-sheets are the best. 

Stove. 

The “foliage” plants, such as Crotons, Dracicnas, Cala- 
diums. Ac., will now be in good condition. Special care 
should be taken that the water used for syringing should 
be pure rain-water only. All pump water is more or less 
hand, and even when heated will leave a deposit of lime on 
delicate leaves. Unless pure soft water is available I 
should not syringe at all, but keep up the necessary 
atmospheric humidity by damping the floors and other sur¬ 
faces in the house at frequent intervals. Where this is done 
the wringing over the foliage will not be missed very much; 
but In nearly every garden tanks for rain-water might 
easily be mode. To avoid overcrowding at this season 
some of the hardiest plants should be moved to another 
house. They will do very well now in on intermediate 
house, and when the leaves have been hardened off a bit 
they can be placed outside. When the weather is settled 
Palms, Tree-Ferns, and other specimen plants may often 
be used effectively to form groups in sheltered nooks in 
the fernery or elsewhere in summer, and this will give 
room for young growing specimens to develop. One of 
the difficulties of the situation at the present time is to 
find room for everything to make its proper amount of 
growth. 

Cold Greenhouse. 

The time is close at hand when all greenhouses will be 
without fire-heat, and therefore the term cold greenhouse 
may seem a misnomer. The simple protection of a glass 
roof is now all that is necessary for the usual greenhouse 
plants. It is always an advantage if the plants can be so 
classified that those things making growth can be grouped 
together, and the atmosphere in their neighbourhood kept 
a little closer whilst the growth is young. Afterwards 


more ventilation can be given to harden the foliage untfl 
the time comes for placing them outside. One of the 
things to be resolute and firm about is not to overcrow’d. 

A few plants well grown will be more satisfactory than a 
large number crowded together. There should be no 
lack of flowers now even in the unheated house. Tea and 
other Roses in pots or planted out will be at their best. | 
The Hybrid Indian Rhododendrons will still be effective. 
Hydrangeas are also coming in, and Lilium Harris! are 
throwing up flower-spikes that will be in blossom shortlj’. j 
Masses of the White Gladiolus The Bride are charming 
things, w’hich may easily be had without fire-heat now. 
Spirteas also and Mrs. Sinkins Pink and Carnations of 
various sorts will shortly be in flower. 

The North House 

Will be found very valuable now in retarding plants for 
any special purpose, and the flow’ers keep so much longer 
when on the cool side of a north wall, covered with glass. 
Fuchsias do well in summer in a north house, and very 
much can be done with such a house at all seasons; 
it is just the place now for Maiden-hair Ferns that are 
intended to supply fronds for cutting in autumn and 
winter, as they will get light to harden the growth with¬ 
out the weakening effect of a shade on the glass. 

Window Gardening. 

Where the plants have been well hardened window-boxes 
may be filled now’ or shortly. There is no reason why all 
boxes should be filled on the same stereotyped plan with 
plants of the same class. Let the owners of the boxes use 
their own taste a little more. If this were done a little 
more in gardening there will be some chance of getting an 
original idea occasionally. One of the things to be aimed 
at is to cover up the boxes with growth. To do this we 
must have strong plants of the right kinds. Among the 
plants suitable for this work Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” 
must have a prominent place. Nasturtiums and the 
creeping Lobelia speciosa, Creeping Jenny or Lysimachia, 
or any other plants, including Ivy that can be utilised for 
covering front of boxes and to train round the windows. 
Having done this much some of the boxes may be filled 
with plants in mixture, others furnished with two plants, 
either in contrast or in harmony. “Geraniums” will 
always be popular, because they are lasting, and are not 
permanently injured if they happen to be neglected in 
the matter of watering occasionally. Marguerites or Paris 
Daisies are also useful. Fuchsias in Borne situations can 
be employed, but are not a success generally in smoky 
towns, and, besides, are not so much cared for as they 
were. Still, a box filled with Fuchsias and White Ivy¬ 
leaved “Geraniums” along the front, with a spray of 
Heliotrope peeping out here and there, will be pretty. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The planting out of tender plants in beds and borders will 
be in full swing now, and if the plants have been properly 
hardened, “Geraniums,” Verbenas, and similar plants 
may go out at once ; but I think Heliotropes, which suffer 
from the least frost, might in most places be held back for 
the present. Those who take their plants direct from the 
greenhouse—many amateurs still do this—to the beds can¬ 
not bed out with safety yet. “Geraniums” and most 
other plants are commonly set out thicker in the beds 
than w as the case years ago—the object being to get the 
beds full at once ; but when this is done the plants get 
much crowded before autumn, and are not then nearly so 
effective. Space enough for a reasonable amount of growth 
must be allowed. In large masses, where the plants 
are strong to begin with, a foot apart will not be too much ; 
in smaller beds 1 generally allow’ 9 inches. Plant firmly 
and water to settle the soil’ immediately. If the weather i: 
damp—I prefer planting when the surface is dry—use short 
light boards to move about the beds upon ; the plants will 
do much better when the soil is not trodden upon when 
wet. As regards formal bedding arrangements, use neutral 
tints freely to tone down the glare of scarlet and j ellow, 
and foliage, such as the Bronze Castor-oil, the Variegated 
Maize, Giant Hemp, Green Australian Wattle, Acacias, 
Indian Shot (C&nnas), may be used freelv in suitable 
positions to give character to the surroundings. Mulch 
and water Phloxes, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, Ac. Beds 
of Ranunculi must have a mulch of well-broken short 
manure over the surface, and be well supplied with water. 
Do the watering in the evening. Creepers, such os Cle¬ 
matises, in rapid growth will need attention to keep the 
shoots in trim. Rhododendrons in dry situations should 
be well watered, and should have a mulch of leaf-mould 
over the roots. Short Grass from the law n will be better 
than nothing for mulching purposes. Keep an eye on 
the Pansies and Carnations to supply water and 
wi reworms. 

Fruit Garden. 

Some varieties of Grapes require a little help in fertilising 
the blossoms to get a good set. Black Uamburghs and 
Sweetwaters will generally set well by simply tapping the 
rods when the pollen is ripe and in a dry condition ; but 
Muscats and other shy Betting sorts will require a little 
more help. Drawing the hand softly down the bunches is 
perhaps as good a method as any, but a warm, buoyant 
atmosphere during the time the Vines are in bloom is a 
necessity, whatever plan is adopted. I do not mean by 
this that the night or day temperature should be un 
reasonably high, as at all times a scorching, ungenial 
atmosphere is injurious, and will be the prelude to an 
attack of red-spider. From 65 degs. to 68 degs. at night 
need not be exceeded even for Muscats if the other con¬ 
ditions are favourable, and Black Hamburghs w ill set well 
in a lower temperature at this season. It will be as well 
to keep a little w’armth in the pipes in late vineries for 
some time longer yet, especially on cold nights and dull 
day s. Keep the lateral grow’th w'ell in check. Get all Grape 
thinning done as soon as the berries are large enough to 
show which are taking the lead. Avoid overcropping, as 
apart from the permanent injury done to the health of the 
Vines, there is no immediate gain. Follow up disbudding 
outdoor Peaches, and make a persistent effort to destroy 
all insects by the use of Tobacco-powder or some other 
insecticide. Water the trees on south w’alls if the w’eather 


given with advantage where the soil is of a porous nature. 
Plant out Melons in hot-beds for succession. Keep the 
growth on the plants making rapid progress. Thin by 
stopping laterals as soon as fruits enough fer a crop are 
set. Use wormed water only for all purposes; plants 
swelling fruit may have warm liquid-manure, but ao not 
water round the main stems if there is any falling off of 
the bottom-heat, as canker, if not induced, is encouraged 
by a damp or wet condition of the soil close to the main 
stem, and as the best feeding roots are away, there will be 
no difficulty in supplying them. 

Vegetable Garden 

This is a good time to plant Asparagus, as the growth 
is rather backward this year. The plants are best raised 
at home, or obtained from some nursery close at hand, 
and then the roots need not remain out of the ground 
long. The soil must be in a friable, well-broken up con¬ 
dition ; exposure to the atmosphere for a time does this 
beet. A little charred refuse passed through a half-inch 
sieve placed over the roots is a great help. In windy dis¬ 
tricts the young shoots should have some support to 
prevent damage from tw’isting by the wind’s force. Get 
plenty of Celery pricked out to meet all demands. Late 
Celery sown in tne open air should be thinned out in the 
seed-bed to 2 inches or 3 inches apart, and then it w’ill do 
without pricking out; but this open-air raised Celery will 
not attain the same size as the plants raised a little earlier 
in gentle warmth, though it will pass through the winter 
with less damage, and will not bolt so soon in spring. Put 
out early-sown Leeks in shallow’ trenches dressed with old 
manure or rich compost. Sow’ more Marrow Peas and 
Dwarf French Beans and Scarlet Runners. The White- 
seeded Runner is a profitable kind to grow for late bearing. 
Perhaps the most profitable of the Dwarf French Beans 
for main crop is the Canadian Wonder. Do not plant too 
thickly in the row’s, nor yet set the rows too near together. 
Three feetspaces between the row’s will not be too much, and 
where land can be spared a little more than this may be 
allowed. Eight inches or 9 inches betw’een the Beans in 
the rows will give good results. Give liquid-manure freely 
to French Beans now bearing in pits. There should be no 
French Beaos in fruit-houses now ; they are too dangerous 
from their liability to red-spider to keep in vineries or 
Peach-houses, but I have grow them between the rows of 
Tomatoes till the latter get up without harm. Cucumbers 
in houses w r ill require almost constant attention in pinch¬ 
ing, tving, top-dressing, Ao. It is better to flood the floors 
with water than to use the syringe over the foliage over¬ 
much. E. Hobday. 
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* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " tnoy be done from ten days to 
€ fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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should be dry. Apricots, if the fruit crop is too heavy, 
should be thinned at once. Plums will, 1 fear, be a thin 
crop this year, and Gooseberries have been severely thinned 
by the frost in many districts. Strawberries are for the 
most part looking well, and where not mulched should 
have immediate attention, and liquid-manure may be 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Especially if the fine and warm, though dry, weather 
continues, all but the most tender descriptions of bedding 
plants may be got out at onoe, having, of course, been well 
hardened off previously. Unless the plants are very strong, 
it is advisable to cut off all the blossoms from Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums when planting them cut, as this enables them to 
get hold of the ground more quickly, and do better by- 
and-bye. Plenty of water is the chief necessity just now. 
With it things can scarcely fail to grow fast, but without it 
failure in whole or part ib almost certain. All watering, 
in the open air at any rate, is now best performed in the 
afternoon or evening, and if the hoe can be lightly run 
betw’een the plants soon afterw’ards the effect will be more 
lasting. Another good way to make the most of the 
moisture is after giving a good soaking to apply a mulch of 
some light, porous material. In the vegetable garden 
manure nearly fresh from the stable is usually employed, 
and for flowering plants of a strong-growing nature, such as 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Ac., also, there is nothing 
better, and the only objection lies in its appearance, so that 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is generally preferred. For small beds 
this is excellent, and gives a neat finish, hut in the case of 
those mentioned above, as well as with sub-tropical plants, 
Ac., a compromise may be effected by first applying a good 
layer of manure, and then just enough fibre to cover it. 
Dahlias are among the very best of town plants, and 
should receive particular care. They revel in deep, rich 
soil and an open sunny situation,plenty of moisture in dry 
w’eather being also essential. Do not be in too great a 
hurry to expose those decidedly tender subjects, except 
under very favourable conditions ; as a rule, the first week 
in June is early enough to plant, and till then let the 
plants remain in a cold pit or frame, the lights being 
drawn off during the day, if fine. Tuberous Begonias, too, 
need similar care ; for these showy plants the beds should 
be made light and rich by working in plenty of leaf-mould, 
spent Hops, or old hot-bed manure—to the Hops, when 
about half-decayed, these Begonias are very partial. Thin 
out hardy annuals well, and the thinnings of some, os 
Cornflowers, Annual Chrysanthemums, Helichrysums, Ac., 
may be transplanted if desired. Plant out Asters, Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, and others of this class without delay. 
Chrysanthemums for pot culture ought to be all established 
in the 6-inch sizes by this, and standing on ashes or slau s 
in some sunny, sheltered spot outside. Make preparations 
for shifting them into flowering pots about the middle of 
next month ; but if dwarf plants are wanted they may be 
cut down to 6-inches of stem first, and shifted when fairly 
in grow’th again. Do this at once, taking care that the 
soil is moderately dry at the time. Prick out Chinese 
Primulas, and sow more seed for later flowering. Sow 
Scarlet Runners, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds without 
delay. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 2 8th 
to June 4 th. 

Being just in full swing with the bedding out, other 
things for the moment have to take second place ; but I 
hope to fetch up arrears shortly, os in cultural matters 
work cannot be put off long without injury ; but the usual 
dressing up of walks, borders, Ac., can wait a little till the 
bulk of the planting is got through. The plan of planting 
the garden has, of course, been thought over and arranged 
long ago, but occasionally some plants from some cause or 
other prove deficient in numbers, and little modifications 
may have to be made. Wherever there is any doubt about 
the suitability of any particular plant, a mixture of various 
plants suitable to each others generally effective. It has 
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often been remarked that groups in mixture made up from 
surplus stock are as effective or more so than the more 
elaborate arrangements, just as the vase of flowers filled 
with apparent carelessness is often more satisfactory than 
where much pains are bestowed. Elaborate efforts often 
disappoint. Every person is endowed with a certain amount 
of innate taste. Tnis will vary, of course, with individuals, 
but I cannot help thinking that if each owner of a garden 
would work out his own ideas a little more instead of 
borrowing from neighbours, who may even be lesj fitted 
for the work than himself, our gardens would be more 
enjoyable. Planted out the greater part of the stock of 
Arum Lilies in rich soil. I have given up the plan of 
plaoting in trenches; it involved too much labour and 
trouble, and as the land is rich enough to grow them 
without the trench, 1 did not see the utility of it. A little 
old manure between the rows on the surface will save 
watering. Shifted on seedling Tuberous Begonias, still 
keeping them in a warm pit. Shall harden most of them 
off, by-end-bye, and make a bed or beds of them outside. 
A few of the best will be grown on for late flowering in 
pots. Planted Cucumbers and Melons in pits from whic h 
the bedding plants have l>een taken. Planted out New 
Zealand Spinach, and pricked out on a south border beds 
of Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer Savory, looked 
over Roses to kill maggots that are hidden away in the 
buds and leaves. Watered with liquid-manure. Shifted 
the earliest Chrysanthemums into larger pots, and placed 
them outside, where they can 1* properly supported by 
•takes and wires fixed to secure them. Planted earfv 
Celery in trenches. Shaded with evergreen branches laid 
across the trenches. The branches will be removed os 
soon as the plants are well established. Pricked off seed¬ 
ling Primu'as, including a batch of Primula cbronica. 


4 inches. The plan I have found successful has 
been when the kitchen-garden quarters are 
being trenched in the winter to remove this soil 
containing the larvie ; bury it at least 1 foot 
under ground, and replace it with soil from the 
ground free from larv.e. A good dressing of 
spent tan, fresh from the tan-pits, has also de¬ 
stroyed them.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR P LAN TS 

THE WHITE WATER LILY (NYMPH.EA 
ALBA). 

Water plants of northern and temperate regions 
associated with those of our own country, if 
selected and well grown, add much interest to 
a garden. A great deal of beauty may be added 
to the margins and here and there to the sur¬ 
face of ornamental water by the use of hardy 
aquatics. We usually see the same monotonous 
vegetation all round the margin if the soil be 
ricn. In some cases, when the bottom is of 
gravel, there is only an unbroken line of washed 
eArth between wind ami water, and in others 
water plants accumulate till they are a nuisance. 


White Water Lilies at B.irvale, W.V.to:i-on-Th;ines. Engraved for O .irdkxiwo Ilustsatbd from a photo , r aph sent by 

Major A. Terry. 


Shifted young plants of DoubleChinrsc Primulas into 5 inch 
rots. I have a good slock of these, includinga good lot of ihe 
Improved Double White. These will shortly be moved to 
a cold-frame for the summer. Gave a dressing of nitrate 
of soda to the Onion-beds, about 3 lb. to the square rod 
Wing used. This is a very useful stimulant, especially for 
porous soils. Thinned and trained the shootsof Marshal Nlel 
Roses in a span-roofed house. After blooming the branches 
were pruned back to the bottom wire, and the thinning 
(insisted of the removal of all surplus grow tbs which had 
started, and tied in sufficient to cover the roof of the house 
about 12 inches to l. r > inches apart. Liquid-manure is 
given occasionally to infuse vigour into the plants. Staked 
and tied Carnations, and planted out seedlings raised in 
pots. Also pricked out seedling Pansies, the seeds of 
which were saved from good named flowers. Mulched 
beds of Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Ac., with old Mushroom 
manure well broken up. Planted out China Asters in a 
reserve garden for the purpose of supplying cut-flowers. 
I find it advisable to plant beds of various useful plants for 
cutting in this way. Gaillardias also are largely grown for 
this purpose. 

576. — Killing caterpillars —These are 
sad pests to the grower of Gooseberry-bushes, 
and it is very difficult to destroy them when 
once they have spread over the leaves. Dust- 
ing with Hellebore-powder is about the best 
remedy, but there is nothing better for pre¬ 
venting the moths dej»ositing their eggs upon 
the leaves than by destroying the larvae, which it 
in a dormant state in the ground under the 
bushes at a depth of froin2 inches to about 

Digitized by 1 Q 


>t or group of plants (as in 
i White Water Lily, with 


A wtll-developed plant or 
the illustration) of the Wi 
its large leaves and noble flowers, is an object several varieties, one being a native plant, but 


ordinary garden soil will do for this plant. 
Pruning must be but scantily performed or much 
of the flower for the next year will be cut off. 
Lonicera aureo reticulata, L. flexuoaa, and L. 
fragrantissima will also succeed on such an 
aspect. The heart-shaped Ivy (Regmeriana) 
would quickly make an ornamental covering, 
and give but little trouble. A Gloire de Dijon 
Rose would grow well in Buch an aspect, ami 
give much useful flowers.—S. P. 

- The best plant for this position is un¬ 
questionably Ampelopsis Veitehi. I have a fine 
specimen on a north-west wall, which is 30 feet 
high, and more than this in width. The effect 
of the gorgeous tinted leaves before they drop in 
autumn is very fine ; but in winter this plant is 
bare. It is, therefore, well to alternate plants 
of Giant Ivy with it, if greenery is needed all the 
year round. For the summer Tropa-olum 
canariense may be grown in rich soil, when it 
will make quick growth. Common Nasturtiums, 
too, trained up the w'alls will clothe them quickly 
for about 5 feet from the ground, although they 
may not bring many blossoms in this aspect. 
Trop;eolum speciosum, a perennial tuberous- 
rooted kind with a mass of bright blossoms, 
might do w'ell if the roots are 
covered with a mulch of stable- 
manure each autumn w hen it 
dies down.—J. L. R. 

718.—Plants for edging 
to a stream.— Some of the 
larger Marsh Grasses might 
be planted, such as Carex 

E iniculata and C. pendula; 

lymus arenarius and the 
Pampas Grass have a good 
effect on the banks of a stream. 
Several of the Horsetails 
(Equisetums) might be tried. 
Caltha p&lustris (Marsh Mari¬ 
gold) grows well in damp 
situations, and possibly a 
position might be made for 
Gunnera scabra. Lythrums 
Salicaria and rubrum are 
charming things for the banks 
of a stream in summer, and 
the Spirals or Meadow Sweets 
will be at home in such a posi¬ 
tion, and it might be possible 
to vary the outline and break 
it up with a group of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which generally do 
well near w ater.—E. H. 

- There is no scarcity of 

good plants for the purpose 
required, but the best results 
will be obtained from a limited 
selection of good things. The 
banks of the streams nearly 
everywhere are now gay witli 
Marsh Marigolds, and from the 
same family there can be had 
some of the loveliest of flowers 
for the streamside which de¬ 
light to grow on a bank with 
their roots in abundant moist¬ 
ure. I allude to the Globe¬ 
flowers (Trollius), and there are no better 
waterside spring flowers than these. There are 


not surpassed by any other in our gardens : but I not widely distributed, at any rate, in the south. 


w'hen it increases and runs over the whole or a 
large part of a piece of water, thickening 
together and becoming weakened, then the 


This is T. europicus. T. giganteus and osiaticus 
are two other most desirable kinds. Following 
in succession to the Globe-flowers w r ouId come 


? ueen of British water plants loses its beauty, the Irises. The home of the lovely Japan Iris 
n small gardens Water Lilies may be grown in i is by the waterside, and there it becomes a 
large tubs sunk in the Grass. Major A. Terry, thing of exceeding beauty. It is rich in fine 


whom we have to thank for the photograph from 
which the engraving was made, thus writes of 
it:—** The White Water Lilies are growing in 
a small lake in the garden here at Burvale, 
Walton-on-Thames, in about 4 feet of water. 

The roots were put into soft, flat-bottomed bas¬ 
kets that would rot., and, after being filled with 
soil, were sunk. The bottom where the different 
groups are is rather muddy. They grow very 
freely : in fact, in places they spread rather too 
much.” 

G36—Climbers for north-west walls. 

—Garrya elliptiea is one of the best evergreen 
climbers for a north-west aspect. It is fast ! A. H. 


varieties, and justifies making it a strong fea¬ 
ture. Other charming species for the situation 
are sihirica, ochroleuoa, and its variety gigan- 
tea, whilst even the forms of the German Iris 
will thrive. Spiraeas lobata and palmata are two 
of the finest species of the family to which they 
belong, and are lovely on the margin of water, 
whilst the Purple Loosestrife in its brightest- 
coloured forms is equally showy and pleasing. 
Day Lilies also are very effective, and grow and 
flower w'ell in such a situation as that under 
consideration. I might considerably augment 
my selection, but I think the querist will find 
ample materials among the things named.— 


uuucr lac 
i to about 

•gle 


growing, the foliage deep-green, and when 
covered with its long catkin-like blossoms 
during the winter it is a showy object. 


719 —Narcissus poeticus —I am in the 
same fix as “ North Hertfordshire’* with regard 
Any ^ to this Narcissus and several other varieties of 

Original from 
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thifl useful spring flower. They either produce 
plenty of leaves and but few flowers, or they 
die away altogether the second year after plant¬ 
ing. I have come to the conclusion that my 
soil is unsuitable for them. Snowdrops behave 
in just the same manner ; after the second year 
they disappear altogether.—J. C. C. 


CARNATIONS AND PJCOTEES. 

1>* the cultivation of these beautiful flowers the 
nature of the soil is u prime agent in the attain¬ 
ment of successful results, and all gardens 


derstood that 1 am advocating the cultivation of 
seedlings to the exclusion of the best named 
varieties; my point is that seedlings will 
succeed w'here named varieties have been a 
practical failure ; but a lover of the Carnation 
will not long l>e satisfied without being able to 
cultivate the best of the named varieties. Self- 
coloured varieties are the most effective for 
border culture. There is no great difficulty in 
following up the details of the work. About 
the end of July or earlv in August 
The layers must be seen to. The leaf- 
grow'th? around the base of the stem, technically 



Cut flowers of Carnations and Ficotees. 


are not alike in this respect. A good deep 
yellow loam inclining to clayey is best; but loam 
of this character should be made more open by 
the use of mortar rubbish ; leaf-mould and de¬ 
cayed stable-manure liberally applied are also 
essential factors for the production of full-sized, 
well-formed, and richly-coloured flowers. For 
very many years I had to grow Carnations 
in a garden where the soil was very light and 
■hallow over dry gravel; the plants never 
seemed to lay hold of it unless I put some 
very clayey loam with it. I mixed up a com¬ 
post of two barrow-loads of this loam, with one 
of decayed stable-manure chopped up, and one 
part leaf-mould ; a few spadefuls of this mate¬ 
rial was put in where a clump of plants 
had to be Bet out. This was sufficient to give 
good vigour to the plants, and in the autumn 
and spring an occasional sprinkling with soot to 
destroy slugs answered that purpose, and gave 
additional strength to the plants. When a bed 
or entire border of Carnations has to be planted, 
the soil being unsuitable, the best way is to 
make up a border with yellow loam, leaf-mould, 
and decayed manure; this will give vigour 
almost beyond belief. I have found by ex¬ 
perience that where the soil is not adapted for 
Carnations, and the best named varieties do not 
produce such good results as mi^ht be antici¬ 
pated, seedlings may be grown with advantage. 
The seeds should, of course, be obtained from 
a reliable source, for it is quite as easy to grow 
good varieties as bad ones. Even if the very 
Best strains of seed can be obtained, it docs 
not follow that all the seedlings, or many of 
them, will resemble the parents. They will not 
do so, and many of them will be single and semi- 
double, but a large number will produce good 
flowers, and in great abundance. The seed 
■hould bo sown about the last week in March, 
and the plants raised from it will have time to 
grow into good flowering specimens by the end 
of the season. Seedlings well established seldom 
suffer in any way from frosts during the most 
severe winters ; whereas plants produced from 
layers have often been much injured owing to their 
not having time to become well established before 
■harp frosts set in. A seedling plant M ill also 
produce ten floM'ers for one obtained from 


propagated one. 

Digitized I 


e. It must not, of course, 

^ Google 


be un- 


i termed “ grass,’’ have to be layered into some 
fine sandy soil placed around the plants on 
purpose. The layers should be well rooted 
and ready to be removed about the third week 
in September, when they may be cut off from the 
parent plants and be planted out where they 
are to flower in soil that has been previously 
prepared for them. All the layers, however, will 
not be rooted sufficiently ; those that are not 
must be pegged in again. Some varieties are 
free in producing roots, others are slow. When 
the plants have all been carefully planted they 
will not M*ant much attention in winter except to 
see that they are made firm in the ground, if they 
are loosened by frosts. The Carnation-maggot 
is a tiresome pest, which has spread widely 
during recent years : it eats the centre out of 
the plants and prevents their floivering alto¬ 
gether if not seen to in time ; but in truth it 
requires great care anti Matchfulness to get at 
them before the mischief is done. They 
attacked iny stock of seedling plants in boxes 
and destroyed half of them one season before I 
was aware of their presence. Placing sticks to 
the rising flower-stems should be seen to in 
May, and but little other attention is needed 
except to tie the stems to the sticks, and those 
who thin out the flower-buds will need to 
attend to this detail of the work as soon as 
they are large enough. Three flow’ers are 
usually allow’ed on each stem, but I leave all of 
them on, and never noticed much difference in 
the size of the flowers of those thinned out and 
the others left without it. 

The buds in all their stages of development 
are the chief attraction of Carnations and 
Picotees in the floM*er garden, and should not 
be removed. Readers of Gardening and others 
of my Drivate correspondents seem to be greatly 
puzzled about what is a florist's Carnation, and, 
further, wherein do Carnations differ from 
Picotees ? There is really no difference between 
them as far os concerns the nature of the 
plants themselves. They are all Carnations, 
and are merely classed as Picotees because 
of the different way in which the colouring 
matter is laid on the petals. For garden, but 
perhaps to a greater extent for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, the Carnations are divided into many 
classes by the coloration of the petals. Scarlet 


bizarres have the tM'o colours, scarlet and 
maroon, in stripes and flakes on a white ground. 
Crimson bizarres, and pink and purple bizarres 
have a very narrow line of demarcation between 
them. The crimson bizarres have deep pink 
and purple flakes, the pink and purple have pale 

S ink and purple. The next in order are the 
akes, in purple, scarlet, and rose, the colours 
laid on in flakes and stripes respectively, ex 
tending as in the bizarres through the petals. 

Picotees are merely marked on the margin 
of the petals in a narrow' or wide border, the rest 
of the petal being pure-white. They are also 
divided into colours in the following order 
Heavy red and light red, heavy purple and 
lightpurple, heavy rose and light rose. Thegroup 
of yellow Carnations and Picotees has been 
greatly improved in recent years, some of the 
yellow Picotees on a clear yellow ground are of 
as good quality as the white ground section : 
and some varieties are beautifully flaked and 
bizarred like the white ground Carnations. 
The above constitute what are termed the 
florists' Carnations; and they are usually 
carefully cultivated in flowerpots, and 

S rotected during winter by glass - lights. 

loreover, they are generally placed in glass 
houses before the dowers expand, and the 
florists, whether they grow’their plants for their 
own pleasure or that of their friends, thin out 
the buds very severely, leaving 4wo or three only 
on each plant. The glass-house where the 
plants are placed should be well ventilated, and 
the flowers, when under the care of an experi 
enced cultivator, develop into very large, well 
marked flowers. It has been stated that such 
plants are pure and simple greenhouse plants. 
This is an error. They are grown quite out-of 
doors until the flower-buds open so as to show' 
colour, and only placed under glass to develop the 
flowers and protect them when open from the 
weather. Some cultivators use a shading 
material fixed to a framework, and this protects 
them not only from sunshine, but sufficiently 
so from rain as well. The culture of the plants 
in pots is much the same as that out-of-doors. 
They are layered about the same time, and if 
seeds are not wanted the plants should be put 
out-of-doors. Indoors they are liable to be 
attacked by thrips and green-flv, and the 
growtlis are often drawn up weakly. Except when 
in flower, it will be found that plants of the 
florist's type of Carnations and Picotees succeed 
best out-of doors. J. Douglas. 


654.-Creeper against a wooden shed —Yes. 

one of the large leaved variegated I vie* would be most 
suitable for your purpose.— A. G. Bctlsk. 

- The most satisfactory creeper for tuch a position 

would be the Ivy Emerald Gem.—E. H. 

- Irish Ivy would quickly grow over the 

■hed, thoroughly hiding it. It is the best plant 

1 know of to grow in the shade of overhang¬ 
ing trees and entails the least labour and 
attention afterwards. Dig the ground deeply, 
adding manure freely, aud give copious soakings 
of liquid-manure afterwards when the plants are 
thoroughly established. One strongplant in every 

2 feet w ould bo required to cover the shed in a 
short time.—8. P. 


707.— Crocus bulbs.—I think it is best to 
take up the bulbs carefully with balls of soil 
attached to them, and lay them in elsewhere to 
ripen, when they might be placed in a drawer in 
a cool place till the beds are cleared again. By 
a sort of compromise they are sometimes left in 
the ground, planting the ‘‘Geraniums,” Ac., 
between ; but very often both objects suffer, 
and I M ould rather clear the beds before putting 
out the bedding-plants.—E. H. 


704. — Manure for Pansies. — Good 
decayed farmyard-manure is best. Cow-manure is 
perhaps better than stable manure, especially for 
light or medium clay soils; but where manure 
can be obtained from cow-sheds and stables, mixed 
together until it is well decayed, that is the 
best manure for Pansies. The soil where the 
plants are growing Bhould be mulched over with 
decayed manure, and the plants must be well 
M’atered in dry weather. Drainings from dung 
hills, M’ell diluted, should be used occasionally. 
The Pansy likes a rich, deep soil to arrow in.— 
J. I). E. 


-The best manure for Fannie* is oow-manure which 

ho* lain in a heap about two year* and got perfeoth 
mellow. Thi* should be mixed with the soil some time 
before planting, and a little broken up fine will be very 
beneficial as a mulch on the surface now.—E. H. 
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729. — Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. — 

Without abundant covering this Gladiolus is not 
sufficiently hardy to leave in the ground all 
winter, and this is the cause of “ J. D.'s ” corms 
king found in a pulp ; the frost of last winter 
had evidently reached them. The best plan to 
manage this Gladiolus in a satisfactory manner 
—and it is a most beautiful plant when well 
done for the mixed border—is to lift the roots 
when the leaves turn yellow, dry them off 
thoroughly in a shed, clean the corms of roots and 
offsets, and store safely from frost in paper bags 
until the middle of March, which is a good time 
to plant them again.—S. P. 

650.— Plants for banks. —Considering the 
character ofyoursoil, you will have to do the work 
thoroughly well if you wish to cover the banks 
quickly. If I had to deal with such a case on 
economical lines, I should take out a trench 
along the bottom a foot wide and the same in 
depth, and then fill it up with good soil, and 
then plant strong-growing Ivy 2 feet apart, and 
train the branches up tne face of the bank. 
Another row of Ivy-plants may be planted on 
the top, and the shoots trained downwards to 
meet the other. I should, however, prefer 
something better than a plain green surface for 
the face of the banks, as they can be made much 
more attractive with some kinds of flowering 
plants. If the surface is covered with about 
9 inches of good soil, and some large stones laid 
upon that, there is plenty of flowering plants 
that would thrive and make the banks quite an 
attractive feature. Amongst them I may men¬ 
tion the St. John’s Wort, Periwinkle (Vinca 
major), common White Pink, Thrift, Aubrietia, 
Cerastium tomentosum, several varieties of 
Campanulas, (Enothera macrocarpa, Arabis 
albida, Hardy Heaths, and Sedums and Saxi¬ 
frages in variety, with many others that could be 
named, which, when once planted, would give 
but little trouble afterwards.—J. C. C. 

662.— Carnations for outdoor culture.— All 
Carnations arc suitable for outdoor culture, and, excepting 
in damp and bleak localities, none of them require pro¬ 
tection in winter, but are much better without it.—A. U. 
Bctuuu 

724.— Lavender for profit.— Yes, Laven¬ 
der can be grown to pay a good profit. The soil 
best suited to the growth of Lavender is that 
which is not too heavy and overlays chalk, 
similar to that at Mitcham, in Surrey, and 
Hitchin, in Herts. Lavender is at times sub¬ 
ject to a disease, similar to mildew, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

POTATO CULTURE. 

Soil influences the quality of Potatoes more than 
most people are prepared to believe. This is 
why there are such great discrepancies in re¬ 
ports received from widely different places. If 
it not so, why should not one variety of Potato 
be good in all places alike ? Climatic conditions 
may in part account for the difference in 
quality, but we must look to the character of 
the soil to explain the difference in quality as a 
general rule, for in one place they will be dry 
and mealv, and excellent in flavour, and in 
another they will be like balls of soap when 
cooked. A change of seed is at all times 
desirable, but more so where the soil is natu¬ 
rally strong, and repeatedly enriched with 
manure, than where tne staple is poor and not 
regularly manured ; but I cannot go so far as 
some people do, and say that a change of seed 
is in all cases necessary to keep the sorts from 
degenerating, because I have proved that it is 
possible to keep good stocks, even in heavily- 
manured land—at least, I have done so here ; 
for twenty years ago I found an excellent type 
of the old Ash-leaf in the garden, and it is as 
pure now as it was when I first knew it. But 
for planting purposes I always set aside a couple 
of rows every year, and when the haulm is fully 
grown I go very carefully through the rows, 
and any that have not the true Ash-leaf foliage 
are dug up. This is what gardeners call 
“ rougeing,” or in other words, weeding out 
the inferior plants. I am far from saying that 
Potatoes do not go astray from the original 
type. If they did not do so, rougeing would not 
be necessary ; but the richer the land the more 
they will vary. 

Soil. —My experience clearly points to a 
medium staple as being the most suitable for 
Potatoes. By this I mean one that is neither too 
light nor too heavy. The soils to be avoided are 
those that incline to clay and in old gardens 
which have for years been heavily manured. In 
many cases the last are the most unsatisfactory of 
any, for although they may produce good crops of 
tubers these are rarely good in eating quality. 
I have known many gardens in my time in 
which every other kind of vegetable was produced 
in the highest degree of perfection, but, owing 


power, and I go with them entirely, for ground 
that has been exhausted by previous crops can¬ 
not produce good crops of Potatoes. But it is 
absolutely essential in the case of well-managed 
gardens to use less manure than would suffice 
for large breadths on farm land. Many gardens 

f et more manure than is good for the growth of 
'otatoes. I therefore advise all to exercise 
judgment in applying manure to ground for 
Potatoes. They should study the manner in 
which it has been previously treated, and the 
character of the crop last produced ; they will 
then be able to apply the proper amount of 
manure, and, at tne same time, to select the 
kind of manure most suitable for each case. As 
to what is the best kind of manure for Potatoes, 
opinions may differ somewhat, but in all cases 
where the land wants stimulating there is 
nothing better than well-rotted farmyard 
manure. In strong, heavy soils burnt refuse or 
leaf-soil is a suitable material. 

Selection ok sorts. —In a great measure the 
selection should be made according to the 
character of the soil rather than from any par¬ 
tiality as to the appearance of any particular 
sort. My selection of first earlies would bo 
River’s Ashleaf and Myatt’s Prolific; second 
early, Beauty of Hebron and Covent-garden 
Perfection ; for main and late crops, White 
Elephant (here figured)—a very prolific Potato, 
and where the soil suits it a very good one, too— 
Reading Russet, and Scotch Champion. This is 
not a long list of sorts, but it is long enough for 
the largest garden, for it is a great mistake to 
have more varieties than can be properly stored. 
Those who wish to keep pure stocks with a 
limited amount of store-room should not burden 
themselves with many varieties. 

Preparing the soil. —Next in importance 
to having the ground in suitable condition as 
regards fertility is having it properly prepared 
or worked into a fine tilth before the crop is 
planted. I have no hesitation in saying that 
not half of the land that is planted every year is 
sufficiently prepared. In many cases the prac¬ 
tice is to dig the ground over once and plant 
the crop. This is not the right way to secure a 
good crop of tubers, and however good the crop 
may be under such a system, it would have 
been better if the ground had been forked over 
the second or third time, and the crude lumps 
broken to pieces each time. The prevailing plan 


caused very often by growing the 
plants on the same piece of ground 
too long. It takes some little time 
to get the plants established ; when 
young they suffer from the effects 
of frost. When once a plantation 
is started there is no trouble after¬ 
wards to keep up a stock of plants ; 
indeed, it is the best method to 
pursue—that of raising some young 
ones every year to take the place 
of those partly exhausted, a tin e 
which varies considerably in diffe¬ 
rent parts. As a rule, though, 
nine years is regarded as the 
maximum period of which the 
plants live to give a crop. 
Assuming two years are required 
to establish a plantation, the first 
year of cutting the flowers would 
realise £5 per acre, which increases 
yearly to £’40 per acre for the sixth 
year, which is considered the best 
year. In London by arrangement 
all the blossoms can be sold directly 
they are cut to purveyors of the 
flowers, which are used mainly for 
the purpose of putting into muslin 
bags to place amongst clothes. 



Where large quantities are grown 
it will perhaps pay the best if the 
flowers are sent to the distillery, 
especially if there was one locally. In this way 
a sure sale is obtained, the oil selling readily to 
the wholesale druggists at 40s. per lb. In good 
seasons an acre of Lavender has produced 30 lb. 


of oil, realising £60 for one acre. These figures 
must be taken as representing an extra good 
crop in all respects. The yield of oil varies so 
much—the drier the summer the better the yield 
of oil. The cost of distilling is about 22s. per 
still, one acre producing three stills of blossoms. 
It would very soon pay to erect a distillery,if 


Lavender were cultival 
neighbourhood.—P. / 
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Potato “White Elephant.” 


to the soil being so strong, good eatable 
Potatoes cannot be grown in them. In all such 
cases I find the only way to get a few good 
Potatoes is to choose moderately early sorts, 
such as Myatt’s Ashleaf or Covent-garden Per¬ 
fection, and to plant them on the surface and 
then place a good ridge of soil over them. This 
plan docs not produce such heavy crops as 
planting below tne surface, but the crop ripens 
earlier, and the tubers are drier when cooked. 
Experienced cultivators are all pretty well 
agreed that it is desirable to use manure in all 
cases -where the land is deficient in sustaining 


is to work the ground after the haulm appears 
above ground, which I grant is better than no 
preparation at all; but surely it will be granted 
that such preparation would have been better 
done before the ground was occupied. A little 
consideration given to the subject would soon 
show how much it is possible to injure the roots 
when the ground has to be worked after growth 
commences. Much harm may not perhaps be 
done to the roots if the work has to be done as 
soon os the tops are seen above the ground, but 
most of us know how work in other departments 
presses at that season of 'the year and how the 
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weather may upset all our calculations and pre¬ 
vent the working of the ground at the right 
time; and delaying the work means that the 
roots will have found their way out between 
the rows, and that it is impossible to stir the 
soil without damaging them. All that it is safe to 
do to the crop after the tops have come through 
is to draw a noe between the drills for the pur¬ 
pose of breaking up the surface and destroying 
weeds previous to the earthing being done. 
With regard to the planting, I am quite satisfied 
that in the case of the early crops (except it is 
a few which can be protected), it is not advisable 
to plant before the second week in April in any 
place where they are liable to be cut down by 
frost in May. In sheltered gardens I am aware 
it is safe to plant early in March, but until the 
position has been proved late planting is the 
most reliable, for Potatoes cut down by frost in¬ 
variably produce plenty of tubers, but the 
majority of them are very small in size. 

Planting.— There can be no doubt that the 
character of the soil should decide the question 
of how to plant. In land that has been well pre¬ 
pared previously and is fairly light, as good crops 
are obtained by planting with a Potato dibber as 
by any other plan ; but in cases where the land 
is heavy I prefer to plant in drills and to lay the 
manure on the sets. On the subject of earthing, 
it is only necessary to say that this work should 
be done as soon as the plants have grown 3 inches 
high, and I am quite satisfied the sooner the 
tubers are taken out of the ground after they 
are ripe the better. J. 


647.— Bed for Cucumbers.— Turfy loam,, 
three parts, and horse-droppings, one part, will 
grow good Cucumbers without theadditionof any¬ 
thing else. Soot used m a liquid form would be 
beneficial to water the plants with when they 
are in full bearing order, but it must be weak, 
and not used more than once a week at the 
most. A few barrowfuls of long strawy manure 
at the bottom of the bed will be an advantage 
in providing bottom-heat to give the plants a 
start and in raising them near to the glass, 
especially if the manure is put inside the frame. 
—S. P. 

717.— Celery in a trench.— Two rows of 
Celery can be put in; but there ought to be 
5 inches or 6 inches of good decayed manure 
in the bottom of the trench. Over the manure 
put 3 inches or 4 inches of good garden 
mould. Plant 6 inches apart in the rows, and 
allow a space of a foot between the two rows. 
Celery succeeds best in rich, well-manured soil, 
and it should be well watered in dry weather. 
Dust the plants occasionally with dry soot to 
prevent the attacks of the Celery maggot, and 
the soot being washed to the roots of the plants 
has a beneficial effect, causing the leaves to 
become of a rich, dark-green colour, and throw¬ 
ing extra vigour into them.—J. D. E. 

-You may put two rows of Celery in a trench t feet 

wide. Four inches of good manure, well decomposed, 
should be placed in the bottom of the trench, and well 
blended with the soil. Set the rows a foot apart, and the 
plants in the rows from 8 inches to 9 inches.— E. H. 

723.— Culture Of Broccoli.— If the varie¬ 
ties have been well selected for keeping up a 
succession they may all be sown at the same 
time, as varieties like Veitch’s Autumn Self- 
protecting, Snow’s Winter, Early Penzance, 
Cooling’s Matchless, Perkins’ Leamington, 
Carters Champion, Sutton’s Late Queen, Model, 
and Cattell’s Eclipse, will follow in succession, 
even though they are sown on the same da 1 
If only one sowing is made, the sowing will 1 
best made in April, varying the time according 
to situation.—E. H. 

661.— Cucumber fruits dying.— It is 
not stated whether the Cucumbers are in a house 
or frame ; if in the latter most likely the heating 
material has become sodden and run together, 
and the bottom-heat is gone; if so, the plants 
will make very strong growth and the fruit turn 
yellow, first at the top and will finally drop off 
as Btated. If it is an ordinary dung frame cut 
down the sides of bed and back outside close to 
the frame and remove all the old heating 
material you can without moving the frame and 
put on new linings—that is, back up the frame, 
the three sides with heating stuff; lawn Grass 
would do if not put on too thickly. It is, how¬ 
ever, very violent in heating, and stable-litter 
would be the safest to have. Pinch out all the 
points of the shoots.and gradually withhold 
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water for a time, but do not go at once from one 
extreme to the other. The temperature should 
be as near 65 degs. at night as possible, and 
85 degs. by sun-heat during the summer. 
Shading should be put on if it goes above that. 
Syringe the foliage on all bright days before 
closing the frame, which should be closed from 
3.30 to 4 o’clock p.m.—H. U. G. O. 

713.— Treatment of Cucumbers.—If 
the Cucumber-plants are set out in the hot-bed 
and pegged down on the soil, one plant under a 
light 6 feet by 4 feet will be ample. If the 
lights are larger, two plants may be set in each 
about a foot apart in the centre, one being 
trained to fit in the back and the other the 
front. The front will not require artificial fer¬ 
tilisation unless seeds are required, and scarcely 
then when the days get warm, so that air can be 
given freely. Besides, for cutting up in the 
house seeds in a Cucumber are a disadvantage. 
When the plants begin bearing, Cucumbers 
require a good deal of water if the weather 
should be not, both at the roots and also to 
sprinkle over the foliage ; at least, the roots 
should be kept moist.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

732.— Roses in a greenhouse.— The 

“nasty sticky substance ’ left behind is not 
from the Tobacco, but is the excrement of the 
greenfly. It is known as “honey-dew.” It 
would not do to strip ail the leaves off; that 
would weaken the plants, and be altogether 
against nature. If you syringe well with a 
weak solution of soft-soap ana water, to which 
has been added a very little paraffin oil (a tea¬ 
spoonful to a gallon is ample), you will find 
this will remove the dirty and sticky deposit. 
You must keep the mixture well stirred, so as 
to have the paraffin well assimilated with it. 
After using this enough to moisten the deposit 
it will be best to complete the syringing with 
very weak soft-Boap water, otherwise you will 
have to use too much of the paraffin mixture. 
You must not expect to get them clean the first 
time, but I know of nothing more effectual and 
harmless than the remedy I propose. Dust and 
dirt stick to the deposits of insects very much, 
and it would have been much better if you had 
alternated your Tobacco treatment with an oc¬ 
casional syringing. Whether the flowers be 
small or large next season depends in a great 
measure upon how you treat the plants after 
this date. They must be kept growing, and in 
a clean and healthy state. This cannot be done 
without a free use of the syringe and a little 
assistance with liquid-manure.—F. U. 

-No, you must not strip off the leaves in 

the way you suggest. If you cannot get off the 
dirt by sponging with soap and water it will be 
better to leave them as they are. With the two 
first-named Roses the better plan will be to cut 
all the young growth back to the old wood at 
once; but Ulrich Brunner is not so suitable for 
that kind of pruning. With regard to the size 
of the blooms decreasing, I can only account for 
it through the roots being indifferently 
nourished. Try the effect of giving them a few 
doses of liquid-manure during the winter, and 
give the border a surface-dressing at once of 
good stable-manure, 3 inches thick.—J. C. C. 

730.—Budding Roses.— “ J. H.” will find 
it better, as a general rule, to slip the wood out 
of the buds in an upward direction—t.e., fol¬ 
lowing the growth of the wood. In some few 
cases it is better to adopt the other plan, and 
remove it in a downward direction; for ex¬ 
ample, he will find that when the bud seems in 
the right state of growth, and the seat tears out 
if the wood is removed in an upward direction, 
that it will not be so when slipped out in the 
other way. The correct way is that in which 
the wood can be taken away cleanest and easiest. 
Anyway, it is very necessary that the seat of the 
bud be well down and uninjured. There is no 
difference in value between matting or cotton for 
tying-in purposes. I use raffia, and allow it to 
rot away; this it will do towards the end of 
the summer, and so save the time of releasing 
the cotton.—P. U. 

-In removing the wood from the bud let thepoint of 

the bud be towards you. There Is then no danger of 
injury being done.—J. C. C. 

735.— Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 
pots. —I do not think “ Beginner ” need be in 


much trouble about his Roses. There is only 
one thing he should alter slightly, and that is to 
avoid getting into the way of watering the plants 
upon a system. Plants of all kinds want water¬ 
ing with judgment, not systematically. Roses 
must never be allowed to get dry, nor must they 
be sodden in the least way. Merveille de Lyon 
is of rather peculiar growth. It is a very stout 
and robust-habited variety, and generally acts 
as “Beginner” describes, making very short 
growth, then seeming to stand still ior awhile ; 
but in reality it is not doing so, as its flower- 
bud is forming well down among the smaller 
leaves of the shoot. This is a grand Rose, and 
forms a mass of foliage around its flowers, and 
is as likely to do as well with “ Beginner ” as 
any kind. I should be inclined to the opinion that 
you have allowed the sun to scorch the young 
foliage and so caused the curling, or else the 
systematic watering has allowed one or two of 
tne plants to become dry at some time. Young 
and healthy leaves are naturally curled until 
almost fully developed, and as you are only a 
“ Beginner ” perhaps this is the cause, and there 
is no harm accruing to them. There are several 
things that will cause the leaves to curl besides 
insects; being too dry, too wet, or having 
received an overdose of liquid-manure are 
causes ; also taking too strong measures in 
keeping away insect pests or mildew.—P. U. 

-There is no doubt but that you ha-e 

given the plants too much water, which is the 
cause of the leaves curling. As a rule, if suffi¬ 
cient water is given to thoroughly moisten all 
the soil once a day—in the evening—in bright 
weather it will suffice for plants in the size 
pots you mention, and it is quite probable that 
they will not want watering at all every day in 
dull weather. If you wish to succeed in grow¬ 
ing Roses in pots you must endeavour to find 
out by observation when they want water and 
when they do not. The safest rule is to ascer¬ 
tain by the weight of the pot whether the soil 
is dry or not. If it is wet the weight will be 
more than when it is dry. Supposing that the 
quantity of water you now give is not much in 
excess of what they require, it is very clear that 
all the goodness in the soil will soon be washed 
out of it; for that reason you should use weak 
liquid-manure regularly. There is no mystery 
at all about the growth of the Rose Merveille 
de Lyon as compared to many others of the 
same class; its character is to make Bhort, 
sturdy growth. Except the watering part of 
the details, you are evidently treating your 
plants right, and I should be sorry to hear of a 
failure. I advise you to put a thin shade on 
the glass in bright weather.—J. C. C. 

711.—House sewage.— I do not know <tf 
a cheap and effectual plan of distributing the 
sewage on the land other than by nand 
labour. If you can do it by gravitation you can 
conduct the sewage by underground pipes to 
any given point, and by this means reduce the 
labour of distributing it considerably ; as a 
matter of fact you get rid of the most laborious 
part of the work by doing so. In my own case, all 
the sewage from the house and stable, with the 
rain-water from the dwelling-house and green¬ 
houses, is conducted to a tank to which a chain 
pump is fixed. From the tank I have an under¬ 
ground drain, made with glazed pipes, and laid 
just under the surface 150 feet down the 
garden. At this point a barrel is sunk into the 
ground and connected with the drain. A 
movable shoot is used to conduct the liquid 
from the pump to the drain, which enables me 
to fill the barrel with a very little labour. You 
will, of course, understand that this plan will 
only work by gravitation. A much more ex¬ 
pensive plan would be to erect a small tank 
above the level of the garden, and fix a force 
pump to work the sewage up into it; and then 
with a hose the liquid can be distributed where 
wanted. I am doubtful, however, if you can 
get a force pump that would deal with the 
sewage. For underground work the chain 
pump is excellent, and I would not be without 
it for three times its value, as a boy twelve 
years old can work it, and there is no expense 
required in cleaning out the tank, as the re¬ 
volving chain prevents the accumulation of any 
sediment at the bottom. In other words, the 
liquid is of one uniform strength—after the 
first few rounds of the wheel—throughout, as 
the action of the chains stirs up the whole depth 
of the liquid which the tank contains.—J. C. C. 
Original from 
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FRUIT. 

WHITE GRAPES. 

If asked to name the best white companion for 
the Black Hamburgh, I should unhesitatingly 
select Foster’s Seedling (here figured), and if a 
second variety was wanted, that should lie Buck- 
land Sweetwater. Both succeed well in the same 
house with Black Hamburgh, being also equally os 
well adapted for forcing. Foster’s Seedling is 
the more reliable of the two, and, all things 
considered, to be preferred by both the ama¬ 
teur and professional grower. Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling was raised somewhere about the year 1835 
by Mr. Foster, gardener to Lady Downe, 
Beningborough Hall, York, and was said to be 
of the same parentage as the popular and alto¬ 
gether distinct Lady Downe s 
Seedling, both resulting from 
a batch of seedlings obtained 
by crossing Black Morocco 
with the common Sweetwater. 

It is of free, vet not rank 
growth, the foliage being 
somewhat plain, of good sub¬ 
stance, and rich-green colour. 

No more productive Grape 
could be named, the bunches 
being of medium size and of 
compact form, the berries 
being modemtoly large and 
oval-shaped, and no difficulty 
is experienced in effecting a 
perfect set. At first the colour 
of the berries when ripe is of 
a greenish-white, but this 
changes, if the bunches are 
kept long enough, to a darker 
yellow, the exposed sides 
being tinged with a dull-red. 

It forces readily, is particu¬ 
larly good as a successional or 
midseason variety, and under 
much the same treatment as 
Black Alicante can be ripened 
later and kept good till Decem¬ 
ber. The quality is usually 
good. In common with the 
Black Hamburgh, it will bear 
a considerable amount of bad 
treatment before breaking 
down, but if badly over¬ 
cropped the character is much 
changed for the worse, the 
bunches being long, thin, and 
loose, the berries nearer round 
than oval in shape, and of a 
sickly-green colour, this 
making the variety almost 
unrecognisable. Crowding the 
laterals and rods has much the 
same effect, and the main rods 
ought to be fully 4 feet apart. 

Given plenty of room, the 
growth is sturdier, the wood 
both of young rods and laterals 
becoming almost as hard as 
that of well-grown Muscat of 
Alexandria, and capable of 
producing fine compact bun¬ 
ches at every break. Mode¬ 
rately hard pruned laterals as 
a rule give the best bunches, 
those from strong voung canes 
not unfrequently being some¬ 
what loose and also ugly 
unless the longest of the 
shoulders are pinched off. At 
the same time it is advisable 
to occasionally renew the rods, more especially 
if bunches for exhibition are required, young 
canes laid in near the ground gradually taking 
the place of the old rods. As before stated, 
the berries set thickly and well, and that, 
too, without being artificially impregnated. 
The stems and footstalks being stout and 
unyielding, it is advisable to thin out rather 
freely, the berries keeping badly if jamming 
tightly against each other. Shouldering up 
or suspending the longest shoulders with 
stripe of raffia is also advisable, this consider¬ 
ably improving the size and appearance of the 
bunch. During the ripening period a good cir¬ 
culation of warm air ought to be maintained, 
this improving the colour and quality of the 
berries and also preventing cracking—a failing 
to which this variety is somewhat addictecf 


Plenty of light should reach the bunches in 
order to ensure perfect colouring. 

Buck land Sweetwater was first brought 
into prominence in the year 1856 under the 
name of Ivery’s White Socdling, but it after¬ 
wards became known that it was a seedling 
raised by a Mr. Buckland, living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dorking. Being a showy Grape, 
it soon became popular, but has been largely re¬ 
placed by Foster’s Seedlings, and probably 
would be much more seldom seen were it not 
for its value as an exhibition variety, well- 
finished examples surpassing any other white 
Grape, not of Muscat flavour, while iu season. 
It is not a robust or very productive variety, 
the wood formed being often somewhat soft and 
pithy, and, consequently, if hard pruned, fail¬ 
ing to show a sufficiency of bunches. The best 
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the berries, in fact, often being set before 
they can be got at. This is another reason 
why the thinning out should be of the 
lightest description. Little besides the dead 
flowers, or those that have failed to swell be¬ 
yond the size of a pin’s head, ought to lie 
cleanly cut out at the outset, but the shoulders 
should lie well suspended and stoneless berries 
taken out, according as it is seen which will 
not swell to their full size, or say to about the 
size and shape of Black Hamburgh. In this 
manner, or by extending thinning over a 
period of a month or more, handsome and fairly 
compact bunches may be obtained. The treat¬ 
ment at all times may correspond with that 
found to answer best in the case of Black Ham¬ 
burgh. Unduly hurried during the ripening 
period, the colour will not be good, but if given 
plenty of time, air freely cir¬ 
culating about the bunches 
both by night and day, the 
colour will lie perfect. In this 
instance, again, the bunches 
ought to be lightly shaded by 
foliage, exposure to strong sun¬ 
shine giving the berries a burnt 
appearance. I have seen the 
berries of a dirty mud colour 
instead of a clear amber, this 
resulting from overwatering. 
The Vines ought never to be¬ 
come dry at the roots, but if 
the liorder is unduly saturated 
during the ripening period the 
effect is most likely to be very 
unsatisfactory. As a rule, the 
berries colour the most per¬ 
fectly on Vines in pots, and in 
any case the borders ought not 
to be very wide, loss of control 
over the roots being almost 
certain to end badly. Buck- 
land Sweetwater, as may have 
been gathered from the preced¬ 
ing remarks, is not a suitable 
variety for unheated houses. 
Unless a little fire - heat is 
turned on in damp, sunless 
weather, the berries will be 
poor in flavour and watery— 
and at its best I do not con¬ 
sider it first-rate in quality— 
while it is not a good keeper 
under any circumstances. Fire- 
heat is also necessary to en¬ 
sure perfect ripening of the 
wood. _ W. 

084 —“Blight” on Pear 
trees.— The “ Blightwhich 
attack the Pear-trees every 
year are the Pear slugworms, 
the grubs of the Pear Saw-fly 
(Selandria cerasi). The sticky 
exudation which covers the 
grub iB to a certain extent 
thrown off by the same when 
any hurtful substance touches 
it, but as it cannot keep on 
doing this, if a first applica¬ 
tion of any iusecticide does 
not appear to have any effect, 
a second should be given with¬ 
in a few hours. Throwing 
powdered quick or gaslime 
over the trees is very efficaci¬ 
ous, or syringing the trees well 
with soft-soap, 7 lb., extract 
from 6 lb. of Quassia-chips, 
and 100 gals, of water. To pre¬ 
vent an attack next year, during the winter or 
early spring remove the soil from under the 
trees for a depth of 2 inches, and burn or bury 
it deeply, anti replace it with fresh soil. The 
grubs when full grown bury themselves in the 
ground and become chrysalides within a small 
cocoon. If these be allowed to remain until the 
Saw-fly comes from them, the trees are sure to 

• • .. i i _ _ .i _ o_ a: _.1__ 


plan to pursue with it is to be constantly laying 
in young rods, and these, if not unduly shaded 
and given the benefit of a little fire-heat, ripen 
well and produce plenty of large bunches. The 
latter are loose and ‘the foot-stalks are also 
thin, so that if freely thinned there is every 
likelihood of their presenting a flabby appear¬ 
ance, especially when dished ; whereas the 
bunches ought to be better filled and more com- be again attacked, as the Saw-flies in due time 
pact. Loose bunches also travel badly and are visit the trees and lay their eggs on the leaves. 


certainly not the best for exhibition. The 
Buckland Sweetwater is also a shy setter, many 
of the berries failing to swell beyond the size 
of Peas, and very few indeed have a full com¬ 
plement of stones. Nor can much be done to- 


— G. S. S. 

716.— Nectarine in a cold house — 

The Nectarine ought to have been thoroughly 
cleansed when leafless in winter. The work 
will be more difficult now. Still, it must 


wards assisting in the work of fertilisation, this | be done, or the “ bug ” will certainly get on the 
variety being somewhat peculiar, in that the Vines, and then I would not give muen for the 
flowers do not part readily with their capsules— Grapes. Wash every part of the Nectarine- 
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tree with a solution of soft-soap, adding a wine- 
glassful of paraffin-oil to the gallon ; or, say, mix 
two ounces of soft-soap and a wineglassful of the 
oil together in some vessel, and then add to it a 
gallon of hot water, well stirring it up, and apply 
it with a sponge when warm to every part of the 
tree. Also the walls of the house, stages, &c., 
must be cleaned, for if you once get bugs in a 
house, there is going to be a great deal of 
trouble sooner or later to get them out, and 
these cleansing efforts must not be relaxed till 
the last “ bug” disappears.—E. H. 

722. — Destroying “American 
Blight.” —This is easily and cheaply destroyed 
by taking some paraffin-oil and apply it to the 
affected part with a brush. The pest usually 
clusters in crevices of the bark, especially in any 
cankered portion, and it cannot be reached 
unless the paraffin is brushed in, but it is a cer¬ 
tain cure if it touches the insect. Avoid touch¬ 
ing the leaves, blossoms, or fruit with the 
paraffin.—J. D. E. 

721. — Liquid - manure for Straw¬ 
berries. — I presume the plants are growing in 
the open garden, and not cultivated in flower¬ 
pots. In either case diluted liquid-manure 
would be very beneficial, and its application 
may be continued until the first fruits show signs 
of colouring, when its application must be at 
once discontinued, else the fruits may taste of 
it. In the open garden give a good soaking of 
the diluted water as often as it is seen the ground 
is in a condition to receive it, and it is a good 
plan to place a light mulch of decayed manure 
over the surface of the ground to prevent the 
rapid evaporation of the water by the sun.— 
J. I). E. 

-- Liquid-manure is always beneficial to Strawberries 

in spring till the fruit begins to colour. It may be given 
once or twice a week in dry weather. The flavour of the 
fruit will not suffer.—E. H. 

733. —Treatment of fruit trees.— Both 
the Plum and Peach-trees growing in the centre 
of the house, and also the trees growing in the 
side borders, must have the shoots thinned, 
leaving those which are well placed for filling 
up the vacant places of the trees, though if there 
arc any signs of grossness, it may not in all cases 
be desirable to leave on the strongest shoots.— 
E. H. 

734. — Mildew on Vines. —As the house 
is unheated, you cannot use sfllphur on the 
pipes, but you might employ it, if you cared to 
incur the trouble, by filling vessels of boiling- 
water ; foot-warmers, made of tin, are excellent 
for filling a house with sulphur fumes. The tins 
might be used in damp weather, as that is the 
time when the mildew will come. Be very 
careful with the ventilation ; it is well to open 
the house early in the morning, but do not put 
on all the air required for the day then. Avoid 
creating a cold draught as much as possible ; 
this predisposes the growth to attacks of mildew. 
Watch for the first spot of mildew, and attack 
it with dry black sulphur. It certainly can be 
kept down if the necessary watchfulness is 
brought to bear.—E. H. 

621. -Mulberry-trees. —The proper treat - 
ment of Mulberry-trees is, after they are well 
established in some sheltered nook on the lawn, 
to leave them alone. Prepare the soil by trench¬ 
ing and working in some old turf. In damp 
situations dig out the soil 2 feet deep, and put 
1) inches of broken bricks or stones on the 
bottom. On this place some chopped turf, and 
set the plant so that the surface after planting 
is alittleabovethe natural level. Plant in autumi , 
stake at once, and mulch and water if the fol¬ 
lowing spring and summer should be dry. —E. H. 

087.— Vines breaking irregularly. 
You should have pruned your Vines in October 
or as soon as the leaf was off; ulso you should 
have kept the house open night and day. By 
the Vines bleeding at tne top only it looks as if 
you had kept the house closed, and the heat 
rising to the upper part of the house prevented 
the pruned parts from healing and hardening. 
Vines on the Continent are always exposed to 
frost and snow. — Admiral Close. 

6«9.—Apple and Pear-tree blossoms eaten. 

—You should not use any of the arsenical compounds 
when your trees are In flower. Try 7 lb. soft-soap, the 
extract 6 lb. Quassia-chips, and 100 gallons of water. I do 
not think this will injure the blossoms.— G. S. 8. 

604.— Maggots on a Pear tree —When maggots 
cause the leaves to curl and ensconce themselves inside 
the curled portion they are comparatively safe from anv 
poisonous oompound that may be used to destroy them. 
It is then necessary to go over the trees and destroy them 
by hand-picking.—J. D. ** 
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A Hardy Rhododendron in bloom 


and flamed with another colour distinct from 
that of the body of the petals. These 
Margined flowers are very attractive, but 
perhaps less striking than those that are nearly 
self-coloured. Nevertheless, they are useful in 
the way of affording variety. In making fresh 
beds of Rhododendrons, I never could see the 
necessity of filling them entirely in the first place 
with expensive kinds, so thickly placed as to 
make the bed presentable directly after planting. 
I do not say that I like to see large open spaces 
between the plant*. It is not necessary to fill 


and then sow them thinly in a bed in the garden, 
in a rather shady place. The object in laying 
them in a heap is to get rid of the pulpy mass 
covering the seed by decomposition. Laurels 
strike easily from cuttings, about 8 inches long, 
slipped off the branches in September—not cut 
—to retain a portion of old wood, commonly 
called a heel. Dibble these firmly in the open 
ground 4 inches deep in rows 10 inches wide 
and 6 inches apart, dropping a pinch of sand in 
the bottom of the hole, if the soil is at all heavy 
or retentive of moisture. Cuttings strike quicker 
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HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 

The following article will give the required 
information to “ Surreyite,” “K.,” and 
“ D. B.” These seldom flower profusely in 
consecutive years, but fine displays biennially 
are usually made. A very little observation 
will show that the shoots which are to furnish 
flowers for the next year begin to grow simul¬ 
taneously with the expanding of the flowers, 
or rather before that time. Therefore, it is 
evident that if a plant has flower-spikes on 
nearly every branch it will be very thinlv 
flowered the next season, because the growth 
made after the flowering season is over does not, 
as a rule, get sufficiently matured to bloom. 
In the case of small plants this is very notice¬ 
able, though less apparent in that of large ones. 
I have found the following kinds to be in every 
way worthy of culture by all lovers of this 
noble-flowering shrub. The Queen bears a fine 
compact truss of blush-whito flowers ; Countess 
Cadogan, in colour a transparent rose, and the 
well-known Everestianfim are also very good. 
.James Whitworth, a kind with dark-purple 
flowers, produced in large heads, is invaluable 
even in a small collection, being not only dis¬ 
tinct in colour, but also in habit, and the foliage 
is excellent. There are a good many varieties 
that produce crimson flowers and various shades 
of red, but none is more conspicuous than Mrs. 
John Waterer, a vigorous-growing and free- 
blooming variety. Braganum is an old variety, 
but very showy in a mixed bed, its colour being 
a vivid crimson. Among rose-coloured flowers 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart and concessum roseum 
are excellent varieties. Although The Queen 
has been mentioned as an excellent sort, other 
white varieties must not be overlooked. Minnie 
is a particularly valuable sort. Hi strong loamy 
soil it produces a fine display ot flowers every 
year. The flowers of Verschaffelti are nearly 
white, but so spotted that they can always be 
distinguished from all others. It is also a vigor¬ 
ous grower. There is yet another class of flowers 
that are desirable in all large collections—viz., 
those that have the edges of the petals barred 


up the spaces at once with the best sorts. A 
sufficient number of the best varieties should be 
selected and planted about 6 feet apart every 
way, the spaces between them being filled up 
with varieties of R. ponticum. As the per¬ 
manent plants require space the common sorts 
are removed. By adopting this plan when a 
fresh plantation is made, it gives no further 
trouble beyond taking away the plants used 
as nurses as space is required. There is no 
need to rearrange those intended for a per¬ 
manency—a great gain, for rearrangement means 
at least the loss of one season’s flowers upon all 
plants so removed. In the management of 
Established plants there is not much to 
be said—they are so well able to take care 
of themselves. In strong loamy soil artificial 
waterings are not required. In very dry 
summers mulching the roots of a few single 
plants that occupy a rather dry position is often 
necessary, but where the beds are on level 
ground the plants succeed without any attention 
in that way. This is not so in all cases, as 
drought in the early autumn months often kills 
many of the large plants. This, however, gene¬ 
rally occurs in shallow soils. There are some 
soils which in their natural state have 10 inches 
or 12 inches on the surface favourable to the 
growth of Rhododendrons, but the subsoil is 
quite unsuitable ; consequently, the roots only 
penetrate as far as the good soil goes, and there¬ 
fore they suffer from want of moisture in dry 
seasons. Rhododendrons are, as a rule, safe 
from over-dryness at the root until the month 
of August; then, if the weather should be dry, 
a good soaking of water twice a week and a 
mulch pver the roots of half rotten manure, 
3 inches or 4 inches in thickness, will be neces¬ 
sary to maintain the plants in health. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons make admirable single specimens dotted 
here and there on lawns, and have a very fine 
appearance when shapely and well flowered, as 
in the one forming the subject of the annexed 
illustration. P. 

630. — Propagating Hollies and 

Laurels. —Hollies are usually raised from seed s. 
Collect the berries in winter, throw them into a, 
heap, covering them with sand for three mont hs 
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in sand than soil. Spread a layer of coal-ashes 
between the rows to prevent the frost lifting 
them, and thus check the formation of roots. 
Firmness at the base is very desirable. Bv the 
following early part of April twelvemonth the 
plants will be ready to go out where required. 
A position, if possible, behind a west wall should 
be chosen to insert the cuttings, as they prefer 
a slight shade.—S. P. 

715.— Planting a Holly hedge.— The 

best time to plant a Holly-hedge is probably 
during the last half of April and the hrst half 
of May ; but the planting may be done at almost 
any time, except in the dead time of winter, if 
the plants are looked after in the matters of 
mulcning and watering. Set the plants a foot 
apart in a single line, where a very thick wide 
hedge is required. I have seen double rows 
planted, but if selected plants with a good 
toundation are used, a single line with care¬ 
ful management will alone make an impene¬ 
trable fence.—E. H. 

- The beginning of April is the best time 

to plant a Holly-hedge ; at that time the plants 
escape the cold drying wind usually felt in 
March, which is the greatest source of failure 
with this evergreen. The soil should be 
trodden firmly about the roots and thoroughly 
soaked at the same time with water, afterwards 
mulching the surface to conserve the moisture 
in the soil about the root?. There is no variety 
so well suited for hedges as the common form of 
Aquifolium. If the plants are a good size, 
bushy at the bottom, two to every yard is a 
good distance to plant apart. A good guide in 
this is to let them touch when planting. A per¬ 
fect hedge is then more quickly obtained even if 
it be at the expense of a few more plants.—S. P. 

- My Hollies propagate themselves by the lower 

branches rooting in the ground. You nan do the same by 
f jstening them down by a wooden peg. You can also do 
the same with Laurels, or take cuttings in the autumn. 

Admiral Clomp.. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


606. — Chrysanthemums in a cool 
greenhouse.— The plants have probably been 
in too small pots, and if you did not feed them 
well, many blooms would not be produced. The 
Chrysanthemum is such a gross feeder that 
satisfactory results cannot be attained unless the 
plants are in fairly large pots and liberal feeding 
is given when the pots are full of roots. To give 
lustice to the plants 9-inch pots ought to be 
used for the final potting, but by care and 
judicious feeding, good specimens may be had in 
7-inch pots. The following are specially suit¬ 
able for October flowering: Madame C. Des- 
grange, Mrs. Hawkins (golden-yellow), James 
Salter (lilac), Sceur Melanie (white), Roi des 
Pr^coces (crimson-gold), Alex. Dufour (rosy- 
crimson).—J. G. W. 

737. —Treatment of young Chrysan 
themums.— The pots descibea by “Felix” 
will be large enough, but the plants will need a 
little extra attention in watering than though 
they were in those a trifle larger, yet with care 
in supplying them regularly, they ought to suffice. 
I should not advise “Felix” to defer the final 
potting until the 20th of June, as he suggests, if 
the pots in which the plants are now growing are 
filled with roots earlier, or the lower leaves 
might suffer in consequence of the plants being 
ratner short of soil before the date named, as 
they are likely to be, owing to the small shift the 
plants received on the last occasion they were 
potted from the 5-inch pots to the 6i-incn pots. 
The best guide in potting the plants is the state 
of their roots and not any particular date, until 
they are finally in the pots in which they are to 
bloom. The roots should on no account be allowed 
to become matted together.—E. M. 


727. — Galvanised iron cistern for 
rain-water. —Pay no attention to what you 
have been told about rain-water from a galvan¬ 
ised cistern being injurious to the roots of 
plants. As soon as the cistern is fixed fill it full 
of water, and let it remain for forty-eight 
hours. Then throw the water away, and the 
cistern is ready for use. I have dealt with a 
good many such cisterns without even this pre¬ 
paration, and never saw any ill effects from them ; 
but the plan I recommend will make you quite 
safe.—J. C. C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

736.— Heating a small greenhouse. 

—It is always more difficult to advise in the 
heating of a small greenhouse than a large one ; 
but for one of the size you mention I certainly 
feel sure that a coil boiler or a flue would be the 
best plan. The objection to the boiler you name 
is that it requires more attention than a flue. 

If you are not prepared to give it frequent at¬ 
tention on frosty nights by all means have a 
flue ; but be sure the work is done with the 
best materials and by a competent man. With 
regard to the furnace, you are quite right in 
supposing it should be built outside the house 
its own length, and sunk sufficiently to get a 
gentle rise of 6 inches from the bottom of the 
furnace to the bottom of the flue at 1 foot away 
from the wall inside. To get all the heat out 
of the flue the bottom of it should rest on 
bricks on edge ; the whole of the heating sur¬ 
face is then exposed. If you use a coil boiler 
there must be a rise of 9 inches from the top 
coil to the pipe inside the house, and after 
that in a length of 12 feet the pipes should rise 
3 inches.—J. C. C. 

720.- Hydrangea Dr. Hogg. —loo much 
root room is the cause of your failure. I have 
some plants in 4-inch pots that were raised from 
cuttings put in about this time last year, and 
they are showing quite respectable heads of 
flowers now. Turn out your plants at once; 
reduce the ball of soil and roots carefully until 
they will each go into a 6-inch pot; give them 
water and shade for a fortnight, and then place 
them in the open air until the autumn.—J. C. C. 

- There is no Hydrangea with this name. 

Probably the variety of the common Hydrangea, 
“Thomas Hogg,” is meant. This is a variety 
with white flowers, the more common variety 
having flowers of a rosy colour, or bluish tint, 
according to the nature of the garden soil in 
which it is grown. The plants should be en¬ 
couraged to make good growth during the pre¬ 
sent season, and when under glass in the green¬ 
house should be well exposed to light and air. 
In summer they should he placed in an open 
position out-of-doors ; and if well supplied with 
water the plants cannot fail to flower well the 
following season.—J. D. E. 

739.— Heating a brick pit, &c — I see 
no difficulty in altering the pit so as to make it 
more useful, but, owing to the limited room 
inside, you will have to give up the idea of 
utilising the front and back spaces that have 
hitherto been left for the linings, as I do 
not seo how you are to attend to the occupants 
of the pit without doing so. I advise you to 
take down the outer wall all round, and to brick 
up the pigeon-holes in the inside wall, so that 
it presents altogether a plain surface. You 
must then fill up the space thus exposed to the 
level of the surrounding ground. The next 
point is the heating. This can be done very 
economically with a flue, the furnace being at one 
end, and a 9-inch flue leading from it along the 
front at the other end, and return along the 
back, with the chimney at the same end as the 
furnace. Under proper regulation the flue 
would give a sufficient top and bottom-heat to 
be very useful for moderately early forcing. 
The better plan, however, will be to have a 
small saddle-boiler and a service of hot-water 
pipes. When arranging the pipes start from 
the boiler with the aid of a T-pi ece with two 
flows (3-inch pipes) ; when they reach the other 
end conduct each pipe in opposite ways in a 
slanting direction—one to the front, the other 
to the back. Turn the comers with an elbow 
about 12 inches from the glass in front, and 
bring the pipe back to the boiler again ; from 
that point, if placed under the other, the second 
pipe will act as a return. Arranged in this way, 
the heat can be managed in the way it is most 
wanted, whether for top or bottom. In either 
case a kind of stage will be required over the 
flue or pipes to support the bed of soil usually 
made up in such pits. A few bearing holes 
made in the wall and some light pieces of timber, 
with sheets of corrugated iron on the top of the 
bearers a substantial stage is quickly and 
economically made.—J. C. C. 

022 .— Ants In pots.—I should suggest standing the 
pots in a pail or tank of water so that they are completely 
covered by the water for 48 hours so as to drown the ants. 
Then take the plants out of the pots and remove the nests 
-O. S. S 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 
These plants give a deal of trouble if they are 
once allowed to get into a dirty state. The best 
place I ever had for growing these plants in was 
a badly heated greenhouse. It was a large 
house with only a single flow and a return 
pipe, rather damp, and in severe weather it was 
difficult to keep out the frost. 1 covered the 
glass with suitable material, mats often being 
used over canvas, and during the four years I had 
that house, I never failed to obtain large healthy 
plants. I have for years continued growing 



Flowers of the Herbaceous Calceolaria. 


these plants from seed to those mentioned, but 1 
must say they do not give much pleasure, being 
often too long or straggling and deficient of that 
healthy green thick foliage so telling in a well- 
grown Calceolaria. I grew the plants on shelves 
2 feet from the glass. The house was on a west 
wall, and I attribute a great deal to the low 
temperature and being damp. The plants did 
not get a lot of attention, as I had not 
the time to devote to them. It is not green¬ 
fly only that they suffer from, as if kept in a 
dry house they are often attacked with red- 
spider and thrips. These latter enemies are not 
to be feared if the plants are grown in a suit 
able temperature and kept moist. From the time 
the seed is sown till the flowering period is 

S ast, Calceolarias should not be allowed to get 
ry, and though for a short time in the dead of 
winter the plants do not make much progress 
they should never be at a standstill. Many ex 
cellent cultivators do not advise shifting in the 
dull season, but I always did it if I found the 
pots getting full of roots, but only a small shift 
just to tide them over for about six weeks, and 
the plants always took readily to the soil, no 
matter when repotted. It is a serious evil to 
allow these plants to get root-bound. It is 
also important that when shifted in the winter 
they should be most carefully watered, and in 
no case should repotting take place at that time 
if the plants are short of roots. Though the 
plants are not hardy, I have found they stand 
a few degrees of frost if they are not imme¬ 
diately exposed afterwards. I do not recom¬ 
mend so low a temperature, and extremes 
should be avoided. A temperature of 35 degs. 
is preferable to one of 55 degs. Too much heat 
with exposure or dry air is the stumbling-block 
in their culture. They also require to be kept 
close to the light, and as I have stated I grew 
them on shelves. They require more attention 
when grown in this way, as they absorb more 
moisture than if grown standing on a hard cool 
bottom. On the other hand, 

In' a cool-housf. they suffer less from damp on 
shelves, as if grown in frames they sometimes 
lose their foliage in severe weather. I always 
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removed the plants to the shelves in November. 
Soil is also an important matter, and un¬ 
doubtedly a good yellow loam, not clayey, with 
some dry cow or sheep-manure, with some bone- 
meal and good leaf-mould with sharp sand is 
the best for them, omitting the leaf soil at the 
last two shifts and adding more crushed bones. 
Large shifts should be avoided, and in all cases 
care taken to prevent injury to the roots when 
being shifted. Firm potting is also essential, 
and creates a sturdy growth. Much depends 
upon the aim of the cultivator as to size of 
plants and for what purpose required. Good 
specimens may be grown in 8-inch pots, which 
are large enough for most purposes. When full 
of roots these plants absorb large quantities of 
water, and should, after February, be syringed 
daily, taking care that the water reaches the 
underside of the foliage. It is also advisable to 
syringe occasionally with Tobacco-water, after¬ 
wards with clear water, thus obviating the use 
of Tobacco-smoke as much as possible. Liquid- 
manure may be given in a weak state up to the 
last potting. When the pots are full of roots 
and the plants forming their flowers it may be 
given somewhat stronger. Clear soot-water is 
also excellent when the plants are of good size 
and in a robust state. Guano-water may also 
be used, but I prefer liquid-manure from other 
sources. The seeds of these plants are sometimes 
difficult to get up well, and being very small are 
frequently washed to the side of the pan, thus 
losing a portion. The soil should be well satu¬ 
rated previous to Bowing the seed. It is advan¬ 
tageous to place some damp Moss or Sphagnum 
on the surface after covering the seed. This, 
when damped over, retains the moisture, and 
also assists the seed to germinate quickly. The 
seed should be sown in June or July, but if only 
one lot of plants are grown the latter month is 
best. Some may also be sown in August if a 
succession of plants is required. Plants may 
also be obtained from good varieties by offsets 
by standing the old plants after blooming in a 
cool place, cutting back within a few inches of 
the bottom, not allowing the seed to ripen. 
When the small offset* are a. few inches long 
they should be removed with a heel and placed 
singly in a sandy compost in a close frame. 

G. 


370.—Plants in a London green 

house.— 1 There are plenty of plants that, with 
a little extra care, will thrive and bloom beau¬ 
tifully under the conditions mentioned, especi¬ 
ally if, as I imagine, the greenhouse stands in an 
elevated position. I have had abundance of 
flowers all the year round in a greenhouse simi¬ 
larly, or rather not quite so well situated, as it 
stood almost surrounded by high buildings, which 
shut out a large proportion of sun, light, and 
air. In summer you may have plenty of 
Zonal, as well as of the Ivy and scented¬ 
leaved sections of the Pelargonium, beautifully 
in bloom, and even the large-flowered varieties 
will do well if kept free from green-fly and well 
nourished. Begonias of the Tuberous-rooted 
section will bloom profusely all the summer long, 
and though the blossoms sometimes drop off rather 
prematurely there are always plenty more coming 
on. The common yellow Calceolaria does well, 
and so do Campanula Barrelieri, C. isophylla, 
C. fragilis, and others. Some of the older, 
hardier kinds of Fuchsias flower fairly well, and 
so do Heliotropes, Mimulus, Musk, Petunias 
(single and double), the Arum and other Lilies, 
Balsams, Plumbago capensis, Celsia cretica, and 
others. In the autumn you may have Chrys¬ 
anthemums (though there should be some place 
to stand these outside during the summer), 
Veronicas, the Scarborough Lily, &e. Chinese 
Primulas, single and double (from seed), with 
P. obconica, will bloom the •winter long, and a 
few Cyclamens may do fairly well. In the spring 
you can have Dutch and Homan Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, &c., also Cinerarias, and the 
large-flowered Herbaceous Calceolarias in May 
and June.—B. C. R. 


739.— Plants for a greenhouse.— If you 

secure strong plants at once, you may do fairly 
well with Cucumbers in such a house during the 
summer, but you are not likely to do much good 
with Tomatoes. With regard to flowering 
plants, a good deal depends how near you get 
them to the glass. With so many dead walls 
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should do fairly well, and possibly Tuberous- t 
rooted Begonias might answer. Greenhouse 1 
Ferns would be suitable, and on these I should 
be disposed to rely chiefly, until I had proved 
what kinds of flowering plants are suitable for f 
such a structure.—J. C. C. 1 

- It is of no use attempting Tomatoes in a < 

sunless house, nor yet Roses. Better confine your 1 
efforts to Ferns and foliage plants, such as 1 
Dracaenas, Aralias, fine-leaved Begonias, Palms, < 
Tree-Ferns, &c. , all of which will thrive in the 1 
temperature named if liberally supplied with ] 
moisture. If a few flowering plants are i 
specially desired, Fuchsias, Gloxinias, and some ] 
of the commoner Orchids will be the most likely to 1 
succeed.—B. C. R. 1 

709.— Cockscombs with deformed 
flowers. —One cause of Cockscombs having ( 
deformed flowers is want of care in saving seeds ( 
from the best shaped combs only. Like gene- i 
rally produces like, and the only way to keep 
up the previously obtained improvement is to save ] 
seeds from the best flowers only. Another 
cause of inferior combs is want of heat; Cocks¬ 
combs should have a genial temperature of not 
less than 60 degs. to 63 degs. at night. The 
finest combs are produced on the old hot-bed 
system, with the pots partly plunged in the bed, 
near the glass. —E. H. 

620.— Hoya bella.— This Hoya requires 
more heat to grow it well than that generally 
afforded by an ordinary greenhouse, as it is 
really a stove plant and thrives best where 
there is plenty of heat, moisture, and shade. 
This variety succeeds very well in a wire 
basket, first lining the basket with common 
Moss from a wood, to prevent the soil falling 
through between the wires. Plant in a compost 
of rough, fibry peat, two parts to one of loam, 
and leaf-soil, with a sprinkle of silver sand 
added, according to the nature of the loam, 
whether that be heavy or light. If not con¬ 
venient to place it in a basket, a pot will do as 
well, but not a large one—one into which the 
roots will go without cramping them too much 
is large enough. Abundance of water is needed 
while growth is being freely made ; at other 
times but little is required.—S. P. 

634. — Striking Gardenias. — Cuttings 
are easily rooted in pots of very sandy peat in 
the spring, placing them in a steady heat 
of 70 degs. or 75 degs., and keeping them 
moist, close, and shaded till well rooted. The 
best cuttings are formed of stubby side-shoots, 
rather more than half ripe, or strong tops, just 
getting a little firm at the base, will do. When 
rooted pot off singly, grow the young plants on 
in a stove temperature, and shift on into larger 
pots until the plants are as large as they are 
wanted. Gardenias grow best in fibrous peat of 
good quality, with a Tittle leaf-soil and plenty of 
sharp sand ; failing this, very light, turfy loam 
may be employed, and in this the plants make a 
short-join ted growth and bloom very freely. 
The finest specimens, however, are obtained by 
planting them out in mounds of peat and loam 
in a warm house, where, with plenty of mois¬ 
ture and some liquid-manure now and then, they 
soon form large and handsome bushes, each pro¬ 
ducing flowers by the hundred.—B. C. R. 

643.— Striking cuttings of a Lemon- 
scented Verbena. —These can be struck 
successfully if the pots in which they are in¬ 
serted are placed in the shade on a moist bottom 
—as on a moist, shady border of a greenhouse. 
They also strike very readily in a Cucumber- 
house, on the soil under the shade of the leafage 
of the plants, or on the shady side of a Cucum¬ 
ber-frame. But if they are put on the stage of 
an airy greenhouse, even if shaded, the chances 
are that the cuttings will wither and perish.— 
L. C. K. 

587.— Raising seedling Begonias.—I 

am sorry to have to disagree with the advice of 

B. C. R. ” in answer to 587, in the matter of seed¬ 
ling Begonias, see Gardening, May 14th, page 
139. For fifteen years past I have grown them in 
thousands, and the only plan I find to answer is 
to sow first week in January in a heat of 75 degs. 
or 80 degs., and keep them growing ; even then 
many bulbs do not attain anything like the size 
named by “ B. C. R.” I wish lie would come here 
and show me how it is done as he says. Ask 
Messrs. Laing or Cannell, and they will, I think, 
say the same as I do—sow early in heat, keep 
shaded near the glass, and grow on freely. On 


the slightest suspicion of mouldiness prick off 
the seedlings, and use boxes, not pans.— Heath 
End. 

646.—Maggots in Cineraria-leaves. — 

The plants are, I think, affected by the grub of 
the Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordinis), which 
embeds itself between the two skins of the 
leaves and burrows under the surface of the 
leaves, quickly disfiguring the plants if not 
checked. Hand picking is the only remedy I 
know of. Upon the first indication of their 
presence, examine the leaves, and the maggots 
underneath can easily be detected, and with the 
point of a knife prick them out or simply punc¬ 
ture the place, which will disfigure the leaves 
least.—S. P. 

_The best way to kill the grubs in your Cineraria 

leaves is to hold the leaves up to the light and give them 
a sharp pinch where the grubs are. The parents oithese 
grubs are small, insignificant-looking little flies (Phyto- 
myza aflinis).—G. S. S. 

714. — Sowing seeds of various 
plants. —This is the best time to sow Cinerarias 
and Primulas. Cyclamens should be sown in 
February or March to bloom next winter. Very 
often Cyclamens are sown in August or earlier 
for blooming the second autumn after sowing 
the seed, and kept growing on all through the 
winter and the following summer; sow the 
seeds in a frame or pit that can be kept close. 
Azaleas, Camellias, and Carnations may be sown 
now in gentle heat, though Carnations will do 
as well sown in a cold frame, or even on specially 
prepared spots in the open air if covered with a 
handlight, or a mat is spread over the bed until 
the seeds germinate. Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Cyclamens will do best in a cold frame, when 
the weather gets warm in summer the frame 
to be turned round so as to face the north, 
or else placed in a shady position, as the plants 
named do not thrive when exposed to hot sun¬ 
shine. Camellias and Azaleas are not often 
raised from seeds, except by specialists, who 
have facilities for such work ; it is a very slow 
and tedious business for those not accustomed 
to it. Sow the seed in sandy peat, pressed 
firmly down in the pots, and Keep the latter 
covered with glass in a close frame, shaded from 
bright sun, till the seeds germinate.—E. H. 

- Seed of Azaleas, Camellias, and Primulas 

should be sown in April, though it is not too 
late yet. Cinerarias in March or April, if for 
winter blooming, or in July for spring decoration, 
unless very large plants are desired, when June 
is the better month. Cyclamen seed is best 
sown about August, when the plants will bloom 
finely in from fifteen to eighteen months.— 

B. a R. 

705.— Old Cinerarias.— If they are seed¬ 
lings of no particular merit, the best thing to do 
with them is to throw them away and start again 
with seeds now. But if the plants are good and 
the varieties worth preserving, cut them down 
and place them in a cold shady pit or frame ; or, 
when the weather is settled, they would do in a 
shady position outside, until the offsets start 
away from the base when the old roots should be 
taken out of the pots, divided, and the offsets 
potted singly in small pots and grown on in a 
shady frame, shifting into larger pots as more 
root space is required.—E. H. 

- When the plants pass out of bloom they 

should be cut down, and then new growths will 
soonbe formedatthe base of the old stems. If some 
fresh rather rich soil is placed round the stems, 
roots will be formed from these growths ; and 
when this takes place they may be removed and 
lanted in small flower-pots, placing them in & 
andlight or frame. In summer the best posi¬ 
tion for the frame is on the north side of a low 
wall or fence, and, failing this, I turn the back 
of the frame to the south, so that the plants 
have the more cooling north aspect. I have now a 
house 50 feet long full of propagated Cinerarias 
under my care. I cultivate the best varieties 
only.—J. D. E. 

708.— Us© of a concrete-built pit.— 

There are several uses such a pit could be put to 
without growing Cucumbers in it. It is rather too 
much shaded for Melons, but Tomatoes might 
be grown in it, placing a ridge of good soil along 
the front and training the plants to wires or 
sticks under the glass. Such a pit would be 
very useful for growing on plants for the green¬ 
house or the window’s or rooms. Cinerarias, 
Primulas, and Cyclamens would do very 
well in it in., summer, Violets for winter 
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very easy to manage, and may be made to bloom 
a great part of the year. “ West Fenton ” should 
regularly study the “ House and Window Gar¬ 
dening ” column in this paper, and he will find 
much useful information therein, and suggestions 
from time to time as to the best flowers then in 


- Taken all round, I do not think there 

are more showy and easily-managed plants for a 
sunny aspect than the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
(“Geraniums”). These are very hardy and 
robust in growth, produce numerous trusses of 
handsome flowers, and are not nearly so requir¬ 
ing in the matter of water as most things. 
Souv. de G\ Turner (deep pink), Murillo (crim¬ 
son), and T. J. von Hohenzollern (scarlet) are 
first-class kinds, all with double flowers.— 
B. C. R. 

ORCHIDS FOR A WINDOW. 

I AM asked by “A Brixtonian ” to name Borne 
plants of this family which can be grown in some 
windows of his dwelling-house. One is the 
window of a bath-room, the other is that of a 
library, and neither room ever falls below a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. or 48 degs. ? Now, this 
being the cose, you may certainly start the 
growth of Orchids, providing you can keep the 
air sufficiently moist. In the former of the two 
you will have little difficulty in doing this, and 


blooming might be planted in it in September. 

It might be used for striking cuttings in August 
of bedding plants (“ Geraniums ” excepted, as 
they do better outside). Cuttings of evergreen 
shrubs will strike very well in such a pit in 
autumn. The sooner the cuttings are put in the 
better after the first week of August. Such a season.—R. 
pit will be very useful for wintering any plauts 
not absolutely nardy. Pentstemons, for instance, 
will root speedily when young cuttings can be 
obtained, and may be planted out next spring. 

The other day I saw an amateur friend making 
up a Mushroom-bed in a similar pit, and he is 
generally successful.—E. H. 

62 :).—Striking cuttings of Genista 
fragrans.—Cuttings of the young shoots get¬ 
ting a little firm will strike under a bell-glass in a 
shady part of the greenhouse in summer. Drain 
the pots well, cover the drainage with Moss, 
or some rough peat, and then fill up the pots 
to within three-quarters of an inch of the top 
with sandy peat and leaf-mould pressed in 
firmly ; put a layer of sand on the top ; water, 
to settle ; leave half an hour to drain them. 

Mark the size of the bell-glass on the sand, and 
dibble the cuttings inside the mark. Water 
with a fine-rosed pot, and when the foliage has 
dried a little place on the bell-glass, and set 
in some house in a shady position, or they will 
do in a pit or frame. Take oft* the bell-glass 
every morning, and wipe the inside dry with a 
doth.—E. H. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

603 .—Planting a border under win 
dows.—To provide a display of flowering 
plant* the greater part of the year in such a 
small place is not so easily managed as at first 
sight seems probable. A row of Crocuses, either 
in separate colours or mixed, should be planted 
early in November 6 inches from the edge of the 
border. The Crocuses need not be taken up. 

Allow the foliage to die down naturally, mark the 
spot they occupy, so that the planting of the border 
with summer-flowering plants may not be quite so 
difficult to do as might be imagined. Six inches 
behind the Crocuses a row of Hyacinths or Tulips 
might be planted at the same time as the first- 
named. A row of Wallflowers, either dark or 
yellow, can be planted at the back of the border, 
which, if all flourish, will make a pleasing display. 

The Hyacinths or Tulips should be taken up after k 
the leaves begin to change colour. These, if 7 
dried and carefully stored during the summer 
months in paper bags, will again do duty in the 
same situation. The summer display might con¬ 
sist of either annuals or a mixture of, say, 

“ Geraniums ” at the back, Calceolarias next, 
with a row of White Viola Mrs. Grey in front, 
the extreme edge being planted with Blue 
Lobelia.—S. P. i . _ . 

r» „ . . . . . . A Slipper Orchid (fypripedium insigne). 

— r P. might try a few of the strongest- 

growing Roses on their own roots (such asGloire r,,,. i„... T i i i • , . , A 

<le Dijon) in tl.i, border, if thcaapeet i. as much, i 1 T 1 ' 1 , “ <lvls< i fncud to 

or more, south as east. It is not possible to ata _ rt '* ith 8 °" ie of the hard-leaved 
have plants (except shrubs, and these are dull 
for sue ha position), which will really look well all 
the year round. It will be better to plant it 
now with Pentstemons, Carnations, Pansies, 

Marguerites, Zonal Pelargoniums, Blue Lobelias, 
orany ordinary bedding-plants, fillingupthegaps 
in autumn with flowers for early spring, Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me-nots, and bulbs, and planting 
a few strong Roses then. October is the best 
month for this work. The season is now too far 
ad vanced forputting in any plants but those which 
can be shifted from pots without much disturb¬ 
ance, or seedlings, such as Tom Thumb Tropteo- 
lums, which make a good blaze of colour in rather 
poor soil.—L. 

,624.—Plant for a parlour window.— 

The window in question being a sunny one is a 
good place for flowers, but “ West Fenton ” 
must not use gas in the room if they are to do 
well. If this is unavoidable, an India-rubber- 
plant is the best and easiest plant to grow, 
although even this will soon look unhappy, and 
hang its leaves close to its stem. If no gas is 
used, a Tuberous Begonia would be very easy 
to manage and have a beautiful effect for the 
summer months ; but “ West Fenton” cannot ex¬ 
pect a plant to be the “best” all the year round. 

Winter-flowering Begonias arc charming in a 
sunny window, and with a temperature above 
freezing point Scarlet ^Owaniums,” Jflo^are 
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grown by themselves, or they may be associated 
with such things as Ada aurantiaca, with its 
racemes of cinnabar-orangc flowers. 

Odontoglossum Rossi in variety, Odonto. 
Pescatori, Odonto. Cervantesi, Odonto. Halli, 
and Odonto. luteo-purpureum ; Lycaste Skin¬ 
ned, Mesospinidium vulcanicum, and the fine 
recently-introduced variety known as grandi- 
florum ; Maxillaria venusta and M. grandiflora 
are two large, white-flowered species which 
are also very suitable; Maxillaria I)cppi and 
M. aromatica. There are also manv kinds 
of Oncidiums which would do remarkably well 
in such a situation, amongst them being O. 
aurosum, which is a very fine species ; also the 
Violet - scented 0. tigrinum. O. v&ricosum 
seems to be a plant, which can only be induced 
to live in quite a cool temperature ; so also the 
fragrant O. ornithorrhynchuin, smelling like 
“Cherry-pie.” Various formB of (). cucullatum 
and O. leucochilum would also serve to keep up 
a good show. You might try such kinds as (). 
macranthum, and some of these giant kinds 
which have climbing flower spikes. The latter 
I have never tried in such a situation, but from 
the very cool region in which they are found I 
should think they would be a success in this 
instance. I was just about to advise you to steer 
quite clear of Vandas, but there are j T et one or 
two which I think would l»e a success ; these 
are V. Kimballiana, perhaps one of the most 
beautiful species in the whole genus, 
and V. Atnesianuin, its near associate. 
You had better leave Catt ley os alone. 

Zygopetalum Mackayi is a plant 
that is likely to succeed, and so are 
any of the Maadevalliaa, choosing 
M. Harryana and M. ignea for the 
most showy. Now I think I have 
given you a list that should enable 
you to make a selection for filling 
your two windows very well. Do not 
forget to keep the air nice and moist 
during the summer time ; some good 
layers of Sphagnum Moss should be 
laid at the bottom of the window, and 
this to be frequently sprinkled with 
water. The plants must also be kept 
free from dust and insects, to which 
end they will require to be sponged 
about on?e a week. This will afford 
you plenty of work, but the improved 
appearance of the plants thereby will 
amply repay you. 

Matt. Bramble. 


J ‘/"Geraniumstio,_ a: 
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Cyfripeihums, amongst which may be named 
C. insigne (seeillustration) and its many varieties. 
This is a grand plant for this purpose. It flowers 
very freely, its large flowers lasting a consider¬ 
able time, C. Spicerianum being another lovely 
kind. C. venustum is another, with smaller and 
less attractive flowers than the previously, 
named kinds, but still very handsome. C. vil- 
lo8um is another kind, from the mountains of 
Tongu, in Burmah. This has very large 
flowers, and is very showy. Amongst the South 
American species we have several, C. caricinuin 
being a little gem, with its long, twisted petals, 
and so also is the C. Roezli and C. longifolium. 
Turning to the hybrid forms, there are many 
amongst these which can be utilised : C. Ash- 
burtonia? and its varieties, and C. Crossiauuin 
and the C. Harrisiauum, which produces many 
richly-coloured forms. C. Leeanum is one of 
the most beautiful plants I know. In C. Nleira 
we have a small-flowered kind, but one that is 
very smart and attractive. C. nitons, which has 
C. villosum and C. insigne Maulei for parents, 
may also be added to the number. C. Sallieri 
is another. I w’ill give no other Cypripedium 
names here, but all those uoted may l>e success¬ 
fully managed, if pans of water are kept beneath 
them, and an occasional sprinkling of water 
is given from the syringe. Shade must be 
provided also from the direct rays of the sun, 
and fresh air admitted. These plants may be 


632.— Tea Rose in a window. 

—A Tea Rose is not an easy plant to 
grow in a parlour-window ; but it 
may be made to do well if there is a 
broad ledge outside the window, 
where it can he placed at night, for 
a Rose must have plenty of air and 
dew, or it will soon get blighted and 
miserable ; in fact, Roses must be grown out- 
of-doors, except when in bloom, and for a 
short time after pruning. Red-spider, a 
terribly destructive insect pest, soon seizes them 
if kept in a dry place. The best kinds for window 
culture—and this is a very important point—are 
Souvenir de la Malmaison (a lovely blush-rose), 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Safrano, and for a Crimson 
Rose Fabvier, or Cramosi-Supvrieur. ** West 
Fenton” should procure a well-established plant 
in a rather large pot (7 or 8 inches across), with 
plenty of healthy buds on it, which should not 
have been too much forced. As the flowers 
fade they must be cut off at once, leaving a 
plump eye, half an inch below the clean cut, 
done with a sharp old knife, avoiding any injury 
to the stem. Allfallingleaves, too, should he care¬ 
fully removed ; and the plant will be the better 
for fresh soil every now and then added to the 
surface, the old soil being loosened with a blunt 
stick to the depth of an inch or two (without 
touching the roots), and removed before the fresh 
compost is added. This top-dressin" should be 
of rich soil, stuff from an old hot-bed, with a 
little soot and sand, will be excellent. If “ West 
Fenton ” has not a garden, it can be procured 
from a nurseryman, and kept dry in a bag. 
Chemical manures are best avoided by amateurs ; 
but a dose or two weekly of soot-water (made by 
soaking a bag of soot from the chimney in a pan 
of soft water, and using the surrounding water 
only) will be beneficial when the Rose is in 
bloom. The foliage mn$tf fa kept perfectly 
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clean; failing a syringe, a rosed watering-pot, 
Used in the evening out-of-doors, will do, any 
signs of green-fly or other insect being removed 
with a soft bit of old sponge and soapy water, 
just before the evening douche takes place. 
The plant must have plenty of water, but not 
be soaked again until the surface of the soil is 
rather dry. The rule for giving water is to 
supply it until it runs out of the pot (so as to 
moisten the lower as well as the upper roots), and 
then give no more, except to the foliage, until 
the surface soil is sufficiently dry not to leave a 
mark on the finger laid on it. This means that in 
the summer, when the plant is in bloom, it may 
need water every day; but as soon as the 
weather becomes cooler, evaporation being less 
rapid, and the plant resting, it may not require 
it more than once a week. Hard and fast rules 
as to the time of watering cause the destruction of 
thousands of plants; common sense should be 
the guide in this. Cutting draughts of air must 
be avoided for Roses in pots, ana the scorching 
effect of the mid-day sun on the pot should not 
be allowed, especially when the plant is in 
bloom, or the flow r ers will fade very quickly. 
The plant, having been set out-of-doors, and 
well attended to after blooming, w'ill need pot¬ 
ting in October or November in leaf-mould, turf- 
mould, and loam, with aslight mixture of sootand 
sand. This will be best done at the nurserymen’s 
in the case of an amateur ; and the plant should 
remain under glass for a fortnight afterwards, 
being then pruned bock considerably. The pot 
should be plunged to the rim in a small box of 
fine ashes to protect the roots from frost, and 
placed out-of-doors for the winter, only lifting 
the box into shelter (without dry fire heat) 
during severe weather.—J. L. R. 

568.— 1 Tuberous Begonias in a win¬ 
dow. —Certainly. Start the tubers in small, 
well-drained pots of sandy loam and leaf-mould, 
to which you may add a little Cocoa-nut-fibre, if 
at hand ; they cannot be got to work too soon 
now. Keep the soil on the dry side until 
2 inches or 3 inches of growth has been made, 
then keep regularly moist (not wet), and as soon 
as the root9 are working round the sides of the 
pot, shift into others 2 inches or 3 inches larger 
(in diameter), using similar soil (two parts of 
loam to one of leaf-mould, with a little coarse 
sand, is excellent) and good drainage. Again 
keep moderately dry until the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely ; when coming into bloom admit 
plenty of fresh air, and shade from hot sun. 
Give some weak liquid-manure every few days 
when in full bloom.—B. C. R. 


591.—Treatment of Arum Lilies.— 

These plants are most valuable as decorations 
for a room, church, or hall, especially when well 
grown and perfectly free from green-fly. I 
measured a few days ago the size of blooms of 
an Arum Lily, grown in the following way, and 
standing in a drawing-room. The dimensions 
of the flowers were 10 inches in length by 
7 inches across the flowers just above the 
pistils, the colour being of the purest white 
without trace of blight. These plants are 4 feet 
in height, with handsome, clean foliage and 
stems extremely thick. Directly the cold winds 
and frost are over—i*.e., the first or second week 
in June, they are transferred from their pots 
without shaking off the soil, only removing 
drainage and uncoiling the lower roots, into a 
trench in the kitchen garden, prepared exactly 
as for Celery, with rich soil, old stuff from a hot¬ 
bed, being dug in. The plants are well watered, 
if the weather be dry, throughout the summer ; 
being in a slight trench helps to keep them 
damp, and as they are aquatic plants, they 
depend greatly on their supply of water being 
ample and regular. For some months after they 
are placed in the trench they are gradually 
losing their leaves and, a tyro might think, 
dying ; but all this time the roots are ripening 
and the flowers forming for next year, so 
that in August, soon after the last leaf dis¬ 
appears, strong young shoots appear above 
ground, and by the time they are potted up 
(early in September) they are fine plants with 
several leaves. Single roots, carefully detached 
after being raised from the trench with a fork, 
bear the finest blooms, but all will do 
well if potted in 10-inch or 12-inch pots, 
with good drainage and rich soil, consisting 
of loam, leaf-mould, and a little rotten 
stable-manure, soot, and sand. As the 
plants grow the soil yriH need renewing with 
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rich top-dressing, for the stout stems, 8 inches 
or 9 inches in circumference, broad leaves, and 
large flowers cannot be formed out of nothing, 
and the soil will be found to shrink several 
inches in the pot, which should never be very 
full of soil, to allow plenty of room for thorough 
watering. This must l>e attended to every 
day ; if once the plant becomes dust-dry, green¬ 
fly is sure to appear, and will give serious trouble 
if allowed to settle, spoiling the pure-white 
blooms, and stunting the foliage. The plants 
mentioned above have required no sponging, an 
occasional syringing being sufficient to keep the 
foliage bright, and no green-fly appearing. 
They were placed in a slightly-warmed conserva¬ 
tory in November, and some of the plants 
bloomed at the beginning of January, bringing 
a large number of blossoms up to this date 
(May 6th), but they are now nearly over. With 
a little more heat they would have bloomed in 
time for the Christmas decorations, as the buds 
were then about half open. Home growers 
prefer the system of growing them in pots all 
the year round, repotting them in autumn, but 
in this case it is almost impossible to prevent 
green-fly, as the great remedy for this is the 
thorough strength of the plants, which can only 
be obtained by turning them out in summer. 
In potting up the soil may be removed, and the 
clumps carefully divided by hand; the roots 
should not be injured or cut with a spade ; and 
an ordinary plant, treated as above, makes two 
or three good ones for the following season.— 
J. L. R. 

-If the plants are dwarf and compact, leave them 

where they are to bloom early next spring ; if Btragarling, 
either pull up and throw away, or prune back into shape, 
and plant in a reserve bed to break and fill up for next 
season's blooming, but young plants raised now from 
seeds will be better —E. H. 


ORCHIDS 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM. 
From “Wales” comes a nice raceme bearing 
about thirty flowers of this species, which 1 
should be inclined to put down as the variety 
punctatum, the flowers being white, tinged witn 
rosy-pink of a very soft shade, somewhat pro¬ 
fusely dotted over with rosy-purple. ThisOrchid 
was figured by Rateman in his celebrated work, 
“ The Monograph of Odontoglossums,” as O. pen¬ 
dulum, no doubt because the plant had been 
named Cuitlanzina pendula, by another author ; 
but Lindley’s name of O. citrosmum still stands 
at the top of the tree. The plant has been grown 
with various degrees of success. In my younger 
days, a specimen with one or two short spikes of 
bloom upon it was considered a very fine one, 
but I have seen plants of it for the last few 
years flowering very freely, with a3 long spikes 
on as when seen in its native woodlands, and 
bearing too as many expanded blossoms. 
Roezl, the celebrated traveller in South Amer¬ 
ica and Mexico, says in one of his papers : 
“Great was my surprise to see the trees clothed 
with a profusion of Orchids, which proved 
to be Odontoglossum citrosmum, the pendu¬ 
lous spikes of which, a yard in length, adorned 
with an immense quantity of white and lilac 
flowers, perfumed the air with their delight¬ 
ful fragrance. The stout branches of the Oaks 
were literally loaded, and it was a pleasure 
to see the profusion of flowers produced by 
these plants, a single spike bearing upwards of 
thirty expanded flowers. During several days’ 
march we noticed that all the Oak-trees were 
clothed in this way by the same Orchid, which 
flowers most freely when it is exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun.” This is a picture which 
is very charming, but I have seen in cultivation 
within these few years considerably over a hun¬ 
dred spikes, hanging down for more than a yard 
in length, and carrying from twenty to thirty 
flowers, and in some few instances thirty-four 
have been fully expanded, filling the air with 
the delightful citron-like fragrance of their 
flowers. The Oak-trees mentioned by Roezl 
being in all probability of an evergreen species 
known by the name of Quercus tolimensis or 
some nearly allied one. This Odontoglossum 
requires a greater amouht of heat during the 
growing season than most of the genus. It 
should be subjected to a temperature rang¬ 
ing between 65 degs. and 75 degs. in the 
summer-time, and in the winter it should be 
kept in a temperature of about 50 degs., and at 
all times there should be a free admission of air. 


In the winter time the plants should be re¬ 
moved to a lower temperature, sav of about 
50 degs. or 48 degs., ana they should be kept 
quite dry for about cwo montns, or quite dxy, 
with the exception of just a little water poured 
upon any plant exhibiting signs of distress ; and 
continue it for several days, and then withhold 
it again. This will be sufficient to restore the 
plumpness without starting it into growth. 
Sometimes the plants of this Odontoglossum will 
begin to move before one knows it, and the first 
intimation one has of this will be given by the 
appearance of the flower-spike from the young 
growth, and at that time remove them to a 
slightly warmer position and give some water ; 
also let some moisture be felt m the atmosphere. 
After a short time they may be removed to the 
Cattleya house, and hung up near the roof-glass, 
and watered freely. If it is possible to hang 
these plants above some water I think it has a 
beneficial effect upon them, and here they will 
when in flower delight everyone with their grate¬ 
ful odour. Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PURPURATUM. 

A flower of this very pretty Orchid comes to 
hand from “ M. W.” It is an excellent variety, 
and has a large bloom, but it does not come 
from New r Guinea, but when introduced here, now 
nearly sixty years ago, it was stated to be from 
the Malay Islands. It was tolerably plentiful 
in the early days of these hard-leaved species, 
but it did not then possess much value, 
for it was not looked upon with particular 
favour, and I have heard men who were coh- 
sidered well acquainted with Orchids in those 
times assert it to be a local variety of C. bar- 
batum. Some few years ago it became quite 
scarce, and I could scarcely find a plant about of 
it in any collections when all at once it was 
found in the island of Hong Kong and in the 
mountains of the Chinese coast opposite the 
island just named, and I suppose it is from these 
more recent introductions that such specially 

g ood varieties have sprung, as in the case of the 
ower before me just received from “ M. W.,” 
asking for its name and tor its native country, 
both of which I have given in this notice. It is 
a pretty and distinct plant, requiring to be 
laced in well-drained pots, using for soil good 
rown peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum and a 
little light turfy loam. The latter should be 
well beaten to remove the greater portion of the 
fine mould. The plant should be slightly 
elevated above the pot’s rim, and the heat 
should range about that of the Cattleya house, 
with a nice moist atmosphere. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PULCHELLUM. 

In compliance with a request made of me by 
“ J. Chaffey,” I will relate something of this plant, 
of which he sends a flower-spike, which latter, 
however, is not of the form known as grandi- 
florum, neither is it the small alpine form, 
properly known as O. Egertoni, but it is the one 
which I have usually got for the typical plant. 
All are alike in similarity of colour with thick, 
waxy segments to the flowers, and in having 
a delightful fragrance to their blossoms, but the 
large-flowered kind nroduces the best effect, and 
it is the most richly scented. This Orchid 
flowered in Mr. Bateman’s collection for the first 
time fifty years ago last year, so that its jubilee 
is over, he (Mr. Bateman) having received it 
from the well-known Mr. Skinner, who found 
this gem in the mountain of Guatemala. The 
plant has never been a common one in the trade— 
that is to say. it has never been so common as 
0. crispum, O. Rossi, and many others ; yet its 
waxy, pure-white flowers are equally as charm¬ 
ing as either of these, and in the way of fragrance 
it far excels both of them. It is frequently 
said that more heat is required to grow this 
Odontoglossum successfully than is the case 
with the most of the Odontoglossums from 
New Grenada, and Peru, and Mexico, and, 
perhaps with a good deal of truth, I was 
going to say I had had them growing all 
together upon one occasion, but this was 
the plant known m the alpine form of 
the species known as 0. Egertoni, which does 
certainly withstand a greater amount of cold 
than the better forms of the plant, but wherever 
it is grown at no season should it be allowed 
to suffer from want of water at the roots, for if 
Original frem 
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so it immediately begins to show signs of dis¬ 
tress. This Orchid should be placed in good, 
well-drained pots, using for soil a mixture of 
good brown peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
Aloes, pressed down firmly. With this and 
many other species of this family, some people 
have a plan of surfacing the pot with growing 
Sphagnum, and the Moss, if kept nice in this 
condition, has a very pleasing effect. I have 
observed in one or two cases that this plant has 
been grown in a hanging-basket, and when the 
flowers open on the spikes, their weight makes 
the spikes quite pendent, which has the effect of 
bringing the flowers into their right position, 
with the lip lowermost; but in the usual state 
this lip is inverted and stands uppermost. It 
flowers during the months of March until May, 
and will remain in bloom fully two months if 
kept from sprinklings from the syriDge. The 
house in which this Orchid is grown—or the end 
of the house in which it is placed—should not 
fall lower than 50 degs. in the winter months, 
rising some 8 degs. or 10 degs. during the day ; 
and in the summer-time—if we have any summer 
weather—little or no fire-heat will be required. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DISA INCARNATA. 

Respecting this species, I have received a letter 
from the Messrs. Lewis, of Southgate, who im¬ 
ported it from Madagascar, and they say my 
advice to “ L. F.,” in Gardening, May 14th, 
(p. 148), is not correct, because the heat is not 
strong enough for it in the Odontoglossum- 
house. Now, these gentlemen, being the im¬ 
porters of the plant, and, moreover, the first 
nowerers of it in the country, should know 
something of the treatment required for it, and 
they say : “ We started the tuners in the stove, 
potted in peat and Sphagnum Moss, and, after 
the growths appeared, the plants were removed 
to a shelf near the glass in the Cattleya-house. ” 
So here my friend, “ L. F.,” has the experience 
of the first persons that have flowered the plant 
in Europe. Now, I am very sorry that the 
Messrs. Lewis did not tell me from what part of 
that, to me, very interesting island this Disa 
was brought, for although one has to pass 
through a hot climate from the ooast, round 
about Antananarivo, the capital, is cool and 
refreshing, the thermometer frequently standing 
as low as 50 degs. and 55 degs., so that if this 
Disa is from anywhere about this altitude, 
which is some 7,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, there is nothing very misleading about my 
previous directions to “ L. F.,” more especially 
if the plant had been set growing about the 
same time as Messrs. Lewis’ plant was in flower. 
This appears to be a very interesting Orchid, 
the flowers on the raceme being numerous, and 
each about an inch across, and of a very bright 
and pleasing colour, the dorsal sepal being 
yellow, spotted with red of a lively hue, the 
rest of the flower bright-cinnabar. I am very 
much obliged to the Messrs. Lewis for this com¬ 
munication, and now I hope “L. F.” will be 
successful in his endeavours to grow this beauti¬ 
ful plant, and if successful in flowering it this 
season a flower sent for my inspection will be 
very welcome. Matt. Bramble. 


have passed out of bloom, if they are grown in 
flower-pots they should be repotted, and if any 
rooted offsets are clustering around the parent 
plant they ought to be taken off and planted. 
When the plants are of the alpine section, and 
are growing out-of-doors, they do not require 
replanting annually, but may be grown for five 
or six years without removal. It is a good plan 
to surface-dress amongst the plants in the spring. 
This consists of placing an inch in depth of a good 
compost on the surface of the sou, under the 
plants.—J. D. E. 

706.— Classification of Dahlias.— The 
difference between the classes of Dahlias is very 
easily distinguished. The Cactus Dahlias now 
in cultivation are mostly hybrids from D. 
Juarezi, a distinct Dahlia, with deep-red, semi¬ 
double flowers, with peculiarly-formed straight 
florets. This form originated in gardens in 
Mexico, and has been greatly improved by 
crossing with the ordinary Show Dahlias. The 
Pompon Dahlias are simply small forms of the 
ordinary Show Dahlias. Florists have cultivated 
the seedlings with very small flowers, selecting 
the smallest out of a batch of these, and raised 
seedlings from them again until quite a new and 
very pretty class has been obtained, the flowers 
being very small and of perfect form, a show 
Dahlia in miniature merely. The Show Dahlias 
have self-coloured flowers such as white, yellow, 
scarlet, crimson, maroon, &c. ; moreover, varie¬ 
ties with a yellow or white ground, with the 
florets tipped or edged with red, purple, or 
other colours, are classed as Show Dahlias. 
Fancy Dahlias are merely seedlings from the 
show varieties with colours outside the above. 
If flowers with scarlet, red, maroon, lilac, lilac- 
purple, crimson, or colours such as those have 
the florets tipped or edged with white, cream, 
or yellow, they are Fancies. All the striped 
flowers are likewise placed in the Fancy class.— 
J. D. E. 


aDIiBS FOR OORRRSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and •newer* an inserted in 

Gardcning/t-w of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southamptonstreet , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardsning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately f ollouring the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
ihouid mention the number in which they appeared. 


760. —W ire worm. —Is there any preparation for 
dressing soil which will effectually destroy wireworm?— 
0. A. 


712.— Orchids for a cool greenhouse. 

—What are usually termed cool-house Orchids, 
such as the New Granadan Odontoglossums and 
Masdevallias from the Andes of Peru, will not 
thrive in an ordinary cold greenhouse from 
which frost is merely excluded. I would try a 
plant or two of the ordinary forms of Cypri- 
pedium insigne. This fine old species will grow 
in the window of a dwelling-house, and I have 
cultivated it in a house but little removed from 
a cool greenhouse with much success. A good 
smd cheap Orchid that will do in such a house is 
the Disa grandiflora, but it will not always 
thrive. Orchis foliosa will do admirably, and 
the showy Cypripedium spectabile is an excel¬ 
lent species for such a house, Bletia hyacinthina 
is a charming Orchid, requiring scarcely any heat, 
but Disa grandiflora is Best, if it can be grown. 
—J. D. E. 6 


710.— Auriculas after flowering.— It 

is not stated whether the Auriculas are grown 
in the flower garden or cultivated in flower pots 
in frames, but under neither of theae conditions 
do they deteriorate ' 
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761. —Destroying woodlloe.— Will someone oblige 
me by telling me how to effectively get rid of woodlice ?— 
S. M. B. 


782.— Growing Lilac In pots.— Will someone be 
kind enough to tell me how Lilac is grown in pots to bloom 
in early spring ?—Lrk. 

763. —Cucumbers in a firame. — Will someone 
kindly inform me the best way of cultivating Cucumbers 
in a frame ?—F. C. (Amateur). 

764. —Pump for a clay soil.— Is there any small 
pump which in a wet, clay soil could be fixed so as to 
yiela a supply of water without choking ?— Norwood. 

765. — Dodder In a rookery.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to get rid of Dodder from a rockery without 
destroying the plants on which it has fastened ?—W. C. M. 

763 — Deformed Aram Lily; flowers. — Will 
someone kindly tell me why Arum Lilies sometimes open 
with deep slits across the widest part of the flower?— cot¬ 
tager. 

767. -Amaryllis equestria (Barbadoes Lily) 
—Will someone please to lell me the proper treatment for 
the above, and if I can keep it during the winter in a cold 
greenhouse ?—M. Fagk. 


763.— Mowing Mossy lawns. —Is mowing with a 
machine bad for a lawn in which there is a great deal of 
Moes ? Would it be better to let the Onus grow long and 
then cut it with a scythe ?— Scotus. 

7g9. — Management of Arum Lilies.— Would 
someone kindly give instructions as to the management 
of Arum Lilies ? Ia it true that they can be treated ae 
^Pkn^and lift out all winter, and net affected by 


770. -Planting Pssonies and Rhododendrons. 

—Will someone kindly tell me what is the best time of the 
year to plant Praonies and Hybrid Rhododendrons in the 
open air? Locality: Donegal, Ireland.—N. H. 

771. — Stable and fowl-manure. —Will stable- 
manure be injured for garden use it the manure from a 
fowl-house is thrown amongst it? There is a good deal of 
lime in the refuse from the fowl-house.— Sootus. 

772. — Spiraeas and Arums after flowering. 
—What should be the treatment of Spinoas and Arum* 
which have bloomed ? Should much water be given them, 
and ought they be planted out for the summer ? —Scotus. 

773. — Pampas Grass dying.—I set outlast March 
two plants of the Pampas Grass in a loamy garden soil 
and with manure added; now they are both dead. Was it 
the ve ry cold wind and froet in that month that killed 
them, or was it wrong soil?—E. B. 

774. —Treatment of Hlmantophyllum mini- 
atum —I have a plant of Himantophyllumiuiniatum in a 
pot 12 inches diameter, full of roots, and it has thrown up 
fifteen spikes of bloom. What shall I do with it—divide 
it, repot it, or let it he ?— J. H. Newington. 

775. —Propagating Saxifrages.— S. Burseriana 
thrives with me, and tlowers very freely ; but I do not 
find it spreads rapidly, as I had hoped it would do. I should 
like to know the best way of raising plants of this species, 
and also S. Valdensis from seed ?—W. G. M. 

776 —Pansies with golden leaves.— Are there 
any Pansies grown with golaen-coloured leaves, as bright 
as Golden Ivy without any green ? I have raised one from 
seed, a lovely plant, and am anxiously looking out for a 
flower, but not one has appeared yet.— Cabbage. 

777.— Double Red Zonal Pelargoniums— Will 
someone kindly tell me the name of the two best Double 
Red Zonal Pelargoniums for cut-flowers to go with 
double white ones? I have a small greenhouse. Also, 
Btate where I can get them and the price ?— Sir Ludar. 

778— Fruit-trees for profit.— I have bought a 
quarter of an acre of land in the open, about 7 miles from 
Charing-cross, and I intend to stook it with fruit-trees for 
my own household use and for profit. What are the re¬ 
spective merits of standard and pyramid trees for my pur¬ 
pose?— Fruit Farmer. 

779. — Tomato-growing. — I have a span-roofed 
greenhouse, 18 feet long and about 13 feet wide, with 
stages on each side, 4} feet in width. I intend growing 
Tomatoes in it in pots. How many plants coula I grow 
therein to do well, and what distance apart ? Also, how 
should I train them ?— Vinca. 

780. — Thalictrum adiantlfolium. — is this 
Thalictrum easily raised from seed ? A nurseryman tells me 
it is not; nevertheless, I got a packet of seed and sowed it 
in an unheated greenhouse on April 11th, but not a seed has 
appeared yet. I have sown some again on May 9th. Have 
I a chance of raising it in that way ?— L. Z. L. 

781. —A legal question. — Will someone kindly 
advise me what 1 should do under the following circum¬ 
stances ? I hold a piece of garden land, and the landlady 
has cut away the fence, so that it is of no use to me now. 
I have always paid my rent regularly. Have I any 
remedy for this matter?— Jobbing Gardening. 

782. — Building an unheated house for 
Grapes, dec.— In putting up an unheated house for 
Grapes, Tomatoes, or Cuoumbers, what sort of structure 
should I build, and what aspect shall I select ? My ground 
will admit of a lean-to against a south wall, or any other 
aspect which may be wished for.— Fruit Farmer. 

783. — Grape “Ohasselas Musque.”— I haveinmy 
vinery a delicious Grape, when well ripened, called the 
“ Chasselas Musqud,” but it is so prone to crack and then 
decay before ripening that I seldom or never get any good 
produce from it. Will someone kindly state or suggest any 
effectual preventive or remedy for this?— Henry Knight. 

784. —A Black Pansy.—Is there such a thing as 
a jet-black Pansy, the eye of which is half yellow and half 
purple ? This year I have raised one from seed, and it is a 
most curious-looking flower. 1 say jet-black, because it is 
not in the least a blue-black, but is quite dull in colour like 
soot, and looks as if it were made of rooks’ feathers.— 
Cabbage. 

785. — Treatment of Potatoes.—! have reoently 
had about three-quarters of an acre, which has been in 
Grass for two years, enolosed for a garden. After plough¬ 
ing it I have planted Potatoes, so as more readily to clear 
the ground of Couch, Ac. Would it be well to give the 
Potatoes any top-dressing when earthing them up, and, if 
so, what ?—Q. 

786. — Flowers for a cold clay soil.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give an idea of what flowers would be most 
likely to he successful in a soil chiefly clay in a very exposed 
and high situation in Monmouthshire? Old-fashioned 
flowers desired, and not very expensive ones. Some 
annuals os well if possible. Bright effect sought. I have 
a small hot-house.—G. J. R. 

787. —Cucumbers turning yellow.— Will some¬ 
one kindly explain what is the reason of my Cucumbers 
turning yellow at the end when from 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, and then dying and dropping of! ? ! usually keep 
my house at a heat of from 00 degs. to 70 deps., and I 
water the plants at night, and syringe also. I give a little 
air when I think it necessary.— Amateur. 

788. — Management of a lawn-tennis-court.— 
I shall be obliged if someone will kindly tell me whether It 
is a good thing after having laid down a lawn-tennis-court 
with turf to tpread cinders over it in order to fill up the 
crevices between the pieces of turf ? Or, if this is not a 
good thing, what should be done in order to induoe the 
Grass to grow together quickly ?— Enquirer. 

769.— Rose in a greenhouse.- 1 have a little 
glasshouse in which I want to grow a Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
The side wall of the house is 3 feet high (of wood), then 2 feet 
or so of glass to eaves. The Rose is now in bloom in a small 
pot—about 6 inches or 7 inohes across. I have been think¬ 
ing of transferring it to a larger pot, or to a 12-lnch fire¬ 
clay glazed sewer-pipe, whioh I oould set on its end, 
bringing the top of pipe up the glass Inside wall. Would 
" J. C. 0.” or anyone else kindly say if this pipe would do 
to grow the Rose in, and, 11 so. how should I treat it 
qsnsrsU y»? Th e Rost was grown, py me from a cutting.— 
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790. — Bose - cuttings for budding. — Will 
“ J. C. C.” kindly infonn me how in the autumn one may 
distinguish between the Dog Rose and the other species 
growing in our hedge-rows, as the Rosa canina, I believe, 
is the only one from which cuttings should be taken for 
budding purposes? “J. C. C.” would greatly oblige by 
giving any characteristics of the true Brier for budding. 
—Cave Cankm. 

791. — Plant for a fountain-basin.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what is the name of the plant, and 
where procurable, which will keep the water of a fountain* 
basin free from green stagnation, and whether it will grow 
in a pot simply lowered into the water, or whether it 
requires a muddy bottom to grow in ? I shall be much 
obliged for any information on this subject?—W. 0 . 
Doculah. 

792. — Treatment of a White Azalea-—I have a 
fine healthy White Azalea which has flowered beautifully, 
and is now making wood for next season very satisfactorily. 
It is in the form of a well shaped tree, with a nice clean 
stem, and is about a foot in height. But it has begun to 
send out healthy young shoots down near the surface of 
the soil, which would disfigure its pretty shape. Would it 
do any harm to rub off the new shoots?—M ikka S. 

793. — White Marguerites not flowering. — 
Will someone kindly tell me why I cannot get my young 
plants of White Marguerites to flower? The cuttings 
were strong in February. The plants look very healthy, 
and the pots are full of roots, hut no signs of flower or only 
one very small one here and there are visible. The plants 
from which the cuttings were taken were bought last 
summer, and the flowers were then very large.—D. C. U. 

794. — Plants under Pear-trees.— I have two 
flower beds with a Pear-tree planted near the end of each, 
and the plants that are set out under these trees either die 
or flower very badly. There are Pansies and Calceolarias 
in one, and the other will either have Stocks or China 
Asters in it. Would someone kindly tell me if it would 
keep them healthy if I water them with soap-suds once a 
week, and also frequently give them fresh water ? If this 
would not do what ought I to try ?— Amateur. 

795. — Carnations from cuttings.—I think it 
was “ Mr. A. G. Butler” who advocated in Gardening pro¬ 
pagating Carnations from cuttings. I did some that way 
rather early last summer under bell-glasses in a north 
border in the shade, and many have grown and certainly 
look as though they had rooted. Of course, 1 took layers 
also, which were left iu the open on a south border, and 
they look well. I should like to know if it would be pru¬ 
dent to remove the cloches now and plant the Carnations 
out, or leave them as they are ?— Grove. 

798.— An unfruitful Pear-tree.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me why my Beurre Diel Pear-tree never bears 
any fruit ? I have had it several years. Three years ago 
it was lifted, and last November it was taken to a nursery 
ground with the rest of the fruit-trees, as my movements 
were uncertain till February, when it was replanted with 
the rest, but it is behaving just as usual, and has only one 
spray of blossom on it, which hitherto has either never 
set, or if it has, the fruit drops off while quite small. The 
tree looks healthy. Locality, Tunbridge Wells.—L. J. L. 

797. — Growing Tomatoes.— Will someone kindly 
give me some information on the best method of growing 
Tomatoes? 1 purpose placing two plants in some pots 
and one in others. Please say what size pots should he 
used in both cases? Also the way to get plenty of fruit? 
What height should I allow the leader or main-stem to run 
up to? Snould it he nipped off at top ; and may the side- 
shoots he allowed to grow until they show blooms, and then 
he nipped off, or is it wise to pick out all side-shoots, and how 
high up the plants ? Is cow-manure good foi top-dressing, 
or is sheep-manure preferable?—J. F. A. 

798. —Insects on Cherry-trees.— Would someone 
kindly say what are the best means to destroy insects on 
these ? 1 have two trees (May Duke) trained on a gable- 
wall. They are now in bloom, some of which is beginning 
to fall. I find on looking carefully over them that the 
leaves of the trees are iu some places curling up, and in 
other places being folded together. I have so far squeezed 
these leaves between my Anger and thumb, but find it 
tedious, especially at a height. I have been thinking of 
adopting “ J. C. C.’s.” method of clearing them by soft- 
soap and water, but am afraid lest I might injure the 
young bloom, which is still coming out ?—A. W. Ma/.V.. 

799. —Daphne Mezereum.— I am much obliged for 
the two replies in Gardening in answer to mv query, 
No. 525, “ Propagating Daphne Mezereum and Kerria 
japonica.” Curiously enough about the same time the 
largest Daphne, fully 3 feet high and as many through, 
which had bloomed beautifully this spring, and had begun 
to form green berries, faded away almost suddenly. 
It was growing on a north border, and I gave it water, 
which did not revive it; and that part which withered was 
cut off. The other, a few feet away in the same border, 
although not quite so large, is thoroughly healthy, and I 
have netted it to get ripe berries for seed. Cats infest the 

arden from cat-fancying neighbours, and as the tree was 
ealthy I can only think that these animals must have done 
the damage. The trees were given me about two years 
ago by my next-door neighbour, and have bloomed beau¬ 
tifully each spring since. Is it the habit of this plant to 
die off so suddenly, when it seems to have accomplished 
its course, from old age ? The stem was 5 inches in cir¬ 
cumference.—G rove. 

si it).—Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes.— 

Will someone kindly give me a remedy for this pest? I 
have a large piece of ground planted with Gooseberries, 
much too large to think of using any insecticides, as the cost 
would he ruinous. The cost of common soft-soap, cheap as 
it is, would amount to a large sum if it were useatosyringe 
the hushes with, apart from the fact that it would be a 
man’s work. I planted the bushes about fouryearsago, and 
in each season since every leaf has been eaten off. A week 
or two ago the bushes looked perfect, and had lots of fruit 
on, and now half the plantation looks as if in winter, with 
the addition of the berries only, which will rot off ina month 
or six weeks, and what remain will be of no use. Last year 
I employed boys to gather the caterpillars by hand, and I 
cleared the hushes at a heavy expense, just as a trial, but 
within three mouths they were again in the same state. 
After every leaf was gone the caterpillars went too, and at 
the end of the summer the bushes made a little growth. I 
have also tried removing thtearth round the bushes without 
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any effect. I have never heard of anyone being troubled to 
the same extent, although caterpillars in this neighbour¬ 
hood (North Wales) are very prevalent, hut many people 
have fine Gooseberries in this district. If I cannot find a 
wholesale remedy I must throw out the bushes, as they 
not only take up a quarter of an acre, but make the whole 
garden unsightly all summer. I have never heard of a case 
where the caterpillars were so numerous year after year, 
and this season, notwithstanding the extra severe winter, 
they are worse than last year, if that be possible.— 
Cynicht. 


To the /(Mowing queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invUed to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

801. — How to destroy; wild Garlic (E.\— Dig it 
up and plant the ground so infested with Champion Pota¬ 
toes. I do not know anything that can live under them 
for any length of time. 

802. — Improving light soil (ff.)—It is a long and 
a difficult job to improve poor, hungry land, as for want 
of holding power manure gets washed out. Road scrapings 
would help, but clay is the real panacea for it if it can be 
got. 

803. — Maggots on Pear-trees (Moth).— The mag¬ 
gots on the Pear-tree by destroying the leaves will injure 
the fruit. They are the larva of amoth. The best remedy 
is to piok them off and destroy them, or dust over with 
lime. 

804. — The St. Bernard’s Lily (Antherlcum 
LiliagO) {B. L.).— This, though not quite so handsome 
a plant as the St. Bruno’s Lily, is worth a place, its long 
and graceful spikes of white flowers coming in well in a 
border, and succeeding the larger and fewer-flowered A. 
Lil last rum. 

805. — Manure for Azaleas (A. 1. DA—Soot is the 
safest manure for all hard-wooded plants. Tie some up in 
a coarse canvas bag, sinking it to the bottom of a tub of 
water. Do not use it for newly-potted plants; only those 
that are root-bound. A pinch of guano in a large can of 
water also makes a safe manure. 

806. -Fastening climbers to walls (Seriven).— 
There is no help for it; if the wall cannot be trellised, nails 
must be driven in, though, perhaps, a few may suffice in 
connection with stout strings, strained from one to the 
other. The shoots of the Lapageria may be looped up with 
a bit of soft matting at first till they get stronger. 

807. — Tagetes erecta nana (T.;.—This is the name 
of a Dwarf Marigold. It grows about 6 inches to 9 inches 
high, and bears all through the summer a profusion of 
donble well-formed flowers of a deep-orange colour. It is 
a half-hardy annual and should be sown in a warm frame 
or greenhouse in spring, and planted out at the end of 
May or in June. 

80S.— Arlstolochla Slpho (S. A .).—This is a climb¬ 
ing plant of vigorous growth with fine massive foliage, 
loving warmth and a good depth of free soil; consequently 
south exposure is the best for it, training it to a wall over 
an archway or to poles. Stir the ground deeply, adding 
to it some well-rotted manure, and attend to watering in 
hot, dry weather. 

809. —' Tulips (A.).—It is quite optional as to whether 
Tulips Bhould he left in the soil. Tne old border kinds 
seen in cottage gardens are seldom lifted. If the bulbs 
are taken up dry them in the shade, rubbing them 
clean from soil without disturbing the skins, put them 
into paper hags, and store in a oool, dry place till plant¬ 
ing time comes round. 

8 10. —Greenhouse climbers {Rambler ).—^The fol¬ 
lowing are amongst the very best, affording much variety; 
Clematis indivisa lohata, Taosonia Van Volxtmi, Lonicera 
fragrantissima; and either of the following Passion¬ 
flowers— Campbell), Impdratrice Eugenie, and Lawsoni. 
Two of the best warm-house climbers are Passiflora prin- 
ceps and Clerodendron Balfouri. 

811. —Sunflowers (G. C.).—Sunflowers do best if 
sown where they are to remain, as they get a firmer hold 
of the soil, which enables them the better to withstand a 
strong wind ; but it is too late to sow seed now. The 
proper time to sow it is in March. There remains nothing 
else for “ G. C." to do but to force a few' seeds on in the 
greenhouse and plant them out. 

812. — E&rly Primulas (IVr/mf).—If your seedling 
Primulas are large enough to handle, lift them and prick 
out into shallow pans or pots, and in fine, sandy soil. 
Keep them under glass, hut a little shaded during the heat 
of the day till they have got larger, and then they may he 
shifted into small pots singly, aud will need another shift 
into larger pots about August. 

812.— Godetlas in pots (G.).—The number of plants 
of Godetia y ou permit to remain in a pot must depend upon 
the size of the latter. One plant is quite enough for a 5 inch 
pot, two may remain in a 6-inch one. and an additional 
plant for any relative increase of size. The plants should he 
kept as much in the open air os possible till they show' 
bloom ; then they may go into the greenhouse. 

814. -The Dropwort (Spiraea Fillpendula) 
(L.).—One of the prettiest plants in mixed borders in sum¬ 
mer is this beautiful Spinea, which is well worth growing 
for its leaves alone, as they form tufts equal to those of 
many Ferns, and w’hen the plants are covered with blos¬ 
soms they are very effective ; they are readily increased 
by division, and grow’ well in any ordinary garden soil. 

815. —Leaves of Plum-trees unhealthy {D. A). 
—The mischiaf was probably done by an insect before the 
wash was applied ; the latter would certainly do no harm, 
unless used very strong. The next growths which break 
away will probably come clear and healthy. Soapsud 9 
from the laundry make a good wash, and may be used 
W'eekly at this season, as it is better to prevent than cure. 

816. — Snails and Ferns (Giffords).-^ The little 
chrysalis-like objects which you send are little snail sheila 
belonging to the genus Clansilia, and I believe are 
C. biplicata, but as they are very young I cannot be quite 
sure. They may injure your Ferns to a slight extent, but 
unless you have a great many of them you will not notice 
their depredations. The only remedy is to piok them off 
by hand.—G. S. S. 


817. — Sternbergia lutea {C. J 1 .).—This, commonly 
called the Lily of the Field, is quite hardy, bearing in 
autumn bright-yellow Crocus-like flowers. It succeeds in 
any free garden soil. May be used as an edging for flower¬ 
beds, hut is seen to best advantage when planted in groups 
of a dozen bulbs or so planted together. If planted in pots, 
they should be wintered in a cold frame, growing them 
all the summer in the open air until they show bloom. 

818. — Annual Oatchflies (Silenes) (F.).— These 
are show-y hardy annuals, well worth growing in masses. 
The flowers are pink and produced in great numbers. 
The Double Catchfly (Silene pendula flore pleno) is espe¬ 
cially useful. Its flowers are richer in odour than those . 
of the single kind, and they are as double as a Pink and 
useful for cutting. Seed may be sown in the open ground 
in spring for autumn flowering, and in autumn for spring 
flowering. 

819. — Hardy Fuchsias (E. M.y—The old hush 
Fuchsias are usually the best for permanent outdoor 
growth, but a south or warm aspect would decidedly be 
best. A north border might do very well in a hot, sunny 
district, hut not otherwise. The beet kinds are gracilis, 
globosa, Riccartoni, cocoinea, and a tall-growing kind 
called corallina. No doubt many of the ordinary pot kinds 
w’ould do very well in the open ground if properly pro¬ 
tected in the winter. 

820. — Lavender and Rosemary {Po*y\— Laven¬ 
der will root freely if large pieces be pub in as cuttings in 
spring and autumn, but the neatest plants are made by 
putting iu small young shoots in sharp sandy soil ana 
under a handlight in the spring. Rosemary is usually 
propagated in the same way that Lavender is. In most 
cottage gardens where these things are grown, small 
branches broken off and put into the soil is the chief 
mode of propagation. 

821 —Tarred paths (Pathteay).— Place 6 inches of 
the broken Bath scones on the site of the walk to form a 
base, roll or ram it down firmly .Then on a fine day, when 
everything is dry, take a quantity of rough sand (Bath 
stone broken up finely) that has been thoroughly dried, 
spread it on a dry place, and mix boiling tar with it 
till it is like mortar. Spread it over the prepared site 
3 inches thick. Spread a little dry sand over and roll 
before it sets quite firm. 

822.— Leaves of a Tuberose withered ( R.S.T. ). 
—It may be that the Tuberose having been started in heat 
now feels the want of it; hence its condition. Or it may 
be that it has been allowed to get steamed in the frame, 
and thus the decayed leafage. The best place for it now. 
probably, would he a warm greenhouse, but the withered 
condition of the leaves would indicate that the roote had 
suffered, and if that be so. then the chanoes of getting the 
plant round is poor indeed. 

8-23.— Tuberoses not starting {Buttonhole).— It 
is very possible that the Tuherose-buTos may have bean 
exposed to too cold a temperature before you got them, 
and this checked development. As a rule, the bulbs when 
potted should have the benefit of a gentle bottom-heat to 
start them, und the lack of this is probably the cause of 
many of the failures that seem so oommon in Tuberose 
culture. Of all imported bulbs perhaps the Tuberose is 
the most capricious to do welL 

824. — Acaola not blooming ( R - F.).—Vfe oould 
better answ'er your enquiry did we know the name of the 
species referred to, hut we think the fault lies in the wood 
not maturing through want of sun and air in late summer 
and early autumn. We would now prune it, leaving the 
shoots about one-third of their length. Give plenty of 
air during the summer months, not shading after the 
middle of August, and giving air from that time forward 
night and day until there is danger of frost. 

825. — Beetles eating Peas and Beans (C. 
Smith ).—The beetles which are attacking your Peas and 
Beans are the Pea Weevil (Sitona lineata). They are very 
troublesome pests. The best remedy is to wet the plants, 
and then sprinkle them with soot or lime ; also dress the 
ground along the rows with the same, or sand soaked with 
paraffin-oil. This must not, however, be laid against the 
plants; the Weevils hide in cracks in the soil; and do 
what vou can to push the plants into rapid growth.— 

826. — Boses and Clematises (£>.).—No better 
effect could probably be produced with any two plants 
than that obtainable by planting Tea Roses and the finer 
kinds of Clematises alternately on railings, walls, or fences ; 
or anyone not having these conveniences may easily erec; 
a light wire fence for the purpose. Such a fence is very 
convenient for shutting out unsightly objects, or for form¬ 
ing a divisional line in the garden ; whilst the plants may 
he readily protected by mean? of mats tied on either side 
of them during very severe weather. 

827. -Pansy-cuttings (0 ). -Young w-ood taken from 
Pansy-plants now will make good cuttings; so alro do the 
young shoots which break up so thickly in the autumn. 
Flowering shoots seldom make good cuttings, as they are 
usually hollow. Make the cuttings about 2 inches in 
length, cut close under a leaf joint, the bottom leaves 
being taken off. We prefer putting cuttings in under a 
handlight, and if a shady place cannot be found then shade 
from hot sunshine. The soil should be finely sifted, and 
have in it one-third of white sharp sand. 

828. — Planting a greenhouse border {Clap- 
ham).—It the border is in front of the house we think your 
best plan would be to plant therein such Roses os Gloire de 
Dijon, Marshal Niel, Adam, Safrano, and Madame Falcofc. 
Under the Roses Camellias would thrive, provided the 
Rose shoots are not too thickly trained over them. As an 
edging Lycopodium denticulatum and Wandering Jew Saxi¬ 
frage would answ er well. If asummer display only is required 
plantthe following at once: Maurandya Barclay&na, Cobma 
scandens, Eccremocarpus scaber, Lophospermutn scan- 
dens, and Canary Creeper. 

829. — Early Primulas (L. X. T.).— The Primulas 
ought to be in single pots at once. We always pot off 
singly as soon os large enough to take hold of, using a 
rich, light compost, composed of one part sifted loam, one 
of peat, one of leaf-soil, and the remainder thoroughly 
decayed cow manure, or farmyard manure, and sand. A 
close frame set on coal ashes is the best summer quarters ; 
shade from bright sunshine, and water very carefully, 
never letting the soil get quite dry, nor yet saturated. 
Give good drainage, and put into 5-inch pots in June. IS. 
the flow ers show too soon, pinch them out. 
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830. — Spot on Pelargonium leaves (P. L. S.f— 
The spot found on the large-flowered Pelargonium-leaves is 
a common form of disease, and almost always proceeds from 
a low temperature, and especially cutting draughts of air. 
It is also produced by too much watering and lack of proper 
drainage. Watering plants of this kind early in the morn- 
iug is, as a rule, better than doing so at night, as the ex¬ 
halations are the more quickly dried off. Still, if the 
roots are found to be very dry, they must not be permitted 
to suffer from the want of it. On the other hand, never 
water if the soil does not show that moisture is needed. 

831. — Planting a border under windows 
(It. S.).—It Mignonette were sown in pans or shallow 
boxes, and from there transplanted on to the border in May 
they should soon cover the border 2 feet in width, and 
keep it well covered till November. Then it may be 
planted with bulbs and Daisies, or other dwarf-flowering 

S lants, to produoe a gay effect during the spring. Or 
uring the summer Scarlet Pelargoniums would make a 
brave show. A good permanent effect would be got by 
planting the border with Sedums in sorts; Pansies and 
Violas also should do well, and bloom the greater part of 
the year. 

832. — Culture of Medlnllla xnagnifica (R. B.S.). 
—When the plant has ceased flowering it should be pruned 
back, cutting the shoots in to within two eyes of last year’s 
growth. When young shoots have formed it may be 
shifted into the next sized pot in equal parts loam and 
fibrous peat, with the addition of some coarse silver sand, 
and giving good drainage. This, one of the finest warm- 
house flowering plants we have, requires heat and moisture 
throughout the growing season ; at the same time it must 
not be too much coddled or deprived of light, or the wood 
and foliage will not attain a substance and vigour neces¬ 
sary to enable it to produce perfect flowers. Therefore, 
shade from bright sunshine only, and when growth is com¬ 
pleted admit air more freely. Young plants to be treated 
w the same manner. 

833.—' Tropaeolum pentaphyllum (B. ./J.—This 
is perfectly hardy, but should be planted in a light soil in 
a sunny situation, where drainage is perfect. It succeeds 
well on a rockery where the trailing branches can ramble 
over the rookwork. Where the natural soil is cold and 
heavy a square foot or so should be taken out, 18 inches 
deep, placing 4 inches of brick-rubble at the bottom for 
drainage. Fill up with sandy loam and leaf-mould ; plant 
the tuber 3 inches deep, and train to Pea-sticks when in 
growth. In this manner it will succeed on the level 
ground ; but in any case the driest portion of the garden 
should be selected, if possible, where protection Is afforded 
from cutting winds. Whoever wishes to suooeed with this 
species must have patience, as generally speaking, it is not 
until the third year after planting that anything like 
vigorous growth is made. 

834.— A cool Orchid frame (D.). —And so you 
cannot manage cool Orchids in a warm-house! Well, I do 
not think you are the only unfortunate one so situated, 
and I commend you upon the plan of having a frame made 
in front of the present plant-house. I have never been 
in (luernsey, so I cannot speak confidently of the 
cold you experience; but I should say the winters are 
very light and bright. I do not think you would get any 
warmth in the frame from the pipes running along the 
front of the present house; but I would advise you to 
have the flow pipe made to fit to the inside of this frame, 
or, at least. Bay, a flow pipe to branoh out of the main. 
This, I think, would keep the frame sufficiently warm for 
cool-house Orohids. Do not trust to any openings in the 
briokwork for heat—you will get none from them. Let 
me know what you do and how you suooeed ?—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, SouthampUm-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— J. Chaffey. —1, Odontoglossum 
pulchellum; Fern Asplenium marinum.- M. P.— Can¬ 

not name from such scrape; send again when in flower. 

- J. Chaffey.— 2 is a Gongora, but cannot say which ; 

3, Cannot venture a suggestion as to its name.- M. W. 

—Cypripedium purpuratum.- Moses Price. —Honesty 

(Lunaria biennis).- E.L.G.— Not a Fern, but Selaginella 

Kraussiana, also commonly known as Lycopodium denticu- 

latum. It is very easily managed.- Mrs. M. A. Forge. 

—Not Aristolochia Sipho, but the Yulan (Magnolia con- 

spicua).- Mrs. Hill.— Smilacina bifolia.- Miss Mac, 

co. Wexford. —Shell-like flower, Grevillea rosmarinifolia ; 
other specimen, Solanum josminoides. We cannot name 

Pansies.- S. D. Lytte. —Fritillaria Meleagris.- Bar- 

ford.—Kibes aureum.- James Watson.— Fuchsia pro¬ 
cumbent- E. B. —Send better specimens.- Boning¬ 
ton Rectory. —Pyrus Malus floribunaa.- J. R. Stevenage. 

—Yes, Leucadendron argenteum. - Delop. — Yes, 

Heucherasan guinea.- Newcastle.— Megasea cordifolia; 

* 2 , Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 3, Rhodanthe Manglesi 

<white variety); 4, Pteris serrulate cristate.- Granthams. 

—Impossible to name from such wretched scraps - Miss 

Courthorpe.— Viols. biflora. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Mina N.—Please send the flowers of the “Green” Rose, 
as proposed.- T. A—Apply to any timber dealer in a 

f ;ood way of business.- A Gardener.— Not mildew ; looks 

ike a deposit of something on the leaves from syringing, 
or have the leaves been sulphured? Please give more 

details of treatment.- James Sage. —Yes, apply the 

soap-suds and water when the trees are out of bloom. An 

ordinary garden syringe is all that is needed.- Erin.— 

A gardener’s working hours arc usually from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. or later in the summer, in winter from daylight to 
dark.- G. II. S., Tiverton.— Yes, the Rose is badlv can¬ 

kered. and in such a bad case wo do not think there Is any 

reliable remedy. Please state age of Rose, avc. ?- A. F. 

—The Asparagus should be cut before it runs up too 
mueb. There does not seem to be anything else wrong 
with it. AmaUru r.—Wacanr“ J - ! ' ' 


Digitized by 


• cannot give any opinion about 

v Google 


the matter unless we had seen the bundles of Asparagus. 
As a rule, we think judges at shows come to just 

decisions in the awarding of prizes.- C. A.—Apply to 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- M.— How 

have the Camellias and “ Geraniums ” been treated ? Not 

a word is said about that.- Amateur .—You will easily 

know when the Vines are in flower by the odour in the 

house. It is like the scent,from Mignonette blossom.- 

John Crichton .—Apply to Messrs. Geo. Neighbour & Sons, 
127, High Holbom, London, W.C. Cottager.—Vie can¬ 
not possibly tell to which Orchid you refer, unless you can 
tell us which number of Gardening the note appeared in. 

- Vitw .—Please give particulars of the treatment the 

Vines have had, and how the roots are planted, Ac. ?- A 

Lover of Flowers .—Send a good frona of the Fern you 
wish to know about, and then we will advise you what to 

do.- E. P .—Apply to Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, 

King's-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- H. H.—Vie know 

of no book that will suit you. Send any queries here you 
like, and they will be duly attended to. 


Catalogues received. — Bedding, Herbaceous, and 
Alpine, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ac. Messrs. Wood 

& Ingram, The Nurseries, Huntingdon.- Catalogue of 

Plants, including Novelties for 1892. Messrs. James 
Veitch A Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, 
London, S.W._ 


AQUARIA. 

686.—Unhealthy gold and silver fish. 

—These fishes are no doubt suffering from an 
impure state of the water, and had better be 
put out in the pond or removed to a tank of the 
pond water, with a moderate number of green 
plants growing in it. “C. A. M.” should have 
the basin thoroughly cleansed and the cause of 
the iron in the water removed. There should 
also be plenty of clean silver sand at the bottom 
of the basin, and fresh plants, without any im¬ 
purities on them, should be placed in the water 
to grow, in baskets lined with Moss, which can 
easily be taken up and changed when neces¬ 
sary. Selaginella and Tradescantia discolor are 
good plants for this work. The health of gold 
fish depends largely upon the thorough purity of 
the water in which they live, which can only be 
attained by a proper balance of animal and 
vegetable life. The water should also receive a 
daily aeration by allowing the fountain to play 
as long as possible. This will conduce to the 
health of the fishes, and always give them fresh 
water. Bits of biscuit left uneaten turn sour and 
create impurities in the water; very small 
quantities should, therefore, be given at one 
time. But nothing can make water with iron in 
it a desirable home for gold fish, and the only 
radical cure will be to remove this taint. If 
the fishes are put in a tank while this is being 
done, the water must be thoroughly syringed 
every day, some of it being removed and fresh 
water put in as the fish are in bad health. The 
pond will be better for them, but then the diffi¬ 
culty of catching them again comes in. This is 
best done with a small net, placing them after¬ 
wards instantly in a bucket of water, and avoid¬ 
ing any handling, or, indeed, touching them 
with the fingers.—-J. L. R. 

-The cause may be due to the water not 

being renewed frequently enough. Water coming 
into a conservatory will become heated and conse¬ 
quently lose much of the oxygen it should con¬ 
tain, and if not impregnated with atmospheric 
air the fish will suffer, which is indicated at first 
by them coming to the surface of the water. 
Besides this, if the water is small in amount in 
proportion to the number and size of the fish it 
will be deoxygenated by them, and in addition 
the water once breathed is vitiated, and contains 
products which are poisonous to the fish. Gold 
fish are most healthy when kept in perfectly 
cold water (45 degs. to 50 degs., Fahr.), and this 
should be constantly supplied or frequently 
changed. The reason the fish recover when put 
into the pond is because the quantity of water 
is so immense in proportion as to be practically 
the same as if it were constantly supplied, and 
besides, the fish pick up food of a more natural 
kind. Bread and biscuit crumbs are not good 
feeding. Beef, cut into small pieces, is much 
better, or very small earthworms, and give 
them sufficient to satisfy them two or three 
times a week, and no scraps should be left in 
the water to decompose. It is possible that the 
water supply is impure. This can be easily de¬ 
termined by cleaning out the fountain and filling 
it with other water which you know to be good, 
and see what effect this has on the fish. A few 
fresh-water weeds will be beneficial, as tending 
to keep the water fresh. It is common for gold 
fish to change in colour, patches of colour getting 
larger and darker, or paler and smaller. The first 
sign of ill-health is usually a loss of equilibration, 


falling a little to one side or other, or an aimless 
wandering, evidently without any object— 
A. F. R. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

885.—Fee ding fowls.—1 have four Minorca fowls, 
hatched in Norfolk in the spring of 1890, which laid well in 
1891. They have fairly good quarters, and are let out 
pretty often to pick about on tho lawn. They laid this 
season Dec., 4 to 31, 19 eggs ; Jan., 6 eggs ; Feb., 17 eggs ; 
Mar., 10 to 31, 22 eggs ; April, 56 eggs; May, to date, 30 
eggs. Total, 140. They seem very fond of the large worms, 
and if watched do very little damage in picking about on 
the paths ; but I am not certain from the falling off of the 
supply of eggs this month, whether these worms are quite 
good for them. I give them good Barley, Buckwheat 
(the grey kind), and good Oats for a change, oyster-shells 
broken up, and scraps from the house, and keep their 
quarters clean. I should be glad if “Doulting” would 
advise me about the worms ?— Grove. 

REPLIES. 

757.— Fowls losing their feathers.— You have a 
feather-eater amongst your fowls, and your only remedy 
is to discover the offender and kill her at once, or she will 
contaminate the flock. Some authorities recommend the 
upper part of the beak to be cut a little ; this prevents the 
fowl taking a firm hold of the feathers.— Doulting. 

755. — Hens laying soft eggs.— Your hens are 
either overfed or there is a soarcity of shell-forming 
material within their reach. Give them some burnt 
oyster-shells and a supply of old mortar, and things will 
soon right themselves. In the meantime, feed sparingly, 
and thus check laying for a week or so.— Doulting. 

756. — Hen sitting- —Put the nest on the 
ground, and, if you can do so, procure a turf 
hollowed out in the centre to serve as the 
bottom. This gives the cool foundation for the 
eggs so much desired. Arrange for the hen to 
leave the nest daily for a few minutes, and if 
the weather is very warm and dry at hatching¬ 
time sprinkle some warm water round the nest, 
the moisture from which will damp the eggs suffi¬ 
ciently. The use of water at such times is so 
risky an undertaking that it is best on the whole 
to do without it.— Doulting. 

753.— Feeding Rabbits.— It is not, to my 
thinking, a good plan to give Turnips to Babbits. 
They are altogether too watery, and have a 
sharp taste not found in other roots, so that 
they are not relished by the animals. Swedes 
are far superior, and make an excellent food for 
winter use, when green food is scarce. But, 
like other watery foods, they should be used in 
moderation, and in conjunction with meals of 
various kinds.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

836. — Treatment of a Bullfinch.—I should like 
to know whether my Bullfinch ought to have a bath occa¬ 
sionally, and if it might be hung up out-of-doors in hot 
weather, and what is the best musical instrument to get 
to teach it to pipe tunes?— Blanche. 

837. — Parrot picking out its feathers. — I 
should be much obliged if someone would advise me how 
to cure my Parrot from picking out its feathers? He is a 
grey and scarlet one, and was given to me about two 
months ago. When he came he had not a feather on his 
breast or neck, and a very few on his back ; but his cage 
had not been kept clean, and he had been living in a 
butcher’s shop, so I fear he had had meat given to him. 
I fed him on Indian Corn (boiled and made soft), also Hemp 
seed, and gave plain water to drink. His feathers came 
again, and just as he began to look quite smart he promptly 
pulled them all out again, and he now is a wretched object. 
He is a very clever bird, and can say almost anything. 
He is about six years old, and when we have breakfast I 
give him a piece of bread soaked in coffee. I should be so 
delighted if someone could tell me of something to cure 
him ?— Blanche. 

REPLY. 

758. —Treatment of a Grey Parrot. — 

I have never kept one of these birds, and 
therefore I will not attempt to diagnose its 
complaint; but it is probably incurable. Write 
to Mr. J. Abrahams, of 191 and 192, St. George's- 
st reel-East, London, and he will doubtless be 
able to give you good advice, for I think he 
knows more about foreign cage birds and their 
ailments than any other man living.—A. G. 
Butler. 


W ANTED.—A few old STRAW BEEHIVES, 

dome-shaped ; must be cheap.—Address BEE, care of 
Mrs. Abb ess, Stationer, Streatham-common. _ 

rpOBACCO-PAPER, guaranteed genuine, 6d. 

A- per lb.; 14 lb., 6s. 6d. - do. cloth, 8d. per lb.; 14 lb., 8s. 6d. 
Reduction to tho trade.—T. HAMB17Y, Kinpsdown. Bristol. 

ULOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 Sin. 

50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 64. 
f!a»h.— IT. GODDARD. Pottery. Dennett road Peckharo 


H.ARDEN NETTING.—Buy direct from the 

makers. Try a sample piece of our best quality waltr- 

S roof tanned and oiled. 4 yards by 50 yards, Ss.; second quality, 
j. Trade supplied.-6PA6HE1T A 00“Nec Manufacturer*, 
Lowestoft. 

Original from 
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.•*! ! #1 ......£2 | 0 

12 ft. by 3 ft.. 3 2 0 | 12 ft. by 4 ft. 3 15 0 

i £ L ,y 5 £ .*2 14 0 I 12 ft. by 6 ft.£5 14 0 

8 ft. by 6 ft. 4 4 0 | 16 ft. by 6 ft. . 7 4 0 

All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, painted three 
times, and Lights glazed with 21-oz. sheet glass. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of 40s. valne. 



This Manure is chemically distinct from all other 
Manures, and has been proved to supply the place of sun¬ 
shine, and has the power of hastening the oolouring and 
ripening of Grapes, Tomatoes, Peaches, Ac., beyond any 
other Manure. 

IF YOU TRY IT NOW 
YOU WILL ORDER LATER ON. 

“Cambridge, 12th, September, 1S91. 

“I have formed a very high opinion of the value of the 
Patent Silicate Manure, especially for Tomatoes, G rapes 
and Peaches. (Signed) “ E. HOBDAY.'* 


Last Ten Years. 
SEE TESTIMONIAL BELOW. 


Don’t bo hoodwinked by ( r a r p 

plausible & threatening r E d - c R z Y _ - 

advertisements. 

NON-KINKABLE. 

ere the ORIGINAL INTRODUCERS OF SPHINCTER CRIP HOSE into England, and continue 
488 Hoses nRWi fh “ “* v ere British Government Tests, a sure warrant!- of good quality 
use icith a reputation to lose. 

certain cases to be preferred as more suitable. 

VI . , , Bedford Park, Chiswick, Jan. 14. 1891. 

very much pleased with the working of Hose supplied in May, 188i, which 
lfull y* (Signed) HURST DANLULL." 


SPHINCTER GRIP, 

MERRYWEATKER & SONS 

to guarantee all their High-( 

and^nge^ Buy direct j ft no 

The Non-Kinkable Red-Grey Hose is in 

Messrs. Merryweather & Sons.—Dear Sirs 
is still in use, and is most satisfactory. -Yoi 


Prices in Sacks, at Works, 10s. per cwt., i 
k ton, £3 15s. per £ ton, £7 per ton. 


THE CHEMICAL WORKS, 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


At the Jubilee Meeting of the 
K-A.S.E.. Windsor, HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN and 


All 

Mowers 
sent on a 
Months 
Trial. 
Carriage 
Paid. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 
,, ^ff\ LONDON. 


LAWN MOWERS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

In all sizes to suit every requirement. 

*1 the best Gear Machine. 

•'the ^ain Machine. 
, ANGLO-PARIS," the Best Small Machine. 

•i the on »y one °f rea l service. 

' the Beat for cutting Slopes. 
THE BEST PONY & HORSE-POWER MOWERS. 

Orders executed promptly by all Ironmongers. 


RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, LD., IPSWICH. 


ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

flower-pots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance; fits any pot; lasts for years • 
™ an y in use. A boon to Mum growers. 30, Is.; 100, 

3w. , 1.000, 25s.. free.—A. PORTER. Ktnnn Hou se. Maidstnne 

'TUiNTS ! TENTS ! ! TKNfS !! !-Suitable for 

. Gardens. Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS 


,, LAWN MOWERS. GARDEN ROLLERS, 

wiwnSS a bLA £ S * , I , iOSE KEELS, &c.. &c. LAWN 
MOW Lite, 9in., 30b.; llin.3t>s.; 13 in., 43s.; 15 in., 50s.. com¬ 
plete with GrasB Boxes. Best English Garden Hosing (2 ply), 
J in. io<., i in., 18s., j in., 21s. per 60 feet roll. 
RICHARD JOHNSON, CLAPHAM 
and MORRIS, Ltd., 

24 andjejJLcver-st., Piccadilly, Manchester. 
P AFFIA for garden tying, best quality, by 
P. Poet, carnage paid. 1 lb., 7d2 lb , Is • 3 lb Is fid 

NLITING, fair condition, 100 

ASSESS, 


The only thorough Protection for Wall Fruit, Dwlrf” 
Vegetables, &c. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blin 
Will last for years. Carriage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run, 52 inches wide. 

No. 1 ,, 7ld. .. S4 

S°-2 » 6a. :: 54 ;; 

v 0, i " •• 54 

A. Green. Is. .. *W 1 

MOORHEY MILL CO.. OLftHAM 


HENRY J. GA SSON, Government Contractor, Ry< 


fteav ana duafipouuirwnt ore oftentimes due to rugUct o/ r>.4». 

UIIII n I 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


rPAM WORTH RED PIGS for Sale.-Sow,. 

»nd young boars. Pure pedigree bred; strongly 


►rfler. 
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VALUE OF AMMONIA. 

Of the great value of ammonia, both in the eoil 
and atmosphere, little need be said. It enters 
largely into the composition of nearly all the 
best mixtures of manures, of which there are so 
many to select from nowadays, and in some form 
or other provides the nitrogen so necessary to 
the well-being of pl&nte, fruits, and vegetables. 
An overdose, however, whether applied to the 
roots or liberated in a confined atmosphere, say 
of a forcing-house, is frequently fatal to the 
roots in the former case, and quickly fetches off 
the leaves and ruins the crops in the latter 
instance. It is, therefore, a necessary, valuable, 
and yet a dangerous aid to the fruit-grower—to 
be used and not abused, or otherwise accidents 
or failures will occur. It is my intention at the 
outset to more especially direct attention to the 
risks to be ran in using mulching material strong 
in ammonia in vineries, Peach, and other fruit- 
houses. Farmyard-manure from covered sheds, 
when used as a mulch, being very highly charged 
with ammonia, often gives it off to such an 
extent when the houses are warm and close as 
to badly injure the tender foliage, either of fruit 
trees or pot plants. 

Kiln or malt dust is also a dangerous mulch¬ 
ing material, and recently I have met with yet 
another apparently harmless, yet very destruc¬ 
tive, substance if used to excess for a similar pur¬ 
pose, this being peat-Moss litter after it has 
Men used for bedding-down horses. This is now 
being largely substituted for straw, and there 
is every probability of the demand for it 
increasing rather than otherwise, and that for 
reasons other than economy as compared with 
straw. On entering a stable where this litter is 
used with or without a light surfacing of straw, 
it will be observed that there is neither moisture 
nor smell. The litter absorbs all the urine and 
some think the ammonia as well, but this I hold 
to be a mistake, simply because there is little or 
no fermentation going on and therefore no 
ammonia created ; that has to come. Directly 
the litter, now converted into a fairly strong 
manure, is subjected to warmth and moisture 
the nitrogen is released and converted into 
ammonia, and the consequence of the excess of 
the latter in a confined atmosphere has already 
been alluded to. The whole of the fruit in a 
fairly large Peach-house situated within three 
miles of where I am writing was ruined, and 
very much of the foliage crippled from no other 
traceable cause than a too free use of peat-Moss - 
manure as a mulch before dangerous gases had 
been got rid of by fermentation. This ought to 
serve as a warning to others who may contem¬ 
plate using it. The leaves of a 

Marechal Niel Rose in the same house 
were nearly all destroyed, and altogether more 
mischief was done than one not familiar with 
the facts would consider possible. It should be 
added that the mulch was not applied till the 
Peaches were as large as Sweetwater Grapes, 
and since the crop was shed and the ammonia 
evaporated a healthy wood growth has com¬ 
menced. In another intfbahee where tils kind 
of msnuie was used as ataon-^r^iio to early 1 


Vines—this time mixed with an equal quantity 
of freeh loam- the result was highly satisfac¬ 
tory, and also somewhat surprising. The soil 
evidently absorbed much of the ammonia escap¬ 
ing from the manure, the Vines breaking 
strongly and growing away very freely, or 
better than usual. We are told by experts that 
ammonia is most needed in the "soil, or where 
the roots can have access to it, before or till the 
foliage is fully formed, as subsequently they are 
in a position to absorb much of what they re¬ 
quire of it from the atmosphere and by means of 
their leaves. Ammonia also both qnickens ger¬ 
mination of seeds and hastens root action, 
always provided there is not too much of it; 
but although well aware of these facts, I was 
scarcely prepared to see the extraordinary 
effect it has upon the stems of old Vines. If 
the latter are surrounded and the borders 

Liberally top-dressed with a mixture of 
peat-Moss-manure and loam, fibres will be 
attracted to the surface from older roots not far 
below the surface, while from the stems iust 
above ground whole clusters of large, healthy 
roots will be emitted, say by the time the Vines 
have had their bunches finally thinned out. 
These fresh roots spread rapidly, each pushing 
out a network of fibres, and if taken good care of 
must greatly assist in the work of finishing the 
crops. I have adopted a somewhat similar plan 
witn Vines in borders that require renovating, 
but surrounding the stems with moderately 
good ordinary stable-manure, loam, and wood- 
ashes in mixture will not cause them to emit 
roots nearly so strongly as does the peat-Moss- 
manure. The advantage of having abundance 
of good roots on or near the surface of a border 
needs no emphasising, and plenty of healthy 
roots close up to the stems is especially desirable 
when it is in contemplation to partially lift the 
Vines and to replace exhausted soil. It is not 
yet too late in many cases to try the effect of a 
liberal surfacing of manure strong in ammonia 
in mixture with loam, the Vines being more 
prone to form fresh roots after the crops are 
nearly or quite matured than they are prior to 
that time. 

Mulchings of peat-Moss-manure or the best 
substitute for it might also with advantage be 
applied to heavily-cropped fruit-trees against 
walls and in the open quarters. In all such 
cases there is no necessity to mix loam with the 
manure, as it is only when confined that the 
ammonia is dangerous to the foliage, while 
there is little likelihood of too much reaching 
the roots. At the same time, it would be far 
more effective if lightly covered with soil, this 
preventing waste by evaporation, and also serv¬ 
ing to keep the manure moist, in which state 
only is it of any service to the roots. It is 
advisable, therefore, to lightly fork up and 
throw hack the surface soil, returning it on the 
top of a liberal dressing of the manure. In very 
many cases it would pay well to give the 
borders, especially those against sunny walls, a 
good soaking of Boft water after the manure is 
applied ; this washing down some of the juices 
from the latter, and the soil being then returned 
to its original position will serve to effectually 
enclose the much • needed moisture. These 
mulchings of nitrogenous manures are of the 


greatest permanent assistance to frnit-trees 
generally, as in addition to supplying them 
with food they also attract ana keep many 
roots on or near the surface of the border—this 
being where they do most good. P. 

761.— Destroying woodlioe.— This is a 

very difficult business where they are numerous. 
I have had more trouble with woodlice 
during the last two years than ever before in 
my experience of upwards of forty years in a 
garden. In previous years I have managed to 
keep them down by trapping and by keeping a 
colony of toads in the houses they most fre¬ 
quent. But this year in the Cucumber-houses 
toads and trapping have not been quite a success, 
the insects were so numerous. The beds for 
Cucumbers were filled with manure from the 
stables in January, and I think some of the 
insects were brought in with the manure, as 
everything was cleared out of the pits in winter. 
They were a short time ago so numerous that 
they swarmed over the Cucumber-plants and 
began eating the bark off the main stems. This, 
of coarse, could not be submitted to, and the 
plan I adopted was to wrap strips of cloth 
round the stems and paint the cloth with Boot 
and soft-soap made quite thick. This has 
effectually kept them off the plants, and in the 
meantime I can go on trapping, and every 
toad caught anywhere is transferred to the 
houses, and in different houses I have dozens 
of toads of all sizes hopping about and snap¬ 
ping up the insects. I nave reason to hope 
now that in a short time I shall be master 
of the sitaation, and as the Cucumbers arc 
growing and bearing freely, I hope no great 
harm has been done ; but in order to encourage 
roots to break out higher up the stems, a top- 
dressing of rich, turfy soil has been given, reach¬ 
ing several inches up the stem. Should tho 
soap and soot on the rags round the stems of 
the plants lose its potency, I shall run round 
with the brush again. The same remedy will, 
I believe, be effectual with Peaches or Grapes. 
No one under ordinary circumstances can form 
an idea how destructive they are when bo 
numerous. I have been using Moss-litter- 
manure, and I am in doubt as to whether this 
has in any way contributed to the trouble. 
Having never been in such a fix before, a careful 
investigation as to the cause will be made.— 
E. H. 

564.— Killing slugs. — I have tried the 
following plan for two years, and find it most 
I effective: I use a circular (coffee) canister, 
say, about 6 inches or 8 inches long. I per¬ 
forate the bottom with along nail or steel spindle, 
putting in, say, 20 or 30 holes, according to the 
size of the canister. Into this I put some freshly 
slaked lime and some soot well mixed, and after 
sunset I go round, and wherever I see a slug I 
dust it with this mixture, which kills it in a 
short time. I sometimes defer my operations 
until after dusk, when I use a lamp or lighted 
candle to discover the pests. The lime itself 
would do, but when mixed with soot it does not 
show on the ground or plants so much. The 
mixture, except it is put on in too great quanti¬ 
ties, will not injure th© folirtge or flowers.— 
A. K. Maze. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Flowering plants for next winter must not be neglected. 
Where large plants of such things as Salvias ana Eupa- 
toriums are required they will give less trouble if planted 
out in an open situation. All the attention required 
during summer is to pinch in strong shoots and give an 
occasional watering, potting up in September. Old plants 
of Eupatorium odoratum should be pruned back to get a 
good base. I have had immense bushes by this treat¬ 
ment. Shift on growing stock of Solanum Capsicastrum; 
they will soon do outside now. Sometimes they are 
planted out and lifted in autumn ; but the berries on 
plan ted-out stuff are usually a little later in ripening. 
They want an occasional syringing with soapy water to 
keep them free from insects. Habrothamnus elegans and 
others of the family do better planted out for the summer 
than when grown in pots. The plants make more growth, 
and every shoot is crowned with a cluster of blossoms. 
Luculia gratissima is a beautiful flowering shrub for the 
conservatory border, but it thould be planted out in a 
bed of peat and loam, and be well supplied with water. 
Bather hard cutting back is necessary after flowering, and 
when the young shoots are 3 inches long is the best time 
to take cuttings; they root better if taken off with a small 
heel of old wood. Put the cuttings in pots of sandy peat 
with a layer of sand on the top, the whole to be pressed 
down firmly, and they must be covered with a bell-glass, the 
inside of which should be wiped dry every morning. It is 
not considered an easy thing to strike, but with care and 
properly selected cuttings sufficient plants may be raised 
for most requirements. Shift on Cyclamens into ,5-inch 
pots as fast os they require more root space. Shade a little 
in bright weather, and give a little air night and day now 
to keep the foliage short and robust. Everything hinges 
upon having vigorous foliage. Do not sink the bulbs too 
deep in the pots. They do best when resting on the sur¬ 
face ef the soil. The latter should be open and porous, 
but not poor. Sow more Primulas ana Cinerarias, and 
prick off early plants. As fast os the early Pelargoniums 
go out of bloom move them outside to complete the ripen¬ 
ing, then out down and put in the cuttings. In some places 
the cuttings of the early-flowering plants will now be 
rooted ready for potting off. Groups of the beautiful 
White Gladiolus The Bride have been very effective mixed 
with Maiden-hair Ferns, but they are going off a little now. 
The bulbs under good culture will not deteriorate in the 
way II ) acinths and Tulips do, but may be ripened off, dried, 
and potted again in autumn. Give liquid-manure to 
Hydrangeas opening their blossoms. H. paniculata grand!- 
flora is a verj' desirable pot-plant. Good well-grown bushes 
are very attractive, but all such things should be taken 
care of after flowering. It gives less trouble to plant 
them out. 

Stove. 

Some attention should be given to the growing on of 
young stuff raised from cuttingB in the present season. 
Booted cuttings of Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Centropogons, 
Justioias, Pentas c&rnea, Gardenias, Plumbago rosea, 
Sultan's Balsam, Hova bella, Ac., should be potted off in 
in light sandy soil, and kept close and shaded. Cuttings 
of Poinsettias may still be taken; it is not often where 
many plants are required that we can getall the cuttings at 
once. The training of creepers will now be almost a daily 
matter if they are to be kept right. All the Qesncras 
may bo Btarted now. Keep down insects by constant 
watchfulness, destroying them in the infant stage, os it 
were, before the stock is large. Meaty-bug ana brown 
and white scale are the most difficult to eradicate ; To¬ 
bacco smoking has no appreciable effect upon them. More 
water will now be required, care, ol oourse, being exercised 
in the case of newly potted plants till the roots are work¬ 
ing freely. Afterwards there is not the same danger of 
souring the new soil. Plenty of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere is an absolute necessity, and this alone will do much 
towards keeping down insects, especially red-spider and 
thrips, both of which are troublesome to deal with where 
prompt action is not the rule. Less fire-heat will be 
required now, and by the end of the month fires may be 
discontinued, or lighted, at least, only on cold, wet days 
and nights, which in our climate come back to us occa¬ 
sionally during summer. 

Hard-wooded Plants. 

All plants which have completed their growth may by 
the end of the month be placed out in the open air in a 
position sheltered from winds, and partially shaded from 
the midday sun if such a condition of things can be 
secured. The plants must be so arranged that everyone 
can be easily got at to test its condition by tapping the 
pot with the knuckles before watering. The watering is 
the principal point in their open-air culture, and both care 
and Judgment are necessary to ensure the wants of the 
plants receiving proper attention. The pots should either 
stand on a coal-ash bed, or on an impervious bottom of 
boards, bricks, or concrete. Coal-ashes are very suitable, 
being cool and permitting of the escape of surplus moisture 
without any taint or stuffiness, which may encourage 
mildew. If the latter appears on Heaths, sulphur must 
be used at once. In bright weather give the plants a 
good syringing every afternoon. 

Window Gardening. 

Recently filled boxes must be carefully watered, and all 
dead leaves, the result of exposure, should be promptly 
removed. There will probably be many discoloured leaves 
on those plants brought out straight from the greenhouse 
to the open air without any hardening off. Gloxinias are 
rather pretty room-plants for summer. Bulbs Just break¬ 
ing into growth may easily be grown where gas is not 
burnt, and there is no dust arising from fires. Repot in 
light sandy soil, and water carefully. Tuberous Begonias 
will now be growing freely, and if they require repotting 
attention should be given at once. Any plants w’hich 
have finished blooming may be placed in the open air to 
make room for other things coming on. Ivy-leaved Pelar- 


make room for other t 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations re/erred 
to under Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
resultst , . ■ - i 
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are also very effective in the sunshine. There is a con¬ 
siderable variety among them, but they are not so common 
now as they were forty years ago. A group of succulents 
on a stand in a light window would also possess interest, 
even when none were in blossom. There are many small 
species of the Cactus family which may be grown in quite 
tiny pots, and these and other succulents, such as Aloes, 
Ac., which have an interesting effect at this season and 
onwards. I always find foliage plants are more sought for 
after the Pelargoniums are over than at any other season. 
Aralias, India-rubbers, and Aspidistras may now be re¬ 
potted without fear of a check. Keep the leaves clean and 
bright by using the sponge or the dry cloth. Young cut¬ 
tings of Fuchsias and Zonal “ Geraniums ” should be 
potted off. Do not crowd plants in windows now, and 
turn them round frequently. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Up to the present time the nights have been very cold, 
and the bedding out has been held back; but now the 
work may go on, and be carried forward as expeditiously 
as possible. It is always a relief to one’s mind when the 
beds are filled. Do not get rid of all surplus stock at pre¬ 
sent, as the oh&nces are there will be blanks to fill up before 
all the plants are established. In some gardens the red 
ants are troublesome, and destroy the plants by eating off 
the bark near the collar. Disturbing their nests and 
damping the places they frequent with paraffin-oil 
appears to be the best remedy. Dahlias may safely go 
out now. Drive in the stakes before setting out the 
plants; this avoids all injury to the tubers. Look sharply 
after snails and slugs. If we get a dripping June thev 
will be troublesome. Roses on poor soils must be well 
supported now. Doubtless some kinds of stimulant are 
more suitable than others, but anything calculated to 
enrich the soil is valuable. Guano is excellent— 
it strengthens the foliage as well as enlarges the blossoms. 
Where fine blooms are wanted thin off the weakly buds. 
The perennials, such as Lupins, Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Py rethrums, Ac., are now growing fast, and must have 
attention in staking and tying. Do not tie the shoots of 
such plants os Phloxes and others having several stems in 
bundles. The best way is to loop each one up separately. It 
will take a little more time than to make a bundle of them, 
but they will look so much more natural, and the flowers 
and foliage will have a chanoe for development. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and hardy Azaleas are beautiful now. What a 
loss they are to a garden in limestone districts where 
the expense of preparing the site is too great for grouping 
them in masses! 

Fruit Garden. 

It is too early yet perhaps to tell with any degree of 
oertalnty what the Apple crop is likely to bis, but the 
blowom does not present that kindly robust appearanoe 
it did last year, and I should not be surprised to find many 
of the young AppleB fall off after they appear to have set. 
The Plum crop must be thin except in the moet favoured 
localities. Spraying for the destruction of insects will now 
require attention if the trees are to be kept clean. Where 
the fruit growing is on a large scale something cheaper 
than soft-soap and Tobacco is required. Paraffin-oil will 
kill anything in the shape of insects or larvn which it 
touches when used in the right proportions. A quarter 
of a pint to 3 gallons of water is about the strength I use, 
and the soap and paraffin for any given quantity of wash 
are measured and well incorporated together before the 
water is added, which isbest used warm. Even this wash, 
cheap though it is, is not sufficiently economical to the 
large orchard grower, who resorts to an arsenical com¬ 
position called L6ndon Purple, which has been much used 
in America, and its use has been introduoed into this 
country especially for dressing Apples for the Codiin 
Moth, which is very active now among the Apple-trees. 
Mulch Raspberries with manure if not already done ; they 
require plenty of moisture, and to have fine frnit the 
plants must be well nourished. The healthiest of the 
forced Strawberries may be planted out to get autumn 
fruit; first dip the plant9 in a mixture of soft-soap and 
sulphur to clear off red-spider, plant firmly, and water 
well, applying a mulch of manure to encourage root action. 
A thin shade will be required now for Pines, and abundance 
of atmospheric moisture. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant out early raised plants of Brussels Sprouts, Dwarf 
French Beans, and Scarlet Runners ; plant in quantity for 
succession. The seeds will not lie long in the ground 
now. Make a small sowing of Endive ; the plants may 
possibly “ bolt,” therefore, do not sowmuch seed till the end 
of the month. Mulch and water Globe Artichokes, which are 
late in starting this season. Fork between the rows of 
late Potatoes, breaking up the soil well to let in the air, 
and to have a good depth of pulverised soil for planting 
out m by-and-bye. Plant out Chillies and Capsicums in a 
spare frame or on a south border. Thin Turnips to a foot 
apart, and sow for succession. Thin Beet to 9 inches, 
Carrots to 6 inches, Parsnips to9 inches, and Onions to from 
4 inches to 0 inches or less apart, aooording to the object 
in view. Good Onions are frequently grown without muoh 
thinning beyond the usual drawings for dally use. Draw 
soil up to Cauliflowers, and tie a bit of matting round 
those plants turning in. Give liquid-manure freely. In 
cutting Asparagus cut all the small stuff which grows so 
long as cutting continues, and then let all come away 
together. All seedlings should be pulled up unless there 
are vacancies to fill up in the beds, as the produce of 
crowded beds soon deteriorates. Small Asparagus is not 
worth much, as it can only be used for soups. C&rdoons 
which have been raised in heat should be planted out in 
trenches after the manner of Celery. The early raised 
Celery plants may be set out in trenchee, and shade and 
water given. The Bhade can be removed when the plants 
are established. Branches of trees laid across the trenches 
are useful for shading both Celery and Cardoons. Vege¬ 
table Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers set out under hand¬ 
glasses should have the lights tilted up on the south side. 
Plant out Cucumber-plants in any spare pits or frames. 
The main crop of Tomatoes may go out now if not already 
doM - E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

The weather is now' so warm that bedding-plants of all 
but the most tender kinds may be put out at once, par¬ 
ticularly as the labour of keeping a lot of plants in small 


pote watered under present circumstances is considerable ; 
in the ground they take care of themselves to a great ex¬ 
tent. Water each bed in well when planted, and then 
either lightly stir the soil or apply a mulch of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or naif-decayed spent Hops to keep the roots cool and 
moist, and save labour subsequently. Newly-planted, her¬ 
baceous stuff must be liberally watered as long as the 
drought oontinues, especially as many are now beginning 
to push up the flower-stems. Spring-planted trees ana 
Bhrubs also must be kept moist at the root, and a good 
overhead shower every fine evening will prove of immense 
assistance to these and almost everything else in the gar¬ 
den under present circumstances. Carnations are pushing 
up their flower-stems rapidly now, and these must be sup¬ 
ported with neat sticks or wires, but do not make the ties 
too tight; room should be allowed for the stems to slip a 
little as they extend. Again, though these plants ought 
not to be allowed to get very dry at any time, they must 
not be over-watered. In common with others of the Dion- 
thus tribe, these suffer less from a moderate amount of 
drought than most things with such fine, hair like roots. 
Seedling Carnations should be prioked off singly on to a 
sunny border, at 4 inches apart, to strengthen before being 
permanently planted out, though if very choice they may be 
transferred to Bingle pots instead and placed in a frame 
until established, when they ought to be plunged in ashes 
in the open air for the summer. Those who have not yet 
sown any seed of these charming flowers may still do so 
and obtain plants that will bloom next year. I have sown 
as late as trie end of June and still had good flowering 
plants the following season ; but a good deal depends upon 
the way in which the plants are treated. In the green¬ 
house the routine of watering, keeping down insects, Ac., 
now occupies a good deal of time, the latter multiplying 
rapidly at this season once they obtain a footing. Give 
weak liquid-manure freely to plants iD full bloom or ad¬ 
vancing to the flowering point, and use the syringe freely 
in the morning and evening of fine days. Take care to 
pot on all plant* intended to be grown to a considerable 
size before they All the small pots too much with roots. 
This is especially important in dealing with Begonias, 
Coleuses, and others of rapid growth; keep them moderately 
close and shaded in a moist atmosphere for a week or so 
subsequently, but give as little water at the root as possible 
until the roote are at work again in the new soil. Dahlias, 
if well hardened off, may go out into good ground at once. 
Any surplus plants should be kept in the small pots and 
well supplied with water, and will make nice pot-roots for 
next year. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WHO WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary from June 4th 
to June IDA. 

Planted Tomatoes outside against walls, fenoes, and 
also in the open altogether, to be supported by stakes. 
The latter Bystem requires a warm summer, and the plants 
should be strong when put out. The varieties are Old 
Red,Ham Green Favourite, and Conference; the last named 
is good—in fact, all three varieties set well, both under 
glass and also outside. Thinned Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, 
sc.—Carrots to 6 inches apart, Parsnips 9 inches, and 
Onions about 4 inches to 6 inches, Beet to 9 inches. A 
good deal of hoeing has been done lately, every bit of sur¬ 
face has been stirred. This keeps down weeds and assists 
the growth of young plants. The fork has been used 
between the rows of late Potatoes. Set out Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, and planted more Marrow 
Peas and a couple of lone rows of Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers, also a good breadth of Brussels Sprouts. Watered 
such things os Pansies, Holly hooks. Carnations, Pinks, 
Dahlias, Phloxes, Ac., when necessary, but I prefer to give 
one good soaking, and then leave them for a few days. 
The surface is stirred round the plants, not mulched, the 
following morning after watering. This breaks up the 
baked surface, ana checks evaporation for the time beiog. 
The same process is repeated should the weather continue 
dry and more water be required. Thinned late Grapes— 
All can tea especially are very tedious to manipulate, incon¬ 
sequence of their setting so thickly ; but time is saved when 
the work is begun early. With Gros Column the work is 
much cosier, and can be pot over expeditiously. All 
laterals are pinched in to one leaf beyond the bunch. Others 
below the bunches are rubbed out; this saves a lot of 
trouble, and prevents the overcrowding of the main leaves, 
which in itself is a great evil. Ventilation is given now 
early in the morning, not later than six o’clock. Only a 
small instalment is put on at first, but this is increased by 
half-past seven and again between nine and ten, when on 
brightda.vBWithoutwind fuliairisgenerallyon. The closing 
is done by instalments in the same way, beginning shortly 
after three, and finishing and damping down by four o'clock 
at the latest. Peaches ripening are getting all the air 
possible in bright weather. All leaves which overhang a 
fruit have been pushed on one side, or in some coses 
pinched off if they could be spared. Top-dressed Melons 
with good loam, pressing it down firmly. Gave liquid- 
manure to plants where the fruits are swelling fast. Here 
again just a crack of air is put on early in the morning in 
bright weather ; it strengthens the foliage and acts as a 
check upon red-spider. Looked over Roses to thin buds, 
kill maggots and other insects, and remove suckers. Shall 
give liquid-manure should the weather continue dry. 
Finished bedding out with the exception of several 
carpet beds, the plants for which are hardly sufficiently 
hardened, and, besides, the beds are up to the present 
very gay with Wallflowers, late Tulips, Ac., and one does 
not like to make the sacrifice of so much beauty. Planted 
out the greater part of the remaining stock of Arum 
Lilies in rich land in row's 2 feet apart. The offsets are 
taken off and planted in a separate bed by themselves. 
Sowed French Breakfast Radishes in a cool rich border. 

710.—Auriculas after flowering. — 
Directly the plants have done flowering cut 
off their flower-spikes and pot them at once, 
using a compost of four parts vellow loam, neither 
heavy nor light, if it can be obtained in this 
way, but containing plenty of fibre, one part of 
partly-decayed cow-dung, and as much leal-soil 
as is necessary to lighten the loam if it is at all 
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heavy. Dot the plants firm. The pots should 
not lie more than 4 inches or 5 inches in 
diameter, perfectly clean, and carefully drained. 
Do not divide the plants, except in the case of 
increasing the stock, when each offset with roots 
Attached will make a single plant if put into 
a small pot. Behind a north wall is the best 
position for the plants, as the necessity of 
shading the frames is then avoided. Keep the 
frame rather close for a few days after potting ; 
but afterwards adroit air freely.— S. P. 


OUTDOOR PjLANTS- 

CHOICE HARDY TRAILING PLANTS. 
Ost: of the loveliest of the many hardy trailing 
plants now in bloom is Daphne Cneoruin, which 
is a perfect mass of bloom, the ends of every 
shoot being terminated by dense clusters. 
With me this Daphne does well anywhere, 
whether in borders on the level, or on raised 
hanks or rockwork, the last being the most 
suitable position, as when it covers a good space 
and gets to a large size it is very striking, and 
Bhows off to the greatest advantage. Tho soil 
it does best in is that which is moderately sharp 
and sandy, turfy parings from roadsides or paths 
being very good for it, as also gritty peat and 
loam mixed. This answers well for layering 
the side shoots in, as in it they root freely, and 
may thus be increased more readily than by 


| Trailing gracefully and naturally over the pro- 
; jecting rocks, and filling up the interstices with 
its wiry steins and fresh green leaves, it forms a 
I picture at once beautiful and picturesque. It 
j mav be used very effectively, too, in draping old 
walls, tree-stumps, and such-like, with just 
sufficient soil for the stems to root in as they 
run along. Individual plants form dense mats 
or cushions, which may be trimmed in without 
the slightest injury to* the plant. It sucoeeds 
best in a soil made np largely of rotten leaves, 
the trailing shoots being either cutoff or pegged 
as close as possible to the crown. The stems 
which root freely at almost every joint enable it 
to be propagated with the greatest ease. 

Phlox Nelson i and P. setacea are likewise 
adapted for raised banks or rockwork, the 
former being very free in its habit of bloom, 
which it sends forth in such abundance that 
plants are masses or mounds of white at 
this season. Phlox Betacea roots as it runs, but 
Phlox Nelsoni requires layering or must be 
j struck from cuttings, the way to propagate it, 

I if by the last-named mode, being under hand- 
| lights or bell-glasses stood in some cool shady 
place. Another gem and a fit companion for 
' any abovo mentioned is the Lithospermum, 
which in its rich depth of blue almost rivals the 
Gentian, and it is very free-flowering, as the 
long, wiry trailing shoots bloom freely and last 
long in perfection. Omphalodes verna is one of 
I the earliest trailing plants to bloom, and a 



Rock Knot weed (Polygonum vaecinifolium). 


mulching of leaves or strawy manure, if tho 
weather promises to be dry, will be an advan¬ 
tage to the plants.—S. P. 

773.- Pampas Grass dying.— It was no 
doubt the cold and dry weather that killed tho 
Pampas Grasses. They were planted too early, 
by two months. The middle of May is quite 
soon enough to move this Grass, whether the 
plants are in pots or not. If you get plants 
established in pots you may plant them now 
with greater prospect of getting them to grow 
well than if you set them out earlier.—J. C. C. 

- A good many young Pampas Grasses 

were killed last year by stress of weather before 
they got established. Probably this was the 
cause of “ E. B.’s ” plants dying, as the Pampas 
Gr&aa is not particular about soil, provided it is 
well manured. Many old plants were hit hard 
last year with the frost.—E. H. 

784.— A Black Pansy. —I can remember 
the Sooty-black Self Pansv as long as I can 
remember growing these flowers, and Pansies 
have been great favourites with me ever since I 
was a boy. If you go to any florist and ask him 
to get you plants of Pansies David Malcolm or 
Count Bismarck you will get two forms of Black 
Pansies. They are interesting, like blackish 
Roses, but not half so beautiful as the grand 
Deep-blue, Purple and Mauve varieties ; neither 
do they make such effective bedders.—A. G. 
Butter. 

- Yea ; there are many Black Pansies of 

various shades in different gardens. Two years 
ago there was one largely grown by a gardener 
near me under the name of Negro Boy, which 
corresponds exactly to the desoription given by 
“ Cabbage ” of the one he has raised. Tho 
reference made by this correspondent to Rooks’ 
feathers is not a far-fetched idea, as the Pansy 
to which I refer under the influence of bright 
sun shone like a Rook in full plumage.—J. C. C. 

- There are such things as Black Pansies. 

I have seen them with flowers almost a dull 
dead black, but on close inspection they are 
blue under black, reminding one of the black of 
the celebrated “Portland Vase” in the jewel- 
room of the British Museum, or the black 
woollen cloths dyed black over blue. The 
varieties I have seen have had small bright- 
yellow centres, with no rays from the “eye.”— 
J. D. E. 

788. - -Management of a lawn tennis 

court. —No ; cinders are too dry and poor to 
lay on the lawn-tennis-court. Some fine sifted 
soil is the proper thing to use in such a case as 
this. It is not necessary to spread the soil all 
over the surface, only to fill up the cracks, and 
if these places were well watered before the 
soil is spread on it would be all the better. 
Have the lawn well rolled twice a week in all 
weathers, the roller will have the effect of 
pressing the opening spaces together.—J. C. C. 


cuttings, which do not strike very easily. 
The Cisti or Rock Roses, too, are remarkably 
showy and valuable, and should be much more 
largely grown than they are, as they bloom so 
early, and are so well adapted for rockwork or 
other elevated positions that are sunny and dry. 
In these situations plants are annually masses 
of flowers, some of them being of dazzling 
brightness, as they range from scarlet to creamy- 
white and various shades of warm colour. As 
the Rock Roses seed freely they may be in¬ 
creased quickly to any extent, the time for 
sowing being as soon as the seed is ripe, when, 
if put under handlights on a border and there 
kept close and moist, it will germinate readily, 
and the plants should then be exposed to the 
open. A capital plant, too, is 

Polygonum vaccinifolium (here figured), a 
native of the Himalayan Mountains, and was intro¬ 
duced to cultivation nearly fifty years ago. It 
has proved one of the most charming and useful 
of our hardy trailing rock plants, and is always 
interesting, oven when out of flower. Although 
by no meanB fastidious in its requirements, it 
may always bo seen at its best in damp or 
swampy places, forming close, tufty masses, 
carpeting the ground in lale summer and 
autumn with its spikes of pretty rose-coloured 
flowers. It may be used with great effect in the 
drier portions of the 1>og-garden, where 1 have 
seen it grow freely and flower in profusion. On 
the rockery proper, however, and in damp posi- 
tions, just such an effect ma£ be obtained as 
that reprea^tc^^ f.he 


beautiful thing it is, it being after the manner 
of the Forget-ine-nots, but of a choicer shade or 
hue, the plant only rising a few inches high and 
sending its flowers just clear of its foliage. The 
Aubrietias, white Arabis, Alyssum saxatile, and 
Iberis gibraltarica must not be forgotten, and 
anyone starting with these and those named 
above will find that he has a goodly array of 
things that are well deserving of all care and 
attention. D. 

770.— Planting PsBonies and Rhodo 
dendrons —The best time to plant Pteonies 
is in spring, if the roots have been mutilated at 
all, though, of course, when moved with the 
roots entire they succeed very well in autumn. 
Rhododendrons may also be moved very well 
early in autumn, and again in April or later. I 
do not think there is much to choose between 
October and April, hut more Rhododendrons 
are planted in the latter month than any other, 
as it is generally more convenient.—E. H. 

- The best time to plant the first named 

is in the spriug, when new growth commences, 
especially if the plants are small, and the soil is 
heavy, cold, and wot; but if of a light sandy 
character, and the plants are large, tnc autumn 
would perhaps be more suitable. In either case 
apply a mulching of decayed leaves, vegetable 
refuse, or short dung during the summer. 
These plants object very much to drought. 
They are not readily grown into a flowering 
state if planted very small. Rhododendrons 
are best planted the first week in April. A 


- It is good practice to top dress newly-laid-down 

turf with fine ashes or sifted soil. It acts os a mulch, and 
keeps the drought out of the the soil and encourages 
growth. I always do it when laying down turf late in the 
season.—E. H. 

772. — Spirreas and Arums after 
flowering. —Spiraeas do not flower well the 
Becond year after being forced ; but, if divided 
and planted out in rich soil and kept reasonably 
moist, they will make good crowns for the 
second year. Arums may be dried off after 
flowering with impunity if turned out in a cool 
position in the open air. After a time new 
growths spring up from the base, and this is the 
time usually selected for planting out, or repot¬ 
ting if grown in pots, after which they must 
kave plenty of water. Though Arums may be 
grown in water, it is rather singular that if a 
lant gets into a water logged state from 
efleient drainage it soon loses its health. 
Opinions vary as to whether Arums do best 
planted out or in pots. I have discontinued 
the practice of planting in trenches, as I found 
they did equally well planted in rows on the 
surface where the land was rich and covered in 
summer with a mulch of good manure.—E. H. 

- On the whole, the planting-out system is 

preferable to that of keeping Arum Lilies in pots, 
on account of the decided saving in the labour 
of watering effected, otherwise the results are 
much the same, except that the.plants make a 
stronger growth when turned out into rich 
ground. They iu:iy be planted out at any time 
now, the best plan l^eing to do so in a shallow 
trench, well manured* and plentyof water must 
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be given during the hot weather. Spirseaa 
should be divided into pieces consisting of about 
three good crowns, and these be planted out in 
a piece of sandy loam, well manured, and abun¬ 
dantly supplied with water. Take care to 
harden the plants off gradually, for if turned 
straight out of a warm house into the open air 
they are certain to suffer a severe check.— 
B. C. R. 

776.— Pansies with golden leaves.—I 

do not remember having seen a Pansy with 
golden leaves, but I had amongst my seedlings 
this spring one with golden variegation in the 



Flower-buds of Tea Rose “Anna Ollivier." (See page 183.) 


leaves. The plant, however, died a week or | 
two ago, for which I am not sorry, as the poor 
thing did not look happy in its gaudy dress. 
In looking over my bed of seedling Pyrethrums 
to-day I noticed a plant with golden leaves, and 
not a speck or line of green in them. I do not 
expect to see it live long, as such freaks of 
nature are mostly short-lived. It is well that 
it is so, or our gardens would soon become filled 
with objects for pity instead of admiration.— 
J. C. C. 

- Golden-leaved Pansies are rather un¬ 
common, but it is singular that in a large bed 
of named Pansies in our garden four or five of 
them have become golden-leaved this year. 
Certain peculiarities of the seasons seem to 
have the effect of changing the foliage of plants 
or causing sports in flowers. It has been re¬ 
marked, for instance, that when a “ sport ” 
occurs in a variety of Chrysanthemum in one 
place it may be expected to do so in others the 
same season, although the plant may have been 
cultivated for years previously, and never 
before showed any sign of sportiveness. I have 
been expecting the Pansy sports to return to 
their normal green colour, but they do not 
show any sigas of change so far.—J. D. E. 

794.— Plants under a Pear-tree.— 

There are several reasons why the plants in your 
beds fail, chief of which is that the soil is poor 
and dry. Even if the soil is enriched every 
year, which it ought to be in such a case, there 
is no doubt that, except in wet weather, it is 
dry. What you propose doing will help the 
plants a good deal ; it will be better to use soap 
suds instead of clear water. Before you set 
out the Stocks or Asters, you ought to give the 
bed a dressing of manure or sufficient soot to 
make the surface quite black, which, as well as 
the manure, must be forked in.—J. C. C. 

662.— Carnations for outdo or culture 
—“ S. P.,” in replying to this query for twenty- 
five of the best Carnations, gives no less than 
five whites, all first-rate except Gloire de Nancy, 
which is a coarse-growing, pod-splitting Clove. 
Perhaps “ Downham” would like a more varied 
selection. I will,ifte?efare r give.* listpf twenty 
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five taken from a number of the best English 
and French varieties, which I have found by 
experience first-rate for outdoor culture. 
Countess of Paris is a French variety, although 
now largely grown in this country. It is unique 
in colour. 1 will, therefore, begin my list with 
it—Countess of Paris (cream), General Boulanger 
(brilliant-scarlet, self), Mrs. Muir (white, self), 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole (orange, self), Germania 
(yellow', self), Rosy Morn (pink, self), Vander 
Stratten Descat (straw-yellow, self) — see 
“B. C. R.’s” article on “Carnations” in 
Gardening, 26th March, 1892—Elizabeth Rowe 
(red. self), Black Knight 
(maroon, self), Mme. de 
Geneviere (Indian red, self), 
Anna Williams (light-pink, 
self),Goldfinder(yellowand 
violet), M. Robinson (a new 
French variety, very fine, 
two shades of pink), Lillian 
(yellow ground, fine), Le- 
varot (lilac, self), Orond- 
ates (scarlet and yellow), 
Autocrat (purple and pink, 
bizarre), Emma Lakin 
(white, self), William War- 
dell, crimson, bizarre), Ad¬ 
rienne de Joisseaux (black 
and cerise), Purple Empe¬ 
ror, Mids(ro8e, self),Devon¬ 
shire Lass (orange flake), 
Admiral Curzon (scarlet, 
bizarre), and Souvenir de la 
Russie (a new lavepder self 
of grand size and substance). 
— H. W. W., Shcdd.cn, 
Teujnmoulh. 

768— Mowing Mossy 
lawns.— I have generaly 
found that the mowing- 
machine improves a Mossy 
lawn and tends to destroy 
theMoss. Annual dressings 
of quicklime are beneficial 
where the Moss grows too 
fast. To get rid of Moss 
scarify it well with an iron 
rake in February and 
March, and apply a rich top¬ 
dressing, and, if necessary, sow a few Grass 
and Clover seeds.—E. H. 

-There is no better plan of getting rid of 

Moss on lawns than to pare them down, as we 
gardeners say—that is, to cut the Grass and the 
Moss close down during the early part of the 
summer, either with the scythe or lawn-mower, 
so as to let in the sun upon the roots of the 
Moss, and if a bright, dry time follows after the 
work is done the heat and drought combined 
will wither up the Moss. I know this will be 
the result from actual experience a few years 
ago, when one part of a lawn under my care was 
very Mossy; but as I had only manual labour to 
propel the lawn-mower I could not set the knives 
low enough to get down after the Moss without 
straining the machine. Owing to an extension of 
the lawn a machine with horse power was 
required. Then I set to work to get rid of the 
Moss, which I did effectually in two years by 
setting the knives lower as the machine went 
over this particular spot. When Moss makes 
the lawn as elastic as a Brussels pile carpet the 
sun cannot reach the roots, and so it increases. 
The man is to be pitied who has to drag or 
push a lawn-mower over such a surface. 

J. C. C. 

724.— Lavender for profit.— This cer¬ 
tainly does pay for growing, but the soil and 
climate must be suitable. In this district of 


Surrey there are large fields of it which have 
been under this form of culture quite forty 
years. The soil is very light and stony—indeed, 
the more stones the better the plants thrive. A 
sunny situation and perfect drainage are abso 
lutely necessary, or the growth is too rank, and a 
hard winter will then kill off the plants. It is im 
possible to give the profits per acre, as these are 
influenced by the culture, nature of soil, and 
seasons ; but there is never any difficulty in 
disposing of the produce.—J. C. B. 

795.— Carnations from cuttings.— The 
only mistake you made was in using glasses at 
all ; they only draw up and weaken the cuttings, 
so that they are less easy to move when rooted. 
By all means remove the glasses, but do not 
attempt to move the plants until they have be. 


come a bit hardened. I grow my cuttings in 
the open ground without aDy protection, and 
about a fortnight ago I took them up with a 
ball of earth and placed them in their flowering 
positions ; they are now growing rapidly, and 
will flower in the autumn.—A. G. Butler. 

29.— Gladiolous Brenchleyensis. — 

Gladiolus corms do not persist from year to 
year, each season new corms being developed 
on the top of the old ones. It is likely that 
the young corms being small have been over¬ 
looked, and the old decayed ones are those which 
you have discovered. It is owing to this decay 
of the old corm which makes the new ones so 
liable to rot in a damp soil, during their period 
of rest. It is possible that the new corms may 
have succumbed to the severe cold of last 
winter on account of their being not fully 
matured ; but G. Brenchleyensis is hardy.— 

A. F. R. 

718.—Plants for edging to a stream. 

—There are many plants which are suitable for 
such a position. Bambusa Metake, Tritoma 
Uvaria, T. glaucescens, Arundo conspicua, 
Gynerium argenteum (Pampas Grass), Phor- 
mium tenax, P. Colensoi, aud many sorts 
of Iris ; Bulrushes are pretty near the margin 
of a stream. They need not be actually in the 
water. Funkia Sieboldi, the Marsh Marigold 
(Caltha palustris), Osmunda gracilis, O. regalis 
(the RoyalFern), Solomon’s Seal, Spinea Aruncus, 
and S. venusta. In addition there are several 
kinds of flowering shrubs, which are most grace¬ 
ful when in bloom, drooping over the water. For 
instance, Berberis Darwini, Yellow Spanish 
Broom, Tamerix germanica, Laburnums, and 
Garrya elliptica.—S. P. 

786.— Flowers for a cold, clay soil.— 

Hollyhocks (seedlings preferably), Michaelmas 
Daisies, Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), 
Delphiniums, Lupines, Sweet Williams, Doroni- 
cuins, Rudbeckias, German Irises, Carnations 
(Cloves and hardy kinds), Pansies, Wallflowers, 
Perennial Poppies, Primroses (coloured and 
white single forms, the double kinds, as well as 
the fine hybrid varieties), Polyanthuses, Violets, 
Lilies of many kinds, including the Lily of the 
Valley, Phlox (Herbaceous), Pyrethrums (P. 
roseum vars.), Pentstemons, Auriculas, Cam¬ 
panulas in variety, and many others. With 
'.iberal culture Roses of the hardier kinds ought 
to thrive also, but take care to have all the 
plants worked on the Brier stock, the Manetti 
being utterly useless under such conditions.— 

B. C. R. 

- A soil such as this in question is one of 

the most disheartening so far as gardening is 
concerned, but the querist is looking in the right 
direction for proper plants. Tender summer 
things are out of the question, and I think 
annuals also, unless a very sunny spot is 
chosen for them, and the soil is made rather 
open by the addition of materials that would 
have that tendency. I will recommend a 
few plants that I know from actual experi¬ 
ence are likely to succeed, as they were 
the best flowers in a garden with one of the 
worst soils possible. For the spring the 
Primula family is a host in itself. There 
are lovely Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
Primroses, and some of the finer species of 
Primula, such as japonica, rosea, and dentieu- 
lata. Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna) is 
charming in spring on moist, heavy soil. Tufted 
Pansies might be grown in great quantities, but 
strong plants should be planted out in autumn 
each year to ensure success. These should be 
raised from cuttings, put in a rich light soil in 
.Tune, and shaded till rooted. Delphiniums, 
Tree and Herbaceous Paeonies, and Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis) would be grand and all-sufficient 
for the summer if the most is made of them. 
For the autumn come the Michaelmas Daisies, 
so fine and numerous and so certain of thriving 
that they will give one of the greatest displays 
of the year. Perennial Sunflowers, too, do well 
in stiff soil, and so do some of the Torch Lilies, 
Buch as Tritomas Uvaria, Sandersi, and nobilis, 
in a sunny spot. In such a case wisdom lies in 
making a bold feature of whatever is found to 
thrive.—A. H. 


780. — Thalictrum adiantifolium.— 

There is not the slightest difficulty in raising 
this plant from seed, and provided it has proper 
treatment, if no plants appear, I think it will 
clearly prove that the seed was not good. In 
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support of iny assertion. I may mention that 
I have a group of this plant in the flower garden, 
and the plants were raised from seed sown 
upon an open nursery border. The site was 
sunny and the soil light. A good percentage of 
plants was obtained.—A. H. 

707. — Crocus-bulbs. —Tho leaves will have 
died down before it is time to plant out the 
“ Geraniums,” and the bulbs can be dug up to 
be planted again in October, or earlier if the 
ground is ready for them, or the “Geraniums” 
can be planted amongst tho Crocus-bulbs. I 
grow beds of Crocuses in the flower garden, but 
tho bulbs are lifted once in three years only, so 
as to give the beds a good dressing of manure. 
“Geraniums” flower better when the ground is 
poor. In very rich soil they grow far too much 
to leaf.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

TEA ROSE ANNA OLLIVIER. 

There are few more interesting or more beau¬ 
tiful Tea Roses than this. In the unique form 
of its urn-shaped buds (figured on p. 182) it stands 
alone, whilst the gradual deepening of colour 
towards the base of the petals, both outside and 
inside, is another distinct quality. The buds 
are flesh or salmon tipped, and when half ex¬ 
panded are singularly beautiful. In addition, 
it is one of the most beautiful Roses imaginable 
by lamplight, and on this account is very suit¬ 
able for table decoration. A. 


789. — Rose in a greenhouse— As 

“ Andrew Maze ” has succeeded in raising such 
a nice plant of Gloire de Dijon Rose from a cut¬ 
ting, I think I can say with safety that he will 
succeed in the after-culture of it. It would be 
much better if the pipe he mentions was not 
glazed, as in that case it would be slightly 
porous. As for treatment, let “ A. Maze ” follow 
on the lines he has hitherto succeeded with sowell, 
giving a somewhat richer compost and paying 
due attention to syringing during the period of 
active growth. “ Andrew Maze ” does not give 
much idea of the size of his house w’hen he 
simply states the height to tho eaves—no length 
or size of span is given—but us he has grown 
the Rose so successfully up to the present, I 
feel he may safely be trusted to know if he has 
sufficient space for its accommodation. The light 
admitted by the 2 feet of glass below the eaves 
will be greatly in favour of the Rose and any 
other occupants of the house.—P. U. 

- The idea of using the glazed pipo in¬ 
stead of a flower-pot is a good one in such a 
case as yours, as it will bring the plant up to 
the light at once. The only objection to the 
use of the pipe is that greater care is required 
in watering ; the material of the pipe not being 
porous, the soil will not get so dry as that in 
an ordinary flower-pot. I advise you to stand 
the pipe on a bed of soil, so that the roots may 
find their way out at the bottom and into the 
bed. In setting the plant in the pipe do it in 
the same way as you would if dealing with an 
ordinary flower-pot.—J. C. C. 

790. — Rose-cuttings for budding.— 

The question raised by “ Cave Canem ” is a very 
wide one, and of considerable importance. 
There are, as he says, many species of the wild 
Brier, and some of which are of little, if any, 
service to rosarians as a stock for garden varie¬ 
ties of the Rose. It is somewhat difficult to say 
how one should distinguish the best variety, 
and, at the same time, it is no by no means 
necessary to confine one’s-self to a single species. 
Briefly, then, “Cave Canem” may take it that 
the strong-growing species are all more or less 
suitable. The most distinguishing characteristic 
of the Brier most generally in use is its larger 
leaves, and more robust as well as vigorous 
constitution. “Cave Canem” will see from 
this that the Rosa canina is not the only species 
that will answer his purpose ; in fact, it is a rare 
thing to see a bed of Briers that are all strictly 
of one species.—P. U. 

- You are quite right; the Rosa canina is 

the only one that is used as a stock for Roses, 
and it is quite necessary that when you get the 
cuttings you should secure them from the right 
plants. There aro, however, a considerable 
number of forms of wiltb Roses groyfing in 
various parts of the ctunb-fT^ id tfr#yj t^re so 


closely allied that nothing less than a botanical 
description will enable you to sec the difference. 
For this purpose you will not lind it difficult to 
single out the Dog Rose from the others. The 
growth is stouter and more erect. The prickles 
arc uniform in size and length, and hooked. 
Tho leaves are only slightly hairy, and without 
glands. You will also find t hat the prickles arc 
more numerous and formidable than on any 
others you arc likely to meet with.—J. C. C. 

735.— Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 
pots. —It is quite likely that tho plants arc 
having too much water ; the soil should be kept 
moist, but not constantly wet; a dose of liquid- 
manure twice a week would be an advantage if 
the plants are well furnished with roots. It is 
not always correct to give water at stated inter¬ 
vals ; it is much better to be guided by the state 
of the soil ; this, no doubt, is the reason why the 
plants named do not go on satisfactorily. When 
the flower-buds show colour, a little shade on 
the roof will prolong the flowers and preserve 
their colour much better.—S. F. 

- Being in an unheated greenhouse they 

should not require water nearly so often, and as 
the plants are in pretty full-sized pots there is 
even less reason for so frequent waterings, 
because the ball of soil tends to retain moisture 
longer than in the case where they are in, say, 
a 6-inch or 6^-inch size. Besides that, if the 
roots will not penetrate through all the soil, too 
much water will only tend to retard root action 
and sour the soil where the roots do not exist. 
I should say in the case where the root3 pretty 
well fill the pots, once watering in the morning 
of sunny days would be quite sufficient, and 
water should be withheld during dull or rainy 
weather unless the surface of the soil is dry. 
The plant of Merveille de Lyon has pushed out 
more shoots than it is capable of supporting. It 
would be best to remove a few of the weakest, 
leaving those which are an inch or more in 
length. Also remove any that are in a bad 
position, because the branches are apt to become 
crowded on account of its erect habit. This is 
especially noticed when the flowers expand. A 
little liquid-manure at this time would be of 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEEDING ELMS. 

Of Weeping Elms there are many, some being 
stiff and formal of outline, while others are 
decidedly easy and graceful. Probably the 
most popular of these is the Camperdown, 
which for elegance of outline and picturesque 
beauty has certainly no rival in the large family 
to which it belongs. If only for its long, glossy 
leaves, zigzag winding of tho peculiarly lithe 
branches and noble size to which it attains, 
the Camperdown Weeping Elm well merits that 
share of attention that has already been be¬ 
stowed upon it. Sometimes the growth under 
peculiarly favourable conditions is somewhat 
rank, the long shoots seeming as if to get away 
from the main contour of the tree—not a great 
fault, however, as few trees bear pruning and 
rectifying of their limbs and branches with less 
impunity than dothesevcral species and varieties 
of the Elm. Of the well-known American Elm 
(Ulmus americana) there is a very remarkable 
weeping form, but as it is of rapid growth and 
develops large, somewhat unwieldy limbs, its 
proper place is only where abundance of room 
can be given it. Weeping forms of the Scotch 
or Wych Elm may be found in abundance, some 
of them being well-marked varieties that remain 
constantundercultivation, which, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of all ; but amongst these none 
can equal for beauty of leafage and grace the 
beautiful variety here illustrated. Sometimes 
the trees are of bold growth, with weighty 
masses of foliage, while at other times a more 
uniform growth would seem to pervade the 
whole tree. There is a fine weeping Scotch Elm 
by the roadside at Bury St. Edmunds, but I 
rather fancy that I can recall a note in some of 
the daily papers telling of a fall of this mighty 
weeping tree. In comparing youth with old 
age in the Weeping Elm there is a great and 
distinct difference, tho mossy deep-green of the 
baby r tree giving place gradually to a thinner 
growth, smaller leaves, and a paler-green tint. 
There is another very distinct weeping form in 
that usually styled the Rough-leaved Wcep- 



The Weeping Wych Elm. 


service. Dryness of the atmosphere will tend to 
produce curling of the leaves ; the remedy i* 
in keeping the house moist or closer while the 
sun shines.—A. F. R. 

667.— Manure-water for fruit-trees. Roses, 
and Other plants.—If washing-powder has been used 
in the laundry, I certainly would not ndvise anyone to u«e 
the water for above purposes, as I have killed several 
plants by using soap-suds in which (here was some of this 
powder.—A. K. M, 


ing Elm (U. rugosa pendula), and which is 
totally different in appearance from any 
other of its kind. In contradistinction tonearly 
all Elms, the branches of this rough-leaved 
tree are small and supple, so that a more 
decided and refined weeping habit is the result. 
It, too, has fine full leaves of the deepest green 
and is of fairly rapid growth. The English Elm 
can also boast of- & good pendent form in U. 
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campestris pendula, with a refined air that is 
mainly brought about by small leaves and 
slender, drooping branches. As oftentimes 
hinted, great care and judgment are necessary 
in planting weeping trees, and the Elms offer no 
exception. Soil for the Elms is a point of no 
great study, for no one thinks of taking into 
consideration what the quality is, or whether it 


Dwarf French Bean * 
Illcstratid from 
Bedford. 


Canadian Wonder." Engraved for Gardkntno 
i photograph sent by Mr. W. Ntrman B'ake, 


will be suitable or not, but it is well at the 
same time t> bear in mind that fairly rich 
dampish loam produces by far the largest and 
prettiest specimens. A. 


762.— Growing Lilacs in pots.— These 
are best grown in an open position in good soil, 
planted out, and in autumn they are lifted with 
a mass of roots and potted. The plants should 
be placed in a forcing-house at or before Christ¬ 
mas. White Lilac is produced by forcing the 
lilac-coloured variety Charles X. in a dark 
room, a Mushroom-house, or similar place. The 
plants are usually imported from France, but 
theg can be prepared as well in this country.— 

799.— Daphne Mezereum.—I do not 
know that I can throw any light upon the cause 
of the sudden death of the jfiant, but cats can 
have had little or nothing to do with it. I have a 
group of this shrub, and two plants died out in 
just the same mysterious away, whilst all the 
others are still as healthy as could be wished. 
They are growing on a sunny slope with a south¬ 
western aspect, which is not most favourable, 
for although the plants flower profusely each 
spring and set berries, these never ripen, but 
fall prematurely, owing to excess of sun in 
summer.—A. H. 


771.— Stable and fowl-manure —The 

chemist says it is not good policy to mix lime 
with manure of any kind, because the lime 
liberates some of its manurial essences which 
may escape into the atmosphere. I imagine 
the loss from this source is not great, though 
in theory it may be right. At the same time I 
should not recommend fowl-manure to be mixed 
with stable-manure. The fowl-manure is more 
powerful, and difficult to apply safely in that 
way.—E. H. 

473.— Shading for a greenhouse.— For several 
years past I have used sour buttermilk and whitening for 
this purpose. I make the mixture about as thick as 
ordinary paint, and apply it in June or July with a 
com moil whitewash or oj^Tenbrush, as may A convenient. 
Unless in ease of excesst e rain', OL&rafil \xola till re¬ 
moved by hroeU —A ; . K. VI V_ 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

KIDNEY OR DWARF FRENCH BEANS. 
There are few, if any, more useful and quick¬ 
growing crops than these, and few more popular 
vegetables on the dining-table, yet amateurs 
are not generally fully alive to the ease with 
which they may be cultivated 
or even to their value and 
quality. In many instances they 
may not be needed at the same 
time that Runner Beans are 
plentiful; in others they are 
given the preference at all times, 
while in any case they are the 
first to be productive, and for 
this reason alone ought to be 
cultivated in every garden. 
The earliest crops should be 
grown on a warm or south bor¬ 
der, the middle of April being 
quite soon enough to sow the 
seed. Being naturally very ten¬ 
der plants, any thus early raised 
are liable to be destroyed by a 
moderately severe frost unless 
protected in some way, and the 
1 letter plan to be adopted by 
those who have the proper con¬ 
veniences is to sow the seed at 
once singly in 3-inch pots, and 
set them in heat to germinate. 
The seedlings, being early placed 
near the glass and duly hard¬ 
ened off somewhat, will soon be 
ready for planting out, and if 
they can be covered with hand- 
lights when these are taken off 
the Cauliflowers a good start 
will be made. About eight 
strong plants are sufficient for 
each hand-light, the latter being 
arranged closely together in 
rows with a little space between 
them. Very little further trou¬ 
ble need be taken with this 
crop beyond attending to the 
opening and closing of the 
hand-lights, theie being raised off the ground 
with tue aid of bricks, according as htad 
room is needed. Whether or not seed has been 
sown early in the open or plants raised in heat, 
a principal sowing ought to be made about the 
first week in May, a good succession being 
afforded if both an early and maincrop variety 
are got in at the same time. A sunny position 
and, if possible, moderately rich free-working 
soil ought to be devoted to this important crop, 
and thus treated the plants grow rapidly and 
strongly, a heavy early crop of tender pods 
resulting. In order to have 

A continuous supply of young pods it will be 
necessary to make several large or small sow¬ 
ings, according to the demands of the establish¬ 
ment, at rather less than monthly intervals up 
to the end of July. In no case is a rich or 
moist position needed or to be commended, this 
class of Bean succeeding well in comparatively 
poor sunny sites. Dwarf Beans succeed parti¬ 
cularly well when grown on the space between 
early got-out Celery trenches, a single line witli 
perhaps a row of Lettuces put out on each side 
being enough for each ridge. Crowded together 
anywhere they soon fail, and do not long 
remain productive unless the pods are kept 
closely gathered as fast as they are fully formed. 
If seed is saved, it should be from the earliest- 
raised rows, gathering young pods from these 
ceasing directly others are available from the 
next breadths, and in this manner the crop will 
ripen to a certainty. We invariably save several 
quarts of the variety preferred for forcing, as 
we are then certain of having sound new seed, 
which always germinates quickly and strongly. 
If there is a demand for dried Haricot Beans, 
then ought the white-seeded Longsword to be 
sown extensively and at once, this variety being 
very productive and more to be depended upon 
than the ordinary running Haricot varieties. 
Osborn’s Forcing is a very dwarf, quick-growing 
variety, and well adapted for sowing early, but 
Ne Plus Ultra is a heavier cropper and more 
continuous bearing, and for this reason is to be 
preferred. These, however, are not the only 
sorts suitable for the earliest as well as the 
latest crops, as at different times I have tried 
Syon Hovwe, Sir J. Paxton, Fulmer’* forcing, 


and Early Prolific, with good results, and there 
is no reason why those who have them in stock 
should not rely upon them for this season at 
any rate. The rows of either of the preceding 
may well be disposed eighteen inches apart, the 
seed being sown thinly and covered with 3 inches 
of soil, and the plants duly thinned out to about 
6 inches apart. There are several very produc¬ 
tive varieties distributed by Continental seeds¬ 
men, but nearly all that I have tried have failed 
to find favour in this country. For the 

Main crop I yet prefer eitherCanadian Wonder 
(here figured) or Negro Longpod, the former pro¬ 
ducing the largest pods, while the latter has the 
advantage in point of colour. These, being 
vigorous growers, ought to receive more room, 
the rows being 2 feet or rather more apart, and 
the plants thinned to a distance of not less than 
9 inches apart. All the support needed by the 
more dwarf early varieties can be given by 
simply well-moulding them up ; but, in addition 
to thus drawing up tne soil on either side to the 
stems of the stronger growers, these also well 
repay for being lightly staked up. Kept upright 
and given good room, they grow taller, branch 
freely, and yield a profusion of long, clean, 
straight pods, which are valuable either for home 
use or exhibition purposes. For the benefit of the 
inexperienced I may add that one row, or several 
short ones equal to a length of 20 feet, are usually 
sufficient at one time for all other than com¬ 
paratively large establishments, one quart of 
seed thinly sown thus going a long way. Blanks 
may be made good by tiansplanting with a 
trowel. M. 

763.— Cucumbers in a frame.— Cucum¬ 
bers will always pay for some warm manure (a 
mixture of stable-manure and leaves is best), but 
to give them a start the size of the hot-bed should 
be in proportion to the season of the year. If 
started early in the year, say before the middle 
of February, the bed should not be less than 
4 feet high at back and 3 feet high at front, and 
should be a foot wider on all sides than the 
frame. The manure should be thrown into a 
heap to ferment, and be turned and intermixed 
for a period of at least ten days. The bed should 
be built up with moderate firmness, so that the 
heat may oe steady and lasting. In making a 
bed for Cucumbers now there is not the same 
necessity for a large quantity of manure, still a 
couple of feet of the same, covered with 
new, turfy loam, is a great help in giving the 
plants a start and getting them into bearing 
quickly. Set out the plants as soon as the soil 
is warmed through, and when only a small 
quantity of manure is used it is not likelv to 
get too hot. Plants for a frame should be 
stopped when two rough leaves have been made, 
and then several shoots will break out, and 
these should be pegged down, and the leaders 
pinched in when they have grown 18 inches long. 
After the second stopping there will soon be 
plenty of fruit. It is a good plan to rub or pinch 
off some of the young shoots when quite small 
if there is any reason to suppose the frame will 
be too much crowded with growth, and besides 
thus thinning or disbudding the bearing shoots 
should be stopped one point beyond the fruit. 
If this stopping is not attended to, the frame 
soon gets filled with long, naked shoots, which 
must ultimately be cut out or shortened back 
considerably. To keep Cucumbers in good 
bearing trim frequently dressing over is neces¬ 
sary to remove tendrils and stop the young 
growth. Plants in a house kept warm to induce 
the quick growth of the Cucumbers require more 
attention than when grown in frames. Frequent 
top-dressings are very beneficial, and after the 
plants have been in bearing some time stimulants 
must be given freely. All fruits should be cut 
as soon as large enough for use. —E. H. 

723.— Culture of Broccoli.—From the 
middle to the end of March is the best time to 
sow all varieties of Broccoli. If the right 
sorts are chosen a regular succession of heads 
can be had without the occasion to sow the 
seeds at intervals. Where so many persons 
fail in growing good Broccoli is in two ways 
First, the plants are spoilt in the seed-bed before 
they are planted out by being sown too thick 
and drawn up weakly ; secondly, the planting 
into the open quarters is too long deferred, 
which prevents a free and early growth being 
made. If this is not done before the autumn seta 
in it is not possible to have good heads of 
Bropcplj All my ay«d U sown about the time 
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named in beds rather thinly on a west border, 
and from there the plants are drawn when about 
4 inches or 5 inches high, and planted with a 
dibber in rows 2 feet wide, the plants 22 inches 
apart, choosing showery weather for putting 
them out. The land does not need to be very 
rich to grow good Broccoli; if it is there is a 
risk of the plants being injured during the 
winter by hard frosts, owing to the stems being 
sappy. Stiff land ought to bo deeply dug pre¬ 
vious to planting in ; soil of a light character 
should not be made so light just before planting. 
The plants succeed better on firm ground. Slugs 
are very troublesome to plants newly put out. 
Repeated dustings of unslaked lime is the best 
remedy, and surface-stirring of the soil, which 
not only disturbs the haunts of the slugs, but 
encourages a quicker growth. An important 
point is that of making a good selection of sorts. 
Michaelmas White, Sutton’s Winter Mammoth, 
Leamington, and Late Queen W'ill provide a con¬ 
stant supply of heads from October until end of 
May if Uie weather is at all favourable and 
plants in number are put out.—S. P. 

713.—Treatment of Cucumbers.— 

A frame, 6 feet long and 8 feet wide, will 
hold two plants ; it is not wise to crowd them, 
far better allow plenty of space for the branches 
and leaves ; the results will be much more satis¬ 
factory. Form a hillock of soil—say about a 
bushel—in the centre of each light at such a 
distance from the glass that the leaves will not 
touch it, but be close to it. A compost of two 
parts loam to one of partly-decayed horse-manure 
or leaf-soil is the best. Pinch out the point of 
the plant when 1 foot long to induce other 
shoots to grow, peg the growth down to the soil 
as it proceeds, and continue to pinch the point 
out of each shoot as each fresh foot of growth is 
made, until the frame is full. Afterwards 
remove surplus shoots, allow only sufficient 
growth in the frame to admit of the leaves 
developing thoroughly, avoid the slightest 
s/mptom of overcrow'ding, constantly cut out old 
shoots which have borne fruit and fill in their 
place with new growth, also remove decayed old 
leaves. Do not allow weeds to grow in the 
frame. As fast as the roots come through on 
the surface cover them w’ith a little fresh com¬ 
post. Nothing is needed to set the fruit, 
excepting keeping the plants in good health, or 
obtaining seed from the plants—but this is not to 
be advised where a home supply of fruit is the 
object. Maintain a temperature during the 
day-time in the frame as near 70 degs. as possible 
in warm weather ; in cold it may drop down 
10 degs. without any danger. Do not admit 
air at both ends of the frame at the same time, 
-which will create a draught over the plants, 
which is not good for them ; tilt the light a little 
at the highest end of the frame. Close the frame 
about 3 p.m. each day and sprinkle the foliage 
at the same time with tepid water to create a 
moist atmosphere during dry and hot weather ; 
in the case of dull or wet weather avoid the 
moistening of the leaves. When Cucumbers are 
growing freely they cannot well have too much 
water in reason, providing the drainage is all 
right—say a good soaking once a week, and 
occasionally this may be done with liquid- 
manure. At all times use tepid water ; that 
which is cold will not only check the growth of 
the plants but create mildew and decay of the 
fruit in a small state.—S. P. 


785.— Treatment of Potatoes.— If the 

land was not previously manured or when 
planting the Potatoes, a top-dressing would be 
beneficial to the crop, applying it previously to 
earthing up the Potatoes. Nothing is better 
for this purpose than kainit and superphos- 

E hate, 1 cwt. of the former to 2 cwt. of the 
itter per acre, sprinkled on the surface before 
a shower, if possible, and before earthing up is 
done.—S. P. 


-I presume some manure, more or less, was employed 

when planting the Potatoes. If so, your best plan will be 
to sprinkle some sulphate of ammonia thinly between the 
rows just before earthing-up; 2 cwt. will be plenty for the 
entire plot. If no manure were used, some good guano 
applied as above will give the best results.—B. C. R. 

-If the ground is rich, it would not need anything, 

but if poor a dressing of guano would be the best stimu¬ 
lant. Nitrate of soda causes a good growth, but is not so 
lasting in its effects as guano.—J. D. E. 


787.—Cucumbers turning yellow.— 

The cause of Cucumberartiffnjii " * 

they have received a ch^k j 


may have been caused by too much water creat¬ 
ing a stagnation at the roots owing to defective 
drainage, or the water may have been used too 
cold. Tepid water ought always to be given, 
both for root watering and syringing also. Cu¬ 
cumbers are all the better for daily syringings 
in hot and dry weather, especially if done early 
—say before four p.m. This creates a humid 
atmosphere, which these plants enjoy. The 
temperature named, 60 degs. to 70 "degs., is 
about right. Examine the soil down to the 
roots by digging a hole with a trowel. If too 
wet, withhold water for a time ; if too dry, 
give a heavy soaking until every particle of it is 
wetted.—S. P. 

797. — Growing Tomatoes. — I cannot 
understand so many people wanting to grow' 
their plants of this now indispensable fruit- 
vegetame in pots. When planted out, if only 
in small mounds or a ridge of soil laid on the 
greenhouse-bed or stage, they not only require 
far less frequent applications of water and liquid- 
manure, but also make a more vigorous growth, 
set better, and produce something like double 
the crop of plants in pots. The only circum- 
stances in which pot-culture is advisable is when 
the plants cannot be conveniently managed in 
any other way. If necessary, place one plant 
in an 11-inch or 12-inch pot or two in the 15-inch 
size, and grow with single stems. Kinds of 
dwarf growth and free setters, such as Confer¬ 
ence, are the best for pot-culture. To get plenty 
of fruit feed your plants well, ventilate freely, 
and fertilise the blossoms by hand daily.— 
B. C. R. 

779.— Tomato growing.— If you take my 
advice you will not grow the plants in pots at 
all, but in a ridge of soil laid on the staging near 
the glass or outside wall. In this way the plants 
grow stronger than in pots, producing more fruit, 
and do not require half the labour and care in 
watering. A bushel of soil to each plant is 
amply sufficient, and this should consist of rather 
rough turfy-loam, mixed with a very little 
decayed manure and rough grit, or burnt soil. 
If the staging is open—formed of laths or narrow 
boards—lay down some slates first. Let the 
plants stand 18 inches apart, or, in other words, 
put out twelve on each side. Keep each to a 
single stem (the prime or main shoot), pinching 
out all laterals as soon as seen, and tie the 
fonner up as they grow to wires, stretched 
transversely 9 inches or 10 inches from the glass, 
and about a foot apart. If you want to make 
the most of the space you may have an inner 
row of plants on each side, or even two, placing 


in 9-inch or 10-inch pots, and taking up one 
shoot to each, trained to an upright stake. As 
soon as the point of the plant reaches the glass 
stop it, and with plenty of liquid-manure you 
will find this variety crop heavily on plants 
only 4 feet or 5 feet high.—B. C. R. 

HOUSE) & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CACTI FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 

Some of the Cactus tribe are of the easiest cul¬ 
ture forwindowadornment,and few plants give so 
ample a return in lbvely flowers for very slight 
trouble. Even in cottage windows at this time 
may be seen specimens of the old scarlet type, 
covered with blooms, the silky white tassels 
which hang from each flower giving a fine effect. 
But the seedlings which have been raised in 
recent years are far in advance of the old type, 
hybridisation having improved them greatly, 
and those who are interested in window' garden¬ 
ing can scarcely do better than to procure a 
few specimens or a collection of these lovely 
flowers. Thalia, a deep crimson, shot with 
pure violet, is magnificent, and Vesta, a large 
creamy-white variety, should be grown for con¬ 
trast. Those who admire soft tints will prefer 
Jessica, a pale lovely pink ; Sirius, too, of a fine 
rose colour, is a glorious blossom, and Olivette 
is brighter carmine. The darkest of all is 
Nestor, of a deep-purple tint, shot with crimsor. 
These six constitute some of the best Cacti in 
cultivation, and may be selected now, set with 
innumerable buds. Their cultivation is of the 
simplest description. Plenty of water (they love 
to stand in a saucer) during their flow'ering 
season, and a sunny window is all they need ; 
the supply of w'ater being continued through the 
summer (when they make their growth), and 
gradually diminished during October, giving 
scarcely any water from the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber until the end of February. During this dor¬ 
mant period the plants should be moved away 
from the window, and they can be kept safely 
in any place where the temperature does not 
fall to freezing-point, only very occasional 
watering being desirable, just enough to pre¬ 
vent the fleshy leaves from becoming flaccid 
and wrinkled. When March arrives, they 
should be replaced in the window, as near the 
glass as possible, and supplied with saucers, 
these being filled every morning with warm, 
but not too hot, water. At the same time the 
dust of the winter may be removed with a 
paint-brush and clean tepid water, and the hard 



Our Readers’ Illustrations : White Cactus in flower in a window greenhouse. Engraved 
for Gardening Illustrated fronTa photograph sent by “ A Subscriber.” 


them 18 inches apart, and arranging the plants 
diagonally with the first row. This secondary 
row or rows of plants may be in pots, as they 
will not be so much exposed as the others, and 
I should recommend you to use, for these rows 
at least, the variety Conference, growiug them 


upper soil changed, without disturbing the sur¬ 
face roots, for a little fresh compost. In a short 
time flower-buds will appear at the edges of the 
leaves, and with a good supply of water (to 
which a little clear soot-wat$r may be added) w. 11 
! swell rapidly, until the plant becomes a mass of 
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bloom. Each of these should be removed directly 
it fades, to avoid exhausting the plant, and the 
opening buds should be turned to the sunshine, or 
they sometimes drop off. These Cacti may be pro¬ 
pagated very easily by cuttings ; a leaf, or even 
a part of a leaf, cleanly cut from the old plant, 
can be laid aside to dry for a day or two in the 
shade, and then inserted firmly in a small pot 
of sandy soil (without manure), well drained, 


FL*. 1.— U.'jmanthrs toxicarma. 

when it will soon strike root, and can be removed 
to a slightly larger pot in October. Any ordin¬ 
ary soil of a light sandy nature and not too rich 
will suit a Cactus, and they do best when not 
often repotted. Top-dressing and weak liquid- 
manure at the time of flowering will support a 
plant for years in the same pot, which, however, 
should be well and carefully drained. 

J. L. R. 


726.— Treatment of a “Jersey” Lily. 

—This Lily, always kept in a room, and flower¬ 
ing every year, is, no doubt, sickly for want of 
the open air. These plants, growing out-of- 
doors in Jersey, are almost hardy, and will not 
bear too much coddling. The pot should be 
placed in a small box full of fine ashes, plunged 
to the rim, and this put in a sunny place out-of- 
doors, on the “ leads,” or outside a window will 
do, if no garden ground is available. Let the 
bulb gradually ripen its leaves after flowering 
in this position, giving it at this time a slight 
mulch or layer of thoroughly rotten stable- 
manure from an old hot-bed over the surface 
soil of the pot. It will in this way recover its 
strength, and should be lifted indoors and 
placed in a room, where frost does not penetrate 
in October, giving it, however, all the air 
possible when the w’eather is mild and open. 
It would be better in the sunny window of a 
bedroom without fire than in a sitting-room, 
moving it, however, away from the glass during 
severe frost. As the spring advances it should 
be placed out of-doors again, except during 
sharp frost, and, when the flower begins to 
open, it can be removed from the box of ashes 
and brought into the sitting-room for the time 
of flowering. Care must be taken that there 
are no worms in the manure supplied. It 
should be mixed with two tablespoonfuls of 
soot, brushed from the chimney, and allowed to 
become dry before using, when all insects will 
leave it, as they object to soot and dryness. 
The bulb must not be allowed to become dust- 
dry at any timo, especial care being taken to 
supply water to tne leaves after flowering, 
though in diminished quantity.—J. L. R. 

Digitized by GpOOQIC 


INDOOR PLANTS- 

BLOOD-FLOWERS (H.EMANTHUS). 
The genus Haemanthus, belonging to the natu¬ 
ral order Amaryllidea?, contains about three 
dozen distinct species of greenhouse or cool 
stove plants, and is indigenous to Africa, the 
greater part being found in the southern parts 
of this large continent. From a horti¬ 
cultural point of view they may be di¬ 
vided into two classes, one embracing 
the species with long petioles or which 
produce their leaves on a special stem, 
and the other section containing the 
numerous forms with generally com¬ 
pressed bulbs composed of a few thick 
scales and spreading, oblong, leathery 
leaves, which spring direct from the 
bulbs. The first section undoubtedly 
contains the finest species and varieties, 
and to this class belongs the Harman thus 
natalensis (see Fig. 2 on page 187). 
This Hremanthus is one of the most 
easily accommodated and one of the 
readiest to flower ; it has a nearly globose 
bulb of about 3 inches in diameter, and 
attains a height of 3 feet and more, the 
leaves numbering six to nine ; these are 
oblong and of a bright-green. The pe¬ 
duncle is produced at the same time as 
the leaves and bears a very dense umbel 
composed of hundreds of flowers with 
pale orange-coloured stamens and styles ; 
it is not very showy flowered, but the 
habit of the plant is decidedly orna¬ 
mental. Very fine specimens may be ob¬ 
tained by growing the bulbs in large pots 
in a well-enriched leaf-soil which haw 
not been too much pressed ; repotting 
is only needed every two or three years. 
During the resting period any dry 
place from which frost can be excluded 
will do for the bulbs, and in summer an 
airy greenhouse, where the pots can be 
plunged into some moisture-retaining 
material, will suit the plants. Under 
the same treatment will also thrive such 
fine species as the old H. puniceus and 
the bright-coloured H. magnificus, with 
its two or three garden varieties. A little 
more warmth is required where the brilliant 
H. multiflorus is grown, this being a native 
of the tropical African regions. It appears 
that this species has a very wide range, for 
it has come in collections of botanical tra 
vellers, who visited the remotest parts of 
Africa, and was named H. abyssinicus by Her¬ 
bert from specimens gathered in Abyssinia, 
while the same or a similar plant has of late 
years been introduced from Sierra Leone under 
the name of H. Kalbreyeri. In point of 
gorgeous beauty it finds a strong rival in the 
more recently introduced H. Katherime, which 
came from Natal in 1877, and was named by 
Mr. Baker after Mrs. Katherine Saunders, the 
wife of the late famous patron of horticulture. 
This truly magnificent species has a stem of 
about half-a-foot high, with four to six oblong 
leaves ; the flowering-stem is very stout, and 
bears a magnificent, very dense umbel of bright 
red flowers. It seems that this Haemanthus 
does not require a special resting period, as it 
generally retains its foliage throughout the 
winter ; at that time a temperature of about 
45 degs. to 50 degs. Fahr. will be sufficient. 
The species belonging to the second section are 
rather numerous, and the greater part of these 
are summer-flowering, the strong, leathery 
leaves generally being produced after the blooms 
have faded. They can be wintered in a cool- 
house, and are best placed outside in summer. 
Some of the most usually grown species are H. 
albiflos, H. sanguineus, including H. coccineus, 
H. tigrinus, and H. toxicarius (Fig. 1 on this 
page), and a few others. V. T. 


643.— Striking cuttings of a Lemon- 
scented Verbena. —Cuttings of the young 
shoot8 3 in. long, cut square across below a joint, 
dibbled firmly into sandy soil around the edge 
of a 4-inch pot, and plunged into a gentle bottom 
heat in a propagating-case in the Cucumber or 
Melon-house, will strike root readily now if 
shaded from bright sun. If the convenience of a 
propagat ing-case or pit does not exist, plunge the 
potina larger one, fillingthe sideswith soil, sand. 



or Cocoa-nut-fibrc refuse, sinking it low enough 
to admit of a square of glass being laid on the 
top of the larger pot without crushing the out¬ 
ings. Stand the pot on the hot-water pipes in 
the vinery, or anywhere else where a moist heat 
can be obtained.—S. P. 

714. — Sowing seeds of various 
plants. —The owner of a small greenhouse will 
not be very successful in raising seedling 
Azaleas and Camellias. Carnation seeds should 
be sown at once in pots, and be planted in the 
open garden to produce their flowers. Cine¬ 
rarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas are green¬ 
house plants, and the seeds may be sown in a 
hot-bed ; but the plants will do best in frames, 
where they may be grown on during the 
summer.-J. D. E. 

708.—Use of a concrete-built pit.— 

As Cucumbers are mentioned it may be pre¬ 
sumed the pit is heated. If so, Gloxinias 
might be grown in it admirably during the 
summer and autumn months, though they would 
require to be shaded from hot sun in the after¬ 
noon. Or it might be utilised (with or without 
a slight artificial warmth) for raising Chinese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, to bloom next winter and spring; these 
also would need to be shaded. Or, if something 
of a more utilitarian description is desired, 
the place might be planted with Tomatees, 
whicn, if got to work at once, would produce 
plenty of fruit in July, August, and September, 
if not later. There are plenty of uses for such 
a structure, and the best guide will be the 
requirements or desires of the owner.—B. C. R. 

623.— Striking cuttings of Genista 
fr&grans. —As a rule, after the plants have 
done flowering they are cut in to within an eye or 
two of the base of the last season’s growth, when 
they quickly throw out fresh shoots. These 
should be taken off, when 3 inches long, with a 
small portion of old wood attached, commonly 
kuown as a “heel.” These, dibbled around 
the sides of a 3-inch pot in sandy soil, placing 
the pot under a bell-glass in a gentle bottom- 
heat and kept shaded, striko root quickly and 
soon grow into nice little plants if potted off into 
2^-inch pots directly they are rooted. After 
that a temperature of 55 degs. by night, w ith a 
rise of 10 degs. by day, will suit the plants.— 
S. P. 

792.—Treatment of a White Azalea. 

—It would do no harm to remove the shoots that 
are growing from the base of the plant. It is 
just possible that these shoots may belong to the 
stock of a vigorous-growing variety, and not the 
white one at all ; but even if the plant should 
have been propagated from a cutting it would 
be better not to allow shoots to grow up from the 
base ; it is better to keep it to a single main 
stem.—J. D. E. 

767.—Amaryllis equestris (Barba- 
does Lily). —This is a spring-flowering species 
of no great merit, and could be wintered very 
well in a greenhouse from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded. It is one of the oldest cultivated species, 
having been known so long ago as the year 1698. 
It was introduced into this country by Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Pitcairn in 1778. Early in the year the 
bulbs should be planted in flower-pots of rather 
rich soil, and started to grow in a stove or 
warm greenhouse. The soil they grow best in 
is good yellow loam, a little peat and leaf-mould, 
with some decayed manure and sand. When in 
flower the plants may be placed in a cool green¬ 
house, where they will remain much longer in 
good condition.—J. D. E. 

774.—Treatment of Himantophyllum 
miniatum. —This plant, which has thrown 
up fifteen spikes of bloom, is a very good speci¬ 
men indeed. It may be repotted into a 15- 
inch or 16-inch pot; or it may be divided 
into two or more plants, and this could 
be done as soon as the flowering period is over. 
The plants should be repotted into good soil, 
being careful to save as many roots as possible, 
and they will soon become well established in a 
moist plant stove or hot-house. Each plant 
will form a good flowering specimen by the end 
of the season.—J. D. E. 

- Without it is wishful to increase the 

stock of plants it would not be wise to divide 
the specimen, which is a very fine one. This 
variety flowers freely when the roots arc 
cramped in the pots, and the plant is well fed. 
If there is room -in. the ppt give a top-dressing 
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of two parts loam to one of cow-dung, partly 
decayed—say an inch thick all over the surface. 
Failing this, sprinkle a small portion of bone- 
meal, or some other fertiliser, over the surface, 
just colouring the soil, watering it in with clean 
water. Maintain the foliage in a clean state by 
sponging the leaves with soapy water, and freely 
syringing the plants.—S. P. 

620.— Hoya bella. —This will not do in a 
greenhouse border ; it requires a warm house to 
grow it well. It might be moved to the greenhouse 
for two or three months in summer, but it is 
really a stove plant, and succeeds best iu a pot, 
though I have had it do well in a basket sus¬ 
pended from the roof of a warm house. I con¬ 
sider Hoya bella is the most delicate of all the 
Hoyas. It succeeds best in very fibry peat 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of sharp sand and 
broken charcoal added to keep the soil open.— 
E. H. 

777 —Double Red Zonal Pelargoniums.— The 
two best Double Red “Geraniums" for supplying quan¬ 
tities of flowers for cutting winter and summer are F. V. 
Raspail and Turtle’s Surprise, and as the last-named is an 
improved sport from the first, it will probably in time 
supersede the old favourite.—E. H. 

-F. V. Raspail is the best Double Zonal of its colour 

(crimson-scarlet) for cutting, and may be obtained at any 
nursery’ for little more than the price of the old Vesuvius. 
Turtle’s Surprise is almost exactly similar as regards the 
flowers, but the habit is much more dwarf and compact. 
Goldflnder (orange scarlet) is also an excellent kind for 
cutting. The two last run from 0d. to Is. each—B. C. R. 

736.— Heating a small greenhouse. 

—“Amateur” is right so far in supposing 
that either a small coil set in brickwork or a 
flue would prove the best means of heating a 
house of about 12 feet by 9 feet. But a coil of 
1^-inch piping would be unnecessarily large. 
1-inch would be ample, and even f-inch tubing 
quite large enough; but under the circum¬ 
stances I should give the flue the preference. 
Do not sink the flue ; just build it on the sur¬ 
face, or even raise it a little if more convenient. 
Let the first 5 feet or 6 feet consist of brickwork, 
9 inch by 9-inch internally, and the rest may 
be constructed of 6-inch glazed sanitary pipes 
with sockets, put together with cement. Place 
the furnace, or at least the feeding-door, &c., 
outside the house, though the furnace itself, if 
built inside and covered in, will make a capital 
hot-bed if desirable. One of a foot wide and deep 
(inside) and 18 inches long will be large 
enough for your house. A boiler of any kind 
should always be fixed well below the level of 
the pipes.—B. C. B. 


769.— Management of Arum Lilies.— 

Arum Lilies may be left out all winter if the 
crowns are well protected, but if exposed to 
frost they will die. I once, many years ago, 
had a pond in the centre of the kitchen garden, 
the margins of which were planted with Arum 
Lilies. They died down in winter, but the 
water was deep enough to keep the crowns 
from freezing, and they always grew vigorously 
in spring and flowered freely in summer.— 
E. H. 

760.— Wireworm.— There is no prepara 
tion known to me that will effectually destroy 
wireworm when the crop is upon the ground. 
It is a very troublesome pest, and remains 
for about three year3 in the soil before pass¬ 
ing into the insect stage. Dressing the ground 
when there is no crop upon it with gas-lime is 
recommended, and if a good coating is applied 
and just lightly forked in I have no doubt many 
would be killed, but a heavy dressing of gas-lime 
would prevent any crops growing again on the 
soil for some months. I believe there is no 
better plan than to trap them by cutting slices 
of Carrots and transfix the slices with a pointed 
stick, bury them 2 inches or 3 inches in the 
ground, and examine them every two days. I 
caught hundreds in a Vine-border by planting a 
row or tw’o of Dahlias. They crowded round 
the stems in such numbers that I destroyed 
forty-six feasting on one Dahlia-plant at one 
time. Rape-cake put in the ground will, it is 
said, destroy them.—J. D. E. 

727. — Galvanised iron cistern for 
rain-water.— Those who say that rain-water 
kept in a galvanised iron cistern is injurious to 
plants cannot have had much experience with 
them. I have used them for the last quarter of a 
century with all classes of plants, and never saw 
a plant of any kind injured thereby. Perhaps 
there might be a chprnee the first fime the 
cistern was filled * 


pf s^eopt|isultan 



being mixed with the water, which might do 
harm to certain plants ; but after the first month 
or so the danger would pass away. There is 
no need to paint the tanks.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM PHAL.ENOPSIS. 
This, perhaps, is better known under the name 
of O. Miltonia phahenopsis. It was first intro¬ 
duced to Europe by M. Linden, of Brussels, a 
little over forty years ago, and for some long 
time afterwards it was a rare plant in our collec¬ 
tions. “A. Widness” sends me a beautiful 
flower of it, asking for details of its cultivation? 
In the early days of its being amongst us I used 
to grow it in the cool-house, and flower it there 
too ; but I am usually told now that it requires 
somewhat warmer treatment, and I think that 
is so, but as when given more warmth the 
lants are subjected to thrips in a great degree, 
hesitate to recommend this plan to my readers. 
I do not think the plant objects to a warm, 
moist atmosphere in the day-time, but the tem¬ 
perature should fall low at night, and the 
atmosphere should at all times be well charged 
with moisture by night as well as by day ; but, 
above all things, I think in such a house so 
managed the stage on which the plants stand 
should be cool and moist, and not subjected to 
the drying influence from the hot-water pipes. 
Naturally this Orchid inhabits moist, shady 
positions, and therefore such treatment is quite 
necessary under cultivation, and it grows at a 
lower elevation than does O. crispum and 
0. Pescatorei ; but with these species it will 
thrive well enough through the summer-time. 
In the winter the plants should be removed into 
* house that does not fall below 55 degs., in 
which a thoroughly moist atmosphere is main¬ 
tained. Tne bulbs and leaves are very pale- 
green in colour, and seldom exceed 10 inches in 
height, but they sometimes do attain to a foot. 
The scape bears some three or five flowers, 
which are flat, and each some 2 inches or 
2h inches across, as in the blossom before me. 
The sepals and petals are pure-white, as also is 
the colour of the lip, which is 
deeply bilobed in front, and there 
blotched and streaked with pink 
and purple, giving it a very 
unique and pleasing appearance ; 
the side lobes are also streaked 
with faint lines of a pinkish hue. 

It lasts a long time in full beauty ; 
but this should not be extended 
to its greatest limit. The plant 
should be potted in well-drained 
pots of not too large a size, and 
the soil should consist of good 
brown peat-fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, well mixed. 

The potting should be done 
irmly, and not too great an 
amount of material be placed 
about the roots; and as the plant 
likes to bo always kept in a moist 
condition everything should be 
maintained in a sweet and sound 
condition about it. This Odonto- 
glossum is so small and delicate 
that it cannot withstand any 
sour or rotten material to lie 
next it, so in the event of the 
soil showing the least sign of 
decay, let it be removed forth¬ 
with. Matt. Bramble. 


Cattleya, and was known and grown by the 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, under the name 
of Epidendrum violaceum, and after Lindley 
had dedicated the large-lipped labiata to Mr. 
Cattleya, then living at Barnet, in Herts, this 
Epidendrum was added to the family under the 
designation of Cattleya Loddigesi ; but now the 
last named plant is reckoned as different from 
that given at the head of this article, and it was 
called C. Harrisoniae, whilst the variety violacea, 
sent by “ Mrs. B.,” is recognised by being more 
deeply coloured. C. Harrisonuw is usually 
longer in the slender stem-like growths, bearing 
upon the points a pair of thick and fleshy leaves, 
from between which the flowers appear, the 
scape bearing some three to five flowers, each 
of which measures about 4 inches across, 
the sepals and petals being of a rich, deep 
rosy-purple ; the lip is rolled over the 
column at the base, and on the outside is of the 
same shade of colour as the sepals and petals. 
The front lobe is reflexed and fringed on thd 
edge ; the colour is rosy-purple, the disc being 
orange-yellow, withnumerousraisedlines. There 
is no wonder that Mrs. B. expresses her great 
satisfaction with it, for no flower is more suited 
for personal adornment, and it can be worn for 
a very long time by a lady without showing any 
signs of distress ; and when taken oft'the blossom 
should have the end of the stem cut off with a 
sharp knife and put into a glass of water, when 
it will be as fresh for use the next day as if just 
cut from the plant. This Cattleya when doing 
well produces flowers twice in the season, there¬ 
fore it is a real pleasure to grow. It flowers 
first during the months of April and May, and 
the second crop comes on about the end of 
August and in the beginning of September. 
Now I hear some other lady reader exclaim : 
“ Yes, that is a plant I should much like. How 
can I grow it?’’ This can easily be done by 
all having an intermediate stove-house at their 
command, and in this the plant should be well 
exposed to the light, but it requires shading 
from the hot sun’s rays. It must be watered 
moderately when growing, and a moist atmos¬ 
phere maintained around it, and in the winter 
water should be given in only just sufficient 


CATTLEYA HARRISONLE 
VIOLACEA. 


Flowers of a very beautiful 
variety of this old plant come to 
me from “ Mrs. Bewley,” asking 
for its name, and expressing her 
great admiration for it, it being, 
she thinks, quite equal to the 
large-flowered C. Mosshe and C. 

Mendeli. Well, the first question is answered by 
the name at the head of this article. As the Cattleya 
labiata has been so much talked about during 
the past year or two, and the real plant reintro¬ 
duced by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, it will be 
as well to let my readers know’ that this Orchid, 
or one of its varieties, was known and in cul¬ 
tivation before Lindley established the genus 


g. 2.— Iiamianthus natalensis. (See page 1S6.) 

quantity to keep the bulbs in a plump condi¬ 
tion and no more. Either a pot or basket may 
be used. I prefer the former well drained, 
using for soil good brown peat-fibre, having 
just a little chopped Sphagnum Moss mixed 
with it, and the plant should have its rhizomes 
just raised above the pot's rim. 

ungir ;1 fre IMatt. Bramble. 
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712.— Orchids for a cold greenhouse. 

—Only the hardy Orchids can be successfully ! 
rown in a house that is not kept constantly 
eated through the winter months. Some of 
these are very beautiful, and all are interesting, 
and quite equal in these respects to many that 
require artificial warmth. A good selection 
would consist of Cypripediums spectabile, Cal- 
ceolus, pubescens, candidum, parvifiorum, and 
acaule, Orchis foliosa and papilionacea, and 
Bletia hyacinthina. With ordinary care these 
will increase in size and beauty every year, and, 
being sheltered from the vicissitudes of our 
climate, the blooms will last much longer in 
perfection than in the open air. Half fill the 
pots with drainage, putting some Moss on it to 
keep it open, and in potting bring the crowns 
above the level of the pots. Peat in small 
lumps with a little leaf-soil and chopped Sphag¬ 
num is the best compost for the Cypripediums, 
with the exception of Calceolus and candidum, 
which like a little loam with it. The Bletia 
should have peat and Sphagnum, and the Orchis 
about half of each, as they require a lot of 
water when growing.—J. C. B. 

FRUIT. 

77-s. -Fruit-trees for profit.— If I had a 
quarter of an acre of land to cover with fruit- 
trees, I should plant Standard Apples and Plums 
alternately, at not less than 30 feet apart, and 
fill beneath with Bush or Pyramid trees, which 
would begin hearing at once. Applcsonthe broad¬ 
leaved Paradise are very profitable for small 
gardens. There is no long waiting time for the 
crop, but when the Standard trees are fully de¬ 
veloped they will bear sacks of fruit where the 
dwarf trees only bear pecks ; and on land that 
is going to be devoted altogether to fruit culture 
I should not altogether give up the standard. 
A good deal may he said agaiust it, but once 
get the trees properly developed, and from their 
large surface they must of necessity in a good 
year carry immense quantities of fruit if the 
right kinds are planted. There are a good many 
“ ifa” in this, I know, but when one possesses the 
freehold of the land, a littlo waiting for results 
may not be a loss in the end.—E. H. 

- The chief merits of Standard trees are 

that you can cultivate a good portion of the 
ground beneath them, and that after they come 
into bearing they, in a good fruit year, will pro¬ 
duce a greaterquantity of fruit over a given space. 
The merits of Pyramid tree3 arc that they come 
into bearing sooner, and that many sorts of 
Apples can be grown in this form that are 
unsuitable for Standards. I do not think the 
Pyramid is a profitable form of tree for 
your purpose. If I was dealing with only 
a quarter of an acre of ground I should 
plant Standard trees of the following Apples: 
Blenheim Orange, Dumelow’s Seedling, Annie 
Elizabeth, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Here¬ 
fordshire Keeping. The remaining Apples that 
I wanted I should cultivate in the form of 
Bushes. For this form of tree my selection of 
sorts would be: Lord Suffiehl, Lord Grosvenor, 
Kcklinville Seedling, Rymer, Beauty of Kent, 
Pved Astrachan, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, and Clay gate Pear- 
main. I would only plant Pears with a view 
for home consumption, with, of course, a judici- 
select ion of Plums and Cherries.—J. C. C. 

783.— Grape “ Ohasselas Musque.”—I 

expect the border in which this Viue is growing 
is too rich and too deep for such a delicate-eon- 
stitutioned sort of Grape as this is. The cracking 
propensity of which you complain is an inherent 
weakness that the most skilful cultivators could 
not prevent twenty-five years ago, when this 
sort was grown more frequently than now. If 
you wish to retain your Vine I advise you to 
lift it in the autumn and confine its roots to a 
shallow and narrow border, and to give them 
only moderate supplies of water. I quite 
agree with you that well-ripened fruit of this 
Grape is delicious wlieh you can get it; but 
that is so uncertain that few people are prepared 
to give the Vine room. It is for that reason 
that it has been discarded from so many gardens. 
—iL C. C. 

-- This is an excellent early ripening Grape 

of a rich Muscat flavour. It has also been ex¬ 
tensively grown under the name of Josling’s St. 
Alban's and other synonymns. Like some other 
Grapes, it comes trucjfrofh seeds; bull, nnfor. 
Digitized by WlC 


tunately, all the progeny of it have the same 
bad characteristic of the berries cracking. I 
have grown this Grape very successfully, as I 
have other varieties liable to crack, such as 
Madrcsfield Court (black), by keeping the roots 
dry when the berries have passed through the 
stoning period. As soon as Grapes show signs 
of colouring it is usual to give a thorough good 
watering; But I withhold this watering in the 
case of varieties like Chasselas Musque, and the 
atmosphere of the house is also kept dry. It is 
the superabundant flow of sap to the berries 
that causes the skin to crack, and diminishing 
this in any way will prevent the mischief. One 
season my Vines were accidentally watered 
(those I mean that were liable to crack) with 
the others too late in the season, and to prevent 
this excessive flow of sap the laterals on which 
the bunches were hanging were notched half 
through with a knife. This at once cut off the 
supply of sap, and was the means of preventing 
any serious damage. Maintaining a dry atmos¬ 
phere when the fruit is rapidly swelling after 
stoning is an excellent plan. It does not suit 
the Black Hamburgh Grape, but it is the right 
thing for the Chasselas.—J. D. E. 

782 — Building an unheated house 
for Grapes, &C. —When a house is unheated 
it is very desirable that it should be built so as 
to expose as much as possible of the glass surface 
to sunlight, and also to shelter it from cold 
winds early in the year. To secure the above 
advantages a lean-to placed against a wall with 
a south aspect would be the best. The main 
advantage secured by this arrangement is this, 
that the house gets the sun early in the morn¬ 
ing gradually, and it can be shut up in the 
afternoon to conserve the sun-heat, and in this 
way the heat is retained well into the night, 
and if it falls considerably towards the morning 
that is quite the natural order of things.— 
J. D. E. • 

|-For Grapes a lean-to built against the 

south wall would be most suitable. Let it be 
os wide as possible, with a moderately steep 
pitch, the front consisting only of a low brick 
wall, some 2 feet or so in height. Tomatoes 
appear to succeed best in a very light span-roofed 
structure, standing in an open and sunny situa¬ 
tion, and running north and south. The more 
; roomy the house is the better, and plenty of 
ventilation must be provided, both along the 
sides and at the top of the roof. Cucumbers 
can only be grown in an unheated house from 
June to September, and in this case also a lean- 
to structure built against the south wall would 
be best. It should be built on brickwork, and 
constructed as lightly as possible throughout. 
Let the pitch of the roof be rather low.— 
B. C. R. 

798 — Insects on Cherry-trees.— You 

did not read my note correctly if you under¬ 
stood that soft-soap and water would destroy 
theinsectB you find in the curled-up leaves of your 
Cherry-tree. The remedy would kill the insects, 
if you could made it penetrate the folded leaves, 
but that you cannot do with a sy riDge or garden- 
engine. It would destroy any that are visible. 
Nothing remains for you to do but to press the 
leaves, as I advised, or pick them off and burn 
them.—J. C. C. 

- The trees are infested no doubt with 

black-fly, which is difficult to get rid of when 
once they get a good hold of the young shoots, 
the leaves of which they curl up, and thus are 
difficult to approach with any insecticide. Dust 
over the parts affected with Tobacco-powder in 
the evening, and thoroughly wash the trees in the 
morning following with clean water, which will 
cleanse them of both powder and fly. If it 
is a stubborn case, and the powder is unable to 
touch the fly, dip the ends of the shoots in 
strong Tobacco-water, made by soaking shag 
Tobacco or Tobacco-paper, such as is used for 
fumigating, in hot-water, until the liquid is 
quite black. By having the liquid in a saucer 
in the left hand, and with the right hand bending 
the shoots into the saucer, the fly will be certain 
to be killed by this means.—S. P. 

800. — Caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
bushes. —You are quite right. You could 
not deal profitably with any of the ordinary 
remedies recommended for the destruction of 
these insects, seeing that your trees cover a 
quarter of an acre of ground. There is one other 
cheap and effective remedy, however, that I can 
recommend you for this case ; bqt J do not advise 


its use except in such very bad oases, because 
it spoils the fruit, for a time at least, if it does 
not do so altogether. The fruit, however, in 
your case now being of no value on account of 
the injury already done to the bushes, you may 
safely adopt my suggestion, and if you follow it 
up you will ultimately get rid of your enemies ; 
but I must tell you you may have to experience 
a loss in the crop next year as well as this, 
although I do not anticipate that it will be so 
serious. The plan I recommend is to dust 
the trees early in the morning, while they are 
wet with dew, with fresh slaked lime. The 
work must be thoroughly well done, or you will 
not reach all the insects. The top and the under¬ 
side of the shoots must be well dusted. To do this 
ainan with a long stick must hold up the branches 
while another uses the lime on the underside. 
The lime must be slaked to a powder, and suffi¬ 
cient of it must be used to make the trees 
appear quite white. I must impress upon you 
the importance of applying the lime at the 
proper time. If you do it when the leaves are 
dry the wind will soon blow it off again. I may 
also mention that it is best to apply the remedy 
in dry weather, when there is no immediate 
prospect of rain. The lime does not injure the 
fruit farther than to spoil its appearance. It 
all depends how much rain falls after the appli¬ 
cation to wash it off. When only one dusting 
of lime has been given early in the summer I 
have had the fruit clean enough when ripe to 
send to the dessert-table.—J. C. C. 

- Dust the affected parts with White 

Hellebore powder in the evening, aijd thoroughly 
wash the bushes in two days’ timeafterwards with 
clean water, vigorously applied with a syringe or 
garden engine, and then but few caterpillars will 
be found on the trees afterwards. Be careful to 
thoroughly wash off the Hellebore powder from 
the fruit, as it is poison, but if treated in the 
manner described it is perfectly harmless, and is 
sure death to the caterpillars. After the cleaning 
sprinkle soot under the bushes as a preventive 
to more caterpillars climbing up the branches.— 
S. P. 

6S4.—“ Blight " on Pear-trees.— If “ Wm. Head. 
Hole,” gives tne Pear-treea a syringing with water, and 
while still wet dusts over the foliage with quicklime, it will 
effectually clear off the pest. It ia the only remedy I find 
to answer.—A. N. 

- This pest is the larva of the Pear-tree, 

Saw-fly, which seems to be increasing and ex¬ 
tending its ravages. Dusting the leaves with 
lime is often recommended, but the slug appears 
to emerge from it without much inconvenience. 
I have found that a mixture of one ounce of white 
Hellebore powder, with one gallon of water, is 
an effectual remedy, which can be applied by 
means of a syringe, or a fine-rosed watering-pot. 
A few sprinklings of this soon effect a clearance. 
—C. A. M. 

734.— Mildew on Vines.— Sulphur is 
almost useless, and, though advisable, free ventila¬ 
tion will have little or no effect in a persistent case. 
Turn all the pot-plants you can out of the house 
at once, retaining as few as possible, and these 
keep scrupulously clean and neat, w ith not a dead 
leaf or insect ever to be seen upon them, the 
shelves or stages, as well as the floor, etc., swept 
down daily, and watering regularly and care¬ 
fully performed. If then the disease appears, a 
little sulphide of potassium is the best antidote ; 
but in this case the fault probably lies at the 
root, and nothing short of draining and remaking 
the border will effect a cure. Imperfect drainage 
and a sodden and sour soil are at the bottom of 
most bad cases of mildew.—B. C. R. 

-The treatment of the Vines has been 

excellent, and I hope your anxiety to be able to 
cope with the mildew, should it make its 
appearance, will be rewarded with success. But 
mildew is such a dire enemy to Vines, appearing 
so suddenly without any warning, and is so 
difficult always to eradicate in such cases as 
vours, that I must counsel you to be diligent in 
looking for it, so as to be able to apply a remedy 
before it has got a strong hold of the Vines. I 
quite agree with you that prevention is better 
than cure, and if you read these lines before the 
Vines are in flower, I advise you to syringe 
them at once with a solution of soft soap and 
water—two ounces of the soap to one gallon of 
water, to which add half an ounce of sulphur. 
Apply this mixture with a syringe in the 
evening, and repeat it once a week, except when 
the bunches are in bloom until the berries begin 
tq odour. Should it happen that the mildew 
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appears before the remedy has been tried, I 
would use it at once, even if they arc in flower. 
Meanwhile, do not relax your admirable plan of 
ventilating the house, and, later in the year, 
please state how you have succeeded.—J. C. C. 

716.—Nectarine for a cold house — 

It is little use trying to grow Vines, Nectarines, 
Ac., with all sorts of flowering plants in a cool 
greenhouse. As the Nectarine has scale and 
“bug” on it, these should be carefully washed off 
by hand, else they are likely to spread to the 
Vines; but “bug” is a very troublesome pest, and 
requires to be persistently hunted down. When 
the trees arc at rest in the winter the wood should 
l)e well washed with a soft-soapy solution. The 
scale must also be destroyed in the same way in 
winter. By keeping them well down upon the 
Nectarine the Vines may be savod.—J. I). E. 

721.—Liquid-manure for Strawber¬ 
ries. -With such dry weather as we are having 
now plenty of liquid-manure would be of the 
greatest benefit to the plants while swelling 
their fruit. If the ground is very dry a 
moderate application might be given at once, 
and if not too strong would aid the plants to set 
their fruit. Otherwise a good soaking should 
l»e Administered as soon as the berries are fairly 
formed, and one or two more at intervals up to 
the time the most forward show signs of colour¬ 


PROPAGATING GRAPE-VINES. 

The following article j 8 given in reply to “ B.” and 
“ J* M.” ; hor indoor work Vines are generally 
propagated from eyes or buds, and this is the 
best and simplest wav. Select the best ripened 
young wood when the Vinesareprunodand lay the 
cuttings in moist soil in a cool-house until there 
is a nice genial warmth in the propagating-bed. 
When I fruited Vines largely in pots I liked to 
start the eyes early in January, and os only the 
early forcing kinds, such as Black Hamburgh, 
Foster 8 Seedling, and Buckland Sweetwater, 
with a \ ine or two of the Madrestield Court, 
were grown, the eyes were always taken from 
the earliest forced house of permanent Vines, 
and I generally found that these responded 
more readily to the warmth of the propagating- 
bed than eyes from Vinos grown in cooler houses 
for late work. If the young Vines are to be 
fruited in pots as yearlings, the sooner the eyes 
are put in the better after January comes in. 
They should always be started in bottom-heat, 
as it is important to give them a good start. 
Afterwards, when the roots are growing freely, 
bottom-heat is not required ; the Vines will, in 
fact, make stouter, shorter-jointed wood without 
it. In cutting out the buds leave a small piece 
of wood on each side of the bud ; half an inch 
or so will Ik* sufficient; but it will not be advisable 



Golden Club (Orontium aquaticum). (See page luo.) 


ing will ensure a fine crop. Remember that one 
thorough soaking is better than a dozen surface- 
waterings, and also, if the liquid ia very strong, 
dilute it well.—B. C. R. 

664.—Maggots on a Pear-tree.—The caterpillars 
which are attacking the leaves of your Pear-tree will not 
probably meddle with the fruit. As they curl the leaves 
it will l>e difficult to make the insecticide reach them, but 
you might syringe the tree with 7 lb. soft-soap, the extract 
from 6 fb. Quassia -chips, and 100 gallons of water. --G. 8. S. 

722. —Destroying ‘ ‘ American Blight. ” 

—A strong solution ofGishurst Compound is a 
good remedy, and may he applied in the follow- 
mg manner : Get a painter’s tool or sash-brush, 
have a little warm water, and after wetting the 
brush rub it upon the cake of Gishurst Soap or 
Compound. Now work the lather of this well 
into the crevices and other places where the 
“blight” appears. Another very simple and 
effectual plan is to use paraffin-oil instead of 
Gishurst ; this last remedy is rather the best, 
because the oil will spread and run into the 
crevices better than tne Gishurst Soap. You 
should be careful though, and not use the oil too 
freely. It would have been better to have warred 
against them earlier than this by washing the 
trees sooner and applying a good dressing of soot 
to the ground to prevent them from ascending 
to the branches from the roots, where they feed 
during the winter.—P. U. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.'* — Reader* will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get rpecimm* <\f 
beautiful or rare (lower* and good fruit* and vegetable'* 
for drawing. The drawing* *o made will be engraved in 


and veil 
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to cut away too much of the wood round the 
eyes, as it helps to nourish and support the 
huils until the roots are formed. Paring the 
wood away from the buds docs not in any way 
hasten the production of roots. All Vine 
growers, of course, are aware that roots do not 
form before the eyes break into foliage, and 
very often the wound has not begun to callus or 
heal over till the h aves are unfolding. After¬ 
wards in a genial bottom-heat the progress is 
rapid. When pots are used I prefer planting in 
the centre of 3-inch pots, draining them well 
and placing a couple of inches of rough turfy 
soil over the crocks. Then till the pots nearly 
full of light rich soil; press the eyes in so that 
the bud is just covered. Give enough warmed 
water to settle the soil, and then plunge the 
pots in the 

Bottom-heat bed, and cover with an inch or 
so of old tan or Cocoa-fibre. If the bottom-heat 
is genial, very little water, if any, will be re¬ 
quired till the eyes start. If the soil is made 
sour by watering too much at the beginning, 
there will not be so good a chance of having 
strong rods for propagating the next season. 
As Boon as the young Vines are making roots 
freely, which may be easily ascertained by turn¬ 
ing one or two out carefully, and if the roots 
are working round the sides of the pots—and 
they grow very rapidly when fairly started— 
lift the j>ots on to the surface of the bed, and 
as soon as the plants have recovered from the 
check and are moving on again, shift into 6-inch 
' pots, first warming these and the soil to the 


temperature of the house. Potting young Vines 
in cold soil is sure to give them a serious check. 
Each plant now will reqnire a stake to keep it 
in an erect position. In all stages of their growth 
the plants miiBt have a light position in a house 
where the night temperature docs not fall 
below 60 decs. ; and when the plants have 
filled the 6-inch pots with roots, shift into 
11-inch pots, and stand them on a shelf near the 
upright glass, when the canes can lie trained 
to the wires within 16 inches or so of the gloi^. 
Stop when 6 feet long, and keep all laterals 
pinched to one leaf. Give weak liquid-manuie 
when the roots have worked through the soil and 
are forming in coils round the sides of the pots ; 
but as the roots will have to remain in the soil 
till the Vines are fruited, it will be better not to 
run the risk of making it sour by overfeeding 
in the preliminary stages. The simplest ami 
best wav of raising young Vines is to plant the 
eyes in square pieces of turf. It will ne nn ad¬ 
vantage if the sods have been cut a month nr 
two before required for use. They might be 
packed in layers with some long stable-manm e 
placed between and over them. The sods may 
he from 4 inches to 6 inches square, and about 
2} inches thick. A little soil is scooped out of 
the centre, the Vine eve pressed in, and some 
light sandy compost Ailed in over. They are 
then set on the hot-bed close together. I have 
rooted Vine eyes in sods very quickly set closely 
together in shallow wooden trays, the latter 
being placed on the top of the hot-water pipes 
in a forcing-house. As soon as the roots are 
working through the sods they can be trans¬ 
ferred to suitable-sized pots and grown on in the 
ordinary way if the young Vines are intended 
for planting in a bonier to fill a house. If the 
border is in a suitable condition, when the 
plants are hardened off a little they might be 
planted out, guarding against a check being re¬ 
ceived by keeping the temperature right witli 
fire-heat, and watering the roots when necessary 
with water at 85 degs., but avoid making the 
soil too wet. _ E. 

BOG-GARDENS AND BOG-PLANTS. 
Boo-oardkns are far from common. In many 
places they are inadmissible and would look 
quite out of plue. There are, however, places 
where the most charming bog-gardens could be 
made, such as beside a little stream from which 
a streamlet could be diverted and carried over 
the ground, or through numerous intricate and 
small channels. Even an artificial bog can he 
arranged without its artificiality being very 
palpable. A bog-garden can lie made by fortniug 
a basin a foot or more in depth, and of any de¬ 
sired size, w’ith bricks, concrete, or cement. It 
should be made water-tight and have tw f o out¬ 
lets, one at the bottom at tho lowest point pro¬ 
vided with a plug and another at the side about 
6 inches high to carry off the surplus water. 
.Several inches of atone should be laid in the 
bottom and then the whole filled up with peaty 
soil. The surface should be diversified, which 
can l>e done by making hillocks of soil and also 
by partially embedding large stones, which*will 
serve at least two useful purposes. They may he 
bo arranged as to form a series of stepping-stones 
over the surface of the bog, and there are some 
plants that will flourish better if planted close 
against them. The situation should lie open and 
exposed, and, if possible, water should l*u laid 
on so that it can be turned on at the highest 
point and gradually flow through the bog. The 
merest trickling stream of a few gallons a day 
will suffice, but if the bog cannot be supplied 
with water in this way it can be given by hand. 
Those country seats that happen to have a 
natural bog have one of the finest opportunities 
for growing therein some of the loveliest bog- 
plants that come to us from other temperate 
regions. Among our own 
Native bog-plants are found some of the 
loveliest members of the British flora. There 
are few prettier or more interesting sights than 
the waving masses of Cotton Grass, which in 
June sheets over our l>og8 with a mantle as pure 
and white as snow. The broad masses of Bog 
Asphodel are almost as pretty when in flower. 
Again, a close inspection of the same bog reveals 
one of the marvels of plant life, the fly-devouring 
Sundew’ (Drosera rotundifolia), a plant that is 
interesting and pretty as W’cll, and where tho 
Sundew thrives are to be found two of the 
frailest and lovel&lti outlive flowers—the 
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Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis tenalla) and the trail¬ 
ing Ivy-leaved Harebell (Campanula hederacea). 
Over the verdant Sphagnum Moss these plants 
creep, rooting as they grow. Then in the same 
bog where these plants grow are two of the 
prettiest of British Orchids—the Butterfly Orchis 
(Habenaria) and the Spotted Hand Orchis (0. 
maculata), the first-named kind having a frag¬ 
rance as delicate and sweet as that of a Vanda. 
Unfortunately, theareaof British bogs is diminish¬ 
ing by land-draining, <kc., and the aisapDearance 
means the loss to our flora of some of Nature’s 
choicest gems. It would be well, therefore, to 
perpetuate them, and it can be done with a few 
square yards of bog. Those above enumerated 
are pretty generally distributed, but in bogs of 
our own creating we may grow side by side the 
plants from the boggy highlands as well as those 
from the lowlands. The plants that have been 
alluded to are the more prominent features of 
acres of bog upon Ashdown Forest, in Sussex. 
But upon the moist mountain-sides of West¬ 
moreland there flourishes in countless thousands 
one of the prettiest members of the Primrose 
family, the Bird’s-eye Primrose (Primula 
farinosa). Any attempt to cultivate this in 
beds or borders will be a failure, but in the bog 
the plants will thrive admirably. Viola 
palustris (the Bog Violet) is a small, but pretty 
flower of a pale lilac colour, quite unlike those 
of Violets generally. The pretty Parnassia 
palustris, too, is another of the gems of British 
bogs with large white flowers. The Butterwort 
(Pinguicula vulgaris) is a very interesting bog- 
plant. The Irish kind, P. grandiflora, is very 
hue, with large purplish-blue flowers. The 
Buttercup family gives much that is beautiful 
for the bog-garden. There is Caltha palustris 
in its single and double forms, one of the 
brightest and most effective plants that comes 
early in the year. The great Spearwort 
(Ranunculus lingua) is a native of our ditches, 
but far from being a common plant. It grows 
a yard high, flowers in July, and has bright 
vellow flowers. It should find a place in the 
Dog. Again, in the drier parts of tne bog, or in 
moist grassy spots, we should plant the Globe¬ 
flowers (Trollius). T. europteus is a native of 
our hill pastures, and besides it T. dahuricus 
and T. asiaticus might be grown. Menyanthes 
trifoliata (the Bog Bean) is a pretty native 
plant, large, robust, and effective in foliage or 
flower. The leaves are like those of a Giant 
Trefoil and the flowers are most beautiful. 
They are borne upon spikes early in the year. 
The buds are rose-tinted, like Apple-blossom, 
but the flowers when fully open are quaintly 
beautiful, the petals being frmged with hairs. 
Another native Orchid for the bog is the Marsh 
Orchis (O. latifolia), of which there are some 
very fine forms in cultivation. The above 
selection of mainly British plants, if all gathered 
together in one bog, would give us much that 
is beautiful, but besides these there are other 
plants from the bogs of other countries. The 
Sarracenias and Darlingtonias of Cali¬ 
fornia have succeeded and proved hardy in 
some few places where they nave been tried. 
Three years ago in Mr. Godman’s interesting 
garden at South Lodge, Horsham, I saw Sarra- 
cenia purpurea and Darlingtonia californica 
growing freely in boggy ground. The plants had 
then been out several years, and had not been 
protected. It would be interesting to know 
how they have fared after the last two severe 
winters. The tuft of Sarracenia was then 
nearly 2 feet across, healthier and larger 
than any specimens grown under glass in pots 
and pans. Senecio pulcher will grow in the 
herbaceous border, but it is a bog-plant, and 
was never grown more freely or flowered so 
finely as by Mr. George Paul in bogs in his 
nurseries at High Beach and Broxbourne. The 
new Spiraea astilboides succeeds well when so 
grown, whilst S. palmata and its varieties thrive 
best under such conditions. The Lady Slipper 
family of Orchids gives us a charming hardy 
member for the bog in Cypripedium spectabile, 
and from the same North American home comes 
the Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), a most 
beautiful plant in leaf and flower. The Spider- 
wort (Tradescantia virginica) is now to be had 
in many fine forms, and although it grows in 
the garden border, it is freer, longer lasting, 
and more beautiful in the bog. Orontium aquati- 
cum, the Golden Club of North America (figured 

onp. 189), will thrive ir -' 
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garden. Mention of the Gentian recalls to mind 
rambles I have made over bogs and wet heath- 
land on Ashdown Forest in search of Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe, and found it not, although some 
years ago it used to be common there. It 
flowers in August, is of a deep blue colour with 
greenish stripes, and would be an addition to 
the bog-garden. It is hardly necessary to men¬ 
tion any more things, as with the foregoing we 
have enough materials, together with tne neces¬ 
sary means of culture, for making a charming 
feature on a small or large scale. Many of the 
things could be grown on a few yards of bog, 
whilst in natural boggy ground we should be 
justified in extending the feature, and the bog 
might merge into a bold, proper planting of 
Ferns, native and exotic, hardy, moisture-loving 
species, such as Lastreas, and the Royal Fern of 
our own country, or the bold American Feather 
Fern (Struthiopteris). A word of caution is 
necessary. There are some pretty plants which 
love bogs, but prove veritable weeds. Some of 
the Carexes, for example, are most elegant, but 
all of them must be rigidly excluded, and also 
the moisture-loving Grasses, or they will quickly 
overrun the bog, and entirely monopolise it. 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, the Marsh Penny-wort, 
a common native marsh plant, is another plant 
that must be excluded, and if it should be 
accidentally brought in with other plants it must 
be exterminated, for if it remains, many choice 
plants will be overrun and choked. There are 
quite enough beautiful subjects for the bog 
without having recourse to those that are 
weedy. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS FOR A ROOM. 

A great improvement in these valuable plants 
has lately been effected by careful hybridisation, 
our Continental neighbours having been specially 
successful in obtaining new types with large 
flowers of brilliant and varied hues, and plants 
with dwarf, “stocky” stems and foliage, and, 
above all, the great advantage, especially for 
“furnishing” purposes, of a time of blooming 
rangingfrom the end of June until frosts arrive in 
November. Valuable new seedlings have also 
been raised in America wdthin the last year or 
two, and these, too, will no doubt quickly 
become favourites in this country, where they 
are as yet but little known. These are mostly 
self-tinted—*. e ., of one distinct colour—and the 
blossoms of these Chrysanthemums are not 

? [uite so large or so striking in colour as those 
rom the Continent, being somewhat of the type 
of Mme. Desgrange, which blossoms during 
September and October. These “pedigree 
seedlings,” as they are termed by their grower 
(Mr. Thorpe), are, however, most effective for 
groups in a balcony or verandah, and those who 
nave no glass will find them much more manage¬ 
able than the later kinds, which need protection 
from frost and yet do not flourish in the dry atmo¬ 
sphere of a room with a fire in it, soon becoming 
victims to green-fly and other insect pests, which 
spoil their beauty if not kept in a damp air, 
while mildew is equally ready to injure the 
blossoms should they be exposed to too much 
moisture during a frost, or if the plants 
are shutup in a cold, damp atmosphere—all these 
difficulties being avoided by the earlier blooming. 
For really early work, however, the new Con¬ 
tinental seedlings should be grown, for they 
bloom from the last week in June until the 
frosts begin, and therefore may be considered 
equally valuable for bedding purposes, as 
most of the plants hitherto used ; whilst for 
cutting and for the decoration of balconies, 
rooms, and verandahs they will be simply invalu¬ 
able. Cuttings should be put in during Feb¬ 
ruary at the latest, and can be grown on the 
same system as the late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are, each cutting being inserted in a well- 
drained thumb-pot filled with light sandy soil, and 
placed either in a close frame, from which frost 
is excluded, or in a box covered with a pane of 
glass, damp air being needed to sustain the cut¬ 
tings until they are rooted. They should then be 
repotted, giving them slightly larger pots 
and a richer compost, this process being repeated 
at intervals before the roots become pot- 
bound, supplying thin soot-water (or other 
liquid-manures) as soon as the buds appear two 
or three ( t4mqp in a week. Chry san tjhemyras 


must never be allowed to want for water, and 
syringing is very beneficial to their foliage ; in 
fact, they require so many little attentions that 
the late-flowering varieties are sometimes 
thought to be scarcely worth the many months 
of daily care which their cultivation involves. 
This, however, can scarcely be said of the early- 
flowering varieties, which come into bloom at 
least six months before the others, and thus 
reward their cultivator very quickly for his 
trouble. A great novelty among these early 
varieties is Souvenir d’Eug^ne Mayel, with 
brilliant-carmine blossoms, a colour which 
has not before been reached in Chry¬ 
santhemums, while Baronne de Briailles, with 
large creamy-white blooms with a dark eye, 
is very effective to group with the scarlet. 
Docteur Labat is one of the best, being dark- 
velvety-crimson, shading to flame-colour, with 
a golden centre. Comtesse de Mareuil is auite 
a novelty, being white, striped with rose-colour, 
most delicate in effect; and Mme. Paul Nancot, 
purple, with silvery reverse, is, again, totally 
different. Many delicate shades of oid-gola, 
maroon, violet, cream, and rose are curiously 
intermingled in these seedlings, giving very 
beautiful and decorative effects, which are 
difficult to describe. Most of this family of 
Chrysanthemums have contrasting tints on the 
reverse of the petals, and many of them are 
wonderfully shaded and striped. Those who 
wish to possess a collection of these beautiful 
plants should lose no time in procuring them 
from a reliable source. J. L. R. 


737.— Treatment of young Chrysan¬ 
themums. —As these are not for exhibition, 
but for ordinary purposes, the pots mentioned 
will probably be large enough for most of the 
plants. If any should appear very strong, how¬ 
ever, a 10-inch pot would be better, although 
the plants can be well grown in the size specified. 
But they will require extra care in watering 
and a good deal of liquid-manure, and it is her* 
that tne danger comes in. “Felix” will do 
well to sink tne pots to the rim in the ground, 
which will minimise the danger of the roots 
being starved for want of moisture, or baked by 
the action of the sun on the pots in summer; 
boxes of fine asheB may be used for this purpose 
if garden ground be not available. In the 
matter of top-dressing and liquid - manure, 
“ Felix ” will do well to avoid chemical manures, 
which are apt to destroy the plants just as they 
are coming into bloom, if used at all too often 
and too strong. Soot-water is one of the best 
liquid-manures, which anyone can make by 
brushing down some soot from the chimney, and 
after tying it (securely, yet so that it can move 
about) in a canvas bag, depositing this in a large 
pan of soft water. The surrounding water 
(which can be filled up again and again as 
needed) only is used, and it may be given to 
the plants with advantage once or twice a week, 
from the beginning of August till the flowers 
open. Fowl-manure, mixed with a little lime 
and soot, is also excellent, or stable-manuro may 
be substituted, but neither of these should be 
used in a fresh state. Old stuff from a hot-bed 
placed in a bag with the soot makes a good 
change, but no liquid-manure must ever be used 
which is not thin and clear, as it is a fatal mis¬ 
take to clog the surface-soil. This may be re¬ 
moved with a blunt stick occasionally, andalight 
rich compost of leaf-mould, turf-mould, soot, 
and sand exchanged for the old soil; but great 
care must be taken not to injure the surface- 
roots in doing this. Plants in small pots often 
bloom quite as well as those in larger sizes if 
these things are well attended to, and the daily 
watering and syringing are regularly done. For 
furnishing purposes and for cut flowers, the bar¬ 
barous practice of destroying all but the central 
buds is fortunately not necessary ; a few of the 
smaller buds may be removed, but the effect of 
the graceful sprays of bloom growing as Nature 
intended, instead of one enormous flower on the 
top of each stick, is far superior in every way. 
Three well-placed green sticks, with green-dyed 
bast between, will support the whole plant, and 
these can be hidden by the foliage.—J. L. R. 


Pelargonium Empress of India.— 

There is more than one Pelargonium bearing the 
above name, but the particular variety in question 
is that raised by Messrs. Hayes, of Edmonton, and 
among the numerous kinds now grown by them 
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it stands out in all respects as a very superior 
variety. It forms a sturdy-growing, freely- 
branched plant, which retains its foliage well to 
the base, while the flowers, which are borne in 
bold upright trusses, are very large, and of a 
bright salmon-scarlet colour, with a light 
centre. The two upper petals are blotched 
with dark-crimson. It belongs to the bo- 
called “ decorative ” section, under which 
head are grouped those that do not conform 
to any of the recognised classes into which 
Pelargoniums are divided. It has been spoken 
of as one of the Regal group, but the flowers are 
very different from those of such varieties as 
Captain Raikes, Queen Victoria, and Beauty of 
Oxton, to which the name of Regal was first 
applied ; while they are not regular enough in 
outline for an ideal show Pelargonium. As a 
market plant, however, it is likely to take a 
high rank, for it has a good vigorous constitu¬ 
tion and large, bright-coloured blossoms—the 
two qualities most sought after in a market 
Pelargonium. Jubilee, a variety sent out by 
Messrs. Hayes three or four years ago, is another 
favourite of mine, though the flowers can 
scarcely be called brfghtly coloured. It forms 
an exceptionally compact and freely-branched 
specimen, which, at its best, is simply one mass 
of bloom. The colour of the flowers is a distinct, 
yet very pleasing shade of pink, with perhaps a 
suspicion of salmon, altogether very difficult to 
describe. The upper petals are blotched with 
deep crimson.—H. 


GAS-WORKS GARDENING. 

I was pleased to see the pretty illustration in 
Gardeking, May 7th, page 129, of a gas-works’ 
garden, because I think a good deal of miscon¬ 
ception prevails about the deadly nature of gas 
as regards plant life. I am not going to argue 
that a gasometer is a desirable neighbour, but I 
feel confident that we gardeners have a good 
many worse enemies to contend with than gas. 
I have seen splendid gardens right under 
gasometers, and it only needs a manager like 
they evidently have at Rushden to convert the 
general untidy look of gas-works into a veritable 
thing of beauty—for that it can be done I have 
myself seen. At one of the gas-works in the 
Isle of Wight, a lovely fruit, flower, and 
vegetable-garden surrounds the gasometer, and 
the clinkers from the furnaces, instead of being 
strewn about in untidy rubbish-heaps, are 
neatly made into rockwork for hardy Ferns. 
There is a good deal of truth in the old saying of 
“ Where there is a will there is a way,” and I 
think that gardeners generally find a pleasure in 
overcoming difficulties, and those who start 
under adverse conditions frequently reap a 
larger share of success than others with ap¬ 
parently everything in their favour. How fre¬ 
quently we hear people say, “ Oh ! I cannot 
keep a plant alive, for we burn gas, and you 
know nothing will live then.” But on closer 
examination I have usually come to the con¬ 
clusion that if the gas had been removed the 
plants would have died all the same, for even 
the most ordinary precautions, such as giving 
water, &c., were only taken on rare occasions 
when the plants were at their last gasp. Truly, 
there are many reasons, I think, besides the 
presence or nearness of gas to account for the 
mortality in plant life. J. G., Hants. 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Wb are proverbially a nation of grumblers, and 
the weather, as a rule, comes in for a fair share 
of abuse. But after a good many years’ experience 
I can safely testify that never was the need of 
patience more in request than during the past 
three months. The winter months we passed 
through with but little losses either under glass 
or in the open, for by comparison with the 
preceding winter the past one might be termed 
a mild one, and when Dy the almanack we found 
we had reached what are termed the spring 
months we began to congratulate ourselves on 
having so easily passed through what we thought 
was the worst of the season. However, we had 
made a great mistake, for as the days increased 
in length the frost increased in severity, and 
with a dry cold east wind, that robbed the earth 
of its moisture and withered up tender crops, 
prevailing for weeks, the result was that at the 
commencement of Mky^the. outlook , vas > by no 
meani chosrfuL In llfee pUgafrire g*&i& shrubs 


that are well established at the root have a 
scorched, rusty look, while all freshly-planted 
things have had a particularly trying time of it, 
and many are the losses that will require 
making good even by those who have carefully 
tended the stock under their charge. In the 
flower-beds and borders all such plants as 
Dielytras, Spiraeas, and others that start early 
into growth have been much cut up by the 
frost—-in fact, the earliest growth was totally 
destroyed, and owing to the protracted drought 
sparrows cleared off the Crocus and Primrose 
blooms in a way I never remember before. In 
kitchen gardens all cultivators anxious to get 
early crops have been sadly baffled, for any kind 
of crop ventured out in the open has been ruth¬ 
lessly cut down by the cruel late frost and wind. 
Cauliflower, Lettuce, and other plants wintered 
under glass have suffered terribly since being 
put out. Crops sown in the open ground, and 
allowed to come on at their own time, look 
strong, but they are very late. All the early 
Potatoes have been cut off, unless covered up 
with the greatest care, but with a little mild 
weather these will soon recover. Our main 
hopes and fears are, however, centred on our 
fruit-trees and bushes, for if the blossoms and 
buds are bitten by cruel frosts, no amount of 
genial weather later in the season can give us a 
crop of fruit. It is impossible yet to correctly 
estimate the mischief caused by such unusually 
severe frosts as we had during the closing days 
of April and the earliest ones in May, but I can 
safely say that although we here are favoured 
by nearness to the sea, which greatly mitigates 
the intensity of the night frosts, still a good deal 
of the early Pear anoPlum bloom is destroyed, 
and farther inland the case is a good deal worse. 
Happily, the season is a very late one, and we 
must still hope that more genial weather in 
June may yet improve the outlook in our 
gardens. J. G., Hants. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPON DBNT8. 

Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, arid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardihuto, 87, Southampton-strest, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pu blusher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (uAicA. with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ooligs us by advising, as far as their knowledge ana 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


838. —Begonia DregeL—Will plants of Begonia 
Dregei that nave been started in a oool-house do well out- 
of-doors in the summer f—K. D. 

839. — Skeleton leaves.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what to do to leaves to make them have a Skeleton 
lace-like appearance ?— Emily Birch. 

840. —German Scabious.— Is German Scabious a 
perennial, biennial, or annual? Is it hardy enough to 
stand the winter in a cold aspect ?— L. Z. L. 

841. —Packing Grapes and Strawberries.— 
Will someone kindly tell me the best way to paok Grapes 
and Strawberries for a railway journey ?— Milkmaid. 

842. —Box-edging dying off.— The Box-edging in 
my kitchen garden is dying off in great patches. Will 
someone kindly suggest the cause ana give a remedy ?— 

SM BATON. 

843. —Goal and ooke-duat.— will someone kindly 
tell me if any profitable use for a garden can be made of 
the dust, Ac., that remains after sifting coal and ooke 
cinders ?—K. D. 

844 — Early Strawberry for forcing.— What 

Strawberry would be the best for me to grow in a hot¬ 
house next season, as I want to get the fruit as early as 
possible ?-J. L. L. 

845. —Using a mowing-machine.— Is it Injurious 
to the blades of a mowing-machine to use it while the 
Grass is wet, and ought I to dry them afterwards ? What is 
the best oil to apply ?—Enquirer. 

846. —Out-flowers throughout the year.— 
Will someone kindly give me a list of herbaceous plants so 
that I may be able to cut flowers from them to send by 
poet all through the year ? My soil is a stiff red day, but I 
can get river sand and any sort of manure, besides leaf- 
mould and rotten turf to mix with it.—0. B. P. 


847. — Maggots in a Mushroom-bed. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how to get rid of maggots In a 
Mushroom-bed? The latter is doing well, and I am anxious 
to get rid of the pests.— Young Gardener. 

848. — Treatment of Oelery-plants.— What Is the 
best treatment for Celery-plants after they have been 
pricked out before they go into trenches? Is there any¬ 
thing specially good to give them to ensure rapid growth ? 
Roche. 

849. —Passion-flower in a glass porch.—I 
have the front door of my house, glass over the top, but 
open at the side, fadng south. Would a Passiflora ooeru- 
lea do there, or would the winter kill it ?— New Beginner, 
Hounslow. 

850. — Plant on a telegraph pole.— I am anxious 
to cover with some quick-growing, handsome plant and 
evergreen a telegraph pole erected in a prominent part of 
my ground. The aspect is fairly sheltered. What should 
I plant ?—Dick. 

851. — Growing Bouvardias. — Should young 
plants be struck every year, or is it best to keep the old 
onee? Should they be plunged outside at any tame ? A 
few hints on their culture will be glsdly received by a— 
Constant Reader. 

852. — Hau do Portugal.— Will someone kindly give 
me a recipe for making Eau de Portugal? I believe it Is 
made in some way from Orange and Lemon peel, and I 
am not sure whether the Orange and Lemon blossom is 
not used also.—L. M. H. 

853. — Growing Berried Solanums.— Which are 
the best, plants from cuttings struck each season or the 
old plants ? Should they be plunged or planted outside 
in the open soil ? I should like to knew their treatment 
throughout?— Constant Reader. 

854. — Moving large bushes of Guelder 
Roses.—Can I safely move large bushes of Guelder Roses 
whioh are being smothered by the neighbouring trees in a 
plantation? Should the roots be trenched round now 
with a view to lifting them in the autumn ?—8 m baton. 

856.— Moss-litter for hot*beds. —I use Moss-litter 
in my stable. My gardener fails to get his beds in the 
pits to heat with it. How can I supply wbat is required 
to make up for the absence of straw? Will leaves do? 
I have an abundance of Oak-leaves.—H. H. H.-J. 

856. —Uses of a greenhouse after Tomatoes. 
—Would someone kindly tell me what I can grow in my 
greenhouse after the Tomatoes are done with, as I have a 
large one heated ? I can keep the heat up to 60 deg*. in 
the winter. I should like to grow something that will pay. 
—New Beginner, Hounslow. 

857. — Treatment of a Vine.—I have a Vine grow¬ 
ing vigorously and putting forth numerous lateral 
branches. The latter have grown so long that they touch 
the glass. Some have blossoms on. Ought I to tniu the 
branches? I have been keeping up fires at night, and 
perhaps this has caused a too rapid development.— 
Enquirer. 

858. — Duckweed and Watercress.— How can I 
prevent Duckweed from growing in Watercress tanks ? I 
nave some small tanks, one above the other, each about 9 feet 
long by 5 feet wide ; a run of pure water comes into the 
upper one from a covered culvert. The water in the 
tanks is 3 inches deep and is always flowing through, yet I 
find Duckweed grows freely Rnd fouls the Watercress. Can 
I use lime in any way?—H. H. H.-J. 

859. — Itllium Harrlsi-— One of these which I bought 
lost autumn, and grown in a rather dry atmosphere has 
deeveloped a strange-looking growth at the top during the 
last six weeks. It is quite evident now that it is a small 
bulb, has six scales and leaves, and one thick root. The 
same sort of growth came later at several of the leaf-joints 
down the stem. Is it known to have occurred before, 
and, if so, what is the cause of it ?— E. F. C. 

860. — Weeds In a pond.— I have a large pond about 
300 yards long and 20 yards wide. In some parts of it 
weeds are {prowing rapidly, and coming to the top of the 
water. I Btiould be glad to know if there is any kind of 
Water-fowl (not Bwans) that would feed on water weeds 
and oheck their increase? Swans would, I know, keep the 
weeds down, but on a small piece of water they drive 
away Ducks and other small Water-fowl.—A n Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

861. —Rose Marechal Niel In a greenhouse. 

—I have a Mar&hal Niel Rose-tree, covering about half of 
inside roof of my greenhouse which has been infested with 
green-fly. This 1 have now got rid of by fumigation, at 
expense of withering a great many leaves, butnot spoiling 
the plentiful bloom. Die tree, however, is now badly 
infested with brown-scale. How can I get rid of this 
without spoiling some fifty or sixty partly opened blooms ? 
—F. Gorbb. 

862. — Treatment of Dlelytra spectabllls.-I 
have a good plant of this that was forced early in a pot, 
and I have now plunged it in a shady border. Should I 
divide it now or leave it till the autumn ? I thank the 
correspondents who so kindly answered me as to treat¬ 
ment of my small Orange-tree, and they may be interested 
to hear that, though I was unable to give it greenhouse 
treatment, it is now shooting out well from every part, 
and is very healthy.— Fleur-dr-Lts. 

861.— Cropping a new garden.— I have an entirely 
new garden, which will he ready the first week in June, 
with borders and kitchen garden, but withoutatree, shrub, 
or plant in it; the soil is gravel, with top spit of old 
pasture. Will someone kindly tell me how best to utilise 
it at once ? Iam tokl it is too late to sow seeds, plant 
shrubs, creepers, Ac.; but probably something may be 
done to make the garden cheerful during the summer. 
Would Dahlias or Chrysanthemums do, and is it too late 
for French Beans and reas?— Ignoramus, Surrey. 

864.—Management of an old shrubbery.—I 
have a broad old shrubbery, facing north, containing 
Scotch Firs, Chestnuts, Limas, and other big trees, under 
whioh the shrubs, such as Box, Aucubas, Hollies, and 
Berberis, have grown very leggy ; some of the latter are 
7 feet high, with only the tops green. Would it be advis¬ 
able to have these shrubs cut down and wait for them to 
break out again, or how shall I get a good undergrowth of 
green things ? I have planted Ferns, sc., but they are not 
enough to fill up the open space, which borders a lawn.— 
Antoinette. 

i*5rnell university 
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805.— Rose Oheahunt Hybrid.— Will someone 
kindly inform me whether a flower 5 inches in diameter is 
an unusually large specimen of this Bose ? I am anxious 
to compare notes with other growers.— Roche. 

866. —Weak Vine-shoots.— What is the reason of 
shoots breaking away from the spurs easily and bleeding, 
in several cases, from their own weight? Vine (Black 
Hamburgh) Started naturally and fairly even. As it has 
left blank spurs, will it be best next autumn to cut all the 
spurs nearly to the rod, or cut the wood away altogether ? 
It is rather a large one. A bud has just started 18 inches 
or so below the lowest spur. Should it be left to grow, in 
oase it is advisable to out away the old rod The border 
is outside, and the Vines all fruited fairly well the two 
years past, the one in question having the most both years. 
—E. F. 0. 

867. —Spawning a Mushroom-bed.—in Gar- 
dbnixg, May 21, page 150, under the heading of “The 
Coming Week’s Work,” “ E. H.” states that he intends 
making a Mushroom-bed under a north wall with spawn 
from a previous bed. I made up a bed last Ootober in a 
wooden shed, and with cost of dung, cost of spawn, labour, 
&c., it has turned out, up to now, about the greatest 
failure I ever experienced in a gardening way. There are 
certainly a few Mushrooms, and I have gathered about a 
dozen, and there are a few little whiteheads showing now. 
Woodlice and slugs I have lulled any amount of. Now, if 
“ E. H.” will tell me how to transfer the spawn from this 
bed to one I can make under a north wall, I may be happy 
even yet?—E. Watbrfihld. 

838.— Lilium C&ndldum.—I should be much obliged 
if anyone could help me to solve the problem as to what is it 
that destroys the Lilium candidumr For several seasons 
I have lost numbers of them, both singly and in dumps, 
and I have always failed in finding the cause. Upon one 
specimen I found eight or ten tiny block insects, neither 
fly, beetle, nor grub, and yet they all jumped or flew off 
the stem as I carried it. There were also several of the 
common louse in the earth around the Btem. Is it likely 
that they are the depredators, or is it likely that the tiny 
black insect is the enemy, and how can I trap them or pre¬ 
vent their destruction of my Lilies ? I have asked many 
gardeners whose Lilies have been similarly afflicted, but 
they cannot find a clue. My garden is of light Thames 
soil. Whether in borders that are dressed in autumn or 
not dressed at all, the bulbs suffer equally, and in several 
instances perhaps only one stem out of five or six in the 
dump is left alone to bloom.—M. Boi qusttr. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

809.— Saccolablum papllosum (C. D., Wales).— 
The plant is not of this species, if so, the blossoms would 
have been “ most disappointing but it is Aiirides macu- 
losum. You see it now at its best.—M. B. 

870. — Cypripedium speotablle (Greenfield).— 
This is a terrestrial species, and quite hardy. Full details 
of its management have been already given in Gardening, 
but if the back numbers are not comeatable, I will repeat 
it.—M. B. 

871. — Orchids to grow in a oool-house (Dub¬ 
lin).— The following are a dozen good kinds. They are all 
reasonable in price and easily grown : Ada aurantiaca, 
Anguloa Cloweai, Masdevallia Harryana, Odontoglossum 
crispum, O. cirrhoeum, O. luteo-purpureum, O. Pescatorei, 
O. Rossi majus, O. triumphans. Oncidiuin cucullatum, O. 
tigrinum, and O. varicosum.—M. B. 

S72.— Potting Gloxinias (C. J.).— Yes; the next shift 
should be into 4£-mch pots, and if grown along freely they 
will be ready to put into fl inch pots by the beginning of 
July. Well drain the pots and let the compost be sweet; 
light loam, leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts will do, 
adding about one-sixth of silver sand, pot lightly, and 
water very moderately for a time after potting. 

873. — Failure of Tacsonla Von VoLxemi 
(F. F. <?.).—We can only surmise that something must 
have injured the roots. This is a free-growing climber, 
suooeeding well under ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
Now is a good time to plant, as it would get well estab- 
lished by winter. Loam two parts, leaf-mould one part, 
with some silver sand, would make a good compost for it. 

874. — Rose of Jericho (Anastatica) (J. 0. R.). 
—Yes, seed of this should germinate In a cool greenhouse 
or cold frame at any time after Maroh. Sow' in equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver sand in it. 
Make the surface firm, water the soil before sowing, cover 
the seed thinly with very fine soil, plaoe a piece of gloss on 
the pot, and shade until the seedlings appear, gradually 
nuring the young plants to full exposure. 

875 — Ornithocephalus grandiflorus (G. God • 
dard).— The above is the name of the flowers you send, 
and 1 have no doubt but you had a long time to wait before 
you saw them open. It apparently takes a very long time 
between the spike showing and the flower opening. It 
will thrive if kept in the warm end of the Odontoglossum 
house through the summer months, and removed to the 
Cattleya house in November.—M. B. 

870 — Cattleya Schroder® (0. Harding).—! am 
much obliged for the name of the Orchid in the photo. 
When one knows it one wonders that one had not thought 
of it before. The flower you now enclose I should think is 
not in a state to pass an opinion upon. I should not, how¬ 
ever, think it a form Mr. Sander would care to bear his 
name. C. Schroder®, as you say, is deliciously sweet 
scented, and I think it is quite distinct from C. Trian®.— 
M. B. 

877. —Luculia gratisslma (G. L. P.).—This will 
succeed in a cool greenhouse under careful management, 
and thrives best when planted out, being rarely satisfac¬ 
tory if grown in pots. The warmest portion of the 
house should be chosen for it, where it is fully exposed to 1 
the light and has ample space for development. The 
border should be at least 1 foot in depth, consisting of two 
parts fibrous loam and one part leaf-mould. Plant at once, 
enooursging free growth by syringing in hot weather. 

878. — Treatment of Freealas (F. O.p'.).— Keep 
them in a light place unt the foliage be rira t show signs i 
of decay, then gradually w/hhUt wj t r, * rentu ai'y placing 


ahe pots on their sides, either at the foot of a wall or under 
greenhouse stage. The last week in August shake th£m 
ut and repot in fresh soil, consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
ond silver sand. Water very moderately until growth 
appears, the best place for them being a cold frame, plung¬ 
ing the pots up to their rims in coal-ashes. 

879.— Hoya bella In a greenhouse (Climber). 
—This will not thrive in a greenhouse temperature, but 
demands a warm, moist atmosphere. It is rather a delicate- 
rooted subject, being generally grown as a pot or basket 

E lant, and requiring skilful treatment to flower it well. 

[oya carnosa would suit the greenhouse, as it thrives 
fairly well under oool culture, and may be planted out or 
grown in pots. Plant out in fibrous peat in the warmest 
place, shading from hot sun, Byringing and watering when 
established, freely in hot weather, but keeping tne soil 
rather dry in the winter. 

880.— Unhealthy Oleander-leaves, toe. (Dub. 
lin).— The plant is badly infested with “ scale,” and I dare¬ 
say is losing its leaves through this. It should be washed 
with soft-soap and water, and be well By ringed. Your 
Dendrobinm is D. nobile. See treatment in this column. 
The Hydrangea sent appears to be H. japonioa, and I see 
nothing unusual in the state of the flowers. You perhaps 
have mistaken it for II. hortensis, which makes such fine 
heads of flower in Ireland. I cannot name the slips, and 
so cannot give you any directions as to flowering or 
growing.—J. J. 

8S1.— Oypripedlum Stonei.— Q. Denham sends 
me a flower of a very good form of this species with a 

E ure-white dorsal sepal, os in the original one figured from 
[r. Hay’s collection now just thirty ago. The sender asks 
if he can manage to grow it in a temperature of 60 degs. 
in the winter? No, you cannot. It is a plant that re¬ 
quires as much heat as any Orchid to grow it well, and it 
should also be placed in the shade, and likewise the atmos¬ 
phere should be kept moist. It likes limestone as drainage. 
It has a beautiful flower, and was named after Mr. Stone, 
who was gardener to Mr. Day.—M. B. 

882.— Orchids to grow with Ferns (Greenfield). 
—The following will thrive well: Ada aurantiaca, Anguloa 
Clowes!, A. uniflora, Coalogyne barbata, C. cristata, Epi- 
dendrum vitellinum majus, Lycaste Skinned, L. Measure- 
si ana, L. flarrisoni®, Masdevallia Harryana, M. ignea, M. 
Undent, Maxillaria grandiflora, Odontoglossum crispum, 
O. cirrhosum, O. grande, O. hastilabium, O. odoratum, O. 
Pescatorei, O. pulchellum, O. Rossi majus, O. triumphans, 
Oncidium crispum, O. concolor, O. macranthum, O. 
ornithorrhyncum, O. tigrinum, O. varicosum, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, and Zygopetalum Maokayi.—M. B. 

883.— Dendroblum nobile (Dublin).— This plant 
should be examined to Bee if its drainage is free and open, 
and any old or decaying soil should be removed and new 
added. Set the plant growing in good heat, and a moist 
atmosphere must be maintained ; but when the growth is 
finished remove to a cooler house, and keep quite cool and 
dry through the winter. The dryness must be maintained 
until the plant shows signs of distress, when a little water 
should be given ; but tne grower must bear in mind that 
the leaves will fall off the two-year-old growths, and upon 
these the flowers appear. The growths now making will 
not flower in the spring, but in the spring of ’93.—M. B. 

884.— Grub at the root of a Strawberry-plant 
(Ben-my-Ckree).— The grub you sent is that of the com¬ 
mon Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgans). The grubs of this 
insect are very injurious to the roots of many kinds of 
plants, and are very difficult to deal with. It is of little 
or no use watering with any insectidde, and the only 
practical way of destruction is by digging at the roots of 
any plants which begin to flag without any apparent 
reason and dislodging the enemy. These grubs are by no 
means active, so that when a plant shows signs of their 
presence they may usually be found quite close to it. . A 
tame Gull in the garden is very useful in destroying these 
grubs.—G. S. S. 

885.— Treatment of Acacias (B. J. the 

plants are at all straggly they may be pruned into shape, 
otherwise do not cut them in. If not pruned shift them at 
once, using loam, leaf-mould and peat in equal parts, add¬ 
ing some silver sand. Keep them rather warm, and water 
carefully until they come into full growth, when more air 
should be given. Place them in the open air when growth 
is completed, standing them in a sunny place, so that the 
wood gets firm and hard. Place them under cover again 
by the middle of September. Pruned plants should not be 
shifted until they break again into growth. Thus treated 
they will flower the following spring. When they have 
done flowering prune them in just below the old blossoms 
and treat again as above directed. 

886.— Caterpillars in Fern soil (Doctor).— The 
grubs which you sent are commonly known as Leather 
Jackets, on account of the thickness and toughness of 
their skins. They are the grubs of the oommon Daddy- 
long-legs or Crane-fly. They are very injurious to the roots 
of many kinds of plants. They cannot be said to be the 
offspring of in jurious parents; they will become chrysalides 
from which will emerge the parent flies, who lay the eggs 
from which the grubs are hatched. These grubs may be 
trapped by burying slices of Turnips or Potatoes near the 
plants just below the surface, and examining them every 
morning, or by laving pieces of turf, brioks, tiles, or small 
pieces of boards about under which the grubs can hide ; 
they often roam about at night and creep under such 
things.—G. S. S. 

887.— Oncidium Incurvum (S. Toope).— This 
gentleman wants to know why his plant of this species 
does not flower ? My opinion is that the plant iB not suffi-- 
ciently strong. This Orchid makes stout, ovoid bulbs, some 
4 inches high, which carry leaves a foot or more in length 
before it is in a flowering condition, and your plant 1 
think has not grown sufficiently large, therefore you must 
wait patiently, and continue to grow it on. This Oncidium 
is a native of Mexico, where it is found at about 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet elevation, and it has Just turned fifty years 
since it flowered for the first time in this country. The 
blooms of the typical plant are bright-pink and white with 
a yellow' crest; but in the variety album the blooms are 
pure-white, saving the yellow crest of the lip. Both are 
very beautiful.—M. B. 

888. -Greenhouse plants to be grown In the 
shade (B. J. C .).—Nothing can be better for this purpose 
than the Selaginella Kraussiana, well known as Lycopodium 
denticulatum, small pieces of which dibbled in 3 inches 


apart, keeping the soil moist, w'ould soon grow and cover 
the ground. The Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sar¬ 
in entoea) would also grow with great luxuriance. Then 
are also many exotio Ferns and Mosses, which only requin 
the protection of a glass roof, that w-ould thrive well with 
the plants above mentioned. We give you a list of some 
suitable kinds—Ferns: Adiantum pedatum, Onychium 
japoniouqi, Platyloma rotundifolia, Polypodium virginium, 
Lastrea Stondishi and L. opaca, Pteris soaberula, and Adi¬ 
antum capifliis. Also the two following Mosses, in addi¬ 
tion to the Selaginella first mentioned : 8. involvens and 
S. hepatica. We hod almost forgotten the pretty little 
Fruiting Duok-weed (Nertera depressa), which bears red 
berries in autumn and winter and thrives w’ell in moisture 
and shade. 

889.— Greenhouse Ferns (Greenfield).— Yes, you 
will be quite safe with a minimum temperature of 50 degs., 
and in tnis you must avoid British kinds, for I have found 
that these when subjected to a temperature above the 
usual heat become infested with thrips, and, indeed, so do 
other Ferns, and when so infeeted they become very un¬ 
sightly, and the thrips spread to any other plants you may 
have growing in the same house with them. The following 
thirty kinds will make you a good show, and you can add 
to them as vou may feel disposed. Tnis will be much 
better than filling up with just a few kinds which the mar¬ 
ket men grow to the exclusion of all others: Adiantum 
a ffin e, A. cuneatum, A. formosum, A. hispidulum, A. Wil¬ 
liams!, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. diversifolium, A. flood- 
dum, A. Hemionitis, A. Hookerianum, Balantium Culcita, 
Cibotium Barometz, Cyathea dealbata, Davallia canaden¬ 
sis, Dickeonia antarctica, D. aquarrosa, Lomaria cycsa- 
doides, L. discolor, L. Patersonl, Lygodimn japonicnm, 
Microlepia No vie • Zelanioeo, NephrolepiB peotinata, 
Onychium japonioum, Pblypodlum appendioulatum, Poly- 
Btichum capense, Pteris argyrea, P. Kingiana, P. eretica 
albo-lineata,Woodwardla orientalis, and W radicans.—J. J. 


NAMBS OF FliAHTS AND FRUITS. 

t % Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
ent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
to the Editor of Gardrhino IiAua- 


tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Iu.ua- 
trated, 97, Sovthan&tan+tfekrStrand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—G. T.— We oould not think of 
naming these seedling Gloxinias for you were they ever so 
fine; but we have seen a better strain some fifteen yean ago. 

- G. Baker.— Spine* astilboides.- T. Harris.— 1, Pbyl- 

lanthus nivosus ; 2, Daleohampia Roezliana; 3, Iswtrea 

f lobelia; 4, Chellanthes hirta.- J. 0. P.— 1, Cattleya 

[endeli: 2, Cypripedium philippense ; 3, LteliaRusseliana. 

- G. P. M .—Cattleya intermedia.- W. Wheeler.— 

Braohysema lanceolatum.- H. Reynard.— 1, A very good 

coloured form of Odontoglossum triumphans; 2, The same 

species, but evidently an inferior variety.- S. M. B .— 

Cannot name, send again when In flower.- C. D. — 

Abides maculoBum. - H. W.—l, Reineckiacarnea varie- 

gata; 2, Primula obconlca ; 3, Franooa ramose- Mrs. 

11 atcolm. —Cattleya Schroder®. - Arthenice.— Pyrus 

Aria.- Jacobus.- 1, Rlbea aureum; 2, Fuchsia procum- 

bens; 3, Smilax species; 4, Send better specimen ; 5, Send 

in flower ; 6, Pteris tremula; 7, Pteris soaberula.- 

Reginald D. Marshall .—Lonioera Ledebouri.- Mrs. G. 

Peacock .—Apparently Saxifraga pyramldalls, but could 
vou please to send a better and larger specimen, and then 

We can tell you exactly, and also about its culture?- C. R. 

Corbould .—A very good variety of Ceanothus azureus.- 

A. T. Long. —We cannot undertake to name seedling Pansies. 

You can call them what names you choose.- You ng Irish 

Gardener.—I, Gentiana gelida; 2, Limnanthes Douglas!; 
3, Alyssum saxatile ; 4, Polypodium cmruleum variegatum; 
5, Send again fresher specimen; 6, Iberis sempervirens. 

- J. B. H.— Please send specimens again when the 

plants are in flow’er. We cannot name aocurately from 

Bhoots and leaves only.- W. M. Mason .—Dogwood or 

Corneliau Cherry (Oornus maa).- James Lyons.— Yes, 

Common Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis).- Mrs. Sunder - 

land.— We cannot name the Doronicuma sent, as the 

flowers were not in true character.- Eustace F. Clark. 

—A, Lonicera species; B, Berberis species apparently, but 
in both cases specimen was very much dried up.- Rus¬ 

sell, Bournemouth.— Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 


TO OORRBBFONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries oy pest, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Fred Bull.— Very pretty and well-grown Pansies of a 

type very popular in the London markets.- Walter J. t. 

Jackson. —The fasciated flower-stem is not an.uncommon 

freak of Nature amongst Auriculas.- Wildfioicer.— 

Apply to Messrs. Osman & Co., 132, Commercial-street, 

London.- E. P.— The Vine-leaves have no doubt been 

injured by the fumes of the sulphur, as otherwise they seem 

in exoellent health.- R. 6. V. P.—A good strain or 

Gloxinias, no doubt, but the flowers were very badly 
bruised through loose packing in cotton wool. They 
must be very fine to be of any use for show. Please send 

on the photograph.- P. M. A.—The Vine-weevil, a very 

destructive pest to Vines. - R. Jennings.— The Vines 

are evidently very badly affected with mealy-bug. If you 
have back numbers of Gardening vou will find in them 

many notes on the matter.- A. W .—Apply to Mr. T. 8. 

Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. 

" Gardening Illustrated H Monthly Parts.- 

Prloe Sd.; post free, 9d. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts. -TJw journal 


rererenet previous tv wie ■-» --* 

Price, Is 6d.; post free, la. 9d. Complete set 

The Garden from its commencement to end of 1890, Shirty’ 

eight vole., price, doth, J28 4s. 

“Farm and Home- Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Ports, in which 
form it is most suitable for rejerenos-preotoum to the issue of tftc 
yearly volumes. Pr*oe bsL; post free, 3d. 

London $ m, B ss rJ tam pttm mr set,Strm W.Q*. . 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Large quantities of honey are consumed by 
Bees in order to secrete wax for comb-building, 
and wax production occupies the hives of great 
numbers of Bees just at the most busy season of 
the year, particularly so in the case of newly- 
hived swarms, and where super - honey is 
worked for; but by the use of comb-foundation 
not only is much valuable time saved to the 
Bees, but the honey that would be consumed by 
them in the production of wax is stored up in 
the hive or supers, to the great advantage to 
the Bee-keeper. 

Comb-foundation consists of thin sheets of 
wax embossed by the foundation machine to the 
natural shape of the base of the honey-cells, and 
supplies all the wax needed to form the comb. 
It is very quickly worked out by the Bees, there 
being sufficient wax on its projecting walls to 
allow the complete lengthening out of the cells. 
On a swarm being put into a hive provided with 
sheets of foundation, it is marvellous to observe in 
how short a space of time full combs are worked 
out. Where whole sheets are used they are fixed 
firmly in the saw-cut of the top bars, and allowed 
to hang to within g-inch G f the bottom bar and 
i-inch of the side bars. To keep the foundation 
in the centre foundation fixers are often used, 
the iron prongs of which keep it in its place, 
the two ends turn over the top and bottom of 
the frame, the pins fixing it so firmly that it 
cannot fall out. After the Bees have worked 
out the cells, the foundation fixers are removed. 
If whole sheets of foundation are used, a strip 
about 2 inches wide should be provided to the 
underside of the top bars, which the Bees will 
take as a guide from which to work out the 
combs in a perpendicular line within the frames. 
Without this guide the combs would be built in 
such a way as to join the frames together, and 
the advantages of the unmovable comb hive 
lost in consequence. The comb foundation 
being stamped by rollers which are accurately 
engraved, ensures much more regularity of 
cells than that built naturally. It is well 
not to fix foundation into frames or section- 
boxes until likely to be seen wanted, as it 
is liable to become dry and brittle and break 
when the Bees cluster upon it. Super-founda¬ 
tion is made thinner than that used in the hive, 
and of very pale wax, and is usually fixed in 
section boxes in small triangular pieces. 

Hivf.s. —The bar-frame hive now used by all 
advanced Bee-keepers is doubtless superior in 
many ways to the straw-skep, although good 
results may be obtained from the latter under 
enlightened management. In the combination 
hive the frames run parallel to the hive front, 
instead of at right angles to it. The advantages 
of this arrangement being that any number of 
frames can be placed next the entrance to be 
used as the breeding department, and closed up 
by a division-board. When the brood-nest is 
formed, a frame of queen excluder zinc can take 
the place of the division board, and sectional 
boxes to receive surplus honey placed next the 
queen excluder. Trie worker Bees pass through 
the excluder zinc and deposit their stores in the 
sectional boxes, while the queen is confined to 
the brood chamber. Bees store surplus honey 
os far as possible from the entrance of 
the hive, so that section honey can often 
be obtained in this way when it is found 
impossible to induce the Bees to work in sec¬ 
tions placed on the top of the hive. Another 
great advantage of the combination or longi¬ 
tudinal hive is its great length from front to 
rear, permitting of both brood, nest, and store 
department being made of any desirable capacity, 
and so suit the requirements of localities any 
seasons. 

Doubling. —In working for extracted honey, 
the method called doubling is practised, as by 
its means strong stocks of Bees have their swarm¬ 
ing propensities checked, and, by being kept 
fully occupied, collect a* very large harvest of 
honey. Two strong colonies are selected, and 
from one of them all the combs are taken, and 
all the Bees brushed back into the hive. The 
combs are placed in an empty hive, and put on 
the top of the other stock so as to form a second 
story. By this means a double set of combs is 

S ven, and both hives are ^soeu full of Bees, the 
etching taking place afove and btlqu. .The 
combs of the upper stoi^scPon- become stored 


with honey, and, as fast as filled, are placed in 
the honey extractor, emptied of their contents, 
and returned to the hive to be refilled. The 
hive from which the brood-combs are taken is 
filled up with bars of comb or comb foundation. 

S. S. G., Parkstom. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

890. — Regulating an incubator.— I have a large 
incubator to hold one hundred eggs, and should be pleased 
to know how to work it. Should I regulate the heat by 
the gas, the weight on the lever in connection with the 
damper, or the small finger screw?— A. Stein. 

891. — Unhealthy chickens.— My young chickens 
are taken with a failure of power in the legs, without any 
cause. I have four nice chicks three weeks old, which have 
been perfectly well till last week, when one of them 
was found with its leg stretched out, and the foot 
cramped up and useless, and, strange to say, another of a 
hatch of seven, a fortnight old, was found just in the 
same state. The first hatch have been on the west lawn 
for the last ten days with the hen in a boarded coop, and 
covered up at night, but allowed to run into a frame on 
the turf in the day. The younger hatch have been in a dry 
coach-house. These chickB are from my own eggs, and l 
have a fine young Dorking cook and ten liens, three 
Mlnorcas, two black Andalusians, and the rest Dorkings. 
Last year I had an Andalusian cock, but thought my 
chickens were weakly, and so changed him for this 
Dorking. Curiously, it is only the black-feathered chicks 
that go lame in this way. One chick of the smallest set 
was hatched with its legs in this state, but it only lived a 
day or two. Last year two of my chicks went lame, just 
as these have, and the poor little things had to be killed. 
I shall be very grateful if “Doulting” can explain the 
cause or suggest any remedy, for I have iwo hens now 
sitting, and fear the chickens may be similarly affected? 
I take great care of my fowls, and feed the chicks five 
or six times a day.- Perplexed 

REPLIES. 

556.— Rabbits on Grass.— Much depends 
upon the size of the Rabbits and their treatment 
beforehand. The weather, too, is an important 
factor in the matter. If the weather be dry, 
even small Rabbits may be expected to thrive. 
Particularly if they can be induced to eat a small 
portion of their food in the shape of meal or corn. 
But should rains be frequent, so that the Grass 
grows rapidly, and is therefore very watery, not 
only would young Rabbits quickly drop off from 
an attack of diarrhoea, but old animals, too, 
would lose their health, and some may then have 
a difficulty in regaining it. Even wild Rabbits 
suffer in this way- Last spring, in my part of 
the country, was dry, so that every Rabbit of 
the earlier litters survived, and the number 
increased very considerably during the summer. 
But the increase is not so noticeable when the 
springs are cold and showery, for then the mor¬ 
tality amongst the earlier batches is great, and 
few survive to breed. Tame, full-grown 
Rabbits, if accustomed to be penned on Grass, 
may take no harm if supplied with some dry 
food. My plan would be to use a covered run, 
and confine the the Rabbits in this whenever the 
weather is too wet for them to do any good out- 
of-doors. — Doulti N (J. 

754. —Pood, &c., for young Pheasants* 

—During the first week feed largely on hard* 
boiled eggs, chopped very small, then gradually 
introduce Btale bread-crumbs, and an occasional 
feed of curd squeezed as dry as possible. After¬ 
wards give Oatmeal and one or more of the 
various game foods advertised by the leading 
makers, several of them being very good. 
Amirnal diet is very necessary ; this is supplied 
in the shape of ants’-eggs and granulated meat; 
boiled Rabbits are also most useful. Leeks and 
Onion-tops are an excellent green food. The 
third week should find the chicks able to pick 
corn—Wheat being most suitable at first. Pitch 
the coop on a Grass run where the herbage is 
short and the aspect a southerly one. At first 
the dew should atFord sufficient water—later the 
purest spring water should be given several 
times a day. Clean ground and cleanliness in 
feeding and drinking utensils are the best pre¬ 
ventives to “gapes.” The “pip” is not a 
disease, but the poverty-stricken appearance 
carried by birds which are usually considered to 
be suffering from this complaint is caused by a 
lack of warmth and nutritious food in the early 
stages of the chick’s history.— Doulting. 

335 — Treatment of fowls for lay Lng.— Feed on 
good nutritious food. Any of the following 1 find very 
beneficial: Barley-meal, Buckwheat-meal, and Oat-meal, 
mixed with pollard or middlings. The meal should be 
mixed with warm water, and given in the morning. Give 
hard com at night; change occasionally ; a little Ilcmp- 
secd is also very good.— N. B. 


Surrey fowls.— What is usually meant 
by a “ Surrey fowl ” is a large bird of Dorking 
build, but with only four taes; hence the 
expression of four-toed Dorking. Pure-bred birds 
have five toes on each foot. In colour they are 
dark, something approaching the coloured 
Dorking ; indeed, some writers affirm that the 
exhibition dark Dorkings were produced by 
breeding between the white-rose-combed Dork¬ 
ing and the Surrey fowls. It will see from the 
above that the Surrey fowls do not belong to 
any particular breed, but possess many of the 
characteristics of the Dorking. They command 
the highest prices in the London poultry 
markets because they are really table birds of a 
high class, and can be depended upon to 
resemble each other very closely. When birds 
are sent from other districts in which no preten¬ 
sions are made to breed solely for table purposes, 
it will be found that the specimens are of all 
breeds, colours, and sizes; some are feather¬ 
legged, others are clean, some have yellow legs 
and feet, others blue or nearly black, and here 
and there one with white legs, showing a Dork¬ 
ing cross ; while none possess that abundance of 
meat on the best parts of the body which can 
generally be found on the Surrey fowl. They 
are mostly found round the town of Dorking, 
but may be met with in all parts of the 
country where a dry soil can be relied upon.— 
Farm and Home. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

892.— Treatment of young Skylarks. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the proper treatment of a nest of 
young Skylarks, and what food should be given them ? I 
have tried to rear them in previous years, but failed. 
After having the birds a week or ten days they die off, I 
always finding them then ly ing on their bock with their 
legs drawn up.—W. W. 

REPLIES. 

Birds singing with a hoarse sound. 

—In reply to “Mr. Sullivan,” put six drops of 
glycerine in the drinking water daily for a 
week ; then substitute dissolved Gum arabic in 
the water (two or three pieces about the size of 
a grey Pea, or ten drops as thick as syrup). 
Take care that the cages do not stand in a 
draught, and put a little egg food in the small 
tin meant for that purpose. Now that it can 
be obtained fresh, give a good sprig of Water¬ 
cress, young Lettuce-leaf, or Groundsel every 
day, and do not omit that almost necessary 
health-preserver—a piece of cuttle-fish bone, 
placed between the bars near the perch.—A. G. 
Butler. 

759.— White Doves nesting in a cage. 

—To ensure success in breeding these birds you 
must first be sure you have a pair; if both birds 
sit in the nest together they are not a pair, but 
hens. The nest-box should be large enough for 
both birds to Bit in together ; otherwise when 
the cock goes on in the morning and turns his 
wife off he will upset the eggs also. The box 
should be about 6 inches square and 2 inehes 
deep. It should be hung up at about 6 inches 
from the top of the cage in a corner, and half 
filled with bran. Lastly, the cage should be a 
large one—at least 2 feet high, 2 feet deep (or 
at the very least 18 inches deep) and 3 feet long. 
Twigs or hay should not be given, for the 
birds prefer these to anything else, and will turn 
out the bran to make room for them, and, being 
domesticated animals, they have lost the art of 
plaiting them together, so that whenever they 
leave the nest down comes cradle and baby and 
all.—A. G. Butler. 

830. —Treatment of a Bullfinch.— 

Certainly the Bullfinch ought to have a bath 
every day if it will take one. A bath is excel¬ 
lent for keeping birds in health, and in an aviary 
Bullfinches bathe frequently, especially in hot 
weather, but in a cage they sometimes refuse 
to go into a bath ; the best means to induce 
them to wash, in that case, is to hang a large 
water-tin up inside the cage ; it rather tlamps 
the sand, but that is preferable to a dirty and 
therefore sickly bird. As regards the other 
points, it may be hung out-of-doors, but not in a 
draught, a warm sunny position is the place 
for it. Bullfinches reared from the nest, and 
which have not learnt the natural Jew ? s-harp 
song, can be taught ! td'.pipe with a bird-organ.— 

a. u. ^CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CASSELL & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

‘Complete In Four Vols , price 5s. each. 

CASSELL’S POPULAR CARDENINC. A Comprehensive 

Practical Guide to the successful cultivation of Flowers, 
FrUit, and Vegetables. Written by the Leading Authori¬ 
ties. Edited by D. T. FISH Fully II lust ruled. 
Complete in Five 8eries. price 12s 6d. each. 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E HULME. F. L.S., 

F.S A. Witn 200 Full-page Coloured Plates, and iiuuu- 
r< us Wood Engravings. *** Also publishing in Monthly 
Parts, 6d. 

Complete in Five Series, price l?s. Ad. each. 
FAMILIAR CARDEN FLOWERS. W,th Descriptive Text by 
SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S., and 200 Full paae 
Coloured Plates, from Original Paintings by F. E HItlmk, 
F.L.8., F.S. A., together with numerous Wood Engraviogs. 
Complete in Two Series, price 12s. Cd. each. 
FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S BOULGER, F.LS., 

F.G.S. Each Series containing 40 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, from Original Painting* by W. H. J. Boot. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, in cardboard box. 

Complete in Four Series, price 12s. 6d. e*oh. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. SWAYSLAND, F.R.Z.S. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour in each Series, from 
Original Design* specially drawn from Natuie for the 
Work, and with Originul Wood Engr»virgs. 

HASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 

containing particulars of upwards of Onk Thousand 
Volumes, ranging in price from THREEPENCE to FIFTY 
GUINEAS, will he sent on request, post free, to any address. 
CASSELL k COMPANY, Limited, Ludga^ e-hill, London. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

Bv G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. 8hows how crops of vegetables mav 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN Sc CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 

With nearly 700 Illustrations, 15s., post 
free, 15s. 6d. 


Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 



London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
And all Booksellers. 

FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 

London ; 37, SDutl ^nfl t^i^ re3^s|i(^J , W.C. | 


Tufted Pansies 

(HYBRIDS OF PANSIES AND ALPINE VIOLETS.) 

The term “tufted” has been very properly used to distinguish plants of a spreading 
habit, like Pinks, Aubrietia, and Alpine Violets, from plants witn simple erect stems, like, 
say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. Sometimes the two forms of habit occur iu the same 
family ; for instance, there are Violas that are tufted and Violas that are not—the German, 
French, and other Pansies in our gardens do not spread at the root, as the tufted Pansies 
do. Plants of this “tufted” habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets even above the 
ground, so that they are easily increased. Hence when older Pansies die after flowering, 
those crossed with the Alpine species remain, like true perennials, and are easily increased. 
The term Pansies is a good one in all ways. Without an English name, we shall alwayR have 
confusion with the Latin name for the name of wild species. To all of these belongs the 

old Latin name of the genus Viola. - It is now agreed by botanists that all cross-bred 

garden plants—including tufted Pansies, of course—should have popular English, and not 
Latin, names. “ Bedding Violas ” is a vulgar compound of bad English and Latin; whereas 
“tufted Pansies” is a good English name with a clear meaning.— The Garden, Jan. 9th , 1892. 
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Ajax 

Ardwell Gem 

Ariel 

Aurora 

Abercorn Gem 
Acme 

Bessie Clark 
Bullion 
Blue Cloud 

Countess of Kintore 
Countess of Hopetoun 
Crown Jewel 
Criterion 

Daldowie Yellow 
Dawn of Day 


Dorothy Tennant 

Lady Amery 

Duchess of Albany 

Lilac ina 

Duke of Albany 

Lottie 

Eva 

Ladykirk 


Minnie Baxter 

Formosa 

Modesty 

Golden Gem 

Mrs. Baxter 

Glow 

Multiflora 

Goldfinch 

Mary Gilbert 

Gipsy’s Bride 

Neptune 

Hugh Ainslie 

Pantaloon 

H. M. Stanley 

Perfection 

Ivanhoe 

Peach Blossom 


Pilrig Park 

John Burns 

Pythia 

Kirkton 

Queen of Crimsons i 


Rimmie Donaldson 

Randolph 

Royalty 

Skylark 
Stricta azurea 
Sovereign 
Souvenir 
Sunrise 
Sweet Pea 

The Mearns 
The M*Masters 
The Tory 

Virginalis 

Wemyss Gold 


Dicksons 5)' Co., 1 , Waterloo-place, Edinburgh , have much pleasure in drawing attention of 
those requiring hardy border flowers to their unrivalled Collection of Tufted Pansies , than which 
perhaps no other class of plants will give a longer season of flower, or produce a more interesting 
and beautiful effect with so little trouble. D. Co. were amongst the first to cross the Alpine species 
with the Show and Fancy Pansies, and thus succeeded in raising varieties possessing the hardy tufted 
habit of the wild Violets, but with greater size of flowers and purer and simpler colours. Our 
collection consists of about 100 varieties , that will produce an endless variety of colours. Finest 
named varieties, 8s. per doz. D. <$r CO.'S SELECTION, 12s. 6d. per 100, £5 per 1,000. 


NOW READY. 

The Garden Annual Almanack 

AND 

Address Book for 1892. 

CONTAINING THE MOST AUTHENTIC LISTS OF 

(1) . Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists in the United 
Kingdom. 

(2) , Foreign Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 

(3L Horticultural Builders Engineers, and Sundriesmeu in 
the United Kingdom. 

(4) , The principal Nurserymen and Florists in the United 
States, and their addresses. 

(5) , The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom in the 
order of the Counties. 

(6) , The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in the United 
Kingdom. 

(7) , The Gardeners in the United Kingdom, and their 
Addresses. New plants of the lust year and other informa¬ 
tion. 

Price Is.; Post Free, Is. 3d. 

Of all booksellers, newsagents, or from the Publishing Office, 
37, Southumpton-street, Sr rand, London, W.C. 

•PHE GARDEN, an Illustrated Journal of 

-L Horticulture in all its branches. Weekly, 4d.; Monthly 
Parts, Is. <xl. ; Half-yearly Vols., 12s. Yearly Subscription, 
19s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 9s. 9d. ; Quarterly, 5s.; post free, pay¬ 
able iu advance. " An ideal horticultural newspuner." 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

"DARM and HOME.—A Weekly Journal of 

•L Practical Agriculture and Housekeeping, Stock, Dairy, 
Tillage, Stable, Pasture, Orchard, Market Garden, Poultry, 
House. Weekly, Id.: Monthly Parts, 5d ; Yearly Vuis., 
7s. ikl. Yearly Subscription, On. 6d.; Half-yearly, 3s. 3d., post 
free, payable in advanoe. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

“GARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 

'J Covers for Binding each Volume of Gardening, from 
Vol. I. to present time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. each ; poet 
freo, Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

■KTOW READY.—INDEX to GARDENING, 

I* Volume XIII, Price lid., post free, from the Pub¬ 
lishing Office 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W C. 


ALBERT’S 

Highly Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY PURE PLANT FOOD 

Unparalleled for its Rapid Action and 
Fructifying Properties. 

Best and Only Reliable Complete 
Fertiliser for aU 

VEGETABLES, FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, FLOWERS, LAWNS, etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED RESULTS OBTAINED 

By its use. 

For Prices dt Descriptive Pamphlet apjdy to — 

H. & E. ALBERT, 

17, Gracechureh-street, LONDON, E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


DROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

L ting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot if out in all weathers. 
LOO yards by 1 yard, 3e.; 100 yards bv 2 yards, 6s.; 100 yards by 
J yards, 9s.; or so on te any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
is. I do not require payment till you have received and approved 
if the Netting from—HY. J. GASSON. Net Works. Bye. 

PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

d- Herd) —The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in public 
favour, both in this country and in America, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of riow—the first honours in the block test 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the beBt blood 
for sale This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the niORt natural conditions possible. In«nection invited.— 
Particulars of BAILIFF, Manor Farm, lvingscoto Station, 
Sureex. 
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PLANTS IN SMALL POTS. 

I am induced to pen a few remarks upon this 
subject, knowing from experience the great 
valne of small plants when well cultivated in 
pots proportionately small, or, to go further, I 
might say ridiculously so. There is, I think, 
a great misapprehension amongst plant cultiva¬ 
tors, more particularly the younger ones, that 
frequent potting is necessary to success in grow¬ 
ing the description of plant now under notice. 
This is not so by any means; nay, in many 
cases it has the very opposite tendency, being 
either conducive to a too vigorous growth of 
abnormal character with a more rapid deterio¬ 
ration by loss of roots, and consequently of 
foliage in due course, by reason of the amount 
of soil being in excess of the requirements of the 
plants, or the mark is missed at the outset by 
the plants not taking kindly to the soil, especi¬ 
ally if any are used as decorative objects too 
soon after potting. Take, for instance, little 
plants of 

Crotons and Dracaenas, which in a small 
state should be furnished with healthy foliage 
to the rim of the pot. This result can he far 
better attained and then retained when the 
plants are not overpotted. One has not to look 
through very many collections of plants without 
seeing the evils consequent upon following the 
opposite course. Take, for instance, plants of 
either family just named ; they may probably 
be in 6-inch pots with an amount of bare stem 
not at all desirable. Such plants cannot he used 
so effectively for this reason, and from the fact 
of the size of pot, as those in one size less. A 
well-grown plant in a 4&-inch or 5-inch pot, 
with the soil permeated through and through 
with roots, is in a far better condition for using 
as a decorative object than in the larger size. 
Not only is the decrease in size an especial ad¬ 
vantage for many vases, and of greater con¬ 
venience also, but the great point of durability 
asserts itself in favour of the smaller pot, the 
roots remaining in far better condition whilst in 
a cooler atmosphere. In looking at a collection 
of plants where a great amount of house furnish¬ 
ing has to be attended to, a close observer will 
quickly note which plants suffer the most. 
When plants go wrong from this or any other 
cause, woe betide them if they are overpotted, 
taking far longer to bring them round, and this 
when accomplished cannot be said to be done in 
a satisfactory manner. As an instance, I would 
draw attention to Palms. When these are 
sickly and reducing of the ball has to be resorted 
to, it takes some considerable time to bring 
them round. 

Abeca lutescexs may be fairly quoted as an 
example. This splendid decorative stove Palm 
will grow and thrive in pots out of all propor¬ 
tion to the size of the nlant itself. When thus 
treated it may be used very frequently without 
injury, from the simple fact that the foliage as 
well as the roots are of a more enduring charac¬ 
ter. Take the same Palm in a larger pot; the 
foliage will perhaps look of a deeper green, 
telling of more generous treatment at the roots— 
all well enough so lonp"- 
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nr at> it remains Tin the 
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stove, but when taken out it will suffer all the 
more quickly. Ferns are other instances. Many 
varieties which are usually grown in quantity 
will last much better when pot-bound, and be 
found when in that condition far safer than 
when in the hands of inexperienced persons. 
Of these I would only cite the well-known 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum ouneatum). These are 
never more serviceable than when thoroughly 
pot-bound, whether for supplying cut fronds or 
for vase plants. To succeed well with plants 
in the smallest sized pots, it is necessary always 
to start under the best possible conditions. In 
the earlier stages of their separate existence 
they should not be drawn up too thickly 
together ; a sturdy growth from the commence¬ 
ment should be aimed at without any excess of 
shading. When well established in the size of 
pots intended for use, they will, in nearly every 
instance, take an abundant supply of water. 
This, however, should not be any extra trouble, 
for in most cases they may be watered without 
any close examination. Crotons in this respect 
when pot-bound resemble Willows more than 
anything else. A keen eye should be kept upon 
insect pests, more particularly if they are stand¬ 
ing in an exposed position or near hot-water 
pipes where they are found to dry up unduly 
fast. Every care should be taken to select 
good soil suitable to each case. It is a mistake 
to imagine that because only small plants are 
the object aimed at that an inferior quality will 
suffice. 

Firm potting, too, is most indispensable, 
for upon this greatly depends the ultimate 
results. Liberal feeding with liquid or arti¬ 
ficial manures is a great assistance when the 
plants have thoroughly filled the pots with 
their roots. In most cases a change from one 
kind of stimulant to another is an advantage ; 
for Palms, however, I prefer to rely mainly 
upon Standen’s manure. This highly con¬ 
centrated manure is admirably suited to 
their requirements, but do not use it too 
freely ; a pinch taken between the thumb and 
forefinger is sufficient for small-sized pots up to 
6 inches diameter. For Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Pandanus, and Caladiums, with other plants of a 
like character, I prefer farmyard - manure 
chiefly, with some soot added to it. A selection 
of the 

Most suitable plants for dinner - table 
decoration should be made. These can then 
have some Selaginella denticulata pricked in 
upon the surface ; this will give them a finished 
appearance without the trouble of providing 
Moss for each occasion. There are several 
plants which are of great service in the very 
smallest of pots, when provided with a good 
amount of roots, both for dinner-table decora¬ 
tion and for covering the soil in large pots. 
A good stock in 3-inch pots of Selaginella den- 
ticnlata, S. apoda, and S. csesia, with Maiden¬ 
hairs, such m A. cuneatum, A. Pacotti, A. far- 
leyense, and several other well-known Ferns, 
are all useful in their turn. Of variegated- 
foliage subjects it always pays to grow a good 
quantity of Panicum variegatum, Caladium 
argyrites, Fittonia argyroneura and F. Pearcei, 
with Cyrtodeira fnlgens or C. metallica, and 
Sonerila margaritacea (the spotted-leaved form), 


which when in flower during the winter season 
is extremely pretty. Pandanus Veitchi, too, is 
a beautiful plant when well developed with 
narrow arching foliage in a small state. Isolepis 
gracilis and Ficus repens, although not, strictly 
speaking, stove plants, should not be over¬ 
looked, nor should a good selection of the choicer 
kinds of variegated Begonias, especially those 
which develop well in a small size. Not only 
will these small plants of various genera be 
found useful out of the stove, but they will add 
greatly to its appearance, and give a finish to 
the arrangements, being of necessity arranged 
immediately to the front. P. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

A GOOD ROOM FERN. 

Pteris tremula Smithiana. 

The members of the Pteris family of Ferns are 
decidedly the most useful for room decoration, 
being more hardy, and able to stand dry air 
better than any other kinds; and the new 
variety of Pteris, here noted, is a handsome 
crested plant far in advance of its parent Pteris 
tremula, and is probably the best of the family 
for furnishing purposes. The fronds are muefi 
branched, each being crested, and the whole 
plant has a feathery appearance which is most 
beautiful, being compact in growth, and of a 
good colour ; it is therefore quite an acquisition 
to the list of Ferns for room decoration, and 
will, no doubt, become very popular. All room 
Ferns should be removed before gas is lighted 
to a place with pure air, where they can stand 
on inverted saucers in a tray or flat bath con¬ 
taining a little water. The damp air thus given 
off invigorates them greatly. They can be 
replaced in the drawing-room after it has been 
well aired the next day. R. 


An old Maiden hair Fern.— Readers 

of Gardening may be interested to hear of a 
Maiden hair Fern forty years old. Its owner 
tells me she has reduced it in size, but even 
now, when fully expanded, the plant measures 

3 feet in diameter, and is a lovely specimen of 
healthy growth. My friend keeps it in her 
(S.E.) dining-room window, waters it plenti¬ 
fully, but never allows any to stand in the 
saucer, and only pinches off ttfie old fronds a few 
at a time when the new ones are well opened in 
spring.—L. J. L. 

849. — Passion - flower in a glass 

porch. —Passifiora coerulea is quite hardy in 
some situations, especially where the aspect is 
south and the soil light in character ; therefore, 
with the protection of a glass roof it should do 
well with you for some years. It would be 
wise to wrap hay-bands round the stem out-of- 
doors from the ground to where it enters the 
porch, and also to Cover the roots with manure 

4 inches deep in the autumn as a protection 
from frost during the winter.—S. P. 

-Certainly ; scarcely anything better could be 

named, and there is no fear of damage from frost, espe¬ 
cially if planted at once. The white variety (Constance 
FJliott), however, would be found superior to the common 
P. ccerulea, its habit being somewhat more dwarf and 
Boriferou a .-B.C.R 0ri „ ir , f| . ;p 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonserv&tory. 

Pelargoniums M they go out of flower should be moved 
to a sheltered place in the open air to complete the ripen¬ 
ing of the wood ready for cutting down for propagating 
purposes. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter bloom¬ 
ing will be better in the open air on a bed of coal-ashes 
with the floweis picked off, repotting to be done as 
required. Forced Azaleas and other plants which have 
partially ripened their growth may now be placed outside, 
sheltered from the winds, which will in some districts do 
some damage by blowing the plants over. Watering must 
be carefully attended to even in a showery time, as it is 
seldom that a summer shower waters a plant in a pot suffi¬ 
ciently. Camellias, if placed outside, will be best under the 
shade of a wall or a somew'hat lofty hedge. This is a good 
season to sow seeds of Cyclamen to flower in the autumn 
and winter of ’98; the plants will get very strong by 
having a longer season of growth. I have them in all 
. stages, but the summer and early autumn-sown plants are 
the strongest. In all cases youug plants are kept growing 
tiU they flower the first time. Attention will still be 
required to be given to the regulation of the growth 
of climbing plants. A pillar covered with Plumbago 
oapensis has a pretty effect through the summer 
and autumn. Abutilons planted out are a never failing 
source of blossoms for cutting, and they are useful for 
table decoration in small glasses mixed with Maiden-hair 
Fern. They are best arranged in separate colours. Now 
that the plants in the conservatory may be more thinly 
plated the changing or rearranging of the groups may be 
very easily effected, and periodical changes of position 
are often desirable. It is quite possible to change the 
whole character or style of the arrangement in a very 
short time by altering die mode of grouping. Ferns and 
foliage plants from the stove will be available. Patches 
of the common hardy variegated Qrass known as the Gar¬ 
dener’s Garter has a pretty effect till the white stripes be¬ 
come dingy in colour, then they can be planted or plunged 
out, and a change introduced. The newer forms of the 
Japanese Maples are very pretty when grown in pots at 
this season for grouping in the conservatory. It is quite 
possible, I know, to have a perfect blaze of colour by 
growing only Scarlet “ Geraniums,’’ but this does not 
satisfy anyone who has seen or had experience of more 
tasteful arrangements. Graceful foliage is quite as impor¬ 
tant to mix with flowering plants in the conservatory as 
in the vases in the rooms, and no one would think of 
thrusting a mass of flowers into a large vase without 
plenty of relieving foliage of the most elegant and graceful 
kind obtainable, hence I think it is always desirable to 
grow numbers of plants for their foliage alone. 

Stove. 

There must be a general rearrangement of this house to 
give more room for growing specimens, though it is best 
to grow the young stuff which is required for winter 
blooming in a pit by itself, and then there will be no diffi¬ 
culty iu giving the necessary attention to stopping gross 
shoots, shifting into larger pots, shading, air-giving, &c., 
to meet the conditions suitable for growth, ope nin g out 
the plants as they grow, so that they may not suffer injury 
from overcrowding. Stove plants of large size may often 
be moved to the conservatory for a few months in summer 
with advantage. Bougainvilleas will last longer in bloom 
in the cooler, drier atmosphere of the conservatory. 
Dendrobiums and other Orchids of easy cultivation which 
everybody grows may be moved out to a drier atmosphere 
when tne growth is finished. Orchids will do very well 
under the shade of Vines during the ripening process; but 
if stove plants are moved to a vinery to make room there 
must be no mealy-bug on the plants, or endless mischief 
may be done through the bug getting on the Vines. Cut¬ 
tings of Poinsettias may still be rooted in a close warm- 
frame. The time is near at hand when fire-heat may be 
dispensed with, except on cord, dull days, which .even in 
June are not altogether absent. Stove plants do not 
require the admission of very much air. It is difficult to 
keep the atmosphere of a house very freely ventilated 
sufficiently moist to do stove plants well, and when shade 
is used to temper the rays of the hot sun less ventilaiion 
will be required. Many of the usual occupants of the 
stoves are natives of hot, swampy places, where the air is 
Often hot and damp. Basket plants will require a good 
deal of water now. Dipping in a tank or tub is the most 
satisfactory way. 

Fernery under Glass. 

The Maiden-hairs are still the most useful as well as the 
most common of cultivated Ferns, and are usually grown 
by the dozen where other Ferns are grown in single plants. 
They are so useful for all forms of decoration. When 
required for cuttings the fronds should be grown fairly 
cool, or they soon perish in a cut stage. Anyone growing 
a collection of Ferns under suitable conditions will gene¬ 
rally have large numbers of seedlings spring up spon¬ 
taneously. Under the stages where the chief stock of my 
Ferns are grown, hundreds of the Wedge-leaved Maiden¬ 
hair and such common Pterises as cretica and serrulata 
and their varieties spring up in large numbers, and if the 
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begins to make growth some decorative value must be 
attached to it. Turfy loam, one-half, and the remainder of 
the soil to be leaf-mould and sand, will grow all the com¬ 
mon greenhouse Ferns in the greatest perfection. A. Farley- 
ense is probably the most beautiful of the Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and as this does not produce fertile fronds it can 
only be propagated by division of the roots, which may be 
done now any time if due care iB exercised. 

Window-boxes. 

I have often seen the Show Pelargonium and Hydrangeas 
used in window-boxes at this season ; but though they 
make a show for a time they are not lasting, and if used at 
all should be plunged in their pots, so that they can be 
lifted out when the flowers fade. Sometimes all the plants 
are grown in 5-inch and 0-inch pots, and plunged in <5ocoa- 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
UUtT UMn “ h ^ e -* ndieat9d «uo Uy good 
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nut-fibre in the boxes; but, as a rule, the plants do not 
flower so well in small pots as in the freer root-run of a 
box of good soil. The Double Scarlet “ Geranium ” F. V. 
Raspail flowers very freely in a window-box, and a mix¬ 
ture of the pale-coloured Heliotrope and Raspail “ Gera¬ 
niums” with the Double White Ivy-leaved “Geranium " 
Joan of Arc to cover the front of the box will be very 
sweet and attractive. A good deal of the effectiveness of 
window-boxes must always be the outcome of the attention 
given, the chief of which is, of course, watering, and the 
removal of dead leaves and flowers. Artificial stimulants 
will not be required just yet, but as soon as the roots have 
taken possession of the soil stimulants must be given often. 

Room Plants. 

Foliage plants and Ferns are now in great demand for 
filling fire-places. Only the hardiest plants should be 
used for this work. The hardiest Palms, the green-leaved 
Dracnnas, Gyperus in variety, Aspidistras, ana Aralias are 
all more or less useful. If saucers are used under the pots 
empty out the water from them every week. 

Outdoor Garden. 

It is impossible to obtain the best possible results with¬ 
out liberal supplies of water, but watering as often done 
is not an unmixed good. Too often water is not given in 
sufficient quantity to be of any value. A sprinkle with 
a hose freshens up the foliage, but hose watering iB rarely 
effectual round the roots of plants that require large 
supplies of moisture. All such plants should be mulched 
with manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre or some equivalent. Car¬ 
pet and sub tropical beds may be planted now. The 
designs must be worked out perfectly true, or the thing 
beoomes altogether meaningless. Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
and other plants requiring to be pegged down should have 
attention early before the growth gets stiff. As soon as 
the Daisies on the lawn have got over their season of 
blooming so freely take the boxes from the mowing 
machines and let the machines scatter the Grass. The 
cut Gross acts as a mulch and thickens the turf, and it 
soon disappears. The practice is very beneficial on porous 
soils. Roses will take liquid-manure freely now. When 
Roses are well nourished there is less trouble with insects. 
See that all suckers are removed from both Standard and 
Dwarf Roses. The maggot in the bud and in the curled 
up foliage must be promptly destroyed. White Pompon 
and Cactus Dahlias are useful for cutting, and should be 
planted in quantity. It is a good plan to set out plants for 
cutting material round the borders of the kitchen garden or 
wherever space can be spared, and muloh heavily. This 
saves cutting the plants in the beds. GaLUardias and 
Oalliopsis are very useful for cutting. 

Fruit Garden. 

Continue to disbud Peaches thinning the fruit at the 
same time. I was in a suburban garden last week, and 
noticed that Peaches and Apricots were a very full crop on 
perfectly unprotected trees, but the place was very warm 
and sheltered. This proves that on the application of 
shelter each of us must work out our own salvation. There 
are gardens so perfectly sheltered that a breath of cold air 
seldom enters, and in such cases heavy coverings would 
be a mistake, and would load the trees with insect pests 
of all kinds. Wherever the Pear slug is prevalent its work 
may be noticed now. The best and cheapest remedy is 
lime, either dusted over the foliage or applied in a liquid 
form. Two dressings may be required. Inside borders of 
Peach-house and vinery must be kept reasonably moist, 
and if well drained one may water very freely with¬ 
out doing harm ; but some artificial stimulant should be 
given, and sprinkling artificial manure over the surface of 
the borders and watering it in is the best way of applying 
it. Vines and Peaches under glass, especially in late 
houses, will need a good deal of attention in the regulating 
of their growth. As far as is possible take the plants in 
pots out of such houses. A plant here and there may not 
do much harm, but when the borders are thickly covered 
with plants in pots it is impossible to do the Vines justice. 
Open the ventilators early in the morning just a little to 
let out the vitiated accumulations before the sun takes 
much effect on the glass roof; by-and-bye a little ventila¬ 
tion may with advantage be left on all night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Keep down weeds by frequent hoeing when the sun 
shines. Sow and plant Lettuces. Endives, and other salad 
plants as often as is necessary to keep up a constant supply. 
A bit of matting round any plant turning in, whether it be 
a Lettuce, Cabbage, or Cauliflower, hastens its hearting 
and improves its condition. Nearly every plant of a free- 
growing nature will be benefited by liquid-manure now. 
This is one of the main reasons why Chinese gardeners 
are so successful. They make the moat of the manure, 
both liquid and solid. I am afraid European gardeners 
are rather remiss In this matter, yet the manure question 
lies at the foundation of all good culture. Weak beds of 
Asparagus should only be cut lightly from. The plant is 
very much open to the influences of liquid-manure, and 
moisture is always beneficial. Cutting commences late this 
year, and, in the cose of strong beds, may be continued 
later than usual. Make a last sowing of Marrow Peas ; for 
later sowings use second early kinds, finishing off with the 
very earliest sorts. French Beans and Scarlet Runners 
planted now will soon be above ground. Plant out 
Brussels Sprouts, Autumn Cauliflowers, and Vcitch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn Broccoli. Sow Coleworts for planting 
to come in for winter cutting; any Cabbage will make 
useful Coleworts. Look over Cucumbers in pits and 
frames frequently to stop and regulate growth. In a busy 
season this is often neglected, and the plants suffer in 
consequence. Give light top-dressings to plants in 
houses so that the young roots which are continually 
working through may find plenty of food. Water, too, 
must be given liberally or the fruit will be bitter. Make 
up Mushroom-beds in cool positions, either in buildings or 
in the open. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The recent burst of very hot weather has started every¬ 
thing into rapid growth, and with a due Bupply of mois¬ 
ture the plants of any kind cannot help growing now, 
whatever the surroundings may be. Bedding plants of all 
descriptions should be put out at once ; even Coleuses and 
Alternantheras will be as well in the open air as under 
cover if the present conditions continue. But it is only in 


the outer suburbs, or where there is a fair amount of free 
air and space, that carpet-bedding can be done with any 
degree of success. This kind of weather suits subtropical 
plants exactly, and in rich, moist soil they are growing 
like weeds. Dahlias, too, should be got out at once, ana 
those planted last week, just before the rain, are growing 
apaoe; take care to put stakes to them in good time, and, 
indeed, this is best done at the time of planting. Every¬ 
thing of this kind must have plenty of water now, or thev 
will do no good, and probably become covered with 
insects. In case of a hot, dry summer much will be 
gained, and a lot of labour saved, by mulching all the 
flower-beds and borders with 1} inches or 2 inches of fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and if this is done directly after rain, or 
subsequent to a thorough watering, the moisture will be 
conserved about the roots for some considerable time. 
Strong-growing plants, such as the Perennial Sunflowers, 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and so forth, would be greatly 
benefited by a mulch of long or half-decayed manure 
spread over the roots; if the appearance is objected to, 
cover it again with a little fine soil or Cocoa-nut-flbre. 
Grass must be regularly cut and rolled now, but do not set 
the machine too low, thus exposing the tender roots to 
the full force of the sun. Turf that is suffering from 
drought should be well watered with a solution of nitrate 
of soda, an ounce to the gallon of water, or the nitrate 
may be sprinkled thinly on the turf and watered in. In 
this case it should be finely crushed first. This is a 
wonderful fertiliser and restorative to Grasses of all kinds, 
causing a strong and rapid growth, and imparting a 
deep, rich hue to the turf. Fill window-boxes with 
Zonal and Large-flowered Pelargoniums, Marguerites, 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and so forth, with a few Lobelias 
or Mimulus along the front. The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are excellent for planting in the front row*, letting the 
growth droop over the front of the boxes ; the beautiful 
salmon-pink variety, Mine. Crousse, is admirable for 
this purpose, and flowers abundantly. Single Petunias, 
Tropseolum Fireball, and such Fuchsias as Mrs. Marshall 
also do well in this way, and produce a very pretty 
effect. Early-sown Chinese Primulas should be got into 
pots, singly, as soon as possible now ; stand them in ashes 
in a oold-frame, facing north, aud lightly shaded. 

B. O. R. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June Ilf A 
fo June 18fA. 

It is always a relief to the mind when the bedding-out 
is finished, not because it brings any resting period to 
those engaged in gardening, for growth must be regu¬ 
lated, watering must be done, weeds must be kept down, 
and other cultural details must have attention. Really a 
gardener has no lime to rest and be thankful if he does all 
that the exigencies of the case requires. Weeded and 
stirred up the surface among plants in the rock garden. 
A basket of rich soil mixed with a little Cocoa-nut-flbre is 
always kept handy when this work is being done, so that 
a handful or two may be placed round any plant which 
seems to require it. Stakes are being put to herbaceous 
plants, so that a tie may be given to any plant whioh 
requires support. Dahlias have all had a tie loosely placed 
and a little short manure put on as a mulch round each 
plant. This will save watering and be very helpful in 
other ways. A sharp watch is kept on slugs and snails. 
Chrysanthemums have for the most part been placed in their 
blooming-pots. Very rough old turf and manure has been 
used in the final shift, and there is space enough left in 
potting for a little top-dressing later on. The plants in¬ 
tended to produce specimen blooms have been ranged 
along the sides of paths or wherever there isspaoe for free 
access. Chrysanthemums will not do well in a crowded 
bed, but they must be placed in single lines, so that there 
is room to move among them freely and to afford a free 
circulation of air. Shifted on Cyclamens and Primula 
obconica. Sowed more Primulas and Cinerarias ; prioked 
off the earlier sowings. Sowed Pansies in open beds. 
Pricked off seedling Carnations on specially prepared beds 
6 inches apart. Planted out rooted cuttings of Mrs. Sinkins 
Pink. These are intended for potting up in September 
for forcing. Thinned Grapes in the late house. I am leaving 
ten bunches each on the average on young Vines three years 
from the eye. This will be a fairly heavy crop, os the 
bunches are large, but I shall support with artificial stimu¬ 
lants. I am using the patent “ silicate manure ” alone this 
year. This is sprinkled over the border in sufficient 
quantity to cover the surface and is watered in. Planted 
more Marrow Peas, and vacant spooes are being filled with 
French Beans, Vegetable Marrows, Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, 
and Brussels Sprouts. Pricked off late Broccoli, to get 
strong by the time the Peas come off. Mulched all Peas 
with manure, extending 18 inches on each side of the 
rows. Thinned Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, and 
Beet. Spawned Mushroom-beds in open air and made up 
other beasfor bearing in summer, a cool, shady spot being 
selected. Sowed Endive and Lettuce. A little short 
manure has been placed os a mulch between the rows of 
Lettuces—it adds to the growth of the plants and checks 
any tendency to premature bolting in ary, hot weather. 
Radishes are sown now on north borders, the ground 
having been freely dressed with old hot-bed manure. 
French Breakfast and the Turnip varieties are the kinds 
employed. Rearranged conservatory. Only the effective 
specimens are left in this house now’, as greenhouse plants 
will do os well in a sheltered position in the open air as 
under glass; therefore only effective grouping is considered 
now. Cut flowers may to a large extent be drawn from 
herbaceous plants in the open air. Top-dressed and 
watered Melons and Cucumbers in frames. Moved speci¬ 
men Fuchsias to the open air; these have been grown 
specially for plunging on the lawn. Brugmansias and 
some large plants of blue Agapanthus in tubs have also 
been arranged outside. Put tall sticks to Runner Beans 
and planted the White seeded Runner for late bearing. 
Removed a few more shoots from Peaches on walls and 
thinned the fruit. 


771.— Stable and fowl-manure.— No; the stuff 
from the fowl-house will do the other manure no harm 
whatever, but rather the reverse, especially for the pur¬ 
pose mentioned. The lime is also calculated to have a 
beneficial effect, unless present in considerable quantity.— 
B. C. R. 
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FRUIT. 

PLUM “VICTORIA.” 

All things considered, this is perhaps the most 
generally serviceable Plum in cultivation. In 
all probability there are os many trees of 
“Victoria” grown in this country as of any 
other four varieties that can be named. A 
mistake can hardly be made with it, while, 
though generally classed as a kitchen variety, 
the fruit, if the trees are not overcropped, is 
quite good enough for dessert. So freely does 
the fruit usually set, that it is advisable to com¬ 
mence thinning out when it is no larger than 
Peas, the final thinning being delayed till the 
Plums are large enough for tarts. The branches 
of this Plum when grown as a standard should 
be supported in some way, or if heavily laden 
with fruit, as is generally the case, they are 
very apt to snap off with their burthen. A well- 
aden fruiting-branch is here figured. G. 


841.—Packing Grapes and Straw¬ 
berries. —Grapes are best packed in open 
handle baskets, which are made of various 
sizes. A little dry Moss that has been first well 
beaten to remove dust and soften its texture is 
placed in the bottom ; on this a sheet of paper 
is placed, the basket is tilted a'little to one side 
and the Grapes placed in, stem upwards, the 


their flower-spikes high enough for all the fruits 
to clear the soil. Keen’s Seedling is also an 
excellent early forcing Strawberry. When the 
plants are well grown, and the crowns properly 
ripened, it will take a good deal of oeating. 
—E. H. 


STRAWBERRIES AFTER FORCING. 

Probably the bulk of the Strawberries in pots 
after being fruited are thrown away, but this 
simple way of getting rid of what has already 
cost so much in the way of labour is not always 
to be commended. Many of the earliest varieties 
would, if properly treated, produce another late 
summer or autumn crop of presentable fruit, and 
which are sure to be appreciated by those for 
whom they are grown, while the later sorts 
planted out would yield enormous crops during 
the next season after planting. A press of much 
other work and a scarcity of room are doubtless 
among the principal causes why so little is 
usually done with the old pot plants, and it is 
I only fair to add that unless they are well atten¬ 
ded to by those who do preserve them for second 
| cropping, they will be of very little use. The 
still popular 

Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury is one of 
the best for autumn fruiting, no other variety, 
if we except Princess of Prussia, I have yet 
tried yielding such a profusion of fruit—some¬ 



Fruitinjr-branch of Plum “Victoria.” Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mr. A. Harris, 23, Lenwood-rood, llandsworth, Birmingham. 


stems being secured to the rim of the basket. 
The basket should be filled, and a sheet of 
8tout paper sewn over the top, and a label 
plainly marked “ Grapes—With Care,” placed in 
a conspicuous position. Pack Strawberries in 
shallow boxes that will in a single layer hold 
about one pound of fruit. A box 12 inches by 
9 inches and 1£ inches deep will hold a pound 
ia a single layer if the Strawberries are fine. 
Line the bottom and sides of the box with 
cotton wadding ; over the wadding place a sheet 
of tissue paper. Tilt the box a little on one side, 
and wrap each fruit iw a soft green leaf that has 
been picked long enough to get a little wilted. 
Strawberry leaves are sometimes used, but very 
large fruits are best packed in Vine leaves, and 
at this season the soft young leaves of the Lime- 
tree answer well enough. Fill the box quite 
full and pack firmly, so that the fruit cannot 
move, cover with green soft leaves, and lay a 
sheet or part of a sheet of wadding on the top. 
The lids are best fixed with a couple of small 
screws, but I have often sent them in packages 
of six, with the lids only secured with stout 
twine passed round each box. Those they were 
sent to knew the lids were not fastened with 
nails and removed the string carefully.—E. H. 

844.—Early Strawberry for forcing. 
—For very early work the best Strawberry is 
Vicomtesse de Thury, but the plants must be 
well cultivated from the first, as weakly ones 
sometimes, when pushed tfSrty, not 
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what small, it is true, but superior to all others 
in point of quality. Noble is also wonderfully 
fruitful, early forced plants of this producing a 
second crop in August and September. In this 
case the fruits are large and more tempting in 
appearance than those of Vicomtesse, but the 
quality is no better in the autumn than when 
the fruit ripens early under glass or in the open. 
I have not had much experience with La Grosse 
Sucr^e as an autumn fruiter, but believe the 
majority of forced plants would throw up again. 
The old Keen’s Seedling, and which is still 
forced in some gardens, was one of the first I 
ever saw cropped twice in the same year, and it 
pays for any trouble that may be taken with it, 
As Auguste Nicaise becomes better known and 
the stock of it increased, this also will be very 
extensively forced, and if some or all of the 
plants are planted out after forcing, they will 
produce heavy crops of extra fine fruit of fairly 
good quality too. In each and every case it is 
most unwise to turn out forced plants that are 
to be saved for autumn fruiting direct from 
heated houses into the open air and to otherwise 
neglect them. 

Cold pits or frames are better places for 
them, and wherever they are placed under cover 
the watering must be kept up. After they are 
once hardened off, then the sooner they are 
transferred to suitable quarters in the open the 
better. There are two methods of procedure 
open to cultivators, and having tried both 



repeatedly, I am of opinion that the best plan 
is to adopt both. Most of the earliest forced 
plants, and which are ready for planting or 
turning out any time during April, will, as a 
rule, produce and ripen the best portion of their 
second crop from the middle of August to the 
end of September. These, therefore, may well 
be planted out where they are to mature 
their crops; whereas, some provision ought 
to be made for lifting and ripening the 
successional batches under glass. The latter 
could be lifted and potted up when well set with 
fruit, but would mostly require 8-ineh or even 
larger pots. Strawberries in pots are very 
effective table plants, and are particularly appre¬ 
ciated for shooting parties held during October 
and onwards, but nothing larger than 6-inch 
pots can well be tolerated on either the table or 
sideboard. In order to get over this difficulty 
my friend, Mr. A. Moore, Cranmore Hall, has 
long since most successfully adopted the plan of 

Plunging a considerable number of forced 
plants of Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury in the 
sunny borders alongside kitchen garden walks. 
The pots are buried just below the surface, and, 
being kept well supplied with water and liquid- 
manure, the plants grow strongly, the roots 
spreading out into the garden soil and fruit 
abundantly. When the time comes round for 
lifting, a portion of the garden soil and some of 
the over-running roots are removed, and the 
plants are then set in saucers on swinging 
shelves in cool Peach-houses. In this manner a 
capital lot of fruiting plants is obtained, these 
affording a long succession of fruit, the best of 
these having their trusses neatly staked out and 
otherwise prepared for table decoration. What 
Mr. Moore does so well many other gardeners 
might with advantage to all concerned strive to 
imitate, and the least that can be done is to put 
up a considerable number of the best fruiting 
plants before frosts cripple them in the autumn. 
Without the aid of much fire-heat occasional 
dishes of serviceable-sized fruit can be had up 
to mid-winter and even later. Unfortunately, 
far too many flowering and other plants in pots 
have to be stored under glass in the majority of 
gardens for those in charge to be able to devote 
much space to Strawberries, but probably 
it would pay to sacrifice some of them 
in order to make room for the latter. 
According to my experience, Sir J. Paxton, 
James Veitch, President, Sir C. Napier, and 
British Queen are not often induced to fruit 
twice in one season ; but if those fruited in pots 
in the spring are carefully planted out, excep¬ 
tionally heavy crops would result next year. So 
well is this fact understood, that I frequently 
get applications for all the old pot plants I 
have to spare from owners of small gardens 
who wish to plant them out. Where many err 
is in keeping the plants after they have pro¬ 
duced these heavy crops. Instead of this they 
ought to be regarded as exhausted and hoed up 
accordingly, as it is very certain it does not 
often pay to longer retain them. Much, how¬ 
ever, depends upon the wav in which the plants 
are treated. It will not do to plant in a care¬ 
less fashion and leave them to take their chance. 
For the autumn and winter fruiters a sunny 
border ought to be selected, and those to fruit 
next year should have a good open position in 
common with the ordinary crops of Straw¬ 
berries. 

Short or well-decayed manure ought to 
be freely mixed with the top spit where the 
roots can come quickly into contact with it. 
After the plants have been cleared of old leaves 
and runners, the old balls should (a few hours 
prior to planting) be well soaked in a tub of 
water if need be, and when turned out of the 
pots may be reduced somewhat, and then 
planted well below the surface without burying 
the hearts, and not, as too often happens, 
be raised above the surface, where they must 
suffer greatly from exposure. It is also of the 
greatest importance that the soil be firmly 
rammed about the roots, or otherwise when 
they are watered, as they must frequently be, 
it will be so much labour wasted. Crowding 
the plants must also be avoided. Those to be 
lifted may be put out 18 inches apart in rows 
2 feet apart, but those planted for fruiting next 
s< ason may be disposed 2 feet apart in rows £0 
inches asunder. W. 


866.— Weak Vine shoots.— There is 
nothing wrong with,the Vinje or the shoots. 
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They suap off very easily when they have made 
a growth of a foot or more. A careful and 
experienced gardener is aware of this, and in 
bending down the shoots to the wires be careful 
not to do it too much at once. They sometimes 
bleed just a little from the broken part. 
Sometimes a shoot will start near to the part 
from whence the growth was broken, but more 
often it does not, and if it does there will not 
be any fruit upon it, but it will form the starting 
point for a fruitful growth next year. If the 
Vine has been much denuded of these natural 


hardly be ruinous ; certainly not more so than 
to stand aside and let the crops perish. In my 
own small way the most effectual remedy I know' 
of is Hellebore powder. It can be obtained 
from chemists at Is. 4d. per lb., and 1 lb., care¬ 
fully applied, will go a long way. It can be 
sprinkled upon the bushes through a tin with a 
perforated top, and it is certain destruction to 
every caterpillar it touches. A boy could use 
this quicker than picking the caterpillars off, 
and the cost would ^be mere than repaid 
through saving the crop. There^may, perhaps, 



Cauliflower “Autumn Giant.’ 


growths it will be much better to train up the 
young rod to replace the old one. Indeed, this 
is always desirable, for old rods that have been 
grown on what the gardeners call the spur 
system—that is, they are spurred or cut back 
year after year to one lateral or spur— 
get exhausted, as it were, and the bunches 
become smaller year after year, whereas, if 
young rods are occasionally trained up to replace 
the old and exhausted ones, the vigour of the 
Vine is maintained, and larger, better buuches 
are produced therefrom.—J. D. E. 

857.— Treatment of a Vine.— If there 
are no wires fixed to the rafters of your house 
on which to train the Vines (and I imagine 
from what is stated that there are not any) you 
must have some fixed up at once, and be sure 
and keep them 12 inches or 14 inches from the 
glass. When the wires are fixed you may 
train the young growths to them. Select a 
fruiting lateral from each spur first for tying 
down, and if these do not fill up the space with 
the shoots 1 foot apart you may tie down others. 
Whether there is fruit on them or not one 
lateral on each spur must be retained. You 
may then remove all the others, and at the same 
time only leave one bunch of fruit on a shoot : 
you must then take off the top of the shoot at 
the second or third leaf above the bunch. Do 
not let the night temperature exceed 60 degs., 
and ventilate the house a little early in the 
morning, increasing the amount of air about 
9 a.m., according to the weather.—J. C. C. 

- This Vine would now put forth laterals freelv, 

even in an unheated house. The branches require to 
be thinned out, and the laterals must be tied down to the 
wires, being careful not to snap them off. Stop all but 
the main leaders at one or two leaves beyond the 
branches. The flowers would not be open just vet.— 
J. D. E. 

800.— Caterpillars on Gooseberry - 
bushes. —I would advise “ Cynicht ” to have 
patience one year longer. Instances are common 
where such attacks, having occurred several 
years in succession, have been followed by many 
seasons of immunity from the evil. Except 
everyone else in the neighbourhood were to do 
the same thing, I have no faith in the expedient 
of removing the soil from under the bushes ; 
nor where myriads of adult insects are in the air 
seeking a suitable place on which to deposit 
their eggs can either syringing or handpicking 
be reasonably expected to be of any avail.— 
L. C. K. 

- It seems this querist requires something 

in the way of a magic wand that he could wave 
over his Gooseberry plantation, and so rid the 
bushes of their pest. After all, there is only 
i acre, and the oo8t> of an insecticide could 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


be cheaper remedies more easily applied, for I 
have not had much trouble in this way, only 
occasionally, and I always have recourse to my 
old remedy. I have just had to do so at the 
present time after a lapse of several years.— 
A. H. 

- I was told by a gentleman last week to try Hud¬ 
son’s Extract of Soap as a remedy for caterpillars on 
Gooseberry-bushes. I have used it with most beneficial 
results at the rate of about a tablespoonful to a gallon 
of water. —E. B. B. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The present is the time of rapid plant growth, 
and every day brings its work, either in sowing, 
planting, in attending to other cultural details, 
or in battling with their natural enemies 
—the weeds. After such a remarkably dry 
spring, gardens ought to be more than usually 
free from weeds, for with me the surface soil for 
several inches deep was completely dust dry, 
and weeds were completely dried up a few hours 
after the hoe had been run under them, and for 
this purpose I do not think there is any tool to 
equal the Dutch hoe, as the weeds are thrown 
right on the surface quite clear of the soil, and 
have no opportunity of getting fresh hold of the 
soil, as they frequently do when cut up with a 
draw hoe. Happily rain has at length fallen in 
sufficient quantity to moisten the surface 
sufficient for the planting out of many crops to 
be pushed on withevery chance of success, and no 
time should be lost in getting the following 
crops attended to :— 

Beans of both the Runner and Dwarf kinds 
should now be sown for succession, as these late- 
sown crops are in many seasons the most lasting of 
the two, for when we get a fine autumn and 
early frosts keep off the crop of Beans proves 
exceptionally valuable. I am now sowing Ne 
Plus Ultra Runner and Canadian Wonder 
Dwarf Beans. 

Brussels Sprouts and Early White Broccoli 
should be planted out as rapidly as space can be 
found for them, as unless they are strongly 
grown there is little hope of satisfactory crops. 
Some growers plant their crops of this kind be¬ 
tween rows of Potatoes; but this plan can hardly be 
commended, as the haulm of the Potatoes tends 
to draw up the green crops, and the sturdier 
they are kept the better able will they be to 
withstand the winter. 

Cabbages and Savoys from the early-sown 
seed will now be fit for planting out, and, like 
most other vegetables, the quicker they are 


grown the better will be the quality. Well- 
manured land, and keeping the plants well 
supplied with water during periods of drought, 
is of the first importance. It is far better to have 
a small bed of young tender Cabbages, that are 
amongst the best of vegetables, than to adopt 
the plan of relying on one or two plantings in a 
year, and thus getting only hard, stringy Cab¬ 
bages that no one cares to eat. 

Carrots of the Short Horn kind should be 
sown as a succession to the first crop, as they 
are much superior for all culinary purposes. 

Cauliflowers of the early kinds will now be 
growing rapidly, and if the dry weather prevails 
liquid-manure should be freely given. The 
Autumn Giant variety (here figured) should be 
planted out at once, as it is a most valuable vege¬ 
table, coming in at a time when other really 
choice things are getting scarce. 

Cucumbers, frame and ridge, now need con¬ 
stant attention. In frames they will want 
earthing up and the shoots pegging down thinly. 
Do not let the growths get crowded, as there 
is nothing gained by it. Look out for green 
or black-fly, and fumigate at once on detect¬ 
ing it. 

Lettuces, Cos and Cabbage, need as much 
attention as any other cultivated crop to ens ure a 
constant supply. Sowing often and in small 
quantities, and planting out on the same basis, 
is the only way to provide against failure, and 
not more than a fortnight should be allowed to 
elapse between either operation ; but for mid¬ 
summer supply I prefer sowing thinly where 
the plants can remain to grow to full size. 

Parsley. —This is a good time to sow the 
main crop for next winter’s supply, for unless 
the plants get strong before the days draw in 
much, there is not much chance of good large 
leaves for winter, and nothing is more vexing 
than to be short of a full supply of this crop. 

Peas. —The latest crop should be sown now, 
but very much depends on the season as to re¬ 
sults. Ne Plus Ultra is one of the finest late 
kinds in cultivation, having very dark-green 

S ods, well filled with Peas of exquisite 
avour. 

Tomatoes are getting more popular every 
year, especially with amateur gardeners, and on 
the south coast it is surprising what capital 
crops are grown in the little walled-in gardens 
of villa residences. The great thing i9 to get 
good strong plants, and put them out directly 
the danger of frost is over. If you have no con¬ 
venience for growing them they can be bought 
very cheaply, and it is labour lost to plant late 
plants at all. 

White Turnips. —Sow now for main summer 
crop, and keep the hoe going amongst them 
directly they are large enough to distinguish 
them. Sow the seeds in drills 1 foot apart; it 
saves a lot of trouble afterwards. 

Vegetable Marrows are usually grown in 
hot-beds: but there is no necessity, except for 
getting very early crops. Try a few plants now 
as an open crop, planted with just a spadeful of 
manure under each plant; you will get very 
fruitful plants. 

Herbs should be cut for drying just as they 
are coming into bloom and spread out in a dry, 
airy place until tied up in bunches for winter 
use, and not only are they a valuable store for 
culinary purposes, but the plants are benefited 
by being cut over, and soon form a good head 
of shoots for autumn and winter supply. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 

848.— Treatment of Celery plants.— 

The best treatment for these is to plant them out 
on a piece of well-manured garden soil. The plants 
should be about four inches apart. It is better 
not to give them any stimulating manure when 
in such a bed, preparatory to planting out, 
except that the leaves should be occasionally 
dusted with soot, which prevents, to a certain 
extent, the attacks of the Celery-fly, which 
deposits its eggs in the leaves, and they are 
then soon eaten up by the maggot which lives 
and thrives inside the leaf.—J. D. E. 

-Celery-plants should be kept moist from the time 

the seeds are sown, and a thin shade will be beneficial. 
After the plants are pricked out weak liquid-manure may¬ 
be given with advantage at frequent intervals.—E. H. 

- Give them plenty of water and plant 

them finally in the trenches when 4 inches high. 
If a layer of decomposed horse-manure 2 inches 
thick is placed under the soil in which the 
plants are pricked. opt, as it ought to be to 
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induce them to make rapid growth, and to lift 
with a ball of soil attached to the root at 
planting time, nothing else is needed to induce 
them to grow fast.—8. P. 

847.— Maggots in a Mushroom bed.— 

There is no remedy that I know of for maggots 
in Mushrooms, but the effect of their presence 
may be mitigated somewhat by keeping the 
budding cool by frequent damping of floors. 
Beds for summer bearing should be made in a 
cool place. A little salt in the water will be 
beneficial now, say a table-spoonful in a three- 
gallon pot.—E. H. 

- There is no chance of getting rid of the 

maggots in the Mushrooms all the time the hot 
weather lasts. The cooler you keep the structure 
in which they are growing, the less active the 
insects will be. You may also keep the surface 
of the bed damper w’ith advantage. When the 
produce of the bed is infested with these 
creatures it is not of much value. That being 
so, you may venture to keep the surface of the 
bed damper, as the most likely means of 
checking their increase. If you are likely to be 
much troubled with the maggots you had better 
make up the bed for early summer use in a 
cooler place.—J. C. C. 

867.— Spawning a Mushroom bed.— 

It is not at all difficult to spawn one Mushroom 
bed from another, if the one from which the 
spawn is taken is not quite exhausted—i.e., if 
it is still active. In any case the same pains 
must be taken with the new bed in the fermen¬ 
tation and preparation of the manure as is 
generally given to such work. The bed made 
in the wooden shed last October by “Mr. 
Waterfield’ was probably affected by the 
severe winter, ana the presence of woodlice 
and snails would be another great drawback. 
I think very likely if the old bed is removed 
to a cool, shady spot in the open air, and 
sufficient fresh stable-manure mixed into it 
to generate a comfortable warmth, there would 
be plenty of Mushrooms. In pulling the old bed 
to pieces all the flakey pieces of manure, which 
are thickly intersected with the white filaments 
of spawn, are placed on one side till the new 
bed is ready to spawn. They can be inserted 
just under the surface, and the gentle warmth 
of the bed will run the spawn and bring up 
Mushrooms in a much less time than if purchased 
8 pawn is used.—E. H. 

803.— Cropping a new garden.— It is 

all nonsense to say it is too late to sow anything ; 
you may pretty well fill your garden in a month 
if gone about in the right way. For instance, 
sow plenty of Scarlet Runners and Dwarf 
Beans the very first day you can do so, or 
better still, raise a lot of plants in boxes or 
pots previously, and dibble them out into good 
rich soil; either way, they will crop abundantly 
in August and September. Then you may sow 
Peas—Ne Plus Ultra and G. F. Wilson are as 
good as anv for late work ; also a few rows of 
a good early kind, such as William the First, 
and all in well-manured trenches. With a 


Not even Swans will do so in the case of strong¬ 
growing weeds ; at least, they did not in case 
I was acquainted with when I was an under- 
gardeuer, for I spent many days during the 
summer dragging the weeds out of the water with 
a rako into a punt. The only chance of keeping 
the pond free from weeds is to keep it periodi¬ 
cally cleaned out, so as to get rid of as many 
roots as possible. If there is a strong current of 
water passing through the pond the weeds will 
float to the outlet if they are pulled up by the 
roots and left to float on the surface.—J. C. C. 


laterals should tken be pinched out as they 
grow. When a lateral has yielded several fruits 
it should be cut out, and a young one laid in 
its place. The plants will require syringing 
twice on bright days—early in the morning and 
about three in the afternoon, when the frame 
should be closed. No syringing at all nor air 
will be required on dull days. Air should be 
admitted as soon as the thermometer indicates 
80 degs., and taken off when it falls below that 
point. Shut up the frame at three o'clock, even 
should the thermometer stand at 90 degs., but 
at the same time plenty of water should be 
given. Keep a pail always full of water in 
*he frame, it is then warm ready for use : never 
use cold water. Should the plants flag under 
very bright sunshine a thin shade should be 
afforded. I might add, I never shade my 
Cucumbers ; when properly managed they do 
not require it.—F. Silsbey. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


CONIFERS IN POTS. 

Many of the tender Coniferaj form conspicuous 
objects in conservatories, and even when they 
cannot be planted out, but are confined to pots, 
t hey do well with comparatively little attention. 
Some of the Araucarias are often grown in this 
way, and are certainly very beautiful. The one 
most frequently met with under such conditions 
is the Norfolk Island fine (A. excelsa), of which 
the annexed is an illustration. There are, how¬ 
ever, several others equally suitable, as A. Cooki, 
A. Rulei, and A. Cunninghami. The stronger 
growing species of Araucarias, such as A. Bid- 
willi and A. brasiliensis, are not so suitable as 
the Norfolk Island Pine, but when planted out 
they form noble specimens. The smaller growing 
Conifers are also suitable for pots, for bal¬ 
conies, and similar places, and for plunging in 
the ground to furnish bare spaces in the winter 
they are unrivalled, being always fresh and 


variety (including the sprouting kinds), 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, Kale, and other Winter 
Greens. It is not too late to plant an Asparagus 
bed with healthy young year-old seedlings, and 
a good first or second early Potato, such as 
Beauty of Hebron, planted early in June, often 
crops as well or better than if planted in March. 
—B. C. R. 

763.— Cucumbers in a frame. — The 

best way to grow Cucumbers in a frame is to get 
a quantity of fresh stable-manure—it will take 


The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) in a pot. Engraved from a photograph. 


Whatever you might use to kill the weeds 
would affect the Watercress, because you must 
deal with the water before it reaches the tanks. 
-J. C. C. 


860.— Weeds in a pond.—I do not think 
that you are likely to get any water-fowl 
that will keep down the weeds in the pond. 
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thrive for two or three years if well attended to 
during the summer as regards watering. 

Mr. H. Fulljames, whom we have to thank 
for the photograph from which the engraving 
was prepared, thus writes :—“I send you here¬ 
with a photograph taken by myself of what I 
think is a fine specimen of Araucaria excelsa. 
The tree in question I have only had in my 
possession a short time, but I was tempted to 
buy it on account of having been very successful 
in keeping the variety. Some four years since 
I bought a young plant, which has been kept in 
the drawing-room for a long time at a stretch. 
During the winter it was kept in a greenhouse 
barely warmed. The specimen from which the 
photograph was taken stands 5 feet 6 inches 


A Magnolia in the north. — Mrs. 
Huntley, Carham Hall, Coldstream, sends us a 
photograph and flowers of the Lily-tree (Magnolia 
conspicua). It is against a south wall, but in 
no way protected during the winter. It begins 
to flower late in April every year, and goes on 
in bloom over May. It proves that the climate 
of the extreme north of Northumberland, on 
the borders of the Tweed, is far from unfavour¬ 
able to plants and shrubs. 

854.— Moving large bushes of Guel¬ 
der Roses. —These may be removed safely 
late in the autumn after the leaves fall. It is a 
bush not at all difficult to transplant, but when 
they have been long grown in one place, and 
especially under trees, the roots would be very 
bare of fibres, and they would receive a very 
serious check unless they were dug round as 
suggested. This may still be done, and if some 
good fibrous loam is placed in immediate con¬ 
tact with the roots the quantity of fine fibres 
would be increased.—J. D. E. 

-Larjfe bushes of Guelder Rose may be'moved easily 

In autumn, either with or without the roots being dug 
round previously ; but if the plants are very large It may 
be advisable to prune rather hard back this season immedi¬ 
ately after flowering.—E. H. 

864.— Management of an old shrub¬ 
bery.— Old plantations of trees and shrubs 
often get into the same condition as the one in 
question through the drip from the trees and 
the soil becoming exhausted. The only way of 
doing any permanent good in such a case is to 
set about improving the surface-soil by lop- 
dressings at once. If you have any good soil 
and rotten manure available, take these ingre¬ 
dients in equal parts, and after mixing them 
spread it on the surface of the shrubbery 
4 inches thick. Do this at once, as the roots of 
the shrubs are now active, and they will soon 
find their way to the top after it. At the end 
of next February you may cut down the Bhrubs 
as proposed. The roots being more numerous 
near the surface than they are now through the 
action of the top-dressing, the resultant growth 
will be very much stronger than it would be if the 
roots receive no assistance. If there is no soil 
or manure available, let the short Grass from the 
lawn, dead leaves, and the sweepings from the 
walks and all other refuse be taken to the shrub¬ 
bery and spread over the roots. In time you 
will find an improvement in the growth of the 
shrubs. There are a good many evergreen 
shrubs that will endure the drip from trees 
above them if their roots are well nourished. It 
is poverty in the soil that causes the lower 
branches of the shrubs to die when they are not 
unduly crowded. Night-soil, or mud from a 
pond, when mixed with earth is a capital 
dressing for exhausted shrubbery borders.— 
J. C. C. 

842.— Box-edging dying off.— This is 
not an uncommon occurrence after a severe 
winter on some soils, especially those of a cold, 
heavy nature. Box-edgings which are trampled 
on much, or run over by dogs, often die off in 
patches. Again when a Box-edging has occupied 
the same position for a long period of years, the soil 
should be changed if it is even replanted. Box 
often dies off where weed-killers have been used 
on the walks. The best remedy is to replant, 
changing some of the soil in which the Box is 
planted.—E. H. 


Drawings for Gardening.” — Reader* will 
kjndly remember that toe are glad to get epeoimen* of 
beaut ifulor rare (lower* and good fruit* and vegetable* 
/Jrdrotrmflr. The drawing* to made trill be engraved in 
•"* appear in due aourte in 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SWEET WILLIAMS. 

Any time during the month of May or even 
during the earl y p art of June is a good time for 
sowing Sweet William seed. The time the 
plants may be fit to dibble out from the seed¬ 
bed depends materially upon the soil, but, as a 
rule, they should be ready for transplanting in 
about six weeks. It is not wise to allow the 
plants to remain to become too large or thick. 
If that be so they suffer somewhat, and will 
hardly develop into those sturdy clumps, each 
having some naif dozen shoots, which it is 
desirable to see in the winter. I prefer sowing 
in a broad, shallow line, say 12 inches across, as 
then there is ample width and the plants are 
never unduly crowded. Then if a planting be 
first made from the strongest plants on either 
side, the centre ones in a couple of weeks fill 
out and become sturdy too. A soil which is too 
retentive of moisture, on the one hand, or too 
richly dressed with manure, is but too likely to 
produce fungus in the Sweet William, and once 
that pest attacks the plants, even the Hollyhock 
fungus is hardly more destructive. Retentive 
soils seem to help generate this fungus. Heavy 
summer rains do infinite harm to Sweet William 
breadths, so also does heavy manuring. I pre¬ 
fer to plant out after a crop of Peas or early 
Potatoes, but, of course, it is rare that such 
breadths are at liberty until July, when it is 
not found possible to plant out direct from the 
seed-bed where the plants are to bloom. There 
is some gain in dibbling the seedlings up thinly 
on any spare piece of soil for a few weeks and 
transplanting later with good balls of soil and 
roots. Whilst planting in bulk and in large 
breadths doubtless facilitates the spread of the 
fungus amongst the plants, it is certain that the 
effect got from the heads of bloom the following 
season is immensely enhanced thereby. That is 
especially the case where a strain gives abun¬ 
dant variety of colour and markings. 

Pure-white Sweet Williams are rarely 
good ; the blooms invariably lack substance and 
size. The very deepest coloured, on the other 
hand, are not only usually very good, but are 
strikingly effective. No modern strain gives 
dark-coloured flowers in great proportion, and 
to have these in profusion, it is advisable to save 
seed exclusively from selected dark flowers. 
Excellent as these are, however, it is by no 
means common to find amongst the dark ones 
the same size and boldness of pip found in the 
ringed or edged flowers. Of these there is 
usually a large proportion, and very beautiful 
they are as well as effective, but too many have 
a great aspect of sameness. I find more of variety 
and of beauty in the mottled or spotted flowers 
than in any marked section. We may find gener¬ 
ally white, pink, red, purple, and crimson seifs, 
ringed smooth-edged flowers, Auricula-eyed, 
having usually serrated edges, but most of them 
very beautiful, and the mottled flowers, which 
have in them infinite variety of colours and mark¬ 
ings. In some of these one finds pips of remarkable 
substance, size, and smoothness of edge. Were 
anyone bent upon creating a specially varied 
strain of smooth-edged flowers, it would not be 
at all difficult to do so; but I do not for one 
moment admit that any strain of Sweet Williams 
would be improved by obliterating the various- 
coloured fringe-edged flowers. In some respects 
there is room for somewhat dwarfer habit per¬ 
haps with some strains, but absolute uniformity 
of height is not desirable, neither are stems too 
short or stunted. From 14 inches to 16 inches 
is an excellent average height, but some will be 
shorter. Where plants have ample light and 
air, and can thus throw up stout, firm stems, 
they do not require any sort of support. The 
suggestion for sticks and ties for bunches of 
Sweet Williams is obnoxious. When the heads 
of bloom are from 6 inches to 9 inches over, they 
should not be in any way crowded by close 
tying. The large dark-leaved Sweet Williams, 
so favoured'in the winter and early spring, be¬ 
cause of the effectiveness of the leafage, invari¬ 
ably have very small poor flowers. Any attempt 
to improve the quality of the bloom would prob¬ 
ably lead to the deterioration of the foliage. In 
selecting plants of these for seed production, 
the grower is guided solely by the boldness, 
breadth, and depth of colouring of the leafage. 
To him the flowers produced later are of no con¬ 


sequence. Those who would have really fine 
summer Sweet Williams should obtain only the 
finest strains. D. 


850.— Plant on & telegraph-pole.— Ivy 

Reegneriana would cover the pole in the shortest 
time of any plant I know with evergreen foliage 
if the soil was made rich by adding farmyard 
manure, and giving water freely during dry 
weather at first. It is not uncommon for this 
Ivy to make shoots 5 feet long in one season. 
If something rather more ornamental is pre¬ 
ferred, Garrya elliptica would be suitable ; the 
growth is quick, the foliage deep-green, and the 
catkin-like flowers are showy. A small quan¬ 
tity of peat added to the ordinary soil will assist 
the growth of this plant considerably.—S. P. 

—- The Irish Ivy will soon oover it.—E. H. 

-Nothing better, if as good, as the Common Hop.— 

B. C. B. 

786.—Flowers for a cold clay soil.— 

In such a high, exposed situation I think you 
must choose chiefly low-growing plants, of kinds 
that do not mind wind, such as Sedums, Mossy 
Saxifrages, Pinks, Primroses, Tufted Pansies, 
and spring-flowering bulbs ; of these Snowdrops, 
Scilla sibirica and bifolia, Crocuses, and small 
Daffodils are suitable for the purpose. With 
these you may make pretty beds. The Saxi¬ 
frages and most of the Sedums are evergreen, 
looking cheerful in winter, and forming a pretty 
carpet for the bulbs. The Pansies will be 
flowering when the bulbs and Primroses are 
over. Amongst larger plants, German Irises, 
Herbaceous Pseonies, Delphiniums, and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies will be likely to succeed, but they 
will be better for some shelter from strong 
winds. Amongst the low-growing plants, if the 
garden is very windy, it would be well to place 
a few large stones so as to make rock beds, or to 
set low-growing shrubs, such as Box or Coton- 
easter microphylla; this last, when pegged 
down, succeeds admirably as a caretaker for 
small plants ; they look very pretty growing 
amongst its dark stems. When this note is 
published it will be too late for annuals to be 
sown this year ; but I do not see why some of 
them should not grow with you another season 
if the soil is made nice and fine to receive them. 
Candytuft, Virginia Stock, and the pretty pink 
Eucharidium are all hardy and dwarf. If you 
can buy a few plants of the annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium, and some French Marigolds, 
they will light up your garden in summer and 
continue in flower a long time. Nasturtiums 
may yet be sown, and the dwarf ones of a hardy 
strain will bear a considerable amount of cold 
and wind.—S. E. 

840.— German Scabious.— This is rather 
a difficult point to settle. The German Scabious 
flowers the same year from seeds, and in a well- 
drained situation it will live through the first 
winter and flower very freely the second 
summer; but generally, if the second winter 
happens to be severe, the plants die, or, in 
other words, as the plants get older they live 
not the same power of resisting cold. I should 
say the German Scabious is an annual that has 
broken loose from its moorings.—E. H. 

- This ScabiouB is a hardy perennial, but it 

is best treated as an annual in a cold district. 
Seed can be had in separate colours. The plants 
grow about 3 feet high in good soil, and by sow¬ 
ing in a gentle heat about the middle of March 
strong plants can be had ready for potting out 
the middle of May. By sowing seed later strong 
plants can be grown in pots out-of-doors; and 
which will flower freely well into the autumn in 
a cool greenhouse. To ensure a regular stock of 
flowering plants sowing seed annually is much 
the safest plan to adopt with this form of 
Scabious.—S. P. 

780. — Thalictrum adlantlfolium. — 

“ L. Z. L.” need only exercise a little patience, 
as this time last year I got some seed of this 
plant, and the packet bore the useful informa¬ 
tion that it germinated in six weeks. I 
sowed a portion in a 4-inch pot in light soil, 
covering with glass and standing in a saucer of 
water in a sunny window. Just in the six weeks 
it germinated freely. When large enough I 
lanted the seedlings out in the border; now I 
ave a number of nice little plants.—P. M. A. T. 
773.—Pampas Grass dying.— If cold 
winds and frost prevailed after the plants were 
lanted out that was probably the cause of 
eath. The Pampas Grass is not a thoroughly 
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hardy plant, and the last two winters have 
severely tried even old established specimens. 
The winter before last I lost a large quantity of a 
choice form. Some had been transplanted 
carefully into permanent quarters in autumn, 
whilst others remained undisturbed in the 
nursery, but all perished.—A. H. 


GLOBE-FLOWERS (TROLLIUS). 

Fkw plants are more desirable for our gardens 
than Globe-flowers. All the species, though 
varying considerably in height, are of compact 
habit, and with them such things as stakes, or 
other modes of support, need never be resorted 
to. They may be grown in beds, l>orders, on 
lawns, by the side of ponds or streams, and any¬ 
one not possessing a garden may grow them 
well enough in deep pots. All are of a dense 
habit of growth, the foliage and flowers rising 
from an underground crown, which does not 
possess the rambling proclivities that mar the 
value of many an otherwise good herbaceous 
plant. The roots are numerous 
and deep searching, especially in 
a border where perfect drainage 
removes the water-level to a con¬ 
siderable depth. The flowers pre¬ 
sent considerable variation in 
colour, from a pale-yellow to 
deep-golden, almost bordering on 
vermilion. All the species are 
spring or summer bloomers, and 
are at their best in April, May, 
and June. Occasionally in old- 
established plants a few autumnal 
flowers are developed in Septem¬ 
ber and Octolier, but these depend 
alike on the season and the 
strength of the plant itself. They 
may be most 

Readily increased by division 
of the root, which operation 
should be performed either in 
September or in March; the 
former is to be preferred, as the 
plants have then an opportunity, 
during the remaining portion of 
the autumn, of making fresh 
roots and thoroughly repairing, 
l>efore the dry early summer seta 
in, the damages unavoidable in 
the operation. When divided in 
March, a few dry days, accom¬ 
panied by sunshine, will cause 
the foliage to be uncomfortably 
prostrate on the ground, and the 
blossoms are equally certain to 
be puny and short-lived. They 
may also l»e propagated by seeds, 
which in vigorous well-established 
plants are produced freely, and 
generally retain, with marked 
persistency, the specific chaiac- 
lers. It is to be noted, however, 
that they rarely vegetate the 
same year that they are sown, but 
come up vigorously the follow¬ 
ing spring, and, if carefully 
attended to, will make fine 
flowering plants the second 
season after vegetating; they 
will not, however, attain their 
full development until the fourth 
year or even later. They grow freely in any 
soil, are partial to a good stifl loain overlying a 
cool, moist subsoil, but, if cultivated in a drv 
situation, should have a good supply of manure, 
not only to act as a stimulant, but as a mechani¬ 
cal and moisture-retaining element in the soil; 
for it should be remembered that the mountain 
meadows they affect are almost invariably sup¬ 
plied with cool water springs below, which 
enable the plants to withstana the burning heat 
of an uninterrupted day's sunshine without 
showing by flaccid leaves any indication of ex¬ 
haustion. 

Mountain Glore-flower (T. europieus) (here 
figured) is the native species with which we 
are familiar. Its height is about 15 inches ; 
the flowers are of a lemon-yellow colour, forming 
a perfectly globular flower from 1 inch to 
“ inches in diameter. This plant is of common 
occurrence throughout the upland meadows of 
Europe, and is by no means an especial native of 
Britain alone. T. albus is considered by some 
as a mere variation of T^, eprop.Tus ; it is occ - 
aionallv met with unde^the gf of 


The flowers are of a pale-lemon colour, but not 
white, as the specific name would indicate. T. 
albus is dwarf in stature as well as small in de¬ 
velopment. The plant, which, whether knowm 
by the white or dw’arf titles, is especially fond 
of peat soil—more so, perhaps, than any other 
species of the genus—is exceedingly compact 
and distinct in the arrangement of its leaves. 
These, like its blossoms, are scarcely half the size 
of the common European species. T. dahuricus 
is distinguished from the foregoing by its gigantic 
growth, both in respect of plant development 
and bloom. Its leaves are large, much divided, 
of a deep-olive-green, and supported on Ion; 
foot - stalks. The flowers are large an< 
lemon-coloured, the sepals overlapping 
another in a globose form. It is a native 
of Dahuria, and is a most desirable plant. 
It seeds freely, and may by this means 
be readily increased, perfectly true to its type. 
In heavy soil, which appears to be admirably 
adapted to the requirements of the genus, it 
attains the height of 3 feet or more. It is 


and in this respect bears some affinity to the 
American variety of the Asiatic Globe-flower, 
to w'hich it is in some degree related. Besides 
the foregoing we have T. altaicus.T. caucasicua, 
T. intermedius, T. tauricus, and T. medius, all 
of which bear a very close relationship to either 
the European or Asiatic forms ; so slight, in¬ 
deed, is the difference, that in the species above 
enumerated the ordinary cultivator will find all 
that is required, so far as the genus can supply, 
towards tne decoration of the early summer 
border. G. 


Ora RkadkrV iLLtfrnUTiojni: Mountain C.lobe-flower (Trolliua europa>ual 
for lUaDnnao Illihtratku from a photograph sent by Miss Wolley Dod, 
Mai pa*, Cheshire. 


identical with the species know'n byjthe names 


occa- 

ilia. 


of T. giganteus and T. Demay anus. T. asiaticus 
(Asiatic Globe-flower) has leaves that are much 
more divided and also distinguished by their 
bronzy-green colour. The flowers are similar in 
size to those of the last species, but of a golden - 
yellow, and not globular, the sepals, as they 
reach maturity, ex]———— 


846.— Cut flowers throughout the 
year in the open air.— I generally corn- 
one inence with Chimonanthus fragrans and Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, then come Snowdrops and 
other bulbs, with the Double Scarlet and other 
Anemones, Wallflowers, and Violets. In a 
mild season the Russian Violets will produce 
blossom all winter. The Czar is perhaps the 
best variety, and among the hardy things which 
are grown for cutting afterwards through the 
spring, summer, and autumn are 
Lily of the Valley, Old White 
anti other Lilies, Frittillarias, 
English and other Irises, Tulips 
and Narcissi in variety, Pseonies, 
Double Rockets, Gaillardias, 
('alliopais, Pinks, Carnations, 
Roses, Pyrethrums (in variety, 
including the autumn-flowering 
species uliginoaum), Iceland Pop¬ 
pies, Herbaceous Phloxes, Pom- 
pon, Cactus, and Single Dahlias, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Ste- 
nactis spcciosa, Helcnium pumi- 
lum, Japanese Anemones, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, Michaelmas 
Daises, and Chrysanthemums. 
This list might be extended con¬ 
siderably.—E. H. 

-I'here are, I think, a good 

many people who would be glad 
of such a list of hardy flowers 
sis is here asked for, but I may 
state that in an average of seasons 
you cannot get such flowers for 
more than nine months in the 
year, and then a large number 
of different subjects Mould have 
to be grown to do so, much 
larger, in fact, than I think jou 
anticipate. Commencing with 
the month of March, you may get 
the Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, 
and Erica camea. During the 
month of April there should be 
Daffodils in variety, Early Tulips, 
Primroses, WindfloM’ers (Anem¬ 
ones), Hyacinths, and Wall- 
flowers. After the beginning of 
May there should be no scarcity 
of suitable subjects. There will 
be late Tulips, Alpine Auriculas, 
Brompton Stocks, Double White 
Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Single 
Pyrethrums, and P 2 eonies. From 
June until the end of September 
the choice is wide, and the many 
subjects very suitable, especially 
such things os Pinks, Carnations, 
Asters, Stocks, Sweet Peas, and 
a variety of other things too 
numerous to mention in a short note. After the 
middle of Octobervou will have to rely on Michael¬ 
mas Daisies and Chrysanthemums.—J. C. C. 


Engraved 
Edge Hall, 


When 

vigorously it attains a height of 18 inches ; it 
flowers in the early part of May, rarely per¬ 
fects its seeds, but is readily increased by root 
division. It is a native of Liberia. T. napelli- 
folius is a handsome, strong-growing species; 
the flower is a globose, deep-yellow, bordering 
upon orange, and more than 2 inches in diameter. 
It is a native of Central Europe, where, on the 
slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, it forms a 
very conspicuous otdect, and in our herbaceous 
borders it carries off the palm as unquestionably 
the most show'y of the genus. T. sinensis is a 
very distinct plant, a native of Japan and China. 
Theflower-8tema attain aheight of 2 feet or 3 feet. 
The flowers are of a deep-yellow, the sepals parti¬ 
ally expanded. It bloomB in the month of July, 


760.— Wire worm. —I regret to have to 
reply to “ C. A. Hunt ” that there is no prepara¬ 
tion which can lie used for dressing soil which 
will destroy wireworms. Some very exhaustive 
experiments have been made lately in America 
to see if there was any substanee which could 
be employed with any chance of success, and 
the result Mas that there was not. The best 
thing to do is to trap thorn by means of baits 
of slices of Turnips or Potatoes, buried near the 
plants which are attacked about an inch and a 
half below the surface. A small wooden skewer 
should l>e stuck into each bait to show* where it 
is ; examine the baits every morning. Keep the 
garden free from weeds, and do not allow the 
Grass to grow long near the hedges, or in 
unused corners, as tne parent .Skipjack Beetles 
harbour in such places. Keep any part of the 
ground which is oeing falloM'ed well broken up 
so that the birds may getat} the worms.— G. S. S. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE FINE-LEAVED STOVE-PLANTS. 
Aralia Kerchoveana. 

This (here figured) is a very distinct and elegant 
species of hot-house Aralia. It has bright-green 
foliage and a symmetrical habit of growth. The 
best way to propagate this species is from 
cuttings—those taken from plants that are not 
too vigorous will succeed best—the tops from 


till established. During the season of growth 
gross shoots must be pinched, and precautions 
must be taken against insects, more especially 
green-fly, which are sometimes troublesome. 
—E. H. 

643. — Striking cuttings of a Lemon 
scented Verbena. —I here give an easy 
method of doing this for those that do not 
possess a frame. Get a pot not quite full of 
mould, then cut off the shoots of the Lemon 
plant just below a joint and insert them in the 



Aralia Kerchoveana. 


plants with short-jointed firm wood making the 
pest cuttings. They should be put in singly 
into small pots, using sandy peat. The base 
of the cuttings should only go just below the 
surface of the soil, and each one should 
have a stick to keep it firm. The cuttings 
should be placed in the wannest part 
of the propagating-pit and kept close; but 
very little water should be given until they are 
callused. Cuttings are rather slow in forming 
roots, and care must be taken that they are not 
exposed too soon. This and all the other 
Aralias require regular attention while they are 
making growth. If allowed to receive a check 
in any way the foliage will be imperfectly de¬ 
veloped. A good compost for them is one 
composed of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and good 
peat in equal parts, with a liberal addition of 
sharp silver-sand. The young plants should be 

f otled on before they get too much pot-bound ; 

ut over-potting is a great evil, as is also an ex¬ 
cess of moisture at the roots. A regular hot-house 
temperature and careful attention to watering, 
&c., will ensure symmetrical, well - formed 
plants, but a little neglect will disfigure them 
permanently. When any of these stove Aralias 
are required to be used for table decoration, for 
which they are extremely well adapted, they 
should be hardened off a little beforehand by 
placing them in an intermediate-house for a few 
days. B. 


851.— Growing Bouvardias. —It is 

always a good plan to strike a few cuttings 
every year, and grow on the best of the old 
plants as well. They may be plunged outside 
in summer. Start the young plants in light, 
sandy soil, increasing the quantity of turfy loam 
at the last shift. Pot firmly and have free 
drainage. Grow the young plants in their early 
stages in a close pit or frame till they are shifted 
into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, then ventilate more 
freely and plunge in coal-ashes outside. Some¬ 
times they are planted out in a specially-pre¬ 
pared bed, and potted up in autumn ; but the 
potting-up should take place early in September, 
and the plants should.be,,kept close and shaded 

Digitized by (^QOQi£ 


pot of mould, taking care to pinch off the two 
lower leaves of the cutting. Water the cuttings 
a little and press a tumbler tightly over the 
cuttings, leaving a small space between the 
glass and the pot. In this way you can strike 
nine out of every ten you put in, as I did so 
myself last year. When water is needed don’t 
take off the glass, but water round it in the 
space, taking care not to give too much. Set 
the pot of cuttings in a shady spot.— Harold 
E. Harvey. 

855. — Moss-litter for hot-beds.— It is 

not easy to understand how the gardener fails 
to get the Moss-litter-manure to heat. I find 
that one fault of it is that it heats too much, 
and the heat is not so lasting. Nothing can 
be better to mix with it than Oak-leaves. Use 
half leaves and half Moss-litter-manure, but the 
manure must not be left in a pit in a great 
body to be over-heated before it is used. The 
two should be turned over together some time 
before using them—say for ten days.—J. D. E. 

—— The Oak-leaves will be a ffreat improvement in 
making hot-beds to the extent of one-half in bulk. Mix 
the Moss-litter and leaves together a week or ten days 
before making up the bed.—E. H. 

856. — Uses of a greenhouse after 
Tomatoes. —As Tomatoes are of very little 
value after the middle of October, one way of 
utilising the house, if the internal arrangements 
admit of it, is to grow Mushrooms on the floor 
during the winter, and probably there may be 
some space for Chrysanthemums in pots to 
flower at Christmas. With these two subjects 
you might make good use of the house during 
the winter. After Christmas a temperature of 
60 degs. may be maintained, which will serve for 
the Mushrooms and bring on some Tomato 
plants for the house again. If you adopt this 
plan you must have your manure ready to 
make into beds for Mushrooms as soon as the 
Tomatoes are destroyed. In such a case the 
beds need not be more than 12 inches in depth. 
You ■will find no difficulty in getting rid of 
Mushrooms at any time during the winter and 
spring, although they do not realise a fancy 
price, but reckoning that the manure is after¬ 


wards available they will pay you as well as 
anything, with the certainty of being able to get 
rid of what you grow, which is not always the 
case when flowers are grown for sale.—J.* C. C. 

- Late Chrysanthemums come in well for this pur¬ 
pose, and the right kinds, well done, should pay capitally ; 
or the house might be filled with Zonals for cutting, the 
plants being properly prepared for the work during the 
summer.—H. C. R. 

853.— Growing Berried Solanums.— 

For small pots—5-inch or less—young plants 
from cuttings struck in the early spring are 
best, but those one or two years old, if liberally 
treated, make grand specimens in the 7 to 9-inch 
sizes. The cuttings (side-shoots with a heel) 
should be inserted thickly in 6-inch pots as 
early as they can be obtained, and struck in a 
hot-bed frame or propagating-house. When 
rooted pot off singly, nip out the points of each 
to make them bushy, shift into 5-inch pots when 
in growth again, keep under glass till estab¬ 
lished, then turn out-of-doors, standing the pots 
on ashes in an open and sunny spot. Keep 
them liberally supplied with water and a little 
liquid-manure now and then, and house towards 
the end of September. If the locality is at all 
smoky they are best kept under glass altogether ; 
but with plenty of air. Much better plants are 
obtained in this way than by planting out, as 
the lifting checks them so severely. Old plants 
must be cut back, re-started, potted, the shoots 
pinched in once or twice, and afterwards treated 
as above.—B. C. R. 

838.—Begonia Dregrei.—All the Begonias will do 
in the open air in summer if planted out in a warm, 
sheltered situation.—E. H. 

720.— Hydrangea Dr. Hogg.—I think 
“ Wick ” has overpotted his Hydrangeas. An 
8-inch pot is big enough for an extra large speci¬ 
men. They will not flower till the roots get 
well round the sides of the pots. I have some 
Hydrangeas in flower at present (May 19) in 
4-inch pots which measure from 8 inches to 
12 inches across the blooms. The following is 
my method of culture : I take cuttings in June, 
putting them in sandy soil round the edges of 
pols, and place in a frame or greenhouse ; as 
soon as rooted I pot them off in good, rich loam, 
with a little decayed manure, using small 60-size 
pots. They are then placed in a pit where they 
can have plenty of air. When established the 
lights are taken right off. In August, as soon 
as ready, I shift them into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
ramming the soil very firm ; they are then 
placed out-of-doors and exposed to all the sun 
and air possible. As soon as the pots are filled 
with roots they are well supplied with liquid- 
manure till the month of September, when they 
begin to show signs of approaching ripeness. 
When that happens less water should be given, 
but do not carry it too far', or it will weaken 
them. As winter approaches I remove them to 
a cool-house and keep them near the glass, as 
close to the ventilators as possible. Although 
Hydrangeas are perfectly hardy, it is best to 
keep off the frost when grown as pot plants. 
About February I introduce a few plants into a 
warmer house, at the same time giving them a 
good soaking with tepid water. After a few 
weeks of this treatment the flower-buds begin to 
show; they then receive liquid-manure, which 
is continued till the blooms are three parts ex¬ 
panded, when it is discontinued, and pure rain¬ 
water only is given. I only have two heads of 
bloom on each plant. When ventilating I avoid 
all cutting draughts and cold air. Successional 
supplies are introduced from time to time, which 
receive the same treatment. I change the 
natural pink colour of the blooms (of a few 
plants) to blue by the occasional watering with 
a weak solution of alum water.—F. Silsbey. 

Note on Kalosanthes (Crassulas).— 
These will now or soon be showing their flower 
trusses, and when this occurs the stems increase 
in height. It is better, therefore, to keep them 
in a sunny position near the glass, so that they 
may be eventually as sturdy as possible. At 
such times the plants grow more rapidly, and 
some little resistance is occasionally needed to 
keep the foliage in a healthy state, weak liquid- 
manure being very suitable. This plant is at 
times seen with sickly-looking foliage and puny 
flower-heads, which had it received more lioeral 
treatment would have been obviated. What 
little is required in the way of staking should be 
seen to now, allowing the sticks to reach a few 
inches beyond the points,—K. 
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ORCHIDS. 

HOULLETIA BROCKLEHURSTIANA. 

I am in receipt of a flower of this Orchid from 
“ H. K. B.,” asking for its name, and for some 
hints as to its management ? The plant in ques¬ 
tion does not greatly differ in its growth from a 
Stanhopea; but the flower-spike is erect, and often 
bears more than double the number of blooms 
that you have now upon it. It is now fifty-two 
years ago since it flowered for the first time in 
this country with the man after whom it was 
named, who had a good collection of Orchids at 
that time, but which at the present time I have 
no doubt would be considered a small one. It is a 
robust growing plant, having cone-shaped bulbs, 
which each bear a single light-green leaf, which is 
much plaited, and the erect flower-stem rises 
from the side of the bulb, attaining a height of 
a foot or IS inches, and bearing a raceme of six 
to twelve blooms, each measuring 3 inches or 
more across. The ground colour of the sepals 
and petals is deep sienna-brown, spotted profusely 
with darker brown, the tips of the sepals being 
rich purplish - brown. The curiously - shaped 
lip is of a dark yellowish-brown, with darker 
brown spots, which become purple towards the 
point, aiul it has two short horns which point 
backwards. This plant is very sweet-scented, 
and the blooms la9t two or three weeks in full 
beauty. It thrives w-ell in the Cattleya- 
liousc during the growing season, but I have 
frequently seen it doing admirably in a 
light part of the cool-house. In the latter 
it may be well exposed to the sun and light, 
but in the former case it -will require shading 
from the sun, for, although it enjoys good light, 
it doe3 not like much sunshine, or at least it 
has flowered most abundantly with me when 
standing in the cool-house. The pots may be 
somewhat above the average size, as it is a 
strong-rooting subject, and these should be well 
drained and the plant w-ell elevated above the 
pot’s rim, using for soil good brown peat-fibre 
and chopped Sphagnum-Moss, making the whole 
firm and solid, but yet leaving it free and open. 
This is an Orchid which requires a good amount 
of water during its growing season, but after 
the growth is finished up the plant should 
have a good and thorough rest by w ithholding 
water entirely, but yet this should not be carried 
to excess, or the leaves will become yellow and 
fall away ; but this phase must be avoided, for 
upon the least sign of distress the plants should 
have a good watering, when the dry system can 
be again resorted to. Now I think if “ H. K. B.” 
has the plant from which the flower sent me was 
gathered, and if he treats it as here directed, he 
will not fail to have it in bloom next year about 
this time, which will afford both himself and 
myself much pleasure. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM SUPERBUM. 

This Dendrobe I recently saw flowering very 
finely in the little Orchid-house of “ P. W.,” a 
reader of Gardening. This Orchid was first 
flowered in this country by the Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, just fifty-three years ago 
under the name of D. macrophyllum, a name 
given it by Dr. Bindley ; but the great botanist 
had quite omitted to recognise the fact that M. 
Richard, a French botanist, had previously 
used the name for a plant still unknown in culti¬ 
vation from New Guinea, and so it continued to 
be known under the name of D. macrophyllum ; 
and, indeed, it was figured under this name in 
all the leading works of the day. We have in 
the plant now under consideration one of the 
most gorgeous and beautiful Orchids it is pos¬ 
sible to behold, in spite of “ P. W.’s” remark 
“that it has an abominable odour, resembling 
Turkey Rhubarb.” This certainly was very 
perceptible in my friend’s Orchid-house, which 
I at once ascribed to want of air. He said : 
“ What ! would you give air such a day as 
thip ?’ “ Yes,” I said, “ I am a great advocate 

for air at all times. Try it now, and in the 
meantime let us go out into the open air for a 
time and then return, and you will, I am sure, 
find a change for the better and this we did. 
We remained out in the open air for half an 
hour, and then returned to the house to find all 
the bad effects of the odour quite gone, and thus 
I convinced my friend of the value of admitting 
fresh air, and all my readers may take a lesson 
from what I now wrille, and at uOj time, should 
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air be wholly excluded from any plant-house, 
even during the winter. I do not object to a 
low temperatue at night, even for plants need¬ 
ing great heat, but I do object to shutting 
them up close and stifling them. This Dendro- 
bium, from its pendent growth, requires to be 
grown in a hanging-basket. In the case of the 
plant grown by “P. W.,” the stem-like bulbs 
were upwards of a yard in length, and I have 
seen them a foot or more longer than this. These 
baskets should be well drained, and the soilshould 
be peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
parts, and the whole should be made firm and 
solid. When they first begin to grow, water 
must be given with some care, but after the 
shoots have attained about a finger’s length 
more may be given up to the time when the 
bulbs reach their full length ; this having been 
attained, the plants should be removed to a 
cooler position, and the supply of water reduced 
until at last none is given, when the leaves will 
begin to turn colour and drop off, leaving the 
stems nearly or quite bare, and during this time 
only j list sufficient water will be necessary to 
keep the bulbs in a plump condition, when in 
due course the buds will push up and bloom in 
great profusion. D. macrophyllum is also a 
very handsome species, with large, rosy- 
mauve-coloured flowers, the lip being stained 
at the base with deep-purple. These blooms 
some of my friends ctfll blue, which I think 
must be attributed to their colour-blindness. 
The plant is a native of the Island of Luzon ; a 
similar plant is the variety ano9inum, which 
has shorter flowers, and the lip is also more 
close, but the colour is much the same as in the 
typical plant. The flowers are only very 
slightly perfumed with the medicinal Rhubarb¬ 
like odour. Besides this variety, there are one 
or two others having the perianth pure-white, 
and the lip also white, with a deep, sanguineous 
blotch at the base. These forms are very rare, 
however, and when found should be made a note 
of, for they are very beautiful. I have only 
seen these upon one or two occasions, and that 
has been in the fine col¬ 
lection of the Messrs. 

Vcitch and Sons, of Chel¬ 
sea; one of them, I). Hut- 
toni, having been intro¬ 
duced by that firm. 

Matt. Bramble. 


jlkOSES. 

ROSES IN TOWN GARDENS. 

A very frequent cause of disappointmCht in 
growing Roses in small gardens in or near towns 
is brought about by an injudicious selection of 
varieties. Such sorts as Louis Van Houtte, 
Horace Vernet, Etienne Levet, &c., among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Princess of Wales, and Souvenir d’Elise Vardon 
among the Tea-scented Roses, are so constantly 
seen in the winning stands at exhibitions, and, 
besides, are so highly spoken of in all Rose 
catalogues, that the tyro very naturally orders 
these varieties. Perhaps lie could not pick ou t 
half-a-dozen sorts less likely to do in his sub¬ 
urban garden, and this will serv. to illustrate 
the point of this short paper—viz., the mistake 
of choosing Roses from exhibition stands, more 
especially when intended for town planting. I 
will name a few kinds that will stand smoke and 
also the other impurities so unavoidable in a 
town garden. One of the very best is Captain 
Christy, with beautiful peach-coloured flowers, 
edged with a silvery shade. It also possesses 
very handsome and glossy foliage. General 
Jacqueminot is a good deep red and very sweetly 
scented. Jules Margottin, an old well-known 
Rose, very deep-pink in colour. Mrs. John 
Laing is a grand Rose, and would, I feel certain, 
do well in any situation ; it is of a light pink 
colour, and very full and fragrant. La France 
does fairly well, and is too well known to need 
any description. Boule de Neige is a good pure 
white. The above are six good Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, while the following are six good Tea- 
scented Roses for the purpose : Gloire de Dijon, 
good everywhere ; Cheshunt Hybrid, a grand 
red for town work, its only fault being it loses 
its fresh cherry-carmine colour so soon ; Hom6re, 
a pretty soft pink with lighter edges, an exoel- 
lent Rose for button-holes, and sure to do well; 
Marie Van Houtte, a good yellow, coming very 
prettily shaded with deep rose on the outside of 


ORCHID FLOWERS 
FROM BRISTOL. 

I was treated to what 
should have been a fine 
show of these flowers a 
few days since from “ S. 

Crispin,” but they had 
gone wrong through faulty 
packing. The consign¬ 
ment contained grand 
flowers of Laelia purpurata 
and Cattleya intermedia, 
from a plant bearing 
twenty such flowers. It 
appeared a good form of 
the plant. Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum (here illus 
trated) with ten spikes is 
very pretty, but this is a 
species that appears to me 
to differ as little as I have 
seen any Orchid. It is a 
superb plant, and I can 
find no other word for it. 

The Cypripedium, I sup¬ 
pose, is C. almum, but it 
appears to me that this 
will not remain long a 
favourite. These comprise 
the best of the collection, 
but, as I before said, the 
bad packing spoilt them. 

I should like to know 
something of my friend’s 
automatic system of damping? There is, I 
believe, great improvement to be made in this 
practice, but I do not think any great advance 
can be made in the system in use at Sir Trevor 
Lawrence’s, at The Woodlands, Streatham, and 
also at the Orchid farm of Messrs. Sander at 
St. Albans. The Aristolochia flowers Bent 
will be noticed in the next issue of Gardening, 
June 18th. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Flowers of Dendrobium Dalhousieanum. 


the petals in autumn ; Safrano, a strong grower, 
having flowers somewhat after the colour of 
those of Mme. Falcot, but not nearly so deep ; 
Mme. Lambard, deep red early in the season, 
changing to a soft salmony pink later on. The 
twelve Roses named are good for town work, and 
also fairly good as individual flowers. R. 


865.— Rose Cheshunt Hybrid.— Five 
inches in diameter is &| fair size for flowers of 
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this Rose, but by no means unusually so. 
Cheshunt Hybrid, when well expanded and 
growing upon a stout shoot that hajy been dis¬ 
budded, is one of our largest Roses. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not taken exact measurements 
of this flower when a good specimen has been in 
my hands, but I should imagine that blossoms 
7 inches and 8 inches in diameter are by no 
means uncommon.—P. U. 

. ~ Five inches in diameter is not an rmn«na1 
size for this Rose, although it must be a good 
flower to reach the dimension given. The 
blooms are always larger on young plants than 
old. ones. This Rose is, I notice, well in 
evidence this year, and in exceptionally fine 
condition. On the south front of a cottage 
near me there is, as I write, a grand plant with 
many fine flowers upon it, but the colour is, I 
fancy, somewhat lighter than usual. This Rose 
proves much hardier than was at one time ex¬ 
pected. Its behaviour during the past two 
winters does not strengthen one’s opinion that 
therein much Tea blood in it, although classed 
as a Hybrid Tea.—J. C. C. 


coke-dust is also a very good material to place 
upon the ground to stand plants of any Kind 
upon when they are put out-of-doors tor the 


upon when they are put__... __ 

summer. A good thickness of the dust prevents 
worms from rising.—J. D. E. 


MarechalNiel in a green- 

nouse^-Y°vi may get rid of the scale in a 
fairly effectual manner by using a somewhat 
stronger solution of insecticide than you would 
syringe with. Scale is a particularly hardy 
insect, and in the majority of cases requires 
much stronger measures to ensure its eradication 
than are at all advisable, or worth the trouble, 
unless the subject be of considerable value. Do 
not apply the solution with a syringe, as it 
would necessarily have to be too strong for the 
foliage ere it would kill the brown-scale. 
Apply with a brush or small sponge. Scale 
does not infest the foliage much, and the stem 
of the plants will be able to withstand an in¬ 
secticide of sufficient strength to kill the insect. 
Almost any insecticide will answer the purpose, 
but great care should be exercised in avoiding 
too free use of such strong mixtures ; these run 
down the stem of the plant and cause mis¬ 
chief at the collar. I have mentioned a rather 
stronger solution than usual as being effectual; 
but provided you use care, it may be made more 
effectua! by adding a little paraffin-oil. A very 
little of this will be needed—say a tablespoonful 
to a quart of solution. This oil is very deadly 
to all insect life, and provided it is used with 
judgment and care, is the most effectual as well 
as cheapest insecticide there is. It is a pity you 
used the Tobacco too strong in killing the aphis. 
Ihere could have been no need for such an ex¬ 
treme as this. A second application of a weaker 
nature would have answered the purpose 
equally well, and would not have injured 
the plant. Pray bear this last sentence in 
-ndwhen using any measures to kill the scale. 

“ You must scrape off the scale with the 
back of a knife, and then paint the shoots with 
r lr-tree-ou or Gishurst Compound. Instead of 
running the risk of injuring the foliage of your 
Rose with the heated fumes of Tobacco to destroy 
green-fly, why don’t you adopt the plan I 
have so often recommended of syringing the 
piant with soapy water? Three ounces of 
soft-soap, dissolved in two gallons of warm 

and , a P? lled wifch » syringe, will kill 
green-fly and destroy mildew without doing 
any harm to the foliage.—J. C. C. 

843.—Goal and coke-duflt.—These sub¬ 
stances are always useful in a garden. I burn 
a good deal of fuel, and yet never have enough. 
Ashes of all kinds are useful for opening up 
heavy land, and a good supply is required to 
make piungmg or standing beds for plants such 
as Chrysanthemums, &c., in summer, and to 
plunge Strawberries in in winter; and coke- 
dust and ashes make very good, easily-cleaned 
patos where the colour is not objected to.— 

—- These are not of much use to add to 
garden soil The only real use to which they 
can be applied is to be put down for gardeh 
paths. I found some difficulty in getting as 
much gravel as I wanted for my paths and I 
made them up with coal and coke-cfust, merely 
placing a little gravel to finish off the surface. 
Un some paths I have used the dust without 
any gravel and it makes a very good path, upon 
which weeds are easily destroyed; the Dutch 
hoe scrapes them off very, readily. Opal and 
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-- Coal-dust may be burnt in the majority 

of boilers employed for heating greenhouses, 
especially if mixed with coke. The dust from 
coke is valuable when spread over clay land, 
helping to lighten it, making it more easily 
worked; or it may be profitably employed in 
path making, especially if a layer of stones be 
spread over the base of the path first.—S. P. 

845. — Using: a mowing-machine. — 
It does not injure a mowing-machine to use it 
when the Grass is wet. If convenient, the parts 
of the machine may be wiped before putting 
away, as a machine which is kept clean works 
better than one in a neglected condition. An y 
good machine-oil, such as is sold for the 
purpose by ironmongers will do very well. I 
generally mix a little paraffin with the oil used, 
but paraffin is too thin used alone.—E. H. 

—— The proper manner of putting away a 
mowing-machine after use during wet weather is 
to swill the Grass oft' the knives and rollers with 
hot water, which dries the machine quickly 
afterwards by warming the iron, thus prevent¬ 
ing it rusting. Ordinary machine-oil is the best 
to use, and if a tenth part of petroleum is added 
to the oil it will prevent clogging at any time, 
—S. P. 

862.— Treatment of Dielytra specta 

bills.— The present is the best time to 
divide this plant ; the roots will then be 
thoroughly established by the autumn, and 
ready to flower again well in the following spring. 
Although it is not wise to divide the root into 
too small pieces, every piece with a root attached 
will grow. It is not wise to plant in too shady 
a situation; a west border is a good site. If the 
soil be heavy add leaf-soil when planting, 
sprinkling a little around each root. If 1 foot 
each way is allowed between the plants, that 
will give abundant space. Dig up the roots, 
place them in as small pots as possible early in 
October, standing the pots iu a cold frame. The 
plants can be brought on gently afterwards.— 
IS. P. 

— This plant must not be divided until the leaves 
and stems decay. It may be done in the autumn or early 
spring months.—J. D. E. 7 

769.— Management of Arum Lilies.— 

In some favoured districts this Lily will live as 
an aquatic through the winter, and flower fairly 
well in ordinary seasons, but during such winters 
as the last two it would be difficult to find a 
live plant. By far the most satisfactory method 
of cultivating Arum Lilies is to treat them as 
greenhouse plants, planting them out after 
flowering is past at the end of May on any spare 
piece of ground that, having a western aspect, is 
favourable. If the plants are large divide them 
into single crowns before planting, which should 
be done about 18 inches apart, covering the base 
of the growth 2 inches, if the soil is fairly rich 
no manure will be necessary ; but if poor in 
character add some at planting-time. During 
dry weather water should be freely supplied. 
Toward the end of September the plants 
should be dug up and potted, removing 
most of the soil from the roots, or sufficient 
to allow of the plants going into as small 
pots as will contain them—say the smallest 
into 6^-inch pots, and so on in proportion. If a 
few larger plants is needed place three or more 
m one 10-inch pot. A cold frame or pit 
is the best place for the plants after potting ; 
but failing this, stand them behind a north wall 
for ten days, syringing them two or three times 
daily if the leaves flag, and the same when they 
are m the pit. A light position in the green- 
hou8e wiU suit them best. Abundance of water 
will be required when growth is being freely 
made, alternating the supplies with weak liquid- 
manure. Sufficient fire-heat to keep out frost is 
all that is necessary at any time.—S. P. 

727.— Galvanised iron cistern for 
rain-water.— “ Essex Amateur ” need not be 
afraid of using the galvanised iron tank, as it 
does not affect the water. I have used one for 
a long time that is not even painted, and have 
never found the water injurious either to roots 
or foliage. I might say these tanks last much 
longer if they are painted, and red lead and oil 
is the best point to use.—F. Silsbey. I 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It sometimes happens, notwithstanding every 
precaution having been taken, that a swarm 
will issue from a well-populated hive after having 
commenced work in the supers. In this case it 
is good policy to proceed as follows: Remove 
the section cases from the parent hive, and also 
all brood-combs but two (without queen cells), 
and place them in an empty hive, which close 
up with division boards, and remove to a new 
position. To the two frames of brood left in 
the old hive add sufficient frames containing full 
sheets of comb-foundation to fill up the hive. 
Place queen-excluder upon the frames and return 
the section-cases, wedging up the hive a little in 
front. Having hived the swann, shake it from 
the hiving-skep down in front of the parent hive 
upon a cloth or newspaper, when, upon the 
queen entering, all will quickly follow. The 
part of a colony removed to a new position will 
raise a queen and form a separate stock. 

Superino.—I n working for surplus honey 
the first point to consider is the sources of honey 
supply in the district in which the apiary is 
placed. Some districts yield well all through 
May and during the first half of June, when the 
honey flow ceases. In other localities very 
little is gathered until the middle of June, then 
again, in the north the honey harvest does not 
commence till the Heather is in flower. These 
variations in the seasons of honey harvest 
necessitates every effort being made on the part 
of the Bee-keeper to ensure that his hives are 
prepared for the honey flow when it arrives, by 
stimulating, with a view to having large popu¬ 
lations at he right moment, and by giving 
more room a little time before it is actually 
needed to prevent swarming. The time to 
place supers upon hives is when the Bees show 
signs of want of room, all the combs being 
covered by the Bees, and honey coming in 
abundantly, for then they will most probably 
ascend ana commence working in the supers. If 
supers are put on before the hives are full of 
Bees they will not go into them, but swarm in 
preference. In a good honey season supers may 
be supplied to swarm from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-first day after hiving. AU supers should 
be well protected by some warm covering to 
prevent the escape of heated air. 

Management of swarms.— For the first week 
or ten days after hiving swarms should be fed 
to give the Bees a good start in their new home. 
Large quantities of honey are consumed by the 
Bees in order to produce wax for comb-building, 
and it is a great saving of time and labour if 
food be supplied while comb-building operations 
are going on. If the weather be unfavourable 
to gathering supplies and the Bees are not fed, 
comb-building proceeds very slowly, breeding is 
retarded, the Bees lose activity, and the season 
goes by unprdfitably. Care must be taken, 
however, not to feed to excess, or too much 
drone comb will be built. As soon as cells are 
built the rearing of the brood becomes the chief 
care and object of the Bees, the workers being 
incessantly employed on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity in gathering pollen, which, after being 
converted into a whitish jelly, is supplied to the 
young grubs from the time they are hatched till 
they change into the nymph state. The syrup 
with which swarms are fed should consist of 
white sugar and water, the proportions being 
10 lb. of sugar to 7 pints of water, boiled for a 
few minutes, being kept well stirred to prevent 
burning. 

Supering straw hives.— Straw skeps are 
now almost always made flat-topped, with a hole 
in the centie of the crown for supering and 
feeding, upon which straw caps, bell-glasses, or 
crates of sectional-boxes can be worked. The 
super crate is a great acquisition in improved 
straw skep Bee-keeping. It is a square bo* 
with weather cover, containing rows of sections. 
At the bottom is a hole corresponding with the 
hole in the top of the skep, covered with queen 
excluder zinc, through which the Bees ascend 
into it. Each section is furnished with guide 
comb or small piece of comb foundation. As 
the sections are filled they can be removed, and 
fresh ones take their place. Beautiful white 
comb honey is thus obtained, equal to anything 
procurable from the bar-frame hive. If a bell- 
glass is used it must be covered with some warm 
material, and protected from the weather by a 
small skep or straw super.— S. S. G., Parksto we. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Sabdbhins free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid doom for their Guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letter* on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more them one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should alteays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


883.—Transplanting' Lilies of the Valley.— 

Would someone kindly state the proper time lor trans¬ 
planting these ?—M. R. 

S94.— White-fly on Tomatoes. — My Tomato- 
plants under glass are infested with white-fly. How can 
1 best get rid of it ?—Botherea. 

885. — Clipping Box-edging. — Would anyone 
kindly tell me whicn is the right time of year to clip Box¬ 
edging ?— North Hertfordshire. 

890.— CcBsalpinea Bonducella.— I shall be glad 
of any information regarding this plant as to ite growth 
and the treatment it requires ?—Lotus. 

807.— Marguerite Carnations.— Will “ J. 0. C.” 
or anyone else kindly tell me his experience as to the 
above ? When is the best time to sow the seed, and do 
they like light or heavy soil ?—M. E. H. 

888.—Plants for a wall.— Will someone kindly 
•tate the best tbings I can plant against an enclosed brick 
wall, very hot in summer and very cold in winter? I 
should like evergreens. The wall is 7 feet high, and the soil 
is yellow and clayey.—M. J. M. 

899. — Belladonna Lilies.— I should be glad to know 

the best aspect and soil for Belladouna Lilies, also the 
proper time for moving them ? I have some in ordinary 
good garden soil in a bed with western aspect, but they do 
not flower.—M. E. S., co. Cork. i 

000.—Treatment of Fuchsias in windows.— 
Will someone kindly state the proper treatment for Fuch¬ 
sias in an unused parlour, second floor, flue large sunny 
window? South-west aspect. locality, Edinburgh. 
Neither gas nor Are used in room.— Edina. 

901. — Overhanging trees.— Can I compel my 
neighbour to remove any branches of his trees which 
overhang my bed of Strawberries, the drippings from 
which branches damage my fruit, causing the berries to 
turn yellow before they are fit to gather ?—P. A. 

902. — Transplanthig Narcissus.-I made a bed 
of Pheasant-eyed Narcissus about three years ago ; they 
bloom well and look healthy, but they are very thick in 
their growth. Would it be best to transplant and thin 
them this autumn or leave them alone ?—Marlynb. 

90S.—Treatment of an Araucaria lmbrlcata. 

—Will someone kindly tell me how to treat a large 
Araucaria iinbricata, of which the branches nearest the 
trunk are turning brown—some are quite bare ? The tree 
bore cones last year for the first time.—M. J. M. D. 

904.—Treatment of Cyclamen bulbs.—I have 
some Cyclamen bulbs that have just done flowering. 
What ought I to do with them ? Keep them under glass 
or put them out, keep them dry or watered, or repot them 
to have them in good order lor blooming next year?— 
Cbbtrian. 

905—Vines and Peaches for early forcing.— 

Will someone kindly inform me what sorts of Peaches and 
Vines are best suited for early forcing ? Should the roots 
of the Vines be inside the house, and what soil should I 
give them ? When should they be planted to give fruit 
early in spring ?— Holland. 

900. —Woodlice and "slaters" in a Mush¬ 
room-house.— Will someone kindly tell me of any way 
to get rid of woodlice and “ slaters ” in a Mushroom-house ? 
They do much mischief eating the Mushrooms and spoiling 
them. 1 have tried putting down slices of Turnip, but 
they prefer the Mushrooms.—G. 

907.— Border Auriculas —Will someone kindly 
tell me how to treat border Auriculas ? I have a border of 
them in my garden, and they have just finished flowering. 
Can they be taken up to make way for summer-flowering 

S lants, and put back again in the autumn ? Or, if not, 
ow should the bed be manured ?—Dl bitanb. 

908.— Treatment of young Plum-trees. — I 
have some young Plum-trees, planted two years—they are 
now bearing some fruit. Should 1 nip back this year’s 
growth of shoots to form bearing wood—of course, not all, 
as that would leave no new wood, but a certain quantity 
—and what length should I leave those so nipped?— 
Amateur. 

909.—Heating a lean-to forcing-house. — I 
have a lean-to greenhouse, measuring inside 80} feet long 
by 13 feet wide, 0 feet high at the eaves, and 12 feet high 
at the back. I am growing Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines 
in it. I am wanting to have the place heated for forcing 
the above, Ac. Will someone kindly tell me what size 
and description of boiler to have and what amount of 
piping I should require for my house, and what the 
probable cost would be ? I should add that the house 
is not sheltered in any way, butte quite open on all sides. 
—Pi&flkud One. 'I 
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910.— Colouring flowers.— Will someone kindly 
teU me what ingredient should be used for producing green 
and blue flowers on plants when these oolours are unnatu¬ 
ral to them, and if anything should be mixed up in oil 
when potting, and the time to water with the ingredient ? 
I intend trying this on plants that have white flowers.— 
Experiment. 

9l1 -— Tar-water for plants.— When putting up 
my greenhouse I sunk inside of it two tubs to catch the 
rain-water from the roof, tarring them inside and out to 
preserve them. Now the hot weather has set in the 
water smells of tar. Will this be injurious for watering 
and syringing the plants ? If so, how can I remedy the 
same?— Rover. 

912. —Gooseberry-caterpillars. —Would “J.D.E.” 
kindly say when the tan should be laid under the Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, I suppose in mid-winter or early in spring, as 
a preventive against caterpillars? I am very much 
troubled with them, and I am at present dusting my 
bushes over with Hellebore powder, but find it a very 
expensive plan.— Caterpillar. 

913. — Creepers for an archway.—I have a side- 
door under a flight of steps, and should like the bare walls 
covered with something green. Will someone kindly 
advise me what to do ? Ampelopsis does not appear to 
thrive well. Is this through imperfect light? The archway 
faces the east, and is fairly well lighted, and Ferns do well 
there. Locality, Plymouth.— John Hayward. 

914. — Strawberries in pots.— I have about 100 
Strawberries in pots, which were potted last autumn, 
brought into a cold greenhouse in January, and have 
yielded an abundant crop of fine fruit. What is the proper 
treatment of them when they have done fruiting ? If put 
out in the open till next January, and brought in as 
before, will they yield another crop next spring ?— Novice. 

915. —Name of a Rose.— I should be delighted if 
someone could kindly tell me the name of a wild Rose 
which I saw growing on a sandy-rocky dyke in Park-lane, 
Barmouth ? It is of a close, creeping habit, and the branches 
root all along as they ramble. It is of very dwarf habit of 
foliage and of bloom, colour white, single, about the size of 
a florin, and very, very fragrant. Is it Rosa spinosissima 
(the Burnet Rose)?— A. Riley. 

910.—Phyllocacti.—I shall be much obliged to any¬ 
one who can give me the name of an English nurseryman 
who grows a good collection of the above, if, indeed, one 
exists ? Though they are easily grown and of unsurpassed 
magnificence when in bloom, they are now very little cul¬ 
tivated, and of the many fine speoiee and hybrids, but few 
are known to ordinary growers, and these too often survive 
but as neglected wrecks in our greenhouses.—J. W. M., 
Godaiming. 

917. —Carnation Souvenir de la Malmalson. 
—1 should be glad if someone would tell me the probable 
cause of this Carnation dying suddenly, generally just as 
the flowers are about to open, but sometimes when the 
plant is quite young? I have been successful with other 
Carnations, and have never had them die in such an unac¬ 
countable way. I am inclined to think that the London 
atmosphere is the reason. A few hints as to compost and 
general treatment would oblige ?— Canonbury. 

918. —Flower-pots. —I should like to know why there 
is so much difference generally in diameter between the 
tops and bottoms of flower-pots ? I have lately bought 
some 0-inch pots with a difference only of 1 inch between 
the top and bottom, and I And that they hold more soil 
than any 7-inch pot I have hitherto obtained in this 
neighbourhood. This means a great saving in room in the 
greenhouse. The plant-roots in these last-named pots 
will have more space, and the soil is equally well watered. 
What do practical gardeners say as to this?—A. R. D. F. 

919. —Greenhouse forjproflt. —I have built a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 50 feet by 20 feet, in which I am 
growing Tomatoes. I want also to grow something else 
in it during the water. I intend heating it this year, 
and I want to make the house pay, if possible ? I thought 
I could grow Mint in boxes, and Strawberries in pots 
during the winter. Can I grow these two things iin the 
same temperature, or would anything do to grow for 
profit, but which would be cleared off early enough in the 
year to plant Tomatoes? Information will be umch 
esteemed.— Key. 

920. —Qlolre de Dijon Rose.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason for the unsatisfactory oondition of a 
Gloirede Dijon Rose? I bought it from a nurseryman 
late in February. It was in a pot. It has three long 
stems. It bad plenty of leaves and a dozen buds. I 
knocked the bottom out of the pot and sunk it in the bed. 

I put a mixture of soot, decayed manure, and sand under 
the pot, training the stems on a trellis. Now the buds 
have dropped off, the leaves are discoloured and died off, 
leaving the stems nearly bare. It is making a few feeble 
new shoots. What can I do to improve it?—M. E. L. 

921. —Treatment of Tomatoes.—I wish to ask 
about some Tomatoes which I am trying to grow in a 
lean-to greenhouse? They are not doing as well as I 
should Tike them. The plants are vigorous and bloom 
well, but some of them damp off just behind the flowers, 
and some are about the size of marbles. Some of the 
leaves curl up on the top of the plant. I began to give 
them liquid-manure when the fruit commenced to set, 
and have given artificial heat in the night. The tempera¬ 
ture of the house ranges from 60 degs. to 90 degs. I shall 
be very glad if someone will put me in the right course of 
treatment?—W. L. 

922. —Chrysanthemums in pots.— In April I 
slipped these (about two dozen) from old stools in the 
ground, for want of knowing better. Some bad small 
fibres to them, others none. Put into a mixture of garden 
soil, little wood-ashes, little manure and sand in 48 pots, 
whioh they are in now. Last week (end of April) I took 
them outside against front of greenhouse, facing full 
south. They are about fifteen inches high, others were 
topped at 4 inches. Have I treated, or am I treating, 
them properly ? I shall be very glad to know how to treat 
them from beginning to end, and when to take them in¬ 
doors, temperature, Ac.—H. B. 

923 —Young Peach and Nectarine-trees, &e. 
—Should some young Peaoh and Nectarine-trees, planted 
against a south wall about 20th Maroh of this year, have 
any of the shoots shortened or thinned out now, or should 
I they bo allowed to make all the growth they can until the 


autumn, to assist root action ? They are all making fairly 
free growth, with the exception of two Groese Mignonne 
Peaches, which seem almost dead, having only a few shoots 
near the main stem. Can anyone recommend a good book 
treating of the culture ef Peach and other fruit-trees from 
the earliest stages, free from technical termB and suitable 
for an inexperienced beginner ?— Australasia. 

924. — Toads in a greenhouse.—I think some 
information concerning the taming and feeding of toads 
in a greenhouse would be most acceptable to me and, 
perhaps />ther readers of Gardening. Some toads oome 
boldly forward and eat the worms that are given them 
fearlessly, but others lie motionless and refuse the food 
offered. I put some toads into my greenhouse a year ago. 
There is a border in it, in which they can burrow, and for 
a short time they were occasionally seen, then all but one 
disappeared and have not been seen since. What can 
have become of them ? I have now got some more, and 
shall be glad to know how to treat them ?— Sunflower. 

925. — Destroying wasps.— May I request someone 
to infonn me how 1 am to extirpate wasps? Last autumn 
my wall-fruit-trees bore a very fine crop of fruit, of whioh 
I, however, enjoyed about one-eighth, the rest of it, even 
Pears and Apples, being spoilt and partly devoured by 
these pests. In vain 1 hung up a regiment of wide¬ 
mouthed bottles and jars, destroying hundreds, hut 
thousands appeared to attend their funerals after the 
wasps were drowned in beer and sugar. I forgot to state 
that diligent search was made for the nests, but in vain. 
A brooklet runs at the bottom of the garden, and It is 
believed the nests are built in the banks some distance 
off.—Y. E. B. 

926. —A legal question.— When a Highway Board 
has hod possession of a quarry for a number of years, 
paying 3d. per yard dues for all stones raised for the 
roads, can the surveyor have any quantity of soil he likes 
removed in order to get all the stones without paying 
anything for it, or even consulting the owner of the free¬ 
hold ? The reason I ask the question is that the surveyor 
has written me saying that his Board never pay anything 
for soil, and wants to remove from 50 to 100 loads now. 
Can I do anything to stop him? Iam a working man, 
aud have recently nad a little land left me, on which the 
quarry is situated. The solicitors in this neighbourhood 
appear in a mist on the subject.—L. C., North Cornwall. 

927. —Peach-trees deteriorating.—I shall be glad 
if someone can give advice how and when to deal with 
some Peach-trees that are deteriorating ? There are four of 
them, with a south-east aspect out-of-doors, covering 
about 12 square feet. The varieties are : Royal George, 
Grosse Mignonne, Waiburton Admirable, aud Barrington. 
The two first named made strong growth at the top last 
season, but the branches are dying out at the base. They 
are about ten or twelve years old, heavily laden with 
fruits (having set most of the bloom), which have been 
thinned to two, three, and four on a shoot, according to 
its strength. The border space to each is 5 feet by 12 
inches and 18 inches deep to the subsoil, which is a rather 
cold, clayey foxmould, into which some strong roots are 
penetrating. They were brought to the present position 
about five years ago, aud it is evident the border was very 
little prepared. I am very anxious to preserve them.— 
L. M. N. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

928. — Aerides f&loatum Leonlra (J. Harrow). 
—From the single flower sent l should think this is the 
name of the plant; but it is not quite sufficient evidence 
to state accurately. You will also perceive I have changed 
the name of expansum to falc&tum, which I think the 
A. expansum of Reichenbach really is.—M. B. 

929. — Mushroom spawn (Garsong).—Do not at¬ 
tempt to make this yourself. It would be more expensive 
than buying it ready made from a good firm. You should 
look in the advertising columns for the names of trades¬ 
men that can supply It. Mushrooms abound in nitrogen, 
hence they require suoh materials as supply that element. 

930. — Oattleya Waroewlcsi (H. Mulock).— a fair 
ordinary form of this showy and valuable Cattleya. Yes, 
it is one of the labiata section, but I do not follow the 
fashion of writing the name in full, as Cattleya labiata 
Warscewiczi or Cattleya labiata Mossi®. It seems to me 
to he so very full of pedantry, and there is nothing gained 
from such a vain display of learning.—M. B. 

93L— Aralla papyrifera (U. Holland ).-This te 
the name of your plant. In Devonshire you could And 
situations, I should think, sufficiently sheltered to keep it 
in the open air ; but even if it should be out down by the 
wintry weather it will shoot up again in the spring. It 1s 
the plant which furnishes the Rice-paper of the Chinese. 
This is obtained from the pith, which is out out and made 
up into sheets.—J. J. 

932. — Dendrobium polyphleblum fGL Dunbar 
—This appears to be the name of the flower sent by post, 
and the system of wrapping the whole flower in oil-skin is 
a very good one. The Dendrohe is a supposed natural 
hybrid, and the faot of its appearing with you amongst a 
lot of fine forms of D. Pierardi would Beem to confirm the 
statement that has been previously made respecting it. 

I shall be glad to have flowers another season. —M. B. 

933. — Propagating Honeysuckle (H. R.).—Take 
cuttings of the present season’s growth about the middle 
of August, while the wood is verging on ripeness. Cut 
them to three joints, leaving leaves only to the topmost 
eye. Choose a position where the sun does not shine on 
or but little, take out a spit of the natural soil, fill up with 
light sandy compost, make it very firm, and insert the 
cuttings up to the top joint. Keep moist and protect 
with a little litter in winter. Maroh is the best time to 
procure young plants. 

934. — Treatment of Abutllons (A. R- E.\— Yes; 
shift on at once into larger pots, using a compost of two 
parts loam and one part leaf-mould, with the addition of 
a little silver sand. It would be better after potting to 
allow them to remain under glass until the end of this 
month (June), when, if required for winter bloom, they 
would be beet set out in the open gi rte n, t a king can that 
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they get a maximum of light and air, as upon that de¬ 
pends the hardening of the wood and Its subsequent 
bloom-bearing power. If large specimens are needed, 
shift on again as soon as the pots get full of roots. If not, 
feed them with liquid-manure as soon as they get root- 
bound. By keeping them always under glass they will 
flower in summer, but not as freely in winter. 

935. —Treatment of Heliotropes (H. 0. P\— 
We do not advise you to cut them back ; if hardened off 
by placing them out-of-doors, they will, when planted 
out, come quickly into bloom, whereas pruning them now 
would delay the flowering season. Cuttings struck now 
should be grown under glass (pinching them in to make 
them bushy) until the middle of July, when they are best 
in the open air. Repot for the last time the latter end of 
July, and prick off all flower-buds until the middle of 
August, they will then flower under glass in October and 
November. 

936. — An unhealthy Stauntonia latifolia 

(B . J. C.).—We are inclined to think that this plant must 
have been overdosed with water alone or liquid-manure. 
We do not know how the border is situated, but unless 
the roots of the plant were in possession of the full body 
of soil, it would not be right to water it so frequently, as 
the soil would then become sour and the roots either 
perish or be inactive. We advise you not to give any 
water for a week or so, and then very moderately, 
endeavouring to keep the soil just moist. If the plant is 
not diseased, this careful watering will bring about fresh 
and healthy root-action, with a consequent renewed of 
shoot and leaf-growth. 

937. — Lselia gTandi ( Hugh McLeod).—I first saw 
this plant in 1363, and had some flowers shortly after the 
plants were received. Your blooms appear to be somewhat 
similar, for they do not present the appearance of coming 
from established plants. I should say they were very 
good representatives of the typical plant, the sepals and 
petals being of a somewhat bronzy-yellowish hue; the lip is 
white, streaked with rosy-purple. The variety tenebrosa 
is a much grander form, having very large flowers of a 
rich bronzy hue, and the large lip is stained with blackish- 
purple. 1 advise you to get this form, if possible; it 
requires a good strong heat to do it well, ana the atmos¬ 
phere also should be well charged with moisture.—M. B. 

938. — Miscellaneous questions (J. A. South - 
nail ).—The first one is relative to Tuberous Begonias. I 
am inclined to think if the plants have not shown any life 
by this time .vou must not now expect any. I started 
mine in a cold-house, at the end of April, and now most 
of them are through the soil, and are making fine plants. 
You should certainly water them. The Seedling Cyclamen 
bought early in the season should have been treated to 
warmth and not put into a cold-frame. You certainly 
sowed your Cineraria seed about two monthB too early, 
even for autumn blooming. They should be kept in a 
cold-frame, with a moist bottom. Zonal ‘'Geraniums” 
are the scarlet-flowered kinds, and are so called from the 
horeshoe dark mark on the leaves. Biennials are so called 
because they flower the second year. See the advertising 
columns of Gardening.— J. J. 

939. —Lycaste Skinneri purpurata (J. T M. ). 
—This gentleman sends a very fine flower of this beautiful 
Orchid ; but in a plant which varies as much os this does it 
is somewhat difficult to name the varieties. In the present 
case, however, it is not very difficult to do so, for the flower 
evidently represents the kind named purpurata by Moore. 
The sepals, which are broad and spreading, measure 
nearly 6 inches across, thick and flesh}' in texture, and of 
a creamv-while, the petals being much smaller, forming 
a hood over the column, creamy-white, flushed with a 
rosy, flesh-coloured hue, and the lip is of an intense deep 
purplish-crimson. It is very' lucky to get this Laolia 
from a promiscuous deal, and you make yourself quite 
certain that the plant had not flowered with Mr. Sander 

K revious to your purchasing it, or you would not have 
ought it for the price you did. If you have, as you say. 
three breaks or leading shoots upon this plant I should 
make as many plants of it, marking them distinctly as 
purpurata, and dividing them again os soon as I got the 
chance, because this is an especially good variety, one 
perhaps you may not again see for years. Yes, they will 
grow with the Odontoglossums.— M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FR U ITS . 

*** Any communications respecting plants or frut 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, %chit 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illu 
trated, 37, Southamptcnstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—!), C. Oban.— It appears to 1 
either Dendrobium suavissimum or D. signatum • ser 

more particulars.- Q. F .—The yellow flower is Kerr 

japonic* fl.-pl.; Other specimen, the Double Cuoko< 
flower (Cardamine pratensis, fl.-pl.). It appears to l 

very pretty.- 31. M .—Dendrobium Parish!.- Rocheat 

—Unrecognisable.- J. G. Southwell.—' The Fern serai 

sent are too small to name.- R. L.— The flower sent is 

Hemerocallis, or Day Lily; Pancratium zeylanicum 

white, but Crinum zeylanicum is purple.- U. B.— 

Adiantum peruvianuin ; 2, Adiantum Feei; 3, Adiantu 

Mathewsianum.- G. W .—Cattleya Mossiso._ Mr 

Mackay.— The seed is of the Tonquin Bean-tree (Dipteri 
odorata). These are much in demand by the perfume mam 

facturers.and also by the snuff-takers.- Emily.— Aforkt 

form of Doodia oaudata.- £1. Brown.— I, Heleniu 

Hoopesi; 2, Veronica gentianoides; 3, Francos ramosa.— 
One i n Difficulties. —Common Coltsfoot(Tussilogo Farfan 
If you keep it constantly hoed down it will disappear i 

time.- E. T. W. Simpson.—Please send a fresher spec 

men; this one was dried up.- C. R. Corboutd.- 

A white variety of Clematis lanuginosa.- Cherry - 

White Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria).- R. Irvine.— Probabl 

Saxifraga juniperina.- J. Veaty.— Cytiaus Adami.- 

Htghlander.—l, Berberis Darwini; 2, Azara microphyll* 
3, Diplopappus chrysophyllus ; 4, Berberis stenophylla ; 

Cryptomeria elegans.- George Offin.— We cannot unde 

take to name garden varieties of the Coleus.- A. Terr, 

Burvale.— Common Henbane (Hyoecyamus niger). Tit 
Rhododendron is a double form of R. ponticum, quite con 

mon, and of no special- value.- Burke.- 1, Foam-flow. 

(Tiarella cordifoha); 2,. Veronica eubsessilis; 3, YelU 
flowered Fumitory (Fumaria (Corydalis) lutea); 
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without name.— Magnolia contpioua.- John W. Leigh. 

—Yes, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- T. W. Bennett, 

Stroud-green-road.—Yes , Prunus Padua.- W. W. C.— 1 , 

Veronica gentianoides; 2, Edwards! a grandiflora; 3, 
Flowers rotten, cannot name ; 4, Wiegela rosea; 5, Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum; 6, Probably a variety of 

Begonia nitida ; send again in flower.-it IT.—1, White 

Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria); 2, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum). 


TO OORRB8FONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

F. Papworth.— Apply to Messrs. B. S. Williams, Victoria 

and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- 

Alfred Briggs.— The Grapes are “ scalded ” from a oold 
and too damp an atmosphere at night, and insufficient ven¬ 
tilation early in the morning. Keep the pipes warm, and 

have a little air on at the top of the house all night.- A 

Lover of Flowers.— The Fern-fronds look as if the plant 
had been allowed to beoome dry at the root and then 

heavily watered. Has this been the case ?- Osmunda. 

—If the young Ferns have filled the pots with roots they 

can be repotted at once.- F. Silsbey.— By all means send 

artiole on Tree-Ferns.- H. B. —We know of no book 

that will help you. All queries sent here will be duly 
attended to.—If. F. S.— Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell & 

SonB, Swanley, Kent.- One in Doubt.—* The Vine-leaves 

are “scalded,” probably from insufficient ventilation, or 
the glass in the vinery roof may be of poor quality, then 
the sun often “ scalds ” Vine-leaves when this is the case. 

- Miss Walker.—The Vines want more air, we should 

say, and ic should be given early in the morning. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

CHICKEN FOOD. 

The first food after hatching should invariably 
consist of hard-boiled egg chopped fine and 
mixed with stale bread-crumbs or a little Oat or 
Barley-meal, and made into a dry crumbly mass 
with a little new milk. Before, however, this 
dainty meal be given the hen must have her fill 
of grain and water, as directly she imagines her¬ 
self freed from further cares as regards incuba¬ 
tion she becomes ravenous, and will devour the 
major portion of the chicken food. The egg diet 
must be continued for four or five days, and 
must then give way to sound grain and meal of 
various kinds. The grand secret of successful 
chicken rearing, as far as food is concerned, is 
summed in the words ‘‘little and often.” Young 
chickens require to be fed every hour or so, 
gradually extending the period between each 
meal as they grow older. On no account must 
food be allowed to remain after the chickens 
have partaken of as much as they appear to 
relish. After a time or two it is easily apparent 
what quantity to give them, so that there be no 
waste; but if food is permitted to be before 
them always it gives them a distaste for it, and 
destroys all chance of a good appetite for the 
next meal. A drink of warm milk the first 
thing in the morning is of great assistance, but 
it is not advisable to give more than one supply 
during the day. Generally speaking, nothing is 
better than oatmeal well boiled, and afterwards 
mixed with dry meal into a crumbly mass. No 
soft food should be given in a sloppy state, as it 
is wasteful, and not relished by the birds. For 
hard food small or tail Wheat, and later on 
Barley and a very little Maize for a change. 
Many poultry-keepers feed almost solely on 
Rice, raw and cooked. It is a great error, 
as this grain is very deficient in bone and 
fiesh-forming material, consequently but ill- 
adapted for growing stock. A little, however, 
well boiled in milk, may be given occasionally 
as a change, but beware of its constant use, as 
chickens are very fond of it, and it will be found 
very difficult to wean them from it and get them 
to take kindly to other feeding stuff. Where 
a Grass run cannot be provided an adequate 
supply of green food must be given ; they can¬ 
not have too much of it, but it must not be 
allowed to lay about and decay, or it will form 
the foundation of innumerable diseases. If a 
good sod of fresh Grass can be placed before 
them daily it will form a great source of health 
and amusement. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of feeding early in the 
morning; nothing will prove so injurious to 
chickens as allowing them to roam about for 
hours with empty stomachs. Aa regards the 
proportion of hard and soft food best adapted 
for rearing chickens on, the variety or breed 
must be taken into consideration. Thus with 
Brahmas or Dorkings size is a great aim, and 
therefore soft food should predominate, but 
with game or Haraburghs it should be the 
opposite, as it is desirable to obtain firm- 


fleshed, sprightly specimens with symmetry in¬ 
stead of fat. There exists much controversy 
as to the desirability of allowing chickens un¬ 
limited quantities of water. I maintain that) 
provided the water is clean and constantly 
changed, no harm can come of it. It often 
happens, in consequence of their not being 
regularly fed, that chickens gorge themselves 
with dry grain, and then, in order to get rid of 
the discomfort, they partake of copious draughts 
of water. This is easily prevented by feeding 
at proper intervals. A little boiled liver, 
chopped fine, may be given with advantage 
occasionally, as likewise a sprinkling of spice 
condiment, but beware of its too frequent use. 


891.—Unhealthy chickens.— It is not 
an easy matter to advise “ Perplexed.” With a 
free Grass run the chickens should not be 
cramped, although the hen is cooped on a 
boaraed floor. I believe the chicks are really 
weak at birth, and this points to unhealthy 
stock. All that “ Perplexed ” can do is to feed 
generously from birth, giving scraps of under¬ 
done meat in the soft food, and using Parrish’s 
chemical food in the drinking water. The 
chicks should be kept off the wet Grass; but 
when it is dry the more liberty they can have 
the better.— Doulting. 

890. —Regulating an incubator.—“A 

Stein” should put himself in communication 
with the maker of the machine. The name of 
the manufacturer is, I expect, upon the incu¬ 
bator somewhere. It is very risky to take 
advice from anyone who has never seen the 
incubator and does not know the maker’s name. 
The querist should experiment for himself if he 
cannot procure the information I have advised 
him to get. An hour’s trial will show him the 
effect produced by turning a screw or moving the 
weight. Incubators are the last thing .in the 
world to treat recklessly, for a few minutes’ 
overheating will be sufficient to spoil the eggs 
in the early stage.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

940.—Treatment of young Thrushes.—I have 
three barely fledged young Thrushes, and do not under¬ 
stand them. Will someone kindly inform me how to 
manage them ?— A Correspondent. 

892.— Treatment of young Skylarks. 

—In order to do this well, you should have a 
cage with a canvas top, for reasons presently to 
be explained. Keep the Larks in their neat, 
and surround it with fresh turf. Feed the young 
birds at least every two hours, commencing, at 
the latest, at six o’clock a.m. for the first meal ; 
I have tumbled out of bed and given them their 
first meal at five a.m. The Larks should be 
taken when eight davs old, not later. The food 
should consist of soaked dried ants’ eggs (to be 
obtained from Mr. J. AbrahamB, 191 and 192, St. 
George’s-st.-East, London), and preserved yolk 
of egg, or hard-boiled egg minced up fine and 
mixed with stale bread-crumbs ; mix all three 
ingredients in equal parts. As the birds begin 
to run about they will, if not prevented, take 
tremendous leaps. I have known them to leap 
from a basket clean over my shoulder to the 
ground. If then they are kept in a cage with 
a wooden or wired top they give themselves 
such violent blows on the head that, if they 
survive to grow to maturity, they are liable to 
a disease called canker, a tumour on the brain 
which renders them useless, and finally kills 
them ; on this account a canvas roof to the cage 
is advisable. As soon as the young birds are 
able to peck for themselves the food may be 
given drier. Water should never be entirely 
withheld even before this time, a drop or two 
being given after each meal, but now it can be 
given in a separate vessel; and at the same time 
the floor of the cage not occupied by the turf 
should be covered with coarse sea-Band, not 
shell-sand, for the chips of sharp shell arc very 
dangerous, and if swallowed may cause death; 
a little Canary-seed may be sprinkled on the 
sand, and finely-chopped Lettuce or Watercress 
given occasionally as well as a spider or two, 
particularly if the young Larks become costive. 
This sounds rather elaborate, but it is not much 
trouble, and I know from personal experience 
that the result is satisfactory. Do not be per¬ 
suaded to give meat; it is not good.— A. G. 
Butler. Origiral from 
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PACKING SOFT FRUIT. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and Strawberries 
may all be classed as soft fruit a'nd require very 
careful packing, or otherwise, when they reach 
their destination, no matter how short the 
journey may be, they are of little worth. Not 
only do bruises detract from their appearance, 
but they also greatly militate against their 
keeping properties, and in any case, after so 
much trouble has been expended on the pro¬ 
duction of choice fruit, no one ought to begrudge 
either a judicious outlay on boxes and packing 
material or the expenditure of a little extra 
pains in packing. A great variety of boxes are 
in use among private gardeners, some suitable 
and others very unsuitable for the purpose. 
They may either be too deep or too shallow, too 
heavy or too light, and I hold boxes or trays 
made with separate compartments for each fruit 
to be especially objectionable. When the boxes 
for Peaches are much more than 4 inches in 
depth it is usually necessary to use a considerable 
quantity of packing material both below and 
above the fruit, and this being somewhat elastic, 
heavy jolting is apt to completely reverse the 
position of the fruit, bruised points being the 
consequence. Should the boxes be less than 
4 inches in depth, there is not sufficient space 
always for packing material either below or 
above the fruit, and it is liable therefore to 
bruise badly. For private use I find moderately 
Strong deal boxes, 14 inches long, 10 inches 
wide, and 4£ inches deep, a very serviceable 
size, this holding a dozen fairly large and 
eighteen rather small fruit. These boxes prove 
equally handy for packing other fruit and cut 
flowers. Compartments for each fruit add con 
siderably to the coat of boxes, are quite uncalled 
for, and are frequently the cause of much fruit 
being bruised either m packing or unpacking, 
and if used the least that can be done is to leave 
the corners of the paper enclosing the fruit well 
above the latter, this admitting of its being care¬ 
fully lifted out of its bed of cotton-wool or other 
packing material. Opinions vary somewhat as 
to whi<di is the best form of packing material, and 
probably always will do so. Cotton-wool, Moss, 
bran, and wood-wool are all variously used, but 
after having given all a fair trial, I am strongly of 
opinion the two first-named are the best. Bran 
is too 8hifty--that is to say, it is liable to jolt 
down or otherwise get loose, no matter how firm 
it may be made, and it is almost needless to add 
that unless soft fruit remains exactly where 
originally fixed it travels badly. Wood-wool, 
again, is too elastic, and also a little harsh, and 
I have seen fruit presumably well packed in it 
completely jolted out of position and bruised 
badly. It is also strongly scented, and long 
exposure to the air does not effectually get rid 
of the aroma. Unless, however, the latter pre¬ 
caution is taken, soft fruit is almost certain to 
be badly flavoured by the packing material, 
Peaches, Figs, and Strawberries being especially 
liable to absorb any aroma with whicn they 
may come into contact. For this reason, it 
should also be added, judgment must be exer¬ 
cised in selecting cheap boxfea ' 
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confectioners, soap boxes, though among the 
best that can be had, as far as construction is 
concerned, being altogether unsuitable for pack¬ 
ing fruit in, but Cocoa boxes may safely be used 
after a few days’ exposure to the air. 

Common Moss, somewhat after the character of 
Sphagnum, and equally free of dirt and dust, is 
undoubtedly an excellent packing material, 
costing nothing but the labour of collecting and 
preparing it, and if it cannot be procured in the 
woods, it can frequently be had fairly good by 
raking mossy lawns with iron rakes. As it 
happens, however, the majority of gardeners 
cannot procure Moss fit for packing purposes, 
and, as in my case, must rely principally upon 
cotton-wool. The latter, we are tola, is absor¬ 
bent of moisture and liable to heat, but if the 
fruit is properly enclosed in tissue paper it can¬ 
not be affected by the cotton-wool, nor if the 
latter is kept properly dry will there be any 
heating. Cotton-wool is the most expensive of 
all the materials named, but it can be used 
repeatedly, and on the whole is indispensable, 
being also the best for private use. I use the 
unbleached, but not tne cheapest quality 
that can be bought, and for moderately large 
Peaches pull tnis into strips about 12 
inches long and 8 inches wide, varying this 
slightly according to the size of the fruit. 
Each fruit is well enclosed in a square of tissue 
paper, and, after the strip of cotton-wool is 
folded once, skin side outwards, it is tightly 
wound round the Peach, the latter being kept 
point upwards, and having sufficient wool to 
rest on below, and the same quantity above 
for the lid to shut down on. If all are thus 
enclosed and fitted together tightly iu the box, 
there is no necessity to fill in the crevices with 
more wool, as the fruit cannot shift, bnt if the 
boxes are somewhat deep for the variety of 
fruit being packed, place a layer of cotton¬ 
wool in the bottom and another on the lop, as 
the lids must close down tightly in every case. 
Nothing but light deal boxes should be used 
for sending this class of fruit either by post or 
rail, the Bame plan of enclosing in paper and 
then wrapping the fruit in folds of cotton-wool 
being adopted in each case, neither the base, on 
whicn the fruit should always rest, nor the 
points coming into contact with the wool. If 
Moss is used, each fruit ought to be enclosed in 
soft paper and then completely and firmly sur¬ 
rounded by the former. Much the same 
methods of packing may well be adopted with 

Nectarines, only the boxes should be more 
shallow or smaller in every way, a depth of 
3 inches answering well for most varieties. In 
this, as in the case of Peaches, the greatest care 
must be taken not to bruise the fruits when 
gathering them, Nectarine Lord Napier being 
one of the worst to come away from the trees. 
Mr. Coleman’s plan of holding each fruit with a 
pad of cotton-wool and detaching it from the tree 
by means of a strong pair of Grape-scissors is 
the best that can be recommended, and most 
certainly is far better than either leaving the 
fruits till they are ready to drop off or attempting 
to drag them off. Fruit to travel and keep well 
ought not to be fully ripe when gathered or packed, 
and it requires no great judgment to deoide 
when it shonld be gathered. Tim general appear¬ 


ance of the fruit ought to be a good guide, and if 
slightly soft when pressed near the base they are 
fit to gather. For the markets they ought to be 
somewhat under rather than quite ripe, and in 
most cases be packed in a cool state. Should, 
however, the fruit be scarcely so ripe as desir¬ 
able, and yet must be sent for immediate use, it 
ought to be gathered warm and packed in com¬ 
paratively hot material, an outer covering of 
paper serving to further enclose the heat. Thus 
treated, the fruit will be forwarded considerably 
by the time it is unpacked, and, perhaps, be 
quite fit for use. 

Figs travel badly, especially if quite ripe 
when packed, and jet they do not attain per¬ 
fection unless left on the trees till they have 
clacked somewhat. These go well with Necta¬ 
rines, not, however, in the form of a double 
layer, aa there ought to be nothing but single 
layers of any kind of soft fruit, though there is 
no reason why trays should not be fitted into 
boxes to save having so many packages and lids. 
Each Fig ought to be wrapped separately in a 
square of tissue paper and well bedded in cotton¬ 
wool in a sloping direction with the stems upper¬ 
most. They travel equally well in good soft 
Moss, always provided sufficient of it is used to 
well fill the box. 

Strawberries, again, are of a very soft, 
perishable nature, and private gardeners must 
not attempt to imitate what is done by market 
growers, for the simple reason that small pack¬ 
ages are handled by railway porters and carriers 
generally very differently to the large trade 
consignments. The aim in every case should 
be to pack the fruit sufficiently well for it to 
stand rough treatment, for such it is almost 
certain to experience in transit. Either shallow 
boxes or deeper boxes holding two or three trays, 
are required for Strawberries. I prefer the for¬ 
mer, and have them of various sizes, the depth 
of all being about 2£ inches, and they are both 
light and strong, so as to be suitable for either 
the parcels post or rail. They are well lined 
with cotton-wool, the sides as well as bottoms 
being covered, over this being placed a sheet of 
soft paper. The Strawberries when packed are 
cool and not overripe, each being enclosed in a 
soft leaf, nothing answering better at this time 
of year than Lime-leaves, and packed closely to¬ 
gether, the leaves only dividing the fruit. 
More leaves are placed over the fruit, then more 
paper, and finally a layer of cotton-wool, the lid 
shutting down tightly on this. Packed in this 
manner they travel a distance of 120 miles with¬ 
out sustaining any noticeable damage. Natur¬ 
ally, some varieties, or those with their seeds 
on the surface, travel much better than others, 
but those softer may be sent a great distance if 
gathered before they are fully ripe, and most 
of them are all the better in quality for being 
gathered thus early. W. 


84 1 -Goal and coke-dust.— The latter 
is rather sour, poisonous stuff, and the best use 
to which it can be put, at least wheiLfresh, is to 
form ash-beds on which to stand opt Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other plants in pots, or these 
may be plunged in it if desired. In a year or so it. 
may be dug into the ground, with considerable 
advantage to a heavy staple, Coal-dust is, how- 
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ever, a different matter. Having a clay soil to 
deal with, I use considerable quantities of this 
for burning the stuff in heaps, the rough lumps 
coming in for making paths, drainage, &c., and 
the other portion is worked into the ground 
when digging or applied as a surface-dressing. 
Wherever the soil is heavy this may be done 
with the greatest possible benefit. But apart 
from this there are some useful properties in the 
dust itself, and when worked ratner liberally 
into a plot of ground, especially if of a heavy 
description, a decided difference in the growth 
of the crop may be noticed.—B. C. R. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The ventilation of the conservatory will now be a com¬ 
paratively easy matter. Air should be left on night and 
day. In windy weather, or during heavy rains, the venti¬ 
lation must be reduced, but the house should never be 
altogether closed. Many plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Ac., may require water twice a day. The dan¬ 
ger now will not be in overwatering, but in not supplying 
the wants of the plants sufficiently. Liquid or dry stimu¬ 
lants will be necessary wherever the best results are de¬ 
sired. If dry stimulants are used they should be watered 
in immediately. Permanent plants growing in the bor¬ 
der, such as Camellias, Roses, olimbers, Ac., will require 
a good deal of water now ; and the climbers and Roses 
should have liquid-manure twice a week. The syringe or 
engine, where it can be used without doing injury to 
plants in bloom, will have a beneficial effect. The after¬ 
noon—about four or five o’clock—will be the best time to 
syringe at this season. Hard-wooded plants which have 
completed their growth may be placed outside In a shel¬ 
tered position. Something is often done with large Palms, 
Aloes, Ac., to give character to sheltered parts of the 
lawn or grounds. The weather should be sufficiently 
settled by the end of June or beginning of July to move 
anything out for this purpose. Pelargoniums going out 
of bloom should be placed outside to ripen the growth pre¬ 
vious to cutting down. Shady corners of the conservatory 
may be tastefully filled with a group of Gloxinias, sur¬ 
rounded with Maiden-hair and other Ferns. Achimenes 
may be disposed of in a similar manner. They are more 
effective arranged in this way than dotted about in a 
mixed way, where they may pass unnoticed. Double 
Petunias will be coming on to suoceed the Pelargoniums. 
Brugmansias planted in the border of the conservatory 
will require a great deal of water, liquid-manure being 
given at frequent intervals. Large plants in pots or tube 
may be plunged out on the lawn. Large specimen 
Agapanthus will be better plunged outside, and the 
flowers will last longer. Specimen plants of Kalosanthes 
may have weak stimulants to give strength to the blos¬ 
soms, now just showing. Cuttings of this class of plants 
will root now. The best cuttings are the tops of young 
plants now growing on. Keep the shoots of Marshal 
.Niel Roses thin and regularly trained in. After cutting 
back there are always more shoots start away than will be 
required, and the weakest should be removed. Shift on 
Veronicas intended for autumn blooming; these will do 
very well outside now. Diplocus aurantiacus (Shrubby 
Mimulus) is a very pretty plant when well grown for the 
small conservatory. Lilies L. auratum and others just com¬ 
ing into bloom must be supported with neat stakes ; but 
in thrusting in the stakes avoid injuring the bulbs. A 
little fresh compost placed on the surface will be benefi¬ 
cial. Besides making a good wall or pillar plant, Plum¬ 
bago capensis, when neatly trained, makes a good speci¬ 
men in a pot, and it supplies a very desirable oolour for 
the conservatory in summer, and the plant is so easily 
grown that everybody should have it. 


Stove. 

Shade and moisture are important now, but both must 
be used with judgment; it is possible to overwater plants 
even in hot, soorching weather, and shading should only 
be used to keep the foliage and blossoms in a fresh condi¬ 
tion. Atmospheric humidity is the very life of stove 
plants, and must be supplied by damping floors and walls. 
This is better than too much syringing. An occasional 
spraying over with the syringe will be serviceable on a hot 
day, but too muoh syringing tends to weaken the growth, 
especially of delicate-leaved plants. Young growing plants 
may be shifted on at any time should more root-space 
be required. Take care in repotting that the soil is in an 
equable condition, neither too wet nor yet too dry. Often 
in hot, dry weather the oompost heaps get very dry, and 
In suoh coses it may be necessary to water the soil some 
hours before using, unless some damper soil can be ob¬ 
tained from some other part of the heap. The Vincas are 
very pretty flowering plants for a cool stove now, and used 
to be much in favour with exhibitors, as a well-grown 
specimen may be mode available for several shows. 
Stephanotis floribunda is usually a strong feature at this 
season and later, the only objection to it is the difficulty 
in keeping it free from insects—mealy-bug being specially 
partial te it. It is very rare to find large plants altogether 
free. Cuttings of young shoots will root now in sandy 
peat under a bell-glass in bottom-heat. Rbynchospermum 
jasminoides is another useful plant for training on a wire 
trellis, and it may be moved to the conservatory when in 
blossom, where it will last a long time in beauty. Cuttings 
of the young shoots 3 inches long will root now. 


Growing on Winter-blooming Plants. 

Young plants always do best by themselves in a close 
low house or pit to be moved to an airy frame later on to 
ripen the growth. All the usual things grown for flowering 
in winter will submit to and be benefited by this treat¬ 
ment They will do with or without plunging. I prefer 
to grow them unplunged, either on ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
ana after June goes out fire-heat is not neoessary. A little 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may he done from ten dot/* to 
•foiMght later than is here tndtoatedwUk equally good 
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ventilation along the book to keep the air in motion, and 
a thin shade when the sun gets hot for a few hours in the 
middle of the day are the best conditions for clean, healthy, 
robust growth. Pinch in strong shoots of Begonias. Very 
useful stuff can be grown in 6-inch and 6-inch pots. If 
larger specimens are required at any time they can easily 
be made up by placing two or more plants in each pot, 
potting firmly. Young stove Palms and Aralias will bear 
a shift now. Is is best to get all the potting possible done 
at once, as when the days begin to draw in the roots will 
be less active, and the best preparation for the winter is a 
potful of healthy roots. Give stimulants to large speci¬ 
mens of Eucboris to induce more flower-spikes to form. 
Young plants may have a shift into larger pots. 


Window Gardening. 

Give stimulants to plants in window-boxes, and keep 
clear from dead leaves. A sprinkling with a rosed 
pot over the foliage in addition to a liberal supply 
of water at the roots will be helpful to growth till 
the plants are full of blossoms. The fashion in plants 
for rooms is against anything stiff and formal, there¬ 
fore Hydrangeas and Camellias are not so muoh grown 
as they were; but as soon as the hot weather sets in 
the demand is more for Ferns and foliage, these plants 
being used almost exclusively for the decoration of fire¬ 
places. A very pretty arrangement came under my notice 
the other day, where Ferns of graceful habit were used 
springing from a base of Virgin Cork. The brown tint of 
the cork seemed to show up the delicate green of the Fern- 
fronds to advantage. In these days of aheap enamelling, 
chimney-pots and even large glazed drain-pipes are used 
for pedestals for spreading Ferns and Palms in the hall and 
about the staircase, or in corners of the rooms. They are 
cheap and lasting, and ladies can do the enamelling at 
home. All this tends to give character and variety to the 
home, and at the same time finds work for the gardener 
and florist. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Biennials and Perennials may still be sown. This is a 
good time to sow Hollyhocks in the open ground; sow 
thinly in drills a foot apart. Annuals for late blooming 
may be sown now. Sow Pansies and Violas in the open 
grounds. Every spare minute should be devoted to 
hoeing. Weeds will grow apace, and soon develop and 
scatter their seeds. Lawns must be mown regularly at 
least onoe a week. In some oases, just now whilst the 
Grass is growing fast, it may require mowing oftener. 
There is nothing gained by leaving the Grass to get long 
before cutting. Make every possible use of mulching to 
check evaporation. -Peg down Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
and all trailing plants, and support with stakes all plants 
which are liable to fall over or be blown over with the 
wind. Do not tie such things as Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Ac., in bundles, but link each stem up separately. 
Newly-laid lawns must have water. A little sifted soil, if 
the seams begin to open, will tend to keep matters right. 
Lawns which have been seeded down must have the 
annual weeds taken out. Insecticides must be used 
freely wherever green-fly appears. Clear water foroibly 
applied is, in many c as e s, a good and cheap insecticide, 
ana soap-suds from the laundry is a valuable help, both as 
a cleansing agent and also as a stimulant when applied to 
the roots. Give water to Ferns on dry banks. Train 
aanual and other Creepers on walls. Clematises and 
other plants may be turned out of pots any time, and 
there will be fewer losses among plants set out now than 
either earlier or later. Give liquid-manure to Sweet Peas. 


Fruit Garden. 

Finish thinning the young wood of Peaches on walls- 
Trees crowded with shoots are more difficult to keep 
free from insects. Tack the young shoots to the wall in 
good time, especially in windy districts, and thin the fruit 
to 6 inches apart. A few more can be taken off after 
stoning is finished. Trees growing against south walls 
will require liberal supplies of water, and a mulch of old 
manure on the surface will be beneficial. Use the garden- 
engine after bright, sunny days. Where this is done fre¬ 
quently there will not be much trouble with insects. 
Aprioots and other wall-trees will feel the benefit of good 
similar treatment. Give Strawberry-plantations liquid- 
manure two or three times a week, as the land on the 
surface is dry now, and there appears to be a prospect of 
the first part of the summer being dry. This is a good 
time to go through the Pines, repotting all young stock, 
and top-dressing those plants already in their fruiting- 
pots. Remove suckers from old " stools,” and after trim¬ 
ming the base pot firmly in 6-inch pots, and plunge in a 
bottom-heat of 80 degs. Sprinkle with syringe twice 
dally, and shade from bright sunshine. All lines will 
require a thin shade now during the hottest part of the 
day, and the atmosphere must be kept in a humid condi¬ 
tion by damping paths, Ac., and more water will be re¬ 
quired by established plants at the root; but newly-potted 
plants and suckers must be watered aautiously till the 
roots have taken hold of the new soil. Give liquid-manure 
to plants swelling off their fruit till the ripening process 
begins. This wifi be a busy time in the vineries. To keep 
all lateral growth in check will require very frequent 
attention, and Grape thinning in late houses must be 
finished in good time before the berries get crowded. 
Anyone with a perspiring hand should never touch the 
berries in thinning. Manipulate the bunoh with a bit of 
smooth stick held in the left hand, so that the right, 
holding the scissors, can easily reach every part of the 
bunch. Loose bunches, with large shoulders, may be 
reduced a little in size to make them more close and com¬ 
pact. See that all inside borders are in a moist condition. 
There is no necessity to use the syringe now if damping is 
well attended to. Ventilation is very important now, 
especially early in the day, shutting up with plenty of 
sunshine in the house. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Marrow Peas for the last time, but a further sowing 
of second earlies may be made towards the end of the 
month, and sometimes early Peas sown on a south border 
the first week in July oome in useful. All Peas should be 
mulohed with manure now, also Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Globe Artichokes, and any other crop which seems to re¬ 
quire it. Continue to prepare Celery trenches, setting the 
plants out at convenient opportunities, and shading them 
with tree branches till they get established. Earth up 
late Potatoes. If fine produce Is required sprinkle a little 


artificial manure between the rows just previous to mould¬ 
ing up. Finish thinning all root crops. Blanks can be 
made good by transplanting carefully with a trowel, water¬ 
ing the plants well in. Securely stake all Tomatoes 
dan ted in the open. Side shoots should be rubbed off as 
soon as they appear. Give water if the weather continues 
dry. A thin mulch of manure will be beneficiaL Keep 
Vegetable Marrows well supplied with water to encourage 
rapid growth. Scatter some manure round the plants, and 
peg the shoots down to prevent injury from winds. Ridge 
Cucumbers should have the same treatment. Cucum¬ 
ber-plants under genial conditions will make a wonderful 
growth. They are generally planted too near each other. 
The plants which have room to strike out always do the 
best, and bear the finest fruit. Cucumber-houses in hot 
weather must be saturated with water. I always keep the 
floors flooded with water, and when a thin shade is used 
there is no need to be anxious about ventilation, provided 
the thermometer does not rise above 95 degs. inside. Keep 
all roots well covered with rich oompost, and give liquid- 
manure twice a week or oftener in very hot weather. 
Plant Canadian Wonder French Beans and the White- 
seeded Runners to bear up to the autumn. Weeds must 
be kept down everywhere, or they will soon seed and 
oause endlew trouble. E Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden already begins to look quite gar, 
for more glorious weather ootud not be desired, and 1 do 
not think I ever remember seeing things grow so fast— 
certainly not in this country—as they have done since the 
rain came. The last week or two has been quite the per¬ 
fection of transplanting weather, and all such things as 
Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, and other annuals, as well as 
the ordinary run of bedding and other plants, ought to 
have been got out ere this, and be now growing nicely. 
The African Marigolds, though looked down upon by 
some, are among the very best of decorative subjects for 
the mixed or herbaceous borders in autumn, and thriving 
remarkably well in town gardens, deserve to rank next to 
Dahlias in value, and certainly supply a oolour—or, 
rather, colours—that the last is lacking in. There are 
bad strains of African Marigolds in cultivation, but a 
really good one affords very handsome flowers of large 
size, and the peculiar hues of rich-orange and lemon-yellow 
are very effective. They go well with the Torch Lilies 
(Tritomas), and both are in flower at the same time. 
Window-boxes, too, will be a prominent feature now, and, 
especially where the available area of ground is limited, 
should reoeive every possible care. When the boxes are 
filled with soil and the plants set out therein this must 
not be made too wet until it is getting pretty well occu¬ 
pied with roots, or some will die off, especially should the 
drainage not be liberal and effective. Until some amount 
of growth has been made the overhead shower from a fine- 
rosed pot morning and evening is most important; but 
when the box is full of roots more will be required hers, 
and weak liquid-manure at every other application is then 
advisable, but not before. A oouple of climbing plants of 
some kind placed at each end and trained to strings or 
wires carried up each side of the window-frame and meet¬ 
ing overhead, forms a great improvement, and gives a 
finish to the whole. The Canary Creeper, Major Con¬ 
volvulus, or one of the finer Tropeolums, such as Fire¬ 
ball, are all very suitable for this purpose, and Maurandva 
Barclay ana is also extremely pretty. Tomatoes in the 
open are growing fast. They do not need much water until 
a oouple of trusses of fruit per plant are set and swelling, 
and must be securely (but not tightly) tied to stout stakes 
as they grow. Indoors vtry rapid progress is being made, 
and abundanoe of air should be admitted both at the roof 
and sides, or the growth will be unduly soft. Pinch out 
all side growths, and shorten the lower leaves slightly if 
the plants grow very strong. Seedling Carnations should 
now be pricked off, or, if very oholce, transfer them singly 
to small pots. B.O. R. 


TH9 COMING WBBK’S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 18th 
to June 25th, 

Tied in the young wood of Peaches in late house, and 
thinned the fruit a little more. Watered the inside bor¬ 
ders of both Peach-houses and vineries, and mulched with 
a mixture of old manure and chopped turf; this en¬ 
courages the surfaoe roots, and assists in keeping the at¬ 
mosphere of the house genial when the time comes to 
withhold water. A dry, arid atmosphere is not good 
economy for ripening fruit, and will certainly lead up to 
the attaok of red-spider. The best antidote to red-spider 
it stout, strong foliage, produoed under genial conditions 
in a buoyant atmosphere. Earthed up Melons in frames, 
pressing the soil down moderately Arm; rather heavy 
loam is used. Gave liquid-manure twice a week to large 
Melons swelling off the crop; shall discontinue the water 
when the fruits begin to oolour. I always spread a thin 
mulch of old Mushroom-manure over the surface of the 
soil in summer; it keeps the soil in a genial condition, and 
there has been less trouble with red-spider since I adopted 
the practice. A little air, about a quarter of an inch or 
so, is given along the back of the frames not later than 
seven o’clock on bright mornings; this keeps the atmos¬ 
phere buoyant inside, and prevents canker and fruit spUt- 
ting, and strengthens the foliage. I never shade Melons; 
with strong, hardy foliage they never require it. Thinned 
Grapes in a late house in the evenings and mornings, 
when the atmosphere is not so hot. Grps Colman is an 
easy Grape to thin, because the berries grow to a large 
size; one can cut away freely, especially in the oentre of 
the bunch. The worst Grape to thin is the Alicante, 
and if not done in good time the work is very tedious. 
When the thinning is finished, which will be in a day 
or two now, a top-dressing of artificial manure will 
be given and watered in, later on the (borders will be 
mulobed down to economise watering. Gave another look 
round the climbers in the conservatory to tie and thin out. 
The house being lofty, Tacsonias and Passion-flowers are 
allowed a good deal of freedom. The shade to the plants 
beneath is beneficial, and the dangling, graceful growth 
produces a charming effect. Moved hard-wooded plants 
to the open air, selecting a ooal-aah bed in a sheltered but 
not too sunny spot whore the winds oannot injurs them 
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Rhododendron, and perhaps at Knap- 
night prefer the display of the “ queen 

,. o _ Ji _but the artistically 

no doubt would consider the graceful 


Chrysanthemums are now in their blooming pots, and 
ranged in lines by the side of paths where access can be 
had at all times and seasons, and where the air can circu¬ 
late freely. In potting space has been left for top-dressing 
— « ens, placing them when potted 

losed and shaded for a time. 
Pricked off Primulas. 


be one of the “select” must have a perfect 
flower, large and well open, and the truss must 
be good, and the colour must either be very 
distinct or pronounced, or it must be of a tint 
that iB not represented in the nursery. The 
Habit of growth is no less important; it must 
not be straggling or weak, but compact and 
with a tendency to flower at every branch ; the 
foliage, too, must be good. This latter cha¬ 
racter is highly important; indeed, one of the 
chief points of contrast between these new sorts 
and the old is that of the new kinds bearing 
abundant foliage at the time of flowering; 
whereas in the old the flowers are often pro¬ 
duced on leafless branches. If the seedlings do 
not possess these good points they are discarded— 
that is, they are not bred from or named. Con¬ 
sidering the multitude of good seedlings, it is 
surprising how very few have received names— 
very different from the old days, when every 
slight variety was duly named, generally in 
Latin, as one may see in any old nursery cata¬ 
logue. Loudon gives in his “Arboretum” a 
long list of the named sorts as grown by 
Loadiges sixty years ago. What would he think 


age the Rhododendron, an 
hill one might prefer the di 
of hardy evergreen shrubs, : 

inclines — -—-1- - 

Azaleas the most beautiful. I have confined my¬ 
self to the single Azaleas, but the double forms are 
asserting themselves now in a very prominent 
way, there being a great diversity of tint among 
them compared with the older kinds, and the 
fact that they last longer in perfection, and 
hence are more suitable for cutting (see illus¬ 
tration), has made them very popular. What 
more beautiful than a bowlful of freshly-cut 
Azaleas of dazzling brilliancy and reeking with 
i spicy fragrance ? A handful is sufficient to per¬ 
fume a large room, and they last for days in 


later on. Shifted on Cyclamens, 
in cold-frame to be kept clc^„ 

Made a last sowing of Cinerarias. _I 

Shifted on Begonias and other winter-flowering soft stuff, 
these will be kept in a close pit for a time, the strongest 
shoots to be pinched in as required to induce a bushy habit. 
Put in cuttings of Pelargoniums as they are cut down. 
Potted on Tree-Carnations. Planted out in a specially 
prepared bed a large batch of early-struck White Pinks, 
chiefly Mrs. Sinkins. Looked over Tomatoes in the open 
quarter to pinch off side shoots and tie main stems to 
stakes as they grow. Planted out Celery, and set Paris 
White Cos Lettuces on ridges. I generally have splendid 
Lettuces on the ridges between the rows of Celery, the 
greater depth of soil giving such an impetus to growth ; 
this shows the value of a deep soil. Thinned Beet and 
transplanted some of the thinnings. If carefully done 
transplanted Beet is always a success. Top-dressed Onions 
with nitrate of soda at the rate of 2 lb. to the square rod. 


iume a large room, buu w*. 

beauty, particularly the double-flowered kinds. 


903.— Treatment of an Araucaria 
imbricata. —The fact of your tree of this noble 
Pine having borne cones would have no con¬ 
nection with the loss of its bottom branches. 
Araucarias require a deep and somewhat light 
soil with a gravelly and yet moist subsoil. It is 
when their roots have penetrated to the unsuit¬ 
able subsoil that their branches—especially the 
lower ones—go off and turn of a rusty colour. 
You are not very likely to benefit it much, and 
the only remedy is to remove as much of the 
surrounding soil as possible, and fill in with good 
maiden loam. I once treated a large plant in 
this manner, and renovated it to a considerable 
extent. Araucarias do not reproduce their 


HARDY AZALEAS. 

The strides that Mr. Waterer, of the Knap-hill 
Nurseries, has made during the last ten years in 


brown and dying to life ; but you may arrest 
further injury to it from the same cause by 
giving the surface over the roots a good dress¬ 
ing of manure. The bottom branches die 
because the roots have impoverished the soil, 
and if you do not restore it to its normal con¬ 
dition the other branches will behave in the 
same way. A scattering of manure will do no 
good. It must be laid on 6 inches thick, and a 
second application given two years after, and as 
far over the surface as the branches extend.— 

J. c. c. 

901. — Overhanging trees. — If his neighbour 
refuses to cut the branches of the overhanging trees, 
“ P. A." may take a saw’ and cut them himself, but he 
must only cut back so far as they project over his land. 

E. H. 

898.-Plants for a wall.-The cheapest way of 
covering a wall with Evergreens is to plant it with Ivy 
Emerald Gem. If some other plant is required, Escalloma 
macrantha, Euonymus japonica, E. radicans variegatus, 
Liguatrum Japonicum aureo-variegatum, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Pyracantha crenulata, Garrya elliptic*, and 
Berberis empetrifolia are all more or less suitable.— E. H. 

195.— Clipping Box-edging.— The end 

of April is the best time of all to clip Box-edging. 
If done at that time nothing more is needed 
during the year. If clipping is carried out much 
earlier than that there is a danger of late frost 
injuring the new growth while young. In your 
case, I would advise the clipping to be done at 
the end of July ; a late growth would then be 
made enough to make the Box presentable for 
the winter.—S. P. 

_ June is about the best month for clipping Box- 

edgings, as then they soon get green again.—E. H. 

854. — Moving large bushes of 
Guelder Roses. —These can bo safely moved 
during the early part of the middle of October, 
according to the time when the leaves fall ; 
directly they turn yellow the sooner the bushes 
are moved the better. If the soil in which they 
are now growing isi light* and. consequently not 


Flowers of Hardy Azaleas. 


if he saw so many fine nameless sorts in a 
nursery ? When one sees these latter-day pro¬ 
ductions, one wonders what they will be like 
when in future they will have grown to such 
enormous bushes as one sees in this nursery of 
the old sorts that used to be the delight of the 
former Waterers, Loudon, and many others. 
They are aomewhat slow in growth, and when 
they have reached maturity they do not seem 
to alter in appearance year after year. It is 
often said that the Azalea is a 

Neglected shrub, and perhaps there are a 
dozen Rhododendrons planted to one Azalea, but 
the taste for them is developing more and more, 
and where Rhododendrons can be grown there 
we most generally see the Azalea in company, 
and both are being grown more than formerly, 
since it has been proved that a heath soil is not 
a necessity in their culture. A light loam en¬ 
riched by plenty of decayed leaf-mould 
will grow these fine American shrubs to 
perfection, and this soil is generally avail¬ 
able in districts even where chalk abounds 
and which these shrubs abhor. In speaking in 
praise of the Azalea there is no need to dispar- 


can only be appreciated by those who go to see 
for themselves the difference by actual com¬ 
parison. To say that the flowers of the newest 
seedlings are three or four times larger than 
those of the old sorts, and possessed of tints 
ranging from fiery Bcarlet and glowing orange- 
yellow through every conceivable shade to pure 
white, is only to faintly describe what one sees 
among the thousands of these magnificent new 
seedlings when they are in flower about this 
time. Considering the material with which 
Mr. Waterer had to work upon, it is really 
astonishing that he has been able to achieve such 
results in a few years, having regard to the fact 
that it is three or four years before he can see 
the seedlings in flower. But it shows one what 
can be done by carefully and systematically 
intercrossing varieties and by judicious selec¬ 
tion of only the very finest for future breeding. 
Year after year this work of intercrossing and 
selection has been going on, the latter Being 
carried out by Mr. Waterer himself, who has 
got to be very fastidious ideas as to what 

constitutes a first-rate JfzaRa / - v A seedlmg^to 
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likely to cling freely to the roots, so as to lift 
them with a good ball, it would be a good plan 
to cut a trench around the bushes, 3 feet away 
from the stem, so as to allow time for the main 
roots, which would be severed, to heal, and 
other fibrous roots to be formed between now 
and the autumn; but if the soil is adhesive it 
would not be necessary to go to this trouble.— 
S. P. 

842.— Box-edging dying off. —Box does 
not thrive in all soils, and in some gardens it 
dies off in patches as described simply because 
the nature of the soil does not suit it. 
Another fertile source of injury to Box- 
«dging is the use of weed killers. The 
construction of garden-walks is such as con¬ 
ducts the water from the centre to the sides 
of the path, and in applying the poisoned 
water it is sure to get to the Box-edging, 
and I know from experience that it plays sad 
havoc with it. Whatever may be the cause 
of the plants dying, the only remedy would 
be to dig the entire edging up in the spring 
and relay it again ; and if the soil has been 
poisoned, or is wet and unsuitable, remove 
it to the kitchen-garden quarters and re¬ 
place with better soil from the Potato or 
Cabbage plots.—J. D. E. 

—— I suspect the cause of your Box-edging dying 
off is owing to the use of some weed killer, such as 
> alt, for instance, or it may be an excessive dose of 
k is-lime on the land. If this be so there is no remedy 
but digging up the whole, pulling it in pieces, and re¬ 
planting, which is best done in March or April.—S. P. 


Gage among Plums, &c. At all events, it will 
be found that varieties whose lateral branches 
naturally form a curve can more readily be 
made to form a graceful pyramid than sorts of 
more upright growth. Pyramidal Gooseberry 
bushes, or trees, such as I have endeavoured to 
describe, will, particularly when carrying a fine 
crop of fruit, be found to be objects of interest, 
if not of considerable beauty, and the fruit can 
be readily gathered. The 
Bullfinch has been already mentioned as a 
deadly foe to the Gooseberry crop, as indeed he 


FRUIT. 



THE GOOSEBERRY. 

With ordinary care there is hardly any 
locality in which this fruit will not succeed. 

The bushes, placed in lines some 6 feet or 7 feet 
apart, should be subjected to an annual system 
of pruning, and in order to admit light and air 
to the fruit it is advisable to keep the plants 
somewhat open in the centre by a careful 
thinning out of the branches. In some gardens 
of late years this annual pruning appears to have 
been discontinued and the bushes are left to 
grow as they may, or at most to have their 
young shoots, where they may encroach upon 
walks or other adjoining objects, shortened by 
the hedge shears. The result of this obvious 
neglect is, that the bushes soon become so 
crowded with superfluous shoots that it is next 
to impossible to gather the fruit, even if it 
should become ripe, and such fruit is generally, 
as might be expected, inferior to that produced 
by bushes which have been subjected to a 
judicious system of thinning or pruning. In 
most cases, however, it is advisable to delay the 
pruning until the spring is somewhat advanced 
and the buds are about to unfold, as the crops 
of fruit very frequently fail from late spring 
frosts ; the buds are also apt to suffer from the 
attacks of the bullfinch and other depredators, 
which will strip off the buds and thus frustrate 
all hopes of a crop of fruit, more particularly 
when this attack is made after the prun in g has 
been performed, and consequently fewer Duds 
to spare. The Gooseberry is also amenable to 
various other 

Methods of training, such as in a form of 
a standard or a pyramid, or trained against a 
wall, where such varieties as the Red Warrington 
when grown upon a north aspect will succeed 
admirably, and the fruit will ripen, and has 
been known to keep in good condition until as 
late as the middle of November. The plants 
may also with advantage be grown in the form 
of pyramids some 6 feet or 8 feet in height, or 
even higher if desired, and will in this manner 
furnish fruit of the finest quality When it is 
intended to grow the Gooseberry in this form, 
the posts or stakes, after the lower end or 
the portion intended to be fixed in the soil has 
been well charred, should be securely fixed in 
the ground ; a healthy young plant should then 
be placed against each stake, from which should 
be trained four shoots as leaders, and from these 
latera branches should be allowed to grow in 
order to form the pyramid. Some varieties 
from their natural style of growth are better 
suited to this purpose than others, and possibly 
no variety is better adapted than that which has 
been already mentioned—viz., the Red War¬ 
rington, which may be regarded among Goose¬ 
berries as the Ribston Pippin among Apples, 
the Moorpark among. Apricots, or the Green 


Gooseberry “ Whinham’a Industry.” Engraved from a 
photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper, Marston, Frome, 
Somersetshire. 


is to the crops of most out-of-door fruit-trees. 
Some of his friends have more kindly than 
correctly suggested that he only removes fruit- 
buds in his search for noxious insects, which 
would be equally, if not more injurious to the 
crops of fruit. The bullfinch is, however, by no 
means insectivorous. There is, however, yet 
another fatal enemy to the Gooseberry, and 
about which no scruples need prevent the 
waging of a war of extermination. I, of course, 
mean the caterpillar, and for Jthis pest a careful 
watch should be kept upon all plantations 
(lur^jig the early spring months. There is 
possiblv no more effectual remedy for this evil 
than the application of Hellebore in the form 
of powder, which can be obtained from all 
chemists, or in the form of a decoction : if used 
as a powder, the bushes should be well dusted 
with the same on a still evening. If the 
decoction is preferred, it should be about the 
strength of one pound to ten gallons of rain 
j water, and should be allowed to stand at least 
twenty-four hours before being applied. A still 
evening should also be selected for the pur¬ 
pose, and the mixture applied with a garden 
syringe. Seldom more than one or two dress¬ 
ings will be found necessary, and by neglect 
of this very simple remedy the crop is often 
ruined, and the plants seriously, if not fatally, 
injured. 

The fruit of the Gooseberry is useful in all 
stages of its development; in a green and unripe 
condition it is highly appreciated and much 
used for cooking, and when ripe some of the 
sorts form the most delicious conserves ; while 
for the dessert-table there are varieties in each 
of the four sections which some people will 
prefer to almost any other kind of fruit. What 
are known as the Lancashire varieties are cele¬ 
brated for their immense size, and are highly 
valued for exhibition, but the quality of such 
fruit is generally found to be inferior to that of 
the small or medium-sized varieties, and they 
are consequently seldom extensively grown in 
ordinary garden establishments. A list of 
names is not here given, as a good selection can 
be made from any fruit-grower’s catalogue ; but 
the kind here figured, WhinhanTs Industry, 
should find a place in any garden. 1*. 


Digitized by 


tong. Apricots, or tl 

G<x >gl( 


857.— Treatment of a Vine.— One she 

to each spur, if these are about 1 foot apart 
each side of the main rod, is quite sufficient 
leave. All others should be promptly remove 
selecting, of course, the one on which is the m< 
promising bunch. The selected shoots shoi 


be tied down to the wires as soon as possible, 
although this cannot be accomplished at one 
tying ; the shoots must be bent downwards, 
gradually securing them to the wires—-the next 
day bend them a little more until in their final 
position. The danger of bending them finally into 
their permanent position at once is that they 
might snap out of their socket, and thus be spoilt. 
Stop the point of each branch two joints above 
the bunch and every lateral at the first joint, 
except those below the bunch. These should be 
removed entirely. A night temperature of 
60 degs. is sufficient with a daily rise of 10 degs. 
by day, admitting air to the house early in the 
morning, allowing the thermometer to rise 
gradually with air in the house.—S. P; 

841.— Packing Grapes and Straw¬ 
berries. —Large quantities of Grapes are sent 
to the London markets in ordinary cross-handled 
iDaskets. I never employ any other method, and 
though I have practised it for years, my fruit 
has always come into the salesman’s hands in 
good condition. Sufficient hay or soft straw is 
put in the bottom of the basket to allow of the 
bunches coming nearly level with the rim, the 
inside being then lined with paper. Begin at 
one end, packing the bunches so closely that 
there is no danger of their moving in transit, 
and be sure not to put wadding or any material 
between them, an error that many fall into, and 
which is sure to damage the bloom. Tie two 
sticks across the basket, but so that they do 
not project from it. Cover with paper and lace 
across several times with string. Tie a label on 
the handle with address ana “Grapes with 
care, without delay ” plainly written on it. These 
baskets are much safer than boxes or hampers, 
as the railway attendants can easily transport 
them, and the handle protects the fruit from 
other packages. Thousands of them come over 
annually from the Channel Islands, which is a 
proof that this form of packing is perfectly safe. 
Strawberries may be packed in various ways, 
much depending on the quantity of fruit and 
the distance it has to travel. The safest method 
is to line shallow boxes with paper, wrap each 
berry carefully in a leaf, and pack them in 
tightly, covering with leaves, so that the lid 
gently presses on them. Strawberries packed 
in this way will go a hundred miles by rail as 
safely as if carried by hand. For market the 
fruit is put in punnets, one layer of them going 
into a box just deep enough to admit of covering 
with leaves, several boxes being tied together. 
When sent in this way arrangements must be 
made to have them met at the terminus.— 
J. C. B. 

- Cross-handled baskets, each holding 

about 10 lb., are probably the best for packing 
Grapes, or boxes in size according to the 
quantity to be sent up to 20 lb. In all cases 
the box should be but a* trifle deeper than 
the bunches when they are laid in a gentle 
sloping position, point downwards. With 
either baskets or boxes place a layer of dried 
Moss, 2 inches thick, on the bottom and 
around the sides, which has been well 
beaten with a stick to remove hard parts and 
make it elastic ; over this place a layer of rather 
stout white paper. Cut the bunches, placing 
them in the box or basket, point downwards, in 
a gentle, sloping position, commencing at one 
side, following round the box until the outside 
row is made up, then place other bunches in the 
centre, point downwards, until the box is full. 
Give a gentle shake to settle all into position, 
this wedges the bunches firmly together; 
over the latter lay a sheet of white paper, 
which the lid of the box will keep in position, 
the idea being to have the top or 'shoulders of 
the bunches just under the lid of the box, so 
that should the box by any means be turned 
upside down the Grapes will not move out of 
position. In the case of the cross-handled bas¬ 
kets, cover the Grapes with paper, tying it down 
to the basket; tie on a label, “ Fruit, with 
care. ” Strawberries should be packed in shallow 
boxes of one layer each ; but if a quantity are 
to be sent, one large box fitted with trays, each 
containing a single layer of fruit, might be em¬ 
ployed. The trays ought to be about 2 inches 
deep, or large enough to admit the fruit and a 
leaf or two also ; no Moss packing is needed for 
Strawberries. Lime-tree-leaves are the best for 
packing, being softer than Strawberry-leaves. 
Place each fruit in a single leaf in rows across 
the box, finishing off with a layer of leaves on 
the top. The trays should be made to fit one 
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They may or they may not start into growth 
again. Do cats get into your house? If so, they 
have probably done the mischief.—J. C. C. 

905.—Vines and Peaches for early 
forcing.— The earliest Peach of good size is 
Waterloo. Alexander somewhat resembles it, 
and ripens immediately after it in the same 
house. Royal George is a better setter and 
bears more freely ; hut under the same con 
ditions it is six weeks later. Hale’s Early and 
Rivers’ Early York are good Peaches, but in 
the same house as the two first named they arc 
three weeks later. I do not think there is a 
better forcing Nectarine than Lord Napier. 
The best Grapes for forcing are the Black Ham 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling for earliest, with 
Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfield Court to 
come immediately after. Early forced Grapes 
Bhould have their roots inside. To give fruit 
next spring the very strongest Vines obtainable 
should be planted—one set for immediate bearing 
and the otner set to come on more leisurely for 
permanently occupying the house. The best 
soil is turfy loam cut from an old pasture, en 
riched with bone-meal, and opened up with old 
plaster and charcoal, and a little old farmyard 
manure. For feeding the Vines when they come 
into bearing the main reliance must be placed 
on rich top-dressings.—E. H. 


Strawberries, and produces large, very fine 
fruit early in the season. I would grow plants 
of both, and for later work Keen’s Seedling still 
holds its own as a truly excellent Strawberry to 
come in close behind the first early sorts.— 


on the other in the box, being lifted in and 
out by tape loops fastened to the inside of 
the trays. Four of these trays may be fitted 
into one box, if necessary; the quantity of 
fruit to be sent is the best guide for this, though. 
In no case, whether sending by rail or by post, 
should more than one layer of fruit be put into 
one tray or box ; one fruit on the top of another 
is sure to be crushed.—S. P. 

908.— Treatment of young Plum-trees.— The 

young shoots of Plum-trees which grow out from the front 
of the hranohes. and which are termed forerights or 
breaatwood, may be pinched or cut back to four leaves 
early next month. All leaders must be left, and wherever 

'.here is space to fill up young shoots should be left_ 

E. H. 

- The points of the leading branches 

should not be interfered with, but the shoots not 
required for furnishing the trees will be all the 
better if nipped off 3 inches from the base. This 
will check the flow of sap, and induce them to 
make fruit spurs. The earlier this is done after 
this date the better. If the shoots are nipped 
off lower than the distance named, there is a 
possibility of the eyes growing below starting 
into growth, which is not required ; the aim 
should be to get base buds to plump up, nothing 
more. If the trees are growing against a wall, 
a space of 6 inches is near enough for the 
branches to be laid in for forming the future 
tree. All shoots in excess of that should be 
removed. In the case of bush or standard 
trees in the open rather more space than that 
should be given between the branches. Over¬ 
crowding is a great mistake.—S. P. 

912.— Gooseberry-caterpillars. —The tan should 
be obtained fresh from the yard after it has been taken 
from the tan-pits, and be laid on the ground under the 
bushes to the depth of 3 inches. It can be dug in the fol¬ 
lowing autumn or winter.—J. D. E. 

911.—Strawberries in pots.— Very few 
force Strawberries a second year, but I have 
had good crops from the late forced plants the 
second season. After fruiting they are planted 
out 2 feet apart, and encouraged to grow by keep¬ 
ing the surface stirred and afterwards mulched, 
and the runners are cut away. In September 
they are lifted and potted in 7-inch pots, kept 
cool all winter, and brought on in a cool house 
in spring. Such plants are not adapted for 
early forcing, but I have had double the weight 
of fruit from these large plants that is usually 
obtained from young plants. A yearling plant 
gives the best fruit, but a two-year-ola one 

5 reduces the heaviest weight per plant, nearly 
ouble, in fact—E. H. 

- When the Strawberry-plants have done 

fruitingthe right thing to do with them is either to 
plant them out or throw them away, and trust 
to getting young runners for each season. The 
runners ought to be layered into large 60-sized 
pots in good loam, well enriched with decayed 
manure. As soon as they have well rooted into 
these small pots, they must be cut from the 
parent plants, and in two weeks be repotted 
into 6-inch pots, in which they will ripen their 
fruits.—J. D. E. 

927.— Peach-trees deteriorating — 
Under skilful treatment Peach-trees in the 
condition these are in are sometimes successfully 
renovated, but it all depends upon how much life 
there is left in the lower branches. From the in- 


La Grosse Sucr^e is considered by many 


to be the best Strawberry for forcing early, 
being large, of good colour, and flavour, and a 
sure cropper under ordinary management. 
Vicomtesse HtSricart de Thury is, perhaps, 
more easily managed under any circumstances, 
but the first is not so large, but produced in 
greater numbers. The chief point about forcing 
Strawberries early is to have the plants strong 
and well ripened before autumn sets in. This 
can only be done by layering the runners 
early. If these can be had early in June so 
much the better. A longer season of growth 
is then provided, and consequently better 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE GARDEN TULIP. 

What do you mean bv a “ Garden Tulip ?” may 
be asked, and it would be a very fair question 
too. For are not all Tulips Garden Tulips ? 
Probably they are, for every flower that will 
grow in a garden must be designated a garden 
flower. The Tulips I am writing about, however, 
are what have been termed “ Florists’ Tulips,” 
and here the uninitiated in such terms would be 
almost as much puzzled to know what is a 


for their doing so which you have not observed. 
With regard to the blank spurs, there is nocer 
tainty that they will break into growth again if 
you cut them in as you propose. They would 
be more likely to do so if you left them as they 


Of the four sorts of Peaches I notice you have 
two late ones. In the place of walburton 
Admirable I should select Alexander, which 
is the earliest of all Peaches. By doing this 

5 ou would obtain a longer succession of fruit.— 

. c. c. 

844.—Early Strawberry for forcing:.— I do not 
think there is a Strawberry grown that forces so early and 
well or produces such handsome fruit as Noble. But if 
flavour is an object Garibaldi should have the preference. 
Black Prince, again, is very early and forces well, while 
the fruit, though small, is of delicious flavour—very sweet 
and rich.— B. C. R. 

- For very early forcing—that is, to have 

the fruit ripe in March—I prefer to have the old 
Black Prince. The fruit is not more than 
medium size, but it is of a good colour, and for 
an early crop the flavour is good. Vicomtesse 


“ Florists’ ” Tulip as they would be in the first 
instance. I wish we could have a conference to 

take this matter up, and settle ou broad prin¬ 
ciples the correct nomenclature of our favourite 
hardy garden flowers. To all but a select 
number I find the term “ Florists’ Flower ” is 
not understood, and those who do not know its 

Original from 


long, you can remove the spurs upon the old 

one that much in length upward. By allowing 
the young rod to extend with a leader the next 
year you will be able to cut away the old one 
altogether and fill up the space again without 
the loss of any part of the crop. I cannot advise 
you to depend on the spurs tnat are now blank. 
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meaning must certainly admit that it is mis- i 
leading. However, this is not the time nor ' 
place to discuss this question. The Tulip is of a 
'arge genus of plants of the order Liliaceae. 
There arc at least sixty specific forms ; and 
amongst them are to be found some very beau¬ 
tiful hardy garden plants. Of the garden 
species there are such as T. australis, T. Clusiana, 
T. Elwesi, T. Gesneriana (a fine, showy plant, 
believed to be the original source from whence 
sprung the so-called “ Florists’ ” Tulip, T. Greigi, 
a distinct and handsome species), T. Kaufman- 
uiana.T. Oculus-solis, T. pubeacens, T. retroflex, 
and T. suaveolens, which is 
supposed to be the original wild 
species from which the early 
flowering Tulips have been 
derived. Many others might 
be named, but, to tell the truth, 

I omitted one very fine species, 
because of its absurdly long 
name ; it is T. Kolpakowskiana 
How, when, or where the gar¬ 
den varieties of thelatc-flowering 
Tulip (illustrated on p. 211) were 
first obtained it is not possible 
to determine, but it has prob¬ 
ably been as long under garden 
culture in England as any other 
plant we have. It was cer¬ 
tainly grown here in the six¬ 
teenth century. In Lvte’s 
edition of “ Dodcen’s Herbal,” 
published in 1578, it is stated 
that the greater Tulipa was 
brought from Greece and the 
country about Constantinople. 

They do not seem to have dis¬ 
tinguished the various varieties 
at that time by the names of 
ancient heroes or modern prin¬ 
ces, but the flowers put on dis¬ 
tinct shades of colour. They 
were “sometimes yellow, some¬ 
times white, or of a bright- 
purple, sometimes of a light- 
red, and sometimes of a very 
deep-red, and pursed about the 
edges or brims with yellow, 
white, or red, but yellow in the 
middle or bottom of the flower, 
and sometimes black or speckled with black 
spots, or mixed with white and red.” In 
Parkinson’s time, date 1629, the flowers had 
broken into flamed varieties at least, most of 
them being described as “ Fools’ Coats,” and one 
a true “Fool’s Coat.” As early as the year 
1637 immense sums of money were paid for fine 
varieties. One named the v iceroy was sold for 
4 203 florins, a florin at that time being equiva¬ 
lent in value to a bushel of Wheat. From that 
date even higher prices ruled, and the trade (?) 
in Tulips became a mere system of gambling in 
Holland, until Government interfered and put a 
stop to it. For a time very high prices were 
obtained in England until the rage for bedding- 
out plants began about forty years ago, when 
the beautiful garden Tulips fell into 
Comparative neolect ; nevertheless, a few 
florists, especially in the Midlands, and in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, still cherished 
these beautiful flowers, and kept the interest in 
t hem alive in those districts, and now they are 
being cultivated again near London. Messrs. 
Birr and Son grow a very fine collection in their 
garden of bulbous plants at Long Ditton. I 
have also grown a select collection for many 
years within nine miles of the Bank of 
England, and although the flowers do not 
last very long in good condition, they form 
a distinct and very interesting feature 
in the garden from the middle to the end of 
May. The Tulip is distinctly a May flower, and 
a very beautiful one too. For garden purposes 
they are divided into classes according to 
their colours — Bizarres, byblcemens, and 
roses, but the first state of the flower is 
its self colour, technically termed the 
“ breeder” state, and in that state its class can 
i>e very readily determined. Mr. Peter Barr 
believes that if the Tulip is again to become 
popular in England it must be through the beau¬ 
tiful self varieties being placed before the public. 
A collection of florists’ varieties, both in the 
breeder and rectified state, were exhibited in the 
Temple-gardens on May 26th, both by Dr. Hogg 
and myself, and in Dr. Hogg’s collection a rose- 
coloured self was mest, lovely—a mire, clear 
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deep-rose, with a white base. This flower is 
what the fanciers term a rose-breeder, and that 
brings me to point out the way in which the 
rectified varieties are obtained. These Rose 
seifs or “ breeders ” pass into the hands of many 
growers, and in their hands become “ rectified ” 
—that is, they pass into the flamed or feathered 
state, and each grower claims to be allowed to 
name his own break, and thus we find this 
variety grown under the names of “ Charmer,” 
“ Mabel,” “Mrs. Lomax,” and “Pretty Jane” 
(Martin). The variety Charmer is a fine 
feathered strain ; the others are flamed. Many 


the flowers, and spoil them by dashing the pollen 
from the anthers into the pure-white or yellow 
base. When the plants are growing i keep 
the Dutch hoe well at work amongst them. The 
seventy-two flowers I exhibited recently at the 
Temple-gardens were cut just as they were 
grown in the open ground. I have no experience 
of how the Tulip plant stands the weather in 
the northern and colder districts of England, 
but the best growers still protect them from the 
weather. The Rev. Francis D. Horner has a 
light glass-house placed over his Tulip bed, and 
near Manchester they shelter the beds with a 
thickish canvas, placed over a wooden frame¬ 
work, but the shading material is arranged so 
that the canvas will roll up and down, and 
cover the framework to protect the blossoma 
from rain or bright sunshine, but probably this 
trouble would not be taken except that the 
flowers are required to be very pure for the 
exhibitions. I noticed in Mr. Horner’s garden 
that many varieties were growing quite out-of- 
doors, and no arrangement was made to protect 
them. J. Douglas. 


EARLY-FLOWERING GLADIOLL 
These are very valuable either for warm borders 
or for growing in pots. The earliest in the open 
is byzantinus, which is also very hardy. It 
produces large rich purple flowers. The height 
of the flower-stems varies with the quality of 
the soil in which they grow. In rich, deep, 
well-drained positions they may reach a height 
of 30 inches. In every case a warm dry border 
should be selected for them. This species does 
not succeed so well in pots as G. cardinalis and 
Colvillei albus (The Bride). The variety Rosy 
Gem (here figured) is also excellent for pots 
or the border. These grow and flower as well 
in pots as in the open ground ; the same treat* 
ment serves for both. In warm situations 
and when planted near a wall these are hardy 
enough to stand the winter, but they are so im 
patient of resting that they frequently com¬ 
mence to grow again in autumn, and then if not 
protected a severe winter will injure them. To 
save all risk from frost it is best to lift them 
early in September and spread out the conns on 
the floor of a dry loft or shed. This is the only 
satisfactory way of retarding them. I find that 
whether in the soil or not, however, they com¬ 
mence to start at the beginning of January or 
soon afterwards; they should therefore be at - 
tended to about that time. Those required to 
flower in pots may have eight corms put in a 
6-inch pot and then grown on in a cool green¬ 
house or pit. Those to be planted out should Ixs 
potted in 4i-inch pots, six corms in each, and 
then placed in a cold frame ; about the end of 
April they may be planted out where they are 
to flower. I find these Gladioli to be wonder¬ 
fully useful as cut flowers, and they may be 
cultivated with very little trouble. G. 


846.— Out flowers throughout the 
year. —It is not possible to obtain a supply of 
flowers from an outside border for more than nine 
months of the year, except in a most favourable 
position as to climate and in an exceptionally 
mild winter. Still, if a supply can be assured for 
the time named “C. B. P.may rest content. 
The border should be trenched 2 feet deep, 
keeping the base soil in its former position ; be¬ 
tween the two layers place a 3-inch thickness of 
long strawy manure, which will tend to keep 
the whole light and provide a better outlet for 
superfluous water from heavy rains. To the 
soil on the surface and to 1 foot deep add short 
manure from the stable, leaf-mould, and river 
sand freely to help to lighten the whole and 
enrich the former soil. This work is best car 
ried out in the autumn preparatory to planting 
as early in October as possible. Tall growing 
plants should have at least 2 feet of space to 
grow in ; the more robust will need rather more. 
After the border is planted spread over the sur¬ 
face a layer of leaf-mould not less than 1 inch 
thick, which will protect the plants from frost 
and gradually work down among the soil in the 
border. I append a list of suitable hardy plants 
with approximate height of each, the colours 
and descriptions can be obtained from any good 
hardy plant catalogue—Aconitum Napellus 
bicolor, 3 feet; Actcea spicata, 4 feet; Adonis 
vernalis, 1 foot; Alyssum saxatile com pactum, 
9 inches ; Anemone japonica alba, 3 feet; A. 
svivestris, 1 foot: A„ Pulsatilla, 9 inches ; A. 
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An early-flowering Gladiolus ,r Rosy Gem.” Engraved for Gardk.xino 
ItiLrsTRATKD from a photograph sent by Mr. H. McConnell, Tan-y- 
bwlch, North Wales. 


other varieties have aliase a, owing to florists 
naming their own strains from other people’s 
seedlings. It ought to be a rule that none but 
the raisers of the seedlings should have the privi¬ 
lege of naming them. The 

Bizarres come first in the lists of Tulips. 
The colour is yellow, flamed, or feathered 
with chestnut, brown, red, or maroon; 
Byblcemens have a purplish - lilac tint; 
some of them quite a blackish - purple. 
Roses are flamed or feathered of this colour on 
a white ground. The difference between a 
feathered and flamed Tulip is very slight. In 
the feathered state the petals are white or 
yellow, prettily marked round the margin, the 
centre of the petals being free from colour, 
stripes, or flakes. In the flamed state the centre 
of the petals is striped or flaked with the same 
colour as the feathered edge. The culture of 
garden Tulips is very simple. They like a 
rich deep soil, but well drained. A deep sandy 
loam is best, but the Tulip does not favour 
such very sandy soil as the Hyacinth does. The 
very sandy ground near Haarlem, in Holland, is 
not so well adapted to the culture of the Tulip 
as that of a more clayey character some distance 
off on higher ground ; but a stiff clay soil would 
not answer, unless it is well mixed with sand 
and leaf-mould or sand without the leaf-mould. 
When the Tulip-plants pass out of bloom it is 
not long before the leaves decay, and as soon as 
the flower-stems become soft and pliable the 
bulbs must be dug up and stored away in an 
airy room. They should remain there until 
Planting-time in October or November. The 
time for doing this is when a slight swelling takes 
place at the base of the bulbs, that is caused by 
the roots raising the outer skin or coating of 
the bulbs, and as soon after as they can 
be planted out the better. The old-fashioned 
Tulip growers insisted upon rather close covering 
of their Tulip beds : first, to keep the young 
plants from being injuriously affected by frosts, 
and in the second place to protect the blossoms 
from being injured by the weather. The 
weather does play havoc with the beautiful 
flowers sometimes. Rain and hail penetrate 
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apennina, 9 inches ; Anthericum Liliago majus 
(St. Bernard's Lily), 2 feet 6 inches ; Aquilegia 
chrysantha, 2 feet; Arabia albida, G inches ; 
Asphodelus ramosus, 3 feet; Aster alpinu*-, 
G inches ; A. Amellus bessarabicus, 2 feet; A. 
ericoides, 3 feet ; A. Novae-Anglue, 5 feet; 
AubrietiaCampbelli, 3 inches ; Bocconia cordata, 
G feet; Bupnthalmum salicifolium, 2 feet; 
Campanula pyramidalis, G feet; C. p. alba, 
6 feet; C. persicifolia, 2 feet; Centaurea mon- 
tana, 2 feet 6 inches ; Chelone barbata, 3 feet; 
Chrysanthemum maximum, 1 foot 6 inches ; C. 
latifolium, 4 feet; Coreopsis lanceolata, 2 feet 
G inches; Dianthus chinensis hybrids, 1 foot; 
Doronicum austriacum, 2 feet; Erigeron auran- 
tiacus, 9 inches; Eryngium amethystinuni, 
3 feet; Galega officinalis alba, 5 feet; Gentians 
acaulw, 4 inches ; Gnaphalium Leontopodium 
(Edelweiss), 4 inches; Gypsophila paniculata, 
3 feet; Helleborus niger, 9 inches ; Hemero- 
callis Hava, 2 foot 6 inches ; Hieracium auran- 
tiacum, 1 foot 6 inches; Iris pallida, 2 feet 
G inches ; I. germanica, 2 feet 6 inches ; Lilium 
candidum, 3 feet ; L. auratum, 4 feet; Lychnis 
chalcedonies, 4 feet; L. viscaria fl.-pl., 1 foot ; 
Lupinus polyphyllus, 4 feet; Monarda didyma, 
1 foot G inches ; Orobusj vernus, 1 foot 6 inches : 
Chinese Double Polonies, 3 feet; Papaver orien¬ 
tals in variety, 3 feet; Shirley Poppies, 3 feet, 
from seed ; Phlox, various, 4 feet; Polemonium 
Richardsoni, 1 foot 6 inches ; Pyrethrum, double 
and single, 3 feet; Rudbeckia Newmani, 1 foot 
6 inches; Spiraea japonica, 1 foot G inches ; S. 
Aruncus, 4 feet; Helianthus maximus, 7 feet; 
H. Soliel d’Or, 4 feet; Trillium grandiflorum, 
9 inches ; Tritoma glaucescens, 3 feet; Troll ius 
•europajus, 2 feet; Veronica spicata alba, 2 feet ; 
'V sub-sessilis, 2 feet; and Zauschneria califor- 
nica, 1 foot.—S. P. 

399.— Belladonna Lilies. —These Lilies 
will succeed only when planted at the base of a 
south wall, which need not be a high one; they 
appear to need assistance in this way to ripen the 
bulbs sufficiently to produce flowers. Even when 
thus treated, they do not always blossom freely, 
especially after a wet and cold summer. Such 
weather as that experienced during the summer 
of 1387 is what Belladonna Lilies enjoy. As a 
rule they commence to flower toward the end of 
August, and continue for six weeks at least. 
Either directly they have done flowering or in the 
early part of February is a good time to replant ; 
in your case, as they do not bloom where they 
are, [ should advise the middle of September. 
If the soil is heavy, with a clay subsoil, take 
this out to a depth of 18 inches, making the 
bottom of the trench loose to admit of surplus 
water passing quickly away. Place 6 inches of 
broken bricks, stones, or clinkers at the bottom ; 
over these lay some fresbly-cut turf to prevent 
the loose soil washing down among the stones, 
thus blocking the water passage. Fill up the 
space with a compost of loam, peat, and leaf- 
soil in equal quantities. Plant the bulbs 4 inches 
under the surface, allowing each one G inches of 
space. If there are a quantity a double row 
may be put in ; in that case the trench should 
be fully 15 inches wide, otherwise 1 foot 
will suffice. On the surface spread 2 inches 
thick of horse-droppings or half-decayed leaves. 
This should remain until it rots and moulders 
away, to be again replaced with more. While 
growth is being made in the spring, if the 
weather is dry, copious supplies of water will be 
an advantage, inducing a free growth, resulting 
in strong flower-spikes.—S. P. 

897. — Marguerite Carnation. — My 

experience of the above is that it is a very 
useful autumn flower, and that it will blossom 
the same season if the seed is sown in a warm 
greenhouse at the beginning of March ; but the 
quality of the flowers is not equal to that of the 
ordinary type. There is, however, a fairly good 
variety of colours, as well as double flowers 
amongst them, but if anyone thinks that this 
annual Carnation is going to take the place of 
the original type I tnink he will be mistaken. 
In my opinion they are chiefly valuable for those 
who require choice button-hole flowers in the 
autumn and early winter, as if the plants are 
carefully lifted just as they are coming into 
flower and put into pots, and then placed in a 
light and airy greenhouse, they will go on 
flowering until cold weather sets in. This is 
assuming that the plants are raised early in the 
spring and grown on liberally all the summer. 
I sow the seed in Maroh^and transplant the 
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seedlings into other pans as soon as they are 
large enough. About the middle of June they 
are set out in a good bed of soil in the open. 
Treated in this way, the plants flower from the 
end of August onwards, but if they are left in 
the open ground after the end of September the 
wind and rain spoil the blossoms.—J. C. C. 

913.— Creepers for an archway.— 
Archways in such positions are usually very 
draughty, and only the hardiest things will 
succeed. Ivies will probably be the most satis- 
iactory both in general effect and also in getting 
quickly established. Hedera Raegneriana is a 
strong grower with mottled leaves. Emerald 
Gem is the best of the green-leaved sorts.— 
E. H. 

- Irish Ivy would answer best in such a 

position as that described, and, being evergreen, 
it would look the best in winter. Ampelopsis 
is not evergreen—at least, not Veitchi nor 
hederacea. Very likelv the soil was not suit¬ 
able for this plant, or the planting was not well 
done. As a rule, this climber will grow any¬ 
where—S. P. 

902.— Transplanting Narcissus-— These are best 
transplanted occasionally—sav, every three or four years, 
and it should be done early in autumn, September being 
a good month. Bulbs are often planted too late to flower 
well.—E. H. 

- As the bulbs will have become very much crowded 

it would be much better to prepare a fresh bed and trans¬ 
plant them. This ought to be done every third year. The 
transplanting may be done soon after the leaves decay ; it 
is, of course, much better to do this work before the bulbs 
start to form fresh roots again.—J. D. E. 

893. —Transplanting Lilies of the Valley.- 
Unlike many other hardy plants, Lilies of the Valley do 
not make roots from the time the growth ripens till 
the new foliage starts away in spring, and though the 
crowns may be transplanted with safety any time during 
the resting period, the best time is just previous to the 
commencement of growth, or, say, about February or 
March.-E. H. 

- They may be transplanted at any time between 

the leaves dying off in the autumn and the plants starting 
to grow again in the spring. Being perfectly hardy, and 
not to be injured by severe frosts in winter, they may be 
planted out in the autumn. Plant them firmly in the 
ground with the tops of the crowns just underneath the 
surface.—J. D. E. 

907.— Border Auriculas.— The Auriculas may be 
taken up now, divided, if necessary, and planted in a 
shady border—on the north side of a wall is a good posi¬ 
tion. They can be moved back again in autumn. 
Auriculas do best in the shade in hot weather.—E. H. 

- The plants ought not to be disturbed, 

but should be encouraged to grow freely after 
flowering, to lay a good foundation for next 


season’s crop of bloom. If the ground is poor, 
which is best proved by the leaves of the plants, 
be they robust or otherwise, if they are not 
satisfactory and a larger stock is required, take 
up the roots and pull them in pieces ; every bit 
with roots attached will grow, but it is only in 
extreme cases that such severe treatment is ad¬ 
visable. If the soil is heavy trench it 2 feet 
deep, adding manure from the stable freely, and 
if possible remove the bottom spit of soil entirely, 
filling up the space on the top with road-grit, 
or old potting-soil if possible ; if not, add wood- 


ashes to the existing soil. Put the plants in fairly 
deep, say up to the lower leaves, making the soil 
firm about them. Give a good soaking of water 
if the soil is dry, and afterwards lay on an inch 
or so of leaf-mould, if possible, to conserve the 
moisture if dry weather threaten after planting. 
A few Evergreen boughs thrust in the soil among 
the plants are a good help to quick growth in 
dry weather. I omitted to say if the soil is 
light and sandy in character manure from the 
cow-house will be the more suitable. If it is 
not considered necessary to replant at all, care¬ 
fully fork into the soil about the plants some 
partly decayed manure or lay on a top-dressing 
about the plants. A soaking of liquid-manure 
once or twice during the season would be an 
advantage to the plants, making them stronger 
in growth and consequently finer in their flowers. 

- The Auriculas succeed very well for 

several years if left alone in the same bed, but 
they should have a surface-dressing of some rich 
compost as soon as they pass out of bloom. This 
is as good a time as any to apply the dressing. 
It may be a mixture of half loam and half- 
decayed manure, or if it is thought desirable to 
plant something else in the bed for the summer, 
the Auriculas may be carefully lifted, and 
planted in a border where they are not too 
much exposed to the sun. A border shaded 
from the south is best, no better position being 
obtainable than one on the north side of a wall 
or close fence. The Auriculas should be planted 
where they are to flower early in October.— 
J. D. E. _ 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIPS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Turnips to be appreciated must be quickly 
grown. To secure this end the ground must be 
deeply worked and also well manured, the sur¬ 
face being brought to a fine tilth. Turnips 
will not succeed well on lumpy ground, the seed 
in such germinating very slowly and irregularly, 
while the seedlings soon fall a prey to that de¬ 
structive insect, the Turnip-fly. On poor soils 
the results would be the same, as the growth 
made would be very slow, the texture of the 
roots consequently being very tough and the 
flavour strong. Overgrown Turnips should not 
be tolerated, sowings being made sufficiently 


often enough to keep up a regular succession. 
It is early in the season that Turnips are most 
prized, although in most establishments they 
are in daily request. On the majority of soils 
Turnips will succeed well, but when there is a 
difficulty in securing good results, a dressing of 
well-burned garden refuse or wood-ashes will 
assist growth wonderfully. A dressing of 
Superphosphate of limf. in conjunction with 
the well-burned garden refuse is also beneficial. 
Salt is valuable as a manure for Turnips, but 
this must only be applied in small quantities, 
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an ounce to a square yard being ample. Soot 
also may be applied with advantage. As the 
season advances, it is of the greatest importance 
that a quick growth should be encouraged from 
the germinating of the seed until the seed-leaf 
stage is passed. For this purpose, a small 
quantity of the best guano drilled in with the 
seed will be found useful. It is very annoying 
to have the seedlings devoured as soon as through 


The drills should be drawn 12 inches or 15 inches 
apart and about 2 inches in depth. The seeds must 
be scattered thinly along the drills, as besides loss 
of time entailed through a deal of extra thinning, 
crowded plants prevent free growth. As soon 
as the seedlings are through the soil keep a 
sharp look-out for the 

Turnip-fly. During showery weather it is 
I not so destructive, the conditions being more 


trenches before they get in the least crowded 
or starved, let them have weak liquid-manure 
or sewage of some kind instead of plain water. 
I generally water mine with a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda about twice shortly before plant¬ 
ing them out. This produces plenty of active, 
healthy roots, and gives the plants generally a 
strong impetus. Half - decayed spent Hops, 
with an inch or two of fine soil on top, is the 
best material to prick them out into. In this 
they make splendid plants, with perfect mats 
□f roots, and can be cut out with a knife and 
planted with a good double handful adhering to 
each, thus feeling the removal scarcely at all.— 
B. 0. R. 

921.— Treatment of Tomatoes.—Ventilate more 
freely, especially early in the morning, so as to secure at 
all times a buoyant atmosphere.—E. H. 

- I suppose you mean that the fruit damps 

off just behind the flowers. That indicates that 
the atmosphere of the house is too moist, and I 


A Hop-covered archway 


the soil by the destructive pest mentioned above, i 
so every means should be adopted to secure an I 
early and quick growth. Very early sowings 
have a tendency to run to seed, but with the 
improved varieties adapted for early sowing, 
this evil is considerably lessened to what it used 
to be. Sowing Turnips under glass on a slight 
hot-bed, or even in a cold frame, is now more 
largely practised than formerly, as besides an 
early supply being secured, “ bolting ” is greatly 
lessened. Sowing large breadths early in the 
season is not at all a good practice, it being 
much the wisest plan to sow smaller breadths 
and at more frequent intervals. For the 
Earliest sowings, either under glass or in 
the open air, the Early Milan is the best, but 
from this time onwards it is advisable to sow a 
variety of the Early Snowball type, the quality 
being much superior to that of the Early Milan. 
Fortnightly sowings on a south border should 
be practised up to the early part of May. During 
May the sowings mav be larger, and for these 
an east border should be selected. During the 
hot summer of 1887 it was only from an east 
border that satisfactory crops oould be obtained, 
sowings in the open failing repeatedly. During 
a dry time the drills should be drawn the day 
previous to sowing, and overnight be soaked 
with water. By the following day the soil for 
the reception of the seed will be in a fairly 
moistened condition, and consequently assist 
quick germination. When the seed lies in the 
ground, on account of the dryness of the soil, 
for some time, it often fails to germinate at 
all. The ground having been brought into good 
working order, the seed in all cases should be 
sown in drills, broadcast sowing being a slovenly 
mode of procedure, there being a difficulty in 
cleaning or otherwise attending toy the crop. 
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favourable for a quick growth out of the seed- 
leaf when all danger is past. In a dry time it 
is most persistent in its attacks, and if not kept 
in check would soon devour the whole lot. 
There are various preventives, and whatever is 
applied must be done in the early morning 
whilst the seedlings are wet with dew. Dusting 
with lime, soot, or wood-ashes is effective. 
Spent Hops scattered along the rows and 
amongst the plants are also an excellent pre¬ 
ventive. Surface-stirring as soon as the seed¬ 
lings are through the ground also assists in 
keeping the fly in check. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough, thinning must take 
place. Hoeing being such an essential to free 
growth, this must be attended to as often as 
necessary. The sowing for the 

Winter supply is a very important one, and 
should take place from the middle to the end of 
July, although the second or third week in 
August is none too late for an additional sowing. 
Roots from the sowing of the Orange Jelly 
withstood the late frost and came out sound and 
good. The produce from this latest sowing I 
always leave out in the open, as the flavour 
thereby is much improved. For late spring or 
summer use any type of the Snowball (here 
figured) is good, also the Red American Stone, 
this latter remaining sound for some time after 
being fit for use. For the winter crop Veitch’s 
Red Globe is a well-tried variety, selecting the 
Orange Jelly for a very hardy and superior 
yellow-fleshed kind. Chirk Castle Black Stone 
is also very hardy, and well-adapted for sowing 
in conjunction with the above. Y. 

848.— Treatment of Celery-plants. — 

Keep them regularly moist, almost wet indeed, 
at the root, and unless they can go into the 


If any manure at all were used when planting 
no liquid-manure should be given until the 
plants had, at least, one or two trusses of 
fruit set and swelling. It is not “vigorous” 
growth that is wanted so much as a compact 
and sturdy habit, with short joints and leathery 
leaves. You must admit more air, leaving the 
roof ventilators open more or less all night in 
such weather as this, and those at the side also 
by day, unless cold or stormy. A little fire- 
heat will do no harm if the air is given at the 
same time, but is hardly needed now.—B. C. R. 

906.— Woodlice or “ slaters ” in a 
Mushroom-house. —When I lived in Scot¬ 
land the common name for woodlice was 
“slaters.” They do much mischief by eating 
the Mushrooms. Lay small flower-pots on their 
sides with dried hay in the bottom of the pots. 
The insects will crawl into these pots at night 
and may be destroyed the next morning. See 
that the house is kept free from litter, so that 
the woodlice may not nave other places to shelter 
themselves in.—J. D. E. 

894.— White-fly on Tomatoes.— This is 
a terrible pest, and very difficult to get rid of. 
There is nothing for it but to persevere in the 
use of strong insecticides. I should suppose the 
plants are weakly, and, if so, it might be best to 
pull them up. Cleanse the house, and start 
again with strong young plants.—E. H. 

- Some years ago I had quite a host of 

this fly attack my Tomatoes. The plants 
were growing in a vinery, and when I sulphured 
the hot-water pipes to destroy red-spider on the 
Vines, the white-fly on the Tomatoes was totally 
destroyed also, and I have not seen it in the 
garden since. The hot-water pipes must be 
well heated, and it is better to paint them with 
the sulphur when they are in this heated state. 
Of course they may be overheated and mischief 
be done, but this very seldom happens. I mix 
flowers of sulphur in hot soft-soapy water until 
it is of the consistency of thin paint, and apply 
the mixture with a brush to the pipes. This 
house ought to be closely shut up in the after¬ 
noon, ana if the temperature rises to about. 
90 degs. or a little higher, all the better. This 
fumigation is seldom effectual unless the tem¬ 
perature is above 80 degs.—J. D. E. 

-The best remedy is to syringe the plants with a 

solution of Calvert’s soft-soap.—B. C. R. 

THE HOP IN GARDENS. 

The common Hop is a particularly useful and 
beautiful plant for covering bowers, arbours, 
trellis-work, and odd nooks, especially if ever¬ 
green vegetation is not required. A good use 
For it, also, is to allow it to ramble at will over 
dead trees and amongst shrubs and stumps, as 
any soil is suitable for it. As with the Ivy, it 
makes a happy contrast to Clematis Jackmani 
and its varieties, the mass of deep-green leaves 
intensifying the colour of the rich abundance of 
deep-blue flowers. Nor is its charm confined 
solely to summer; but as autumn approaches the 
plant then carries its rich clusters of golden- 
yellow Hops, and thereby receives additional 
beauty of no mean order. The revival of the use 
in our gardens of climbing plants, such as the 
Jasmine, Clematis, and other sweet favourites, 
has had very happy results. We can judge 
from the accompanying engraving of a fine 
archway of Hops, how much rich beauty a 
common climber can give in the garden when 
once it has become established in the soil. 
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There is another kind called the Japanese Hop, 
which his been much used for covering arbours 
and trellises. The growth made by it is sur¬ 
prisingly rapid, and it is in every way worthy 
of attention. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

MANAGEMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

A reader who signs himself *‘M. C.” writes 
saying he has just come into possession of a 
small collection of Orchids, and he asks advice 
in their management ? The first six kinds on 
the list sent are Odontoglossums, mostly from 
New Grenada, and the nearer you can keep them 
to a temperature of 70 degs. in the day-time the 
better you will succeed with them; and the 
thermometer may fall to 50 degs. and even to 
45 degs. in winter without its doing them the 
slightest harm. These plants do not require 
any season of rest, but, of course, less water 
should be given during the winter than in the 
summer, because in the latter season in very hot 
weather a great deal of water is necessarily 
thrown about which tends to cool the air, and 
this is not required in the winter to such an ex¬ 
tent ; but the atmosphere must not be kept dry 
at any time. Pilumna fragrans will also do with 
these Odontoglossums, and another species also, 
w'hich is much sweeter and finer, P. nobilis, you 
should add as soon as you can. These Orchids 
would all do now in a shady cold frame with a 
moist, cool bottom ; so also would another one, 
which I see you have on the list—viz., Oncidium 
tigrinum, which blooms about Christmas-time, 
and it then fills the house witli a delightful 
odour of Violets. Pleione lagenaria is a delight¬ 
ful species of “ Indian Crocus,” flowering in the 
winter-time when its leaves have fallen. It 
may be grown in your vinery, shaded from the 
burning sun's rays. There are several other 
beautiful kinds, and they all flower at some 
time in the winter, such as P. maculata, P. humi- 
lis, P. Wallichiana, P. Arthuriana, P. Reichen- 
bachiana, P. priecox, and a few others which 
I am sure you will like to add to your collection 
w hen you come to know them better. These 
should be potted in ■well-drained pots, using but 
little potting material, and with this may be 
put a little fibrous loam with much advantage ; 
indeed, I like this soil for them if used in proper 
proportion, although in a state of nature they 
grow upon the branches of trees. Do not in 
potting elevate them above the rim of the pot. 
Their roots are only annual, and they become 
too dry when so potted. The Lady’s Slipper 
Orchids will do very well in the vinery if it is 
not kept too hot, and Cypripedium barbatum 
nigrum will delight in the moist heat; but the 
other tw r o will grow well at a much lower tem¬ 
perature, and if you are fond of these Slipper 
Orchids there is a very big family to choose from, 
and in doing this the eye should always be kept 
upon the bright-coloured ones. I have seen 
some seedlings lately that really disgrace their 
parents, and such kinds cannot hope for a long 
public life. Lycaste Skinneri and Masdevallia 
tovarensis will do in the cold-house with the 
Odontoglossums at this season of the year, but 
they like to be some 5 degs. hotter than the 
lowest reading of the thermometer of that 
structure in the winter. The Lycaste and the 
Odontoglossum grande may be wintered together, 
and may be kept quite dry, taking care that the 
bulbs are not shrivelled by want of water. If 
there appears to be the least sign of this give 
them a little water. Shade all the plants from 
the hottest of the sun’s rays, and the New 
(Irenadan Odontoglossums should be stood on 
the north side of the house. 

Matt. Bramble. 


918.— Flower-pots.— No doubt, as sug¬ 
gested by “A. K. D. F.,” if flowerpots had a 
broader base they would hold more soil, and a 
plant of a given size might be grown in a 
relatively smaller pot. Usually the best roots 
of a plant are found at the bottom among the 
drainage. We should probably lose something 
from an artistic point of view, but this is a 
utilitarian age, and doubtless some day pots will 
be made broader at the base, so that they will 
contain more root-room. To a certain extent the 


deeppots used by market and other grow ers, called 
‘ 1 Long Toms,” are designed to work out the same 
way ; but they are 
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remarked to me : “ Don’t get any more of those 
ugly pots,” and it is just possible the Dutch- 
built pots would not be generally sought after 
because of their ugliness.—E. H. 

- There is no reason why the flower-pots 

should not be wider at the bottom than they are 
usually made ; it would be better for the plants 
if they were so. One reason, doubtless, why 
they are made so much narrower at the bottom 
than they are at the top is because the one pot 
fits into the other more readily for packing. 
If they were almost as wide at the bottom as 
they are at the top it would be much more ex- 
nsive to move them from one place to another, 
cause of their greater bulk in the mass. If 
flower pots could be obtained readily almost as 
wide at the bottom as at the top I should 
certainly prefer them to the ordinary sort, 
because of the larger quantity of soil they con¬ 
tain. Such flower-pots would be excellent for 
Strawberry-plants.—J. D. E. 


A REMARKABLE BOG-PLANT. 

Californian Pitcher-plant (Darlingtonia 
californica). 

This has a most singular appearance, resembling 
the Sarracenias, but still very distinct. The 
leaves, which rise 2 feet or more high, are 
hollow, and terminate in a curiously-shaped 
hood, from which hang two ribbon-like 
appendages. The greater part of the leaf 
is green, but the hood in a mature state is 
a deep crimson-red. The flowers are almost 
as curious. This remarkable plant is now 
better understood, and found to grow in 
our climate if care be taken with it, and it 
w r ould*be difficult to name a more interesting 


summer it occupies a small lean-to house with a 
north aspect. Of course, it receives daily atten¬ 
tion in watering and moistening with a syringe. 
In outdoor culture it only requires planting in a 
moderately wet bog, in a light, spongy soil con¬ 
sisting of fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. A place should be selected for the plants 
by the side of a stream, in an artificial bog or in 
any moist place, and they should be fully exposed 
to direct sunshine, but sheltered from the cold 
winds of early spring when they are throwing 
up their young leaves. The plants will require fre¬ 
quent watering in dry seasons, unless in a natur¬ 
ally wet spot. When they have attained a large 
size they develop side-shoots, which, if taken off 
and potted, make good plants ina short time. It 
may also be raised from seed, but to do this 
several years are necessary. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS- 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN POTS. 

922.—The plants w'hich “ H. B.” now has will 
make nice bushes, and in this way should give 
a profusion of blossoms most useful for cutting, 
or uncut for decorating the greenhouse. They 
are not quite the right kind of plants to 
give large exhibition blooms, being established 
at too late a date. No time should now be lost 
in placing them in the pots in which they are 
to flower ; those which are strong and have the 
greatest number of shoots should have pots 
8 inches in diameter, the weaker an inch less. 
The compost for the final potting should consist 
mainly of loam three parts, one part partly 
decayed manure—that from the stable is the most 
suitable ; add coarse silver sand in proportion to 



Californian Pitoher-plant (Darlingtonia californica) grown in a pot at Mount Merrion, near Dublin. 


plant than this for a sheltered bog-g&rden. It 
is not so difficult to manage out-of-doors as under 
glass. The annexed illustration of a remarkable 
specimen, growm by Mr. Duncan Welsh, the 
gardener at Mount Merrion, near Dublin, how¬ 
ever, Bhows well what can be done with it thus 
placed and grown in a pot. It is potted in a com¬ 
post of living Sphagnum Moss, and during the 


the character of the loam, heavy or light; if 
the former more will be needed, of course ; if 
the latter, less. To the prepared compost add 
dissolved or ground bones at the rate of 2 lb. to 
one bushel of soil. Carefully drain the pots 
and ram the soil down quite firm, using a blunt- 
pointed stake. This is important. The growth 
of the plants in firm soil is more easily matured 
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than in loose soiL The consequence is that the 
former class of plants always flower in 
greater profusion than the latter. The plants 
should stand on boards or a thick base 
of coal-ashes in an open position out - of* 
doors, where they will receive the full sun¬ 
light, but be sheltered from south-west winds. 
Each plant should stand clear of its neighbour, 
of the growth, instead of being short-jointed 
and stocky, will be drawn up weakly. Those 
plants which have not had their points removed 
will be all the better for having this done 
at once to induce additional side branches to 
grow; but in the case of those which were 
topped at 4 inches, allow them to grow on unin¬ 
terruptedly. Attend carefully to their wants as 
to watering and the prompt removal of insect 
pests. Some persons think that because Chrys¬ 
anthemums are moisture-loving subjects that 
they cannot have too much water at the roots. 
This is a mistake. Give sufficient and no more 
to maintain the roots moist. Green and black - 
flv are the most troublesome of insect pests. 
They attack the points of the young shoots, 
curling up the tender leaves, and, if not 
promptly got rid of, check the growth. Dust 
the parts affected with Tobacco-powder in the 
evening, and next morning vigorously syringe 
these with clear water, which will cleanse 
the plants of both powder and fly. Mildew at 
times is troublesome, coming at first in small, 
dust-like specks on the surface of the leaves, 
quickly spreading over the whole plant if not 
promptly checked. Dusting the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur will check the spread of 
this fungus, afterwards keeping the foliage dry 
for a few days, if possible. In the evening, after 
a hot day, the plants will be much benefited by i 
a thorough drenching over their leaves with I 
clear water, which not only cleanses them of 
dust, but checks the spread of insect life. When 
the pots are full of roots the plants will need 
assistance in the shape of stimulating food, which is 
best given in a liquid form, say, every alternate 
time when the plants need water ; liquid-manure 
diluted to the colour of brown brandy is good, 
and so is soot-water. If difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining liquid-manure, any of the artificial 
manures advertised will be a great assistance 
if employed in the manner advised for each. 
I would strongly urge upon growers the folly 
of giving stronger doses than recommended 
by the different vendors. In this way many 
valuable manures are discounted, through no 
fault of the manure itself, but by mismanage¬ 
ment in application. The plants will need sup¬ 
port as they grow to prevent the shoots being 
broken by the weight of the foliage and other 
causes. The best way to treat bush plants is to 
place four stakes near the rim of the pots in a 
square, sloping them outwards, wind round 
these some bast at intervals of 6 inches ; the 
branches cannot then fall beyond the supports. 
When growth is complete in the autumn the 
shoots can be tied into form as desired. The 
plants must be housed before there is danger of 
frost injuring them. A cool greenhouse, vinery, 
or Peach-house is the best place for flowering 
them in. Give abundance of air night and day 
when first the plants are placed under cover, 
and at all times afterwards give plenty. In 
the case of long continued wet or foggy weather 
a little artificial warmth will be an advantage 
to drive out condensed moisture. At the same 
time give air in quantity. E. M. 


917.—Carnation Souvenir de la Mai* 
mai aon. —This variety of Carnation has 
much greater tendency to die off than some 
others have. It seems to be constitutional, and 
is caused by some canker at the base of the 
stem, which causes the roots to decay. The 
London atmosphere may have some bad effect, 
have grown a large number of plants this 
season within the radius of London fogs, and 
they are doing well; not one plant has died off. 
Perhaps the soil has something to do with it. 
I mixed with the soil this season a large portion 
of mortar-rubbish, and used good fibrous loam, 
mixed with leaf-mould, decayed manure, and 
ooarse sand.—J. D. E. 


Drawings for “ Gardening." — Reader* will 
kindly remember that toe are glad to get tpeeimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruit* ana vegetable* 

for drawing. The drawing - J1 - J 

tfo beet manner i 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

A good p illar plant (Habrothamnus 
Newell!). — At about this time the bright- 
crimson flower panicles of this plant when freely 
produced constitute a most attractive feature. 
Although it is not such a continuous flowering 
variety as the well-known H. elegans, it makes 
full amends for that failing in the brilliant 
colour of its blossoms. It will last in good con¬ 
dition about two months, and during that time 
is a most conspicuous feature. In order to see 
it to the best advantage it should be trained as 
a pillar or rafter plant in an informal manner. 
An other capital method is to train it over arches 
which span pathways, leaving all the points of 
the shoots quite free. Grown thus it makes a 
splendid display, being then seen to the best 
advantage. What pruning is requisite should 
be done as soon as the plant is out of flower. 
If this is deferred, say, to the following autumn, 
it means cutting away so many would-be 
flower-trusses, as it flowers upon the terminals. 
It will thrive well in a house which does not 
fail lower than 35 degs.—G. 

Indian Azaleas after flowering.— 

Few plants attract more attention than these do 
when in flower, and generally few receive worse 
treatment when their beauty wanes; conse¬ 
quently, their lives are short, and great numbers 
of those that are imported annually do not live 
for one clear year after they reach these shores. 
They are, however, by no means difficult plants 
to manage, and, as they may be most success¬ 
fully grown in a cool greenhouse, there is no 
reason why any amateur should not be successful 
with them. My plan to flower them freely every 
year is directly their beauty fades to take them 
to the potting-shed and pick off all old blooms, 
and all the seed-pods as well, then turn each 
plant out of its pot, and, if it does not require a 
shift into a larger one, it is sure to want the 
drainage putting right, as few plants Buffer so soon 
as these Azaleas from stagnant moisture at the 
roots. Any old inert soil may also be removed 
and made good with fresh peat-soil rammed 
down very firmly. If repotting is necessary, 
the soil also between the pot and old ball of 
earth should be made very firm. Set the plants 
in a warm house, and syringe them every after¬ 
noon, shutting up with plenty of sun-heat to 
encourage the young growths to get well matured 
and the bloom-buds set for another year. By 
the middle of July they may be set out-of- 
doors in a partially-shaded place for a rest of 
at least two months before being taken under 
glass for the winter, and, with ordinary care, 
plants of these Azaleas ought to last for many 
years.-J. G. H. 

Double Chinese Primulas.— These 
desirable greenhouse plants, which have done 
flowering, will now require attention. Amateurs 
who have not the means of increasing their stock 
by striking the cuttings (which will now be 
plentiful on the old plants), may succeed equally 
well in the following manner: First clean the 
old plants by removing all decayed leaves, | 
flower-stalks, Ac.; then prepare a mixture of 
loam and peat, rendered sharp by a dash of 
silver sand. With thiB soil fill up the pots to a 
height of 2 inches above the rim, working it well 
amongst the young growths, and around the 
collars of the old plants, making it moderately 
firm. Some recommend pegging the shoots down, 
but they seldom fail to strike without this treat¬ 
ment. After finishing off neatly, place them in 
a shady j osition in the greenhouse, and be care¬ 
ful to water with a fine rose, so as not to wash 
the soil away, and in a few weeks the majority 
of these young off-shoots will have rooted and be 
ready to be potted singly into small pots. Soil 
composed of peat-loam and a portion of dry cow- 
manure passed through a £-inch sieve seems to 
suit them well. Some charcoal broken small 
may be added to keep the soil open and sweet. 
They make useful plants for small vases, while 
their lovely double flowers are invaluable for 
bouquets, Ac.—T. H. Bolton. 

851. —Growing Bouvardias. —Oldplants 
will give more flowers, but they take up the most 
room, of course; however, as young plants are 
not so easy to raise without the aid of a close 
bottom-heat and frame, it will perhaps be wise to 
stick to the old roots anyhow for, say, four years. 

or 
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February. A vinery at work is a very good 
place to start the plants in, as abundance of mois¬ 
ture will be required for the Vines, which the 
Bouvardias like when starting into growth, but 
the roots must not be kept thoroughly wet; 
moisture in the air and on the stems is all tha t is 
necessary until new growth commences. When 
this is 2 inches long take out the point of each 
shoot to induce other growths to push from 
below; after this no further topping of the 
shoots will be necessary. If a pit or frame can 
be devoted to the Bouvardias, soil to the depth 
of 9 inches should be prepared; equal parts 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould will grow these plants 
well. The plants will have been gradually har¬ 
dened off, so that, by the time these lines are in 
print, they should be at once planted in the 
soil in the frame, allowing sufficient space be¬ 
tween each, so that the leaves of one plant do 
not touch its neighbour. Place the lights on 
the frame until the plants are making new 
growth, when they may be removed en¬ 
tirely, replacing them at the end of August 
when the flower-trusses begin to open; with 
a slight covering on the glass at nights the 
plants will continue to flower for two months 
or more if severe frost does not set in. On the 
other hand, if the plants are to flower in pots in 
the greenhouse, the shoots ought to be topped 
twice to create a bushy growth. Choose a sunny 
spot out-of-doors, and put out the plants into a 
light soil; if the natural soil be heavy add de¬ 
cayed leaves and old potting-soil freely. Give 
abundance of water while the growth is being 
made. About the middle of September with a 
spade dig around the roots to sever any large 
ones, which would give a temporary check to the 
plants if this was delayed until the day for pot¬ 
ting, and toward the end of the month lift the 
plants with some soil attached, and place them 
m pots according to the size of the plants, choos¬ 
ing light soil for the purpose. Stand the pots in a 
cold frame, keeping it well shaded and moist 
within until new roots are formed, when more 
air and a position near the glass in the green¬ 
house will be best.—S. P. 

-Afew cuttings should be put in every year, 

but it is best to grow on a few of the old plants 
as well, as they flower freely for a good many 
years. The plants do best out-of -doors during the 
Bummer months. I place mine in garden frames, 
and gradually inure them to the open air. The 
lights are removed altogether in fine weather, 
but I leave the plants in the frame, so that they 
are protected from winds by the wooden sides, 
and ends.—J. D. E. 

-You can retain the old plants, and strike 

a few cuttings every year as well, so as to keep 
a nice young stock always coming on in case any 
of the old ones die off. For small pots (5-ineh) 
young plants nine to eighteen months old are 
best, but if you have room for large specimens 
Bouvardias, three to five or six years of age, in 
8-inch to 12-inch pots are grand, and produce 
quantities of bloom. They must be potted on 
into at least one size larger pots each year, 
shaking them partly out when well broken again 
in the spring (after having been cut back 
moderately, of course), and putting them care¬ 
fully into rather smaller pots for a time. Keep 
them moderately warm, close, and warm over¬ 
head until established; then ventilate more 
freely. Pinch out the points of the shoots 
beyond the third pair of leaves; this must be 
repeated as often as required until about the end 
of July, and afterwards shift on once or twice as 
may be necessary, but do not pinch and shift at 
thesame time. They like to be frequently syringed 
overhead during the summer, but neither late nor 
too freely when in full growth, and shade lightly 
from hot sunshine only. You can plunge the 
pots in ashes in a sheltered spot out-doors 
during August and part of September, but only 
if the atmosphere is pure and free from smoke.— 
B. C. R. 

838.— Begonia DregeL— This is a charm¬ 
ing little Begonia, making a nice display late 
in autumn, when flowers are getting scarce in 
the open. In a warm summer it will do very 
well in the open air; but the safest way is to 
grow it in a frame or greenhouse. It must 
have plenty of air and water when in full 
growth, but enjoy a little shade from the hot 
sun. It should not be repotted after June. I 
used to grow this largely, and do best with it in 
names, where I could fully expose the plants 
to night air and soft rains in genial summer and 
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early autumn weather. Treated in this way 
growth ia much more stocky, and the blooms 
come firmer.—J. C. B. 

919. — Greenhouse for profit. — If 

“ Key” understands anything about Mushroom 
growing, and can obtain manure at a reasonable 
price, I think he will find Mushrooms pay 
better than Strawberries. Strawberries are in 
hand a long time, but as soon as they are ripe 
they must be sold at some price, which often 
means a very low one. There is no doubt, I 
think, that the price for forced Strawberries 
falls lower and lower every year. For several 
weeks the quotations from 60 vent-garden market 
have been so low as to leave very little profit. 
Where there is a local demand it is Letter 
business, but the markets everywhere are getting 
more in sympathy with each other, and the 
prices all round are falling. Possibly some¬ 
thing could be done with Mint, but small 
quantities of anything are not of much use to 
send to London. The only chance of profitable 
business for the small grower lies in cultivating 
the home trade.—E. H. 


- A good many Tomato-growers fill their 

houses with Strawberries in pots during the 
winter, or rather during the early spring, for 
the fruit produced from the middle of March at 
the earliest to the end of May pays best, and 
there is not much gained by starting them before 
about the end of the year. The plants must be 
kept well up to the glass, especially for early 
work, and as a rule they do best on shelves. 
Beneath, Mint in boxes might be grown well, 
and with a good market would add to the re¬ 
turns appreciably. Unless the Tomatoes are 
kept going until about Christmas, it is usual to 
accommodate a batch of late Chrysanthemums 
in the interval.—B. C R. 

904.—Treatment of Cyclamen bulbs. 

—Place the Cyclamen bulbs outside, give a 
little water until the leaves all ripen down, then 
lay the pots on their side for a couple of months 
to give rest. Towards the end of August stake 
out and repot, and place in cold frame with just 
enough water at first for healthy growth, 
increasing the quantity as the plants develop 
more foliage. Move into greenhouse in October 
or November.—E. H. 

- The easiest way to keep the bulbs for 

next year’s crop of flowers is to plant them out 
in a light compost in a cold frame stood behind 
a north wall, allowing sufficient space between 
each that the leaves of one does not overlap 
those of its neighbours. Keep the soil moist; 
it is a mistake to dry off the bulbs after 
flowering, the old leaves will die away gradually. 
Here new leaves will be made, and a full crop 
of blooms will result. The plants should be 
taken up and potted about the middle of 
September, or earlier perhaps may be necessary. 
Just before the flowers tnrow up is a good 
time, using pots large enough only to get the 
roots comfortably in; a compost of two parts 
loam to one of leaf-mould, and a small portion of 
partly decayed cow-dung, with a dash of silver 
sand, will suffice. If a frame is not available 
stand the plants behind a north wall, keeping 
the soil just moist, giving the bulbs a thorough 
rest. Upon the first signs of new growth being 
made turn the plants out of the pots, removing 
the bulk of the soil from the roots, place 
them in pots one size larger, employing a similar 
compost to that named, and pot firmly, just 
covering the bulb. Stand the pots on a Led of 
coal-ashes, placing a frame over them. Keep 
them rather close for a few days until new roots 
are formed, when abundance of air should be 
given at all times, and water as required to keep 
the soil moist. Syringe the plants overhead in 
the evening after a hot day and fumigate with 
Tobacco-smoke to keep down the green-fly. 
When the flowers are throwing up remove the 
plants to a position near the glass in the green¬ 
house where abundance of air can be had, and 
supply them freely with liquid-manure.—S. P. 

- The best treatment that an amateur can 

give these bulbs during the summer is to keep | 
them in a cold pit or frame with a thick shade 
on the glass, at the same time giving them 
plenty of air. The present is also a good time 
to repot them. Shake away one-half of the old 
■oil, and repot in a mixture of half leaf-soil and 
half loam, with some sand. Give water to the 
roots carefully all the summer, and on no 
account allow them-te suffer from drought. 
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If treated in this way the plants will have made 
plentv of roots during the summer, and will prob¬ 
ably be in flower in the autumn. —J. C. C. 

909. — Heating a lean-to forcing- 
house. —Looking at the height and width of 
your house, you will require five rows of 4-inch 
piping. These should be disposed in this way. 
Two flows and one return along the front, and 
a flow and return placed about 4 feet from the 
back wall. You may, perhaps, find it incon¬ 
venient to arrange the back pipes in this way, 
but you had better make an effort to do so if 
ou can, or you will find the circulation of the 
eat in the middle and lower part of the house 
very sluggish. There is an alternate plan of 
placing the pipes against the back wall, but you 
will not get the same benefit from them as if 
they were nearer the middle of the house. I 
omitted to say that the three pipes along the 
front must be carried along the end opposite 
the door. A check-end saddle-boiler will suit 
you admirably.—J. C. C. 

- Two or three rows of 4-inch piping along 

the front would afford sufficient heat for 
Peaches and Nectarines; but if Grapes are 
wanted early it will be necessary to have rather 
more heat, say, four rows of 4-inch, two along 
the front and two more towards the back of the 
part in which the Vines are grown. I presume 
it is not intended to grow all three subjects 
together ; far better keep them separate. As 
you do not say how long each division is, or is to 
be, this renders the total quantity of piping 
rather uncertain ; but say there is 120 feet 
altogether; that at 2 s. 6 d. per yard, with 
siphons, valves, etc., would cost £7 or £ 8 . 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

ROSES IN VASES AND BASKETS. 
Hardly any flower lends itself so well for decora¬ 
tion as does the Rose in its numerous varieties, 
both in form and colour. No matter if an un¬ 
usual number of vases or baskets may have to be 
filled, there is no difficulty in making them quite 
different. The Tea Roses alone afford such 
varied shades of colour, being particularly 
rich in the softer ones, which are not so much 
found in others. The blending of two colours 
together, or two shades of the same predominat¬ 
ing colour, afford ample variety. Crowding the 
flowers together should be cautiously guarded 
against; this will not, if persisted in, give 
proper artistic effect. It is always an assistance 
when a good length of stem can be secured, 
particularly if the vases be at all deep ; this 
is also better for preserving the flowers. 
Trusses cannot always be cut advantageously, 
the secondary flowers or buds being thereby 
sacrificed. The first flower can often be 
taken with sufficient stem to it for placing in 
water in specimen glasses ; this is much better 
than spoiling three or four more where the 
clusters are large. Some kinds unfold much 
better than others after they are cut if they are 
taken in a somewhat early stage. In this re¬ 
spect I consider the Hybrid Perpetuals have 
an advantage. The Roses which are generally 
the first to open in the garden are 

Gloire de Dijon and the many kinds of 
summer-flowering kinds, as Charles Lawson, 
a truly noble Rose upon a vigorous tree with 
large globular flowers of a pleasing shade 



A bosket of Roses. 


You could have either a small saddle or an 
upright independent cylindrical boiler to heat 
the above, and the cost of either would be £5to£6 
more. Then in the case of a saddle the brickwork, 
including labour, would come to another £5 or 
£ 6 , making something like £20 altogether.— 

B. C. R. 

855. — Moss-litter for hot-beds. —As 

a heating material Moss-litter is of but very 
little value. It gives a violent heat while 
it lasts, but it is quickly over. One fourth part 
of the Moss-litter may be used with the leaves 
—just enough, in fact, to make the leaves fer¬ 
ment is all tnat should be employed for heating 
purposes. Good Oak-leaves, well prepared by 
being laid in a heap and moistened with water, 
if they are dry, and the heaps turned over twice 
during the interval of a fortnight, will give a 
gentle and continuous warmth for some time, 
but leaves alone are not equal to one-third of 
stable-manure added to them.-—J. C. C. 

911.— Tar-water for plants. -Gas-tar 
is very injurious to plants, and if a consider¬ 
able Quantity of it is mixed with the water it 
would be injurious. A good deal would depend 
upon how the tar was laid on, and the quantity 
of it. Stockholm-tar is least injurious to plants, 
and when it is intended to tar butts or tubs for 
catching rain-water, use pitch and Stockholm 
tar in about equal proportions and lay it on as 
hot as it can be made. The heated liquid runs 
very freely into the cracks, and it is better to 
do it over twice.—J. D. E. 

Erica ventrlcosa Bothwelliana. — This floe 
Heath has rich, pink-ooloured, tubular flowers, deep crim¬ 
son in the centre, and produced in dense profusion. A large 

E lant of it in full bloom is exceedingly beautiful. Rosea 
^ in the same way, but not so fine as Both welliana. —B. 


Paul Perras is of a deeper colour, and Coupe 
d’H£b£ much paler ; otherwise they resemble it 
in strong growth. Then there are tne French or 
Gallica Roses, of which the flowers may be cut 
freely enough, produced as they are so profusely. 
Amongst these Roses there are shades which one 
hardly finds in any other class. For a pure-white 
with Moss-like buds, there is scarcely a Rose 
to equal Mme. Plantier, with its pale-green 
foliage. I think it one of the best in its way 
for vases. The cluster varieties of the strong- 
growing climbers are most useful, and for large 
or bold arrangements where long sprays can be 
cut they are very effective. Then there are 
the Scotch and Austrian Briers, Harrison i and 
Persian Yellow of the latter class being particu¬ 
larly effective in their colour. If these latter 
are ever associated with any other flower, 
nothing surpasses the common white Water 
Lily, with centre of which their colour blends 
so well. The 

Moss Roses, again, are a most valuable class 
of themselves ; these, like the Gallicas, may be 
freely cut in trusses ; the proverbial character 
of their buds, with a little colouring in their 
petals, always makes them attractive. These 
usually open fairly well after being cut. By 
growing a fair quantity of the summer Roses a 
considerable saving ia effected in the earlier 
flowers of the Teas and Perpetuals. The variety 
of foliage amongst the Rose family affords suffi¬ 
cient greenery to go with the flowers. For large 
bowls of Roses the foliage of Rosa rugosa (the 
Japanese Rose) can be used, or as a substitute 
that of the bronzy Berberis. Then there are 
strong-growing Tea Roses, some of which, 
R£ve d*Or, for instance, produce a quantity of 
shoots, some of which may be spared. The 
Jn q i r dlfm: m 
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Sweet Brier will also be useful, and other kinds 
With miniature foliage as well. In a few in- 
tances the long shoots of climbers are valuable 
when there is any stem to clothe, or where they 
Can hang suspended. For decoration the 
Single Boses are not to be despised, but 
these are preferable for arranging by themselves 
with a good quantity of foliage. The common 
Brier even gives a pretty effect, and can be 
turned to good account. Amongst what are 
termed botanical Roses one variety has recently 
taken my attention; this is called rubrifolia, 
which has reddish wood and leaves. I think 
this will be valuable for these distinctive features 
alone, particularly for arranging with light- 
ooloured Roses, or as affording variety in the 
garden itself. A word or two as to the cutting 
of Roses. This is frequently done at an unsuit¬ 
able time of the day. If cut with the sun 
shining full upon them during the heat of the 
day, they never last half so long, and the colours 
also fade more quickly. Rose exhibitors know 
full well the importance of this, and always as 
far as possible cut at daybreak, or whilst the 
dew is still fresh upon the flowers. When these 
times are not so suitable, then at nightfall is 
the next best time. Even if the flowers are not 
immediately required for use when cut early in 
the morning, they should still be cut. I have 
cut thus early in the morning, kept the flowers 
in a cool, dark cellar, and then arranged them 
upon the dinner-table in the evening with the 
dew still fresh upon them. R. 


839. — Skeleton leaves. — There are 
several different plans of preparing these. They 
may be allowed to soak in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime and rain-water, when they will 
take weeks, if not months, to do ; but the fol¬ 
lowing plan of doing them quickly is, perhaps, 
the best. Fully-grown leaves of such trees and 
plants as have strong skeletons should be 
selected during the end of July or in August, 
when they are at their best—Ivy, Vine, Horse- 
Chestnut, Beech, and Plane-tree leaves being 
some of the best to choose. To make the solu¬ 
tion, dissolve 4 oz. of soda (the kind used for 
washing) in a quart of boiling water, then add 
2 oz. of slaked lime, and boil both together for 
a quarter of an hour. When this solution iB 
cool, pour off all the clear liquid into a saucepan, 
leaving any sediment there may be behind, and 
put the saucepan on the fire. When the solu¬ 
tion reaches boiling point place the leaves care¬ 
fully, one by one, in it, and boil them for an 
hour, adding water from a kettle if the evapo¬ 
ration makes the solution too low. When the 
leaves have boiled for an hour take them out, 
and lay them in cold water, when the epidermis 
will come off when gently assisted with a paint¬ 
brush, keeping them under the water for this 
operation. A shallow dish of cold water, with 
a piece of blotting-paper laid in it, is useful at 
this stage, each leaf being dealt with sepa¬ 
rately and lifted out to dry, by means of the 
blotting-paper. If not thoroughly done the 
leaves may oe returned for a short time to the 
bailing liquid, and then tried again. The 
skeleton leaves must now be bleached, and for 
this purpose a different solution is necessary. 
Add a quart of water to a teaspoonful of 
chloride of lime and twenty drops of vinegar, 
and place this mixture in a soup-plate, 
soaking each leaf in it for fifteen 
minutes, when it should be white and beautiful. 
Jf soaked too long in this solution the leaves 
become so brittle that thev cannot be handled 
with safety. They should be lifted out on 
white blotting-paper and afterwards dried under 
gentle pressure, being transferred to dry blotting- 
paper by turning them over. The whole 
operation requires delicate manipulation, and 
can only be done thoroughly well by practice. 
After a little time the various kinds of leaf will 
be better understood, and the special time they 
take in the boiling solution will become known 
by experience ; as this depends upon their ripe¬ 
ness, and also upon their kind, it is not possible 
to give the exact time for all varieties,— 
J. L. R. 


849. —- Passion-flowers in a glae 
porch. —ThePassifloraccerulea ought to dover 
well with the shelter ofaglass porch, as it is fair] 
hardy. The White Passion-flower, Constant 
Elliott, would also survive a winter at Hounslo 
with such a protection* and might be 
with Fuchsias and one.or two handson 
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L one or two handsome 
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“ Geraniums,” which would fill the porch with 
colour, and might probably live through the 
winter, although they would need cutting back 
in the spring. A Rose, such as Niphetos or 
Gloire de Dijon, would also do well, but in this 
case it would be better to remove a small pane 
of glass at the highest porch, to allow damp to 
escape in summer, or mildew might attack the 
Rose tree. The glass could easily be replaced 
in November, after which everything should be 
kept as dry as possible (though not duBt-dry) 
until March.—R. 

900.— Treatment of Fuchsias in 
windows.— There seems to be more diffi¬ 
culty in growing Fuchsias in windows than 
there was forty years ago, judging by the 
results obtained. Possibly this may be be¬ 
cause the plant has lost caste among window 
gardeners. The Fuchsia is one of the easiest 
things to grow and propagate. Its main 
requirements are clean, well-drained pots and 
sweet, opeu, turfy soil, freely enriched for the 
last shift, and in a rough, open condition. 
Turfy loam and leaf-mould, or old manure 
crumbled to mould, in the proportion of two of 
loam to one of leaf-mould, with sand in propor¬ 
tion to the texture of the soil to keep it open, will 
grow Fuchsias well. Ventilate at the top of the 
window till the weather gets warm, and then 
give all the air possible on calm, warm days, and 
never let the plants suffer for want of water, 
giving weak stimKlants when the pots are 
getting full of roots, but not before.—E. H. 

-All window plants look best when cultr 

vated to show one side of the plant- only. It is next 
to useless to try to grow them in pyramidal form, 
which is the general plan adopted with Fuchsias 
in a greenhouse where the light is ever on all 
sides of the house. When allowed to stand in 
one position only in the window all the shoots 
grow towards the light, which provides a mass 
of bloom at one spot. The best way to train 
Fuchsias for this purpose is to make a ladder¬ 
like trellis (wider at tne top than at the bottom), 
with builders’ laths split down the middle, the 
height and width to be regulated by the size of 
the plants and convenience of the window space. 
The trellis should be fixed in the pot at the back 
of the plant, tying the branches to the laths 
composing the trellis ; these cross-laths should 
be about 4 inches apart. Nip out the point of 
each shoot to induce others to grow to furnish 
the plant with plenty of branches ; continue this 
topping of the shoots every 3 inches of new 
growth until six weeks before the plants are 
required to be in bloom, after that period allow 
all to grow on uninterruptedly. Fuchsias do not 
require large pots, indeed they flower much 
more freely when the roots are a bit cramped. 
The soil should be fairly rich and not pressed 
too tightly into the pots as the plants require 
abundance of water, and in a firm soil it does 
not pass so readily away, which it ought to do. 
Liquid-manure in a weak state is most bene¬ 
ficial to both the foliage and the flowers— 
indeed, if it is given every time the plants require 
water all the better. Stand the plants out-of- 
doors in a gentle rain, which will cleanse the 
foliage from dust accumulation. Give abundance 
of air by opening the window on all favourable 
occasions.—S. P. 


ROSAS. 

920.— Gloire de Dijon Rose. —There 
are many probable reasons for the failure of 
your Rose plant. I think the most likely one 
is that you placed too strong a compost of soot 
and decayed manure at the Bottom of the hole, 
and then set the pot directly upon this, after 
having knocked out the bottom as you describe. 
In pot plants of Roses, the youngest and most 
active roots are generally at the bottom, and it 
woold not do to place these into direct contact 
with a compost of soot and manure. You would 
have done better to mix these with the surround¬ 
ing soil. The next most likely causes are dry¬ 
ness at the roots, or an overdose of too strong a 
solution of liquid-manure. You must remember 
that the roots are somewhat confined yet, 
although the bottom of the pot is removed, and 
must therefore afford the plant plenty of water. 
The symptoms you describe are consistent with 
either of the causes I have pointed out.—P. U. 

-The best thing you can do with your 

plant is to break the pot to pieces without die-1 


turbing the roots, and put it back in the 
bed of soil again ; at the same time cut back the 
shoots to half their length. You must be care* 
fui only to keep the soil just moist about tho 
roots. Avoid the common practice of giving a 
little water every day. Once a week will be 
often enough if the plant is under glass, and 
only in dry weather if it is in the open air. HoW 
disappointing these Roses in pots with long 
shoots are ! In nine cases out often they do not 
behave satisfactorily in the hands of amateurs. 
This class of cultivators would do much better 
if they started with quite a young plant, only a 
foot in height, if it was well rooted. But they 
buy plants with long shoots, under the 
impression that they will get flowers the first 
year. Invariably, however, they are disap¬ 
pointed.—J. C. C. 

915.— Name of a Rose.— It is a very difficult matter 
to name any Rose from a written description, but if “ A. 
Riley " will forward me a bloom and a small portion of the 
growth 1 will endeavour to answer his query. Address— 
Mr. A. Piper, Uckfleld, Sussex.—P. U. 

-I do not think the Robo you refer to is 

Rosa spinosissima, as the only Wild Rose that I 
am acquainted with that flowers in May is 
R. pilosa. None of the others blossom until 
the end of June or beginning of July. I have 
all the forms before me as I write in dried 
specimens, which I have collected at different 
times, and from these it is clear that you should 
have no difficulty in determining whether the 
one you inquire about is the spinosissima ornot, m 
it has a good deal of the character of the Scotch 
Roses aDout it. The growth and foliage is 
smaller and the thorns more numerous than 
on any of the others—in fact, the spines are so 
thickly set upon the branches that an ordinary 
pin’s head cannot be got between them. In my 
specimen I notice there are no spines on the old 
wood, only on the young. I feel sure your plantis 
amuch scarcer one than spinosissima, and I believe 
it to be the one of which I have already given 
the Dame. The only time ever I met with pilosa 
growing was many years ago when I was exploring 
Ashdown Forest, Sussex, for plants of Gentiana 
vema. I then found a solitary plant growing on 
a sandy hedge-bank. With regard to the plant 
in question having fragrant flowers, I may tell 
you that most of the Wild Roses possess that 
character.—J. C. C. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

White Clover is now in flower, and being the 
most important source from which the Bees 
derive tneir supplies, the income of honey is, 
therefore, at the present time very large. Ad¬ 
vantage may be taken of this honey glut by 
removing the honey from the combs in the body 
of the hive by means of the honey extractor, 
which leaves the combs uninjured, so that they 
can be returned to the hive to be refilled by the 
Bees. By extracting the honey from the combs 
more room is given for brood rearing. Some¬ 
times in a good honey season the brood depart¬ 
ment becomes so filled with honey that the 
queen has no empty cells in which to lay, the 
result being a cessation in the production of brood. 
In giving more space by extracting, the popula- 
I tion of the hive goes on increasing, and the Bees 
1 are stimulated to greater activity. During a 
great honey flow extracting can be performed 
every four or five days. Before the extracted 
honey is put up into jars or bottles it should be 
allowed to remain in an open vessel for a few 
days, when the watery or unripened honey will 
rise to the top (to be skimmed off), leaving the 
ripe honey at the bottom. If honey be put into 
jars or bottles immediately after having been ex¬ 
tracted, fermentation wul take place, but if 
properly ripened it will keep for a very long 
time. 

Shading hives. —Newly hived swarms should 
always be shaded, during the hottest part of the 
day at least, from the rays of the sun. New 
combs are very tender and easily melted, and 
will sometimes, in consequence of the full rays 
of the midday sun falling upon the hive, give 
way and slip down upon the floor board in a 
mass, deluging the Bees in the honey that runs 
from the comos. A misfortune et this kind 
befel a straw skep colony belonging to the writer 
one very hot day some twelve seasons back, the 
Bees and most of the honey were, however, 
saved by cutting a hole in the top of the skep 
rigmal from 
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and placing an empty hive over. The bees soon 
took possession of the upper story, quickly built 
out combs in it, and carried up the honey from 
the fallen combs below. The usual result of 
collapsed combs is the carrying away of the 
honey by robber bees and wasps. A green bough 
placed over the hive forms a good shade, that 
from a Fir-tree being very durable. As a shade 
and covering for straw-skeps nothing equals the 
old-fashioned straw-hackle, both for comfort 
and appearance in summer and winter, and 
they are easily constructed. 

Removing sections and supers. —Before re¬ 
moving sections from the hive a little smoke 
should be blown among them to quiet the Bees, 
and those that are fixed together with propolis 
separated by a thin knife being passed between 
them. They should then be lifted out of the 
section-case one by one, and any adhering Bees 
brushed back, or on to the alighting-board. 
Unfinished sections should be maced in the 
middle of the section-case, which should then 
be filled up with prepared sections. Carbolic 
acid is now used very frequently to remove the 
Bees from the sections. Two ounces of 
ordinary carbolic acid may be mixed in a quart 
of warm water. In this should be steeped a 
piece of calico, large enough to cover the top of the 
section-rack. The calico, ha vingbeen wrungoutas 
dry as possible, may be placed over the sections; the 
Bees will at once beat a hasty retreat below, 
when the entire rack of sections can be removed 
without the chance of a sting. To remove a 
bell-glass or straw super, first pass a thin knife 
round under the rim, blow in a little smoke, 
and remove gently to a quiet, shady nook, some 
distance from the hive, or into an outhouse, or 
dark room, having a small aperture to permit 
the exit of the Bees, and place it upon threo 
small blocks of wood ; the Bees will soon leave 
and return to the hive. This is best performed 
in the middle of a bright, clear day, wnile many 
of the Bees are out at work. Another way to 
remove the super is to disconnect it from the 
hive over night and wedge it up an inch or so. 
During the night the Bees in the super will join 
those in the hive for warmth, and the super 
can be removed quite easily early next morning. 

S. S. G., Parkstone. 


BULBS FOB OORBHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ rce of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written, on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Uge us by advising, as far as their knowledge ana. 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in tohich they appeared. 


941. —A leaky hose.—Would someone kindly say 
how this can be mended ?—J. H. G. 

942. —Bottling Peas and fruit.— Will someone 
ldndly tell me how to bottle Green Peas, Raspberries, and 
Red Currants for winter use ?—A. B. B. 

943. —Insuring greenhouses, dec.—I should be 
glad of information respecting the insuring of horticultural 
buildings ? 1 do not know of any insurance oflioe for the 
purpose.—G eorge Chapman. 

944. —Applying soapy water to plants.— will 
someone kindly tell me whether in watering with soapy 
(bath) water it is injurious to pour it over the leaves with 
a rosed pot?—N orth Hertfordshire. 

945. —Cherry-trees “ gumming.”— Would some¬ 
one kindly state his experience with regard to Cherry- 
trees “gumming,” and itB prevention in the absence of 
wounds or bruises ?— Perthshire. 


946.—Striking cuttings of Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias. —Will any person kindly let me know if 1 can strike 
cuttings of the young soft Bhoots of these Begonias ? I have 
only a cold-frame in my garden.—J. H. 


947.— Treatment of Bougainvilleas.— I should 
he glad to know in what way the treatment of the Bougain¬ 
villea glabra and Bougainvillea spectabile differs? Do 
both require pruning back hard after flowering, and which 
is the best for a conservatory heated in winter! to about 
60 degs. rad never lower than 45 dega — 1(H. I f> 


943.—Thinning Grapes.—Will someone be good 
enough to give me a little practical advioe in thinning 
Grapes ? 1 cannot afford a gardener, and 1 think I often 
cut away just what ought tobe left Sweetwater. 

949. — Lilium auratum In a pot.— Would someone 
kindly advise me how to treat Lilium auratum in a pot, 
which is starting growth in a small greenhouse, so as to 
get it to flower in the beginning of September ?—J. A. 

950. —Treatment of Golden Feather edging. 
—What is the best way of keeping Pyrethrum (Golden 
Feather) neat and tidy when used as an edging ? Is it 
advisable to clip it with the shears ?—0. B. Vandblbur. 

951. — Rosa Brunonls. —I have had a bush of this 
Rose for four years now. It is healthy, but there is no 
appearance of its flowering yet. What is the reason? 
The bush is against a warm wall, facing soutn-west.— Boz. 

952. — Boiler with an expansion box.—Would 
someone kindly inform me if a boiler of the “Lough¬ 
borough " pattern, with an expansion box, would act if the 
pipes nad to dip down under a pathway 4 feet wide ?— 
Subscriber. 

953. —Plant for a shaded,border.— Will eomeone 
kindly tell me of some plant that would grow well in a 
border shaded by Yew-trees, and also oover a bank, chalky 
soil ? St. John’s Wort has been tried, but without success. 
—Di Rector. 

954. — Trailing plant for iron pillars.— What is 
the plant most suitable for twining round iron pillars to 
look pretty in autumn? The pillars have the sun from 
one o’clock to sundown. Aspect, due south ; height of 
pillars 10 feet.—E. D 

955. —Cropping a kitchen garden.— I am about 
to occupy a house in the north of Middlesex at the end of 
the month, and should be obliged if someone would kindly 
enlighten me as to the best things to put in the kitchen 
garden at that time of year ? Is it, too late for late Peas ? 
—Auk. 

956. —Treatment of Rhododendrons.- My Rho¬ 
dodendrons which have flowered well this season show 
signs of returning to the original stock. Will someone 
kindly tell me if the shoots bearing the original coloured 
flowers ought to be out off, and, if so, at what time of 
year ?—A. C. S. S. 

957. —“ Gumming” In Cucumbers.— win some¬ 
one please to tell me if there is any reliable remedy for 
this ? The fruits, of which there are plenty, curl up, and 
they are spotted over with “gum” drops or “oanker," 
ana, of course, do not swell and are useless. I have had 
capital results from my Cucumbers in former seasons.—D. 

953.— Gardeners’ working hours.— I shall feel 
extremely obliged if eomeone will kindly tell me what is 
the usual time for gardeners to come in the morning and 
leave in the evening, both summer and winter, ana also 
what length of time is allowed for each ineal, and if it is 
customary for them to leave off at 4 p.m. every Saturday ? 
—Erin. 


959. — Honeysuckles not flowering.— Three 
years ago a jobbing gardener gob and planted for me five 
plants of Honeysuckle. They are strong, healthy plants, 
but not one of them has bloomed. Will someone kindly 
give me any reason for this and remedy ? The buBhes are 
never pruned, and they are against walls with good expo¬ 
sure.— Nemo, 

9jo.— Cyclamen bulbs in a cold-frame.—I have 
a number of Cyclamen bulbs, one year old, and have had 
them in a oold-frame since the first week in May. I should 
be glad to know when to pot them up, and if all the old 
soil should be taken away and the bulbs put into 48-sized 
pots, or if they Bhould be started in smaller pots and potted 
on as they require it ?— Fred. 

961. — Asparagus falling.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason of my Asparagus utterly failing this 
year ? 1 have always had it very fine as well as in large 
quantity hitherto. My beds are about five years old, some 
may be older. They are dressed with manure every year, 
ana a dressing of salt is given in March. This year all the 
“Grass” is very small, and there is very little of it.— S. S. 

962. — Syr Inga not flowering.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the oause of a Syringa not flowering, or 
rather ceasing to do so ? The plant is about twenty years’ 
old, and did well until about five years ago, when it ceased 
flowering, though always looking healthy and green. It 
is in a shrubbery nearly under a Horse Chestnut-tree, in 
damp soil, but does not get a great deal of sun.—E. B.-U 

963. — Peat-Moss-manure.— Will someone be good 
enough to tell me if in using the above, either ae a mulch¬ 
ing or for working in with the soil, he has found it to 
cause a growth of tungi ? Also, if it is of any use to make 
a hot-bed of? I have facilities for obtaining this kind of 
manure, and should prefer to use it, but having been told 
it caused fungi to grow, have hitherto refrained from 
doing so.— Batho.vian. 


964.— Stable-manure In the garden.— Having 
on abundance of horse-droppings and a very little straw, 
how can I best utilise it in my garden ? Bhould it be kept 
for any time, and when applied should it be scattered over 
or placed close to the stems of shrubs ? I wish to hasten the 

S rowth of the latter—Laurels, Azaleas, and others—to pro- 
uce privacy. Is there anything that can be mixed with 
it to improve it ?—E. D. 

966.—Treatment of an Orange-tree.—I have a 
small Orange-tree with fruit on it in different stages of 
growth, which I purchased from a florist in Glasgow'. 
Would anyone much oblige me with some hints as to the 
proper treatment of the above plant, and whether it will 
do in a room window during the summer, being put into 
a greenhouse during the winter months ? Also whether it 
will bear fruit again next year?— Green lea. 

966.— Summer pruning of fruit trees.—I have 
some wall fruit-trees in my garden. They are throwing 
out a lot of young shoots. In last year’s spurs there are 
two, and in some three young shoots instead of fruit-buds. 
What I would like to know is, should I rub off two of 
those shoots where there are three and leave the nearest 
one to the base of the old spur in order to keep the tree 
as near to the wall as possible ? This third shoot is a great 
deal weaker than the two others that are outside it. The 
trees are bearing no fruit this year. I should be much 
obliged to “ J. C. O.,” “ 8. P.," or anyone else who would 
let me know how to proceed?—J. H. 


967. — Fungus In a Cucumber-frame.— I am 
bothered with fungus in my frame—a tall, lanky speoies, 
which develops in a night, runs up about 5 inohes, bursts, 
and blackens everything as if soot had been scattered 
about. So far the Cucumber-plants are healthy and thrive, 
hut the leaves are covered with this black. Of course, 
the frame smells strongly of the fungus. I pull them up 
and rake them out every day, but fresh ones are there in 
the morning. Can I do anything to prevent this, or will 
it ultimately destroy my plants?—C ucumber. 

968. — Outdoor Carnations.—I have a small piece 
of ground in a tolerably sheltered place for growing out¬ 
door Carnations. My plants stood the winter very well, 
but just lately two of the healthiest have suddenly gone 
off and look very bad. I put down Rhubarb-leaves, and 
at night find slugs and wireworms under them. Would 
anyone kindly tell me if I ought to remove the affected 
plants, or if there is any chance of their recovering ? Also 
what I ought to do for the protection of the other plants ? 
—North Hertfordshire. 

969. — Planting fruit-trees.— I am thinking of 
planting 3^ acres of land with standard fruit-trees. I 
should be obliged if anyone would tell me the most profit¬ 
able sorts of Apples to grow? I want good bearers, as I 
w ish to supply the London market. The land is old pasture, 
on nearly a dead level, standing high, and the subsoil is 
strong clay. I should like those sorts which would best 
suit the soil. Keswick Codlin seems to do very well in an 
adjoining garden, but I do not want to grow all that kind, 
as I want some dessert Apples?— W. Bryan. 

970 . —Treatment of Palms.—I have two Palms of 
quite a hardy sort, which were lirBt kept for two years in a 
London drawing-room. During the last two years they 
have been kept In a cool greenhouse, only the frost kept 
out in winter. At first on Deing moved all the leaves died, 
and then vigorous new leaves appeared. There are six or 
eight on each plant, but they all grow one over the other 
with such short stalks that the plants are useless for 
decoration. Will someone kindly tell me what is the cause 
of this ? Ought the Palms to be repotted, and, if so, what 
soil should be used ?—Di Rector. 

971 —Mistletoe on an Apple-tree.—I saw on a 
friend’s garden the other day some Mistletoe growing on 
an Apple-tree. I asked him when he inserted the berries 
—was it this spring ? He said, “ I got that tree about 
three years ago from a neighbour of mine, and he told me 
to be careful of it, that he inserted some Mistletoe-berries 
on it, and it is only this spring they broke out.” Is this 
possible? Would they stop two or three years dormant 
In the tree without breaking out ? Could I take out one 
of these Mlstletoe-sheots at any time with a bit of the bark 
of the Apple-tree attached and insert ikon another Apple- 
tree ? I would like to do this if possible, as I can't get it 
to grow in my garden by inserting the berry. 1 have tried 
it several times.—J. H. 


REPEATED QUERY. 

597.— An unheated greenhouse.— My small 
greenhouse must in future be one absolutely without 
heat, as I cannot attend to fire or oil-stoves in the winter. 
It is span-roofed, standing east and west. Kindly advise 
me wn&b plants and flowers I had better devote it to? 
Lists of plants often appear in Gardening for cool-houses, 
but I want those for quite a cold-house. 1 have a 
Marshal Niel Rose doing well on the roof.— Mungo. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

972. - Harly Cabbage (C. E. L.\ —Yes, Carter’s 
Heartwell is a good Cabbage for early work, and so la 
Atkins' Matchless. From July 20th to August 2nd, accord¬ 
ing to the climate of the place, will supply the date for 
sowing. The Roeette Oolewort may be sown about the 
end of June for winter. 

973. —Soli for Begonias (B. S. F.).— Good fibrous 
loam that has been at least a year decaying, well broken 
up but not too finely, to the extent of two-thirds, and the 
rest composed of thoroughly rotted stable-manure free 
from all insects, and sharp, sweet sand, makes a good com¬ 
post for Begonias. 

974. — Grubs on Carnations (Jf. S. Jcvkyn »).—The 
flies you have bred from the grubs infesting your Carna¬ 
tions are Hylcmyia nigrescens. This insect belongs to the 
same family (the Muscidw) as the common house-fly does. 

1 shall be glad to see the insects if you rear them from the 
brown elongated Carnation gTubs. —O. 8. S. 

975. — Obaumontel Pears blackened (Jersey}. 
—The blackening of the leaves and fruit of Pears is caused 
by vicissitudes of weather; in your case probably by cold 
rain and hot sun. There is no disease and no attack either 
by insect or fungus. Sometimes spring or early summer 
night frosts produce a like effect.—W. G. S. 

976. —Sowing down Grass land (G. L. -S’.).—if 
the Potatoes are of an early kind, they may be lifted and 
the Grass seeds sown by the end of next month. If this 
cannot be done, sow the Grass seeds early in September 
at the rate of about four bushels per acre, and top-dress with 
some artificial manure, according to the character of the 
soil. 

977. -Propagating Evergreens (E. P. R .).—The 
best time to propagate Evergreens of all kinds from cut¬ 
tings is when the wood is getting Arm in September. 
Common things, such as Laurels, may be planted some¬ 
what thickly and firmly in the open air. Others will do 
better kept close under a frame or handlight. All will 
strike better if taken off with a heel of old wood attached. 

978. — Watercress in boxes (» r . B.).— Fill the 
boxes to within 1 inch of the top with loam, oddinga little 
manure, say, one-fourth, with it. Press it down firmly, 
and dibble in cuttings 3 inches apart all over the surface. 
The pieces one can buy from the street vendors make 
good cuttings, dressing off the bottom leaves. Place the 
boxes under a north wall or some other cool spot, and keep 
the soil moist. 

979. —Watering Begonias in a window over¬ 
head (B. II. D.\— All window-plants should have their 
foliage cleansed at least once s week—ofeener would he 
better. Sponging does much good, butcaiefidly syringing 
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both the upper and wider nxKfecee of the leaves, using 
soft tepid water, and plenty of it, is better. The leaves 
are provided with innumerable pores; these must be kept 
open, or the plant cannot breathe. 

980. — Clematis eaten by snails (</. G. H.y—As 
these pests are very fond of bran, sprinkle some on the 
ground near the Clematises about dusk. The snails will 
be attracted towards the spot. After dark take a lantern 
and examine the bran and kill all snails that are found. 

981. —Keeping slugs and snails from Cab¬ 
bages (S. V. Ff —Scatter fresh-powdered quioklime 
over the ground between the rows, ana their numbers may 
also be reduced by sending round early in the morning a 
sharp-eyed boy with a flower-pot and a little lime in it, 
and armed with a bit of pointed stick to pick the slugs up 
with and put into the lime. This is a very old-fashioned 
remedy, and still a good one. 

982. — Dendrobium crepidatum (F. Beaumont). 
—This gentleman sends me flowers of this species for a 
name, saying it is much like D. Pariahi in growth, and not 
having seen D. Parish! in bloom, he does not know it ? 
Well, the last named plant flowers on its naked stems, and 
the flowers are rich-aeep-purple, and it comes from Bur- 
mah. The flowers sent are quite different to them, and 
D. crepidatum comes from Assam.—M. B. 

988.— Pelargonium crassleaule (R- M .).—This 
is the name of the plant you Bend a flower and leaf of, and 
it is over a hundred years ago since it was introduced here. 
It is very pretty, having silvery leaves. The flowers are 
borne in trusses, the petals being milk-white, with a single 
spot of dark-purple on each. It requires a warm, wry 
house for the winter. The above name is the one by which 
I used to know it.—J. J. 


984. — Sohizocrtylls ooooinea (A. Jf.).— This plant 
flowers freely in 4-Inch or 5-inch pots when grown in a 
greenhouse; therefore, it should not want putting in a large 
pot for a window. We have no experience of it as a win¬ 
dow-plant, but in the oool greenhouse it is a real gem for 
continuous flowering. The fact that the points of the 
leaves turn yellow shows that it has at some period of. its 
growth been dry at the roots, and probably it has been 
exposed to cold draughts of air. 

985 . —Making a cheap lce-houae (F. H. J.).— 
Yet, an excavation on the side of a cliff would do for a 
nice store, but it must be dry, and all waste water from 
the ioe heap must drain away without air entering. Many 
people keep ioe without any house at all by building a 
stack of it in a oool, shady spot on the side of a bank where 
the water drains away freely, thatching the stack with 
straw, Fern (Common Bracken), or any other similar non- 
oonduoting material. 

988 .— Dendrobium sulcatum (H. B .).—This is 
the name of the flower, and it is of a very nice orange- 
yellow colour; but the raoemes are shorter than D. densi- 
florum, and like all the seotlon to which it belongs, the 
hlowomn do not last long. I have not seen the species 
growing for a long time, but I used to grow it. It may be 
picked out from the others by its flattened stems, wnioh 
an deeply furrowed. I always found it a very easily-grown 
Orchid. It oomee from Northern India.—M. B. 

987.— Struthlola ereota (J. Connell ).—This is the 
name of the specimen sent. The plant, you say, has been 
in flower all the year, and it appeared m some soil from 
South Africa three years ago. Well, I am somewhat con¬ 
servative reapeoting plants, and do not like to see them 
destroyed; but I oannot produce a single argument in 
favour of this one; so 1 advise you to offer it to some botanio 
garden, when it may be wanted. It is quite useless taking 
up the space in a small greenhouse with it.—J. J. 


988. — Odontoglossum Rossi majus (Orchid t 
Perth j.—You have pitched upon about the easiest plant 
to manage in the whole genus of j Odontogloesum. This 
should be grown In a hanging pot or basket, and be kept 
continually moist. Yon may grow many of these as win¬ 
dow-plants with a reasonable amount of success; but 
anyone who starts this system lays himself more open 
to difficulties and dangers. Nevertheless, some species 
will suooeed, but you wul have more difficulties to contend 
with. See a reoentartiole of mine In Gardkuno, May 28th, 
page 173, on window Orohids In answer to a “ Brixtonian,” 
and he has a more adverse climate than you have.—M. B. 


989. — Oyprlpedium Harrlslanum (T. Pen'ald). 
—T>*is is the name of the plant, and a very good form it 
is; bat C. Mar shallian am , wnioh you suspected it was, is 
very different, and is also very rare. Whoever gave you 
that name I should think wished to mislead you for some 
purpose. The last named plant is a cross between 0. venue- 
turn pardinum and C. oonoolor. It is a very beautiful 
hybrid, and still exceedingly rare. I would advise all 
young amateurs to make enquiries when a rare plant like 
this is supposed to be offered them. You have done quite 
right, ana I highly oommend yon.—M. B. 

990. -Leelia pur purata Russellana ( W. wheeler). 
—This gentleman sends me a flower of a somewhat poor 
form of this plant. Some few years ago I visited a gentle¬ 
man living at Sevenoaka who had some splendid varieties. 
They were large plants, and flowering very freely, the 
sepals and petals being broad and foil, making a good 
shaped flower some 8 inches or more aoroes, white, suffused 
with mauve or lilac. The lip is large, in the way of L. 
purpura turn ; the front lobe wholly rosy-lilac, veined with 
deep-lilac, which is continued round the edges of the side 
lobes; the throat yellow, veined and streaked with purple. 
This is a description of the variety as I saw it with the 
gentleman referred to ; but the flower before me is but a 
poor representative of the form. It requires the same 
treatment as L. pnrpurata.—M. B. 

991. — Grubs attacking Irises (Hester).—The 
Irises are attacked by the grabs of one of the kinds (and 
there are several) of Daddy-long-legs or orane-flies (Tipo- 
licUs> The parent-flies lay their eggs in the autumn at 
tiie roots of various plants, generally choosing a damp 
situation. The grube are hatched very early in the 
spring, become chrysalides in July, from which the flies 
emerge in the course of a fortnight or three weeks. No 
insecticides that you can apply will kill the grabs. They 
may be trapped by burying slices of Turnips or Potatoes, 
with a small wooden skewer thrust into each to show 
where they are, near the plants, or by laying pieces of 
turf, board, or slate about. The grubs are fonaof roaming 
about at night, and creep under these things. -A dressing 
of soot, nitrate of soda, grano, 60 ., is d'stastefol to the 
grabs, and Sae3pi the Waited «l$nt. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

An* oommunioations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always aeoompanu the parcel, ohioh 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardstos Iuiua- 
traud, 17, Southampton-streot, Strand, London* W.C. 

Nunes Of plants.— Thomas Clarke.— I, Adi an turn 
ouneatum ; 2, Adiantum Oapillus-Veneris ; 7, Asplenium 

Trichomanes; 10, Adiantum tnspidulum.- F. Beaumont. 

—Dendrobium crepidatum. - T. W. S.— Yes, Oattleya 

Moesue, but a poor form.- G. G. —8oldanella alpina- 

T. Me Alpine 1, Oymbidlum aloides; 2, Epidendram 
oochleatum.- T. O.— l-Houstonia cmrulea; 2, Ranun¬ 
culus amplexicaulis.- w. S. G. —Epidendram fragrans, 

a very ola species.- Ben. —Lilium potnponlum.- D.H. 

—Pol em oni um ooBruleum. Airedale. —Gladiolus Col¬ 
ville! albus. England. —The Lyre-flower (Dicentra 

(Dielvtra) spectabllis).- Robert Greening.— Pyrus Sorbus 

hybrids.- Dungarvan.— Hydrangea rosea.- Rev. C. 

Lunn. —1, Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra Ououllaria); 2, 
Saponaria calabrloa appatentiy, but poor speoimen; 8, Bend 

better speoimen.- Exmoor. —We should say that it is 

only a variety of the Common Yew, but please send a 

larger and older branch. - Cheine. — Ornithogalum 

nutans.- H. M .—Bougainvillea glabra.- H. G. Buck- 

man.— Trollius suropsaus.- Mrs. Loewy.— Unm a n thes 

DouglasL 


TO OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

We should!* glad if readers would remember that i ct 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Jason .—The Grapes sent are badly “ scalded.” Leave 
some air on the top of the vinery all night, and keep the 

pipes a little warm at the same time.- A.E. N.—'Sot very 

uncommon for Sweet Williams to have variegated foliage. 

Of no value.- M. E. G.—We should say that the Bose 

flowers will come all right presently. Probably the cause 

was the oold spring.- Edward Luck .—Apply to Mr. T. 

Smith, Daisy Hill, Newiy, Co. Down, Ireland.- Reader. 

—Letter received, but no Chrysanthemum-leaves.- 

A. Z>.—We should say the “ Geraniums ” have been over- 
watered. They will now with care grow out of it, as the 

weather is warm and settled.- Miss M. C. Harry .— 

Goose berry-caterpillars. There have been several notes 
on this matter in Gardknino within the last few weeks, 

and to these you should refer.-A furious.—The Vine- 

leaves, ha, sent are covered with “ thripe.” Fumigate fre¬ 
quently with Tobaooo, and well wash the leaves with soapy 
water. See that the air is kept moist in the vinery. We 
should be glad of more particulars as to management. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

AUTUMN CHICKENS. 

In selecting parent birds for pens to breed 
autumn chickens, I should consider hardiness of 
the first importance. The hen should be of the 
Dorking type, of mature age, and there should 
be no suspicion of unsounaness. I should not 
object to feather-legged specimens (provided 
they were not really pure-bred Cochins or 
Brahmas), for such fowls are usually very hardy, 
and are therefore likely to produce strong 
chicks. The best cocks for such hens are pure¬ 
bred Indian game; they weigh like lead, and 
are hardy. They have the power, too, of 
stamping their properties upon their o flap ring, 
and no chiokens would be more likely to 
survive a severe winter and command top prices 
next February and March than birds thus 
bred. They would be valuable in another 
way. Owing to their being hatched late in 
the year, they would not become very large, 
and on that account would be most valu¬ 
able to game-breeders for hatching purposes 
There is no necessity to consider laying qualities 
in the breeding of autumn chickens, for the 
majority of such chickens are never intended for 
layers ; and, besides this, chickens belonging to 
really good-laying strains require more care 
than usual in rearing, and are, therefore, not 
adapted for unseasonable weather such as we 
may expect when the days begin to shorten. 
The cocks, as I have already hinted, should be 
fresh, and it is all the better if they have been 
kept from hens throughout the spring. Every 
care should be taken of the March and April 
pullets. The festivities usually associated with 
Whitsuntide and the following week help to in¬ 
crease the demand for early chickens, and the 
breeder of many a promising batch of pullets can¬ 
not resist the tempting offers for such birds forth¬ 
coming on every hand. Such pullete, however, can¬ 
not be replaced at the same price which it cost to 
rear them. At the earliest moment they should 
be separated from the cockerels, and be sent 
to outlying fields or yards where they can be 
kept by themselves, and be kept steadily pro¬ 
gressing towards maturity. Do not feed too 
well, or early eggs will be the result, and the 
pullets will be less valuable in consequence. 
The cockerels and smaller pullets (which on no 
account should be kept for laying) ought to be 
pushed forward as fast as possible, for their 
room will be of great value just now. Give the 
birds plenty of shade, and take ©are that the 


water vessels dp no.t ejLand too much in the sun. 
Hot sunshine is, indeed, fatal to young chickens, 
but is more rapid in its effect upon duck¬ 
lings. The hatching of duck eggs is a trying 
business after the second week in this month, 
and is, therefore, best left alone, unless the 
breeder is anxious to show a good flock of ducks 
at Christmas. The largest profits made from 
duck-breeding are secured by those who send 
their birds to market in two months or there¬ 
abouts from the date they leave the shell. 
From this time onwards a gradual drafting of 
the surplus stock of all kinds should be made, 
in order to give more room to the young birds 
of the year. It is from the latter that the 
future profits are thrived, and the most fatal 
obstacle which lies in the way of such profits is 
| overcrowding .—Farm and Home. 


QUERIES. 

992. — Oat and poultry. — will someone kindly 
inform me whether I can kill a neighbour’s cat that has 
dons damage to my property and destroyed my poultry, 
or oan I culm damages from the owner of the oat?— 
J. R. M. 

993. — Food for fowls. —I have six Leghorn hens 
and one oook, also sixteen chickens, April hatched. The 
following is the food they have oonsumed from October 
16th to May 24th ; 9 stone Barley, 5 stone sharps, 9 stone 
Indian Corn, 3 stone Peas, 1 stone Poultry-meal, 1 stone 
bran. They get very lew scraps, hut t he ab ove amount 
seems rather extreme. Is that so ?— Amateur. 

REPLY. 

835.— Feeding fowls.—As worms would 
form the natural food of the fowls in a wild 
state, I doubt very much whether any harm can 
possibly arise from their rest. I do not believe 
at any rate that the worms are the cause of the 
falling-off in the number of eggs. My ex¬ 
perience goes to prove that hens kept in a state 
of confinement are sometimes rather erratic in 
their egg-supply, and I believe this occasionally 
arises from the fact that they eat their eggs. 
Two-year-old hens, too, are not generally as 
regular layers as birds a year younger, and 
this may apply to your case.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

REPLIES. 

837-—Parrot picking outita feathers. 

—The habit was undoubtedly acquired in con¬ 
sequence of the bird having eaten meat. Give 
it pieces of soft wood to gnaw, and do not give 
it bread soaked in coffee ; it is one of the very 
things that Dr. Russ, the great aviculturist, 
speaks strongly against. Dry crusts are whole¬ 
some, and pure water is necessary, but avoid 
messes.—A. G. Butler. 

940 .—Treatment of young Thrushes. 

—Few birds are easier to rear, provided that 
you keep clear of the finely-chopped or grated 
meat usually recommended. The latter tends 
to produce diarrhoea, which is followed by 
extreme weakness, resulting often in cramp ana 
death. A paste made of Oat-flour (called Fig- 
dust by comchandlers) and Pea-meal, such as is 
used for soups, will suffice. It should be mixed 
with water and given tolerably moist to young 
birds, but as they get older it may be mixed to 
about the consistency of dough, and a little 
pure water dropped into the bird’s mouth after 
each meal. Snails dropped into hot water, 
picked out of the shell like periwinkles and 
chopped up small are very good as a change of 
diet.— A. G. Butler. 


N QsideBing Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd.; post free, 84. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form, the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly vo lum e s. 
Pries, Is. 6d.; post pres. Is. 9d. Cample** set cf volumes of 
T hi Gardsn from its commencement to end of 1890, thirty - 
eight vole., price, cloth, A28 4*. 
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TRUES AND SHRUBS. 

GARDEN CONIFERS. 

How often, particularly in the vicinity of town*, 
do we find trees growing in places that are the 
opposite of suitable, both as regards their indi¬ 
vidual characters and the dimensions to which 
they ultimately attain. The Cedars, the Wel- 
lingtonia, the Araucaria, and such-like giants 
of the forest are those usually chosen for such 
generally cramped situations as are to be found 
in nine out of every ten of the town and suburban 
gardens, and where as many moderately-sized 
shrubs would hardly be provided with room for 
their perfect development. No doubt a great 
deal of this improper planting arises from ignor¬ 
ance on the part of the owner, whose knowledge 
of coniferous trees is limited, perhaps, to the 
words Fir and Pine, and who is also without 
any knowledge whatever as to the size to which 
trees attain. It may be well, therefore, to point 
.out that there are scores of highly ornamental 
coniferous trees suitable for planting where 
space is confined either in garden or lawn, and 
that by a careful selection from such almost any 
kind of ornamental planting may be taken in 
hand. This, if properly performed, will ulti¬ 
mately turn out a success and greatly minimise 
the existing evil of indiscriminate and unwise 
planting of trees, be they coniferous or hard- 
wooded, in positions that are the opposite of 
suitable for their requirements. Amongst the 
Retinosporas will be found quite a number 
of small and neat-growing Conifers, the typical 
plant, R. plumosa, being one of the finest, though 
perhaps not the showiest, for the two varie¬ 
gated varieties are peculiarly effective and 
pleasing, particularly K. plumosa aurea. This 
pretty Conifer seems pre-eminently adapted for 
planting where ground space is limited and other 
larger-growing trees would be out of place. 
Then it is of the simplest culture, readily pro¬ 
pagated, and perfectly hardy. R. obtusa, 
another average-sized species, is valuable for 
its depth of foliage tint, easy habit of growth, 
and simple requirements when brought under 
culture. R. pisifera succeeds well in peaty soil, 
and w'hen seen at its best is certainly a moat 
distinct and handsome small-growing Conifer. 
Amongst the Junipers might be picked out 
quite a number of handsome trees of small or 
medium size, and peculiarly suitable for the 
small lawn or ordinary garden. I know of no 
other Conifer that when suitably grown can equal 
Juniperus chinensis, but it must have a cool soil, 
and will not succeed at all where sand or gravel is 
present in quantity. Then the Frankincense 
Cedar (J. thurifera) is a very ornamental tree of 
rarely more than 30 feet in height, and one that 
is readily enough managed in any garden soil 
of ordinary quality. There are many others 
that could be named, such as the Savin (J. 
sabina) and its Tamarix-leaved variety (J. sabina 
t&mariscifolia), the Indian Juniper (J. recurva), 
the prettiest of its tiibe when grown under 
humid conditions as to soil and atmosphere; 
J. excelsa, and the well-known prickly Cedar 
(J. Oxycedrus). The 
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American Arbor-vitje (Thuja occidentalis) 
being of slow growth, and rarely more than 
20 feet high, as well as of somewhat upright 
habit, is a suitable Conifer for situations 
where ground space is confined. T. Ver- 
vaeneana is of a neater habit than T. occi¬ 
dentalis, with brighter foliage and seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 10 feet or 12 feet in height. It is of re¬ 
markably neat and pleasing appearance, and in 
consequence o£ the greatest value for the villa 
garden or lawn. Thujopsis borealis is another 
excellent small growing and bright-foliaged 
tree. It may exceed a score of feet in height, 
but only with us under very exceptional circum¬ 
stances. T. dolabrata is by far the best Conifer 
for confined grounds, it being of unusually 
distinct appearance aDd neat of growth, silvery 
on the under sides and deep lively green above. 
There is a variegated form, and it, too, for small 
spaces is a first-class evergreen tree. T. Stan- 
dishi grows to about the same size as the 
above, but is hardly so ornamental, although 
of great value for the purpose under consider¬ 
ation. The 

White Cedar (Cupressus thvoides) and its 
well marked varieties are all adapted for 
garden planting. They are of neat growth, 
bright of foliage, and succeed well in any rich 
vegetable or peaty soil. Generally C. Semper- 
virens and its variety fastigiata can be kept 
within sufficient bounds, so as to allow of 
them being used for almost any class of 
planting even where Bpace is a matter of first con¬ 
sideration. Cryptomeria elegans has few equals 
as a highly ornamental tree of small or medium 
growth. The bright foliage tint, augmented as 
it is by the wintry weather, renders it most con¬ 
spicuous, while as it is of free growth and less 
particular about soil than most of its fellows, it 
can in-reality be called the amateur’s Conifer. 
Pruning it bears w ith impunity, while it is readily 
propagated. The pendulous variety of the 
deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distich urn pen¬ 
dulum) can be recommended as one of the very 
best deciduous Conifers for planting in small 
grounds. It rarely exceeds 30 feet in height, 
while the branch-spread is, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, narrow in proportion to the height. Fitz- 
roya patagonica with its long cord-like spray is 
peculiarly suitable for planting in a sheltered 
and confined corner, but as it is somewhat 
tender, it should not be used in fully exposed 
situations. Nearly all the 
Yews are suitable for planting in small 
grounds, and should they ever exceed their 
allotted bounds may be cut back, as they stand 
pruning well. The yellow-berried Yew (Taxus 
baccata frnctu-aureo) deserves special attention, 
and so, from their peculiarly neat habit and 
foliage, do T. adpressa and the nearly allied T. 
brevifolia. Where Podocarpus andina will do, 
it should by all means be planted, being so dis¬ 
tinct and handsome a tree of low growth. 
Amongst the Spruces few are fitted for planting 
as garden trees, but several, from their low, 
dwarf growth, are fitted for the rock garden, 
such as Abies excelsa, pygmiea, clanbrasiliana, 
and horizontalis, all Conifers that rarely exceed 
a yard in height. The Golden Larch (L. 
Ksempferi) has been used with advantage for 
places such as we have in view. It is a pretty 


tree, with foliage in autumn of a deep-golden 
tint. These are a few low-growing Conifers 
suited for planting where ground is of small ex¬ 
tent, and mentioned here just to show that there 
is no need whatever for the two or three forest 
giants that we so commonly see in such places 
being constantly planted to the exclusion of all 
others. D. 

ORNAMENTAL APPLES. 

It might be asked, Are not all Apples orna¬ 
mental ? But the term is here used to distinguish 
between those Apples that are grown as orchai d 
fruits and those that, if we grow them at all, 
would be solely for ornament. Everywheie 
Apple-trees are glorious and beautiful when in 
blossom, and we cannot but regard the Apple 
as one of the finest and noblest of flowering trees. 
It is very strange, because we value it so highly 
for its fruit, that we do not give more considera¬ 
tion to its ornamental aspects, and use it when 
we are planting for adornment. We gladly give 
place to trees and shrubs not one quarter 
so beautiful because they come from the 
Andes or the Himalayas. But to return to the 
subject. If we are loth to plant Apple-trees 
that may give somewhat the appearance of the 
orchard, even then the beauty of the Apple- 
blossom should not be a thing unseen in our 
gardens. Pyrus spectabilis, the double-flowered 
Crab, from China, is a tree of the greatest 
beauty, and fit for large or small gardens. 11 
was introduced more than 100 years ago, and 
yet at the present day it is hardly to be met 
with, though, without a doubt, it is one of the 
finest flowering trees in existence. It grows 
about 20 feet high, makes a fine spreading head 
of branches, and flowers with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. The flowers are large, semi-double, and 
of a most delicate rosy colour. Not less pretty, 
and of the two better known and more popular, 
is the Japanese Crab (P. Malus floribundai. It 
blooms and fruits freely as a shrub, but it also 
attains tothedimensions of a small tree of exceed¬ 
ing grace and beauty, as the branches are long 
and slender, drooping sometimes to such an extent 
as to give the tree quite a w-ceping aspect. Its 
flowers are charming. They cluster along the 
shoots in great profusion, and are most showy 
in the bud state, as they are then of a bright- 
crimson hue. As they expand they become 
paler, passing gradually to a pretty pink shade. 
A second aspect of beauty appeals in autumn 
as the little, long-stalked fruits ripen, taking on 
rich rosy and golden hues. This tree ought not 
to be excluded from the smallest garden where 
trees and shrubs can be grown. It is ten times 
lovelier than many dreary-looking Conifers. 

The Siberian Crabs are of the same high 
merit. They are classed under P. Malus baccata. 
They make pretty small trees, bloom abundantly, 
and fruit freely. From America there comes a 
kind that should not be neglected—namely, 
P. coronaria. It is only to be rarely met in 
very old gardens. It was introduced more than 
150 years ago. It has large flowers of a pale- 
pink hue, with the additional charm of a 
delightful and sweet perfume. A pretty and 
most uncommon little Crab goes under the name 
of P. Toringo. It is a native of Japan, and is 
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most valuable for gardens. It hardly rises in 
stature to more than that of a spreading bush, 
with a distinctly, graceful habit. It dowers 
and fruits with great profusion, even in a very 
dwarf state. The flowers are generally white, 
but sometimes pink, as this species is variable. 
Others might be mentioned, but if those now 
enumerated alone were planted as extensively 
as they should be, having regard to their merits, 
we should not then see garden shrubberies so 
dull, dreary, and fruitless, whilst orchards and 
fruit gardens are so beautiful. How well such 
things as these are adapted for town gardens, 
public and private, and for parks, &c., much 
more so than evergreens, which linger for a few 
years and ultimately die. Trees, such as these, 
are safe from harm when deleterious influences 
prevail. A. H. 


boG.— 1 Treatment of Rhododendrons. 

—If you ca # n be sure of only removing the 
suckers that spring from the stock on which the 
plant was grafted you may cut them away at 
once ; but the colour of the foliage and the habit 
of growth of some of the choice kinds are so 
much alike the one used for a stock to graft on, 
tfiat unless you are quite sure that you know 
which are suckers and which are not you had 
better leave them until the plants come into 
flower next year. For many years I had charge 
of a choice collection, and although I knew the 
different sorts pretty well, I made it a point of 
going over the whole of the plants every ye«r 
while they were in bloom, and cutting away any 
suckers that I could detect. From the informa¬ 
tion you send I should be inclined to risk a 
little and cut away at once the shoots that you 
think come from the original stock, as they are 
doing injury to the growth of the better variety. 
-.J. (’. C. 


-In the case of grafted plants all shoots which spring 

from below where the grafts were inserted should be cut 
away when noticed. This is the only way in which there 
could beany general reversion to the inferior variety.—E.H. 

-These require attending to yearly at flowering time, 

to remove any shoots that may have grown from the stock 
below the graft. Suckers will come out of the ground, 
and shoots from the stock above ground ; but all of them 
should be removed. The careful gardener will wrench 
them out at the base, long before they have time toflow’er. 
— I. D. E. 

bii- 2 . — Syringa not flowering. — The 

poverty of the soil and the want of sun are no 
doubt the causes of the plant not flowering. 
The roots of the Chestnut-tree have no doubt 
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Conservatory. 

Heliotropes grown as standards, with 2-feet or 3-feet 
stems, are useful for their perfume, and a plant trained 
on a back wall or up a pillar will be a pleasant feature all 
summer and well into the autumn ; and the more it is cut 
from the better if a succession of flowers are required. A 
plant or two of the Scented Tobacoo (Nicotiana affinis) will 
give it a delicious perfume as the evening approaches. 
Humea elegans is an old-fashioned plant with a peculiar 
aromatic fragrance, useful in the conservatory when well 
grown, and also planted in the garden. Lilies will now be a 
special feature. L. Harrisi brought on without forcing will 
be charming ; auratum and others will also be coming on. 
They make a charming group placed thinly and filled in 
with Ferns. Coleuses are not much grown now", and a few 
of the best-coloured varieties will be useful to give colour. 
Hardwooded plants standing outside will require daily 
looking over to make sure none are suffering for want of 
water; a very little neglect will lead to great mischief 
being done. Azaleas and Heaths that require repotting 
should be seen to at once. Pot very firmly, using only the 
best fibrous peat and sand. Water very carefully after 
pitting, and do not pot anything when the ball is 
duBt-dry. At this season, when the weather is dry, the 
potting-soil often gets dry—too dry, in fact, for use ; in 
such cases it should be damped a few hours before requir¬ 
ing to be used. Plant out Salvias, Eupatoriums, Ac., to 
make growth, and then to he lifted in autumn ; the long 
shoots must be pruned and pinched back to make the plants 
dense and bushy. Genistas will require similar attention 
in cutting back young shoots. Remove faded flowers and 
dead leaves from all plants daily, and see that all dirty 
leaves are cleaned with the sponge and soapy water. 
Water dry spots in borders. Roses planted out will re¬ 
quire liberal supplies of nourishment: liquid-manure may 
be given freely now to all plants which have filled their 
pots with roots. Young plants of Hahrothamnus elegans 
and others, if planted out in a sunny position in the open 
air and lifted again in September, will be full of blossoms all 
winter. They are very pretty trained os standards with 
3-feet stems, with a cloud of weeping shoots falling away 
from the top. The planting-out system helps in the fur¬ 
nishing of the heads. 

The North House. 

This house will be valuable now for many plants, espc* 
cially those in blossom, or just come to the flowering 
stage, as the opening blossoms may have full light on 
the north side of a wall without the glass being darkened 
by shading. Complaints are often made of the uselessness 
of conservatories in bad aspects, and so far as regards 
growing plants in, especially in winter, the complaint is 
well founded ; but from the beginning of June till the end 
of September the north house may, if desired, be kept 
very gay. Fuchsias do exceedingly well in the north 
house after June sets in. Gloxinias, Achimenes, and many 
other flowering plants will also be equally at home during 
the bright summer weather. Grapes have been grown in a 
north house in fine summers. But it is not so much in the 
growth of olanta as in the keeping of the blossoms that a 
north house shows its value. One can obtain the most 
genial conditions for prolonging the blooming period of 
plants without the bother and expense of blinds. 

Cold Frames and Pits. 


exhausted the soil as well as using up the 
moisture the Syringa should get. If you could 
out away a few of the branches from the Horse 
Chestnut-tree to let in more sun, and top-dress 
the roots of the Syringa with a good thickness 
of rotten manure and soil mixed together, no 
doubt the vigour of the plant would return, and 
with it the usual number of flowers.—J. C. C. 


Which way should plant rows 
run? —The following considerations, in my 
mind, tend to throw doubt on the generally 
accepted opinion that these should run north 
and south. In the middle of the day, when the 
power of the sun is the greatest, every plant 
except the one at the south end of the row is 
shaded by its neighbour, whilst a large propor¬ 
tion of the direct rays of the sun is worse than 
wasted, as it is chiefly expended in unduly 
raising the temperature of the soil and depriv¬ 
ing it of- its moisture. At six o’clock in the 
morning and evening, when the sun throws its 
shadows across the rows, these shadows being 
much longer than at the middle of the day, the 
plants in the row's must be proportionately 
wider apart to prevent one rank shading each 
other. In early spring, when the soil requires 
Wanning, the young plants are not large enough 
to shade the soil much ; but later on. when it is 
considered good practice to mulch the surface of 
the soil to keep it moist and cool, it is difficult 
to understand how the sun shining on the soil 
can act beneficially.— L. C. K. 

fiu.— Applying soapy water to plants.— 
Excepting for the destruction of aphides no good is gained 
by pouring the water over the leaves, as it would leave a 
sediment on them, and which is difficult to remove. If 
the appearance of this is of no consequence it will do no 
harm.—S. P. 


- I often syringe plants of various kinds with soap¬ 
suds. It has a cleansing effect, and is stimulating to the 
root9. If very strong dilute it with rain-water.—E. H. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 


the best manner, and 
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These are the places for bringing on young stock < f 
Cyclamens. Primulas. Cinerarias, Begonias, and mam 
other useful things for autumn and winter blooming. The 
Roses propagated by root-grafting, or from cuttings taken 
from forced plants, will be coming on now in cold frames, 
and as soon as well established can be moved to beds in 
open ground. Young plants of Amaryllis, Clivias, See., 
will do better now in cold pits than in dry, sun-heated 
houses. The atmospheric moisture must be regulated 
according to the conditions of the weather. During the 
past w-eek, with the bright sunshine penetrating every¬ 
where, a good deal of w’ater has been required, and a thin 
shade over the glass surfaces, sheltering tender leaves and 
blossoms, has been a great help. 

Stove. 

Now that the cold winds, w'hich up to the beginning of 
June, more or less, prevailed, have, I hope, departed, 
more air can safely be given, even to stove plants. Any 
kind of plant grown constantly in a close, steamy atmos¬ 
phere gets out of condition sooner than where there is a 
sufficient circulation to keep the atmosphere in a constant 
condition of change. Shade to a certain extent there must 
be, of course, but the shade should be removed as soon as 
possible after the sun goee under a cloud, and as early in 
the afternoon as the plants can bear the full light. Shade 
is useful to temper the hot Bimshine ; but there must be 
no excess. Moisture in the atmosphere is of prime neces¬ 
sity for stove plants, and during the past week I have 
found it necessary during the day-time to keep the floor 
flooded. In the management of stove plants there are 
many details which cannot be set dow n in writing—a short 
weekly note—but which are of great importance : mov¬ 
ing plants from one position to another, so that the light 
may fall on the other side, is valuable. Eucharis Lilies, 
or a part of the stock, may be moved to a cool-house to 
ripen the growth. These should never be altogether dried 
off, as, being evergreen, too much drying will weaken 

gTOWth. 

Window Gardening. 

One of the objects of outside window' gardening, where 
boxes are used, should be to cover the front of the box—to 
hide it, in fact, with overflowing grow'th. For this purpose 
Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums,’’ Double-flowered Nasturtiums, 
Lobelias of a creeping habit, Creeping Jenny, Ac., are em¬ 
ployed. In windy districts a wire should be run round the 
box, and the plants tied to the wire. Plenty of water 
must be given in dry, hot weather ; and as soon as the 
roots have taken possession of the soil liquid-manure 
should be given also. Indoors there will be plentv of 
flowers—Tuberous Begonias, including the old variety, 
Weltoniensis, which in some districts is extensively grown 


* In cold or northern districts the operations ref tired 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


in cottage windows; Hydrangeas, Kalosanthes coccinea, 
Scented Tobacco, and Plumbago capensis are all useful 
room plants. Carnations are sometimes grown in pots, 
and such varieties as Gloire de Nancy are useful and easily 
grown. Those who purchased seedling Primulas and 
Cinerarias should get in their plants; and if small they 
will be better pricked out in frames or boxes till strong 
enough to place in single pots. Cyclamens are some¬ 
times purchased when small for growing on. For those 
whose requirements are small this plan is quite as econo¬ 
mical as raising the stock at home. The cool-frame is the 
best place for these now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Keep the hoe going for the double purpose of mitigating 
drought and keeping down weeds. Mulch and water all 
moisture-loving plants, but the watering must he efficiently 
done. A mere dribble is worse than useless. As soon os 
the Daisies in the turf have got through their blooming 
the Grass-box may be taken from the mowing machine, 
and the cut Grass scattered. Already I notice some law’ns 
are burning up with the effect of the hot sunshine of the 
past fortnight, and it looks at present as if we are in for a 
not summer. The English Irises are very beautiful now, 
and so are the Persian Ranunculi; both will be better 
mulched with old manure and the soil moistened. Toma¬ 
toes are later in starting this season, but they are well on 
the way now. They will benefit from having some old 
manure placed round them, and liquid-manure may be 
given to strengthen their growth. The Pampas Grass 
also may be helped in the same way. As soon as the Lilacs 
go out of flower give what pruning is necessary. By 
pruning now we need not lose a crop of flowers, as there 
i9 time for the new wood to ripen. Other flowering 
deciduous shrubs, such as the Philadelphus, may lie 
treated in the same manner. There will be a good deal of 
work now in the flower garden recently planted to peg 
down and regulate growth. All tall-growing things, such 
as Delphiniums, Phloxes, Ac., must be slaked. Let the 
ties be loose enough for growth. 

Fruit Garden. 

If it is intended to plant out the Strawberry-plants 
which have been forced, attention should be given to ihe 
matter at once, and after planting thoroughly soak with 
water and mulch with gooa manure. The time is close at 
hand now when the runners for early forcing next year 
should be looked after. Some cultivators select the best 
early runners on young plants left for the production of 
runners only, and layer them into small pots. Others 
layer them into the fruiting-pots at once, the lost plan 
giving the least trouble ; and another way I have often 
practised is to put down small heaps of very rich soil 
among the plants at intervals, and peg the runners on to 
it. This answers very well, and the plants can be lifted 
with balls and transferred to fruiting-pots at once. Where 
the shoots are very much crowded on trained Pear and 
Apple-trees, it is a good plan to go over them now and 
thin out some of the young shoots, pulling them out from 
the base. This is a better plan than shortening back by- 
and-bye. Plums may be spurred back, the leaders and 
other shoots necessary to fill vacant spaces to be laid in 
with nails and shreds* or ties. The last week or two of 
sunny weather has had a beneficial effect upon all fruits 
growing under glass. Peaches, Grapes, and Melons have 
made very rapid progress, and where the ventilation and 
atmospheric humidity has been well looked after the red- 
spider has had no opening left for it. During a spell or 
hot weather flooding the paths of Peach-houses and 
vineries about mid-day keeps the atmosphere genially 
moist. A dry, parched atmosphere is always bad. 

Vegetable Garden. 

What a glorious time this has been for Cucumber 
growers with good roomy houses and who have kept 
out the parched outside air, but saturating the atmosphere 
inside with moisture! It is marvellous how rapidly 
Cucumbers can be grown where there are heat, moisture, 
and shade in the rightproportionB. Frequent top-dressings 
are very beneficial The bright weather has also infused a 
little spirit into the growers of outside Tomatoes, who are 
hoping for the good sunny weather to compensate for the 
cold, wet post seasons. The plants outside are looking 
well, and must have frequent attention in the removal of 
side shoots, tying, Ac. Where the plants are not mulched 
keep a loose surface over the roots. See that all Peas are 
mulched with good manure on thirsty soils ; but litter or 
short Grass—in fact, anything that will conserve the mois¬ 
ture-will be beneficial. French Beans may still be planted, 
but any further plantings of Peas had better be confined 
to the second early or early kinds. If we get a warm 
autumn the Marrows may do, but it is not often that 
Marrow Peas pay for the ground they occupy w’hen sown 
after the middle* of June. I have often had good second 
crops from Ne Plus Ultra, Huntingdonian, and other of 
the best Marrow' Peas when suitably nourished with mulch¬ 
ing, and all the pods kept gathered as soon os fit for use. 
Another bar to extended productiveness is thick sowing; 
it is very rare for crowded plants to do much after the 
first outburst of blossom. Celery may go out now, and 
Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Endives, Radishes. 
Ac., must have attention. It is of no use sowing salad 
plants of any kind in poor, hungry land, it will be a waste 
of seed and labour. 1 heard a man complaining of his 
Radishes the other day, but Radishes on poor land must 
be a failure in dry- weather. E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

I do not think the value of half-hardy annuals, as a class 
for ihe decoration of town gardens, is sufficiently recog¬ 
nised. The entire tribe, including Stocks, China Asters, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, French and African Marigolds, 
Ac., succeed remarkably well even in the smokiest localities. 
1 have had quite as fine Stocks, and Asters too, in the very 
heart of London as I have ever seen any where; and Petunias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, and a few others also do wonder¬ 
fully well when treated in the same manner. With fresh 
seed carefully saved from a good strain, and a moderately 
warm house or pit in which to raise plants of the above in 
the spring, there is not the slightest need to keep a lot of 
“ bedding stuff” over the winter in order to have a gay 
town garden when the summer comes; for an equally 
good, if not actually superior, display may be obtained 
with much less cost and trouble by the judicious use of 
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th« foregoing. The majority—Stocks and Asters in par¬ 
ticular—require to he sown moderately early in March or 
the beginning of April, in a gently heated house or pit, 
though Zinnias and Phlox Drummondi succeed best when 
brought along in as natural a manner as possible, and all 
must be pricked off singly and planted out directly they 
become sufficiently strong. Petunias, Verbenas, and 
Lobelias should be started earlier—in February, if possible 
—and require rather more warmth, but not too much. 
The chief requisites are a rich mellow soil and a liberal 
supply of moisture, liquid-manure being preferable to 
&“,£; ter d ' ,nn e later stages, in dry weather. 
Begonias may be used in lieu of the universal “ Geraniums” 
with, under ordinary circumstances, excellent effect, and 
the expense and trouble of keeping the greenhouse fires 
going during the depth of the winter thus avoided, or, if 
desired, the house may be filled with winter and spring- 
flowering plants, such as Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
and so forth. A packet of Cineraria seed may now be 
obtained and sown, though to obtain small plants to bloom 
in April any time next month will do. It is not too soon, 
also, to make a sowing of the large-flowered Herbaceous 
t alceolanas if good-sized plants are wanted, and these are 
much more effective than small ones. Both should be 
sown in well-drained pans of light rich sandy soil, and kept 
™ • “°' 8t ’ and shaded until the plants become strong 
enough to handle. Seedling Begonias (Tuberous) are 
growing fast now, and should be potted offsingly orplanted 
out as soon as possible. * B (j r, 

THE OOMINQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts Jrom a garden diary from June, 2 5th 
to July 2nd. 

Pegged down Verbenas, Heliotropes, Petunias, &c The 
blossoms have been picked off Calceolarias, as I do not 
want the flowers yet, and this will give the plants time to 
get strong, " here families do not leave town till the mid- 

r m r?d ° f ^ U,y \ fc 18 a J good P Ian to P inch the blossoms 
off bedding plants in order to have a good show of bloom 
when the garden is required to be at its best. Of course 
where the family are always at home, the plants mav be 
aHowed to flower. Calceolarias and Violis have been 
mulched with old hot-bed manure, reduced almost to 
mould. Watering has been done where necessary, but I 
never water “Geraniums ” as if good plants are put out 
they make growth enough in good land without watering • 
but the surface is always kept loose by hoeing. This 
checks evaporation, and keeps the soil where the 
roots are working in a cool state. The engine is now used 
freely among Peach and other fruit-trees on south walls 
and it the weather continues dry the trees will be watered 
at the root, and a mulch of charred refuse which has been 
passed through a coarse sieve will be placed on the sur- 
,ac «- *. fi " d t-? 118 better than manure for stone fruits 

Finished thinning late Grapes, and top-dressed border^ 
w ith patent silicate manure, watering it in with the hose 
All laterals are removed weekly. Ventilation is given not 
later than 6.30 on bright mornings, opening the top venti¬ 
lators just a little at first, and giving more air as the warmth 
of the sun increases. Fruits of “ W aterloo ” Peaches wen- 
gathered from trees only moderately forced on the first of 
June. Alexander followed close in the same houee, and will 
be succeeded by Hale's Early and Early York. Potted on 
a large batch of K V. Raspail Scarlet “ Geranium ” for win- 
ter blooming. They are placed on a coal-ash bed in the 
open air, all flowers to be picked off till September. Cut 
back Lilacs which have done blooming and which had begun 
to get straggling. Removed dead blossoms from masses of 
G " e " t and Japanese Azaleas. How beautiful a mass of the 
old Yellow Azalea pontica has been in a sheltered position ’ 
The fragrance could be distinguished all over thegarder ‘ 
Planted mit more Celery, chiefly red and pink kinds, 

. shaded with branches laid across the trenches, and well 
supplied with water. Watered a newly-laid down lawn with 
the hose. Where there is a good supply of water easily 
applied, garden alterations can be carried on all summer if 
desired. Watered newly-planted shrubs. Planted out 
more Leeks m shallow’ trenches. Finished earthing up 
late Potatoes. Looked over Tomatoes to remove side 
shoots, train, &c. Pricked out seedling Pansies. Shifted 
on Poinsettias. Layered runners of Strawberries for 
eiu-ly forcing Sowed Coleworts. Thinned Chicory to 
S lnch ® 8 "Part; ‘Shifted on Bouvardias, and placed in a cold 
pit. Shifted into large pots Tree-Carnations for winter 
blooming. Lifted Tulip bulbs which have done flowering 
a " d Pj ared "? a C0Ql . airyshed to complete ripening. Filled 
the beds with spare bedding plants in mixture to make 
the place bright and supply flowers for cutting Tut 

SS K. W n C hr a dry Mo98 haa pKced on 
the tops of the Dahlia stakes to trap earwigs. Watered 
beds of Roses with liquid-manure from a farmyard tank 
Chrysanthemums are now for the most part in their 
flowering-pots ranged in lines, and well staked so that 
the wind cannot do any damage, room for free access being 
secured to water, syringe, &c., and to attend to the regu¬ 
lation of their growth. Repotted Auriculas and placed 
them in cold-frames in a cool, shady position, standing 
the pots on a layer of fresh coal-ashes. Gave free ventila¬ 
tion to Melons, and kept the lateral growth thin. 


any heat will be required in the greenhouse ; but 
for the later flowering section a genial tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. must be maintained. 
—J. G. W.___ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL POPPIES. 

The Perennial Poppies, by the continued efforts 
of our florists, have now become most bril¬ 
liant and beautiful garden flowers. The 
two most popular species are the Iceland and 
Oriental species. They have given rise to a 
great many beautiful forms, and in the orien- 
tale section especially, in the advent of Blush 
Queen, we have a new strain capable of eventu¬ 
ally producing something rich and startling. 
Much the same may be said about the annual 
species. All our beautiful varieties have been 
developed from the common field Poppies. 
P. somniferum, the Opium Poppy, has given 
us some of the most beautiful and grotesque 
forms of flowers to be found in the garden, while 
the French varieties, supposed to have origi¬ 
nated from a cross between P. Rhieas and P. 
somniferum, are among the most showy of our 
border annuals. The annuals, no less than 
the perennials, are amenable to ordinary garden 
culture, and should be treated exactly like other 
hardy annuals, being sown where they are to 



922.— Chrysanthemums in pots.— You 

do not say whether your plants belong to the 
early or late-flowering class. If to the latter 
April is rather late for good results. This sec¬ 
tion must have a long season of growth. The 
compost named is good. Wherever the pots 
are filled with roots repot the plants into the 
flowering size—9-inch. When these in turn are 
well matted with roots give weak liquid-manure- 
water, with an alternate dose of soot-water. Be 
careful in securing the shoots to stakes, as the 
winds are generally very high in the autumn. 
The plants must remain in the open fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun till the first week in October 
If you are growing such varieties as Lady Sel- 
borne, James Salter, Alexander Dufour ~ ' 

Digitized by 


White Poppies. 


flower about the end of March or beginning of 
April, thinning out the seedlings when the young 
plants can be handled. Those taken out if 
managed carefully may be replanted in another 
part of the border or in beds, after which they 
should be well watered. In addition to the above- 
mentioned annuals, P. pavoninum, P. hetero- 
phyllum, and P. armeniacum will be found 

rlpnirlo/l a/>nniaif,'nna D 1: f :_ _ A. 
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which so much has been said, is certainly not so 
showy nor yet souseful as is our native P. dubium. 
Of the perennial species, which will be found 
almost indispensable forrock work, &c., P. pilosum 
is a native of Bithynia and Mount Olympus, and 
is known in gardens under the names of spicatum 
and Heldreichi. The former name ought to repre¬ 
sent a distinct species, allied, however, to 
P. pilosum, but the latter, which is described by 
Boissieur as a variety, seems to differ so little 
from the type as to be practically useless in 
gardens. P. pilosum is a really striking and 
useful plant, a continuous bloomer, continuing 
all through the summer and autumn months. 
The leaves are almost entire and densely hairy 
or pilose on both sides. It is readily increased 
by division and seeds. P. nudicaule (the Iceland 
Poppy) ia an extremely useful garden plant. It 
is dwarf, like P. alpinum, and in groups makes 
extremely showy beds or patches on the mixed 
border. The flowers vary from yellow to rich- 
orange in the variety miniatum, and pure-white 
in album (see illustration). It is easily raised 
from seed, and may also be divided, but this 


does not always answer. P. orientale and its 
varieties are the handsomest and most brilliant 
of all Poppies. The variety bracteatum is 
larger and more brilliant than the type. A 
great many new varieties have been raised 
lately, some of which are exquisite in form and 
gorgeous in colouring. The only fault to be 
found with P. orientale is its dying down in late 
summer and autumn. It then gives a dirty, 
ragged appearance .to the bed or border, which 
is always unsightly, and if cut away leaves a 
big gap. The only way to deal with a plant of 
this description is to plant it directly behind a 
dense mass of Dwarf Evergreens or something 
that keeps its leaves until late autumn. It may 
also be planted with good results on sunny 
banks among mixed shrubs, &c., where it may 
display all its beauty without showing its un¬ 
tidiness afterwards. P. lateritium resembles 
dwarf or weak forms of P. orientale, and is very 
useful for the rockery. P. atlanticum is also a 
useful rock plant with brick-red flowers and 
finely-cut leaves. It flowers all through the 
summer and forms dwarf tufts of brilliant green. 

_ D. 

863.— Cropping a new garden.— For 

filling the flower-beds, as the season is so far 
advanced, I think you must trust principally to 
bought plant 8 of half hardy annuals, such as 
China Asters, French Marigolds, Gaillardias, 
and Ten-week Stocks. Chrysan¬ 
themum coronaria is a very pro¬ 
fusely-flowering plant, and if 
kept free from dead blooms will 
be showy for months. Nastur¬ 
tiums may yet be sown ; a few of 
the taller-growing ones mixed 
with Tropaeolum canaricnse, and 
trained over upright, branching 
sticks, will make a pretty variety 
amongst the low-growing plants, 
if possible, make a little seed-bed 
with nice fine soil, and sow in 
drills some Wallflowers, Snap/- 
dragons, Sweet Williams, Colum¬ 
bines, Perennial Lupines, Prim¬ 
roses, and Polyanthuses, so as to 
have a little stock of plants for 
your garden another year ; also 
set “slips' 5 of Tufted Pansies at 
once if you can get them. In 
September plant Evergreens, and, 
later on, Roses and deciduous- 
flowering shrubs and get in a 
nice selection of herbaceous pe¬ 
rennials for another year.—S. E. 

840 —German Scabious. 
—It is best to sow the seed not 
earlier than July 1st in the open. 
They arc soon up. Prick out 
into nursery-beds when large 
enough, which should be about 
August 15th. These seedlings 
will then not bloom the same 
year, but winter well. If sown earlier, they 
will bloom in the late autumn, and if they 
do you will lose nearly all your plants. I 
have grown these charming flowers in Kent 
for the last five years, and find they invariably 
never come again after having once been in 
flower, so I should most decidedly class it as a 
biennial. I may now mention it is as well to 
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1st of October to get established before the 
frosts come.— Lew Cross. 

968.— Outdoor Carnations.— If there are 
wireworms in the soil most likely that is the 
reason the plants have gone off suddenly. It is 
difficult to get at these pests to the Carnation, 
but when a plant is seen to be withering 
examine the underground stem, and it will there 
be found feeding. Slices of Carrots or Potatoes 
put on the end of sticks and frequently examined 
may get rid of some. Continue to put Rhubarb 
or Cabbage-leaves on the ground, and examine 
them every morning. The slugs ought to be 
destroyed as well as the wireworms.—J. D. E. 

953.— Plant for a shaded border.— 

There will be, I fear, great difficulty in getting 
anything to grow in a border that is shaded by 
Yew-trees. It is not so much the effect of the 
shade as the roots of the trees in the soil. Your 
only chance of getting anything to grow in the 
border is to cut off all the roots down to a good 
depth—say 3 feet from the stems—and after 
taking out the old soil and filling the space up 
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with fresh earth to plant Green Ivy and train it 
over the surface. You might grow’ flowers in 
the border if you cut back the roots every 
winter. But there are not many fiow’ering plants 
that will thrive in the immediate vicinity of a 
Yew-tree.—J. C. C. 

-If St. John’s Wort has failed there is not much 

chance for anything hut the Irish Ivy. Cannot something 
be done in the way of adding good soil to give the plants 
a start? Periwinkles generally grow well under Yew- 
trees.—E. H. 

950.— Treatment of Golden Feather- 
edging. —These plants are frequently raised 
from seeds, but sometimes by cuttings. The 
latter]method produces the more regularly-sized 


fine the moisture about the roots and give them 
a fresh stimulus, as they will quickly come to 
the surface for the rich stuff you place there, 
and at the end of the first year you may reason¬ 
ably hope to see an improvement in the growth 
of the plants to which the dressing is applied. 
Do not be persuaded to spread the droppings 
thinly at first over the whole space, but do the 
work thoroughly piece by piece as the materials 
come to hand.—J. C. C. 

- Nothing is needed in addition to the 

manure for adding to the growth of the trees 
named. In both instances a mulching 3 inches 
thick of the manure may, with advantage, be 



Cabbage “ Red Dutch.” Engraved from a photograph 6ent by Mr. J. Mayle, 
124, Parliament street, Derby. 


plants. It makes a very neat edging, but the 
plants can be kept in order without the use of 
the shears. The fingers only should be used to 
deftly pick out the centres of the shoots, which 
will cause a dwarf, bushy growth.—J. D. E. 

-Do not clip the Golden Feather with the shears, 

Pinch back the large leaves with the finger and thumb. 
It does not look so harsh and rough as when clipped. In 
other words, the outline is softer and pleasanter to look 
upon.—E. H. 

897.— Marguerite Carnations. — The 

best time to sow’ the seed of these is in February 
(under glass), transplant end of March, and put 
out in the open the end of April. They w’ill com¬ 
mence flowering first week in August, and if 
treated liberally with liquid-manure will continue 
blooming profusely till late in the autumn, when 
they can be lifted and put in large pots in a 
cool greenhouse, and will then flower pretty W'ell 
all through the winter. They like a stiff loamy 
soil. The seeds can be sown also in June and 
July, and when the plants are strong enough 
pot off into 4-inch pots, and treat them as green¬ 
house plants. In this w’ay they will commence 
blooming w’hen the others are over, and do well 
all the winter until late spring. With a little 
experience blooms of these sweet-scented Car¬ 
nations can be had almost all through the year. 
—Joseph Lambert. 

954.—Trailing plants for Iron pillars.— If 

flowering plants are required, the various forms of Honey¬ 
suckles, as Lonicera braehypoda, L. aureo reticulata, or L. 
semperflorens, are good. ‘Escallonia macrantha or Gloire 
de Dijon Rose would look pretty. Virginian Creeper, Ivy 
R.egueriana, or Garrya elliptic* would also be good for the 
purpose.—S. P. 

964.— Stable manure in the garden. 

—You may make good use of the horse-drop¬ 
pings, although there is no straw to mix with 
them, and as you are anxious to improve the 

rowth of the shrubs, your idea of using the 

roppings as a top-dressing for them is a good 
one ; but it will be all the better if you can mix 
with them about one-third of good garden soil. 
I advise you to collect the manure into a heap 
once a week, and after mixing the earth with it, 
lay it on the border of the surface 6 inches thick, 
as far away from the stem of the shrubs as the 
branches extend. Any less thickness will soon 
dry up at this time of year and be comparatively 
useless ; but the qutotitj^T^f co itofeiJijjjHll con- 


laid on the surface at once ; it encourages sur¬ 
face-roots, and at the same time conserves the 
moisture in the soil to the benefit of the trees 
during the summer. In the case of the Laurels 
an additional 2 inches thickness of the manure 
may be forked lightly into the soil about the 
plants any time during October, but not in the 
case of the Azaleas.—S. P. 

- Put it in a heap and let it decay for a 

year, when it will be in splendid condition for 
choice shrubs, &e. ; but take care it does not 
become overheated when in the heap. Another 
way is to spread it out thinly in the sun, or in a 
dry and airy shed until thoroughly dry and 
sweet, when it may be used at once to almost 
anything with good results. A very little lime 
may be advantageously added w hen using it.— 
B. C. R. 

963.— Peat-Moss-manure. — This some¬ 
times, but not often, produces a nasty brown 
fungus when dug into the ground. I have used it 
constantly for about ten years, and do not find 
much mischief from this cause. I think only 
twice in that time have I had the infliction of 
the fungus. It will do to make a hot-bed, and 
should oe mixed w’ith leaves of Oak-trees by 
preference, but any tree leaves answer for the 
purpose. It heats too violently if left to itself, 
and the violent heat as rapidly subsides. — 
J. D. E. 

- I have never seen any fungus, to speak of, result 

from this material. Manure of ail descriptions pro¬ 
duces a little fungus at times, hut in this respect this 
is no worse than others. When moderately fresh it makes 
a good hot-bed, but for this peat is hardly equal to good 
straw-manure.—B. C. R. 


I 943.— Insuring greenhouses.— If you 

\ only want to insure your greenhouses against 
fire you will have no difficulty in effecting an 
insurance with any office that deals in that kind 
of business. You will, however, have to pay a 
higher premium than for any other ordinary 
building. Why this should be so I cannot 
understand. I demurred to this at first, and the 
only reason I could get for having to pay a 
higher premium on this class of buildings was 
that in case of a fire the salvage would be of 
little, if anv, value.—J 0. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SOME GOOD CABBAGES. 

The following Cabbages are excellent in every 
way, and for general use, I think, they cannot 
be surpassed. Ellam’s Dwarf Spring is first- 
rate for spring cutting, and is of delicious 
flavour. It may be too small to satisfy some, 
but then it can be planted much more closely 
than some other kinds, and as much or more 
produce can be cut from the ground occupied by 
it as by large sorts. Mein’s No. 1 is larger than 
the preceding, also later, and is an excellent 
variety for early use, of good quality, and forms 
a good succession to Ellam’s ; while succeeding 
it comes Perfection (Dickson’s), a very fine 
variety, distinct in foliage, turning in quickly, 
and producing large, solid hearts, which, unlike 
those of many large kinds, are of a most delicate 
and pleasant flavour. Winningstadt (seepage 228) 
is a very superior old sort for late use, not so 
generally grown as it should be. It stands the 
autumn rains without heart-splitting better than 
any other kind I know of, and for table quality 
it is not easily excelled in its season. For 
pickling purposes there is nothing to beat a good 
strain of the Red Dutch Cabbage (figured on this 
page) and the Red Early Erfurt is a valuable small 
variety, turning in earlier than the Red Dutch. 


955.— Cropping a kitchen garden — 

It all depends upon the weather experienced 
during the autumn whether late Peas sown at 
the end of the month would be a success or not, 
but it is well worth a trial. As to varieties to 
grow, it would be wise to depend upon both 
early and late sorts—William I. and Ne Plus 
Ultra. The latter is the best of all late Peas, 
but should this fail the other might succeed. 
Sow them in the sunniest part of the garden. A 
row of late Celery would be useful. If the 
space is limited a double row T can be tried—say 
put the plants 10 inches apart in the trench. 
Winter Spinach sow the first week in August, 
Winter Turnip or “ Chirk Castle ” sow at 
the same time. Giant Rocca or White Spanish 
Onions, sown about the 10th of the same 
month, would come in useful for pulling green 
during the winter, or for culinary use 
early in the spring before those from spring 
sowings are ready. A good stock of w’inter 
green vegetables should be got in as early as 
possible on deeply-dug but not heavily-manured 
land. Brussels Sprouts—imported, if small, 
button-like sprouts are preferred to the larger 
exhibition size—is a good sort to grow. Cot¬ 
tagers’ Kale and Green Scotch Kale should not 
be omitted, as these two stand the winter the 
best of anything. Savoys, too, are useful, 
Drumhead being the most suitable to grow. Of 
Broccoli, Michaelmas White, Sutton’s Mam 
moth, and Leamington will give a supply until 
June. Early in July a pinch of Ellam’s Early 
Cabbage should be sown to produce heads at 
Easter the following year. If Summer Cabbages 
are desired, sow Enfield Market the first week 
in August, planting both out as soon as ready, 
the latter in rows 18 inches wide, the plants 
10 inches apart. This distance enables every 
other Cabbage to be cut early, and thus a saving 
of space. Ellam’s Cabbage can be planted in 
rows 15 inches apart, the plants 10 inches. 
Lettuce to stand the winter should be sown 
about the middle of August. Black-seeded 
Bath is the best Cos, Hammersmith the most 
serviceable Cabbage variety. Endive may be 
sown the first week in August. Batavian is the 
hardiest kind standing the winter out-of-doors 
without any protection.—S. P. 

-The end of June is too late to plant late 

Marrow Peas ; but Early Peas might be planted 
for a late crop. William the First and Ameri¬ 
can Wonder will bear w’ell if liberally treated. 
An early kind of French Bean may be planted 
in a sunny position. Turnips, Lettuces, Celery, 
Endive, Brussels Sprouts, Autumn Cauliflowers, 
Savoys, and, later on, Winter Spinach, Onions, 
and Cabbages for spring.—E. H. 

967.— Fungus in a Cucumber-frame. 
—The safest plait to destroy the fungus will be 
to stir up with a pointed stick a part/ of the bed 
every day. You may injure a few of the roots 
of the Cucumbers by doing so, but that would 
do but little harm if you did not interfere with 
a large space each day, while the disturbance 
would get rid of the fungus. Very few who 
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have to do with hot-beds but what have had 
similar experience to yours without Ruffering 
much harm from it. It may be some consolation 
if I tell you that in a general way such fungoid 
growth soon exhausts itself, and quickly disap¬ 
pears without any apparent reason.—J. C. C. 

961. — Asparagus failing. — Without 
knowing the character of the soil, it is difficult 
to say what is the cause of your failure. I may, 
however, tell you that Asparagus behaves in a 
very strange way sometimes. Although a 
British plant, the winter has a great effect on 
it, sometimes causing the death of two-thirds 
of the old plants, and the heavier the soil the 
more likely such a thing is to happen. I should 
not be surprised if the cold, damp summer that 
we experienced last year, followed by a long 
and severe winter, has a good deal to do with it. 
If it had not, it is very clear that the plants 
were killed by an overdose of salt. I never 
could understand why people want to run the 
risk of applying salt to Asparagiis-beds without 
they know exactly how much to place over a 
given space. Many times I have known greater 
injury done to the plants than ever they were 
likely to benefit from it. I, therefore, never 
recommend it. Fortv years ago, when applying 
salt to Asparagus-beds was not to be thought of, 
owing to the expense, as good Asparagus was 
grown without it as is produced now. —J. C. C. 

957.— “ Gumming” in Cucumbers.— 
This is a very fatal disease to Cucumbers, and 
it is far better to destroy the affected plants, 
and replace with young seedlings. Remove ail 
the old soil, and the house should be thoroughly 
washed with lime-wash. Even the brick-pit 
should have a good washing. I would raise the 
seedling plants in another house, and bring them 
to the Cucumber-house when that has been 
cleansed, and fresh loam put in the place of the 
old material.—J. D. E. 

- There is no reliable remedy for this 

disease. They may be kept growing for some 
time by increasing the temperature and the at¬ 
mospheric moisture ; but the disease can only 
be got rid of by thoroughly cleansing the house, 
taking out everything and starting again with 
fresh soil and young plants from a fresh source. 
It is difficult to account for the presence of the 
disease in a garden for the first time. It has, 
I think, a fungoid origin ; but where does it 
come from ? One thing, I think, is certain—the 
plants have been starved and rendered sus¬ 
ceptible in some way before the disease appears, 
although the disease may attack perfectly 
healthy plants. Then I think there must have 
been some predisposing cause, which has pro¬ 
bably been overlooked. I have said in my 
opinion the disease had a fungoid origin, but 
I think I have seen it stated in a discussion 
upon it, that under the microscope the diseased 
fruit appeared to bo permeated with minute 
worms, and that their action caused the gum¬ 
ming. If someone with time on his hands 
would clear this matter up there might be some 
chance of finding a remedy. According to our 
present knowledge, the only remedy seems to 
be the drastic one of stamping out by clearing 
out the plants, soil, &c.—E. H. 

768.— Cucumbers in a frame.— At this 
time of the year it is not absolutely necessary 
to have bottom-heat to grow Cucumbers in 
frames successfully ; but if a little can be had 
so much the better. A few wheelbarrow-loads 
of strawy stable-manure, mixed with an equal 
quantity of leaves or Grass-mowings, will give 
sufficient heat. Place the materials inside the 
frame, raising the latter by placing a brick or 
two under each corner. In this manner the 
whole heat is concentrated inside the frame. 
Two plants for one two-light frame, 8 feet by 
6 feet, will be ample. It is a mistake to over¬ 
crowd them. One bushel of soil placed in a 
hillock in the middle of each light will be suffi¬ 
cient to start the plants in, with a covering of an 
inch or two of soil over the manure. A compost 
of two parts turfy-loam to one of horse-droppings 
will grow good Cucumbers. If fresh loam can¬ 
not be had refuse potting-soil or road-serapings, 
freely mixed with leaf-soil and manure, will 
answer. If a handful of dissolved or ground 
bones be added to every bushel of soil the com¬ 
post will be improved in the case of using the 
refuse potting-soil. The plants should be near 
to the glass, but not touching it. When 6 inches 
of growth is made nip oirt the point of -growth 
to induce the format iolTor side r hoot a. When 
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these have grown l foot long serve them in the 
same manner until the frame is full of growth. 
Peg the shoots down to the soil as growth pro¬ 
ceeds to prevent the leaves being close to the 
glass—the object is to avoid their being scorched. 
When the roots show on the surface soil cover 
them with 2 inches of a similar compost; repeat 
this twice during the season. Maintain as near 
as possible a temperature in the frame of 70degs., 
running up to 80 degs. or 90 degs., with sun-heat, 
air cautiously, by tilting the light at the top of 
the frame as required, and during cold weather 
cover the glass at night, so as not to let the 
heat go lower than 60 degs. Water must be 
given unsparingly when the plants are grow ing 
freely, say a thorough soaking at the roots once 
every week during ordinary weather ; but in 
the case of very hot or dry winds twice weekly 
will not be too much. The water should always 
be tepid. Syringe the plants overhead in the 
afternoon about three o’clock, closing the frame 
at the same time, with a view to concentrating 
a moist heat, which is all in favour of a quick 
growth. If the shoots are crowded the results 
will not be satisfactory. The best guide is to 
allow space enough for all the main leaves to 
develop fully, cutting away weakly growths and 
decayed foliage.—S. P. 


FRUIT. 

PEACH-TREES IN POTS. 
Peach-trees adapt themselves well to pot- 
culture, and they may be so grow T n in bush or 
pyramidal form, as in the annexed illustration. 


A pyramidal Peach-tree in fruit in a pot. 

This latter form, I think, is the best for Peaches 
in pots, as the trees seem then, if w ell managed, 
to be even in growth and well balanced in 
strength and bearing powers. A pyramidal 
peach or Nectarine-tree in a pot of from 15 inches 
to 18 inches in diameter, will gradually, if well 
managed, increase in beauty, as by the simple 
operation of pinching back all the young shoots 


formed during the summer to two, three, or 
four leaves, a fruitful and beautiful pyramid, 
10 feet or more in height, may be formed. Such 
trees, placed amongst others planted out in the 
borders of an orchard-house, are most orna¬ 
mental and useful. The health and fertility of 
these pot-trees are best kept up by giving them 
every season some fresh food in the shape of a 
top-dressing of a rich compost formed of loam 
(if tenacious all the better), and thoroughly 
decomposed stable-manure in equal parts. This 
operation should be performed about the last 
week in October by removing the surface-soil, 
generally a net-work of fibrous roots, to a depth 
of 4 inches, and replacing it with fresh compost 
of the description just given. When the trees are 
in active growth and laden with fruit, clear 
manure-water may be freely given, and a copious 
daily washing with the syringe must be given 
to keep down red-spider. B. 


969.— Planting fruit-trees. — You cannot 
plant anything better in the way of fruit-trees 
than Apples, as they invariably do w'ell on a 
clay soil. Were it my case, I would not plant 
but very few sorts that ripen between the be¬ 
ginning of October and Christmas. I should 
select all the Codlins, as the fruit invariably 
sells well. The Dutch Codlin is largely grown 
by a friend of mine, who sends the fruit to one 
of the Midland towns, and he tells me it pays 
him better than any other sort of Apple he 
grows. I would plant a few of Lord Suffield, 
but a considerable greater number of Ecklinvillo 
Seedling and Lord Grosvenor, as the two last- 
named are more reliable. I should, 
however, prefer all these large sorts 
of Apples ou stems about 4 feet 
6 inches high, as trees of this height 
are not so much exposed to the wind 
as those on stems 2 feet higher. I 
would plant half an acre each of the 
following five sorts: Blenheim Orange, 
Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Wellington (Dumelow s Seedling),and 
Beauty of Kent. The last-named is 
an extraordinarily handsome Apple, 
and as good in quality as it is in 
appearance, and keeps well up to the 
beginning of March. Blenheim Orange 
is, perhaps, at its best in January. 
Wellington is sound as a rock up to 
the end of March, and then will, like 
Prince Albert, be plump and good 
to the end of May, while Annie Eliza¬ 
beth will keep in fine condition until 
the middle of June. The querist 
will understand from my remarks 
that it is the early and late fruit 
«that realises the best price. Three 
good dessert Apples for your soil are 
Ribston Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
and Gascoyne’s Scarlet. The last- 
named is a little-known fruit, but it 
is a coming market Apple, on account 
of its fair size, handsome appearance, 
and excellent flavour.—-J. C. C. 

905.— Vines and Peaches for 
early forcing. —The best of all 
Vines for early forcing is Black Ham¬ 
burgh, and the roots of the Vines 
should be inside the house. When 
should they be planted to bear fruit 
in the spring ? If a skilful gardener 
had charge of them good strong canes 
of the present season’s growth might 
be planted at once. If planted care¬ 
fully, without any injury to the roots, 
the Vines would grow away freely, 
and would yet make good fruiting 
canes by the end of the season. A 
good Vine soil is composed of six 
loads of loain, one of decayed farm¬ 
yard manure, one of lime-rubbish, 
and a hundredweight of crushed 
bones. The best time to plant Vines 
is in March, when the buds have 
started a little. Buckland Sweetwater 
is the best early White Grape, but 
I the hardiest and withal a good white variety 
is the Royal Muscadine. The earliest really 
good Peach that can be depended upon is 
Waterloo. Hale’s Early is also an excellent 
early Peach, not so early as the first named, 
but larger.—J. D. E. 

948.— Thinning Grapes.—The- point to 
I observe in thinning Grapes is to cut out suffi* 
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oient berries to allow those left to swell to their 
fullest size without being crowded; this is 
difficult to ascertain the first year, because 
varieties differ so much in the manner in which 
the bemes swell in different soil. A very good 
guide, when the berries are the size of Peas, is 
to allow sufficient space between each that 
they do not touch each other. More berries 
should be cut away from the point and centre of 
the bunch than from the top of the bunch, 
because the weight of the berries naturally have 
a tendency to fall downwardsand thus fill space, 
whereas, in the case of the top shoulders, the 
berries swell upwards and spread near to the 
stem of the bunch. Taking varieties in a 
general way, the berries are arranged on short 
stalks in three, one in the centre and one on each 
side. As a rule, the two side ones require to be 
cut out when sufficient space is allowed for the 
point being ; berries with stout stalks are to be 
preferred to those which are weakly, as the berries 
of the former swell to a greater size than the 
latter. All small and seedless berries should be 
cut out, as they never attain a full size. These 
are easily determined, as they do not swell from 
the start at the same rate as those with stones 
inside, owing to their not being properly ferti¬ 
lised. Directly the berries are formed thinning 
should commence ; a pair of clean Grape-scissors 
should be used. Avoid touching the berries 
with the hand or hair of the head, as either will 
cause rust, which prevents the skin of the berries 
swelling. A thin lath, 8 inches long, with a 
notch cut V shaped at one end, the other 
pointed, is useful to raise the bunch to assist 
in thinning, and thus prevent the berries being 
rubbed.—§. P. 

- It is impossible to describe exactly on 

paper how Grapes ought to be thinned, some 
varieties requiring twice as many berries taken 
out as others, but as a rule two-thirds of the 
berries should be cut out, leaving all the outside 
berries, and all those that are of smaller size 
than the others. The berries should be uniform 
in size, and be evenly placed on the bunches. 
Beginners in the art are apt to leave too many 
berries ratner than too few. A second thinning 
may be necessary three weeks after the first, 
but an experienced gardener will generally thin 
out the requisite number the first time.—J. D. E. 

- This is difficult to teach on paper, as the 

Grapes, even of the same variety, vary so much 
in size of bunch and berry that the same amount 
of thinning would not suit in all cases. Black 
Hamburghs are the easiest Grapes to thin, and, 
as a rule, where the berries grow to a fair size, 
quite two-thirds of the berries should be cut 
out, especially if the Grapes are required to be 
kept any time after ripening. Gros Caiman 
and Alicante require more thinning thpn Ham¬ 
burghs, as both the bunches and berries grow 
to a large size. Large bunches should be 
thinned out well in the interior of the bunch to 
prevent premature decay. As soon as the 
berries are as large as Sweet Peas thin imme¬ 
diately. I generally commence thinning before 
this stage is reached, but there is less difficulty 
in selecting the right berries to leave when a 
little growth has been made than when they are 
very small. As soon as one can see which berries 
are taking the lead thin at once, cutting out the 
smallest, and leaving those with the stoutest 
stalks and which have obtained a lead. It is 
well to look over the bunches again when the 
stoning is finished, and cut away all small seed¬ 
less berries, as they will not swell to the full 
size, and f mall berries spoil the appearance of 
the bunch. Thinning Grapes requires praotice 
and some knowledge of the constitution of the 
Vines, so as to know how many berries to leave 
to form fairlv firm compact bunches, bearing in 
mind that all Grapes which are expected to keep 
late must be thinned out more than when to be 
cut as soon as ripe.—E. H. 

966.— Summer pruningof fruit-trees. 

—If your trees consist of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and dessert Cherries, the system of summer 
pruning is very simple. Where there is more 
than one shoot on a spur, cut away close to the 
old wood at once all but one, and that should 
be the strongest. The shoot left should be 
shortened back at the same time to within 
9 inches of the spur, and about the end of 
August this shoot may be cut back to a spur. 
I like to cut away during the summer as many 
of the weakly shoots as can be spared, as if they 
are left they only form weak. spu rs, at d at the 
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same time crowd the stronger one. One strong 
spur is betterat any time than two or three small 
ones. As a rule, the kinds of fruit I refer to are 
unduly crowded with weakly spurs—as a 
consequence, they only produce blossoms posses¬ 
sing the lowest amount of vitality, which are 
injured by the first frost that occurs. If your 
inquiry refers to the treatment of Peach-trees 

ou must not prune them on the spur system, 

ut reserve only so many of the strongest 
shoots as are required to nil up the space on 
the wall at 6 inches apart after some of the old 
wood is cut out next spring.—J. C. C. 

-Do not rub off any shoots direct from the 

base, nor, in fact, on any part of the tree. Cut 
all the summer growths back to within four 
leaves of their base. This will induce the base- 
buds to plump up and form fruit-spurs in the 
future. If the shoots are cut lower than this 
point the base-buds would be likely to push into 
growth again this season, and so injure the 
prospect of fruit-spurs forming; but at four 
leaves no other shoot but one at the apex would 
grow again this year; this, if it does, should be 
cut off at one leaf. If the trees are young or do 
not cover the wall fully where such vacancies 
occur and there are growths on the trees near 
these vacancies, lay m the shoots their whole 
length, allowing them to grow without inter¬ 
ference the rest of the season. One shoot to 
every 4 inches of wall space will suffice.— S. P. 

800 . — Caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
bushes. —For two years I have tried the 
following plan with the best results. As soon 
as the caterpillars appear, I either sprinkle the 
bushes with water or wait for a storm to do so, 
and while wet, dust them over with lime, tos¬ 
sing it well up under the leaves (the caterpillers 
are found under the leaves), and they at once 
cease their work of destruction, and the fruit, 
which otherwise would lie useless, goes on to 
maturity. This year my bushes were covered 
with caterpillars; on discovering this I treated 
them as stated, and have seen nothing of 
the nuisance since. This being the second year I 
have done this, I am convinced that the method 
is a perfect and an inexpensive cure.—C has. 
Hallett. 

946. — Cherry-trees “gumming.” — 

When Cherry-trees “ gum ” in the absence of 
wounds or bruises the causes may arise from the 
trees being worked on an unsuitable stock, or they 
may be planted in overrich soil, or the roots 
may have got down into an unsinkable subsoil. 
The remedy is obvious. Let the roots be lifted 
nearer the surface, and place amongst them, in¬ 
stead of the old hard or unsuitable soil, some 
good, sound yellow loam; if decayed fibrous 
loam can be obtained this is the very best 
material to use. Cutting and lifting the roots 
will check the over-abundant flow of sap which 
is the direct cause of the rupture of the vessels, 
and the roots working amongst suitable loam, 
not too rich, will maintain a healthy condition 
of the branches, and prevent “ gumming ” in the 
future.—J. D. E. 

-When manure has been used too freely on the soil, 

and gross wood is produced, there is frequently a disposi¬ 
tion to gum formation on the branches. Lift the roots 
and apply some lime rubble or old plaster, this will steady 
and moderate the growth, and the “ gumming ” will dis¬ 
appear.—K. H. 


958.— Gardeners’ working hours.— 

These vary in different counties. When I 
lived in Sussex years ago the hours were in 
summer from 6.30 in the morning to 5.30 in the 
afternoon, with half an hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner; and in the winter from 
light to dark. In the Midland counties ten 
hours is considered a day’s work for the men 
working in gardens, but gardeners in responsible 
situations at busy seasons often work longer 
hours. When Grape-thinning, Peach-tying, 
and similar work unaer glass is pressing at this 
season, it is no uncommon thing for gardeners 
who take any interest in their work to get up 
at four o’clock in the morning to thin Grapes, 
and go at it again for a couple of hours after 
tea. But it would not be wise in dealing with 
men of this stamp to drive them too closely in 
less busy times. As regards the Saturday after¬ 
noon, I don’t see how this is to be conceded, 
especially to men employed under glass, and 
even outdoor men are always fully employed on 
Saturday afternoons in giving the place a clean 
up for a Sunday. I have occasionally had hints 


thrown about certain men leaving earlier on a 
Saturday afternoon, but five o’clock is the 
earliest time of leaving I have yet sanctioned 
anywhere.—E. H. 


FERNS. 

HCJMATAALPINA. 

I am asked by a young gentleman who manages 
the Ferns in the garden himself, what he can 
use for an edging-jplant to the front stage of a 
warm fernery? He says he has tried Selagi- 
nellas, but they have got tired of them. Now 
here is a plant which would suit admirably, 
while from the fact of your having used Selagi- 
nellas at once leads me to suppose that you have 
some means of providing for a little soil to glow 
in, and that being the case, Humata alpina is 
just the very thing for vou in this place. You 
may put small pedestals for it to climb upon 
also, and provided they are clothed with peat- 
fibre this plant will cover them, but do not make 
them very high, for although this plant will 
climb, the fronds never exceed 2 mches or 
3 inches in height ; it is better known by the 
name of Davallia alpina; it is a native of 
several of the islands in the Indian Archipelago, 
and is somewhat a rare species in cultivation, 
but it can be obtained from Messrs. Birkenhead, 
of Sale, cheaply enough. This Fern is also 
valuable for a front row in a Wardian Case; 
indeed, I have just persuaded some young ladies 
to use it for this purpose—some plants which 
they had begged from a gentleman’s garden in 
the neighbourhood of Sydenham. It very much 
resembles H. pedata, which is a much better 
known plant, but it is more finely divided, the 
rhizome is slender, clothed with* reddish scales, 
and the fronds rise about 2 inches high, but in 
the case of the fertile fronds these reach some 
3 inches. So that, taken for all in all, it is a 
very free-growing plant with a particularly nice 
aspect, ft comes from Java. J. Jarvis. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

TREATMENT OF FUCHSIAS IN 
WINDOWS. 

900.—The large south-west window in an 
unused room will be an excellent place for 
Fuchsias, and, indeed, for many other plants. 
Fuchsias are very easily propagated, and will 
throw out roots even in bottles of water during 
the spring and summer months, their only 
necessity as cuttings being an ample supply of 
water—in fact, they must never be allowed to 
flag. If grown in soil, it is an excellent plan to 
place the pot or pan of cuttings in a box, about 
a foot high, with a layer of ashes at the bottom, 
covering it with a pane of glass, which will 
ensure cool, damp air to the cuttings, and 
enable an amateur to strike many kinds of 
plants which are otherwise difficult. The glass 
needs wiping every morning (for the drops 
should not mil again upon the plants), and, 
after the first week, the glass may be gradually 
turned round, so as to admit a little air at each 
corner of the box, increasing this as the plants 
begin to grow, and removing them to a damp 
tray, covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss, 
some days before they are potted off, when they 
may again be placed in the box for a few days 
to prevent flagging. Seeds germinate and 
cuttings strike far better in a fairly moist and 
rather shady place, so that this “ wrinkle ” of a 
“cutting-box” may be of use to many who 
have no greenhouse, and will be found of great 
assistance. A larger box, capable of sheltering 
full-sized plants, is also useful to put almost 
anything in (especially Fuchsias) after repotting. 
It is a great matter to prevent flagging, and 
make the plant start away at once, while it is 
easy to harden them off by a gradual removal of 
the glass cover. Cuttings of Fuchsias (which 
should be made of the young shoots when 
about 4 inches long) can be put in at any 
time up to September, this last batch 
being left in the pots until February, when 
they will form nice early plants. The soil 
for them, as cuttings, should be poor and very 
sandy, and the 

Drainage must be good, consisting, in all 
cases, of a crock, with its concave side down¬ 
wards to cover the hole, two or three well; 
arranged smaller bits over it, and a little Moss 
dipped in soot, which answers well as a means 
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of keeping the drainage clear of soil, and also 
prevents insects from residing in the pot. When 
the cuttings are potted off, they may have a 
little leaf-mould ami soot mixed with', oam and 
sand, increasing the richness of the soil with 
each potting, and giving very small pots at first, 
and only the next size or so larger in shifting. 
Keep all flower-buds picked off as they appear, 
and turn the little plants round daily (this 
is important, if symmetrical plants are needed), 
growing them on a tray of Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes, which must be always kept damp in 
summer to supply some moisture to the air. 
The side shoots must also be pinched in two or 
three times, to induce bushy growth. When 
they are a foot high they may be allowed to 
flower for the first time, and can then be supplied 
with weak soot-water twice a week after the 
buds appear until they open, when 
a copious supply of water will be 
best. After flowering, the plants 
may be gradually dried off a little, 
and then cut back and repotted, 
when another mass of bloom will 
result in summer. After Septem¬ 
ber, however, it is better to let 
Fuchsias rest until the beginning 
of February, keeping them in a 
frost proof place for the winter. 

They will probably drop their 
leaves in this room, and may then 
lie kept dry, with only very occa - 
sional watering in mild weather, 
until * the time mentioned, when 
they should be syringed daily, or 
watered with a rosed pot (without 
giving too much water to the roots) 
and placed near the glass of the 
window, except in frosty weather. 

They will soon Bhoot, and when 
the young shoots are an inch or so 
long the plants should be repotted 
—not merely giving them a shift 
without much disturbance, as must 
be done while they are growing in 
summer, but shaking away the old 
dry soil and giving them a good 
Rich compost instead, with ex¬ 
cellent drainage. They can then 
be cut back into shape (the young 
Bhoota w hich are removed making 

g ood slips if taken out with a 
eel), and will soon be covered 
with buds; but fresh air must 
always be given them as far as it 
is possible to do so, except during 
frost. If possible, in summer the 
window should be kept open all 
day, and even a little at the top at 
uight, for close air makes delicate 
plants, which have not strength to 
blossom. If the floor be covered 
irtith oilcloth they can be syringed 
every hot evening, w’hich tends to 
keep their enemies (thrip especi¬ 
ally) at bay, and make them 
healthy. In growing young Fuch¬ 
sias during summer, and in cutting 
back Fuchsias in February, the 
purpose for which they are wanted 
should be considered. If tall, sym¬ 
metrical plants are wished for, the 
central stem must be preserved, 
and the upper shoots tied toa stake 
as they grow to form a handsome 
head, the side shoots being topped 
and pruned into a regular pyrami¬ 
dal shape. This sort of Fuchsia 
is, however, very difficult to grow 
in a window, requiring constant turning round, 
or it will grow lop-sided, especially difficult when 
the plant is large, as it takes a lot of room. Old 
Fuchsias, cut down to within 4 inches of the 
soil and allowed to form long, trailing shoots, 
make valuable basket-plants, or can be used for 
the front of window-boxes, those left to form a 
bushy head from a stem of 6 inches being 
equally useful for the back of window -boxes or 
for bedding out. The largo pyramidal plants 
shown in public for prizes are usually kept 
in a temperature of 60 degs. 'during 
winter, when they do not die back or droop 
their leaves entirely ; but this is not feasible in 
a room without a fire, which will probably need 
a colza-oil lamp or a small stove (on the hot- 
water principle) to keep out the frost. With 
regard to the varieties j 
strongly advise “ Edina T 


Fuchsias, which are far inferior in point of habit 
and strength (and, in fact, everything, except 
size of blooms) to those grown twenty years ago. 
It is an odd thing that while so many plants 
have improved wfftn hybridisation Fuchsias have 
so greatly deteriorated. There are no new 
Fuchsias, in spite of the exaggerated sepals 
forming “crinolines,” Ac., to compare with the 

S ure waxen-white and carmine of the old Purity. 

lrs. E. Marshall is a good semi-double white ; 
Charming is still the most charming of the dark 
varieties ; Mrs. Marshall and Lustre may be 
recommended as half tints, neither light nor 
dark ; and Madame Cornellison, Lady Heytes- 
bury, Rose of Castille, and Wiltshire Lass are all 
far superior to the poor plants with extra¬ 
ordinary shaped blooms which are now' brought 
out as “ new ” Fuchsias. J. L. R. 


Or it Rkadkiim* Illistrationh: Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a basket. Engraved 
for Garukm.no Illi stratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. Philip Gooderant. 
Blofleld Hall, Norwich. 


97o.— Treatment of Palms.— The thick, 
short-stalked leaves are such os would naturally 
be made in a cool, airy atmosphere. All the 
Palms of commerce are raised and grown in 
very w'arm and close houses, saturated with 
moisture and heavily shaded. This causes them 
to make delicate pale-green foliage on long, 
slender stalks. The majority of them die 
within a few months of being removed, but such 
as do survive make an entirely different and 
more natural character of growth afterwards.— 
B. C. R. 

965.— Treatment of an Orange-tree. 

— The tree will do very well in a light window 
during the summer, but in a room the leaves 
become very dusty, and this will soon cause the 
tree to become unhealthy. The best plan is to 
sponge over the leaves occasionally with soapy 
water. The tree would live in a room during 


winter, if frost is just excluded ; but there is 
not sufficient air and light for an Orange-tree to 
do well, and bear fruit under such conditions. 
The tree should blossom in the spring and bear 
fruit the following winter, but Oranges really 
require hothouse treatment to produce fruit fit 
to eat. It is impossible to say whether a certain 
tree will bear fruit or not next year, but if it is 
in good condition, and has not borne too heavily 
this year, it will most likely do so next.— 
J. D. E. _ 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS AS 
WIN DOW-PLANTS. 

These plants, greatly improved by hybridisa¬ 
tion as tney have been, are now amongst the very 
best of subjects for windows in various ways. 

They may be grown like other 
Pelargoniums, with the support of 
four dark-green sticks, round which 
the long shoots are trained, or used 
as trailers for window-boxes, or 
even as basket-plants (see illustra¬ 
tion), in all of which positions they 
do well. These Pelargoniums are also 
suitable for window culture, and 
may lie grown to great advantage 
placed on brackets in the woodwork 
of a bow-window, from whence they 
trail downwards, showing their 
beautiful blossoms to great advan¬ 
tage. An old plant, slightly cut 
back and repotted in spring, will go 
on blossoming for many weeks, 
only requiring another shift and 
the removal of some of the lengthy 
sprays to start again later on. 
They are thus almost continuous 
llowerers, aAd they will bring blos¬ 
soms even in the depth of winter 
when grown in slight heat with a 
sunny aspect. The double and 
semi-double varieties are considered 
the best, many of the blossoms 
i ivalliug in beauty the French varie¬ 
ties from which they derive their 
descent. Those of a magenta tint 
are not so desirable as the clear 
rose and carmine shades, which 
harmonise so much better with the 
lest. Magenta is a singular colour 
in this, that no other shade of red 
or blue looks well with it. Unless 
a plant with flowers of this tint 
can be grown alone, it is, there¬ 
fore, best avoided. Among the 
best Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums the 
following will be found: Mme. 
Crousse (pale-rose and maroon), 
Louis Thioaut (clear bright-rose 
colour), Mignon (a dwarf variety 
with salmon flowers), Souvenir de 
Charles Turner (brilliant-pink and 
violet), Beauty of Castle Hill (sal¬ 
mon, shaded 'with rose, very fine), 
La Rosiere (very double, soft rose), 
Liberty (bright cerise with large 
flowers), Prince of Wales (shaded 
purple), Murillo (velvety purple, 
with large flowers), Newton (fine 
vermilion red), Galilee (large trusses 
of bright pink flowers), and Sarah 
Bernhardt (pure white, with ma¬ 
roon veinings). Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are easily propagated by 
cuttings or slips during the summer, 
and should be grown on into large 
plants, repotting them in good 
ordinary conqioat, as necessary. As the flowers 
are borne moat at the terminal points, it is well 
to cut these hock after flowering, to induce the 
side shoot* to break freely. Liquid-manure, or 
soot-water, during their flowering season, will 
benefit the plants, and keep the foliage hand¬ 
some. Directly the leaves begin to turn of a 
lighter shade of green, the plants will reouire 
repotting or a liberal top-dressing. J. L. R. 

913.— Creepers for an archway.— 

Without direct light no creeper will flourish, 
and it is to be feared that any planted in such 
a position as an archway, where the vertical 
light of the sun can never reach them, will only 
sicken and die. Ivy might do, to a certain 
extent, and would be worth trying at the 
entrances. It is not possible for an Ampelopsis 
to do well there. Its gorgeous colouring can 
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only be had by the help of King Sol, and it had 
better be removed to a more suitable position. 
But to really make a pretty place of it, Ferns 
are the best things to have. The walls may be 
covered with wire-netting (galvanised), and this 
lined with Moss, lumps of j>eat, half-decayed 
leaves, and loam. The Ferns, wiiich must be 
British, should be grown first in pots, and can 
be turned out -without 
much disturbance into 


several of my friends to try the admixture of 
some loam with the soil, and I do so in this 
instance, and advise “ J. B. S.” in the first 
place to see that the basket was well drained, 
if not, make it so ; then I would obtain some 
light turfy loam, and well beat the mould or 
fine soil out of it and mix the fibrous part with 
the fibre of good brown peat which had been 



the wire pockets, when 
their roots and climbing 
rhizomes will find their 
way in all directions, 
if the Moss, &c., be kept 
damp with a syringe. 

For the larger kinds 
rockery may be ar¬ 
ranged — a handsome 
group of large Ferns at 
the sides of the entrance, 
with other rockwork 
arranged at the chief 
points, perhaps the cen¬ 
tre, or at intervals along 
the sides. In forming 
rockwork care should be 
taken to make deep, 
rather narrow chasms, 
in which the roots of the 
Ferns may rest, and the 
soil—loam, leaf-mould, 
and a little peat or de¬ 
cayed turf—should be 
well mixed with small 
stones, which help to 
keep the whole damp. 

A handsome collection 
of British Ferns (many 
of which are extremely 
beautiful) would make 
such a place thoroughly 
attractive, and they pre¬ 
fer a situation without the direct light of the 
sun.—L. R. 

ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM SPLENDIDUM. 

I am in receipt of a letter from “ J. B. S.” com¬ 
plaining that he does not succeed with the cul¬ 
tivation of this Orchid, which is a great pity. 
I happen to know that in the early days of this 
plant in this country, when there was but one 
known to exist, I took the notion into my head 
that it was a very difficult thing to manage, 
and I frequently used to go to Mr. Williams’ 
nursery to have a look at it. After a time, 
however, the plant passed into the collection of 
Mr. S. Mendel, of Manchester, and I saw it no 
more for a long time until I found the same 
plant had been acquired by Lord Londesborough, 
and it still confirmed my former predictions re¬ 
specting it. So time went on. The collection 
gathered together by Lord Londesborough was 
dispersed, and where the plant now is I cannot 
say for certain, but I am under the impression 
that it still exists in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, at Burford Lodge, Dorking. From 
this it will be seen that we have this plant 
growing, to my knowledge, for about twenty - 
hve years, so if hard to grow it would appear 
still harder to kill. A few years ago (I cannot 
say exactly how long) Orchid-growers were 
astonished to find Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, 
had imported it in quantity, and -was selling it 
at Messrs. Protheroe’s sale-rooms in large 
masses, so that this Oncidium became widely 
distributed, and, from what I have seen of these 
last imported plants, they have been growing 
well and flowering profusely, so that I am the 
more surprised to near my friend “ J. B. S.” com¬ 
plaining that they are not doing well with him. 
I have not been able to learn where Mr. Sander’s 


Cabbage “ Winningetadt." (See page 224.) 


mix some 


similarly treated, and with this _ _ 

chopped living Sphagnum Moss, potting the 
plants firmly and elevating them slightly above 
the pot’s rim. The proposed situation in the 
house is right enough, and your temperature 
ample, but I would not shade them too much 
from the sun, as I am under the impression that 
in a state of nature they have good exposure, 
and therefore I would only shade them from 
the sun during the hottest part of the day. 
Keep everything about them fresh and sweet, 
and during the growing season the plants will 
like a liberal supply of water to the roots, and 
an occasional light sprinkling overhead, and 
during the winter they should be kept compara¬ 
tively dry, but should not be allowed to suffer, 
and at this time the temperature may be allowed 
to fall to 55 degs. without any injury. I hope 
these instructions will enable “J. B. S.” to 
succeed better. Matt. Bramble. 


ANGULOAS. 

“ N. T. S.” says he has two plants of Anguloa 
Clowesi and one of A. Ruckeri, w’hich he has 
been growing under the tuition of a gardener, 
and the plants have done well until now, when 
in about another week or fortnight the flow r ers 
w’ould have opened, but suddenly the blooms all 
went off and have died. It was not for want of 
sustenance, because he has given them liquid- 
manure twice a week ever since.the buds showed 
up. Very likely not for want, say I, but simply 
because they have had too much. I do not like 
these regular doses of liquid-manure for any 
plants, not but that nearly all are benefited by 
an application of the liquid given occasionally : 
but the constant use of it—say, twice a week— 
to any plant I consider injurious, and to so 
treat an Orchid seems to me a rank ab¬ 
surdity, and I should have been the more sur¬ 
prised if you had been successful. No wonder 
collector found this Orchid, but it was probably i the flowers failed ; and you must look out that 


in Guatemala, and I have been told that he 
was looking about to find it growing on the 
trees, where I, too, should have expected to 
find it, when all at once he saw some old spikes, 
some still holding a few flowers, poking up 
through the long Grass, with which the ground 
was covered, and upon closer examination he 
found the plant he -was in search of growing 
upon the ground amongst the long Grass and 
underwood, and hence came the magnificent 


clumps which Mr. Sander offered, 
this fact, I have be; 

Digitized by 




Now, from 
imend 


the young growth does not follow the blossoms 
soon. Some people write upon things of which 
they know just nothing, which was the case with 
many or most of those who wrote up the 
manuring of Orchids a few years ago, saying 
their Anguloas, their Lycastes, and their Calan- 
thes had been manured, and they were grow¬ 
ing grandly. I am certain, however, that the 
day of reckoning will come to all those who 
dabble with these dangerous articles, and 
that day of reckoning often comes quickly. 
With Calanthes it brings about a black, canker¬ 


ous disease in the bulbs, which takes several 
seasons to get rid of, and in many instances it is 
a hard task to save the bulbs. With Anguloas 
and Lycastes I have observed a somewhat 
similar disease, but in these plants it appears to 
take the form of a sort of running ulcer, and 
Cypripediuins it simply turns yellow at first and 
then kills. This is caused by the constant and 
regular use of liquid-manures for Orchids. 
Now, my friend, “N. T. S.,” do not, upon any 
occasion or upon any recommendation, give your 
Orchids regular doses of liquid-manure of any 
sort. An occasional drop I will not say will be 
injurious, especially to the terrestrial kinds, but 
even with these I should fear giving them regu¬ 
lar doses. I like to enrich the air with ammonia, 
and to let the Orchids take it up in that way, 
and that is the way I believe that the benefits 
of manure are the best appreciated by these 
plants ; but to dose the plants twice a week with 
liquid-manure must soon make the soil sour and 
rank, and how then can everything about them 
be kept in a sweet and sound condition ? Take 
my advice, let your so-called gardener go, and 
his teachings go with him. He evidently knows 
nothing of the growth of Orchids. 

Matt. Bramble. 


AERIDES MACULOSUM. 

In a letter from “ C. D.” I had some flowers 
stnt of this species, asking if it was Saccola- 
bium papillosum ? It was also stated that it had 
been purchased in India for that species, which 
says very little for the knowledge of plants in 
either the buyer or the seller. “C. D.” said it 
had shown no disposition to flower until last 
year, when it showed two spikes, but these 
were both eaten off by a slug. This may be 
avoided by placing a bit of cotton wool round 
the base of the spike, but the best plan is to catch 
your slug and kill it. “ C. D ” was told this was 
a “very disappointing flower,” and if it was at 
its best, it should be thrown away. Now, being 
a great lover of these distichous-leaved Orchids, 
I wrote “ C. D.” a letter, which has evidently 
been the means of inducing a revolution of 
feeling towards it, for he has decided to keep 
it, and I am very glad. I cannot see where the 
disappointment can come in ; the plant will 
stand a low temperature. “ C. D.” says: 
“ The plant has been grown in a stove tempera¬ 
ture in winter, 45 degs. to 55 degs.; summer, 
50 degs. to 80 degs. It has always been in a 
most flourishing condition as far as the leaves 
go. One could not desire to see a more healthy 
specimen.” Now here is another reason for my 
trying to induce my readers to grow East 
Indian Orchids. I have never tried or recom¬ 
mended such a low temperature as this before, 
and should not now, but I have the word of a 
person that may be depended upon, and flowers 
sent, too, of a very nice variety of the plant, 
so that “ seeing is believing” is an old saying, 
which, in the present case, I must say is true, 
and carries conviction with it. This Orchid is 
a native of the Western Ghauts of India, and it 
extends to about Travancore, in the south, and it 
first flowered in this country nearly fifty years 
ago. Well, now, cannot I persuade some one of 
my readers to start the growth of some of these 
plants from the cooler parts of India ? I am 
not trying to induce you to grow plants which 
will give you no return, for in these Orchids 
you have a lasting pleasure, even when not in 
flower. I hope my friend “ C. D.” will con¬ 
tinue to grow the plant satisfactorily, and that 
I shall never hear it said again that the “ flowers 
are most disappointing,” and anyone that is 
commencing the growth of these plants I should 
be very happy to assist and make the attempt a 
success. I am very happy to know, and very 
much obliged to “C. D.” for telling me, that 
Aerides maculosum has lived for six years in 
such a low temperature, and how has three of 
its glorious spikes of bloom open, which must 
present a beautiful sight, and I hope it will 
continue to prove a pleasure to the vinery and 
encourage the love of Indian Orchids. 

Matt. Bramble. 


918. — Flower-pots —In the language of 
the garden the pots that you refer to are 
called “Long Toms,” and you are quite right 
in saying that they hold more soil, and like 
less room than the ordinary pot. At the 
same time there is oojt so much gain in room 
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n the case of many plants as you seem to 
suppose. The “ Long Toms ” are all very well for 
plants of erect growth like Hyacinths, but when 
we come to such subjects as Pelargoniums and 
others with a branching habit there is no gain 
in room, and, for myself, I prefer the ordinary 
pot for such plants. For most kinds of bedding 
plants the deep pots are the best.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


v PASSION-FLOWERS. 

Nothing adds so much to the general good ap¬ 
pearance of a glass structure as a few well- 
chosen, judiciously-planted, carefully-tended 
climbing plants. In the case of ordinary plant- 
houses, the presence of creepers near the roof is 
supposed by many to exercise a prejudicial effect 
upon the health of the general inmates, and 
where the roof is entirely covered by them but 
little success can be expected to attend the cul¬ 
ture of such plants as enjoy a maximum of 
light and air. There is, however, no need to 
thus exclude the sun s influence, as, by planting 
thinly and allotting a certain uever-to-be ex¬ 
ceeded space to each specimen, the best and 
most graceful of effects may be secured without 
in any other way depriving the inmates of the 
structure of the amount of light necessary to 
their well-being. Few climbing plants can 
rival the Passifloras. They are of free growth, 
the 

Cultural details are simple, and they pro¬ 
duce a succession of most beautiful flowers, in 
some cases to be succeeded by fruit, which at 
once pleases the eye and gratifies the palate. It 
is commonly supposed that P. edulis requires 
the temperature of a stove to perfect its fruit, 
and in trade catalogues the plant is usually 
classed amongst stove climbers. This species 
will, however, in ordinary seasons arrive at 
good perfection in a cool greenhouse. Its 
flowers are not so strong as those of the major 
portion of its congeners, but the foliage is of a 
glossy deep-green hue, presenting an extremely 
ornamental and pleasing appearance when 
allowed to droop down from the rafters in 
irregular festoons. Close, rigid training should 
not, indeed, in any case be practised, or half the 
beauty of the plant is lost. The grower will 
know how to regulate the disposition of the 
shoots, so that each one is fairly exposed to the 
influence of light and air, at the same time 
allowing them sufficient freedom to permit the 
specimen to display its characteristic features. 
The Passifloras may be grown in large pots or 
boxes with a fair amount of success, but they 
certainly yield betterresults, with far less trouble, 
when planted out in a specially prepared border. 
Good nbrous loam, to which may be added asmall 
portion of leaf-mould and turfy peat, will suit 
them very well; but for pot culture some silver 
sand should be added to the compost. Be careful 
to ensure thorough drainage by placing some 
4 inches of brick-rubble at the bottom of the 
border, for although the Passion-flower likes to 
be deluged in hot weather, there must be a ready 
exit for superfluous moisture. 


Pruning consists in thinning out all weakly 
shoots, leaving the strongest, merely shortening 
them back slightly. The best time to plant is 
about the latter end of March, when the sap 
has begun to move, and just before growth com¬ 
mences. Procure thriving young plants in 4-inch 
pots, moisten the ball before planting, and allow 
superfluous moisture to drain off. If the soil 
of the border or for potting is in a moist state, 
no watering will be needed until growth has 
fairly commenced. As the season advances and 
growth progresses water more liberally, syringe 
freely, and train each shoot into its assigned 
place. Care and attention are well bestowed 
upon these beautiful climbers, and no green¬ 
house should be without one or two kinds, which 
may be chosen from the following list: Im- 
p^ratrice Eugenie, Campbelli, Munroi, race- 
mosa, coerulea, edulis, and Lawsoni. P. ccerulea 
and its varieties succeed very well in the open 
air, if accorded a sunny, well-drained position. 
The border for them should be as carefully made 
as in the case of the greenhouse kinds, and the 
shoots should be trained to a trellis upon, if 
possible, a south wall, in an open, sunny, but 
at the same time a sheltered, situation. Where 
buildings exist, the necessary conditions may 
generally be more or ^sss^cijpd. (Xipjcfagh 


this species is considered as hardy, it is liable 
to be cut off in severe winters, and should there¬ 
fore receive some protection. If the shoots are 
tied up together and covered in with a bast mat, 
the whole of the wood will be preserved in good 
condition for the ensuing season. The danger 
arises from the shoots in some summers not per¬ 
fectly maturing, in which case a hard winter 
cuts them back, and, if it does not entirely kill 
the plants, it mars their beauty for the coming 
season. J. 


together ; some of them may be a month later 
than others. In this case the best plan will be 
to place the plant in a light position in the 
reenhouse, and it will come on very rapidly in 
uly and August. All classes of bulbs and 
plauts make an effort to make up for lost time, 
and push forward very rapidly when the time 
comes for flowering.—j. D. E. 

-To flower in September the plant must be kept 

oool. The house should be freely ventilated night and 
day. If plunged outside for a few weeks and then intro¬ 
duced to the greenhouse it would probably be early 
enough—at any rate the plant must be grown oool.—E. H. 



946 —Striking cuttings of Tuberous 
Begonias. —Cuttings of this section of Bego¬ 
nias strike freely ; the spring is perhaps the best 
time for this, and as it has got rather late now 
it would be better to wait until the middle of 
July, when a cold frame is the beat of all places to 
strike the cuttings in. Take them off 2 inches 
long, cut square across below a joint, remove 
the lower pair of leaves, insert them firmly in 
sandy soil, either loose in the frame or in 3-inch 
pots, three or four cuttings together. The first 
is perhaps the better plan, entailing less labour 
in watering. Shade will only be necessary for 
a few days at first. The lights should be tilted 
up a little at the top to allow condensed moisture 
to escape. By the end of September tubers 
will have formed ; these should be taken up and 
stored in sand in a dry place free from frost for 
the winter.—S. P. 

- Cuttings of these invaluable plants can 

certainly be struck in a cold frame, but they 
must not be too “ soft,” or they will decay in¬ 
stead of rooting. It is quite early enough yet, 
unless one has a warm house or propagating-pit, 
as the growths are somewhat too full of sap now. 
To get the cuttings in a right condition is an 
important point; the best are those from plants 
that are getting a little pot- 
bound, and have had abundance 
of air and little or no shade for 
some weeks previously; in 
fact, they can scarcely be too 
substantial or “ hard,” and 
stubby little side-shoots taken 
off close to the main-stem are 
decidedly superior to the tops 
of the plants in full growth. 
Such cuttings as 1 have indi¬ 
cated will root readily in July 
or August, and make capital 
plants the following year. I 
insert them round the sides 
of 34-inch pots, five or six in 
each," these being filled to a 
third of their depth with drain¬ 
age, a layer of rough siftings 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre over, and 
filled up with a light, porous 
mixture of leaf-mould and 
coarse sand in equal parts, with 
half a part each of fine loam 
and Cocoa-nut-fibre. Surface 
with pure sand, make the soil 
just firm round the cuttings, 
and keep rather close, mode¬ 
rately moist, and shaded from 
hot sun. If rooted in good 
time 'you may pot them off 
singly in August.—B. C. R. 

952. — Boiler with an 
expansion-box. — What¬ 
ever the type of boiler there 
must be no “dip” in the 
flow-pipe or the water will not 
circulate. You can take the 
return pipe down as low os you 
please, so long as it rises 
regularly up to the boiler 
again, but if you want to cross 
a pathway or the like, the flow 
must either be kept on the 
level or taken overhead. In 
the latter case the cistern must 
be fixed at least several inches 
above the highest point in the pipes. If you 
like to send me a rough sketch of the place, 
saying what you desire to do, under cover of 
the Editor, I will see if there is any other way 
out of the difficulty and let you know.—B. C. R. 

- All dips in the pipes are bad ; it is a 

waste of power, and frequently with small 
boilers there is then trouble with the circulation. 
But if the expansion-box is placed well al>ove 
the pipes the effect of the dips will be less. 
Years ago, when the one-boiler system was 
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960. — Cyclamen bulbs in a cold 
frame. —If the cold frame is set behind a 
north wall the necessity of daily shading the 
glass will be dispensed with. The plants enjoy 
the coolness of such a position also. Directly any 
signs of new growth starting from the bulbs can 
be detected is the time to repot the bulbs. If 
they flowered in 3-inch pots last season 5 inch 
ones will be ample for the largest bulbs, and 
1 inch for the smaller. One potting is enough. 
Shake most of the soil from the roots ; but if 
these are matted together do not injure the 
roots by attempting to remove the old soil en¬ 
tirely. Pot firmly in well-drained pots, using 
a compost of two parts loam to one of leaf-mould 
or horse-droppings and sufficient sand to keep 
the whole porous. J ust cover the bulb in pot¬ 
ting. Return the plants to the frame, which 
ought to be kept rather close until new growth 
commences, when abundance of air should be 
given.—S. P. 

947.—Treatment of Bougainvilleas. 

—I have always found B. glabra do better in a low 
temperature than spectabilis. The latter does 
not flower well without stove-heat. I had it 
planted some years ago in a bed where there was 
a little bottom-heat, and it flowered freely. In 


A spray of Passion-flower. 


other situations it has not always bloomed well. 
Both flower on the young wood, and should be 
cut rather hard back in winter.—E. H. 

949.— Lilium auratum in a pot.— It is 
now very late for this Lily to be starting into 
growth. Probably the bulb has been kept long 
out of the ground and only planted in the spring. 
These Lilies are very unceitain in their flower¬ 
ing. If a dozen bulbs are planted together, 
each one by itself in a suitable flower-pot, and 
treated exactly alike, they will not all flower 
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introduced, it was common-for the water to flow 
direct from the boiler into an expansion-box, in 
which the valves were all placed. But this 
system has been discontinued, although it 
generally worked well.—E. H. 

916.— Choice Cacti. —Messrs. James Veitch 
and Son, of the Royal Exotic Nursery, 544, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, make a speciality of these 
splendid flowers, and a visit to this collection is 
just now well worth making. They have raised 
various handsome new seedlings—a great im¬ 
provement on the old forms—and a selection can 
easily be made if they are seen in flower ; but 
no time should now be lost as to this.—J. L. R. 


ARISTOLOCHIAS. 

These are plants of which many species are in 
cultivation, but their strong growth and the dis¬ 
agreeable odour given off from their flowers have 
mostly deterred amateurs from growing them. 
A flower of A. elegans, sent to me by “Mr. 
Crispin,” of Bristol, however, reminds me that 
there are some small-growing and beautiful 
flowered kinds which are well deserving atten¬ 
tion. This A. elegans was shown m a 
new plant some six or seven years ago by Mr. 
Bull, of Chelsea, and I have seen it since in his 
nursery, flowering most profusely from quite 
moderate-sized plants growing in No. 16-sized 
pots. The rafter of quite a small stove-house 
would be found amply large enough for it. The 
flower is nearly 3 inches across, of a roundish- 
ovate form, the colour being a rich and pleasing 
shade of dark-purple, ornamented with branched 
lines of creamy-white ; the centre is rich-yellow, 
round which is a deep-purple band of velvety 
appearance. The flowers are very numerous, 
but they are entirely free from the disagreeable 
odour for which the various large-flowered kinds 
are so objectionable. Another of the small- 
flowered kinds which is singular in the extreme 
is A. ridicula, which resembles a long-eared ass’s 
head, and according to the age of the flower it 
exhibits the variousphases of the varied temper 
of that animal. The ground colour of the 
flower is tawny-yellow or cream-colour, and 
which is covered with deep-purple markings, 
and the portions which resemble the animal’s 
ears are clothed with long, club - shaped, 
purplish-brown hairs. Both these plants, I 
believe, were introduced into this country from 
Brazil. How to grow these plants is the next 
consideration ; but they do not want such an 
amount of root-room as do the larger-growing 
kinds, neither do they require the soil so stiff 
and lasting. The plants require to be planted 
in a well-drained pot, and the soil should con¬ 
sist of half and half peat and loam, adding a 
little manure with it, and to this end I recom¬ 
mend the use of fowl-manure, dried and 
rubbed down to a powder; this is a form of 
guano that is readily comeatable by the 
majority of amateurs. Let the plants be potted 
firmly in this ; then place them in the stove, 
and put them in whatever position it is desired 
for them to grow over, but do not choose a 
pyramidal-shaped trellis, for I look upon this 
shape as the very worst that can be adopted for 
climbers. They like a good supply of water 
when growing, but very little is necessary in 
the winter season; just enough to keep the 
stem full and plump will be all that is necessary, 
but to bring them to this state do not let them 
suffer for want of water. The A. ridicula is the 
stronger growing of the two plants, but A. 
elegans has by far the most beautiful flowers. 

J. J. 


BEDDING OUT. 

The generally-accepted definition of this term 
is either a planting out from pots or boxes of a 
greater or less number of plants of a tender 
nature for the summer decoration of the flower 
garden, or, where spring flowering is attempted, 
a general clearance of the beds and borders, and 
replanting with ordinary bedders. Now, where 
a large staff of gardeners is kept, and all ap¬ 
pliances ready for getting up the required stock 
by the hundred or thousand, this system works 
very well, for it makes employment and causes 
trade ; but for small gardeners to try to compete 
with them is quite a suicidal policy, for the 
labour can be turned to much better account, 
and the space that would be needed under glass 
for storing the requisite number of tender 
P ants can be utilised to much greater advan- 
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tage. I go into a good many gardens of medium 
size in the course of the year, and when a mixed 
system of bedding out is adopted I find the best 
results follow—that is by comparing the look of 
the place for the whole twelve months of the 
year. By a mixed system I mean that none of 
the beds or borders should be cleared and dug 
up at any one time of the year, or that there 
should be a glare of colour for one or two 
months and then nothing but leaves or bare soil. 
There should, however, be a bedding-out time 
lasting the year round, and then we have 
always something coming on and in bloom, or 
to clear off and the place to be refilled with 
something else, but no clearing away of barrow¬ 
fuls of plants in full bloom, because the time 
has come for bedding out. And then there is 
, the great advantage, under the mixed system, 

I of accommodating a great variety of plants. 
Flowering shrubs, herbaceous and tender 
bedding plants all find a place in the mixed 
garden, while the “ bedder out" is tied to a few 
varieties that yield the exact shade of flower or 
foliage of the exact height or pattern he desires. 
In mixed gardens at this time of year flowering 
shrubs, such as Weigelas, Syringas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and a host o* others make a fine display for 
the centres of beds or the backgrounds of borders, 
while in front of them large masses of Pseonies, 
Delphiniums, Irises, Foxgloves, and a host of 
others can be seen with the foreground richly 
coloured with masses of Pinks, Pansies, and other 
dwarf subjects that do not come under the list of 
bedders. But not a single bedding plant need 
be wholly excluded, as gaps can be filled up as 
they come by introducing the rich Crimson 
Henry Jacoby, or Scarlet Vesuvius “Gera¬ 
niums, the lovely scented Heliotrope, or the gay 
Petunia and Verbena ; but straight lines of one 
colour are unknown in the mixed garden, and I 
am sure that for the pleasure it yieldstothe owner, 
there is nothing like it. It is not necessary for a 
man fond of his garden to have acres of 
closely shaven turf, or ribbon borders by the 
hundred yards, for more interest centres in the 
single specimens cultivated and tended with one’s 
own hands. Gardeners, whether amateur or pro¬ 
fessional, all feel a pride in growing, or at least 
attempting to grow, plants that are reputed to 
be difficult to cultivate, and these find a home 
in the mixed garden far more genial than in the 
bedded-out parterre, where the subjects em¬ 
ployed must have the one qualification of simply 
yielding the desired colour at a given time, 
while in the mixed garden every plant yields 
an interest particular to itself ; and those who 
have not tried it should lose no time in giving 
it a trial. J. G. H. 


ROSES. 

ROSE FORTUNE’S YELLOW. 

This Rose has very many good qualities to 
recommend it for private use, and should be 
grown by everyone who has room for it under 
glass. It is one of the least fastidious of Roses, 
of vigorous or even rampant habit, and gives a 
profusion of its splendidly-coloured copper and 
red flowers very early in the season with very little 
forcing, no other Rose coming into bloom so 
quickly after starting. Though its season is 
short, it is especially valuable as the harbinger 
of the great Rose harvest to come, and the 
hundreds of blooms which a single plant will 
ive during the three weeks or a month of 
owering are most acceptable in early spring 
when flowers, and especially Roses, are scarce. 
The blooms are somewhat flimsy, and soon fade 
when cut, but, coming in such quantities, they 
can be easily replaced, or if cut with short 
stems when just opening and placed in shallow 
receptacles they last for many days, as the 
petals do not soon drop off. Some of this 
natural flimsiness may be counteracted by allow¬ 
ing only a moderate number of strong young 
growths to be formed instead of a thicket of 
weaker ones, as the flowers from the former are 
of much greater substance and last longer. The 
flowers are not strongly scented, but there is a 
very refreshing scent of Sweet Brier about the 
leaves and wood when cut or disturbed. The 
formidable hooked prickles peculiar to this Rose 
are very strong and sharp, with something of a 
poisonous nature about them, and scratches by 
them irritate more than is usual with those from 
the majority of Roses. The culture under glass 


is simple, and consists of rather hard pruning 
directly after flowering, and laying in only the 
strongest of the shoots made later, giving them 
every chance of becoming thoroughly ripened 
throughout their length, tne same treatment, in 
fact, as is given by tne most successful growers 
under glass to Marechal Niel. Out-of-doors it 
must have a sheltered position on a south or 
west wall, or there is great danger of the pre¬ 
cocious young growths being nipped by spring 
frosts or high winds, and once this is done all 
chance of a crop is over for the year. Pruning 
out-of-doors should consist merely in thinning 
out the weakest growths and laying in the 
strongest, for if hard pruned as recommended 
for those under glass the chances are that the 
wood would not get ripe enough to flower in the 
ensuing year. It seems indifferent to the kind 
of soil it is grown in, as long as it is fairly good. 
My indoor plant is growing on the back wall of 
a lean-to vinery, brought down the roof and 
along the west end for a few feet, and in this 
position it flowers early and very freelv. Those 
who require a large number of one kind of flower 
at a given time early in the year should certainly 
not be without this Rose. • J. 


WHITE FLOWERS IN JUNE AND JULY. 
A constant supply of pure-white flowers has 
become one of the things looked for from any 
well-appointed garden, and great care and fore¬ 
thought are expended on tne ■work of prepara¬ 
tion during the winter and spring; but with 
the advent of warmer weather a great part of 
the supply may be looked for from the outdoor 
garden if a good selection of permanent hardy 
plants are grown; and certainly the best plan 
is to have them in beds of 4 feet or 5 fteet wide, 
so that you can see at a glance what stock you 
have, and by keeping these beds solely for cut¬ 
ting, the mixed borders or beds in the flower- 
garden are not robbed of their beauty. The 
following are plants that can all be relied on, 
viz.— 

Abutilons, White, are such perpetual 
bloomers that they may be had in bloom at any 
time, and large plants that did duty all the 
winter under glass will, if placed in the shelter 
of a wall outside, flower profusely on all the 
young growths. 

Canterbury Bells, Single and Double, of 
the purest w’hite, are splendid plants for yield¬ 
ing unlimited supplies of bloom, and by sowing 
a small patch every year about this date and 
planting out in autumn a stock is easily kept up. 

Deutzia gracilis, so well known as a pot 
plant for forcing in winter and spring, is equally 
useful in the outdoor garden, where its long 
shoots of the preceding season’s growth will be 
wreathed with bloom in June. It should be 
planted under the shelter of tall trees to ward 
off late spring frosts, that damage the flower- 
buds in exposed places. 

Pelargoniums of Double and Single Zonal 
kinds are most useful at this time of year in a 
cold frame, with the glass put on just to ward 
off heavy rains. The Double Whites then open 
beautifull y c lear, and the large trusses of Single 
Queen of Whites are very effective in any floral 
decorations. 

Lilium candidum, probably the finest of 
outdoor flowers, and where it succeeds well, as 
it does on the south coast, may be relied on to 
supply any quantity of bloom in its season, for 
making wreaths, crosses, &c. The single blooms 
can be gathered as they expand, leaving the 
buds on the upper part of the spike for succes¬ 
sion. August or September is the best time to 
transplant. 

Marguerites have of late years been very 
fashionable for all sorts of floral decorations, 
being light and graceful; they are most persistent 
bloomers, continuing to grow and flower for 
months in succession. 

Petunias.— Double White Fringed is a splen¬ 
did plant for supplying large blooms, which if 
picked off singly and mounted on wires look 
well in any floral decoration. A cool house or 
frame suits them well. 

Pyrethrum Double W kite in several beautifu 
varieties is one of the most reliable of herbaceous 
plants. If the first blooms are cut directly they 
expand successional ones are freely produced. 
The best time to divide these plants is in the 
spring, just after they start into growth. 

Pinks.— The old fringed white is too w’ell 
known to need any eulogy, but the larger 
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flowered Mrs. Sinking is a splendid addition to 
the list. 

Roses in great variety are at their best in 
June and July, and where a good collection of 
them are grown there should be no lack of 
flowers. 

Spir.ka japonica is not generally grown as an 
outdoor garden flower, but it is most useful for 
cutting, both flowers and foliage being good. 

Stocks, W iiitk.— Where thewintersarenot too 
severe to keep the early flowering sorts out all 
the year, nothing can surpass them for purity of 
colour, fragrance, or quantity of bloom. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ rss of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-strest , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
hould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannct 
well be classified, trill be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often bt 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


994.—Making a Mushroom-bed.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me instructions for making a Mushroom- 
bed ?— Carolus. 


99r>.—Howto pack Strawberries for post. 

—Are there special baskets for this? What leaves are 
best to pack in ?— Elstowb. 

996. —Hardy perennials.— What hardy perennials 
easy to cultivate would give the best results in Whaley 
Bridge district'—W istaria. 

997. — Spent Hops for plants.— Will someonj 
kindly state if spent Hope do as well as decayed leaves for 
plants ? Would the Hops require to be rotted before 
using ?—Sr rscribkr. 

99S. — Clematis for a bouse wall.— What kind 
of Clematis will grow well outside a house in Whaley 
Bridge district, Manchester, and when should they be 
planted ?—Wistaria. 

999. — Climbers for a house wall.— What is the 
best assortment of climbers for decorating a house, and 
the aspects suitable for the different plants in Whaley 
Bridge district?— Wistaria. 

1000. — Rose de Meaux.— 'This Rose grows well and 
flowers very freely with me in a light soil at Dias ; but it 
never produces good blossoms. Why is this, and what 
can I do to remedy it?— Henry Windsor. 

1001. — Unhealthy Roses.— Iam troubled very badly 
with a kind of mildesr on my Rose-trees, which curls up 
the foliage, ic. Will someone kindly tell me the cause of 
this, how to cure it, and prevent it?—R. J. B. 

’002.— Onion-maggot.— Will someone kindly tell me 
what will get rid of this pest ? Both my young Onions 
and Shallots are completely destroyed this season. I have 
tried soot, salt, and nitrate of soda.—O. F. L. M. 

1003. —Budding Roses.— In budding Roses on the 
Brier do you cut down the stock before you commence 
budding ; and os there are three and four stems on some of 
them, do you take some of them away and leave only one ? 
—A. D. A. 

1004 . —Large-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums. 

—Will someone kindly inform me the names of six of the 
largest-flowering— i.e. , largest petals and trusses? Also, 
how should they be treated to get the best results from 
cuttings ?— Arthur. 

1005. —Dressing Potatoes.— When should Pota¬ 
toes be dressed with the anti-disease' mixture? How 
should it be applied ? What is it made of ? Has it been 
tried for Tomatoes, as my outdoor Tomatoes suffer from a 
similar disease ?—R. H. W. 


1006. — Treatment of Canterbury Bells.— What 
is to be done with Canterbury Bells after flowering ? Are 
they to be treated as biennials, or, as stated on the seed 
packets, perennials ? Will someone kindly let me know? 
— Belgian Reader of Gardening. 

1007. — Sweet Brier. —Will someone kindly tell me 
how to grow this in an ordinary garden ? Can I plant it 
now ? If not, at what time of the year? Where is toe best 
place to buy it, and what sort of earth does it require? 
Does it need much water?—J. K. 


1003.— Vines and red-spider.—I have a vinery 
filled with Black Hamburgh Vines, beautifully fruited. 
The fruit is just changing colour. The Vines are badly 
infested with red-spider. A little information as to treat¬ 
ment to adopt will be very acceptable?—F. M., Notts. 


1009.— Ivy on a wall, &C.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way to get Ivy to grow over a dull wall ? 
What sort of soil and manure does it require? Does it 
want much or little water? What is the best time to 
remove the Ivy ? How do you cut shoots to take root, 
«c.—J. K. 
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1010.—“ Sal "Lai (?). M —A berry-bearing shrub, native of 
British Columbia, recommended to be introduced here for 
feeding game. Imported seed has on two occasions 
failed. Is this failure from bad or improper treatment ? 
Will anyone kindly give me some information about this 
shrub?— W. 8. Ward. 

ion.— Planting Peach-trees. — Will someone 
kindly tell me what distance Peach-trees should be planted 
from each other ? And what width should the border be, 
and what is the best material to use In making a new bor¬ 
der? Is an inside border necessary for Peaches under 
glass?— Peach. 

1012. — Uses of Almond-fralts.— What use can be 
made of the fruits of the ordinary Almond-tree which 
blossoms early in the spring ? At the end of the season I 
get a large crop of excellent nuts, but as they are not 
edible I do not know what to do with them.—R. Uwins 
Philpott, Surbiton. 

1013. — Orange-fungus on Roses.— will someone 
kindly let me know if there is anything I can apply to 
Roses (outside) to kill the Orange-fungus on the leaves 
and stems? It appears to spread from one bush to 
another. I intend dusting with sulphur. Is that of any 
use ?—W. S. Dowhon. 

1014. — Espalier Pears and Apples.— Will some¬ 
one kindly say the best time for cutting back the summer 
shoots of pyramid and espalier Pears and Apples, and if 
any difference should be mode in strong growers and weak 
ones ? I know they should be cut back to, say, four leaves, 
but when ?—X. Y. Z. 

1015. — Plants for a verandah.—I have a glass 
verandah, against the pillars supporting the root are 
planted Vines and Clematises. I wish these to grow in 
careless profusion. Should they be cut back in the 
autumn, according to my gardener’s plan, or left unpruned 
according to mine ?— Alba. 

1016. — Packing vegetables.— Mine have arrived 
in such a state of fermentation that I should like some 
advice. They came in a thick box, lined with zino ; Aspa¬ 
ragus and Lettuce uneatable, due possibly to Spinach, 
which appears to me too wet to travel well. Would a 
hamper do better ?— Elstowk. . 

U)17.— Brier stocks.— I have a number of Brier 
cutting stocks obtained from just over } inch to *} inch in 
diameter. Is it any use to bud the smaller ones ? I should 
be glad to know what is the smallest and what the largest 
size of stock that can be budded with advantage ? I want 
nothing but good vigorous plants.—J. L. W. 

1018. — Quitting a garden.— I am under notice to 
give up a garden on February 2nd, 1893. I have been in 
the habit formerly of stocking it with Broccoli. If I do 
the fame this year would the landlord he compelled to pay 
compensation for the crop, or had I better stock it with 
something that I can clear off before that date?—S. W. 

1019. — Tomatoes not swelling.— Will Bomeone 
kindly tell me the cause of the following ?—I find that 
although my Tomato-plants are very healthy, and the 
fruit is all well set, yet only one or two of the blossoms 
on each bunch swell at all, the rest being left hardly as 
big as a Pea, and w’hitish in colour. What should I do ?— 
E. H. W. 

1020. — An unsatisfactory Peach-tree. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the cause of a Peach-tree not mak¬ 
ing free growth ? It set a good crop, and started well to 
make its growth, but it has been at a standstill for some 
time. The fruits are still on, and are each as large as the 
end of one’s thumb. What growth there is is very weak. 
The tree is quite clean, and has been watered- regularly.— 
Puzzled. 

1021. —Asparagus plumosus.—I shall be glad of 
any information with regard to the soil most suited to this 
plant, and also to the treatment it requires ? I have hod a 
pot of it in a cool greenhouse for over two years, and 
though vigorous looking at ftret the plant has never grown 
larger, and it now appears sickly, l have tried repotting 
it in good soil, but tne fronds are very light and unhealthy 
looking.—G. E. P. 8. 

1022. — Mushroom-growing.—I should be much 
obliged to anyone who would tell me what quantity of 
Mushrooms 1 may reasonably expect to gather daily, if 
the crop is an average one, from a bed 10 yards long by 
2 yards in width ? The bed is composed of fresh horse- 
manure, about 15 inches thick. It is in a sheltered 
situation, and protected from heavy rain by a galvanised 
iron roof.— Dan by Dale. 

1023. — Rose Marechal Niel.—I have a Marcchal 
Niel in a cold-house with the roots outside. It has never had 
more than a dozen Roses on it, and sometimes less than a 
dozen. Last year it had not a bloom upon it It is fairly 
healthy, but not very robust. I should esteem it a favour 
if “ J. C. C.’’ or “P. U,” would kindly instruct me when 
and how to prune and treat it w ith a view to getting more 
Roses next year?— Novice. 

1024. —Treatment of a Black Hamburgh 
Vine.—My Black Hamburgh four-year-old Vine which I 
bought and planted in my lean-to greenhouse (border 
outside) last January appears to have gone wrong. On 
examination I found where the fresh growth starts from 
the cane the wood is discoloured, and has got quite yellow. 
Will some one of my fellow readers kindly tell me what is 
the matter and what remedy to apply ?— Alice. 

1025. —Treatment of a Fuchsia.—I have a large 
strong-stemmed pretty flowered Fuchsia, which has been 
in the conservatory for some years, but does no good. It 
has something on the undersides of the leaves, and I cannot 
tell w-hat it is. I have planted it in the garden, and cut 
all the weak Bhoots back ; if I pot it up in the autumn and 
take it inside, will it grow again? I shall be grateful if 
someone will give me advice as to treatment ?—H. B. 

1026— Treatment of various plants.—I want 
some plants to bloom inside after those outside have done 
in the autumn. If I pot some of the summer plants will 
they bloom longer if taken inside ? I shall feel obliged if 
someone will help me in this matter? I have potted some 
Asters, and they seem to be growing up very weak. They 
are in a cold-house. What should I do with them? I 
have some Calceolarias in pots, common yellow and dark ; 
if I keep them in pots will they keep through winter and 
bloom stronger another summer? I want to get some of 
the better kinds of Calceolarias. Can I grow them easily 
from seed ?—H. B. 


1027. —Treatment of Arums.— I shall feel obliged 
if someone would please to inform me as to the treatment 
required for what are generally called here Lilies of the 
Nile? 1 have two which I keep in an upstairs room (no 
fire); the room faces the west, and they receive all the 
afternoon sun. What I particularly desire to know is as 
to the repotting, nature of soil, and the amount of water 
necessary to be given them in winter and summer ?—R. A. 
Scott. 

1028. — Parsley failing.—I have not been able to 
get any Parsley the last three years—the seed has come 
up, and then the plants have turned y ellow and died off. 
A like result was the case last year, only that the root 
decayed. The soil has been limed and sooted, soap and 
soda, gas-lime, all used, and nothing seems to answer. 
Four years ago on the same soil I had splendid Parsley. I 
shall be glad to see any explanation of this matter? 
Locality, York.— E. Brown. 

1029. — Iceland Poppies.— Do Iceland Poppies bear 
transplanting after flowering, or is it better to rely only on 
seeds for propagating purposes ? May they still be sown 
with hope of flowering this year? These beautiful hardy 
perennials are very little known in Belgium as yet, and as 
mine are flowering abundantly for the second year all my 
neighbours have been promised some, only I do not want 
to spoil my border without knowing whether they bear 
transplanting ?— Belgian Reader ok Gardening. 

1030. — Carnations and green-fly.— in a recent 
issue of Gardening there appeared an article on Carnations 
and their culture, the writer suggesting dusting the buds 
with Tobacco-powder for the purpose of killing green-fly. 
Am I to understand this to be snuff, and will the writer 
kindly explain how it should be used, and whether a solu¬ 
tion of Tobacco and paralfinoil would do for the same 
purpose (it having been recommended to me), and what 
proportions should be taken for the purpose ?— Fredk. T. 
Poulson. 

1031. — Treatment of Rhodanthe.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper treatment of Rhodanthe ? The 
Beeds came up beautifully, but afterwards when potted the 
seedlings got meagre and do not grow. What potting soil 
is to be used ? Are the seedlings to be pricked off quite 
small ? How many in a pot, and how far between ? Or is it 
better to sow the Rhodanthe and let it remain in pots in 
peat soil ? 1 have at my disposal frames and a greenhouse 
heated in the winter monthB, well exposed.— Belgian 
Reader of Gardening. 

1032. — Rose W. A. Richardson.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the reason why this Rose is not flowering 
with me as it should do ? It was planted in a sheltered 
and sunny corner of the garden in the autumn of 1890. 
Last year it made wonderful growth, but there was not a 
single bloom upon it, and now when great hopes were 
raised of a harvest of flowers, I see but few, and again an 
astonishing amount of young growth. The plant has bad 
a good deal of manure. Can it have had too much ? What 
can I do to get more blooms ? Should it be allowed to 
spread so fast?— Taffy, Wales. 

1033. - An unsatisfactory greenhouse. — 
have a small conservatory, 17 feet by 13 feet, and 14 feet 
in height to the top of dome, built up to the house'lead- 
ing from the dining-room, facing west. The south Bide is 
the kitchen wall, with the exception of about 4 feet of 
glass, the west and north all glass. There is a flue for 
heating round three sides, with iron gratings over, level 
with the stone floor. The firing hole is in the cellar of the 
house, and there is a great draught; even if heaped up, the 
fire does not last many hours. There is no damper, and I 
am unable to get any heat in the house. There is a Vine, 
and 1 try to grow ordinary greenhouse plants and Ferns, 
but everything does badly, and all the foliage dies off very 
quickly. The house gets very hot and dry in summer 
weather. Will someone tell me what is the cause of the 
failure, and if any new heating apparatus is necessary, 
and please also say what would be the best and cheapest 
one to put in, and how much piping would be required if 
a hot-water apparatus is desirable ?—D. P. 

1034. —Roses In Demerara.—Will someone kindly 
furnish me with some information about the management 
of Dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Roses? In December, 1891, 
I imported from England the following H.P.’s: EarlDufle- 
rln, Prince Camille de Rohan, John Hopper, and Ulrich 
Brunner ; the last named flowered soon after arrival, but 
neither of the others have shown any sign of flowering. 
They are vigorous in growth, some with shoots 10 feet 
long. I pegged some down, and the eyes have given shoots 
3 feet high, but no sign of flower on them ; Earl Dufferin 
in an eastern position. Prince C. de Rohan in northern, 
the others in a western position. Temperature of the 

¥ lace averages 75 degs. in the shade throughout the year. 

he plants are in tubs, 3 feet wide by 2 feet deep, soil 
light and rich. I shall be much obliged if “ P. U.” or 
“ J. C. C.” will advise me in the matter? Tea Roses 
bought from the same firm in England and at the same 
time bloom profusely and continuously.—J. T. Harris, 
Demerara. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers ore invited to give further 
ansioers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

loss.— Oattleyablooms from Ayr {H. Meredith ) 
—I should have been most happy to name the flowers sent 
if it were possible, but when they reached me they were 
shrivelled up beyond the power of man to recognise. Try 
them again and pack them better. I find amateurs have 
much to learn in packing flowers.— M. B. 

1036. — Odontoglossum crispum (J. Oldham).— 
The flower sent reached me safely, it is a very good form 
of O. crispum, but being from a newly imported plant it 
has opened somewhat deformed ; but I think if you grow 
it properly and flower it next season you will find it to be 
a superb form of the species, and I shall be glad to see 
flowers of it then.—M. B. 

1037. — Oattleya Warneri (J. West).— No, you 
have not got the true old C. labiate in the flower sent, but 
it is the nearest to it in shape and colour of all the labiate 
section ; but you see it flowers just six months out of sea¬ 
son. It is a first-rate variety of C. Warneri, something 
like we used to see soon after it was named, and by far the 
best I have seen tor many a day. Take care of it.—M. B. 
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loss. — Odontoglosmim baphicantum ( G . 

Aldons). —I take thiB to be the name of your plant, and I 
look upon it as a natural hybrid between O. gtorioeum 
and O. criapum. It makes a good and massive spike, but 
it is no favourite of mine; there are not enough markings 
in the flower. In the one now before me the sepals and 
petals are somewhat of a dirty yellow, having about three, 
not large, irregular shaped spote on each.—M. B. 

1039. — Maadevallia Bruckmulleri (J. B.).— 
Yes, this name you have with the plant is right enough, 
which, however, is perhaps more correctly named M. 
coriacea. It was first found just fifty years ago, but was 
not introduced in a living state until about twenty years 
ago, when the Messrs. Low, wanting to sell it, named it 
provisionally after their collector, Bruckmuller; but it 
hod previously been named ooriacea soon after its dis¬ 
covery.— M. B. 

1040. — Dendrobium dix&nthum (D. McLeod).— 
The flower you send is here named. It was first sent home 
to England nearly thirty years ago by the Rev. Parish, 
since which time it has, I think, been nearly always to be 
obtained at Messrs. Low’s nursery at Clapton ; indeed, I 
have frequently seen it there in quantity. The flowers 
are very showy, and the name is derived from the two 
shades of yellow. You will find it figured in the Bot. 
Mag., t. 5564.—M. B. 

1041. — Cattleya flower without petals.—J. 
Dowlas sends me a Cattleya Mendeli flower devoid of 
petals, saying: “ Is it not a curious freak I have two blooms 
on the plant alike ? What is the cause ?’ To this last part 
of his letter I cannot reply ; perhaps the plant is not long 
home from its native country and has not recovered its 
move, or it has suffered in.some way at its roots. I have 
frequently seen deformed flowers upon newly imported 
plants, not only Cattleyas, but many others.— M. B. 

1042. — Aglaomorpha Meyenlana (H. G.). — 
This gentleman seuds me a nice fertile frond of this plant 
for a name ? Here it is also called the Bear’s Paw Fern, 
from the thick rhizome being thickly coated with large, 
brown scales. It is a beautiful Fern when fertile, as in the 
case of the specimen sent. The fronds will, however, 
become much larger as the plants increase in streogth. 
It should be planted in well drained soil, consisting of 
good open peat and loam ; and if you have it planted out 
1 would advise yeu to mix some leaf-mould with it, and 
make the whole fairly sandy. Treated in this manner, 
with stove heat—for the plant oomes from the Philippine 
Islands—you may reasonably expect fronds some 3 feet or 
4 feet in height in the course of a couple of years.—J. J. 

1043. —Hardy Tree-Ferns (G. Ayton).— This gen¬ 
tleman asks how I am succeeding with these 7 I may say 
I have done well with them, but force of circumstances has 
curtailed my space somewhat, the builders having been 
about my garden. However, I have contrived to keep 
many of my pets, but I find that the plants of Lastrea 
dilatata are all dead. This seems to be a species that will 
not come through two seasons when grown in a Tree-Fern 
stem. I am os much in love with them as ever, and did 
not know anyone was watching and waiting to know the 
result, or I could have told you it was no new thought of 
mine, as 1 have so grow’n them now for nearly twenty 
years. Of coutse, with those out-of-doors great care is 
necessary to prevent them becoming dry during the sum¬ 
mer time, os they require a large quantity of water to 
keep them in health and beauty.—J. J. 

1044. — Green Insects on various plants 
(F. J. G.).— The little green insects which you found in 
the little masses of froth on various plants, commonly 
known as Cuckoo or Frog's-spittle, are immature speci¬ 
mens of the common Frog-nopper(Aphrophora spurn aria), 
a small dark-brown insect, which springs away when dis¬ 
turbed in a very rapid manner. When in its immature 
state it injures the plants which it attacks to a consider¬ 
able extent, for not only does it draw from the plant 
enough of its juices to feed itself, but also to form the 
froth covering with which it is surrounded. The best way 
of destroying this insect is to take a cup of water and a 
a small stiff brush—an ordinary gum-brush does very well 
—and remove the insect with the brush, and wash the 
latter clean in the cup. I do not think syringing with 
an insecticide is of any use, as it is difficult to bring it 
into contact with the insect. I have seen some soft- 
wooded plants much injured by this insect.—O. 8. S. 

1045. — Grubs and Cabbages (Carloin, — Your 
Cabbages are attacked by the grubs of the Cabbage-fly 
(Anthomyia brassicw). This fly lays her eggs on the plant 
as near as she can get to the roots, and the grubs feed on 
the roots. Nitrate of soda spread round the plants and 
well watered in if there be no cnance of rain has been found 
very useful; and watering with lime water has been found 
very efficacious. When a plant is attacked, which may be 
known by its sickly appearance, it should be carefully 
removed, so as not to leave any grubs in the ground. The 
plants should be put at once into something from which 
the grubs cannot drop out, and be burnt as soon as 
possible, or buried at least a foot below the surface. The 
hole left by the removal of each plant should be filled with 
lime or soot so as to kill any grubs that may have been 
left behind. Dipping the roots in soot or lime-water or 
very Btrong manure-water helps to ward off an attaok. A 
proper rotation of crops is moBt essential. A second crop of 
Cabbages should never immediately follow an infested 
one.—G. S. S. 


—Leyoesteria formosa.- Farragh .—Azalea mollis.- 

B. JL—Euphorbia Lathyris, not the Caper (Capparis spi- 

noea). By no means use the Euphorbia for pickling.- 

J. Turner .—Clematis graveolens.- W. J. B. W.— The 

specimens were badly packed, and hence much bruised, and 
they were not numbered, so we cannot name. Please send 

again with numbers, &c.- Elsie.—1, Thyrsacanthus ruti- 

lans; 2, Box-leaved Orange (Citrus buxifolia) apparently, 
but specimen poor ; 3, Diosma odorata; 4, Acacia armata ; 
5, Abutilon vexillarium ; 6, Send better specimen and in 

flower.- J. H .—Specimens rotten.- G. Gilbert. — 

Habrothamnus elegans, not a hardy plant. ‘ 


TO OORRHSPONDBNT& 

We BkoUU.be glad if readers would remember that ret 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Miss Grimes.— Apply to Messrs. Geo. Neighbour & Sons, 

127, % Hiah Hoi born, London, W.O.- Alfred Morris.— Cut 

back the Aucuba.- Mrs. Parsons.— There have been 

several notes on the Gooseberry-caterpillar in recent 

numbers of Gardkkixg, and to these you should refer.- 

M. A. L.— The Abutilon-leaves seem to have been affected 
with red-spider, and the leaves look also as if burnt by 

fumigation ? Please give particulars as to treatment ?- 

J. Thompson.— The Vine-leaves appear to be “Bcalded” 
from insufficient early ventilation. How have they been 

treated ?- Hydrangea.— The flowers sent look like those of 

Hydrangea rosea, or else it is a freak of Nature. Please give 

more particulars.- E. S. Whimple.— Syringe freely and 

frequently with water in which soft-soap has been dissolved, 
or with Tobaccco-water. Michael Slevin.—The Bego¬ 
nias have no doubt been quite burnt up from want of air 

and water.- H. H.— Please give particulars of treatment 

the Peaches that rot have received. 


HAMIDS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or frt 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxing Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— F. W. IT.— An Oncidium, but 

too much shrivelled to say more.- B. J. C.— Send again 

when in flower.- W. A. —Dendrobium flmbriatum ocula- 

turn.- T. G. —Dendrobium suavissimum.- H. J.— A 

form of Oncidium sphaoelatum.- M.M.—l, Cypripedium 

pubescens; 2, Onosma taurica; 8, Adiantum pedatum. 

- A. W. L.— Oncidium MarshalHanum.- J. B. M.— 

Appears to be' Nephrodium molle oorymbiferum. - 

E. T. B .—Glechoma hederacea.- J. G .—Looks like 

Lilium pardalinum, send better specimen.- W. Milner. 

—Flower seeds had all dropped out, send again.- Essex. 

—Diplacus(Mimulus)glutinoeus.- Criftiue. —Please send 

specimens better packed and numbers i.- Henry 

dsor. —Yes t Harrlsoii and DeM iai xdCiak.-*— J.S.B. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

992. — Oat and poultry.— You must not 
kill your neighbour’s cat under any circum¬ 
stances, for legal proceedings would probably 
follow, and this course means annoyance and 
expense. Your proper course, if the cat kills or 
maims your poultry, is to sue the owner in the 
county court. Cats, unfortunately, cannot be 
kept under control as easily as dogs, but, none 
the less, their owners should take care that their 
pets cause no loss amongst other people’s stock. 
—Doulting. 

993. — Pood for fowls.— “ Amateur’s ” 
lis£ of food seems rather long, considering the 
few adult birds in his yard. Still, on investiga¬ 
tion, the outlay does not seem excessive. It is 
impossible to calculate the cost, because samples 
and prices are not mentioned; but if “ Amateur ” 
will work out the sum for himself and divide the 
total amongst the seven old fowls, he will find 
that there is not much cause for complaint. He 
must remember that the seven months over 
which the outlay is spread are the worst part of 
the year, and it is quite possible that his birds 
can find nothing for themselves at other times. 
—Doulting. 

How to hold a fowl.— Few persons know 
how to secure a fowl properly. Never seize a 
fowl by the tail, if a fine bird, nor touch the 
back, but grasp both legs at once with a firm, 
tight, quick hold, and then raise free from the 
ground or perch and hang the body down clear 
of any obstacle. This method does not ruffle 
the plumage or turn a feather, which in a fine 
bird must be avoided. When the web of the 
feathers is once broken it can never be united 
again, and where much handled this often 
occurs, giving the bird a ragged appearance. 

Beginning poultry-keeping.— People 
shoulabe just as careful about going into the 
poultry business as they would be at engaging 
in any other industry. Do not think it is easy 
enough to raise chickens, and that anybody can 
do it. Before attempting it, we would advise 
all to try to gain their first experience at the 
expense of somebody else. Take a position as 
labourer, or in any capacity, on a poultry-farm 
before embarking all your own capital. Experi¬ 
ence for a season. You will never regret the 
experience. If successful, you will have learned 
much and be able to save money in arranging 
the place you buy. If unsuccessful, you want 
no more of it. Poultry papers usually publish 
the successes, but seldom the failures. In this 
they are misleading. Where most people do 
and can succeed is in keeping a few hens about 
the home for eggs alone. They are fed and 
cared for better, comparatively, than a large 
flock, and give better returns. I do not say 
that it is impossible to succeed on a large scale, 
but I do say that more fail than succeed. There¬ 
fore I urge all to be careful when engaging fn 
raising chickens on a large scale, and try to get 
experience before investing heavily .—American 
Agriculturist. 


BEAUTIFUL GREENHOUSE NOVELTIES. 

M GOLD and Silver Tricolor PELARGONI¬ 
UMS, compared by a gentleman to Indian and Austra¬ 
lian buttei flies, vie.: Tbs following are seven golds: Peacock, 
Butterfly, Brilliant, Enchantress, Prince of Wales, Macbeth, 
Masterpiece. The following 7 silver tricolors, lovely magenta, 
chocolate, crimson, white foliage: Empress of India, Dolly 
Varden, Eva Fish, Miss Farren, Lady Dorothy Neville, Lasso’ 
Gowrie, Countess Tasker. Price any above, Is. 3d., or 4s. 
set of seven : or seven of each, 7s. Easy directions sent. 

lO DOUBLE DWARF PELARGONIUMS, 

A-ai n ew Continents 1 introductions, Lemoine’s, Yan Geert’s, 
&o., of great beauty and rartiy: Souvenir Van Houtte, Le 
Cameleon, Oreste, Corate de Hinaut, Comtesse de Flandre, 
Archduke Rudolph, Princess Clementine, Triomphe de Gand 
(this variety alone worth half the money), Comtesse de Tana- 
berg, Comte de Flandre, President, Aug. Van Geert, Reine 
Marie Henrietta. Price 1s. Gd. each, or any six for 6s.; or the 
set of 13 for 10s. Grand Cactus Dahlia (Collection, almost 
every new variety, price 3s. for 6, or 14, all different and 
labelled, for 5s., free, large plants; also 1 yellow Jnarezi 
gratis with each order for 14. 

The following are five new grand foreign hybrid 
KALOSANTHE8 (Crassulas): M. Foucart, M. Buchner, 
Mrs. Canned, M. Pfitzer, Mrs. Wynne. Price 4s. 3d the above 
set of five, cheap at double; last season were 3s. 6d. each. 

A few nick-nack Greenhouse Gems.—3 greenhouse flower¬ 
ing Statices for Is. 6d. 1 Geranium fernwfolium, le. 3d., or 2 
for 2s.; fine cut-leaved, scented sprays for bouquets, a lovely 
gem. Clianthus puniceus (Lobster Claw-plant), 1 year, la 3d. 
Francos appendiculata, rare crimson-red flowers, Is. td, 2 
for 2s. 6d. Franoo* ramosa, long Bprays, white flowers. 
If. 3d., or 2 for 2s. E ran the mum tuberculatum, white, sweet- 
scented tube flowers, Is. 9d.. or 2 for 3e.; very rare gem. 
Kranthemum pulchellum, blue, Is. 3d., or 2 for 2s. Acalypha 
obovata, elegant foliage, Is. 9d.. or 2 for 3e. Prince Leopold 
Heliotrope, Is. 3d , or 2 for 2s. Hibitcus chizopetalus, double 
scarlet, magnificent, Is. 9d , or 2 for 3s. Epiphyllum violaceum, 
flowers in profusion, most elegant table plant, Is. 3d., or 2 for 
28. Important notice.—30s. worth selected from above advt. 
sent for one guinea, ad named. 

W. PLUMMER, Gardener, CATTON, NORWICH. 

All plants sen t free. N .B.—No callers allowe d. 

PANSIES AT YORK GALA, 

June 15. I was awarded First Prize for my Celebrated 
Collection of 43 blooms. I have a few hundred plants to offer 
cheap. 14 plants for 3s. 6<L Worth double. 


1 90 BEDDING PLANTS, Carriage paid for 5s. 

—This Collection offered with confidence tor the 
seventh season is a perfect garden outfit of good, well-fur¬ 
nished plants, and is unapproached in value by any other 
offered—viz., 25 Geraniums (assorted), 25 Emperor Blue 

I obelia, 6 choice Dahlias, 6 splendid Fuchsias, 10 Blue Agera- 
tum, 10 beautifully-striped Petunias, 6 Marguerites (yellow 
and white), 6 Verbenas, 6 Iresine Lindeni, 6 sweet Heliotrope, 

8 choice Chrysanthemums, 6 grand Pansies. Half Collection, 
3s., and reasonable variation allowed and claimed in case or 
need. Such things as Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox, and 
Balsams, are excluded. These, however, are on sale, of finest 
quality, at 2s. 100.—JAMES BATEMAN, Warding, Hastings. 

T OBELIA EMPEROR WILLIAM. — Un- 

Jj doubtedly the finest of all ; good plants, juBt breaking 
into bloom, 3s. per 100 ; 25s. 1,000, free.—JAMES BATEMAN, 
Warding, Hastings. 

■nOUBLE IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Not 

1/ old sorts of 20 years ago, but the best Continental pro¬ 
ductions. Every shade of colour, resembling Roees. 12 
diadnet, named, well-rooted, 3s.; 6 ditto, Is. 9d., free.— 
JAMEB BATEMAN, Warding, near Hastings. 

HHARMIJNG SPRING FLOWERS.—Double 
v Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Pansies, Carnations, 
Wallflowers, and many other nice plants. See my previous 
advertisements for varieties and prices.—JAMES BATE¬ 
MAN, Warding, near Hastings. 

WHITE SWAN POPPY. —Finest novelty of 

TV the season, pure white, mostly dble., wonderfully free, 
like Japanese Chrysanthemums, grand for grouping or cut 
flowers; Is. 3d. doz.; 25, 2s.; 100, 6s., free.-BATEMAN,- 
Warding, Hastings. 

“RAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS !—Now is the time to 

U plant them. Good plants of the gorgeous Cactus, Show 
and Fancy, Pompone, and Singles. Carefully selected from a 
grand Collection, price 2s. 6d. per doz.—JAMES BATEMAN, 
Warding, near Hastings. 

TUTIGNON ASTER, new, finest, most perfect 

■L*-L white in cultivation. 40 strong plants, Is., post tree.— 
WM. RAMSHAW, Siiksworth Lane. Sunderland. 

TtfEW STRAWBERRIES, Setting Fruit, 24, 
Lv 1 h. ; ioo, 3s. 0d. Clemads, 4 var., Is. 3d. Roses, 3 var., 
Is., very Btrong. free: List.—BROUNT, Roth»rfield, Sussex. 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.-0 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 0 Dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 4 Eupa- 
toriums, 2s., free ; also 24 Yellow Calceolarias, is. 6d., free.— 
A. TOMKIN, Florist, Sidcup, Kent. 

TV/TELONS as easy to grow as Cucumbers. 
IXL 4 plants, Is. 6d., free.—THOMAS WAITE, Heamoor, 
Penzance. 

“QUPERB PRIMULAS, Cheap.” — Strong 

O plants for autumn showing, will be a mass of bloom 
from October to April ; warranted the finest strain in exist¬ 
ence, including Crimson King and Swanley White; also 
blue, purple, spotted, velvet, lake, Ac. 0, Is. 3d. ; 12, 2s. 9<L, 
free. Strong, robust plants, not tiny seedlings. -Mrs. 
GARDNER, The Fir TreeB, Stroud. 

■REDDING PLANTS.— PYRETHRUM and 

•D ASTERS, 2s. 0d. 100, free. GERANIUMS, extra good, 
best sorts, mixed, on rail, 2s. 6d. doz. — BRADLEY 
BROTHERS, Bardney, Lincoln. 

T OBELIA Emperor William, 2a. 3d. 100; 

Ll Golden Feather. Is. 3d. 100 ; Single Petunias, Dianthus, 
20, 6d., car. pd.—J. OS WICK, Barsham, Beccles, Suffolk. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, &c , complete from 48s., post free, 
2 stamps.—S. HARTLEY k CO., Horticultural Builden, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 

* mnvmc • a mT3\Trrn ■ • ■ -a Li. X_ 


A Gardens, Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com¬ 
plete. These tents are white, ana have only been used a little 
by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each. I will 
send one oomplece for 30s Can be Bent on approval-— 
HENRY J. GASSCH, Government Contractor, Rye, Sussex. 
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CROWDED VEGETABLES. 

Unduly crowding the vegetable crops is of very 
frequent occurrence. In very many instances 
nothing is gained by growing kitchen garden 
crops too closely together, hut, on the contrary, 
the results are more often than not most unsatis¬ 
factory. Not unfrequently the vegetable quar¬ 
ters are much screened by a variety of shrubs 
and trees, fruit-trees and bushes also being scat¬ 
tered all over the garden, these conditions 
having a weakening effect upon the vegetables, 
which thick planting or sowing further intensi¬ 
fies. Thus treated they are neither so pro¬ 
ductive nor nearly so hardy as other plants of 
the same species or varieties more intelligently 
treated. These facts should not he lost Bight of 
at the present time. Commencing with 

Potatoes, it will he found that by far the 
heaviest crops are obtained by planting moder¬ 
ately strong tubers from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart, in rows 2 feet to 3 feet apart, the more 
vigorous growers naturally receiving the greater 
distance. It is, of course, now far too 
late to advise upon planting, hut there is 
nothing to prevent the thinning out of the 
shoots where they are at ail thick ; if 
this is done, one or two strong growths 
will produce more serviceable crops of tubers 
than three times their number will do. To 
make matters worse, it is often thought the 
right thing to plant Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, 
and Cauliflowers between the somewhat closely 
arranged rows of Potatoes, one crop simply 
spoiling the other. Broccoli that is to stand 
hard weather ought never to be planted on loose 
ground or among Potatoes. Broccoli ought to 
have fairly rich, very firm open ground, and if 
arranged 30 inches apart in rows 3 feet asunder 
the plants will grow sturdily and through an 
ordinary winter. 

Brussels Sprouts put out early on rich 
ground may well be disposed nearly or quite as 
far apart each way. Crowded, they grow very 
spindly and produce poor thin crops. Given an 
early start and good room, they will make fine 
stout stems, strong foliage, and yield a heavy 
crop of close Sprouts. On poor light ground 
the rows may be 30 inches apart and the plants 
20 inches apart in the rows. The smaller or 
earlier Cauliflowers may be grown rather more 
thickly. Curiously enough, Savoys very fre¬ 
quently get more room than they need. Very 
large heads of these are not the best, and if all 
hut the Drumhead and Tom Thumb varieties 
are 15 inches apart in rows 18 inches apart, that 
will be ample space. The Drumheads may be 
18 inches apart each way and the little early 
varieties 12 inches apart in rows 15 inches apart. 
It is not the winter vegetables only that require 
plenty of room, but it is equally unwise to crowd 
Beans of all kinds, Peas, Asparagus, Artichokes, 
Vegetable Marrows, salading and root crops 
generally. If either the rows or plants in tne 
rows of 

Runner Beans are crowded the crops are cer-* 
tain to he light, and in a dry summer of short 
duration. Single rows ought to he 6 feet and 
double rows 8 feet a^art? |i in-^ither 
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case being thinned to 12 inches apart, one going 
to each stake. To convince anyone of the 
wisdom of giving Runner Beans good room, he 
has only to try what can be done with a few 
isolated clumps. If Dwarf or Kidney Beans are 
crowded they quickly smother each other. 
When raised very early they do not grow to 
their full size, hut the successional and later 
rows should he 2 feet apart, and the plants 
singled out to 12 inches asunder, an additional 
width of 6 inches between the rows being given 
to Canadian Wonder. Thus treated and lightly 
staked up the plants grow and branch strongly, 
heavy crops of fine straight pods resulting. 
Advice has frequently been given in Gardening 
concerning the folly of crowding Peas, and I 
need not enlarge on this beyond remarking that 
well isolated rows, the plants if need he being 
freely thinned out so as to admit of their 
branching strongly, are invariably the most 
productive. Crowded Asparagus cannot be 
made to produce other than moderately large 
shoots, and, grown on raised beds, the plants may 
well be put out 18 inches apart each way. 
When planted nearly double that distance apart 
each way on good open or level ground extra 
strong clumps are soon developed, these yielding 
surprising quantities of extra strong succulent 
shoots for cutting. 

Globe Artichokes grown thickly quickly 
impoverish each other, and produce a short crop 
of small heads with thin scales. The clumps 
ought to be fully 3 feet apart each way, some 
growers allowing even more space, and the 
crowns being early thinned out to about three 
in number, a long succession of large succulent 
heads is produced. Jerusalem Artichokes are 
even worse used, and yet this is a crop that well 
repays for better treatment than it usually 
receives. The rows (in many instances there are 
no rows, but a perfect thicket of plants) ought 
to be not less than 3 feet apart, a distance of 
12 inches dividing them in the rows. If the plan, 
if such it can be termed, of allowing them to 
plant themselves is adopted, then thinning out 
should be resorted to, wide spaces being cut 
between them with a hoe, this letting in a little 
daylight and air. If Vegetable Marrows must 
be grown on large heaps of decaying matter, be 
content with two or three plants instead of six 
or more, which only overrun each other and 
check productiveness. Let them have plenty of 
rambling space and they will bear well in due 
course, though plants in an overrich root-run 
rarely produce such heavy crops as those grown 
well in the open ground with only a foot or less 
of manure under them. Mustard and Cress can 
and ought to be grown thickly, hut no other 
salading will attain anything approaching per- 
fe tion if crowded. Arrange the rows of 

Cos Lettuces 12 inches apart, and thin or 
plant to a distance of 10 inches asunder, the 
Cabbage varieties succeeding well with 2 inches 
less each way. Plants of Batavian Endive may 
well he put out 12 inches apart each way, a 
rather less distance apart in the rows sufficing 
for the rest. It is not often Celery is grown too 
closely together, but if single rows are put out 
in trenches the plants will be less trouble to 
blanch properly than when two or more lines 
are planted. Disposed 8 inches apai t, the plants 


will grow quite large enough for ordinary 
purposes, and not many more can be grown in 
douDle rows, as the plants must be put out 
further apart. 

Too much room allowed to Beet, Carrots, 
Onions, Turnips, and Parsnips may lead to their 
becoming coarse, hut, on the other hand, if 
unduly crowded they may altogether fail to 
bulb. Thin the Beet to about 8 inches apart in 
the rows, the larger 

Carrots to the same distance, and the smaller 
or stump-rooted section to about 4 inches apart, 
much of the thinniog in this case being done 

f iecemeal or as the young roots can be used, 
f large Onions are required, and supposing the 
rows are nearly or quite 12 inches apart, single 
out the plants to 6 inches apart, hut for ordinary 
purposes they may be left 3 inches apart so as 
to press against each other in the rows. Turnips 
bulb quickly and well if the rows are 15 inches 
apart, and the plants thinned out from 6 inches 
to 8 inches apart, according to the vigour of the 
variety. If Parsnips are in rows 15 inches apart, 
they may be thinned out to 9 inches apart, 
allowing more space being often the cause of the 
roots becoming coarse and keeping badly. P. 


944. — Applying soapy water to 
plants. — Soapy water will not injure the 
foliage, although it may possibly disfigure it if 
not washed off with pure water before it is dry ; 
especially will this be the case if soap-suds are 
used. Soapy water is, however, a valuable oure 
and preventive of green-fly on Roses and other 
plants, and the alkaline properties of ordinary 
soap make it act as a slight manure to the roots 
of tne same. It is, however, not safe to apply 
water in which chemical soaps— i.e., those 
mixed with washing-powder and other poisonous 
substances—have been dissolved, to the roots, 
but only to the foliage of plants, giving the leaves 
a washing with a little pure water from a rosed 
potor syringe a few minutes after the application. 
There are now so many special soaps used, that 
no rule which fits all of them can be given ; but it 
is not probable that any soap would do more 
than stain the foliage, unless applied in the hot 
sun, when it would blister it.—J. L. R. 

958.— Gardeners' working hours.— 

Gardeners get to work generally at six in the 
morning ana leave off work at six in the evening. 
Out of that time they have an hour for break¬ 
fast and an hour to dinner. In winter they get 
out in the morning as soon as they can see to 
work, and Leave off at night when it is too dark 
for them to continue any longer. I have been 
a gardener all my life, and have had about forty 
years’ experience, and quite disapprove of 
gardeners who have charge of plant-houses 
leaving off at four o’clock on Saturday. There 
is no need for it, and if it is necessary I would 
say any other day rather than the last day in the 
week. There is such a thing as gardeners 
having too much work put upon them. I 
believe this too often happens, but in instances 
where this is not so, a gardener has still hard 
work before him to keep up to time in early 
summer, and if he is wise he will put m a few 
extra hours to be well abreast of his work at 
that season.—J l, 1>. -E.. f r -- : n 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Fuchsias both planted out and in pots will now be in fine 
trim, and must be well supported with liquid-manure 
The late-flowering Pelargoniums of the large-flowered class 
are pretty well over, and should be placed outside to 
ripen the wood preparatory to being cut down. Kalo- 
eanthes coming into blossom should have a light position, 
the rays of the mid-day sun being broken a little to prolong 
the flowering. Cuttings of these and many other things 
will root freely now. Orange-trees in pots or tubs may now 
be placed outside ; the change will be beneficial. Stake 
Tuberous Begonias to keep tne shoots from falling over 
and breaking off, but do not use more stakes than are 
necessary for the purpose intended. Sow a pinch of 
Calceolaria seeds of the herbaoeous type and place in a cold 
frame. Large specimen Myrtles In pots or tubs will be 
better outside now. These and Oranges, Aloes, and Cacti 
of large size can often be utilised to form an interesting 
group in some part of the grounds, either planted out or 
plunged in the pots. Shift on Balsams and Cockscombs ; 
the last named will produce finer combs if kept in the 
hot-bed till the combs are nearly developed. Balsams 
will make good plants plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in the 
open air. The climbing plants will still need attention to 
prevent the growths getting too crowded. The Mande- 
villa is a beautiful climber for a large house ; the flowers 
are borne in large clusters, and are very fragrant. Night 
ventilation will be essential now to keep the plants 
healthy, vigorous, and free from insects. Use the syringe 
or engine in the afternoon upon plants not in blossom. 
Clerodendrons and Bougainvilleas just coming into flower 
may be taken from the stove to the conservatory; they 
will last much longer and produce an agreeable change. 
See that plants growing in the borders do not suffer for 
want of water, and clear away dead leaves and faded 
flowers at frequent intervals. This house, to be interesting, 
must always be kept in neat order, and at least once a 
week some little change in the arrangement should be 
made. Where the Creepers hang thickly upon the roof 
other shading may not De required ; but if flowers are to 
keep long in small, very light houses, there must be shade 
during the hottest part of bright days, and it will be a 
very great help if on hot days the floors or paths con be 
damped over. I think Minton tiles form a very good 
floor or path, and these, on bright days, may be damped 
several times with advantage. 

Stove. 

With the increased light, “foliage” plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Ac., will be getting into good colour, If not too 
much shaded. It is rather difficult to manage them well 
in a mixed collection, m flowering plants require shade, 
and the foliage to get the greatest amount of colour, 
especially on stove plants having gold and crimson leaves, 
must have strong light to bring out the tints properly. 
Coleuses, again, grown in the shade are very far inferior to 
the plante placed in the sunshine. To produce the warm 
oolours in the best possible manner there must be exposure 
to full light. Young stuff coming on will need frequent 
attention in stopping, shifting into larger pots, syringing, 
&c. Poinsettias must be growm near the glass and not too 
heavily shaded ; the same treatment will suit Euphorbias 
—in fact, Euphorbias are better without shading when 
growing in a genial atmosphere. To obtain fine long 
sprays of Euphorbia jacquiniieflora for cutting, the 
plants should be set out in a border in a light position, 
and permitted freedom of growth. Bouvardios should be 
repotted and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in cold frames, the 
lights to be drawn off by-and-bye, when the weather gets 
settled. Keep seedling QloxiniaB and Gesneras in a close 
pit for the present. 

Hardwooded Plants. 

These, for the most part, should now be outside. The 
exceptions will be those plants which have not yet flowered, 
including the summer-blooming Heaths, which do better 
in a cool-house, shaded, but very freely ventilated. Great 
care must be taken with the watering, and a general 
examination must be made every day, even in showery- 
weather, as summer show ers are not sufficient for plants in 
pots, especially those of large size, the foliage of which is 
dense enough to turn aside the rain as it falls. Young 
stock of Heaths and New Holland plants do best in cola 
frames, the glass lightly shaded with whitening and size. 
Ventilation should be given night and day. Tea Roses 
under glass should be freely syringed with soft-soap and 
sulphur to keep the plants free from mildew. Ventilate 
freely, but avoid draughts. 8ee that the borders in which 
the Tea Roses are planted are generally moist, and if the 
drainage is free there will not be much danger of over¬ 
watering ; still, in certain cases the borders may beoome 
unhealthy if too freely watered, and this extreme must be 
guarded against, as plants with the roots in a cold, stag¬ 
nant soil will be attacked with mildew. 

Ferns. 

For purposes of decoration young healthy plants are 
more valuable than old ones which have passed their 
beet days. I don't think it ever pays to keep old, ex¬ 
hausted plants. I have seen old Gymnogrammas and other 
Ferns kept much longer than they ought to have been. 
Younger plants are fresher and firmer in foliage than old 
ones, ana a good stock in all sizes, from little plants in 
thumbs to young specimens in 8-inch to 9-inch pots 
should always be working on. To have healthy, vigorous 
plants do not be afraid to mix loam freely with the peat 
and leaf-mould, using a little coarse sand to keep it open. 
Ferns must, of course, have shade during the hottest 

K urts of the day, and the walls, borders, paths, and every 
t of available surface must be freely sprinkled with 
water from the hose. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes outside will now be in first-rate oondition, 
and, at any rate, onoe or twice a week might have weak 
stimulants where the best possible result is wished fot. 
Indoor plants will in many oases be chiefly confined to 
foliages of various tints, and there is as much variety in 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
m fortnight later than it here mdieated t with equally good 
results. s' ”> 
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“ foliage ” plants as in flowers. Dracaena terminalis is one of 
the hardiest and best of the crimson-leaved kinds. One 
rarely sees the bright-leaved Coleus in London, as, 
apart from the bright oolour, there is not much beauty 
in them, and stiff-growing plants are not much in demand 
now. Aralias are useful, both the green and the varie¬ 
gated varieties. Several kinds of Cyperus are useful. The 
>erfume of Lilies is often too powerful for small rooms. 
L auratum is especially fragrant—too much bo, I think, in 
a general way for the room. Begonias are very useful to 
mix .with “ foliage ” plants and Ferns during summer. 

Outdoor Garden. 

w Pinks may be propagated now from pipings or cuttings 
ut in under handlights, these being shaded. The old florists 
was aoquainted with in my young days were particular 
in the preparation of the soil, which was light and sifted 
fine. The lights may stand on the north side of a fence or 
hedge, and then less shading will be required. Take the 
cuttings when getting a little firm. Dress off the bottom 
leaves and dibble them in the prepared bed, 2 inches apart. 
Carnations may be rooted in the same way, but I prefer 
layering in July. Roses, where kept clean and well 
nourished, will now be in splendid condition. What a lot 
of trouble and expense would be saved by the cultivator 
of Roses if more pains were taken in the preparation of 
the site ! Nothing pays like trenching and manuring at 
the beginning, before the plante are Bet out. There is a 
good deal of staking, tying, and pegging to do now, 
which cannot be postponed without injury. If the early ties 
of Dahlias were drawn too tightly they must be removed. 
A deal of mischief is often done by young hands tying 
fast-growing stems too tightly. Pansies now require 
liberal supplies of water, especially where growing in a 
porous soil. Beds of Violas also must be kept moist. A 
mulch of old manure will be useful for these ; if the manure 
is very old there will be no eyesore in its use. Harrison's 
Musk, where used to form masses, should be mulched, as it 
is a moisture-loving plant. Asters and Zinnias must be 
well supported with moisture, and as soon as the plants 
are fairly established weak stimulants may be given where 
specially good results are required. Keep the rockery free 
from weeds, and give a light top-dressing to anything 
that appears to require help. Ferns are now growing 
freely and are in splendid colour. Nothing exceeds the 
beauty of groups of Ferns at this season. Ferns on dry 
banks may require water, as the season has been dry. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Vines, grow ing chiefly in borders inside the house, 
will require a good deal of support now. Never permit an 
inside border to get dry. Artificial manure can be 
sprinkled over the surface of the border previous to water¬ 
ing. Vines with the roots near the surface will use profit¬ 
ably a good deal of nourishment; in fact, where surface¬ 
rooting is encouraged there is not much fear of overfeed¬ 
ing. Lateral growth must be kept down, and if on looking 
over the crop, even after thinning is completed, it is thought 
too many bunches have been left on, have no scruples about 
removing some of them, for overcropping will certainly do 
harm. Give liquid-manure to Melons swelling off their 
fruits. Ventilate freely on fine bright days, but do not 
shade, and then the plants will be strong and healthy up 
to the close of the season. Melons are often starved for 
want of water, and insufficient bottom-heat is often the 
cause of want of flavour in the fruit. In the hardy fruit 
garden insects must be kept down. Maggots in the curled 
up leaves of Apricots and Pears must he destroyed by 
handpicking. Those who are afraid to use arsenic to 
destroy the larvae of the Codlin Moth may do a good deal 
of good by spraying with a mixture of paraffin-oil and 
soft-soap, ana this latter mixture will cleanse the trees 
from mildew and other parasites. Plums on walls should 
be gone over and the young shoots springing from the 
front of the trees shortened hack to four leaves, as many 
young shoots as room can be found for to be laid in. This 
is not the best time to destroy the Gooseberry-caterpillars, 
but where no effort was made in winter to clear them out, 
something must be done by the use of insecticides and 
handpiokmg to reduce their numbers. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The borders under north walls will now be valuable for 
the growth of Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and other crops 
likely to “bolt ” in hot weather. If Brood Beans or Longpod 
Beans from which the pods have been gathered are cut 
down a new growth will spring from the bottom that will 
produce a late crop, which may be improved by mulching 
the ground between the rows with manure. Cut the 
stems down to within 6 inches of the ground, loosen up 
the surface with the hoe or fork, and then spread the 
manure over the surface. I have had better crops this 
way than by late planting. Sow French Beans for the 
last time. Plant an early kind on a south border, where, 
if necessary, some shelter can be given. All Peas and 
Beans should be gathered as soon as fit for use. When this 
is done promptly a second growth often results, which 
produces a useful late crop. Set out Winter Greens of all 
kinds os fast as land becomes vacant. Broccoli are often 
planted in hard ground without any digging, and in a 
growing season they do very well; but Fn poor land the 
plants often fail to grow large enough to produce heads 
of any value, and this fact should be borne in mind. In 
rich, well-trenched land this plan answers well, but not 
otherwise. Get out Celery as soon os possible now, and 
supply the early planted crops with liquid-manure. A 
little old manure, strewed over the surface among the 
plants, will be beneficial. The early crop may be earthed 
up as soon as sufficient progress has been made, but it is 
best not to earth up too soon, as it certainly checks growth 
and puts a stop to the application of further nourishment. 
Sow Chervil and Endive, and set out plants of the latter 
which are large enough. They do very well under a west 
wall. Sow Peas of the early kinds for late bearing. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Carnations will shortly be in bloom, and indeed plants 
in pots in a cool house have already the more forward 
flowers fully expanded. This is a flower that none can 
fall to appreciate, and, unlike the Rose, it may be grown 
to nearly if not quite as great perfection in a town garden 
as in the country. Beautiful as they are in the open 
ground, they succeed equally well under pot-culture, the 
chief point being to make the soil quite firm and admit 


abundance of air. A collection of really good named 
varieties grown in pots in a cool or unheated greenhouse 
is about as interesting as anything can be, and even in the 
smokiest localities will afford a good return for the time 
and labour expended upon them. Moreover, there is 
always a good demand for fine, named Carnations, and 
those who grow choice sorts, and can succeed in propa¬ 
gating them, will find a ready market for the plants. 
The great thing is to take the layers early, pegging them 
down in good sandy loam, and keeping moist until rooted. 
The best plan is to plunge the pots to the rims in the 
open ground, as soon as the flowers are over, and then peg 
the layers down over the rims. When rooted, in October, 
lift and pot them carefully, winter in a cold-frame or 
unheated house, and in the spring either shift into larger 
plots to flower or plant out in the open border. Where 
the soil is light and dry, and the position not too cold, the 
planting may take place in the early autumn—October or 
the early part of November. It is not too late yet to sow 
Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and num¬ 
berless other biennials and perennials to flower next sea¬ 
son. Very large plants are not always desirable, and a 
succe8sional batch, flowering later than the first, is gener¬ 
ally useful. Sow in beds of fine light sandy soil, well 
worked, but not too rich, and keep moist and shaded until 
the seedlings are up and making growth, when the fuller 
the exposure the better. Where cats, birds, slugs, or 
other pests are troublesome, or the soil is very heavy or 
rough, the better plan Is to sow in boxes in a cold-frame, 
and prick the plants off from these into the open ground 
when fit. Strawberries in the open will shortly be ripen¬ 
ing, but unless the roots have had two or three good Book¬ 
ings of water while the berries were swelling these will be 
small and poor in such a season os this. A fair crop of Straw¬ 
berries may be had in most towrn and suburban gardens, 
where not too confined, by the aid of plenty of manure, 
and keeping the bed free of runners and weeds. The best 
Strawberry for town gardens is Keen’s Seedling. Runners 
for forcing next spring may be layered at any time now. 
Shift Chrysanthemums into flowering-pots at once, or if 
they have been cut down os soon as the fresh growth is 
2 inches long. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 2nd 
• to July 9 th. 

Cut down Pelargoniums and put, in cuttings, setting them 
m frames just planted with late Cucumbers. The cuttings 
are quite free from insects, or else they would not have 
had a place in a Cucumber-frame. The cuttings would 
strike almost anywhere now, but a little warmth roots them 
quicker. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias far early blooming 
next spring. The young plants will be kept on the move 
all winter. Potted Double Chinese Primulas into 6j-in. pots, 
and placed on a coal-ash bed in a cold-frame. Shifted Cycla¬ 
mens into 5-inch pots and moved to a cold-frame also. The 
frames have been turned round to face the north, and if 
the weather should come in hot a thin shade will be used 
during the best part of the day. Single Primulas and 
Cinerarias will be given the same treatment. When the 
plants get fairly into growth a little air will be left on all 
night. Commenced budding the early Briers which mis&ed 
last year or that lost the buds during winter from stress 
of weather. Took down the trailing branches of Alla- 
mandas in a stove from the wires near the gloss, and trained 
them round the balloon-shaped trellis, some of the early 
buds being just on the point of opening. Potted off seed¬ 
ling Ferns and placed them in a warm-frame to be kept 
close and shaded for a time. Certain Ferns grow freely 
enough in the Fern-house from spores, scattered naturally 
as they ripen. I have a mound of earth, which is always 
damp,' running along the back of the house, and here 
seedlings of all the oommoner varieties of Adiantum and 
Pteris spring up in great abundance spontaneously. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers with rich compost. I am this year 
giving the Cucumber-plants in the houses muoh more 
space, and the growth has been marvellous, and the root- 
action of a corresponding character, necessitating very 
frequent support in the way of top-dressing. Nailed in 
young wood of Peaches on walls. Put in cuttings of Pinks 
under handlights. The handlights have been placed on 
the shady side of a fence about 4 feet high. About. 
3 inches in depth of light sandy soil has been formed into 
a bed for the lights to stand on, and into this the cuttings 
are dibbled 2 inches apart. I should say a layer of ashes 
had been placed under the bed to keep ont worms, which 
do much damage in drawing out the cuttings. Sow'ed Let¬ 
tuces, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress on a north border 
which has been enriched with plenty of old manure. Made 
a large sowing of Turnips for autumn use, the kinds being 
Veitoh’s Red Globe and Snowball. Selected more Straw¬ 
berry runners for forcing. The plants not required to 
supply runners have been’ denuded of them altogether to 
let the air in among the fruit. Sowed Mignonette in 5-inch 
pots for early winter blooming ; it will be brought on in a 
oold-frame. Planted Broccoli and other Winter Greens. 
Sowed Early Horn Carrots for drawing young through the 
autumn and winter. Also Parsley to stand the winter on 
a warm border. Potted off a batch of Beedling Campanula 
pyramidalis. They will be kept in a cold-frame for the 
present, and when established placed outside, being shifted 
on as the plants require more space. They will make 
good flowering stuff next year. Mulched and watered 
Arum Liliesplantedoutin the garden. Discontinued cutting 
Asparagus. The weakest beds were left untouched last 
week in order to get them Btrong. Anything in the way 
of liquid-manure will be given to the plants from time to 
time as they require it. Removed the flower-stems from 
Seakale and Rhubarb. 


997.— Spent Hops for plants.— I have 
used spent Hops for hot-beds mixed with leaves, 
and, when decayed, have used the product for 
potting and other purposes without noticing 
that there is any difference in its action ; but on 
the whole I should prefer leaves to spent Hope, 
both as a heating medium and also to make pot- 
ting-mould. Spent Hops cannot be used for anv 
purpose except mixing up for hot-beds in a fresh 
state.—E. H. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CARROTS FOR SHOW. 

Strong, heavy soil that contains much raw 
manure generally produces coarse, ugly roots, 
the cleanest and best shaped being drawn from 
free-workingor light, sandy, peat soils that were 
freely manured for the preceding crops. Those 
who have clayey land not specially prepared 
for Carrots to deal with must not thin out the 
plants too freely, but if they are from 5 inches 
to 6 inches apart a considerable number of the 
roots may turn out of better form and colour 
than expected. When left to about 12 inches 
apart the roots become coarse, and are liable to 
crack badly. The stump-rooted or Horn varie¬ 
ties require even less room. For the early 
shows the Nantes Horn is best, and a really 
good dish of this popular variety is hard to beat 
even as late as August. The light 
hot-beds and surfacing of tine soil 
used for forwarding Carrots, whether 
covered with a frame or not, ought to be 
early stripped of their other contents, 
especially if either of the larger Horn 
varieties are grown. If a few of these 
are left just clear of each other all 
over the bed, and not allowed to 
sutler for want of water (they do not 
require much of this if the manure 
is moist) several dishes of very clean, 
comparatively large, and brightly 
coloured roots can be rlrawni at any 
time during .July and the early part 
of August, and these will count w ell 
on the exhibition table. Those on 
warm borders w ill also grow* to a 
good size if similarly treated, while 
any in the open should have the 
surface soil about them frequently 
stirred, and they will further be much 
benefited by a mulching of Crass from 
the mowing machine, or some other 
kind of material. Very handsome 
samples of the New Red Intermediate 
(here figured) or Matchless can be 
drawn from the rows in the open 
ground, and sometimes 1 have had 
the Scarlet Perfection very good from 
heavy land. M. 

1028. — Parsley failing. — The 
explanation of the failure is, i think, 
that the plants are attacked by 
insects, probably wire worms. It is 
not unusual for Parsley to be attacked 
in this way in some soils. Some years 
ago, when 1 had to deal W’ith an old 
garden in which the soil was light and 
shallow, I was troubled w r ith the same 
thing, and, although I did not w’holly 
succeed, I managed to get a pretty 
regular supply by sowing about the 
middle of July every year. To make 
sure of raising the plants in soil differ 
ent from that of the garden, I used 
the same mixture as was prepared 
for pot Strawberries. A deep lx>x or 
two were filled and the seed sown in 
them. When the plants w’ere large 
enough they were transplanted in the 
moat favourable border in the garden. 

As it was only during the summer that 
the plants died away so mysteriously, 

I came to the conclusion that the late- 
sown ones did not get large enough for 
the enemy to attack them. Anyw-ay, the plants 
invariably escaped, and furnished a good supply 
of Parsley through the following spring and 
summer. It should be understood that plants 
raised so late in the summer do not, as a rule, 
run to seed the following spring like those raised 
in March and April. You may also checkmate 
the insects that do the mischief by obtaining 
plants now from a distance, preferably those 
raised on a heavy soil, and transplant them at 
once into ground that has quite recently been 
dressed with soot. A little soot spread on the 
surface between the plants is also beneficial. In 
transplanting set out the plants 1,1 inches apart 
each way. You will find the more liberal your 
treatment the better success you will have.— 

J. c. c. 

1019.—Tomatoes not swelling:.— The 
cause of the fruit failing to swell is that the 
fertilisation was imperfectsJn order to «isure 
this taking plffje,.thopug^ly, t^j 


be distributed by passing the hand or a feather 
lightly, yet briskly, over each truss of expanded 
blooms about noon each day, when the sun is 
shining and the atmosphere dry. But at this 
time of year it is seldom necessary to have 
recourse to artificial fertilisation where the 
plants occupy a light and airy structure, and do 
not get too much water. Hive as much air as 
you can, allow no shade, and keep the atmos¬ 
phere of the house dry, and the fruit will set 
better.—B. C. R. 

95,1.—Cropping a kitchen garden — 

By the end of June it is too late to sow any 
of the tall or main-crop Peas, but you may 
sow a good first early kind, such as William the 
First or Kentish Invicta, and with plenty of 
manure and moisture they will do w r ell. You 
may also plant some strong Vegetable Marrow 
plants on mounds of rich, rough soil, and Scarlet 
Runners, previously raised From seed, dibbled 


Carrot " Hod Intermediate." 

out in rich ground will bear freely in the 
autumn. But your efforts should be principally 
directed to securing a good supply of winter 
greens and plenty of Savoys, Kale, Sprouting 
and other Broccoli, and Brussels Sprouts should 
lx planted in good firm ground. Lettuce and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers may also be planted, 
and Endives, Horn Carrots, Turnips, and 
Rosette Coleworts may be sown.—B. C. R. 

994. — Making a Mushroom bed. 
Obtain manure fresh or nearly so from the 
stable, shake away just the longest litter, which 
may be laid on one side for covering the bed when 
spawned and soiled ; add one-fifth part in bulk 
of fresh loamy-soil in a rather dry condition, 
and mix the whole—manure an<} soil—well 
together, so that the tw r o are thoroughly 
blended. Leave it in a heap sheltered from 
rain for a few day9 till the heat rises, then turn 
over and mix again, the bed to be made up 
immediately ; 1 foot thick if in a building, or 


more if in the open air, and made as firm as 
possible. Open-air beds are usually made in 
the form of a ridge, with a 3-feet base, and a 
height of 2J feet, all beaten and trodden as firmly 
as possible. As soon as the heat rises the bed 
may be spawned. A bed containing one-fifth 
part of soil is not likely to get fiery hot. In about 
three or four days after spawning cover the bed 
with 1 i inches of soil, beat down firm with the 
back of the spade, and, as the heat declines, 
cover with litter sufficient in bulk to keep up the 
necessary temperature. Break the spawm up 
into pieces about 2 inches in diameter, and insert 
it just within the manure, 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart. I have endeavoured to make this reply as 
snort and concise as possible without omitting 
anything essentiaL There is another way of 
making Mushroom-beds without mixing soil with 
the manure, but it requires to be given more 
time for fermentation and to drive off surplus 
moisture. The dry soil absorbs this and 
renders it unnecessary. The manure should be 
from a stable where the horses are well fed with 
hard food, not green food or roots, and I need 
hardly say the spawm must be new f and good.— 
E. H. 

1002.— Onion maggot. —It is very difficult 
to destroy this maggot w'hen once it has attacked 
the Onion-plant. The application of any 
remedy strong enough to kill the maggots would 
most likely destroy the plants; besides, it is so 
difficult to reach them. The maggots are pro¬ 
duced from the eggs of the Onion-fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum). When the maggots escape from the 
eggs, they bore through the outer leaf of the 
Onion and descend into the bulbs, which they 
feed upon, and in time destroy the plant. All 
the badly infected bulbs should be taken up and 
destroyed, and lime or lime-w ater should be put 
in the holes. Soap-suds seems to do the Ouions 
good, and gets to the base of the bulbs, destroy¬ 
ing some oF the maggots. Soot-water may also 
be used in the same w ay. If dry soot is applied 
it should be previous to sowing the Onion-seeds. 
Deep trenching and the alternation of crops are 
very desirable.—J. D. E. 

- The only thing that can be done this 

season now is to pull up and destroy all 
the affected Onions with the maggots they 
contain. The best remedy I find is soot, but 
it must be applied about the time the Onion- 
flies are on the move seeking Onion-plants on 
which to deposit their eggs. Duat the plants 
over when damp, so that it may adhere ; and 
if the soot is washed oft with rain, dust on a 
little more. This treatment should be kept up 
for about three weeks, the object of it being to 
make the Onions distasteful, so that the flies 
may lay their eggs on the OnionB in some other 
garden.* There lb nothing else that I know of 
effectual in banishing the flies. Stimulants, 
such as nitrate of soda, are useful in pushing the 
plants past the critical time, but will have no 
effect in keeping off the flies. They are more 
troublesome on dry soils and in dry seasons limn 
when and where the conditions are more favour 
able for growth. On dry soils salt is beneficial 
in assisting the land to retain its moisture, but 
it will not kill the insects.—E. H 

1005.— Dressing Potatoes— The anti 
disease mixture (or Bouillie Bordelaise) should 
be applied directly the first speck of the disease 
(Peronospora infestans) appears, or, if possible, 
even before, should the conditions appear 
favourable to its development—that is to say, 
should wet, or even damp, and close, muggy 
weather prevail. The mixture should be sprayed 
over the foliage by means of a garden engine, 
syringe, or “ atraw’soniser,” anal to be on the 
safe side it is best to apply it tw’o or three times 
at least at intervals of about a fortnight. The 
dressing consists of solution of sulphate of cop¬ 
per and lime, mixed previous to being used. I 
have not heard of its having been used for 
Tomatoes, but there is little doubt that it w'ould 
be effectual, as the disease in both cases is iden¬ 
tical, anil the plants belong to the same family. 
1 intend trying it on Tomatoes this season, 
should the necessity arise.—B. 0. R. 

loifl.—Packing vegetables.— If gTeen vegetable 
are packed in a damp condition in a close box they wil 
heat and ferment and be unwholesome when cooked. 
They are best packed in baskets of rather open wicker¬ 
work, where they can keep cool.—E. H. 

961.— Asparagus failing —The excessive 
amount of wet and cold weather which w*as 
experienced last summer and autumn is prob¬ 
ably to blame foP HOW 3 UlajEttiragus enjoys 
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moderately moist root-run, but where the soil 
is not thoroughly well drained or porous it 
remained in a sodden condition for months 
together last year, and this is certain to have 
injured the vitality of the roots. Asparagus is 
not the only crop that has failed, and I ao not 
think I ever lost so many things of all kinds in 
the open ground as during the past winter and 
spring All that can be done now is to let the 
plants perfect as much growth as they can this 
year, and next spring try the effect 
of a good dressing of nitrate of soda 
instead of salt. A light sprinkling 
might be given now with advantage. 

Do not put a lot of manure on the 
bed in the autumn.—B. C. R. 

906.— Woodlice or “ sla¬ 
ters” in a Mushroom-house. 

—There is no better remedy than 
that often recommended in Gar¬ 
dening — this is, to place little 
bunches of perfectly dry Moss in 
small flower-pots, and to lay the 
pots on their sides in the house 
in the places most frequented by 
your enemies, and then to examine 
the pots every morning. You must 
take the pots to the open air and 
turn each one out separately, and 
disentangle the Moss and search 
for the woodlice. This plan must 
be followed up regularly. There is 
no better way of getting rid of 
these insects in such a structure as 
a Mushroom-house. This is what 
I may call a temporary measure. 

If you value your peace of mind I 
advise you to make an effort to get 
the house clear from beds during 
the summer and to give it a 
thorough cleansing. After you have 
got rid of the manure all the side 
walls and ends should be lime- 
washed, and if it is an old structure, 
with decaying woodwork, pour 
boiling water into all the crevices 
before the lime-wash is put on. I 
do not know what you mean by 
“ slaters?”—J. C. C. 

A good early Cabbage. — To those 

amateurs residing in the North of Scotland it 
may be of interest to give my experience with 
Mein’s No. 1 Cabbage. The seed was sown on 
the 15th of last July, and the plants put in their 
final quarters on the 7th September. Cabbages 
tit for use were cut the first week of last month. 
Seeing the winter we have passed through here, 
it seems there is really no risk whatever in 
planting this excellent Cabbage in the autumn, 
and those fond of Spring Cabbages cannot do 
better than grow the above variety.—J. G. W., 
Aberlour. 

9*7. — “Gumming” in Cucumbers.” — This 
is usually the result of a low temperature. A little 
extra artificial heat should be employed—below the 
plants if possible—and then with a due supply of moisture 
and a little stimulant occasionally it will probably cause 
no further trouble.—B. C. R. 


worms, these being placed in a pan without 
any soil for the evening meal, for toads lay 
quiet in the daytime and feed at night. They 
like to have a snug, cool, out-of-the-way corner 
to retire to for the daytime, and this can easily 
be arranged with a few bits of wood under a 
shelf or in a quiet corner. If the door of the 
greenhouse is left open, towards evening the 
toads will probably escape, and their nocturnal 
habits make them difficult to find in a garden. 



Orchid” button hole bouquet. 


Meal-worms, spiders, and grubs of all kinds suit 
their palate, but they invariably prefer to catch 
their food in a moving state, and therefore it is 
not so easy nor such a delightful task as in some 
cases to feed them, and thus tame them ; for, 
like many of us, the way to please them is 
through their digestive organs.—J. L. R. 


964 —Stable manure in the garden.— 

The 1 ss straw there is with the horae- 
droprings the better; but before using it for 
shrubs or any other purpose in the garden it is 
better to throw it up into a heap and turn it 
over several times until it has decayed to a con¬ 
siderable extent. There are certainly greater 
fertilising properties in the fresh manure, but it 
is too strong for some kinds of garden produce; 
the rank manure coming in contact with the 
roots of some shrubs would be very injurious to 
them. I would scatter the manure all over the 
ground amongst the shrubs rather than place it 
close to their stems. Shrubs like rich, deep 
soil, and in hot, dry weather watering them 
makes them grow with great vigour, and the 
manurial properties may be washed in with the 
water. Give a good soaking of water.—J. D. E. 

924. — Toads in a greenhouse. — 

Probably toads, like other creatures, have dif¬ 
ferent dispositions, and some are much more 
easy to tame than others. Their chief use in 
a greenhouse is to eat the woodlice and slugs ; 
therefore, if there are these to be had, they will 
not need much else, except a pan of fresh water, 
shallow enough for them to get in and out of. 
Toads only eat living creatures ; therefore, they 
should be supplied,necessary! with earth- 
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HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUETS. 

Great divergence of taste is displayed by those 
whose duty it is to make, and in a lesser degree 
by those who delight in adorning themselves 
with these little bouquets. Some there are who 
seem to know exactly what is wanted, and, what 
is equally as much to the purpose, are able to fix 
the materials together to the best advantage. 
One thing, however, should always be kept in 
view, and that is they cannot well be too simple. 
Hundreds during the Rose season daily enter 
the City of London bearing one or more Roses in 
their button-holes—not buds, but blooms equal 
to many that are exhibited. They are con¬ 
spicuous, it is true, but after all not incongruous, 
as there are no unnatural mixtures. But what 
suits these city men will not please others, who, 
instead of a nearly full-blown Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose, generally prefer a partially-expanded bud 
of some kind of Tea Rose, such as Safrano, 
Deyoniensis,. W. A. Richardson, Amazone, Sun¬ 
set, Grace Darling, or Niphetos ; this may be 
accompanied by a tiny bud of the same variety 
just showing colour and a small but matured 
Rose leaf at the back. A rather stiff wire ought 
to be passed through the fleshy tube of both 
bloom and bud, and they should be neatly 
fastened together with binding wire. The 
latter, or wires of any size, can always be pro¬ 
cured from the nearest florist, and on no account 
should button-hole bouquets be fastened with 
matting of any kind, this being much too con 
spicuous. 

Gardenias are great favourites with most 
people, and one of these wired and backed 
with about three of its own glossy green leaves 
is simply perfection. I separate mine from the 


plants without any foliage or wood-growth 
attached and mount them on neat sprays of 
Escallonia macrantha, which affords an excellent 
substitute for Gardenia leaves. Tuberoses are 
by some preferred to Gardenias, and three 
blooms, with a neat frond of Maiden-hair Fern, 
or, better still, Adiantum mundulum, are neat 
and effective.' If some colour must be added, a 
small piece of either Forget-me-not, Pink Erica, 
or Oncidium flexuosum might be mixed with the 
Tuberoses if the latter are small; but, if large, 
one bloom neatly backed with some of the above, 
or pips of Pink Semi-double Zonal Pelargoniums 
or Bouvardias, Pink or Red, will answer the 
purpose. Bouvardias are among the best flowers 
tor bouquet-making, a single truss of the Double 
White Alfred Neuner or Pink General Garfield 
being suitable for a bouquet having either a 
Fern frond or leaf of scented Pelargonium at the 
back of it. A neat mixture of Single White B. 
Vreelandi and either Hogarth (red) and delicata 
(piik) are also suitable. Pips of Stephanotis 
may be employed in the same way as the Tube¬ 
roses, but a whole truss of bloom is too much for 
a )>ouquet. Carnations do not mix well with 
other flowers ; in fact, one good-sized bloom 
ought to be sufficient for a button-hole. Pink 
Miss Joliffe is a favourite sort with some, and 
so is Souvenir de la Malmaison. A flower of the 
Orchid Odontoglossum Rossi majus and a spray 
of Fern are excellent (see illustration). A small 
bunch of Violets make an acceptable button¬ 
hole. The Czar is now completely eclipsed by 
the Neapolitan and Marie Louise, the colour of 
the latter being very bright and the scent agree¬ 
able. The newer Comte de Brazza, pure-white 
and free blooming, ought to become a great 
favourite with button-hole makers and wearers. 

Button holes for evening wear are gener- 
rally in great demand, it being customary when¬ 
ever “ company ” is entertained to furnish each 
guest with a bouquet. The old-fashioned plan 
of placing these in the artistically folded dinner 
napkins still exists in many places, but the 
sooner it is changed for a more rational plan the 
better. For ordinary dinner parties no elabo¬ 
rate sprays are required. In the winter >• spike 
of Ctvlogyne cristata or the point of a Calanthe, 
either Pink or White, as may be preferred, 
backed with a strong frond of Maiden-hair Fern, 
is always appreciated. So also are sprays of 
Euphorbia jacquinnvflora, a White or Pink 
Camellia and buds partially opened, a bunch of 
late Chrysanthemum blooms, three spikes of 
White Roman Hyacinth, a bunch of Lilacs or 
Staphylea colchica, Carnations, Semi-double 
Zonal Pelargoniums, forced Azaleas, Roses, four 
or five Allamanda blooms, and three Eucharises, 
all accompanied with appropriate greenery. 
Button-hole bouquets should, however, be prin¬ 
cipally white flowers, of which there are usually 
plenty to select from. No heavy greenery, such 
as Zonal Pelargonium and Chinese Primula 
leaves, should be used ; but a spike of Migno¬ 
nette and a single leaf of scented Pelargonium 
are always welcome. Rather more than the 
required number should be made, and all are 
best sent to the drawing-room for selection. In 
some instances it is the duty of a daughter of 
the house to hand round the bouquets, and, it 
may be, to assist in fixing them, this being a 
great improvement on the old plan of placing 
them either in specimen glasses or napkins. 

M. 

998.— Clematis for a house wall.— 

Clematis montana is beautiful for spring flower¬ 
ing. The white star-shaped blossoms are very 
numerous on the young wood of the previous 
year. It is a rapid grower, and will quickly 
cover a high wall. For summer floweringC. Jack- 
mani and its hybrids are the hardiest and best, 
and for autumn Clematis Flammula, though the 
individual flowers are small they are very 
sweet, and last in perfection a long time. I 
prefer to plant out of pots in spring, when the 
weather has become settled.—E. H. 

1027.— Treatment of Arums.— If the 
pots are full of roots turn the plants out of the 
pots, remove some of the soil from the roots, 
and repot them in pots 2 inches larger than 
those in which they previously were growing. 
Two parts loam to one of partly decayed horse 
or cow-dung is a suitable compost for Arums. 
Stand the pots in an open, sunny position, and 
if the weather promises to be hot and dry cover 
the outside of the pots with coal-ashes, with a 
view to ensuring moisture at the roots in 
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quantity, as in that way the moisture does not 
evaporate from the soil to the same extent as 
when exposed to sun and air. Supply the plants 
as required, never allowing them to become 
dry. When the pots are full of roots give 
liquid-manure freely.—S. P. 

1015.— Plants for a verandah.— Between 
the two extremes there is a happy medium, and 
“ Alba ” and the gardener may be able to find it. 
Perhaps the cutting back is too severe, but, on 
the other hand, Vines and Clematises let alone 
to grow in careless profusion for a few years 
will soon become a tangled thicket, unorna¬ 
mental, and producing little or no flower. Seek 
to cover the pillars permanently with the main 
stems of the Vine and the shortest shoots of 
the Clematis. Then the summer growth can be 
permitted to grow unrestrained, but it can be 
pruned back to the main shoots in winter. The 
result should then be always satisfactory.— 
A. H. 


Early in May is a good time to set the plants 
out where they are to flower, and to give them 
a good start some fine rich soil may be put 
around and under the roots ; to save future 
labour, and also to avoid injuring the roots later, 
I put the permanent sticks to them. Tire plants 
are at once fastened to the sticks, and they are 
safe for the season. A little 

Decayed manure placed on the surface of 
the ground around the plants as a mulch is 
excellent, as it prevents the soil from cracking, 
keeps it uniformly moist, and when the plants 
need water not only prevents its evaporation, 
but water applied to the surface is prevented 
from hardening it. In hot weather water is 
needed for the roots, and should be applied to 
the leaves through a syringe or garden engine. 
Earwigs are apt to do mischief, and should be 
trapped. A good plan is to place hollow' stems of 
the Bean or Hemlock, into which the insects eraw’l 
by day, and can be blown out into water and 
killed every morning, or flow'er-pots of small size, 


grow r th if they were planted out in a suitable 
position and in good soil, and soon lateral 
growths will be produced from the main stems 
of the plants, and on these near the base will be 
leaf-buds, with flower-buds at the top part. 
Every leaf-bud taken off and planted with about 
half an inch of stem in small pots will produce 
a nice plant for flowering next season. Some- 


by the end of the season. But these young 
Hollyhock-plants will not all be safe out-of- 
doors. Some of them might pass through the 
winter, but a careful cultivator prepares the 
ground for the plants in the autumn, lets it lie 
fallow' until springtide, when the plants are put 
out. They should be 

Wintered in garden frames. When Octo¬ 
ber arrives the old stools must be taken up and 
planted in flower-pots, either to be wintered in 
frames or in a house that is heated to keep out 
frosts. * The latter method is preferable, as 
young shoots are produced from these rather 
earlier to be taken oft and propagated as cuttings 
in January or February, or even as late as 
March : but the earlier they can be obtained the 
better ; they form roots very readily. Each cut¬ 
ting should be put in a small pot, and they may 
be placed closely together in a frame in the pro¬ 
pagating-house. They form roots in about two 
weeks, and should lie gradually inured to a 
cooler place ; they must also be potted on when 
and should be kept 
spider 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


well rooted j 
sites upon the leaves. 

but the most troublesome pest the Holly - 
the fungoid 

" ■’ i —Puccinia malvacearum; 

it seems to resist any and every attempt to de¬ 
stroy it, without at the same time injuring the 


dried. If this seed is sown in heat in January 
and the plants grown on under glass, they will 
flower in the autumn of the same year ; but if 
there are no glass structures in the garden, the 
seeds may be sown in May, out-of-doors, and 
they w r ill produce exceedingly strong examples to 
flow'er well next season. The seedling plants will, 
if planted out where they are to flow'er in 
August, pass through the wdnter unscathed, for 
seedling Hollyhocks, like seedling Carnations 
and Picotecs, are sufficiently hardy in ordinary 
winters, although the same plants when propa¬ 
gated fail to do well. A mulching of dry light 
trame manure placed over the surface of the 
ground helps to keep them in good condition 
through the winter. J. Douglas. 

Eremurus robustus. — This beautiful 
plant is now in bloom here, and is greatly 
admired by all who see it. The bloom-spike is 
nearly 6 feet high, more than 2 feet of which is 
thickly set with hundreds of lovely pale-rose 
coloured flowers. It fortunately escaped injury 
from the severe frost of May 9th. E. specta- 
bilis and E. turkestanicus, growing in the same 
border, each showed a bloom-spike, but both 
dwindled away after the frost. I shall be very 
pleased to show the plant to anyone who is 
interested in hardy flowers.—E. L. Macalister, 
Ilavinlade, Bampton, N. De von. 

1029.— Iceland Poppies.—These will not 
well bear transplanting after flowering, and in a 
general w'ay I find the old plants do not stand 
longer than two years, nor is it advisable to 
keep them, for when they are old the flowers 
are not nearly so fine as upon young plants. It 
is just possible that seeds sown immediately 
might produce plants, a few of which, the 
strongest, would flower in the autumn. If the 
querist will gather the seed from his plants that 
are now flowering so freely, and sow it in a bed of 
light fine soil he would have in autumn 
hundreds of young plants, enough to satisfy all 
the wants of all his neighbours, and to make 
fresh plantations for himself, as old plants often 
die in winter.—A. H. 

!»92. — Transplanting Narcissus. — When the 
foliage is changing colour take up the roots, dry in a cool 
shed afterwards, and store them in a cool place, and plant 
again the middle of September, giving each bulb about 
-j inches of space.—S. P. 

907.— Border Auriculas.— You need not trouble 
at all about these hardy plants. They will stand moving 
at almost any time without bad results. They may be 
perhaps checked a little in the production of offsets, but 
nothing worse need be anticipated.—A. G. Butler. 

899.— Belladonna Lilies.— These Lilies 
require planting close to a warm south wall, 
and to be given a fairly light and rich soil. 
July is the best month to move them, or 
as soon after as all the foliage has died 
away. Owing to the cold and late spring, I find 
my bulbs are likely t|qretain their leaves longer 
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hock cultivator has to deal with 
growth upon the leaves 


the Hollyhocks. An 

Excellent effect is also produced by using the 
Hollyhock as a back-row plant in wide herba¬ 
ceous borders. Some thirty or forty years ago, 
it was one of the most popular of garden plants 
for planting out in all sorts of positions in large 
gardens in the South of Scotland ; and I have 
seen it grown in positions where the effect was 
all that could be desired, and in other positions 


A good type of Double Hollyhock, 


leaves of the plants. Some seasons this 
disease is not quite so destructive as in 
others, and the patient cultivator plants 
in hope, and has faith to believe that his 
plants may pass through the season without 
losing their foliage altogether. I have had it 
very oad on some plants, while others have not 
been much ‘ 


I do not think this is in 
any way constitutional, but merely a chance. 
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than usual. I do not know what you may be 
able to do with these Lilies in a bed away from 
a wall, but here, in the West of England, they 
want the warmest position we can find for 
them, and they do not flower so well when 
the leaves get injured by frost in winter.— 
J. C. C. 

397. — Marguerite Carnations. — I 
grew a batch of these last year, and, though 
they are very pretty and useful, I, however, 
consider them inferior to ordinary Carna¬ 
tions of fairly good varieties. It is, of course, 
a great advantage to be able to obtain flowers 
the same season as the seed is sown. I sowed 
seed in March, and the plants bloomed in 
August and September. I planted about two 
dozen out in the open ground and grew the rest 
in 5-inch pots, and the latter bloomed best, 
being kept under glass, while outside the weather 
was so wet that the flowers had scarcely a 
chance to open. In the stiff clayey loam here 
the plants made a strong and bushy growth, and 
developed plenty of flower-buds ; but I should 
say they would do better in a lighter medium, 
such as a nice free or moderately sandy loam.— 
B. C. R. 

1030.—Carnations and green-fly.—I 

dust the buds with Tobacco-powder when green¬ 
fly attacks them, as being the most simple 
and effectual remedy ; but when the plants are 
in an open position out-of-doors, and are freely 
syringed in fine weather, green-fly is not very 
troublesome. Snuff, I presume, is Tobacco- 
powder, but it would be dear. A preparation 
can be obtained from the seedsmen made for the 
purpose—a large tin boxful for a shilling. I 
never used any preparation of paraffin-oil for 
Carnations. It may be effective, but I should 
recommend using it with extreme caution. To¬ 
bacco-liquor and soft-soapy water, or the soapy 
water alone, without the Tobacco-liquor, will 
kill green-fly, but the difficulty is to get at them 
with it. Syringing them makes a mess, and the 
poisonous water is injurious to the roots.— 
J. D. E. 

-Tobacoo-powder and snuff are much the same 

thing, the former being only a rougher preparation of the 
stalks, &c., of the plant. Dust it over the affected parts— 
by means of a small muslin bag is as good a way as any. 

1 have never used Tobacco and paraffin, but a decoction of 
Quassia-chips and soft-soap is certain death to the insects, 
and a very safe remedy.—B. C. R. 

996.— Hardy perennials. —Of course you 
will have Roses, as well as Lilies, Tritoraas, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Chiono- 
doxa, Scilla sibirica, and other charming bulbous 
plants. I do not know whether Gladioli 
would do well in the neighbourhood of Man¬ 
chester, but I think, if lifted in the autumn, they 
should succeed. Then you should have some of 
the more striking varieties of German Irises, and 
a good sprinkling of the Spanish and English 
bulbous forms, which are very hardy and lovely; 
also Anemones, Alpine Auriculas, Aquilegias, 
Aconites, Antirrhinums, Campanulas, Digitalis, 
Pansies, Pentstemons, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and 
Violas in variety. Also for white flowers: 
Anthericum Liliago and Liliastrum, Arabia 
albida, and Spiraea Aruncus ; for blue : Aconites, I 
the most dwarf of the Asters or Michaelmas 
Daisits, Delphiniums, and Veronicas ; for scar¬ 
let: Geum coccineum, Lychnis chalcedonica, 
and Papaver orientale; for rose: Dielytra 
BDeotablis; for yellow or orange: Gaillardia, 
Harpalium, Helianthus, Mimulus, (Enothera, 
andRudbeckia.—A. G. Butler. 

1006.—Treatment of Canterbury Bells.— 1 These 
are undoubtedly biennials. Select the best varieties for 
seed, and pull up and throw away the others. Sow the 
seed as soon as ripe, so as to get bloom again next year, 
or if you wish to save trouble prick off all, excepting the 
best seed-pods, and let them sow themselves, the seedlings 
to be pricked out when large enough to handle con¬ 
veniently.—A. O. Butlbr. 

-Canterbury Bells should be treated as biennials, 

for they die so often the following winter after flowering 
that they can hardly be trusted as perennials. What 1 
mean, if no young plants are put in the others very soon 
disappear from the borders.—E. H. 

-I think it is a pity that seedsmen should 

class the above as a perennial, as it leads to dis¬ 
appointment, for hut a very small percentage of 
them will survive the first year’s blooming. The 
Sweet William they place with the biennials, 
yet a good percentage will bloom three years in 
succession. Some seedsmen, again, class the 
East Lothian Stock as an annual, vet a large 
number will bloom the third year after the sow¬ 
ing of the seed.—L. C /Kz* 1 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE MAY-FLOWER OF CEYLON (DEN- 
DROBIUM McCARTHI.E). 

This is one of the greatest beauties amongst a 
host of species in the genus Dendrobium. “ C.” 
says he bought some plants of it more than a twelve- 
month ago, which were said to have been obtained 
by stealth from the Island of Ceylon, to which 
place it is peculiar, and from its scarcity the 
government, it was said, had prohibited its re¬ 
moval; but “C.” says this appears to be an 
absurdity, he having seen fine lots imported and 
sold by public auction since he bought his. I 
do not know if any bill has been passed which 
prohibits the exportation of this Orchid from 
the island ; but if there is not one, then I think 
that there should be, for the plant appears to be 
getting very scarce in its only habitat, and it 
also appears to be very difficult to cultivate 
when brought away, so that there is a chance of 
this species being amongst the extinct plants for 
the succeeding generations of Orchid-growers. It 
does not seem to be quite forty years ago since 
it was first introduced into this country in a 
living state, and during all this time it has 
always been a rarity in our collections; but 
during the past year or two I have usually found 
it in one place, and that nearly always in bloom, 
thriving well in a moist hot stove and upon 
blocks of wood, which is a system much to be 
commended, although it has fallen into much 
disfavour. The fact is, more careful attention 
is necessary when plants are so placed than 
when grown in baskets, and the roots cannot 
then be overladen with soil. The flowers of 
this species are very beautiful. The stems are 
very slender and pendent. The blooms, if spread 
open, each measure 4 inches or more across ; 
but, then, they never are spread out, and, in¬ 
deed, they are mostly too much closed to show 
their beauty. The colour of the sepals and 
petals is cerise, and the lip is deep maroon - 
purple. This Orchid should be taken the greatest 
care of by all who may have it, and 1 would 
earnestly recommend anyone having friends 
bring in Ceylon to urge upon them the careful 
cultivation of this plant; by bo doing they 
would tend to the extension of its numbers, and 
thus to increase its popularity in the island, and 
to preserve it in a living state for the gratifi¬ 
cation of future generations of plant-lovers. 

Matt. Bramble. 


STANHOPEA TIGRINA. 

“Miss Maud,” of Norwich, sends me a fine 
flower of this species for a name, and I am so 
much in love with the Stanhopeas that I cannot 
but say a few words in their favour whenever I get 
the chance. Many have given up their cultiva¬ 
tion on the plea that the flowers last so short a 
time ; others because the blossoms give off such 
a strong odour that they cannot be used as cut 
flowers. Now there is no denying the fact that 
the flowers are somewhat short-lived; but, 
under any circumstance, they last as long or 
longer than does the queen of flowers, the Rose, 
and, if kept cool and not wetted when the buds 
have attained a good size, they may be expected 
to last about three or four days. The flowers 
yield a very strong aromatic odour, which is 
quite delightful in a store house which is pro¬ 
perly ventilated, and in such a place the perfume 
is not offensive ; but, when cut and put into a 
glass in the sitting-room or the drawing-room, 
they are a great deal too Btrongly scented. But 
then we do not want every flower to be cut, and 
the Stanhopea blossoms can be left on the plants. 
These Orchids always grow in cool places—that 
is, cool by comparison, and they must not be 
subjected to the same treatment as the Coryan- 
thes ; these grow out upon the tops or the outer¬ 
most branches of the tallest trees of the forest, 
exposed to all the sun’s rays, and, consequently, 
if grown with the Coryanthes, either the Cory¬ 
anthes or the Stanhopeas will be a failure, 
because the latter plants like shade and cooler 
treatment and a great deal of moisture in the 
growing season. I have succeeded best with 
Stanhopeas by placing them under the Palms 
in the Cattleya-house in the summer-time during 
their period of growth, removing them to the 
cool-house in the autumn and winter and keep¬ 
ing them dry. They should be grown in open 
baskets and potted in peat and Spnagnum Moss, 
and-this should be made very firm. I said open 


baskets, and this is quite necessary, because the 
flower-spike comes straight downwards from 
the base of the bulb, ana if the bottom is not 
open the flowers cannot escape, and then the 
chances are they will rot and never be seen* 
When in flower, the plant should be removed to 
the cool-house, and the blossoms will come along 
quite nicely, and, moreover, they will last much 
longer when opened in the cool. During their 
growing season they should have an 

Abundance of water, both to their roots and 
overhead, from the syringe, or the large, plaited, 
dark-green leaves will become spoiled, through 
being discoloured with red-spider and black- 
thrips ; indeed, I have seen their leaves, which 
should be of the darkest green, turned quite 
the colour of light-brown paper, from Ming 
badly infested by the first-named pest, 
through being kept in a very dry atmos¬ 
phere. The leaves should oe frequently 
washed through the summer months with 
soft soap and Tobacco-water, and be syringed 
afterwards with clean water, standing the plants 
on their sides to prevent the liquid being washed 
into the roots. The following will be found a 
good list to select from, all the kinds being of 
good size and showy colours : S. tigrina is one of 
tne handsomest and largest, having flowers which 
each measure some 6 inches or 8 inches across, 
having a rich-yellow ground, irregularly marked 
with deep blackish-purple, and having a perfume 
which somewhat resembles that of Vanilla. It 
hai a raceme of three or four flowers. S. 
Bucephalus is another very fine form, but the 
flowers are less massive. The flowers are rich- 
apricot, spotted with reddish-brown. This has 
a perfume slightly tinged with a Melon odour. 
S. oculata is another extremely handsome and 
a sweetly-perfumed kind, having flowers of a 
pale-yellow ground, spotted in Borne varieties 
profusely with lilac, and having four black eye- 
like spots on the sides of the lip. G. Wardi, a 
beautiful and showy plant, the flowers of which 
are rich-yellow, spotted with purple, having 
two dark-purplish spots on the sides of the lip. 
S. grandiflora is a large-flowered kind, with 
white flowers, dotted on the lip with crimson, 
which yield a delightful aromatic perfume. S. 
insignia has flowers with a creamy-wnite ground, 
spotted with purple ; it has a very flue perfume. 
Beside these there are a host of species, but 
they are very little known by even those who 
profess to be well up in Orchids. 

Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

STOVE DRACAENAS. 

Among the stove species and varieties of Dra¬ 
caenas are to be found some of the most beautiful 
and distinct variegated plants in cultivation, 
alike remarkable for the charming colour of 
their foliage and the elegance of their habit; 
they are adapted for the warm conservatory or 
the greenhouse in the summer, or the numerous 
decorative purposes in rooms for which plants 
are now extensively used. The narrow-leaved 
kinds are the most elegant, but some of those 
with massive broad foliage are very effective 
when associated with Ferns or flowering plants, 
and in these ways can be employed to the best 
advantage. All the warmer section will bear a 
stove temperature and are free growers, but do 
not progress so fast as to be of a weedy 
character ; they are easily propagated, but, not 
being plants that break out siae-Bhoots, they do 
not afford material to make stock so quickly as 
many things do. They yield cuttings from 
the roots differently from most plants; the 
feeding fibres proceed from a stout underground 
stem, thick and blunt at the extremity, which 
extends downwards, soon reaching the bottoms 
of the pots. If 2 inches or 3 inches ofr these 
stems are cut off and put point upwads in 
small pots, they will soon push growth, and, 
forming leaves, make plants similar in every 
way to such as are the result of striking the 
tops of the plants. The latter, if taken off with 
four or five leaves, root in a warm, close atmos¬ 
phere in a few weeks ; but the most expedit ous 
mode of increasing Dracaenas is to take the 
stems of any old plants that have attained s 
considerable height, and in such condition have 
generally lost their lower leaves; if these are 
divested of the roots, the soft portion of the top, 
and all the leaves, and are laid down in a pro- 
pagating-frame where there is a 
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Good bottom-heat, on a bed of open, sandy 
peat, with about half an inch of similar soil over 
them, most of the eyes will start into growth 
and push up sucker-like shoots. As soon as 
these have made three or four leaves each they 
should be cut clean off from the old stem with 
the roots attached that the young growths will 


small pots 
and shaded 


sandy peat and 
for a week or two, 


kept close 
when they 


markable and distinct species ; the leaves are 
broad and pointed, greyish-green ground colour, 
banded across with broad irregular markings of 
whitish-grey alternating with dark-green. Tropi¬ 
cal Africa.—D. gracilis: A small-growing kind 
with slender narrow’ leaves. A useful decora¬ 
tive plant.—D. Guilfoylei: Another very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome kind ; ground colour light- 
green, striked with white, pink, and red. South 
Sea Islands.—D. Mrs. Bausc* : A stout short- 


w’ill soon get established, and must then be leaved variety, ground colour deep-green, mar- 

:_r*_I _i i. u_:_ tv - _ n. 


inured to the full air of the house. Dracaenas 
are not liable to become drawn or weakly, but 
their leaves are handsomer and more enduring 
when they are grown with enough light and 
have a sufficient amount of air every day during 
summer. Plants raised in the above way early 
in spring will, if kept growing in a brisk heat, 
be ready for moving into 4-inch pots by the end 
of June, after which continue to treat them as 
before, giving plenty of water 
so long as the season of growth 
continues. Syringe freely over¬ 
head in the afternoons at the 
time the house is closed. In 
the night through the winter a 
temperature of 60 degs. is suf¬ 
ficient ; in the spring increase 
the warmth day and night, and 
as saon as growth commences 
move them into pots 3 inches 
larger, treating as in the pre¬ 
vious summer. Additional root- 
room as wanted must be given 
proportionate to the require¬ 
ments of the different kinds 
grown ; such large growers as 
D. Shepherd i and Baptisti need 
much larger pots than the 
smaller sorts. The plants may 
be kept growing to any re¬ 
quired height, so long as they 
retain their lower leaves ; after 
the loss of these they possess 
little beauty, and should have 
their heads taken off and struck, 
and youug stock is raised from 
the stems. Three years is 
generally as long as the plants 
can be kept fairly furnished 
with bottom leaves. Compara¬ 
tively small examples in 6-inch 
or 8-inch pots are the most use¬ 
ful for ordinary decorative pur- 
poses. There are now an im¬ 
mense number of species and 
varieties, many differing very 
little from each other. Thrips, 
red-spider, aphides, can be 
easily kept under by syringing. 

Should brown scale or mealy¬ 
bug attack them, sponging is 
the best remedy. The following 
is a selection of the best heat- 
requiring kinds—D. albicans : 

A very distinct and handsome 
sort; leaves bright-green, varie¬ 
gated with white. South Sea 
Islands. — D. amboynensis: 

Handsome in habit, the lower 
portion of the leaves heavily 
edged with bright-red. Am¬ 
boy na.—D. angusta : A hand- 
somesmall-growing kind; leaves 
1 inch wide, clark-clouded- 
green, shaded with bronzy- 
red. South Sea Islands.—D. Baptisti: One 
of the finest of all the species. The leaves 
are large, and the general habit of the plant 
handsome. Ground colour, a peculiar shade of 
rich-metallic-green, edged with red suffused 
with white. South Sea Islands.—D. Bamci : A 
distinct and handsome variety of garden origin. 
It has stout, broad leaves, dark-bronze, edged 
with crimson ; the stalks highly coloured.—1). 
Claudia: A fine decorative variety of small 
habit; leaves green, shaded on the edge with 
rosy-cannine. A most useful kind.—D. Earl of 
Derby : Leaves long and broad, ground colour 
bright-green, broadly edged with crimson ; leaf¬ 
stalks highly coloured. South Sea Islands.—D. 
Fraseri: This sort has very stout, broad, short 
leaves ; the ground colour is very dark, with 
red variegation. A distinct and handsome kind. 
South Sea Islands.—D. Frederici: A hybrid 
variety ; dark-bronzy-green leaves, edged and 
veined with crimson. 

D. Goldieana (here 


gined with bright crimson.—D. Princess Mar¬ 
garet : Different in appearance from most others, 
medium in growth, midrib crimson, most of the 
leaf-blade white, striped with pale-green suf¬ 
fused with pink. South Sea Islands.—D. pul- 
cherrima: A medium-growing kind, with narrow 
leaves; very graceful in appearance; colour 
green, with red and white markings. South 
Sea Islands.—D. Rex : A hybrid variety of dis¬ 


Oir Readers’ Ielcstrations : Dracaena Goldicana. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. J. 0. Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 
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tinct character ; stout in habit; leaves bronzy- 

r en, streaked and edged with carmine-red.— 
Shepherdi: One of the largest and strongest 
growers of the family ; the leaves are very long 
and broad, and of different shades of green, 
tinged with bronzy-red. South Sea Islands.— 
1>. superba: A small-leaved hybrid variety ; 
leaves 12 inches long by 1 inch broad, bronzy- 
green, edged with red. —D. termiualis : One of 
the oldest, but still one of the very best for 
general decorative purposes, grown more than 
all others put together for market, as it will 
stand much hard usage. Leaves bronzy-green, 
edged and suffused with pale transparent red. 
East Indies.—D. terminalis alba : A form of 
the above with a good deal of white in the leaf 
marking. B. 

960. — Cyclamen - bulbs in a cold- 
frame. —Keep them in the frame, giving them 
water when the soil is really dry until the 
foliage decays, then withhold water fora fortnight. 


Shake all the old soil from them, and wash the 
roots with clean water, which will rid them of 
grubs, if any should be in the soil. Repot 
in a nice sweet compost of fibrous loam and de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould in about equal parts, with one- 
sixth of the w’hole of silver sand. Pot lightly, 
half burying the corms. Water moderately, 
and only when quite dry, until growth com¬ 
mences, and then water more freely. Give 
plenty of air, and sprinkle overhead in the 
morning when the weather is fine.—J. C., 
Byjleet. 

949.— Lilium auratum in a pot.— To 

have a Lilium auratum, just starting, in bloom 
by September will depend upon the heat main¬ 
tained in the greenhouse. The buds when 
formed swell very fast. You will have to watch 
carefully a month before the date named and 
remove the plant to a cool place should the 
buds be too far advanced. After the colour 
shows in the buds the blooms 
will be fully expanded in two 
days. The flowers, when open, 
will not remain fresh for more 
than a week. To give an idea 
of the rate of growth of these 
Lilies with me, a bulb planted 
on the 2nd March was in flower 
on the 10th June. Two other 
bulbs planted at the same time 
I hope to have in bloom about 
the middle of August by keep 
ing them in a sheltered corner 
in the open air. Whenever 
the Lily has done flowering 
attend to it as carefully as l>e- 
fore. This is the seciet of suc¬ 
cess for another year. Gradu¬ 
ally withhold water until the 
foliage dies off and the stem 
is thoroughly ripened. Store 
the bulb in a frost-proof cellar, 
and repot in the spring. On a 
plant which produced five 
blooms last year I have at the 
date of writing (June 10th) 
thirteen lovely blooms. — 
J. G. N. 

1021.—Asparagus plu- 
mosus. —This does not suc¬ 
ceed in a cool greenhouse. It 
is an exotic plant, and needs a 
hot-house temperature to pro¬ 
duce a free, vigorous growth, 
and as the beauty of it consists 
in its feathery plumes being 
well grown it is necessary to 

K t it also in good soil. The 
st compost is, say, two parts 
loam, one of fibrous peat, and 
a little decayed manure, some 
coarse sand being needed to 
keep the material open. The 
plant may succeed in a green¬ 
house during the summer, but 
it grows best and remains green 
during the winter in a hot¬ 
house, with a temperature of 
55 degs. as a minimum.— 
J. D. E. 

- This Asparagus suc¬ 
ceeds best when planted out in 
a part of the house free from 
draught, whether it be a cool 
greenhouse or a warm one. It 
is a capital plant for covering 
the back wall of a vinery, where, owing to the 
shade, it is difficult to find suitable subjects for 
the purpose. For covering a pillar in the 
greenhouse this plant is equally useful; its form 
of growth is just the thing desired, ^he com¬ 
post in which it succeeds best is two parts rough 
hbry peat, one part loam, with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of charcoal and silver sand to keep the 
whole porous, as much moisture at the roots is 
required ; indeed, the lack of this is the cause 
of many plants failing to give satisfaction. Free 
drainage is necessary also; anything approach¬ 
ing stagnation should be avoided. A border 
18 inches wide with 6 inches of drainage will 
suffice.—S. P. 

1004.— Large-flowered Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. —The largest-flowered Zonals that I 
have seen have been rose-salmons, the largest being 
Aurore boreale (I have measured a single flower 
3 inches from top to bottom, but oval in shape). 
Gloire Lyonnaise is nearly as large, but slightly 
different in tint. Next to these I should place 
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Henry and S. Jacoby, in two shades of carmine, 
then F. V. Raspail, a brilliant-scarlet, and Queen 
of the Whites Improved. Possibly others can 
give more definite information, but all the above 
have grand trusses and large flowers, which can 
be greatly improved by judicious feeding. Take 
cuttings in August and put them into a prepared 
bed of light soil out-of-doors. When well rooted 
place each in a large 60 pot and pack as close 
as possible in zinc trays 2 inches deep, earth 
being filled in between the pots. At approach 
of frost put on a shelf near the glass, and water 
with a spout once a fortnight. Hardly any will 
fail.—A. G. Bitti.er. 

1038. — An unsatisfactory green¬ 
house. —The way the greenhouse is heated is, 
no doubt, partly the cause of the failure. It 
was a mistake to put the flue in a chamber be¬ 
neath the floor, and it is also a mistake not to 
have a damper to regulate the draught. For 
the furnace and flue you had better substitute a 
boiler and hot-water pipes. An independent 
cast-iron dome-top boiler would do admirably 
for your purpose, and if you can arrange the 
pipes above the floor instead of in the chamber 
one-third less piping will be required. If the 
pipes must be placed in the position now occu- 
ied by the flue they had better be 3 inches in 
iameter. It will require four rows of this size 
to heat the house. If the hot-water pipes can 
be placed above the floor three rows along the 
front and one end would be enough. I must 
now say that the present system of heating is 
not the cause of failure through the summer 
months. There is fault in the management 
somewhere ; either the house is insufficiently 
ventilated, or you allow the air to get too dry, 
and if there is any part of the roof not occupied 
bv the Vine a thin shade should be put on the 
glass during the summer. A dressing of “ sum¬ 
mer-cloud ” put on the glass answers admirably. 

—J. c. c. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR WALLS. 

In reply to “J. B.,” “H.R .,” and others, we 
give the following selection, from which a good 
choice can be made, of eating Apples, all 
being well suited for wall culture—viz., Red 
Astrachan, Beauty of Bath, Calville Blanc, 
Cornish Aromatic, Cornish Gilliflower, Court 
Pendu Plat, D’Arcy Spice, Gravenstein (here 
figured) Lady Apple, Lady Sudeley, Margil, 
Melon Apple, American Mother, Braddick's Non¬ 
pareil, Ross, Nonpareil, Scarlet Nonpareil, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Mannington Pearmain, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Brown 
lees' Russet, and Rosemary Russet. At the outset, 
for the smaller trees, holes 3 feet square and, 
if possible, of the same width and not less than 
IS inches deep, should be prepared, the borders 
of good loamy soil to be added to and en¬ 
riched as the trees increase in size and produc¬ 
tiveness. If the start is made with healthy 
moderately strong trees, no great difficulty will 
be experienced in training them to any desired 
form. Cordons, either single or with two or more 
branches, can be had from most nurserymen, or 
they may be trained out from maidens. We should 
prefer either one, two, or four branched cordons, 
the centre branch of triple cordons being too apt 
to grow very much more strongly than the rest. 
For single cordons, maidens with one shoot only 
should have this laid in at full length, and the 
leader should never be stopped till the wall or 
fence limits are reached. More branches can be 
had by cutting down the first shoot or subsequent 
leaders the requisite number of times, but there 
should be no cutting back after the tree is once 
framed out, or the chances are, wood growths will 
be in the ascendant and fruit scarce. Cordons 
may be either trained uprightly or obliquely, 
one plan answering as well as the other, unless 
the head-room is limited, in which case oblique 
training is the best. The branches should be 
disposed from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. 
Larger trees may be grown horizontally trained 
or fan-shaped, or much the same as IPears are 
grown. 


922.— Young Peach and Nectarine 
trees. —It is too late now to prune back the last 
year’s shoots. If those at the top of the tree 
are growing extra strong to the detriment of the 
lower branches, take out the points of the 
strongest to check tb© flow of sap, aid equalise 
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the growth more generally. If the young 
shoots are nearer together than 4 inches, thin 
them to that distance, removing those which are 
growing from the underneath side of the 
branches, or from the front. Those shoots 
which grow from the top side are the best 
placed. Secure them loosely to the wall to 
prevent accident. Allow them all to grow 
freely without check of any kind. If the 



weather be hot and dry, an occasional soaking of 
the roots with clean water will be an advantage, 
mulching the surface after with some strawy 
manure to conserve the moisture in the soil, and 
to increase root-action near the surface. It may 
be owing to drought that the trees named have 
nearly died. Give them a thorough soaking, as 
directed, which will encourage the growth of 
the few shoots on the trees. I do not know of 
a suitable book dealing with the trees named 
above which would be of service to you. You 
will gain all the information you require from 
Gardening, if you read it carefully. Any points 
you are doubtful ask about, and no doubt 
the Editor will put your questions before the 
public.—S. P. 

914.— Strawberries in pots.— You will 
find that young plants are the best for growing 
in pots. These are had from runners of the 
current year’s growth. “Novice” had better 
put his plants out in the garden ; from them he 
would have a fine crop of fruit next year, and 
they would provide him with runners for next 
season's plants for forcing. Directly the runners 
form layer them into 3-inch pots, in a mixture 
of loam and manure, about half and half, laying 
the runner on the top of the soil in the pot, 
first plunging the pot in the soil between the 
rows of plants. Secure the runner to the pot 
by fastening it with a small wire peg behind the 
leaves. Keep the soil moist, and roots will 
soon push into the same. When the pots are 
full of roots cut the runner away from the 
parent plant, and transfer the plants to larger 
pots in which they are to fruit next spring.— 

S. P. 

866.—Vines and Peaches for early- 
forcing. —Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling are the best Grapes for ripening early—say 
in April or May ; Alexander, Hale’s Early and 
Gross Mignonne the best Peaches. The roots 
of both are best inside, as they are more under 
control, and consequently warmer than when 
growing in an outside border. The Vines ought 
to be established two years in the house before 
being forced so early. The best time to plant is in 
February or March, canes of the previous year’s 
growth in pots being the most suitable, or if 
convenience exists the plants may be raised 
from eyes in January and put out in the border 
the following April. In the case of Peaches, 
the autumn, when the leaves are changing colour, 
is t he best time to plant. The trees should have the 
following season’s growth and be well established 
before attempting to force them so early—in¬ 
deed, the trees would be in a much better con¬ 
dition if allowed to have two seasons’ growth 
before forcing. If choice can be had of soil for 
forming the borders, preference should be given 
ip the case of Peaches to turf freshly cut and 
which is inclined to heaviness rather* than of a 
light nature. To this add one-sixth part of old 
lime-rubbish and charcoal, making the whole 
quite firm, but add no manure. Do not make 
tne borders while the soil is wet, or it might 
run together in an inert mass ; 2 feet depth of 
soil is sufficient, and if the subsoil is clay drain¬ 


age must be secured ; old bricks, clinkers, or 
stones 1 foot thick form the best drainage. 
Peaches like abundance of moisture when grow¬ 
ing freely, but anything like stagnation about 
the roots they cannot endure. In the case of 
Vines the same depth of soil and drainage is 
sufficient. Rather more charcoal and lime- 
rubble could be added, and with advantage 
finely ground bones also, at the rate of £ cwt. 
to every cartload of soil. In this case also 
manure in any other form should not be given 
—it induces a too gross growth, which does not 
mature thoroughly. Supplies of stimulating 
food should be given in the form of surface- 
dressings and liquid-manure in a tepid state 
after the fruit is set and swelling.—S. P. 

969.— Planting fruit- trees.—I find 
.the following Apples are with me the most 
profitable, and I grow for market, but not the 
London market, as I do not find that the best, 
except for very choice fruits. I planted a 
quantity of good sized Apple-trees last autumn 
on old pasture land in the following manner, and 
they are now carrying a good crop. Having 
marked out the sites for the trees, the turf was 
taken off and laid on one side, and then two 
spits deep of soil taken out and placed on the 
other ; the turves were then placed in the hole, 
with the Grass side downwards, and enough fine 
soil to bring the roots to the proper level; the 
trees were then carefully lifted, carried direct 
to the holes, and planted at once, and I had not 
a single death amongst the lot. I may add that 
smaller trees received from distant nurseries 
have set a nice lot of fruit, that are swelling up 
rapidly. The following kitchen Apples are 
with me most prolific, and sell well—viz., 
Early Julien, a very free cropper, and cooks 
well as soon as any Apple grown. It also begins to 
crop when very young. Keswick Codlin, a variety 
that succeeds in almost all soils and situations. 
When grown for the London market the best 
plan is to go over the trees, and take oft all the 
forward fruits directly they are large enough, as 
they almost invariably realise a profitable 
return if got into market early ; but in plentiful 
Apple years I have known the price for this sort 
to drop very low as soon as other sorts came in. 

I should not advise the planting of a large 
number of this variety. Lord Suffield is with 
me by far the finest of all the early Apples of 
the Codlin type, a very regular and great 
cropper ; and when the bunches of fruit are 
thinned out those left attain a very large size. 

A very handsome Apple, always sells well. 
Frogmore Prolific, a large, clear - skiuned 
Apple, of very handsome shape and excellent 
quality ; one of the best. Blenheim Orange, 
without doubt the finest Apple for any purpose 
in cultivation ; specially adapted for orchard 
culture ; as a standard the only fault is that it 
does not crop so profusely in a young state as 
the preceding. Warner’s King, one of the 
largest of Apples and a strong grower and good 
cropper, always sells well, even when small 
Apples are a drug in market. W ellington, one 
of the best for storing for a new-year supply ; a 
very hard acid Apple, with very white flesh, and 
sure to sell well. Smart’s Prince Arthur, probably 
the best of recent introduction, keeps late, and 
crops freely on the young wood ; I have here 
tiny trees planted last winter carrying a nice 
crop. Dessert sorts : Red Quarrenden, one of 
the safest Apples to grow for market, its bril¬ 
liant colour ensuring a ready sale ; a regular and 
heavy cropper, ripe in July. Lady Sudeley, 
one of the handsomest of all Apples ; a sale 
very early sort to plant for market King of the 
Pippins, medium size, conical, very handsome, 
rich golden colour, streaked red. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, probably the best flavoured of all 
dessert Apples, realises good price in all sorts of 
seasons, and succeeds in any form of tree. 
Golden Knob, a russety Apple, rather small, 
but very prolific, largely growm in Kentish 
orchards as a standard, and if stored until 
spring it is one of the most profitable Apples 
grown. Court Pendu Plat, the so-called wise 
Apple, very late in flowering, keeps well until very 
late in spring ; a handsome flattish-striped 
Apple, that seldom fails to crop.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 

- In addition to Keswick Codlin I should 

advise Warner’s King, Ecklinville Seedling, 
Mere de Menage, Bramley’s Seedling, and Potts’ 
Seedling as kitchen varieties. The best dessert 
kinds are Cqx’s Orange Pippin, Worcester 
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Pearmain, King of Pippins, and Beauty of 
Hants ; these are all good kinds and will succeed 
on the kind of soil named. It is a mistake to 
plant many varieties for market work, much 
better plant a number of trees of one kind. 

A distance of 30 feet apart will be required for 
Standards in a few years, seventy trees being 
required for an acre at that distance. The holes 
should be dug out 2 feet deep and 5 feet square 
on the surface, return the Dottom soil to the 
bottom of the hole, retaining the lightest on the 
surface. Plant the trees on the top, say 
9 inches above the natural level, to allow the 
soil to settle into its natural position.—S. P. 

995.— How to pack Strawberries for 
post. —To send by post Strawberries should be 
packed in shallow boxes j uat deep enough to hold 
one layer of good fruit. A box 11 inches long, 

9 inches wide, and 1 £ inches deep, will hold about 
a pound of fruit in one layer. Place a layer of 
wadding in the bottom and up the sides of the 
box, the wadding to be so placed that the fluffy 
side >f the sheet is not likely to get disarranged. 
W'rap each fruit in a soft green leaf that has 
been gathered a short time and got a little 
wilted. Tilt the box up a little when packing, 
so that the Strawberries fit closely together ; if 
loosely packed, the fruit will be damaged. 
Cover with a layer of green leaves, and fill up 
with wadding. The box lid should be secured with 
a couple of screws ; but I have sent hundreds of 
boxes by post with the lids only secured with 
stout string. In sending any distance where 
there is also direct rail communication within a 
hundred miles or so, I prefer the rail.—E. H. 

- I am sending Strawberries by post three 

times a week to a place more than 200 miles 
distant. I use small boxes, as I am not aware 
that there areany special baskets for thispurpose. 
If there are I should be afraid that baskets 
would be too fragile, unless very well made. 
The boxes I use are H inches deep, 8 inches 
wide, and 12 inches long. In the bottom of 
the box I place a layer of clean, dry Moss, w'hich, 
with a layer of tissue paper over it, makes a 
soft bed for the fruit to rest on. I should say 
that the sides and ends of box are lined with 
Moss and paper. The box is then tilted a little 
on one side to receive the fruit. Each fruit is 
wrapped separately in two leaves of the Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar and packed close together, with¬ 
out pressing. After the fruit is so arranged in 
a single layer all over the box any vacant spaces 
are filled in with the same kind of leaves and a 
layer of the same on the top. To make all I 
quite secure a few Strawberry-leaves are laid on 
uext, and the packing is complete after the lid is 
fastened down. I post at 8 p.m., and the fruit 
reaches its destination soon enough to be placed 
on the breakfast-table the next morning, and I 
am told that it comes to hand in capital condi¬ 
tion.—J. C. C. 

1008.— Vines and red-spider. — The 
very best way to destroy red-spider in vineries 
without injuring the Grapes is to heat the hot- 
water pipes until it is uncomfortable to place 
the naked palm of the hand upon them. This 
will raise the temperature of the house, if it is 
shut up in the afternoon, to 90 degs. or 95 degs. 
Dissolve 2 oz. of soft-soap in a gallon of water, 
and stir in flowers of sulphur until the mixture 
is like thin paint. Paint all the hot-water 
pipes with this mixture when they are hot, and 
the fumes of sulphur from the heated pipes will 
form a haze in the house. Keep the heat up 
for two or three hours, and all the live spiders 
will be destroyed. A fresh brood will appear 
in a week or ten days, when another dressing 
must be applied ; it has to be done three times. 
The sulphur destroys the white-fly on Toma¬ 
toes, and also mildew upon the Vines or any 
other plants that may have it in the house ; but 
care must be taken to heat the pipes sufficiently, 
else it will have no effect.—J. D. E. 


948. — Thinning Grapes. — Thinning 
should be commenced as soon as the berries are 
fairly formed and before they begin to crowd 
each other, or there is a danger of rubbing off 
the bloom. Most Grape-growers make a prac¬ 
tice of going over the bunches twice, and in 
market-gardens they are generally looked 
through a third time. In a general way, two 
thirds of the berries can be taken off at the first 
thinning; in about a fortnight they should 
again be looked to. By that time it will easily 
be seen which are likely to swell up toJhe finest 
berries, and then all tlvfe smaller ores can be L taken 
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out. It is only in this way that finely-formed 
bunches with berries of equal size can be had. 
As regards the space to be finally allowed be¬ 
tween the berries, that must be determined by 
the character of the Vines. Note must be made 
of the dimensions the berries come to, and borne 
in mind the following season. The symmetry of 
the bunches must be preserved by retaining the 
best and most prominent berries on the 
“shoulders.” Novices are apt to cut these 
away, and the bunches then have a bare appear¬ 
ance. Clear the middle of the bunches as much 
as possible. Practice only will make you ex¬ 
pert ; but if you can get a good gardener to 
show you how to thin one bunch only, it will 
make your work easier and more pleasant.— 
J. C. B. 

942.— Bottling fruit. —Success in this 
depends upon the perfect exclusion of the air, 
and there are several methods of doing it 
which “A. B. B.” might try. All bottled fruit 
should be kept in a cool, dark place—a dry 
cellar being a good position for it—-as it is apt 
to ferment if exposed to the sunshine. (1.) Lay 
a pound of fresh-picked ripe fruit in a jar which 
will easily hold it, sprinkle over the fruit 6 oz. 
of powdered loaf sugar, and tie two bladders, 
well strained, separately and tightly over the 
top. Set the jar up to the neck in a stew-pan, 
and boil gently from one to three hours, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the fruit, Peaches, Plums, &c., 
taking the longest time. (2.) Boil 3 lb. of fruit 
for ten minutes, then add 1 lb of white lump 
sugar, and boil for ten minutes longer. Fill the 
bottles while the fruit is very hot, and tie down 
with well-soaked bladder at once, and put in 
a cool, dry place.—J. L. R. 

1011.— Planting Peach-trees.— The dis¬ 
tance the trees should be planted apart is from 
15 feet to 20 feet, according to the height of the 
wall, and also, to a certain extent, the nature of 
the soil, and the border should be at least 9 feet 
to 12 feet wide. The best material to use in 
the formation of a Peach-border is decayed 
fibrous loam ; mix with it some old mortar rub¬ 
bish and i-inch bones. No other manure is 
necessary in the formation. This, if required, 
can be used as top dressings. The natural soil 
of the garden may be very well adapted for 
Peach-trees, but as a rule it is better to use the 


1014.—Espalier Pears and Apples.— 

The current season’s shoots should be cut back 
at once to give time for the buds at the base to 
swell and form fruit-spurs eventually, which is 
theobject in thesummerpruningof all fruit-trees. 
In the case of vigorous growths these should be 
cut to, say, four leaves, weaker ones to three ; 
if the former are cut lower new growths may 
push from the base of the shoot, which should 
be avoided. If any do this, these new growths 
should be pinched back to one leaf.—S. P. 

1024.—Treatment of a Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vine. —There really seems to be 
nothing the matter with the Vine; the only 
complaint is that the young wood is beginning 
to turn yellow at the part from whence it grows 
out from the main stem. This, of course, is 
green in its young state, but after a time the 
bark changes gradually from green to yellow ; if 
it remained green, or partly green and partly 
yellow, I should say the wood was radly 
ripened; but if the bark becomes yellow 
throughout this is as it should be.—J. D. E. 

1020. — An unsatisfactory Peach¬ 
tree. —Information has been given as to the 
nature of the soil required for Peach-trees 
already (see reply to query 1011). Those who 
have had no regular garden training cannot 
always be made to understand how very neces¬ 
sary it is to provide good, well-drained soil for 
such trees as the Peach and Nectarine. Here is 
a tree quite clean, has been watered regularly, 
and yet it does not grow. I have no doubt that 
there is one of two things the matter ; either the 
water does not pass away freely, or the border 
is composed of unsuitable soil; probably it may 
be poor. I would place a mulch of good 
manure over the roots, and water through this, 
and see to doing something for the border in 
the autumn or winter.—J. D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CISTUSES, OR ROCK ROSES. 

The Rock Roses, or at least a few of them, are 
known to all who have an interest beyond the 
common things one sees in gardens, for apart 
from their wondrous flower beauty they have 
a peculiar interest, having been tended with 



The Florentine Rook R<ne (Cistus florentinus). Flowers white. (See page 242.) 


fibrous loam if it can be easily obtained. Old 
garden soil that has already been exhausted 
with fruit-trees should have, at least, a large 
portion of fresh loam mixed with it. If the 
trees are to be forced it is better to plant them 
in an inside border ; but if early forcing is not 
desired they may be planted in an outside 
border.—J. D. E. 


loving care by Parkinson as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, at .which 
period several of the finest Rock Roses we have 
in our gardens now wore first introduced from 
the sunny South. They are, in fact, true old 
English garden flowers, for there is scarcely one 
that could be called a modern introduction. 
Judging from what we gather from old garden 
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books, they must have been more numerous 
fifty or sixty years ago than they are now, for 
when Sweet wrote his monograph of the Cistinia? 
in 1830 there were numerous kinds grown then 
that have disappeared from even our botanical 
gardens, ousted, no doubt, by newer, if less 
beautiful plants. The rarity of Rock Roses in 
gardens nowadays is doubtless due to the un¬ 
fortunate tenderness of the majority of the 
species, and it is evident that we do not, as & 
rule, take the trouble to grow and care for 
tender open-air flowers as the early gardeners 
did. In these days of cheap greenhouses there 
seems to be no middle course between the abso¬ 
lutely hardy and the tender class of plants that 
will not thrive outside a glass-house. But we 
deprive ourselves of much beauty in our gardens 
not only by the exclusion of Rock Roses, but 
by a host of beautiful warm climate shrubs and 
plants that only require protection during our 
long and often severe winters. Even in our 
great national garden at Kew the means of 
growing to perfection the Rock Roses and 
plants of a similar nature is still a desideratum, 
for there is no place between the open rockery 
and the great temperate house, which is quite 
unsuited for the growth of shrubs that must 
have free root-room and all the sun and air it is 
possible to give them from the close of winter 
till the end of autumn. An 
Admirable plan of growing Rock Roses was 
that adopted by that keen lover of plants, the 
late Mr. Joad, in his richly-stocked garden at 
Wimbledon. He had a long sloping bank 
thrown up against a low wall facing south, the 
soil being open and well drained. On the sur¬ 
face were great boulders half buried in the soil, 
and around these he planted his Cistuses and 
other half hardy shrubs. In winter he had a 
contrivance for protecting the plants by erecting 
a movable framework, over which he stretched 
canvas, and this was quite sufficient to protect 
his Levantines, Australians, and New Zea¬ 
landers, as he used to call them, from injury by 
frost. From spring to early winter you saw 
nothing of the winter-protecting apparatus, and 
I need scarcely say that the bank was always 
full of interest, and during the height of sum¬ 
mer it always had a kaleidoscope effect of colour, 
always changing, always bright. Such a simple 
plan might always be adopted by anyone who 
wished to have a good collection of Rock Roses 
and plants of kindred nature ; but in mild locali¬ 
ties, and with a light, >varm soil, many of the 
Cistuses may be grown on an open, well-drained 
rockery. The conditions, then, for these plants 
are a light soil, thoroughly drained, raised, and 
sloped to the south, and screened from the cold 
winds of winterand spring. In hilly gardens these 
conditions occur naturally, and if there is a 
sunny retaining wall, such as occurs on a terraced 
slope, that is just the place to plant the Rock 
Cistuses that have a low spreading growth. In 
the rock-garden at Kew some species, such as 
C. corbariensis, C. monspeliensis, and C. hirsutis, 
have been growing for some years, and planted 
as they are, high and dry, they escape the damp 
and cold of winter without much harm. With¬ 
out attempting a full and detailed account of 
the Rock Cistuses now in cultivation I will 
mention some of the best that could be grown 
well in any garden in the neighbourhood of 
London and south of it, and even in more 
northerly gardens -where the soil is light and 
the situations naturally mild, such as those near 
the sea, and without much trouble beyond 
planting them well at the outset and taking 
care of them during the winter. The 

Two largest growing kinds, and at the 
same time the hardiest, are the Ladanum Gum 
Cistus (C. ladaniferus), and the Laurel-leaved 
Rock Rose (C. laurifolius), both extremely 
beautiful. The Ladanum Gum Cistus was in¬ 
troduced from Spain by Parkinson in 1629, and 
has been in our gardens ever since. It is an 
evergreen shrub of somewhat erect growth, and 
rises when full grown 5 feet or 6 feet in height. 
It may be recognised at once by the deep-green 
on the upper surface of the leaves, and by the 
whiteness of the undersides. The profusion 
with which it flowers during June and July 
makes it one of the most beautiful in the genus. 
The blossoms, each nearly 2 inches across, with 
white crumpled petals, are conspicuously 
blotched with yellow. In the variety maculatus 
the petals are adorned with a deep-crimson 
blotch. For several weeks at midsummer this 
species is an object of 1 jpe^at beauty, bo profuse 
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are the flowers, and it is the hardieBt of all the 
Cistuses, it may be grown in a mass as a lawn 
shrub. The spotted variety (maculatus) is, I 
think, one of the finest of all open-air shrubs, 
and is one of the few obtainable in nurseries. 
C. laurifolius has larger and paler green leaves 
than C. ladaniferus. The flowers also are white 
and blotched with yellow. It is a larger growing 
and hardy shrub, and makes a beautiful object 
on a lawn in a group with others. 

C. Florentines. —Among the dwarfer species 
perhaps this is the most beautiful. The engraving 
on page 241 is an admirable representation of a 
well-grown specimen, and shows well the 
spreading growth of the shrub. Its flowers are 
each 5 inches across with snow-white petals 
blotched with pale-yellow at the base. It 
blooms plentifully in June and July. It is an 
Italian plant, and in close affinity with the 
Montpelier Rock Cistus (C. monspeliensis), 
which, as its name implies, grows wild about 
Montpelier. This has been in English gardens 
for over two and a half oenturies, since the 
time of Gerard. The flowers are smaller than 
those of the Florentine Cistus, but are also 
white and plentifully produced. C. Clusi is a 
lovely little shrub from Spain and Portugal. 
It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and forms a 
compact, dense mass of foliage, and at mid¬ 
summer is covered with snow-white blossoms. 
Other white-flowered species to be found in good 
collections include C. hirsutus, C. salviiefolius, 
C. lusitanicus, C. laxus, C. Cyprius, C. cor¬ 
bariensis, C. populifolius, and C. obtusifolius. 
These are all worth growing, but those who seek 
to make a collection will find that there are 
numerous other white-flowered species to be 
added to this selection. The species with purple 
flowers are few, and all should be grown on a 
Cistus bank. The best known is C. purpureus, 
the large purple-flowered kind that one fre¬ 
quently meets with in warm southern gardens. 
It is a free-growing bush, reaching a yard or 
more in height, having large and more or less 
wrinkled leaves of pale-green. The flowers are 
large, of a bright reddish-purple, with a crimson 
or deep-red centre, and are borne in clusters of 
two or three from June up till the end of August. 
The Cretan Cistus (C. creticus) is dwarfer and 
more tender than purpureus. It also has wrinkled 
leaves, and the large purple flowers have yellow 
blotches at the base instead of crimson. C. vil- 
losus may be distinguished at a glance by the 
Sage-like leaves, and when in flower by the more 
or less lilac-purple flowers. It grows about 3 feet 
high and makes a dense bush. Similar, if not 
identical with it, are C. incanus and canescens, 
and a few others with purple flowers, including 
C. crUpus, could be added to make a full col¬ 
lection. Besides the true Cistuses there are 
some species of Helianthemum (the Sun Rose) 
that are known in nurseries and sold errone¬ 
ously as Cistus. These include H. for- 
mosum, the beautiful little yellow-flowered 
species catalogued as Cistus formosus, one of 
the gems of a large genus. The Sun Roses 
so closely resemble the Rock Roses, and re¬ 
quire the same kind of treatment, that 
they should be grown together. As a rule, 
they are much hardier, and well adapted 
for any sunny bank. Wherever warm sunny 
banks occur in a garden they should be clothed 
with such plants as Sun Roses and Rock Roses, 
remembering that the former are hardy and re¬ 
quire little or no care after being well planted, 
while the Rock Roses require protection during 
spells of severe winter weather. It is always 
advisable to keep duplicates of Cistuses and 
other tender shrubs in pots in frames, so that 
in case deaths occur the plants may be replaced. 
There are several hybrid varieties Qf Cistus 
already in gardens, and if some hybridist turned 
his attention to them he would doubtless in¬ 
crease the number and perhaps raise hardy 
varieties if he could intercross with Helianthe¬ 
mum. The experiment is quite worth trying. 


1009.— Ivy on a wall.— Break up the 
ground 18 inches to 2 feet deep, working in at the 
same time a liberal quantity of old lfeaf-mould 
or very old manure. Ivy grows beat in rather 
light soil (not clay) made fairly rich. Give 
water in dry weather, and turn the hose upon 
it to wash out dust and dead leaves. Ivv may 
be planted at any time out of pots. If moved from 
the ground, plant in autumn or spring, at aay 
time during open weather. Cuttings of the 


young or old wood, each 6 inches to 8 inches 
long, will strike at any time in a shady position 
if kept moist.—E. H. 

Mistletoe. —This is a plant which I have 
tried in vain for some years to grow ; but now 
I have several seeds vegetating upon a Lilac, and 
upon this I have never seen it growing before. 
Two or three years ago I had tried to put 
Mistletoe upon this Lilac, always taking the 
berries about the end of January or the begin¬ 
ning of February, but I never could get them 
to grow, and upon Apple-trees I have always 
failed ; but this season I solved the mystery, 
and found out why this has been always a 
failure, and it simply was because the berries 
were not ripe. Upon going into my friend’s 
garden towards the end of May I asked him for 
some berries, seeing a lot upon his Mistletoe, and 
some of these I put upon my Lilac, and I have 
some growing now. I hope to give some 
further notes upon its progress later on, but, 
depend upon it, January and February are too 
soon to take these berries, and I would try them 
even at this time, if they could be obtained. 
—J. Jarvis. 


PERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 

Thesf. are invaluable for decoration at this time 
of year, being not only quite as effective as more 
costly exotic varieties, but far less susceptible 
to injury from the cold draughts, dust, &c., to 
which any plants used for such a purpose are 
liable. But many make the mistake of using 
them before they are thoroughly established in 
their pots, and the consequence is that they 
flag or droop in their foliage, and they are then 
by no means effective. I find that to have them 
really good they require to be potted at least 
twelve months before they are lit for use, so 
that the pots may get completely crammed with 
roots, then, with a liberal supply of water, they 
are as good “furnishing” plants as can be had. 
My plan is to get the crowns early in spring, 
just as they are starting to push up new fronds, 
and I use some good stiff loam for potting ; the 
size of the pots must be regulated by the size 
of the crowns, but they should have pots large 
enough to last them for at least two years. A 
partially-shaded place suits them well, and the 
shelter of a cold frame also is very acceptable, 
even to such hardy plants as these when they are 
first potted. In winter the pots should be 
plunged in ashes to keep the frost from the 
roots, and as soon as they start to grow they 
can be set in a cool, shady house, where they will 
get shelter from rough gales of wind, and then a 
good pot of Lady Fern, Hart’s-tongue, or any of 
the Ferns of our hedgerows, and especially 
those beautiful kinds that are so plentiful in 
the West of England, will be able to hold their 
own with any cultivated plant we grow. 

J. G., Hants. 


SOME GOOD TREE-FERNS. 

These magnificent Ferns are not cultivated nor 
appreciated so much astheir merits deserve. They 
have a splendid appearance, and give a fine 
tropical effect to any house that is large enough 
for them. 

Alsophila. —To induce these Ferns under arti¬ 
ficial conditions to make fine heads of fronds, an 
abundant supply of water must be afforded 
them both in the soil and by syringing the 
stems at frequent intervals, reducing the supply 
in winter. They must also have shading to 
prevent the sun scorching the fronds as they 
unfold. They should be potted in a mixture of 
loam, fibrous peat, and sharp sand. They must 
be well drained and potted moderately firm. 
This treatment will also suit the other species 
mentioned in this article. The temperature for 
tropical kinds should be from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. in summer, and 60 degs. to 70 degs. in 
winter. The temperate section will require 
little fire-heat, but should not be given a lower 
temperature than 40 degs. to 45 degs. in 
winter.—A. aculeata : This is an evergreen stove 
species ; stem from 3 feet to 6 feet in height, 
armed with long, sharp thorns. The fronds are 
from 4 feet to 6 feet, are dark-green in colour, 
and ovate-lanceolate in form.—A. aspera : This 
is a handsome species suitable for the stove. 
The stem is slender and covered with short, 
stout spines. The fronds are about 12 feet long 
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and gracefully arched, bipinnate, and in colour 
light-green, with stipes and rachis covered with 
short spines.—A. Cooperi: A fine cool-house 
Fern. The crown of the plant and stipes are 
thickly covered with dark-brown hairs and 
scales. The fronds are bipinnate or tripinnate, 
bright-green above, slightly glaucous beneath. 
— A. excelsa: This is a rapid grower, soon 
making a fine, tall, straight stem. It is one of 
the few Tree-Ferns that germinate quickly and 
freely from spores. The trunk reaches nearly 
30 f$et high, producing a fine head of large 
spreading fronds. The crown of the plant is 
covered with large light-coloured chaffy scales, 
and the stipes are clothed with them, more or 
less, their entire length. An evergreen cool- 
house Fern, and which, I believe, is hardy 
enough to grow out-of-doors in the warmer 
parts of England. 

Cyathea.— These fine Ferns are of easy cul¬ 
ture. The directions given for the treatment 
of Alsophila will also suit them admirably.— 
C. aculeata: This handsome Fern requires stove- 
heat. It makes a tall, slender stem, with 
large and broad fronds of a dark-green. The 
stipes are covered with short spines, and it also 
has the peculiarity of developing a pair of small 
inn® near the base.—C. arborea: A distinct and 
andsome Fern, and one that 


pinnules obtuse and light-green in colour, the 
stipes and rachis being very woolly. F. S. 

ROSES. 

1032.— Rose W. A. Richardson. —By 
all means allow your plant of this variety to 
grow at will; sooner or later all of the ripened 
wood will flower. I expect the growth did not 
et properly matured last autumn, or you would 
ave had plenty of bloom this summer. I trust 
you did not cut away the growth at pruning 
time ; if you have done so, that would account 
for the excessive growth again now, and also for 
the few blooms produced. I have never had 
any difficulty in flowering this grand variety 
profusely. W. A. Richardson cannot grow too 
Rtrongly, provided the growth gets properly 
ripened before the sharp frosts set in.—P. U. 

-Answering the latter part of your ques¬ 
tion first, I say, without hesitation, that this 
Rose can have too much manure, and you have 
evidently given the plant too much, it would 
be better to allow it to make all the growth it 
will, so as to exhaust its vigour, and do not 
rune it severely for a year or two. This Rose 
owers freely on warm, dry soils, but the blooms 


makes its stem rapidly, growing 
20 feet and upwards in height. 

The fronds are from 6 feet to 12 

feet in length and are bipinnate or 

tripinnate. It is a stove Fern.— >4 

C. dealbata: This is a beautiful 

cool-house Fern. The stem reaches 

a height of 10 feet to 15 feet, and 0, 

forms fronds 10 feet in length, 

forming a handsome crown on the 

top of the stem. They are silvery- 

white beneath, which has gained 

for the plant the name of the 

Silver Tree-Fern.—C. sinuata: An 

elegant little Fern, with a stem 

from 1 foot to 3 feet in height, 

and about as thick as a Stout 

walking-cane, bearing a crown of 

simple entire pointed fronds, with 

undulated margins from 10 inches 

to 15 inches long, and about 1 

inch broad. Its fronds are of a 

light shining-green colour, and 

thin in texture. It requires good 

turfy peat and sand to grow in, 

and the heat of a stove. 

Dicksonia antabctica.—T his 
magnificent Fern produces a grand 
effect where the necessary space 
can be given to it. The trunk 
attains to some 80 feet in height 
and varies in thickness ; the 
spread of its fine crown of fronds 
is 20 feet and sometimes more. 

The fronds rising from the hairy 
crown are lanceolate in shape, 
tripinnate, rigid, and dark shining 
green in colour on the upper, but 
fighter on the under surface, 
beautifully arched, becoming pendulous with . 
age, and from 6 feet to 20 feet long. This 
species—though now the most common of the 
arborescent kinds in cultivation—is universally 
admired ; the hardiness of its constitution, its 
stately stem, and the beautiful crown of fronds 
adapt it for all purposes of decoration. An 
evergreen cool-house Fern.—D. fibrosa : A fine 
species that makes a stem some 20 feet high ; it 
somewhat resembles D. antarctica, but is easily 
distinguished by its stem being much thicker 
in proportion to its height, and by its shorter 
ana broader fronds, the pinnules of which turn 
upwards at the ends and give the whole surface a 
bristly, rigid appearance. This is a temperate 
species.—D. squarroea: This handsome cool- 
house Fern forms black and slender stems, often 
branched by its forming young plants at 
intervals up its trunk ; the fronds are rigid, 
dark-green on the upper side, paler beneath, 
from 3 feet to 6 feet long and tripinnate. The 
habit of its head is very singular and beautiful, 
being flat, and presenting the appearance of a 
table-top (see illustration). — D. arborescens : 
This fine Fern presents a beautiful appearance. 
The stem grows from 8 feet to 12 feet high, often 
with several branches, and the crown is covered 
with silky amber-coloured hairs. The fronds 
are from 5 feet to 6 fret long, bipinnt te. the 
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come with a deeper shade of colour when the 
root medium is heavier and of a cooler nature. 
If you discontinue the use of manure for two or 
three years and have patience, the behaviour of 
the plant will be all right.—J. C. C. 

1001.—Unhealthy Roses.—“R. J. B.” 

has, without the least doubt, got mildew upon 
his Roses. The cause of this would be easier 
Burmised if one knew whether the plants were 
being cultivated under glass or not. The two 
chief causes of mildew are drought and cold 
draughts. Sudden changes in the temperature 
are also a fruitful cause of this troublesome 
disease upon Roses. It is difficult to completely 
cure mildew, unless the plants are under glass 
and the atmosphere is under control. Whether 
in the open or under cover the remedy is the 
same. Almost any good insecticide will kill 
mildew, but I find soft-soap, at the rate of 
1£ oz. to a gallon of water, with a little sulphur 
added, is a splendid solution for this purpose. 
Sulphide of potassium, at the rate of J oz. to the 
gallon of water, is also a grand remedy. These 
solutions should be applied with a syringe upon 
the very first appearance of the disease. Pre¬ 
vention can only be accomplished by avoiding 
the causes I have already pointed out. These 
are beyond our control out-of-doors, except in 
the matter of watering, but where Roses are 


once watered the Supply must be kept up, or 
else the sudden check will conduce to a very 
rapid spread of this disease.—P. U. 

-Many make the same complaint about the 

mildew upon the Roses. It attacks them more 
severely later in the season ; and it does not 
matter what is the nature of the soil, the mil¬ 
dew will be sure to attack the leaves. Sulphur 
is the best remedy, and it should be applied in 
a solution of soapy water, with a little Tobacco- 
liquor, mixed with 3 oz. of soap to a gallon of 
water, and two wineglassfuls of the strong 
Tobacco-liquor ; 4 oz. of flowers of sulphur may 
be used with each gallon.—J. D. E. 

1034.— Roses In Demerara. —The reason 
Mr. Harris’s Roses do not flower freely is not 
far to seek. They do not receive natural treat¬ 
ment when the temperature is 75 degs. in the 
shade throughout the year. Tea-scented Roses 
will continue in growth and flower constantly, 
and do not need the same amount of ripening as 
the other varieties he names. These will not 
flower with any degree of satisfaction unless 
their growth is ripened at least once a year. 
Keep the plants dry at the roots for a time, and 
so force a certain amount of ripening; then 
prune very sparingly' and start into growth 
again.—P. U. 

-The fact that Tea-scented Roses flower 

well with you clearly indicates that the olimate 
is more suitable for that class of Roses than for 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. Tea Roses are more of 
a perpetual-flowering character than the others, 
and for that reason would more readily adapt 
themselves to the climate. I fully expect that 
the secret of your .not getting any flowers from 
the H.P.’s is that in such a temperature the 
plants do not rest sufficiently. As you are 
aware, in England they are forced to rest for two 
or three months owing to the lowness of the 
temperature. I can only suggest that you keep 
the roots somewhat drier in the coolest season, 
if you have any.—J. C. C. 

1013.— Orange-fungus on Roses.—I may say that 
I have tried a large number of thingB in hopes of finding 
a cure for this disease, and have failed. I can only 
recommend that the affected foliage be removed and burnt 
as soon as the fungus appears. I shall watch with interest 
for any other answer to this query.—P. U. 

- I do not say that this can always be pre¬ 
vented, but I notice that it very rarely attacks 
I p lan ts that are in a high state of cultivation, 
such as we see in large quarters in nurseries. I 
have just returned from an annual visit to a large 
Rose nursery, and I never saw a speck of this 
fungus on any of the plants, although the 
weather prevailing has been favourable for 
spreading any kind of fungoid growth. The 
best thing you can do with the plants so 
affected is to well water the roots with liquid- 
manure twice a week for a month, and to syringe 
the leaves and branches with soapy-water.— 
J. C. C. 

-This is fortunately not so common as 

mildew; but the best way to destrov the 
parasite is with some preparation of sulphur. 
An effective preparation is described in answer 
to querist, 1001. It may be applied to the 
Roses, if they are planted out-of-doors, with a 
syringe, working the water well underneath the 
leaves. If the pest has not spread very much, 
cut off all the affected parts and burn them 
before applying the solution. I had it appear 
once, and treated the Roses so, the result being 
its entire disappearance.—J. D. E. 

1003.— Budding Roses.— If “ A. D. a/ 
is referring to dwarf stocks of Briers he is 
altogether at sea in his ideas as to where to 
insert the bud. The buds should not be placed 
in either of the shoots or stem of a dwarf 
Brier.stock. They should be put in the main 
stem or Btock itself, and as near to the crown of 
the roots as possible, even to removing some of 
the soil to get them lower down. Standard and 
half-standard Brier-stocks are worked in the 
side growths or “ shoulders,” and these should 
also be budded as closely to the main stem as is 
practicable.—P. U. 

-No; it is not usual to cut down the 

stock before you insert the bud—at anv rate, I 
never do, as I find the dead part of the stock 
useful as a support for the young growth the 
next year. The dead part can be cut away 
when you take up the plant for its future posi¬ 
tion. With regard to the other part of the 
question, it is best for amateurs to leave two 
or three shoots, and to insert a bud in each. 
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Those shoots nearest together are the ones to be 
left.—J. C. C. 

-In budding Standard Briers, I generally 

put in two bads, leaving two shoots for the pur¬ 
pose when trimming the stock. After July it 
is best not to shorten back at all till the fol¬ 
lowing autumn, and then to cut back to 9 inches, 
the remainder of the shoot to be cut away just 
before the buds move in March. For early July 
budding I have generally shortened the Brier 
shoots back to 9 inches or so, the object being 
to start the buds into growth quickly and get a 
few autumn blooms ; and with me the wood has 
always ripened sufficiently to pass safely through 
the winter. When the buds start on the cutting- 
back principle, the remainder of the Brier-shoot 
is removed and the ties loosened.—E. H. 


- No cutting should be done previous to 

budding. Two, three, and even four shoots may 
be budded on the same plant, if a standard or 
half-standard. The buds should be inserted 
quite close to the base of the shoots ; when they 
are inserted the ends of the young growths may 
be cut off. If one bud only is put in and that 
one dies a season is lost, whereas two or more 
buds inserted gives the grower more chances to 
succeed.—J. D. E. 

1023.— Rose Maredhal Niel.— “ Novice ” 
names the cause of his Rose producing few and 
inferior blooms when he says it is not very 
robust. This grand and favourite Yellow Rose 
must be in vigorous growth to flower at all 
satisfactory. Probably the Rose is cankered 
below the surface of the soil, aqd so the strength 
of the plant is restricted. It may also not have 
been a healthy specimen at .the first. In either 
case, I should remove some of the soil sur- 
rounding it, and endeavour to find the fault. 
If there is a lump or lumps of warty matter 
aiound the stem, it is cankered, and in that case 
you had better throw it away and plant another. 
If not cankered, fresh soil and close pruning 
may result in better and more vigorous growth, 
without which it is useless to waste space over 
this variety.—P. U. 

- One can hardly tell what is the cause of 

the plant not growing. In all probability it is 
too weak to do so. ThiB may arise from a feeble 
root-action, or that some part of the stem is 
cankered. The plant evidently wants some 
different treatment if the stem or main branches 
are not affected in any way. If you could get the 
roots inside the house it would probably be in 
a vigorous condition in a year or two. With 
regard to pruning, you had better not adopt the 
cutting down system on a plant so weak, but at 
the end of November cut the young shoots back to 
a spur on the main branches. If there are none 
of the latter (only a few weak shoots), do not 
prune at all. If there is strength enough in the 
roots, the plant will find a way of its own to 
to send out young shoots at its own time. If 
you move the plant, do not be disappointed if 
it does not start into growth the first year.— 
J. C. C. 

1000.— Rose de Meaux. —There are two 
Roses under this name, and “ Henry Windsor ” 
does not say to which class his belongs, whether 
Moss or Provence. The flowers of both are of 
similar form and size, being rosette-shaped. The 
plant is of rather delicate constitution. The mini¬ 
ature Provence Rose of this name is rosy-lilac in 
colour, while the miniature Moss de Meaux is 
rosy-pink. If you have the variety true to 
name you are fortunate in having it thrive bo 
well, and I do not see what you can do to im¬ 
prove the quality of the blossoms. These are 
scarcely ever good at the best of times.—P. U. 

- I do not know what you mean by good 

blossoms when you refer to this Rose? Are 
you aware that the blooms are always' small, 
although very double? Seeing that the plant 
in question iB healthy, I cannot hold any pro¬ 
mise of improvement, whatever you may do to 
it. No doubt you are aware that it is a very 
old Rose, and naturally of weakly growth, and 
only grown now as a curiosity. There is a Moss 
Rose of the same name, which I prefer to the 
other, as it is a little more vigorous. I grow 
both, but I do not find that they have many 
admirers. ~J. C. C. 


- This is a very charming Rose, pretty 

bud and in its nice little flowers, which are pi 
duced early, and are very sweet. It is vc 
Rardy, and grows freely enough in good, mod* 
ately ciayey loam, which all Roses like betl 
than light soil. Tlj^rekso^it ; ot succe 


in this instanoe is very likely owing to their 
being planted in light soil, which does not sus¬ 
tain the plants during dry weather in summer, 
and the leaves are also more likely to perish 
prematurely from the attacks of red-spider and 
mildew. As the Rose is well worth taking some 
pains with it would be well to have some good 
clayey loam from somewhere else; mix it with 
decayed manure, and place some of it around 
the roots of the plants.—J. D. E. 

1017.— Brier-stocks. —The size of stock 
that may be “budded to advantage” depends 
entirely upon the size of bud to be inserted. 
For instance, a stock that would accommodate 
a fair-sized bud of Niphetos or La France would 
not do for Her Majesty or Paul Neyron. The 
smaller stocks of one-eighth of an inch diameter, 
mentioned by “ J. L. W.,” will grow and swell 
considerably before the time for budding arrives. 
It would be quite immaterial how small a stock 
was, so long as the bud could be comfortably 
accommodated. The same remark applies to 
the larger sized stocks, although it is much 
best to have them of medium size, if possible, 
on account of the too free supply of sap being 
liable to flood the bud.—P. U. 

1007.— Sweet Brier.—Any nurseryman will supply 
you with a Sweet Brier. They are often kept in pots, and 
so could be turned out into the ground as well now as at 
any other time. No particular soil is necessary ; that in 
which ordinary garden subjects thrive will suit the Sweet 
Brier very well.—P. U. 

-This plant will grow in any garden, and is easiest 

to propagate from seeds. Sow the seeds in the winter or 
in the spring, and the plants will continue to appear for 
two seasons after sowing the seeds. The plants can be 

K urohased in any good nursery ; two-year-old plants would 
e the best.—J. D. E. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Though much has been written about these 
lovely flowers, and how to succeed with them in 
the border, yet every gardener finds something 
new to add to the experiences of his colleagues. 

I have been very successful since commencing to 
grow them. Living in a town, and having a 
garden surrounded with dwelling-houses, I find 
they thrive and bloom perfectly—in fact, as 
well as in any country garden. I find seifs do 
best, although some of the Picotees also do well. 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole is the best. It makes a 
wonderful supply of “ grass,” and bears an un¬ 
limited supply of blooms, which do not burst. It 
flowers earlv, lasting till late on into the autumn. 
Germania does very well, and is very hardy. I 
did not lose a plant of either of these two 
varieties last winter, and they were in the 
border without any protection whatever. Mrs. 
Muir and Gloire de Nancy are my favourite 
whites. There seems to be a great diversity of 
opinion as to the best wnite self. I should like 
to collect the opinions of all our good authorities 
on this question. They all seem to be unanimous 
in according the first place to Germania among 
the yellows ; but no one white self gets thus 
recommended, which seems a pity. It is a good 
guide to beginners to have a fixed best in each 
section. The Old Crimson Clove is also a great 
favourite. Nothing looks prettier than the 
yellow, white, and crimson flowers in a bunch. 
Countess of Paris is of a lovely delicate colour, and 
should be in every collection. It is to be hoped 
the price of this will soon drop to enable every¬ 
one to possess a plant. Redbraes Picotee does 
very well indeed. The yellow grounds seem 
rather delicate: but one or two are hardy 
enough if layered in good time. Mr. Douglas 
has sent out a new one, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, 
which is said to be the finest of its class. The 
main thing to ensure success is to get the layer¬ 
ing done as soon as ever is possible. I com¬ 
menced last year before the plants had quite 
finished blooming. I used road sand, which is 
very gritty, and fresh, heavy loam. Every 
layer but two rooted. They were all planted in 
permanent quarters early in SeptemDer ; thus 
securing a comfortable residence before the cold 
weather set in. The bed was prepared before¬ 
hand, digging deeply and burying m it some old 
cow-dung ; then spreading a layer of a couple of 
feet of fresh loam, mixed with wood-ashes (to 
drive away the wire worm), and sea-sand. I also 
scattered some fine bone*dust over the bed in 
the spring. The bed was allowed to settle 
firmly, and was raised above the rest of the 
garden 6 inches. The plants were set out 2 feet 
apart, and have now thrown up long flower- 
stems, which are tied to neat stakes. Tney thus 
afford me great pleasure, and are the envy of 
all my friends. Adam. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.—Quarts# and smswers cere inserted 4* 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hen laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor or 
Gardening, 37, southamptori-street , Cofeht-gh rden , Lon - 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pumam. 
The name and address of the sender an required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used ih 
*he paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should, be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dale, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAEDanm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1046. — Setting a coil boiler. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to set a coil boiler ?—H. W. 

1047. —Aralia pentaphylla.—Will someone please 
tell me how to propagate Araiia pentaphylla ? Is it ever 
deciduous ?—C. N. P. 

1043.—Adiumia cirrhoea.— I have a seed-pan of 
Adlumia cirrhoea; the plants are 6 inohes high, how 
shall I treat them ?—C. N. P. 

1049. —Flowering of Begonias from seed.— 
How soon can these be generally got into flower from the 
tune of sowing the seed ?— Constant Subscriber. 

1050. —Treatment of an Oleander.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me some hints as to the management of 
this plant, soil required, &c. ?—R. L. Hattbrslby. 

1051. — Deodorising liquid-manure.— 1 use stale 
urine as liquid-manure with good results, but the smell is 
objectionable. Can I add anything as a deodoriser?— 
C. N. P 

1052. — G-ladLolus The Bride.—When is the prope* 
time to plant this Gladiolus, and should tile bulbs be takei 
up in the autumn, or left in the ground ?— Constant 
Rkadbr. 

1053. — Size of a lawn-tennis-court, dfcc.—Will 
someone please to tell me the size a lawn-tennis-court 
should be, and how best to keep it in good order ?—Amos 
Lawrence. 

1054. — Pancratiume flowering.— I have some of 
these which 1 should like to flower oftener. They are now 
getting large bulbo. What treatment ahould they have ? 
—J. Boom, Wellington Mill. 

1055. — Pruning Gooseberries and Currants. 
—Will anyone kindly tell me whether it is a good plan to 
out off all the old branches of Gooseberries and Currants 
which do not bear fruit?— Nemo. 

1056. — Flowers under Laurels.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what flowers will grow under Laurels, the 
latter being partly dead at the bottom ? Locality three 
milee from tne sea.— Hunstanton. 

1057. — Oytisus not flowering freely.—Will 
someone tell me how to get my Cytisus plants to flower 
1 >etter—on some I had not more than six trusses out at a 
time? I have given them some stimulant.—A. A. 

1058. — Treatment of Gloxinias.— is it well to 
take off the first flower-bud or two to have a mass of 
flowers ? I find they are apt to send up one flower long 
before other buds expand.— Constant Subscriber. 

1059. — Propagating Hydrangeas.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to propagate Hydrangeas? I have 
always failed. My cuttings nave never rooted; in foot, 
they have always gone limp and then died off.—O. N. P. 

1060. — Pompon Chrysanthemums.— I should 

be much obliged if “ E. M.” or anyone else will give me 
the names of the six best Pompon Chrysanthemums to be 
grown outside and plaoed in a parlour in the autumn ?— 

1061. — Chrysanthemums for very large 
flowers.— How should Chrysanthemums for very' large 
flowers be grown ? How many stems should be left and 
what soil is best? Should the stems be nipped in?— 
Beryl. 

1062. —Pruning Camellias.—Will someone kindly 
tell me when is the beet time to repot and prune Camellias 
that have flowered this spring; and also if it is best to 
keep them inside the greenhouse or outside ?— A Rkadbr 
op Gardening. 

1063. -Hardy Gladioli.—I saw a pink variety of 
Gladiolus the other day. I was told that it was hardy. Is 
this so ? I should be glad of a few remarks on the culture 
of hardy Gladioli, and the proper time to plant them ?— 
Constant Rkadbr. 

1064. — Treatment of Tomatoes.—I have severe 
Tomatoes growing against the wall in an unheated Peach- 
house. Should every side shoot be nipped off as soon ae 
it appears, or should a couple of branohee be left and the 
rest nipped ?— Beryl. 

1065. —Chrysanthemum-leaves shrivelling. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the cause of the bottom 
leaves of Chrysanthemums shrivelling like tinder? I have 
them standing outside in a sunny position, and supply 
them well with water.—W. H. 

1066. — Treatment of Violets —I have just put in 
some plants of the wild sweet Violet against a wall facing 
west in mid-Cheshire, and shall be much obliged for any 
hints os to their treatment in order to make them bloom 
next spring ? Will they require any protection to keep 
their leaves green and healthy during the winter, or is it 
natural tor them to die down at that season?—J. A 
Holland. 
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1087.—Pelargonium flowers turning brown. 
—What is the reason of the petals of my Pelargonium 
flowers, especially white ones, turning brown as soon as 
they have opened ? The syringe has not been near them. 
Would it occur if the plants were watered too much ?— 
A. A. 


And that all round the earth there are a lot of white 
worms or maggots. Will someone kindly let me know the 
best means of getting rid of them ? I may mention that 
the pots are by no means full of roots yet, but I am 
afraid these maggots will check and spoil my plants 
unless got rid of.— Samuel Hansom. 


are very fine (a dozen blooms on a spike), the sepals 
and petals being bright soft brown, profusely spotted with 
crimson, and the lip of a soft rosy-lilac, it is very band* 
some and well grown. You have one very fine Oattleya, 
and now you nave another superb plant to get in G. 
Schofleldiana.— M. B. 


1068. — Grubs on Roses.— I am fond of Bose culture, 
and am rather disappointed to find that as soon as the 
flower buds are formed and just commencing to expand, 
they are attacked and eaten into by small green grubs. 
What is the best and safest remedy for exterminating the 
delinquents ?— Sylphs. 

1069. — Seedling Anemones.—I have some seed¬ 
ling Anemones (St. Brigld) just coming into their rough 
leaf. Will someone kindly tell me how to proceed with 
them ? Shall I leave them in the pan till the autumn, 
or shall I plant out as soon as they are large enough 
to handle ?—Gso. H. H. 

1070. — Stephanotls floribunda, — I have an 
unusually large and good plant of this in a tub. It makes 
an immense quantity of long trailing wood, and rambles 
over the whole stove close to the glass at top, but is very 
shy in flowering. Should the wood be out back every 
year, and, if so, how far ?— J. Booth. 

1071. —Treatment of a Cactus.— I have had a 
Cactus (white) for seven years in a warm greenhouse, and 
it has not bloomed until this year. It has now three 
splendid blooms on it. It has been potted onoe, the pot 
to now full of roots and off shoots. When should it be 
repotted, and what description of soil should be used ?— 
J. B. R. 

1072. —Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias. — Will someone kindly tell me the 
proper treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias? 
At present I have them standing in about 2 inches of 
Coooa-nut-flbre, which I keep damp; but the leaves go 
very bad and turn yellow. I shall be very glad if someone 
will tell me the cause and remedy ?—W. H. 

1073. — Asparagus culture. — Would someone 
kindly tell me the best time of year to plant a new 
Asparagus-bed ? 1 should be very much obliged for any 
hints on the subject of making the Asparagus-bed ? Also 
to know how long an old bed can go on without the 
Asparagus deteriorating, and what would be the best sort 
of plants to get for a new bed ?— North Hrrtpordshirk. 

1074. — Bucharls not flowering.— My gardener 
seems at present in trouble with twenty large pots of 
Rucharis amazonica, which have been the admiration of 
everybody round about. Eighteen months ago he repotted 
them, and since then they have not flowered with the 
exception of one or two pots. Will anyone kindly give 
any suggestion as to the cause of failure and the remedy ? 
—J. Booth, Wellington Mill. 

1075. — Incubator in a greenhouse.— Would 'an 
incubator whilst at work keep up a moderate temperature 
in a small lean-to greenhouse against a south wall, and, if 
so, would it be injurious to the plants ? As the said house 
is only 9 feet by 6 feet by 7 feet, I thought of making it 
answer a double purpose in the winter, as well as save the 
outlay for heating apparatus. Opinions of practical men 
on this scheme would oblige— Chicken Farmer. 

1076. —Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—I 
have a small greenhouse full of early and late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The early ones are in flower and coming on. I 
have put the late ones in 9-inch pots. The plants are 

3 teet nigh. I feed them on weak soot-water and rabbit- 
manure liquid about twioe a week. Some of the plants 
have three stems, some two, others four. Am I doing 
right? I have staked and tied them up.— Organist. 

1077. — Treatment of Camellias.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what I should do with three Camellias 
which my gardener has left out-of-doors all winter? He 
tells me they were too large to get into the conservatory, 
but I think he might have found room for them. He 
speaks of cutting them down. Is this right ? The gardener 
will bring no Pelargoniums into the cool-house, because he 
says they are dirty things, and will damage the other 
plants. This cool conservatory is attached to my house. 
1 should like the Camellias to bloom in this conservatory 
in the spring.— M. L. 

1078. — Mildew on a Vine.—will anyone kindly tell 
me the best treatment of a Vine when mildewed? Ire- 
moved to a new residence at Southampton West last 
November, and have a small oold lean-to greenhouse, 
10 feet by 7 feet, 10 feet high at the back, 6 feet at front, 
full south aspect. 1 have a Vine in it, and to all appear¬ 
ance it is very healthy, and has a fair quantity of fruit; 
but within the last few days mildew has set in, and I find 
it was so last year. Will someone kindly say what is the 
cause of this, and what I am to do to remedy it ? The 
house has an inside border and a cement ooncrete floor.— 
Tiios. Pricb. 

1079. — Unsatisfactory Vinos. — Will someone 
kindly Inform me why there are no bunches of Grapes at 
all on the lower part of my Vines this year, and only a few 
bunches quite on the top ? Some of the rods have but one 
or two bunches on. They have always borne well hitherto.' 
This season a fresh man has managed them. The vm*rv, 
a lean-to, faces south, is not foroed, and is filled weA 
strong rods of Black Hamburgh, Mrs. Pince, and Gros 
Maroo Vines. The border is outside. Another house, 

west, has also a very poor crop this year, only some 
es on the top of the vines, what should be done ? 
—X. Y. Z., Ireland. 

logo.— Treatment of a Bougainvillea.— will 
someone kindly give me some information as to how I 
could bloom a Bougainvillea ? I have a specimen plant in 
a 14-inch pot, which I failed to flower last year, and am 
likely to ao so this season. It has shoots on it each about 

4 ft. 6 in. long, but is showing no signs whatever of blooming. 
It to now starting to break into growth at tne joints along 
the canes made this year. I was advised by a friend to 
feed it well with manure. It is grown in a house, the 
heat of which ranges from 60 degs. to 90 degs. I have had 
this same plant from it being in a 3-inch pot, and can never 
get more than a few stray blooms.—W. W. 

1081.—Worms at the roots of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— I have some fifty Chrysanthemums. About ten 
days ago I potted them into their flowering pots, using 
turf mould, mixed with decayed manure and some bone- 
dust: the plants since have gradually got a 
that to, yellowish—sp I looked.at the inside of 
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1082. — Seville Beans.— In the spring I bought some 
Seville Beans. Almost every one of the Beans had a 
weevil in it. 1 called the attention of the seedsmen to it. 
and they said that 8eville Beans were alway like it, and 
that 93 per cent, of them would grow. Will someone 
kindly tell me if the above statement is correct, as only a 
very few of the Beans have grown ? 8ome of them were 
planted in a frame, and about two of these grew.— H. G. M. 
CONYBKARB. 

1083. —Cucumbers damping 1 off.—I have built a 
greenhouse, 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, and am growing 
Cucumbers in it. The beds are composed of good turfy 
loam and oow-manure, and a little soot. I set the plants 
out ten weeks ago, and they have made rapid growth, and 
there have been hundreds of Cucumbers borne on them, 
and grown to about 3 inches long each, and then damped off. 
I started to cut three weeks ago, and have only cut sixty- 
nine fruits, and the young ones continue damping off 
Some of the leaves have been pressing against the glass. I 
wondered if that had anything to do with it ? I can keep 
the house up to any heat I like, and I always water with 
warm water. What should I do ?— Anxious Enquirer. 

1084. —Duration of Cactus-flowers, Ac.- will 
someone kindly give his experience of the average duration 
of these flowers f I have just had a magnificent bloom of 
the large creamy-white variety, but it was only two clear 
days in perfection (never opening so fully os the large 
Crimson Cactus), then began to oloee up again and droop. 
It seems such a short time for so lovely a flower to last. 
I had eighteen blooms nearly all oat at once of the large 
crimson, and they lasted very little longer. Perhaps I do 
not give sufficient water, certainly not so much as advised 
in Gardening, June 4th, page 185. Is Ootober the proper 
season for repotting ? My plants are in a greenhouse.— 
Clara. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
anstoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1085. —Orchises (A. J. O.). — These do not make 
clumps, but they grow frem the tubers which are sent out 
from the underground corm. Yes, the seeds will germin¬ 
ate.-M. B. 

1086. —Cyprlpedium b&rbatum (H. H. H.).— 
This will do well in the intermediate stove all the year 
round. It should be drained well, and then may be 
watered freely in summer, but less in winter.—M. B. 

1087. —ESpidendrum vitellinum majus (G . 
Mawson).— This plant requires to be grown in a cool-house 
with plenty of shade and moisture, this being in my esti¬ 
mation the secret of success, and all those that grow the 
plant well will, I think, coincide with me.—M. B. 

1088. —Oymbidium aloifolium (B. H. H).— This 
is a very accommodating plant, and will grow in almost 
any position in strong heat, and it should rest in the cool. 
It likes a good supply of water when growing, but it 
should rest cool and dry. Pot in peat and loam.—M. B. 

1089. —Bpldendrum dlchromum ( J . 2?.).—This 
is evidently the plant, you send, and, as it oomes from 
Bahia, it should be kept warm and moist at all seasons. 
Do not overburden its roots with soil; in fact, I sh.uld 
grow it upon a block of w’ood. 1 have seen too much of 
the error of growing this as a pot-plant, for it will not 
thrive under such treatment.—M. B. 

1000. — Copper Beech-leaves eaten ( Canon 
Baillie).— The leaves of the Copper Beeoh-tree have been 
attacked by some small caterpillars or grub, but I cannot 
find any insects on the leaves you sent, and cannot give 
you any further information on this point. If you can 
find any leaves with the insects on them and will send them 
to the Editor, I shall be pleased to see them, and will 
gladly tell you what I can about them.—G. S. S. 

1091. —Ourculigo obloagtUI (B. B.). —This appears 
to be the name of the small reddish-brown weevil which 
you send, and which you say have been so destructive to 
your Peaoh-trees. Youoannotdo better than kill every 
one you can catch, and for this purpose you bad better 
spread a white sheet over the ground, and go in the 
evening with a long feather to brash the leaves; this will 
bring the little pests down upon the sheet, where they 
may be quickly seen and destroyed.—J. J. 

1092. —“ Soaldod” Crapes (T. Clark).— The Mus¬ 
cat Grapes sent are “ scalded this generally arises from 
want of early ventilation in the morning when the berries 
are damp, and the sun causing a great nse in the tempera¬ 
ture on bright days at that time, the steamy atmosphere 
then engendered induces the scalding. A little warmth 
should be kept in the hot-water pipes all night, and some 
air should always be left on at the top of the house during 
the night, thus ensuring a circulation of warm, dry air. 

1093. —Dendrobium teretlfolium (T. Maxtreii). 
—This to the name of the plant you have received from 
New South Wales ; the small flowers are white. It is of 
no garden valne. It is about sixty years ago since this 
plant was first brought to England. There is another 
curious species from the same oountry which I should very 
much like to get a piece of, if any of my reader? could 
oblige me, ana that is D. oucumerinum. Perhaps this 
may meet the eye of someone having that species ?—M. B. 

1094. —Ph&lUS W&llichl (T. Oliver).— No, this is by 
no means a new species, as it was introduced here between 
fifty and sixty years ago. It is very late in flowering, and 
it leaves you no opportunity of comparing it with other 
species, such as P. grandifolius, and P. bioolor, which 
usually flower about the same time, otherwise you would 
be enabled to see the difference. There have been one or 
two new kinds introduced lately, P. Manni being amongst 
them ; but P. Sanderiana to the most magnificent of this 
•et of plants.—M. B. 

1095. — Oattleya guttata Russelliana (J. Cris¬ 
pin).—A magnificent spiks of this flower oomes from the 
above under the name of O. Schofleldiana; but it cer¬ 
tainly if not that fine species. The flowers, however, 


1096. — Dendrobium thyrsiflorum (G. T. WX— 
This gentleman sends a fine raceme of this plant; but it, 
like every other one sent me, has proved a failure; 
being very fine, doubtless, when packed and sent off, but, 
alas! ooming to grief before it reaches me. This, too, 
was greatly helped through being sent away on the Satur¬ 
day, and thus necessitating the laying in London all day 
Sunday. “ G. T. W." says he has a plant with twenty- 
seven of such trusses on it, for whioh he should be proud 
and thankful. It must be a grand sight.— M. B. 

1097. —HabrothamnuB elegans argon tea (B. 
Sompus).— This to the name of the plant you send ; the 
broad, creamy-white margin of the leaf being tinged with 
pinkish-rose. Grow it well, and if you get it to beoome 
strong, it will, at the end of this year, or in the beginning 
of the next, be laden with large heads of reddish-purple 
flowers, producing a beautiful effect, when contrasted 
with its bright leaves. It is a plant which originated in 
gardens some few years ago, and it used to be considered 
a bad grower, but I have not seen it for at least these last 
ten years.—J. J. 

1098. —Oattleya Mendell (W. Murray).— If the 
plants require it they should be potted or re-surfaced 
immediately after flowering, being careful of the root*. 
Your plant with sheaths, which have not developed 
flowers, has doubtless not strength to do this, os it 
has begun to grow. Leave the sheaths alone, they 
may flower another season at the same time that the 
growths now making send up their blossoms. I once saw 
a plant which bad grown two yean before it* flowers were 
produced, and the third year the three growths all flowered 
together. This was a G. maxima.—M. B. 

1099. —Worms at the roots of plants ( J . B. R., 
Churtwynd).— The creatures you enclosed are specimens 
of the Flattened Millipede or Gulley Worm (Polydesmus 
Complanatus). They are very destructive to many plants, 
feeding on the roots, Ac., of the plants just below the sur¬ 
face of the ground. They are by no means easy things 
to kill, their hardened skins preventing insecticides having 
any effect on them. They may be tnpped by burying 
slices of Turnip, Mangold, or Vegetable Marrow, or pieces 
of oil-cake near the plants. Watering with a strong solu¬ 
tion of salt or nitrate of soda is beneficial, and so is soot. 
-G. S. S. 

1100. — *• Blighted M Grapes (Truth).— The berries 
of the Grapes sent are badly affected with “ rust,” whioh to 
brought about generally by careless handling when being 
thinned, or the steam from water poured on the pipes or 
flues when very hot. Cold draughts of air will also cause 
it. Nothing can be done for this now. The Grapes are 
also attacked with “ thrips,” and to get rid of these pests 
is a difficult task. Fumigate lightly and frequently with 
Tobacco, and syringe with clean, warm, soft water, and 
sponge all affected leaves. Keep a moist yet well venti¬ 
lated atmosphere in the house, and see that the Vine- 
roots have plenty of moisture. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any eommunioations respecting plants or fruits 
smt to name should always accompany ike parcel, which 
should bo addressed to the Editor of Gardknihg Illds- 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— B. Mathews.— It looks like 
Poivrea ooccinea. Please send again tor identification, 

and say what the plant grows like.- G. Fox .—Looks like 

Catananohe ocwruleo.- D. ./.—Cannot name from leaves 

only ; 1, Looks like an Acer ; 2, Probably a Servioe-tree. 

- W. B. B .—Veronica chamadrys.- M. W.— 1, Stan- 

hopea tigrina; 2, Justicia carnea; 3, Apparently Clero- 
dendron Thompsonira; 4, Rhynchospermum jasmlnoides; 

5, Send again.- C. C.—A Gongora, probably G. odqra- 

tissima.- R. B. B.— Send again, flower completely 

crushed. - Burke.— 1, Cannot Identify; 2, Carlina 

aoaulis; 8, Trollius europeus; 4, Primula cashmeriana'. 

-J. S. B.—Yes, apparently Sedum sexangulare—■— 

St irling.—The flowers sent are certainly those of Clianthus 

puniceus, and this often does well as a wall plant.- 

J. P. W .—Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus.- Darb'e.— 

Pancratium frograns.- A. B.—l, Diplacus (Mimulus) 

glutinosus.- Gloucester. —Rose Lamarque.- Naria, 

Dundee.— 3, Send in bloom ; 4, Centaurea candidissima ; 
5, Euphorbia Lathyris; 6, Skimmia japonioa ; 7, Begonia 

nitida ; 8, Abutilon vexillarium-./. Watt.— 1, Justicia 

carnea; 2, Cereus spinoeissimus; send other specimens 

when in flower.- J. W.—l, Send better specimen; 2, 

Begonia metallica; 3, Begonia ascotensis; 4, Torenla 
Fournieri; 6, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 0, Begonia Dregei. 

- L J. L .—The specimen sent was unfortunately 

bruised from loose packing out of recognition. Send again 

better packed.- W. B. B.—Rose Austrian Brier.- R. 

Greening.—Yes, we think it is Lathyrus sylvestris; other 

specimen Dogwood (Cornua mascula).- Neptune. — 

Spirwa Filipendula.- Jt. L. Uattersley. — Oleander 

(Nerlom Oleander). 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Ws ehculdbe glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

X. Y. Z., Ireland.— Yes, “ Vines and Vine Culture,” by 

A. F. Barron, post free, from this office for 5s. 3d.- B. J 

Ford, Exeter.— The address required is Mr. J. Douglas, 

Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- Ugly Garden .—Take up 

the Bracken Fern in masses with the turf in spring, and then 

replant at once, and it ought to grow all right- Hon. 

X. W. Somerset Ward.— The deformity In the Roses to 
caused by oold winds and low night temperature. It will 
disappear now the w eather is warmer. The Clematis named 
is not hardy, and should be grown under glass .—-Nemo 

—By all means layer the Carnations.- G. F. C.—The 

Vine-leaves are burnt from being near or touching the 
glass of the vinery apparently. We can see no red-slider 
on them. Please say how near the Vines are trained 
to the roof?- C. N. Jfr—Apply to Messrs. J. Perkins A 
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Son, 62, Market-square, Northampton.- Mrs. Hilton.— 

We hare received the post card, but not any photographs. 
- Pansy .—A very pretty Yellow Pansy, and worth pro¬ 
pagating. - Grange .—The Pear-trees being old, no 

doubt the roots have got down into unsuitable soil, and, 
as you say, they are also neglected, that is the cause of 
the failure. It would be better to plant some young ones 

in the autumn.- Trouble .—The Cucumber-leaves sent 

appear to have been burnt up by excessive heat and 
drought. How have they been treated? The Ivy can be 
procured from almost any nurseryman. Plant in autumn 

or now out of pots.- E. Beck .—Please repeat your 

queries, and write them each one on a separate piece of 
paper, and on one side of it only. 


will rear queens from them. If a queen-cell be 
introduced and placed between two of the 
combs, she, the embryo queen, hatches out in 
due course, and is received by the Bees as the 
future mother of the hive. The most expeditious 
way, however, of setting up a queenless hive is 
by introducing a fertile queen. In queen intro¬ 
duction a queen-cage is used, in which the queen 
is confined when first placed in the hive, lest the 
Bees should destroy her, but by being placed 
between the combs in a queen-cage for a time, 
and then set at liberty, she is generally wel¬ 
comed by the colony. 

Sections in broad frames. —Sectional boxes 
can be worked in broad frames in the body of 
the hive. By hanging a broad frame of section 
on either side of the brood nest during a good 
honey flow, comb honey can be obtained very 
readily, even from a comparatively weak hive, 
and is a very good place to follow when diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in inducing the Bees to 
work in sections placed on the top of the hive. 
The tiering up or doubling system may be 
carried on till about the middle of July, when 
the whole of the surplus honey can be taken at 
one time. S. S. G., Parkstone. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Although much more honey is obtained if 
extracted about once a week during the glut, 
still that which is left in the hive to ripen is of 
far superior quality. Should all the honey be 
extracted from the hive at such a time as there 
is a cessation of the honey-flow, care must be 
taken to feed the Bees liberally. It is not good 
policy to remove by the extractor the honey 
from combs containing brood, as the motion of 
the machine, however gentle, must be injurious 
to the unsealed, if not to the sealed brood. 
Extracting should, if possible, be performed 
indoors, to-guard against robbing ahd fighting. 
It can, however, be done with safety in the 
open when honey is very abundant, and only 
then. Swarming must be checked as much as 
possible in order to obtain large quantities of 
surplus honey, and where hives are full of bees 
more room must be given, even if no surplus 
honey is being stored, because if the Bees are 
once crowded and cramped swarming is in¬ 
evitable. In very hot weather it will some¬ 
times be found necessary to remove quilts 
over section-boxes, and to give ventilation by 
raising roofs slightly. 

Second swarms. —About nine days after a 
hive has swarmed a second swarm, or “ cast,” 
frequently issues. The chief indication of a second 
swarm being about to leave the hive is a shrill, 
piping sound, generally heard in the evening, 
which is made by the young queen while at¬ 
tempting to destroy her sisters yet in embryo. 
Failing in her intended destruction of her ri vals 
(being prevented by the worker Bees surround¬ 
ing the queen cellB), she takes the first favour¬ 
able opportunity of leaving the hive, part of 
the community accompanying her. Late swarms 
should be fed for the first fortnight or so, that 
comb may be rapidly built out and all kept in a 
state of progress ; but the feeding must not be 
abundant, lest the combs become clogged to the 
exclusion of the brood. The object should be 
to encourage breeding, that the population 
may become strong before the close of the 
season. After the third week in June swarming 
should be prevented. This can be accomplished 
by cutting out queen-cells and removing frames 
of brood. A late swarm can be returned 
to a bar-frame hive by first removing 
the frames of comb and cutting out queen- 
cells, and then shaking the swarm out 
of the hiving skep back into the frame-hive, 
either on the tops of the frames or upon the 
alighting board. The queen with the swarm, 
now finding no embryo queen in the hive, will 
not again leave. On a swarm leaving a hive, 
about three weeks elapses before the immature 
queen left in the hive commences to deposit eggs 
in brood cells ; it is, therefore, of great advan¬ 
tage to a colony throwing off a late swarm to 
have a fertile queen at once introduced to it. 
There then occurs no break in the increase of 
the population of the hive, and the stock be¬ 
comes strong before the end of the season. 

Queen less colonies. — It occasionally 
happens that a stock becomes queenless after 
having given out a swarm, through the young 
queen being lost upon leaving the hive to meet 
the drone. Upon the loss of the queen, the Bees 
of the colony become very agitated, and are seen 
running over the outside of the hive. This 
takes place about ten or twelve days after 
the swarm has left the hive. This commotion 
usually continues for two or three mornings, 
when the Bees gradually settle down, but 
seem to lose their energy. A stock in 
this condition can be saved by either intro¬ 
ducing into the hive a fertile queen, a queen¬ 
cell containing a young queen, or a frame of 
eggs and brood. In the latter case the Bees 
will immediately begin to fashion royal cells 
round some of the weriiiBr eggs orgiubs, and 
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Complete as Shown 


PECI ALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS. HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


LETHORION (VAPOUR CONE). 

Patent. 

e They are now univer¬ 
sally admitted to be 
| thorouj^hly^tiniform in 

plant or flower, even if 
four times the^quantity 

mealy-bug^may beMsom- 

| using the Cones double 

of 5(Mo 100 cubic fe^et, 

1,000 toX No? J lsJfcL : 
The house should, be well 

CORRY & CO., LIMITED, 

13, 15, A 16, Finsbury-street, Londpn, E.C. 


FOR DESTROYING WEEDS 

On Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, Roads, Stable Yards, Ac. 
Ono application will keep the Walks clear 
of Weeds for at least 18 months. 
Prices:— In 1 and 2 gallon Tins, 28. per gal. (Tins In¬ 
cluded) : in 6 gallon Drums, Is. 6d. per gal. 10,16, and 
20 gallons, Is. 4d. per gal. Special quotations for large 
quantities. Carriage paid on 10 gals, and upwards. 

£LT Used in the proportion of one gallon to twaUy-jive gallons 
of water. 

Proprietors and Manufacturers: 

THE ACME CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ltd., 

Tunbridge. Kent; Ac Bolton, Lancashire. 


PEARCE« HEATLEY 


■ORCING-HOUSB. 

Cash Prices, Carriage paid. 

. 20 by 9. £9 5 0 

: V ^ * 30 by 12. 16 16 0 

1 V V 40 by 15. 26 0 0 

iw " i'lii u ^ 60 by 12. 30 15 0 

“****2:2^223 100 by 15 . 58 0 0 

Specification.-SEE CATALOGUE. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Nos. feet £ s. d. 

ntkd and Glazed 31 .. 6„ 8 .. 2 8 0 

with 21-oz. glasB. 32 .. 6 „ 12 .. 3 10 0 

a “EXCELSIOR” PR0PACAT0R. 

On the latest improved principle for 
raising seeds and cuttings. 

Complete with Frame, Tank, 
and Lamp, from 24s. 

i Pavilions, Handlights, Propagating Glasses, Ac. 
tDEN LIGHTS.—6ft. by 4ft. Garden Lights. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
DURABILITY OF STEEL. 
FLEXIBILITY OF INDIA-RUBBER. 
CANNOT KINK OR BURST. 

The Original and Only Genuine. 

HUNDREDS UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Avoid Counterfeits and Beware of Worthless 
Imitations . 

Superiority over all other Hoses 
Guaranteed. 

PURCHASE DIRECT. 

The Company have now' brought the Armouring of Hose 
to perfection, having obtained for the various improve¬ 
ments the protection of Eight Royal Letters Patents, any 
infringement thereof will l>c prosecuted. No decision, 
important or otherwise, has been given against this Com¬ 
pany in relation to Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose , and 
any statements made to the contrary are untrue. 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 

THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED 
HOSE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAMS’ PATENT 

FLOWER SUPPORTS. 

NO TYING REQUIRED. 

PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS & CO., 

Pcrshore-street, Birmingham. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

FTHE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

J- flower-pots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance; fits any pot; lasts for years; 
many thousands in use. A boon to 'Mum growers. 30, Is.; 100, 
3 h. : 1.000. 25«.. free.— A. PORTER. Kfcnne Wonwe. Maidaf-nnw. 


By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, ana 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
J AKEMAN & CARVER. Printers. Hereford . 
(GARDENER.—A clergyman on resigning his 

IT living wishes to reoommend his Gardener; thoroughly ex¬ 
perienced.—Rev. A. ORR, Cheriton Rectory, Alresford, Hants 

DrigTr-aTfmrri 


■RAFFLA for garden tying, best quality, by 
•Lu p. Post, carriage paid , 1 lb., 7d.; 2 lb.. Is. ; 3 lb., Is. 8d.; 
7 lb.. 3s.—.T AMF.3 CLIFFORD 85. Bank-street. Maidstone 

HARDEN NETTING, fair condition, 100 

vT square yards, in one piece, 2s. 6d., carriage Is. Cash with 
order — E. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer. Plymouth. _ 

GARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

VJT Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—WATSON A SCULL. 90, 
Lower Tbamee-street, London, E.C. , 
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USING CONCENTRATED MANURES. 

I do not know whether anyone else has come 
to the same conclusion as I have with regard to 
the use of concentrated manures in liquid form, 
but I have long since proved that they are not 
so soluble as the manufacturers of them state. 
I do not mean to say that all the ingredients of 
which they are oomposed will not dissolve if you 
allow time for them to do so. My argument 
is that when pat into the water as it is 
on the point of being used, that not more than 
half of the manure has time to dissolve, and there¬ 
fore the plants to which the liquid is applied do not 
derive the same amount of benefit therefrom that 
the cultivator imagines. Finding this to be so, I 
have given up mixing the manure at the time 
of watering, and instead of this I mix it up 
twenty-four hours previous to use. I now find 
that one half the quantity gives as good results as 
double of the same when it is added to the water 
and applied at once. Good guano I find dissolves 
the quickest; but even that is all the better for 
mixing several hours before it is used, as 
the colour of the liquid will prove. As 
might be expected, there is a difference 
in the time it takes some of the others 
to dissolve, but all that I have tried are 
more stimulating when they are mixed some 
hours before being used. With regard to the 
use of concentrated manures in the open ground, 
I am quite satisfied that it is best to apply them 
in a liquid state, and the drier the ground is 
the more necessary it is to do so, as the plants then 
get the benefit of it at once, and in a form that 
they can use immediately. Perhaps it will be 
useful to say that there are not many plants 
that can bear more than two or three applica¬ 
tions of any of these manures during the season 
of active growth. J. C. C. 


when the plant makes its first natural break in 
May ; all other shoots should be cut off at once, 
thus concentrating the whole energy of the 
plant into the three selected shoots. Each of 
these will in time produce one bloom. As growth 
proceeds numerous side-shoots will push from 
the nodes below the points of the shoots. These 
must be rubbed out as fast as possible. Do not 
nip out the points of the shoots, but allow them to 
grow on uninterruptedly until the natural breaks 
are made, the next one taking place in August. 
This is the time when the buds, commonly 
known as “crowns,” are formed. These, as a 
rule, produce the finest flowers if they do not 
form before the middle of August in the Japanese 
section. The incurved are better if they form 
two weeks later. The moment the buds form 
in the points of the shoots, and it is decided to 
retain them for future flowering, remove all 
shoots which cluster below the bud on eaoh 
branch. In this way the whole energy of the 
plant is concentrated in the three blooms. If 
any plants are not yet in their flowering-pots no 
time should be lost in getting them in. Pots 
0 inches in diameter are large enough for any 
variety. It is a mistake to employ too large 
pots ; rather than do this I advise that two 
plants be put into one pot of 10 inches or 11 inches 
diameter, if any of this size are in stock, rather 
than put one plant only in each. This plan en* 
sures a saving of pots, and, what is more im¬ 
portant, a saving of space. The soil best suited 
is three parts loam as fibry as possible, one part 
of leaf-mould or horse-dung, some charcoal and 
sand if the loam is inclined to be heavy. To 
every bushel of this compost add 2 lb. dissolved 
bones and Inne’s or Thomson’s Vine-manure. 
Pot firmly, and do not give the plants much water 
for two or three weeks after potting beyond 
what is sufficient to prevent the plants flagging. 
Syringe the foliage twice daily in hot dry 
weather.—E. M. 

-The plants for this purpose should be 

propagated in November or December, and 
should be grown on steadily in a greenhouse, 
until they can be placed in a frame and subse¬ 
quently out-of-doors. A single plant is grown 
in a 9-inch pot, or if a robust variety 10-inch 
flower-pots are better. They are grown with 
one stem, and at this time of year three growths 
break out from the top of the steins ; and at 
the end of each of these growths a flower will be 
roduced. All the side growths and lateral 
uds must be removed, so that all the vigour 
of the plant goes to support the three flowers.— 
J. D. E. 

1065. — Chrysanthemum - leaves 
Shrivelling:. —If the plants have never been 
kept dry at the roots, nor are so at the present 
time, it is difficult to account for the leaves 
shrivelling in the manner indicated. The soil 
in which they are growing may contain some 
injurious particles, perhaps too much manure. 
In the absence of particulars it is difficult to 
give an absolute and correct answer to the ques¬ 
tion. I would advise that the soil in the pots be 
kept on the dry side for a time, but not so dry 
as to allow the plants to flag for want of water, 
but keep them as near to that as possible for at 
least a week and note the result.—E. M. 


1076. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — The plants of the late-flowering 
varieties ought to do turned out-of-doors at this 
time of the year, and it is rather too early as 

et to begin feeding them with manure-water. 

do not do this until the pots are well 
filled with roots. If large flowers are wanted 
the plants must be grown to one stem only. 
See answer to query 1061.—J. D. E. 

-All Chrysanthemums, except those in 

bloom, ought to be out-of-doors at this season of 
the year. Stand them in a sunny spot where 
they will be safe from wind. Place the pots on 
a hard bottom, such as boards, slates, or tiles, 
or even a thick coating of coal-ashes would be of 
service in keeping the roots from the ingress of 
worms. If the pots are stood on the soil, the 
plants are likely to be waterlogged, owing to 
the surplus water not being able to drain away as 
fast as desired. The plants should not be fed until 
the pots are full of roots, and then the wav 
“ Organist ” is treating them is quite right. If 
large blooms are required, confine the plants to 
the same number of stems as they now have, except 
in the case of those with but two ; an extra one 
should be added when the plant makes its first 
natural break. All side shoots should be re¬ 
moved as fast as they appear, thus concentrating 
the whole energy of the plant into the selected 
shoots, which in time will produce one bloom 
each. If a quantity of flowers are required 
rather than a limited number, when the plants 
make their next natural break each main shoot 
now must have at least three additional Bhoots. 
These will in time increase double, and give 
abundance of blossoms. It would not be wise 
to pinch out the points of the shoots at this 
date. Allow them to grow uninterruptedly to 
the end.—E. M. 

1081.— Worms at the roots of Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —Give the plants a thorough 
soaking with lime-water the next time they 
require moisture at the roots. Afterwards keep 
the plants on the dry side, not allowing the 
leaves to actually flag, but keep the soil as dry 
as possible to prevent this. Many people think 
the soil in which Chrysanthemums are growing 
should always be wet, but that is a mistake, 
because, although these plants love moisture, 
that is no reason why they should always be 
saturated. The way to make lime-water is thus : 
Place a handful of unslaked lime in 3 gallons of 
water, stir it until the lime is dissolved, and if 
any lime settles to the bottom, the water has 
taken up as much as it can, and it is strong 
enough ; if no lime goes to the bottom it is not. 
—E.1VI. 

low.— Pompon Chrysanthemums.— Six of the 
very beet for the purpose are Cedo Nulli, Golden Cedo 
Null!, Bob, brownish-crimson ; Mdlle. Elise Dordan, rosy- 
pink ; Roainante, blush ; Soeur Melanie, pure-white, the 
flowers rather large for a Pompon.— J. D. A 

-“ Nemo” will find the following varieties suitable : 

Soeur Melanie, white; 8t. Michael, yellow ; Blaok 
Douglas, dark-red; Nelly Rainford, amber; Prince of 
Orange, bronze; President, magenta. —E. M. 


1061. -Deodorising liquid-manure.. —Goody's 
Fluid is the best deodoriser extant, and oontalns nothing 
injurious to plant Ilfs. A little lime would also lessen the 
offensive smell, but it drives off some of the ammonia.— 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1061.—Chrysanthemums for very 
large flowers. —Grow only the very large- 
flowered kinds, and there are plenty of monsters 
now. Strike the cuttings early and grow on 
without check, and do not stop the leading 
shoot at all. Get this shoot as strong as possible, 
consistently with its ripening. But if grown in 
a fully exposed position in the open air, there 
will not be much difficulty in getting the wood 
ripened. In June this single shoot will break out 
into three most probably. I generally let these 
three remain, and trust to liberal feeding ; but 
for very big blooms the best of these three shoots 
should be left and the others removed, and all 
side-shoots springing from main-stem should 
be disbudded quite smaller. Large blooms can 
then be obtained; but I have often asked myself 
the^uestion—Is the game worth the candle ?— 

- Plants intended to produce large blooms 

should have been in their flowering-pots for the 
last three weeks. Three items ve qui be suffi¬ 
cient to each plant. Afeesfl Ighfc ilc Ul »iected 
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QARDBNWORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Guttings of the 8how Pelargoniums will root freely now 
either in the greenhouse or the open air. After the old 
plants have been cut down keep tliem drier till the buds 
break, and when the shoots are about one inch or so long 
shake out and repot. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for win¬ 
ter-blooming should be shifted into the blooming pots, butit 
is beat not to overpot. Just as much soil should be given 
as the roots can well occupy before winter. Pinch in the 
young shoots to induce a bushy habit, and remove all flower 
buds. In potting have the drainage perfect and ram the 
soil in firmly. The best soil is turfy-loam, well broken 
up but not sifted, with about one-third of old manure or 
leaf-mould. Stand the plants on a coal-ash bed in an 
open situation. Camellias and Azaleas may go into the 
open air till September; the Azaleas will do In the 
sunshine, but Camellias must have shade in the middle 
of the day. Unless very large pots are used for Chrys¬ 
anthemums, a little stimulant may be given now to plants 
which have pretty well filled their pots with roots. Pinch 
off all side-shoots. What is termed “taking” the buds— i.e ., 
selecting the shoots which are to produoe the blossoms, 
will demand attention now. Fuchsias coming into 
blossom can be helped with liquid-manure. Old plants 
not required in the conservatory might be planted out. 
Tea Roses planted out in the borders of a conservatory will 
still be flowering freely, except Marshal Niel, which only 
flowers once in the season. Where the Mar£chal was cut 
down after flowering the young shoots will be growing 
freely now, and will require thinning and training. This 
is a good time to strike Tea and other Roses from cuttings. 
Where the latter can be had from plants which have been 
grown under a glass, this little extra warmth makes the 
wood ripen better and the cuttings consequently soon 
strike. Abutilons, white, yellow, and red, are full of 
blossom now, if planted In the border. Straggling plants 
may be shortened back and put into shape ; they will 
break and flower again in the autumn, and continue to 
blossom all winter in a light house. Climbers will require 
attention occasionally to keep them in good order. The 
variegated Cobeaascandens is very pretty to festoon about 
a large house with Passion-flowers. Tacsonias, &c., and 
walls or pillars draped with free-growing Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums will have a very dressy effect. Very much 
more might, I think, be done with the Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums in conservatory decoration, but more especially 
for filling baskets and covering walls. 

Stove. 

Where the stove is too much crowded some of the large 
specimens may be taken to the conservatory, placing them 
away from the draught of open lights for a time. It is 
often possible to utilise another small house for the growth 
of stove plants during summer, as scaroely any fire heat 
will be required before September after the present time, i 
Where many changes of table plants are required they I 
may generally be better managed if a small, low house ! 
can be given up to them in summer. The best of the 
table plants in autumn and winter will come out of the 
stove, and will include Crotons, Aralias, Pandanus 
Dracsbnas, small, graceful Palms, and a lew flowering 
plants of dwarf habit, such as Bouvardias, Centradenios, 
Gesneras, Begonias, &c. Good masses of dwarf foliage 
plants are always useful. These will include Panicum 
variegatum, Mosbcs of various kinds, Isolepis gracilis. 
Dwarf, dense Ferns, such as Adiantums, are always useful. 
A moist atmosphere and Bhade from bright sun will be 
necessary, with sufficient ventilation, to get strong foliage 
of a lasting character. 

Hard-wooded Plants. 

These, for the most part, will be better in the open air 
now, or if under glass as much air as is possible should be 
given night and day from this till September. A very 
great deal depends upon the watering. Give sufficient to 
moisten all the soil when actually required, but it is best 
not to anticipate the time. Plants in the open air must 
not be exposed to strong winds. Shelter of some kind in 
windy districts is absolutely necessary. In the afternoon 
of bright days a good spraying with the syringe or engine 
is very desirable. Where the water is under pressure all 
of this work can be done with the hose. There is a very 
great saving of labour where watering can be done in this 
way. All that is required is a tank high enough to give 
the" requisite pressure. All plants requiring support must 
be securely staked. A collection of HeachB is very 
interesting, as there will always be flowers upon some 
of the plants where a fairly representative collection is 
grown. Care and judgment are required to manage them 
well, but otherwise they are not difficult to cultivate. 
The chief requirements are good flbry-peat for the roots 
and a cool, airy house to keep them in in winter. 


Young Seedlings for Winter Blooming. 

I hear complaints that the seeds of Cinerarias and 
Primulas are not growing freely this year. Plants 
raised now will not make large plants, hut they will come 
in useful for late blooming Sow in a close frame ; and it 
is as well to have early and late plants, as it lengthens 
out the season. Sow Herbaceous Calceolarias. 

Window Gardening. 

Cut down Pelargoniums which have done blooming, 
and put in the cuttings. Begonias will be a leading feature 
among flowering plants now'. Save seeds of the best 
varieties. The seeds may be sown at once, and covered 
with a square of glass. Young stock of Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Cyclamens will do better in a frame, 
standing on coal-ashes, for the next three months. 
Gloxinias and Aohimenes will succeed very well in the 
room now; neither should be over-w’atered. Azaleas, 
Genistas, and other hard-wooded plants will do better in 
the open air now, in some position sheltered from the 
mid-day sun, but they must not be neglected, especially as 
regards watering. Any plant that requires more root 
space may have it now, but it is best not to overpot. The 
Oleander is a desirable room plant, and in many instances 
will now be in blossom. Weak stimulants just before the 


S lants come into bloom will be very helpful. The double- 
owered forms are the most desirable. They will do in 
the open air now, but the flowers will keep longer in the 
room. Very pretty in baskets or hanging pots are the 
trailing Campanulas. The blue and white forms of Cam¬ 
panula Barrelieri are very effective in window-gardening. 
Cuttings of the young Bhoots strike readily In sandy sod. 

G. garganica is very pretty in pots for windows or rooms. 
Cuttings will root any time. I put In a number of cuttings 
about a month ago, and have plenty of young plants now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

How beautiful the masses of Mrs. Sinkins Pink are 
now! It is a pod burster, but still 1 am not sure that we have 
yet anything in the way of White Pinks equal to it. Now 
is the time to take cuttings to make new beds, though 
those who only grow Pinks for house decoration need not 
bother about taking cuttings if the plants are pulled to 
pieces in October and dibbled in anywhere they will make 
good plants. I have a large bed now in blossom that 
was planted later in spring. Karly-Howering Carnations 
may be layered as soon as the growth gets a little firm, 
placing a little gritty compost round the plants to layer the 
shoots into. Budding operations may begin at once, and 
continue so long as any stocks remain to be budded. 
Dormant buds generally make the best heads, and to keep 
buds dormant there should be no shortening back of the 
shoots till the winter, and no final shortening back to the 
buds till February, or later, according to the weather. The 
late rains in this distriot have given a great impetus to 
growth, the soil having been previously warmed by the 
bright sunshine was like a hot-bed. Growers of good 
varieties of Pansies who leave their beds to stand for a 
couple of years will have hundreds of seedlings in the beds 
now, and if transplanted at once, anything that is good 
among them when they blossom can be saved. Many 
growets begin to take cuttings of the choice sorts in July, 
and continue to put in cuttings as they can be obtained. 
They will strike anywhere in the shade. Handlights are 
useful, as in dry weather the atmosphere surrounding the 
cuttings is kept in a genial condition, and the cuttings 
root quickly. In the flower garden continue to weed and 
hoe ; peg down bedding plants, except “ Geraniums,” till 
the beds are covered, ana then let the growth come away 
in a mass. Early sown annuals, where properly thinned, 
are now very showy. Phacelia campanularia, a blue- 
flowered annual, is very beautiful in a mass. 

Fruit Garden. 

Lose no time now in getting in a stock of Strawberry 
runners for forcing. Keen's Seedling, Vicomtesse de 
Thurv, and Noble are best for very early work ; Paxton 
and Sir C. Napier are good for later gathering. Nail in 
young shoots of Peaches on walls. Insects must be kept 
down by watering with insecticides. The old remedies, 
soft-soap and Tobacco-wash, are as good and as cheap 
as any. Tobacco-powder may be used in conjunction 
with soft-soap to make a wash for fruit-trees. One ounce 
of each may be used per gallon of water and syringed over 
the trees. Dipping the shoots in the wash will be more 
economical when it can be done and more effective also ; 
Cherries and Plums may be treated in this way. Green-fly 
often attack Red and White Currants at thiB time ; they 
oome first on the leaves at the end of the shoots, and if these 
young points are cutoff and burntor otherwise destroyed, 
there will generally be no farther trouble if the trees are 
soused well with clean water. Few realise what a very 
useful Insecticide dean water is in the hands of those who 
use it vigorously, especially in gardens where there is 
water pressure and a hose can be attached; this water 
pressure in fruit-houses, Peachries, and Vineries, especi¬ 
ally, is a great saving of labour, and the work is better 
done, and if it is necessary to give stimulants these may 
be scattered over the borders in a dry state, and watered 
in later. Do not over-crop Grapes nor yet Peaches. 
What a splendid variety the old Royal George Peach isunder 
glass, and if not overloaded the fruite come a good size, 
especially if helped with stimulants. Some have an idea 
Peaches do not require feeding, but to have fine fruit 
they require supporting, and artificials are, I think, 
better than manure from the farmyard; ventilation, 
especially early in the morning, is very important work 
>w. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Endive freely now, as the plants will not bolt* 
Lettuoes also should be sown at least twice this month. 
Sow the Brown Cos about the middle of the month for 
autumn use, and again the first week in August. Make a 
large sowing of Turnips—Veitch's Red Globe is a good 
variety. CabbageB for spring should be sown about the 
20th and again about the 1st of August. Ellam’s Early is 
a good variety, turns in quickly, and is not so liable to bolt 
as some kinds are. Clear off early Peas. Manure and dig 
over the land to be ready for Winter Spinach, and Onions 
or salads, such as Endive and Lettuce. Tomatoes outside 
must be looked over weekly to remove surplus growth. 
Under glass, where the crop is heavy, nourishment must 
be freely given. A mulch of old manure will save labour. 
See that the ventilation is not neglected, os a close, stuffy 
atmosphere, if it does not bring on disease, will weaken 
the growth, and make the conditions favourable for the 
spreading of disease, should it make its appearance. A 
little air, sufficient to cause buoyancy, should be left on 
all night now. Where Cucumbers are required in 
quantity from the end of September to Christmas it is a 
good plan to plant a house now. Lockie’s Perfection is a 
good kind to plant—beats Telegraph—bears more freely, 
and is a better shape with less handle. Spare liquid- 
manure will be useful to Asparagus beds which have been 
cut late. Plant out Walcheren Cauliflowers for autumn 
use. A few more plants may be set out end of month. 
Fill up vaoant spaces with Winter Greens and Celery. 
Cut Vegetable Marrows as soon as large enough for use. 
8 E. HOBDAY. 
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will be by the end of the season a perfect thicket of growth 
and little or no fruit. The right way Is to stop the young 
shoots at one joint beyond the truss of bloom as soon as 
this can be seen, while the secondary growths should be 
stopped at one or two leaves from their base, and all pro¬ 
duced subsequently be nipped right out. It is always well 
to allow plenty of foliage, on young Vines especially, for 
this notonly enoourages the formation of plenty of healthy 
roots, but the fruit does not need exposure to the sun, 
and, indeed, colours better, as a rule, when rather 
heavily shaded by the leaves. Where a good crop of 
Grapes is the first consideration, the fewer other plants 
are left in the house, certainly after the Vine is in bloom, 
the better, and these must be kept as clean and healthy as 
possible ; but if grown only for the sake of shade, &c., It 
Is a different matter. Even Zonal and other Pelargo- 
niums, &c., enjoy a light shade in hot summer weather, 
though it should not be too dense, and for Ferns, Fuch¬ 
sias, Gloxinias, and so forth, something of the kind is 
absolutely necessary. In the open air a Vine of a suitable 
kind grows more luxuriantly, and affords a mass of more 
elegant foliage than almost anything else, and for covering 
bare walls, fences, and so forth, there is scarcely anything 
to equal the Vine for town gardens. If fruit is wanted 
the growth must be thinned, stopped, and trained much 
as under glass; but except in the extreme south it is not 
often that Grapes ripen properly in the open, at least, in 
such seasons as we have had of late years. After the late 
rains things are looking well now, and there ought to be 
plenty of bloom, even in smoky places. Numerous varie¬ 
ties of the German Iris are very fine now; this section is, 
I think, more robust and floriferous than any of the others, 
and no plant succeeds better in town gardens. Delphi¬ 
niums, Lupines (Perennial), Campanulas of many kinds, 
Geums, Lychnis of Borts, Herbaceous Pyrethrums, and the 
whole tribe of (Enotheras (Evening Primroses), besides a 
good many more, grow and bloom freely with liberal 
treatment almost anywhere. The Dwarf Tropwolums are 
very useful for small beds and edgings, and there are some 
dwarf perennial varieties (increased by means of cuttings) 
that are even finer than the annuals. B. O. R. 


THU COMING WfllE'B WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 9th 
to July 16fA. 

Planted out more Celery, also Winter Greens of various 
kinds. The plants had been pricked out, and were Btrong. 
Bowed Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces, also 
a good breadth of Green Curled Endive, this being liked 
better than the Broad-leaved Batavian; it looks better in 
the salad bowl. Nailed in young shoots of Peaches, Plums, 
and other wall trees. Shortened back the breastwood on 
Plums, Cherries, and other stone fruits on walls. Syringed 
and dipped young shoots of Plums with an insecticide to 
kill green-fly. Thinned out young wood of Red and White 
Currants to let in the sunshine and air. Some of the this 
which were infested with green-fly were removed, and a 
wash given with soapy w'ater through the engine. The 
engine is frequently used late in the afternoons of fine 
days upon wall trees, especially on those trees against warm 
south walls. Gave liquid-manure to Raspberries heavily 
laden with fruit. Cut away runners from late Straw¬ 
berries. Planted out Tea Roses which hod been struck in 
heat in March, the cuttings being taken from the forced 
plants, the wood being firm they soon rooted. Watered 
newly-planted shrubs, fruit-trees, &c. This is too often 
neglected, and the plants suffer or die in oonsequenoe. 
Thinned fruits on several trees of Peaches, Plums, &c., on 
walls. The fruits had been thinned earlier, but not suffi¬ 
ciently. Watered inside borders of late vineries; the roots 
must be kept moist now. Shifted on seedling Ferns. Budded 
Roses, chiefly Standard Briers; Dwarf Briers, and Manettia, 
will be budded after the Standards are finished. There is 
usually no difficulty in getting the bark of the dwarf stocks 
to run freely, as one can if necessary remove a little soil 
from around the base of the stem, and insert the bud in 
the moiBt bark so cleared. Layered Strawberry runners 
as opportunity offered. Shall continue to do so till the 
stock, with some allowance for weaklings, has all been 
Becured. Planted Dwarf French Beans on an early border. 

I have facilities for covering with canvas in autumn should 
the nights be frosty. I have always found this crop use¬ 
ful. All Beans should be gathered from early crops as 
soon as large enough to use if a continual supply is required 
from the same plants. Tied leaves over the Cauliflowers 
just coming in. Planted Walcheren Cauliflowers on a north 
border for autumn use. Mulched late Peas as soon as the 
sticks have been placed thereto. Removed dead blooms 
from wall Roses, and nailed in young shoots. Tied in 
young shoots of Honeysuckles, Jasmine, Ac., that are re¬ 
quired to cover more space. Repotted Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums intended for winter blooming, including a large 
batch of F. Y. Raspail. They will stand in the open air on 
a ooal-ash bed, ana have all flower-buds picked off as they 
appear. Put in cuttings of Pinks under handlights in 
light rich soil in a shady border. Cut down the plants of 
Double White Rookets, the flowers having faded. Shall 
divide and replant as soon as the growth begins to move. 
I find this is the best way to work up a stock. Staked and 
tied all kinds of hardy plants. Rearranged plants in the oon • 
servatory, removed those which have done blooming, and 
filled up with plants just coming in from another house. 
These include Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, and a good 
group of the Pearl Tuberose; the latter are set off with 
Maiden-hair Ferns. Pricked out Pansies raised in boxes. 
Weeded beds of seedling hardy plants sown in April, and 
which are now growing freely. Sowed seeds of Holly¬ 
hocks, also a choice collection of Antirrhinums broadcast 
on a bed in the open air. Pricked off Wallflowers and Can¬ 
terbury Bells. Put in cuttings of Hydrangeas. Shifted 
on young stock of Grevilleas, Aralias, Dracaenas, &c. 
Planted a border of Club Moss in the conservatory. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

A Vine trained over the roof of a town greenhouse often 
succeeds exceedingly well, and produces a fair crop of 
fruit, besides affording a pleasing feature and producing a 
grateful shade. But such a plant requires frequent atten¬ 
tion during nearly the whole of the summer, and, indeed, 


them district* the operrtion* ref err id tion during nearly the whole of the summer, and, indeed, 
Wo£ n may he done fnm ten day* to quite from the time the growth first commences, in the 
tfn 4 her^|Wi«felt^kMua^ygo<Kl|matterof pinching back or rubbing out altogether toe 
I seoondary shoots or laterals. Unless this is done there 


Drawings for M Gardening." — Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruit* and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawing* to made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due oourwe in 
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FRUIT 

APRICOT CULTURE. 

Of all hardy fruit-treea I, in common with many 
others, look upon the Apricot as one of the most 
uncertain with which we have to deal; but, 
having been tolerably successful in its culture, 
a few jottings of my method may not be un¬ 
acceptable to the readers of Gardening. Many 
are the hours I have puzzled my brain to try 
and work out the solution of the cause of the 
mysterious dying-off of the limbs—a disaster, un¬ 
fortunately, too well known to all practitioners ; 
and, though I have at various times had varying 
theories as to its cause, I feel obliged to admit 
that I am still somewhat in deep water on the 
subject; nevertheless, I half fancy the right 
theory has dawned on my mind. I have never 
been fortunate enough to have the privilege of 

f rowing Apricots under the shelter of glass, but 
have for some years now been in the habit of 
visiting a garden where they are grown exten¬ 
sively in this way, and under such conditions 
at this particular place the sudden dying off of 
the branches is unknown, and yet the soil in 
which they are growing is, in 
every particular, like that in 
which mine are planted. Hence 
the following theory has been 
forced upon me—shelter does it 
all, ripens the wood, no frosts 
to injure unripe wood. Con¬ 
stitution it cannot be, as many 
trees never lose a branch ; soil 
it cannot be, as I have seen 
them do well in all kinds of soil. 

I therefore am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that if thorougli maturity 
of wood could always be in¬ 
sured, the dying off of branches 
would soon become obsolete— 
at least, such is my present 
impression. Well, then, accept¬ 
ing this theory, all our aim 
should be, in commencing Apri¬ 
cot culture, so to arrange every 
detail as that perfect maturity 
of wood shall be guaranteed. I 
will therefore first refer to 
Aspect or position. — This 
ought to be south, south-west, 
or west ; I prefer the first. Of 
course it is not usual, as Peaches 
always come in for that position ; 
still, I have proved that Peaches 
do best on a west aspect and 
Apricots on a south one ; there 
can, therefore, be no harm in the 
exchange. I have never yet 
seen Apricots worth the name 
grown without the shelter of a 
wall, and should therefore not 
recommend the attempt. The 
next requisites are 

Drainage and soil. —Stag¬ 
nancy is injurious to all fruits, 
but Apricots are peculiarly 
liable to injury from this cause ; 
for, though in the growing 
season a free allowance of water is an indis¬ 
pensable requisite, if at any time the drains get 
choked the trees are not long in showing it, 
and, on examination, it will be found that many 
of the roots are wholly decayed. In respect to 
soil, the Apricot is not an epicure, as it will do 
tolerably well in any soil, from sandy loam to 
stiff clay—i.t., having regard to drainage ; but 
the best Apricots I ever saw—largest, cleanest, 
and finest-flavoured—were grown in what is 
termed a calcareous loam—that is, a soil in which 
a goodly percentage of lime is present; and this, 
therefore, should be obtained, if possible ; lack¬ 
ing this, lime, in some form or other, should be 
added to non-calcareous soils—say in the form of 
lime-scrape, old mortar, or chalk. Light or 
sandy soils should have a free allowance of 
chalk, and be made extra firm, to neutralise the 
effects of the rapid evaporation of moisture, 
which always takes place from such soils. 
Manure is not required, except in the poorest 
of poor soils, and preference should be given to 
applying it in the form of surface mulchings 
rather than as an ingredient to be mixed with 
the soil; whatever tends—os manure in the soil 
would—to increase a wrihtefy,-jrohnaj 
which will be difficulltw{rjpon, 
avoided. The depth oPS?m need 


2 feet, and should be kept sacred to the roots— 
no overcropping. 

Planting. —First, as to season, be it remem¬ 
bered that Apricots are the first of our hardy 
fruits to be in flower ; hence it follows that pro¬ 
portionate early root-action takes place; this 
would, therefore, naturally lead us to plant 
early in the autumn. October is not too early, 
as the trees have then time to get a start ere 
severe frosts set in. I have seen Apricots trans¬ 
planted in February when in blossom, and yet 
they have done well; but, to say the least, it is 
unnatural, and ought never to be practised. 
The manner of planting is of no small moment in 
the after success of the trees, and cannot be too 
carefully attended to, for if planted too deep— 
especially if the stems be buried deep in the 
soil—the tree will refuse to grow ; and if, on 
the other hand, shallow' planting should be 
adopted, results will be equally unfavourable 
through injury from drought, Ac. Wet weather 
for the operation should be avoided, os the soil 
is then clammy and cannot be worked in amongst 
the smaller rootlets. 

Training and pruning. —Fan-shaped is the 
only system of training worthy of adoption writh 


Oim Kbadrrh' Ilustratioxs : Fruitinjr-branch of Apricot “ Hemakerk." 
Engraved for OAUHBmie Illcstratro from a photograph sent by Mr. 
W. Cooper, Maraton, Froine, Somersetshire. 


the Apricot, for the simple reason that a blank 
through the sudden dying off of a branch is soon 
filled up by regulating the tree or working in 
a new shoot. And here I would say that I 
have not the slightest sympathy with that 
plumb and rule training that is occasionally 
practised. Ho long os the branches are all fully 
exposed to air and light, and do not intercept 
each other, what matters it if they are a quarter 
of an inch out of the exact angle ? 1 speak 
feelingly, having had iny fingers and toes all 
but frozen by trying to please a good old man, 
who, in many respects, was an exemplary 
gardener, but in this particular apparently pre¬ 
ferring a tree for its “ pleasant look to the eye,” 
rather than for its fruit. Disbudding is not 
nearly so much practised with Apricots as it 
should be. All foreright, out-growing, and 
badly-placed shoots should be rubbed oil at as 
early a stage of growth as possible, and others 
that remain, and which are not intended for new 
main-shoots, or for training in as lateral fruit- 
bearing shoots along the main stems, should be 
pinched at the second or third leaf, which will 
induce the formation of fruit spurs; this done, 
very little winter pruning will be requisite other 
than the occasional removal of long spurs, or 
the cutting out of bare branches to be replaced 


by new shoots. In this manner the renewal of 
the wood of trees should always be gradually 
going on, as the best fruit is produced on wood 
of from one to three years’ growth. Should the 
trees grow excessively strong, and a check be 
necessary to make them fruitful, root-pruning 
may be done by digging out a trench 4 feet to 
5 feet from the wall, according to the strength 
and size of the trees, cutting clean off all long 
woody roots, and leaving all the smaller fibrous 
rootlets as intact as the operation will permit. 
September and October are the best months for 
root-pruning. As with Peaches, Apricot-buds 
frequently drop off just as they seem ready to 
open, the cause of which is just about as 
mysterious as the sudden collapse of the 
branches ; but I am inclined to think that one 
great predisposing cause may be want of water 
during the growing season. They should, there¬ 
fore, be abundantly supplied with water during 
the whole season of growth, and even after the 
fruit is gathered. Surface mulchings with stable- 
litter, twice or thrice renewed during the sum¬ 
mer, is a most excellent plan, and saves a large 
amount of watering, and acts as a manure at the 
same time. 

Insects and mildew. —Apricots are not diffi¬ 
cult to manage in this respect; occasionally, 
however, green and black-fly make their appear¬ 
ance, but a washing with Tobacco-water soon 
settles them. A more formidable enemy is the 
small, greenish-yellow caterpillar, which curls 
together the leaves, and if not sought for and 
destroyed as soon as perceived causes very great 
injury. Mildew is sometimes troublesome, and 
the best remedy for this is a good drenching of 
water, root and branch. 

Varieties. —The best are Moorpark, Early 
Moorpark, Musch Musch, Kaisha, Large Red, 
Peach, and Hemskerk (here figured). H. 


1011 .—Planting Peach-trees. —Peach 
trees growing under glass ought to have their 
roots under control. In no way can this be 
done so effectually as by having the border inside, 
but if it is not practicable and is more convenient 
to have the roots outside the house, standard 
trees can be planted, the roots of which may be 
kept under control by biennially digging a 
trench down to the bottom of the border at 
such a distance from the trees as not to check 
the free growth of the same, say 8 feet away 
from the base of each tree. If an inBide border 
is found possible it need not be more than 
0 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep, exclusive 
of 9 inches depth of drainage. Freshly-cut 
turf, 3 inches thick, from an old pasture, chopped 
into pieces 6 inches square, is the best material 
for a new border for Peach-trees. To every 
six cart-loads add one-part of lime-rubbish and 
charcoal to keep the whole porous. Do not add 
manure in any form ; it only induces a gross, 
sappy growth, difficult of maturity, and in time 
liable to gumming and other diseases. Stimu¬ 
lants are best given when required from the 
surface, either in the form of rich Burface-dress¬ 
ings or by applying liquid-manure when the 
fruit is swelling, and the trees need support ; 
but young trees do not require such treatment. 
The soil ought to be made quite firm, but not 
trodden when in a wet state, but when in a 
medium condition, soil for Peach-trees cannot 
l>e made too firm. Trees planted 8 feet apart 
may bear two crops of fruit, if the most is to be 
made of the house or wall, and when the trees 
meet, every other tree can be taken out and 
planted elsewhere. In planting the trees with 
this view, care should be taken to select the 
right kinds for i>ermauency, so as to avoid a 
second removal of those sorts the moBt favoured. 

—8. P. 


1078.— Mildew on a Vine.— Dust the 
parts affected with black sulphur, leaving it on 
till the parasite is destroyed, then wash it 
off with the syringe. Improve the ventilation, 
so that the atmosphere inside the house may be 
buoyant and genial. If the house is heated 
sulphur the pipes, and, if convenient, wash the 
back wall and any other wall surfaces inside the 
house with a mixture of lime and sulphur.— 


H. 


-Mildew is a parasite too frequently found 

Vines under the best conditions of culture 
anyone to say what is the cause of its appear- 
*. Sulphur appLed i? some way or 

er wmdestroyTe^Thyalnplication of flowers 

miph-e but * 
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is difficult to get at it on gtowing Vines. If the have too much water, the border not being 
house is heated paint the heating apparatus with properly drained; if the soil is heavy this is 
flowers of sulphur dissolved in soft-soap-water, most important; or the roots may be too deep in 
The hot-water pipes should be made quite hot, the soil. I should advise “ Puzzled ” to dig 
and the mildew will be destroyed by the fumes, down to the roots 4 feet away from the stem to 
—J. D. E. ascertain the state of the soil and the condition 

1055. — Pruning Gooseberries and of the roots. If the soil is wet give no more water 
Currants. —Gooseberries bear best on young for some time, and if some covering was laid on 
wood, and there should be a gradual thinning the soil to prevent its becoming more wet much 
out of old wood to make room for new, so far good would be done. If the soil is dry at one foot 
as can be done without injury to the balance of or more deep thoroughly soak that part with 



Potato “Schoolmaster.” Entf raved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. Mayle, 124, Parliament-street, Derby. 


the tree. Red and White Currants bear well 
on spurs springing from old wood. Black 
Currants should be pruned after the manner of 
Gooseberries, leaving in plenty of young shoots, 
and not shortening much.—E. H. 

- If the trees are not too thickly clothed 

with branches it would not be advisable to cut 
off any old branches, but it would be a good 
plan to cut off the superfluous shoots of the 
current year’s growth with a view to the admis¬ 
sion of sun and air to the main branches to ripen 
the growth to produce a crop the next year. In 
the case of Red Currants which bear fruit from 
the spurs of the old branches, no young wood 
should be left at pruning-time during the 
winter, with the exception of extending the 
size of the trees, either in the leaders or of 
adding new branches to the tree for future use. 
In the case of Black Currants which fruit on the 
young shoots, summer pruning should not be 
practised.—S. P. 

1079.— Unsatisfactory Vines.— There 
must surely be something very wrong with the 
treatment. If the Vines have made good growth 
in the past they ought to bear freely enough this 
season. It must always be borne in mind that 
to obtain a good crop of Grapes from any Vines 
next year the house must be well furnished with 
good wood this season. All the varieties named 
are free bearing. Nothing can be done to put any 
more bunches on the Vines for this season ; but 
the lack of fruit this year will allow the Vines 
to make much better and more fruitful growth 
for next year. The young wood must be well 
thinned out, and what remains should be trained 
carefully near the roof glass, and the leaves 
should be kept quite free from red-spider, 
mildew, or any other parasites to allow of the 
wood ripening well.—J. D. E. 

-Want of maturity in the wood is, no 

doubt, the cause of the absence of a crop of fruit 
in your case. This may be owing to the presence 
of too many lateral growths being allowed to 
remain on the side shoots, or it may be that the 
side growths were not stopped at the right time 
the year previous. Whatever is the cause, if 
no bunches showed on the Vines your present 
man cannot be blamed for the result. It is 
entirely through the management of the Vines 
the previous year. It may be that they were 
allowed to carry too heavy a crop, which 
weakened their energies for the succeeding year. 
—S. P. 

1020 . — An uris&tisfactptf}' peach 

tre 6. —‘i Puzzled’ylo^nV, atyJf] tree is 
growing under glassorin the op^fpair. It may 


clear water. The non-swelling of the fruit may 
be due to two other causes. First, it may be 
overcropping, one fruit to a space of 6 inches 
square is considered a heavy crop ; secondly, the 
fruits maybe passing through the stoning process, 
which naturally causes them to cease swelling 
for a time ; this is easily ascertained by cutting 
one in halves. If the stone is formed and 
hardened the fruit will commence to swell 
directly and in that case a thorough soaking of 
liquid manure will be an advantage if the soil is 
any way dry. On the surface for 3 feet away 
from the stem of the tree a mulching of fresh 
horse manure, 3 inches thick, will prove bene¬ 
ficial, conserving the moisture in the soil; the 
manurial effects will also be a source of stimu¬ 
lant to the tree by being constantly washed 
down to the roots.—S. P. 

969.— Planting fruit-trees.— If “W. 
Bryan” takes my advice he will confine his 
selection of trees to a few good sorts. I have a 
large orchard of several acres and grow’ the fruit 
for profit, and I find that a good crop of one 
saleable kind is better than variety. For 
kitchen purposes plant Bramley’s Seedling and 
King of the Pippins. The former is a splendid 
keeping Apple. I kept some fruit of it up to 
April in this year, and they were then firm and 
perfectly sound. For dessert sorts plant 
Blenheim Orange and Ribston Pippin. I also 
strongly advise “W. Bryan” to plant a few 
good Walnut-trees; they take a long time to 
grow, but are very profitable when in fruiting 
order. —Abington. 

Heating a Peach and forcing house. 

—In reply to “ F. M. L., Biddston,” I should 
advise that two rows (flow and return) of 3-inch 
pipes be fixed along the front of each house near 
the glass, and, say, 2 feet above the floor ; also 
two other rows (flow and return) of 4-inch 
piping, either near the back wall or at any 
point between that and the inside of the path. If 
it is probable that one house may require to be 
heated at any time and not the other, the best 
site for the boiler and stoke-hole would be at the 
north-eastern angle of the wall outside. The 
main flow and return pipes could then be run 
along one side or other (whichever may be most 
convenient) of the division, branching off to 
right and left into the heating pipes, with a 
valve on each side to control the current. But 
in order to avoid crossing the path the pipes 
from the boiler would have to be taken beneath 
the floor leading to the other with an upright 
and T-pi® ce to each. This w’ould necessitate a 


rather deep stoke-hole, of course. There would 
be something over 100 feet of piping altogether, 
and to heat this either a small saddle or an 
upright independent slow combustion boiler 
would be suitable ; but in either case take care 
that the boiler is w’ell above its work. If it 
does not matter about one house being heated 
through the other, then the boiler might be 
placed in the corner by the garden door 
or, if more convenient, outside at the back. 
The cost of the pipes and connections 
would be about £10, and for the boiler 
another £5, though, if a saddle were put in, 
something like another £5 must be allowed for 
brickwork, &c. But the labour of fixing, &c., 
would probably double the above figures, or add 
at least another £10 to the amount. If the 
utmost economy in fuel were an object, the best 
arrangement would be a combination of pipes 
and a flue; but this would be a rather more 
complicated matter in the first place.—B. C. R. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

potatoes""for show. 

In reply to “C. R.,” “ J. B.,” and others, we 
give the following selection of Potatoes as being 
good for the purpose in question:—Six Kidney - 
shaped varieties: Chancellor, Cosmopolitan, 
Welford Park, Midsummer Kidney, Interna¬ 
tional Kidney, and Pride of Eydon. Six round 
varieties : London Hero, Vicar of Laleham, 
Schoolmaster (here figured), and Reading 
Russet. We should be glad of other answers 
to this question. 

1083.— Cucumbers damping-off. —The 
management is wrong somewhere, and the in¬ 
formation you send points to a confined and 
moisture-laden atmosphere as being the probable 
cause of the failure. You must understand 
that the instructions usually given for the 
growth of Cucumbers in houses must be varied 
according to circumstances. In a low pitched 
structure less atmospheric moisture must be 
given, and more air than is necessary for higher 
ones. If you think you have not erred in this 
respect, it is pretty clear that the soil is too 
rich. You had better check the luxuriance of 
the plants by removing all the leaves that 
touch the glass, and also curtail the water 
supply at the roots. Water well once a week 
for a time, and see what effect that will have. 
I would also try quite a dry internal atmos¬ 
phere at the same time. By varying the 
treatment you are more likely to find out your¬ 
self the cause of your trouble than you are from 
outside help.—J. C. C. 

1064.— Treatment of Tomatoes.— You may leave 
two or more main shoots if there is room for them w ithout 
crowding ; but the small side-shoots on these should be 
rubbed ofT os they appear.—E. H. 

- You can grow Tomatoes with one, two, 

three, or even more fruiting-stems apiece, but 
you must keep strictly to the intended number 
and pinch out all others. As a rule, if the plants 
stana less than 18 inches apart one stem is suffi¬ 
cient, if more than 18 inches two may be allowed, 
and if anything like 30 inches apart 3 stems to 
each plant may be permitted.—B. C. R. 

1049.— Flowering of Begonias from 
seed. —If the seeds are sown in February in a 
temperature of 60 degs. (a hot-bed is best), the 
plants pricked off either singly or in pans as 
soon as large enough to handle, shifting on into 
larger pots as they require more space, keeping 
them in heat till well established, they will 
flower from July onwards till October or later 
in the greenhouse, or they may be planted out 
in a bed of good soil by the end of June. They 
must be pushed on in heat from the first till 
established in 5-inch pots, then moved to a green¬ 
house ; afterwards they may either be planted 
out or kept to flower in the greenhouse. Unless 
they can be helped on in heat they will not do 
much the first season.—E. H. 

- The Tuberous Begonias are easily raised 

from seeds sown in a hot-house in January ; 
with ordinary care they will be in flower by 
June. I have a batch of plants treated in that 
way now flowering, but for some time the plants 
have been in an ordinary greenhouse. They 
need the hot-house for the vegetation of the seeds 
and for growing on the young plants, but in 
summer they flower famously in the greenhouse, 
or even planted out in the open garden in rich 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE IRISH, OR FLORENCE COURT YEW. 

Nothing beyond what has been written time 
after time can be said of the Irish Yew, whose 
formal columns of sombre green are familiar to 
everyone, especially in cemeteries, but such a 
grand specimen as that shown in the engraving 
invariably attracts more than ordinary atten¬ 
tion, being so seldom met with. But, like old 
Oaks, money cannot buy old Yews, and they 
are always the legacies of former generations 
who took the trouble to plant them and never 
could see them beyond the juvenile stage of 
growth, for a Yew to be seen at maturity now 
must have been planted three generations ago 
at least. I do not know the age of the Florence 
Court Yew here illustrated, but the original 
tree from which all the Irish Yews have sprung 
was over one hundred years old when it died in 
186*5, and the illustration of it in Veitch’s 
“Manual of Coniferae*’ represents a tree of 
much the same size and aspect as that in the 
present engraving. Not unfrequently we meet 
with old and large Irish Y T ews in obscure old 
gardens where they have been allowed to grow 
untrimmed or pruned, and then one sees them 
gradually assuming their natural and character¬ 
istic growth, which is that of an inverted cone, 
not the rigidly clipped columns one so often 
sees in new gardens where they are generally 
planted too plentifully, giving the place more 
of the aspect of a cemetery than a garden. This 
Irish Yew is, in fact, one of those very pro¬ 
nounced trees that needs to be distributed very 
cautiously in a garden, as it is so easy to overdo 
the effect one would like to produce with them 
in breaking up the outline of rounded masses of 
shrubs which is their chief value. To see pyra¬ 
midal Yews or other similar trees dotted about 
indiscriminately over the face of an otherwise 
beautiful expanse of lawn shows that the planter 
has no clear idea of their use in garden land¬ 
scape. 

Properly placed, the Irish Yew is capable 
of producing some extremely striking garden 
effects, as, for instance, when an irregular group 
of different heights is made to rise out of a low 
dense mass of Golden Yews, of Mahonia, of 
dwarf Spirsas, Cydonias, or similar shrubs. 
Of course, a big specimen will look well isolated, 
but, as a general rule, the best effect is obtained 
with all the columnar trees when grouped 
tastefully with low-growing shrubs. One of the 
most pleasing bits I have seen lately was a 
group of Irish Yews rising out of a mass of the 
little Deutzia gracilis, which was a sheet of 
white blossom, and the tasteful gardener can 
always create similar effects by a little thought 
at planting time. In formal or geometrical 
gardening the Irish Yew is an indispensable 
plant, and perhaps in this style of gardening 
it is most used. I am not an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of long lines of Yews of uniform size, 
shape and height, standing like a line of infantry, 
as one sometimes sees in terrace gardens, but I 
think that rightly placed Yews in formal gar¬ 
dening have a fine effect, such, for instance, as 
one sees them placed as living piers to broad 
noble steps, with rigidly clipped low walls of 
the common Yew on either side instead of stone. 
They serve also to break up the monotonous 
horizontal lines of clipped \ r ew hedges if planted 
at regular intervals of a few yards as piers. So 
altogether the Y ew of Florence Court is a valu¬ 
able plant in the hands of a tasteful landscape 
gardener, who would much prefer it to tne 
Golden form of it, which, unhappily, in company 
with the Golden Common Yew, is disfiguring so 
many modern gardens by the thoughtless pro¬ 
fusion with which they are planted, giving to 
the place a sickly yellowish appearance, which 
never ought to predominate in any garden. I 
could name not a few gardens where hundreds 
of pounds have been spent upon Golden Y'ews 
alone, and which have been planted everywhere 
to the exclusion of most other beautiful trees 
and shrubs. Such gardens are never so beauti¬ 
ful as others when Golden and Silver-leaved 
growth is disposed thoughtfully, so as to 
brighten the effect of the predominating 
greenery. Good 

Specimen Golden Yews (Irish or Common) are 
expensive, and perhaps that is the reason why 
the rich allow their gardens to be planted 
largely with them as a thostL dkrdp ns 

whose owners can onljiafib^djtle !e#i|(|pstly 


material. There are several forma of the Golden 
Irish Yew, the commonest being aurea, which 
has the shoots of a deep yellow'; aureo-marginata 
has young shoots of a bright - golden tinge, 
fading to a paler hue as they grow older ; while 
argenteo-marginata has a much paler tinge, but 
not a good silvery variegation, and, moreover, 
is liable to be disfigured by strong sun and 
winds. But the golden hue of the Irish Yew 
is never so striking as that of the common Yew, 
of which there are now numerous forms, as may 
be seen in most of the great tree nurseries, 
where they are raised from seed on a large 
scale. In buying Irish Y r ews, care should be 
taken to select only those with one strong main 
stem, for if the plants have numerous slender 
leaders they are very liable to be broken by 
wind-storms and snow'. In the best nurseries 
much care is taken on this point of culture. 

W. 


1009.— Ivy on a wall. —Ivv will grow in 
almost any soil, unless it be that of a peaty 
nature, but this, by-the-way, is not usually 
found in gardens. The natural soil should be 
well dug, and it may, if very bad, be improved 
with the addition of fresh soil; but for Ivy it is 
not necessary to trouble about manure, as the 
lant does not need it. So much, however, 
epends upon circumstances, and it is possible a 
little well-rotted manure might be added with 
advantage. Unless anything overhangs to pre¬ 
vent, the water that falls from the clouds will 
suffice when once the plants are established aud 
growing freely. Above all things, it is essential 
to plant healthy, well-rooted plants. It is use¬ 
less to cut off shoots or pull up suckers with 
scarcely any root attached and plant such in the 
vain hope tnat they will grow and quickly cover 
the wall. If that is “ J. K.’s ” intention—and it 
would appear to be so from the request of infor¬ 
mation as to how to cut the shoots to make 


1056.— Flowers under Laurels. —It 

will depend upon how near the Laurels are to 
each other as to whether it would be worth 
while planting anything under them. Reading 
between the lines, it appears that the Laurels 
are crowded, or they would not be partly 
dead at the bottom, and if so it would be 
useless planting anything which requires 
light. It appears to me the better course 
will be to cut the Laurels down next spring 
and let them break up again from the bottom. 
The open places may be filled in with flower¬ 
ing shrubs, such as Lilacs, Syringa*, Thorns, 
Laburnums, and such things as will be able 
to hold their own in competition with the 
Laurels. There are hardy plants and bulbs 
that will grow under Laurels if the latter are 
not too crowded ; but the Laurel is a bad plant 
for other things to live under. The large leaves 
use up so much moisture. The following will 
grow among aud beneath shrubs if they get any 
light at all: Foxgloves, Aconites in variety, 
Anemones in variety. Some of these, such as 
nemorosa plena and apennina, are beautiful on 
shady banks in good-sized masses. The feathery 
Columbine will do well, as will also the varieties 
of vulgaris, round the margins of shrubberies, 
where they will seed themselves. Asperula 
odorata (Woodruff) is a capital plant for cover¬ 
ing naked spots. At the bottom of large shrubs 
Epilobium angustifoliuin is a good tilling-up 
subject for rough places. The Giant Cow 
Parsnip is a capital subject for a rough place 
among shrubs. As I was driving along the road 
past a gentleman’s residence a few days ago 
(June 28th) I saw one raising its broad head 
from amidst a thicket of shrubs, showing that it 
came through the struggle without much loss. 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, and the Common 
Lent Lilies and the Wild Hyacinth or Blue 
Bells, all of which are as charming as anything 
can be wherever they can get air and lipht 



The “Irish” or “Florence Court” Yew. 


them root—I would advise him to abandon it. 
Plant at any time from autumn to spring when 
convenient. Nurserymen supply plants in pots. 
If you intend to raise your own put in cuttings 
in autumn or spring. Any part of the shoot will 
root. Grow them into good plants before plant¬ 
ing permanently.—A. H. 


enough to live. Periwinkles and St. John’s 
Wort and the Butcher’s Broom will grow well 
under tree3.—E. H. 

- The common small-flowered Periwinkle is almost 

the only flowering plant that will do any trood beneath 
Laurel bushes, though I have known Snowdrops and Doffo* 
dils doing fairly welL J11$ Ills ^rtli&fcfilil in such places.— 
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ROSSIS. 

TEA. ROSES. 

These are, in many respects, so superior to all 
other Roses, that we may place them first and 
foremost, bnt there is yet room for a great ex¬ 
tension of their culture in gardens both large 
and small. Recent years have witnessed a con¬ 
siderable advance into popular favour, but there 
are still old prejudices and notions in regard to 
the Tea Roses that linger and die hard. Thus we 
find even standard works on Rose-growing 
speaking of the Teas as tender, and needing pro¬ 
tection. Others say that only in a few instances 
can they be grown in the open ground; and to 
have them in full beauty, to ensure a constant 
succession of flowers, and to produce them in all 
their loveliness and purity of colour they must 
be grown under glass. This is not so. I am 
convinced that Tea Roses may be grown in 
hundreds of gardens where they cannot now be 
found, and I would urge all who love Roses to 
try them fairly, for none are more worthy, and 
the reward for the labour is greater from these 
than any others. The variety of lovely tints 
amongst Tea Roses, the delicate odour, the pro¬ 
fusion of bloom, the long season over whicn it 
is produced, and last, yet far from least, their 
charming habit of growth and rich foliage, are 
all merits we cannot continue to ignore. Those 
who have them not in their gardens should 
hasten to supply the deficiency at once. Let us 
for ever give up another stupid old notion— 
that of growing our Roses only in a rosery or 
rosarium, located in some out-of-the-way spot. 
The grand Tea Roses now under notice are 
worthy of the best position the garden affords. 
There are also many Tea Roses excellent for 
clothing walls, fences, or any other erections about 
our homes, and we shall need much space if we 
want to grow all that are good. What a glorious 
Rose is 

Apricot or W. A. Richardson. The ac¬ 
companying picture showB a plant of this 
Rose in flower on a house wall, the beauty 
of which words would fail to adequately de¬ 
scribe. In the Rose catalogues it is classed as 
a Noisette, but it is more a Tea Rose than it 
is anything else, therefore no apology is needed 
for introducing it to notice under the title of 
this article. The same will apply to one or two 
other kinds to be mentioned, Concerning that 
now under notice it can only be called a first- 
rate Rose. It is hardy and vigorous, free in 
bloom and unsurpassed in its particular shade 
of colour, which is a deep-orange-yellow. The 
flowers are borne in clusters, and are best in the 
bud Btate, being only semi-double when fully 
open. It was raised by M. Ducher, and sent out 
in 1878. 

GLoire db Dijon must next be named. 
Happily it is a popular Rose, largely grown, 
and well known. It is one of the earliest to 
bloom and one of the last to cease, and there is 
nowhere that we cannot grow it so that, whatever 
the aspect of our gardens, we need not be deprived 
of at least one Tea Rose. This one will not fail 
us on walls facing to any point of the compass, 
and therefore we may justly call it one of the 
great Roses. It was sent out in 1853, and is 
now the type, and, in some cases, the parent of a 
little family that we call Dijon Teas, because 
they eombine in themselves the sterling qualities 
of this kind, resembling it in vigour, freedom, 
and continuity of bloom. 

Bouquet d’Or is one of the Dijon Teas, and a 
truly grand Rose, able to cover the highest wall 
and flowering abundantly. The flowers are of a 
fawn-yellow shade, with deeper coloured centre, 
the shape being very good, the buds longer and 
finer in form than those of Gloire de Dijon, and 
produced even more freely. 

Emilie Dupuy is another vigorous and lovely 
kind, at times resembling the preceding variety ; 
but, all the same, quite distinct, and producing 
magnificent flowers of great substance, the outer 
petals sometimes forming a kind of cup round the 
°* tfl® flower, like the guard petals of a 
Hollyhock. 

Mme. Berard is a magnificent variety of the 
Dijon race, and most-distinct in man * respects. 
It is very vigorous, and qn& ' tr ’kiflgf(iaracter- 
mtic of the kind is tWlt&S thornless; 


long shoots being made without a spine upon 
them. Its colour is salmon, fringed with yellow 
and rose, the flower is fine and well formed. 

Belle Lyonnaise is one of the family, with 
flowers of a lemon-yellow shade, but I cannot 
recommend it, though some regard it favourably. 
It is rather tender, that being its chief fault. 

Mme. Eugene Verdier. —This is rather a 
shy-blooming kind in early summer. In autumn, 
however, it flowers more freely, and is then 
always so fine that the kind must ever stand in 
favour. The petals are remarkable for their 
thickness, the flowers most distinct, because of 
their deep chamois-yellow hue, in addition to 
which they are the most powerfully scented of 
any of the race. 

Mme. Chauvry is a new addition with the 
Mme. Berard habit of growth, but distinct from 
any in its rich colour of yellow, shaded with 
pink, deepening into rich buff at the base of the 
petals. It was only sent out in 1886, and there¬ 
fore its merits are as yet hardly known. 

Mme. B. Levet is a lovely kind ; not quite 
so vigorous as most of the family, but in other 
respects it is good, especially in the rich- 
orange-yellow colour of its flowers, and the 
delightful odour they possess. 

Henriette de Beauveau is one of the later 
additions, and only appeared in 1887, bnt has 
shown such good qualities that it must be 
already included among the best Roses of to¬ 
day. It wants a warm wall and little pruning, 
ana then it produces its flowers freely. They 
are very fine and sweet, of a clear canary- 
yellow colour. 

Duchesse d’Auerstadt came out in the same 
year as the preceding kind, and it promises to 
oe one of the great Roses of the future. It is 
very vigorous in growth, thoroughly hardy, 
most profuse in bloom, with large yellow flowers, 
which sometimes take on a very deep-rich- 
yellow shade. Before passing on to mention 
other Teas that need walls it would be well to 
state that many of these Dijon Teas may be 
grown away from walls, which for such hardy, 
vigorous kinds only furnish support, shelter not 
being needed. They should be planted in 
groups of from 3 to 12 plants where they can 
have room to develop. A stake here and there 
will give all the support needed, and they will 
then make huge bushes, bearing flowers by the 
hundred. In gardens where the dwarf Teas 
below mentioned cannot be grown (there are a 
few such gardens) these Dijon Teas are just the 
kinds for the place. It would be a great gain 
to destroy a lot of common shruos that overrun 
much ground, and plant bold masses of these 
Roses. Until this is done it will never be fully 
shown how much Roses can beautify the garden 
landscape. One other good use they have—that 
is, for pegging down. So treated, they flower 
freely, ana make fresh, strong shoots as well to 
peg down another year. 

Reve d’Or is a good wall Rose, and one that 
will cover a great space. It must be allowed to 
do so before it will flower with any freedom; 
but when once it has expended its youthful 
vigour in growth, it settles down to be a free- 
blooming Rose, and proves a desirable kind in 
many ways. Climbing Devoniensis is not every¬ 
body’s Rose, but in a sunny, favoured spot it 
sometimes grows sufficiently to cover a cottage 
by itself, and flowers proportionately. 

Climbing Niphetos is simply our old, well- 
known and deservedly-popular kind sported 
into a vigorous climber. The type has been 
with us nearly fifty years, and, doubtless, 
together with its rampant form, that we shall 
find so useful in many ways, will remain for 
another such a period. 

Mme. Moreau is one of the newest climbing 
Teas, and a kind we must observe during the 
coming season, and try it if we would be up to 
date in regard to Roses. It has fine, well-formed 
flowers of a rich, coppery-yellow hue, deepening 
into apricot, shaded with Rose. 

L’Ideale, which came out in 1887, made quite 
a sensation when first exhibited, and is one of 
the most distinct wall Roses yet raised. It is 
akin to W. A. Richardson in all things bnt 
colour, which, by the way, is almost indescrib¬ 
able, and flowers must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. The flowers are yellow, and a 
peculiar shade of red, streaked with golden- 
yellow—a harmonious commingling of striking 
hues. 

Marechal Niel must not be omitted, for, 
though grown by thousands under glass, it is a 


grand Rose on warm walls outside, and will fur- 
nish early flowers. Encourage vigorous growth, 
and lay in young, strong shoots, and flowers will 
be abundant I come now to the dwarf varie¬ 
ties, and these are very numerous, taking them 
alphabetically: 

Adam must come first on the list. It is one 
of the oldest kinds, having been in cultivation 
over fifty years. This alone would indicate its 
merit, as half-a-centurv of Rose improvement 
has given us nothing that could fittingly take 
the place of this kind. It is not so vigorous in 
growth as most Teas, but all the same is hardy 
and free in bloom, with large, globular, sweet- 
scented, salmon-rose-coloured flowers. This 
year with me it was the first Tea Rose to expand 
m the open beds. 

Adrienne Christophle is very lovely, espe¬ 
cially in hot years. It is vigorous in growth, 
most abundant in bloom, and its flowers are 
often quite indescribable in colour, being yellow, 
which deepens into apricot and copper-red,. 
shaded with pink and rose. 

Alba rosea is a good old kind of vigorous 
growth, and producing sweetly-scented flowers, 
which are white, with a rosy-pink centre, large, 
full, and well formed. 

Amazone is one of the best dwarf yellow 
Teas, most ornamental and useful for cutting. 
It makes a pretty, compact bush, grows wefi, 
and flowers freely. Its buds are long, and of 
that pretty shape that people love so well. 
They are of a deep lemon-yellow colour. 

Anna Olivier. —If I had to be content with 
six Tea Roses this would have to be one of them. 
It is as vigorous as any Hybrid Perpetual, hardy, 
strong, and free, making a great bush. In the 
bud state it is one of the most charming Roses 
in cultivation. The buds are urn-shaped, of a 
flesh colour, deepening into buff at the base of 
the petals. If cut ana placed in water the buds 
open gradually into perfect flowers. 

Bougere is one of the good old kinds now 
unfortunately neglected. It is as old as the 
Tea Rose Adam, or even older, and as meri¬ 
torious. Its flowers are of a rich salmon shade, 
fine, and full of globular form, with petals of 
great substance. 

Catherine Mermet is indispensable to the 
exhibitor, for it produces flowers of matchless 
form. Its habit of growth is rather thin, and 
it should in grouping be thickly planted. It 
flowers very freely, even slender twigs pro¬ 
ducing magnificent blooms. The colour u flesh, 
deepening into pink. 

Comtesse de Frigneuse is quite of recent 
origin, but a decided acquisition. It was sent 
out in 1885. It is a good grower and a free 
bloomer, the flowers of a rich canary-yellow hue, 
full, and very sweet-scented. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac. —All who have 
seen the exquisite flowers of this variety, so 
frequently exhibited by Mr. Prince, of Oxford, 
have longed to grow such Roses themselves. 
The variety of its tints is great, and the flower 
simply magnificent. It is, unfortunately, an un¬ 
certain grower, but generally does well in a 
sunny aspect at the foot of a wall. It is well 
worthy of a select spot with special care 
bestowed upon its culture. Yellow, deepening 
into copper, shaded with pink and rich rose, are 
the predominating hues. 

Comtesse Riza du Parg is verr charming, 
and a most distinct and showy Rose in the 
garden. It is strong in growth, lovely in tinted 
foliage, and very abundant in bloom. The 
flowers are large and open, not so good in 
form as those of most kinds, but unlike any 
other in rich colour. They are of a bright 
salmon-rose, shaded at the base with copper. 
The shoots are very strong and erect in growth, 
being terminated with immense clusters of 
bloom. 

Cleopatra is one of the newest kinds sent 
out in 1889, and likely to become a popular 
Rose. It is of fine form, the petals broad and 
smooth, of the palest-pink colour, shaded with 
rose on the edges. 

Devoniensis is very old, but a fine Rose still, 
most vigorous in growth and free bloom, the 
flowers creamy-white, tinted with flesh, and of 
great size when fully open. 

Dr. Grill. —This is comparatively new, but 
quite fresh, and a grand Rose for grouping. It 
makes a big bush, being a vigorous grower, and 
its flowers, especially tne buds, are extremely 
lovely, and their colours are bo varied 
and so harmoniously mingled that it is hardly 
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possible to properly describe the different tints 
of the flowers. 

Etoile de Lyon is a grand Bose that few of 
us can do really well, for it must have hot sun, 
and plenty of it, day after day, in order to bring 
its flowers to perfection. When it has this sun¬ 
shine it is a treat to see the colour, being a rich 
saffron-yellow. 

Ernest Metz, another nearly new kind, has 
come rapidly to the front, and it has merit. 
It produces its flowers mostly singly on a strong 
stalk. They are borne sturdily erect, are very 
full and fine in shape, of the palest rosy-pink, 
but brighter towards the centre of the flower. 

Fran cisc a Kruger is one of the freest- 
blooming kinds in cultivation. It is necessary 
to disbud it, as the buds come in such immense 
clusters that they cannot possibly all be brought 
to perfection, and open properly. In colour it 
is copper-yellow, shaded with peach, the form 
fine, large, and double. 

Goubault is an old kind, with rosy-pink 
flowers that might be forgotten in the present 
day, but for one great charm. It is exceedingly 
sweet-scented, and for that reason its admirers 
will not cease, though it may not be largely 
grown. The buds are lovely in shape and rich 
m colour. 

Hon. Edith Gifford. —If I was asked to 
name the best Dwarf Tea Rose for grouping 
effectively it would be this, no matter from what 
standpoint we regard it. As a bush it is dwarf 
and compact; when clothed with leaves these 
hide the shoots. The old leaves are dark green, 
the young ones of a purplish-crimson, and, alto¬ 
gether, it is without a flower the handsomest 
group in a garden that has all the kinds here 
named. Then, when the flowers, come they 
almost hide the leaves, they are so freely pro¬ 
duced, open so well, last so long, and are so 
good in form. In colour they are flesh-white, 
with salmon-pink centre. It was sent out 10 
years ago. 

Innocexte Pirola is a good companion to the 
preceding kind, and one of the best white Teas. 
It grows vigorous and tall, flowers freely, and 
they are of lovely form. It is creamy-white, 
with the palest flesh shade. 

Isabella Sprunt.— This kindisfairlypopular, 
as its lovely buds make such pretty button¬ 
hole flowers. It is a vigorous grower and free 
bloomer; in colour a clear canary-yellow. 

Jean Ducher is fittingly named in honour of 
its raiser, who, by the way, has given us a great 
many first-rate kinds. It is a grand nose, 
especially in a hot year. The flowers are 
massive, very full and double, yellow, shaded 
with pink, deepening into buff in the centre of 
the flower. 

Jean Pernet bears the name of another noted 
raiser, and is a first-rate Rose, erroneously 
supposed to be tender, but as hardy as the rest, 
strong in growth, and abundant in bloom, with 
flowers of lovely form. In colour it is a rich 
apricot-yellow, shading to pale-yellow with 
age. 

Jules Finger is one of the best growers and 
most free in bloom. The flowers are finely 
formed and of a clear rose colour, deepening in 
tint as they expand fully. 

L’E leg ante is valuable for the sake of its 
pretty buds, which open well at all times, and 
are so useful for button-holes. In colour they 
resemble that of the Pink China Rose, but they 
shade to pale-yellow at the base. The bush is 
dwarf, but flowers with amazing freedom. 

Luciole, another of the newer kinds, is of 
great merit; dwarf in growth, profuse in bloom, 
with long-pointed buds that attract attention 
by reason of their shape and exquisite colouring. 
They are of the brightest rosy-carmine shade, 
with a suffusion of yellow, which shades into 
cooper at the base of the petals. 

Ma Capucine, like the preceding kind, con¬ 
centrates all its charms in a bud of such form 
and hue that it is bound to attract notice. 
When fully open it is little more than a single 
Rose, but yet in the early days of the Rose 
season, long before the double Linds have per¬ 
fected their buds, those like this under notice 
are in full glory. In colour it is a deep-orange- 
yellow, with a suspicion of red sufficient to 
make the flower particularly bright and glowing. 
It is a dwarf grower, but the smallest bushes 
flower freely. 

Mmes. Chkdane Guinoisseau^ Caroline 
Kuster, and Falcot may be n^ent'oned (together as 
atom of lovely kmd^$ h* EjESgte/For 


cutting they are most valuable. They all grow 
freely enough. The two first-named kinds nave 
pale-yellow flowers, whilst those of the other 
kind are of a deeper yellow tint. 

Mme. Charles is one of the very best. When 
growth begins the group of this kind is con¬ 
spicuous amongst the lot, for its shoots and 
leaves are of a purplish-crimson hue, not uncom¬ 
mon among Teas, but especially bright and 
effective in regard to this. Then it flowers so 
well, and they are rich in colour, being apricot- 
yellow, with a deep buff shade internally at the 
base. 

Mme. de Watteville gained rapid popu¬ 
larity when sent out nine years ago, and the 
popular verdict in its favour was not far wrong, 
tor it is a grand kind. It grows strongly, and 
produces such a quantity of buds that some of 
them must be removed. Its great erect double 
flowers have been aptly compared to Tulips. 
The petals are broad, like shells, white in 
colour, with a faint salmon or pink shading, 
which deepens into clear rose at the edge of the 
petals, often forming a regular bordering. 

Mme. Hoste. —Among the pale or straw- 
coloured Teas this, though only of compara¬ 
tively recent origin, stands out the best of them 
all, and is a grand Rose. It is a good, strong 
grower and a free bloomer, the flowers are endur¬ 
ing, large, and often of the most perfect form. 

Mme. Joseph Godier is one of the newer 
kinds that has not become popular, but for all 
that it is distinct and charming in colour—a 
bright rose suffused and shaded with ooppery- 
yellow. 

Mme. Joseph Schwartz is just the Rose to 
group for effect in the garden. At the top of its 
erect shoots it produces great clusters of 
flowers, which are white, suffused with flesh 
and tinged with bright-rose on the edges of the 
petals. 

Mme. Lambard is one of the most reliable 
kinds and truly lovely, free in growth and 
bloom, and variable in colour to an extreme 
degree; so much so that from a group of plants 
it is sometimes possible to cut several flowers so 
distinct that those who knew not the charac¬ 
teristics of the kind would think several sorts 
had got mixed. Generally its flowers are pale- 
rose, but they shade to yellow and apricot, and 
also at times become very pale-pink. 

Mme. Pierre Guillot was only sent out in 
1888, but is a kind of great promise. In the 
style of its colouring it is similar to Mme. de 
Watteville, the petals being at times distinctly 
bordered with rose, the body of the flower being 
orange-yellow, shading to a paler tint. 

Mme. Willermoz, a very old kind, must not 
be despised, for it is free in growth and bloom, 
producing large, full flowers, which are white, 
shading to salmon-pink in the centre. 

Marie Van Houtte. —This is one of the very 
best Tea Roses in existence, and is equalled by 
few and surpassed by none for the outdoor 
garden. It is very vigorous, handsome in 
growth, and most profuse in bloom. In colour 
it is never more lovely than when grown in the 
sun outside, the lovely lemon buds and blooms 
being sun-dyed externally in glowing shades of 
pink and rose. 

Marquise de Vivens, a recent and lovely 
kind, is quite first-rate, sturdy and bushy in 
growth, and profuse in bloom, with long buds of 
most attractive colour. They are pale-pink 
externally, shading to straw colour at the base, 
but as they open they show internally a rich, 
glowing shade of carmine-rose. 

Miss Ethel Brown low is a slender-growing 
but free-flowering kind, producing such clusters 
of buds that it needs disbudding to enable it to 
open fine and perfect flowers. The shape is very 
good, the colour salmon-pink with creamy base. 

Mrs. James Wilson, only sent out in 1889, is 
promising. It is in the way of Marie Van 
Houtte, with deep lemon-yellow rose-shaded 
flowers, which are well formed, of great sub¬ 
stance, and borne sturdy and erect upon stiff 
stalks. 

Niphetos is one of the great Tea Roses for 
growing under glass, but it should be grown 
outside also. It is as hardy as any of the rest, 
as free” In bloom, and truly lovely to see with 
its buds crowning every shoot. I always think 
that the open-air flowers are more enduring and 
have much more substance than those grown 
under glass. 

Perle de Lyon is a very vigorous grower, 
nd a striking Rose in a hot year. Its flowers 


are very full and fine, of a deep-rich-yellow 
colour, shading to apricot. 

Perle des Jardins is one of the most reli¬ 
able Teas we have, and usually is very fine. 
Its flowers are generally borne singly, open 
well, and vary from pale-straw to canary-yellow 
in colour. It makes a strong bush. 

Primrose Dame, though only a moderate 
grower, is a marvel for free flowering. On 
small plants, not more than a foot in height, 
every shoot will produce a fine flower, which, 
as the name would imply, is of a primrose- 
yellow hue, but later in the summer the flowers 
develop a rich apricot shade in the centre, and 
are then still more lovely. 

Princbsse de Sagan is the richest and darkest 
of Red Tea Roses, a hardy, vigorous, and free 
blooming kind. In the bud and half-open 
stages it is splendid, a rich dark maroon shade 
overlying the velvet-crimson colour of the body 
of the flower. 

Rubens is first-rate in every way, one of the 
earliest, most continuous, and latest bloomers, 
strong in growth, and lovely in form and colour, 
the flowers flesh-white, shading into pink, large 
and full. 

Safrano is one of the indispensable button¬ 
hole Roses, hardy, free, and good, flowering 
profusely at all times. In colour it is apricot- 
yellow, deepening into buffi 

Sappho is nearly new, and in the way of 
Francisca Kruger, but distinct and very charm¬ 
ing. Externally the flower is a pale-fawn 
colour, but deep-yellow in the centre, suffused 
throughout with pale-rose. 

Souvenir d’Elise Vardon is one of the indis¬ 
pensable kinds to the Tea Rose exhibitor, by 
reason of the magnificent form of its flowers. 
They are perfection, and as delicate and lovely 
in hue as they are fine, being creamy-white, 
sufftised with yellowish-rose. 

Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet is charming 
in colour, but only a moderate grower. The 
flowers, borne erect on strong stalks, are rich 
in a variety of tints of salmon, shaded with 
yellow and peach. 

Souvenir de Paul Neron is a grand kind, 
as hardy as any, and bearing magnificent flowers 
upon small bushes, the form matchless, the 
colour lovely creamy-white-edged, and shaded 
with pale-rose. 

Souvenir d’un Ami is one of the finest, a 
great grower, profuse bloomer, with splendid 
foliage admirably setting off the great drooping 
rosy flowers. These are very large and double, 
of a fine globular form. 

Souvenir de S. A. Prince, or The Queen, for 
they are the same, appeared in 1889, and has 
taken rank among the best. It represents 
the preceding kina in strong growth, fine 
foliage, and free bloom, but the flowers are pure- 
white. 

Souvenir de Therese Levet is a fine Red 
Tea, with flowers of a dark shade. 

Souvenir de David D’ANGERsis also red, but 
of a brilliant cerise shade. A group of this kind 
makes a glowing mass of colour in the garden. 
It is very hardy, and most profuse in flowering. 

Sunset. —Tnis is a sport from Perle des Jar- 
dins, producing flowers of a deep apricot-yellow 
shade. It is more vigorous even than the type 
from which it sprang, and is always particularly 
fine during late summer and autumn. 

The Bride is a sport from Catherine Mermet, 
with the fine form of the parent and greater 
vigour, its colour being almost pure-white. It 
is one of the very best. 

Wabax is a sport from the same souroe, and 
is not just now being offered for sale. It has 
sported in an opposite direction, producing fine 
flowers of a deep-carmine shade. 

White Perle is yet another sport, that 
originated in America. This is from Perle des 
Jardins, and has the good qualities of the 
parent, with flowers of the colour indicated by 
the name ; but they are not quite white, though 
sufficiently distinct from the type. 

Here we have all the best Tea Roses, and if 
we would make our gardens sweet and gay from 
June to November these are what we should 
plant. Every kind here mentioned, except the 
last two, is described from experience and ob¬ 
servation of its behaviour in a flower garden, 
where the climbing kinds wreath the walls and 
the dwarfs are grouped in beds and borders 
solely for effect. The aim has been to show 
what can be done with Tea Roses. They prove 
to be amongst the moist precious plants in exis- 
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tence, and beyond all others are fitted to adorn 
our gardens, the variety of tint and fresh- 
ness of leafage being a charm almost as great 
as that of tneir continuous blooming. None, 
with me, have ever been protected, but in 
winter bleak winds blow furiously over the 
garden, and on several occasions during the two 
t winters more than 20 degs. of frost have 
n registered among the plants. If we can 
have such a feast of Tea Roses in the East of 
England, hundreds can do likewise in the 
more favoured South and West. 

A. H. 


1032.— Rose W. A. Richardson —The 
fact that the plant was only planted in 1890, and 
has had plenty of manure, proves that good 
treatment has stimulated it into making 
vigorous growth, and flowers in abundance will 
follow in the near future. Train it over as 
much space as possible. Do not crowd the 
shoots, but give them room so that they can 
be well ripened. Any superfluous shoots 
should be cut clean out. At pruning-time next 
year probably only ihe weak tips of the long 


almost powerless to check its ravages. It is not 
an atom of use to apply sulphur, nor is there 
anv known remedy that can be applied. In 
only one way can the fungus bo destroyed, and 
that is by and through the agency of fire. 
Perhaps now' it has extended too far, and 
the remedy here suggested is worse than the 
evil. But the Rose-grower who knows the 
nature of tho pest is early on the look out for it, 
and, provided with a box, he gathers all affected 
leaves, exercising the greatest care not to shake 
them more than he is obliged, and, putting them 
in the box, he consigns them to a fire. The Fungus 
passes through three stages. It is first sulphur 
colour, then orange, and, lastly, black. In the 
orange state it is propagating itself enormously. 
In the black state we have the spores at rest. 
They are not dead, but may be killed. In 
autumn collect all fallen leaves and rubbish of 
every sort and burn it. Take away the surface 
soil and add more, and you will have done all 
that man can do. The querist mentions that 
the pest is outside. It rarely is found under 
glass. Outside atmospheric extremes, whether 
heat or cold or drought, bring it forth, and 
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vigorous shoots will need to be cut away, and 
flowers in profusion should be next year’s 
reward.—A. H. 

1007.— Sweet Brier —Almost every nur¬ 
seryman who sells trees and shrubs can supply 
Sweet Brier cheaply. It can be planted now or 
in autumn. It will grow' in any garden soil that 
has a depth of a few inches and needs no atten¬ 
tion as regards watering. It grows most freely 
in soils that are of medium consistency, but 
better upon those that incline to being light 
and dry than upon those that are cold and wet 
and heavy. As a matter of fact, however, it 
will thrive almost anywhere.—A. H. 

1068.— Grubs on Roses.— There is no 
better way of ridding your plants of these pests 
than by hand picking. Pinchingthegrubsbetw'een 
the thumb and finger is a quick and effectual 
way of killing them. The brown grub is much 
hardier than the small green variety, and will 
generally reouire pinching ; the other kind may 
be killed witn a fairly strong solution of any 
approved insecticide, care being taken not to 
use it strong enough to injure the young growths 
and foliage.—P. U. 

1013. — Orange-fungus on Roses. — 

There are many pests (hat o but 

this is the worst of all^ftft-Nre mua^ Itohd by 


once it is fairly started, who can stay its pro¬ 
gress V Drenching rains sometimes drown it, 
but the Roses do not open then. Let us hope 
that our Rose-raisers will some day give ub a race 
of Hybrid Perpetuals that, like the lovely Teas, 
is proof against the pest. In a great garden 
of Tea Roses last year there were two groups of 
Hybrid Teas. They were defoliated by orange 
fungus, but the Teas kept green and unaffected. 
These tw'o kinds have now been taken away.— 
A. H. 


997. — Spent Hops for plants. — 

According to my experience this material 
is quite equal to decayed leaves for almost 
all kinds of plants, and for use w'ith some 
decidedly superior. There is nothing to equal 
it for growing Begonias, either in pots or planted 
out, and for Celery, Fuchsias, Verbenas, and 
many other free-rooting subjects, it is invalu¬ 
able. It should be used in a half-decayed con¬ 
dition. As Hops frequently come from the 
brewery in a very wet state care should be taken 
to spread them out until at least partially dry 
before storing in a heap to decay, otherwise 
they are apt to get into a sodden and sour state, 
w hen they become mouldy and almost useless.— 
B. C. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

NOTES ON ALLAMANDAS. 
Amongst stove plants the varieties of this 
family occupy a conspicuous place, being easily 
grown and as easily flowered when under suit¬ 
able treatment. No collection of hothouse 
plants can be considered complete without one or 
more of the varieties of Allamanda now in cul¬ 
tivation. Any addition therefore to the genus 
is welcomed and its future utility looked for¬ 
ward to with a certain amount of interest. 
One of the most recent additions to the Alla- 
mandas is A. Williamsi. It was exhibited 
last season. I was favourably impressed with 
it when it was then presented before the floral 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
gaining as it did on that occasion a first-class 
certificate. If I am not greatly mistaken, it 
will l>e a comparatively shrubby variety, 
although possibly not so much so as in the case 
of A. neriifolia. Its somewhat small leaves, as 
compared with those of such well-known kinds 
as A. Hendersoni (here figured) and A. nobilis, 
will, I consider, be an acquisition, especially 
w’here the room is limited. It also bids fair to 
be a free-flowering variety. The flowers remind 
me of those of A. cathartica in some measure, 
w'ith more substance than is usual in those of 
A. Hendersoni. It will no doubt be seen in 
good condition and of specimen size in a season 
or two in collections of plants at flower shows 
about the country. In growth it appears to be 
free enough for anything, so that large 
plants may soon be grown on when once it 
is distributed. By its appearance when showrn 
I thought it promised to flower almost 
continuously, not from the same spike, but 
after making a short growth, one or more of 
which pushes forth in all kinds at the base of 
the flower-spike. Not in every case, however, 
do these shoots set for flowers so quickly as one 
w'ould desire. Speaking of 

Allamandas in general, it is necessary to 
add that failures oftentimes occur through 
allowing the plants to be shaded, they thus 
being soft and tender, and making thereby fre¬ 
quently a continuous grow'th, with onlv here 
and there any indications of setting for bloom. 
What is wanted is thorough exposure to all the 
sunshine possible ; too much light cannot at 
any time be given. Even when in full flower 
it is never well to shade them, not even in the 
hottest weather ; the blooms thus have far more 
lasting properties, with an absence of those 
flimsy petals which reflex almost as soon as 
the flowers expand, instead of standing out as 
they should do. The colours, too, are far 
brighter upon plants which are never shaded, 
as we then see the rich, bronzy tint suffusing 
the buds to a far greater extent, with a richer 
yellow in the expanded flowers. By all 
means grow Allamandas without any Bhade 
to obtain the very best results without super¬ 
fluous growths, thereby causing shade to other 
plants. Allamandas w’ill grow and flower well 
in an ordinary stove, but there does not 
appear to be any reasonable limit as to the 
degree of heat they w’ill stand. I have seen 
them do well where hardly any air was given, 
even in the hottest weather no shading what¬ 
ever being used. Upon the back w'all of a Pine 
stove Allamandas are auite at home. The 
most profusely-flowered plants I have ever seen 
were thus grown. These were one mass of 
bloom all the season through, short growths 
being the rule. This was at Park-hill, Streat- 
ham, some twenty-one years ago, during the 
lifetime of Mr. Page. 

As cumbers in stoves trained near the 
glass they are quite at home. By using them 
thus, without any excessive crowding of the 
shoots, the use of blinds may be frequently 
dispensed with. A. grandiflora does very 
well grown in the same way. This beautifu 
pale-coloured variety should be more cultivated 
than it is. The finest specimens I have 
ever seen staged at flower shows have been 
at Brighton. These were grown near the 
sea-coast, the clearer atmosphere, no doubt, 
being a great assistance. Of varieties not fre¬ 
quently met with A Aubleti claims some notice. 
I grew it some years ago, the plant having been 
bought for A. cathartica, .from which, however, 
it is quite distinct, the shade of yellow being 
much deejer-4m>re •o, iihjfaytj than in any other 
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kind I have grown. Between A. Hendersoni, A. 
Wardleana, and A. Schotti there is but little 
difference, if any (I consider the two former to 
be identical), the variation only being one of 
culture, it being no difficult matter to choose 
three cuttings from one plant, grow them on to 
specimen size, and so treat each as to have cer¬ 
tain distinctive features when in flower. A. 
nobilk and A. Chelsoni are two splendid varie¬ 
ties. A. violacea is but seldom seen in good 
condition. I have an impression that it should, 
like A. grandiflora, be grafted, say, upon A. 
neriifolia. To flower specimens in a successful 
manner the better plan is to stop all the shoots 
when they are making good growth and about 
three months before they are wanted in flower. 

J. 

1050.— Treatment of an Oleander.— 

The Oleander flowers best when rather under¬ 
potted. B>epotting, if necessary, should be 
done in spring ; but if the plant is already in a 
good-sized pot, repotting may not be necessary, 
as it is so easy to help the plant with liquid- 
manure, or a teaspoonful of Standen’s manure 
may be sprinkled on the surface and watered in 
just as the buds are growing. Loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, with an eighth part of 
sand to keep this open, will grow Oleanders well 
During the spring and summer water freely ; 
less water will be required in winter. During 
the short days I like to keep the soil in the 

S ots rather dry. I have had large old plants 
ower very well plunged out in a warm situation 
in the open air in summer.—E. H. 

-These are very easy to grow, provided 

sufficient heat can be afforded them at the time 
the flower-buds are forming and opening. 
Unless this is secured, they will seldom develop 
the flowers in a satisfactory manner, being 
very liable to drop their buds in a most tantalis¬ 
ing way. Grown on freely during spring and 
summer, being afforded open-air treatment, with 
plenty of water, during July and,September, and 
the tips of growth removed and struck in a 
stove temperature as soon as the flower-spikes 
are forming, Nerium Oleander forms one of 
the most pleasing subjects it is possible to have. 
They will emit roots freely, and support the 
flowers sufficiently, while the increase of tem¬ 
perature is just what they want at that time, and 
you will also keep your plants in a dwarfer and 
more serviceable condition.—P. U. 

1070.— Stephanotis floribunda. —The 
fact of the plants being allowed to make an 
immense quantity of wood is probably the cause 
of so few flowers being produced. The way to 
flower this plant well is to train the young 
growths at the distance of 8 inches or 9 inches 
from the glass, and they must not be crowded. 
When the plant is in growth slight shade is 
necessary ; but as soon as this is completed 
expose the entire plant to full sunlight. Keep 
rather dry at the roots in winter and every 
shoot wifi be crowded with flowers. The 
points of the growths should be stopped when 
too long.—J. D. E. 

1084. — Duration of Cactus-flowers. — The 
average duration of each flower is about three days, unless 
the plants bloom in the autumn, when they stand nearly 
twice as long. I had a grand show this spring.—A. O. 
Butles. 

-If the flowers on the plant remained 

in good condition for two days, it was quite an 
average time for them to keep in that state, 
so that you have no reason for complaint on 
that point. It is much to be regretted that 
nearly all the forms of Cactus possess this 
fleeting character in their flowers, and no kind 
of treatment will alter it; nor must you adopt 
the suggestion of giving the plants more 
water, or you will do them harm. It appears to 
me that your treatment cannot be improved 
upon except in the time of potting. March 
is a better time to do that work than October. 
—J. C. C. 

1062. —Pruning O&mellias. —Camellias 
should have what pruning is necessary as soon 
as flowering is over. As a rule, Camellias in 
pots do not require much pruning. I have cut 
armfuls of wood from plants growing with the 
roots in a good border. I was obliged to do so to 
keep them within bounds at all; Dut when the 
roots are confined in pots or tubs, scarcely any 
pruning is required. 1 had a large old plant of 
the Double White in a tub; it always occupied 
one position in a conservatory io ,it^ m too 
heavy to move. It boA^aftnulLy hunc rods of 


blossoms; but during the dozen or so of years I 
had to do with it, a knife was never used—it 
did not, in fact, require it, as the growth made 
was even and regular. The best time to repot 
Camellias that simply want shifting on is about 
the middle of August. They must be potted 
firmly. It is not absolutely necessary to place 
Camellias in the open air at all, though they are 
often placed outside in July for a couple of 
months without injury, and frequently with ad¬ 
vantage. They should have a shady position.— 
E. H. 

-The right time to cut back Camellias is 

when the flowers are removed in the spring. 
They will start to produce shootB from the cut 
portions, and make up good growths by the end 
of the season. If they have been pruned it would 
be better not to repot them until they have 
completed their growth. When they are not 
pruned in the spring (and, indeed, well-grown 
plants never need pruning), they may be re¬ 
potted at that time, but the end of summer is 
quite as good a time to repot them. Perhaps the 
plants do better out-of-doors during the summer. 
They should not be too much exposed to sun¬ 
shine, and must not lack a fair supply of water 
at the roots. Take them under glass again 
before the cold nights set in ; at that time cold 
rains drench the soil in the pots, and may 
cause some of the flower-buds to drop off.— 
J. D. E. 

1059. — Propagating Hydrangeas.— 

After the flowering season is over I cut off the 
tops of all the leggy shoots just below a joint, 
and insert them round the inside of a 5-inch 
pot in good light sandy soil; six or seven 
cuttings in a pot with one in the centre will be 
sufficient. Alter the first watering, to settle 
the earth firmly, water may be withheld until 
the earth is really dry. The pots of cuttings 
should be placed in a close warm-house facing 
north, or sheltered from the sun. In such a 
position I rarely fail to strike all the cuttings, 
which make nice little flowering plants for the 
following summer.—A. G. Butler. 

- I expect you have taken quite soft green 

shoots and have not kept them close enough. 
Such shoots luted as cuttings should have a little 
bottom-heat; indeed, all Hydrangea cuttings 
should have a little warmth. But I think it is 
better to wait till the young shoots are getting 
a bit firm before using them for cuttings, say 
about the end of July or first week in August. 
I struck several hundreds last summer, and 
shall probably root as many this, with a loss of 
less than three per cent. The cuttings were 
taken off when getting a little firm, dibbled 
singly into Bmall pots, and placed in the Cucum¬ 
ber-house, where it was close and shady. They 
must be kept moist. After roots are formed 
move to a light position. They would do 
equally well placed in a frame where there was 
a hot-bed with a little heat left from the spring 
work, the cuttings to be shaded from bright 
sunshine and kept fairly moist.—E. H. 

1057.— Cytisus not flowering freely. 

—If the plant is overpotted, not kept moist 
when in bud, and not potted up in good nourish¬ 
ing soil, it will not bloom freely. The plants 
which you buy from florists are grown in small 
pots, kept warm and highly fed, so that they 
are very floriferous ; but if they are placed in a 
cool greenhouse and the liquid food not sup¬ 
plied, they soon look worse than the most 
meagre of home-grown plants.—A. G. Butler. 

-Stood the plants in the open air, and get the wood 

well ripened, and they will flower well. Pinch or nip in 
all strong shoots that break away during the season of 
growth.—E. H. 

1067.— Pelargonium flowers turning 
brown. — I suspect that you stand your 
plants in saucers and the earth gets sodden and 
sour. If good sound soil is used in potting 
—fibrous loam, well decayed manure and a 
little sand, with plenty of crocks at the bottom 
of the pot—Pelargoniums ought to bloom 
properly; as they grow they may be cut in 
and shifted into 6-inch pots, and then if stood 
upon similar but inverted pots and encouraged 
twice a week with liquid-manure, you may 
succeed in getting specimen plants to be proud 
of.—A. G. Butler. 

- Watering the plants too often would 

cause the young rootlets to die off, and this 
would doubtless have some effect upon the flowers, 
but it would scarcely cause the petals to become 
brown as soon as they opened. Overdoses of 


liquid-manure might have that effect. But what 
will cause them to turn brown sooner than any¬ 
thing else is exposing them to too much sunshine. 
In fact, the sun would do the mischief in half an 
hour.—J. D. E. 

1058.— Treatment of Gloxinias.— 
Taking off the first flower-bud or two makes 
very little difference in the quantity or quality 
of the flowers produced. My own plants are 
now a mass of bloom; in fact, in some instances 
the upright flowered varieties have the blooms 
too closely placed together, but none were cut 
off at their first opening, either as flowers or 
buds. When the early flowers show signs of 
decay, cut them off, as the formation of seed- 
pods would weaken the plants.—J..D. E. 

-If you want all the flowers expanded at onoe, by all 

means pick off any buds that push up before the majority. 
There can be no possible objection to doing so, and it wul 
tend to render the rest somewhat finer.—B. C. R. 

1054.— Pancratiums flowering.— As a 
rule, these plants will flower only once a year, 
and the way to encourage them to do so well is 
to give them a good season’s growth, and a 
corresponding resting period. When they are 
at rest the soil should be allowed to get dry, 
and the plants be kept in a much cooler tem¬ 
perature than that in which they made their 
growth. They will suffer, however, if kept 
too cool in the winter. They must not be over¬ 
potted ; it is better to err the other way.— 
J. D. E. 

1072.— Treatment of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums and Fuchsias. —There is no neces¬ 
sity at all to stand Zonals in or on moist Cocoa- 
nut-fibre at this or any time of year. During 
the summer they succeed best standing on a 
solid bed of ashes, which the daily watering 
keeps in a good moist condition. The plants 
must have plenty of air, and in fine weather the 
front or side ventilators, as well as those in the 
roof, should be opened. I expect ** W. H.’s ” 
plants get too much moisture and not enough 
air, hence the leaves are “ soft ” and soon fade 
or turn yellow. Fuchsias enjoy a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and do not require quite such a free 
admission of air; but when kept close the 
plants do not possess nearly the substance of 
those that have been grown under more natural 
conditions.—B. C. R. 

1075.— Incubator in a greenhouse — 

There is no doubt but that the heat from the 
incubator would increase the temperature of the 
greenhouse, but not to an injurious extent if 
you ventilated the house accordingly. A good 
deal, however, depends on the kind of plants 
you wish to cultivate in the greenhouse, and 
whether any fumes will be given off from the 
lamp used to give the warmth to the incubator. 
If the air of the house is kept free from injurious 
fumes during the winter you may grow Persian 
Cyclamens, Zonal Pelargoniums, Chinese Primu¬ 
las, and Winter-flowering Begonias. After 
Christmas you might introduce a few Hya¬ 
cinths and other early-flowering bulbs.— 
J. C. C. 

1074.— Eucharis not flowering.— This 
plant does not like being disturbed at the roots. 
Probably the reason they have not flowered is 
owing to their being repotted and pulling the 
bulbs to pieces at the same time. The roots get 
broken, and unless great care is taken in water¬ 
ing them afterwards, many of them die, others 
are partly decayed, and the whole collection is 
upset. I should grow them in a warm tempera¬ 
ture and moist atmosphere, being careful not 
to water any of them until they really need it. 
Shade also from sunshine. The leaves are very 
liable to be attacked by the mealy-bug, and 
this pest must be kept off by frequently spong¬ 
ing. You cannot blame the gardener, as the 
Deist of cultivators might have got into the same 
dilemma.—J. D. E. 

1046.— Setting a coil boiler. —First 
construct the ash-pit, which should be at least 
9 inches deep and as much in width, or more if 
for a large affair, with a good body of brickwork 
at each side and at the back, to support the 
work above. Next put down your fire bars— 
those cast in one piece, such as are used for an 
ordinary copper furnace will do very well for 
any but a very large coil—allowing for 12 inches 
of brickwork in front of, and, indeed, all round 
the bars. Now put on one course above the 
bars, leaving a circular (octagonal or even 
hexagonal wul do) opening in the centre, over the 
bars, very little larger than the inside of the 
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bottom turn of the coil. In this course I like to 
put a small door, or a loose brick will do, 
through which to poke the fire and clear the 
bars when necessary. Now set the coil in place 
and surround it with 6-inch brickwork, allow¬ 
ing a space of 1^ inches or 2 inches (according 
to size) between the outside of coil and inside of 
brickwork. I usually lay the bricks endwise on 
to the fire, tapering each one slightly by cutting 
away an inch or so from each corner, and as 
each course is finished filling in the V“ 
shaped spaces outside with pieces of brick 
and mortar, mixed with a little cement. 
Taper inwards slightly all the way up, 
following the outline of the coil as nearly as 
possible, but keeping always 1£ inches or 
2 inches away. In order to secure a nice smooth 
face the bricks should be tilted a little, the 
inner ends kept rather lower than the outer 
ones. When the top is reached put on a course 
with an opening the same size as the inside of top 
of coil, and in the next one (very slightly smaller) 
arrange the opening into chimney. A furnace 
for a 10-inch or 12-inch coil may be finished off 
with one more courses, the opening being closed 
with a circular lid or feeding-door and seat, but 
a smaller coil ought to have an extended top 
feeder. A small-sized chimney-pot, about 2 feet 


tubers by the end of the season. When the leaves become 
yellow dry them off, and plant out in the early spring 
months.—J. D. E. 

- By all means plant out the seedlings at 

once, but the ground should be well prepared, 
by being dug over and all hard lumps of soil 
broken up fine, and manured if necessary. If 
you treat the young plants liberally they will 
flower next spring, il tney do notin the autumn. 
You had better shade the plants after they are 
set out, and keep the soil moist about the roots. 
You were wise in raising the seedlings in a pan. 
Since I have given up raising the seedlings in 
pans in a cool-nouse I am not nearly so successful 
in securing early and strong plants. I sowed 
last March in the open, and I can hardly see 
the plants now.—J. C. C. 

1006.— Treatment of Canterbury 

Bells. —These are not perennials, and if the 
seed packets Btated them to be so such informa¬ 
tion is erroneous. Sometimes a plant after 
flowering lives to another year. Those that do 
so are usually very strong, with great tufts of 
shoots, all of which do not flower, and, conse- 
uently, survive till another season, when they 
ower and die. The only way to always have 
jlenty of these lovely flowers is to raise a batch 
from seed each year, which may be sown at any 


Group of Ramondia 

high, makes a capital one, as the taper is just 
enough to prevent the fuel sticking. The lid 
must l>e fixed on top, of course.—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 
Ramondia pyrenaica. 

In reply to “J. R.” and 14 Surrey ite,” the 
annexed illustration showB a luxuriant group 
of the pretty Pyrenean Ramondia before flower¬ 
ing, growing on a rather steep, rocky peat-bank 
in a Surrey garden. The spot is also shady and 
moist; in short, the conditions under which the 
plant is here growing clearly resemble those of 
its native habitat in the Pyrenean Alps, where it 
is usually found in the crevices of steeply- 
pitched rocks facing the north. Although the 
Ramondia is not fastidious as to its likes and 
dislikes, it has a decided preference for partial 
shade, which renders the spot in which it grows 
oool and moist in summer, and of all soils it 
delights moat in a peaty mixture. It can be 
grown in a sunny spot, and we have seen 
good specimens of it under such conditions ; but 
the leaves are apt to become browned, and we 
have also seen it planted on the margin of a shrub¬ 
bery a good deal exposed. This is a plant that 
should find a place in every garden where a cool, 
shady spot could be found for it, and it can be 
obtained cheaply. When crowded with the 
pretty deep-mauve flowers a colony of Ramondia 
is one of the prettiest sights in the garden. 

lOflw—Seedling AnaSnohe*,— tbejfo[in®j>IanU 
are rath er crowded in the Meed-n|n K w uld>b ; yoetter to 
prick them out about 2 in. apart* they will thiu ram small 


pyrenaica in a rock garden. 

time in the months of April, May, and June in 
the open air in a bed or border of light, fine soil. 
If they come up too thickly they Bhould be pricked 
out when large enough into nursery-beds, and 
encouraged to grow strongly. If otherwise they 
may be left till autumn, and then transplanted 
to the positions where they are to flower.—A. H. 

1053.— Size of a lawn-tennis ground. 
—I have just laid down a lawn-tennis ground 
90 feet long and 50 feet wide, and I don’t think 
any tennis-ground should be smaller than this, 
though the actual court is only 78 feet long by 
36 feet. To keep a lawn-tennis ground in good 
order the roller must be used Frequently, not 
only in summer but in winter also, and the 
mowing-machine at least once a week. It will 
be a great help if in dry weather the lawn can 
be frequently watered. It keeps the turf elastic 
and fresh. Where the water is laid on this will 
be an easy matter with the hose.—E. H. 

1052. — Gladiolus The Bride. — This 
Gladiolus flowers early, and should be planted 
not later than the first week in March. In cold, 
damp soil it will be better to lift them when the 
bulbs are ripe ; but they will be quite safe in the 
ground in well-drained positions, though even 
then they should be lifted occasionally to open 
out the bulbs. When grown in pots they should 
be potted in November, and plunged in Cocoa- 
fibre for a few weeks, and afterwards taken into 
the greenhouse.—E. H. 

- This is a garden variety said to have 

been raised by crossing G. cardinalis, and G. 
tristis. This cross produced G. Colvillei, a 
variety with reddish-purple flowers, and 44 The 
Bride ” is a white variety of this cross ; it is 
also known as G. Colvillei alba. The bulbs 


should be planted in the autumn, but in wet 
soils they die during winter, especially if the 
soil is rather heavy. In dry sandy soils they 
will establish themselves, and may remain in 
the same position year after year ; but where 
they do not stand the winter well, plant half-a- 
dozen bulbs or so in a 6-inch pot, and plunge 
it over the rim in a garden frame all the 
winter, and plant them out where they are to 
flower in April; they flower out-of-doors in June. 
It is an excellent plant for forcing, and may be 
had in flower as early as March.—J. D. E. 

10<13. — Hardy Gladioli. - The variety of 

Gladiolus was probably a varden form of G. Colvillei 
They are comparatively hardy in tonic toils, but in heavy 
ground the}' ire likely to die out during the winter. Some 
cultural information is given under No. 1062.—J. D. E. 

Llbertla grandlflora.— I read in GAaDK.xi.xo 
lately that this was delicate and difficult to grow. I not 
only find it easy to grow, but it seeds so as to become u 
weed here; in* foot, everything nearly seeds. When In 
flower it is almost as lovely as am Orchid.—N orth Bkrwkk. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM AMCENUM. 

Having to name two species of Dendrobes 
for “ H. B. W.,” and these being very beautiful 
ones, I feel that! may say a few words about them 
as they are kinds that serve to keep the 
merits of the genus before us, and pro¬ 
long the beauties of the Orchid-flowering 
season. The first is the one named above 
and it yields a fragrance resembling that 
of Violets. It is by no means a new 
species, having been discovered by Dr. 
Wallich in Northern India upwards of 
sixty years ago, but I do not recollect 
seeing or knowing of it being in cultiva¬ 
tion more than some seventeen or eigh¬ 
teen years ago, when I saw this beautifu 
plant growing with Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, 
and its flowers were emitting quite a 
powerful odour of Violets. I was told 
by that gentleman that it came from the 
Himalaya district at an elevation of 
some 5,000 feet or more, where the at¬ 
mosphere was cool all the season, aiul 
that frequently in the cool season the 
plants were very near getting frost upon 
them. Now, although this would seem 
to be a very low temperature for a Den- 
drobe, I cannot recommend 44 H. B. W.” 
or anyone of my readers to grow this 
with their Odontogloasums. As soon os 
the flowers are past, or even before that 
time, see that the plants are properly 
suited in respect to drainage and soil ; of 
the latter do not overload the roots, but 
let everything be sweet, fresh, and 
sound about them and hang them up in a 
good warm stove, and with a good amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, and thus 
get a fair growth out of the plants ; and after 
the growths are made (and these will each reach 
Borne 2 feet in length), they may be taken out 
and placed in a dry, airy house, which will 
serve to fully ripen them, and cause the leaves 
to fall away, and, when this takes place, the 

S lants should be wintered cool aud dry; but 
o not keep them in the Odontoglossum- 
house, os this house usually has too moist 
an atmosphere during the winter season. The 
flowers usually come in pairs and in threes, 
the sepals and petals are waxy-white, tipped 
with violet-purple, and the lip is of the same 
colour, with the addition of the velvety-yellow 
at the base. These flowers, in addition to their 
bright colours, yield as before said a powerful 
fragrance resemuling the odour of Violets. This 
species is just the one that the amateurs should 
set to work about getting, as it makes its growth 
in the summer-time, when strong heat is easily 
maintained, and it may be wintered cool and 
dry and this may be done with little trouble. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM CRY8TALL1NUM. 

This is the second species of Dendrobe which I 
have had from “ H. B. W.” for a name. It 
comes, however, from a different part of India 
to Dendrobium amtenum, as it is found in the 
famous Eldorado for Dendrobiums — viz., 
Burm&h. I am not sure, but I think we are 
indebted to the Rev. C. Parish for its first dis¬ 
covery, and it appears to have first flowered in 
the Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ Nursery at 
Chelsea, but I, first saw .it in flower in Mr. 
Bull’s Nursery at Chelsea some eighteen years 
ago in the month of Jupfaj, The Den or j be grows 
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about Tonga in the Arr&can Mountains, and 
this place is also the home of the famous Cypri- 
pedium villoaum, with its large varnished 
flowers ; so this plant, like D. amoenum, does 
not require a great amount of heat in the winter 
months, although as this appears to be the natu¬ 
ral time of flowering, I advise its being placed in 
a warm stove to make its bulbs in good time, so 
that the plants may be moved when the bulbs 
are fully formed into an early vinery or some 
other airy house in which the sun is allowed to 
shine, so that the bulbs may be allowed to 
fully ripen and shed their leaves preparatory 
to their being wintered cool and dry. The 
plants may be treated just in the same manner 
as I have recommended for D. amumum, to 
which it will form a beautiful companion plant. 
Ido not,however, look uponD. crystallinum with 
as much favour as D. amoenum, for independent of 
its not being as prettily coloured, its flowersdonot 
yield the delicious and fragrant perfume which 
i). anruenum does, but the blossoms are larger 
and mostly produced in pairs ; the sepals and 
petals are spreading, waxy-white, tipped with 
pink or soft rose ; the lip is large, rich yellow, 
at the base velvety, outside of which is a zone 
of white. It flowers on the stems, which are 
leafless, but as the young growth has begun 
before it comes into flower its old leaves are 
not missed. Now, these are two species 
which are late flowerers, and being easily man¬ 
aged by all growers, I would recommend them 
to their attention, and if they thke up with 
these two species as “ H. B. W.” has, they will 
be as equally pleased with the result, and I 
hope he will be successful in bringing them 
into flower next season. The few remarks 
made at the end of his letter do not induce me 
to believe that he has been in possession of 
these Dendrobiums long. 

Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSH ft WINDOW QARDBNINQ. 


1015. — Clematis and Vines on a 
verandah. —The Clematis, if well*trained 
during the summer, should not be severely cut 
in autumn, as it is risky to do so on account of 
exposing it to the frost, unless it is of a very 
hardy variety. The best time to cut it back is 
in the early spring, directly leaf-buds appear on 
it, when each spray can be pruned to a strong 
shoot, which will quickly grow again and cover 
the verandah. Careless profusion is apt to re¬ 
sult in a half-dead, untidy mass of twigs, not 
beautiful in reality, if so in theory, and 
all garden plants should receive some sort 
of annual training—at least, if they are to look 
in harmony with the rest. The Vines drop 
their leaves in autumn, and will shoot out much 
more strongly in spring if cut back pretty 
severely soon after Christmas, when the sap has 
gone back. If pruned before the plant is quite 
dormant it “ bleeds,” and is much injured ; but 
if left entirely uncut the foliage next season will 
be very poor, and the whole plant will be 
worthless. “ Alba ” does not apparently ex¬ 
pect to have any Grapes on them, but this 
might be possible if trained under a glass veran- 
dan ; it would, however, be necessary to make 
a ventilating place at the upper part of the 
verandah, either by removing a small pane of 
glass or otherwise. A “Buckland Sweetwater” 
Vine might do well here, but not on the “ care¬ 
less profusion ” plan—*.e., if a profusion of fruit 
is desired. Particulars of culture can be found 
in Gardening, or will be given in detail, if 
desired.—J. L. R. 


998.— Clematis for a house wall. 

The best Clematis of all for covering a w< 
rapidly with exquisite star-like blossoms is t 
old white Clematis montana, which is also mo 
liardy than the rest. The purple C. Jackma 
is also very suitable and extremely handsom 
It flowers in July, coming in after the C. mo 
tana has finished blossoming. Both should 1 
planted, and if bought in pots now can be car 
fully placed in position (out of the pots) at ai 
time; but they will need a careful supply 
water, and some good soil to start in. The ei 
of September is a good time to plant, coverii 
the surface of the soil for a foot around ea< 
plant with a mulch of stable-manure, 
will protect the Toots from the frost, j 
them start strongly nexf'i ' 

Digitize a 1 



RUIiBS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gaud using/ re<5 of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
3 ardkiting, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
*he paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
weU be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
thould mention the number in which they appeared. 


1101-— -Bottling Green Peas.— I should be much 
obliged by someone informing me of the best way to bottle 
Green Peas?—Si belli. 

1102. — I«oquat from seed.—I have reoeived some 
Loquat seed from Australia. I shall be glad of information 
as to when to sow and how to treat it ?—H. Blackburn. 

1103. —Cutting a Privet-hedge.-I have a Privet- 
hedge in my garden. Would it be right to cut it now, or 
is there a certain time at which this should be done ?— 
Milo. 

no*.— Plants for winter-flowering.— Would 
someone kindly state what plants would be best to buy 
now for winter flowering in cold and hot-houses?—L. J., 

Essex. 

1105.— Climbing Roses.— Would “ J. O. C.” kindly 
state the names of some Climbing Roses, and the colour 
of the flowers for a wall facing west ? Locality, Derby.— 
Organist. 

1100. -Preserving fruits for winter.— Reliable 
recipe wanted for preserving for winter use the following 
fruits—Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, and Cur¬ 
rants.— Pin us. 

1107 —Pelargonium Aurore-boreale. —To what 
class of Pelargoniums does Aurore-boreale belong ? What 
other names are there in its class equal to it in size and 
habit ?— Alfred. 

nos.— Winter and spring vegetables.— Will 
someone please to state the best vegetables for winter and 
spring use that can be sown and planted from now on¬ 
wards?—L. Z., Essex. 

1109.— Uses of turf. —I intend taking the turf 
from a quarter of an acre. How oan I utilise it ? Would 
it do as a back to a lean-to house, and when is the best 
time to remove it ?— Fruit. 

1 11°.— Scaring birds.— Would anyone kindly tell 
me if the artificial hawk as advertised is of any use scaring 
birds, or mention any other method of keeping them oil 
fruit except by nets ?—C. J. H. 


nit.—Umbrella and Sago Palms. — I have 
received some seeds of these Palms from Australia. I 
shall be glad if Borne Palm lover will give me information 
as to how to grow these ? I have a cold-house which will 
be heated in winter.— H. Blackburn. 


iili.—ODHb 


T n n~n -— wv*.. duuuiu lie giou 

J. U. C. or anyone else would give me a few names < 
the best Strawberries now in cultivation, and the largest 
I have gotLaxton's Noble.— Oroanist. 


1113 .—Red-spider on Vines. — I have heard that 
Cayenne pepper oan be used on hot-water pipes like sul¬ 
phur to kill red-spider on Vines. Can anyone corroborate 
this, and tell me how to use it?—H amilton H. Hurnard. 

. lllL— Ranunculus bulbs, Ac.— Will these bulbs 
do to be left in the ground ail winter? Dahlias do, and 
come up year after year. How long does Anemone seed 
sown m the open ground take to flower ?— Mrs. L., North 
Berwick. 


1116.—Treatment of Auriculas.— My Auriculas, 
potted annually In sandy loam, leaf-mould, and old 
manure, are covered at the roots with a white dusty kind 
of matter. How am I to cleanse them and prevent it 
reappearing ?—II. Adamson. 

1116 — Unfruitful Pear-trees.— I have a splendid 
wall I ear-tree, and an Espalier-trained one on wires—a 
fine show of leaves, no blossoms, except on the wall one, 
and all these have fallen off. Will someone please let me 
know what I am to do ?—T. L. 


+ . aaou'WA ibUb Ml cLUCI UftTI 

tions. If the buds of Dahlias now coming into blc 
are out off will the plants be benefited and flower bel 
later on ? Also, is it advisable to take off some of the b 
on Carnations potted and planted out?— Lola. 

«2I 1S '^, re8erv1 ?? vegetables for wlnt 
Use. Will someone kindly give a reliable recipe for i 
serving the following vegetables for winter use—v 
Green Peas, Frenoh Beans, and Broad Beans ? Also kin 
state the time they should be picked ?— Pinus. 

im-ceiery and nitrate of soda.-i have so 
young Celery-plants Just starting to grow well. W1 
would be the right time to apply nitrate of soda to th< 
and in what quantities ? Should it be sown on the grou 
and then worked in ? The Celery is in rows.— Orqanis 1 


i " nos d earing. —i have a ve 

large White Heart ” Cherry-tree, which Btands sh elt er 
from north and east winds. It always blooms well, b 
never has any fruit on it. I should be very thankful 
•o™* 1 A ^ °° Uld K*™ rae advice how to make it bear? 


1121. — Picking Herbs. Ac-— Will anyone kindly 
supply Information as to the best time for picking, 
use and properties and part of plant used, and method of 
preparation of the following Herbs ?—Korehound, Rose¬ 
mary, Marjoram, Hyssop, Southernwood, Thyme, and 
Sweet Basil.— Pinus. 

1122. — Planting Asparagus.— I have an Aspara¬ 
gus-bed, which was made 10 years ago, and has always 
done well until now. This year at least one-third of the 
bed is bare. I presume the plants are dead. Will someone 
kindly say if it is too late to plant now ? If not, what aged 
plants would be best?—A. D., Petworth. 

1123. —A Metroslderos not flowering —Will 
someone kindly tell me why a Metrosideros that I have 
does not flower ? It is grown in the window of a room 
that is always kept at a good temperature. The plant 
would evidently grow to a good height if encouraged, but 
does not bloom at all. What should I do ?— VIolet. 

1124. — Taxation of a garden plot.— I have a 
quarter of an aore of land in a suburban parish, whioh I 
intend to keep as a fruit garden ; but ia a few years I hope 
to put a glass-house or two upon it. When shall 1 he 
liable for rates? The land has 40-feet frontage to a 
well-kept private road in a central position.— Fruit. 

1125. —A plague of earwigs:— I should be verv 
much obliged to anyone who could tell me the best pre¬ 
ventive and cure for a plague of earwigs ? They have not 
come yet, though they have infested this place in swarms 
for two summers. If anything could be done I should be 
thankful to know of it in time '—North Hertfordshire. 

1126. —Clematis lndivlsa lobata — I have planted 
this on the front of my house with a Soianum jasminoides. 
Will they stand the winter? “ Geraniums ” and Verbenas 
do unless it is exceptionally rainy. Amaryllis longifolia, 
Schizostyiis coccinea, Ixias, and such things, do well 
without any protection in winter.— Mrs. L., North Ber¬ 
wick. 

1127. — Disfigured Fern-fronds. — I have two 
Ferns—Hart'e-tongue and a Pteris—which seem very 
healthy, but just lately their fronds have been disfigured 
by a small insect, I suppose, which lodges between the two 
surfaces of the leaves and ends by eatiDg them into large 
holes. Will anyone kindly tell me what I oan do?— 
E. E. M. 

1128. —Growth In a fountain basin.—I have a 
fountain in my garden with large pond containing Water 
Lilies, but I get a considerable amount of green slimv, 
fungus-like growth on the sides of the basin. I am toid 
there is a snail called “ Scavenger ” which eats this away. 
Will someone kindly tell me if this is the case, and where 
such snails can be bought ?— Claremont, Charlton. 

H29.— Roses Relne Henrietta and W. A. 
Richardson.— These Roses in my greenhouse were 
planted outside in November lost. They were checked in 
some way, perhaps from the hot-water pipes, so that I 
have had no blooms, though the trees seem now to be 
doing well. Outside, just above the roots, there are some 
healthy-looking shoots. Should these be out off so as to 
allow the strength of the trees to go to the shoots inside ?— 
K. J. M. 

H30.— Treatment of fruit-trees.—I should he 
pleased if “ J. C. C.” or anyone else would give answer to 
the following: My fruit-trees have not much fruit on 
them, and some of them none, as it was a very bad time 
for setting. They are making wood very fast, some of them 
have shoots yard long already. They consist of Cherries, 
Pears, Apples, and Gooseberries. Should I take the tops 
off now and cut back in the autumn, or let them be ?— 
Organist. 

1131. — Older amongst fruit-trees.— Would it be 
wise to introduce Elder as a boundary to one side of a 
plot of land containing forty to fifty fruit-trees? I am 
afraid of the blight, which seems so abundant on Elders. 
Between the Elders and the nearest row of fruit-trees 
would be 25 feet of ground, covered with ordinary crops, 
and if it is safe to plant them, please say whether the 
variegated varieties bear berries os freely as the ordinary 
sort ?— Fruit. 

1132. — Training young fruit-trees— I have 
some young fruit-trees in my garden trained in the espa¬ 
lier system, and I find that one of the side eyes at where 1 
cut back the upright shoot of last year's growth—to make 
a side branch to train horizontally—turned out to be a 
fruit-bud, while the shoot in the other side is 8 inches or 
10 inches in length. I should be much obliged to anyone 
who would kindly let me know how to manage this if pos¬ 
sible in order to have my tree furnished with branches for 
training on both sides ?— H. 

1138.—” American Blight " on Apple-trees.— 
I have twenty Espalit r Apple-trees, trained on wire. Last 
year the "American Blight” made its appearanoe, and 
this year I find about five trees are badly affected. In the 
winter they were syringed with soft-soap and paraffin, 
and during the last month I have repeatedly gone over 
them, and any ” Blight ” visible I have well Boaked with 

g araflin-oil on a brush. Seeing the trees that are blighed 
ave little or no fruit, had I better have them removed 
and new ones planted when the proper time arrives, or 
should I give them another year’s triad ?—T. L. 

1134.— Bedding out. — Having read with gnat 
interest in Gardening, June 26th, a note from “ J. G. H.” 
on the subject of bedding out, 1 shall be much obliged if 
he will tell me with w’hat plants to fill my beds under the 
mixed system in the autumn, and also when these said 
plants should be put in ? At present the beds have stiff 
rows of ” Geraniums " in them, which are not very suc¬ 
cessful, and I quite agree with “ J. G. H." that in a small 
garden they cause waste of time and space. I should like 
to get rid of “Geraniums,” and have the beds filled with 
various kinds of flowers as soon as possible.—L. T. B. 

1135.— Rose In a greenhouse.— I have a White 
Rose in a greenhouse, with the roots outside in a border 
facing west. I do not know the name of it. The flowers 
grow in dusters, but last year there was only one duster 
on it, this year only four. It is growing and throwing 
out new shoots at an enormous rate. The same ooourred 
last year, but no bloom beyond what I have mentioned. 

I entered into possession of the house last spring twelve- 
months, and I have been told that the summer previous it 
had been cut severdy back. Can this have anything to 
do with it not flowering ? Would anyone kindly say what 
I should do to it now ?— Milo. 
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1136. —Unhealthy Elm-trees- —Ihaveseveral Elm- 
trees in my garden, and now and then the leaves of a 
whole branch wither and die away, and the branoh hw to 
be cut off. Within the last few days a whole tree has 
withered like this, and I am afraid it will have to be cut 
down. This appears to be caused by a sort of red fungus 
(or the branch appears as though it had been splashed with 
red paint), which always kills the branoh soon after its 
appearance. I have asked many of our local gardeners 
how to treat it, but have not yet found an efficient 
remedy. As I fear I shall be losing ail my trees through 
it soon, I should be glad if anyone would kindly suggest an 
effectual remedy ?— W. J. Smith. 

U37.— Apparatus for cleansing 1 trees from 
Insects. —I hear there is a light apparatus successfully 
used in California or the United States for cleansing trees 
from insects very effectually. It has been described to 
me as follows : “ Consisting of a tank holding twenty or 
thirty gallons, with small double-action force-pump to 
force a solution of caustic soda through hose with sprays 
or fine jets, the hose coils and uncoils on a reel fixed to 
the tank, and underneath the tank is a small heater to 
keep the temperature of the contents at 130 degs. Fahren¬ 
heit.” I trust this explanation will enable someone to 
enlighten me more as to the machine and where one can 
be procured ?— J. Compton Mbrrywbathbr. 

1138. — Layering Carnations. — Will someone 
kindly inform me w'hether there is such a thing as layer¬ 
ing Carnations too early ? 1 have already layered several 
varieties, such as Annie Douglas, Almira, Mrs. Muir, Mis. 
Frank Watts, Terra-cotta, Mary Morris, Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole, Countess of Paris, Quoen of Hearts, Alfred Gray, 
Nora, &c. I have been told by a local grower to layer 
them as soon as the “ grass” is sufficiently strong for that 
purpose. I have also been told by another person that 
the latter end of July or beginning of August is the best 
time. Have I done right or wrong ? I am anxious to have 
a good stock of strong healthy plants for next season. 
Must I continue to layer them as soon as the “ grass ” is 
strong enough, or must I wait until the end of July ?— 
A. P. 

1139. —Treatment of young Peach-trees In 
tubs.— I have some young Peach-trees growing in tubs in 
a cool Peach-house. I should be very much obliged to 
anyone if they would let me know when should I pinch 
back the young shoots to three or four leaves ? Should I 
pinch in all the shoots when the third or fourth leaf is 
formed, or should I defer Dinching until the end of the 
summer? 1 was under the impression that the young 
shoots should be only thinned out during the summer, and 
those left on grow at full length all the summer to be 
topped after the fall of the leaf or early next spring. 
Should I take the trees out of the house at any time to 
ripen the young growths? If so, where and when should 
I bring them in again ? Also, when should 1 replant them 
in fresh soil in the tubs?—H. 


1140. —Growing Rhubarb.—I should be much 
obliged to anyone who would give me some hints on the 
prope r cultivation of Rhubarb ? Mine is always very small 
—I never can grow a good thick stick, although I give it 
any amount of manure. A friend of mine tola roe that I 
should dig up my Rhubarb in the autumn after the leaves 
die down, and leave it on the top of the Boil for a week or 
more. Then dig a deep hole and put a barrowful of 
manure in the bottom and a little soil over that, then put 
in my Rhubarb, and have the crowns 6 inches under 
the level of the bed or border. I would like to know if 
this is a good advice to follow? Also, which aspect is 
best ? My friend says a north, east, or west is better than 
a south aspeot. I would also like to know the name of 
some early large red varietv? I have been told that 
Mitchell’s Early Albert and Linneus are the best. Is this 
so?—H. 

1141. —Tomatoes not swelling their fruit — 

I am experiencing a little diflioulty in growing Tomatoes, 
and should like some advice respecting them ? In the first 
place I may say the plants look very fine and healthy, and 
they also have plenty of flowers ; but where I am behind 
others is in getting fruit. How is it the fruit does not set 
and progress more rapidly ? I give them plenty of air, 
and also keep the house, which is wholly devoted to them, 
well moistened. One gardener has advised me that there 
are too many leaves on the plants, and that I ought to 
pull some off from underneath the bunches of fruit directly 
the latter appear to set. whilst another gardener says it is 
a bad plan to rob the plants of any leaves. Which is cor¬ 
rect? I keep the laterals well pinched back, but the main 
stem, of oourse, makes all the headway it can. I have 
fed them with some Clay’s Fertiliser as soon as the 
fruit bunches show signs of setting. It is tantalising to 
me to see the plants look healthy, flower well, and appear 
to set all right, but the fruit does not come on except in a 
most laggard way. I have fifty plants, and not half-a- 
dozen Tomatoes much larger than a Walnut, whilst others 
I know have plenty of fruit from plants set out later than 
mine; in faot, in one or two houses round here ripe fruit 
has been gathered. I do not fire at night excepting 
when it is cold.— Wood. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are waited to give further 
ansiaers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 


1142.— Aerld68 orispum (J. Crispin ),—This is the 
name of the Orchid you send, and a very good variety of 
it, too. You would appear to grow this plant all right, 
and this no doubt owing to the improved method of 
supplying moisture to the atmosphere.—M. B. 

, — Treatment of Vegetable Marrows 

(I. M .).—Thin out Vegetable Marrows sufficiently, not 
allowing them to get too much crowded, and, if the situa¬ 
tion be at all exposed, secure the shoots with pegs, so that 
they will not be blown about by the wind. See that they 
are well supplied with water. If they want this the plants 
will not bear until the end of the season. 


1144.— Sowing Endive (E. S. B.).— Make a sowing 
now of the Batavian Endive, and also of the Green Curled ; 
these will come in as an autumn supply, as the plants from 
this sowing will not be so liable to run to seed as those 
sown earlier. Do not put the seeds in too thickly. -*> 
nearly all of them will vegetate and the seedlinj 
so liable as many others to suffer from the 
at insects.^, j g jtizetl by (jQ 



1145.— Iberis correeafolia (J. Winter).— This is the 
name of the plant, and I have no wonder that it is getting 
over now. I cannot give you its native oountry, for I do 
not think It has any other but the one it is occupying with 
you, being a supposed garden hybrid. It is an invaluable 

{ riant for spring flowering, very free in growth, and readily 
ncreased fay cuttings, and producing large oorymbs of 
pure-white flowers.— J. J. 

1146.— Layering Strawberries (B. T. R.).— Yes, 
pieces of turf, each 2 in. thick, and of such a size as toadmit 
of their being conveniently put into 5-inch pots, if sunk in 
the ground just deep enough to allow them to be covered, 
and the runners finally pegged down firmly in the centre, 
will be found an expeditious mode of obtaining fine 
healthv plants for forcing. If the turf be dry it should be 
soaked in a tub of water before it is used. 

1147.— Cottager’s Kale {Brassiea).— Certainly you 
cannot do better than plant a good space of open ground 
now with Cottager’s Kale. This is a most excellent vege¬ 
table, and so hardy that it will stand safely through a very 
severe winter. It is much better to have a good breadth 
of it than to grow several varieties of other Greens that are 
not equal to it in any way. Give the plants 20-inch space 
in the rows, and allow as much space between each row. 

1148. -Primula latifolia (J. Giles).- This is a 
beautiful fragrant plant sent me by a friend travelling in 
the Pyrenees. It bears some fifteen flowers in the truss on 
a stem about 8 inches long. They are deep-purple, 
almost violet, in oolour. It is a Primrose which should be 
grown amongst our choicest rook plants. There are many 
choice things to be found on these mountains which 
growers of alpities should encourage. This is a veritable 
beauty.—J. J. 

1149. — Unsatisfactory India-rubber-plant 

(G. 11.).— We think that most probably the India-rubber- 
plant has become so root-bound that it can make no pro¬ 
gress. This can be ascertained by turning the plant out 
of the pot and examining the condition of the roots ; if 
found to be in a perfectly hard mass loosen them as far as 
posaible ? and repot into a larger not, using fresh turfy 
loam, with which is put a little well-decayed manure and 
some sharp white sand. 

1150.— Asparagus going to seed {A. G. S.\— 
Seed-bearing severely taxes the energies of any plant, 
although all are not alike affected by it; but it is a waste 
of strength to allow anything to seed when the product is 
useless or not required. For this reason Asparagus should 
have the seeds stripped off as soon as they are large 
enough to take hold of. Do not allow them to get large 
or fully grown before they are token off, for in that case 
the injury they do is complete. 

1151.— Treatment of Cucumbers (F. 0. T.).— 
Cucumbers that have been bearing from the commence¬ 
ment of the season and are now falling off a little should 
have some of their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh 
soil added to the surface of the bed. In this the shoots 
will strike root from the joints where required by pegging 
them down. If the plants are clear of insects, and are 
thus treated and well managed otherwise, they will again 
push out growth and fruit freely. 

1152.— Trees and shrubs (S. T. B.).— Privet, Haw- 
thorn, Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be pruned 
with the knife; but where they are not in conspicuous 
positions that operation may be done with the shears. 
Evergreen shrubs and even choice Conifers may be 
cut into shape with a knife now if required. From Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Magnolias, Azaleas, and other similar things, the 
beauty of which is over, the old flowers should be removed, 
and where time can be spared the seed-pods should also 
he picked off. 

1153. — M6GOnop8iS cambrlca (Hugh Roberts).— 
This gentleman sends me what were, I have no doubt, 
some very fine examples of the Welsh Poppy. It is a 
beautiful plant, that we in the heart of the oountry should 
foster more than we do. One seldom sees its large yellow 
Poppy-like flowers in our gardens. I have usually to go 
to a friend’s garden to see it, and he annually renews 
it by bringing some wild seed from its native home. I 
think it is a great pity we do not more frequently see it 
in our gardens.—M. B. 

1154.— Asphalting walks {Pathfinder).— The fol¬ 
lowing is a good, simple, and cheap way of asphalting 
walks : Have the foundation levelled, put on it a coat of 
coal tar, and sift some road sand or oo&l-ashes over it 
thickly. When dry put on another coat of tar, and sifted 
ashes or sand, and so on until a sufficient substance has 
been given, or say until four coats have been accumulated. 
The work should be done when the weather and the 
materials are dry, and the roller should be used over the 
sand to level and firm the surface. 

1155 .— WInter-blooming Orchids (E. Roberts). 
—This gentleman says he has the plants growing nicely. 
Well, keep them on in that condition. Give an abundance 
of water, V>ut it should be given judiciously, and the plants 
should not be made aquatics ot although I say give w’ater 
in abundance. See that the drainage is in thorough work¬ 
ing order, and that what you give the plant passes away 
quickly, and that the stages and the surroundings of the 
plants are moist, so that the air is kept in a genial state. 
This is all I can tell you in answer to your very general 
question.—M. B. 

1156.— Cattleya Schroder® {T. Johnson).—This 
is the name of the Cattleya, and although late I do not 
think your plant is singular in this respect, for just before 
receiving the flower f was shown one by a friend, and 
since then I have seen another; but I must admit it is very 
late in the season to have it flowering. It is called a variety 
of C. Triame by the majority of Orchid growers, but I 
look upon it as a distinct type of labiata, quite as much so 
as Trianas and Moesiaa. The flower you send is soft rosy-lilac 
in oolour, and it is richly scented like Hawthorn or May- 
blossom.— M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
ent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editor of GA&DBiane Illub- 
tratxd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants— G. Elmes.—!, Orchis maculata; 

2, Appears to be Oystopteris bulbifera.-C. Grimshaw. 

—1, Tricbomanes radicans (the Klllafney Fern); 2, Hyme* 


nophyllum Tunbridgense; 3, Hymenophyllum scabrum. 

- G. Waters. —Woodruff (Asperula odorata).- H. ■ 

Johnstone.— Your Petunia flowers are very good; name 

them what you like, we cannot do so.- Charles Dixon. 

—The North American Side Saddle-plant (Sarraoenia 

purpurea).- H. Bateman. —1, Drosera rotundifolia; 

2, Ohrysoeplenium alternifolium.- Clare.—1, Alonsoa 

myrtifolia; 2, Not recognised.- C. M. M., Paignton, 

S. Devon.— The numbers had unfortunately become de¬ 
tached, and, therefore, we cannot name them. Please send 

again, and secure numbers and pack firmly.- G. F. 

Rose.— Roses: 1, Fallen to pieces ; 2, Aim6e Vibert. We 

do not, as a rule, name Roses.- J. Jones. —Double Drop- 

wort (Spiraa Filipendula fl.-pl.).- Arundell. —1, Ptera 

argyroneura ; 2, Adiantum peaatum ; 8, Pteris scaberula. 

- E. A Hitchens.—Rase Marie Van Houtte.- M. A. 

Maelay.— We cannot undertake to name Pansies.— —J. 

Silver. — Phaiusgrandifoliua.- A.M.C. — Diplacus (Mimu- 

lus) glutinosus.- Amateur. —A’ Sedum apparently, but 

being packed in a letter it was all smashed to pieces- 

W. Hogarth.— Acer species apparently. We should like 

to see a branch again later in the season.- Rev. J. B. 

Mackenzie.—!, Lonicera species. We should like to see a 

fresher specimen ; 2, Spiraea prunifolia.- H. H.—l, 

Phlomis frutioosa; 2, Prunus Pad us (Bird Cherry); 3, 

Scrophularia nodosa variegata.- H. Brown.—1, Send 

fresher specimen ; 2, A Lychnis apparently, send fresher 
specimen ; 3,CEnothera taraxacifolia ; 4,Geranium palustre ; 

5, Malva moschata.- C. S .—Thalictrum adiantifolium. 

Cannot name plant in bud.- Margaret , Wallington. —1, 

Cytisus species ; 2, Dogwood (Cornus mascula).- E. B. 

Gill.— !, May be an Erigeron, but specimen a very poor 
one; 2, May be a Pyrethrum, but specimen not 

good enough to identify.- J. V. —1, Thuja Lobbi; 

2, Lilium umbellatum; 3, Celandine (Chehdonium majus); 
4, Antirrhinum Asarina; 5, Viburnum species apparently, 
but specimen was out of flower; 6, Philadelphus grand)- 
floras.- F. M. Dixon.— A Hibiscus apparently, but blos¬ 

soms decayed through wet packing. Vectis.— Flowers 

had all fallen to pieces.- W. B.— Not Mardchal Niel, but 

Gloire de Dijon Rose. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

C. N. A.— We do not understand the query about Straw¬ 
berries. Does it refer to runners? Please repeat the 

question in a clearer form.- F. R. S. —We know of no 

book that will help you. The best thing to do is to read 
Gardknino regularly and attentively, and send on any 

queries that you like.- Amateur. —Apply to Mr. G. S. 

Saunders, 20, Dent’s-road, Wandsworth-common, London, 

S.W.- Alfred.— Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell to Son, 

Swanley, Kent.- A Lively Company.— Your suggestion 

will be duly considered.- H. O., Wood Lawn, Worcester. 

—Please write about the dogs to the editor of Farm and 

Home, published at this office.- Sylph. —The Rose-buds 

were, we think, no doubt disfigured by the cold winds and 
nights of May. Probably they will come all right at the 

Becond flowering. Please write again about them.- 

Millfield. —The twig of the tree sent was in such bad con¬ 
dition—almost rotten, in faot—that we can tell you noth¬ 
ing about it, or the cause of the mischief. Please state 
particulars as to soil, age of tree, tic. ? Not a word is said 

about this.- W. J. T.— The Onions are attacked with 

the maggot of the Onion-fly. See notes in Gardknino, 

July 2nd, page 286.- Q. L., Glo’ster.—See note on mil. 

dew, in Gardknino, June 4th, page 188.- D. G. Hunt¬ 

ing, Loddon, Norwich.— The Strawberry sent was unfor. 
tunately smashed to atoms, so we cau give no opinion as 

to its merits.- L. A. S., Uppingham.— The Mignonette 

is affected with a species of “ canker,” to which it is some- 
times very liable, and we know of no reliable remedy for 
this. If the ground is dressed over with soot before sow. 
ing the seed early in spring it is a good plan. 


BHHS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Although most experienced Bee-keepers per¬ 
form all operations without the protection of 
either veil or gloves it is not wise tor the begin¬ 
ner to go amongst his Bees without having at 
least the face protected, as being safe from the 
possibility of being stung insures coolness and 
confidence, qualities essential to the successful 
performance of all operations, in the apiary. A 
Bee-veil can be made of coarse net, about one 
yard by 18 inches, the ends fastened together, 
and a piece of elastic inserted in a hem round 
the top ; this will fit round the crown of the 
hat, the lower part being tucked inside the coat at 
the neck. The rim of the hat will keep the 
veil from the face, and immunity from stings be 
secured. A better kind of veil can be obtained 
of dealers in Bee-keepers’ requisites, made of 
finely-woven wire in lieu of net, which cannot 
be blown against the face in windy weather, and 
does not hinder the sight or confine the breath. 
When the Bees are in full work, and honey is 
plentiful in the fields, and the Bee-keeper has 
obtained experience and courage, the use of the 
veil will, in all probability, be dispensed with. 

Weak colonies.— Colonies that are weak 
should be strengthened by introducing into their 
hives frames of brood and honey, which may be 
removed from strong stocks that possess more 
tban their needs require ; or two weak colonies 
can be united, by first gradually bringing the 
i hives close together, and after quieting theBees 
by blowing smoke into the hives, causing them 
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to fill themselves with honey — opening the 
hives and placing the combs with the Bees ad¬ 
hering to them in one hive, putting the brood- 
combs in the centre of the hive and filling up 
with the honey-combs. If smoke be used pretty 
freely, the Bees will generally unite in peace. 
The hives must not be moved more than a few 
feet each day, or many Bees will fail to regain 
their home upon flying abroad. In uniting 
colonies some Bee-keepers spray the Bees with 
thin syrup, scented with Peppermint, as success 
in uniting is said to depend upon the Bees 
being of the same scent. This scenting process 
appears to be chiefly necessary where the Bees to be 
united are not in possession of uncapped honey, 
and so are unable to gorge themselves when 
smoked, and also in uniting a queenless colony 
to one having a fertile queen. A swarm can be 
joined to an established stock by first spraying 
the stock with scented syrup, and placing the 
hive on a sheet of newspaper witn its front 
raised au inch or two, and then spraying the 
swarm with scented syrup and shaking it on 
the newspaper in front of the stock-hive. If 
possible one of the queens should be removed 
before uniting, and if it be wished to retain the 
queen in the Btock-hive, the queen with the 
swarm should be searched for, and removed 
while the swarm is running into the hive. 

Bello ws-smoker. —A very useful companion 
to the apiarian is the bellows-smoker, by the use 
of which Bees can be subdued and handled with 
impunity. It consists of a tin tube, with bellows 
attached. Lighted touchwood, brown paper, 
or fustian rags are placed in the lower part of 
the tube, the smoke from which is puned by 
the bellows as required into any part of the hive. 
The effect of blowing smoke amongst the Bees 
is to cause them to run to the uncapped cells 
and fill themselves with honey, and it is found 
that they seldom sting when in this gorged 
state. In order, therefore, to make them narm- 
less it is only necessary to puff into the hive a 
little smoke from the smoker a minute or two 
before commencing operations. If the smoker 
be placed on end, the fuel will continue to burn 
a long time, there being sufficient draught 
through the tube to keep it smouldering. A 
great thing to remember in the manipulation of 
Bees is to use great gentleness, they being easily 
excited to anger by any quick or sudden move¬ 
ment on the part of the operator, as also by the 
scent of the poison arising from & crushed 
comrade, and by being breathed upon, the latter 
being very offensive and irritating to them. 

Queen-excluder. —This consists of sheets of 
zinc having perforations of sufficient size to allow 
the worker Bees to pass through them, but being 
too small to admit the queen or drones. It is 
placed between the hives and supers, or a sheet 
can be fixed in a frame, which can be dropped 
into the hive at any part desired, thus confining 
the queen to as many combs as are deemed neces¬ 
sary for brood rearing. The workera pass through 
the perforations into the honey-chamber and 
store their surplus honey there in frames or 
sections. S S. G., Parkstone. 

1157. — Bee-forage.— Where oan I obtain packets of 
the seeds of MelUotus, also of Figwort (Scrophularia 
nodosa) ?-J. E. M. 

1158. —Bees In a box.— Will some experienoed bee¬ 
keeper kindly advise me in the following matter? I have 
a stock of Bees in a common box. Can I take the honey 
without destroying the Bees and if so, can I transfer them 
to a straw skep ?—A Poor Cottager. 

1159. — Unprofitable Bees.—I have four Bee-hives 
close together. From one of the number 1 always have a 
good take of honey, from the other three very much less. 
The one hive almost due south is the least profitable. 
Will someone kindly tell me if the reason is from bad 
workers or a bad situation ?—M. M. 


POULTRY AMD RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Those poultry-keepers who well understand 
their work are aware that the successful man¬ 
ager, as a rule, is he who lays his plans some¬ 
time in advance. The careless owner now and 
then haa a period of prosperity, but this is more 
a matter of accident than of preparation, whilst 
the thoughtful breeder occasionally passes 
through a time of depression ; but on investi¬ 
gation this will generally be found to be due to 
causes beyond man’s control. Midsummer is a 
season when too little attention is bestowed 
upon the poultry-yard, e^en by the best man- 
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suitable for this time of vear will not be out of 
place. The readers of Gardening who are 
interested in poultry-keeping are, I expect, 
mostly made np of occupiers of villa residences, 
whose poultry accommodation is limited to the 
run of a single field, or it may be only the back¬ 
yard. My notes will, therefore, be specially 
devoted to the consideration of each yards. 
The first step to take, then, is to see what can 
be done towards 

Reducing one’s stock, for just now not only 
does the yard contain the whole of last year’s 
pullets and older hens for laying purposes, but 
this year’s chickens also, and the latter are daily 
increasing in size, and therefore requiring more 
room if they are to thrive. Overcrowding at 
any time is bad enough, but at midsummer it is 
more likely than ever to cause disease to appear, 
and it is utterly impossible to keep small 
chickens in health under such conditions. The 
manner in which this reduction is carried out 
must depend on circumstances. In any case, 
the forward cockerels should be cleared off as 
soon as a market can be found for them. If 
they cannot be sold at what seems a profitable 
figure, send them to the kitchen; they cannot 
pay to keep. And here I may refer to chickens 
hatched from purchased eggs. Many people who 
read attractive advertisements of sitting eggs 
by prize fowls have an idea that each chick is a 
certain prize-winner, and these chickens—the 
cockerels especially—are kept month after 
month in the hope of bringing off a grand suc¬ 
cess somewhere, and at last are sold for the 
cost of the most ordinary specimens ever 
hatched. If any of my readers have pur¬ 
chased such eggs this season and are hopeful 
that their chickens will bring them honour as 
well as money, I would strongly advise them to 
consider their position, and weed out every bird 
which is nothing out of the common. Plenty of 
good stock birds are always forthcoming, and 
old breeders are more likely to turn out good 
fowls than novices. Pullets, too, should be 
overhauled. Sometimes amongst a batch will be 
found some smaller than the rest; these should 
be drafted for the table ; it is a mistake to rear 
them for breeding purposes. But do not on any 
condition sell or kill pullets which were 
hatched in March and April; these are the 
| birds which make layers in October and Novem- 
I ber, when eggs are tne scarcest, and at a time of 
; year when it is out of the question to make hens 
or pullets of any other age produce eggs, how¬ 
ever generously they may be treated. It may 
be a temptation, sometimes, to send a plump 
pullet to the kitchen, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that to do so destroys one’s hopes of a re¬ 
munerative winter. Coming to 

The older stock, the cocks are the first to 
claim attention. In considering these it is well 
to put the question respecting each bird. Shall 
I require his services next year or not ? If the 
answer is in the negative, the bird should be 
sold at once ; he will do no more good, and his 
room is valuable. The same question may be 
asked about the hens. In the best regulated 
yards, as the autumn advances, it is the rule to 
sell off the greater part of the stock hatched 
previous to the first of January, and to depend 
for the most part upon pullets of the year. To 
sell these hens to the best advantage requires 
some judgment. If they are retained until the 
autumn they will be likely to moult together, 
and must then either be given away or retained 
until their plumage is once more recovered. 
Either course is certain to end in loss. A better 
plan is to commence weeding out the yard at 
once. In most districts there are buyers of two- 
year-old hens for stock purposes even at this 
time of the year, and broody hens in some places 
are still in demand. In such cases the supply 
should be forthcoming. The bargain must not 
be judged by the price obtained ; the saving of 
keep effected is of some moment, and the space 
gained is of still greater importance. The 
oldest hens should, of course, be those sold 
first, and if it be decided to retain anv 
hens hatched previous to March or April, 
1892, it should be those hatched in 1891; 
the latter, if treated properly, may prove 
autumn layers, and the value of this can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The plan I am 
about to recommend does not always prove 
successful, but it sometimes answers, and is 
therefore worthy of a trial. In most yards there 
are now plenty of broody hens, and the 
manager is almost driven out of his wits to 


know what to do with these troublesome 
creatures. If the hens of 1891 can be distin¬ 
guished from older birds, I should at onoe put 
them on fresh eggs to hatch autumn chickens, 
or let them sit on some dummy eggs for a few 
weeks; in either case the result will be the 
same. The hens will moult early, and if fed 
well and warmly housed will lay freely in the 
autumn and early winter. It has occurred to 
me that some of my readers are in the habit of 
leaving home for a few weeks in the autumn, 
and, therefore, do not require fowls either to 
eat their scraps or to produce eggs in the mean¬ 
time ; such fowls would be beBt sold at once; 
their removal would be of immense good to the 
growing chickens, and the rest cannot but 
benefit their runs. I have spoken of hatching 
operations at this season. It must not be 
understood that I am recommending breeders 
generally to continue this work. Where 
Table birds are not required in the winter, 
or where there is no necessity to treat old hens 
as I have advised, I should certainly not hatch 
chickens at all, except in the spring. When¬ 
ever hatching is attempted care must be taken 
to use only the eggs of hardy parents, for the 
rearing of delicate chickens in damp weather, 
such as we frequently experience in the autumn, 
is at all times a difficult business. When rear¬ 
ing is accomplished, advantage should be taken 
of summer weather to thoroughly cleanse and 
whitewash the coops and chicken-runs ; they 
will thus afford no harbour for troublesome 
insect pests. The clearance of surplus adult 
stock also gives facilities for renovating the 
fowl-houses, and putting them in seasonable 
trim for the winter. Lastly, protection from 
hot sun ought always to be forthcoming for the 
early as well as late chickens, and on no account 
should their water vessels be exposed. To be 
forced to drink hot water is to sow the seeds of 
disease, and birds thus treated seldom render a 
[ good account of themselves. Doulting. 


1100. — Hens losing their feathers.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what is the cause of my hens all getting 
bare from the shoulders up over the head, and also what 
I may do to cure them ?— Amateur. 

1101. — An unhealthy hen.— Will “ Doulting M or 

someone else kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
hen ? After a week’s sitting she refused to come off the 
nest, and when lifted off her head was quite on one side 
and seemed to fall, and is the same each time she is taken 
off. She takes foo4 and water sparingly. The oomb is 
quite red, and she enjoys her dust-bath. She was a 
healthy fowl when first put to sit. Age, two and a half 
years.— Peel. __ 


BIRDS. 


1102.—Teaching Magpies to talk.—I have a 
nest of young Magpies, and am anxious to teach them to 
talk. Will someone kindly inform me if their tonguee 
should be cut, if so, at what age, and how is the operation 
performed ?— Novice. 
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VINES AFTER FRUITING. 

Grape-Vines are long-suffering, but there comes 
a time when they can no longer withstand 
either overcropping or neglect. Too often they 
are cropped far beyond their strength, and then, 
to make matters worse, are neglected after the 
crops are cleared off, or if not exactly neglected, 
are yet, comparatively speaking, treated with¬ 
out reference to what has been taken out of 
them. Market growers can afford, and doubt¬ 
less it pays them well, to crop their Vines very 
heavily, a short and exceptionally hard-worked 
life being the rule, hut private gardeners are not 
in a position to he constantly rooting out Vines 
and replanting others, and it is their best policy 
to maintain all under their charge in a healthy 
productive state as long as possible. Not but 
that we may easily err in being too anxious to 
prolong the life of Vines, numerous old, much- 
skinned and scraped rods being preserved far 
longer than they ought to be. Instead, however, 
of Vines being worn out or past their best when 
only seven or eight years old, they ought then 
to be approaching the beat part of their career. 
There is no necessity for unduly favouring what 
are intended for permanent Vines, but if they 
are only cropped moderately heavy from the 
first, no more hunches being left on them than 
can be well finished without checking their 
healthy progress, there is little likelihood of an 
early collapse. If they are systematically over¬ 
cropped from the first, an early breakdown 
usually results. Much, however, may be done 
towards remedying the 
Effects of overcropping bv good culture 
after the Vines are cleared of hunches, and 
even those that have not been overworked 
must not he neglected at that stage. If from 
any cause the foliage is lost prematurely this 
will inevitably injuriously affect the next season’s 
prospects. Either few or no hunches will show, 
or may be there will be plenty, only much 
smaller than usual, while not unfrequently 
imperfect setting may also be traced to an early 
loss of the primary leaves. I have known 
instances of the Muscat of Alexandria being so 
very heavily cropped, and then left to take their 
chance, that in the following season scarcely any 
berries were furnished with stones. Strange to 
say, this did not hinder most of the reserved 
berries from swelling to a saleable size, and the 
comparative rest given to the Vines restored 
them to better health, a much improved set of 
berries resulting. Quite recently I met with an 
instance of a Vine of West’s St. Peter’s that 
was overcropped last year, and which this sea¬ 
son has failed to produce a single well-set bunch. 
Again, in the late vinery under my charge one 
of the three Vines of Alicante was last October 
so badly injured bv an escape of hot water from 
a bad joint in the hot-water pipes underground 
at this particular place, that the whole of the 
leaves quickly changed from a dark-green to a 
sickly yellow colour, all falling long before those 
on the other rods were ripened. Naturally, I 
was much exercised as to the probable conse¬ 
quences of this early loss of foliage and roots, 
and was agreeably surprised to note that this 
Digitized 6y VjTh 'Qlt. 


particular Vine broke as strongly and evenly as 
the rest, and actually produced the largest 
hunches of all. Not till the time arrived for 
thinning out the berries were any ill effects 
apparent. The finest bunches had to be cut off, 
owing to the greater portion of the berries being 
stoneless, and the smaller bunches were by no 
means well set. The health of the Vine appears 
to be perfect, while all the rest of the Vines in 
the house are doing better than ever previously. 
This being so, I consider I am justified in attri¬ 
buting the faulty setting to the early loss of 
foliage. If the habits of the Grape-Vine are 
taken into consideration, the need for good at¬ 
tention, both above and below ground, ought to 
be apparent enough to the most superficial ob¬ 
server. Not till the crops are ripe, and, if not 
actually cleared off, materially lightened in the 
case of heavily-cropped Vines, does root-action 
become brisk. Previously the Vine’s energies 
have been principally concentrated on the matu¬ 
ration of the crop, very little of the true sap re¬ 
turning to the roots to be expended in the pro¬ 
duction of root-fibres, and the longer, therefore, 
we preserve the foliage in all reason the better 
the prospect of a good foundation of a future 
crop of fruit being laid. In the case of mode¬ 
rately hard-forced Vines, with their roots 
wholly in outside borders, it not unfrequently 
happens that scarcely any roots have been made 
before the Grapes are fit to cut, and if from any 
cause the foliage is lost or much weakened pre¬ 
maturely, it is not much good in the shape of 
starch that will he stored. In any case, if the 
foliage is badly burnt, or, what is more frequent, 
especially this season, red-spider he in the 
ascendant, root action must he correspondingly 
faulty and weak, next year’s crops being so 
much poorer accordingly. I have no faith 
whatever in the efficacy of extended sub-lateral 
growths, the foliage on these altogether failing 
to do the work of fully-developed, well-pre¬ 
served primary leaves. Leave a good length of 
lateral in the first instance, or say two leaves 
beyond where the bunches are formed, and 
take good care of the leaves, all sub-lateral 
growths being kept well stopped, and there will 
he no waste of sap, nor, other conditions being 
satisfactory, faulty root action. After the 
hunches are cut from the Vine, the house 
ought to he set wide open and the foliage freely 
ana 

Frequently syringed, sulphur being mixed 
with the water wherever red-spider is to be seen, 
or, if preferred, a handful of flowers of sulphur 
may be worked thiough a muslin bag into a 
3-gallon can of syringing water on two or three 
successive days, and when once the leaves are 
fairly well coated on both upper and lower 
surfaces with the sulphur cease syringing. 
Something of the sort must be done, or other¬ 
wise the red-spider will rob the Vines of 
all that should have returned to the roots. 
It follows that the borders must also he kept 
in a uniformly moist state, dryness being fatal 
to vigorous root action and the consequent 
storage of food supplies. The surfaces of both 
inside and outside borders ought to be kept in a 
loosened state, binding being followed by crack¬ 
ing and other evils. A great depth of loose soil 
is objectionable, but if the surface is just 


loosened, and, if not already done, mulched 
with either leaf-soil or short manure, evapora¬ 
tion of moisture will be further prevented and 
many surface roots saved. Supposing the bor¬ 
ders are new or comparatively so, all that is 
needed is sufficient water to keep them in a 
moist state, but when they are overrun with 
roots and exhausted of much of their fertility, 
something stronger than water is needed. Fer¬ 
tilisers are of more service to Vines after they 
are cleared of their crops and again just prior 
to starting afresh than at any other period of 
their growth, those that have been heavily 
cropped in most cases standing in absolute need 
of such assistance, as without it the recupera¬ 
tion and food-storing processes cannot take 
place in a thorough manner. The exceptions 
are where the borders are already too rich in 
nitrogen, adding more only aggravating the evil. 
A manure-sick, inert soil, and to which Vine- 
roots show a marked repugnance, can be most 
quickly corrected by a liberal surface-dressing 
of newly-slaked lime at the rate of 1 bushel to 
every 6 square yards, applying it now in prefer¬ 
ence to waiting till next spring before doing it. 
A very little time sufficeth for borders in a 
sweet, porous state, and these, being exhausted 
of much of their fertility, should have, directly 
the Vines are cleared of their crops, a libeial 
soaking of either farmyard liquid-manure or 
sewage, both being well diluted with pond or 
soft water in preference to cold spring water. 
Fading these, wash in either soot, guano, or 
some kind of special manure—the two last- 
named at the rate recommended by the vendors 
—while enough soot may be used to well blacken 
the surface, guano being applied at the rate of 
1 lb. to every 24 gallons of water, mixing a 
good quantity in tubs, and keeping it well 
stirred being preferable to any other plan of 
lining it. W. 

1110.— Scaring birds. —I tried the artificial 
Hawk for scaring birds several years ago, and 
after the first two or three days it was of no 
use whatever. The birds came as freely after 
that as before, and on a still day the Chaffinches 
and Sparrows had the audacity to settle on the 
wire to which the Hawk was suspended. All 
points taken into account, there is nothing so 
cheap or effectual as netting, and that is not 
always proof against the birds, unless it is 
thoroughly well secured to the ground. I 
find that even the firing-off of a gun does not 
deter them from coming as soon as my hack is 
turned.—J. C. C. 

1125.— A plague of earwigs. — These 
active little insects are sometimes very trouble¬ 
some, and more so when hot, dry weather sets 
in. There is no certain way to get rid of them, 
except by the rather slow process of trapping. 
Earwig traps were invented many years ago, 
but I have not known any of them more effec¬ 
tive than hollow Bean-stalks, or any other 
hollow tubes; these, cut into 6-inch or 9-inch 
lengt hs , are placed upon the plants attacked 
near the top; the insects feed at night, and 
crawl into the hollow stems for shelter, and they 
may be destroyed in any way the next morning. 
Small pots inverted on the ends of sticks, with 
a little hay in them, answers as well.— -J. D. E« 
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GARDEN WORK.* j 

Conservatory. ' 

The principal work now is watering, shading, damping 
floors, using the syringe or hose when necessary, looking 
after young stuff in the way of potting it on when more 
space is required, and keeping down insects, such as green* 
fly, thrips, and red-spider. A good deal of the ventilation 
may become a fixture now, as without an abundance of 
air the plants are drawn up weakly. A certain number of 
the ventilators sufficient to cause a free circulation of air 
should be «el open and remain open till the middle of Sep¬ 
tember ; the others might be opened in the morning and 
dosed again at night, except in the very hottest weather, 
when no harm will be done by having all the lights open 
night and day. Top-dress Lilies in pots with rich compost 
free from wircworms. This pest is often a terrible 
nuisance in potting-soils. I have had more trouble in this 
way during the last three or four years than during the 
whole course of my previous life. 1 And it a good plan to 
mix a little soot with all potting-soil infested with wire- 
worms. Of course, the Boil is gone carefully over in its 
preparation, and all the wireworms noticed destroyed ; but 
with the greatest care some will escape, and the sprinkle 
of soot makes them feel uncomfortable, and I fancy they 
then disappear. The best traps for wireworms, I think, are 
French Beans. 1 discovered this in trying to grow French 
Beans in the borders of a new Peach-house; but in this, as 
in all other matters, there is no difficulty which cannot be 
surmounted by perseverance, by continually using the 
means which experience or much thinking of the matter 
over can suggest. At this season it is not generally con¬ 
venient to fumigate a conservatory containing flowering 

S lants. If a plant in a pot becomes infested with “fly” it is 
etter to take it outside to apply the remedy. Plantsgrowing 
in the border are not so easily dealt with. Roses, for in¬ 
stance, will be troubled with flies and mildew', Luculia 
gratissima and other soft-leaved plants may be infested 
with thrips, other plants may be attacked with red-spider, 
so that the cultivator requires to keep his eyes open at all 
seasons to be prepared for these enemies. The first neces¬ 
sity in dealing with insects is plenty of ventilation. Hard, 
strong foliage made in fresh air is less liable to insect 
pests than when the ventilation has been deficient. The 
second necessity in this matter is plenty of pure water to 
be passed rather forcibly through the syringe or the 
engine. In bod coses the water must be fortified with an 
insecticide ; but if used often enough clean w’ater will 
keep dow'n inseots fairly well. The Pearl Tuberose will 
open its blossoms in the conservatory now, and a group 
mixed with Maiden-hair Ferns w ill be effective. 

The Stove. 

Medinilla magnifies is a very handsome plant w'hen well 
grown, and works up w’ell in a collection on the exhibition 
table. The large clusters of flowers hang down like bunches 
of Grapes ; the foliage, too, is large and glossy on healthy 
plants. Young plants grown on without cneck beyond 
pinching a shoot occasionally for the sake of uniformity, 
will in a couple of years make handsome specimens. The 
best compost is peat of a flbry nature, with one-third or 
so of very turfy loam, and just a dash of leaf-mould, and 
enough sand and crushed charcoal to keep the mass in a 
healthy condition. If the soil once gets close and sour the 
plant may as well be throw’n away. Both flowering and 
foliage plants will now be in good condition. Allamandas, 
Dipladenios, Bougainvilleas, and Clerodendrons will be 
more or less effective now. The Stephanotis, too, if grown 
in the light near the glass will be laden with its pearly- 
white clusters of sweet-scented blossoms. There is no 
difficulty in flowering this plant well in a pot, especially if 
the shoots can be trained along wires near the glass, and 
when the buds are formed take the shoots down and train 
them round a trellis fixed in or on the pot. All of these 
plants will be benefited by weak stimulants. To do Vincas 
well they want heat and moisture with a light shade. 
Without plenty of heat they do not have that freshness of 
leaf and blossom so essential in good specimens. Wherever 
there is a bare wall or a pillar to cover plant one of the 
ornamental Asparaguses, and train it up. The foliage is 
pretty for cutting, and a plant in a pot is a poor thing in 
comparison with the one in the possession of freer root- 
run. Mealy-bug must not be forgotten ; in fact, if there 
are any of these pests in the house one is not likely to 
forget them ; but still, at this season, with a pressure of 
other matter in hand, neglect doeB sometimes creep in, and 
then the insects increase and multiply amazingly. Thrips, 
again, are very fond of the foliage of Crotons, and if they 
effect a lodgment they will soon do a lot of mischief. They 
may be kept down by fumigating with Tobacco-water, or by 
syringing with soft-soap and Tobacco, or by sponging the 
foliage well on both sides with soft-soap and Tobacco- 
liquor. 

Propagatlng-plt. 

There is always work for this pit to do. Cuttings of 
many things may be rooted at all seasons. Stove plants, 
such as Gardenias, Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, &c., can 
be rooted whenever cuttings in proper condition (young 
shoots just getting a little firm) can be had. Seedlings of 
various kinds will be coming on. Begonias, Streptocarpus, 
Gesneras, &c., will do well in the close shaded nouse w'ith 
any cuttings in course of rooting. I saw a lot of Strepto¬ 
carpus seedlings in full flower the other day planted under 
the Btage in a warm greenhouse, and very bright and 
pleasant they looked. There is, I think, a good future for 
these plants. 

Window Gardening. 

Stimulants may be given now' to plants in window- 
boxes outside—especially is this necessary where the boxes 
are thickly planted. The Linaria Cymb&llaria (Toad-flax) 
makes a pretty plant for suspending iu the window in 
a basket or pot. Cacti which have bloomed may shortly be 
placed outside. Keep the roots moist for the present, and 
set them in the sunshine. The Scarborough Lily will be 
better outside to ripen the growth. This, being an Evergreen, 
must not be dried off. Azaleas, Deutzias, and other hardy 
Bhrul>s in pots should be plunged outside in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Anything among Palms, Ficnses, 
Aralias, Grevilleas, and Aspidistras which require more 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is 
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pot room should be seen to at once. Palms and Dracaenas 
will require abundant supplies of water where the plants 
are in good health. Do not neglect the sponging. The 
Double Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” make splendid window 
plants, either inside or out. They will in a short time 
form quite large specimens, and must either be neatly 
staked up or planted in baskets where they can grow 
over. Give Musk liquid-manure, and do not expose the 
plants to the mid-day sun, or the leaves will lose colour. 
Creepers round the windows will require little training to 
keep the wind from laying hold of them. Ferns must be 
kept in the shade and well supplied with water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The cuttings or pipings of Pinks will root at any time 
between this and the end of September under gloss ; but 
early-struck plants are the best, and I consider July is the 
best time to propagate both the Pink and Carnation. 
Where only a few plants are required, Pinks may be layered 
like Carnations. On the other hand, Carnations may be 
propagated by cuttings like Pinks usually are; it is 
mainly a question of inclination and convenience. It is 
always advisable in layering Carnations to lay some gritty 
soil round the plants in which to peg down the layers. 
This is about the time the Hollyhock disease makes its 
appearance if it comes at all. It is a fungus, and may be 
held in check if taken in time by syringing with a solution 
of Gishurst Compound, or soft-soap and sulphur in solution 
will do as well. This disease is generally more trouble¬ 
some in dry seasons; the check caused by drought seems 
favourable to its Bpreading, hence plauts which are well 
nourished and supported very often escape. Give liquid- 
manure to Asters and Stocks. Cut Evergreen hedges with 
the shears. Where there is a good collection of hardy 
plants there will be plenty of blossom now. Pinks have 
for some time filled the air with fragrance, and have been 
followed by Carnations, Delphiniums, and other plants in 
endless variety. How well the Kyringas (Philadelphia) 
have been flowering this year in town gardens! After 
flowering is over give what pruning is necessary; this is 
the proper season to prune deciduous flowering shrubs, 
and if the straggling shoots are cut back every season 
the plants anil always maintain a perfect outline. A top- 
dressing of old leaf-mould will be benefloial now on the 
rookery. In watering at this season a mere sprinkle is of 
no use. 

Fruit Garden. 

This is the best time to give extra support in the way of 
nourishment to late Grapes which are carrying a heavy 
crop. Let whatever “artificial” is used be sprinkled over the 
surface and watered in immediately. Even'Grape-grower 
has his favourite stimulant, but I have found a change 
beneficial. Guano does well for once in a way, but guano 
alone if used year after year causes too large a develop¬ 
ment of foliage. I think guano mixed with superphos¬ 
phate is better than guano alone. 1 am using the “patent 
silicate," and from the present appearance of the crop in 
the house where it has been used exclusively I think it 
will be a success, and this manure has the advantage of 
being moderate in price. Late Peaches, both under glass 
and also outside on walls, may be much increased in size 
by the application of '.timulants in moderation now. Con¬ 
tinue the layering of Strawberry runners till a sufficient 
stock and ten per cent, over for contingencies have been 
obtained. The plants for early forcing should be trans¬ 
ferred to the fruiting-pots shortly to give time for ripen¬ 
ing the crowns. Disbud the plants to one crown. I do not 
recommend smaller pots than those 6 inches in diameter to 
be used, especially when grown on shelves near the glass, 
as in small pots there is always a danger of the plants 
being checked in their growth from neglect in watering, 
and if this only happens once the plants will be seriously 
injured. For late work I prefer 7-inch pots. Wall-trees 
will require a good deal of attention now. The breast- 
wood has been removed from all Btone fruits, and the 
young wood nailed or tied in, and Pears, even where dis¬ 
budding received attention, may shortly be commenced. 
Any trees weak in growth at the bottom should have the 
top pruned first to cause an inrush of sap to the bottom 
branches. The pruning should be spread over several 
weeks, taking each tree on its merits. 

Vegetable Garden. 

From the 20th of July to the 2nd of August will include 
the best season for sowihg Cabbages for most districts, 
timing the sowing to suit each particular place, according 
to latitude. Make a last sowing of Summer Spinach if it 
is likely to lie of any use, but in most gardens July-sown 
Spinach “bolts” so quickly, hence the necessity for some 
substitute, the best being the New Zealand Spinach, 
which, if raised in heat and planted out the end of May, 
will now soon be yielding leaves for picking. Spinach 
Beet will yield an abundance of succulent leaves now, but 
I do not find that this is much appreciated—certainly it 
is not so good as the New Zealand Spinach. The Flanders 
or Prickly Spinach may be sown the end of the month ; if 
sown much earlier that also “bolts.” I generally make two or 
three sowings of this between the end of July and the first 
week in September, the last being intended mainly for 
spring use. Sow Turnips in quantity now, including 
Orange Jelly and Veitch’s Red Globe. Earth up the 
earliest Celery, taking care the soil does not enter the 
heart of the plant. Thoroughly soak the rows with 
liquid-manure a day or two previous to earthing up. The 
latter operation should only be done when the foliage is 
dry. It is a good plan to wrap a sheet of paper round the 
bottom of each plant before earthing up, tying it with a 
bit of matting or raffia. Sow and plant out Endive. The 
Qreen Curled is the most popular variety, and a good 
stock of Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces 
should be got in. Tomatoes, both under glass and in the 
open air, will need almost constant attention now in the 
regulation of their growth. I am gathering ripe fruit 
from the open ground, but the plants had fruit set and 
swelling on them when set out. This is likely to be a better 
season for this crop than the last one was. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Begonias of the tuberous section are now beginning to 
make a fine show of colour, whether indoors or outside, in 
window-boxes or the like. I have never met with anyone 
yet who took up these beautiful plants and treated them 
m a rational manner who was not delighted with them, 
and soon increased his stock. When coming into bloom 
the chief points are a free current of air, with light shade from 


hot sunshine. I have known plants grown in a low and 
rather close sunk house that did well enough until the 
flowers began to expand, when these flagged and dropped 
pereistently, but when removed to a light, airy structure 
and stood on an open lattice staging they picked up 
directly and bloomed beautifully. Cease damping the 
plants overhead as soon as the first blooms expand ; but 
keep the roots evenly moist, watering, however, only when 
needed, and then chiefly in the forepart of the day. In 
the open air, or where very freely ventilated, the plants 
may be watered anyhow and at any time with impunity, 
and to almost any extent as well. The newer, hi|jhl> -bred 
varieties, with very large flowers and dwarf, stiff habit, 
and the double kinds more particularly, do not make 
growth with nearly the same freedom as the older 
kinds, and need special care and the best of soil 1 etc. 
They seem to thrive best—in pots, at least—in a mode¬ 
rately light compost, equal parts of fine fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and sandy peat, with plenty of ooarsesand, suiting 
them admirably. Weak liquid-manure must also be given 
as soon os the pots fill with roots, but not before. Late 
seedlings pricked out this month, either into the open 
ground or into well-drained boxes, will still make nice 
little tubers that will furnish the best of plants for bedding 
out, or small pots, next summer. Gloxinias make an 
exquisite display, too, at this season, and, once in bloom, 
will do well in a greenhouse temperature if shaded from 
sun and kept away from draughts, with a nice moist 
atmosphere about them. The plants are easily raised in 
a hot-bed frame, or in any warm, close house or pit during 
the spring. Seedlings raised early in January or February 
in 4-inch pots, and are already showing their flower-buds, 
will bloom nicely after the old plants are over. Achimenes, 
again, do fairly well in the town greenhouse if they can 
have a gentle heat to start them into growth. The 
Streptocarpus are exceedingly pretty and floriferoue, and 
easily grown from seed, which, however, is exceedingly 
minute, and needs great care in the early stages.—B. 0. R. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 16 th 
to July 2&rd. 

Looked over Salvias, Eupatoriums, and other winter- 
flowering stuff which were planted out early in June to 
pinch in strong shoots to induce a bushy habit. Scattered 
some old manure among the plants as a mulch to save 
watering and encourage growth. Made a first sowing of 
Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market Cabbages. 8hall sow 
again in about ten days. I always make two sowings of 
Cabbages for spring use, os I consider it an important 
crop. Thinned out the growth of Cucumbers under glass. 
The plants have made very rapid progress during the 
warm sunny weather of the past few weeks. No air is 
admitted. The glass is shaded with lime and size on the 
south side, and the house iuside is kept thoroughly moist 
by using the hose as often as is necessary. The average 
temperature in the day-time when the sun shines is about 
90 degs. to 95 degs., and Cucumbers in a steaming atmos- 

? here in this temperature grow with wonderful rapidity. 

he old jog-trot way of opening the lights to reduce tem¬ 
perature instead of deluging the house with moisture and 
keeping it in compares most unfavourably when results 
are counted up. The present is beautiful weather for 
Tomatoes. A mulch of old manure is being placed round 
and among the plants outside, as with bright sunshine the 
plants will require and pay for more support. Pricked off 
Seedling Auriculas and choice Polyanthuses, also Carna¬ 
tions and Pansies. Pricked off Wallflowers and Canter¬ 
bury Bells. The seeds were sown early in April, ami the 
plants now require more space. Planted out Seedling 
Hollyhocks that were raised in pans under glass. Begged 
down Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., in the beds. Mulche* 1 
some groups of Calceolarias and Harrison’s Musk with olo 
manure. Both families like moisture—the roots soon 
perish in a hot, sunny position. Pricked off a lot of Seed¬ 
ling Mimulus of the best spotted kinds in a cool, shady 
bonier, where the roots can easily be kept moist. Planted 
out more Celery, including a good bed on the ground level 
without trenches. This I know from previous experience 
will come in useful for cooking, and a good deal of Celery 
is used in the kitchen. A piece of land has also been 

f ilanted with the Turnip-rooted Celery. This is an excel- 
ent vegetable, and will be more sought after when better 
known. Its cultivation is very simple; plant in rows 
18 inches to 2 feet apart, on the surface. Mulch with old 
manure and water occasionally. When full gTOwn the 
Turnip-rooted excrescence which forms at the bottom of 
the stem may either be taken up and stored in sand or be 
left in the ground till required for use, merely sheltered 
from frost with dry Fern or litter, or soil may be drawn 
up on each Bide to form a ridge of soil over the roots. 
Marked the best of the Sweet William flowers for reed, 
also Canterbury Bells for the same purpose. Commenced 
putting the early layered Strawberry runners into 6-inch 
pots for forcing. The ground from which the early Pota¬ 
toes have been lifted will be prepared for Strawberries, 
and the plants which are now in course of rooting will be 
set out early next month. There is nothing like getting 
the plants out early if a crop is to be gathered next year. 
Made a sowing of Cucumbers for planting in time for 
autumn bearing. Tied up Lettuces, and broke & leaf or 
two over the hearts of Cauliflowers to keep the hearts firm 
and white. Planted out Cabbage-plauts for Coleworta hi 
winter. _ 

997.— Spent Hops for plants.— I find 
spent Hops very useful as a mulching for 
flower-beds, especially for the tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, Calceolarias, Asters, and Stock, 
but as a substitute for leaves they are of no 
value at all in my opinion for a potting compost. 
When obtained fresh, I use them sometimes to 
mix with stable-manure as fermenting mate¬ 
rials, and for this purpose they are really ser¬ 
viceable, as they retain the heat a considerable 
time. If you intend to use the Hops as a com¬ 
post for plants, you should mix some earth with 
them—say one-third their bulk—and let the 
mixture lay in a heap for three months.—J. C. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES ON BRAMBLES (RUBUS). 

There are several of these worthy of mention, 
aa being remarkable for their handsome blossoms 
or some other prominent feature. The leaves 
of the variegated form are clearly and distinctly 
edged with white, which in a sunny sped, be¬ 
comes on the most exposed portions of the plant 
suffused with a pinkish tinge, and in this state 
it is very pretty. Still, it is by no means a 
vigorous grower, while the Cut or Parsley-leaved 
variety is one of the strongest growing of the 
whole of them, and in certain positions, too, 
very handsome—that is to say, where ample 
space is allowed for its full developement, and 
the surrounding conditions are in harmony with 
it. Of our common hedgerow Brambles there 
are a couple with double Mowers, and very 
pretty indeed they are, while the fact that they 
do not bloom till the bulk of our hardy shrubs 
are over is another point in their favour. The 
showier of the two is that known as Rubus 
rosfe floras, or belliditlorus, which latter name 


species of Rubus remarkable for the beauty of 
their blossoms, and of these one of the earliest 
to open and withal one of the most beautiful is 
the Rocky Mountain Rubus delicioaus, a freely- 
branched bush entirely without spines, whose 
lobed leaves suggest an affinity to some of the 
Currants. The flowers of this are large, a good 
deal hke a Single White Rose, and when 
studded with them a bush of this species is a 
really )>eautiful object. Closely following on 
this in its season of blooming we have the North 
American 

Rubus spsotabilis, a plant more fitted for the 
wild garden than a place in cultivated ground, 
as the suckers, which are freely produced, will 
Boon choke any neighbouring plant of less 
vigorous growth. Still, in a suitable position it 
is very pretty throughout the flowering period. 
This usually forms a dense mass, composed of a 
great number of closely-packed, upright-grow¬ 
ing shoots, which about May arc laden with 
drooping Mowers of a bright-purple colour, a 
tint but little represented among flowering 
shrubs. Rubus nutkanus, a native of the 
Nootka Sound district, is a rarely seen member 


Flowering-shoot of Double White Bramble. 


certainly conveys a good general idea of the in¬ 
dividual blooms, for they simply form little 
rosettes of closely-packed quilled petals of a 
very pleasing shade of pink, a good deal after 
the manner of some of the double-dowered gar¬ 
den varieties of Daisies. This is a vigorous-gro w- 
ingBramble that may be treated in various ways. 
W hen scrambling over a bush in the wild garden 
it forms a 

Picturesque and showy object, while an 
isolated specimen can be readily formed by 
securing a few of the principal branches to three 
stout stakes arranged triangular fashion, and 
after that allowing the shoots to grow at will. 
The plant will then assume the character of a 
loose open bush, composed of a mass of long 
flexible branches, and towards the end of duly, 
when profusely laden with its pretty pink blos¬ 
soms, it is remarkably attractive. The fact 
that it will thrive better than most shrubs in 
hot, sandy soils is also another point in its favour. 
The Double White-flowered Bramble (R. pom- 
ponius fl.-pl.) (here figured) is not so vigorous, 
neither are the blooms ao double as those of the 
other, but still it is very pretty, and affords a 
pleasing variety. Though they can scarcely bo 
regarded as Brambles tljfer? are aeve: * 
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of the genus, but still a very ornamental one. 
This is of erect growth, furnished with large 
Vine-like leaves, while the pure-white flowers 
are each about 2 inches in diameter. This Mow’ers 
soon after R. spcctabilis, while a second species, 
somewhat in the way of R. nutkanus, is later in 
opening its blossoms. This is R. odoratus, a 
stout, erect-growing, sparely-branched bush, 
very prolific in the way of suckers, while its 
five lobed leaves are sometimes os much as 
1 foot in diameter, and are then very orna¬ 
mental. The flowers are large, of a purple- 
crimson colour, but become much jmler after 
they have been expanded for a day or two. As 
this does not bloom till after midsummer it 
forms a good succession to the preceding species. 
Among those remarkable for features other than 
the beauty of their blossoms may be mentioned 
(ho 

Nefaulesk R. biklorus, more commonly 
known as R. leucodermis, a large, bold-growing 
Bramble, somewhat less spreading than many 
of them. Its peculiarity consists in the stems 
being covered with a dense white bloom, which 
gives to them the appearance of having been 
whitewashed. This is especially noticeable 
during the winter when devoid of foliage at 


which time a mass of its whitened shoots stands 
out very conspicuous, more especially if asso¬ 
ciated with dark foliaged shrubs, or scrambling 
against the trunk of a large tree. R. pheenico- 
lasius, a native of Japan, Delongs to the Rasp¬ 
berry section, and is more remarkable for tfie 
beauty of its fruits than for any other feature. 
This used to form a very attractive object in 
the temperate house at Kew. The stems were 
secured in an upright manner to a stake, the 
slender branches, which were freely produced ou 
all sides, being terminated by dense clusters of 
Raspberry-like fruits of an orange-red colour. 
In tnia stage it is very handsome, bat is more 
fitted for a large conservatory than for the open 
ground, where it frequently suffers. The most 
curious member of the Bramble family that I am 
acquainted with is the antipodean 

R. australis, which forms a scrambling bush 
whose slender shoots are armed throughout with 
stout hooked spines ; its leaves, too, are fre¬ 
quently almost suppressed, but little more than 
the midrib being present, and that is also thickly 
furnished with numbers of sharp hooked spines. 
As might be supposed from itB nat ive country, 
it is not thoroughly hardy, but with a little 
amount of protection it will pass unscathed 
through an average winter in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. It forms a decidedly pretty 
wall climber, and with the shelter thus afforded 
is seldom injured, though last winter it suffered 
in some places. There is one member of the 
genus which is essentially a greenhouse plant, 
and a pretty one too, it being especially valu¬ 
able from the fact that it inay be had in flower 
during winter. I allude to Rubus rostefolius 
fl.-pl., or coronarius, a small, erect-growing bush 
that pushes up suckers freely, and soon forms a 
dense mass. The stems are very thickly studded 
with spines, while the Rose-like leaves are thin 
in texture, and are of a pale-green colour. The 
pretty blossoms, like little white Roses, are 
ireely borne at different seasons of the year, 
according to the treatment given to the plant. 
Thesingle-flowered type is widely spread through¬ 
out the tropics, while the double form has been 
in cultivation in this country over a dozen years. 

1103.—Gutting a Privet-hedge.-There is no 
better time than the present for cutting a Privet-hedge.— 
E. H. 

1056. - Flowers under Laurels. — 

You had much better not attempt to grow 
flowers in such a position. You will be dis¬ 
appointed if you do, aa the soil is, no doubt, 
full of roots from the Laurels, and poor as well. 
The best thing to do in such a case is to plant 
young Laurels instead of flowers. Get some 
dwarf, bushy plants and take out Borne fairly 
largo holes to receive the roots, and in the place 
of the old soil fill in the holes with fresh just to 
give the roots a start If you object to the 
Common Laurel, you can plant the green-leaved 
Holly or Aucubas.—J. C. C. 

1115.— Treatment of Auriculas. -The 

roots, and also the neck3 of the plants, are doubt¬ 
less infested with a species of aphis which has 
been named Trama Auricula*. It first appeared 
in collections some twenty years ago, and 1ms 
now spread over the entire area of Great Britain. 
Auricula fanciers were at first inclined to 
believe that it would destroy their stock 
altogether. Years of experience have, how¬ 
ever, taught us that it does very little, if any, 
harm to the plants if it is not allowed to estab¬ 
lish itself round their necks. Tobacco-powder 
drives it away if applied with a small brush. 
The woolly aphis itself may be removed from the 
roots when the plants are repotted ; at one time 
I used to wash the roots thoroughly whenever 
the aphis was very bad upon them, but I do not 
do this now, as the check the plants receive by 
this process is greater than any harm ever done 
by the aphis.—J. D. E. 

J009.— Uses of turf.— If near an improving 
town, and the turf is good enough to lay down for 
lawn-tennis grounds, it might l>e sold at a good 
price. It will scarcely do for the back of a 
lean-to house, though it might be used for 
building cold pits. If built up higher than 
3 feet the wall will probably fall, as the fibre in 
the turf decays. You know, of course, that old 
turf makes Bplendid potting material, or to 
form borders for Vines, Peaches, and other 
fruits, and for Strawberries iu pots, Pines, &e.— 

E. H. Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

EASILY-GROWN POT-PLANTS FOR 
SUMMER. 

Those who have but little space under glass for 
storing pot-plants in during winter will find the 
following brief selection of great value, as they 
can be wintered in close quarters, and when 
potted off in the spring they quickly develop 
into large showy plants that will make the 
conservatory gay for many weeks, especially 
during that somewhat difficult period when such 
tilings as Azaleas, Genistas, &c., are over. 

Begonias, tuberous-booted, are now so 
universally grown that they need no commenda¬ 
tion of mine. They grow freely in light, rich 
soil, and the tubers (sufficient to stock a large 
greenhouse) can be dried off at the approach of 
winter and stored in a box of soil, kept in a 
place secure from frost. 

Balsams are true annuals, and a small packet 
of good seed will supply enough plants for any 
ordinary garden. The main items of culture are 
a rich, light soil and moist atmosphere, such as in 
a frame, with a little manure for bottom-heat. 
Keep the plants always elevated close up to the 
glass, so that they may not get drawn, and pinch 
out the blooms until they get strong, well- 
branched plants. 

Liliums of several kinds, but notably L. 
auratum, L. lancifolium. and L. longiflorum are 
excellent for the cool greenhouse, and if potted 
up early in the winter can be stored away out of 
the reach of frost until they start again into 
growth. A frame or brick pit suits them admir¬ 
ably until they push up flower-spikes, and then 
they can be removed to the greenhouse. 

Fuchsias.— Old plants of these can be dried 
off and stored under the greenhouse stages 
during winter by laying down the pots on their 
sides, taking them out in March, and prun¬ 
ing and repotting them. A good quantity of 
cuttings should be struck in the autumn and 
wintered in store pots on a shelf near the glass, 
and these, if potted off in spring, will make fine 
succession plants to the old ones. 

Gloxinias are lovely flowers, and the bulbs 
may be stored in winter in a similar manner to 
Begonias. They must be potted up in April, 
and a Cucumber-frame suits them then admi¬ 
rably. A rich light soil, in which decayed leaf- 
mould and manure are largely used with sharp 
sand, suits them well. 

Hydrangeas make a fine display of large 
heads of blooms, that remain in good condition 
for a length of time. They may be easily stored 
away in winter in any place secure from much 
frost, and, in addition to the ordinary Pink 
Hydrangea, the pure-white H. Thomas Hogg 
and H. paniculata, with long panicles of creamy- 
white flowers, are very beautiful. 

Petunias, Double and Single, are easily kept 
as cuttings in store-pots during the winter, and 
if potted off and grown on in a frame, keeping 
them pinched down until they are in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, they will then make fine heads of 
bloom. 

Marguerites are nearly half-hardy plants, 
and may be successfully kept through the winter 
in any glass structure. \ oung plants struck in 
autumn and potted on until June will make a 
fine display for greenhouse stages. They require 
an abundance of liquid food. 

Musks may be dried off at the approach of 
winter, and if the pots are set out in the light 
in spring and kept watered they soon start into 
growth. Repot them at once, and keep quite 
moist. The old-fashioned Musk is the strongest 
perfumed, but Harrison’s Giant makes the most 
striking plant. J. Groom, Qosport. 


1038 . — An unsatisfactory greei 
house. —Very likely the flue is faulty, and 
should advise that it receive a thorough ove 
hauling by an experienced and trustwortl 
workman, as if even a small quantity 7 of tl 
fames escape into the house, that would counte 
act the best of treatment in other respects, ar 
render it impossible for anything to flourisl 
There certainly ought to be a damper, but tl 
draught, in the case of a flue especially, is mui 
better checked below the fire by means of 
tight-fitting ashpit-door than at the base of tl 
chimney, as closing a damper at the latter poii 
is very likelv to throw any fumes into the hous 
should the flue not be perfectly sound; while i 
the other case, with a good draught in the chin 
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i a.good draught in t 
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ney, a kind of exhaust is created, and all danger is 
avoided. The flue being sound, or rendered so, 
if the fault still continues, it must arise from a 
harah, dry atmosphere, and this must be coun¬ 
teracted by frequently damping the floors and 
paths, syringing the plants, and so forth. A 
house heated by a flue is nearly always more or 
less dry and ungenial, unless care is taken to 
maintain a moist atmosphere by artificial means, 
No doubt a set of hot-water pipes would give 
better results than the flue. About 100 feet of 
4-inch piping wonld be required to heat the 
house properly, but the most suitable disposition 
of the pipes depends upon the interior arrange¬ 
ment of the beds, Ac.—B. C. R. 


BERTOLONI AS. 

“Miss Lipscombh” sends me half a leaf of 
one of the now many varieties of Bertolonia, 
asking for the name, and if she can grow these 



Shoot of Bertolonia guttata. 


lovely plants 1 To the first question, as to its 
name, I cannot tell, but it looks much like B. 
Van Houttei, and having dark-green leaves, 
beautifully spotted with bright-magenta. I 
have seen ^these plants done well in Ghent at 
the nurseries of M. Van Houtte, and he ex¬ 
hibited a very nice case of them in variety at 
the Earl’s Court International Flower Show 
during last month, but it was rather early in 
the season for them. Fine examples of them 
I also once saw in M. Bleu’s garden in Paris, 
and I have no doubt “Miss L.” could 
grow them if she has a stove-house, and if 
this is is not sufficiently close, so as to retain a 
moist atmosphere, place them under a hand¬ 
glass, where they will grow and increase in size 
and beauty. I was much struck with M. Bleu’s plan 
of culture. The whole of the central stage in 
his stove is fitted with a large glass covering. 
Mr. Bause, of Norwood, exhibited some plants 
at the Horticultural Society’s meeting at Vic¬ 
toria which stood quite unharmed all the day 
without any covering, but these, I should think, 
had been previously, prepared—that is, hardened 
off; but, at any rate, they are so lovely in 
appearance that even one or two failures can 
be overlooked. The plants must be efficiently 
drained, usingforsoil peat and a little light loam, 
good leaf-mould, well incorporated, and the 
whole made sharp with sand. Into this the 
plants should be potted moderately firm. They 
should be kept in a warm stove, and the 
atmosphere should be well charged with mois¬ 
ture ; but in the event of a good amount of 
moisture being kept in the natural air of the 
stove, it may not be necessary to put them into 
a glass frame or a hand-light. They like an 
abundance of water to the roots, which, how¬ 
ever, must pass away quickly ; and care should 
be exercised in giving water not to wet the 
foliage, because if this does not cause the leaves 
to decay, it dims considerably the beautiful 
colours with which they are spotted. 
The following are a few kinds which 
can be procured from any of the leading 
nurserymen, and they all deserve cultivation. 
B. argyroneura: Leaves ovate, ground colour, 
pale-green, having all the principal veins marked 
with silvery-white, and marked with numerous 
spots of the same bright colour. B. guttata 
(see illustration) : Leaves ovate, rich dark- 
green, profusely spotted with lines of good- 
sized spots of bright rose-colour. B. Mme. 
Van Geert: This is a beautiful plant having 
a tinge of rose suffusing the green, which 


| is suffused with innumerable spots of pink 
and white. It is a perfect gem. B. Monsieur 
Finet: In this variety the leaves are olive- 
green, having a velvety character, and the 
veins are coloured of a bright rose colour } 
between the veins are numerous spots of 
the same colour set in a regular manner. 
B. Souvenir de Gand: Leaves of good size, 
dark-green ground colour, veined with magenta, 
and being profusely spotted with bright rosy- 
magenta. B. superbissima: This is a bold 
growing plant, with large leaves of a rich olive- 
green, the primary veins being purplish-rose, 
and spotted with the same colour, in addition 
to which the whole under surface is suffused 
with the same colour. It is a very beautiful 
plant. B. Van Houttei: This is a magnifi¬ 
cent variety, having large leaves, with a ground 
colour of rich olive-green, the primary veins 
being broad and marked with dazzling magenta, 
and between which are many large spots of the 
same bright colour. Besides the above we have 
beautiful plants in C. Baron A. de Rothschild, 
B. Henleyana, B. Legrelleana, B. Mme. Leon 
Say, B. Mirandsei, B. Mme. Ed. Pynaert, and 
B. Rodeckiana. J. J. 


1062.— Pruning Camellias.— The proper 
time to prune and repot these plants is in the 
spring, when they begin to grow, after flowering 
is finished ; sometimes they start into growth 
before they have finished flowering. As they 
are grown in pots, they will require very little 
pruning. If they are pot-bound, give them a 
shift now, but not otherwise. They must not 
be pruned now. Place them outdoors in a par¬ 
tially shaded place, but not under trees ; take 
them inside again in the autumn before frosts 
appear. In some parts of the South of England 
Camellias stand outside all winter perfectly well, 
but as you do not give your locality I cannot 
advise you further.—J. Silsbey. 

-It is not usual to prune Camellias. Some 

of the finest collections in the country have never 
had the knife to them except to cut the blooms. 
I should certainly not advise a novice to tamper 
with the plants in this way or the results may 
be disastrous. As regards repotting opinions 
differ somewhat, but the safest time to do so is 
just when young shoots are appearing and the 
worst when these are in full growth, as root 
disturbance then gives a check which will often 
hinder the formation of flower-buds. Some 
repot when the buds form, but then great care is 
required in watering through the autumn and 
winter months. Tie up some soot in a bag and 
put it in the water-tank. This will give colour 
to the foliage, and you may syringe with the 
soot-water if only barely coloured. By all 
means keep them under cover till growth is 
completed, and then they may go into the open 
air in a shady situation for about six weeks.— 
J. C. B. 

1050.— Treatment of an Oleander.-— 

To manage these plants successfully they should 
be taken in hand after they have finished flower¬ 
ing. Give them a short rest by drying them at 
the root, then cut down to within a few eyes of 
the previousyears wood, andplace them ina warm 
greenhouse—or stove if you have one—and en¬ 
courage them to make a short growth before 
winter sets in. In spring the plants should be 
shifted, using a compost consisting of two parts 
good loam, two parts well decayed manure, one 
part peat, and one part leaf-mould. Stop the 
young growths so that each plant may make a 
bushy head. If not convenient to give them 
several shifts they must be well fed with liquid- 
manure. Soon after the trusses of bloom show 
themselves young shoots will start from the 
base, and if these are allowed to remain the 
flowers are robbed of their strength, and are nearly 
buried in foliage ; but if the shoots are picked 
out as soon as seen the flowers will rise above 
the leaves, and form a fine compact head. These 
lants are sometimes much affected with “scale,” 
ut if these instruct ions are carried out, with 
the addition of good drainage, this pest will 
be little or no trouble.—F. Silsbey. 

- In a general way amateurs do not give 

the Oleander heat enough to get it to flower. 
Although commonly known as a greenhouse 
plant, warmth is a great factor in the produc¬ 
tion of its blossoms. It is when it gets a suitable 
temperature that it accommodates itself to 
either a wet or moderately dry condition at the 
roots. With plenty, jo£ root moisture it will 
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flower abundantly in rather small pots, but if it 
is not treated as a semi-aquatic it must have 
more root space, when it will blossom freely. I 
never knew anyone to flower this plant success¬ 
fully in a cold, airy greenhouse, when the roots 
were constantly saturated with moisture ; but 
when the same plant was transferred to a 
warmer structure under the same root condi¬ 
tions it bloomed very well. The soil is not of 
so much consequence so that it is not too light 
in character. Light and warmth are of more im¬ 
portance. I have frequently seen it doing better 
in a room window facing south than in a 
draughty and partially-shaded greenhouse. 
The leathery character of the leaves is such as 
to make it a good room plant, but it must have 
the lightest and warmest position in the window'. 

—J. c. c. 


1059. — Propagating Hydrangeas — 

The want of success is owing to the choice of the 
wrong season for propagation. The young 
immature shoots are very liable to damp off, and 
require the care of an experienced propagater to 
root them. August, when the wood is fairly 
ripened, is the time to take cuttingB, and then 
they make roots as readily as a “Geianium.” 
The cuttings should be firmly inserted round 
the edge of 4^-inch pots, w r ell drained, using 
a compost of equal parts loam and leaf-soil, 
with one-fifth of the whole of silver sand. 
Insert them firmly, keep them in a shaded frume 
aud moderately moist, and they will make roots 
readily.—J. C. B. 


- Hydrangea-cuttings are easily struck. 

“C. N. P.” has either kept his too wet or too 
dry ; both would cause them to go limp and 
fail to strike. Select the cuttings from the 
young wood of medium size, not too stout; take 
them oft below the third joint and trim off the 
two bottom leaves ; dibble them round the sides 
of pots that are well drained aud filled with 
very sandy soil. Place them in a greenhouse or 
frame, and keep them moderately moist and 
shaded from bright sunshine. If covered with 
a bell-glass they will not flag at all, but the 
glass must be wiped dry every morning. For 
other details of culture see Gardening, June 
11th last, page 202.—F. Silsbey. 

1049.- Flowering of Begonias from 
seed. —A good deal depends upon the treatment 
and care tne plants receive. A good grower, 
with the best of appliances aud plenty of heat, 
will sow from the middle to the end of January, 
and get good plants in 5-inch pots nicely in 
bloom before June is out; but in a general wav, 
if they begin flowering in small pots, boxes, or 
the open ground some time in July from seed 
sown in January, I think that is pretty good. 
One thing is certain, and that is that the fine 
hybrid varieties we have now, both single and 
double, do not grow with nearly the same 
freedom as the older kinds, while in a small state 
especially.—B. C. R. 

—Asparagus plumosus. —This elegant plant 
seldom does much good in a cool-house. It needs the 
warm growing atmosphere of the intermediate house or 
cool stove, where even if little or no artificial heat is em¬ 
ployed the air is confined and the syringe used abun¬ 
dantly to make satisfactory progress. The proper soil for 
this plant is sandy peak—B. C. It. 

1004.—Large flowered Zonal Pelar 
goniums. —If you want singles, Aurore-horeale 
(salmon-scarlet) and Gloire Lyonnaise (rosy- 
scarlet) are simply immense, though not so per¬ 
fect in shape as some others, and Rev. A. Harries 
(light-scarlet), Chaa. Dickens (purple-crimson), 
Lily (white), and Beauty of Kent (Balmon) are 
also very large when well grown. In the double 
and semi-double class, Beaute Poitevine (rocy- 
aalmon), F. V. Raspail (crimson-scarlet), Mme. 
Hoste (salmon), Jeanne d’Arc (white), and 
Mme. Leon Dalloy (blush), areamoug the finest. 
—B. C. R. 


970. - Treatment of Palms.— “ B. C. R.” 
says, inGARDENiNu,June25th,page227, “All the 
Palms of commerce are raised ana grown in very 
warm and close houses, saturated with moisture, 
and heavily shaded but I think it would have 
been more correct had he put it that all the 
market growers raise their Palms so. for plants 
which I have seen growing in some of the leading 
nurseries are not treated thus, and these plants 
are in commerce, and they do not “ die within a 
few months of being removed.” I should advise 
my readers not to ouy these plants of market 
men, nor of anyone who treats them as 
“ B. C. R.” says they do, but go to a respect¬ 
able tradesman—one who will be glad to see 
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you again—and, if you have to pay a slightly 
higher price, you will obtain plants that will 
live and thrive, so that they really are the 
cheapest and the best.—J. J. 

1111 .—Umbrella and Sago Palms. -I 

am afraid you will not have heut enough to keep 
the young plants through the winter if you sow 
the seed now. You might be able to do so when 
the plantB get older, because the growth would 
be harder. If the seed had been sown last 
March you might have done better with them, hut 
now the summer is so far advanced I cannot 
hold out much hope that you will succeed. On 
the other hand the seeds of some kinds of 
Palms do not retain their vitality but a short 
time, so that if you keep them over until spring 
you will be no better off. Under the circum¬ 
stances, perhaps you had better sow the seed at 
once.—J. C. C. 

1164.—Plants for winter flowering. 

—The order for bulbs for forcing in winter 
should be sent in at once to get good ones. 
These will include Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Scillas, Lily of the Valley, Freeaias, Dielytras, 
Gladiolus The Bride, and Spiraa j&ponica. The 
orders for Azaleas (Indian, Japanese, and Ghent, 
not forgetting the old, sweet-scented, yellow- 
flowered pontica), are usually sent in now for 
delivery in September, and with these might 
come such useful forcing plants as Deutzias, 
Lilacs, and Rhododendrons. Winter-flowering 
Heaths, such as hyemalis, gracilis, aud Wil- 
moreana, also Genista fragrans, might be pur¬ 
chased in September. Then Cinerarias, Primu¬ 
las, and Cyclamens might be bought in as young 


1107.—Pelargonium Aurore-boreale. 

—This is a variety of what has been termed the 
Zonal Pelargoniums, from a brownish zone like 
a horse-shoe on the upper surface of the leaves. 
Many leaves are of a plain green colour without 
any trace of zone. A section of these Pelar¬ 
goniums was produced many years ago with 
immense trusses of badly-formed flowers, and 
were designated Nosegay Pelargoniums. By- 
and-bye the Nosegay varieties were crossed 
with those having well-formed flowers, but 
small trusses, and an intermediate class was ob¬ 
tained, and to this class Aurore-boreale belongs. 
It has immense foliage, flowers, and trusses; the 
flowers are a salmon-red colour. Gloire Lyon¬ 
naise, with rosy-red flowers, belongs to this 
class. Mrs. Mayes and Mrs. E. G. Hill, both 
salmon -tinted varieties, belong to this giant 
Hybrid Nosegay section.—J. D. E. 

1123.— A Metrosideros not flowering.— The 

wood was not sufficiently ripened ; possibly also the plant 
may be too young to flower. It is of a genus of Australian 
plants, which usually flower freely enough when some age 
and size has been obtained. Place the plant in the open 
air to ripen the wood.—E. H. 


FERNS. 

AN IND00R~FERNERY. 

A “BriXTONIAN” wants to know something 
about a variety of these planks suitable for an 
indoor fernery? This gentleman speaks of having 
a house with Ferns in it, but lie docs not say 
what sort of a house or structure it is, or what 
aspect it has, nor its dimensions. However, if it 
is a glass-house, somewhat in accordance with 



Dicksonia Antarctica and other Ferns. (See page 2b6.) 

plants now to be grown on at home, us it is the proportions of the best residential houses in 
too late to sow seeds now. The above will give I that locality, then he has one that can be made 
a nice variety, though there are other things into a very interesting fernery, and, supposing 
which might be purchased now for winter it is to be devoted to Ferns only, then the centre 
flowering. Tree Carnations, for instance, should be set out with some blocks of sandstone 
might be bought now for growing on.—E. H. I and tupha, but go |to . the trouble and 
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useless expense of cementing them together in 
order to make a square and even job of the 
stones. I know of a small house not 20 miles 
from London where a man was employed 
for many months putting up stones and cement¬ 
ing them together; the house has now been 
finished for some years, but the stone and cement 
are still perfectly arid and bare. There is not 
a vestige of any plant-life growing thereon, not 
even Lichens, saving in places where no cement 
has touched it. Some soil should be wheeled 
into the house, and round and about this should 
be placed the stones and tupha. They do not 
require to be buried, because a little soil scraped 


wise the plants in between get smothered up. 
For these dotted-in plants, I would advise such 
as Phlebodium sporodocarpum, and P. aureum, 
Neottopteris australasica, Microlepia hirta 
cristata, Lomaria cycadoides, Lomariafluviatilis, 
Gleichenia flabellata, Gleichenia microphylla, 
Gleichenia Speluncje, and some others. As ordi¬ 
nary plants I advise nice 

Useful-sized plants ; nothing to be kept on 
the front stage in less than 48-sized pots. 
Smaller plants can be placed in a frame or on a 
shelf out of sight. For soil use good peat, 
which should be chopped up with a spade and 
well beaten with a stick, and good turfy light 



A good type of Vegetable Marrow. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


round the base is all that is necessary to give the 
impression that they are in the soil, and then 
plant some creeping plants to climb up and over 
these materials. We will suppose the centre 
of the house is made the highest; then upon 
this plant a medium-sized 
Tree-Fern ; the best kind would be Dick- 
sonia antarctica (see page 265). Do not have it 
too tall to start with, or else after a year or two 
its fronds will be so stiff and erect that they 
will be apt to press against the roof-glass ; but 
if you wish to avoid this, then sink the centre 
of the house, and have it the lowest instead of 
the highest part, and then you will have the 
advantage for some years of being able to look 
down upon the top of the Tree-Fern, which I 
often think is the pleasantest point of view. 
Ferns of different kinds should be planted 
round and about the Tree-Fern, such as 
various kinds of Lomarias, Pteris, Lastreas, 
and Polystichums, also Adiantums and 
Aspleniums. Davallia canariensis should be 
largely used to climb over and upon the blocks 
of sandstone, and in very shady, quiet spots, 
where the air is very moist and free from 
draughts. Trichomanes and Hymenophyllums 
should be used, and there are plenty of species 
which could be utilised for this purpose, such as 
Litobrochia, reserving the choicest and the 
dwarfer kinds for near the edge of the walk ; 
the Todeas, too, should find a place here, and 
Dennstiedia also ; always choosing the kinds 
which are suited to the temperature which you 
maintain during the winter months. Now I 
daresay “ Brixtonian ” will not be satisfied with¬ 
out a front stage in this fernery, so that he may 
have some pot plants of Ferns, etc. This I should 
advise him not to have made of wood, but of 
brickwork ; it costs very little more, and it lasts 
twenty times as long, and the plants can be kept 
in a great deal better condition, and the moisture 
which would be daily rotting the wooden stage 
will be adding to the utility of the brick one. 
Have some arches turned at the required height, 
and upon these arches place a bed of gravel or 
shingle which will hold enough moisture to keep 
a constant supply, and along the front edge you 
might put a little soil, and have an 

Edging of Selaginella, or some other small¬ 
growing plant. Well, now for the pot plants. 
Of these there should be placed some large speci¬ 
mens which should stand up at intervals. These 
plants take off the generally much too uniform 
appearance of a front stage of Ferns. These 
single specimens should jaot stand too near, other- 
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loam, which should go through the same as the 
peat, and mix with this a third of road-sweep¬ 
ings off a country road. I do not like the 
sweepings from a macadamised road. Mix these 
all together, and do not use the sieve for any¬ 
thing about the plants, keeping, however, the 
rougher stuff for the larger pots, and the finer 
soil keeping put on one side for pots that are 
smaller. The temperature should range from 
40 degs. to 50 degs. in winter, this being the 
only time that heat is required, and then I think 
“Brixtonian” may succeed very well. The 
months of February and March are the best time of 
year to repot Ferns, but other times will do if 
they want a shift from any cause, and the plants 
should never stand upon a level stone or slate 
bottom without a small piece of stick beneath 
one side, because when the pots so stand the 
drainage is not good, and I have known many 
amateurs’ plants quite ruined from this cause 
alone. J. J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

When these come fully into bearing, care must 
be taken that the regular cutting of the fruits 
before they get very large and seedy is attended 
to, or they will not continue to produce satis¬ 
factory results for long. When grown for 
market they must, however, be allowed to 
attain a fairly good size or they do not sell 
readily ; but for private use they are certainly 
best if cut rather small, and there is not so 
much loss in this as many might suppose, as a 
few large fruits swelling off take more strength 
out of the plants than a number of small ones, 
and it is quite a matter of exhaustion that often 
makes them to cease bearing. I find it is a good 
plan to put out a few plants rather late in May 
or early in June, especially for a late supply, 
for when we get a mild autumn they are most 
useful. During any great glut of summer 
vegetables a good many people allow their 
Marrows to become overgrown and seedy. Now 
such Marrows when ripe make a capital winter 
vegetable ; they should be cut and hung up in 
a dry house or shed ; if laid down they rot. In 
cooking they require to be peeled and the seeds 
removed, when the remainder may be treated 
exactly the same as Turnips ; in early winter 
no vegetable that I cultivate is more appreciated 
than these overgrown Marrows. During cold 
seasons I have generally found the Bush Mar¬ 


row to be much the hardiest, but in walled-in 
gardens where handlights are plentiful to shelter 
the young growth during the cold nights of May 
a good type of the Long White running variety 
will generally continue to be the greatest 
favourite. G. 


1122.— Planting Asparagus.— If young 
plants could be obtained close at hand that were 
moved last spring and removed again now, if they 
were mulched, watered, and shaded, they would 
not feel much check. I have moved young 
plants as late in the season as this to fill up 
blanks in beds. Of course it will not do to 
obtain plants from a distance ; they would be 
spoilt before they could be got out. Probably 
the best course to adopt will be to wait till next 
April and then fill up with strong two-year-old 
plants. Ascertain the reason of the last plants 
dying, as they do not usually die off in such a 
wholesale way without a cause.—E. H. 


- It is too late to plant Asparagus now. 

The best time to plant it is just as it starts to 
grow in the spring, and one-year-old plants are 
best. The ground must be deeply trenched and 
well manured in the autumn previously to 
planting. In fact, were I intending to plant 
Asparagus I would set about preparing the 
ground at once, and would plant nothing on it 
during the present season. The Dutch-hoe 
would be frequently run through it, and the 
surface lightly forked over two or three times 
before planting time in March or early in April, 
according as the plants were late or early in 
starting. The weather has been very unfavour¬ 
able to the growth of Asparagus this year. 
My own beds have not done very well, and 
many of the old shoots have not started to grow 
this year.—J. D. E. 

H19.- Celery and nitrate of soda.— Nitrate of 
soda and other stimulants may be given to Celery as soon 
as the plants are well established. I think it will be better 
dissolved in water, and then applied. From half-a-pound 
to a pound dissolved in 36 gallons of water will be a very 
useful stimulant for any crop requiring help.—E. II. 

- A light sprinkling of this stimulating 

salt may be applied as soon as the plants have 
fairly got hold of the soil and commenced to 
grow, and another application when about half 
grown, or in, say, a month’s time, will probably 
be sufficient. Sprinkle about a dessert-spoonful 
round each plant now, and, say, a table-spoonful 
by-and-bye. The nitrate ought to be crushed 
quite fine before using, and either applied just 
before rain, or else watered in at once.— 
B. C. R. 


1121.— Picking Herbs —For drying, Herbs should 
be cut lust before they come into blossom, and either tied 
in small bunches and hung up in an airy room, or placed on 
shelves till well dried, and then rubbed up small and 
placed in wide-mouthed bottles and corked up. In this 
way the whole of the strength is preserved for any reason¬ 
able length of time.—E. H. 

1108. — Winter and spring vege¬ 
tables. —Sow Ellam’s Early Cabbage from the 
20th to the 30th July, according to locality. 
Turnips for winter use sow largely now, and 
again first week in August. Sow Spinach the end 
of July, and again middle of August. Plant Red 
or Pink Celery, also Turnip-rooted Celery or 
Celeriac. Sow a small bed of Early French 
Horn Carrots at once for drawing young in 
winter. Sow Cucumbers now, if there is a warm 
house to plant them in, for autumn and winter 
use. Make Mushroom-beds, either in the open 
air or in sheds, for autumn bearing. All kinds 
of Winter Greens may yet be planted if strong 
plants can be had, but there is no time to lose. 
Plant Walcheren Cauliflowers now for autumn. 
Sow French Beans in pits the end of the month or 
beginning of August. Sow Lettuce and Endive 
for autumn and winter use. Sow Chervil and 
Parsley immediately. Sow Cauliflowers from 
the 15th to 25th of August to stand the winter, 
pricking off the seedlings into cold frames when 
large enough.—E. H. 

1141.—Tomatoes not swelling the 
fruit. —You will not succeed in growing 
Tomatoes satisfactorily all the time you resort 
to high feeding until there are several fruits 
swelling off, and not even then if the roots have 
the run of a border of good soil. Over-luxu¬ 
riance is the cause of the trouble, and if you 
are wise the lesson will not be lost upon you 
for another year. Take notice of the present 
condition of the plants and all the time they 
remain in such vigorous growth withhold 
manures altogether. It will be time enough 
for vou to apply stimulants when you find the 
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leaves getting smaller and of a much lighter 
colour. From the information you send, I am 
sure the plants are vigorous enough to ripen 
off the first bunch of fruit with the assistance 
of plain water only. As to cutting off the leaves, 
the practice is bad at any time, and in your 
case it would prove suicidal, as it would have a 
tendency to increase the vigour of the plants, 
which is already too great. At the present 
time the leaves on my plants overhang the 
fruit* to such an extent that I have to put the 
leaves on one side to get at them. At this time 
of year you only want fire-heat in damp and 
cold weather. I find Tomatoes do not pay for 
fire-heat after I can keep the frost out of the 
house without it.—J. C. C. 

- I do not think the foliage has anything 

to do with it, and I would not cut any of this 
away until the plants are pretty well advanced, 
and the leaves keep the sun from the lower 
trusses of fruit. I fancy the plants get rather 
too much moisture. Tomatoes always “set” 
better in a moderately dry atmosphere, besides 
which the plants really do not want much water 
until they begin to carry some fruit. I should 
also recommend you to pass your finger, or a 
feather, lightly but briskly over each truss of 
expanded flowers every day between twelve and 
two p.m. when the sun is shining, and the 
house is rather dry. This distributes the pollen, 
and ensures a good set. Imperfect fertilisation 
is doubtless the cause of tne fruit failing to 
swell properly. Flowers that have never been 
fertilised at all will sometimes set after a 
fashion, though they may not commence to 
swell for several weeks ; but if once a few grains 
of pollen touch the stigma, the fruit sets and 
begins to swell directly.—B. C. R. 

1140.—Growing Rhubarb.—I may be 
wrong in my surmise, but 1 believe the cause of 
the failure is because you pull from the plants 
the same year after planting. Rhubarb will 
not bear this. The plants require one year’s 
growth to get strong, after that you may pull 
the produce liberally up to mid-summer. If I 
am wrong you must have got hold of a very 
small sort that is not worth growing, and I ad¬ 
vise you to discard it and secure a true stock of 
Early Linneus. The friend who told you to 
dig up your Rhubarb plants in the autumn 
and leave them on the top of the soil for 
a week or two ought not to be permitted 
to advise as to a garden, as it is evident 
he knows nothing about it. Rhubarb 
should not be planted in a large mass of 
manure. If you make a fresh plantation 
have the ground thoroughly well dressed 
with rotten manure all over and then dug 
up 18 inches deep. The ground is then 
ready for planting. Never mind what 
your friend says about the most suitable 
aspect—choose a warm south one if you 
can. You will then get an early supply 
of Rhubarb, which is always the most 
valued. Set out the plants 5 feet apart 
each way, and let the crowns be on a level 
with the surface. Rhubarb plants are 
often weakened by having the leaves re¬ 
moved when the stems are not taken. Last 
year about this time I had to advise about 
some Rhubarb plants that every year were 
getting weaker. When I went to sec 
them I found the plants divested of nearly 
every leaf, which the housekeeper had 
taken off from time to time twice a week 
to pack her butter in to send to market. 

Here was the cause clearly traced at once, 
as the stems were left. Verv few plants can 
stand such treatment, and tlhubarb least of 
all.—J. C. C. 


strings and begin again. In this way the whole 
lawn will be gone over properly. The holes 
should be filled up with good soil and a little 
Grass-seed sown on the top. Keep the lawn 
well rolled and mown, and watered in very dry 
weather. Do not play on it when it is soft after 
heavy rain, nor in any kind of shoes with heels. 
As soon as play is over for the season, if there 
are any worn places, lay down some new pieces 
of turf on them. The ground, to begin with, 
should be well drained.—G. S. S. 


1053.— Size of a lawn-tennis court.— 

The actual dimensions of a lawn-tennis-court 
are 78 feet by 3G feet, but the ground on which 
it is marked out should not be less, if possible, 
than 102 feet by 48 feet, as it is surprising what 
a distance one has to run out of a court sometimes 
to reach a ball. The service-lines are 21 feet 
from the net and 27 feet long, so that this inner 
court, as it were, is 42 feet by 27 feet. It is 
very essential to have the court as level and free 
from weeds as possible. If the turf be full of 
weeds the best way to get rid of them is to 
fasten two strings across the lawn about a yard 
apart and set someone to take out the weeds, 
insisting that they work between the strings. 
When that portion is fmished shift one T of th 


WHITE OR MADONNA LILY (LILIUM 
CANDIDUM). 

It is very strange that some of our most experi¬ 
enced Lily-growers find much difficulty in the 
growing of this plant, and yet in many in¬ 
stances, especially in cottage gardens, it takes 
care of itself. In my own neighbourhood, for 
instance, let me give a couple of examples. 
Example No. 1 : Here is a row of small houses 
with a bit of garden about as large as a good- 
sized table-cloth in front of them. They face 
about west, and are consequently, during the 
summer, exposed to the full glare of the after¬ 
noon sun from about noon on. The gardens are 
literally baked in dry weather, and yet here 
Lilium eandidum grows well, sends up flower¬ 
ing-stems 4 feet or 5 feet in height, and pro¬ 
duces large and well-developed flowers. Ex¬ 
ample No. 2 : A garden attached to a very 
quaint, old black-and-white timbered cottage, 
at which Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
stopped in one of her journeys. The garden in 
front of the house faces about north north-west. 
The garden and situation are very damp, yet 
here clumps of the White Lily grow in the 
greatest luxuriance, and bloom most freely. I 
obtained one of these clumps some years ago, 
planted it in my own garden in a very different 
situation and soil, and there it has done remark¬ 
ably well. In neither of these cases was there 
any attempt at culture. They were simply 

S lanted and let alone, and great was the won- 
erment in the latter case when I asked for the 
clump and said some people had a difficulty in 
growing it. “ One never does as he ought with 


incorporating with it some rotten manure, and 
prick them out 4 inches apart. Take care they 
do not suffer from want of water, but sprinkle 
them every day in fine weather. If attended 
to in this way they will make rapid progress, 
and will well repay the labour.—J. C. B. 

ROSES. 

1105. — Climbing Roses. — If you had 
mentioned the height of the wall I could have 
answered the enquiry more usefully than I can 
do now in the absence of such information. If 
the wall is not more than 8 feet high you may 
select some of the strong-growing Hybrid Per- 
petuals to cover it, such as Magna Charta, 
bright-pink ; General Jacqueminot, bright- 
crimson ; Madame Nachury, satiny-rose; 
Victor Verdier, carmine ; Pride of Waltham, 
flesh-colour ; Edward Morren, cherry-colour; 
Bessie Johnson, light-blush ; and Charles 
Lefcbvre, crimson. For a wall of greater 
height the following are suitable : Gloire de 
Dijon, fawn; Reiue Marie Henriette, red; 
Rcve d’Or, deep-yellow ; William A. Richard¬ 
son, orange-yellow ; Cheshuut Hybrid, light- 
red ; Sir Joseph Paxton, rose; and Aimee 
Vibert, white.—J. C. C. 

- A west aspect, the same as you describe, 

will do for any variety of Climbing Roses, and it 
would be well for you to obtain a descriptive 
catalogue from one of the growers advertising 
I in Gardening. You would then see a full and 
j fairly correct description of all of the best varie- 
i ties for your purpose. However, I will name 
1 twelve very suitable kinds, and give their pre¬ 
dominating colours : Boule de Niege and Aimee 
Vibert (white), Cheshunt Hybrid and Reine M. 
j Henriette (red), Triomphe de Rennes, Celine 
] Forestier, and Marie Van Houtte (yellow), 

| Gloire de Dijon and Bouquet d'Or (buff and. 
yellow), Madame Chauvry and W. A. Richard¬ 
son (apricot), Madame de Tartas and Socrates 
(pink).—P. U. 

1135.— Rose in a greenhouse.— I have 

no doubt but that the Rose you refer to is the 
Climbing Devoniensis. If so, it is not unusual 



Or R Rkadf.hs’ Ilu’strations : Bed of White or Madonna Lily (Lilium eandidum). Engraved for Gardrnino 
I iiLcsTRATRD from a photograph sent by Mr. Charles De Fernex, 74, Ockendon road, Essex-road, Islington 
London, N. 
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itand perhaps that was the secret. Yet why 
it should do equally well in two such opposite 
conditions I know not. It is, without doubt, a 
beautiful—most beautiful flower. I have it now 
occupying a corner where there are four or five 
clumps of it, and the same number of the com¬ 
mon Orange Lily. They both come into bloom 
together, and the contrast is exceedingly pretty. 
The annexed illustration shows a thriving bed 
of this Lily in flower within two and a half 
miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. D. 


if 


10G9. — Seedling Anemones.— It will 
certainly be much better to plant them out, 
and the sooner the better. If left in the pans 
they will make but little growth, whereas, if put 
into the open ground they will grow in to fair-sized 
crowns large enough to bloom well in spring, 
and will even give some flowers this autumn if 
the weather is favourable. Well stir the soil, 


for it to behave in the way described ; as a 
matter of fact, it is unsuitable for growing 
under glass, except in large and lofty houses. 
I do not think the cutting back had anything 
to do with its not flowering. The best thing 
you can do is to root it out at once, and put 
another in its place that is known to be more 
satisfactory. Why not try a Marshal Niel or 
Climbing Niphetos? If you would prefer a 
bright-coloured Rose you may select Cneshunt 
Hybrid or the Red Glory (Reine Marie 
Henriette).—J. C. C. 

- I should infer from “ Milo’s” note that 

his plant has been pruned too hard. He Bhould 
allow it to grow at will during the present 
summer and autumn, and, providing the growth 
gets matured, the plant will flower freely the 
following year. In pruning these strong- 
growers a great mistake is frequently made by 
removing or severoly shortening much of the 
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be detected they should be sponged off daily 
with warm water and nicotine soap until all 
signs of them have disappeared, and even then a 
sharp look-out must be kept for some weeks, lest 
one of the enemy should have escaped to re¬ 
populate the Orange-tree. If a single specimen 
nro^blv“*r^;ri™r^r ^ aaa I is thus thoroughly cleansed when small endless 

# X 1 tfcl ?• are most hkel 7 the trouble will be saved in future years, for it is 

cause of^the unsatisfactory state of “MiloV’lmoflt difficult to destroy this pLTon a large 


long growth made the previous summer; this 
should always be left intact, and the weakly 
growth, with that which has already bloomed, 
removed. If the plant is doing well there are 
only two causes which would prevent its flower 
mg freely in due season— i.e ., injudicious prun¬ 
ing and immatured growth. One of these, and 

nrAV “ M " " little of both, a . * 

__ —i unsatisfactory 
Rose.—P. U. 

^XrJ! 1 , ere is n< ? doubt i that the reason the Rose failed 
° mng to lte Z* ia « cut hack too severely; 
qhe young wood ought to be well exposed to 
sunshine. Sometimes the house where the Roses grow is 
very cloeely shaded in summer ; this is a very grave error 
indeed, as such Roses would not flower well_J. D. E. 

m^RosoB Reins Marie Henrietta 
***** w. A. Richardson. — Unless the 
growth came into contact with the hot-water 
pipes it would take no harm. If they had a 
check it was because the stems were outside. 
Such a thing frequently occurs when the latter 
are not protected, and during such trying 
weather as we experienced last winter and in 
early spring many other subjects besides Roses— 
under the same conditions—suffered. In all 
Buch cases that part of the stem that is outside 
should be protected either with dry litter or 
Bracken 6 inches in thickness. The greater 


- --— me greater 

the length of stem exposed the greater the body 
of the protecting material should be.—J. C. C. 

“ depends entirely upon whether the 
sucker-like shoots you mention are Rose growths 
or from the stock your plants were worked upon. 
You can see where the Rose was worked upon 
the stock, and if below this they must be re¬ 
moved at once. If the shoots are produced 
above the junction of Rose and stock, they are 
E 0 ? va ^ uab ^ e portion of your plant, and 
should be encouraged as much as possible, intro¬ 
ducing them into the house and obtaining as 
long and well-matured a Bhoot as you can. You 
say your plants were checked, and suggest hot- 
water pipes as the cause. The growth should not 
be too close to a hot-water pipe, as the contrast 
between that part of the stem and the portion 
remaining out-of-doors is too great. You must 
also cover over the roots with a mulching of 
light stable-manure during winter and early 
spring, and afford some protection to the out¬ 
side portion of the stem of your plants._P. U. 


HOUSB & WINDOW GARDENING. 

TREATMENT OF AN ORANGE-TREE. 

985.—There is no reason why this plant should 
not do well in a window during the summer if 
i: , 18 J? lven attention and plenty of fresh air • 
but Orange-trees are best out-of-doors during 
the summer months. They dislike hot, dry air? 
however and should be syringed often when the 
sun is not on the leaves, placing the plant in a 
bath or tray in the evening, allowing it to stand 
there on an inverted saucer during the night, if 
it cannot be put out-of-doors each evening for 
the dew to invigorate it. Gas, of course, cannot 
be burned m a room with an Orange-tree ; the 
effect would be to make the leaves and fruits 
drop off, and the plant would take a long time 
to recover. The foliage must be kept clean ; it 
“ of ra f he T a stick y nature, and the dust 
adheres to it very easily. A soft bit of old 
sponge or flannel, with a little warm water and 
soap will cleanse it, and the foliage should 
then be syringed, or watered from a rosed pot, 
to remove the soap and water. Each leaf must 
be sponged separately, both above and below, 
gently in the palm of the left hand 
while this is being done. The leaves of an Orange- 
tree are very brittle, and great care must be 
taken not to bend or bruise them, as they will 
then decay. Young shoots are extremely fragile, 
and are best cleansed with water from a rosed 
pot ; but if green-fly should attack them, 
which is often the case, a common penny paint- 
brnsh, such aschiidren use with watercolours, 
will be found most useful to remove the 
insects without breaking the young shoots. 

Nicotine soap, a recent invention, will be 
found very valuable to destroy other insect pests, 
of which the most troublesome that affects an 
ee ? b , r , 0Wn 8cale ’ a ft* brown creature, 
which fixes itself on the stems and on either side 
“ m A d ; nl ^ of , the causing ill-health, 

and death to the plant if allowed to accumulate. 
If Greenlee s Orange-tree is free from this, it 
ia more fortunate than most, but if any should 


tree. Orange-trees flower twice a year usually, 
and bear fruit at the same time, but they 
must be carefully watered to do this, and 
given a little weak clear soot-water twice a 
week when in full growth. They should be 
repotted with care, avoiding much displacement 
of the roots, and giving a small shift only, with 
firm potting and thorough drainage. To do 
this place a bit of crock over the hole, with the 
concave side downwards, and arrange three or 
four smaller pieces so as to allow the free escape 
of water, covering all the crocks with a layer 
of Moss sprinkled with soot, which has the 
double effect of nourishing the roots and keep¬ 
ing away insects. The soil should be composed 
of leaf-mould (one part), turfy-loam (two parts), 
with a sprinkling of soot and silver sand. 
Small bags of suitable compost can be obtained 
of a nurseryman, ready mixed for the pur¬ 
pose. This soil should be used when neither 
wet nor dry, but in a half state between both, 
and it will need shaking down and ramming 
with a stick (without injuring the roots) to pack 
it firmly round them. Water must be given in 
sufficient quantities to run through the hole, but 
only when the surface of the soil is too dry to 
stain the finger laid on it. Top-dressing— i.e. y 
placing a layer of fresh compost at the top of 
the pot, may be done two or three times a year 
with advantage, having previously removed the 
upper soil with a blunt stick to the depth of 
2 inches, without touching the roots. 

L. R. 
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1027. —Treatment of Arums. —These 
plants do best when planted out in an open 
border for the summer months, and potted up 
again in September. As “ R. A. Scott fy may not 
be able to do this, however, they can be kept in 
the pots, but should, if possible, be out-of-doors 
now on the house “ leads” in a small yard, or 
even on a broad window-sill, which is not too 
sunny. As they are not ornamental while the 
foliage is gradually dying away they may be 
spared from the room until they become green 
again. The Arum (Calla rethiopica) is an 
aquatic plant, and must, therefore, never be 
allowed to suffer for want of water; a saucer, 
which should be washed out weekly, should 
stand under the pot, and a plentiful supply of 
water be given, even when the leaves are dying 
away; or the pot may be sunk to the rim 
in a small box of fine ashes, which keeps the 
roots cool and damp if placed in a sunny 
situation. Arums require rich soil and con¬ 
sume it quickly, a strong plant, repotted in 
September, will be found to have lowered the 
soil line by about 2 inches by Christmas, when 
it should be top-dressed. If “ R. A. Scott’s ” 
plants have been neglected in the matter of 
potting, and the pots are very full of roots, they 
may be divided and repotted now, placing each 
large crown (or separate root) in a pot by itself, 
which should not be too large, as it should re¬ 
ceive a shift in September; but if the plants 
are not too tight in the pots they can wait till 
September to be repotted, only receiving a rich 
top-dressing now. To do this, scrape away the 
upper soil with a blunt stick (without injuring 
the roots), and replace it with a little richcompost, 
which may be half old manure from a hot-bed, 
and half leaf-mould, with a little sand and a 
sprinkling of soot, which, if mixed with the 
compost a few days before it is used, will drive 
away insects and worms, and is also a very 
strong manure. The soil for potting Arums in 
must not be so strong as the top-dressing. The 
same mixture, with twice its bulk of turf-mould 
or good garden loam and more sand, will suit 
for repotting the plants, however. Green-fly 
must not be allowed to injure the plants. It 
can easily be removed with a soft bit of sponge 
and soapy-water, the foliage being watered over 
with a rosed pot or syringe after the operation. 
This may need constant attention if the plants 
are in poor soil. With thoroughly-nourished 
roots and an abundant supply of water this pest 
is rarely seen, especially if the foliage is kept 
clean with water from a rosed pot. —K. 


999.—GUmbers for a house wall.— 

The following list of suitable climbers for dif¬ 
ferent aspects may be of use to “Wistaria;” 
but it must be recollected that allowance should 
be made for situation, shade, nearness of other 
buildings, &c., and that all Creepers, to do well, 
must be given good soil and manure to start 
with, and a plentiful simply of water. North: 
Ivy, the giant kind, Hedera dentata (Raegne- 
riana) ana Irish Ivy, being two of the best 
varieties to grow quickly and well. Single¬ 
stemmed plants can be placed (in well-dug soil, 
enriched with old manure) about 18 inches 
apart, and when they reach the height of 2 feet 
the top shoot should be pinched out to induce 
side growth. Abundant water and liquid- 
manure once a week will make it grow very 
rapidly. The young plants should be kept 
near the wall by cloth and nails until they 
take firm hold. Kerria japonica, Jasminum 
nudiflorum (Yellow Winter-flowering Jasmine), 
and Foraythia suspense will also grow well in a 
north aspect. North-east: Golden Variegated 
Honeysuckle, Pyrus japonica, bringing such an 
exquisite mass of blossom in early spring; 
Ayrshire Roses, and Cotoneaster microphylla 
will all grow here, notwithstanding the cold 
winds of this quarter. East: Clematis mon- 
tana, Rose Gloire de Dijon (if at all sheltered), 
Virginian Creeper, and summer Creepers (such 
as Tropaeolum canariense), and Eccremocarpus 
scaber. South-east: Wistaria, Rose Devonien- 
sis, Clematis Jackmani, Double-flowered White 
Jasmine, and French Honeysuckle. South: All 
kinds of Climbing Roses, including the Banksian 
Rose, Magnolia, Ash-leaved Trumpet-flower 
(Bignonia radicans), large-flowered Clematis 
(named varieties), Myrtle (in a sheltered spot), 
and many other plants. South-west : This being 
a very hot situation is not a desirable one for 
Creepers, but any of the plants recommended 
for south will do here if plentifully supplied 
with water in hot weather. West: The Fiery 
Thorn (Cratsegus Pyracantha), does well in this 
aspect, and the Red Gloire de Dijon Rose 
(Reine Marie Henriette). North-west: Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, the most perfect of Creepers 
with gorgeous autumn leaf-colouring, and Tro- 
paeolum speciosum, a perennial tuberous kind of 
great beauty.— L. R. 


924.— Toads in a greenhouse. — On 

studying the habits of these animals, and 
comparing them with those of that near re¬ 
lation, the' frog, one should not be surprised at 
the toad being more cautious. He has not got 
a means of rapid flight as in the case of the 
frog, who by a series of bounds will cover an 
incredible distance in a second or two. The 
toad when surprised by anyone draws himself 
back and tries to hide. Not so easily tamed as 
the frog, but by treating gently and familiar¬ 
ising it to your presence, it will in time become 
quite as docile. These animals, living in a drier 
locality than that in which frogs are usually 
found, feed more upon insects, such as flies, 
beetles, &c., whereas the frog, although he will 
refuse nothing which is alive, seems to prefer a 
worm to anything. I have no doubt if the toad 
that refuses a worm is brought face to face with 
an insect, he will make short work of it. But 
seeing that an insect will not sustain him for 
long, he will require a good supply of them to 
keep him healthy ; therefore a toad will thrive 
best where there arc plenty of insects. They 
may be made [very valuable in a large green¬ 
house on account of this. Toads have a habit 
of disappearing. I have noticed this more than 
once. Of course when they are kept in a green¬ 
house there is always a possibility of them 
escaping, and if the garden is not walled in 
they will get away altogether.—A. F. R. 

1 126. —Olematisindivisa lobata, &c. — 

I have not the least doubt but that this Clematis 
and Solanum jasminoides will stand the winter 
with you, if you have put out strong plants, 
and train them to a wall with a south aspect. 
The first winter will try them more than those 
that follow. You might, therefore, give them 
a little protection in very severe weather. 
The information given with the enquiry has 
enabled me to answer you with more confidence 
than I could have done without it. It would 
help contributors greatly if those who send 
enquiries would always send definite information 

as to what they wish to know _J. 0. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Numerous as are the varieties of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals that produce their wonted 
profusion of flowers during the summer and 
autumn months, few, I think, will deny that 
the memljers of this showy group from the rich¬ 
ness of their colouring alone should always be 
granted a place even among the choicest and 
most select, for they hold a prominent position 
among the very finest of our half-hardy annuals 
at the present time. They not only flower 
very freely, but a succession of bloom is kept 
up for a long time. A most charming feature in 
any garden, where there is sufficient room to thus 
accommodate them, is to devote a bed to mixed 
varieties of them ; such a bed could not be but 
bright, gay, and pleasing for many weeks in 
succession, while for filling large borders they 
always produce excellent effects by their unique 
colours and great variety. Just at this season 
of the year many a garden is rendered attrac¬ 
tive by flowers of the Salpiglossis, though, con¬ 
sidering their intrinsic beauty and worth, easi¬ 
ness of culture, and so forth, they are not 
grown so largely as one might expect, a fact 
largely due, perhaps, to their being too little 
known to the majority of amateur gardeners - 
a large and influential body who would gladly 
avail themselves of such good things did they 
but know them or their worth. But it may be 
argued that sufficient publicity is given to such 


grow them singly in small pots, particularly 
when the plants are destined for a bed which 
in spring has been occupied with bulbs, placing 
the seedlings in cold frames till required for 
planting out. E. 

1114.— Ranunculus bulbs, &C.—These 
bulbs may be left in the ground all winter, 
though they are better lifted when ripe and 
stowed away in drawers after being thoroughly 
dried. Dahlias will keep in the ground if the 
roots are well protected from frost : if they get 
frozen they will die. For this reason and for the 
purpose of propagation most people lift their 
Dahlias when the frost has cut them down. 
Anemone seeds of the coronaria type, if sown 
in March, will flower from the next autumn on to 
the spring in mild weather.—E. H. 

1138. — Layering Carnations. — The 

layers seem to be very good and very early this 
year, and although it has been thought that the 
best time for layering is about the last week 
in July or the first week in August, I find 
that if it is intended to plant the layers out-of- 
doors that the sooner they are rooted and 
planted out the better. If the plants have to be 
wintered in pots, I well believe they may be 
layered and rooted too early, for they have then 
a greater tendency to throw up a flower-stem in 
autumn, if they are not taken off and put in 
their flower-pots early ; and, on the other hand, 
if potted up too early, they become rather pot- 
bound before it is time to repot them or plant 
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a flower cut with its buds half-open, and some 
not yet showing colour, is greatly enhanced in 
beauty thereby.—J. D. E. 

- It will benefit weakly plants if the first buds are 

removed; and if the buds of both Dahlias and Carnations 
are thinned the flowers left will be much finer. The 
advisability of doing so will depend upon the object in 
view.—E. H. 

- I have never seen any perceptible gain to the later 

blooms of these plants from the removal of the earlier 
buds. Of course, where four or five buds branch from the 
same stem some little advantage in size is gained if all 
but one are removed ; but the loss in general effect far 
more than exceeds the gain.—A. G. Butlkr. 

-- You may keep all buds picked off the 

Dahlias until the plants get thoroughly 
established and strong with advantage, but, 
generally speaking, these are unusually vigorous 
and productive subjects. The buds of Carnations 
should always be thinned out to some extent, if 
fine flowers are wanted, and especially if the 
plants are not thoroughly robust. But these do 
not bloom successionally, like Dahlias, and, if 
all the buds that first appear are picked off, they 
will not bloom again until the next season.— 
B. C. R. 

1052. —Gladiolus 4 ‘ The Bride. ’’—Except 
in very favoured localities where the climate is 
mild this Gladiolus cannot be relied on to pass 
the winter in the open ground. The bulbs 
seem to be hardy enough, but the young 
growths generally appear so early in the season 
that they frequently get injured, and when this 
is the case they seldom do much good after¬ 
wards, and the bulbs ultimately decay. I find 
that the safest way of treating this 
Gladiolus is to take up the corms when 
*Ofi! the foliage dies off, replanting in Feb¬ 
ruary or early in March. In any case 
it is better to replant annually in fresh 
soil, as then the blooms come so much 
finer.—J. C. C. 


Flowers of Salpiglossis sinuata. 


things through the medium of nurserymen’s 
catalogues and by advertisements; on the 
other hand, there is little or no attraction in a 
name for those who are unacquainted with the 
plant to which it refers. Still, there is yet one 
way by whichsuchthingsshouldbemade popular, 
and this is by planting them freely in the public 
parks and gardens that are now to be found in 
a large proportion of our provincial towns. The 
general form of the flowers may be likened to 
that of the Petunia—that is, funnel-shaped and 
campanulate—while in point of colour we 
find almost every conceivable shade from pure 
white through yellow, orange, purple, crimson, 
these being beautifully interspersed or striped 
with deep-coloured veins. The numerous varie¬ 
ties in cultivation to-day are the offspring of S. 
sinuata (herefigured), a native of Chili. There are 
also many fine forms, as atropurpurea, with large 
purple almost black flowers, with orange centre. 
Picta is beautifully netted with yellow and 
purple. The finest strains of these flowers at 
the present time are known by the distinctive 
names of grandiflora and variabilis ; these may 
be had in distinct shades as well as the most 
charming mixture. The plants in good soil 
usually attain 18 inches or 2 feet high, and are 
covered with short glandular or clammy hairs. 
Culturally they differ but little from the 
majority of half-hardy annuals, preferringa deep, 
light, sandy soil, fairly rich ; while they may 
either be sown in the open ground early in the 
year, and thinned out freely, or raised on a 
gentle hot-bed and transplanted to their per 
manent quarters. Another capital ws^y is to 
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them out in the spring. We have something to 
learn yet in these matters, and if “A. P.” will 
make some observations upon his early layers to 
be published in Gardening about this time next 
year, he will confer a boon on Carnation 
growers.—J. D. E. 

- It is a great gain to layer Carnations 

early, and if the grass was sufficiently strong 
the querist should be rewarded with fine plants. 
Continue the work as fast as the shoots are fit 
for the operations and finish by the end of 
July. Last year by the 25th July I had put 
down 3,000 layers and I shall have commenced 
again by the time these lines are in print. 
Early layering means early rooting and good 
strong plants.—A. H. 

- I think it is scarcely possible to layer the “grass” too 

early ; directly the shoots are sufficiently long and strong 
the work should be begun. The experience of all the best 
growers goes to prove that the earlier Carnations are 
layered the better in every way. Of course the soil must 
be kept moist until the roots have been formed.—B. C. It. 

1117.—Treatment of Dahlias and 
Carnations. —It is usual to take off the very 
early flower-buds formed on Dahlias before the 
plants have had time to make any decided 
growth. They certainly do flower all the better 
for this later in the season. Great Dahlia 
blooms on small plants scarcely established keep 
those plants back very much indeed. If large, 
well-formed flowers are wanted upon Carnation- 
plants all the buds but three should be removed 
as soon as they can be handled with the fingers, 
but for ordinary garden purposes it is better, I 
fancy, to leave all the buds upon the plants, as 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT- 

TREES. 

Fruit-trees on walls will now need 
frequent attention in the matter of 
stopping shoots that are not required 
to extend the tree, and with the object 
of forming spurs for fruit-bearing for 
another year. It is also a good plan 
at this time of year to cut in any old 
spurs that are getting too far away 
from the wall, as if they have no fruit 
on them they will, if cut back close to 
the main shoot, soon push out fresh 
growth and form spurs close in to the 
j ■ '.m i wall, which is most important, as the 
further they extend from the wall the 
less benefit they get from the latent 
heat of the sun, which is the main 
object for which trees are trained on wails 
at all, and for this reason the trees should not 
present so dense a mass of foliage that the sun’s 
rays cannot penetrate to the wall, for the shoots 
should be sufficiently wide apart for the bricks 
to receive a share of the direct sun’s rays. All 
blistered or curled-up leaves should be carefully 
picked off and taken right away and burnt, as 
they are sure to contain maggots of some kind. 
And not only are wall-trees benefited by this 
treatment, but bush and pyramid trees, espaliers 
and cordons all need the same care, pinching back 
the points of the shoots not required for exten¬ 
sion to five or six leaves ; this concentrates the 
vigour of the tree on fruit, and helps to perfect 
the buds at the base of the shoots for another 
season’s crop. Currants, Red and White, are 
especially benefited by having the tips of the 
growing shoots taken out, for if left to grow on 
unchecked they form a dense mass of leaves at 
the tips of the shoots, while those lower down 
drop off, and thus weaken the buds at their bases. 

J. G., Hants. 


Strawberry “Royal Sovereign.”— 

Mr. Laxton sends us a Strawberry—an early kind 
—rather a large and handsome fruit, and it travels 
pretty well: but to us nothing about a Straw¬ 
berry is of the slightest interest except its 
flavour, and this Strawberry has this in a very 
fair degree, particularly to a man who has not 
always the British Queen at his elbow. We 
have a great many—too many—Strawberries, 
like other things, and we hope Mr. Laxton 
will turn his real talents as a raiser to the 
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question of flavour, which is the only one of 
the slightest consequence. Are there not 
certain French Strawberries of remarkably good 
flavour which we ought to grow or get the 
flavour of into our own kinds? As most of 
our readers no doubt grow their Strawberries to 
eat, we should certainly advise them to look out 
for a well-flavoured kind or kinds as a matter of 
the first importance. 

Strawberries and beetles ( Erin-yo- 

bras/h ).—The beetles which you forwarded be¬ 
long to the familv Carabidte. The two larger 
ones are Pterostichus melanarius, the others 
Harpalus rufipes. The members of this family 
are, with very few exceptions, carnivorous, and 
feed on small iusects, &c. Their active habits 
and powerful jaws show that they are fitted for 
a predaceous life. It would be a fact quite new 
to science if the beetles, specimens of which you 
sent, attacked Strawberries; I think their 
presence may be accounted for by their finding 
your Strawberry-plants a convenient shelter for 
themselves and their natural food. If the 
gardener actually saw one of these beetles feed¬ 
ing on a Strawberry, and is quite certain that it 
was not devouring an insect which was attacking 
the fruit, but the fruit itself, it is a most 
interesting observation, and one which, if pos¬ 
sible, should be confirmed. Hitherto these 
ground beetles have always been considered to 
be verv beneficial in gardens ; but if they injure 
Strawberries, they must be looked upon with 
suspicion. Please make some more observations 
on this point, and kindly write again, giving 
the result ? If you have straw or spent tan 
under the plants many insects and millipedes, 
which will injure the fruit, will find a shelter 
under these materials.—G. S. S. 


1078.— Mildew on a Vine.— The border 
may be too dry ; if so, that circumstance would 
account for the attack of mildew on the Vines. 
Dig down to a depth of 2 feet in several places, 
arid if the soil is dry give the border a thorough 
soaldog of clear, tepid water, and in about eight 
• lays' time give another thorough soaking, this 
time with tepid liquid-manure, or if this is not 
available, sprinkle some artificial manure on the 
surface, as recommended by the various manu¬ 
facturers, and water it in with clear tepid 
water. Mildew is also very often caused by the 
soddened state of the border through ineffective 
drainage, or it may be by the use of cold water 
applied direct to the border from a water com 
pany’s pipes or from deep wells, which, without 
being warmed in some way, is liable to give a 
check to that regular progress so desirable to en¬ 
sure success. There is still another, and, per¬ 
haps, themostimportantcauseof all of the attacks 
of mildew’ on \ ines, and that is a draught of air 
in a direct manner through a house, especially 
during a period of cold, sunless weather early in 
spring, very often w’hen the Vines are in bloom ; 
more Vines are affected with mildew’ through this 
reason than any other. The best remedy for 
mildew’ is to regulate the admission of air to the 
house during variable w’eather ; for instance, 
should the sun be obscured and wind blowing 
from the cast at the same time, do not admit air 
through the front ventilators as well as 
through those at the top: but during fine, 
warm weather this plan may be adopted with 
good results. Sulphur is the best antidote 
for mildew. Make the hot-water pipes hot, mix 
Bulphur with water to the consistency of paint, 
and smear the pipes all over during the evening 
when hot, at the same time keeping the house 
closed and the atmosphere dry, the idea being 
that the fumes from the sulphur will suffocate 
the spider, d he main rods of the Vines should 
also be coated with sulphur upon the first signs 
of mildew. Dry sulphur ought also to besprinkled 
on the floor of the vinery, and on the stages and 
borders also. If the leaves are much affected 
with mildew, dust sulphur over them and 
on the bunches as well ; it will be found advan¬ 
tageous in checking the spread of this fungus 
with a view to stamping it out for next year’s 
crop.—S. P. 


1020. — An unsatisfactory Peach 

tree.— The tree is evidently weak, but it is nc 
suffering from weakness in the direction yo 
imagine. The fact that the grow’th is now at 
standstill, and the fruit not swelling indicate 
very clearly that the fruit is undergoing tli 
seed-forming process, or, as gardeners say, stoi 
mg, and while this is going on the fruit doe 
not perceptibly swell, and trees in a weak stat 
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do not then make any young growth. Assoon, how¬ 
ever, as the stoning is completed both make a 
fresh start again. You must have patience, and 
as the tree is in poor health take only a moderate 
crop of fruit if you want large luscious Peaches 
instead of a big stone covered with a thick, 
indigestible skin, and a very thin layer of flesh. 
The fruits must be at least 9 inches apart each 
way on the wall space. Judicious cropping is 
the only way to secure regular crops of fruit.— 
J. C. C. 


DAMSONS AND BULLACES FOR MARKET. 

In reply to “ D.,” “ Pomona,” and others, these 
are, generally speaking, excellent bearing fruits, 
and pay well for market. In Kent and other 



A fruiting branch of Damaon “Farleich Problle.” En¬ 
graved from a photograph sent by Mr. W. Norman 
Blake, Bedford. 

places where they are largely grown for sale 
they are planted mostly on the outsides of 
orchards and in hedgerows to break the wind 
from other trees, and in open and exposed 
positions where more tender fruits do not suc¬ 
ceed well. A very fine Damson is the Farleigh 
Prolific, Crittenden, orCluster (here figured), as 
it is an extraordinary cropper and a very hardy 
kind. It bears its fruit in bundles, and com¬ 
mences to crop well at a very early date after 
planting. Its strong leading shoots should be 
kept shortened w’ell in at the winter pruning, 
when the tree soon becomes furnished with a 
dense mass of fruitful spurs. The fruit, which 
is of an excellent flavour, is about the si/e of the 
old Common Damson. This variety is altogether 
a safe sort to plant in quantity. The Cheshire 
or Shropshire Damson is a strong-growing 
variety which bears large, oval fruit. It has a 
strong, upright growth, and is a good late sort, 
but not so prolific as the preceding. Shepherd’s 
Bullace is largely grown in Kent and elsewhere 
for market. The fruit is large and makes 
excellent tarts and preserves—in fact, it is often 
used as a substitute for Green Gages iu making 
jam. It comes into use late in the season, after 
most of the other lffums and soft fruits are 
over, and therefore it generally fetches a good 
price. There is also an excellent and very 
prolific Black Bullace grown a good deal in 
Essex. It fruits in dense clusters. G. 


1079. — Unsatisfactory Vines. — The 
cause of the failure of your Vines arises from 
one of two things—over-cropping in previous 


years or badly-ripened wood last year. I have 
very little doubt, however, but that it is the 
former. It is a common failing with some gar¬ 
deners to over-crop Vines, or, for that matter, 
nearly every fruit they grow, which is sure to 
end in a whole or partial failure. The Vines in 
question are only resenting past mismanage¬ 
ment and taking a rest in their own way to 
recruit their exhausted strength, and nothing 
you can do to them now will do any good. In 
future years crop the Vines judiciously, and 
they will bear regularly. Many gardeners when 
taking a new place have to suffer for their prede¬ 
cessor’s mismanagement. In your case the in¬ 
formation sent clearly exonerates the present 
management from all blame. Some people might 
be disposed to say that the border is at fault, but 
I do not think so, as I know from experience 
that it is a convenient way of lifting the blame 
from the shoulders of a poor cultivator by laying 
it on the border.—J. C. C. 

loll.—Planting Peach-trees.— If the 
trees have a lofty wall or trellis to cover, 
I have invariably found from 15 feet to 16 feet 
apart sufficient, but for house planting more 
space is often desirable, unless the houses are 
very lofty ; I should not consider 18 feet too 
much. The width of the border should bear 
some relation to the height of the house. Trees 
are apt to wear out sooner in narrow borders. 
They will do very well in borders of 5 or 6 feet 
wide for a few years, but for a permanency more 
width of border is desirable. The best arrange¬ 
ment, I think, is to have a part of the border 
inside aud the remainder outside. Supposing 
the inside border was 6 feet wide the trees could 
be planted inside. The outside border need not 
be made for a couple of years or so after the 
trees are planted, but it is a great advantage to 
Peach-trees to have a root-run outside. We 
know Peaches are grown in pots for many years, 
but a large proportion of the soil is annually 
changed, and if the borders are altogether inside 
there must be a regular system of top-dressing 
kept up. The walls should be built on arches. 

1 have built houses on brick piers, 6 feet apart, 
and the roots are allowed to ramble out at 
pleasure, and the trees have always done well. 
—E. H. 

1008. —Vines and red spider. — This 
insidious insect is most detrimental to the 
colouring of Grapes of any kind when it is 
allowed to obtain a strong hold on the foliage 
previous to, and at the time of, colouring. 
Black Hamburgh seems to be exceptionally 
affected in this way. Attacks of red-spider mav 
often be attributed to dryness at the roots and 
in the atmosphere. The best means of cleansing 
the Vines badly affected with red-spider is to 
vigorously syringe the foliage every evening 
with clean water for a week at least, and at the 
same time thoroughly soak the border twice at 
an interval of three or four days if very dry. 
Although the syringing of the foliage is so good 
a cure or check to the spread of spider, if the 
Grapes are intended for exhibition they will be 
somewhat disfigured by the effects of the water; 
but it is better to put up with this than to allow 
the spider to continue its ravages unchecked, 
because it is not only the present year’s crop of 
fruit which is affected, but the foliage suffers, 
and in consequence the next year’s crop of fruit 
must of necessity suffer also. Where the attack 
is but slight, sulphur sprinkled on the leaves in 
a dry state will check and destroy the pest; but 
it is necessary to apply the sulphur carefully, 
and when the foliage is quite ary, as if any 
should fall upon the bunches, and these are at all 
moist, the sulphur is difficult to remove ; but 
when in a proper condition a puff of wind will 
cleanse the buuches from sulphur at any time. 
-S. P. 

1120 .—Cherry-tree not bearing:.—I should say 
the Cherry-tree requires more lime iu the soil. Could 
some old plaster or mortar be worked in round the roots ? 
Or, failing this, give the ground in the vicinity of the 
trees a heavy dressing of air-slaked lime.—E. H. 

- The tree is evidently a standard, but as 

it is sheltered from north and east winds, the 
blossoms ought not to be injured bv frost. Some 
varieties of the Cherry are very shy in setting 
their blossoms ; even when the trees are planted 
against a wall they bear but little fruit, and 
some seasons none at all. This “ White Heart ” 
may be one of them. The best variety of 
Cherry I know for planting as a standard is 
the old May Duke ; it bears with me every year 
freely. A good variety to plant as a bush-tree 
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on the Cerasus Mahaleb stock is Governor 
Wood, an American variety which bears very 
freely and is of great excellence.—J. D. E. 

1112. — Best Strawberries. — British 
Queen is the best flavoured of the large Straw¬ 
berries, but it does not do well in all soils. 
James Veitch is the largest sort grown, but the 
flavour is indifferent. My selection of the large 
sorts would be Dr. Hogg, Sir Charles Napier, 
and President; these three kiuds combine good 
flavour with fairly large size. And that is not all; 
they adapt themselves to a variety of soils, and 
will bear remarkable crops if you do not allow 
them to stand more than three years on the 
same ground. I am also disposed to look with 
much favour on Latest of All; the fruit is large 
and handsome, and striking in colour.—J. C. C. 

- Laxton’s Noble is very early, and the 

fruits are very large ; these are doubtless good 
qualities, but the fruit is of poor flavour and 
texture. A better-flavoured early Strawberry 
is King of the Earlies. Keen’s Seedling is a 
good old sort. Pauline is very early and good. 
Sir Joseph Paxton is one of the very best main- 
crop varieties. President is well worth naming 
with Paxton, and is on some soils a better 
Strawberry. British Queen, where it grows 
well, is unsurpassed for flavour. Waterloo is 
an excellent late and distinct sort. The latest 
is Loxford Hall Seedling, of small growth but 
good quality.—J. D. E. 

- Noble is undoubtedly one of the very 

largest and handsomest berries in cultivation, 
and first-class in every respect except flavour. 
Where it succeeds, the old British Queen is un¬ 
surpassed, the berries large and of exquisite 
flavour, though pale in colour, but it is useless 
on very light, harsh, or poor ground. Dr. Hogg 
stands next in respect of quality, and is a fine 
Strawberry, especially for private use. Presi¬ 
dent is large, productive, and of good flavour, 
while it succeeds admirably on any kind of soil. 
La Grosse Sucree and Marguerite produce very 
large fruit when well grown. I and some others 
were comparing the flavour, &c., of the different 
varieties in the grounds of a considerable grower 
the other dav, and all agreed that the flavour of 
Keen’s Seedling was superior to any, except the 
British Queen, while the plants were cropping 
heavily, and the grower said he should work up 
a large stock of it again. It is a grand Straw¬ 
berry when in good condition, with a rich and 
quite distinct flavour, fairly large, thrives where 
few others do any good, and remains longer in 
bearing than any other Strawberry in cultiva¬ 
tion. I have known beds over ten years old 
produce abundance of most delicious fruit. 
Laxton's Competitor (new) is a very large, 
handsome, and early fruit, and will probably 
become a general favourite.—B. C. R. 

1113. —Red-spider on Vines.— I have 
known Cayenne Pepper to be used the same as 
sulphur on Vines ; but a large market grower 
who tried this and some other poisonous mix¬ 
tures on his hot-water pipes informed me that 
after very nearly killing himself he found that, 
with all his experiments, he had to go back to the 
sulphur; but then the pipes must be sufficiently 
heated, and the fumes are most effective when 
the temperature is not less than 90 degs.— 
J. D. E. 

lllG.— Unfruitful Pear-trees.— A Pear 
or Plum-tree ought not to be condemned because 
itisunfruitful for one year. If you make inquiries 
you will find that there are more barren than 
fruitful trees of these two fruits this year ; 
but if either of the trees have behaved in the 
same way for several years past, I advise you to 
have them grafted with another sort next 
spring. It frequently happens that where one 
sort of Pear fails in a particular position, another 
one grafted upon the same stock does altogether 
as well. Regrafting on a healthy stock is a much 
better plan than rooting out a large tree and 
planting a young one.—J. C. C. 

-Sometimes the blossoms fall from fruit-trees through 

frost in spring. Last spring was very cold. If this is not 
the cause the trees probably require some check at the 
roots. Prune or lift the roots half-way round early next 
October. Do the other half when the result of the first 
operation has been seen.—E. H. 

1132.—Training young fruit-trees.— 

An error was made in the first place in cutting 
back the growth to a blossom-bud. The leaf- 
buds are small and pointed, while the blossom- 
buds are larger and rounded. From the point 
where no growth has oefttito this vear none will 
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start now, but it is possible there may be a 
growth next year. The certain way to obtain 
growths would be to graft the bare portion with a 
iece of well-ripened young wood as a scion.— 
. D. E. 

1133.— “American Blight” on Apple- 
trees. —By all means give the trees another 
year’s trial, and continue the present treatment 
all the time you find the paraffin-oil does no 
harm. I should prefer, however, to rely upon a 
solution of Gishurat Compound, at the rate of 
0 ounces of Gishurat to 1 gallon of water, and 
applied with a brush. At this strength the 
liquid will kill the “blight” and not injure the 
trees. In the winter cut out with a knife any 
affected places on the branches, especially any 
rising nodes that you can find. If you work 
away assiduously during the summer you will 
save your trees and get rid of the insects.— 
J. C. C. 

- It is easy to destroy this insect on 

Apple-trees by merely usinga brush dipped in un¬ 
diluted paraffin-oil. Touch the woolly substance 
with it and it disappears as if by magic, and the 
insects all die. I would not think of removing 
the trees because they are attacked by this 
parasite, and by far the safest and surest 
remedy is to use the paraffin with a brush. 
There is no need to apply it to any part of the 
tree except where the insects are. If the trees 



Angriecum sesquipedale. 


are shy bearers and not good varieties it would 
be better to remove them and replant with 
young trees of approved sorts.—J. D. E. 

1130. — Treatment of fruit-trees. — Without 
knowing the form in which the trees are growing, it is 
impossible to give you reliable instructions. If you will 
please Bend particulars as to whether the trees are Pyra¬ 
mids or Espaliers, or whether trained to walls, I shall be 
happy to give you all the assistance I can.—J. O. C. 

1139. —Treatment of young Peach- 
trees in tubs.— I pinch back to the fourth or 
fifth leaves, taking no account of the small leaf 
or two found quite at the base of the shoots. 
If the shoots are not pinched in the trees become 
very bare of nice short bearing wood. It is an 
error to stop the shoots late in the autumn. 
On the medium, well-ripened young wood 


almost every bud is a blossom-bud. Where 
three buds are found together—a rounded one 
on each side and a pointed one between them— 
the pointed one will run out to a shoot; and it 
is safe to cut always at a triple bud.—J. D. E. 

ORCHIDS. 

ANGRIECUM FALCATUM. 

This is the name of the Orchid flowers which 
are sent by “ F. S.,” and I am very glad to find 
some of my lady readers take an interest in such 
out-of-the-way Orchids. This seems to be a 
regular outlying kind, far away from any of its 
relatives, for all the other Angriecums are 
natives of Africa and African Islands, the west 
coast and the Island of Madagascar being the 
two chief points for the various kinds which are 
known ; indeed, the Island of Madagascar pro¬ 
duces one species, A. sesquipedale (see illustra¬ 
tion), which has the largest flower of any known 
Orchid, being a foot and a half from the tip of the 
dorsal sepal to the extreme tip of the spur, 
according to the name given it by Du Petit 
Thouars, its discoverer. I cannot say that I have 
ever seen a flower which has equalled this mea¬ 
surement, but I have seen blossoms which mea¬ 
sured nearly 1(5 inches, and grown too in culti¬ 
vation, so that I can quite believe Thouars’ state¬ 
ment, although calculated, I daresay, without a 
decided and accurate rule. Well, to return to 
the pretty little Japanese species A. falcatum, 
which seems to have been first found by Thun- 
berg considerably over a hundred years ago, 
who referred it to the genus Orchis, from which, 
after several shifts from one genus to another, it 
was ultimately landed in Angrajcum. It appears 
to have been introduced first into our gardens 
by Roxburgh about eighty years ago, but 
after a few years it seems to have died 
out, and it was known no more. However, the 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, appear to 
have been the restorers of this plant to our 
knowledge. I do not imagine it will be grown 
too hot in these days of our Orchid experience, for 
there is little doubt but that it succumbed to over¬ 
heat in the earlier days of the century. This plant 
should be grown in a small, well-drained basket, 
and be hung up in the Odontoglossum-house 
near the glass, with but a little Sphagnum 
Moss about its roots. It is a small-growing 
Orchid, having distichous narrow falcate 
leaves which are thick and fleshy in texture, 
and with a sharp keel on the under side, and deep 
green in colour. The peduncle is some 2 inches or 
3 inches long, bearing two to five flowers, which 
are pure-wnite, having a slender spur about 
2 inches long ; these flowers last a considerable 
time in beauty, and are slightly fragrant. It 
makes quite a conspicuous object when in flower, 
and by me is always welcomed whenever seen, 
which I suppose arises from my having it soon 
after its introduction, flowering beautifully, and 
I would advise “F. S. ” to look well after this 
little pet plant, and by no means to lose it. 

Matt. Bramble. 

CATTLEYA SANDERIANA. 

This is the name of the Orchid sent by 
“ J. M.,” and a remarkably good form of it it is, 
being large and full. It makes a fine round 
flower, and, although it measures more than 
9 inches across, the sepals and petals are crisp, 
and stand up well. They are rich rosy-purple 
in colour, and so also is the convolute portion 
of the lip. The large front lobe is beautifully 
frilled, having a large bright-yellow eye-like 
spot on either side of the throat, which, 
with the crimson-purple of the whole lobe, 
contrasts beautifully. This runs up the throat to 
nearly its base. “ J. M.” says it was bought at 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris’ sale-rooms two 
years ago, and this is the first time it has 
flowered, and it is now carrying five of these 
blossoms. This is very good, and I should be 
under the impression that no one else had seen 
it bloom before or it would have been a marked 
plant. There is no doubt that C. Sanderiana is 
a form of labiata, and I was going to call it a 
superior form of labiata, and I do not know if I 
should be saying too much for it even then ; but 
at the same time it is very distinct, and it may 
be said to be a variety of the plant known os 
Warscewiczi, named gigas by Linden, and I 
more often use the latter name, as it is simpler. 
It is a very .fine, free-flowering variety, 
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said to be found in the neighbourhood of 
La Palma, in the eastern Cordillera of 
Columbia, where they grow upon the stems and 
branches of trees near to streams of water. 
It is now over forty years ago since this Cattleya 
was first found by the collector whose name it 
bears, but through accidents and mishaps no 
plants arrived home in a living state; then 
nothing more was heard of it until Linden 
figured the plant in L\Illustration Horticole , 
under the name of C. gigas, soon after which 
time Patin sent some plants home, accompanied 
by dried flowers, which captivated all who saw 
them. At what time C. Sanderiana was imported 
I cannot say for certain, but somewhere about 
1880 I should think, and I look upon it as the 
very finest of the Cattleyas with the large 
lips, which are all supposed to be local 
forms of C. labiata. Well, now I must 
say a few words about its management. I 
believe in the plants being subjected to all 
t he sun and light it is possible to give them, 
shading them only from the hottest sun about 
from twelve to two in the day. They should 
be potted in good brown peat-fibre, well drained, 
and the pots should be hung up near to the 
glass. A good moist atmosphere must be main¬ 
tained during the growing season, and the 
growths must be finished up well. Then the 
plants should be kept cool, and as dry as they 
dare be kept, so as not to cause the bulbs or 
leaves to suffer ; but the chief endeavour should 
be to keep the plants from growing through the 
winter months, but in the spring the growths 
should be encouraged as much as possible, 
because it is upon the young growth that the 
flowers appear. Matt. Bramble. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

The Pansy is one of the oldest garden flowers, 
and its name is familiar to all. Nothing definite 
is known as to how long it has been cultivated 
in gardens, and botanists cannot agree con¬ 
cerning the origin of the garden Pansy, or define 
with exactness the crosses that marked its first 
improvement and development. It is only 
natural that a flower so long in cultivation 
should, by sporting and intercrossing, produce 
distinct and well marked types, with varying 
characteristics. Thus we have the Show and 
Fancy Pansies so dear to the heart of the florist. 
Many of these are named, and are propagated 
from year to year to preserve them. Then there 
are the various strains of which seed is sold, and 
the plants treated as annuals, the flowers of these 
being after the style of those of the Show and 
and Fancy types. Lastly, but the most valuable 
of ail, are the Tufted Pansies, these having 
mainly originated through crossing the Pansy 
with a species of Viola named cornuta, which 
had a more tufted habit of growth, and a more 
nersistent, or rather more continuous, season of 
bloom than other earlier parents of the Pansy 
f imily. All who have had any experience in grow¬ 
ing the old and ordinary type of Show and Fancy 
Pansy are familiar with its coarse habit, the 

? lant consisting of a few loose straggling shoots, 
n Tufted Pansies we have a dense habit, which 
in some varieties is compact; in others, rather 
more spreading, such, for example, as that of 
some of the hybrids of Viola stricta. Free- 
flowering, however, characterises them all, and 
the season of bloom lasts from spring into the 
autumn in cool moist soils or districts. We 
can do with these Pansies what we could do 
with the old types—namely, plant them in bold 
misses, and in spring and early summer our 
gardens will be gay with pretty colours such as 
are ty be found in this section alone. We may, 
without hesitation, say that these are the 
Pansies most worthy of extensive culture. They 
are also more perennial in character, as, with 
the advent of summer, if the groups show signs 
of exhaustion, we may cut the plants back and 
topdress them, and they will break into growth 
again and give> later display of bloom. Lastly, 
no difficulty is experienced in increasing them 
true, because their dense tufts are often a mass 
of roots above ground as well as below, and we 
have only to pull the tufts into as many pieces 
as we can plant them. The 
Successful culture of Tufted Pansies is an 
easy matter. They are readily increased, the 
simplest method being to take up the old plants 
and divide them, each piece having roots 
attached. This is best performed in autumn 
and the pieces replanted once to make fresh 
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groups. A better way, however, is to have a 
fresh stock of plants entirely wherewith to plant 
new groups, the very best results following 
upon pursuing this plan. The flowering plants 
should be looked over at any time during July, 
when it will be possible to pull away a lot of 
slender side shoots, the majority having a few 
roots. These shoots, dibbled in in a shady bed 
or border soon grow away, and by autumn will 
have made good plants, ready for transplanting 
to where they are to flower. A second batch of 
cuttings may be put in in autumn to give plants 
for spring planting ; but, at any rate through¬ 
out the South of England, autumn is the best 
planting season, as those plants that are not 
put out till spring never make great tufts unless 
they are left for a second season, and often 
suffer from drought before they are established. 
The Pansy loves a cool, moist soil, and its 
popularity in the north is attributable to its 
requirements being met by the conditions of 
climate, &c. In tne sunnier south, however, 
our gardens can hardly dispense with a flower 
sd sweet and lovely, especially when a few little 
details of culture meet its wants. The wet 
summers in recent years have taught us that 
there are flowers which appear in perfection 
beneath constantly dripping skies, and fore¬ 
most among such are the Tufted Pansies. When 
days are hot and dry, too, they have a cool and 
charming effect. Therefore in sunny gardens 
of light soil a shaded border should be chosen 
and planted with them. Strong plants put out 
in autumn will keep up a succession of bloom 
for nearly or quite six months. The following 
varieties are well worth growing : 


Archie Grant, dark purple. 

Ajax, white, upper petals 
light blue. 

Ardwell Gem, sulphur- 
yellow. 

Ariel, white, shaded blue. 

Aurora, bluish purple. 

Arthur's Pet, dark purple. 

Abercorn Gem, primrose. 

Alba odorata, white, very 
sweet-scented. 

Acme, purplish crimson. 

Adonis, purple. 

Albicans, white, blue 

centre. 

Bessie Clark, light mauve 
dwarf. 

Bullion, rich golden-yellow, 
extra. 

Blue Cloud, white edtred 
blue. * 

Beauty, white. 

Countess of Kintore, bluish 
purple, edged white. 

Countess of Hopetoun, 
white. 

Crown Jewel, pale yellow. 

Criterion, bluish purple. 

Canary, clear yellow, pen¬ 
cilled centre. 

Climax, white. 

Crimson Gem, crimson- 
scarlct. 

Cygnet, primrose. 

Daldowie, yellow. 

Dawn of I)aj-, white, shaded 
purple. 

Donax, blue, striped or 
flaked purple. 

Dorothy Tennant, peach. 

Duchess of Albany, mauve, 
upper petals shaded 
white. 

Duke of Albany, purplish 
maroon. 

Distinction, pale blue, large 
flower. 

Eva, white, very dwarf. 

Emperor, bluish purple. 

Formosa, lavender, dark 
blotch in centre. 

Forerunner, purplish crim¬ 
son. 

Golden Gem, rich yellow. 

Glow, rich carmine. 

Goldfinch, yellow, edged 
purple. 

Gipsy’s Bride, light lilac. 

Goldfinder, deep yellow. 

Grievei, light yellow'. 

Hugh Ainslie, mauve, I 
shaded purple. 

Her Majesty, pale yellow. | 
—Field. 


H. M. Stanley, mauve, 
striped with mulberry, 
extra. 

Ivanhoe, blue. 

John Burns, purple, flaked 
peach. 

lurkton, blue, dwarf. 

Lady Arnery, shaded white. 

Lilacina, lilac, very free. 

Lottie, purple. 

Lady Kirk, sulphur. 

Lady Polwarth, white. 

Lord Elcho, orange. 

Lothair, rich crimson. 

Minnie Baxter, crimson, 
shaded purple. 

Modesty, pale blue. 

Mrs. Baxter, purple, shaded 
white. 

Marmion, purple. 

Multiflora, lavender, dark 
centre. 

Mary Gilbert, golden 

yellow. 

Mauve Queen, mauve. 

Neptune, purple. 

Pantaloon, purple and 
white. 

Perfection, white, free. 

Peach Blossom, peach 

shaded. 

Pilrig Park, white, large. 

Pythia, plum. 

Pieturata, white, shaded 
pink, pretty. 

Pallida, primrose. 

Queen of Crimsons, light 
crimson. 

Rimmie Donaldson, white. 

Randolph, rich purple. 

Royalty, clear y ellow, very 
free. 

Rufus, crimson lake. 

Skylark, white, blue edges, 
free. 

Stricta azurea, blue very 
distinct, 

Stricta alba, waxy white. 

Stricta lutea, yellow, small. 

Sovereign, rich yellow, 
dwarf. 

Souvenir, lavender. 

Sunrise, light purple. 

Sweet Pea, peach. 

Startler, light blue, large. 

The Mearns, plum, shaded 
white. 

The M‘Masters, yellow. 

The Tory, deep purple. 
Unique, mulberry'. 

Virginalis, satiny white. 

Venus, white. 

Wemyss Gold, rich yellow. 


Drawings for “ (hardening." — Reader* win 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare fiowen and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings so made wiU be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due oouree in 
Oa»nmra Illustrate) 


M fr»M!S? > P l i r i n Ved ^th thanks from Mr. R 
Maxwell, Keswick ; Miss Gertrude Fryer, Manchester; 
Mr. D. Campbellbrown, Oban, N.B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME GOOD LATE-FLOWERING CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Certainly one of the best, if not the very best 
of all the late-flowered kinds with white flowers, 
is that known under the names of Lady Trevor 
Lawrence, Mrs. Beale, and Robert Bottomley— 
certainly a very confusing arrangement. The 
reason of this, I believe, is that it was intro¬ 
duced from Japan about six years ago, at which 
time considerable numbers were sent not only to 
this country, but also to the States of America. 
Thus it was imported by Mr. Cannell, who put 
it in commerce under the name of Lady Trevor 
Lawrence : by Messrs. Carter, who sent it out 
as Mrs. Beale; while, lastly, our American 
cousins bestowed upon it the cognomen of 
Robert Bottomley. At all events, it is a first- 
rate Chrysanthemum, the growth being sturdy 
and habit good, while the flowers, which are 
large, are especially remarkable from the un¬ 
usual width of their massive incurving petals. 
When fully expanded the blooms are of the 
purest white. Princess Blanche was shown in fine 
condition by many last season. The medium- 
sized blooms of this variety are very useful where 
cut flowers are required, their value in this 
respect being enhanced by the fact that they are 
borne on good, sturdy stems, and, therefore, do 
not require the amount of support needed by 
some. Boule de Neige, a reflexed flower, sent 
out some years ago by Mr. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
is a very useful late-flowering variety, of such a 
sturdy habit of growth that neat little bushes 
profusely flowered may be obtained in 6-inch 
pots. Though classed as a reflexed flower, the 
individual blooms are really little, if any, larger 
than some of those regarded as Pompons. The 
blooms of this are pure white. A good com¬ 
panion to it is Golden Gem, the flowers of which 
are a kind of bronzy or amber-yellow colour. 
Grandiflorum, which was introduced from 
Japan as long ago as 1863, will produce its 
large golden-coloured blossoms till late in the 
Beason. Among others especially good may 
be named Beauty of Castlehill, an English- 
raised seedling of Mr. Owen’s, which was 
only distributed last year. It is a large, full 
flower of a bright yellow colour, some of the 
outside petals being tipped more or less with 
reddish - bronze. Putney George, that very 
bright-coloured reflexed Chrysanthemum, is 
about one of the best of this tint for late flower¬ 
ing, but, in common with the numerous varie¬ 
ties of this hue, the colour of the flower is very 
much paler than when it blooms at the normal 
season. T. 


l 61.— Chrysanthemums for very 
large flowers. —To have very large blooms, 
such as are seen at exhibitions, only one stem 
should be allowed to each plant, and the plants 
must be grown on without stopping. As growth 
proceeds pinch out ail side-shoots, and remove 
all suckers. The aim is to concentrate all the 
strength into the one main shoot. In May a 
small bud is formed, which should be removed. 
Below the bud several shoots will be seen ready 
to start into growth. Of these only three must 
be left, which will, in time, produce the large 
blooms. About the middle of August, or later, 
according to the locality, a bud is formed at the 
end of each shoot. This is called the “ crown ” 
bud, and this must be “ taken”—that is to say, 
all the side-growths clustering round the bud 
and down the stem must be removed, and the 
buds allowed to swell. Whenever the pots are 
well filled with roots feed the plants with weak 
manure and soot-water, giving occasionally a 
top-dressing of guano or some other manure. 
Place the plants in October in an airy house, 
where a genial temperature can be maintained. 
A good compost for the final potting is three 
parts loam, one part horse-manure, ana one part 
leaf-soil, with a good dash of soot and ground 
bones.—J. G. W. 


- ---* , “ VI *4*isc. a vuiu muu. 

Buch &9 the uorth and east, would cause the shrivelling. 
All you can do ia to place the plants in a more sheltered 
spot. It should be one, however, where the plants will 
nave the full benefit of the sunshine._J. G. W. 

i°8L— Worms at the roots of Chrysanthe- 
mxims. To kill the worms put a good dose of soot 
above the crocks. The worms would, however, scarcely be 
the cause of the plants turning yellow. Have you erven 
good drainage 1 This defect in foliage is generally due to 
bad drainage.—J. G. W ■ * * 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

Questions.—Queries and answers are inerted in 
Sabs fans* free of charge if correspondent$ follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
*he paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate -piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
•n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers t oill greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the numbqr in which they appeared. 

1163. —Saving Cucumber-seed. —Will someone 
kindly tell me how to save Cucumber-seed ?—L. L. 

1164. —Treatment of a scented Tobacco-plant 
after flowering.— Will someone kindly advise me as 
to this?—G. L. D. 

1165. — Best Coleuses for show.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of twelve of the most exquisitely 
marked Coleuses for show ?—L. L. 

1166. — Greenhouse flowers. — Would someone 
kindly give a list of flowering plants to get for blooming 
throughout the year in the greenhouse ?—E. Beck. 

L167. — Lllium auratum leaves turning 
brown.— What can be the cause of the leaves of a plant 
of this Lily that I have (in pot) turning brown near the 
top of the stem before it has flowered?—L. L. 

1168. — Making a Holly-hedge.— I should be very 
much obliged for information as to the making of a Holly- 
hedge. the best time in the year for planting, the kind and 
sixe of plants best suited for a hedge, soil, &c. ?— Romford. 

1169. —Climbers for trellises.— This year I am 
going to have four trellises put up over the garden path. 
Would someone kindly tell me of some flowering climbers, 
and what kind of Roses to have? Would Passion-flowers 
thrive ?—E. Beck. 

1170. — Ventilation for window-plants.— What 
is the best way of ventilating for plants growing inside ? 
Should the window be opened from the top or the bottom, 
and for how long, and which is the best time ? Should 
the window be left open at night?— Edina. 

1171. —Mildew and red rust on Roses —will 
someone oblige me by informing me what to do to my 
Roses so attacked ? Aspect, north-west, Oak-fence 
behind, soil good fresh loam, well mulched last autumn, 
watered amply in dry weather. What is the cure ?— M. 


1180.— Flowers under a Walnut-tree.— My 

employer has by her house a very large Walnut-tree, 
which shades a pieoe of the flower garden. I planted 
Phloxes, Lupins, and Pinks last year and they did no good. 
This year I planted most of it with Pansies, and they seem 
to do the best of all, as they were out before the leaves 
were on the tree. Would someone kindli' tell me what 
would do well there ?—E. Beck. 

list.— Roses and flowers near a school —On 
one side of the school-house here is a strip of land 6 yards 
wide between the school and street, which gets the sun 
from about one o’clock for the rest of the day. Should I 
be able to grow the common border garden flowers satis¬ 
factorily here, and also Roses, and if so, what kinds? I may 
say it is situated just at the edge of the town.—P. 
Nutt all 

U82.— Treatment of Begonias.— I have some 
plants of Begonias given me bya friend, but I knownothing 
of their culture. I should be glad to know what soil they 
like, how much water, shade or not ? They are potted now 
in about two-thirds loam, one-third peat, and sand about 
one-eighth of the whole or rather less. One has rotted off 
at the surface ; it was not very wet. They are in a green¬ 
house, lean-to, in which there are Vines. I should say 
there was a very little old manure in the soil. Any infor¬ 
mation would be most valuable ? —W. H. Hughes. * 

1183. — Repotting Chinese Primulas. — When 
ought I to repot Chinese Primulas which have been 
flowering freely in a shady nook in my garden ? They 
blossomed in my conservatory in the winter, and I planted 
them out in the garden in the spring in good soil, and 
they have been in flower for the last month, and there are 
several young shoots to each plant. Ought I to leave them 
until the autumn, and then separate the roots and pot 
them, or take them up now and propagate the young roots 
under glass ? If so, what temperature is needed, and would 
a cold-frame answer the purpose ? I want them to flower 
in the conservatory again in the winter.—C iif.re Belle. 

1184. —Treatment of Tomatoes.— Will someone 
kindly advise me under the following circumstances ? I 
have five dozen Tomato-plants in the open. Two dozen are 
trained against a wall, and, although Bet out in May last, 
they have only as yet shown one fruit. Plenty of blossoms 
and perfectin health and growth, about 3^ feet high. Again, 
in June I set out three dozen more plants parallel to the 
above ; none received the least check in growth. When 

lanted out there was just one truss of fruit set, which 

as continued to increase in size ; but, although there 
have been plenty of flowers, no more fruit has set. What 
is wrong ? Also please say whether there is time for them 
to ripen the fruit if they set now? No manure used.— 
Barn eh. 

1185. —Unsatisfactory Mushroom-beds. — I 
have some Mushroom-beds made out-of-doors as directed in 
Gardening, July 2nd, page 295, and after being spawned 
they were covered with clean dry straw, and finally with 
Russian mats, as advised, to keep out sun and excessive 
rain. The spawn is showing well on one bed, and slightly 
on another, whioh was made later; but the Mushrooms 
do not develop quickly. They take two or three days to 
grow to the size of half a-crown, and if left become soft 
and spongy. Finding there is a fault somewhere, I have 
the last few days removed mats and litter, and lightly 
watered, but there is only a slight improvement. I should 
have said that after watering tne beds have been recovered. 
I should be glad of advice what to do ?—Mary A. Tittbr- 
ton. 


H72.— Cucumbers in a greenhouse.—I should 
be very much obliged if anyone would tell me how is it 
that the fruits on my Cucumbers die off ? They come to 
be about 3 inches long, and then go off. What should I do ? 
The greenhouse is facing south, and has the sun all day.— 

1178.— Coleus cultivation.— I am endeavouring to 
get these to grow in a rather oool greenhouse. They are 
cuttings well struck, but 1 do not know what soil to pot 
them off into. Will someone kindly enlighten me, and 
also os to watering, and if liquid-manure will do harm ?— 
Ignoramus. 

174.— Roses not flowering.— I have some Stan¬ 
dard and Bush Roses. They make good growth, and 
they seem to ripen their wood, but they do not bloom. 
The Standards at pruning time I cut back to two eyes, 
and now this year they do not flower. Will someone 
kindly give me the reason ?— E. Beck. 

1175. — Improving a Thorn-hedge.— The hedge 
bounding my kitchen garden is bushy or tufted at the top 
and bare below. I think of trying to improve it by cutting 
it down to about a foot high. Which is the best time of 
the year for doing so, and how long would it require pro¬ 
tecting from cattle and horses if it grows freely ?—G. T. C. 

1176. —Maggots destroying Cabbages.— For 
the last two years all my plants of the Cabbage tribe have 
been destroyed by a small white maggot, which attacks 
and eats away the tap-root. 1 have not found it in the 
seed-bed, but the plants are attacked after being pricked 
or planted out. Will someone kindly tell me the cause 
ana a remedy ?—A. 0. 

1177. — Beech leaves eaten — I shall be obliged if 
someone will be good enough to tell what the creature 
is which attacks Beech leaves very soon after they 
appear in spring, and continues its ravages so that the 

rees have become as if autumnal withering had already 
set in. The larva* stage of the creature is spent between 
the upper and under skins of the leaf.—R. L. Allman. 

1178. —Broccoli "clubbing.” —What is the cause 

Brocooli plants “clubbing?" They have no roots but 

the thickened stem. Other green vegetables, Brussels 
Sprouts and Savoys, arc occasionally “clubbed.” The 
soil is sandy loam, rather rich. Would soot do any good— 
if so, in what quantity, &c. ? I have only bad this year’s 
experience of the soil here, near Chester. —Ignoramus. 

1179. -Vegetable Marrows fruiting. — Will 
someone please say if the Bush or other Vegetable Marrows 
require artificial fructification ? I have some set out in 
the open, which show both male and female flowers. After 
a short time (three days) the male flower drops off. Is 
this right ? The ground was well dug, and although dung 
was used it was so thoroughly mixed with the soil that it 
oan hardly be rank. 1 have given them plenty of water. 
What can 1 do to ensur* a good crop of* Marrows?— 

Digitized by GOOOlC 


1186.— Propagation of window plants.— I find 
it very difficult to manage this part of window gardening, 
either by seeds or cuttings. The harsh, dry atmosphere of 
a house is very much against easy rooting and germination. 
As I am a bit of a mechanic I have determined to con¬ 
struct a propagating frame or box in which I can apply 
some bottom neat. My plan is to make a strong box, 3 
feet by 2 feet and 1 foot high ; the bottom will consist of a 
zinc trough to hold one or two gallons of water, which can 
be heated with a spirit lamp placed under it. Over this 
trough, inside the box, I put a layer, 3 inches or 4 
inches deep, of Coooa-nut-fibre. What is the best substi¬ 
tute for fibre? Will leaf-mould or peat-Moss do? The 
pots or pans can be placed on this material or plunged into 
it, and sufficient bottom-heat given from the trough 
beneath. The box can be span-roofed, and an easy method 
of ventilation used. I should be glad to have the opinion 
of someone on my project before I start work on it, and 
any suggestions of improvement, will have m3' warmest 
thanks ?— Edina. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

1018.—Quitting a garden.—I am under notice to 
give up a garden on February 2nd, 1893. I have been in 
the habit formerly of stocking it with Broccoli. If I do 
the same this year would the landlord lie compelled to pay 
compensation for the crop, or had 1 better stock it with 
something that 1 can clear off before that date ?—S. W. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
anstotrs should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1187. — Vanda Ameslana {J. Thompson ).—This is 
not the white form of this species; but it is very near to 
it, only having a rosy-pink tinge over it. This is the only 
fault. While it is very pretty, I like the typical form the 
best.—M. B. 

1188. — Repotting Chinese Primulas (P. C.).— 
Yes, certainly, if potted in nice open sandy soil they may 
be buried right down to t he collar ; they will there form 
fresh roots, and make far finer and better plants in cver>' 
way than if the neck were left above the ground. 

1189. —Camellia leaves dropping (C. A ).—The 
soil in the borders must, we think, have got into u sour 
and unwholesome state, probably from defective drainage, 
overw&tering. or both combined. Few plants are so parti- 
ticular as to the texture of the soil about their roots as 
the Camellia ; and, if this is really the case, the only 
remedy is to take up the plante later on and entirely 
remake the borders, providing free and ample drainage, 
and making sure that the compost employed is so sweet 
ami open in character as not to become clogged or sour 
by any fair means. 


1190. — Cutting down Pansies CD. it)—Yes, when 
the}' become somewhat tall, and, as not uufrequently hap¬ 
pens in the south, infested with inseots, it is a good plan 
to out them rather dose down; when this is done, 
especially if they get a good watering when needed, they 
soon push up strong clean shoots, and flower again abun¬ 
dantly. 

1191. —Wallflowers after blooming (II. D. 0.) 
—Pull up the old plants, and throw them away, and sow some 
more seed at once. The young plants should be trans¬ 
planted onoe or twice when large enough, and be put out 
where they are to flower in Ootober or early in November. 
These will give a much better result in every way than old 
plants. 

1192. — Croton leaves (J. J . —The leaves sent 

are exceedingly well coloured, and, what is better, they are 
very clean, which is more than can be said with some 
leaves that oome to me, and I am very sorry that I cannot 
give names to them. Send them to some leading 
nurseryman who grows these plants, then the naming 
iaeasv.—J. J. 

1193 . — Pansies for next year (F. P. G .).—Sow 
the seed at once in pans or boxes of light soil. When the 
plants are strong enough prick out in some fine fresh soil, 
either in a frameor in a sheltered place in the open. Plant 
out into beds in November or next March, os may be de¬ 
sired. The best head of bloom will be obtained where the 
plants are put out in the autumn. 

1194. — Zinnias failing (R. 0.).—The plnnts seem to 
have been overwatered.Zinnias should not have any 
water, unless the plants 'are well established, until the 
soil is quite dry, especially if in pots, and they do not 
seem to like hot sunshine when in a young state. If 
planted in nice, free, open soil, moderately watered and 
shaded a little while young, they are pretty sure to suc¬ 
ceed. 

1195. —Oxalls for a hanging-basket (E. T. .S’.). 
—I cannot tell what the plant is that you have seen with 
your own eyes. You should have boldly asked for a small 
piece of the plant. The Wood Sorrels, as these Oxalis are 
called, form a large family, and they produce nice showy 
flowers, some of the best kinds being u. carnoea, O. 
Bowiei, O. Deppei, O. crenata, O. floribunda, O. lasiandra, 
(fee.—J. J. 

1196. — Oyrtopodium species (U. Jallantl ).—lean 
not say what kind you may have not, whether C. punctu- 
tum, C. Andersoni, C. cardiochilum, or C. St. Ledgeri- 
anum; but they are all beautiful, flowering from the 
young growth in spring, and requiring a strong moist 
heat during the time they are making their bulbs. C. St. 
Ledgerianum is a grand species, and very free in flowering, 
and O. cardiochilum is perhaps the smallest-growing kino. 
They are deciduous.— M. B. 

1197. — Anthurium Rothschildlanum (J I. A.) 
—This gentleman sends me a spathe of a very good form 
of this plant. It is a form of A. Scherzerianum, but not 
the species itself. It was obtained by crossing the typical 

f riant with the white form known as A. Williams!, and 
rom this it has derived its cream-coloured ground, whilst 
the blotches and streaks and the spotting of deep-coral 
red oome from the other parent. It will thrive under 
exactly the same treatment as the species.—J. J. 

1108.— Violets not flowering ( Viola).— The reason 
is, we think, that thesoil,(from the description given), in the 
bed is far too rich for these plants. No wonder the leaves 
are of such an immense size. Violets like a good, sound, 
fibrous, loamy soil, with certainly not more than a fourth 
part of leaf-soil or very rotten manure mixed with it; the 
bed also should be made quite firm. Take the over-strong 
Violets up at once, divide, if necessary, and replant in soil 
as advised above, taking care that it is deeply and well 
worked first, and with the aspect named, and shade from 
the hot sun in summer they are bound, we think, to do 
well next year. 

1199.— Culture of Coleuses (-1- B. C.).—These 
plants are very easily grown, the main points being plenty 
of heat and moisture, with shade from vcr>' hot sue, 
especially while young. They are not subject to any 
insect pest if fairly well grown. The best soil for them is 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little fibrous 
peat and plenty of coarse sand. Pot firmly. The Coleuses 
seem to need rather more pot-room than most plants ; but 
it would be much better and safer to shift them on two nr 
three times a day, say, from 3 inch to 5 inch, and from 
inch to 7 inch or 8 inch pots, than to give a very larger 
shift at once. 

1200.— Odontoglossum odoratum ( U. Jenniny ) 
—The flowers sent are of this species, and a very goua 
variety too. Of course, there is no reason why you should 
not send it up to the next meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, as you think so much of it; but as you 
ask me the question, I should think the species must 
have been certificated years ago. However either bring 
it up or send it, and get the verdict of the committee, but 
do not feel any disappointment at the result. 1 do not 
see anything remarkable in it saving the rich golden- 
yellow ground of its sepals and petals, spotted with 
chestnut.—M. B. 

1201.— Raphia Raffia (G. Jenkin *).—This is the 
name of the seed you send, which has no title to be called 
the “ Sacred Palm of Scripture.” The plant is found in a 
cultivated state about the Mauritius, Madagascar, and a 
few neighbouring islands. The bunches of fruits are very 
large, pendent, sometimes having two hundred or more 
seeds such as the one sent, which is covered with dark 
brown and shining imbricating scales. These Beeds are of 
no value, saving for ornaments. I do not think you would 
do any good to plant them, as it requires a great deal of 
heat, and it really grows in a state of nature in swampy 
ground within the influence of the tides, and thus brackish 
water is necessaiy to its existence, and this you would 
have no opportunity of giving it in the count y of Herts. 
J.J. 

1202 .—Cyprlpedlum Curtis! (T. Ilnpp*).—\i 
this is a remarkably fine variety, and one which is not, in¬ 
debted to the size of its flower-lip for its distinction, 
which has been the case with many fine forms which I 
have seen ; but here it is quite of ordinary size, and 01 a 
bright vinous-red, instead of a dull vinous-purple. The 
dors&l sepal is larger than is usual, having a broad border 
of the purest white, the petals being about typical. It is the 
brightest coloured form of this plgnt that I hive ever seen, 
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This species wti introdnoed by tta Mans. Yeltoh from 
Sumatra some ten years ago, and it remained rare until 
Mr. 8ander, of St. Albans, a year or two ago imported it 
in quantity, and thus it has become common in collec¬ 
tions. It thrives well enough with other plants of the bar- 
batum section.—M. B. 

1203.— Sciiomburgliia tlbiclna (H. Jalland ).— 
It is now fifty-two years ago since this plant was first 
flowered in this country by Mr. Bateman in his famous 
garden in Cheshire, and for many years the Orchid 
fraternity fought shy of it, because it was difficult to grow 
and shy in flowering ; but latterly it has obtained more 
favour, either from a freer-flowering form having been 
introduced or because we have come to understand it bet¬ 
ter. I have seen it in flower frequently in various gardens, 
and the flowers are very handsome. The scape is several 
feet in length, bearing upon the top a many-flowered 
panicle of bloom, each flower measuring some 3inohesacros8; 
the sepals and petals are reddish-brown ; the lip is large, 
orange-yellow, streaked with white and reddisn-purple, 
deep-purple on the outside, the sepals and petals being 
beautifully crimped on the margins. It is a very pretty 
and bold flower, which blooms from the top of the bulb, 
and it will thnve well with the warm-house Cattleyas, 
and under the same treatment as I have so frequently 
recommended for them.—M. B. 

120 -i. — Epidendrum Qodslfflamim, Ac. (H. 
Jalland ).—This plant appears to come from the Cattleya 
regions of Brazil, and, therefore, requires a somewhat warm 
temperature, such as is accorded the various Cattleyas of 
the labiata section from that country. The pots used for 
this plant should be well drained, and the soil consist of a 
mixture of chopped Sphagnum Moss and good brown up¬ 
land peat-fibre. The flower is of good size and very showy, 
being rose-coloured with bronzy-green. E. variegatum 
is a very variable plant in colour, but usually it has flowers 
of a yellowish-green, spotted and blotched with brownish- 
purple, the lip being rose oolour. E. Sohomburghi is a 
species having a terete and slender stem, which grows 
some 2 feet or 3 feet high, and which bears a many- 
flowered raceme of bright-red flowers. AH these plants 
will grow well in the Cattleya-house. The last named 
was first introduced from British Guiana upwards of fifty 
years ago, since which time it has been found in several 
parts of Brazil and South America.— M. B. 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fmits 

ent to name should, ahoaius accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trate, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— W. S .—The flower is Agapan- 
thus umbellatus; 2 is apparently a Pleurothallis, but as 
this is a very large genus we are unable to say which 

species.- Orchis.— Orchis latifolia.- Mrs. Prooert.—1 , 

A Soolopendrium, but too immature to recognise; 2, 
Appears to be Nephrodium molle corymbiferum ; 3. Send 
a^ain ; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata; 6, A Scolopendrium, 

with the same fault as No. 1.- J. B.—l, Appears to be 

Cymbidium pendulum ; 2 is an Eria, too far gone to iden¬ 
tify it.- A. W. L.— Oncidium Marshallianum.-//. 

Payne., Rotherham.— Cannot name without seeing the 

flower.- Arundcll. —Clematis lanuginosa var.- Coral. 

—Scarlet Mitre-flower (Mitraria coccinea). J. W. Lit¬ 
tleton Hay. —Boses: 6, Aim6e Yibert apparently; aU the 
rest had fallen entirely to pieces. We do not, as a rule, 
name Roses, and it is best to send them to a good trade 
Rose grower, who wiU no doubt name them for you, hav¬ 
ing the requisite opportunity of comparison.- E. Beck. 

—Campanula muralis.- C. K.—1 , Rose Gloire de Dijon ; 

2 , TuBp-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum); 3, Berberis 
nepalensis; 4, St. John’s Wort (Hypericum oalycinum). 

- S. E. —We cannot undertake to name Pansies. The 

Rose is Persian Yellow apparently, but poor specimen. 

- Durhamite. —Send good fertile fronds of the Ferns; 

cannot name otherwise.- W. Clark. —The Orchis-flowers 

sent were quite unrecognisable, owing to being packed in 
a bundle in very damp Moss in a tin box. Sorry we can¬ 
not name them.- W. Q. Green.— Clary (Salvia Sclarma). 

- BeoUson. —A form of Foxglove (Digitalis)- E. T .— 

Impossible to name from such poor scrape.- Y. Z.—l, 

Aloe margaritifera ; 2, Tradescantia discolor apparently, 
specimen much crushed ; 3, A Mesembryanthemum, but 
crushed; 4, Begonia metallica apparently ; 5, Send better 

specimen- Jacobus. —Badly packed, specimens crushed 

and withered up beyond recognition.- F. W.—l, Wis¬ 

taria sinensis; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, Kalosanthes (Crassula) 
ooccinea: 4, Specimen dried up; 5, Selaginella apoda ; 6, 
Selaginella cassia arborea; 7, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 8, 

Sena fertile fronds.- J. B. H. —I, Dactylis glomerata 

variegata ; 2, Centaurea montana; 3, Pyrethrum var.; 
4, Veronica spicata; 5, Double Dropwort (Spiraea Filipen- 

Namlng ftrult- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels trill be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrate, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Name Of fruit,— ArundeU .—Apple “ Juneating.” 


TO OORRB8PONDBNT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Constant Reeder, Huddersfield .—Wa know of no book 
that wUl help you. Any queries you may send here will 
be duly attended to.— J. P. Ridley .—Apply to Mr. J. 

Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- Novioe.— We 

know of no book that will help you. Any queries you like 

to send on Melon culture will be duly replied to.- H. P. 

—The Figs, we should say, are falling oil from drought at 
toe roots probably. What is the nature of toe soil ? 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The weather of late has been most favourable 
to honey gathering, and the Bees have had a 
good time amongst the White Clover. Swarms 
have not been so early as in some seasons, but 
are strong, and are likely to do well. It is not 
so easy to prevent after-swarms coming from 
straw hives as it is from frame hives on account 
of the difficulty in cutting out the queen cells 
of the former, the said cells being generally 
so far up among the combs as to escape observa¬ 
tion, and after-swarms issue because more than 
one embryo queen is left in the hive. When 
allowed to swarm naturally sometimes third, 
fourth, and even fifth swarms are thrown off at 
intervals of a day or two ; but generally after 
second swarms have issued the swarming fever 
is satisfied, and the queen cells are destroyed by 
the Bees. If after-swarms come from straw 
hives they can be returned to the old stock by 
first hiving the Bees in a straw skep and 
allowing them to remain till the evening, 
when two sticks of inch square wood should 
be placed upon the ground in front of the 
parent hive. The Bees in both hives should 
then be smoked, and the swarm thrown out 
upon the ground between the sticks, when 
the parent hive should he lifted from its stand 
and gently placed upon the sticks. The Bees 
upon the ground will quickly ascend into the 
hive and join the stock, which should then be 
replaced upon its stand. 

Section honey. —Sectional super boxes are 
made of white wood of a tough nature, and hold 
when filled just one pound of comb honey. They 
are manufactured all in one piece by machinery, 
being Bold in the flat by the hundred, and 
have to be folded, the thin shaving left in three 
of the corners after grooving, being sufficient to 
hold them together when the dove-tailed ends 
are joined. It is necessary to wet the joints 
before folding, or they are liable to break. By 
the use of a block, however, they can be folded 
perfectly true without risk of breakage, and if a 
little thin glue be used in the joints of the 
sections they are much strengthened thereby. 
They have to be furnished with comb foundation, 
and are placed in section crates on the top of 
frames-hive or skeps. When honey is coming in 
freely the sections are quickly filled by the Bees, 
and should be removed as they are completed, 
if pure white comb honey is deBired. If left 
in the rack after completion the cappings of the 
honey-cells often become discoloured from the 
heat of the hive, and the traffic of the Bees over 
them. All Bee-keepers should aim at obtain¬ 
ing as much white comb section honey as 
possible, as in appearance for the table it 
cannot be surpassed, and it always sells well. 

Division of colonies. —If it be wished to 
increase stocks, three colonies can be made from 
two by removing four or five frames containing 
brood and eggs from a strong colony, shaking 
the Bees back into the hive, and placing the 
frames in a new hive, and filling up both hives 
with frames containing empty combs or comb 
foundation, then removing another strong stock 
to a new stand and putting the new hive in its 
place. Many of the removed Bees return to the 
old spot, and provide the necessary population 
to the new hive. An artificial swarm can be 
taken from a straw hive by driving about half 
the Bees and the queen into an empty skep, 
and placing the stock and swarm side by side 
upon the old stand, that each may have an 
equal chance of receiving the Bees when return¬ 
ing from the fields. The brood in the parent hive 
soon hatches out, the population increases, and 
a new queen is reared. Before taking a swarm 
from a hive it must be seen that it contains 
abundance of brood in all stages, as well as being 
crowded with Bees; this is easily ascertained 
in a frame-hive by examining frames of comb. 
The hive to be operated upon having been re¬ 
moved a short distance and a new one put in its 
place, the queen is searched for, and the comb 
on which she is found removed with the Bees 
and queen clinging to it, and placed in the new 
hive, besides any more combs of brood that can 
be spared, closing up the gap made in the old 
stock by drawing the frames together. By 
placing the old stock-hive on a fresh stand, 
many of the old Bees return to their former 
position, join the artificial frame, ftnd strengthen 


the new colony, while enough remain in the 
parent hive to carry on the work. 

Fixing foundation. —Avery good way of 
fixing comb-foundation in frames not having a 
saw-cut in the top bar is to cut a piece of f-inch 
board to a size to fit easily into the frame, and 
nail two strips of wood on the back, which must 
project beyond each end of the board 1 inch. 
The frame is laid on these projections, and the 
foundation placed on the board, its upper edge 
touching the top bar. The board is then held 
in an inverted position, and a little melted wax 
poured along the angle formed by the frame 
and the foundation. As it is important the wax 
should not be overheated, a good apparatus to 
use in this operation is the wax melter—to be 
obtained of dealers in Bee-furniture—in the use 
of which the wax cannot be burned in heating, 
and yet is kept at the temperature of boiling 
water. S. S. G., Parkstone. 


1158. — BeOS in a box. —Bees can be driven 
from a box in the following manner: Get a 
straw skep, and after giving the Bees a little 
smoke you must turn the box upside down and 
place the skep at the ends of the comb. Get 
someone to hold the skep; commence rapping 
the sides of the box with open hands, just hard 
enough to jar the comb. The Bees will then 
commence to run up into the skep, although this 
time of year is not suitable, as there will be a 
lot of brood in the hive. Yon must not neglect 
to feed after driving, especially if it is bad 
weather.—G. S. 

1159. — Unprofitable Bees. —Most likely 
the Bees in the three hives are diseased. Yon 
should take out the frames, and if the brood 
cells are sunk, open one or two with a piece of 
stick, and if they contain coffee-coloured matter 
inside it is foul brood ; this is very dangerous. 
Or it may be that the queens are old. If further 
particulars are given I will advise.—G. 8. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ailing hens.— In reply to “Caledonian” 
the henB are, in all probability, affected with 
tuberculosis—a disease which does not permit 
of a cure. The disease probably originated 
through an affected bird being bred from ; it is 
therefore bred into your birds, and will remain 
in the strains as long as you keep them. You 
have also fed in the worst possible way for birds 
suffering from or predisposed to this disease, 
Indian-meal for breakfast, and Indian Com for 
supper, being altogether unsuitable under the 
circumstances. Your best plan will be to kill 
and bury every bird which seems affected ; such 
fowls are not fit to eat. Then keep your yard 
clear of fowls until September, when you can 
buy in Borne pullets which were hatched last 
March and April. You should provide a dust 
bath for the fowls, and sprinkle a little carbolic 
acid over it. This will check the lice which seem 
to swarm in such numbers. Lice ought not to 
be numerous on fowls which have their liberty. 
The house too, should be well lime-washed from 
time to time ; nothing helps to keep a place more 
wholesome or free from insect attacks.— 
Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

1206.— Rearing young Bullfinches.— will some 
one kindly give me a few bints on rearing young BuU- 
finches ? Should they be caged and hung to the tree for 
the old birds to feed, as in the case of Goldfinches, or 
reared entirely by hand ? If the latter, hints as to the 
food they require and management will be acceptable?— 
Avis. 

1162.— Teaching Magpies to talk.— 

Do not by any means maim the poor birds ; it 
is a foolish superstition, long since proved to be 
as useless as it is cruel, which induces people to 
split birds’ tongues. Do you think it would be 
of any use to split a baby’s tongue ; if not, why 
suppose it would help a bird ? Speech is learned 
by imitation both in the case of birds and 
children, and, as attention to a lesson is best 
gained in quiet, and when the mind is not dis¬ 
turbed by exciting surroundings, a bird is best 
taught in a quiet and somewhat darkened room. 
The same words most be repeated continually 
day after day until the bird has mastered them, 
and every attempt to imitate them must be re. 

ward*} * l'Wiry to eat .—A* Bvwsjw 

Original from 
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ROSHS, 

ROSES FOR BUTTON-HOLES. 

Those who have to supply flowers for button¬ 
holes, &c., need to know and grow in the best 
way those Roses most suitable for the purpose, 
for it cannot be admitted that the buds of the 
finer, full, and very double Roses are suitable. 
For example, the buds of Gloire de Dijon, Perle 
des Jardins, Souvenir d’un Ami, and others* 
although they may be of perfect form, have a 
lumpiness which unfits them for this particular 
n w> We cannot have Roses that will answer 
eYery purpoae, supplying specimen blooms for 
exhibition, buds for wearing, and creating an 
effect in the garden as well. Yet of Roses that 
will serve these respective ends there is no lack, 
and as regards those that will give proper buds 
for button-holes, we may find in them a double 
source of pleasure, unless, of course, we are 
growing in quantity for profit, and cut the buds 
as fast as they are fit. The RoBes 
Best adapted for button-holes are those 
whose flowers are not very double, but whose 
buds are long and pointed, and produced in 
enormous quantities, and that may be relied upon 
to open when the weather is unfavourable. Un¬ 
less our wants are very great we may grow them 
in the flower garden and gather such buds as we 
want, and still the groups be effective. Even those 
who grow for profit might try and do some¬ 
thing outside of their glass-houses. It is very 
nice to have Rose-buds whilst the bushes in the 
open air are yet dormant, and some of the kinds 
thus forced come true to character, chiefly those 
that are pure and self-coloured, suchasNiphe- 
toe. Others—perhaps the majority of those 

enumerated below—only reveal their full charms 
m the open air and beneath a summer sun, and 
to force such as these into bloom is to produce 
them out of character. There is the warmth, 
but not the sun to dye them, as it were, and de¬ 
velop suffusions of lovely shades upon the chief 
colour. Even the tawny buds of the old Safrano 
aje enhanced by the sun, through whose agency 
the external petals become a reddish-brown 
colour. I imagine that this Rose must be 
largely grown for button-holes, Ac., in France. 
At a Chrysanthemum show in a provincial 
town, both last year and the year before, in com¬ 
petition for prizes for wreaths, crosses, hand 
and button-hole bouquets, I noticed one par¬ 
ticular florist had bouquets, sprays, and buds of 
baftano Rose and foliage alone. Their colour 
showed unmistakably that they were of open-air 
growth, and yet I knew from the time of the 
year (December) that they could not have been 
obtained in England. I enquired of the florist 
m question concerning them, and he informed 
me that he got them from France, and that he i 
re ^5i ar y 8u PP lie <* two or three times a 
week. The buds are cut when very and 
only jmt .bowing colour. When received they 
are put into worm water and they are fit for use 
the next day. The first lot this florist obtained 
woe placed m warm water and pnt in a warm 

faWr ^ h *i nigh i’ tha neIfc th«y were 
•oily afrattd, and, of course, useless for. any 
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purpose. Safrano in English gardens, too, is 
very satisfactory; it is early, continuous, and 
late in the production of its charming buds. 

Ma Capucine is a perfect little gem for but¬ 
ton-holes. It is a very dwarf, but none the less 
free-blooming Rose, good in summer and 
autumn, but only in the bud state. The buds 
are of an indescribable colour—a copper hue 
deepening into crimson. Description is needless, 
as anyone who has once seen the buds of this 
Rose will not forget their beauty, and those 
who see them for the first time are always 
charmed with them. I do not suppose that any¬ 
one grows it in sufficient quantity to put 
bunches of buds into the flower-market. If 
they did they would assuredly sell, as, although 
the flower-purchasing public are rather discrimi 
nating, that apricot-coloured Carnation Mrs, 
Reynolds Hole at once took the popular fancy, 
and this Rose is of a similar hue. L’Elegante 


w mi a aiuumr nue. 1 a iMegante 

is another most useful little Rose, a dwarf 
grower, but a wonderful bloomer, so free and 
continuous, and having charming buds, which 
are white at the base, but deepen into flesh-pink, 
and the petals are bordered with rose. The 
budB of Anna Olivier are beautiful for any pur¬ 
pose, and not too large for the button-hole if 
the bushes are carrying plenty of flowers. 
Among old Roses Mme. Perny is almost lost 
sight of, but its buds are exquisite, of a clear 
saffron-yellow, passing to a lighter hue 
Amazone, too, affords such long lovely lemon- 
yellow buds, that it is quite indispensable, and 
Niphetos, both the dwarf and the climbing 
forms, are well known for their particular use¬ 
fulness in this respect. The late summer and 
antumn buds of this Rose are generally profuse, 
always lovely, and so pure in colour. The old 
Isabella Sprunt and the newer Mme. Chedane 
Guinoisseau are two gems for producing yellow 
buds, especially the latter-named kina, which 
is about one of the freest, best, and most certain 
yellow Teas for the purpose. Mme. Falcot is 
one of the recognised button-hole varieties, 
and the improvement upon it (Mme. Charles) 
must be included. It is sometimes difficult to 
see where these so-called improvements have 
been made, but concerning Mme. Charles there 
is no difficulty. It is simply a grand Rose, the 
apricot-yellow of Mme. Falcot deepening into 
copper, suffused with salmon, and the flower 
has rather more substance, but the bud is 
neither too large nor double. 

Luciole gives us long, pointed, carmine-rose 
and copper-yellow buds in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, most effective upon the plant, and very 
attractive when cut. It is as yet comparatively 
new, having only been sent out about five 
years, but all who have grown it speak of its 
freedom, beauty, and attractiveness. Marquise 
de Yivens, too, is best as a bud, the tips and 
edges of the petals being bright, with a glowing 
carmine-rose colour, which gradually fades 
away to creamy-white at the external base of 
the petals. Dr. Grill will probably rarely come 
up to the exhibition standard of merit, but those 
in search of a good Rose for any other purpose 
must include it. Its effect in a group is splendid, 
adaptability to the purpose under notice 
of the first order, as it is vigorous and produces 
an amazing abundance of bloom from earliest 


Bummer till latest autumn ; the buds are most 
exquisite in colour, an indescribable commingling 
of lovely shades ; and last, yet not least, none 
are more powerfully fragrant. It is a Rose that 
can hardly be overpraised, and almost as mnch 
may be said of Camoens, which, if it is a hybrid 
Tea, is a Rose of first rank for any purpose but 
exhibiting, a most profuse bloomer, producing 
great clusters of fine buds, which are of a bright 
china-rose colour, shaded at the base with white 
and pale yellow. Princesse de Sagan will be 
useful for furnishing a quantity of pretty little 
buds of a deep velvet-crimson colour, very effec¬ 
tive and without objectionable purple shades in 
it, whilst Souvenir de David d’Angers, an old, 
very fragrant, little-known Rose, is capable of 
giving almost any quantity of buds of a lighter 
and brighter red hue. The above selection 
should meet the desires of everyone, as the kinds 
embrace all the shades of colour found in Roses. 

A. 


1171.—Mildew and red-rust on Roses. 
—Mildew may be destroyed by the use of black 
sulphur either in a dry state or mixed with 
water in which 1 oz. of soft-soap to the gallon 
has been dissolved and applied through a 
syringe. Use the sulphur liberally. There is 
no known cure for red-rust except stamping it 
out by picking off the affected leaves ana burn¬ 
ing them. Both mildew and red-rust are more 
prevalent where the soil has not been well pre¬ 
pared before planting, or where the plants are 
starved for want of water or proper nourish¬ 
ment, and the same thing occurs if the plants 
are growing in a dose, sour soil which has been 
much trampled in running after the Roses in 
wet weather.—E. H. 

-These are two very insidious blights or 

diseases, and are difficult to battle against in 
the open air. Sadden changes in the tempera¬ 
ture, also being alternately overdry and over- 
wet-at the roots, are great inducements to the 
formation and spread of both of these diseases. 
According to your note I do not see how you 
could have treated them better, with the 
exception of having given them an occasional 
and thorough syringing with some reliable 
insecticide, such as soft-soap and sulphur, and, 
in fact, almost any of the numerous insecticides 
advertised in the pages of Gardening. A 
timely application of any one of these will arrest 
mildew and render the foliage less open to its 
attacks. Red-rust is quite another thing. This 
does not attack any of the trne Tea-scented or 
Noisette Roses ; but during a dry season it is 
apt to denude the Hybrid Perpetual varieties 
of the bulk of the foliage, more particularly just 
after they have produced their first crop of 
flowers. No cure, except sufficient moisture 
and a high state of cultivation, is known.— 
P. U. 

1174. — Roses not flowering.— Some 
varieties of Roses may be cut down to two eyes, 
and will flower very well the following season ; 
but all Roses do not give satisfactory results 
under this treatment. As the Roses make good 
growths there is no reason why they should not 
flower well also. I would try them another 
season by not cutting them so closely back, and 
if this does not answer they may be declared to 
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be unsatisfactory varieties, and had better be 
removed and others planted in their place; in 
fact, Rosea ought to do removed and replanted 
every second or third year, if they are expected 
to do well.—J. D. E. 

-You prune too hard to obtain many flowers. 

Leave the strong shoots from 8 Inches to 10 inches long, 
and thin out all weakly shoots, and there will be plenty of 
good blooms.—E. H. 

-I have no doubt but that a too severe 

system of pruning is the cause of your Rose- 
trees not flowering. Such severe pruning may 
do in some cases, but it is evident that it will 
not do in yours. In dealing with the Standards, 
leave five or six eyes on the strongest shoots 
instead of two, and the strongest growths on the 
bushes should be left 1 foot in length. Try this 
plan for one year, and if it does not succeed, please 
let me know ; but I do not think for a moment 
that the remedy I suggest will fail. Meanwhile, 
continue to give the needful root moisture, but 
withhold giving them manure for one year.— 
J. C. C. 

-I have not the least doubt as to the reason 

the plants do not flower. How they pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory crop, when you annually cut 
away the wood they have been making the pre¬ 
vious season, and which is in reality the store¬ 
room of future blooms ? As long as you prune 
the long growths back to two eyes each spring, 
so long will your plants continue to throw out 
more of the same. It is a positive waste of the 
plant’s energies and beauty to remove these 

S )wths in such a ruthless manner. I am very 
ppy to say that, owing to such journals as 
Gardening, this old-fashioned and suicidal 
system of pruning is becoming far less generally 
used. Leave the long wood in future, and re¬ 
move it back to the strongest eyes breaking 
from the base as soon as the crop of flowers is 
secured. You will thus throw the whole re¬ 
maining strength of the plant into producing 
good growths For a supply of flowers the follow¬ 
ing season. Thin out and prune back any weak 
growths as hard as you like, but do not cut 
away such quantities of embryo blossoms as you 
have evidently been doing in the past. Re- 
member the maxim in pruning Roses is, the 
weaker the grower the harder it should be 
pruned, and vice vtrsd, —P. U. 

1181.—Roses and other flowers near 
a school. —Yes ; I do not see the least reason 
why you should not succeed with Roses in the 
position you describe. Add light manures if 
the soil is close and heavy, also a little sand. 
If already light, add stiff manures in the way of 
cow or pig-dung. Being near a town it would 
be well to use only strong growers, and if you 
describe your position and soil to the nursery¬ 
man you contemplate giving your order to, he 
will also send you Roses of any colour or shade 
of colour that you may desire, as there are a 
great many really good Roses now in cultivation 
that will do first-class in such a situation. Other 
garden flowers will also do well ; but I will 
leave this portion of your query to those with 
rather more experience of garden flowers 
generally than I have myself.—P. U. 


1167.—Lilium auratum leaves turn¬ 
ing brown.— This is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence with this Lily. It is usually caused 
by the decay of the fibrous roots, and this is 
more likely to occur with pot-plants than with 
those planted out in the borders. The injury 
to the roots, I believe, is caused by injudicious 
watering. The plants have either received too 
much water or they have been allowed to 
become overdry, which would cause the injury. 
Some persons, when they find a plant has been 
allowed to become over-dry at the roots, deluge 
it with water, not taking into account the fact 
that the tips of the rootlets may be dead to a 
considerable extent, and that they are not in a 
condition to take up water, and the more freely 
it is applied the more likely is it to act injuri¬ 
ously to the plants. I have seen two or three 
plants go wrong amongBt several dozens cf per¬ 
fectly healthy, strong ones, and such seldom do 
well afterwards.—J. D. E. 

- The leaves of your Lily have beenscorched 

by the sun. When this Lily is grown near the 
glass it should have a little shade, if the rays of 
the sun are likely to fall in a direct manner upon 
the foliage. The leaves gets scorched some¬ 
times when the plants are m the open air, if the 
sun appears suadenlyraffer a *sJ»otyqr ofrain. 
Digitized by 



When such is the case, insects and a kind of 
fungus attack them, and which are supposed by 
some people to have done the injury ; but the 
insects and fungus are the result of the mischief 
and not the cause.—J. C. C. 


GARDBNJOTORK.* 

Conservatory. 

OUmbers an now or should be a special feature in roomy 
houses. Very pretty and interesting are the Taosonias and 
Passion-flowers. A reoent introduction of the last named 
Eynesford Gem will prove an acquisition for the green¬ 
house or conservatory. The flowering season lasts longer 
than with Passion-flowers of the old type. Other useful 
climbing plants for summer flowering are Mandevillea 
suaveolens, Solanum jasminoides, Plumbago capensis, 
Blgnonia grandiflora, and some of the Annual Creepers are 
very pretty, notably Thunbergiaolataand Lophoepermum 
soanaens. In small houses nothing can equal Tea Rosee 
for oovering roof and walls, only I would urge that when 
Climbers are planted take out the soil if of inferior quality 
to the depth of at least 2 feet, and fill in with good turfy 
soil. Chopped turf should form the staple for most thingB, 
and this should be enriched and lightened with old leaf- 
mould and peat, with some gritty material added to ensure 
the neoessary porosity and keep the oompoet open and 
sweet. When the fibre in a soil deoays the particles of 
soil get closer, and if the watering is not carefully done 
the soil will often get too close and sour for healthy root 
action, and the plants beoome unhealthy. When this con¬ 
dition of things takes place, it is very often difficult to find 
a remedy without coring all away and starting afresh. 
It is always better to prepare borders intended for perma¬ 
nent subjects properly at first. Borders on heavy cold 
land should be properly drained, so that under no possible 
conditions can stagnant water remain. The great bulk of 
the greenhouse hard-wooded plants are now out of blos¬ 
som ; but there ar« other plants to make the house gay 
till the autumn things come in. Tuberous Begonias are 
easily grown and raised. Balsams offer no difficulty to 
the cultivator. Bougainvillea glabra may be moved out 
from the stove, and a well-grown plant will attract much 
attention. Plumbago capensis, with a little training, will 
make a neat specimen in a comparatively small pot. 
There is a white variety of this which has some value for 
flowering in summer. Well-grotfn specimen Hydrangeas 
are still effective, and the white species, paniculate gran¬ 
diflora, are charming things. Lilies are coming. The early 
plants of the Bermuda Lily are open, but must not be 
neglected for want of water. It is as well to keep the 
growth healthy and clean as long as possible. Bulbs 
should be ordered for next year’s forcing. These will 
include a batch of Single Hyacinths. Tulips and Freesias 
are always desirable. The last named is a very beautiful 
bulb, and should be very largely grown, being potted and 
introduced in succession during the winter months. The 
bulbs are very cheap. 

Stove. 

In the stove Climbers will now also oome prominently 
into notioe. Dipladenias when well done are very attrac¬ 
tive. Stephanotis floribunda, Clerodendron Balfouri, Jas- 
minum gracillimum and the double variety sambac are 
among tne most charming things for bouquet making, and 
it would be difficult to find any plant with a more striking 
individuality than the Allamanda in some of its forms. 
The Allamandas are not difficult to grow. Give them 
sound healthy oompoet of a turfy character, the pots to be 
well drained, and the plants must occupy a light position 
if the wood is to be ripened sufficiently to flower well. 
The Allamandas will do well in a house devoted to Crotons, 
Dramenas, and other foliage plants whioh do not require 
muoh shade. After the Allamandas oome into blossom 
a thin shade may be used during the hottest part of 
the day, say from 12 o’clock till 2.30, without spoiling the 
colour of the Crotons, Ac. Allamandas trained under 
the glass cannot be utilised for exhibition unless taken 
down and trained before the buds get prominent; but the 
flowers are beautiful for many decorative purposes. A 
dinner table decorated with Allamanda blossoms with a 
plentiful supply of suitable foliage has a very striking 
effect, and comes well for a change, breaking the 
monotony of smaller things. One cannot altogether do 
without artificial heat in the stove if the best class of stove 
plants are grown. Dipladenias, Allamandas, Ixoras, and 
many other plants, both flowering and foliage, must not 
be left long without artificial heat if the weather comes 
dull and rainy, as the temperature always falls in suoh 
weather. So long as the sun shines brightly during the 
day enough sun-neat may be shut up when the house is 
dosed to keep the temperature high enough during the 
night; but wnen the change comes to rain and dulness a 
little warmth in the pipes is a necessity if the healthy con¬ 
dition of the plants is to be maintained. Whenever the 
thermometer inside the stove falls below 60 degs. at sun -1 
rise fires must be used. 

Ferns under Glass. 

These are now in beautiful oondition. Maiden-hairs and 
others required to supply fronds for cutting must not be 
too heavily shaded, or the fronds soon witner as soon as 
cut. They are beet grown near the glass for cutting, and 
only shaded when the sun is very not. Ferns of all the 
common varieties if a little preparation is given will grow 
very well under the stages or in any other open situation 
under glass, either with or without rockwork. Ferns 
under glass will require a good deal of water now except 
in the case of plants newly potted. It is not customary to 
give Ferns stimulants, but when it is desired to keep the 
plants in as small pots as possible, weak stimulants may 
be given with advantage after the pots are filled with 
roots. I have used Clay s Fertiliser and Ichthemic guano 
with good results in a weak solution for pretty well all 
kinds of stove and greenhouse Far ns. The repotting of 
Ferns may be done any time when they require more pot- 
room; but after July large shifts are not desirable. As 
regards compost for Ferns, lose peat and more loam is used 
now than was the case years ago. Where good loam can 


* In oold or northern districts the operation s referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later tfian U Acre tnd\cc**$ with equally good 
retulfr. 


be obtained I should reoommend two-thirds to one of peat 
and leaf-mould lor all strong-growing species. In all oases 
the drainage should be free. 

Cold Frames. 

These will be utilised now for the culture of suoh winter¬ 
flowering subjects as Primulas, double and single. Cine¬ 
rarias, Cyclamens, and the usual run of soft-wooded 
winter-flowering stuff. Shade and ventilation should be 
applied acoording to the oondition of the plants. 

Window Gardening. 

All plants after blooming in pots will be better outside, 
the necessary attention being given as regards watering. 
Ac. Hydrangeas should be repotted in loam and leaf- 
mould with a little sharp sand. Cuttings of the young 
wood which has missed flowering will strike now in sandy 
soil in a shady Dosition. Fuchsias and ever}' other kind 
of plant from which cuttings can be obtained will strike 
in a shady spot in the open air if the cuttings are put in 
now. Begonias and Gloxinias are charming window and 
room plants now, but neither should be exposed to strong 
sunshine in a southern aspect. Another useful raoe of 
plants for window gardeners will be found in the recently 
introduced hybrid Strepfcooarpus. The plants are easily 
raised from seeds, and if sown early will bloom the same 
season. Those who are successful with Gloxinias will find 
no difficulty with the Streptocarpus. Foliage plants will 
require leaves sponged frequently. India-rubbers may l*i 
repotted now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Weeds, which are in many piaoes giving a good deal of 
trouble, must be promptly dealt with, either by hand¬ 
picking or hoeing. The hoe and the fork are both useful 
tools; if the surface is hard and oloee, break it up with 
the fork, not deeply so as to injure the roots of the plants, 
but just deep enough to create a loose, open surface. 
Neatness is always desirable, but overmuch raking of the 
beds and borders tends to create a hard baked surface, and 
under suoh oonditions plants will not thrive. When weeds 

g row fast other things usually put on a spurt, and there 
i a demand for stakes and tying material, which should 
have prompt attention. The fewer stakes and ties these 
are visible, provided the plants are sufficiently supported, 
the better. Some things are difficult to support in a neat- 
manner, and unless the operator is a practised hand there 
is more bundling up of things which are better left loose 
than is desirable. A good many complaints of flower 
seeds not growing have boen made ; some of these failure* 
are probably due to careless sowing or deep oovering, but 
last season was a bad ripening time, and the chances are 
that inferior seeds have in many instances been sold. Even 
when seeds are tested by sowing a few in heat the test is 
not always a fair one, as the oonditions between sowing in 
heat and in the open ground are so different, especially 
in a cold spring. Gather seeds of any rare or ohoioe 
plant as they ripen. It is not necessary to leave the pods 
till they burst. As soon as they ohange colour the pods 
may be gathered and laid on paper in an airy room, to be 
afterwords rubbed out, and when dry placed in packets. 
Roses may be budded now ; do the Standard Briers first. 
Layer Carnations. Sow seeds of Pansies. Mow lawns 
often now, and use a heavy roller after rain. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches ripening must have less water, or the flavour 
will be Injured, ana flavourless Peaches are worthless. It 
is a good plan to give a good soaking when the fruit begins 
to change colour, and then mulch with litter, or rather 
long Grass will do. If the fruit is required for sending 
away it ahould be gathered a little before it is ripe ; in 
fact, all Peaches should be gathered before they are dead 
ripe to avoid the risk of failing. The least bruise spoils a 
Peach, and for this reason the most careful handling is 
necessary from the time it is taken from the tree till it is 
placed on the dessert dish. Two of the best Peaches for 
ripening now under glass without much forcing are Royal 
George and Dymond. The first named is an old variety, 
but is a most reliable cropper. Lord Napier and Hum¬ 
boldt are good Nectarines. Those who require large forced 
Strawberries next season should secure strong runners 
of James Veitch, and pot in good-sized pots not less than 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. They will oome in after 
Keen’s Seedling or Vicomtesse. As regards very early 
cropping, 1 do not think the two varieties named above 
can be beaten at present, but the fruit must be thinned 
severely to get else. Noble is a good friend to the market 
grower, but will not stand hard forcing. I have given up 
layering Strawberry runners in pots, as I consider it is a 
needless expense ; the runners pegged on mounds of rich 
soil, placed at intervals among the plants, doing as well 
or better. Look to the summer pruning of Wall-trees, and 
Espaliers, Pyramids, and Bushes should be thinned, but 
no shortening need be done just yet. Nail in all young 
wood required to fill up spaces on walls to prevent break¬ 
age from winds. The battle with the aphis family ought 
now to be pretty well over; if precautions were taken in 
time and plenty of clean water through the engins will 
keep away red-spider. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Cabbages for spring un. Ellatn’s Early, Enflekl 
Market and Wheeler’s Imperial are good varieties. Every 
large seed grower has his own pet sort, bub all have been 
selected from the same variety in the past. There i»» 
good deal in selection, even in Cabbages; but one does 
not want Cabbages to turn in all at onoe, henoe it is m 
well to grow at least two varieties. As a rule. Cabbages- 
sown at the same time from the same packet of seed wilf 
give a succession extending over months. This is well for 
the private grower, but is not so well for the grower for 
market, as the earlier and more together they oome the- 
bebter it is. It Is possible by selection to have Cabbages 
oome in nearly together when it is desirable to do so. 
and those who wish for this usually save their own seed' 
from selected plants, and if this is followed up for a few 
years Cabbages may be grown as near alike a9 Peas. Sow 
plenty of Brown Coe Lettuce and Green Curled Endives ; 
the autumn and early winter salads will be taken from the 
plants sown now. Tomatoes are ripening well now in the 
open air. I have gathered ripe fruit from plants quite 
out in the open, and as they pave plenty of room I am 
staking out the side shoots, bposuse I think they will 
have tune to ripen, thus instead oi only having one main 
fruiting stem there will be three cr ffur tied out In bush 
forpi. The side shoots be teke^ ytt the main stem- 
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cutup a thousand in a short time, and the operator who 
does the layering can bend his wire as required. Watered 
fruit-trees on a south wall. These include Peaches, Necta¬ 
rines, and Apricots. These trees are mtich benefited by 
an extra supply of moisture until the fruit begins to ripen. 
A mulch also is desirable. Netted up Morello Cherries. 
The blackbirds are very fond of these, and began upon 
them the moment they commenced to change colour. I 
never nail Morello Cherries in summer; it is a slovenly way, 
perhaps, but I find the young branches are so useful in 
keeping the nets from the wall, and the birds from getting 
at the fruit, and I always find the wood ripens up well and 
Ijears abundance of fruit. Melons ana Cucumbers in 
frames are gone over every week, sometimes oftener, to 
thin and regulate growth. Melons do not require so much 
of this work os Cucumbers, as after the plants have set a 
good crop the fruit takes pretty well all the surplus 
energy. 1 believe in high feeding, both for Cucumbers 
and Melons, consequently liquid-manure is given freely ; 
but I find I have had quite as good results where the arti¬ 
ficials or other manures are sprinkled over the surface 
and watered in. In using artificials in this way there is 
no waste, as when used in a liquid form there is always a 
certain amount of sediment in the bottom of the pot, 
which would dissolve if more time is given. Soot, again, 
I use largely for Cucumbers and Melons as a change wfith 
other things, and this and fowl-manure can be sprinkled 
over the surface, and it will gradually disappear in the 
soil, and there will be no loss and very little trouble in its 
application. Still potting up and layering Strawberries 
for forcing. When the stock runs into thousands it takes 
time to get it together. Raised the branches carrying 
Peaches a little above the trellis to get the full benefit of 
the sunshine ; the branch is unfastened from the wire, and 
a bit of lath slipped beneath to raise the fruit clean, and 
bring it under the full influence of light. It is a little 
trouble, but it pays, as colour is everything in Peaches— 
size without colour is not of much value. Removed the 
young shoots from the bottom of Raspberries which are 
not required. What a difference there is in the character 


when small. ThiB will be very necessary, for unless the 
plants are well opened out the fruit cannot ripen so well. 
Give liquid-manure to Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers, and mulch with littery manure. Sow Turnips 
after Potatoes. Priokly Spinach may be sown shortly. 
The land should be prepared so as to have time to settle 
before sowing. A dressing of soot will be beneficial. It 
is time all Winter Greens were planted now, but Coleworts 
and Tom Thumb Savoy may be planted thickly anywhere 
for winter. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Town and suburban residents whose gardens are not 
now' looking attractive may rest assured that they never 
will do so. We have had delightfully genial, growing weather 
lately, and many of the finest herbaceous plants, as well 
as the ordinary run of bedding plants, ought now to be at 
their best. Delphiniums have been gorgeous, though the 
nest spikes are now getting a little past. Canterbury 
Bells and Sweet Williams are still in full beauty. W hat 
a flue effect the Auricula eyed Sweet Williams produce 
when planted in masses! and Geums, Aquilegias, and 
many more help to make the borders gay. Carnations 
are just expanding their first blooms, and many of the 
Hollyhocks beginning to show colour. How lovely the 
pure-white Carnations are ! I have several of the finest 
varieties now open, and consider Mrs. M. Hill decidedly 
the best; though the plant is not so strong the flowers 
are both fuller and more perfectly formed than those of 
Mrs. Muir. Duchess of Westminster and Virgo are both 
fine, but none in my opinion come up to the one named 
first. I think that for ordinary garden decoration the 
seifs and Clove-scented Carnations are far above any of the 
bizarres and flakes, or even the Picotee or edged varieties. 
Layering should be commenced directly the shoots are 
long enough to be operated upon ; the earlier this can be 
done the better. Any shoots that cannot be layered 
should be taken off and inserted os cuttings ; under a 
frame or hand-light most of them will root freely in 


White Chrysanthemum “ Mme. Lacroix. 


nice sandy soil. Seedlings should now be dibbled out 
<} inches or ao apart in the open ground, or they may be 
placed singly in Scinch pots and plunged in ashes out¬ 
side, where they will not grow quite so strong as if planted 
out, and therefore stand the w'inter probably much better. 
Begonias planted out are growing fast now. If the soil is 
light and dry better mulch them with leaf-mould, spent 
Hops (of which they are extremely fond), or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre ; this saves a lot of watering and the plants do better. 
Peg down the shoots of Petunias and Verbenas, arranging 
the growth so os to cover the bed quickly and evenly. 
Begonias under glass must be freely ventilated when in 
bloom, and also be kept evenly moist at the root, and 
shaded lightly from sunshine. Cuttings formed of the 
side-shoots of choice varieties may be easily rooted now 
in pots of open sandy soil placed on a shelf at the warm 
end of a greenhouse, and shaded. Blue is a colour that is 
often deficient in the conservatory at this season. Plum¬ 
bago capensis supplies a very delicate and uncommon tint, 
and Campanula Barrelieri, grown in pots or hanging- 
baskets, is also extremely useful. Do not crowd the green¬ 
house now; everything that is past or not wanted should 
be removed to a half-shaded spot out-of-doors. 

B. C. R. 


too much crowded with growth ! I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that if kept thin we need not bother about staking 
Raspberries, either in bundles, as oommonly practised, or 
otherwise. Of course, the canes would be cut back rather 
more, but a well-ripened cane 3 feet long will bear as 
much as one half as long again grown in the usual way, 
and 1 think there is an advantage in growing Raspberries 
to keep the crop nearer the ground. Ordered in the stock 
of bulbs for forcing ; in fact, 1 am a little later than usual. 
There is an advantage in ordering early. Pricked out 
Wallflowers and other hardy things. Planted out let¬ 
tuces and Endive. Earthed up Celery, and drew a little 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

No plant receives more wide-spread attention 
than the Chrysanthemum, and the efforts of 
cultivators and hybridists have been concen¬ 
trated not only on producing new colours, 
shapes, and types, but also in lengthening what 
at one time was a brief season of gaiety for the 
great Japanese flower. Great advances within 
the past few years have been made in spreading 
the season over all the autumn and winter 
months, and so long as growers are content to 
limit the plants to these seasons, not encourag¬ 
ing it in summer or early autumn when one 
scarcely wants it, our gardens will benefit by 
the desire to give Chrysanthemum flowers to 
brighten the latter months of the year. To 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from July 23 rd 
to July 30th. 

Busy layering Carnations and budding Roses. These 
are two operations which ought not to be delayed. I 
always use a layer of gritty soil round Carnations to peg 
the layers into. As I require a large number of pegs 
for layering, wooden ones are out of the question ; they 
rake too long to make. Fifteen-gauge wire cut into pieces 
5 inches or so long, bent at one end, make capital pegs for 
layering Carnations or any other plant of only moderate 
growth. Of course, they would not do for shrubs. They 
are wonderfully cheap. The wire can be bought for about 
38. per stone, and a lad with^a pair of wire nippers will 


have the plant in bloom frotn January to 
December seems one object that a few cultiva* 
tors are striving to achieve, but they are destroy* 
ing their own chances of success. No flower is 
wanted the whole year. A season of rest 
gives increased freshness and beauty to it 
when it again appears. We may look now for 
Chrysanthemums in October, and there is a 
greater wish to fill the month with beautiful 
flowers, not like the big blooms seen on the ex 
hibition stand in November, but useful, free, 
and bright garden varieties. Such flowers as 
these may be used to create bold masses of 
colour in the garden, and add to the border 
beauty of the same richness as is now’ imparted 
by the Michaelmas Daisies. The mistake too 
often made is in growing for the open garden 
those varieties w hose proper season of flowering 
is November. One often finds plants in full bud 
in October, and if the weather keeps w arm and 
frosts hold aloof, these buds will expand into 
acceptable blooms. But often a frost-bite. in 
October destroys the hope of a display, the ill- 
ripened wood soon receiving a severe check. The 
varieties that flower naturally in October will 
weather frosts of ordinary severity, and rise 
again, like the Michaelmas Daisies, fresh and 
bright with the warmth of the mid-day sun. In 
one suburban garden three varieties were recently 
in full flower, the plants smothered with buds 
and promising to give a long season of bloom. 
These were La Vierge, Mrs. Cullingford, and 
Piercey’s Seedling. The first of the three is of 
remarkable freedom, the plant very dwarf, not 
more than lo inches high, bushy, and the leal- 
age almost hidden beneath the white flowers, 
which come tinted with pink, but under glass 
open quite pure. This is the kind of flower 
that is wanted to follow the glorious masses of 
Mme. Desgrange, the finest of all early Chrys 
anthemums, and of which there are seveial 
seedlings of rich promise. Piercey’s Seedling 
is also very bushy, dwarf, and has small, but 
pretty flowers of a rich bronzy-yellow colour—a 
shade very useful for the open garden, as less 
apt to suffer than the white and lighter hues. 
Mrs. Cullingford is, of course, well known. 
These three are only given as examples of the 
value of the Chrysanthemums in the garden in 
October, as most of those mentioned will do 
well with ordinary attention. It is best to 
make good masses of them, contrasting the 
colours with those of the Michaelmas Daisies. 
The bushy, densely-flowered Aster acris makes 
a happy group edged with some of the Octobei ■ 
blooming Chrysanthemums. AH who wish to 
make English gardens more beautiful in autumn 
should seek for good hardy kinds, strong in 
constitution, free-flowering, and of decided 
colours, to last through October, and, if possible, 
into November, even though the greenhouse 
may be filled with bloom. The old cottage 
Pink, or Emperor of China, is of this class, a 
delightful variety, giving far into autumn hand 
fuls of flowers, which are not spoilt by the first 
heavy rain. The rich rose-purple Lyon and 
Alice Butcher, a sport from it, the flowers red, 
shaded with orange, will keep bright through 
this month ; also Martinmas, which has silvery 
pink flowers of excellent form. It is not, how 
ever, blooms that only please the critical florist 
that are desired, and thus there is no occasion 
to stop the shoots, as for exhibition flowers. 
The increased interest in October Chrysan 
themums should not be alone confined to flowers 
for under glass, but attention given to the varie¬ 
ties that will render our borders gay with bloom 
when the flush of autumn things is over. Such 
kinds as Alexandre Dufour and those mentioned 
should be taken as a standard of excellence so 
far attained. Deep colours are best, as maroon, 
purple, bronze, yellow, rich-brown and allien 
shades, these keeping bright in a season of wet, 
which quickly sullies the lighter colours, as 
white and pink. One of the 
Finest October varieties for the greenhouse 
is unquestionably W. Holmes, which is in every 
garden that has a right to the name. This is 
what is called an incurved Japanese, and nothing 
can excel the rich harmony of crimson and gold. 
Plants bearing from nine to twelve bold 
flowers, each on a sturdy, leafy, and fairly 
dwarf stem, are of the greatest value at this 
season of the year. To get such specimens very 
little stopping is required, and the results are 
far more satisfactory than when two or three big 
flowers are seen perched on a leggy stem. Lady 

' Original from 
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Selborae is, of course, one of the most popular 
of all, and another that deserves a note is Mroe. 
La Comtesse Foucher de CarieL This has an 
unfortunate name, likely to send it into oblivion, 
but the dwarf plants, when covered with 
decided terra-cotta-coloured flowers, are very 
rich and distinct. It is confidently hoped that 
French raisers will remember that one way to 
destroy the chance of a pretty flower becoming 
popular is to burden it with a name like the 
variety just cited. Fiberta carries a profusion 
of small yellow flowers, and those of Isidore 
Feral, another good October kind, are rose-lilac. 
The white Mme. Lacroix (figured on page 277) 
is excellent, and so is the pink variety of it, 
known also as Annie Clihran ; the flowers are 
large, very soft pink in colour, freely produced 
on the plant, and most useful when arranged 
loosely with white flowers in a vase. Elsie 
Dordan is quite distinct. It is a lovely flower, 
like a very smsll Pompon Dahlia, compact, 
well-shaped, anil rose in colour. Its freedom 
of flowering and beauty should make it a 
favourite. Henderson and »Son, rich yellow, 
silvery reverse, the florets fluted ; O. J. Quintas, 
soft-pink, a delightful and very free October 
flowering kind of the .Japanese type ; Wm. 
Cobbett, also a Japanese variety, the flowers 
large and salmon-rose; Rose Laing, ivory- 
white, rose reverse ; M. E. Pynaert Van Geert, 
the narrow florets rich orange, shaded with 
reddish-bronze and crimson ; Precocity, rather 
later than the parent, and salmon-scarlet in 
colour, and Edwin Molyneux, with flowers 
crimson on the upper surface, and gold 
reverse, are a few more of the still limited 
race of October-blooming Chrysanthemums that 
deserve praise. As each season more attention 
is given to early-flowering Chrysanthemums, the 
varieties will increase, and our gardens will 
benefit by a class of plants that have a strong 
constitution, freedom, hardiness, and flowers ol 
strong colour in their favour. It has been 
remarked that to ask for “ hardy ” Chrysanthe 
mums betrays a want of knowledge of the finest 
of autumn plants. The Chrysanthemum is not 
hardy, as those who lost half their stock by an 
unexpected frost two years ago know'. Rich 
feeding and artificial treatment have weakened 
the plant’s constitution, unlike those that are 
never grow n under oover, as the old Emperor of 
China, which holds its own in all w'eathers. 
There is vet much to be done in the way of 
good outaoor Chrysanthemums, and there is a 
desire to provide what has long been wanted. 

T. 


1081.—Worms at the roots of Ohrys 
anthemums. — I do not think you can do 
better than pick out all the maggots. I am 
afraid that any insecticide would also injure your 
Chrysanthemums if it would kill the insects, 
and the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. If the maggots were introduced with 
the decayed manure it is possible they may 
injure your plants, but I cannot tell without 
seeing them.— G. S. S. 


1123.— A plague of earwigs —Earwigs 
are a great nuisance, but their very active habits 
prevent anything being done to kill them with 
insecticides, and, moreover, they hide them¬ 
selves so carefully that it would be exceedingly 
diflicult to reach them with any wash or 
powder. The best >vay to destroy them is to 
trap them by means of short pieces (about 
<» inches long) of the hollow stems of any plant. 
These should be placed about the plants so that 
the earwigs can creep into them, and be examined 
every morning, and the earwigs shaken or blown 
into a vessel of water into which some paraffin- 
oil has been poured.—G. S. S. 

- As I have been suffering from a very 

severe plague of earwigs it may interest some of 
the readers of Gardening ; to hear something 
upon the subject, and perhaps someone may be 
able to suggest some better remedy than my 
present plan for eradicating them ? Having 
planted some Tropasolum canariense, both this 
and last year, and each time having found them 
entirely destroyed by slugs, as I always 
supposed, I one night last week went out at ten 
p.m. with a lantern, and, to my astonishment, 
found the plants in question almost covered 
with earwigs. I have since gone out each 
Right, and must have killed altogether consider¬ 
ably over one thousaiyH>i the insects. T At first 
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they were too many to count, but recently l 
have taken the trouble to ascertain the exact 
number of slain, which has been as follows : 
Saturday night (July 9th), 116 ; Sunday night, 
38 ; Monday, 98 ; Tuesday, 70 ; last night (July 
13th), 103 ; total, 425. I may mention that on 
Friday, July 8th, I dredged the plants over well 



A good type of Brussels Sprouts. 


with Keating’s Insect-powder, and on that night 
the slaughter was far more considerable, though 
I found no trace of the insects having actually 
died from its effects.— Wm. Gaman. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MIDSUMMER KITCHEN GARDEN 
CROPPING. 

Midsummer brings with it a sort of second seed 
and planting time, which, although not so impor¬ 
tant as that of the spring, is still of considerable 
value as regards the effects it has on keeping 
up an unbroken supply at a time when the 
varieties of vegetables in season are not so 
numerous as they are now. The following crops 
need immediate attention—viz. : 

Beans of both the Dwarf and Runner kinds 
should be sown for late crops, as when the 
autumns are mild, they yield nice dishes very 
late, and are then of much value in adding to the 
list of vegetables in season. A warm border 
where the earliest Potatoes have been dug is just 
the place for them. 

Broct'om must now be planted out as fast as 
the ground can be cleared of other crops ; an 
open sunny spot is the best for this crop, for if 
drawn up in shady places a small amount of 
frost will destroy it. Rich soil is to be avoided, 
and at least 3 feet Bhould be allowed from row 
to row. 

Brussels Sprouts, if not already planted, 
should be attended to without delay, as few 
crops repay good culture better than these. A 
good strain should be selected to grow, and one 
of the beat is the type sent out by Mr. R. 
Gilbert, of Burghley, here figured. 

Cabbages from the spring-sown seed-bed 
should now be got out. They will come in just 
at the time that Pears and Beans are getting 
scarce. 

Carrots. —1 always find a bed of Early Horn 
Carrots sown at midsummer invaluable, as 
young Carrots are always much more appre¬ 


ciated in the kitchen than old ones, and the 
only way to have a constant supply of them fit 
for use is to make two or three sowings instead 
of one. They keep best in the ground until 
required for use. 

Celery. —This important crop requires a 
deal of attention about this date, getting out 
trenches, planting, watering, and pricking off for 
Late crops. 

Cauliflowers are an important crop, and the 
longer they can be had in good condition the 
better. This is a good time to put in a good 
lot of YValcheren and Early London, also that 
esteemed variety. Autumn Giant, which keeps 
up the season of Cauliflowers right into tne 
winter months. I always plant on soil just 
cleared of Early Peas, merely levelling the soil 
by hoeing and raking, and then draw drills and 
set out the plants, giving a good lot of water ; 
they do much best on hard land. 

Lettuces should at this season of the year 
be sown where they are to remain. Draw drills 
on rich soil and sow thinly, then thin out as 
soon as the plants are large enough ; they will be 
larger and crisper than transplanted ones, and 
grow in less time. 

Peas for the latest crops should now be 
sown, Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, and King 
of Marrows are all good for late crops. Good 
rich soil is indispensable, and plenty of water in 
dry seasons. 

Tomatoes need a deal of attention at this 
period of their growth, for if side shoots are 
allowed to run away with the vigour of the 
plant, then there is little chance of the crop 
ripening in our short summers ; but if the 
earliest blooms set, and are not robbed by late 
useless growth, a good crop may be secured—at 
least, in the South of England. 

Turnips are never better than during 
autumn and the early part of winter; and to 
secure this the best time to sow is just after 
midsummer. Sow in drills about a foot apart, 
and thin out directly they are fit. 

Vegetable Marrows should now be well 
attended to for water and regulating the shoots, 
the fruits should be cut before they get too 
large for private house use. J. G., Haiti *. 


TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Tomato culture in the open air is popular in 
spite of adverse summers, and those who have 
mode a study of the subject will not need any 
reminder that on the planting of the crop out 
early and, above all, having fine, well-hardened 
plants to put out directly they can safely be 
trusted from under the friendly shelter of a 
glass covering, depends in a great degree the 
amount of success that will attend their efforts. 
The great drawback to open-air Tomato culture 
in this country is that our summers are too 
short; therefore, unless we anticipate the brief 
spell of warm weather that we can reasonably 
expect, by having plants nearly at the fruiting 
stage when planted out in May, there is little 
chance of our ripening many Tomatoes out of 
doors, and we shall find our plants like the 
majority that one sees in October—viz., with 

n of green and half-grown fruits, but very 
t for table use on them. I am here in 
Hampshire favourably situated for growing this 
valuable crop out-of-doors, but if I relied on 
climatic advantages alone I fear my crops would 
hardly pay for tne space they occupy ; but by 
adopting the following plan I get fair returns 
in nearly all sorts of seasons, and when we do 
get a fine, dry autumn the outdoor Tomato crop 
generally proves one of the most paying ones of 
the year : I, in the first place, select varieties 
that are known to be suited for open-air culture 
and that show and set fruit in the early stages 
of their growth, such as Sutton’s Earliest of All 
or Laxton’s Open Air, anil I sow the seed in 
gentle heat in February, so as to give time to 
form sturdy, well-developed plants by the middle 
of May, which is the earliest time I can venture 
to plant out even against walls. I may here 
remark that the seedling plants must on no 
account be allowed to get drawn up weakly, or 
they will be spoilt. I sow the seed in pots or 
boxes, and airectly the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they are pricked off into other 
boxes and finally potted into 3-inch pots, where 
they remain until planted out, using good turfy 
loam alone for them. Against walls I plant a 
yard apart, and train up two Bhoots from the 
base of each ope, keeping all the side shoots 
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1176 and 1178. -Maggots destroying 
Cabbages and Broccoli “clubbing.”— 

Maggots are to blame in both instances, prob¬ 
ably, although “clubbing” is also caused by a 
fungoid growth upon tne roots. There is no 
certain cure. Gas-lime has been recommended, 
but it is such very poisonous stuff that it some¬ 
times kills the plants. My garden is very bad for 
the plants “ clubbing ” that are set out in April 
and May, such as Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
&c. I gave one half of it a good dressing of 
slaked lime, fresh from the kilns, and the other 
half had none. This was done some years ago, 
and the plants have been practically sound on 
the dressed portion ever since, while they are 
badly clubbed on the “other.” This year t he un¬ 
dressed portion has been well dressed with lime, 
and I shall eventually see with what result.— 
J. D. E. 

-The maggots are probably those of Anthomyia 

braS8ur:n. Give the ground a good dressing of lime before 
planting it again, and a little soot and salt, will also be 
useful, but use the latter only in case the soil is naturally 
light and dry.—B. C. R. 

1172 .—Cucumbers in a greenhouse. 

—The dying off of the fruits sometimes happens 
to Cucumbers, even when they are grown in 
a house specially prepared for them; but 
an ordinary greenhouse, even if it gets the 
sun all day, is not so well adapted for the 
cultivation of Cucumbers as an ordinary 
garden frame would be. The frame can 
be shut up early in the afternoon, and a 
moist, warm atmosphere can be produced 
around the plants ; this cannot be obtained in a 
greenhouse, else the other plants in the house 
would suffer if the place was shut up and a 
moist atmosphere maintained. There is little 
doubt but that the young fruits die off because 
of the cool nights and dry atmosphere ; but it is 
a good plan to fertilise the fruit-bearing 
blossoms with those which produce pollen only ; 
this causes the fruits to swell up sometimes.— 
J. D. E. 


made irom tnem cut oft directly they appear, 
only retaining the leading shoot intact, and 
keeping that nailed in close to the wall until a 
sufficient height has been reached, when the top 
is taken out, and all the energy of the plants is 
thus concentrated on the swelling off of the 
fruit. Should the season prove very dry, artifL 
cial watering of the soil may be required to 
swell off the crop ; but, as a rule, we get too 
much wet for Tomatoes. As the fruit becomes 
coloured it is cut at once and used, or sold at 
once, as it is a great loss of strength to the 
plants to leave ripe fruits on them after they are 
well coloured. 1 utilise all the movable g*lass- 
lights I have in the autumn for putting over 
Tomatoes on walls, for if the rain is warded off 
the dread disease seldom attacks them. I 
also grow a good many on open, sunny borders, 
planting a yard apart, and training up the shoots 
to a stout stake, or forming a trellis to train the 
shoots on, and in fine summers I get good crops 
by each of the plans mentioned. 

J. G., Hantn. 


HOUSE) ft WINDOW GARDENING. 


BEST ROOM PLANTS. 

The Evergreen Japanese Aralia (A. 
Sieboldi). 

Having recently received many enquiries for 
the names, with notes on their culture, of the 


ing it with “ Telegraph.” The plants 
should also be specially grown for the 
production of seed. Plant them in 
rather poor soil, and grow the plants 
on until a dozen or more female blos¬ 
soms are open at about one time. 
The stigmatic part of these must be 
touched with the pollen from the male 
blossoms, and, at the period of fertilis¬ 
ing, the atmosphere of the house or 
frame should be in a dry state ; in fact, 
a drier atmosphere should be kept up 
all through the period of growth than 
if the plants were grown to produce 
Cucumbers for use. Let the fruit 
remain on the plants until it becomes 
quite yellow, when it may be cut off 
and laid out on a shelf for a few 
weeks, then it may be split open, and 
the seeds should be removed with the 
point of a knife. Wipe them with a 
dry cloth, and lay them out to dry. 


Some persons wash the seeds from the 
pulp, but it is supposed that they do l? 
not retain their vitality so long when 
they are washed as they do without 
being so treated.— J. D. E. 

1178.— Broccoli “ clubbing.”— The 

of this is that the ground has become so 
“ sick ” of this particular crop. The 


The Evergreen Japanese Aralia (A. Sieboldi) as a room plant. 


of fruits a plant can sustain is guided by the 
activity of the roots ; if their action is weak 
the well - developed fruits will be few in 
number. It is for that reason that cultivators 
who put out plants with fruit already set upon 
them should take extra care to get the roots 
quickly estallished in their new quarters — 
J. C. C. 


best room plants, we purpose giving a series of 
short articles on the subject as often as possible. 
The variety of Aralia (here figured) is one of 
the very best of all room plants. It will stand 
an amount of ill-treatment and neglect that few 
other things could bear and yet live ; at the 
same time, any reasonable care bestowed on its 
culture will be amply repaid. It is easily pro- 


remedy is lime, which should be freely sprinkled 
on the ground a short time previous to Rs being 


dug over before planting, 
be advantageously dipped 
fmd soot before the plani 


The roots may also 
in a mixture of clay 
^re put in. Salt, 
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pagated, either by cuttings or single eyes. 
Plants that have lost the lower foliage, 
and, therefore, much of their beauty, may be 
cut up to increase the stock. Use sandy peat- 
soil for the cuttings and eyes; keep them in a 
comfortably-warm, close frame for a time ; they 
will then soon take root, and can be potted off 
singly. Peat and loam, with a little sharp sand 
added, make an excellent compost for them, 
and it is adapted to all stages of their growth ‘ 
large-sized pots are not requisite ; they may be 

S ’own to perfection in No. 48 and 32-sized ones. 

rain these well, as this Aralia, during its 
period of active growth, is a large consumer of 
water. A light, airy, and comfortably-warm 
greenhouse is about the best structure in which 
to grow them, and during hot, dry weather 
syringe freely night and morning with clean, 
soft water (if hard water be used a deposit often 
remains on the leaves), and thus the foliage will 
be always preserved in a clean and bright condi¬ 
tion. When placed in living-rooms it is a very 
good plan to occasionally sponge the leaves ; 
this frees them from dust, and greatly assists the 
well-being of the plants. 

A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 
Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus. 

This charming plant, bearing masses of apricot- 
coloured flowers throughout the summer, de¬ 
serves to be more grown than it is, especially as 
the tint of its blossoms is remarkably rare in the 
plant world, but most effective in a decorative 
way. It belongs to the “ Mimulus” family, but 
being “ woody ” and evergreen, it would not 
easily be recognised as one of them except by 
the shape of its flowers, which are borne in great 
abundance at every point. When trained over 
a small balloon-shaped wire these blooms are 
the most effective, giving the appearance of 
clusters of a small-flowered variety of Azalea 
Mollis. It may, however, be trained between 
three neat green stakes about 18 inches high, 
green-dyed matting (raffia) being used to 
tie in the shoots as they grow. If cultivated in 
a window, the plant should be turned round 
almost daily, or it will grow lop-sided, being a 
great lover of sunshine. It can be treated very 
much as though it were a Zonal Pelargonium, 
cutting it back into shape when necessary, and 
repotting the plant as soon as it has made fresh 
shoots about an inch long. Ordinary potting 
compost, which contains leaf-mould and a little 
soot, will suit it; and soot-water, or other liquid- 
manure, may be given twice a week when the 
plant is in bloom, in a clear and weak state. 
Cuttings will strike easily during the summer 
months, if placed in a cutting-box (i.e., an old 
box half filled with damp ashes, and covered with 
a piece of glass) for the first fortnight, and then 
hardened by removing the glass gradually, until 
the cuttings are beginning to grow, when they 
may be placed in the window and given plenty of 
air. This cutting-box, ensuring shade and moist 
air to any thing placed in it, is most valuable to the 
window gardener ; it can be placed in the sunny 
window of a bedroom, kitchen, or passage, and 
will also be found an excellent place to start 
seeds in. A second box for hardening-off will 
be useful, as it is sometimes necessary to keep 
the first too close for later work, and the pane 
of glass, if placed,corner-ways, will admit air on 
all sides for hardening. Many uncommon plants, 
difficult to make strike roots in a dry window, 
will grow well with this simple help, the glass 
being removed every morning and wiped dry. 
No sort of rubbish or dead leaves must be allowed 
in a cutting-box, or mildew may be set up, 
causing sudden destruction. J. L. R. 


1186. — Propagation of window 
plants. —A propagating-box made in the way 
you describe should be a success. A good sub¬ 
stitute for the fibre for plunging the pots in 
would be sawdust from hard woods. In window 
gardening in a small way such simple con¬ 
trivances as a square of glass placed over a pot 
of seeds, or a bell-glass, or even a glass tumbler, 
placed over seeds or cuttings will prove a great 
assistance to growth.—E. H. 


- You are on the right track, and an ap¬ 
paratus constructed as proposed will answer 
well. It is indeed very similar to a propagator 
that has been frequently described in Garden¬ 
ing. You will want a false bottom of per- 
forated zinc or galvanised iron over the tank on 
which to place the Cocoa-fibre. Sawdust is the 
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Sawdust 


best substitute for the fibre. The affair may be 
constructed with a span-roof, or simplv with a 
sloping top, like a frame, and covered with a 
glazed sash, or with a few loose sheets of glass. 
—B. C. R. 

- You may experience some little difficulty 

at first, perhaps, ill regulating the lamp, but a 
little practice will soon make you efficient in 
the management. You are certainly quite right 
in estimating the difficulty in conducting propa¬ 
gating operations in a window, but you will find 
your proposed plan help you immensely. In 
the length of 3 feet I think you ought to have 
a division reaching up to the top, so as to have 
one part of the case cooler than the other when 
it is desired. By giving more air you can easily 
manage this. You will find it distinctly advan¬ 
tageous to have command of two temperatures 
sometimes, and for room gardening it is particu¬ 
larly desirable. The best plunging material is 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the best substitute Peat- 
Moss, broken up into fine dust. As you are a 
new hand at this kind of work, I advise you to 
experiment with the case for a few days before 
you venture with cuttings of choice plants. 
The plunging material may not be warm enough 
if too thick, or there may be an excess of in¬ 
ternal moisture, all of which may require a little 
practice to regulate properly.—j. C. C. 

1170 . — Ventilation for window - 
plants. —When there is a fire in the room 
most days during the winter, window-plants do 
not, as a rule, want any more air than they 
would get by the passing of people in and out 
of the room, even supposing the room was 
entered from a passage or hall, as the fire will 
cause a sufficient change of air ; of course, I am 
assuming that the room is only maintained at a 
comfortable temperature. It will, however, 
benefit the plants if the top of the window is let 
down a little way in the morning as soon as the 
fire is lighted. When the fire is not lighted 
more than once a week the air of the room 
should be changed by opening the top of the 
window for two or three hours twice a week, 
but only when the outside temperature is fairly 
genial. Window-plants should only be aired 
through the bottom of the window in warm 
summer weather ; at such times the top of the 
window may be pulled down about 4 inches at 
night. As a rule, if frost and cold air are ex¬ 
cluded many window-plants can be kept better 
in a room without a fire than with it. This 
remark applies especially to Ferns. The plants 
must then, however, have plenty of light, and be 
turned round at least twice a week ; and in 
every case it is better for the roots to be kept 
rather dry than wet.—J. C. C. 

- Open the window chiefly at the top. 

Except in the height of summer, when in calm 
weather, the lower sash may be opened wide for 
several hours at a time ; this is by far the best 
plan, as plants dislike a draught, which is sure 
to be caused if the bottom of the window and 
the door of the room are opened together. The 
window should be opened a little way at the top 
nearly all day long in fine, warm weather, but 
there is no necessity to keep it open at night, 
though the night air strengthens plants in a hot 
season considerably.—B. C. R. 

-Whenever the outside atmosphere is cool ventilate 

only from the top. Cold droughts are just as likely to be 
injurious to plants as to human beings. When the air is 
warm and balmy open the windows full width, and let the 
plants enjoy it. Night air on warm summer nights is 
very beneficial to all forms of vegetation.—E. H. 


1109.— Uses Of turf. —If ifc is intended to 
cultivate the ground you will make a great 
mistake if you remove the turf. If you bury 
it about 9 inches under the surface it will be of 
great service to any crop you may plant. If 
you are not about to cultivate the space, and 
you live near a town, you had better advertise 
the turf for sale ; no doubt you will find pur¬ 
chasers for it. Any way, the turf is of no use 
to form a back-wall to a greenhouse, but you 
may make some useful rough pits with it if you 
get glass-lights to cover them, or you may get 
some tarpaulin covers and grow Potatoes in the 
pits in the spring.—J. C. C. 


Drawings for " Gardening." - Reader* trill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare /lowers and good fruiti and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made wU be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
GAU>urare Illustrated. 


FRUIT. 

THINNING HARDY FRUITS. 

With severe frosts on many nights in May it may 
have seemed folly to talk about the thinning of 
outdoor fruits, for with some the crop w'ill be 
almost a failure. There can be little doubt, 
however, that such an important item of good 
culture is sadly neglected. When we do get 
favourable seasons the crop sets heavily, 
and the trees are consequently so exhausted 
that they are not able to perfect their bloom 
buds for another year, and no matter if the 
spring be ever so genial then the fruit will not 
set if the bloom is imperfectly developed ; there¬ 
fore, we must not lay all our fruit losses, bad 
as they certainly are, to the weather, for even 
under the friendly shelter of a glass-roof good 
crops would not be obtained annually if thin¬ 
ning, watering, and other details of good culture 
were not rigidly adhered to. Fortunately that 
most important of hardy fruits, the Apple, was 
very late in flowering this year, and we therefore 
had a good chance of a crop, and I would advise 
all owners of dwarf Apple-trees to go over each 
tree now as the fruit is swelling, and take off 
all that are crowding each other in bunches, and 
all misshaped and small fruits, and rely on the 
increased size of those left to compensate for 
quantity, as I am confident that it pays, both 
in private and market-gardens to thin out well, 
for good large fruits sell freely, even in the 
most abundant year, while small, undersized 
ones hardly pay for the trouble of gathering 
and sending to market. J. G., Hants . 


“SCALDED” GRAPES. 

Cold nights and an unclouded sky in the early 
morning are not unmixed blessings for those 
who have to manage Vines in active growth, 
if they are not skilled in the work of the 
garden ; at any rate, it has proved so in several 
cases that have come under mv notice of late. 
In fact, it is several years since I have heard of so 
many cases of “ scalded ” Grapes as the present 
season has furnished, which plainly shows, as I 
have already remarked, that brilliant sunshine 
brings with it its cares and responsibilities 
for those who have greenhouses or vineries to 
manage, and that it does require a certain 
amount of skill to look after them is evident 
from the fact that those who have suffered the 
most are the least able to explain the cause of 
the injury. With a view to help them to under¬ 
stand how the mischief is done, I may first say 
there are two forms of “scalding” known to 
gardeners. The first is caused by the sun 
reaching the berries through the glass. This 
form of “ scalding” only occurs when the lateral 
growths or leaves are removed, and the berries 
are suddenly exposed to the fierce rays of the 
sun. The skin being tender, it quickly gets 
browned, and, as a consequence, the fruit is per¬ 
manently disfigured. This is, however, a mild 
form of “scalding,” as it is not often that more 
than a few bunches are affected. The other 
form of “ scalding ” is caused by the internal air 
becoming 

Overheated and heavily charged with 
moisture at the aametime. When the “ scalding” 
takes this form the whole, or the greatest 
number of the bunches near the top of the 
house, are more or less affected, sometimes the 
whole of the berries in a bunch being quite 
spoilt. Grapes in this condition are what 
gardeners call par boiled, and are, of course, 
useless. In very bad cases the leaves are as 
much injured as the fruit is. If the house is 
not altogether neglected this form of “ scalding ’ 
takes place in the morning before sufficient air 
is given, or late in the afternoon after the house 
has been closed ; generally it is the latter, when 
the internal temperature is already as high as 
the Vines can bear. If the house is then closed 
and damped down in the usual way with the 
sun shining brightly on the glass, the air gets 
still farther heated, which, acting on the 
moisture that has settled on the berries, causes 
the “ scalding ” complained of. Up to the 
time the Grapes begin to change colour their 
skin is very tender, it is then that the heated 
moisture does the most harm. Some very bad 
cases sometimes occur through not giving air 
early enough—or in sufficient quantity—in the 
morning, when the effect is similar to what I 
have just described. The colder the nights are 
when followed by a bright sun early in the 
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morning, the more danger there is of this form 
of “scalding” taking place. The injury is, 
however, douc in a shorter space of time than 
when it takes place later in the day. Inexperi¬ 
enced readers will, I hope, see the importance 
of ventilating their houses early in the morning, 
and not close them in the afternoon until it is 
safe to do so. I could write much more on 
this subject, but the cultivator will understand 
from what I have stated that the ventilation of 
all greenhouses or vineries should be guided by 
the weather. J. C. C. 


NOTES ON POT-VINE CULTURE. 

The following article will give the required infor¬ 
mation to “ Vitis,” “Countryman,” and “J. B.” 
It is hardly worth while to go to the expense of 
growing Vines to produce ripe Grapes before 
the beginning of April, as Lady Downes can be 
had of excellent quality, plump in berry, with 


Foster’s White Seedling, as the best white for 
pot culture. I have a gentle bottom-heat, about 
85 dogs., in one of the pits ; the pots arc plunged 
in that, and I do not apply any water until the 
buds have pushed through the ground. If the 
soil seems to be overdry I merely syringe over 
it. When the young Vines have grown a few 
inches I rej>ot them into fi-inch pots. The pots 
are again plunged in the bed, and when the 
roots have reached the sides of the pots, these 
ought to be raised out of the beds and be placed 
merely upon the surface. The next shift is into 
8-inch pots, and by this time the season will be 
well advanced, and the temperatnre of the house 
by night may range from 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Water freely when the Vines are in active 
growth, and syringe the leaves with tepid water 
twice daily in the morning, and also in the 
afternoon, when the house is shut up. I gener¬ 
ally contrive to have the young Vines in a suffi¬ 
ciently advanced state to be 



Well managed Tot-Vines In fruit. 


green foot-stalks, and covered with bloom at 
that date. There are few, however, who will 
not appreciate good Black Hamburgh Grapes in 
April, and the best way to obtain them at that 
date is a question of considerable importance to 
gardeners. Of course, where expense is no ob- 

C ct, early vineries can bo built to succeed the 
te house, and the size of them be regulated 
by the supply. There are, on the other hand, 
■ome gardens furnished with some Cucumber 
and Melon-houses, or rather pita, which could 
be spared to grow a crop of early Grapes. This 
is my own cose. I had Melon and Cucumber- 
houses built, but I did not require the whole for 
that purpose. I found that they were also well 
adapted for growing Vines in pots. I could not 
urchase the Vines then, and had no alternative 
ut to raise them from eyes. In January, or the 
first week in February, I put the eyes singly in 
3-inch pots, in pure turfy loam, with a little 
sand. The varieties were Black Hamburgh, 
with a few Buckland 8weetwater ; but if I had 
to do the same thing agam^I would sutjf titute 
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Potted into their fruitis(;-pot.s by mid¬ 
summer, or, at the latest, by the second week in 
July. After this their growth is exceedingly 
rapid. It is a race against time, and they 
ought to have as much heat as they will bear in 
a moist atmosphere. In hot weather in July 
the temperature in the afternoon may rise to 
90 degs. or 93 degs. without injury, but I always 
ventilate early in the morning, admit a little 
air at six o'clock, increasing the ventilation as 
the sun's rays act upon the glass. With this 
treatment the cancs will be brown and hard by 
the end of August, and they will also be exceed¬ 
ingly strong, with large, plump eyes. After this 
time I gradually decrease the amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture, and admit more air, leaving 
the ventilators open a little at night. During 
October I allow the ventilators to l>e freely open 
night and day, and by the end of that month 
the Y’ines will be ready to place in the forcing- 
house. I find that they start best if the pots 
l»e plunged in a very gentle bottom-heat, say, 
, 8U degs. ; a bed of leaves is as good as anything. 


The temperature of the house should be ab ut 
.">0 degs. at first, ami it may range from trat to 
55 degs. When the buds arc fairly started, 
raise it at once to 00 degs. or Go degs.. in mild 
weather. I do not care to have the tempera¬ 
ture higher than 65 degs. at night until the 
Vines are in flower. During this time a higher 
temperature is desirable, and it may range from 
65 degs. to 70 degs. until the Grapes begin to 
colour. The pots I use for fruiting arc 11-inch 
and 1‘2-inch ones, and the compost merely con¬ 
sists of good turfy loam, not too much 
rotted, but sufficiently so to kill the Grass ; 
this is torn to pieces by the hand, and a 
9-inch potful of crushed bones, with as 
much charcoal, is added to each barrowful. 
In potting, press the compost in firmly with a 
wooden rammer. I do not plunge the pots after 
the Vines have fairly started, but have been most 
successful with those that have been placed on a 
stage about 6 inches above the hot-water pipes. 
Each Vine will furnish about six bunches of 
Grapes, and finish them off well. The annexed 
illustration shows well what can be done with 
pot-Vines. I never use pot-Vines a second time, 
but have given them away, when they have been 
planted out and succeeded well, bearing a crop 
of fruit next season. J. 


EARLY APPLE LORD SUFFIELD. 

In the southern parts of the kingdom I do not 
think there is any Apple to equal this for the 
regularity, quantity, or quality of its crop- 
piug. With me it grows with great freedom, 
and as an instance of its fruiting propensities, 
I may state that for the last ten years my oldest 
trees have never once missed a crop. Last year 
I purchased a dozen youug upright maiden trees, 
with just the one erect shoot on each ; they 
W’ere planted in February, and in due time each 
one produced a tine bunch or two of bloom, and 
then set their fruit, and each tiny tree perfected 
half-a-dozen very fine Apples. This season they 
are perfect little pictures of fruitfulness, being 
eaily in the Beason columns of rosy bunches 
of bloom, that quickly changed into healthy- 
looking bunches of Apples. They needed con¬ 
siderable thinning, as the fruit set on each tiny 
tree was enough for one ten times the size to 
bring to perfection, I have heard some people 
say that Lord Suffield was with them a poor 
grower ; but with me it forms very good shaped 
bush-trees, or, in fact, any form I may desire. 
But my object is to get fine fruit and plenty of it, 
and the way I attain it is this : Prepare the soil 
well by deep cultivation, and the addition of fresh 
unexhausted top-spit soil, plant young healthy 
trees, and keep the surface roots frequently 
fed with any good substance, such as old mortar, 
rubbish, littery manure, road-scrapings, itc., and 
in dry weather water freely. J. Groom. 


PAVED F. SOIL FLOORS FOR VINERIES. 
Anyone who has had tho care of vineries with 
paved floors during hot summer will need no 
argument to convince him that they are any¬ 
thing but an improvement on unpaved or soil 
floors. If anyone goes into a vinery where 
Grapes are grown for market, he will find that 
the border itself forms the floor, with simply a 
wooden trellis for walking on, and that this 
floor, being kept continually moist during the 
growing season, is always sending up a moist 
vapour into the atmosphere of the house, very 
conducive to the healthy growth of the Vines. 
But go into an ordinary amateur's vinery, finished 
off with an expensive floor of tiles, or some 
other hard flooring, he will find that when the 
sun shines these tiles get quite hot, and 
give out no moisture, but rather rob 
the air of what little moisture there 
is in it. If artificial damping-down is attempted, 
it. is a very troublesome affair, aud, as a rule, the 
Vines in such structures get eaten up with red- 
spider and thrips, and the Grapes fail to swell 
out fully, and are only half coloured. Now, I 
would strongly urge all who are building 
vineries to look into some market houses, ami 
see how they are arranged. I am well aware 
that the amateur's vinery has often to do duty for 
conservatory as well ; but it is like courting 
failure to have paved floors where something 
more congenial to the Vines can be made to 
answer just as well, as a wooden trellis floor 
can l>e mode so as to be both ornamental and 
useful, and without the risk that paved floors 
certainly have. Original from 1 - <! > Hant *- 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

STAPELIAS. 

The kind asked about by “Enquirer,” S. 
fissirostris, is an old species, having been intro¬ 
duced into this oountry just upon seventy years 
ago, and I did not think it could now be found 
in cultivation, but it shows what a longtime these 
plants do maintain themselves when once estab- 
lished. Stapelias were great favourites with 
our forefathers in the days of the old smoke- 
flues, and I think there was something in the 
atmosphere of houses so heated that these plant* 
thoroughly enjoyed, and that suited them 
far beyond that of the present hot-water 
method of heating, for the Stapelias in those 
structures seemed to thrive much better. Our 
forefathers appeared to be less fastidious than 
do the people of the present day, who have 
turned these plants out of their houses because 
the flowers of all of them have such an offensive 
odour, but if the plants are stood upon a shelf 
just above the head in the greenhouse the 
odour is not perceptible, and in such a position 
I, therefore, advise these plants to be placed and 
grown. They like to be kept a little warm 
whilst growing, and the house should be slightly 
warmer when they are at rest, and in the resting 
season the plants should be kept dry, and the 
atmosphere should be dry also. Do not 
dry them up so as to affect their stems, 
and make them shrivel, but upon perceiving 
any signs of this coming about a little water 
may be given with much advantage, though 
very little moisture is necessary at any time. 
They grow during the summer months, and at 
this season they must be watered with care, 
flowering for the most part at the end of 
summer and through the autumn months, and 
at the time they begin to show their buds and 
to produce their flowers is, perhaps, just the 
time when most water is required, but this 
must 8top as soon as the blooms are past. 
Water must always be given with discretion, 
and the drainage should be maintained in good 
working order. The soil should consist of loam 
and brmcen mortar and brick rubbish, in about 
the proportion of two parts of the latter to one 
of the former. They are plants without leaves, 
and, however Cactus-like you may suppose them 
to be, they are far removed from this genus. 
They should never have a lower temperature 
than 45 degs., and a thoroughly dry atmos¬ 
phere, and in the summer they will not object 
to 70 degs. orSOdegs. by sun-heat. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the best kinds : S. asterias, 
8. bufonia, S. grandiflora, S. humata, 8. hirsuta, 
S. gemmiflora, S. ciliata, S. deflexa, S. revo- 
luta, and many others, but probably some of 
the above kinds will be difficult to obtain now. 
However, any of them are exceedingly interest¬ 
ing- _ J. J. 

l is?. —Repotting Chinese Primulas. 

— Remove all flower-spikes and buds at once 
with a view to concentrating the whole energy 
of the plants into forming strong crowns for 
producing a full crop of blossoms in the autumn 
and spring, which they cannot do if the plants 
are allowed to exhaust themselves by flowering 
at this time of year. About the middle of 
August repot the plants in 6-inch pots for the 
largest size ; the smaller plants will go in lesser 
pots, according to their requirements. Over¬ 
potting these Primulas is a fatal mistake, as 
during the winter they are liable to become too 
wet at the roots when these do not take full 
possession of the soil. The pots should be well 
drained ; any stagnation of water about the roots 
owing to defective drainage is fatal to success. 
A compost of three parts tibry loam, one part 
leaf-mould, and one part dried cow or horse- 
dung, with sufficient coarse sand or road grit to 
keep the whole porous, should grow good 
Primulas. Pot firmly, keeping the base of the 
crown of the plant level with the top of the soil; 
if placed too deeply in the pot, plants so treated 
are liable to damp off suddenly. Stand the 
plants in a cold frame at the back of a north 
wall for a few days, which will dispense with the 
necessity of shading the frame, until the roots 
have taken hold of the new soil, afterwards 
exposure to sunlight will be an advantage. Keep 
the frame close for a few days at first to induce 
the plants to make new roots quickly, and keep 
the inside of the frame and the foliage moist by 
sprinkling it with tepid water onceja day at 
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least. As roots are being made admit air 
gradually to the plants until the lights can be 
taken off entirely at night, replacing them in 
the morniDg, tilting the light up at one end to 
induce a robust growth, which is necessary for 
the production of a full crop of blossom later on. 
Ample space should be allowed between each 
plant to induce a stocky growth ; a weakly, 
attenuated one should be avoided. If the 
weather remain bright and warm throughout 
September the plants can stay in the cold frame 
until the end of that month ; afterwards a posi¬ 
tion near to the glass in a cool greenhouse is 
the best site for them. At all times use great 
care in watering them, never giving any to plants 
not requiring it. Stimulants will be required 
when the pots are full of roots, but not until 
then; even at that stage a little and often is 
referable to any other method of application ; 
anger lurks in strong doses of any kind. Weak 
liquid-manure, three timesa week, is good, failing 
this half a teaspoonful of Thomson’s Vine 
Manure, applied to the surface-soil once in two 
weeks, will De beneficial.—S. P. 

- As the plants are doing well, let them alone for 

the present, but lift carefully, and place in pots early in 
September, keeping close and shaded in a greenhouse or 
pit until established again. The cold frame will do. Do 
not attempt to divide or propagate them, but place each 
one in a pot large enough to contain the roots comfort- 
ably.—B. 0. R. 

1173.— Coleus cultivation.— These plants 
would succeed very well in a cool greenhouse in 
summer when well established. They should be 
placed near the roof-glass, and have as much 
sunlight as they will stand to give colour to the 
leaves. The plants are not very particular as 
to soil, but some good loam, fibrous peat, and 
leaf-mould is as good as any. When the plants 
have well-filled their pots with roots some weak 
liquid-manure-water applied to them two or 
three times a week is very beneficial.—J. D. E. 

- Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts with 

some coarse sand to keep the soil open will 
grow Coleuses well. Pot firmly, and keep the 
plants near the glass, not too much shaded if 
you want high colour. Weak liquid-manure 
may be given after the pots are full of roots, 
but do not overfeed, or the plants will 
be deficient in colour. Do not overwater at 
first, but liter on the heavy masses of foliage 
will require a good deal of moisture to keep the 
plants in condition.—E. H. 

- These pretty foliage plants chiefly 

delight in warmth and moisture, with light shade 
from hot sun in summer only. They grow freely 
in any moderately light soil; but a compost 
of sandy fibrous loam, with half the quantity 
of leaf-mould, and a dash of coarse sand and 
soot is as good as anything. If the loam is at 
all heavy add a little peat. Drain the pots 
well, water only as required, and keep near the 
glass. A moist atmosphere is also essential to 
the production of fine, large leaves. Weak 
liquid-manure may be given once a week when 
the pots are full of roots ; but if this is in the 
least overdone the colour of the leaves suffers, 
and a little judicious starvation produces the 
most highly-coloured foliage.—B. C. R. 

- It is a mistake to employ a rich compost 

for Coleuses. It not only induces them to make 
lanky, tall growth, but it injures the colour of 
the foliage, which, with short-jointed, compact 
growth, is the great charm of the plants for de¬ 
corative use. Three parts light fibry loam, with 
one part of rough leaf-soil or peat, with an addi¬ 
tion of sharp silver sand added to keep the 
whole porous, will grow them to perfection, 
provided the plants have a light position in the 
greenhouse as near to the glass as possible, and 
sufficient space between each one to prevent their 
being drawn up weakly. Except the plants are 
in very small pots, and there is a likelihood of 
a loss of the lower leaves through poorness of 
the soil, it is not wise to give liquid-manure, or, 
indeed, any stimulant. Clean water, supplied 
when necessary, is all that is needed to grow 
these showy plants well. The best form to train 
the plants in is a free pyramid, such as can be 
obtained by allowing the main stem to grow 
away uninterruptedly without topping at all. 
Side shoots push out from the joints. These should 
have their points taken out when 6 inches long 
to induce other growths to form.—S. P. 

1164.—Treatment of a scented To¬ 
bacco-plant after flowering —This plant 
is, I presume, the Night-scented Nicotians 
affinis. It should be treated as a half-hardy 


annual, and may either be grown as a pot plant 
for the conservatory, or be planted out in the 
flower-garden borders. After the flowers pass 
away seeds may be saved, but if not wanted for 
seeds the plants may be thrown away, and a 
fresh lot of plants be grown from seeds for 
next year’s flowering.—J. D. E. 

- Cut away the spent flower-stem, when 

the plant will make fresh growths from the base, 
and if repotted and well nourished, these will 
bloom in turn. Or the plants may be turned 
out into a sheltered borefer of rich soil, when, 
if covered with a small heap of ashes before 
winter, it will probably reappear the next 
summer. But young plants, raised annually 
from seed, are much the best.—B. C. R. 

1168.— Greenhouse flowers.— To give a 
list of plants that produce a succession of flowers 
throughout the year and that will be suitable for 
the house is not so simple as it looks. Some would 
probably like a proportion of hard-wooded 
plants, but these are more difficult to manage 
so as to have them healthy than soft-wooded 
plants. It might perhaps be wise in the begin 
ning of things to confine one’s attention to not 
more than two or three families. Take, say for 
instance, the Pelargonium family. There are 
the show varieties in several sections, including 
early and late-flowering sorts, and the fancies, 
all of which are very beautiful. The Show and 
Fancy Pelargoniums alone will give a succession 
for several months. Then there are the Zonals, 
which may be had in flower pretty well all the 
year round. The Ivy-leaved section, again, will 
give us blossoms in a warm greenhouse pretty 
well all winter, and there is no difficulty in 
making a beautiful display with Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums all the summer, either under glass 
or outside ; in fact, the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are quite indispensable, and I should recommend 
them strongly for covering walls and pillars, or 
even to plant out and train under the rafters 
and allow the shoots to dangle about. Fuchsias 
are easily propagated and grown, and when well 
done few things are more graceful or effective. 
But Fuchsias seem to have lost caste, and are 
not nearly so well grown as they were twenty 
or thirty years ago, and neither are the varieties 
so serviceable. The good old sorts seem to have 
disappeared, and the new forms are nothing like 
so effective or so useful. For winter flowering 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cyclamen are moat 
useful. These are generally raised from seeds 
sown in spring and grown on in cold frames 
during summer. Double Petunias are useful, 
and Tuberous Begonias are indispensable for 
summer. Among other useful plants are 
Hydrangeas, Plumbago capensis, Agapanthus 
umbellatus, Oleanders, Genista fragrans, Arum 
Lilies, Tree Carnations, Indian and Japanese 
Azaleas, Indian Rhododendrons, bulbs in variety 
for forcing, and a good selection of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for autumn and winter, and Tea Roses 
might be added for flowering in spring and 
summer.—E. H. 

1 182 .— Treatment of Begonias.— If the 

Begonias belong to the tuberous-rooted section 
—that, is, they have soft sappy stems which die 
down every year—they would succeed better 
out-of-doors if the Vines under which they are 
growing throw too much shade so as to weaken 
the growth of the Begonias owing to an absence 
of light. A cold frame would, perhaps, suit 
them better still if the shoots are at all drawn 
up weakly, the sun might burn the leaves if 
placed full in his rays at once. Presuming, then, 
a cold frame is at hand, stand the plants in it as 
near to the glass as possible without actually 
touching it. Lightly shade the frame during 
the hottest part of the day until the plants 
become accustomed to the direct action of the 
sun. If a cold frame is not available, and the 
house in which they are now growing is too 
dark, stand the plants outside, where the wind 
will not damage them nor the sun shine fully on 
them for a time during the hottest part of the 
day, until the leaves get accustomed to the heat 
and exposure ; afterwards the plants may stand 
fully exposed. Place a slate, tile, or piece of 
board under each of the pots to prevent the in¬ 
gress of worms. The soil in which the plants are 
now growing should suit them; it is too late 
now to alter this. The point is to attend regu¬ 
larly to their wants as to water. Never allow 
them to become dry at the root, and during 
hot, dry weather sprinkle the foliage over¬ 
head in"the evening with tepid water. If the 
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pots are full of roota a stimulant of some kind 
will assist tho plants; liquid-manure given in 
a weak state every alternate watering will be 
an advantage. Failing this, apply a teaspoon¬ 
ful of Thomson's Vine Manure to the surface 
soil of each pot once a week, and water it in 
with clean water.—S. P. 

- What kind of Begonias do you refer to ? 

There are several distinct classes. If the 
tuberous-rooted section is meant, thsn they 
refer a compost of nice light fibrous loam, with 
alf to two-thirds as much leaf-mould, and 
plenty of sand, to anything else. The choice 
double varieties may have a third or fourth of 
good sandy peat added with benefit. Drain the 
pots well, and pot moderately firm, large plants 
in flowering pots more so than small ones. 
When grown under gloss they must be shaded 
from hot sun in summer, but in the open air 
they need no protection of this kind whatever. 
Water so as to keep the roots always moderately 
moist, but do not give any until the soil begins 
to show signs of dryness. Keep them rather 
close during the early stages, or after being 
newly potted, but when in bloom admit air 


STOVE BALSAMS (IMPATTENS). 

Though very different from the common Balsam 
of our gardens in general appearance, I. Jer- 
donhc, which is a stove plant, is botanically 
nearly related to it. To those who love and 
grow flowers for their own sakes it is frequently 
a matter of surprise that plants, beautiful in 
themselves, very distinct in character, and, as 
one might suppose, {assessing every property to 
recommend them for growing generally, should 
too frequently, through caprice, fashion, or some 
unknown cause, be alio wed t o go almost out of culti¬ 
vation. Such has l>een the case with the plant in 
questiou. When first introduced, if my memory 
serves me rightly, some thirty years or so ago, it 
quickly became a favourite, so much so, that 
few people possessing a stove were without it. 
Its compact habit and profuse disposition to 
flower were such as to place it within the means 
of culture of those who had little heated glass 
space. Another advantage possessed by it is 
that it does not require great heat, but there is 
one matter connected wilh its cultivation essen¬ 
tial to its very existence, and that is that in the 


a state in which it must be kept until the cut¬ 
tings have formed roots. As before said, they 
must not bo subjected to close confinement in a 
frame or under propagating-glasses, or they are 
almost certain to become a rotten mass. They 
do best on a shelf near the roof or set close to 
the upright front or end glass of the house or 
pit in a temperature of 60 decs. Thus treated, 
they will in a few weeks freely emit roots, the 
presence of which will be indicated by the points 
of the shoots beginning to grow. If the culti¬ 
vator is anxious to get the plants on in size 
quickly, two or three of the newly-struck cut¬ 
tings may be placed together in a 3-inch pot, or 
singly if deemed preferable. This Balsam suc¬ 
ceeds best in material of a light, open nature, 
partaking more of the character of that in which 
Orchids are grown than in any compost more 
retentive. Two j>arts good fibrous peat added 
to one of chopped Sphagnum, with which is 
mixed a liberal sprinkling of charcoal, broken to 
the size of Horse Beans, and Home silver sand, 
will answer perfectly. The pots should be one- 
fourth filled with crocks or charcoal for drainage, 
and the material ought to be pressed moderately 



Oi’R Readers* Illustrations ; Sultan's or Zonziltar Balsam (Impatiens Sullani). Engraved for Gardening Ilh stratkd from a photograph 
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freely. The manure will do no harm—in fact, 
large plants enjoy a little, but for small ones it 
is not necessary. Plants in full bloom and pot- 
bound should have s^me weak liquid-manure 
once or twice a week.—B. C. R. 

1107.— Pelargonium Aurore-boreale. 
—This variety belongs to the “ Giant Hybrid 
Nosegay section it is a vigorous-growing, 
large-leaved Pelargonium of a reddish-salmon 
colour, very soft and pretty ; the trusses are 
immense and the individual flowers grand. 
Gloire Lyonnaise is similar, but more cerise in 
tint; it belongs to the same section. Both are 
superb bedders and are oertain to arrest the 
attention of any visitor to a garden in whicn 
they are grown, just as the Roses, Paul Neron, 
Ulrich Brunner, and Empress of India, excite 
the most apathetic by their massive beauty.— 
A. G. Butler. 

-The class to which this Pelargonium belongs has 

b«en termed the giant section, on account of the 
immense size of the trusses. The only others 1 know of 
in this class are Mrs. E. G. Hill (salmon), and Gloire 
Lyonnais* (rosy-scarlet). Both these have the same habit, 
and produce flower-pipe and trusses fully equal in size to 
Aurore-boreale.—B. 0. R. 
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winter when at rest, and all but denuded of 
leaves, it must be kept very dry at the root, in 
a comparatively dry atmosphere, and near the 
light, otherwise its succulent stems are apt to 
decay. The whole texture of the stem and 
branches of the plant is very similar os regards 
their fleshy character to the ordinary Balsam in 
general cultivation, consequently it will be seen 
that in propagation the cuttings will not do to 
be kept too close or confined, and they must 
have comparatively little moisture about them. 
It is best propagated in the spring about the 
beginning of March ; take for cuttings portions 
of the preceding season’s mature growths, as in 
the case of a healthy plant these branch out 
freely, attaining during the season a length of 
from 4 inches to 10 inches. The smaller size 
severed at the base will be found most suitable. 
They should be inserted singly in, or two or 
three together round the sides of, small pots, 
well drained and half filled with a mixture con¬ 
sisting of equal proportions of fine peat and sand, 
the upper portion all sand. The sand must not 
be made more than very slightly damp—in that 
condition best described as neither wet nor dry, 


close round the roots. The temperature may be 
raised as solar heat increases, but the plant 
after rooting never requires so much warmth as 
q^any stove subjects ; the heat kept up in an 
intermediate house suits it beat. It will also do 
with more air than is liked by the generality of 
stove plants. The nearer it is kept to the glass 
the better, and a very thin shade should be used 
in the middle of the day during bright weather. 
Through the season of growth it will bear 
watering at the root freely, and will also be 
benefited by syringing overhead once a day ; but 
this should be done early enough in the after¬ 
noon to allow the moisture to get dried up 
before nightfall. By midsummer sufficient root 
progress will have been made to admit of the 
young stock being transferred to pots an inch or 
two larger ; or, in the case where two or three 
were put together and are intended to be grown 
so, they will bear a little larger shift. It is 
naturally of a bushy habit, to still further assist 
which the points of the growths may be taken 
out; but every operation of this kind should be 
done with the knife, as a bruise resulting from 
pinching is not unlikely to cause the 'shoots to 
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rot. The singular-shaped yellow and pink- 
tinged flowers are produced so freely that the 
plants will bloom the first summer or autumn. 
After the flowers are faded pick them off and 
dispense with shading as the sun begins to 
decline in power, at the same time reducing the 
temperature of the house ; they must also be 
kept drier at the root and not syringed at all. 
During the growing season a shelf near the roof 
will be the most suitable position for them ; 
winter in a house or pit where the night tem¬ 
perature is about 55 degs., giving very little 
water from the time they cease to grow. In 
fact, the soil through the whole 
Season of rest should be kept, as to moisture, 
much in the same condition as that of the 
majority of Mexican Orchids during their 
dormant period. Towards the 
end of February give a little 
additional warmth with more 
moisture in the atmosphere, 
and as soon as growth com¬ 
mences more water to the soil. 

By the beginning of April the 
roots will commence to fairly 
extend, and pots 2 inches or 
3 inches larger may be given, 
using soil similar in character 
to that advised the preceding 
season. The plants will now 
begin to grow apace, and will 
require two or three neat 
sticks each to support them ; 
little further stopping will 
be needed, and the treatment 
in other respects as to shade, 
moisture, heat, and air, should 
be as during the first summer. 

If all goes well they will now 
grow freely, and by the end 
of July or beginning of August will have 
their shoots fully clothed with flowers. As 
soon as these show themselves cease syring¬ 
ing, or it will sometimes have the effect 
of causing the advancing bloom-buds to fall 
off. During the time of flowering they may 
be placed on the front stage of the stove or 
intermediate house, where, associated with 
other blooming or fine-leaved plants, they 
will form a very distinct feature. When the 
flowering is over it will be well to move them to 
their original quarters on a shelf near the glass, 
treating them during autumn and winter as 
before ; the ensuing spring they will bear pots 
2 inches or 3 inches larger, but in this it is well 
to be guided by the quantity and condition of 
the roots, as they are impatient of too 
much pot-room. When the potting is carried 
out, as much of the old soil may be removed as 
can be got away without injuring the roots. 
During this summer the plants will attain a size 
that will enable them to produce flowers as 
abundantly as may be expected, however long 
they are grown; with treatment such as 
advised they will usually last for years, but 
being essentially what may be termed plants of 
small growth, they have a better appearance, 
and are more useful when cultivated in numbers 
of medium size than when grown larger ; conse¬ 
quently, it is advisable to propagate a sufficient 
quantity of young ones each year to take the 
place of those that get less shapely and are not 
so well furnished. This Impatiens is an excellent 
subject for growing in small or medium-sized 
wire baskets suspended over the paths, and in 
no position is it seen to better advantage when 
in flower; but when so used, instead of being 
trained upright, the shootd should be tied in a 
horizontal position over the edge of the basket. 
For this purpose it is also better to use three or 
four of the young-struck cuttings together. It 
is likewise better to keep them in pots, plunging 
these in the baskets, filling up with Sphagnum, 
in which a few pieces of Lycopodium are planted 
in the spring ; the appearance of the baskets is 
thus much improved, and the general effect 
when the plants are in bloom heightened. Their 
treatment in other respects when in baskets 
requires to be in no way different from that 
which is advised for pot culture. When they 
flower sufficiently early in the summer months 
before the cool autumn weather sets in, they 
may be put for a few weeks in a conservatory, 
but not exposed during the time to currents of 
cold air. There are several other species (names 
below), some of which attain a larger size than I, 
Jerdoninp, they strike easily, and ar^- grown on 
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with little difficulty. Cuttings put in early in 
spring, and moved on as they require more pot- 
room, make handsome blooming plants the same 
season, keeping on through most of the summer 
and autumn. For ordinary purposes it will be 
found better to propagate stock of these each 
spring. I have never seen these Impatiens 
attacked by any of the usual stove pests, 
except green-fly, for the destruction of which 
fumigate repeatedly, but not too severely. 
I. flaccida : A dwarf, bushy plant, that bears 
bright-purple flowers ; from Ceylon. I. flaccida 
alba : A white-flowered form of the preceding. 
I. repens : A dwarf species, with yellow flowers ; 
Ceylon. I. Sultani( figured on p.283): A fine species 
with a dense bushy habit; it attains a consider 
able size, and is a profuse bloomer, keeping on 



Pasque-flower (Anemone pulsatilla). Engraved from a photograph sent 
by Mr. J. Nash, Chapel-street, Berkhamsteod. 


through much of the autumn and winter, as 
well as the summer season ; the flowers are 
rose-coloured. It comes from Africa. B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PASQUE-FLOWER (ANEMONE 
PULSATILLA). 

Though sparsely distributed in Britain, this tine 
old border plant (here figured) is a true native, 
and when it does occur on a bleak chalk down, it 
is generally freely dotted over the turf. The 
position is usually such as to suggest the apt¬ 
ness of the name Windflower for the family 
generally. There are few sights more pleasant 
to the lover of spring flowers than to see its 
purple blooms just showing through the hard 
Crass of a bleak down on an early spring day. 
The plant is much smaller in a wild than in a 
cultivated state, usually having a solitary 
flower. In the garden it forms rich healthy 
tufts, and flowers ftaore abundantly and vigor¬ 
ously. There are several varieties, inducting 
red, lilac, and white kinds, but these arc now 
rare. There is also a double variety. It prefers 
well-drained and light but deep soil. Flowers 
in March, April, May; purplish. Height, 
3 inches to 12 inches. Propagated by division 
or by seeds. It is a capital border, edging, or 
rock plant. H. 

A FEW GOOD ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 
Annuals have rather a bad repute as cut- 
flowers, but there are, nevertheless, some that 
are indispensable, and which I find come in well 
as “ fill-basket ” flowers. China Asters in great 
variety are especially useful for cutting, notably 
the varieties that branch freely, such as the 
Quilled and Globe-flowers. Candytuft in several 
distinct colours sown in beds is very useful 
where a mass of colour is required. Chrysan¬ 
themum coronarium is largely grown as a 
market cut-flower for bunches. It branches out 
and flowers persistently the whole summer. 
Helichrysums or Everlasting-flowers is one of 
the best of all annual plants for dried flower 
for winter. Larkspurs give us a variety of 
shades of blue, a colour not overplentiful 
amongst plants of a permanent character. 
Marigolds are vigorous, free-flowering plants, 
and come in useful during hot, dry summers. 
Mignonette still stands unrivalled as the flowers 
for perfume. I sow it in drills in spring, each 
row about 1 foot apart, and about five or six 
rows in a bed. The large-flowered varieties, 


such as Matchet and Golden Queen, are the best. 
They branch out freely from the base. Sweet 
Peas (white, scarlet, and mixed), arc sown in 
drills on rich soil, and staked like garden Peas. 
The blooms are kept closely gathered, as if seed- 
pods are left the blooming period is much 
shortened. Sweet Sultan nas lately become 
very popular, especially the yellow variety. A 
very beautiful flower for cutting. Sunflowers, 
although such large flowers, are in great request 
for harvest festivals, Ac. Stocks of all the 
annual kinds are amongst the sweetest and 
most beautiful of flowers for cutting. They 
branch freely if the leading spike is cut out 
early. J. G., Hanf*. 


NEW SWEET PEAS. 

Of late years considerable attention has been 
given to the Sweet Pea with a view to giving 
us a greater variety in this lovely, fragrant, 
and deservedly popular flower. Several of 
these new varieties are decided acquisitions, 
such, for example, as Princess Beatrice, which 
must be pronounced one of the loveliest varie¬ 
ties from whatever point we regard it, whether 
for its effectiveness in the garden or when cut and 
placed in a room. It is delicate, yet bright and 
beautiful in colour, the buds a kind of salmon 
pink shade, the lower part of the expanded 
flower a pretty pink, which in the upper petals 
deepens gradually in colour till the edges become 
a rich carmine-rose. Mrs. Gladstone is equally as 
pretty, a most charming flower in lighter hues, 
being of a delicate flesh colour in its lower parts, 
and gradually increasing into a pretty pink shade 
in the upper petals. Two kinds that will prob¬ 
ably disappoint many are Princess of Wales 
and Primrose, as they come very short of the 
catalogue descriptions. Princess of Wales is 
said to be “ shaded and striped with mauve on 
a white ground and very pretty.” 1 imagine 
few people will think it pretty ; the shading and 
striping of colour are decidedly ugly both in the 
bud and early expanded stages of the flower, 
because it is not mauve, but violet-purple, 
passing to a purplish blue. As the flower goes 
off the colour decreases, and in its last stage 
before fading it may have some tint of 
mauve, but this is reached only through colour 
graduations that few would admire. In 
any state or stage, even when growing in 
a mass, it is dull and ineffective. The popu 
larity of Sweet Peas will not be extended 
through such kinds as this. The very name of the 
other kind. Primrose, is sufficient to inspire 
doubts. We are probably nearer obtaining a 
true Blue than a true Yellow Sweet Pea. This 
is described as “ novel and distinct, in colour a 
pale-primrose.” Such a description is most 
misleading, as the flowers are hardly tinted 
enough to lie called cream-coloured ; they are 
really of that shade which is usually called 
ivory-white. It is true that the colour is distinct 
and quite different from the pure-white Sweet 
Pea ; it may mark an advance in the direction 
of Yellow Sweet Peas. A clear yellow variety 
would be welcome, but meanwhile it would be 
well to reserve names which so expressively 
imply distinct desirable colours till the kinds 
have been raised embracing those colours ; then 
those who try these novelties will have no cause 
to question their worth. H. 

1169.— Climbers for trellises.— Passion 
flowers will hardly do for arch planting. They 
should have a warm south wall. Honeysuckles 
in variety, White and Yellow Jasmines, and 
Roses are among the most beautiful things for 
covering arches. Gloire de Dijon is one of the 
best Roses for arch planting. Bouquet de Flora 
is an old Rose of very free growth, and of per 
petual habit. Aim<!;e Vibert is another old but 
exceedingly useful Rose, always in bloom 
throughout the summer. Some of the summer 
blooming climbing Roses are very beautiful for 
a short time, and if these are used Clematis 
Jackmani might be planted with them to carry 
on the blooming after the Roses are over. The 
Ayrshire Roses are beautiful for covering large 
rustic arches in association with Clematis of 
various kinds. I have seen wide arches planted 
with Clematis alone in mixture and look ini/ 
very effective during summer.—E. H. 

- If the garden is not in a cold and ex¬ 
posed locality, such Roses as Gloire de Dijon, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Ainue Vibert, and 
Sir Joseph Paxton, will do well for your pur- 
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pose. But for a cold district I should prefer to 
rely upon a more hardy class, Buch as Felicity 
Perpetue, Williams’ Evergreen, and Dundee 
Rambler. Other suitable Climbers are Clematis 
Jackmani, White Jasmine, Honeysuckles, and 
the Irish Ivy. Are you aware that Apple-trees 
are quite as suitable for covering trellises as any 
of the Creepers I have named ? Within a mile 
of where I write there are several bowers formed 
with Apple-trees in a lady’s garden that I am 
well acquainted with, and, as I write, such sorts 
as Warner's King and Golden Noble arc bear 
ing fine crops of excellent fruit, as they do every 
year. From this time up to when the fruit is 
gathered these bowers are a pleasing feature, 
and I need not tell you w hat an interesting 
sight they are w hen the Apple-trees are in bloom. 
Ikuowol no more economical way of utilising 
the ground when space is limited than by form¬ 
ing these fruit bowers over the walks.—J. C. C. 


FERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

PlILEUODIUMS. 

This is one of the several groups into which the 
extensive genus Poly podium has been sub¬ 
divided. Although in general aspect the Phle- 
bodiums resemble the I*olypodiums, yet the few 
species in cultivation belonging to this section 
are easily distinguished by their veins, which, 
instead of being free, are reticulated, and also 
by their sori, which, instead of being in single 
rows upon the end of the short veins, are dis¬ 
posed in several rows upon the pinna. 1 . Phlo- 
bodiums are also extremely useful for decora 
lion, their noble fronds, which in most of the 
species are glaucous, producing a striking con¬ 
trast with those of other Ferns with which they 
are associated in. the warm fernery. When 
planted out their naturally wild-growing rhi 
zomes grow apace and produce fronds in abund¬ 
ance. These rhizomes, which are each fully a9 
thick as a man’s thumb, though seen on the sur¬ 
face, are also of subterranean habit and extend 
underground to very long distances. Phlebo 
diums may also be used with advantage for 
large hanging-baskets, either by themselves or 
intermixed with other Ferns with finer foliage, 
and also for covering dead Tree-Fern stems. 
Thus grown, their thick, chafly rhizomes, equal 
in size to those of the Hare’s-foot Fern, show 
themselves off to perfection, the whiteness of 
the chaffy scales with which their extremities 
are densely clothed being apparent. The value 
of Phlebodiums for decoration is clear from the 
numbers that find their way to Covent Carden 
Market every year ; some growers, indeed, 
make quite a speciality of them—as much on 
account of their rapid growth as because of their 
distinct habit. As may be seen by the accom¬ 
panying illustration of P. aureum, though their 
fronds are of variable dimensions, they have a 
natural tendency to grow on a single rhizome, 
and would in that way be of little use as pot 
plants. To obviate this mode of growth the 
extremity of the rhizome is cut off entirely when 
only 2 inches long, the result beiug the produc¬ 
tion of several lateral rhizomes growing out of 
the mutilated one in all directions, thus making 
a bushy and compact plant. Being evergreen 
and strong growers, all the Phlebodiums require 
substantial food ; a mixture consisting of about 
equal proportions of fibrous peat, loam, and 
Bilver sand suits them best. They must also 
receive a liberal supply of water at the roots 
while growing, and during that time they will 
also derive great benefit from occasional water¬ 
ings with weak liquid-manure. 

P. aureum. —This may be fairly regarded as 
the typical species of the group, and the one to 
which the others appear to be more or less closely 
related. It is common in the West Indies and in 
South America as far as Brazil. It is a strong 
grower, strikingly bold in habit, and, owing to 
its glaucous foliage, conspicuous. The popular 
appellation of Golden Polypodium, under which 
this handsome plant is commonly known, may 
have been derived from the glossy bright-brown 
colour of the scales that cover the older portions 
of its rhizomes, but it may also be due to the 
intense golden colour of the underside of its 
fertile fronds, produced by the enormous quan¬ 
tity of spore-cases by which it is covered, and 
from which when ripe a most profuse bright- 
yellow fine powder escapes and covers the upper 
surface of the barren * * ** 
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P. Pulvinatum. —This, which is probably 
only a variety of P. aureum, is a native of 
Brazil. Its fronds, which are deeply pinnatifid, 
are of a stouter text ure than those of P. aureum, 
and attain also a much larger size. The seg¬ 
ments are less wavy, and the plant lacks the 
beautiful colour of the species just named. It 
however, a distinct and very pretty plant, 
the most attractive part of it being undoubtedly 
the under surface, copiously furnished as it is 
with bright-yellow sori. 

P. Sporadocarpum. —This, also a native of 
South America, is found most plentifully in 
Mexico. If only the lovely colour of its foliage 
be taken into consideration, it is certainly 
the handsomest of the group to w hich it belongs, 
being of a bluish tint, not even approached by 
any of the others. Its habit is not, however, 
very elegant, the fronds being borne on longer 
steins and more upright in growth ; the seg 
ments, too, of these deeply-pinnatifid fronds are 
narrower and bordered all round on the upper 
surface with small white dots, closely set, 
and forming a singular and pretty contrast 
with the bluish ground colour. The fronds are 
also produced in greater abundance from 
rhizomes branching more freely than in any 
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ORCHIDS. 

GONGORAS. 

I am in receipt of a very neat coloured sketch 
of one of these plants from “ G. Hodgkins,’’ 
and which I think must represent Gongora 
atropurpurea, which is said to be a native of 
Trinidad, and it w*as introduced into this 
country as long ago as 1824. This gentleman 
also asks for some instructions as to growing this 
Orchid ? I have been asked the same question 
lately by other readers of Gardening, therefore 
I must now comply. When I was a boy these 
plants were much grown, and the Howers used 
to amuse me because they put me in mind 
of the artificial Hy-hooks I then used for fishing. 
I have not, however, now for a long time 
seen a plant of one of my old favourites in 
flower ; no one seems to care for them, and yet 
they bear very elegant spikes of bloom, and 
these lust fairly well if properly attended to and 
grown fairly cool. I do not say in the Odouto- 
glossum-house, because here the temperature is 
too low for them. These plants are, for the 
most part, natives of the warm parts in Brazil, 
New Grenada, and Venezuela, and should be 


Golden Polypody (Phlebodiuiu aureum). 


other kinds. Of the different Phlebodiums, it 
it the one that stands the coolest treatment, 
succeeding well in an intermediate-house. P. 

1110. — Scaring birds. — Birds are not 
easily scared; they have far more sense than 
they are usually credited with. In the one in¬ 
stance in which I have seen the artificial Hawk 
in use (in a garden in Kent) the birds seem to 
think it is hung up as a perch ; but perhaps in 
some parts of England birds may be leas intel¬ 
ligent, so I should uot like to say positively that 
the imitation Hawk was useless. —A. G. Butler. 


grown in the cool end of the Cattleya-house. 
They may be rested during the winter in the 
w’armest end of the Odontoglossum-house, and 
during this time they may be kept dry and 
entirely without water, or with only just 
sufficient to keep the leaves and the bulbs 
from shrivelling. I do not believe in 
drying these or any other plants to such 
a great extent as is often done ; as they 
mostly flower in the spring and early summer 
months it does not allow them sufficient time to 
recover and to make their arching snikes of 
flowers, which spring, frpnp, t^e base of the balb. 
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These Mowers arc very quaint and fantastic, and 
as the spikes of bloom are pendent they are 
best accommodated in hanging-baskets ; in fact, 
they always thrive best in that way. These 
baskets must be well drained, and for this 
purpose I advise the use of charcoal, as it does 
not canse such a weight upon the roof of the 
house, and, besides this, the baskets, being light, 
are more convenient for taking down to be 
dipped. The soil should consist of good peat- 
fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, well mixed. 
In potting the plant should bo slighly elevated, 
so that its hulbs just sit upon the soil, and this 
will preserve the C iwer spikes when they 
appear. They like an abundant supply of water 
when they are growing, both to the roots and 
overhead, and should be taken down about twice 
in tho week and dipped in a tub in the house 
in water of the same temperature as the atmos¬ 
phere, and they also like to be frequently 
syringed overhead. Coogoras like the light, 
but must be shaded from the scorching rays of 
the sun, as this turns the rich green of their 
ample leaves to a sickly yellow, and greatly 
detracts from their beauty. After growth is 
completed they should be removed to a cooler 
place to rest. Matt. Bramble. 


THE BUTTERFLY ONCID1UMS. 

From 11 G, Jenkins, of Leeds,’’ I have two 
Orchid-flowers, asking which of them is the 
true Butterfly Oneidium ? He says both plants 
were acquired by him as the true plant. Now, 
in this case the flower marked No. 2 is the 
Orchid that was imported nearly seventy years 
ago, and wtis called Oneidium I’apilio, from the 
fancied resemblance to a Butterfly, so this must 
perforce be called the true plant. The flower 
marked No. 1 represents a species with which 
we were quite unacquainted until some forty 
years later, anil it first flowered in Europe about 
1854 or 1855, and was named 0. Kramerianum. 
There is also another plant which belongs to 
this section, and it should be in the hands of 
everyone who loves Orchids. It has been 
known to science for some years, and it 
has also been known as a cultivated plant by 
ttie ns me of O. Linminghei. The pl&ut comes 
from Venezuela. Its leaves lie close to the stem 
or branch upon which it grows, and they are 
an inch or more long, pale-green in colour, and 
more or less dotted over with deep.red. The 
peduncle is slender, and bears several flowers In 
succession ; these are of good size, being larger 
across than the leaves, but they do not, like the 
two kinds sent, bear any resemblance to the 
Butterfly ; but it shows its family by developing 
fresh flowers from the top of the stem, and in 
not making a raceme or panicle of flowers 
all at one time. The Butterfly Oneidium 
first came to us from Trinidad in about the 
year 1823, flowering in the once celebrated 
uursery of Mr. Colville, at Chelsea, then 
a pleasant and rural suburb of London, in the 
following season. I do not think the plant is 
indigenous to the Island of Trinidad, for my 
friends who have been across to the mainland 
plant-collecting tell me that it is plentiful 
enough in Caraccas, and here was found the 
white-dowered form which Lindlev named nlbi- 
florum, but which has never yet gladdened the 
eyes of the home grower. There are, however, 
Several varieties of the old and well known 
plaut, such as Echk&rdli, mnjus, superbiens, 
pictum, aiul various others. The leaves of the 
typical plaut are thick and leathery in texture, 
prettily marked, being somewhat rough, of a 
dark, brownish-green, starred and freckled with 
crimson and light-green. The scape rises from 
the side of the bulb in an erect manner, and is 
about a yard in length, bearing but one flower 
at a time : but care must be taken in dealing with 
it, as many issue from the point if it is not cut 
olf, and, in fact, I have known the plant when 
in a vigorous and healthy condition to produce 
a lateral shoot, and thus repair the damage 
done when the top had been cut: but this is 
rare, and hence I would udvise care to be given 
the plant, if a flower is removed. This Oneidium 
thrives beat when grown on a good-sized block 
of wood, and for this purpose I prefer Willow, 
and the plaut to be bound on with some copper- 
wire, adding a little Sphagnum Moss to 
maintain the necessary moisture about its 
roots. It should he kept in the East India- 
house, and the moisture in tho atmosphere 
should be well main tain ed, and thfi plants 
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should be syringed every morning and evening. 
The plants should be taken down every second 
day through the summer season, and dipped in 
a tub of water. They should be hung up near 
the glass, exposed to plenty of sun and light—in 
fact, they should only be shaded during the very 
hottest part of the day. In the winter season 
they maybe removed to the Cattleya-house, start¬ 
ing them in the spring with a little fresh Moss, 
anil with more heat and moisture. O. Krame¬ 
rianum, which is sometimes called 0. papilioni- 
forme, is a plant with quite rugose bulbs, the 
leaves being similarly marked to the previously - 
named species. The flower is, however, smaller ; 
the margin of the flower, too, is much more 
undulated, ami the chestnut or bright-brown is 
disposed in spots more than iu bands ; l>oth are 
essentially very handsome species, and they 
should be well maintained in a collection. This 
Orchid appears to be somewhat plentiful on the 
mountains of Columbia, but no record gives it a 
great elevation, and it succeeds best, so I have 
found, when grown upon a block in theOdonto- 
glossum-house. This plant, too, produces its 
flowers in succession, and, therefore, the spike 
should not be cut. I have had flowers in pro¬ 
fusion from these two Oncidiums, and from the 
same spikes for three successive years, but I 
have never retained them for a longer period. 


F1o\verlng-»h<v>t of Chi»*f»e Lllv-tres (Yulsn) 
(Majnoiia conspicua). 

Some of the spikes kept did not produce flowers 
the second year, and these were then at once 
removed. Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM (ENANTHOM 
SUPERBUM. 

I am in receipt of a beautiful How*er of this 
pretty hybrid Orchid from “ J. B. XV.," asking 
if I do not think it a good variety? Yes, I 
certainly do. C. ccnanthum and mnanthum 
superbum are certainly the brightest and most 
efl’ectivo flowers of any of the hybrids that have 
yet appeared. They were raised between C. 
Harrisianuin and C. insigne Maulei, the first 
parent being itself a hybrid, and the better the 
variety used for crossing tho brighter and 
richer the colours appear, as witness the many 
fine varieties which the Messrs. Veitch, hava 
obtained and named. I allude to such kinds as 
Acis, Electra, and Orestes, which all have the 
characters of the omanthum family, whilst the 
variety superbum is, as before remarked, one of 
the most beautiful amongst the now great num¬ 
ber of hybrid forms to be met with in our 
gardens, having a rich, deep vinous reddish- 
purple spread over the entire flower, but more 
especially is this seen in the dorsal sepal, and 


this is broadly bordered with white. The plant 
is neat in its growth, the strap shaped leaves 
being short, rich-green, slightly marked with 
marblings of a deeper green. It is very free in 
flowering, and the flowers last an immense 
time in full perfection ; indeed, one has to watch 
them carefully, or they would exhaust the plant. 
It usually flowers a month or two later than this, 
and I should like to know the treatment you have 
given it- to induce it to flower so early in the 
season ? I have usually seen this kind doing 
well on the front stage of an intermediate stove 
—that is to say, one kept at about the same 
temperature as the Cattleya house, but not with 
too much bright sunshine upon them ; some 
kind of thin shading should, therefore, be drawn 
over the glass during the hottest time in the day. 
Light syringing overhead is useful, and at no 
season of the year should the plants be allowed 
to get dry. Good hybrids to accompany this 
plant are U. Asburtoniie superbum, C. Arthuri- 
anum, C. Lathami, C. Leeanum, C. nitens, C. 
Pitcherianum. All these are thoroughly dis¬ 
tinct and handsome kinds, and all are well de¬ 
serving the attention of every lover of Slipper- 
worts. Of course, with such a large number to 
pick from, amateurs require a little guidance as 
to which are the best for them to get, and will 
bast suit their requirements. Of course, there 
are other equally pretty kinds—for instance, 
C. Marshallianum, C. Niobe, C. Tautzia- 
num, and many others; but these kinds 
are very rare, and command such high 
prices that they are quite beyond the reach 
of the average amateur, so that it is there¬ 
fore useless to recommend such kinds. 

Matt. Bramble. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE FLOWERING TREES. 
Magnolias. 

A noble group of flowering trees, some 
being among the finest our gardens pos¬ 
sess. As lawn-trees they are unsurpassed, 
yet they are not commonly met with in 
modern gardens. The most popular is 
undoubtedly the beautiful Chinese Yulsn 
(M. conspicua) (see illustration), the earliest 
of all to flower, and, indeed, one of the 
harbingers of spring flowers. Winter is 
hardly past before it puts forth its huge 
blossoms in profusion, and notwithstanding 
the absence of foliage the tree is of striking 
aspect. The blossoms are either snow-white 
or have the outside of their petals tinged 
with purple. The white is the least com¬ 
mon, and, of course, the most beautiful. 
There are several other named varieties, all 
more or less beautiful, the most note¬ 
worthy, perhaps, being Soulaugeanu, w hich 
some regard as a hybrid between M. con- 
spicua and M. obovata, and certainly there 
are important points of distinction between 
it and the Yulan. The flowers are gene¬ 
rally larger and always deeply stained with 
purple, like those of M. obovata. Another 
very fine variety, a supposed form of 
obovata, is that called Lenn^, which 
has massive and bold flowers of more globular 
outline, and beautifully tinged with rose 
purple on a white gronnd. A very dark 
purple form, almost a black purple, in fact, is 
Soulangeana nigra. Though every form of 
the Yulan is very handsome, those named 
should lie selected if the best early sorts are 
required. The tree is 

Of a reotlar form when at maturity, but 
in a young state it is of a straggling 
habit, it ranges in height between 15 feet 
and 30 feet in this country, and in the case 
of the Soulangeana varieties the flowers ap¬ 
pear later when the leaves are nearly or 
quite developed, therefore have not the naked 
appearance of those of the original Yulsn. 
M. obovata is not important compared with 
the foregoing ; the variety of it named discolor, 
ami often known as M. purpurea, is' quite a 
common tree in gardens, but is not worth con¬ 
sideration now;. Another very beautiful early- 
flowering Magnolia is M. stellata, called M. 
H&lleana, from Japan. It is more a shrub than 
a tree, as it is seldom seen here above G feet or 
8 feet high. It also flowers early in spring 
before its leaves unfurl, but on account of the 
profusion of its pure-white flowers, which are 
much smaller and more bj reshaped than those 
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of the Yulan, the nakedness of the leafless 
branches is not noticed. It is in truth one of 
the loveliest hardy trees we have and deserves 
to be planted in every garden, large or small, 
in town or country. It is perfectly hardy, 
though if in an exposed position its delicate 
blossoms are liable to be injured by cold 
winds. The rest of the hardy Magnolias 
worth attention are all natives of North 
America, and are not so remarkable for their 
flowers as for their handsome growth and 
foliage, with the exception of the well-known 
old favourite, M. grandiflora, so common 
against walls. This cannot be strictly termed 
a hardy tree, as it is only on warm soils or in 
favoured localities that it withstands our 
climate well, though the chief injury it suffers 
from is from snow, which breaks and mutilates 
its brittle branches, already laden with heavy 
masses of Evergreen foliage. Of course, in 
climates like Devonshire it may be grown as a 
standard on a lawn, but as a rule its place is 
against a wall. There are numerous varieties of 
it (as many as a dozen being named), but it is 
well known that the best, because it flowers 
more freely while the tree is still young, is the 
variety known as the Exmouth, and this is the 
sort most generally propagated in nurseries. 


Perfectly hardy North American specie; 
number about half-a-dozen. M. acuminata 
called the Cucumber-tree on account of iti 
Cucumber-like seed-vessels, is a handsomi 
tree, reaching fully 40 feet in height, witl 
a symmetrical round head, and is very rapid ii 
growth. The flowers are small and greenish 
yeilow, therefore not showy, neither are thos< 
of M. cordata, which may be described as * 
similar tree. _ M. glauca is a small tree, rareh 
more than 15 feet high, and is remarkable foi 
the delicious perfume of its large, pure-white 
blossoms produced in July. It is, moreover, ar 
evergreen, though its foliage often become! 
much damaged during a hard winter. It is 
rather a capricious tree, and refuses to grow ir 
some places, hence it is not reliable. The 
other kinds are chiefly remarkable for theii 
huge leaves, though their flowers are large and 
handsome. M. Umbrella, called also M. tripe- 
tala, has leaves from 12 inches to 20 inches lone 
and very broad, while its flowers are very large 
and white, produced in June. M. Fraseri 
(M. auriculata) is another large-leaved species 
and is called the long-leaved Cucumber-tree, aa 
its leaves measure a foot or more in length 
The large, yellowish-white flowers are very fra- 
grant, and l>orne in June. The tree reaches, 
when fully grown, from 30 feet to 40 feet, and, 
like M. Lmbrella, makes a noble lawn tree ; but 
as both are liable to have their foliage injured 
by high winds, they should be planted in shel¬ 
tered spots and in moist soil. M. macrophylla 
somewhat similar to the two last-named species’ 
is quite as important, as its growth is regula^ 
and handsome, and its flowers large, white and 
very sweet-scented. q. 


1 168. —Making- a Holly-hedge. -Pre 
pare the site during winter by trenching, an< 
add some old manure if the land is very poor 
In April or early in May, obtain plants whicl 
have been occasionally transplanted, and whicl 
are from 15 inches to 18 inches high and well 
furnished with branches, and plant so that th 
ends of the branches pretty well meet, or are 
say, from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. The 1 
will require water till the roots have become wei 
established, and weeds must be keep dowi 
always. In selecting Hollies for hedge plantini 
have them all as nearly as possible of the sam 
size and strength.—E. H. 

. — From the beginning to the middle o 
April is the best time to plant Hollies, or, in 
deed, any time through that month is preferabl 
to any other season. If planted earlier, th 
cold, drying winds of March are then so in 
’unous that if they are not killed they ar 
very often checked so much that they los 
the greater part of their leaves, which disfigure 
them for a long time. Almost any kind of soi 
will grow Hollies, providing it receives som 
attention previous to planting. Early in th. 
autumn the site of the future hedge should b 
trenched 2 feet deep; if the soil is poor ad< 
some partly-decayed manure—that from t 1 
stable is best if the soil is heavy ; if the rever 
cow-manure will be moro suitable. ““ 
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be wise to bury the manure more than 1 foot 
deep. Choose showery weather for planting if 
possible. The plants should be bushy, about 
2 feet high, and should just touch each other 
when planted ; if they are really good stuff two 
to the yard will be sufficient, but in the case of 
small plants 1 foot apart will suffice to plant 
them. If the soil is heavy or wet keep the roots 
near to the surface, and, if possible, cover them 
with decayed vegetable refuse and road 
grit, mixed together. Tread the soil firmly 
around the plants to prevent their being blown 
about by winds, thus preventing the roots 
from making an early growth. After plant¬ 
ing, mulch the surface with partly-decayed 
manure, 2 inches thick, which prevents the 
escape of moisture from the soil, which is all 
in favour of a quick root-action. If a choice of 
soil were possible, that of a loamy texture would 
be preferred ; a blue clay is the worst.—S. P. 

1175.—Improving a Thorn-hedge.— 

Any time after the leaves fall until the first 
week in March is a suitable time to cut down a 
Thorn-hedge. The distance named, 1 foot from 
the ground, would be a convenient height to cut 
to. Any time during the autumn it would be 
advisable to lightly fork into the surface soil for 
about 18 inches away from the hedge on each 
side, some decayed manure which will act as a 
stimulant when new growth commences in the 
spring, the object being to make the hedge grow 
as fast as possible, and thus early dispense with 
the protectors from cattle, which will be needed 
for at least five years.—S. P. 

-Cut the hedge down, as you sav, in January. If 

the tops which are cut off are laid along the bank on the 
Geld side that will keep off cattle when the hedge gets up, as 
the growth from a cut-down hedge is usually rapid.—E. H. 

1 180.—Flowers under a Walnut-tree. 

—I have no doubt “ E. Beck ” would find the 
Yellow Shrubby Calceolaria do well in the situa¬ 
tion referred to. I have employed it for years 
in shady situations, and it has never failed me. 
When I entered on the charge of the garden 
where I am at present I found a long strip of 
land by the side of the lawn which appeared to 
have been once a flower-border, but it was then 
overhung with Evergreens, and its surface was 
quite bare, not even weeds condescending to 
occupy it. When the season came round I 
broke it up, working in some rotten manure, 
and planted it with Calceolarias, selecting the 
strongest plants I had. This was on the 17th 
of March (one can venture to plant earlier in 
such situations than in more open places). It 
has turned out a perfect success, and at the 
present time the site is ablaze with bloom. I 
need scarcely remark that Calceolarias, to do 
well, should be planted out early.—L. C. K. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Q ARDKswQ free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and, addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish er. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cahnot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents wlw refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1206. — Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.— Will 
someone please to say when and how to prune it?— 
M. A. I.. 

1207. — Pruning flowering trees.— Should Lilac, 
Azalea, Double Deutzia, Mezereon, and Weigela be pruned 
much after flowering /—Bradford. 

1208. — Roses for a very light soil.— What are 
the best Roses for a very light soil, and which will bloom 
best and longest in the autumn /—Devon. 

1209. — Pansies and Violas.—I should be greatly 
obliged if anyone would kindly tell me how these plants 
can be distinguished from each other ?—C. A. P. 

1210. —Uni ointing hot-water pipes.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to loosen the joints of hot-water 
pijjes which are made with sal ammoniac and iron borings? 


1211. — Lobelia littoralis. — Will someone kindly 
tell me the best mode of culture for this plant ? Does it 
require a sunny exposure in a greenhouse or the reverse ? 
—LOTUS. 

1212. — Violets in frames.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way of growing these in the winter ? 
When should I plant them so that I get bloom in Decem¬ 
ber ?— Turvey. 

1213. — Qlobe Artichokes.— Will someone be kind 
enough to tell me what part of the Globe Artichoke is eat¬ 
able, and what time in the year it is ready for use, and 
how to cook it?— Novice. 

1214. — Growing Tuberoses.— Will someone please 
to tell me how to grow Tuberoses, and if they require 
heat, or would they do in a cold greenhouse? What soil 
is required ?— H. Ferguson. 

1215. — Liliums for show. —Are the flowers of 
these best expanded for show by leaving them on the stalk 
or by cutting and placing in hot water / If the latter 
how is it performed ?—G. M. R. 

12IG. -Green-fly on Peas.— Would someone kindly 
tell me what is the best thing that I can do to some Peas 
(Nottingham Wonder) that have a heavy crop on, but are 
covered with the green-fly ?—A. R. 

1217. — Keeping Peaches for show. — Would 
someone kindly inform me the best way to keep Peaches 
for show for a week or ten days should they become too 
ripe before the required date /—Felix. 

1218. — Fritillaria Meleagris from seed.— I 
should be glad to know if it will he of any use for me to 
sow ripe seeds of Fritillaria Meleagris, and what treatment 
they must have to form bulbs?— Forsa. 

1219. —Trimming Chestnut-trees. -I have a row 
of Chestnuts about 12 feet high, which I wish to keep 
dwarf and hedge-like. What is the best wav of managing 
this, and when should it be done /—C. B. Va'ndbleur. h 

1220. — Vegetables for show.— Will “ j. d. e." or 
anyone else kindly inform me wUch would be the best 
half-dozen dishes of vegetables for a cottager’s class, and 
also the best Vegetable Marrow for exhibition ?—P. A. P. 

1221. — Mignonette dying off.—I should be much 
obliged by someone suggesting a remedy- for the dying off 
or withering of ray Mignonette, both ordinary and'uiant ? 
I am losing whole beds just as flowering begins.—W. P. T. 

1222. — Laying out a garden.-I have a large 
oblong Grass-plot, about 70 yards by 30 yards. I wish to 
lay it out in beds and paths. Would someone kindly give 
me some suggestions for designs, &c. ?—C. B. Vandblkur. 

1223. — Striking hardy Heaths.— Will someone 
kindly say which is the best way to strike the hardy 
Heaths grown in gardens? The plants I mean are similar 
in growth to those yvhich are found on the moors.— 
Enquirer. 

1224. — Sweet Williams.—I sowed some Sweet 
Williams last season, and they are flowering very finely 
this year. Will they flower next year ? They are making 
quantities of young shoots also. Should these be removed * 
—Bradford. 

1225. — Malmaison Carnations.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the proper treatment of these plants, and 
how to strike cuttings and when, and how best to treat 
the plants after flowering? Of course, they are under 
glass.— Turvey. 

1226. — Liquid-manure for Tomatoes. — Will 
someone please to tell me when liquid-manure should first 
be applied to Tomatoes growing strongly in the open air ? 
The flowers are now opening very nicely. Locality, North¬ 
west London.— Kit. 

1227. —An orchard bare of Grass.— Part of my 
orchard is quite bare of Grass, partly from a wet autumn 
and dry spring, and partly from many fowls scratching. 
What can I do to get the Grass to grow again ? Should I 
turf it in the autumn ?— Df.von. 

1228. — Pansies after blooming.-I have a large 
number of Pansies which were planted in November last. 
They are now looking straggly, and have only a few flowers. 
What should I do with them ? Could they be induced to 
flower again /— C. B. Vaxdelecr. 

1229. — Cottager’s Pumpkin.— Can any reader of 
Gardening inform me where some seeds of the Cottager’s 
Pumpkin, round and speckled green and white, could be 
obtained ? Not to be bought from the principal seedsmen 
in London and elsewhere.—M. D. 

1230. — Treatment of Gloriosa superba.— Will 
anyone kindly tell me the proper treatment of Gloriosa 
superba, and when it should flower? I have bought a 
pot at a sale with ten bulbs in it, which have grown 
from a foot to 4 feet long.—W. G. 

1231. —Standard Pear-trees.— When should young 
Standard Pear-trees planted at Christmas be pruned, and 
is there necessarily anything wrong with the trees because 
the leaves have curled up ? Should the trees be manured 
Soil, red sandstone, in an orchard.— Devon. 

1232. — Liquid-manure for “ Geraniums,” &c , 
in beds. —1 am told that I should apply liquid-manure to 
“Geraniums” and other plants in beds. I have only 
horse-droppings at my command. How should I prepare 
the manure, and how should it be applied ?— C. B. Vandf.- 
LBUR. 

1233. —Rose Cloth of Gold.— Will someone kindly 

S ' ve me some information respecting the old Rose called 
oth of Gold ? 1 am informed that this Rose is a fine 
one, but it has been much neglected and lost sight of 
during late years. Is this so, and how should it be 
treated ?— Cloth of Gold. 

1234.— Fly on Cucumbers, <kc.— What should I 
do to my Cucumbers in a greenhouse, as there is some 
kind of fly on the under sides of the leaves ? As I have 
only just started with a greenhouse, I shall be very glad 
if someone will kindly advise me what to do generally with 
Cucumbers in such a structure ?—A. R. 

1235.— Moving a vinery.— My vinery has to be 
removed, and the only aspect available is weBt by south¬ 
west a little, the end facing south, and in a very warm, 
sheltered garden. Would such a position answer well ? 
There would be pipes (hot-water) to be used when needed, 
but the Vines would not be forced, and the Vine-border is 
outside. I should te thankful for advice.— Mrs. West. 
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1236. —Unfruitful Plum-tree*. — I have some 
M-called Pershore Plum-efees. They have been planted 
for five years. They were given to me, and I was told they 
would not Want grafting, blit would bear the fifth year. 
They have not done so. Are they of any use, and what 
shall I do to make them bear fruit?— Devon. 

1237 . —' Watering Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will 
someone kindly give me particulars as to the proper 
method of watering Maiden-hair Ferns in a sitting-room ? 
Should the fronds ever be sprinkled, or water allowed to 
remain in the saucer, and how frequently they should be 
watered in the summer and winterY—M. E. O. 

1238. —A White Foxglove.— I have in my garden 
a White Foxglove, which is now in bud. On the top of 
eaoh stem there is a White Canterbury Bell-like flower in 
full blow, while the Foxglove buds are beginning to open 
at the bottom of the same stalk. Is this anything unusual, 
and, if so, can it be accounted for ?—F. M. M. O. 


1262.— Climber with pink or rose-ooloured 
flowers.— I should be obliged if anyone would recom¬ 
mend me a good Climber with rose-ooloured flowers for the 
open ground here in Firenze, Italy ? A perennial—Man- 
devilla suaveolens—is hardy here, and many of the Big- 
nonias and the ordinary Passion-flower. It strikes me 
there may be a Bed or Pink Passion-flower that would 
prove hardy, or possibly a pink form of Mandevilla?— 
Firenze. 

1233.— Mushrooms for market.— Will someone 
kindly inform me if it will pay me to grow Mushrooms for 
market in a stable in winter? It Is at the end of a 
Tomato-house, 45 feet long, and 8 feet wide, heated with 
two double rows of 4-inch pipes. A doorway can easily be 
made from the Tomato-house to the stable at the end, so 
as to impart warmth in winter. What heat would the 
stable require to be in winter? It has a loft over.—A 
Constant Rkadbr, Bridgicater. 


1239. -Plants fora town greenhouse. —Having 
a small lean-to greenhouse, 7 feet by 4 feet, facing south¬ 
west, I wish to till it with plants as economically as I can 
to make it look gay both summer and winter. Would 
someone kindly tell me how to do this ? It is in rather an 
enclosed spot in the King's-road, Chelsea.—C. H. F. 

1240. — Caterpillars on Cabbages.— I have a nice 
lot of Nonpareil and Pickling Cabbages, but the green 
caterpillars are playing sad havoc with them. Is there 
anything I can get to destroy the caterpillars without 
injuring the Cabbages ? I have well dressed the ground 
with lime and soot, but all to no purpose.— Charles 
Moss. 

1241. — Food for a tortoise.— Will meone kindly 
inform me what is the proper food for a small tortoise, and 
whether it should be allowed to be at large in a garden, 
and pick up its own living ? At present it appears to have 
eaten nothing for some weeks. It is a small kind, with a 
tail and webbed feet, the carapaoe being dark in colour.— 
Stilla. 

1242. — Clematis montana.— In May my gardener 
pruned the root of a Clematis in order, as he said, to get 
more blooms and less wood The plant, which was in 
vigorous health previously, though never a free bloomer, 
immediately withered, and has not sprung into growth 
Again. Will it grow next year, or is it hopelessly lost?— 
Heron. 

1243. -Planting Hollies, Ac.—I want to make a 
screen of Hollies ana other Evergreens. I can get Hollies 
from my own place, but they are old ones and thin. I 
want to know what time to plant, best soil to plant in, 
and best treatment to get good bushy trees? Also best 
plan to revive the very old Hollies in my garden ?—MAN¬ 
CHESTER. 

1244. — Treatment of Tree-Carnations.— Will 
anyone kiudly tell me the best way of treating Tree- 
Carnations so as to get them to bloom In the winter 
months in a properly constructed and ventilated green¬ 
house, heated with hot-water pipes? The plants are at 
present in the open ground with no flower-buds on them. 
—Ankrlky. 

1245. — Removing old Vines.—I should be glad to 
know if four Black Hamburgh Vines planted in an outdoor 
border twenty years back could be removed either on to an 
outdoor south wall or into a vinery to fruit again quickly ? 
Should they be cut back 6 feet or allowed the whole length 
as the vinery has to be taken down and removed ?—A Con¬ 
stant Reader, Loddon. 

1246. — Growing Bananas.—! should be very much 
obliged if anyone would give me some information about 
how to grow Bananas? What sort of a house is needed, 
how high a temperature, and how long they would be in 
fruiting after being raised from suckers? Also if I 
could be put in communication with anyone who grows 
them?— Frkkfield, Insch. 

1247. — Transplanting Popples —Will someone 
kindly give me some Information respecting the trans¬ 
planting of Annual Poppies to give satisfaction in the 
blooming ? 1 have several times purchased seedlings of the 
Shirley Poppy, and given them great attention, but they 
have Always proved a complete failure. I shall be very 
glad to know if any especial method is required?—M. E. Q. 

1248. — Treatment of a Vine.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to treat my Vine growing in a 12-inch pot ? 
I bought it last winter, and was told It would fruit this 
year, but I broke the rod about 8 feet from the pot, then I 
cut the remainder off, and am now taking a fresh rod up, 
which is about 6 feet long. Should I stop it. and, if so, at 
what length ? How should 1 manage the Mae shoots, and 
when should it fruit?—W. Q. 

1249. — lilllmn aoratum.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me if Lilium Auratum is doing well this year ? Mine have 
failed sadly, the bulbs that last year carried, one thirty- 
nine blossoms on one stem and another thirty on three 
stems, both having previously bloomed iu 1890, have now 
poor weak stems, and only five or six flower-buds ou a 
stem. Can it be that they did not ripen well in the sunleee 
summer of last year ?— Heron. 

1250. —Mildewed Petunias.— For two years in 
succession my Petunias have been mildewed just as they 
come into bloom. Some have been in a Tomato-house 
kept to a minimum temperature of 60 degs., and some in 
a oold-frame and greenhouse, but all are attacked In the 
same way. I have a few new ones, bought this spring, 
which seem to have escaped, though treated like the 
others, a strain I have grown for years. What shall I do ? 
-G. H. C. 

1251. — The best garden Roses.—I wish to express 
my thanks to ** A. HT,” see Gardening, July 9th, p. 25?, 
who has given such a useful summary of the character 
and habits of the leading Tea Roses. Might 1 suggest that 
there is need by “ A. H.” or someone else for a similar 
series of articles on the other sections of Roses? There is 
so much that oan be learned about a Rose only by experi¬ 
ence that I am sure a boon would be conferred upon many 
amateur Rose-growers, who have no time for experiments. 
Even the colour cannot always be correctly learned from a 
trade catalogue, which usually and, for want of space, 
necessarily omits various particulars which a Rose-grower 
should know. In particular it would be advisable to know 
how many of the Roses of reoent introduction are worthy 
of general culture, and not so muoh with a view to exhibi¬ 
tion as to the general decoration of the garden and the 
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1254. — Destroying wire worms.— Having often 
seen enquiries as regards that dreaded garden pest the 
wire worm, I read in a cutting from a monthly paper 
called The. Young Man , where it is stated Mustard seed 
has been successfully used in clearing land infested with 
wire worms. I should be glad to know what other people 
think of it? 1 have some new ground set with Potatoes 
this year, and am having much trouble with wireworms. 
I fear the crop will suffer much.—M. M. L. 

1255. — Pansy “ Trim&rdeau."— I have some strong 
healthy little seedlings of this Pansy ready now for prick¬ 
ing out. I ahould be much obliged if someone would 
inform me as to the aspect and soil best suited to them, 
and if they will stand the winter where they will be left, 
or if they should be placed in pots, and, if so, what size 
the latter should be ? The seedlings are at present where 
they were sown, in an open bed, near a fenoe facing west, 
and screened a little by some Sunflowers.—B. C. H. 

1256. — Improving a lawn.— How can I best 
improve my lawn ? There is plenty of Grass, but it looks 
brown and withered after mowing, as if caused by drought, 
whioh cannot be the case, as we nave had a cold, wet sea¬ 
son here. In the spring it had a liberal dressing of bone- 
meal and lime, also soot and charcoal, and I looked for 
splendid results, but have been disappointed. Would 
mowing too closely acoount for the failure ? I sometimes 
think my gardener has let the knives of the machine too 
low.— Heron. 

1257. — Tomato-flowers dropping off.— I have a 
oool-house, 15 feet by 10 feet, in which 1 have fifteen 
Tomato-plants each side in a border level with glass. 
They have done very well up till within the last fortnight, 
when I found most of the flowers dropping off at the first 
Joint, just as the fruit was setting. The plants look very 
healthy, and I cannot account for this. I water daily, ana 
give plenty of ventilation top and side, and if very hot 
keep the door open. I should be glad of any advice as to 
remedy ?— South London Amateur. 

1268.— Parsley for an edging, Ac.—I was think¬ 
ing of edging all my garden paths with a thick border of 
Parsley with a view to marketing it. I suppose sowing 
the seed would be the least expensive method ? Ought I 
to sow it in beds and then transplant, or else sow it along 
the edge of the walks where it is to be grown permanently ? 
What is the best time for sowing? Are plants ready for 
transplanting expensive, and oould they be moved now ? 
What soil and manure suits Parsley best, and what is the 
average market value per lb. ?—Cabbaue. 

1259. — Vegetables for Show.-I intend to exhibit 
a collection of vegetables, eight varieties, in an amateur’s 
olass the last week in July, and have the following to Belect 
from: Tomatoes, Cuoumbers, Vegetable Marrows. Spring 
and Autumn Onions, Carrot*, French and Broad Beans, 
Peaa, Beet, Celery, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, and Turnips. 
Will someone experienced in judging vegetables say which 
would be the beet eight? My selection would be. if good : 
Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, Potatoes, Autumn Onions, 
Peas, Frenoh Beans, Cauliflower, and Carrot.— R. A. 

1260. — Insects attacking Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias.— Will someone kindly help me under the 
following dreumstanoes? I have a border about 7 feet 
wide with a Laurel-hedge as a background. All the Holly- 
books and Dahlias in this border have been attacked by a 
light-green insect, and, though they will probably flower, 
the Hollyhocks, besides having their under buds destroyed, 
are much stunted in height, and the foliage of both them 
and the Dahlias is completely disfigured. My gardener is 
not acquainted with the insect in question, and has used 
Tobacco-powder without suocess.— Exe. 

1261. — Tomatoes In a greenhouse.—I have a 
greenhouse with twelve Tomato-plants in 8-inch pots in it. 
I have trained these as advised in Gardenino growing on 
one centre stem up to 4 feet high. They are fine strong 
healthy plants, with plenty of bloom, but it does not 
appear to set with the exception of one here and there. 
What can I do? I give plenty of manure-water, keep 
doors and windows open all day, and dose them at night. 
There is no heat in the house. I have some plants out* 
doors, and they appear to go ahead faster than the ones 
inside as regards setting of fruit.—^ Goldsmith. 

1262. —Treatment of Seakale.— Last autumn I 
planted a long bed of Seakale. It grew very well, but I 
did not cut any from it this year, though the crowns when 

e lanted were supposed to be three years old. I want to 
now what I am to do next? Are the green tops to be 
allowed to remain, or am I to out them down to the level 
of the bed, as some people advise ? If the latter, please 
tell me if the small sprouts that grow round the oentre 
large sprout are to be cut also ? Will the crowns require 
any manure till next spring? They were planted In very 
richly-manured ground. What time ought they to be 
covered with cinders ?— Cabbage. 

1263— A salmon-pink Asalea.— I have a nice 
little plant of the above Azalea, which I bought in a pot last 
Easter. When it had done flowering I placed it outdoors 
in the pot, near a fenoe, in a warm situation. It is doing 
well now. Will it stand the winter if I place It in the open 
ground, without pot, doing this at onoe, or must I bring 
it in when the frost* begin ? The garden faces south, ana 
has many sheltered nooks, being surrounded on three 
sides by a high Oak fence, and screened from the north 
and north-east by the house. The soil is average—rather 
light and dry. I shall be muoh obliged for any Informa¬ 
tion on the subject ?—B. C. H. 


1264. —Ross Glolrs de Dijon on a house wall. 

— For years I have been endeavouring to induoe the Gloire 
de Dijon Rose to grow on the south-east froht of my house, 
but without success; locality, North Lancashire. Lost 
year I removed nearly all the flower-buda, hoping that 
thereby the growth would be stronger, and later in the 
year it did indeed throw out some strong shoots, but quite 
half the length of them died, and had to be cut away in 
spring. This year it is making no wood at all, although 
supplied with good turfy loam and manure in November. 
The situation is exposed, but Cheshunt Hybrid and Jules 
Margottin Roses do well on the same wall. Will someone 
kindly suggest a remedy ?— Heron. 

1265. — Treatment of Asparagus.— This spring 
planted three long beds of Asparagus, three-year-old 
plants. The beds had been prepared last autumn in layers 
of rotted turf and road-scrapings, with a mixture of leaves. 
All seem to have grown, but the “ grass ” is very weak. I 
have not cut any. What am I to do now ? Must the beds 
be manured, and, if so, which is the best manure to use ? 
Ought the stalks to be cut down, and may I expect a crop 
next year ? When they were planted I put about a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of a patent plant food to eaoh plant. This 
may aooount for the weak growth, for I put some to Onion 
seed, and they are miserable, while others that I planted 
in peat-Mosa out of a fowl-house are the finest I ever saw. 
—Cabbage. 

1266. — Tea Roses.— I have selected some Tea Roses 
from “ A. H.’s” invaluable list, see Gardening, July 9th, 
page 252, which was the very thing I wanted, and would 
heIncrease the favour by telling me if those I have ohosen 
are likely to do well at Hampstead, Loudon, in a rather 
heavy soil (clay subsoil), and when should I plant them 
and when prepare the ground ? My garden has a full 
south aspect. I shall plant Roses also against a warm 
kitchen wall (the climbers), the others in front, and they 
are all for cut-flowers for personal wear and room decora¬ 
tion. This is the list I have selected:—Climbers : Mme. 
Eugfene Verdier, Niphetos, L’Ideale Dwarf bushes: Anna 
Olivier, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Lombard, Princess* de 
Sagan, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Souvenir de David 
d’Angers, Goubault, Isabella Sprunt, L’Elegante. 1 have 
also ordered Homdre and Letty Coles. Will “ A. H.” also 
please to tell me which kinds should be the middle row 
—i.«., the taller dwarfs ? I should say it is very open in 
front, because there is a large ooramon facing the garden, 
which is walled-in 5 feet high.— Kit. 

1287.— Tea Roses, and building a house for 
the same. —i intend spending £50 in building a cold 
span-roofed greenhouse, 20 feet long and 14 feet wide, and 
with the ridge running north and south. It is intended 
purely and simply for three Roses—one at the north end 
and one on each side—and without any provision of any 
kind for warming. Two yean ago 1 built a cold-house, 
12 feet by 8 feet, of span-roof construction, with glass all 
round, and open to the full sun, for a single Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, which has done exceedingly well. For the 
three Tea Roses which are intended to be planted in the 
borden inside I should like one white, one creamy-pink, 
or any light colour, and the third one a dark-red. This is 
an important question to deoide, as so many amateurs, 
like myself, are now growing Roses extensively in oold 
houses. I shall be pleased if anyone knowing Rose culture 
well will give this due consideration, and a reply, with also 
a list of three Roses considered the most suitable under all 
circumstances? They must be vigorous growers; have 
plenty of good developed flowers; long season in bearing; 
freedom from disease ; and hardy in nature. I shall also 
be pleased to have advioe as to the structural arrange¬ 
ments and ventilation of a house of this kind.— Three 
Tea Roses. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

597. — An unheated greenhouse.— My small 

greenhouse must in luture be one absolutely without 
heat, os I cannot attend to fire or oil-stoves in the winter. 
It is span-roofed, standing east and west. Kindlv advise 
me what plants and flowers I had better devote it to? 
Lists of plants often appear in Gardening for oool-bouaes, 
but I want those for quite a oold-house. 1 have a 
Martehal Niel Rose doing well on the roof.— Mungo. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but renders are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1268.— Diseased “Rushes’* (Orange Boy, Wey¬ 
mouth).—The examples sent are stalks of Grasses, not 
“ Rushes,” and the “ strange blight ” is caused by an 
attack of a remarkable parasitic fungus, named Eplohloe 
typhlna. It is not very common.—W. G. 8. 

1209.—. Aerides maculosum {Jessie Malcolm).— 
This is the name of the species sent, but it does not appear 
to be suoh a good form as the one I recently received from 
“ Kate Davisbut never mind, do not despair. The 
plant you have will no doubt improve as it gets more 
established.—M. B. 

1270. — Climbing oncldlums (J. Wrench).—The 
Onoidiums you name are climbers only as far as the 
flower-spike is oonoerned, and these do climb some 12 feet 
or 18 feet. I will endeavour to say something about them 
shortly. None of them are plants which are remarkable 
for the size or beauty of their flower-lip.—M. B. 

1271. — An unheal tny Adlan turn ( Ecclesiastious X 
—I should say the plant is suffering from the roots being 
out of order. 8hake the plant out of its soil oarefully, and 
repot it in a fresh pot, well drained, and use for soil good 
brown peat and turfy light loam, using sufficient sharp 
sand to make the whole feel gritty. When potted water 
it sufficiently, and let it stand in a shady, dose place until 
it begins to grow. When this occurs it may have more 
air. Do not let it stand in water.—J. J. 

1272 . —Ooologyne pandorata ( J . Penecook\—l 
oannot think what oould have induced you to have bought 
this plant, knowing that you had nothing but a cool-house, 
in which the thermometer falls below 50 degs. In winter, 
and here we have an Orchid that should not have a lower 
temperature than 65 degs. at any time. I can only say 
that you cannot grow it without very muoh more heat 
than you appear to be poss es s ed of. Qive it away to 
someone who can manage this, so that you may get a sight 
of the species now md again.—M. R 
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1273. —Bpidendram nemorale (M. M.).— This is 
the name of the plant sent, and it is a very fair variety of 
the species. You cannot do better than keep it in the 
hanging basket in which you have received it. It is a 
plant that does not like much root disturbance, and keep 
t in the Cattleya house when forming its growth. When 
this is finished remove it to the Odontoglossum house to 
rest, keeping it dry.—M. B. 

1274. —Odontoglossum vexlll&rlum (U. G.).— 
The leaves of the plants appear to have been smothered 
with thrips. You should not let them gain a footing upon 
any account, as these are the greatest enemies to good 
plant growing of any kind ; but to this species of Orchid 
it is the greatest pest that can affect them. I was speak¬ 
ing to Mr. Cannon, of Merton, a short time since, as some 
year or two ago he had the very finest lot of these Odonto- 
{lossums I ever saw in Any amateur’s garden, and in talk- 
jng about the drainage, he said he always used breese for 
this purpose, and it struck me in a moment that this was 
an excellent thing for these Orchids, for after absorbing 
its due portion of water the remainder was sure to run 
away freely, and thus the plant had a cool drainage for its 
roots to meander amongst. For the information of 
“ H. G.” and others, I may add that by breese I mean the 
burnt earth which one frequently sees about new build¬ 
ings.—M. B. 

1275. —The Swan Orchis (Gycnoches cholor- 
chilum) (T. Meekins ).—This is the name of the plant, a 
rough drawing of which you send, and it is said to have 
produced the flower from a newly-imported plant; and you 
want to know if it is perfect? Yea ; I see no deficiency in 
the sketch. The plant usually flowers from near the top 
of a completed bulb, and I have little doubt but that the 
plant in question has started to grow again, and the way I 
have been successful in the cultivation of this plant is here 
given. Put it into a pot or basket, which should be 
drained extra well, using for soil good upland peat-fibre 
and chopped Sphagnum Moss. Some sharp Bedfordshire 
sand I have also found to be of great use. It likes plenty 
of heat and a very moist atmosphere when growing, there¬ 
fore, I have always placed it in the East Indian, or warmest, 
house during this time, and when the growth is made up I 
keep them cooler and dry. This has the effect of causing 
the leaves to fall off, and when this occurs they may be 
kept quite cool and dry until the return of the growing 
season not allowing the bulbs to suffer from over-drving. 
—M. B. 

1276. — Grubs attacking Cauliflowers ( Cuaro ). 
—From the description given I presume the grubs which 
are attacking your Cauliflowers are the grubs of the Cab¬ 
bage-fly (Anthomyia brassies). Of course, you cannot use 
any very strong insecticide or the remedy might be as bod as 
the disease ; besides, it is very difficult to make anything 
reach the grubs with sufficient strength to kill them, 
unless the ground be partly removed round their roots. 
Watering with lime and water is said to kill grubs. To 
make lime-water put as much hot lime into water os the 
latter will dissolve, then pour off and use the clear water. 
Nitrate of soda laid round the plants and well watered in is 
also said to be very useful. As preventive measures dress¬ 
ing the ground with gas-lime, dipping the plants before 
planting in a mixture of soot ana water, lime, earth and 
oow-dung, or earth and night-soil are recommended. As 
soon os a plant shows signs of being attacked it should be 
removed with as many grubs as possible and burnt, taking 
care that none of the grubs fall about among the plants. 
The hole made by removing the plant should tie filled with 
soot, lime, or brine to kill any grubs which may have been 
eft behind.—G. 8. S 

1277 —Holes In Wallflower-leaves (Hinde 
brand, Farnham).— The holes in the leaves of your Wall¬ 
flowers are caused, I have no doubt, by the sun scorching 
or burning them. I am not quite certain how this effect 
is produced, but it is probably somewhat in the following 
manner : The rays of the sun shining through a drop of 
water hanging on a leaf are concentrated as if they had 
passed through a burning-glass, and if another leaf 
happens to be in the focus a hole is burnt in it at that 
point, or, rather, the leaf is so scorched that the chloro¬ 
phyll, or green-colouring matter, and the other contents of 
the leaf disappear, leaving only the two skins, which, 
being very fragile, in many cases break away and leave a 
hole ; or it is possible that a drop resting on the surface 
of a leaf may condense the sun’s rays on to the portion of 
the leaf below it, causing the same effect. It is evident 
that these holes are not the result of any insect or slug 
feeding from the outside, or both skins would never be 
left intact, or if, as is often the case, the insect had fed 
between the skins its dropping would have been left, even 
if the insect had escaped without being noticed. The 
same effect is produced in other leaves, particularly in 
those of the Peach.—G. S. S. 


teria formosa. In future only six specimens will be named 

at one time.- A. Ball.— Looks like a Cactus, but cannot 

name from such a scrap.- R. P.— Red Valerian.- 

Alpha.— The Rose-flowers sent had all fallen to pieces. 

- AItona. —Yellow flower, Centaurea macrocephala ; 

Other specimen, Eryngium amethystinum. Specimens 

sent for naming should always be numbered.-IF. T. 

—1, Dianthus deltoides ; 2, Sedum tabularforme ; 3, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum ; 4, Sedum species apparently, but 

specimen much bruised ; 5, Mesembryanthemum var.- 

A. D. II.— 1, Spiroa prunifolia ; 2, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. 

- E.K.T.— Roses 1 and 2 all fallen to pieces ; 3. Safrano ; 

4, Celine Forestier ; 5, Marie Van Houtte; 6, Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Ftlix-funnina var.); 7, Common Yellow Loose¬ 
strife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 8, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 
9, Yellow* Fumitory (Corydalis (Fumaria) lutea); 10, Epi- 
medium species, send in flower; 11, Not recognised. 
Please do not send more than six specimens at one time 
in the future.- Logan, Stranraer, 3T.B.—Cephalan¬ 

thers rubra, Rhamnus Frangula (?), impossible to say 
definitely from such a scrap. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under • 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor qj f Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Name of fruit.— M. Weatherill.— Cherry may be 
May Duke. What aspect is the w’all the tree is growing 


NAMISS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants — G. Hodgkins .—Gongora atro 

purpurea.- Arthur McLeod.—I, Aceras anthropophora 

(the Green Man Orchis) ; 2, The Fly Orchis (Ophrys mus- 
cifera); 3, Ophrys apifera (the Bee Orchis) ; 4, The Butter 

S Orchis (Habenana bifolia); 5, Orchis pyramidalis. No, 

e Spicer Orchis is not amongst them.- James Ed- 

ward*.— Some of the plants we cannot make out, send 
better specimens ; 1 is Pennywort (Cotyledon umbilicus) 
2, Send again ; 3, Saxifraga stellaris ; 4, Linum perenne ; 
the others send again, fresher specimens.- M. A. Mur¬ 

ray.— 1, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum); 2, 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., quite a hardy shrub, and will 
thrive almost anywhere; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, Escal- 

lonia macrantha.- Constant Reader, Finsbury.— 1, A 

Plantain Lily (Funkia) apparently, send in flower. The 
Plantain Lilies do well in a warm situation out-of-doors, 
and they should be planted in good well-drained loamy 
soil; 2, A White Abutilon, probably Boule de Neige. Cut 

back in the spring.- Cromarty.— 1, A Bertolonia; 2, 

Tradescantia virginlca ; 3, Daphne laureola variegata ; 4, 
Valeriana officinalis ; 5, Mimulus cupreus var. ; 6, l’oten- 

tilla dubia.- A. C. M. M.—l, Epimedium plnnatum: 

2, Insufficient specimen; 3, Achillea var. probably, dried 
up; 4, Lythrum Salicaria ; 5, Funkia ovata; 6, Primula 
cashmeriana; 7, Aloe margaritifera ; 9, Diosma odorata ; 
10, Send freshly in flower ; U, Weigela rosea ; f|2, Leyces- 
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plot where rearing has been carried on for genera¬ 
tions. The ground is, therefore, tainted, and the 
chicks have an uphill battle from the outset. It is 
the use of this ground a second time which lies 
at the root of the mischief. To rear success¬ 
fully, and to avoid the ills which chicks are 
heirs to, the best plan is to stake out a piece of 
ground at some distance from the adult fowls. 
Place the coops at some little distance from 
each other ; give the food in small quantities 
so that none shall get sour ; keep the water 
vessels clean and out of the sun ; provide plenty 
of grit; do not allow the coops to remain foul 
forweeks together, and do not use the same 
ground twice in one season. If these rules are 
observed to the letter, and other details of 
management are thoroughly carried out, I con¬ 
sider it possible to rear from strong-hatched 
chickens from ninety and upwards per cent., 
excluding, of course, losses by accident. Under 
such conditions gapes will be unknown ; and it 
should l)e of service to many readers to know 
that the disease which often troubles them so 
much can be kept away by good management. 

Farm and Home. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

G. G. Whyte.—The Chrysanthemum-leaves are affected 
with the grub of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. Destroy the 
grubs by pinching the leaves between the thumb and 
finger wherever the mischief is seen. Pick off and burn 

some of the worst affected leaves.- R .—Box received 

without letter or name. Post-mark, Wood bo rough-road, 
Nottingham. The box contained trusses of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums all fallen to pieces.- H. M. S. N.— Thrips and 

red-spider have caused the mischief to the Myrtle-leaves. 
Drought and neglect, as suggested, have no doubt caused 

it.- H. Peake .—Upon what stocks are the Apple and 

Pear-trees growing, and what is the nature of the soil and 

age of the trees ?- Millfield.—We should say that the 

Mezereon is growing in exhausted soil. Dig round its 
roots early inNovember or end of October, remove the old 
worn out soil, and replace with a good loamy compost. 

Is the garden well drained ?- R. A .—The Mignonette is 

affected with a species of “ canker,” to which it often 

falls a prey. We know' of no reliable remedy.- Milton. 

—Seems to be the work of weevils ; if you can find any in¬ 
sects amongst the plants please send them here.- 

C. E. IF.—We cannot advise upon the culture of any plant 
without seeing it or knowing its name. Brush the 
Tomato-flowers over with a camel-hair brush or any simi¬ 
lar contrivance when air is on the house in the middle of 
the day and when the blossoms are dry. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

Many of the advertised gape mixtures can be 
strongly recommended. But, as with other 
mixtures of the same kind, if to be really suc¬ 
cessful they must be used in good time. Unfor¬ 
tunately, chickens are too often in the last stage 
of the disease before the remedy is tried, and 
then it would be an uphill task for the most 
accomplished rearers to pull the birds through, 
while amateurs or breeders with little experi¬ 
ence are sure to fail. Therefore, if you pin your 
faith to any one preparation, do not postpone 
the trial until it is hopeless to expect a cure. 
It is this delay whicn prevents the remedy 
proving as effective in some cases as with others. 
One of our largest game rearers maintains that 
no gape mixture ever introduced has proved 
reliable in every case. This is a strong asser¬ 
tion, but is scarcely convincing unless it can 
be shown that each medicine had a fair 
trial. After all has been said with re¬ 
gard to the cure of gapes, prevention 
is better than cure. I venture to say 
that gapes can be prevented if the manager 
of a poultry-yard takes precautions against it in 
good time. I have no wish to push my experi¬ 
ence before the world, but I may say that in the 
course of thirty or more years I have never lost 
a chick with gapes, and never remember seeing 
one suffering from it in my yards. My experi¬ 
ence is not limited to a brood or two a year, for 
already this season I have taken more than 450 
chickens from the nest. I know my experience 
is not the same as that of many others ; but I 
cannot see why their results should not equal 
mine. Recently, while discussing chicken- 
management with a farmer, I was told that each 
year ne lost from one-third to one-half of his 
chickens with gapes. The reason of this is not, 
to my mind, far to seek. I have no doubt, for con¬ 
venience sake, the hens and chickens are cooped 
among the other birds ii) the y»pd, or on a Grass 


1278. — Description of Rabbits.—I should be 
extremelv obliged if someone will inform me what kind 
the Rabbits belong to asstated below? They are large, pure- 
white ones, with straight ears, pink eyes, and short fur, 
and always breed pure-white young ones, as their great 
grandparents did before them ; in fact, it has l>een white 
from white ever since I had them, which is a long period, 
and they were bought from white ones. No one can tell 
me the breed as yet.— Tulip. 

1279. — Hens dying.— Will someone kindly tell me 
why my hens die of diseased livers, and one from being 
too fat? Their livers are enormous and spotted. I have 
lost three in a year from about nineteen hens. They have 
Barley-meal, sharps, bran, and Potatoes in the morning, 
mixed with flint grit and dust, bone-meal, and oyster 
shells, and Barley and Wheat in the middle of the day. I 
have lost Iangsh&ns, Leghorns, and half-bred Andalusians. 
They are never shut up in the day, and have a large Grass 
field to run in. Also, two of them have feathers off in 
the middle of their backs. They lay very well. The cock 
is a Langshan, and is no relation to the hens.—RusuroRb. 

BBSS. 

1158.— Bees in a box.— The honey can be 
obtained from the box without destroying the 
Bees, and the Bees transferred to the straw skep 
by the process called “ driving.” First, blow a 
few puffs of Bmoke into the entrance of the box 
to quiet the Bees ; then, after allowing a few 
minutes for the Bees to gorge themselves with 
honey, remove the box from its stand and place 
it in an inverted position upon another stand of 
some kind, or upon the ground, and put over it 
the empty skep, stopping any parts that the 
skep may not cover by tying a cloth round the 
junction. Then proceed to beat upon the sides 
of the box with the open hands, sufficiently hard 
to slightly jar the combs ; upon a loud humming 
being heard it may be concluded that the Bees 
have commenced their upward march. The 
beating upon the sides of the box may continue 
a few minutes longer, when the cloth may be 
removed, and the skep now containing the Bees 
placed upon the old stand. The few bees that 
may remain in the box can be brushed off the 
the combs as they are removed ; they will join 
their friends in their new abode. If the box has 
thrown off a swarm the Bees should not be 
driven till about twenty-one days after the 
swarm left, otherwise there will be much loss of 
brood. The driven Bees must be fed to help 
them in furnishing their skep with combs and 
storing provision for their future sustenance.— 

1157.— Bee-forage (J . C. M .).—Any of the 
seedsmen advertisinginCARDENiNG would supply 
seeds of Fig-wort and Melilotus. The Fig-wort 
is a very valuable Bee-flower, blooming from 
July to October, coming in most usefully to the 
Bees just at the time when many other honey- 
secreting plants are ripening their seeds. It is 
a native of Britain, and grows in moist situations 
by the sides of streams. The seed should be 
sown in August in a seed-pan, and the seedlings, 
as soon as large enough to handle, should be 
planted out into boxes and wintered in a cold 
frame, and in March or April transplanted to 
the open ground, ‘24 feet apart. It grows to tho 
height of 4 feet or 5 feet, each plant producing 
hundreds of little globular brown flowers.— 
S. S. G. _ 

Gloxinia-flowers.— Mr. A. W. Young, 137, Holmcs- 
dale-road, South Norwood, sends us some fine Gloxinia 

flowers ot solid flne form and pure, good colour. The 
flowers with rosy hues are very nch ana beautiful, and the 
purples $re yood and true in colour. 
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DESIDERATUM 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 


Mi imi ifiriiMFN.es. 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

78 TO 80, FOXBERRY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 
Also 884. OLD KENT ROAD, 

Adjoining Old Kent-road Station . 


FOR DESTROYING WEEDS 

On Garden Walk*. Carriage Drives, Road*, Stable Yards, Ac. 
One application will keep the Walks clear 
of Weeds for at least 18 months. 
Prices:— In 1 and 2 gallon Tins, 2s. per gal. (Tins in¬ 
cluded) : in 5 gallon Drums, Is. 6d. per gal. 10,15, and 
20 gallons, Is. 4d. per gal. Special quotations (or large 
quantities. Carriage paid on 10 gals, and upwards. 
iST Used in the proportion of one gallon to twenty-five gallon f 
of water. 

Proprietors and Manufacturers: 

THE ACME CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ltd. 

Tunbridge, Kent; & Bolton, Lancashire. 


(Corner of Southampton-street.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

Have Cash Estimate from me for best materials and good work. 

No 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one coat, 16-ox. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 fU „ 6 ft. „ 4 0 0 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 3 0 0 

10 ft „ 7 ft „ 5 0 0 10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 4 15 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft „ 6 0 0 12 ft. ,, 8 ft ,, 5 10 0 

For other sixes and prices write Jor Illustrated List to 

O. HAYWARD, 

884 , OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


AND 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fen ham 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes : “The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place ol two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 


BEE APPLIANCES 


Catalogue* Free on Application (Illustrated). 

ESTABLISHED 1815. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, Ld. 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

THE HANDY GARDEN ENGINE. 


■ A Fb.ee on Rail in London, 

|| I A El Al packages included. 

LiLAoo «■ FIK’rn'”* 

3rds .. 11s. .. 14s. 6d. 

The following is a List of sixes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10,14 by 10, 16 by 12,18 by 12, 20 by 15, 
13 by 11, 14 by 12.17 by 13. 20 by 18. 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 

20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above vriees. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing iB guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint 4d. per lb.; Putty, ld. per lb. 

Please write for prioee for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

81, Moor-lone, Crlpplegate. London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. Monthly pay¬ 
ments accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 

RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd. 
CHESTER-LE-STREET 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 

HUGHES’ 


This effective Garden Engine, fitted with our " Farringdon " 
Patent Pump, with air-Yessel, is very powerful, and can be 
easily worked by a lady. Capacity of tub, 10 gallons. Suit¬ 
able for passing through narrow doorways. 

Garden Engines in great variety, from 
17s. 6d. ana upwards. 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousands of 
testimonials received from all parts of the world. Bottles 
la 6d., 2s. 6d., 4*. 6d.. 7s. 6d.. and 12s. 6d.; in bulk, 11a per 
gallOD, with full directions for use. 

Aphicide, for spraying, Is. 6d.; post. Is. 8d. Tropica* 
Beetle Powder, Is. and 2s. 6d. Green and Cream Shading 
for Glass Houses. Is. Patent Self-Feeding Syringes, 12s. 6d 
17s. 6<L, 22s. each. Vapour Roll Fumigators, 1a each. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 

NEW YORK-ROLKER A SONS. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, Ld., LONDON, E.C 


ALBERTS 

Highly Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY PURE PLANT FOOD 

Unparalleled for its Rapid Action and 
Fructifying Properties. 

Best and Only Reliable Complete 
Fertiliser for all 
VEGETABLES, FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, FLOWERS, LAWNS, etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED RESULTS OBTAINED 

By its use. 

For Prices ds Descriptive Pamphlet apply to — 

H. & E. ALBERT, 

17, Gracechurch-street, LONDON, E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTE0. 


For Greenhouses, Ao. Catalogue free. 

W. Jones’ Treatise, "Heating by Hot-water,” 120 pages and 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


JAS. GREEN & NEPHEW 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
I GLAZING 


Manufacturers of MUN8TEAD FLOWER GLASSES, and 
the New (Olive Green) BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES, 
CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, LAMPS, 
LUSTRES, and FLOWER STANDS. 

The largest and best selected stock in the kingdom of Dinner, 

Desserr, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, and Table Glass Sendees. 
ORNAMENTAL GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Novelties in Flower Stands and Table Decorations, etc. 

JAS. GREEN & NEPHEW, 

Sole Manufacturers of the MUN8TEAD FLOWER 
GLASSES, BALMORAL FLOWER GLASSES. Specially 
designed to meet the growing demand for glasses or various 
useful shapes and Bizes that shall be strong, low in price, and 
capable of holding a largo quantity of water. Illustrated 
Sheet of Designs and Prices free on application. Our new 
Show Rooms on the ground floor are now complete, wiih an 
entirely new assortment of goods made espeaially for us by 
Messrs. M nton, Brown, Westhead. Moore, Crown Derby 
Porcelain Co., Worcester Porcelain Co., Doulton, Ao. 


Tor Roofs, Skylights, a 
_J ||^_ Horticultural work. 

iCSSmZmmm No Special Contract required. 

NO ZINC. IRON, OR 

PUTTY USED. rM E 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 

on 2,000 Structures. c*~— 

CR0YER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORK8,WHARF 
RD., CITY RD , LONDON, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo- 

nials, and full particulars ~ 

fsent post free). 


MUNSTEAD & BALMORAL FLOWER CLASSES, 

Prices from 64. to 4s. 6d. each. 

JAS. GREEN & NEPHEW 


PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

-!■ Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in public 
favour, both in this country and in America, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of view—the first honours in the block test 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the best blood 
for sale. This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the most natural conditions possible. Inspection invited.— 
Particulars of BAILIFF, Manor Farm, Kingsoote Station, 
Sussex. _ 

** OLUGICIDE 77 (Registered).—Certain death 

^ to slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to plants 
and domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardeners yet 
Invented. Ik. 6d. per box, of Seedsmen, or post paid of—The 
• SLUGICIDE " CO.. 6. Maryleport-street, Bristol. _ 

ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

. flower-pot*. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyanoe; fits any pot; last* f ir years; 

&? UBand * in u * e - A boon to ’Mum growers. 30, Is.; 100, 
Ss. : 1,000, 25s., free.—A. PORTER, Stone Rouse, Maidstone, 


107, Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul’s, E.C. 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL SHADINCS. 

The only thorough Protection for Wall Fruit, Dwarf Trees 
Vegetables, Ac. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. 
Will last for years. Carriage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run, 52 Inches wide. 

No. 1 „ 74<L „ 54 „ 

no. 2 „ 4 „ 54 :: 

No. 3 „ 41d. „ 54 

No. 4 ,. 3d. 54 

A. Green. Is. „ 50 ,, 

MOORHEY MILL CO.. OLDHAM. 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for 47s. 6d. 


. n.r.i'Anr.jLf, reaay loruse, sun ore, 

SELECTED, in blockB. very fibrous, 8e. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY. 5s. per sack: 5 for 22s. 6d- 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per sack: 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack: 5 for 12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LfeAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2e. 6d. per sack; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack : 5 for 18s. All sacks included: 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Pnce List apply to— 
The Forester. Joy don Wood, near Bexley. Kent . 
T»0 N URSERYMEN and FLORISTS.—l^ooe 

-L Let, at Edmonton, an acre of land suitable for nursery 

? urpoftep, adjoining land let to florist*. Rent moderate. 
Particulars of Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS, Auctioned, 
Lower Tottenham. 

Original from 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

— ting, oiled and dressed : will not rot if out in all weathers. 
100 yards by 1 yard, 3*.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6*.; 100 yards by 
3 yards, 9«.; or so on to any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
5*. I do notrequire payment till you have received and approred 
of the Netting frpm-Hy. J. GASBQN, Net Works, Rye. 
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FLOWER-BEDS ON LAWNS. 

I have heard it remarked on several occasions 
by visitors to a certain well-known garden, when 
they were upen the terrace in front of the house, 
with a broad expanse of turf in front of them 
and fine large trees around belted by evergreen 
shrubs : * ‘ What a splendid place for some flower¬ 
beds this would be 1” I do not myself share 
this opinion at all, but am entirely opposed to 
it; in this respect, I think I should carry many 
with me, yet more, without doubt, would hold 
the opposite opinion, and be disposed to add 
the flower-beds to afford garish colour where 
none really was required. What a mistaken 
idea this is on the part of some to be so enthusi¬ 
astic over beds of flowers, more particularly 
such as are usually termed bedding plants, being 
planted out in May, probably June in some 
localities, and cut down by frost in October, 
with not much more than four months of an 
actually good return for the labour of first 
storing through the winter, and then working 
up a stock to the required number in the 
the spring. On the face of it, if looked at from 
a sensible standpoint, it seems absurd to expend 
so much labour and to allow so much valuable 
room to be taken up while under glass for such 
a short season of display. I am more fully 
persuaded than ever that we should seek further 
for decorative material among our hardy orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs than we do. If this 
were done, what a saving there would be ! I 
have frequently heard gardeners say that suffi¬ 
cient labour is not allowed to keep an establish¬ 
ment in a high state of perfection. When and 
where this is the case, begin at once by reducing 
the amount of tender bedding plants and rely 
more upon hardy subjects, more particularly 
when any of these flower-beds are situated upon 
the lawn, as alluded to at the commencement 
of this article. I do not mean to say that 
bedding out, in the common acceptation of the 
term, should be obliterated from our gardens— 
far from it in some instances ; but probably in 
others, if considerably reduced, the permanent 
appearance of the garden would be conspicu¬ 
ously enhanced, more particularly where many 
flower-beds are dotted here and there in a 
promiscuous manner about the pleasure grounds. 
For my own part, I would prefer to see all such 
bedding out confined to the flower garden 
proper, and not be allowed to extend itself upon 
the broader expanses of turf. In this way it 
would not intrude upon the scenery in an 
undesirable manner, as must of necessity be the 
case where large beds mainly composed of one 
colour constitute an important, but not truly 
effective feature. If beds upon lawns are filled 
with tender subjects, it is much better to rely 
upon sub-tropical plants of such kinds asare easily 
grown, and soon make a good display, as Cannas, 
Castor-oil-plants, Giant Hemp, Nicotianas, and 
other plants which make a rapid growth and 
present a bold appearance. When there is not 
room to prepare a-good stock of such as these, 
others of a hardy constitution can be chosen— 
indeed* I would prefer them in very many in¬ 
stances ; such, for instance, as the Giant 
Fennel, a truly noble and ^nost elegant plant, 
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and one also that is perfectly hardy in nearly or 
quite all parte of the country. This variety of 
the Fennel should be much more grown than it 
is. Those who have not thus far grown it will 
do well to give it a trial. The seed should be 
sown now or as soon as possible; in this way 
a stock cam easily be had. For the first 
season or two this Fennel does not appear so 
satisfactory as one would desire, but when 
once well established it is a fine object in any 
garden of good size. Then there are those 
beautiful fine-foliaged plants the Funkias, some 
with glaucous, others with glossy foliage ; these 
make effective margins to taller plants. Of other 
plants, sufficient use is not often made of the 
ornamental Nuts or Filberts. I refer to such 
as Corylus Avellana laciniata, C. A. aurea, C. A. 
pendula, and, above all, to 0. A. purpurea (the 
purple-leaved Filbert); these will all bear prun¬ 
ing to keep them within proper limits. The 
silvery variegated Maple or Negundo can be 
utilised far more than it often is. This is more 
frequently than not seen as a standard, but 
dwarf bushes are most effective, and may be 
kept within due bounds by the use of the 
knife. Prunus Pissardi can be adapted to 
the same purpose, and will likewise submit to 
annual pruning. Then there is the valuable 
series of hardy Japanese Maples, all most effec¬ 
tive and distinctly ornamental plants. Aralia 
Sieboldi as an evergreen, and A. japonica as a 
deciduous variety, should both be added to the 
list; so also should Iris pseudacorus variegata, 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, and the forms of 
E. japonicus with golden and silvery variegation 
where not too much exposed. By the judicious 
planting of any trees or shrubs which assume 
rich tints either in the spring or the autumn, it 
is easy to add to the beauty and attractiveness 
of our pleasure grounds. This should be a 
subject of far greater study than it is, not only 
for effect where close under the notice, but 
also for distant effect. In this latter case 
those things should be chosen that are of bold 
growth, while in the former instance it is easy 
to select many things of smaller size, yet equally 
as interesting in their way. The smaller Coni¬ 
fers can be used much more than they are, 
looking exceed ingly well when grouped ; thus 
planted, the Golden Yews, the Retinosporas of 
compact growth, and the smaller of the Cu- 
pressus all produce a good effect. By an ex¬ 
tended use of these hardy ornamental plants 
thousands of tender bedding plants may be dis¬ 
pensed with, and that with no loss, but rather a 
manifest advantage, not only in labour, but also 
in cost of material. I recommend these remarks 
to the thoughtful ones who yet meditate as 
usual just now on working up their stock of 
tender subjects for planting out a few weeks 
only before midsummer. H. A. 


1109.— Uses of turf. —If you have a 
demand for soil for potting, growing Cucum¬ 
bers, Grapes, or the like, I should recom¬ 
mend a quantity of the best of the turf to 
be stacked up, with a little stable - manure 
between each layer. When this has stood from 
six to twelve months, and the Grass is dead, it 
will, when cut down and chopped up roughly 


with a spade, make the best of material for the 
purposes mentioned above. I should not care to 
build the back wall of a greenhouse with turf ; 
but when carefully put together it makes an 
excellent low wall for a rough pit—say 2 feet to 
3 feet in height. Such a contrivance, when 
covered with glazed sashes, or even with hurdles 
and mats, etc., when necessary, is most useful 
for raising early Lettuces, Cauliflowers, etc., as 
well as for many other purposes, and with the 
seasons we get now, a vegetable garden can 
hardly be said to be complete without something 
of this kind.—B. C. R. 

1209.— Pansies and Violas*— The distinction is an 
arbitrary one. Violas are seifs— Le. % ail the petals are 
similarly coloured, but Pansies are parti-coloured. Cross 
a Blue Viola with a yellow one and Pansies result from 
the seed —A. G. Butlkr. 

- Our nurserymen are solely responsible 

for the confusion that exists by the misuse of 
the name Viola. This name belongs to the true 
wild species, such as the Sweet violet (Viola 
odorata), or the parents of the varied types of 
Pansies in cultivation, such as Viola tricolor, V. 
lutea, &c. Every Pansy is, in a sense, a Viola, 
but we need a name to distinguish the garden 
hybrids from the true species, and that name 
exists in Pansy. Of late years, however, through 
crossing with other species, we have got a race of 
Pansies with tufted habit and continuous bloom¬ 
ing qualities. These the nurserymen call Violas, 
but there is no ground to justify the use of the 
specific name, and it makes needless confusion. 
They are true Pansies, and it is best to call 
them Tufted Pansies. This name has been fre¬ 
quently used in Gardening, and it is thoroughly 
appropriate, as it at once proclaims their dis¬ 
tinctive merit. If all lovers of Pansies who 
read this paper would adopt and use the name 
it would be well, and after a time nurserymen 
would give up the stupid practice of calling 
Pansies by two names. One noted firm of Pansy- 
growers has already done so, and others will 
follow when they see the Pansy-loving public 
are determined not to be misled by misuse of 
names.—A. H. 


1249. —Lilium auratum. —Probably, from 
want of sufficiently nourishing food, the bulbs 
may have deteriorated. If the soil of your gar¬ 
den is light, try them out-of-doors and give 
them good stuff to feed on, for Lilies are greedy 
subjects, and delight in deep, rich soil. Per¬ 
sonally I never found auratum bulbs do much 
good in pots after the second year ; they seemed 
to break up into a number of small bulbs.— 
A. G. Butler. 


- Your experience of the behaviour of this 

Lily is that commonly met with by most people 
who undertake its cultivation. The bulbs 
behave very well for a year or two and then die 
away—sometimes suddenly, but more often 
gradually, as yours are doing. It is only when 
this Lily is planted in the open in suitable soil 
and position that it continues to be satisfactory. 
If you wish to have this Lily in good condition 
you must secure fresh bulbs every two years at 
least. If it does not die away in the manner I 
have described, what has become of the thou¬ 
sands of bulbs that have been imported into 
this country during the last twenty years?— 

* Q Q t 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Salvias, Eupatoriuma, and other soft things planted oat 
for lifting in September may have the points of the strong 
growths rubbed out for the last time. Zonal Pelargoniums 
grown for winter work should have a last shift if they are 
likely to require it; but it is better to have these plants 
under rather than overpotted, as it is quite easy to sup¬ 
port with stimulants if necessary. Pelargoniums of the 
show and fancy sections that have broken after being cut 
down may be shaken out and repotted into clean pots of 
about the same size in turfy loam and old manure, two- 
thirds loam to one-third manure, with about an eighth 
part of sand. Clean pots and free drainage are necessary. 
Pot firmly, and do not fill the pots too fall. Double 
Primulas should be placed in the pots in which they are 
to flower. For the strongest plants struck early la9t spring 
1 am using 5^-inch pots, known as 40’s. Smaller plants 
are potted in f>-inch pots. These will make very useful 
stuff for cutting from all winter in a light warm-house. 
They associate well with Zonal “ Geraniums ” and Bou- 
vardias. Genistas, Coronillas, and plants of smaller habit 
of growth will now be in the open air, and should occupy 
a sunny position, and not be crowded so that the wood 
may be well ripened. Young Genistas may require stop¬ 
ping again to get a bushy habit. Callas planted out must 
have water if the weather sets in dry again. Those plants 
in potB should be shaken out, offsets removed, and repotted 
in similar sized pots. The Calia is a strong-rooting sub¬ 
ject, and requires a fair amount of root space. In order¬ 
ing bulbs for forcing do not forget the Freesias ; they are 
among the most satisfactory things for forcing, and are 
cheap, and, moreover, if properly managed they will force 
vear after year. At present the bulbs are in a dry state, 
but for early blooming a part of the stock may be shaken 
out and repotted very shortly. Tuberoses will bloom now 
in the conservatory. These, of course, were potted late, 
and brought on in the greenhouse. No doubt heat gives 
size to the blossoms, ana adds a little to the perfume; but 
Tuberoses may be grown now in the open air, if required. 
Fuchsias planted out in the borders are very full of blos¬ 
soms now, and liquid-manure will be beneficial. Tuberous 
Begonias will be a special feature. Weak stimulants will 
be useful occasionally, but I think with Begonias this may 
be overdone. Sow Herbaceous Calceolarias if not already 
done. 

Stove. 

If this house is likely to require painting this season it 
should be seen to at once, removing the plants to some 
other house till the work is finished, and the smell of paint 
has passed off. 8ome people seem to have an idea that if 
the outside is kept well painted the inside may be left 
without paint. This is a great mistake. It is really of 
very little use to paint the outside unless the inside is also 
kept in good condition. The paint inside has a good deal 
to do in preventing drip, and it is also a very important 
aid in keeping out insects. If the inside will not be 
painted this season, give every part of it at any rate a 
thorough wash with soft-soap and water, and change the 
ashes, Derbyshire spar, or whatever is used on the stages. 
Cleanliness is most important. The plants always do 
better after a change of this kind. Get all growing speci¬ 
mens which are likely to require larger pots shifted on at 
once. Late potting is not beneficial, often leading to the 
soil getting sour and the plants sickly before the winter is 
out. Withhold water from Eucharis Lilies which are 
required to flower in winter. It is not intended that there 
should be any drying off, as this would be injudicious in 
the case of evergreen plants. But less water should be 
given, so that the plants may get some rest. The plants 
are sometimes removed to a cooler house to get the neces¬ 
sary rest. When brought back in September or early in 
October and weak liquid-manure given, the flower-spikes 
will Boon form. Dendrobium nobile is one of the most' 
useful winter-flowering subjects, and where Orchids are 
not largely grown this Dendrobe may be often found in 
considerable force. The pseudo bulbs will ripen well now 
in the drier atmosphere of the vinery. These should not 
be quite dried off, but less water will be required now that 
the growth has ceased. Cypripediums will do very well 
under somewhat similar treatment. A little fire will be 
required if the weather continues as cold as it is at pre¬ 
sent. Shade only when it is absolutely necessary, as the 
growth will be passing now to the ripening stage. 

Plants for the Unheated Greenhouse. 

Those things intended for furnishing the unheated 
greenhouse will, if in pots, be now in the open air to ripen 
their wood. These will include Tea Roses in variety. 
Laurustinus, when well established in pots, flowers all win¬ 
ter under glass. Bushes of Jasminum nudiflorum are very 
useful. Coronilla glauca, if well exposed to the sunshine, 
will flower early under glass without artificial heat. 
Foliage plants will consist of such things as the Variegated 
Euonymus, Bamboos in variety, ChamsBrops excelsa (Fan 
Palms), Farfugium grande, &c. Christmas Roses may be 
lifted up from the borders and potted in October or later. 
Very large plants in large pots or tubs are very effective, 
and last a long time in blossom. A large mass of the 
Sternbergia lulea in a tub that can easily be moved about 
will be charming late in autumn in front of the Chrysan¬ 
themums. There wall be a good deal of work now among 
the Chrysanthemums, selecting the buds and pinching 
back surplus growth. Earwigs with me are getting 
troublesome, and must be got rid of by trapping ; but 1 
kill a good many by looking round the plants almost 
daily. Early potted plants will need top-dressing now'. 

Window Gardening. 

Strike cuttings of anything and everything likely to be 
useful as opportunity offers during the present month. 
Young plants, if well established in pots before winter, will 
very often pass through severe weather better than those 
of larger, older growth. A good deal may be done in a 
spare room if thick curtains can be fitted to the windows 
liefore frost comes. With the windows protected and a 
supply of paper covers to use on cold nights, very little 
artificial heat from stoves, lamps, or other sources will be 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here mi diethyl tfith equally good 
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required. Very beautiful were several well-grown plants 
of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in the large window of an old- 
fashioned house I saw in the country the other day. One 
large plant of Joan of Arc was in a suspended basket in 
the centre of the window, the trailing shoots covered with 
trusses of white blossoms, hod a very chaste appearance. 
Souvenir de Charles Turner was trained upwards and 
formed a very pleasing contrast. These plants are easily 
grown, and are not difficult to keep in winter. Cuttings 
rooted now will make fine specimens next year. The 
Canary Creeper is flowering very freely in window--boxes 
now trained round the windows. It is not much trouble, 
and its presence quite alters the character of the window 
decorations whilst it remains. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Gather seeds of choice hardy flowers as they ripen. The 
Oriental and other Perennial Poppies are easily raised from 
seeds. In saving seeds from Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, Foxgloves, &c., select from the finest and best 
ooloured flowers only. Cuttings of many kinds of her¬ 
baceous plants will strike now- under glass in a shady 
I>osition. Layer Carnations os fast as possible so as to get 
the w-ork done during the present month. Surround each 
plant with gritty compost to cover the layers an inch or 
so deep, and os roots cannot form in dry, dusty soil, see 
that the soil is kept moist by watering if necessary. The 
Alstrmmerias are very beautiful just now in good-sized 
masses. Where only one sort is grown the yellow variety 
is best. Plant 6 inches to 8 inches deep, and leave them 
undisturbed. They may be easily raised from seeds in 
spring in the open ground. See that Lilies and other 
plants liable to be blown over by the wind are properly 
staked. The old White Lily in masses is very fine just 
now- in gardens where the soil is rather light from the use 
of leaf-mould and very old manure ; the Martagon in 
variety and the Tiger Lilies are also beautiful. These 
three Lilies in variety should be in every garden, and if 
the soil is heavy lighten and improve it with leaf-mould 
and grit of any kind. By taking pains it is possible to 
make positions suitable for plants that would not grow 
in the natural soil, and I have seen something of the 
pleasure amateurs fond of their gardens feel in overcom¬ 
ing difficulties of this nature, and how the persistent, 
enterprising cultivator generally w ins. Stir the surface 
soil among grow ing plants on the rockery, and also in the 
borders of hardy plants. Lvwns require frequent mowing 
and rolling now. 

Fruit Garden. 

To prevent cracking in Melons keep the roots in a regu¬ 
lar condition as to moisture, and give air early in the 
morning. When the plants are allowed to get very dry, 
and then deluged with water, something must give way. 
Sometimes it is the fruit which cracks, at others the bark 
on the main stem cankers, both conditions being more or 
less influenced by an unequal state of things at the roots. 
Continue the work of stopping and regulation of the 
growth of the wall and other trained trees. For the most 
part the crop of fruit is light this year, and the trees are 
making rather more growth in consequence, and this 
should bedealtwith in such a manner that the main leaves 
of the trees do not get robbed and injured by the heavy 
growth of breastwood. Wall-trees which are making too 
much growth at the top may have a little more vigour in¬ 
fused into the bottom by leaving that part of the tree 
unpruned, shortening back the top growth only. Ripen¬ 
ing Teaches under glass must have abundance of air, and 
watering at the root be discontinued. It is very important 
that lateral growth both on Peaches and G rapes should be 
kept down when the Bhootscan easily be rubbed or pinched 
off. This is imperative in the case of Peaches. Occasion¬ 
ally a little more lateral growth may be left on Vines after 
colouring begins, though as a general rule if the main 
leaves are healthy and vigorous they should not be shaded 
or robbed of the light by soft lateral growth, which, as 
elaborating machinery, arenotof much value. Young Vines 
In pots intended for fruiting early next year must be placed 
near the glass, and have the main stem pinched to 6 feet, 
and all laterals pinched back. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is the time to lay in a good stock of Lettuces and 
Endives for the autumn and early winter salads by sowing 
and planting freely. The best Lettuce for autumn and 
winter is still the Brown Cos, whilst Tom Thumb is a small, 
quick-hearting, hardy Cabbage Lettuce, which always 
oomes in useful. Single out Beet to 9 inches or 10 inches. 
The thinnings may be transplanted if required. Plant 
with a long dibble bo that the roots may not be twisted in 
the ground. The late rains have given* the early-planted 
Brussels Sprouts and other winter stuff a good hold. 
Cauliflowers, also, are benefiting from the liberal supply 
of moisture. At present no complaints have been heard 
of disease among the Potatoes, but if the present damp 
continues we may shortly hear about it. Those who do 
not mind the trouble will find quicklime a cheap and good 
remedy if applied promptly when the first dark-coloured 
speck is noticed on the foliage. Mushroom-beds in the 
open air must be sheltered from heavy rains, especially 
when newly made up. Beds made up now will be useful 
through the autumn either in sheds or in the open air, 
sheltered with straw coversor waterproof cloths. It is too 
late to sow Peas in the open air. but the Peas just coming 
through the ground w-ill be useful, and good second crops 
are often obtained from Veitch’s Perfection, Hunting- 
donian, and Ne Plus Ultra, if the pods are all gathered as 
soon as fit for use. Mulch Cucumbers in frames, and keep 
the growth thin. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The gardeners in town ought to experience no difficulty 
in obtaining plenty of bloom at this season both out-of- 
doors and inside. In the winter, or, say, from the begin¬ 
ning of November until the end of March, or thereabouts, 
it is not. an easy matter to get the majority of plants to 
expand their blossoms kindly, even when they are formed, 
and, in some cases, quite impossible ; but just, now there 
are hosts of things that will do nearly as well within a four- 
mile radius of Charing cross as outside. Even if nothing 
else seems to succeed, Tropaolums or Nasturtiums of the 
ordinary annual varieties, both toll and dwarf, Marigolds 
of all sorts, Sunflowers, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and 
Michaelmas Daisies will grow and bloom freely almost 
anywhere. Mignonette, too. thrives wonderfully in town 


gardens, and another excellent plant is the Marvel of 
Peru, which forms a very neat plant and blooms with 
wonderful freedom. When the situation is very confined, 
and the atmoephere unusually bad, we must fall back upon 
flne-foliage subjects, which are, at any rate, better than . 
bare bricks or boards. The Virginian Creeper and Vine will 
grow* anywhere, and another excellent clothing or screen¬ 
ing subject iB the Common Wild Clematis or Traveller’s 
joy (C. vitalba) which quickly forms a dense mass of most 
elegant foliage, and occasionally’ produces a few blossoms 
as well. Ivy needs no recommendation, and the common 
White Jasmine, as well as the yellow winter-flowering one, 
w-ill grow freely and bloom more or less w-ell in most parts 
of a large town. Indoors the same thing obtains—if we 
cannot get flowers let us be content with foliage. With a 
moderate amount of heat many Palms do well in a smoky- 
atmosphere, provided they are supplied w-ith suitable soil 
and plenty of moisture, both at the root and overhead. 
These need little or no ventilation, except, perhaps, in 
very low and “ tight” houses, and with them may be 
associated Dracienaa, in great variety, India-rubber-plants 
(Ficus), Marantas, Aralias, and many tropical Ferns and 
Orchids do well, as Cannas, Ricinus, and a host of similar 
things, all of which thrive under similar treatment. With 
little or *no heat at command the best subjects for shady 
houses are hardy Ferns and such things, with perhaps a 
a few Aralia Sieboldi, Phorbiums, and variegated Euony¬ 
mus, and a Lapagqria or two over the roof. By the way’, 
Palms and Dracaenas may still be repotted if required, and 
in cool-houses it is better tq defer such work until the 
summer has fairly set in than to attempt it in the spring. 
Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniuns inserted now in the open 
borders will quickly root and make capital plants. 

B. C. R. 


THB COMING WllO WORK 

Extract* from a garcUn diary from July 30 th 
to August 6th. 

Made a last sowing of Cabbages for spring. Dressed 
the seeds w-ith red lead to keep the birds from taking 
them. This saves the expense of nets. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips after early Potatoes. Prepared ground 
for Strawberries. The ground for new plantations of 
Strawberries is always winter trenched, then in March 
planted with early Potatoes. After the Potatoes are 
cleared off a dressing of short manure and soot is given, 
and forked in, and whenever the Strawberry-plantB are 
ready all that remains to be done is to rake it over, mark 
out the rows, and set out the plants. Cut Herbs for dry¬ 
ing of various kinds. Sowed Prickly Spinach for early 
autumn use. Shall sow again in a fortnight, and possi¬ 
bly sow- again early in September for spring gathering, as 
1 have a large demand for Spinach. Sowed Antirrhinums 
of a good strain for flowering next spring; if sown too 
early they flower in autumn, and the winter, if severe, 
generally kills them. Sowed seeds of Lockie's Perfection 
and Telegraph Cucumbers for planting in September. 
I am keeping a little heat in the pipes in late vinery, 
stove, and Cucumber-house during cold, wei weather. A 
little warmth is specially valuable in the late vinery. It 
keeps the air in motion, prevents “ scalding ” in connection 
with judicious ventilation, and keeps out mildew, and 
pays in the extra weight and finish of the crop. laterals 
are not permitted to grow long enough to require a knife. 
They are easily rubbed out when 2 inches or 3 inches 
long. To give colour to late Peaches the branches have 
been partially untied, and the fruits elevated over the foli¬ 
age by slipping in a short piece of lath above the trellis. 
Busy layering White and Crimson Clove Carnations. 
Have finished all the choice varieties, also finished budding 
Standard Briers, bark working freely. Have not cut back 
the stocks, as I want the buds to remain dormant till next 
spring. Dormant buds make the best plants as a rule. 
Layered young shoots of WiBtaria and Clematis Jackmani. 
I like layers better than grafted plants. Shifted on young 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens. A range of cold 

K its has been given to these plants now. They will do 
etter on a coal-ash bed just merely sheltered with glass 
than in a house. Ventilation is given night and day now. 
Looked over Chrysanthemums to disbud, and destroy ear¬ 
wigs, which are very numerous this season. Followed up 
the summer pruning of Wall-trees and Espaliers. I con¬ 
sider injury is done in more ways than one by leaving the 
trees unpruned after this date. Even Bush-trees and 
Pyramids should have the surplus wood thinned out now, 
though no shortening should be done till the growth is 
completed. This will act as a check upon the production 
of soft spray. Beds in flower gardens are pretty well filled 
now, so no more pegging will be done. Straggling shoots 
will be pinched back. There is always a oertain amount 
of pinching and picking to do if the beds are to be kept in 
good order. This refers to herbaceous borders quite as 
muoh as to the ordinary bedding plants. To keep things 
in trim beds and borders are gone over every week, and 
after the picking, tying, &c., is done, the hoe is run 
through to keep a neat, loose surface. Put in more Pink 
cuttings under handlights. Putin first batch of Hydrangea 
cuttings, the ends of the young shoots only being used. 
They are dibbled singly into small pots, and plunged in a 
close frame where there is a small amount of warmth from 
the bed of leaves and manure on which the frame standa 


1210.—Unjointing hot water pipes. 

—When these are made with iron cement the 
unjoin ting is a long job, and is generally done, 
when done at all, with a sharp-pointed steel 
tool; but when I have had such work to do I 
have generally cut the pipes close up to the 
socket, and afterwards cut the pieces out. This 
shortens the pipes a little, but I found it the 
most economical plan. —E. H. 

-Pipes jointed together with sal ammoniac and iron 

filings take a good deal to separate them ; it can only l>e 
done by cutting out the filings with a chisel, not only a 
tedious, but a laborious process. It is better to cut the 
pipes through if it is intended to remove them, and joint 
them together again with iron collars which are provided 
specially for this purpose.—J. D.. E. 
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HOUSE) & WINDOW OARDEJNINO. 


As growth proceeds, in the case of Davallias, 
the creeping rhizomea should be regulated 
evenly and pegged to the soil, and over the sides 
in course of time. Those Ferns which do not 
furnish the aides of the basket eventually cause 
the latter to look rather bare ; this can be over¬ 
come by pegging some pieces of Selaginella 
dentieulata between the wires. When this work 
is first done the baskets should for a few weeks 
be kept in a warmer house, where more moisture 
abounds, until well rooted. Such work as this 
needs to be done fresh every spring ; it will then, 
with fair attention, last good through the sea¬ 
son. Renovation of plauta that have been in 
baskets for a few years is necessary at times. In 
some cases this is best effected by a fresh make 
up entirely, while in the case of others, such as 
those Maiden hair Ferns which root out through 
the sides and form a dense moss of fronds, the 
central portion only is in need of renewal, leav 
ing the sides intact. Top-dressing every spring 
is necessary, some of the Burface-soil being 
removed to better effect this operation. When 
this is done, all the cool-house kinds will start 
away more freely with the assistance of a 
little heat and moisture. Compared with 
Ferns in pots, more attention is needed for 


Ferns in a hanging-basket. 

those in baskets as to watering. Advice has 
been given to do this chiefly in the morning, 
but I have found it necessary also when the 
basket Ferns were carrying a dense mass of 
fronds to water later iu the day. When this is 
needful it should be done in the evening and 
another watering given in the morning ; there 
will not then be much fear of injury from 
drought. Syringing the sides once or twice a 
day is an assistance also in keeping them fresh. 
There is an abundant 

Choice of kinds amongst our exotic Ferns for 
this method of culture. Fortunately also we 
are rich in those varieties which are suited to 
temperate and cool houses, so that no one need 
go without a few such ornaments to his 
house. The Adiantums supply us with 
several sorts which are adapted to each tem¬ 
perature. For the stove the best are A. amabile ; 
this is without doubt one of the finest of all 
Adiantums for baskets; it grows quickly, and 
young plants soon appear around the sides, thus 
forming a dense mass of pale-green fronds ; it 
is safe also in a temperature of 50 degs. in the 
winter. A. caudatum is one of the beat for 
small or medium-sized baskets. A. concinnum 
is not nearly so much grown as it should be ; 
its long arching fronds are most beautiful with 
the roseate tint upon them. A. Farleyense does 


FERNS FOR HANGING-BASKETS. 


As permanent subjects for growing in this man¬ 
ner there is scarcely any family of plants better 
suited for the purpose than Ferns. Selections 
may very easily be made that will grow in a 
satisfactory manner in either the stove or the 
greenhouse. Hanging-baskets are very orna¬ 
mented in any house where they can so hang as 
to be seen to the best advantage without ob¬ 
structing the light from other plants. Perhaps 
in no place are they seen to better advantage 
than when suspended in conservatories. The 
larger the house the better will the baskets look 
when well furnished. Wherever they are used 
it is always the best plan to have them hanging 
over the pathway. They are thus far easier 
of access for watering and other necessary 
attention. The watering should, if possible, be 
performed early in the day; this will avoid 
any inconvenience later on. Wire-baskets 
are better suited to Ferns than those made 
of teak or other wood, or those in orna¬ 
mental earthenware. Small baskets are not 
advisable, as the soil in such an exposed 
position will soon become 
dry in hot weather. Baskets 
w hich hold less than *2 gal¬ 
lons of soil should not be 
used unless they are very 
convenient of access for 
watering. A very fine effect 
can be had where the bas¬ 
kets are large enough to hold 
about half-a-bushel of earth. 

Plain baskets are just as 
good as ornamental ones as 
far as cultivation goes. But 
w hen they are more particu¬ 
larly intended for conserva¬ 
tories of an ornamental 
character, then there is no 
objection to those of an orna¬ 
mental design. Galvanised 
wire-baskets will be found 
the most enduring, and 
should not be made of too 
light a gauge. Due precau¬ 
tion must be taken to see 
that the chains by which 
they are suspended are suffi¬ 
ciently strong. In large- 
sized baskets five chains 
ure innch better than 
three. Those w-ho have 
not hitherto given much 
attention to Ferns for hang¬ 
ing-baskets may advantage¬ 
ously do so to a considerable 
extent when they have the 
room at disposal. In lofty 
houses, with a large quantity 
of roof room, they are of 
particular value, and assist 
greatly in giving such struc¬ 
tures a better-furnished ap¬ 
pearance. For such positions 
those with long pendent fronds are the better 
ones to choose. The month of March is 
about the best time to make a start with 
basket Ferns or to overhaul those already in bas¬ 
kets. It is astonishing what rapid progress is 
made by Ferns when grown in baskets as com¬ 
pared with those in pots, and as regards the effect 
produced, in nearly every instance it is favour¬ 
able to the basket mode of culture, particularly 
with those kinds which develop long, arching 
fronds ; these, when the plants are in pots, often¬ 
times get injured at the extremities of the fronds. 
The baskets should be carefully prepared with 
good soil of a rather tough but fibrous character 
around the aides and upon the bottom. This I 
prefer to consist of peat and loam in about equal 
proportions, with some Sphagnum Moss. When 
too much peat is used, should it perchance get 
overdry, there is a difficulty in thoroughly 
moistening it again without dipping the basket; 
the loam and Moss will have a corrective ten¬ 
dency in this respect. After the aides have been 
built up, then the plant or plants can be put 
into the centre ; it is not advisable in uny case 
to attempt to work any through the sides. Such 
as are disposed to grow there will find the spot 
of their own accord later on. A good amount of 
room is required for watering ; the ball of 
the Feru should, thereto^ be kept rafAer low. 
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well also in baskets. Asplcnium longissimum 
w hen well grown will produce fronds more than 
6 feet in length j thiB is one of the best of its 
class. Cheilanthes hirta Ellisiana is better 
grown in a basket than in a pot, with less dan¬ 
ger of injury to its fronds ; this is a lovely Fern 
when Been in good condition. Davallia bullatn 
is fine for medium-sized baskets. D. fijiensis 
and D. f. major are both good sorts. D. Moore- 
ana makes a grand basket Fern, and so does 
D. polyantha, and of newer introductions 
D. tenuifolia Veitchiana is one of the most ele¬ 
gant kinds in cultivation. Gymnogramma 
schizophylla gloriosa is a splendid kind for 
basket culture, better even than for pots. For 
the temperate house, A. amabile, already men¬ 
tioned, A. asaimile, A. cuneatum, A. gracilli- 
mum, and A. Williamsi are all fine for baskets. 
Cheilanthes elegans I have often found to grow 
better in baskets in a rather dry atmosphere than 
in pots. Davallia elegans is one of the prettiest : 
I). Tyerinani, quite distinct w'ith its glaucous 
fronds ; D. tenuifolia and D. pyxidata are also 
good basket Ferns. Goniophlebium sub- 
auriculatum is one of the finest of all Feins 
for large baskets. Hypolepis distune is sel¬ 
dom seen in cultivation, l>ut it is, never¬ 
theless, a beautiful kind for either boskets 
or pots. Lygodium scandens can be accom¬ 
modated to baskets, as it is used to trailing upon 
t rellises when in a pot. Nephrolepis davallioides 
furcans makes a fine plant for this purpose, so 
does N. tuberosa. Platycerium alcicornc is an 
enduring Fern in any position. For a cool-house 
there are Adiantum Capillus-Veneris magni- 
ficum, A. decorum, and A. venustum, all three 
being capital kinds for the purpose. Asplenium 
flaccidum is a most hardy variety, and longer in 
the fronds than A. bulbiferum, which is also a 
good basket kind. Davallia canariensis I have 
n«-en far better in baskets than in pots. D. 
Maricsi is a beaut iful small grow ing kind, better 
suited for small baskets than most Ferns. 
Niphobolus lingua is a good lasting Fern. With 
••are most-of the kinds suited to a temperate 
house will do in a greenhouse, especially during 
the summer months. It is not advisable in 
either case to let them be too much exposed to 
sunshine; some shading should be provided, 
otherwise there is greater risk of injury with 
more attention required for watering also. 
When well hardened off, small baskets of such 
as Davallia Mariesi could be suspended in a 
window for a few' w'eeks during the summer 
season. I have found the frondB of Adiantum 
grown in baskets to be more enduring in a 
cut state than those taken from pot plants. This 
is no doubt caused by the additional exposure 
through the extra amount of air in circulation 
around the plant. J. 


118G. — Propagation of window- 
plants. —“ Edina ,T cau construct a very simple 
propagator by fitting an oval wooden tub into 
an oval tin bath with slightly sloping sides, so 
that the tub only goes about 3 inches or 4 inches 
into the bath. But they must fit exactly, and 
a padding of list round the lower edge of the 
tub will make it more air-tight. The bath, of 
course, will be filled w ith hot water, anil should 
stand on iron trestles, with a good strong lamp 
below it, which must be filled and trimmed 
regularly. The tub may be half-filled with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss. Leaf-mould W'ould 
not answer so well, and would soon become a moss 
of mud at the bottom. What is needed 
is a receptacle for moisture which yet will 
not clog the pots nor prevent the passage of 
water through the draiuage, for, if this took 
place, the cuttings would inevitably rot. 
The best glass top to the propagator may be had 
by getting one of the nice hand-lights now sold, 
which can be ventilated at the top and opened 
thoroughly by letting down one side when 
necessary to change the pots. But a cover of 
wood should fit over the tub, and an aperture 
made in it so as to fill up, in this way, any 
crevices between the glass top and the tub, or 
the warmth would escape at tne sides. A ther¬ 
mometer (one of those made without wood) 
may be kept in a small hole at the side of this 
cover, bo that the heat of the Cocoa-nut-fibre 
(or Moss) may be tested without opening the 
propagator at any time. If the tub is a foot 
nigh a plain, oblong bit of glass (or, pre¬ 
ferably, two shorter pieces) will do for the 
top, as seedlings and cuttings prefer to 
be shaded, and \ j can ca8 ^y be 
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arranged by shifting these as desirable. 
The glass at the top, whatever it be, must be 
wiped dry every morning, as it would not do to 
allow the moisture to drop again upon the young 
plants, and luke-warm water must be supplied. 
No sort of debris, even a falling leaf, must 
be allowed in the propagator, as mildew, if it 
should set in, would be disastrous. The great 
difficulty for a window-gardener who uses a 
heated propagator, which is, in reality, a tiny 
hot-house, is to harden off the young plants 
safely. When taken out of it into the harsh, dry 
air of a room they are apt to receive such a 
severe check as to cause their death. The best 
plan for hardening is to put them, when taken 
out of the heated propagator, into a box just 
deep enough to hold them, in a kitchen window 
. in winter, or a sunny bedroom window in 
summer, and cover this box, which should 
have a layer of fine ashes at the bottom, 
with several pieces of glass—if broken bits 
it is just as well—which can be gradually 
moved and shifted about, until they are one by 
one taken away, and the little plants are thus 
gradually inured to the open air. But the 
ashes at the bottom must be kept damp, even 
when the gloss is taken away, as the moisture 
arising from them will help the young plants 
greatly. In fact, with such a box as this 
a heated propagator is unnecessary, except 
for hot-house things; the warm temperature 
of a kitchen, or any window in summer, 
will give quite enough heat to strike any ordi¬ 
nary cuttings—if combined with a damp atmos¬ 
phere—or to bring up the seeds of most plants 
which would afterwards thrive in a window. 
And “ Edina ” might try this simple plan first, 
and add a propagator for early spring work if 
necessary. Ferns, Lycopodiums, and any 
recently repotted plants enjoy a little time in 
this shady, damp atmosphere, and it should 
be available in every place where plants are 
grown.—J. L. R. 

1170. — Ventilation for window 
plants. —Window plants suffer usually from 
want of air, and at this time of year they can 
scarcely have too much. At the same time, it 
is well to avoid draught, and the ventilation 
should be mostly from the top. Therefore, the 
upper sash may be open night and day with 
advantage (while there is no chance of frost), 
and the door of the room can then be open in 
hot weather without creating a sharp draught, 
which might cause delicate blossoms, such as 
Tuberous Begonias, to fall off before they open 
fully, and would be very injurious to Ferns. If 
the plants grown are not delicate kinds, how¬ 
ever, the window may be opened both top and 
bottom as much as preferred ; but the top iB 
always the most valuable ventilation, as not 
air rises, and carries away the damp which 
would otherwise fall again and cause mildew.— 

I. L. R. 

1254. — Destroying wlreworms. — I 

have not tried the plan of sowing Mustard-seed 
on the land for the purpose of destroying wire- 
worms, because I am glad to say I am not 
troubled with them. I know a nurseryman 
who has great faith in the remedy ; at any rate, 
he has faith enough in it to sow all the ground 
he can spare towards the end of the summer 
with Mustard-seed, and as soon as the plants 
come into flower he has it dug in. My friend 
does not actually say that it will get rid 
of the insects, but he is quite certain that it 
prevents their increase — in fact, he feels 
sure they are not so numerous as they were.— 

J. C. C. 

- Mustard-seed would have no effect on 

wireworms; but after an infested crop in field 
culture it has been found useful to grow a crop 
of Mustard, as the wireworms will not touch it, 
and there being nothing else for them to eat 
they are starved. Some very exhaustive experi¬ 
ments have lately been made in America on 
these insects, the result of which was to show 
that no applications to the soil which were not 
injurious to plants had practically any effect on 
the wireworms. Strewing small pieces of Rape- 
cake over the ground is to some extent useful. 
The wireworms are very fond of it, and it 
attracts them from the crop. Small slices of 
Turnips, Carrots, &c., buried near plants are 
useful traps, and a good watering with some 
strong liquid-manure is distasteful to the wire- 
worms, and helps the plants.—G. S. S. 


TRIBES AND SHRUBS. 

CYDONIAS. 

Amongst the whole range of flowering shrubs 
there are none more effective than the different 
varieties of Cydonia japonica, yet in few gardens 
are they made the most of. Even the original 
red variety, introduced early in the century, 
is more often than not seen attached to a wall, 
where, through insufficient sustenance and want 
of moisture at the roots, it is in a half-starved 
condition; whereas, if planted in a shrubbery- 
border, where it will not be smothered by trees 
or coarse-growing shrubs, which, in addition to 
overhanging it with their branches, starve it at 
the roots, it stands a far better chance of being 
seen in the best possible condition. The only 
advantage, if advantage there be, in its being 
trained to a wall is that in mild winters, when 
the flowers begin to open early, they sometimes 
escape being cut off by frost through the protec¬ 
tion which the wail affords. But, as against 
any gain in this direction, especially when the 
plant is grown on a wall having a southern 
aspect, the influence of the wall brings the 
flowers on earlier than they would come in the 
open, and in this way they are far more liable 
to suffer from frost. Amongst the red or scarlet 
forms of the plant there are several varieties 
sufficiently distinct in colour to give an effec¬ 
tive contrast. C. atropurpurea, C. coccinea, 
and C. rosea vary considerably in their shades 
of colour. C. nivalis is much the purest of the 
whites, though C. alba is worth a place, its 
ivory-coloured flowers being distinct from those 
of C. nivalis. C. Manlei is a weaker and smaller¬ 
growing plant than the kinds already mentioned, 
differing somewhat in the character of the growth. 
The flowers are a lovely shade of scarlet, and 
are produced in the greatest profusion whilst 
the plants are yet quite small. After the bloom 
of this variety is gone the fruit, which it bears 
in quantity, gives the plant an interesting ap¬ 
pearance. The 

Right position for these plants is in the front 
of the second row from the front of a shrubbery 
border. They are comparatively slow growers, 
so that they do not encroach upon other things 
if the planting is not overdone to begin with. 
All the varieties of these Cydonias are more or 
less inclined to a prostrate form of growth ; for 
this reason an iron stake should be put to each 
plant at the time of planting, to which the 
branches should be tied, not so closely as to give 
a formal appearance, but to secure them in a 
position to form a cylindrical bush. The stakes 
should consist of f inch round iron, about 6 feet 
in length, so as to admit of their being driven 
2 feet into the ground, leaving 4 feet above, 
which is quite enough. They should be well 
painted before being used. I have tried stakes 
made of heart of Oak and of iron for this purpose, 
and find the iron much the better, on the score 
of the lengthened time it lasts, for even if the 
most durable wood is used, and thick enough to 
last some years, still it decays before the plants 
have sufficient solidity to support themselves, 
and thick stakes have a clumsy appearance. 
No pruning or trimming should be attempted, 
further than shortening any branches that take 
an undue lead after the plants have extended 
above the support. Like most other things, 
Cydonias are fond of good soil, and make 
much more progress in it than in poor ground. 
Rotten manure is a great help to them in the 
early stages of their growth, as it enables them 
to attain an effective size in comparatively little 
time. So naturally free are these Cydonias in 
blooming, that there is no danger of their 
making overstrong flowerless wood. Where the 
planting is done so as to distribute the different 
varieties aright in their respective colours, there 
are few things in the garden that produce so 
telling an effect, particularly in seasons when 
long-continued cold weather retards the bloom¬ 
ing. 


in the autumn, plant Holly every 6 yards, well 
stirring the ground and putting in some dung 
to give the plants a start. They will soon fill 
up the bottom, and in time will form an orna¬ 
mental fence.-—J. C., Byjleet. 

BIRCH AS A SCREEN TREE. 

We get a very varied collection of trees recom¬ 
mended for screen planting, but I do not see 
enough said about the Birch. There are plenty 
who go in for Evergreens and also for such free- 
growing trees as the Poplar. There are many 
qualifications possessed by the Birch which none 
of these have. In situations where screens or 
wind-breaks are wanted, it is clear that a very 
important consideration is to have a tree which 
is not liable to be torn about by the winds. 
Another thing is to have one which by its habit 
will afford protection down to the ground level. 
The commonest classes of trees which grow on 
a single stem are deficient in this respect, as 
there are very few which are feathered to the 
ground. The Birch, springing up, as it does, 
more in bush form with several stems from a 
stool, will very soon fill up space admirably, as 
if planted in belts some three rows deep and 
arranged in a zig-zag manner, the openings be¬ 
tween the stools in the front row will be filled 
by the base of the tree in the second. This, of 
course, would apply to a great extent to all 
trees which have a bushy habit, but especially so 
to the Birch. Perhaps the greatest recommenda¬ 
tion of the Birch is the beauty of its stems after 
a few years’ growth. When, as I have said, 
the trees are arranged in belts two or three deep, 
the effect of the silver bark, as the stems incline 
at all angles, and the ramification of the smaller 
branches can hardly be equalled. This applies 
to the winter aspect, but it is increased tenfold 
by the foliage during the summer. Another 
point about the Birch is that it does not grow to 
a very great height, and the stems do not reach 
a large size. In certain classes of 

Screen-planting it may be quite in character 
to employ trees which grow to towering 
heights and large sizes; but this is only for 
comparatively distant effects. For planting near 
to residences such trees would be highly objec¬ 
tionable, as the portion of the tree which 
should really form the screen is away up in 
the air where it is not wanted, and there is the 
very appreciable danger of the whole thing 
being blown across the house, with the 
chance of destroying property, and perhaps 
life. With a tree like the Birch neither of these 
disadvantages exists, as the wind-break is where 
it is wanted— i.e., near the ground, and the 
trees are so small, relatively, that there is 
very little risk incurred even if they are 
planted near enough to buildings to fall upon 
them if blown over. In fact, I look upon the 
Birch as of great value to planters who have 
limited spaces to deal with and soils very 
diverse. There is no doubt that the Birch, like 
the Alder, will grow faster and to a larger size 
upon moderately moist sites, but it does not 
refuse to make progress in places the very re¬ 
verse. In these remarks the term screen has 
been principally adopted in the sense of wind¬ 
break, and the value of Birch in this respect 
considered, but what is true of this part of the 
subject is true of it as a screen to shut out 
blotches in the landscape or to render lawns or 
premises more private. It is, perhaps, already 
used more in this direction than in the other, 
but it is equally suitable for both. The circum¬ 
stances of its being devoid of leaves during the 
winter is from any point of view of little im¬ 
portance, and from some points it is a factor in 
its favour. It cannot be denied that, however 
grateful the green may be in the dull months, 
there is a certain monotony in the constant 
presence of foliage, but in the case of the Birch 
there is, as the seasons roll on, a never-ceasing 
succession of effect. J- 


T. 
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1175.— Improving 1 a Thorn-hedge.— 

It may be cut down to any desired height, but 
I should not do so before early in March next 
year. It will grow very strongly from the old 
wood, and will run up some 6 feet in three or 
four seasons, so that you may judge how long 
protection from cattle would be needful. If 
the hedge were mine I should not cut it down 
lower than 6 feet from the ground, and should, 


1207.— Pruning flowering trees.— Lilacs, Drat- 
zias, and Weigelas may be cut into shape after flowering 
by taking out the long straggling branches, leaving those 
of moderate growth unpruned. Azaleas and Mezereons 
will not require much pruning, as their growth is more 
compact and regular.—E. H. 

- If pruning-knives weresheathed, it would 

be a great deal better for many trees and shrubs, 
and we should have opportunities to see them 
more frequently in all their natural grace and 
beauty. The trees and shrubs in most of our public 
gardens and parks are good examples of what 
Original from 
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not to do. Azaleas and Mezereous can never want 
pruning, and as regards Lilacs, Deutzias, and 
Weigelas, no systematic pruning is required, 
but good may sometimes be done, especially in 
the case of the last two subjects mentioned, by 
cutting out old wood that has flowered, to 
encourage the growth of vigorous shoots from 
the base of the bush. But judgment is required, 
and this is only the outcome of knowledge 
and experience. It is better to let them alone 
altogether than spoil them for want of knowing 
better.—A. H. 

1 1G8.— Making a Holly-hedge —From 
the middle of September to mid October is the 
best time to plant Holly, as the plants get hold 
of the ground by winter, and are not then likely 
to suffer from dry weather in the spring. Holly 
will grow in almost any soil, but best in that 
which does not hold the water too much 
winter. For this reason in heavy soils it 
cu8tomary to plant on a bank some 2 feet above 
the surface, thus ensuring good drainage. This, 
however, is not absolutely necessary. The 
ground must be trenched 2 feet or more deep, 
working in plenty of manure, as unless the plants 
get abundance of food they will grow very slowlv. 
—J. C., Byjleet. * * 

1219.— Trimming Chestnut-trees. - It is not 
9tated what the Chestnuts are, whether Horse or 
Spanish ; the latter will bear trimming better than the 
former, though both may be trimmed if necessary. The 
I.ime makes a better subject for trimming than either of 
the Chestnuts. The trimming may be done at anv time 
after the leaves fall before the sap rises.—E. II. 


FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. 

W hat are the best flowers to grow for profit ? 
This question often occurs in Gardening, but 
without knowing the locality, it would be 
impossible to give anything like a correct answer 
for the following reasons—because in some places 
there is a special demand for one kind of flowers, 
while in another locality there is only the 
general demand for any ordinary flowers suitable 
for house or personal adornment. In most 
places, or at least in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, there is always a market for the 
following:— 

China Asters of all the principal sections 
of this popular flower, but especially the large 
flowered Victoria Asters, which are grown in 
great quantities, both for cut flowers and 
especially for lifting when in bloom, and 
planting in pots or boxes, as they lift with good 
roots, and do not suffer from removal like many 
plants do. The great thing with these, is to get 
a good strain of seed, sow in boxes of light soil 
in a greenhouse in March, and plant the seed 
lings out in May in good soil, 1 foot apart each 
way. 

Carnations and Cloves are very popular as 
cut flowers, and for supplying these, large beds 
of separate kinds are grown. The beds should 
each be about 5 feet wide with four rows of 

f dants, for the convenience of gathering the 
dooms, and I find that the self colours, such as 
pure white, scarlet, or the dark Crimson Clove, 
always find a ready sale. A fresh stock of 
young plants should be raised every year to 
fill up gaps, as during some winters the losses of 
old plants are very heavy, while young plants 
generally survive. 

Chrysanthemums have of late years come in 
for a special amount of attention, and during 
the autumn and early winter months enormous 
quantities of the flowers are sold. To get the 
finest blooms young plants are grown on 
single stems, disbudded, and treated as if to 
produce flowers for exhibition, and they are 
placed under glass some time before the flowers 
open. For ordinary blooms, however, they are 
grown as bushes in the open ground, and not 
disbudded, the flowers being cut in large sprays 
and tied in bunches for market. Old plants 
that have been grown for one year in pots answer 
well for this purpose, when planted out in 
spring and allowed to grow on quite naturally. 

Dahlias arc not in such high favour as they 
were a few years back, but still some of the 
kinds are very useful as cut flowers, notably the 
Cactus, the small-flowered Fancy and I’ompon 
varieties, and the Singles. They should be 
planted out as early as possible in May, so as to 
get them in full bloom in July, as they are 
flowers that withstand heat when in a cut state 
better than those of a more fragile character, 
and are therefore better adapted for general 
floral decorations on a large gqale. 

Digitized by 


Lily of the Valley. — This is such a 
universal favourite that it cannot fail to be 
profitable, whether one cultivates the roots to 
force under glass, to bloom in the open ground, 
or to sell the crowns for other people to manage. 
The production of good crowns for forcing 


needs a different course of treatment from that 
required for those simply grown for blooming in 
the open ground, as for this latter purpose beds 
that are quite full of crowns are the best, but 
for producing these large plump crowns such as 
one gets from abroad, they must be planted out 
in good soil, with each crown a few inches 
apart, so that they may have space to develop 
large leaves, the forerunner of large, well- 
ripened crowns, that will produce bold flowers 
with stout footstalks (see illustration). 

Lavender. —This is one of the oldest and 
still most popular of scented flowers, and in 
some parts of the kingdom where the distilling 
of perfumes is carried on Lavender proves 
a profitable crop to grow and sell in bulk 
for distilling. In all populous places also there 
is a ready sale for bunches of Lavender, and one 
can send it to market, or sell it in beds to 
hawkers, who cut it and retail it in bunches. 
It grows freely in light or stony soil, a good bed 
lasting for several years without renewal. 

Lilies are rather capricious in their behaviour 
in different soils, but where they flourish well, 
as they do on the light, dry soil of the South 



Peas (Sweet) are now largely grown for 
market and usually in distinct colours, such as 
white and scarlet, and also a variety of inter¬ 
mediate shades. They are grown in rows, and 
staked like ordinary garden edible Peas. To 
get very early blooms, the seed is sown in 
autumn, and the plants are carefully protected 
through the winter months, and then few 
flowers are more prolific. 

Roses of all sorts and kinds are grown well, 
and very largely too, for market, the roofs of 
glass-houses being often devoted to Marcchal 
Nicl, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, and other 
delicate kinds. They are also grown in pots, 
whereby a supply is kept up nearly the whole 
year round. Out-of-door beds of Dwarf Roses 
are extensively grown, the Hybrid Perpetuals 
forming the main feature at this time of year. 

Violets are very safe flowers to grow in 
qnantity, either in frames or the open air, the 
Single Blue, such as the Czar, being the most 
reliable for open-air culture. They are planted 
out in beds about 4 feet wide in April, and 
only stand for one year, as they are then not 
only much more floriferous, but they blossom 
earlier in the season, and that is a great gain in 
open - air culture. For frames the tender 
Neapolitan, Marie Louise, and Comte Brazza 
are the best, as the flowers of these realise 
higher prices. 

Wallflowers are grown for bunches of 
bloom to send to market in early spring. To 
produce flowers of the darkest red and the 
clearest yellow is the great aim of the culti¬ 
vators. James Groom, Gosport. 


gle 


Cut flowers and leaves of Lily-of-the-Valley. 


Coast of England, few flowers repay good cul¬ 
ture better. Of all the sorts I have tried, none 
is so profitable as the old pure white Lilium 
candidum. I grow this Lily in beds, where the 
plants get partial shade and shelter from gales 
of wind by fruit-trees. I transplant them in 
August soon after the blooms have been cut, and 
single crowns will in three or four years increase 
to large clumps that will crowd each other quite 
out of the ground, and for this reason I do not 
fork the soil in the bed after they are once 
planted ; but I top-dress in winter with old 
potting-soil, road-scrapings, &c., which feeds 
the surface-roots, on which Lilies in particular 
depend for their sustenance. 

Narcissi in many varieties are amongst the 
most profitable of market flowers, although 
they are so largely imported. If anyone has 
good fresh blooms, which can be cut to order, 
they will pay well. I grow beds of each kind 
between rows of dwarf fruit-trees, and they 
have ripened off their foliage and gone to rest 
before 1 need to tread on the soil for gathering 
the fruit or pruning the trees. 

P.eonies have, during the past few years, 
been greatly improved by the importation of 
Continental varieties that flower much later 
and extend the season considerably. The blooms 
of these last-mentioned Pieonies are not only of 
softer and more pleasing hues of colour than 
the older varieties, but the petals are more 
loosely set and fringed, making the blooms 
much more suitable for decoration. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Eriostemons. 

Amongst the New Holland plants that for some 
years after their introduction were often met 
with in greenhouses may be named the Erio¬ 
stemons. These shrubs even when not in flower 
ire always effective, their dense clothing of 
leaves, somewhat larger than those of a good 
many of the species that come from the same 
region, rendering the plants .attractive. When 
well managed they come literally smothered 
with bloom, their star-shaped flowers being 
produced at the base of almost every leaf of the 
preceding season’s growth. They naturally take 
a more erect, somewhat rounded conical form than 
the majority of hard-wooded kinds. Hence they 
afford an agreeable contrast to the lower grow 
ing, more spreading species. They are moderately 
quick growers, making 6 inches or 8 inches of 
new wood annually, and as little or no cutting 
back is necessary they soon attain a handsome 
size. The flowers are mostly white, tinted with 
pink in some of the species on the outside of the 
petals ; this much improves the appearance of 
the plants when half the bloom is expanded, the 
pure white inner surface of the petals con 
trasting nicely with the external colouring of 
the partially developed buds. Eriostemons 
used to be favourite subjects with the 
growers of hard-wooded exhibition plants, 
for though not carrying the weight with 
many judges that is attached to some of the 
smaller kinds of hard-wooded subjects, on 
account of their being much more easily grown, 
still when well done and they have attained 
something like their normal size, they are 
always able to hold their own in a represents 
tive group. The fact of their being 

Easily managed, long-lived, and much less 
liable to get out of condition than many hard 
wooded kinds is an advantage rather than other¬ 
wise at the present day when the majority of 
gardeners seem to confine their practice to little 
beyond the most common-place things, that do 
not resent neglect or indifferent treatment in the 
way that the best of the hard-woded section do. 
An additional advantage in the cultivation of 
Eriostemons is that the leaves are not liable to 
the attacks of mildew, and suffer little from the 
smaller insect pests, such as thrips and red- 
spider, so that with anything like fair treat 
ment the specimens may be grown for a score of 
years without their showing about the base 
any of the bare, naked branches which are so 
objectionable in the eyes not alone of plant 
growers, but of everyone who can appreciate 
plants that are vigorous and well furnished 
from bottom to top. In selecting young stock 

unginarfrom 
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to begin with, plants should be chosen that 
have in their infancy been stopped within 
6 inches of the collar, so as to be furnished with 
a sufficient number of side branches. Erioste- 
mons are strong rooters, and to get them on 
they require more pot-room than weaker-habited 
kinds. On no account should they be allowed 
to get pot-bound whilst the plants are young, 
as this checks the growth to an extent that has 
an injurious effect on the free development of 
the specimens afterwards. Wintered in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, they flower in 
April or May, according to the more or less solar 
heat of the spring. They may be potted whilst 
young before blooming without its interfering 
with the flowering, provided the injurious, 
though common, practice of loosening the roots 
round the outside of the balls is not followed. 
In the case of large specimens it is better to pot 
after the blooming. It may be well here to state 
that Eriostemons produce seeds at almost every 
flower, and if allowed to form this severely taxes 
the energies of the plants and greatly interferes 
with the season’s growth. This being the case, 
directly the bloom nas fallen all the flower-stalks 
should be picked off before the seed-vessels have 
time to develop. After potting, a little shade 
for two or three weeks in the middle of the day 
is an advantage ; at other times they should be 
fully exposed to the sun. Eriostemons branch 
so freely of their own accord that, after being 
stopped once or twice in the way already men¬ 
tioned, little further in this direction is required, 
unless an overvigorous shoot happens to take 
an undue lead ; in such case it should be cut far 
enough back to give a fair balance to the shape 
of the plant. After 

The first potting, when the plants have 
reached the ordinary trade size, the lower 
branches should be tied well out and each 
secured to a stick inserted just within the rims 
of the pots; at the same time a stronger stick 
ought to be put to the leading stem. Beyond 
the limited amount of support mentioned, not 
much further in the shape of sticks and ties 
is either desirable or necessary, unless when 
the specimens get large they are required for 
exhibition. In this case, like most other plantB 
that have to be subjected to the shaking un¬ 
avoidable iu conveyance, the shoots must be 
secured to prevent chafing. Without this the 
unlucky grower will find when he gets to the 
place of exhibition that the greater portion of 
the flowers will be bruised and blackened. As 
time goes on, all that is necessary is to repot 
the plants annually, which will be needful for 
a time ; as they get larger they will do for two 
years without any increase of root room. When 
the specimens arrive at something approaching 
their full size, and are in pots, say 18 inches in 
diameter, they can be maintained in a full, 
healthy, vigorous condition for a number of 
years by the help of manurial stimulants either 
in the shape of ordinary manure-water or surface 
dressings of concentrated manure, of which 
Standen’s is much the safest and most effective. 
This manure should be used from the first 
potting after the plants are received from the 
nursery, as with its assistance they will make 
as much growth in one year as they would in 
two with no further stimulant than that natur¬ 
ally contained in the soil they are potted in. 
Eriostemons do better in peat than in loam ; not 
only do they grow better in it, but it gives the 
foliage a deeper hue, w'hich, independent of the 
more healthy character it imparts to the plants 
at all times, shows up the white flowers to 
better advantage. Sufficient sand should be 
mixed with the peat to ensure its permanent 
porosity. 

The drainage must also be sufficient, and be 
secured so that the water will not carry the 
soil down into it. During the growing season 
the soil may be kept a little more moist than 
would be safe with the finer-rooted, more 
delicate kinds. Whilst the plants are making 
their growth, they should be freely syringed 
once a day at the time the air is taken 
off. This should be done early enough in 
the afternoon to secure that humid genial 
condition of the atmosphere which tends so 
much to promote healthy growth. As already 
said, Eriostemons are such free bloomers that 
they will flower whilst quite small, but in most 
cases it is better to push on the growth rather 
than to encourage flowering till the plants are 
something like 15 inches or 18 inches through. 
When they have .reached this sizre they should 
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be stood out-of-doors in the open air from the 
middle of July until the end of September. 
For two or three weeks after turning out they 
should either be shaded in the ordinary way or 
placed at the north side of a tree, wall, or tall 
hedge that will shield them from the sun in the 
middle of the day, so as to gradually inure the 
young leaves to bear the solar rays. After this 
the more sun they get the better, as it tends 
to mature and ripen the wood, the effect of 
which is to greatly increase the amount of 
bloom. Before the time for housing the 
flowers will be set, and may then be seen 
about the size of pin-heads at the base of the 
leaves made during the season. Eriostemons 
will bear a moderate amount of forcing, by 
which means they can be had in flower about 
the end of winter. Used in this way they are 
effective objects for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration. The stronger shoots may also be 
cut, in which way they have a pretty appear¬ 
ance. For blooming early with a moderate 
amount of heat in the way named, they answer 
quite as well as many of the hardy shrubs that 
are so used to the exclusion of these and a good 
many other greenhouse plants in a way that 
would lead to the supposition that there was a 
dearth of the Latter; whereas the reverse is the 
case. Of the 

Different kinds in cultivation, the Oleander¬ 
leaved species (E. neriifolius) and the Box-leaved 
species are the largest and freest growers ; the 
former also has much the larger flowers, and is 
the most effective generally. E. intermedius 
has large flowers, but the plant does not become 
nearly so large, and branches more sparingly than 
the two other kinds named. E. linearifolius, 
as its name implies, has narrower linear leaves ; 
it is a free, dense-habited plant that forms a 
close, compact bush, and, like the others, it is a 
profuse bloomer. These four are the most 
desirable kinds. If only one species is grown, I 
should take E. neriifolius where the houses it is 
to decorate are roomy, and E. intermedius for 
small greenhouses. T. 


BEDDING LOBELIAS. 

Of varieties presumably we have plenty, but 
really the diversity is small in many cases. 
Practically all bedding Lobelias resolve them¬ 
selves into the speciosa or trailing type, the 
robust compacta form, and the very dwarf or 
erinus varieties. Generally, for all ordinary 
bedding purposes, the robust compacta forms, 
of which Emperor William is a good type, are 
the best. To secure a long season of these, how¬ 
ever, it is wise to cut the tops of the plants over 
once during the summer, as the later growth 
produces bloom in great abundance and den¬ 
sity, and a good colouring effect is ensured till 
late in the autumn. The trailing or speciosa 
forms are capital for ljasket decoration or for 
window-boxes. Close compact clusters of colour 
in these cases seem out of place, whilst free- 
flowering growth hanging from and covering 
up the sides or fronts of baskets, &c., is just 
what the dresser desires to secure. If the soil 
be holding or the baskets or boxes iu a fairly 
cool place and kept moist, these trailing varie¬ 
ties of the Lobelia bloom incessantly all through 
the summer and autumn. A capital variety 
of the blue colour is speciosa superba, the 
flowers being large and of a deep rich-blue 
tint. Speciosa alba is a very good trailing 
white variety, and is equally useful where it is 
desired to have white colour from Lobelias. 
The small flowered and dwarf compacta forms 
1 are of the erinus section, and pretty enough in 
their way, but they cannot be depended upon 
to produce good effects, especially should the 
weather be damp, as then the shoots come 
barren of bloom. This form seeds so sparingly, 
if indeed at all, that it can be relied upon to 
come truly only from propagated plants. 
The more robust compacta forms of the 
speciosa type seed fairly freely, and will, if the 
strain be carefully attended to, come very true 
from seed. Naturally, where the utmost pre¬ 
cision as to height and colour is required, it is 
desirable in all cases to trust entirely to propa¬ 
gated plants ; but still a good compacta strain 
comes from seed relatively so true as to evoke 
surprise. I have had several hundreds of plants 
from seed, all fitted to make lines or borderings 
in bedding arrangements, and showing remark¬ 
able identity of character. The production of 
Lobelias from seed annually largely, especially 


for seed-production, admits of the improvement 
of the strain materially, as if but one plant only 
be specially selected, marked, and finally cut 
over for seed, the entire stock of the following 
year will very largely partake of the improve¬ 
ment found in the parent plant. We do not 
want plants of diverse habit ; a really good 
robust-habited compacta is about as good as can 
be had. The flowers, too, may be thought large 
enough. The chief need for improvement is 
found in richness of colour, for the Lobelia blue 
varies materially, and the brighter the blue the 
greater is the effect. Very deep blues look 
well enough close, but lose in force when far 
removed from the eye. In the w r hite section, 
whilst speciosa alba gives a good trailing form, 
the new Snowdrift is one of the very best of the 
robust compact section, and White Queen is 
very good of the more refined-habited forms. 
Snowdrift is a sort of White Emperor William, 
and will probably make, for White Lobelias, a 
popular variety. A. 


1214.— Growing Tuberoses.— Tuberoses 
do best with a little heat, but they will grow 
and flower in a greenhouse in summer. Where 
there is not a heated house for them, it is a good 
plan to provide a hot-bed, and when the first 
excessive heat has subsided the pots containing 
the tubers should be plunged in the hot-bed. 
It is a tall-growing plant, and when the top comes 
in contact with the glass-lights should be 
removed to the greenhouse. Syringe the plants 
freely in hot weather to destroy red-spider, 
which does much damage to the leaves, and sadly 
cripples the plant, if it is not kept off or 
destroyed.—J. D. E. 

-African bulbs are imported in October, 

and the American varieties, including Pearl, 
during December and January. As soon as the 
bulbs can be obtained place three in a 48-sized 
pot, containing a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, and plunge into bottom-heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. Tuberoses cannot be grown 
properly without heat. If a succession is re¬ 
quired, they should be potted up at intervals of 
a fortnight.— F. Silsbey. 

1212 .— Violets in frames.— These re¬ 
quire special preparatory treatment. Young 
selected plants, obtained either by division or 
by layering the side-shoots, should be planted 
1 foot apart in April in an open situation, where 
the land has been heavily dressed with old hot¬ 
bed manure. Where leaves have been largely 
used, charred garden-refuse forms a good dress¬ 
ing. Keep clean through the summer, and 
water if necessary, and transfer to the frames 
in September. The hardy Violets of the Rus¬ 
sian type will do without any extra warmth be- 
yond what the glass affords; but most of the 
other Violets will do better if there is a little 
bottom-heat in the bed. If an old Melon or 
Cucumber-frame is turned over, and a little 
warm manure worked in in the bottom, just to 

ut a little life into the mass, the Violets will 

o all the better, especially if the winter should 
be cold. Abundant ventilation is most impor¬ 
tant, even to the removal of the lights on mild 
days in autumn.—E. H. 

1225. — Malmaison Carnations.— I ob¬ 
tain plants of this Carnation in two ways—by 
cuttings and by layering. The cuttings give 
the best plants ; but it is much more trouble to 
obtain them. The smaller side-growths strike 
best as cuttings. Plant them in well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, and cover them with close 
Mil or hand-glasses. When the plants pass out 
of bloom the stouter growths near their 
base should be layered by placing some fresh 
sandy soil round the stem of the plants, and 
pegging them down into it after cutting them 
through at a joint. Cuttings may be put in at 
any time of the year, whenever they can be 
obtained. If it is not intended to propagate a 
large number of plants, the old ones may be 
grown on a second year in pots; but when all 
the cuttings and layers are taken off nothing 
remains, and the old shoots are destroyed.— 
J. D. E. 

1183.— Repotting Chinese Primulas. 
—Your plants have been wrongly treated, and 
I fear that they will give little or no bloom in 
winter. They have come prematurely into 
flower through not having had the rest tnat old 
plants must get. Another season keep them 
in the greenhouse till August, in the full sun, 
only watering when dry, and never in any way 
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wetting the foliage. Early in August shake 
away some of the old soil, repot, and encourage 
them to grow. This is the only way by which 
Primulas can be got to bloom the second year 
in winter. 1 strongly advise your getting some 
young plants at once, or you will have but little 
bloom when required.—J. C., Byjletl. 


SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
character of the blossoms of this climber from 
the Argentine Republic. The blooms are funnel- 
shaped, more of an ivory-white than pure-white, 
and with a fragrance that is at once character 
istic and distinct. It is peculiarly aromatic and 
nutty, not sickly like that of the Stephanotis 
and Tuberose ; and we seem here to have a 
dangerous rival to the Stephanotis, beautiful as 
that climber is, as it is just as free in growth, 
making shoots of great length in a single season 
and bearing clusters of from eight to ten flowers. 
There is one drawback, and that is the un¬ 
pleasant odour of the leaves when bruised ; the 
abundance of reddish-brown hairs also does not 
add to its beauty, in our opinion. But its 
advantages outweigh its disadvantages, and it 
seems to be only a matter of time 
for it to become a general 
favourite. Although often de¬ 
scribed as a greenhouse plant, it 
requires an intermediate tempe¬ 
rature to bring out its full cha¬ 
racter, and when seen in perfec¬ 
tion its elegance and informality 
render it attractive, while all 
appreciate the nutty fragrance of 
its Stephanotis-like flowers. 


ture. The soil most suitable is a mixture of 
fibrous peat, light loam, good leaf-mould, well- 
decayed manure, and silver sand in equal parts. 
This may seem rather elaborate, but it is 
necessary if you want to grow it well. It 
should have a good moist heat, and care must 
be taken to keep down red-spider and thrips ; 
weak liquid-manure occasionally applied will be 
of great assistance to it. Gloriosa superba 
should be trained up the rafters or upon a 
trellis as it grows, or the tendrils with which 
each leaf is furnished will become so firmly 
fixed to other plants that it will be im¬ 
possible to remove them without injury. It, 
no doubt, will flower when the roots get well 
round the sides of the pot. After flowering, and 
when the bulbs are quite mature, the pot should 
be stored away in a cool, dry place, and the 
tubers allowed to rest until they are required 
the following season. It is a native of the East 
Indies.—F. Silsbky. 

1250. Mildewed Petunias. Probably 
the shade of the Tomatoes, combined with the 
warmth, and perhaps moist atmosphere as well, 

are accountable for the attack of mildew. 
Petunias like a light and airy house or position, 


597.— An unlieated green¬ 
house. —“ Mungo ” does not say 
in what part of the country his 
greenhouse is situated. Here in 
the south of England (Portsmouth) 

“ Geraniums ” and many plants 
that are not hardy will go through 
our ordinary winters in an un¬ 
heated glass structure. But the 
winter of 1890-91 was not an ordin¬ 
ary one, and it made sad havoc of 
plants in many an unheated house 
in this locality. It did not destroy 
the Indian Azaleas, and it was 
found that PrimulaB would stand 
many degrees of frost. In one 
instance a quantity of “ Gera¬ 
niums ” were saved by sheets of 
newspapers placed over them. A 
good show can be made of hardy 
plants, which can be got to bloom 
abont a month before they are in 
flower out-of-doors. The follow¬ 
ing will be found to answer well 
if potted in the fall of the year : 

Wallflowers, Silenes, Forget-me- 
Nots, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 

Canterbury Bells, East Lothian 
Stocks, and Pansies. Shrubby Calceolarias potted 
up from out-of-doors in the autumn will make a 
fine show early in the season. Herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias will most likely do well if paper is 
thrown over them at the approach of frost. 
Hyacinths will do well in an unheated structure. 
Deutzia gracilis and Dielytra spectabilis are 
hardy, and I must not forget to mention Roses 
in pots.—L. C. K. 

Treatment of Gloriosa superba —The 

t lants now growing should produce flowera in a few weeks. 

Then they pass out of bloom the plants will mature their 
growths and tubers for next year, and the stems will die 
quite down. They will not start a^ain until March or 
April, the soil beintr kept quite dry until that time. It is 
a hot-house plant and i, r rowa freely, but is very liable to 
attacks from thrips.—J. D. E. 

-Your plant ought to be in flower now 

or shortly. You must keep it in a fairly warm 
house at all times. As soon as the leaves turn 
yellow after flowering gradually withhold water, 
and keep the bulbs quite dry in the soil in which 
they are growing, it is best to lay the pots on 
their aideH on the floor of the house during the 
winter. In March shake the bulbs out of the 
old soil and repot in fresh, using a compost of 
loam and leaf-soil in equal parts, with some sand 
added; but give very little water until the 
young shoots appear. —J. C. C. 

- This showy climber, which is easily 

managed, should be groww^n a stove tempera- 
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Flowera of Schubertia grandiflora. 

with very little shade, and a rather dir atmos- 
phere, while they do not need any artificial heat 
from June till October, except, perhaps, in very 
cool, wet weather. Dust the plants with flowers 
of sulphur, and give more light and air.— 
B. C. R. 

- You had better throw the old strain away before 

the mildew reaches the new ones.—.1. C. 0. 

1237.— Watering Maiden hair Pern —It does 
no harm to sprinkle the fronds occasionally, hut it does 
not do much tfood; it is a mistake to allow the water to 
remain in the saucer. Water should be applied before the 
soil irets too dry. How often a plant, should be watered It 
is dillicult to say without seeing it; perhaps daily, perhaps 
once in two days.—.1. lb E. 

1239.— Plants for a town greenhouse. 

—1 presume the house gets a fair share of sun¬ 
shine at all seasons. If so, you will find the 
following liat fulfil your requirements perfectly : 
In summer, Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and large-flower¬ 
ing Pelargoniums, Tuberous Begonias (including 
a few plants of the pretty B. Weltonienais, B. 
discolor, &c.), Petunias (both Double and Single), 
Shrubby Calceolarias, Lobelias (the strong- 
growing, drooping varieties are best for pots aud 
hanging-baskets), Fuchsias of vigorous growth, 
Campanula Barrelicri, Plumbago capensis, and 
Nicotiaua atiinis. If you want a climber, try 
a good Clematis, or Tropicolum Fireball will 
do well. In the autumn you may have Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums, Veronicas, and Vallota pur¬ 


purea. In winter the chief dependence should 
be placed on Single and Double Primulas 
(Chinese), with a few P. obconica, early Roman 
Hyacinths, Scillas, and other bulbs. And in 
spring, Dutch Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., with 
Spineas, Deutzias, Cinerarias, and Herbaceous 
Calceolarias.—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE LOBELIA COMPACTA. 

One of the most beautiful of dwarf edgings is 
the White Lobelia coinpacta, with very large 
flowers, but which does not appear to be very 
generally grown, or even known, but which, 
nevertheless, is a real gem. I have grown all 
the White Lobelias I could get from seed, but 
none of them can touch in habit or size of flower 
the Dwarf White compacta, which seeds very 
sparingly, and therefore continues to flower un¬ 
interruptedly the whole summer. I grow it 
from division of the roots, and always reserve a 
few boxes of plants at bedding-out time for 
stock. These are set out in any moderately open 
place until August, when they are cut down 
pretty close to the ground, and by the middle of 
September they will have pushed out little tufts 
of green shoots ; they are then shaken out, pulled 
into pieces, and replanted again in boxes, and set 
in the open air until October, when they arc put 
into cola frames that are kept freely ventilated ; 
in fact, they are treated nearly the same as 
Yellow Calceolarias, for Lobelias are by no 
means tender, and dislike fire-heat as much as 
any plant grown. Should the winter prove 
very severe they are removed to heated houses ; 
but in ordinary seasons external coverings of 
mats and litter are quite enough to keep them 
safe. In February thev are again parted, aud 
it is surprising the number of plants that may 
be made from one good boxful of plants, as 
every tiny piece, if dibbled in, soon roots, and 
branches out into neat little tufts, and^ by May 
they may be set outside altogether. For form¬ 
ing edgings, or for carpet bedding, they are un¬ 
rivalled, for if planted fairly close together they 
will, when in bloom, form an unbroken mass of 
the purest white, that with a minimum of atten¬ 
tion will last for months in beautiful condition. 

J. G., Hants. 


1228.— Pansies after blooming.— Cut 

oft and strike the ends of your shoots ; they 
will form roots almost immediately at this sea¬ 
son, and, if there are any short central growths, 
cut away all the straggling shoots ; if not, cut 
them back to one or two joints, and as soon as 
growth recommences feed the plants with liquid- 
manure. This year Pansies have died otr in 
hundreds owing to the abundance of the maggot 
of the small crane-fly, which attacks the centre 
of the root; this produces weakness and yellow¬ 
ness in the leaves, and the affected Diant is then 
attacked at the collar by slugs, which eat it com¬ 
pletely off. In spite of this vermin many seeds 
are scattered, which soon replace the parent 
stock, so that I have a constantly increasing 
number of vigorous young plants which prolong 
the flowering season throughout the summer. 
How is it that “ C. B. Vandeleur” is not equally 
fortunate ?—A. G. Butler. 


1211.— Lobelia littoralis —This plant is 
now more often called Pratia angulata. It does 
not need a greenhouse at all, as it is quite hardy, 
and very free in growth and bloom in warm, 
well-drained soil. The place tor it is a sunny 
position unon the rockwork with a little spot to 
itself, or else it may be used as a carpet to some 
other choice but not over-rampant plant. I 
have a little colony now in flower, and it carets 
the ground among plants of Delphinium nudi- 
eaule anil Lychnis llaageana, these being thinly 
planted, it may be compared with the Fruiting 
Duckweed of our greenhouses (Nertcra depressa) 
in many respects. It creeps over the ground, 
hardly rising more than 1 inch above it, but 
makes a close mat of green. From this, and for 
several weeks in summer, peer forth the pretty 
little flowers ; they are pure-white, borne singly 
on Blender stalks, in size and shape l>eing like 
those of a Lobelia. If the plant is in a sunny 
spot the flowers are succeeded by berries about 
the size of a Pea, and of a bluish colour. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and an interesting and 
lovely little plant.—A. H. 

Original from 
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1247.— Transplanting Poppies.— The 

annual Poppies are among the worst of annuals 
for transplanting, and unless it is done while 
they are very small no success will attend the 
practice. Even the plants that grow then rarely 
are so fine m those that stand where they were 
sown. With seed so cheap I am surprised the 
querist should purchase plants. The seed sown 
and lightly raked into the surface where the 
plants are required would give abundance. Sow 
in autumn or very early spring, and give the 
plants plenty of room, and then Shirley Poppies 
will make bushes nearly a yard high and through. 
—A. H. 

- Poppies will not transplant, and to 

offer such for sale for that purpose is a highly 
oondemnable proceeding. I would advise 
“M. E. G.” tosowseedfor himself. I have alarge 
bed of Shirley Poppies just going out of bloom, 
and it may interest the querist if I say how I got 
them. At the distance of about a foot apart all 
over the bed I sowed a few seeds in a place, and 
just covered with fine, sifted soil. Over each 
lot I placed a 60-sized pot, which kept the sur¬ 
face moist till the seedlings began to show above 
the soil, when the pots were removed. This 
seed was sown in the middle of March. It is 
important to remove the pots as soon as the seed¬ 
lings appear, or the latter will be drawn and 
spoiled.—L. C. K. 

--It was a mistake to purchase plants of the 

Shirley or any other Annual Poppy. They do not 
bear transplanting well, even to the extent of re¬ 
moving them carefully from one place to 
another. The seeds should be sown thinly 
where the plants are to flower, and the plants 
ought to be thinned out so as to have a space of 
a foot between them. They like good soil to 
grow in, and are no trouble to cultivate.— 
J. D. E. 


1232. — Liquid-manure for “Gera¬ 
niums,” dec., in beds. —“ Geraniums” flower 
better when not too strongly grown, and if the 
soil is good no one need take the trouble to 
give manure-water either to these or any other 
bedding plants. If it is necessary to give 
manure-water, horse-droppings soaked in water 
well diluted is as good as any other, and better 
than most. Some guano sprinkled upon the 
surface very thinly and watered in would also 
do well to give greater vigour where it is 
really needed.—J. D. E. 

122*2. —Laying out a garden.— It is 

quite impossible to give useful advice without 
knowing something about the surroundings of 
the Grass-plot, and whether it is under the win¬ 
dows of the dwelling-house. If I had such a 
piece of Grass to deal with, I should not have 
any formal design, but would run a winding 
path just inside the margin, and should do what 
ornamentation I considered necessary down each 
side this path, leaving the centre of the Grass 
open for the children to romp and play on. If 
it were necessary or desirable to form back¬ 
grounds the shrubs would be planted near the 
margin, situations being left here and there for 
groups of good hardy plants. The other beds 
of flowers, with a specimen shrub or two, would 
appropriately find places on the inner side of 
the path, and might be so placed as to hide its 
brown surface occasionally, so that it might not 
have the appearance of a brown stripe running 
round the lawn.—E. H. 

1223.— Striking hardy Heaths.— These 
are not propagated from cuttings like the Cape 
Heaths. They should be planted deeply in the 
soil, and roots are formed from the branches, 
and when this has taken place the plant may be 
taken up and divided. They also grow freely 
from seeds. Plants sometimes come up in 
hundreds in a garden where turfy-peat soil has 
been brought from a place where Heaths grow 
plentifully. Any particular variety should be 
propagated by division, as it might not come 
true to its parentage if raised from seeds, but 
the ordinary Heaths of the moorlands or any 
other well ascertained species would reproduce 
themselves from seeds.—J. D. E. 


1256. -Improving a lawn.—Yes, mowing too 
closely accounts for your failure, the knives of your 
machine require setting higher. If the man has to push 
a machine that cuts more than 14 inches wide, I do not 
blame him for keeping the Grass cut low down.—J. O. C 

1252. — Climber with pink or rose- 
coloured flowers. —From the information 
you send it is evident you do not want a Rose 
to furnish the colour yqu^require, ancL I do not 
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know of any hardy climber that will furnish 
what you want. The nearest in colour amongst 
hardy climbers that I am acquainted with is 
Clematis coccinea. The flowers of this plant 
are not striking, but they are singular in form, 
and sufficiently numerous to be effective. The 
colour you want can be had in Lapageria rosea. 
Habrothamnus elegans may possibly do with 
you ; this bears scarlet flowers.—J. C. C. 

1224— Sweet Williams.—The Sweet Williams will 
flower next year. Cut away the old flower-stem when the 
flowers fade, unless you leave one or two of the best for 
seed, and layer the young shoots by covering with a little 
rich soil, and then there will be plenty of flowers again 
next year.—E. H. 

-If the plants are making a quantity of 

side shoots, these should be left alone, and then, 
if the old plants survive the winter, they will 
flower again next year. The proper way, how¬ 
ever, is not to depend upon auch chances m 
this, but to raise a fresh batch from seed each 

ear. Sweet Williams are really what we call 

iennials. Occasionally plants grow and flower 
the second and third year, but to rely upon such 
is a risk, for in winter old plants that were 
healthy often die off wholesale whilst young 
ones survive. They are easily raised from seed. 
—A. H. 

-If you save the old plants the winter will 

probably kill them, and, as it is too late to raise 
a fresh stock from seed, you had better take off 
the strongest side-shoots at once and dibble 
them in a sandy soil in a shady place, and put 
a hand-light over them. In about two months 
they will be sufficiently rooted to be set out 
where they are to flower. If you have no hand- 
light get a few bricks and place them on edge 
round the cuttings, and put a large square of 
glass over them; or you may put several cut¬ 
tings in a pot and plaoe them m a cold frame. 
If the air us kept from them and a shade on the 
glass, they will soon make roots.—J. C. C. 

- Yes; the young or lateral shoots from 

the base which healthy plants are making now 
willflowernext summer,tnough the heads will not 
be so large as those on the main stems. If, 
however, you spread some nice rich loamy soil 
between the plants, into which the young 
growths will push fresh roots, they will be con¬ 
siderably strengthened, and produce a fine mass 
of bloom.—B. C. R. 

1221 .— Mignonette dying off.— This 

occasionally happens in sortie soils. When I have 
been troubled in this way I have found a good 
deal of benefit result from a dressing of lime 
rubbish, and chalk marl I have sometimes used 
with advantage. It is very tantalising to find 
the Mignonette growing freely in the hard 
gravel paths from a chance seed or two dropped 
there and yet refusing to thrive in the beds, but 
this happens to most of us who have had much to 
do with it sometimes.—E. H. 

1144.— Treatment of Tree Carna¬ 
tions. —It is not stated whether the plants in 
the open ground are in pots or planted out. If 
they are planted out, I would certainly dig them 
up and plant them in flower-pots, so that they 
may become well established before the winter. 
They ought not to have flower-buds upon them 

et; as they would open before the winter if the 

uds were now set. They should be placed in 
an open position out-of-doors and be kept there 
until September. About the end of that month 
they may be removed into the greenhouse, and 
should be placed in a position near the roof-glass. 
—J. D. E. 

1218.— Pritlllaria Meleagris from seed.— Sow 

the seeds in the spring on a border of fine soil. Sow 
thinly and the plants will form bulbs. This is a hardy 
plant; indeed, it iB indigenous to our own country, 
succeeding admirably in deep, open garden soil. Heavy 
soil is made suitable by the addition of leaf-mould and 
sand.—J. D. E. 

1242.— Clematis montana.— It was a 
most foolish proceeding to prune the roots of this 
Clematis just at a time when it should come 
into flower, and anyone who would do such a 
thing then obviously from want of knowledge 
might also overdo it and kill the plant. There 
would never be any necessity to root prune this 
or any other Clematis. If it grew vigorously it 
should flower freely with the right treatment, 
and possibly it has not had this. Clematis 
montana flowers upon the wood of the previous 
year’s growth and during the months of May 
and June it should be white with blossoms 
clustering all along the shoots made last year. 

[ Perhaps it has been carefully and severely 


pruned each winter when climbers usually get 
this attention, and then of course three parts 
of the flowering wood has been cut away. The 
way I treat it is to go over the plant in winter 
and disentangle the growths, tying any in bare 
plaoes and leaving others hanging, shortening 
the longest of them. When in flower the shoots 
are festoons of blossom. After flowering the 
plant is pruned by shortening back to the wall 
all hanging shoots. It starts into new growth 
immediately and these shoots can get well 
ripened by winter.—A. H. 


ROSES. 

MONTHLY ROSES. 

It is strange that these should be so neglected, 
for one may go into numbers of gardens and 
never see them, and yet for effective groups they 
have no equal. They are nearly always in 
flower, from earliest summer to latest autumn, 
but the first Bummer crop of bloom is most pro¬ 
fuse, and gives a colour effect brilliant beyond 
description. In a large oblong bed we have 
some groups of fine kinds associated with Laven¬ 
der, and it is almost needless to say that this is 
the most fragrant corner in the garden, as well 
as the brightest. The very best kind in the bed 
is one sent as Cramoisie Superieure, but I am 
doubtful if it is correct, as the flowers are not 
crimson, but carmine-rose, becoming lighter as 
they expand fully. At any rate, it is the finest 
and most effective Monthly Rose I have seen; 
the panicles of flowers are enormous, the buds 
and flowers cluster in scores, and they are borne 
boldly erect, therefore displayed to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Louis Philippe is also of great merit, 
free in growth, and terminating its long shoots 
with clusters of crimson flowers. Unlike 
the finer Roses, whose life history we 
know, there is a certain obscurity about 
many or most of these Monthlies. They have 
existed for years perhaps in some old gardens, 
their names have been lost or forgotten, and now 
they are re-discovered and re-named, and the 
naming is not quite reliable, because from dif¬ 
ferent parts one may obtain the same kind 
under varied names. It would be better if this 
were not so, but it is not a matter of much 
moment, as these are Roses we need in quantity, 
and if we get a good kind we have something to 
do to make the most of it in groups of a score or 
hundred plants. These RoBes will root almost 
as freely as Willows, and own-root plants are 
by far the best, as it may be desirable to subject 
them to varied treatment. If early blooms are 
desired, plant some masses somewhere and never 
use the knife upon them but to cut the flowers, 
For a fine effect at midsummer in beds where 
the plants are not desired to be too large, prune 
moderately hard, as for Tea Roses, only 
considerably earlier ; and for buds and blooms 
in profusion up to Christmas, if the weather 
permits, have a mass or two somewhere that can 
be cut clean down to the ground at pruning- 
time. Gloire de Rosomanes is one of the best 
Roses for these two extreme methods of treat¬ 
ment. I have a large mass that has never been 
touched with the pruning knife since the plants 
were put out from the cutting-bed, and some of 
the first Roses were here, whilst now the great, 
rich clusters of crimson-red are splendid, and 
the scent most powerful. The flowers and bads 
open too quickly in this hot weather to be of 
any use for cutting, but then other Roses are 
plentiful, and upon the mass that was cut down 
in March the first flowers are now appearing. 
They will increase in quantity on into the 
autumn, and throughout the often moist days 
of the latter part of the season, when double 
Roses that attempt to open Boon rot. The buds 
upon this kind open gradually and last long 
upon the plant, whilst a few of them in a room 
fill it with scent. Unless we have a frost of 
10 degs. or more, buds in fair quantity and 
always good quality are to be had up to Christ¬ 
mas. A. 


1264.— Rose Gloire de Dijon on a 
house wall. —I think “ Heron’s ” Rose of this 
variety must be a bad constitutioned plant, and 
would suggest that it be removed and another of 
the same variety planted in its place. As the 
Cheshunt Hybrid and Jules Margottin are both 
doing well, I cannot account for the bad be¬ 
haviour of Gloire de Dijon in any other way. 
—P. U. ‘ 
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ROSES IN A VASE. 

’The accompanying illustration may serve to 
suggest what graceful and charming grouping 
is possible with well-grown clusters of this 
favourite flower, of which the Tea section is by 
far the most valuable. Everyone is fond of 
floral <leeoration ; but, unfortunately, everyone 
is not able to make an artistic combination, 
ami hence we very often see a tnaRs of blooms, 
which, from discord in colour and confused 
arrangement, otfend rather than please the eye. 


1266. — Tea Roses. —I am afraid 
will have to make some changes in her selection 
of Roses. I cannot recommend her Mmo. 
Eugenie Verdier as a climber for the heavy soil 
of Hampstead. With me, in the warm, light 
soil of Suffolk, it is the least satisfactory of all 
the Roses I grow, but a few flowers are produced 
each year, and these are so rich and lovely in 
hue and delightful in odour that I could never 
make up my mind to discard the kind. But I 
have room fora collection, 
whilst doubtless “Kit” 
has room for a small num¬ 
ber only, and this, there¬ 
fore, should be of the best. 

The nearest approach to 
this uncertain kind in 
form, colour, and fragrance 
that I know is Duchesse 
d’Auerstadt, which is de¬ 
scribed in the article of 
the issue of July 9th, and 
I would advise substitut¬ 
ing this for Mme. Eugenie 
Verdier. It has great 
vigour and will grow 
strong in heavy soil. Of 
the dwarf Teas Souvenir 
d'Elise Vardon is doubt¬ 
ful. [ have had it do well 
on heavy soil, but I should 
not recommend it gene¬ 
rally. Try Souvenir de 
i’aui Neron in the place of 
it, as this kind is of a 
similar hue, pinky-white, 
with peach and pink 
shadings. Letty Coles I 
have never grown, but 
Homere is doubtful for a 
heavy soil. After long 
observation ami severul 
trials of Homere I have 
come to the conclusion 
that it must be starved 
into fiee blooming. lu 
cottage gardens ami upon 
cottage wallsin the caste mi 
counties I have seen it 
exceedingly lovely, but 
when I have planted, as I 
have done on two occa¬ 
sions, bold groups in the 
rich loam of the Rose gar 
den the result wasvigoious 
growth, immense clusters 
of bloom, but not one in 
twenty ever opened to per¬ 
fection. In a light, poor 
soil no Tea Rose can com¬ 
pare with it for freedom, 
rine form, and lovely colouring. As regards 
height, the tallest of the dwarfs selected are Anna 
Olivier, Mine. Lainhard, Isabella Sprunt, 
Souvenir de David d’Angers, and Princesae de 
Sagan.—A. H. 

120(1.— Hose Souvenir de la Malmaison. -This 
m a Hour I ion Hone, and with me does ho*t on its own roots. 
It often throws up strong shoots from the bottom. I prune 
in March, and only cut away the soft ends of the shoots, 
occasionally cutting out un old shoot to ffive more room 
to those of more vigorous habit. Treated in this way it 
forms a good sized bush.—E. H. 

-This Hose should be pruned in the same wav 

as the majority of Teas and Noisettes. It is not a vigorous 
grow’er, and should be cut book fairly hard each spring, 
the middle of March being & good time during most 
Bensons.—P. U. 

- There is no more accommodating Rose 

grown than this as regards pruning, for it 
submits patiently to severe pruning when grown 
as a standard or bush, ami as a climber for a 
wall not more than 4 feet high it does equally as 
well. If you grow this Rose os a standard or 
bush, prune about the middle of March. If on a 
wall, a fortnight earlier. If, however, you 
want to see the capacity^this Rose toTproduee 
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1267.—Tea Roses, and building a 
house for the same.—I will leave any 
structural notes to others more competent to 
reply, and simply say that I have grown the 
following three Hoses under such conditions, 
and found them everything that could be 
desired—Red : Heine Marie Henriette: white : 
Climbing Niphetoe ; pinks : Souvenir d’un Ami 
and Comtesse Riza du Parc.—I*. U. 

- The three best Roses of the colour you 

require for your purpose are Climbing Niphetos, 
Climbing Devoniensis, and Waltham Climber 
No. 3. The last mentioned is a dark-red Robc, 
with exceptionally well-formed flowers. All the 
above are well-known climbers. If it were my 
case I should, however, prefer General Jacque¬ 
minot for red Roses, as it grows vigorously 
under glass, and the colour of the flowers is 
bright and clear. If you think that Climbing 
Devoniensis is too much like Niphetos, you 
may select Mme. Alfred Carriere, which has 
bright flesh-coloured flowers of good form. 
With regard to the structural arrangements of 
the house, I should prefer 
1 foot of brickwork above 
the ground level, and 3 feet 
front lights to open all 
along each side and at both 
ends. With this arrange¬ 
ment, and a border on each 
side, 3 feet wide, you will 
get all the head room you 
want. If you think not, 
you may increase the height 
of the brickwork ; but in 
doing so you must bear in 
mind that you are exclud¬ 
ing the light, which is such 
an important point in Rose 
culture under glass. I 
would suggest three venti¬ 
lators on each side of the 
roof, which should be IS 
inches deep and 2.} feet 
long.—J. C. C. 

1251.- The best gar¬ 
den Roses. — I fully 
agree with “Stella.” We 


Ocr Hr.AriRa’ Illustrations : Tea Hoses in a vase in the house. Eugravt 
Illi tTjiATiD from a photograph sent by Mrs. Newman, Hozelhuisi, 


with the addition of suitable material, or other¬ 
wise keeping them supplied with food through 
manure. A light Boil is not so hopeless as many 
would suppose, provided it is not a shifting sand. 
The Roses here required, and that are likely to be 
the most suitable are Teas and Monthlies. 
Plant the best kinds in bold groups and assist 
them as suggested above, and in so favoured a 
place as Devon blooms should be plentiful for 
six months out of twelve. The two sections 
here given will bloom till severe frost stops 
them or winter rains rot the buds.—A. H. 

-The best Roses for any light soil in Devon 

are Teas. Deepen the soil as much as possible, as 
Roses will not grow in a poor shallow soil. 
Work in old manure liberally, and plant such 
kinds as Gloire de Dijon, Catherine Mermet, 
Homere, Madame Faleot, Perle de Lyon, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, The Bride, Celine 
Forestior, Anna Olivier, Belle Lyonnaisc, 
Comtesse Nadaillac, Ernest Metz, Madame 
Berard, Madame lloste, Souvenir de la Malmai¬ 
aon (Bourbon), and Mrs. Ros&nquet (China).— 
F. H. 
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need to know what are the 
best Roses from the garden 
point of view, and at a 
later date I will say some¬ 
thing of Borne of the other 
sections, so far as regards 
those that I have grown 
or had special opportuni¬ 
ties for observing. I cannot 
enter into them quite so 
comprehensively as I did 
the Teas, because my atten¬ 
tion has been mainly con¬ 
fined to these, as they are 
the most deserving, and 
yet, strange as it may 
seem, have been the most 
neglected. Apart from 
that, however, for one per¬ 
son who grows Roses for 
exhibition there are twenty 
growing them for their own 
beauty and fragrance, for 
the effect they make in 
garden bedB and borders, 
&c. To these, t he majority 
of Rose admirers, the exhibition is quite a second¬ 
ary thing. They may visit a Rose show and 
select from the boxes of blossoms particular 
kinds, only to find that those kinds are not the 
best that might be had for the purpose for which 
they require them. It is true that some of our 
best garden Roses are the beat exhibition kinds, 
but there are scores of lovely Roses in existence 
that are never Been at the shows. A noted 
amateur Tea-Rose exhibitor recently visited the 
collection described in Gardening of July 9th, 
and he saw and admired many kinds that, with 
all his experience of showing, had never come 
under his notice before, simply because, with all 
care and coaxing, they do not develop exhibi¬ 
tion blooms, yet when planted and grown for their 
own sakes they cover the bushes with clusters 
of flowers, make the garden landscape bright 
and gay, and diffuse their abundant fragrance 
far and wide till the air is full of it, ami 
lovely odours are inhaled at every breath. All 
who mow Ku.ses find pleasure in them, but ot 
a different degree, and none is so full, complete, 
and satisfying as,^ ^(ijch cpmea from having 
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perfect flowers early in the summer you must 
grow it in the form of a bush ; but to get it 
in that condition only the longest shoots most 
be shortened back a little for the first four years. 
This is a Bourbon Rose, the characteristic of 
which is to flower more freely in the autnmn 
than the Hybrid Perpetuals. The flowers pro¬ 
duced earlier in the season often come with 
green eyes and deformed generally. It is, how¬ 
ever, a hardy and useful old Hose. —J. C. C. 

1208.—Roses fora very light soil.— 
Generally speaking, the Tea-scented, Noisettes 
and Chinas are the best class of Roses for light 
soils. Grown as dwarfs, either upon some 
suitable stock or on their own roots, these will 
revel in a light soil, especially if they are 
generously treated with well-decayed manure. 
These classes will also meet the requirements of 
“ Devon” in blooming well and very late into 
the autumn ; in fact, they will continue to 
flower freely until frosts atop them.—P. U. 

- To grow Rose8 on a very light soil they 

muBt be encouraged, either by making it hcaviei, 
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Roses all around us, growing and flowering at 
their own sweet will.—A. H. 

1233. -Rose Cloth Of Gold.— This is a 
grand Rose when it will grow and flower well, 
but unfortunately it is so very uncertain. It is 
many years since I saw a good plant of this 
variety, and I do not wonder at its being so 
seldom grown, especially as Marechal Niel iB so 
similar in many respects and infinitely superior 
in all. Grow it exactly the same as Marcchal 
Niel— i. e ., on the long-rod system, and do not 
attempt to prune it, with the exception of 
removing the few shorter and weaker growths. 

-This is a beautiful Rose, but it has passed 

into comparative neglect since the advent of 
Marshal Niel. The latter produces as good, 
or even better flowers, and it can be depended 
upon to produce them, whereas the other can¬ 
not. I have seen Cloth of Gold flower grandly, 

{ ilanted in a mixture of good prepared yellow 
oam and mortar-rubbish. It was planted where 
it could make free growth against a south wall. 
-J. D. E. 

- Until the advent of Marshal Niel this 

Rose was much grown, and a very fine one it is 
when it can be induced to make suitable growth, 
but in that respect it is equally as uncertain as 
the Mardchal. When the conditions are suit¬ 
able it is a vigorous-growing Rose, but to get it 
in that condition it requires a high wall with a 
south aspect and a warm and rather dry root- 
run. I never saw it doing better than when 
planted in a narrow border close to a gravel 
walk, where the roots could get out into the 
walk and ramble among the materials of which 
the bottom was composed. It appears that the 
roots like the warmth of such a position, for the 
growth used to be ample and well ripened. In 
that condition it will pass through a severe 
winter unharmed and blossom freely. The 
flowers on a vigorous plant are large, and full of 
a bright-golden colour. It ii important to 
remember that it flowers chiefly on the wood of 
the previous year’s growth, and that it usually 
makes several long and vigorous shoots during 
the summer. These must be carefully nailed in, 
and in early spring reduced to one-third of their 
length. I have a plant of this Rose on the west 
front of my house, but it is not doing well.— 
J. C. C. 

Toads and tortoises in green¬ 
houses. — Last year I bought at Covent- 
garden a large Italian toad. He measured about 
9 inches round the waist. All kinds of insects— 
woodlice, centipedes, &c., were acceptable to 
him, besides a considerable quantity of worms. 
So large did he grow that he had to cast his skin 
at least twice, and he was so ravenous that he 
would eagerly snap at a walking-stick if drawn 
about in front of him. When the winter began 
to come on the Cucumber-house where he lived 
had to be cleaned out, and I am sorry to say he 
caught a chill and died. Very large toads can 
be obtained from Jersey. I have had a tortoise 
two years, and this year it has laid no less than 
four eggs. I kept it through the winter in a 
cool greenhouse. Is not this rather remarkable 
after so long a residence in this country ?—F. J. 

Salpiglossis. —I have been much inter¬ 
ested in the article on the Salpiglossis on 
page 269. I should like to add my experience 
about this valuable half-hardy annual; I have 
for many years cultivated it. My gardener 
sows the seed in March, and a number of plants 
come up; the strongest of which bloom about 
August and September. He keeps the weaker 
or smaller plants in a shady place all winter, but 
loses a good many of them by damping off, &c. 
He finds, however, a good number survive, and 
these come into blossom in the spring, and are 
the finest blooms of all. I had a splendid show 
of them in May and June. Many of my friends 
come to look at my little greenhouse in which 
I keep them. I do not often plant them out 
in the garden, but keep them to show indoors. 
I used to get the foreign packets of seed (the 
German), but now I buy them of the English 
seedsmen, as the strains have so much improved 
year by year. Though many of my friends have 
followed my example in growing this plant, they 
have dropped off inconsequence of their gardeners 
not following the example of mine, or not taking 
the pains to save the smaller plants through 
winter.—E. S. L., Ht 
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ORCHIDS. 

CLIMBING ONCIDIUMS. 

These plants are all alpines, being found in the 
mountains of New Granada, Venezuela, and 
Peru, and at considerable elevations. In culti¬ 
vation they thrive best in the coolest parts of 
the Odontoglossum-house, but even in this I do 
not like to see the thermometer fall below 
40 degs. in the winter. I like to keep these 
plants cool at night; in fact, I am under the 
impression that it is one of the great secrete of 
success in their culture, but I do not like to sail 
so near the frost-line as 4 degs., and such a low 
temperature is not conducive to the health of 
the plants. Collectors tell us that such and 
such a plant gets hoar frost upon it occasionally, 
but they do not tell us if the plants suffer by 
this occasional freezing. In a state of cultiva¬ 
tion we expect to see the plants always in a good 
and healthy condition. I do not think we, 
under cultivation in this country, ever ripen the 
growths to withstand so low a temperature. 
When I used to have hundreds of these plants 
under my care I found that this low tempera¬ 
ture turned the leaves to a dull rusty-brown, 
and after a while they fell off, or they looked 
so bad in comparison with the bright-green of 
the new growth that they had to be cut away, 
and so I gave up the extreme, and turned the 
heat on a little more, thus maintaining a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. at the centre, and 40 degs. 
at the coolest end of the house. In this latter 
position I kept all the plants belonging to the 
Microchila section of Oncidium, the Odonto- 
glossum Rossi, and the Masdevallias. Here 
they used to thrive well and flower freely. 
These plants should be grown in well-drained 
pots, and the soil should consist of good upland 
peat-fibre, mixed with some chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. They should not be overburdened with 
soil, and they like abundance of water during 
the growing season, and even in the winter 
they must be kept nicely moist. Treated thus 
they will make strong growths and flower freely. 
I here give a short description of some half- 
dozen varieties. There are others, such as O. 
xanthodon, and O. chrysodipterum, of which I re¬ 
ceived a flower from one of my readers last 
season ; but I have never seen the species grow¬ 
ing, and I believe it to be very rare in cultiva¬ 
tion. Those named below are most frequently 
seen. 

O. lamelligerum.— This isby some considered 
to be a natural hybrid, having for its parents 
O. serratum and O. macranthum. The flowers are 
each 3 inches across. The dorsal sepal is large 
and broad, deep-brown, having.an uninterrupted 
border of yellow, and much uhdulated, lateral 
sepals much longer and narrower, and of a light 
brown; petals large, rich-brown at the base, 
bordered with yellow, the upper half clear- 
yellow, very crisp on the edges. The lip is 
very narrow, light yellow and rich deep-purple, 
passing into French-white, with white crests. 
It makes a long, much-branched spike, bearing 
many flowers, and is a plant of rare beauty. It 
comes from the mountains of Ecuador. 

O. macranthum.— In this species we have the 
largest-flowered kind known, measuring up¬ 
wards of four inches across. The sepals and 
petals are broad, the former yellow, tinged with 
bronze, petals yellow, with crisp edges. The 
tip is white, bordered with deep rich-purple, 
the side lobes rich-purple. It is an easily grown 
plant, and makes a grand show in an Orchid- 
house when in bloom, but it takes a very long 
time for its flowers to develop. It comes from 
the mountains of Ecuador, at some 10,000 feet 
elevation. 

O. serratum. —This is far less beautiful than 
O. macranthum, and it would appear to have 
been introduced to cultivation by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, under the name of O. diadema, but it 
was known for many years before, from an old 
Spanish drawing, which was discovered upwards 
of fifty years since. It produces a very long, 
much-branched spike, and the spike bears many 
flowers ; these are bright-brown and rich-yellow. 
It blooms in the spring months, and the petals 
close round like a coronet. It is a native of the 
mountains of Ecuador. 

O. superbiens.— This is another very fine 
plant approaching in size O. macranthum, and 
being just like it in habit of growth, and having 
a long, much-branched spike, bearing flowers 
between 3 inches and 4 inches across, the sepals 


and petals being broad and clawed, rich choco¬ 
late-brown, with a narrow marginal border of 
yellow ; the petals similar in shape, but smaller, 
yellow, broadly striped at the base with choco¬ 
late-brown ; the lip deep-purple, with a yellow 
crest. This first flowered in this country with 
the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, just twenty 
years ago. It is a native of the mountains of 
Columbia, where it occurs at some 8,000 feet or 
9,000 feet elevation. 

O. undulatum. —This plant is very similar to 
the last. The sepals are of a metallic-brown, 
having a streak of green in the centre ; the petals 
larger than the sepals, white, undulated at the 
margins, blotched with mauve at the base, 
and marked with short streaks of the same 
colour; lip narrow, tongue-shaped, recurved 
at the tip, and of a rich-purple. This plant is 
a native of the mountain ranges of Columbia, 
but I do not know at what altitude it grows. 
It thrives well with O. macranthum. 

O. zebrinum. —It is just twenty years ago 
since this beautiful plant first bloomed in the 
nursery of Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea. This, 
like most of the Michrochila section, resembles 
O. macranthum in habit, and it makes a very 
long spike of bloom, measuring some 12 feet or 
more in length, much branched, and many 
flowered ; the ground colour of the sepals and 
petals is white, marked with transverse bands of 
reddish-violet; the lip is white, slightly spotted, 
thickened and warted at the base, yellow, 
marked with red. The whole flower is prettily 
undulated ; its native home is in the mountains 
of Venezuela, about Caraccas. 

I hope my readers will derive from the above 
notes some instruction, and some hints that 
will assist them in bringing these plants to a 
flowering state, which can only be achieved by 
treating them as I have recommended—viz., 
growing them cool, with plenty of water and 
an abundance of fresh air. 

Matt. Bramble. 


MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 

A correspondent signing herself u Ruth ” 
sends me a small spray of this plant, and also 
asks something of its history. It was found by 
the collector whose name it bears, although he 
was not the first discoverer of it. In the year 
1867 or ’68 Mr. O’Reilly sent the plant home to 
Mr. B. S. Williams, of Upper Holloway, and 
also in the year 1868 it was introduced by M. 
Linden, of Brussels ; but I rather think it was 
the year previous that O’Reilly sent it to the 
English firm named above. The plant is 
peculiar in its growth, having oblong, flattened, 
light-green bulbs, which bear a single, narrowly 
oblong leaf of a somewhat darker green than the 
bulb. The scape issues from the base of the bulb, 
reaching some 8 inches or a foot in height. It is 
erect, and often panicled, bearing many flowers. 
The flowers are each about 2 inches across, 
the sepalB and petals being similar both in size 
and shape. They are dark-purplish-brown, tipped 
with white or yellow, and prettily undulated at 
the edges. The lip is brownish and velvety, and 
with a much lighter border, the central portion 
being glossy, as if newly varnished. The plant 
is a native of Columbia and Peru, where it grows 
in moist places at from 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet 
elevation. As every thousand feet elevation 
represents some 3 degs. or 4 degs. of diminished 
heat this plant will, therefore, require something 
slightly warmer than the Odontoglossum-house; 
indeed, I have usually grown it in a moist part 
of the Cattleya-house, resting it for the winter 
in the warm end of the Odontoglossum-house, 
keeping it fairly moist. Under this treatment 
it has remained healthy, and rewarded me with 
its peculiar waxy-looking flowers in duo season. 
The pots should be well drained, and the plants 
should not be overburdened with soil, which 
should consist of about equal parts of good peat- 
fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, or perhaps 
it would be better to say about two parts Moss 
to one of peat. Water pretty freely, and do 
not allow the plant to suffer from drought at any 
time. The flowers vary considerably in colour. 

Matt. Bramble. 


1260.—Insects attacking Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias. —If you would kindly send specimens of the 
“ green insects ” attacking your Hollyhocks and Dahlias 
I shall have much pleasure in telling vou what they are 
and how to deal with them; your description is too vague 
to name an insect from.— Q. S. S. 

igiraa fren 
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THE KITCHEN CARDEN 

SAVOYS. 

Savoys come into use in October and last till 
spring, and they are among the moat esteemed 
of winter green vegetables, turning in earlier 
than the Borecoles. Savoys are very hardy, with 
standing a good deal of frost after beiug hearted, 
without injury. The dwarf and close-growing 
kinds are best for small gardens, and, as a rule, 
they withstand intense frost better than those 
that grow to a large size, and they will also be 
found to be better flavoured when cooked. 
The Dwarf Green Curled is one of the best for a 
general crop, forming, as it does, close, com¬ 
pact heads. The Long-headed Savoy is an ex¬ 
cellent inoderately-early variety, of good quality, 
and it yields a large crop on a small space of 
ground, as, on account of its upright, compact 
habit of growth, the rows of it can be planted 
rather close together. It also possesses the good 
property of heading in well in the latter end of 
the autumn, so that it can be sown to advantage 
lather late in the season. The Drumhead is a 
large-growing sort, of good quality, suitable for 
large gardens. The Golden Globe is a good, 
useful, yellow-hearted kind, hardy in constitu¬ 
tion. Early Dwarf Ulm is the best dwarf 
variety. Its flavour is good, and it is very 
hardy, standing even severe 
frosts well. Tom Thumb, a 
small variety, is crisp and 
good, and very hardy. 


the same place as before, but fresh mould should 
be put, in case you have not destroyed every 
one, and then give a thorough good soaking of 
strong soapnnd-soda-suds, with soot mixed with 
it. “A. C.” will find his plants will survive. 
I have done many this year, and they are doing 
excellently.—H. C., Mdlcsham. 


TOMATO CULTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. 
One of the most important points to ensure a 
successful issue is to put out strong and well- 
matured plants, as these are most likely to re¬ 
sist the disease. Strong plants with the earliest 
fruits already set soon advance to maturity 
with the assistance of genial weather, but not 
so those plants which are very small, as the 
season is far advanced before any fruit set, let 
alone come to maturity. The best results I 
have ever seen with Tomatoes growing in the 
open air were where strong plants were placed 
out in a narrow border against a warm south 
wall. Although it may not be convenient to 
provide narrow borders, as more generally these 
are of a large size, yet much might be done to 
concentrate the feeding material close to the 
plants—not that a rich root-run is necessary 
when the plants are first set out, as this tends 
to overluxuriance at the expense of the setting 
of the fruit. The time to feed the plants is 


1172. — Cucumbers in 
a greenhouse. — I suppose 
you are using a shade. Try 
keeping the house closer, ami 
feed more liberally with liquid - 
manure. It is difficult to ad 
vise without knowing what 
treatment has been given. I 
am growing Cucumbers in a 
range of 200 feet run, and no 
ventilators have been opened 
for the last three months, and 
the growth of both plants 
and fruits is exceedingly 
rapid. The houses are shaded 
on the south side with a mix¬ 
ture of lime and size. When 
fruits turn yellow in the way 
described the conditions of 
growth should be altered. 
Top-dress with turfy loam, 
mixed with a little soot, or 
some artificial manure. I 
have been using fowl-manure 
and soot to mix with the soil 
for Cucumbers ; it is cheap, 
and the plants do well with 
it. Half-a-peck of fowl-man 
ure and the same quantity of 
soot are mixed with 3 bushels 
of soil.—E. H. 


Savoy “Green Curled." Engraved for Gardening Illcstratkd from a 
photograph bent by Mr. W. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


- There are three rea¬ 
sons which would account 
for the fruit dying off. First, imperfect root 
action, owing to a variety of causes, such 
as stagnation of water about the roots, through 
defective drainage of the soil. Secondly, a too 
free application of cold water to the roots, or a 
too scanty supply, which prevents the fruit 
swelling to its natural size. Thirdly, the 
admission of air to the plants in an improper 
manner, chilling them by the creation of a direct 
draught. Before applying water to the roots 
the soil should be examined to ascertain its 
state; if approaching dryness give a good soaking 
of tepid water, but never use water coming 
direct from a supply company’s pipes; it 
should be warmed previously. A too heavy 
crop of fruit will sometimes prevent the fruit 
swelling freely ; where as many as four fruits 
Bet in a cluster, at least two of them should be 
removed.—S. P. 

1176. — Maggots destroying Cab- 
bages.-I cannot explain to “ A. C.” the cause 
of the small white Maggots getting beneath the 
tap-root and destroying it, but the only thing I 
have found useful in getting thoroughly rid of 
these pests is to get the small garden-trowel and 
carefully lift the plant, with as much soil as 
possible; then shake it on a footpath and 
kill every maggot that is seen adhering to the 
root. After this haS Been done transplant in 
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when the fruit is set, as at that time the plants 
have a strain upon them. The rooting medium 
should not be of a loose character, as the firmer 
in reason the root-run the more fruitful will the 
plants become. The plants, having been raised 
early in April and grown on in a light position 
in a warm greenhouse, should, before planting out, 
have been potted into 7-inch pots, and the first 
fruits set. The plants must be prepared for 
planting in June by being placed in frames or 
pits and gradually hardened off. Towards the 
latter end of May the lights could be entirely 
dispensed with. In my own case the low walls 
in front of the forcing-houses and such-like 
positions are made available for the growth of 
open-air Tomatoes. Temporary' 

Wooden hoardings are well adapted for 
training Tomatoes against, but the boards must 
be close together, for where a space is left 
between the draught blows through. Although 
the feeding of the plants must have due atten¬ 
tion to ripen the fruit, the manipulation of the 
growing shoots has a greater bearing towards 
a successful issue. Good results cannot be 
expected when the plants are allowed to grow 
into a tangled mass, for when such is the case 
the blooms will most surely fail to set. Whether 
the plants are trained as single, double, or 
triple cordons, the growth must be concentrated 


in the single stems, and not frittered away into 
useless spray. As the plants arc growing in the 
pots, all side growths must be rubbed out 
as soon as perceived, and the same must be per¬ 
severed with right throughout the growing 
season. By confining the plants to single stems 
and growing them with full exposure to the 
3un, they cannot but set a fair quantity 
of fruit, and should give a succession in a 
favourable season until frost comes. In plant¬ 
ing, the soil should be firmly pressed around 
the balls. The majority of soils will no doubt 
be sufficiently fertile to ensure a successful 
start, and, beyond well stirring the ground, 
little else will be needed. In those cases where 
the soil is not very fertile, well-rotted manure 
and either wood-ashes or burnt garden refuse 
should bo added to make up any deficiency. 

Firm and clayey soils are the worst to 
deal with, and in these cases stations must be 
prepared by removing the natural soil and fill 
ing up with a richer and lighter medium. After 
the plants are put out, watering must be attended 
to as occasion requires, as the position close up 
under walls or fences with a sunny aspect gene¬ 
rally becomes very dry. Two or three weekly soak - 
ings will be better than daily driblets. The time 
to commence feeding with either liquid—which 
I much prefer—or any of the approved artificial 
manures will be after a fair quantity of fruit 
lias set. Those manures which are very quick 
in action are not the best, as they are apt to 
cause a gross and soft growth, without sufficient 
stamina to guard against disease. The stems, 
as they grow, must be fixed firmly to the wall 
or fence, so that the plants receive the full 
benefit of light and sun. Very often the plants 
are allowed to trail on the ground, as well as 
being allowed to grow otherwise untended, and 
then the grower cannot understand why he has 
but little or no fruit. Towards the autumn the 
larger leaves, where at all likely to overshadow 
the fruit, may be half cut awav, this exposing 
the fruits to the beneficial influence of the sun 
and not harming the plants in the least. When 
the plants are arranged together on walls, and 
the fruits are not very quick in ripening, this 
process may be assisted by placing any spare 
lights over the plants. Planting in the open 
quarters is not much practised now, unless by a 
few growers for market. The best position is 
on light and well-drained soils with a southern 
slope. The Orangefield is generally selected as 
being dwarf and fruitful. The plants are set 
out iu rows from north to south 4 feet apart, 
and each plant is secured firmly to a stout stake. 


1220 .— Vegetables for show.— The best 
half-dozen kinds of vegetables for a cottager to 
exhibit are Potatoes, Peas, Broad Beans, Scarlet 
Runners, Onions, and Carrots. The best Vege¬ 
table Marrow for a cottage garden is the long 
shaped yellow variety. If half-a-dozen distinct 
dishes are needed it will be necessary to grow 
more than half-a-dozen kinds. Cabbages and 
Parsnips should be added to the above, and 
Cauliflowers are not altogether out of place in 
a cottage garden.—J. D. E. 

- When I am judging I always give the 

preference to the most seasonable subjects that 
are at the time in use. Out of your list I should 
select Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, Onions (spring sown), French Beans, Peas, 
Potatoes, and Cauliflower. I notice your list 
includes Beetroot and Celery, neither of which 
is quite seasonable at the end of July. If I 
made a change in my list it would be to substi¬ 
tute Carrots for the Cucumber. You must 
understand, however, that a good deal depends 
on the taste and capacity of the judges.— 
J. C. C. 

1226.— Liquid manure for Tomatoes. 

—As the plants are growing strongly and 
the flowers opening nicely, it would be better to 
let well alone for the present. The fruit will 
set better if too much vigour is not thrown into 
the plants by the use of manure-water. When 
it is seen that the fruit is well set and swelling 
freely, manure water would give size and quality 
to it; but do not use it too strong ; it is best to 
err on the safe side.—J. D. E. 

- Nothing of the kind is required until 

each plant is carrying from 1 lb. to 2 lb. of green 
fruit, and then not unless the ground is dry. If 
the plants were growing in poor soil, and the 
weather were dry and ^’ar.m, then a little assist- 
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anee of this kind might be advisable ; but m they 
are now growing strongly and the weather is 
moist, anything of the sort is totally unneces¬ 
sary. When the plants begin cropping, should 
the ground be moist, do not use any liquid, but 
sprinkle a little guano, nitrate of soda, or 
sulphate of ammonia, round each plant, and let 
the rain wash it in. With a light soil and a dry 
time give liquid-manure freely, varying the 
character occasionally, and mulch with long 
manure to check evaporation.—B. C. R. 

1178. — Broccoli ‘ ‘ clubbing. ”—The reason 
the Broccoli-plants “club” is that they are at¬ 
tacked by one of the Slime fungi (Plasmodio- 
phora brassica*). The roots, &c., which have 
been attacked should be burnt and not thrown 
on the rubbish-heap, and no Cabbages, Turnips, 
or plants of that nature should be grown on the 
infested soil for at least two years, as the spores 
of this fungus may remain alive for that period. 
No crop which is liable to be attacked can be 
considered safe if grown on such soil within two 
years of the previous crop. Nothing can be 
done for the plants already infested, and the 
only thing is to prevent a recurrence of the 
attack.—<!. S. 8. 

1565.— Treatment of Asparagus.— It 

was a mistake to use three-year-old plants ; they 
do not make the same progress as younger ones. 
You would have been better off if you had used 
one-year-old plants. Seeing that you prepared 
the beds so well, it was also a mistake to have 
used the patent manure at the time of planting. 
Except to keep the beds free from weeds you 
can ao nothing now. When the stems turn 
yellow cut them down close to the ground ; then 
lay a thin layer of rotten manure on the surface. 
If the crowns are not more than 2 inches under 
the surface now you may cover the manure 
with a thin layer of earth.—J. C. C 
1163. — Saving Cucumber-seeds. — 
Some varieties of Cucumber will seed more 
freely than others; the Telegraph is rather a 
shy seeder. To obtain plenty of seed well- 
developed fruits should be left before the plants 
have exhausted themselves by bearing. I have 
often induced shy-seeding sorts to produce good 
seeds by tying a piece of matting round the 
fruits 4 in dies or 5 inches from the end. This 
causes the end to swell up and seed to form. 
When Cucumbers are grown for seeding pur¬ 
poses more air must be given, so that there will 
be a better chance of the flowers being fertilised. 
It is not much use trying to save seeds when the 
plants are grown in a steaming atmosphere.— 

1185. — Unsatisfactory Mushroom- 
beds. —I have no doubt that your failure 
arises through the want of warmth. The 
beds have no doubt cooled down to a low 
figure, while the covering was so thick that the 
outside temperature could not penetrate it suffi¬ 
ciently to afford the necessary warmth. I ad¬ 
vise you to dispense with the mats in fine 
weather, and only use just enough straw to ex¬ 
clude light and rough winds from drying up the 
surface of the bed. With regard to watering, 
you had better examine the condition of the 
manure, and if it is at all dry give more than a 
light watering.—J. C. C. 

1184. —Treatment of Tomatoes. — 
The plants are evidently wanting in vigour, 
or, in other words, starved. Give them all 
a good watering with a solution of nitrate of 
soda, one ounce tothegallon,sprinklingover with 
clean water directly afterwards, in case any of 
the solution has touched the leaves, which it 
would otherwise scald. This will set the roots 
at work, and start the plants into vigorous 
growth. Directly afterwards place a thin layer 
of half-decayed manure round each plant, and 
in another week or two cover this again with an 
inch or two of good soil. They should also be 
watered occasionally with soot-water or liquid- 
manure of some kind, and a sprinkling of 
Thomson’s Vine-manure once or twice will do 
good.—B. C. R. 

1261.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— 

It is difficult to assign a cause for the plants not 
setting their fruit. The treatment appears to 
be all right, but there are many cases of the 
same kind this year, and I fancy the extra¬ 
ordinarily changeable weather has a good deal 
to do with it. I can do little more than warn 
you against overfeeding the plants until they 
begin to carry some fruit, though in such com¬ 
paratively small pots t]iej{ need a certain amount 


of stimulant even now to keep them in health 
and vigour. Of what variety are the plants ? 
This makes some difference, and you cannot 
expect much of a crop from such kinds as Per¬ 
fection or Lorillard in pots of such limited 
dimensions ; these strong growers need 10-inch 
or 11-inch pots at least to do much good. I find 
Conference much the best setting variety in cul¬ 
tivation, and in a long row of it I have growing 
in a cool-house not one blossom has failed to set 
yet, under quite ordinary cultivation, and as a 
pot-plant it beats all the rest, but the fruit is 
not large. Try fertilising the flowers artifici¬ 
ally by drawing the hand, or a feather, briskly 
over each expanded truss from base to point 
every bright day about noon, when the sin* 
shines.—B. C. R. 

1253. — Mushrooms for market. — 

There is always a demand for good Mushrooms, 
and if you succeed in getting a good crop there 
will be plenty of profit. Ihe place referred to 
would be very suitable, and an opening made 
from the Tomato-house would afford quite suffi¬ 
cient warmth. The proper temperature is 
about 55 degs. The loft over will help to keep 
the stable warm.—B. C. R. 

-If you are competent to undertake the 

management of the beds no doubt it will pay 
you to grow Mushrooms in the stable during 
the winter ; but, you must understand, Mush¬ 
room culture requires both skill and patience to 
make it a success. A good deal depends on the 
proper preparation of the manure, as if it is 
used too wet or too dry the heat in the beds 
will not be sufficient to cause the spawn to run. 
If you can maintain a temperature of about 
55 degs. in the stable that will be warmth 
enough. Make up the first beds about the end 
of September and again about the beginning of 
March.—J. C. C. 

1258.— Parsley for an edging, &c.— 
It is too late now to sow Parsley-seed to obtain 
plants that would afford a supply through the 
winter ; but it is not too late to set out strong 
plants for that purpose, and I have no doubt if 
you make a little inquiry that you could get 
them at a trifling cost. The most profitable 
way, however, of growing Parsley is to sow the 
seed early in August, and to thin out the plants 
to 9 inches apart early in spring, or you may sow 
the seed in an ordinary bed now and transplant 
the whole length of the edging next February. 
You will find that plants raised in August do 
not run to seed the following year, as is the case 
when the seed is sown in March.—J. C. C. 

1257.—Tomato-flowers dropping off. 
—There are many complaints of the blooms 
failing to set this year from all parts of the 
country. As long as the plants remain healthy 
and vigorous, and free ventilation is given, 
there ought to be no trouble with the setting. 
Are you not giving too much water ? This 
should be given only when the soil begins to get 
a little dry. Try substituting some weak liquid- 
manure, or a solution of nitrate of soda, half 
an ounce to the gallon, a few times, and fertilise 
the flowers artificially on bright days.—B. C. R. 

1213.— Globe Artichokes.— The flower-heads, when 
about half grown, are the only parts of Globe Artichokes 
now eaten. They are sometimes left to get older before 
being used ; but I think the young heads are the best, and 
when taken at that stage the crop does not exhaust the 
plants so much, and there is more chance of a succession. 
The heads are generally boiled and served up with 
melted butter.—E. H. 

Tomatoes fruiting several years.— 

I think it is not generally known that the 
Tomato will live and fruit several years in suc¬ 
cession. I have a Tomato Sutton’s Golden 
Queen (which I find sweeter than Red Toma¬ 
toes), the seed of which was sown 30th January, 
1890, grown in an 11 -inch pot, which is plunged 
in a bed in the middle of the greenhouse. It 
fruited well in the summer of that year, and 
gave a little fruit in the winter. It has con¬ 
tinued to grow fruit ever since, having lately 
yielded as many as a dozen Tomatoes in a day. 
It carries now more than a hundred fruit, and 
promises to go on bearing, apparently better 
than ever. Iron bars across a span-roofed 
house, supplemented by wires, support the 
numerous fruit-laden branches. Of course, the 
plant does not derive all its nourishment from 
the pot; holes have been made through the 
bottom, and the plant Is richly nourished from an 
old hot-bed. Its stem now, in its third year of 
bearing, is nearly an inch thick. The house is 
kept warm to flower Primulas, ‘ ‘ Geraniums,” &c., 


through the winter—55 degs. to 60 degs., and 
sometimes more in the day. I am of opinion 
that if growers for the market were to see my 
plant it might lead them to try to obtain similar 
results, instead of treating the Tomato as an 
annual. I shall be glad to learn whether my 
experience is as exceptional as the gardeners in 
my neighbourhood seem to think.—H. K. 
Argall, The Priory , Whitchurch, Tavistock. 

1216.— Green-fly on Peas.— Syringe the Peas with 
1 lb. of soft soap mixed with the extract from 1 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, and fifteen gallons of water ; or with 10 oz. 
of soft soap, 10 oz. of flowers of sulphur, boiled in five 
gallons of water.—tS. S. S. 

MUSHROOMS FOR SUMMER. 

If I were building a Mushroom-house now, and 
had any choice in the matter, I should prefer it 
sunk in the ground if there was no difficulty 
about drainage. The best possible position, if 
it could be obtained, would be to run a sort of 
tunnel in a hillside, the crown of the arch to lie 
covered with eartY or turfed over if desired. 
The expense of such a building would not be 
great, and it would require no artificial heat, as 
the warmth from the fermenting beds would 
keep up the requisite temperature in winter, 
and it would be much cooler in summer than in 
the open air. The great difficulty with Mush- 
room-beds in buildings in summer is to keep 
the atmosphere sufficiently cool and moist; in¬ 
deed, in very hot weather the Mushrooms pro¬ 
duced in such structures are very likely to be 
useless from the presence of maggots, but in a 
brick-lined cave or cellar the temperature and 
atmospheric humidity will be equable and 
regular. Such places will do well for forcing 
Seakale, Chicory, and Rhubarb in winter. 
Failing such a building, the best position for 
Mushroom-beds now is in the open air on the 
north side of some lofty building. A rough 
framework might be put together with boards, 
though this is not absolutely necessary. Where 
it can be done, and shutters made with feather- 
edged boards to cover the beds, there is no 
bother with straw or litter, and such places, if 
sunk in the ground 1 foot or 2 feet, will be use¬ 
ful for bringing on Seakale and Rhubarb in the 
winter and early spring. Covering beds with 
litter or mats is very cumbersome work, and I 
have seen the small buttons dislodged frequently 
in uncovering the beds to get at the larger 
Mushrooms. I have had good Mushrooms in 
summer by filling a trench, 3 feet or 4 feet wide 
and 18 inches deep, with stable-manure, tread¬ 
ing it down as firmly as possible, and spawning 
as soon as the temperature became steady at 
90 degs. or so. The position for the trench 
should be shady and cool. I think it is bad 
policy to use the spawn grudgingly. Sometimes 
beds are entirely spoiled from mistaken notions 
of economy, either in the manure or spawn. In 

Preparing the manure there is no necessity 
to remove much of the litter, only the long 
straw should be taken out, and this may be 
placed in the bottom to make a foundation. 
Some of the most prolific beds I have known 
have, from motives of economy, been made up 
in the bottom with long litter. It tends to 
keep the bed warm and forms a sort of natural 
drainage for the mass. After the longest of the 
littery manure has been placed in the bottom 
and well trodden down, add a fourth or fifth 
part of dry loamy soil to the remainder of the 
manure according to its freshness, and turn it 
over two or three times until it is thoroughly 
mixed ; then make the bed up as firmly as 
possible. The spawn may be safely inserted as 
soon as the heat rises, as the temperature will 
not rise high enough to injure the spawn. The 
crop of many beds is a small one, through spawn¬ 
ing not being done till the heat declines, and 
the bed gets cold before the spawn has had time 
to run properly. It would be perfectly safe to 
spawn a Mushroom-bed at 100 degs., provided 
we were sure it would not rise any higher. 
What is the use of waiting till the manure has 
spent itself before putting in the spawn ? And 
if the proportion of soil I have named be added 
to manure fresh from the stable, provided it be 
made thoroughly firm, the bed may be spawned 
as soon as the heat rises, and much valuable 
and working force saved. If there is the least 
reason to fear the heat may rise above 100 degs., 
leave the holes in which the spawn has been 
placed in a loose condition for a time. A day 
or two will show how the heat is l 
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FRUIT. 


EARLY V. LATE PLANTING OF FRUIT- 
TREES. 


This is an operation so fully and frequently 
urged on the readers of gardening papers, that 
I fear the force of the argument gets so familiar 
that people fail to act on it, thinking 
that as they can observe but little difference 
there can be no great matter so long as the 
trees are got in while the foliage is off. Now, 
this is not to be wondered at, as very few, and 
especially those with small gardens, have the 
opportunity of comparing the results of early 
versus late planting by having trees planted side 
by side at both periods. I am often compelled to 
remove trees much later than I know is good 
for them for the simple reason that purchasers 
«ome for trees long after I should like to have 
completed all transplanting operations, and this 
leaves gaps that I am compelled to fill or else 
see ugly, vacant spaces all the rest of the season. 
Having a lot of fine, young fruit-trees, of sizes 
rather larger than are usually used for planting 
orchards or fruit gardens, whicli had become so 
overcrowded as to need the removal of every 
other one, I started last autumn directly after the 
foliage began to drop off naturally, and planted 
them in the following manner : The site selected 
for them was a piece of old pasture land, and as 
it would have made it late, rather than early, 
planting, to trench the whole of the land before 
planting, I marked out the rows and distances 
apart for the trees with stakes, and dug out 
large holes a yard square and 2 spits deep, laying 
the turf on one side and the crumbling loam 
on the other, and after they had laid 
a few days the turf was chopped anti 
placed in the bottom of the holes, with a 
few inches of fine soil over it. Then the trees 
were carefully lifted and set into the holes and 
filled in with the fine soil amongst the fibres, 
and then more soil added and trod in firm, the 
trees requiring stakes being firmly fixed in 
position and a light mulching of litter placed 
over the roots to keep out the frost. By 
adopting this plan I had the whole of my trees 
planted while the soil was still comparatively 
warm, for the turf had kept out any slight frosts 
that we had experienced earlier in the autumn 
and enabled me to break up the other portion at 
leisure. But what I wish particularly to refer 
to is this—having to lift some of these early 
planted trees again in the spring, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that they were far better 
supplied with new roots of this season’s growth 
than the trees that had not been lifted at all, as 
all the roots that had been cut by the spade or 
had been shortened back by the knife before 
planting had started a lot of white roots, at 
least 2 inches long, by the middle of February, 
and the buds on the trees looked quite as forward 
as if the trees had not been removed at all, and 
in all probability I shall get as fine and plentiful 
a crop from these trees as if they had not been 
removed at all. But supposing the planting 
had been deferred until February or March, I 
could hardly look for such good results, and in 
future I shall not only advise, but act on expe¬ 
rience gained, that early planting is one of the 
most important items of successful fruit culture. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


1235.— Moving a vinery.— The situation 
described would be quite suitable, though, of 
course, not so good as a south aspect, as the 
house will not get much sun until the afternoon. 
In order to get the fruit ripened before the sun 
loses too much of its power in the autumn, it 
would be well to start the Vines into growth by 
means of a little artificial heat about a month 
before they would naturally do so—say some 
time in February.—B. C. R. 

- You appear to be quite aware that the 

proposed aspect for your vinery is not the best 
that could be selected ; at the same time, you 
need not despair, if you manage the structure 
according to the aspect. You will find that in 
some years you will want to use fire-heat more 
or less to ripen the Grapes either in spring 
autumn. I should prefer to assist the Vines 
with a little fire-heat in the spring, and up to 
the time the berries are set. By this means 
you will get them as far advanced as those in 
a house with a south aspect which have had 
no extra warmth .—J 
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GOOD EARLY MELONS. 

To get a good crop of first-rate Melons early in 
May requires skill and a considerable amount 
of patience. For early work, no doubt pot cul¬ 
ture is much the best. There is a considerable 
difference in the ripening of Melons, those with 
a thin skin ripening much sooner than the thicker 
skinned ones. I do not depreciate the latter, 
as they are equally useful for succession and 
late use, and keep much longer when cut in 
the summer and autumn than the thinner 
skinned varieties. Last autumn I had a 
house planted with a thin-skinned variety and 
a thicker skinned one. They were sown and 
planted on the same day, and there was more 
than three weeks’ difference in the ripening, each 
receiving exactly the same treatment. Those 
who cannot give the seedlings every attention 
would do well to sow in the middle of Decem¬ 
ber. I mention this date because it is impor¬ 
tant to get strong plants for early work. I do 
not like the seedlings starving in their seed pots 
and with proper convenience prefer sowing a 
month later and growing quickly, as then with 
good management three, if not four, crops of 
fruit may be grown in the house in the year. I 
prefer to sow a couple of seeds in a 3-inch pot, 
destroying the weaker plant and growing the 
other near the light in a bottom-heat of 80 degs. 
to 90 degs. Of course, with new varieties it 
would be a waste to sow two seeds. On the 
other hand, I would not advise sowing new varie¬ 
ties so early in the year, preferring to have some 
kind that has been grown previously for early 


Melon “ Golden Perfection.” 


fruiting. Sowing in small pots is now so gener¬ 
ally adopted, that I need only point out the 

advantage over the old system of sowing in pans 
thickly, as when grown singly every root is pre¬ 
served from the start. With pot-Melona my 
impression is that canker is less troublesome. I 
have found it so, and have grown Melons for 
years in this way. In pots the stem of the plant 
is more exposed to the air, being higher and often 
drier than when planted out. 

Varieties for sowing for early use are impor¬ 
tant. I have grown Golden Perfection (the 
Melon illustrated) in a variety of ways for early 
forcing ; indeed, at one time I grew nothing else. 
It was good for early and summer work, and 
I always did well with it on the exhibition-table. 
I did not then grow late Melons, so did not use 
it for late fruiting. I do not know when it 
was introduced, but it has held its own 
for years, being very handsome, of excellent 
flavour, and a free cropper. A Melon that 
holds its own in the seed catalogues for so many 
years must be good. A good Melon when sent 
out, if grown with other varieties, so soon gets 
mixed with them that its true character is lost, 
the variety is condemned as a failure, and what 
is the grower’s fault is put down to the variety 
being bad. Melons are grown in this country 
better than anywhere else, and though imported 
fruits may be seen in quantity in the season, 
they are far inferior in quality to a good 
home-grown fruit. In the first place they lack 
the rich aroma of the luscious home-grown fruit. 
There are often adverse comments on the raising 
or introduction of new Melons, but if those who 
object saw the great numbers rejected yearly 
and the few brought into prominence, they 
would be less severe. I consider we have of 
late, say for twenty years, made progress. For 


instance, Read’s Scarlet was a valuable intro¬ 
duction, and it is still one of our best Melons, and 
first-rate for early forcing, not large, but just 
the size for table, and invaluable for pot-work. 
Davenham Early is also good for this purpose, 
and one of the quickest Melons to come to 
maturity ; I have grown this variety in a much 
shorter time than others. Blenheim Orange, 
Benham Beauty, Eastnor Castle, Highcross 
Hybrid, The Countess, and Wm. Tillery may 
be included in the list of first-class varieties. 
There are also others equally deserving that I 
have not space to mention. Much depends 
upon the finish of a Melon, as when grown in 
a house with other plants it is impossible to get 
finish, and though Melons when in active growth 
revel in heat and moisture, when the fruits 
reach the finishing stage the plants require just 
the opposite treatment. 

Temi*p;rature is one of the chief points of 
success in early Melons. Though Melons will 
do well in ordinary frames in the summer 
months, top and bottom-heat for early fruits is 
essential, a high temperature from first to lost, 
especially at the finish, being necessary to get 
good flavoured fruits. Whenever possible the 
bottom-heat should be kept at 80 degs., and the 
house temperature at 75 degs. to 80 degs., with 
a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. more by sun-heat; 
indeed, with abundance of moisture when 
growing, no harm can result when the house is 
closed with a high temperature. Airing Melons 
early in the season is an important operation, 
as to admit cold currents of air in large 
volumes is most injurious, thus causing green 
and black - fly and red - spider. A high 
night temperature should be avoided, 70 degs. 
to 75 clegs, being ample at the start, 
allowing more when the fruits are set, and 
during the setting, less atmospheric 1 mois¬ 
ture with less moisture at the roots. 
A chink of air in mild weather with 
plenty of warmth in the pipes when setting 
should be given. Early fruiters must be spar¬ 
ingly cropped, so that a couple of fruits will 
often be enough, as they should all be set as 
nearly as possible at the same time. Plenty of 
feeding is necessary to quick growth, and during 
the growing season top-dressings of rich material 
should be given, encouraging the roots to in¬ 
crease till the plants have finished swelling 
their fruits. Watering at first must be done 
sparingly until tho plants have made plenty 
of roots ; after that liquid-manure should be 
given frequently. The stopping and training 
need not be described. With early plants in a 
limited space there is less top-growth than 
with late plants. W. 

1231— Standard Pear trees —I expect 
the Pear-trees have suffered during the spriug 
and early summer from want of water. Toe 
spring and summer up till the end of June was 
dry, and I have seen several lots of late-planted 
young trees iu the condition described tnrough 
not being mulched and a soaking or two of 
water. As regards cutting back, the condition 
of the heads must be the guide. If there are 
branches enough already to form a good head 
do not cut back at all; but if the branches 
are few, cutting back is desirable, the best 
time being from the end of October to the end 
of November.—E. H. 

1217.—Keeping Peaches for show.— Gather a 
day or two before they are quite ripe, and lay them singly 
on sheets of cotton-wool, covered with tissue paper, on a 
shelf in a very cool dark room. They will keep ten days 
very well with careful handling. Better have more than 
thenumber laid by and let someone carry them by hand 
to the show.—E. H. 

-Peaches are very perishable and do not keep well 

after they &re ripe. They should be very carefully 
gathered and laid on cotton wadding, and they will keep 
fairly well a week or ten days in an icehouse; this is 
undoubtedly the best place for them ; failing this I would 
try a cool cellar.—J. D. E. 

1236.— Unfruitful Plum-trees.— If you have the 
true Pershore Plum your trees are certainly of some use. 
Thisis a bad season for Plums, therefore you are no worse 
off than other people.—J. C. C. 

1245.— Removing old Vines.— No, the old Vines 
are not worth the trouble of moving.—J. C. C. 

1008.— Vines and red-spider.— If the Grapes are 
small and not likely to be injured by using the hose or 
garden engine let them have a thorough washing, turn¬ 
ing the stream into every corner so as to clear out the 
enemy. Plenty of clear soft water forcibly administered 
is about the simplest and best remedy.—E. II. 


1018.— Quitting a garden.— Under recent legisla¬ 
tion, compensation for growing crops left in the ground 
is provided to cottagers quitting their gardens, but it will 
be far more satisfactory for you to plant crops that you 
can clear off at the expiration of your tenancyT. 
uriyri m Tram 
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RULBS FOR OORRRSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Quart# and answers are inverted in 
Gardinino free of charge if correspondents follow the rule, 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardikcto, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 


Answers (whieh. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those ioho reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1280.—Onoidiums- —What is the 
resting period of Oncidium macronthum 


proper length of 
and O. 


. crispum ? 


1281. —Plants for cold greenhouse.— What can 
I grow in a little bit of a greenhouse at the end of the 
garden ( no heat)?—C amden Amateur. 

1282. — Dendrobiums.— Should Dendrobium chryso- 
toxum and D. densiflorum be kept dry after blooming 
until they start, or be put into heat and watered ?—B. 

1233. — Oattleya Victoria Regina and O. 
Alex an draa.—Will " M. B.” give me fus opinion as to 
the best way to establish'these newly imported Orchids ? 
They appear as if they require strong heat.—B. 

1284. —Oalvary-plant.—Will someone kindly say 
how the seed of a Calvary-plant should be sown ? I have 
one, which is round, and, having never seen one before, do 
not know what to do with it. Will it grow out-of-doors ? 
—Pansy. 

1285. —Oypripedium barba turn— Would “ Matt. 
Bramble ” be so kind as to tell me the neoessary treatment 
of Cypripedium barbatum ? I have a fine patch of these 
in flower. What should be their future treatment?— 
Greenfield. 

1236.—Oardoons.—Information requested as to growth 
and oooking. I oan grow them freely, but they are ooarse 
and stringy, very different from the succulent vegetable 
as obtained abroad. Should they be sown annually, or 
should the old plants be preserved ?—W. H. D. 


128“.— Green tree-frogs. —Can anyone tell me any¬ 
thing about green tree-frogs, their habile, Ac. ? I have had 
mine more than a year in my greenhouse, and they find 
their own food and seem quite healthy, but one has changed 
to a dull, muddy green, instead of the bright colour of 
foliage. What is the reason ?—O. R. H. 

1288.— Plants for small rook-garden.—I should 
be glad if someone would kindly tell me the names of 
plants for a small rock garden, whereby I could have a 
succession of bloom from spring to autumn. Those I have 
are spring-blooming plants (there are not many of them), 
and the garden looks dull for the rest of the year.— Panic. 

12S9.— Clerodendrons. — Hints as to treatment 
requested. 1 have four different sorts: Balfouri, delecturn, 
and fragrans. I do not know the name of the fourth. The 
house iu which they are kept is never below 60 dega. in 
the winter, but they do not flower as they ought. C. 
fragrans makes great coarse growth, but as far as I can see 
is not worth growing.—W. H. D. 

12!*).—Tacsonia and Clematis not flowering. 
—Some years since, acting on advice given in Gardening, 
I planted in a border inside a greenhouse facing south 
Clematis indivisa and a Taosonia, but although they have 
made free growth they have never bloomed. Can you 
explain this ? I have slightly root-pruned them once. Do 
they require any other pruning ?—C. R. 


1291. — Roses not blooming. — Would someone 
kindly tell me what is likely to be the matter with my 
Roses ? I got them about four years ago and had a fine 
bloom, but they were shifted three years ago. Last year 
I hod only three blooms, and this year I have not one out 
of four plants. Names: Queen of Queens, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, Ulrich Brunner, and another. The ground is 
heavy-—A yrshire. 

1292. — Plants for cold greenhouse.— I have a 
small greenhouse, with a lean-to roof, facing south. It is 
heated with a flue, but I am unable to keep a regular 
heat, consequently I lost my plants last winter and the 
one before. Would someone kindly name some plants 
that I might grow in it as a cold-house, as 1 intend doing 
away with the fire? Would it do for keeping cuttings 
instead of a frame? The cuttings are in boxes.— 
Ayrshire. 


_, _ of gas. 

' B. C. R.” or some other reader be so kina as to tell 
me whether if I increase the heat of my greenhouse to 
that of a “ stove ” (say minimum of 60 degs.) the gas with 
which my boiler is now heated will be then more likely to 
injure the plants? The boiler is in a potting shed adjoin¬ 
ing the greenhouse, divided from same by a wooden 
partition, and during the present year I have found no 
(apparent) ill effects to the plants from the use of gas as a 
heating agent, but am afraid that if I increase the heat to 
stove heat with the consequent closer atmosphere the gas 
may perhaps prove injurious. Also please tell me how 
the evaporating troughs should be fixed to the pipes.— 
Greenfield. 
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To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
atmoers should they be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1294. —Thrips on;Melons (Anxious).— Wash them 
with soft-soap. 

1295. —Cuttings of Privet (J. W. Wilkinson).—The 
autumn is the best time to put in the cuttings. 

1296. —Ants ( S. A.).—Find out the nests, and pour in 
hot boiling water to destroy them. Various traps have 
been described from time to time. 

1297. — Himantophyllum ( Cath . Harbord).— Leave 
them alone until they form roots and then you can 
remove them and have two plants. 

1298. —Heating greenhouse (Row).—There are 
oil-stoves sold for the purpose of heating greenhouses; 
managed carefully they do their work well enough. 

1299. —Tea Roses (J. W. King).—Tot them in autumn 
and put them in a cool place until root action begins. The 
other Rose you refer to can also be moved in the autumn. 

lsoo.—Ferns for a greenhouse.—Many of the 
Maiden-Hair Ferns will thrive in the greenhouse, and the 
Pterises and all the ordinary hardy native Ferns will do 
well. 

1301. —Rhododendrons ( Constant Reader).—Yon 
will not be successful in the attempt to strike the cuttings. 
Rhododendrons should be grafted on the oommon R. 
ponticum. 

1302. —Grapes cracking (R. Hepburn). — There 
seems to be something wrong with the border; probably 
you have given too much moisture. It is too late to do 
anything now. 

1303. — Hydrangea leaves turning yellow 

(Son*iH>d).— It is impossible to speak with certainty. 
Perhaps the plant is too dry at the roots. Try the effect 
of a good watering. 

1304. — Carnations not' blooming (W.U.H).— 
The failure to flower is probably due to the poeitioo, and 
we should not discard the plants. Layer them and then 
give them a trial in another place. 

1305. —Lime (Tllia europesa) (Cranbrook\— 
Most of these flowei. The tree would be very suitable 
for the purpoee you mention, and others likely to be 
useful are the Plane and the Poplar. 

1306. —Recommending builder (Sal/).— We can¬ 
not insert the query. If you look at the advertisement 
pages you will And the announcements of several firms, 
any of which could be trusted to do such work well. 

1307. —Brassavola species (Seegar).— No, I cannot 
make your drawing out. I do not recognise any species 
by it. The spotting on the lips seems quite novel to me. 
Try the British Museum, or the Kew authorities.—M. B. 

1308. —Treatment of Abutllon (If. A. L.).— The 
plant seems to be starved, and planting out as you suggest 
and training it up the back wall would be best. You will 
find the flow'ers very valuable during the winter if it is 
grown in this way. 

1309. —Manuring Dahlias and other flowers 

(Camden Amateur).— The beet time to apply manure- 
water to the Dahlias, Asters, and similar plants is when 
the buds are showing. Be sure that the soil is moist 
before you apply liquid-manure. 

1310. —Autumn and spring flowers ( Camden 
Amateur).— It is too late to sowseed now for either autumn 
or spring-flowering plants. It is too late tor Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, or Wallflowers; but plants of all 
these can be bought cheaply, and these will bloom in 
spring. 

1311. —Propagating Pansies, Ac. (Ayrshire).— 
Propagate Pansies, Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons at 
once. Carnations are propagated better by layers than by 
cuttings. Layer them at onoe. Deal with the Calceolarias 
as late in the season as possible, so that they are not 
injured by frost. 

1312. — Strawberries (Querist, Killegar).—It is a 
general complaint this year that the dryness of the season 
prevented the swelling of the fruit. If you had given 
your plants a thorough soaking of water when you saw 
the fruit were not swelling properly all danger would 
have been removed. 

1313. —Propagating Ooleus (Constant Reader).— 
Cuttings may be taken in the spring-time. Keep the old 
plants during the winter, and take the cuttings early in 
spring, or take the cuttings now and keep them in store 
pots all the winter, pottinp off in the spring. See that the 
cuttings are free from all insects. 

1314. —Palm ( W. H. Robinson).— Looks like Seaforthia 
elegans. The plant is swarming with thripe and red- 
spider. The beet place for it is the fire, and, as you have 
it in a vinery, we advise you to destroy the plant. If you 
do not care to do this, try the usual remedy—washing well 
with a mixture of soft-soap and Tobacco-water. 

isi5.—RemovlngjMarechal Nlel Rose (S. L.). 
—Remove it in the autumn early. Use a compost of 
fibry loam, mixed with some bones or bone-dust. At the 
same time give the plant plenty of drainage. Cuttings 
can be taken immediately after flowering. The best are 
those shoots from which a flower has been removed. 

1316. — Auricula seedlings (Onion).— Spring is 
certainly the time to plant them out in the open, and by the 
following spring they will be established, and in all proba¬ 
bility flower. Give them a sheltered place, but they want 
no protection as they are quite hardv. We presume you 
refer to Alpine Auriculas, the florists' varieties are gener¬ 
ally grown in a cold greenhouse. 

1317. —Culture of Ooleus (C. R.).— These are very 
easily grown, the main points being plenty of heat and 
moisture with shade from very hot sun, especially while 
young. They are not subject to any insect pest if well 
grown. The best soil is about equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a little fibrous peat ana plenty of coarse 
sand ; pot firmly. They seem to need rather more pot- 
room than most plants, but it would be much better and 
safer to shift them two or three times, say, from 3-inch to 
5-inch and from 5-inoh to 7-inoh or 8-inoh pots, than to 
give a very large shift at onoe. 


ms.—Assessment of greenhouse (J. Latnbert). 
—We are afraid you must pay the sum. If the property 
is increased in value by the ereotion of a greenhouse or 
Other building oa it the authorities have the right to 
increase the assessment As the sum charged is only lOd. 
per year it is not a serious matter ; but it is easy to be 
understood that you object to be singled out for payment 
while others similarly situated go free. 

1319. — Plants for north aspect (Solon).— Tn our 
window-boxes, which face almost due north, and have 
only a little morning sun, we use “ Geraniums,'’ Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias, Petunias, Ac., and find them flower well, and 
the blooms last longer and come finer than where exposed 
to the blazing sun. We grow the plants in 5-inch pots, 
and plunge them in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse in the boxes. 
If carefully and properly watered they do extremely well. 

1320. -Crapes “scalded” (Jane Richardson) — 
They appear to suffer from what is known as “ scalding. 
Moisture condenses on the berries, and then, with no air 
on the house, a sudden outburst of sunshine strikes on the 
berries and so “parboils” them. Some varieties—Lady 
Downe’s and Alicante, for example—are much more liable 
to scalding than others, and this will explain how it is 
that the Hambro’ Grapes are untouched though in the same 
house. 

1321 . — Insects In fowl-house (O. L. Gloster).— 
The insects are specimens of the fleas (Pulexgallln(B)with 
which poultry are so frequently infested. Unfortunately 
they attack the human species when th ey get a chanoe. 
They no doubt come from the fowi-house, which should be 
kept well lime-washed inside, and the nesting-boxes, Ac., 
thoroughly cleaned from time to time. The fowls should 
have an opportunity of dusting themselves whenever they 
are inclined to do so.—G. S. S. 

1322. —Oattleya GaskellianatrAowoN Wallace).— 
Yours cannot be anything but this kind which was named 
by Mr. Sander about ten years ago. This plant I bad 
known for more than ten years before that time as the 
summer flowering labiata, but at the time of Mr. Sander’s 
importation the plant w-as gettinsr quite scarce and very 
little known. This you say was bought for labiata. You 
have got a C. labiata, but not the old C. labiata so named 
by Lindley. It is flowering at least five months too soon. 
—M. B. 

1323. — Leslie* Dormanl&na (Ruth).-^ This is your 
species; quite an ordinary form of the plant; the rosy- 
purple of the lip is very pretty. It first flowered in Mr. 
Dorman’s collection some twelve years ago, when it was 
thought to be a natural hybrid, but the plant has from time 
to time been introduced in great quantities, so that I do 
not think the hybrid origin can be maintained. Your 
opinion respecting C. bicolor quite fails, for you see the 
column is quite hidden by the lip, whilst in C. bicolor it is 
quite exposed.—M. B. 

1324. —Beetles In Potato-stems (T. Lyons.).— 
The two small beetles you found in your Potato-stems 
cannot be the cause of the plants damping off. They are 
specimens of one of the many kinds of small “ Rove 
beetles.” These beetles do not, os far as I am aware, ever 
attack plants; they live on changing vegetable matter, 
manure, Ac., and probably were sheltering in the stem, 
or if it was in a decaying state feeding on it; but they are 
not the authors of the mischief, which must lie sought in 
some other quarter.—G. S. S. 

1325. —Vine fruiting badly (H\ IT.). —The only 
thing you can do now is to thin out the wood well. The 
great mistake you have made is in allowing too many 
shoots to start from one Bpur. As soon as it was seen 
which shoot was bearing fruit all the others ought to have 
been rubbed out. The border is evidently in a very bad 
condition. In order to cause the rods to start equally all 
over the general plan is to suspend them from Lhe roof, 
so as to let the sap flow freely. Give the border a dressing 
of bone-dust or something very similar. 

1320.—Wintering “ Geraniums ” (-S'. O.). — The 
plan of keeping “ Geraniums ’’ by hanging them up by 
the roots in a dry place is not worth the trouble, for but 
very few will survive, and these too weak to be of much 
service. If short of space, shake out of the pots and divest 
of all superfluous growth and pot several together, or 
place in boxes of fine soil and keep rather dry at root and 
in the atmosphere, parting again into single pots in the 
spring. You inay keep a large number in a limited space 
in this wav. The hanging up system we never saw 
answer well. 

1327. —Oncidium sarcodes (J- chowls *).—The 
bulbs sent of this species are being killed with thripe and 
dry heat; this doubtless inhabits a warm corner in a 
somewhat cool district, but our growers at home seem to 
forget that iu such plaoes it gets a lot of water during the 
growing season, ana without this it becomes liable to the 
attacks of insects, of which the specimens sent afford a 
striking example. The plants must have ail their bulbs 
washed well and the leaves also, and the air must be kept 
moist about them. This washing should be performed 
twice a week, and oftener if any living insects appear.— 
M. B. 

1328. — Calceolarias dying (B. J.).— it is the 
opinion of some of the best growers that the sole cause of 
bedding Calceolarias suddenly going off os described is 
their not being planted early and not firmly enough. The 
earth should be pressed firmly about the collar of the 
plants and all round over the roots so that a good pull 
will not bring them out Many failures in amateur plant¬ 
ing are due to the same cause; a good way is to pour from 
a pint to a quart of water round a plant after planting, 
that washes the soil close to the roots; then as soon as the 
soil is dry enough go over the plants and again press the 
earth firmly about them. 

1329. —Ooleus and Fuchsias for show (F. F) i— 
It is rather late now to take plants in hand for showing in 
August. Coleus should be strongly established in 5-inch 
pots, to have one more shift into 7-inch or 8-inch at this 
season. However, if well grown, you may yet succeed. 
Of Fuchsias, Avalanche and Purple Prince, or Miss Lizzie 
Yidler, in the dark double class ; Lucy Finnis and Kings- 
hury&na, or Little Alice, of the double white oorollas; 
Lord Falmouth, Wave of Life, and Royal Standard in dark 
singles ; and Mrs. Bennett, single white corolla, with Mra. 
J. Lye and Marginata, white with pink oorollas, are all 
flrst-olass for exhibition. Any six from these, ohooeing a 
good variety of colour, could not be improved upon. 
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1330. — Pelargoniums In Wardl&n-case (J. 

Smith ).—The probable cause of the plants failing Is that 
the air of such a case is too close and confined. At this 
season of the year Pelargoniums need air night and day, 
except in very stormy weather, to keep them in health; 
and they do better in the comparatively large area of a 
greenhouse than a frame or pit even. They should only 
be protected from the most soorching sunshine, as few 
plants need so much light and sun to induce a short 
growth and plentiful bloom as these. The guano-water, 
if not too strong, would be beneficial two or three times 
a week w hile the plants are in flower. 

1331. — Seedling “ Geraniums ” (G . &).—Do no* 1 
on any account turn them out of the pots into the open 
ground. They would grow to an immense size, and be a 
long time before they bloomed. Seedling "Geraniums” 
are very strong in growth, so the point to be aimed at is 
to partially starve, but not cripple, them into flower by 
confining them in comparatively small pots, in sandy and 
rather poor soil. They will be just as well under glass, 
though they might be plunged in, or stood on ashes out¬ 
side. If in the greenhouse, give plenty of air and sun, 
and do not shift any more, nor take out the points of the 
shoots ; water only moderately. 


1332.—Odontoglossum polyxanthum (T. 
Edmond *).—This is the name of your flower, and a very 
good form it is. The plant has become more plentiful 
during the past few years, but it still may be reckoned 
rare. It is a native of the mountains of Ecuador 
at about 2,000 feet elevation. Even there it appears to 
be rare, for not many plants come together as an importa¬ 
tion : it will succeed capitally treated with O. Alexandras, 
and potted in the same manner. I have noted that this 
plant appears to be very liable to the attacks of small 
slugs, so keep a sharp look out for these pests. The 
flower sent measures fully 31 inches across, having a 
ground colour of soft yellow, heavily blotched with rich 
chestnut. It flowered first in this country about twelve 
years since.—M. B. 


1333.— Petunias as window-plants (R. T.).— 
These make excellent window-plants and are very showy, 
especially the flaked varieties, both single and double. To 
have them stocky and short-jointed they should be grown 
out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, and be stopped fre¬ 
quently to induce them to form bushy plants. When 
grown under glass the stems become drawn, which they 
likewise do in the greenhouse while producing their 
blooms. To obviate this as much as possible they should 
be placed in light, airy positions, where they only get a 
small amount of shade, if any at all. By cutting back 
any that have become straggling and drawn, and replacing 
them in the open air, they soon break again, and flower 
with great freedom, so that a constant supply may be 
kept up by growing a few plants and treating them in this 
way. While out-of doors the pots should be plunged, so 
as to prevent the sun from drying the roots. 


1334.—The Codllr aoth on Apples (J.Clark).— 
Tour Apples were attacked by the caterpillars of the Codlin- 
moth (Carpocapsa pomonella); after the fruit is attacked 
nothing can be done to save it, except in a very small 
way. Some persons, who have only a few small trees, ex¬ 
amine the Apples frequently, and immediately they see 
signs of one being attacked they thrust a fine sharp wire 
into the hole and kill the insect. It is obvious that it is 
very seldom that this plan can be worth trying. The 
Apples generally fall before, or when the caterpillars are 
full grown, but if the caterpillars reach maturity before 
the Apples fall, they let themselves down to the ground 
by silken threads. They then endeavour to reach the 
stems of the trees, crawl up a little way, and be¬ 
come chrysalides in some convenient roughness in the 
bark. If they cannot reach the tree they shelter them¬ 
selves in some crack in the ground among Grass, &c. All 
windfalls should therefore at once be removed, and it 
has been found very useful to bind a strip of sacking, 
folded several times round the trees, about a foot from 
the ground. The caterpillars find the folds a convenient 
shelter to become ch^saiides in. If this is not done in the 
autumn after an attack, the stems should be scraped and 
hot lime well worked into the bark with a brush, or a 
mixture of paraffin and soft-soap may be used. If there 
he Grass round the trees it should be mown short and 
well watered with strong liquid-manure, or in the oase of 
soil it should be dug up so as to expose the chrysalides. 


NAMBIS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communication* respecting plant* or fruit* 
ssnt to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrniho Illus* 
tratrd, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— C. V.— Too much crushed to 

identify definitely ; looks like Periploca gneca.- Plato. 

—Brassia verrucosa.- G. E. —The one that has flowered 

looks like Cypripedium bar bat urn ; the other some kind 
of Pleione. We cannot name accurately from such miser¬ 
able scrape ; 2, Catasetum maorocarpum ; the others can¬ 
not determine ; 4 and a, Too shrivelled to identifv.- 

Lt.-Gen. M. Mmrre. —We do not name Roses.- W. While- 

field.—We do not name florist’s flowers.- Par.— 1, Send 

fertile fronds; 2, Eulalia japonica variegata; 3, Phoenix 
sp.; 4, Send fertile frond ; 5, Ophiopogon jaburan varie- 

gatus ; 6,Pteris cretica aibo-lineata.- Henry Bryers.— Of 

no value.- Dr. Armstrong.— Specimen shrivelled up. 

- A. Ferguson. —Send better specimen.- Miss L. 

Laroche.— Sedum sarinentosum. W. B. B.— 1, Chrysan¬ 
themum coronarium ; 2, Lythrum salicaria.- Dr. 

Grindon.— Prince Camille de Rohan.- L. H. B.— Fallen 

to pieces. Kindly write again.- J. W. King.— Thistle 

(Onopordon Acanthium); Uther is the Common Burdock. 

- Mr. J. Clifford. —Campanula celtidifolu; no white one. 

- J. E. B.—l, Pterislongifolia ; 2, Asplenium marinum ; 

3, Adiantum pedatum ; 4, Woodwardia radicans ; 5, Bad 

specimen; 6, Ophiopogon jaburan variegatus.- E. II. B. 

—1, A Campanula send better specimen ; 2, Justicia oar- 
nea.— Hollam.— Clianthus Dam piers (the Glory Pea of 

Australia).- Robert Ward. —A very good form of Rosa 

rugosa, the best we have seen. Yes. it can be grown from 
cuttlngB.- East Lothian. —Cannot name from the speci¬ 

mens ; 1 is probably a Hibiscus, but the flower is too 

withered to be identified with certainty.- J. Williams. 

—You can give seedling Carnations and Piooteee 
names you like; No. 4 is very good, but the otters do 
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oome up to the florists’ standard. One (the number of whloh 

is illegible) very much resembles the old Clove.- Geo. 

Philip Selden.— 1, Achillea millefolia; 2, Send in flower; 

3, Polygonum Brunonis: 4, Thymus serpyllum.- H. W. 

Lenin. —Heleuium autumnale. A. Fletcher.— Impossi¬ 
ble to name from such scrape.— —Bruin —Fallen to pieoes, 
and impossible to name. Insect in pill-box, No. 2, is the 
Millipede ; other next week. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Queries by post, and that toe cannot under• 
take to forward letters to correspondent*, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Rose.— Apply to a nurseryman who makes a specialty 
of Roses.- E. R. 0. S.— Your suggestion shall ne con¬ 
sidered ; thanks.- J. E. Davies.—The best plan, if this 

were possible, would be to pick off and burn the leaves. You 
might instead try the effect of a mixture of soft soap and 

Tobacco water.- T. A. J. —Dicksons & Co., Waterloo place, 

Edinburgh.- H. C. G .—The information has often been 

given. Send ljd. to the publisher for a back number.- 

Thos. Aungor.— A local nurseryman will supply a pattern. 

- Berkeley Vale. —Try Oxonian and Waterloo, which 

are two of the latest Strawberries we have.- Dahlia.— 

The dates of the chief Dahlia shows are as follows : Crystal 
Palace, Sept. 1; Earl's-court (International Hort. Ex.), 

Sept. J) and 10.- Constant Render.—Yes, the seedling 

Carnations will live out-of-doors.- O. R. H. —How can 

we tell you when you don’t tell us what treatment you 

have adopted? Write again.- F. A. J.— Any of the 

Winter Greens.- Margaret.— Your questions are far too 

vague. If you will tell us what you wish to keep poultry 
for—that is, whether you want birds for table, or eggs, or 
both, and howmany you have accommodation for, we shall 
have some foundation for a reply. The length of run 
needed depends, of course, on the number to he kept, as 

to which you say nothing.-Co rafter.—Plant Winter 

Greens.- Anonymous.— It all depends on the weather ; 

but probably you will be able to keep the Pelargoniums, 

&c., in the shed.- C. N. P.—l, It Is absurdly large for 

the work you want it to do. We oannot give you the 
directions you want; you should consult a local trades¬ 
man. 2, We are sorry we oannot give you any other 
address. But there is sure to be someone in the town 
who will supply what you want, and an advertisement in 

a local paper will probably bring you offers.- E. K. — 

1, Leave the Rhubarb where it is; 2, The moving will 
check the Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, but if it is done 

early they may bear fruit.- Major T. Clark.—They have 

failed in the stoning. The soil probably wants lime, and 

you might try the effects of some mortar rubbish.- 

South Staffordshire.— Yea, in the ordinary way. - Con¬ 

stant Reeder.— Consult the back numbers of Garurkino. 


bobis. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Flowers do not contain honey pure and simple, 
which has merely to be gathered and stored in 
the hive. The nectar, after being gathered, 
undergoes the change into honey in the body of 
the Bee. On alighting upon a flower the Bee 
darts out its tongue, which is long and of 
great flexibility, and susceptible of inflation, 
and probes the floral cells to the bottom, and 
drains them of their nectar, when the tongue 
is witl drawn into the mouth, and the juice pro¬ 
jected back into the throat, and thence into the 
first stomach or honey-bag, and upon the Bee 
returning to the hive, is regurgitated and 
deposited in the honey cells. When first stored 
in the cells it is thin and watery, but is left 
unsealed in the combs till the watery parts have 
been evaporated, and it has become thicker and 
sweeter. Crude, unripened honey will not 
keep, but soon becomes acid, and its consump¬ 
tion by the Bees is very injurious to them. 
On this account it is good policy to remove 
from the hive by means of the honey-extractor, 
at the end of the honey season, all unsealed 
stones. 

The honey harvest, now fast drawing to a 
close, has been far from satisfactory to Bee¬ 
keepers in many parts of the country. Those 
in the Heather districts may, however, have 
better things in store should fine weather pre¬ 
vail during the flowering season. The following 
is from the British Bee Journal of the 14th inst.: 
—“In view of the fact that many important 
Bee and honey shows are already arranged for 
in the midland and northern counties, and that 
liberal prizes are offered for competition at 
them, it becomes a serious consideration how far 
the success or otherwise of these exhibitions is 
likely to be affected by the present prospects of 
a successful honey season in the north. Judging 
by such reports as have reached us, there is too 
much reason to fear that heavily-laden show- 
tables will not be the rule; in fact, if there be 
not a marked change for the better in the 
weather during the next ten or twelve days the 
Bee season ot 189*2 will be a very one-sided 
one indeed, seeing that such good luck 
as has attended Bee-keepiug has, so far, been 
almost entirely confined to the southern half of 
the kingdom. We peed pot attempt to enume- 


rate the particular oounties in which Bees have 
done exceedingly well this year; but we hear of 
a good many places where very satisfactory 
Makes’ have been secured, and where honey 
is still coming in well. This is the more dis¬ 
appointing to northern Bee-men, for they, know¬ 
ing that atmospheric conditions were favourable 
to the storage of nectar in the blossoms, have 
been kept on tenterhooks of expectation, con¬ 
stantly hoping that the greater warmth of the 
south would in time extend northward, and so 
enable them to make up for lost time before all 
was over. Well, all is not yet over, but we are 
in mid-July, and old Bee-keeping hands know 
what that means if surplus chambers are still 
unfilled. In a word the prospect is very gloomy 
indeed, except where the chances of a Heather 
crop are possible.” 

Taking Bees and honey from straw skkps. 
—In taking up the Bees and honey for cottagers 
at the end of the season, I have frequently resorted 
to the process called “bumping,” when there has 
been any difficulty in inducing all the Bees to leave 
the skep in driving. By turning up the skep the 
flat way of the combs and bumping it on the 
ground towards the top, the combs become 
detached, and fall over on one side. If the 
combs be of the present season, a slight bump is 
sufficient to displace them ; if old, it requires 
some force to break them away. The combs can 
then be lifted out one by one and the Bees 
brushed back into the skep; as the combs are 
freed from the Bees, they can be put into a pan 
till all are taken. The skep of Bees can then be 
replaced upon its old Btand to allow the Bees to 
cluster, when they can be joined to other stocks. 
Bumping is a most convenient process, when it is 
required to transfer combs and Bees to a bar- 
frame hive, as, by brushing back into the skep 
the Bees on the nrst comb removed, now fixing 
that into a frame, placing it in the frame-hive, 
and then brushing the Bees into the frame-hives 
from all succeeding combs; the Bees and brood 
are separated for so Bhort a time that there is no 
chance of the brood becoming chilled. 

S. S. G., Park8lone. 


1159.— Unprofitable Bees.— Although a 
south-east aspect is considered the best, on 
account of the Bees getting the advantage of 
the morning sun, a strong colony will prosper 
in almost any position, provided the hive is kept 
dry within, dampness within the hive being a 
very great enemy to Bees. It is important also 
to place hives on low stands, especially in un¬ 
sheltered districts, as in rough, windy weather 
many Bees are often unable t»o regain the hive 
when returning laden with stores, being blown 
to the ground on approaching the alighting- 
board, but when the hives are placed low enough 
to allow the said board to touch the ground 
the fallen Bees are able to regain the hive by 
crawling in. It is impossible to say, without 
examining the hives, why three out of your four 
stocks are not doing well. If they are in bar- 
frame hives the combs should be examined for 
queenlessness, foul-brood, &c. In the ordinary 
course, upon a queen becoming old and worn 
out another is reared by the Bees, but should 
the queen come by her death when there are 
neither eggs nor brood in the hive, the colony 
becomes queenleas, and will soon die out if a 
fertile queen be not introduced to the hive.— 
S. S. G., Parkstone. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


1335.— Poultry queries.— Will “ Doulting ” kindly 
answer me a few questions about poultry 1 1. What is 
the best food for fattening chickens quickly ? 2. 1 have 
eighteen fowls—Leghorns and Minorcas. For the last five 
months parts of their bodies have been bare. They are 
very fond of picking and eating each others feathers, but 
not to a great extent. 3. I should like to know about 
what quantity ot food, at a time, eighteen fowls should 
have, and if they should be fed twice or three times a day ? 
They have warm Barley-meal and house scraps in the 
morning; in the afternoon and evening, mixed corn, but 
I should like to have an idea about what quantity, as they 
always seem ravenous. 4. What is the cause of their eggs 
being constantly cracked? They have wooden boxes tor 
nests, but will not have any hxy in them. All these 
bir»ia arc in confinement in a gravelled yard about 30 feet 
fcquire.—G. E. M. 


1161. — An unhealthy hen.— I fear I oan give 
“ Peel” no assistance beyond saying that the hen seems 
to have partialiv lost the use of the muscleB of the neck 
in the same way that human beings sometimes do. I 
cannot recommend any special course of treatment, and if 
the bird were mine 1 should be inclined to kill her, and 
so avoid further lose, -poi'i/nj'p. _ 
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PORTABLE PUMPS FOR GARDEN AND 
WATER SUPPLY PURPOSES. 


(Corner of Southampton-streefc.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE APPLIANCES, 


N1ERRYWEATHER & SONS, 


Catalogues Free on Application (Illustrated). 

ESTABLISHED 1815. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, Ld 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

THE HANDY GARDEN ENGINE. 


Write for new illustrated Catalogue of Pumps of all classes—contains many novelties never as yet advertised. 

For guaranteed High-class Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose order direct of— 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ld., 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 

FOR "MERRYWEATHER’S HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSE” SEE PAGE V. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
1 GLAZING 


strength only, 
rr and when tho¬ 
roughly lighted 
may be left to 
smoulder 
away, hence it 
is the Bafest to 
use. 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c„ 

BRITANNIA WORKS,WHARF 
RD„ CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulars 
(sent post free). 


This effective Garden Engine, fitted with our " Farringdon " 
Patent Pump, with air-Vessel, is very powerful, and can be 
easily workea by a lady. Capacity of tub, 10 gallons. Suit¬ 
able for passing through narrow doorways. 

Garden Engines in great variety, from 
17s. Gd. and upwards. 


Highly Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY PURE PLANT FOOD 

Unparalleled for its Rapid Action and 
Fructifying Properties. 

Best and Only Reliable Complete 
Fertiliser for all 

VEGETABLES, FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, FLOWERS, LAWNS, etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED RESULTS OBTAINED 

By its use. 

For Prices cfe Descriptive Pamphlet apply to — 

H. & E. ALBERT, 

17, Gracechurch-street, LONDON, E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


iii nuii 4tha •• 99 • •• i3s. 

■■■ ■ V 3rds .. 11s. .. 14a. 6d. 

The following is a List of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 16 by 12,18 by 12, 20 by 12, 

13 by 11, 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above vrices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, ld. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be Bent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31, Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London, E.C. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

Horticultural Buildkrs, 

Wood Green, London, N. ; and 
Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF PORTABLE CREENH0USES 

Beware of Worthless Imitations of our Houses. 

Over 10,000 in use all over the World. 

14 Gold, Silver, & Bronze Medals awarded Bince 1886. 


WILLESDEN 
ROT-PROOF SCRIM 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS. 

The only thorough Protection for Wall Fruit, Dwarf Trees 
Vegetables, Ac. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. 
Will last for years. Carriage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run, 52 inches wide. 

No. 1 „ 7 id. „ 54 

No. 2 „ 6a. „ 54 

No. 3 „ 44d. „ 54 

No. 4 „ 3|d. „ 54 

A. Green. Is. „ 50 „ 

MOORHEY MILL CO.. OLDHAM. 


Bend for Particulars of our Annual Bonus at onoe. 

Greenhouses, Cucumber and Plant Frames 
to the value of £50 to be Given Away. 


L, £>£<o L , S. CHLATr-SJ 

THE WORLD. 
Established over 20 years. 


r* ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
VJ Raffia, kc. None cheaper.-WATSON A SCULL. 90. 
I,owpr Thames-sr.reet. Tendon. K.G. 


TO OUR READERS.—/» ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer 
a favour bu stating that the advertisement was seen in 
GA RDE2* ING ILL USTII A TED. Our desire is to jwbluji 
the. advertisements qf trustworthy houses only. Thname and 
adtlress of the sender of each 0 £iLe shonbl be writ/mi lea'My. 
Ddau and disappointment arefoflentiiuesdvc to wict oC this 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

■L ting, oiled and dressed : will not rot if out in all weathers. 
100 yards by 1 yard, 3e.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6*.; 100 yards by 
3 yards, 9a-: or so on to any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
5s. Idonotrequirepaymemtillyouhavereoeiredand approved 
of the Netting from ~ 11Y. J. G ASSON, Met Work*, By*. 
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Asparagus, treatment of 319 
Bananas, wowing .. 316 
Begonias, Tuberous .. 315 
Braasia Terracnsa .. 313 
Brooeoli and Cauli- 
flowers, Ac., grabs de¬ 
stroying .318 

Bosh fruits .. .. 3L4 

Cabbages, maggots de¬ 
stroying .320 

Campanulas in pots .. 316 

Cardoons.319 

Carrotsforwinter.young 319 
Gattleya Walkeriana .. 312 
Chrysanthemums in tubs 320 
Chrysanthemum Mote. 
Lacroix.320 


Clover, Calvary] • • .. 311 

Conservatory .. .. 308 

Cucumber-seeds, saving 320 
Dracmna, hardy, in 
Guernsey .. .. 311 

Earwigs, a plague of .. 311 
Ferns, Royal, the (Os¬ 
munds) .318 

Ferns under glass .. 308 

Freesios.313 

Fruit garden .. .. 308 

Fruit-trees, trained, sum¬ 
mer pruning .. ..314 

Fruits cracking under 
glass .« ..314 

Garden work .. .. 308 

Gardens, town .. .. 312 


“Geraniums,” liquid • 
manure for .. .. 311 

Grass under trees .. 312 

Greenhouse, an un¬ 
healed .317 

Heating by means of gas 320 
Hollies, Ac., planting .. 311 
Lielia harpophyila .. 312 

Leeks and the r cultu.e 319 
Lettuce for winter and 
spring . . ..316 

Lily, the Madonna .. 320 

Lobelia cardinaiis for a 

room .313 

Lobelia littoralls.. .. 310 

Lychnis vespertina plena 309 
Martynias.. .. ..317 


Maiden hair grown in a 
sitting-room, watering 313 
Mignonette .. .. 309 

Mushroom-house .. 3i8 
Onions, autumn - sown, 
harvesting .. .. 318 

Outdoor garden .. .. 308 

Palm, the Parlour (As¬ 
pidistra lurida) .. 313 
Pansies after blooming 310 
Pansies and Violas .. 3li 
Pear Pitmaston Duchess 313 
Pelargoniums,Ivy-le4ved 316 
Phloxes, alpine .. .. 3i0 

Pipes, unjointing hot- 

water .311 

Plants, best room .. 313 


Pink Mrs. Sinking for a 

room .313 

Plants for cold green¬ 
house .317 

Plants for small rock 

garden.310 

Plants, propagating bed¬ 
ding .309 

Plants, winter-flowering 31<> 
Poppies, Perennial .. 3'J9 
Poppies, transplanting 3 hi 
Propagating .. .. 308 

Questions and answers 320 
Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.. 307 
Rose, the White Cluster 307 
Roses not blooming .. 307 
Roses pegged down .. 317 


Roses, two good .. .. 307 

Souerilos.316 

Stocks, Summer.. .. 310 

Stove .308 

Strawberry-beds, tempo¬ 
rary .315 

Strawberry culture for 

market.314 
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ROSES. 


ROSES PEGGED DOWN. 


The practice of pegging down the long shoots 
of vigorous Roses at pruning time, instead of 
shortening them back, ought to be generally 
adopted, for by no other means can such a pro¬ 
fuse quantity of bloom be obtained. It appears 
to matter little what the kind is so long a* 
it makes shoots long enough for the purpose, 
and scores of good Roses do this. I have 
adopted the practice this year to a greater ex¬ 
tent than ever before, and have tried a lot of 
the finer Hybrid Perpetuals. Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet is the most striking success, and treated 
in this way it creates an effect such as we ought 
to produce in our gardens. A group consisting 
of only six plants had all the shoots pegged 
down in March, and they thinly covered about 
8 square yards of ground. At the present time 
not an inch of bare ground is anywhere visible, 
hut a mass of leaves, buds, and blooms, such as 
one would never have thought possible, there 
being between 400 and 500 flowers upon these 
six plants. The ground is indeed 
Carpeted with Roses, and it is to be hoped 
that those who grow Roses for pleasure will 
similarly carpet some of the bare surfaces of 
beds and borders. This is the second season 
these plants have been thus treated. They were 
fine last year, but then only newly planted. 
Although producing such an amazing quantity 
of bloom, they are throwing up strong shoots 
which will be pegged down next year. Gloire 
Lyonnais? is another Rose well adapted for this 
purpose. It must either be grown in this way or 
upon a wall, as it makes vigorous erect shoots 6 
feet in length, and to prune these is wanton 
sacrifice of bloom. Although a comparatively 
new variety, it ought to become a great garden 
Rose in the near future. This we nave pegged 
down. The fine pale-lemon buds open into 
massive but loose white flowers, which have a 
grand effect, as they stand so stiff and erect 
This would appear to be 

One of the necessary points for a Rose for 
pegging down, and it is the erectness of bloom 
that adds so much to the charm and effect of 
these two kinds. For example, the new Gloire 
de Margottin, proving to be of rambling 
growth, was thought to be an excellent Rose 
for this purpose, hut such is not the case. 
The shoots when pegged down produce flowers 
freely enough, but they are borne upon 
long slender shoots which are incapable of sup¬ 
posing them, and they fall over, hiding them¬ 
selves in the carpet of leafage. Too rambling 
for a bush and unsuitable for pegging down, 
probably the best use for this Rose will be 
for walls, fences, or, better still, pillars, and 
then we shall see to the fullest advantage and 
enjoy the striking beauty of its dazzling red 
blooms. Mrs. John Laing, tried in the same 
way, is very good bo far as freedom of bloom is 
concerned, but the blooms are too heavy for the 
shoots that bear them, and fall over on their 
sides. Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Fisher Holmes, 
Ulrich Brunner, General Jacqueminot, and 
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Mme. Victor Verdier are all first-rate, and serve 
to show that we can find enough distinct kinds 
to make some pretty groups in beds or borders. 
Among Dijon Teas, Bouquet d’Or is doing well 
and flowering freely. A bed of Moss Roses is 
very charming, and they are better this the 
third season of pegging down than they have 
ever been before. A group of a dozen or more 
plants of Blanche Moreau, the best white Moss 
Rose in existence, is producing hundreds of buds 
and blossoms. There are many places about our 
gardens where Roses might De grown in the 
manner here suggested with manifest advan¬ 
tage, and profitably as well as with pleasure. 
By the means here advocated we may increase 
and enhance the beauty and profuseness of 
bloom of many fine kinds, whether new or old, 
provided they are naturally hardy, vigorous, 
and free. H. A. 


ROSE GLOIRE LYONNAISE. 

I do not think the merits of this Rose have 
been sufficiently recognised. It is much hardier 
than its appearance indicates. Two plants that 
I am acquainted with that are trained to the 
pillars that support a verandah in a cold, bleak 
position, have stood the past two winters 
unharmed, and both of them have flowered last 
year and this in the moat satisfactory manner. 
When expanded many of the flowers have been 
6 inches in diameter, and in the bud state they 
are large and handsome—as large, in fact, as 
those on vigorous plants of Gloire de Dijon, and 
very much more striking, as they are more 
pointed and altogether of a better form. The 
colour is a creamy-white, suffused with pink 
when quite expanded. If it was only as pore in 
colour as Nipnetos it would be an invaluable 
Rose, as it is so much more vigorous when 
grown in the open air than that old favourite. 
The foliage is also good, and not subject to 
mildew. When I tried this Rose planted out 
underglass I did not succeed with it; the growth 
was weak, and the flowers few in number. When 
Gloire Lyonnaise was first introduced it had not 
established its perpetual character, but if given 
liberal treatment it is not surpassed by any 
variety claiming that character. J. C. O. 


THE WHITE CLUSTER ROSE. 

Few more beautiful sights are to be seen, even 
in this, the flowery time of year, than the enor¬ 
mous masses of this lovely Rose in this locality. 
It is very largely used for covering arches, 
arbours, and for running up and covering old 
fruit-trees, and in no way does it look so well 
as when allowed to grow quite naturally, for 
then the long shoots of the previous year’s 
growth send out large bunches of flower from 
almost every bud, and are perfect wreaths of 
bloom. The usual number of blooms in a bunch 
is about seven, for which reason this Rose is 
called the Seven Sisters’ Rose. For covering 
high walls this is the very best Rose that can 
be planted, as it is of strong rampant growth, 
sending up from the base shoots that will 
reach 10 feet to 12 feet in a year. These, 
if firmly tied to the wall, will soon cover 
it with fine, dark-green foliage, and in due 
course with beautiful blooms. For mixing with 


other climbers, such as Ivy, it is without a 
rival, as it is of such strong habit of growth 
that it is able to flourish where any other kind 
of Rose would soon perish. For this kind of 
decoration good strong plants should be grown, 
and be trained up to stout stakes for a year, or 
even two, to get them with shoots long enough 
to reach right up to the position they are to 
occupy, and where the shoots can get light and 
air. Dig out a good big hole, and fill in round 
the roots with some rich new soil to give them 
a start, for after they once get fairly rooted 
they will take care of themselves. Beyond cut¬ 
ting away any straggling shoots that get down 
so low as to be in the way, no attention what¬ 
ever is required, and a wealth of floral beauty 
will reward you every year. J. G. H. 


1291.— Roses not blooming.— The three 
varieties of Roses named by “Ayrshire” are 
fairly free-flowering kinds, and there should be 
no scarcity of bloom such as he describes. I can 
onlv suggest that they are dwarf or bush plants, 
and were worked upon the Manetti stock too 
high from the crown of the roots. In this case 
a great many suckers result, and soon kill the 
Rose worked upon this stock. If these suckers 
are not kept down the plants present a healthy 
appearance to the amateur who cannot readily 
distinguish the Manetti from a Rose. I would 
recommend that you get some experienced 
gardener to examine the plants, and then follow 
his advice. I am led to suggest this, because I 
have moro than once seen the suckers from 
stocks most carefully attended to this season; 
needless to say, this has been at the expense of 
the Rose proper. Were it not that your list of 
sorts contains Queen of Queens, a very close 
grower, I should be of opinion you had pruned 
them too hard. This does not seem to be the 
case, however, as you have both strong growers 
—Ulrich Brunner—and short ones, like Queen 
of Queens.—P. U. 

Two good Roses. —The lovely race of 
Dijon Teas—there are no better Roses for covering 
houses, walls, and fences—was in 1887 further 
augmented by the addition of two kinds, both 
of which have undoubted merit, and one, if not 
both, will appear among the first-rate Roses of 
the future. I refer to Duchesse d’Aueratadt 
and Henriette de Beauveau. The pride of place 
must go to Duchesse d’Auerstadt, as some 
strong plants of it, although removed last 
autumn from an open bed to a wall, have done 
so well as to unmistakably reveal the kind’s 
distinctive merits and true worth. The bud is 
rather long and of a pure pale-yellow colour, 
but as the flower opens it becomes more glob¬ 
ular, retaining its fulness and good shape. The 
colour deepens into a nankeen-yellow*, rich and 
most effective. The flowers are freely produced 
along the entire length of vigorous shoots of 
the previous season’s growth, and they are 
sweetly scented. Henriette de Beauveau has 
not yet developed such high qualities, but it is 
vigorous in growth, and will probably make a 
good climbing Rose. The flowers of this kind 
are large and good in form, rather globular, 
and of a clear pale canary-yellow colour, with a 
very sweet scent.—A. 
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QABD1NWOBE,' 

Oonserratorj, 

Plants last longer in bloom in a well-ventilated house, 
and to be well ventilated there must be open lights at 
night as well as during the day. In many gardens the 
plant-houses do not get enough fresh air in summer, 
especially top air. A glass roof is useful to proteot from 
heavy storms and gales of wind, but in c&lm weather at 
this season the conservatory and greenhouse cannot have 
too muoh ventilation, as most of the plantB in the con¬ 
servatory would be better now in the open air for a month 
or six weeks. Any plants attacked by thrips must be 
eynnged with soft-soap and Tobacco-liquor or some other 
preparation equally suitable. I mentioned the soap and 
«td Tobacco because it oan be prepared at home. Many 
of the purchased insecticides come expensive ; needlessly 
•0,1 think, considering the cost of making them. Chrys¬ 
anthemums will require a good deal of attention now in 
disbudding. The latter work should be done when the 
buds oan De rubbed off or pinched with the finger and 
thumb nails. Remove all suckers from the base of the 
plants. Very weak stimulants may be given to plants 
which have filled their pots with roots and which have 
shown their buds, but late-flowering varieties in full-sized 
pots will not require stimulants yet The giving of stimu¬ 
lants requires discrimination. Overfed plants may become 
gross in habit and be liable to mildew. Earwigs are giving 
a great deal of trouble. Trap with hollow Bean-stalks 
or pieces of Elder with the pith bored out, tied to the 
stakes or placed among the plants where the insects are 
found. A good many earwigs may be destroyed by look¬ 
ing over the plants early in the morning*; they will 
generally be found among the foliage of the ends of the 
shoots. I have killed a great number by an early look 
round in the morning. Give liquid-manure to Campanula 

X midalis just showing flower-buds. These are useful 
ts for the conservatory from this on through the 
autumn, when well done. Prick off Herbaoeous Calceo- 
larias, as soon as large enough to handle, in rather light 
rich soil. Keep them in a cold-frame in a shady position. 
Take cuttings of Fuchsias for early spring blooming. 
They will root in a cool pit or frame kept close and shaded. 
Keep the shoots of Marshal Niel Rose thin, and train near 
the glass. Dust with sulphur if there are any signs of mil¬ 
dew, or syringe with a solution of soft-soap and sulphur. 
Give weak liquid-manure to Azaleas to assist in the forma¬ 
tion of the buds. The same treatment will benefit 
Camellias. The early-flowering Heaths will now be on a 
coal-ash bed in the open air, and must have careful water¬ 
ing ; must be looked over daily even in showery weather, 
as passing showers will not water sufficiently when the 

E ots are full of roots. Sow Mignonette in pots for winter 
looming. Keep the pots of seedlings in cold-frame. 
Thin out to half-a-dozen in each pot. The thinnings mav 
be prioked into other pots if desired. The early-struck 
Tree-Carnations should be placed in the flowering-pots, 
and be securely staked. The strongest plants may have 
6-inoh pots ; smaller will do better in 5-inoh pots. Mal- 
maison Carnations after flowering will be better planted 
out in a spare pit for layering. 

Stove. 

Young soft-wooded plants intended for winter blooming 
should be placed in the pots in which they are intended to 
bloom, and when the roots get to work give a last pinch ; 
just remove the terminal buds only, if pinched rather hard 
back such things as Begonias, Justicias, &c., will be longer 
in breaking again, and the season for growth is shortening. 
After potting anything of this kind keep closer for a few 
days. 8ee that Poinsettias do not get overwatered, nor 
yet permit them to get too dry, or the bottom leaves will 
fail. Gardenias which have completed their growth will 
be better moved to a cool-house or even placed in the 
open air for a few weeks to ripen growth. Francisceas, 
Euphorbia splendens, and other winter-flowering stove 

} >lante will be better placed outside in a sheltered position 
or a week or two to complete the ripening of the wood. 
Keep Geaneras of the cinnabarina section in a close warm- 
pit, shaded from bright Bun. Shift on those requiring 
more root-space. Half-a-dozen plants in a 10-inch pan will 
make a good specimen. When well grown they are showy 
plants for the winter, and when in bloom may be kept for 
oorae time at the warm end of the conservatory. They do 
best in rough peat and leaf-mould, made porous with'bits 
of charcoal and sharp sand. The pots or pans must be 
well drained. 

Propagating. 

All the usual foliage plants used in bedding arrange¬ 
ments, such as Altera anther as. Coleus, and Iresine, will 
root freely now in a close frame without bottom-heat. 1 
prefer 4-inch pots, about six or eight cuttings in each pot. 
Keep the soil just moist, and to prevent damping give air 
for an hour or so every morning, and then shut up, and, if 
necessary, shade. Verbenas and other soft things, 
“Geraniums" excepted, will do very well under similar 
•conditions ; but bedding “ Geraniums ” can be struck now 
■with the greatest oertainty fully exposed to the sun in the 
open air, especially the beautiful tricolor varieties, 
which seem to be coming into fashion again—at least, 
judging from the demand for them this season. I have 
rooted these very largely dibbled out in a south border, 
potting them into single pots when rooted ; but they will 
do just as well if placed in small pots at first, and set out 
in the sunshine, keeping the soil just moist. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Seedlings which are large enough to handle should be 
pricked off into pans filled with rather light sandy eoil, 
and kept in a close shady pit till established. Young 
growing specimens must have room to develop their 
fronds, especially the Gymnogrammas, which when 
crowded are apt to damp. One bas never too many 
Maiden-hairs for winter cutting and although it is too late 
in the season for dividing, it is not too late to shift healtbv, 
thriving plants into larger pots. Young plants now in errs 
may go into 5-inch pots. Farleyense is the queen of the 
Maiden-hairs, and as there can be no increase from spores, 
one is not likely to be overstocked. This Fern grows best 
in pure loam, the pot to be well drained. Asplenium 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a mL***** ** here indicated igiffc gpod 1 
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patens is a rather pretty species, and not difficult to'grow, 
and shows to advantage in small pots. Thrips sometimes 
rive trouble to the hard-leaved Ferns, such as Cyrtomium 
falcatum. Sponging with soft-soap and Toboooo-water 
will get rid of them after two or three dressings. 

Mushroom-house. 

This structure should be thoroughly cleaned out, and 
the walls lime-washed. This should be done at least once 
a year in order to keep down woodlice and other insects. 
Beds may be made up in succession as manure can be ob¬ 
tained for autumn bearing. There should be some meaus 
of heating the Mushroom-house, but the heating appara¬ 
tus will not require to be used very often, only during the 
coldest weather in winter. 

Window Gardening. 

The Scarborough Lilies which have been well exposed 
to ripen the bulbs will soon be throwing up their flowers. 
These are among the most beautiful of all autumn¬ 
flowering bulbs for rooms or windows. Tuberous Begonias 
where carefully managed, especially as regards watering, 
are still in good condition. Gloxinias also are very effec¬ 
tive now, but for window and room culture they should 
be allowed to start naturally in spring, and not be exposed 
to hot sunshine, and they will do best in comparatively 
small pots, ( alias or Arum Lilies will be in the open air 
now; if planted out they will need regular supplies of 
water. The plants in pots may shortly be shaken out, the 
offsets removed, and the large roots be kept in single pots. 
This division is not absolutely neoessarv every year, espe¬ 
cially where large plants that will produoe several blooms 
are required. 1 generally obtain two blooms from plants 
in 9-inch pots. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings of Verbenas, Ageratums. Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums, and other bedding plants may be taken any 
time now, the sooner the better. All but the Pelargoniums 
will strike best in a cold-frame. The Pelargoniums may be 
struck singly in small pots, or half-a-dozen cuttings may 
be placed in a 5-inch pot, the potting off to be done in 
February. Sandy loam with & fourth part of leaf-mould 
will winter them well. All cuttings root best in sandy soil, 
pressed firmly in the pots, a layer of sand to be placed on 
the top for delicate or tender things. Cuttings of ever¬ 
green shrubs will strike under glass as soon as the growth 
gets a little firm towards the end of the month. They 
succeed well under handlights placed in a shady position. 
Choice Pansies may be propagated as soon as young cut¬ 
tings can be had. I find it better to wait till the young 
shoots start away from the centre of the plants, as they 
make better cuttings, and it is quite possible to obtain 
young shoots with roots already formed, which, if dibbled 
into a specially prepared bed in a shady position, soon get 
established. The tying of Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other 
top-heavy plants, must have the necessary attention 
given. If Dahlias have only been given one stake, others 
will be required now to support the side shoots, which are 
better tied to separate stakes than fastened to one stake 
in the centre. The usual way is to put four stakes to each 
plant, in addition to the stake in the centre ; but smaller 
stakes will do for the outside. The shoots of vigorous 
growing Dahlias should be thinned where too numerous. 
Sow Forget-me-nots for spring hlooming, and prick out 
Wallflowers in firm ground. 

Fruit Garden. 

Continue to give attention to Wall and other trained 
trees. Pyramid and Bush Apples and Pears, if the growth 
1 b at all crowded, as in some instances it is this year, should 
be thinned. It will be better not to shorten any leaders. 
Simply thin out the Bhoots to let in air and sunshine to do 
the ripening. I think the crop of Apples will be found 
chieflv on the young trees this season ; at least, I find it 
so. This is a good time to grub up any old trees which 
are past bearing good fruit, and prepare sites for young 
trees by trenching. If it is necessary to plant a young 
tree where an old one has grown, change the soil, and be 
specially careful in taking out old roots. Bits of root if left 
in the ground breed fUDgus, which if it comes in contact 
with the roots of young trees often does injury. Keep 
the growth of Figs on walls thin, to ripen ana colour the 
fruit. The Brown Turkey is the best for open-air culture. 
Heavily laden trees, if the roots are under control, may 
have liquid-manure to give size to the fruit. Expose 
Peaches, both under glass and on walls, to the sunshine bv 
pushing the leaves on one side or even pinching a leaf off 
here and there to ensure the fullest amount of colour 
being imparted to the fruit. Hang up bottles half filled 
with a mixture of sugar and beer against the walls to 
entice wasps to their destruction. It may perhaps be 
necessary to cover the ventilators of the early vinerv with 
hexagon netting to keep out wasps and flies. A little fire- 
heat may be used with advantage in the late vinery in 
coldf damp weather, especially for Muscats and Gros Col- 
man. Figs in pots producing the second crop water freely 
with liquid-manure. Get Strawberries intended for early 
forcing into fruiting pots, and place on an impervious bed. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Winter Onions and Winter Spinach; the prickly- 
seeded is the kind most generally used, but there are 
other varieties equally good. In like manner the Tripoli 
Onion is the kind generally sown now, but the White 
Spanish and any other variety may be sown on land 
liable to the attacks of the Onion-fly. Both crops should 
be sown on land that has been well manured for the previous 
crop. I always And these crops do well after early Pota¬ 
toes, giving a sprinkling of soot just previous to sowing, 
forking it in lightly. Leeks may be planted for spring 
use. Earth up early-planted Leeks. The earthing up is 
best done by degrees. Enough soil can be drawn round 
the plants with the hoe for the present. Earth up early 
Celery, and draw up some earth round the stems of 
Brussels Sprouts that were planted early. If there 
happens to be a pit to spare plant it with French Beans. 
This is a good time to get & house ready for Winter 
Cucumbers. Have it thoroughly cleaned with soap and 
water inside, and all wall surfaces dressed over with lime- 
wash. A handful of sulphur in the wash will be useful. 
The house should be painted outside if necessary, as 
Cucumbers in winter will not do well in a house subject to 
drip. Sow plenty of Brown Coe Lettuces and Green Curled 
Epdives. Thgse will prove the mainstay of the salad bowl 
in winter. Tomatoes outside after the rains are growing 
freely, necefpitatwg a good pinching. It will soon 


be'time to stop the leaders, as fruit set after August will 
not ripen. Sow Corn Salad and Chervil. Sow Red Cab¬ 
bage for pickling. Lift the earliest Potatoes if the ground 
is required for late Turnips. As soon as the skins are set 
the earliest Potatoes may be lifted. Give liquid-manure 
to Cucumbers in houses and frames. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Window gardening is one of the most interesting phases 
of the art, and possesses the additional advantage of being 
within the reach of all, while nothing adds more to the 
appearance of the house than a set of well furnished and 
nicely kept window-boxes. Limited time or means are 
much better bestowed upon & small number of plants than 
frittered in the vain endeavour to manage a large quantity, 
but with scarcely an exception all will find the care of a 
dozen or so of window plants well within their powers. 
The great thing, as regards the outside of the window, 
and especially upon a south or sunny aspeot, is to have a 
box, for pots standing free in the full sun quickly become 
very hot, and this not only dries and injures the roots 
inside, but renders frequent waterings neoessary, and 
under such circumstances few things do well. On a north 
aspect this is of less consequence, and indeed the free 
drainage afforded by pots is often an advantage. The box 
should be made to fit the window-ledge, and if possible 
ought to be wide enough to contain a double row of plants, 
a much better effect being obtained in this way. Filling 
the box with soil, and setting out the plants therein (a layer 
of broken bricks or the like being placed in the bottom for 
drainage, of course), is the less troublesome method, and 
the plants usually grow somewhat stronger; but on the 
whole the better plan is to keep all the plants in pots, 
merely sinking these in some Cocoa-nut-flbre or other 
suitable material placed in the box. In this way, with a 
little care in watering, they do exceedingly well, and may 
be changed or re-arranged at pleasure. Under either 
system, if the soil is now fairly full of roots, and the plants 
in full bloom, liquid manure ought to be given about once 
a week. This will increase both the size and number ol 
the blossoms, and cause the plants to continue in bloom 
longer than they otherwise would. Do not omit the over¬ 
head shower morning and evening in bright or dry 
weather ; this cleanses the foliage, and improves both the 
health and appearance of the plants. Fuchsias are now 
commencing to bloom freely, and no plants delight more 
in the treatment just recommended than these. Thin out. 
the shoots of Dahlias if at all crowded ; these plants have 
been making very strong growth of late. Hollyhocks are 
expanding fast, and should be abundantly supplied with 
water ana manure. 8hould the disease appear, cut off 
the worst leaves and burn them, and dust the rest with 
sulphur, giving at the same time extra generous treatment. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium is now a perfect sheet, of 
bloom in town gardens. B. C. R. 


THB COMING WHISK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 6th 
to August 13 th. 

Dug early Potatoes, and sowed the land with Turnips 
for winter use. Planted out Endive and Lettuces, and 
made a further sowing of Green Curled Endive and Brown 
Cos Lettuce. Drew a little earth up to Leeks. Earthed 
up early Celery. Thinned the growth of outside Toma¬ 
toes. The plants turned out of 5-inch pots, and which 
were very strong, are doing well, bottom trusses ripening ; 
some fruits have been gathered. Ham Green Favourite is 
doing well outside. Pulled up Winter Onions and laid 
them out to harvest. Shallots also have been pulled, and 
are now harvesting. Thinned Apples, especially on young 
trees, where the crop is heavy. Large orchard trees have 
to take their chanoe, and either cast off a part of their 
ctod or carry it, as the oase may be. Very often a good 
many Apples fall from the large overladen trees, and if 
the weather comes dry the water-cart will be set to work. 
More might be done in the way of watering fruit-trees 
with advantage, especially those carrying a full crop of 
fruits. All the trees against south walls are watered 
regularly in dry, hot weather, and they derive much bene¬ 
fit from the plentiful supply of moisture. Great care is 
given now to the ventilation of forcing-houses. Vineries- 
are opened at six o’clock in the morning, the openings 
being sufficient to carry off the vapour raised by the sun 
striking the roof of the house, which vapour settles on- 
the berries if it oannot escape. Vineries in which 
Grapes are colouring are never altogether closed, 
enough air being left on, as gardeners term it, to keep up 
a circulation. Lateral growth is kept down without the 
knife. I am letting several Vines of Gros Colman have 
their heads a little more than is given to the Alic&ntes in 
the same house. The last named is a very free-bearing 
variety. Young Vines are producing monster bunches 
and berries. Dusted soot over the foliage of Celery to 
keep off the Celery-fly. I find soot useful for this purpose, 
ana it may be used as a preventive in the case of any 
plants that Buffer from the larva) of any insects. Removed 
the leaves which shade the fruits of Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines on walls. Where possible the leaves are thrust on 
one side ; if this cannot be done pinch them off, or remove 
that part of the leaf which shades the fruit. Half a leaf 
may not be so good as a whole one in the carrying on the 
work of the tree, but it is better than taking them off 
altogether if the leaves are thin in any part of the trees ; 
but usually there are so many leaves on Peach-trees that 
the removal of a few at this season is a benefit. Sowed 
East Lothian Stooks; the plants will be potted up and 
wintered in a cold pit. Sowed annuals for spring flower¬ 
ing. These in the main consist of Forget me-nota, 
Saponarias, Lilium com pacta, Lirananthes Douglas!, 
Clarkias, Nemophilas, and Candytufts. Put in cutting* 
of various kinds of bedding plants. This work will be con¬ 
tinued as opportunity serves till a sufficient stock has 
been got in, and ten per cent, over, for contingencies. 
Filled a frame with cuttings of new bedding Violas. I 
want to get up a good stock. Planted out Coleworts from 
10 to 12 inches apart. Gathered seeds of various flowers 
as they ripen. Made up a Mushroo m-bed in the house. 


1241.—Food for a tortoise.—“Stella" probably 
has a water tortoise, which eats only worms, and require* 
a pan ol water that it can get rate. There is an account- 
of them in Mr. Wood’s book of natural history, undo* the 
head of. Terrapin, whipty. iq thiiij ijeal! name*.—C xdar^ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATING BEDDING PLANTS. 



The Hairy Poppy (Papaver pilosum). 


PERENNIAL POPPIES. 

The Perennial Poppies, by the continued efforts 
of our florists, have now become the most 
brilliant and beautiful of our garden flowers. 
The two most popular species are the Iceland 
and Oriental species. They have given rise to 
a great many beautiful forms, and in the 
Oriental section especially, in the advent of 
Blush Queen, we have a new strain capable of 
eventually producing something rich and start¬ 
ling. Much the same may be said about the 
annual species. All our beautiful varieties have 
been developed from the common field Poppies. 
P. somniferum, the Opium Poppy, has given us 
some of the most beautiful and grotesque forms 
of flowers to be found in the garden, while the 
French varieties, supposed to have originated 
from a cross between P. Rhaas and P. somni- 
ferum, are among the moat showy of our border 
annuals. The annuals, no less than the peren¬ 
nials, are amenable to ordinary garden culture, 
and should be treated exactly like other hardy 
annuals, being sown where they are to flower 
about the end of March or beginning of April, 
thinning out the seedlings when the young 
plants can be handled. Those taken out, if 
managed carefully, may be re- 

S lanted in another part of the 
order or in beds, after which 
they should be well watered. In 
addition to the above-mentioned 
annuals, P. pavoninum, P. hetero- 
phyllum, and P. armeniacum will 
be found decided acquisitions. 

P. californicum, about which so 
much has been said, is certainly 
not so showy nor yet so useful 
as is our native P. dubiuni. Of 
the perennial species, the wood- 
cut illustrates one of two of 
the sections which will be found 
almost indispensable for rock- 
work, &c. P. pilosum is a native 
of Bithynia and Mount Olympus, 
and is known in gardens under 
the names of spicatum and Hel- 
dreichi. The former name ought 
to represent a distinct species, 
allied, however, to P. piloBum, 
but the latter, which is described 
by Boissier as a variety, seems 
to differ so little from the type, 
as to be practically useless in 
gardens. P. pilosum is a really 
striking and useful plant, a con¬ 
tinuous bloomer, continuing all 
through the summer and autumn 
months. The leaves are almost 
entire and densely hairy or pilose 
on both sides. It is readily in¬ 
creased by division and seeds. 

P. nudicaule (the Iceland Poppy) 
is an extremely useful garden plant. It is 
dwarf, like P. alpinum, and in groups makes 
extremely showy beds or patches on the mixed 
border. The flowers vary from yellow to rich- 
orange, in the variety miniatum, and pure- 
white in album. It is easily raised from 
seed, and it may also be divided, but division 
does not always answer. P. orientals and its 
varieties are the handsomest and most brilliant 
of all Poppies. The variety bracteatum is 
larger and more brilliant than the type. A 

E eat many new varieties have been raised 
tely, some of which are exquisite in form and 
gorgeous in colouring. The only fault to be 
found with P. orientate is its dying down in late 
summer and autumn. It then gives a dirty, 
ragged appearance to the bed or border, which is 
always unsightly, and if cut away leaves a big 
gap. The only way to deal with a plant of this 
description is to plant it directly behind a dense 
mass of dwarf Evergreens or something that 
keeps its leaves until late autumn. It may also 
be planted with good results on sunny banks 
among mixed shrubs, Ac., where it may display 
all its beauty without showing the untidiness 
afterwards. P. lateritium resembles a dwarf 
or weak form of P. orientale, and is very useful 
for the rockery. P. atlanticum is also a useful 
rock plant with brick-red flowers and finely- 
cut leaves. It flowers all through the summer 
and forms dwarf tufts of brilliant green. 
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The beat time for propagating a stock of bed¬ 
ding plants iB now close at hand, and those who 
have had any experience in the matter will not 
need to be reminded that an early start is the 
only way to ensure success, for no amount of 
good culture late in the season will make up for 
the lack of sun-heat. The following plants 
should be taken in hand without loss of time * 
“ Geraniums,” Zonal, or what are termed 
bedding “ Geraniums,” should be propagated 
directly a stock of cuttings can be secured, for 
very few plants strike root with greater cer¬ 
tainty than these, whether put into pots, boxes, 
or even in the open grouud, provided they are 
got in before the end of August. If the work 
is deferred until the sun’s rays get feeble, a large 
percentage will usually damp off. I use boxes 
for the common sorts, setting them, when filled, 
on bricks or boards to keep them from getting 
too wet when heavy rains fall, as they are more 
susceptible to injury from excess than from lack 
of moisture. Tricolor and bronze-leaved varie¬ 
ties, which are not only more valuable but also 
more delicate, are decidedly best propagated in 
8mallpots, putting one cutting into the centre of 
each. Cuttings of the Ivy-leaved section, that has 
lately become so very popular, strike root verv 
freely if placed about half-a-dozen in a 3-inch 


pot, and a large number can l>e wintered in a 
small space in this way. 

Tufted Pansies now form a very important 
item in the flower-garden, few flowers being 
more suitable for edgings, and their dwarf free- 
flowering habit, and the long period during 
which they keep up a display, coupled 
with their great variety of colour, make 
them really indispensable. This is the best 
time to ensure a good stock for next season. 
Select the soft young growths that spring up at 
the base of the plant and dibble them into 
light sandy soil under hand-glasses or cloches. 
They will soon strike root, and may then be 
planted out about 6 inches apart in beds to stand 
through the winter. 

Petuniah, single or double, are beautiful 
plants for summer bedding, but if left until late 
in the summer it is very difficult to get good 
cuttings, owing to the plants being of such a 
free-flowering habit that there is really no grow¬ 
ing wood to be got. Petunias strike readily in 
a close, shady frame, and as soon as they are 
rooted they should be set out-of-doors to ensure 
sturdy growth. 

Verbenas are very similar in habit to the 
Petunias. Young shoots that spring from the 
base of the old plants should be chosen for cut¬ 
tings ; they root very freely. Their great enemy 
is mildew ; as soon as it is detected the plant 
should be dusted with sulphur. 

Heliotropes strike freely if the non-flower¬ 


ing Bhoots are selected and dibbled round the 
edges of 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and set in a close 
frame. 

Lobelia, blue and white, is such a valuable 
edging plant that no pains should be spared to 
have a good stock. The best plan I have yet 
found is to keep a good quantity of plants in pots 
or boxes, and at this date to clip off all the 
bloom, which will cause them to throw out a 
quantity of growing shoots from the base, and 
by September they will be fit for pulling to 
pieces and dibbling into boxes of fine soil for 
Keeping through the winter in a cool frame. 


LYCHNIS VESPERTINA PLENA. 
Ahono good summer and autumn-flowering 
perennials this holds a foremost position, and 
large plants of it now laden with a profusion of 
fragrant white flowers are sure to be admired. 
As the plant is a scarce one, and always has 
been, a few remarks concerning its propagation 
may be helpful. This Lychnis is only another 
instance of the many good hardy herbaceous 
plants that are somewhat difficult to increase, 
and it is very often the case that they cannot 
be divided with much certainty, seed is scarce, 
and cuttingB are troublesome. Where there 
are large examples there should be no trouble in 
raising a stock of young plants, the spring being 
the best time of the year for making a start. 
The plants are then just pushing forth their 
young breaks from the old tufts, and these 
young growths when sufficiently long and 
strong are the very best material for providing 
a healthy stock of plants by-and bye. Some 
suggest lifting the old stools and nlacing in 
light warmth, but my advice is to leave them 
done. When about 3 inches long these young 
ureaks will be most suitable for cuttings, and 
the most important item to ensure a good batch 
if plants iB the manner in which the cuttings 
ire detached from the old plants. Every 
•rutting should be detached with a heel, never 
under any pretence using a knife during the 
operation. The finger and thumb are the beat 
means of taking off the cuttings, taking them 
is near the stool as possible, and with a little 
downward pressure tearing them off, and 
inserting in pots of sandy sou without further 
ido. A large specimen is capable of producing 
in the early spring a considerable number ol 
-mitable cuttings, and it should be borne in 
mind that if the spring is lost and the plant 
rommences to put up the spikes, the opportuni- 
I lies for propagating it are once more at an end. 
Where a quantity is needed the old Btool should be 
•‘xamined every few days, and those that are 
ready taken off. If this were done, there need 
be no scarcity of this fine old perennial, for such 
•uttinga as those I have just described root quite 
freely in about three weeks, and in good hands 
to fully 90 per cent. Not bo, however, when the 
spring is lost, and the late summer chosen for 
propagating this plant, for then only flowering 
wood is obtainable, and this never roots. A 
manure-frame with slight warmth will be found 
an excellent medium for rooting the cuttings, 
but if not, a small hand-light in a shady position 
in the greenhouse will do equally well. E. 


MIGNONETTE. 

Although such a universal favourite, and by 
no means difficult to cultivate, many failures 
occur, both in the open air and under glass. It 
is now too late to expect very good results from 
open-air culture, but the best time for Bowing 
the seeds in pots for winter blooming is 
approaching. It is, however, in the open air 
that failures so often occur, and perhaps a few 
notes on how we get good beds for cutting from 
may be of service to those who have failed, or 
had only moderate success hitherto. Mignonette 
seeds freely, and the seedlings will spring up 
naturally the year after a crop has been growm 
on the ground, but it is by no means a good 
plan to trust to these self-sown seedlings, for 
hardly any flower that we grow is so much 
benefited by an entire change of soil as 
Mignonette. I try to get for the Mig¬ 
nonette beds, soil that is newly broken up, 
or else deeply trenched, for no amount of 
manuring has such a beneficial effect on this 
plant as new soil. If broken up during the 
winter and left rough it will be in fine condition 
for sowing in March ; then rake it down fine, 
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draw shallow drills about 1 foot apart, and sow 
the seed evenly, juBt covering with soil and 
beating down firmly. As soon as the seedlings 
are up dust with ashes, soot, or lime, for many 
beds of seedlings are quite cleared off without 
the owners thinking that the seed has even ger¬ 
minated. After it gets fairly into growth it 
will need but little attention. For pot-culture 
the advantage of having fresh soil— viz., turf 
that has been cut long enough to kill the Grass 
—is of the utmost importance, for with this, 
broken up finely, but not sifted, and rammed 
hard into the pots, the finest Mignonette that it 
is possible to have may be grown without any 
other mixture whatever. J. G., Hants. 


ALPINE PHLOXES. 

Charming masses of many of the easily-grown 
alpine Phloxes may be had in the large orna¬ 
mental vases that are to be seen in many a 
terrace garden, or, should these not exist, the 
plants may be grown in ordinary pans and 
allowed to occupy such positions as these while 
they flower, and thus enhance the beauty of the 
surroundings in the early months of the year, 
when many bulbous plants are over and the 
ordinary bedding-plants have not been put out. 
Plants of the alpine Phloxes are easily obtained, 
and anyone desirous of obtaining such should 
in early summer procure a few of the most 
distinct forms and r>lant them out in good rich 
soil in nursery beos for the remainder of the 
year. They can be so easily and readily lifted 
in the early days of the year and may be 
placed in pans in February and March and 
flowered. After they have bloomed, plant them 
out again in 

Good rich ground for another year. Thus 
treated they would only remain in the pans 
some three months at the most. Another way 
in which they display themselves to advantage 
is in the spring garden when judiciously 
employed. In such places they may be planted 
in groups or separate colours in beds alone, or 
distinctive shades of them might be employed as 
an edging to central masses of Violas, Forget- 
me-nots, or Crimson Daisies—anything, in fact, 
with which they would blend or harmonise. A 
very good bed may be made with alpine Pholxes 
as a groundwork and Crocuses springing up 
thickly from their tufts. In gardens of a 
picturesque nature where fine banks of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are to be found, these Phloxes may be 
made singularly happy as marginal plants 
12 inches or 18 inches wide ; or, again, on the 
large rockery in broad spreading patches, where 
their beauty is always seen at a glance, these 
cannot be too freely employed. What can equal 
handsome masses of their snow-white flowers 
overhanging some projecting ledge or rock, 
with others of bright pink and others of the 
liveliest rose? The foregoing remarks chiefly 
apply to those kinds which are known and 
included under the head of P. setacea, for all of 
which we are indebted to the late Mr. Nelson, 
who raised many line hybrids, the majority of 
these being in cultivation to-day. They are all 
of sterling worth, but 

The most distinct, and therefore the most 
likely to merit general favour, are—Model: 
Bright rosy-carmine, very free and compact, its 
cushion-like tufts being literally smothered with 
its lively coloured blossoms. The Bride has 
snow-white flowers, which are produced in the 

S ea test profusion on a neat and compact tuft. 

le flowers individually are rendered the more 
conspicuous owing to a faint pink eye. This 
variety, while being one of the best for massing 
and the like, is in favourable positions inclined 
to emit roots freely from the prostrate stems, 
by which means a stock may soon be raised. 
Grandiflora is one of the best, very free, and 
bears flowers of a rich shade of mauve. Atro- 
purpurea is more trailing in habit than the 
majority, and therefore suited for planting in 
those positions where its growths may have 
opportunity to overhang the sides of the rockery, 
and thus display itself to advantage. It is 
exceptionally vigorous, and provides a remark¬ 
able display of its large rosy-purple blossoms. 
Vivid : This bright and charming kind is well 
named, for it certainly is one of the most 
beautiful and brilliant of all the group. In 
habit it is very dense and compact, the nowers 
very abundant, though not so large as in some 
kinds, and the colour a brilliant rose with 
carmine centre. Nelsolii^is a veiyiqid kind 
Digitized by 



with white flowers. It was in cultivation 
many years before the new set of setacea 
varieties came into notice, and is not even now 
eclipsed by any of the newcomers. It differs 
but slightly from the variety of setacea called 
The Bride. Nelsoni in reality belongs to the 
subulata group, and is sometimes called subu- 
lata alba. Frondosa is a very old and free- 
growing species, producing masses of flowers of 
a bright-pink. This one is excellent for the 
rockery or the border. Amoeua : Still one of the 
most useful for general purposes, for not only 
does it produce in spring-time its dense masses 
of lovely pink flowers, but it continues to bear 
them with a remarkable persistency for a very 
considerable time. In the spring months when 
flowering is well-nigh completed, I have cut it 
closely over with a knife and replanted it in 
good ground at once ; in about six weeks or two 
months it has begun flowering again, and in 
October and November I have had a bed of it 
30 feet long as bright and effective as in spring¬ 
time. It is, indeed, a charming plant for almost 
any position. These, then, are the most im¬ 
portant of a varied and useful group of spring 
flowers that, strange to say, are not so exten¬ 
sively grown as they should be. 

Other kinds are procumbens, stellaria, 
nivalis, reptans, divaricata, ovata, stolonifera, 
each of which has its own peculiar value and 
points of interest. It may be well to say a word 
about the requirements of the majority, and in 
particular of the setacea varieties, all of which 
prefer a fairly good holding and deep soil, and 
in summer positions removed from the hottest 
midday sun, which, with excessive drought, dis¬ 
figures them very much. All may be freely 
increased by cuttings of the young growths 
when flowering is complete or nearly so, and 
these, if detached with a heel and inserted in 
sandy soil, will invariably root well in about a 
month. Care should always be taken that the 
cuttings be not allowed to shrivel before being 
inserted, for if so, they rarely recover. In the 
case of P. amurna, increase by division is so 
simple that there is no need for troubling about 
cuttings, and those who have neither time nor 
convenience for taking cuttings had better re¬ 
sort to pegging the growths into very sandy 
soil, and keeping all fairly moist for a month, 
by which time many will have sent forth shoots 
quite freely. E. 

SUMMER STOCKS. 

Although the tall and loose growing section 
known as the Giant Ten-week furnish the best 
forms for cutting from, especially from side 
shoots, the pyramidal forms produce the best 
effect outdoors in the mass. Usually in what 
may be called an ordinary collection of either 
form, but especially of the latter, we see prob¬ 
ably one half of very ineffective colours, such as 
dirty yellow, buff, brown, bronze, &c., all of 
which add nothing to the beauty of our gardens. 
Pure - white, carmine, crimson, mauve, and 
violet form the best of any of these sections ; 
indeed, half-a-dozen good clear colours are ample 
for all purposes. I have here the best pure 
White Stock of the Giant Ten-week form, which 
has been named Princess Alice. I find that 
from home-saved seed it keeps its character 
well, and produces 75 per cent, of double 
flowers. These almost resemble the flowers of 
a good double Balsam, and are really good 
enough to take off singly and use if needed for 
bouquets, &c. The growth, which is tall and 
rather loose, is in striking contrast to that of 
Mauve Beauty, the most beautiful of all the 
pyramidal forms, and a capital type of the habit 
of its section. This, too, keeps its character 
from home-saved seed in remarkable form, giving 
a great profusion of double flowers, so that it 
is needful to grow a large number of plants to 
obtain any quantity of seed. I have several 
hundreds blooming beautifully now. A big 
batch outdoors has the larger proportion of 
double, because all the strongest plants taken 
from the seed bed were planted out in the open, 
and almost invariably the strongest Beedling 
plants produce double flowers. In the house, 
where all the weaker plants were dibbled up 
thickly to bloom and seed, the proportion is 
diverse, single predominating. That is just 
what is desired. House-produced seed is of 
very superior quality to what is produced in the 
open air, even in the best of seasons. It is well 
to have some Stocks which make a brave show 


outdoors and some that are best fitted to pro¬ 
duce flowers for cutting. Still, these latter 
should not be planted for ordinary decoration, 
but in some garden kept expressly for the growth 
of plants for the production of flowers for 
cutting. __ D. 

1247.— Transplanting Poppies.— I am 

not surprised to near that you cannot succeed 
in transplanting annual Poppies, if you refer 
to plants raised from seed sown in the 
same year, as I never knew anyone succeed in 
doing so ; but if the seed is sown in the autumn 
and the plants stand through the winter, which 
they will do sometimes, they can be transplanted 
in the spring with safety. You had better 
make up your mind to depend on plants of your 
own raising. Early in April scatter a little med 
on the surface of the border where the plants 
are to flower and lightly rake it over. When 
lay enough thin out the plants 9 inches apart. 

1224.— Sweet Williams. —The Sweet 
Williams sown last year, and flowering so 
well this year, would flower again next season, 
but not so well as they have done this 
year. To do Sweet Williams well they 
should be treated as biennials. A fresh lot of 
plants ought to be raised annually to replace 
those that are destroyed after they have pro¬ 
duced their flowers. The young shoots must 
not be removed, but if they are too numerous, 
as they frequently are, thin them out; it is the 
young growths being produced now which would 
flower next year.—J. D. E. 

1223.— Pansies after blooming. —Top-dro* the 
beds with Loam and old manure, equal parts, aud peg 
down the straying shoots. The plants will soon break 
into blossom again.— E. H. 

- When Pansies have been exhausted by 
blooming, as they frequently are, the best treat¬ 
ment—indeed, the only way to rehew their 
vigour and obtain good plants again—is to re¬ 
move all the flowers from the plants. Give 
them a rich surface-dressing of decayed manure, 
mixed with a little fine loam, and if leaf-mould 
can be added it is excellent. Peg the growths 
down into this, and they will start off again and 
flower freely. It is now time that cuttings were 

S ut in to produce a set of young plants for 
owering next year.—J. D. E. 

1211. — Lobelia littoralis. — This suc¬ 
ceeds admirably in the rock garden in a 
sunny position, and is quite hardy in my 
garden in Essex. I do not care to grow 
plants in a greenhouse that do well and flower 
freely in the open garden, but should place it 
near the glass in a sunny position in the house. 
It would, I opine, grow well in a pan, as it 
hugs the ground and covers it like the Herni- 
aria glabra.—J. D. E. 

1288 .— Plants for small rock garden. 

The following will make a useful selection : 
Anbrietia grandiflora, Ailthionema cordifolium, 
Alyssum speciosum, A. montanum, A. saxatile 
compactum, Acama Novae Zealandiie, Antennaria 
dioica rosea, Arabis albida, Andros&ce lanu¬ 
ginosa, Acantholimon glumaceum, Campanula 
pulla, C. csespitosa, C. garganica, Anthyllis 
montana, Calandrinia umbellata, Dianthus 
alpinu8, D. deltoides, D. petroeus, Gentiana 
verna, G. acaulis, Dryas octopetala, Hypericum 
humifusum, Gaultheria procumbens, Linaria 
alpina, L. pallida, Lysimachia Nummularia, 
Mazus Pumilio, Geranium sanguineum, Myosotis 
rupicola, (Enothera acaulis, Phlox Nelsoni, P. 
frondosa, P. procumbens, Primula rosea, P. 
farinosa, P. nivalis, P. marginata, S&ponaria 
ocymoides, Crucianella stylosa, Iceland Poppies 
in variety, Dactylis glomerata variegata, Festuca 
glauca (the two last are very pretty Grasses— 
foliage is sometimes as charming as flowers), 
Glecnoma hederacea variegata, Viola corauta, 
V. lutea, Cyclamen europseum, Daphne Cneorum, 
Saxifraga cajsia, S. juniperina, S. longifolia, 
S. oppositifolia, Sternbergia lutea, Sedum 
elegans, S. rupestre, Silene acaulis, Veronica 

? rostrata, V. saxatilis, Zauschneria californica, 
lumbago Larpent®, Omphalodes verna, Oxalis 
floribunaa, ana Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.— 
E. H. 

-Galanthus Elwesi, rs giant Snowdrop, 

will flower early in January, and as it succeeds 
capitally on a rockery where there is a good 
depth of soil between the stones it is worthy of 
a place in the smallest rockery. Saxifraga 
Burseriana flowers in February, and grows not 
more than 3 inches high. There are many other 
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members of this family which are really valuable 
for a small rockery—for instance, S. Camposi, 
S. granulate fl.-pl., 8. caspitosa; S. muscoidcs 
purpurea and hypuoides, Adonis vernali*. 
Alyssuin s&xatile compactum is deserving of a 
place on any rockery. Androsacc lanuginosa 
is exceedingly pretty. There are several 
forma of Anemone—for instance, apennina, 
fulgens, and sylvestris. Aquilegias, such 
as pyrenaica and crernlea are showy rock 
plants. Arenaria halearica is perhaps the 
moBt minute growing and flowering plant 
in the whole category of rockery subjects. The 
old-fashioned Thrift (Anneria maritima) is use¬ 
ful, and so is the stronger-growing variety, 
Cephalotes. Aster alpinus is a late-(lowering 
and dwarf type of Michaelmas Daisy well 
worthy a place. Aubrietia Campbelli, deep- 

a le, and A. Leitchlini, carmine-rose, are 
very handsome, and so much in advance of 
such sorts as gr;cca, for instance, that this 
latter is hardly worth cultivating now. There 
are many suitable forms of Campanula—car- 
patica, Lurbiuata, pulla, pumila, and p. alba, 


than 3 inches high. Tiarella co^difolia is hand* 
some both in foliage and flower. Lysimachia 
Nummularia aurea, and Linaria Cymbalaria are 
showy subjects. Any bare places might be filled 
up in the spring with Myosotis dissitiflora, pre¬ 
pared from cuttings the previous August. Violas 
would be useful for the same purpose.—S. P. 

1284.—Calvary Clover.—This plant will 
grow out-of-doors if the seed is sown early in 
spring, and the plants raised in a greenhouse, 
and as soon as they are large enough planted out 
in a warm border. That, however, is the way 
I have treated them, but for all that I know 
they may be quite hardy. What you suppose 
to be the seed is the seed-vessel, which, if 
properly developed, contains several seeds. 

I This vessel is the most interesting part of 
i the plant, because if, with the assistance of a 
pin, you begin to open the round ball at the 
}>oint where it became detached from the plant, 
you will find it unroll itself in the form of a 
i narrow ribbon-like strip in one length, leaving 
the seed loose in the hand. Nature affords us 
many interesting lessons in the way in which it 



Hardy Dracans in Guernsey. 


muralis and Hosti are all first-class for the rock¬ 
ery. The various forms of Rock Rose (Cistus 
purpurea and ilorentinus) are worthy of a place. 
Gentiana acaulis and the small-flowered verna 
must not be forgotten, no matter how small the 
list is. Cyclamen Atkinsi, album and roseum, 
are showy and distinct plants to cultivate. 
Dianthus alpinus, and a plant of the Lady's 
Slipper (Cypripedium Calceolens) would prove 
interesting, and so would Trillium grandillomm, 
if moisture and shade coaid be secured for them. 
Erigeron aurantiaeus, Hepatica angulosa (blue, 
and the double red form should secure a place), 
Iberia correadolia, Evergreen Candytuft, and 
Litbospermum prostratum, as well os Lychnis 
viscaria splendens, are amongst the best of rock 
plants. The dwarf varieties of CEnother* macro- 
carpa and taraxacifolia would (lower throughout 
the summer. The Californian Fuchsia (Zausch- 
neria californica) flowers freely in the autumn. 
The Iceland Poppies are froe flowering and 
dwarf in growth. Some few Primulas should 
be added, such as nivalis and capitata. Statice 
latifolia is a good July and August flowering 
plant. Thalictrum adiantifolium is useful, even 
for its foliage. Veronica prostrata is a densely- 
flowering deep-blue species;'■growing notTmore 
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provides for the protection of its future off- 
spring, but I know of none more effective or so 
beautifully arranged as in the cose of the plant 
under notice.—J. C. C. 

- Sow the seed the first week in April in 

sandy soil in a 3-inch pot. Place the pot in a 
gentle heat, if possible ; if not available a cold 
frame will suflice—if that is not at hand a warm, 
sunny window will answer. Keep the soil moist; 
the seed will quickly germinate. When the 
plant is 3 inches high, place a small stake along¬ 
side of it to induce it to grow erect. In a short 
time side-shoots will push from the joints ; these 
in time should lie also staked. When the pot is 
full of roots, shift the plant into a 5-inch pot, 
which will be large enough for it to flower in 
and perfect the seed-pods, which is really the 
great novelty about this plant; the rich crimson- 
coloured foliage is handsome. During its growth 
it should have abundance of water at the root, 
or red-spider will attack the leaves, and will 
check its free growth and spoil the colour of its 
foliage ; the flower is yellow, not handsome. 
This plant will grow in the garden very well, 
but in a pot the seed-pods are more quickly 
formed, and thus the novelty aimed at in grow¬ 
ing this Clover is more safely attained.—8. P. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY DRACASNA IN GUERNSEY. 
The hardy Dracana is often seen doing well in 
the south and west of England and Ireland, but 
we do not remember to have seen it growing so 
gracefully and vigorously as it is shown in the 
accompanying engraving, prepared from a 
photograph taken in the garden of Lord de 
Saumarez in Guernsey. Since the photograph 
was taken, the plant has assumed quite the pro¬ 
portions of a tree, flowering and seeding with 
great freedom. It is one of the few plants of 
ita family which grow well in our gardens. 


1243.—Planting Hollies, &c —Hollies 
grow best in soil of a loamy texture ; blue clay 
is the worst. Peaty soil will grow good Hollies, 
and so will a strong loam overlaying that which 
is heavy and retentive, though not absolutely 
clay. Whatever soil is at hand thoroughly 
trench it 2 feet deep and add some partly decayed 
manure under the top spit of soil; it is useless 
to place it lower in the trench, the roots wouldnot 
find it. Hollies are not doep-rooting plants ; 
they are rather inclined for fibre running near 
the surface. The middle of April is the best 
time to plant. If possible choose showery 
weather, or if there is no choice in the matter 
and the weather be dry at planting-time make 
the soil wet about the’roots, treading it firmly 
into a puddle, and mulch the surface with partly 
rotted manure 2 inches thick, which will 
prevent the moisture evaporating from the soil 
and will dispense with the necessity of giving 
water to the trees, which would be absolutely 
necessary if the weather continued dry for auy 
length of time. It is a question of convenience, 
piu pose, and expense what arc employed. Any 
size from 1 foot high up to 6 feet can easily be 
planted. If the trees are brought from a 
nursery they should come to haud properly 
packed, and with care all should grow ; but if 
the trees are badly lifted, and as badly planted, 
then Hollies are not good plants to establish. 
Old Hollies that have got bare of branches at 
the bottom should be cut down to within 3 feel 
of the ground if branches close to the base are 
needed, if not 0 feet would suflice. 1 here is no 
way to refurnish Hollies with branches except 
catting them down.—S. P. 


1 232.—Liquid-manure for Geraniums 
— Unless the soil is very poor it would b« 
absurd to give liquid-manure to “Geraniums ' 
I which always bloom best in only moderately - 
ip>od ground), or, indeed, to any Kind of plants 
in such weather os we have had lately—moist 
and cool. A good soaking of water in which 
the horse-droppings have been steeped occasion¬ 
ally would do Calceolarias, Verbenas, Asters, 
Stocks, Ac., as well as any fine-foliaged plants, 
a world of good in dry weather; but the “Gera¬ 
niums ” are making too much growth already.— 

b. a R. 

1210.—Unjointing hot water pipes.— 
There is no possible means of separating 
pipes connected with this material, commonly 
known as iron cement, and this constitutes one 
of the chief objections to its use. Your only 
plan is to cut the pipes themselves at any con¬ 
venient point by first nicking them deeply all 
round with a flat or three-cornered file, and 
then finishing the job with a cold chisel and 
heavy hammer. The lengths can be connected 
again with loose collars or double sockets, and 
this time I should advise you to make the joints 
with india-rubber rings or Portland cement— 
preferably the latter. The cement joints are 
perfectly sound and safe, and remain good for 
any length of time, never split the sockets, and 
can be taken out at any time in ten minutes with 
a fine steel chisel and a little wriggling.— 

B. C. R. 

1125.— A plague of earwigs.— If you 

do not object to the temporary disfigure¬ 
ment of your garden, fill a number of 60-sized 
pots with Moss or even soft crumpled paper 
aud stuml them bottom upwards on tho 
borders of the beds. Every morning take a basin 
of water (hot if possible) into the garden, lift up 
the pots, and open the paper or shake the Mors 
over the water, and you will soon reduce the 
number of these troublesome pests. A. G, 
Butlkk. 
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LiELiA HARPOPHYLL A 
Hebe we have a beautiful scarlet-flowered 
species, and, curiously enough, it does not 
require much heat. I have little doubt that the 
plant sent by “ Miss Morris ” has been suffering 
from being stewed in a hot stove and over¬ 
watered, and perhaps smothered up far too 
much with the foliage of other plants. This is 
a point one has no opportunity of judging 
about. I get a specimen, such as that now before 
me, and the rest is simply theory, and if the 
owner is questioned upon these points very 
little or no information is, as a rule, obtained. 
One of the causes mentioned, or it may be a 
combination of the two, has been the ruin and 
downfall of the plant. It appears to me that 
too much water has been given through the 
winter season, and I am led so to think from the 
weak little shoots which Burround it; there is 
not a fair, good-sized shoot that has been 
made these two seasons at least, and if 
the other plants are at all like the one 
sent, I should advise them to be thrown 
away at once. The sooner the houses are clear 
of such rubbish the better. Get another healthy 
specimen and treat it as follows : The plant is 
a native of Brazil. More about its native place 
I cannot tell you, but it must be a part that 
becomes very cool at one time of the year, for I 
have seen the plant resting very cool in the 
winter months, and blooming finely in the 
spring. Of course, during this time the plants 
have been kept as dry as was consistent with 
keeping them from shrivelling and in good 
health, because it is such a thin-stemmed 
species that it cannot withstand much without 
being visibly affected. It is a very slender- 
stemmed species, with long, narrow leaves, grow¬ 
ing a foot or more in height, and upon these stems 
it flowers freely, and the blooms last long in full 
beauty; but these must not be left too long 
upon the plant, or it will become exhausted. 
Rather cut them, and adopt the little tubes 
brought into use by Mr. A. Outram, which I 
think can be obtained of any seedsman; these 
can be put into the same pot with the cut-flowers 
in them, or into any other pots, and the flowers 
keep well and make a fine display. The only 
thing to avoid is sprinkling them with water ; 
if this can be attended to the plants can be 
set growing, and they will make bulbs 
fit to bloom another season, and it is for 
this reason I recommend the ubo of these 
tubes—it saves the energies of the plant, 
and reserves its strength for continuing 
its growth. If you do not have these tubes 
you will require extra plants, so that they may 
flower alternately. From three to seven flowers 
are borne upon each scape, each being 2 inches 
to 3 inches across. The lip is three-lobed, the 
front lobe recurved, crisp at the margin, white 
on the disc, the whole flower being otherwise of 
a rich orange-vermilion, which is a startling 
and a lively colour, contrasting beautifully with 
other blooms. The plant should be potted in 
good fibrous brown peat, with a little chopped 
Sphagnum Moss added. The pots should be 
nearly filled with drainage, and this must be 
kept always in a free and open condition, in order 
to allow any and all superabundant moisture to 
pass quickly away, and thus to keep everything 
about it in a sweet and wholesome condition. 
When growing they should be kept in the 
Cattleya-house, and be kept judiciously sup¬ 
plied with water, and with a nice moist atmos¬ 
phere ; but afterwards, when growth is com¬ 
pleted and the flowering sheaths are formed, 
very much less will be necessary, and the 
plants may be removed for the winter months to 
the Odontoglossum-house. During their period 
of growth they should be near the glass in order 
to ensure robust growth, shading only from the 
hottest sun during the middle of the day. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA WALKERIANA 
From “ Miss Potts, of Manchester,” comes a 
flower of this species for naming, with a com* 
plaint about its growth, and a request for advice 
as to what she can do to ensure its well doing. 
This is a very beautiful plant, which was first 
found by Gardner about fifty years ago, growing 
upon the stems and branches of trees in the 


neighbourhood of water in warm ] 
and for this very reason it requ 
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water in warm parts ol 
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of Brazil, 
,be kept 


! warm and moist. I used to keep the plant very 
dry in the winter season, judging from its stout 
bulbs that it required to be well dried and 
rested, but with this treatment I always failed 
to get it to flower. When I altered the treat¬ 
ment, and kept it warm and fairly moist through 
the winter, I had its beautiful blooms to reward 
me through the spring and summer months. 
The growth that it has made with “ Miss Potts ” 
is one of the peculiarities of the species ; it never 
flowers upon the stems which bear the leaves, 
but it makes a short, slender shoot which bears 
the flowers, and when the flowers have faded it 
will again produce a shoot bearing a leaf. There 
are several other similar plants which some con¬ 
sider varieties of C. bulbosa or 0. Walkeriana, 
but I think they are quite distinct. Some of 
these produce their flowers upon the stems 
with their leaves; others, again, make 
a distinct stem, which dies away when 
the flower is past. Of these I may men¬ 
tion C. dolosa, which produces its flowers always 
from the base of the leaf. C. Schrcederiana is 
another plant which does the same thing, and 
these plants I look upon as quite distinct from 
C. Walkeriana. C. nobilior, although it does, 
like C. Walkeriana, produce its flowers on a 
separate peduncle, bears usually two leaves upon 
the top of its bulbs. Its flowers are large, the 
side lobes forming quite a hood, which envelop 
the column, not leaving it half exposed, as it is 
in C. Walkeriana, so that I beg leave to re¬ 
spectfully differ in views respecting these plants. 
C. Walkeriana is a beautiful dwarf-growing 
plant, Beldom exceeding 6 inches in height, ana 
it usually produces a pair of flowers upon the 
stem. These are each from 3 inches to 4 inches 
across, the sepals and petals in the flower before 
me being rosy-purple ; but they vary consider¬ 
ably, the lip being of a more brilliant shade of 
the same colour—yellow at the base. To grow 
this plant well it requires the heat of the East 
Indian house and a nice moist atmosphere. It 
should be placed in a shallow earthenware 
basket, well drained, and this should be hung 
up near to the glass, so as to afford it as much 
sun and light as possible, shading it, of course, 
from the mid-day sun. Very little soil is re¬ 
quired, and this should consist of good brown 
peat-fibre, with a little chopped Sphagnum 
added. Matt. Bramble. 


BRASSIA VERRUCOSA 
A part of a spike of bloom of this comes from 
“ Arthur Salt,” and he also asks for some hints 
as to culture, in addition to the name. I am 
very glad to find he has been so successful in 
growing Orchids, and if he will take heed to 
what I say, he may also grow the Brassias with 
the same results. This is a family of Orchids 
which the first-class growers do not look upon 
with a favourable eye, considering them too 
common to take any notice of. This, however, 
is a very foolish and absurd idea, for although 
none of these plants possess gay and attractive 
colours, the singularity of their structure is 
something wonderful, and they arrest attention 
whenever seen in flower. I am not able to 
define accurately the species to which “Mr. 
Salt’s ” flowers belong, but I hope he will send 
it again another season when he has it flowering 
in a good condition, and if the end of the spike 
is bound up with Sphagnum Moss, and the spike 
itself fastened down to the bottom of the box, 
it will come to me right enough. Flowers do 
not want wrapping up in dry wadding, and 
another point to remember is that flowers should 
be put into the box as close and as tight as 
possible ; they by no means want space to slip 
about and bruise each other. A friend from 
Bristol is very much given to packing 
his flowers loosely. Well, having told you 
what to do, what not to do, and what 
to avoid, I will say a little about the culti¬ 
vation of Brassias. They are plants widely 
spread over tropical America and the West 
Indian Islands. They naturally grow in 

the shade, and therefore should be kept well 
shaded in our houses at home, but they should 
not be smothered up with other plants. They 
like an abundance of water during the growing 
season, and should not be dried up at any time, 
aa this causes the leaves to turn yellow, instead 
of the rich green which they usually assume. A 
tolerably warm temperature suits them best 
when growing, but they may be rested cool, and 
supplied with enough water to keep the bulbs 
and leaves in good condition, when they will 


flower freely and give any amount of pleasure 
by their quaint forms. Brassia is very nearly 
related to Oncidium, although the flowers look 
so different — and, indeed, Reichenbach has 
classed them with Oncidiums, which I think was 
injudicious. Some twelve or eighteen species 
and varieties are known to be in cultivation, but 
they are not so frequently to be met with 
as they were when 1 was a boy. The genua 
commemorates a celebrated collector of plants 
named Brass, who was also a skilful hand with 
his pencil. M \tt. Bramble. 


Town gardens.— As the owner of that 
doubtful source of»i j. y i. ent—a town garden 
—of course, I am inters vl in the weekly para¬ 
graph on town gardens i i l Gardening. I fear it 
is generally optimistic. Take the issue 
July 23rd : “ Delphiniu v ♦» are gorgeous.” Mine 
have been devoured b r 11 v insect that I cannot 
discover—the leaves :! I icd, the flower-buds 
eaten away, only the tall, I are stalks remaining. 
“Carnations are expanli tg.” Mine will not 
open for ten days, unless roe weather becomes 
much warmer than it has l een, and every now 
and then one cankers a: the base, ana stem 
and flower-buds all wither away. “ Hollyhocks 
are showing colour.” Mine are not, but I must 
say they are looking well—better than of late 
years. Petunias want sun. Tropseolums are 
masses of leaves, with not a single bloom as yet. 
Stocks are late, and many seem to be coming 
blind. Asters are blighted, and their foliage 
curled up. Zinnias simply devoured by slugs, 
that will not leave them a night’s peace (the 
voracity of these animals when they get hold of 
a vegetable food that suits them is extraordi¬ 
nary), and, finally, the Bedding Begoniis that 
were put out at the beginning of June caught 
the sharp frosts that we ha.l at that time, which 
injured all their foliage, from which they have 
never recovered. I could go on groaning 
further, but it would become monotonous. The 
season here (Cheshire) has been bad ; the frosts 
continued, as I have said, into June, and since 
then the gloomy skies have been accompanied by 
cold winds. The absence of sunshine has been 
remarkable. The smoke from our neighbours’ 
chimneys, and the draught from the broad river 
(the Dee) at the bottom of our garden are always 
with us. In the Jubilee } ear of sunshine we 
managed to look gay, but never since, for bright 
light seems the first req .irement of a town 
garden. —Cestrian. 

Grass under trees —My lawn is partly 
overshadowed by a Beech-tree, and when I 
took possession there was not a blade of Grass 
growing under it. I have each year bought some 
seed of strong, quick-growing Grass, getting the 
kind and quantity recommended by the nursery¬ 
man, and sown it in the spring, scratching the 

f round, and sowing guano with the Grass. 

iverv summer the place h covered with Grass, 
whicn, being regularly m >wn, looks a great deal 
better than bare earth, tlunigh it is not as fine 
as the rest of the lawn, and there are a few bare 
places which might, I daresay, be avoided by 
more care in sowmg. This may be of use to a 
recent querist who has the same difficulty to 
deal with.—C hantry. 

1209. — Pansies and Violas. — These 
are very easily distinguished from each 
other by the character of the plants, and 
also by the formation and colour of the flowers. 
The v iolas are tufted plants, with stiff, upright 
stems, the flowers freely produced, and the 
plants less liable to be affected by drought. 
Pansies are divided into classes—Show and 
Fancy. The Show Pansies comprise seifs, 
which are dark-purple-coloured, yellow or 
white, also yellow and white grounds, with 
“ beltings,” as it is termed, round them of purple 
and maroon. The Fancy varieties are usually 
larger than the Show section, and are heavily 
blotched of many colours. Viola flowers are 
smaller, owing to the original cross between a 
Pansy and Viola cornuta. But during the last 
few years Violas have been produced with 
flowers as large as some Pansies, and in such the 
Viola cornuta parentage is not so readily dis¬ 
cerned.—J. D. JS. 


Drawings for ** Gardening.” — Reeders witt 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowen and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner , and will a p pear in dm course in 
OaaramM luoiiMin 
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FRUIT. j 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR 
MARKET. 

The method of growing Strawberries under 
glass in the market-gardens round London 
differs considerably from that generally pursued 
in private establishments. Very little early 
forcing is practised nowadays, the great bulk of 
forced fruit coming in during May and the early 
part of June. There is always a risk in very early 
forcing; the weight of fruit is never so great 
from plants that have been pushed briskly along 
as from those that have had more time; the 
cost of fuel is great, and the prices are more 
than ever uncertain. The marlcet-grower now 
has about six weeks for indoor fruit, from the 
beginning of May to the middle of June. 
Shelves and stages are but little in favour 
among market-growers. The labour of watering 
the plants when thus placed is immense, and, 
except in a few instances where fruit of an 
exceptionally high quality is produced, the pots 
are stood on the soil. Early laying of the 
runners is not generally practised, but it is so 
timed as to give one very strong, well-matured 
crown to a 6-inch pot. It is found that a larger 
proportion of fine fruit is obtained in this way, 
and it is calculated that under the best treat¬ 
ment 1 lb. of fruit can be taken from eight 
plants. 

Good loam, with a liberal addition of rotten 
dung, or some concentrated manure, forms the 
compost, which is pressed in very firmly. The 
runners are laid at once into the fruiting-pots, 
and remain on the parent plant until autumn, 
when the pots are filled with roots. The labour 
attending this way of obtaining the plants is 
very much less than is required when the 
runners are laid in small pots and the plants 
shifted on. Being attached to the parent plants 
during the hottest period of the season, they are 
not so liable to suffer from lack of moisture in a 
very parching time. By October growth is 
completed, each crown being plump and mature, 
and capable of throwing up a strong flower- 
truss. Toward the end of the month they are 
stored away in the long span-roofed houses, 
which, during the summer, have been filled with 
Cucumbers or Tomatoes. Early in February 
they are placed in the position in which they 
are to fruit, as by that time other houses occupied 
during the winter can be given up to them. For 
the first month a night temperature of 45 degs. is 
sudicieut, this being increased by 10 degs. as 
the plants come into bloom. When the fruit is 
set the temperature is maintained at about 
CO dega., with a rise of 10 degs or more in bright 
weather, when the house is closed in the after¬ 
noon. At that period of growth liquid-manure 
is freely applied, or a 

Top-dressing of some concentrated stimulant 
is given. This is not discontinued when the 
berries begin to colour, as the primary object is 
size and colour, flavour being quite a secondary 
matter. Gathering is done very early in the 
morning, so that the fruit may be in the market 
by nine o’clock at the latest. Various methods 
of sending the fruit are practised, but the best, 
both for the grower and salesman, consists in put- 
i ing six pound punnets in a box just large enough 
1 o hold them, and so that when they are covered 
with leaves the lid gently presses on them. 
Four boxes are tied together, and arrangements 
being made to have them met at the terminus, 
the fruit comes into the purchaser’s hands as 
fresh and free from blemish as when picked. I 
have often sent nearly a hundred pounds in a 
morning in this way to Covent-garden, and it is 
rare indeed that any mishap occurs. As 
regards 

Varieties, very few indeed find favour with 
the London market-grower. The great bulk of 
fruit is furnished by Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir C. 
Napier taking second place, with limited 
quantities of President and Noble. The Captain 
was taken in hand by some, but it is not likely 
to be much grown. The very finest samples 
that come to Covent-garden are furnished by 
Sir C. Napier, but this Strawberry require 
special accommodation and treatment to bring 
it to its highest development. Grown in the 
ordinary way it is no better, if so good, as Pax¬ 
ton, and is much more liable to mildew and 
other enemies. 
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BUSH FRUITS. 

We are now in the midst of the season for pre¬ 
serving bush fruits, and one cannot but regret 
that such useful, never failing fruits as Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries do not receive 
better treatment than they get, for in the 
majority of gardens we find these fruits under 
the partial shade of tall standard fruit-trees, 
where they have no chance of attaining the 
perfection of which they are capable. Robbed 
of sun-heat and light, and starved at the roots, 
they have a constant struggle for existence, 
and, although they do not succumb, yet they do 
not produce such perfect fruit as they would in 
an open position in good soil. It is simply the 
result of custom, for no one who gave a few 
bushes a trial in the open would ever plant any 
more in the shade. Bush fruits to be profitable 
should not only be planted on good soil, right 
away from trees, but should have a good supply 
of rich manure at least every alternate year. 
Small Currants or Gooseberries scaroely pay for 
picking, but when grown to the largest size, 
hardly any crop is more profitable. Get good 
sorts by all means, but good sorts without good 
culture are of no use. Try young bushes, set 
out at wide intervals, carefully pruned, and 
liberally manured, and in nine seasons out of 
ten, you will get a full crop of the finest fruit 
that will give satisfaction in the kitchen, and 
in market will bring good returns. Small bush 
fruits are dry and of little value, but large fruits 
are juicy and highly flavoured. 

J. G., Hants. 


FRUITS CRACKING UNDER GLASS. 
Grafe8, such as Madresfield Court, Black 
Muscat, and Foster’s Seedling, Melons, Figs, 
Cherries, and Tomatoes, are among the fruits 
subject to cracking under glass. In some 
instances the cracking occurs to such an extent 
as to depreciate the value of the fruit consider¬ 
ably, especially so when required for market. 
Various causes have been advanced to account 
for cracking, amongst which I will mention an 
undue amount of sap as supplied by the roots of 
vigorous growing examples when the fruit is 
just on the point of ripening, and also atmos¬ 
pherical influence. This latter suggestion I am 
the more inclined to agree with. Sudden fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature, such as a considerable rise 
coupled with an abundance of moisture when 
the structure the various fruits mentioned are 
growing in is closed in the afternoon, and also a 
sudden rise in the morning when the sun reaches 
the roof with little or no ventilation previously 
on, are sure to cause cracking in eitner of the 
above-mentioned fruits. With many cultiva¬ 
tors the cracking of the berries of 

Madresfield Court Grape is the only flaw, 
and in several instances this has led to its 
culture being entirely abandoned. That the 
evil of cracking can be combated I have proved. 
By a judicious course of treatment in the inside 
or atmospherical management of the structure, 
the cracking of the various fruits previously 
mentioned may be entirely obviated. In the 
case of all of the above Grapes a drier atmosphere 
should be maintained soon after the second 
swelling has commenced ; air should also be 
given in larger quantities, and instead of damp¬ 
ing down the structure in the afternoon and 
closing for an hour or two with the intention of 
swelling up the berries to their fullest extent, 
this part of the ordinary practice should be 
abandoned, merely reducing the ventilation as 
the sun declines in power and damping over the 
surface of the border and pathways on fine days 
so sb to create a genial atmosphere. That such 
treatment will finish up the above Grapes to the 
highest perfection has been proved. U has also 
been found that to colour up the Madresfield 
Grape to its highest state a much greater 
quantity of direct outside air must be admitted 
than would be necessary for some other 
varieties. Taking the various fruits in the 
order I have named, 

Melons are often disfigured by cracking to a 
serious extent, and when this takes place the 
fruits are useless. Even when only cracked to 
a slight extent the keeping qualities are con¬ 
siderably lessened as decay of the injured 
parts set in almost immediately. Too much 
water at the roots when changing for ripening is 
considered by many people the correct solution, 
and the plan generally adopted for stopping the 


evil when once cracking sets in is to cut the 
fruit-bearing lateral half through. This plan I 
have tried and found of no avail. When Melons 
change for ripening a drier atmosphere must be 
maintained, air also being given more freely, and 
if the same course of treatment as regards that 
advised for the prevention of cracking in the 
Madresfield Grape, but in a more modified form 
as regards air given, is carried out, cracking of 
the fruits will be prevented. I once, to hasten 
on the ripening process so as to have a fruit 
ready by a given time, kept the structure closer, 
running the temperature up high with sun-heat, 
the result being a number of cracked fruits. 
Figs are also often cracked to a serious extent, 
and although this may not be so noticeable when 
only required for home consumption, they are 
perfectly useless for sending to a distance or for 
exhibition. To prevent cracking, the structure 
during the ripening period would have to be 
kept drier, and although moisture from the 
atmosphere must not be wholly withdrawn, yet 
syringing overhead and shutting up the 
ventilators during the afternoon, and so causing 
a high and moist atmosphere, would end in the 
fruits which are just on the point of becoming 
fully ripe being greatly marred by cracking, ana 
in which state they would scarcely stand hand¬ 
ling. I now come to 

Cherries, and although these are not grown 
in many gardens under glass, yet they are most 
delicious in quality when treated in this manner. 
It is only when grown under glass that they be¬ 
come thoroughly ripened, as it is found that the 
quality of the fruit is considerably enhanced by 
hanging. Experienced Cherry forcers are well 
aware of the dangers to be guarded against both 
at the start and finish ; not so the young or 
inexperienced hand, who at the critical period 
of ripening is apt to make the serious error of 
syringing overhead and shutting the house up, 
with the result of having the bulk of the crop 
cracked, and so perfectly useless. At this period 
syringing overhead must not be attempted, and 
the ventilators would require to be kept almost 
fully open at all times, the openings being 
covered with nets to guard against the ravages 
of birds. 

Tomatoes, especially in the case of some varie¬ 
ties, are often greatly marred by cracking, their 
market value thereby being considerably depre¬ 
ciated. A high and moist atmosphere, produced 
by syringing and shutting up in the afternoon, 
will certainly produce such a result. To prevent 
this a drier atmosphere must be maintained 
with a rather free ventilation, this to be reduced 
as the outside temperature declines. It will be 
seen that I attribute the cracking of the fruits 
wholly to atmospheric influence, and such an 
evil may be entirely obviated by a judicious in¬ 
side treatment. G. 


SUMMER-PRUNING TRAINED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

This work, like a good many operations per¬ 
formed in the garden, does not admit of the 
application of hard and fast rules. The condi¬ 
tion of the trees should form a guide as to 
how and when to prune. Any tree making 
strong growth on wall or espalier should be 
checked now. There will always be reciprocal 
action between roots and branches, ana any 
tree throwing out a cloud of soft spray will be 
making corresponding root action. This exu¬ 
berance of growth is often the result of deep 
rooting, ana permitting the growth to extend 
till nearly the end of the growing season tends 
to aggravate an already existing evil. It is 
true this tendency to grow unduly can be met 
by root-pruning, but trees of a considerable 
size and age are difficult to put right by root- 
pruning alone, simply because the feeding roots 
are difficult to get at without running the risk 
by doing too much, and thereby crippling the 
trees for a number of years at least; besides, 
stopping the visible growth of a tree checks its 
tendency to grossness just as effectually if taken 
in time as root-pruning does, and I contend 
that leaving trees with orowded branches 
unpruned till the summer is waning keeps the 
fruit smaller than it would otherwise be. What 
would be said of a Peach or Grape-grower 
who neglected to thin and stop the young wood, 
so that the fruit could be properly supported, 
and have free access to air and sunshine? 
Where a tree is carrying a heavy crop of fruit 
there is not much pruning required, for the 
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simple reason that the crop has obtained the 
mastery. But I think this mastery, whether of 
the crop of fruit or undue development of 
foliage, is in itself a pernicious thing which 
ought to be checked when it becomes prominent. 
A crop of fruit which stops growth entirely is 
Too heavy a load, and should be lightened 
immediately. On the other hand, a tree which 
is making more than a normal amount of growth 
should be taken in hand at once, and its leaf- 
surface reduced. The most perfect system of 
summer pruning, I think, would be to go over 
the trees and stop all the strong shoots, no 
matter on what part of the tree they are found, 
leaving the weaker shoots to take up the running, 
as it were, and act as a check upon the pro¬ 
duction of soft spray which is cast forth when 
a strong growing tree is pruned rather closely 
back all over its surface at the same time. This 
plan is, I think, better than the one borrowed 
from the French years ago of pruning the top of 
the tree first and leaving the bottom branches 
till last, in the hope that more strength would be 
turned in that direction, and a stimulant applied 
where most required. Any tree that is merging 
on to a gross habit and is getting out of hand, 
as it were, will not be brought back to fruit¬ 
fulness by leaving the pruning too long. As a 
rule, the branches of wall trees are trained too 
near each other, and if the back buds and th#» 
leaves which nourish them are covered up and 


PEAR PITMASTON DUCHESS. 

This is a popular though not a high-class 
Pear. There is no connection between it and 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, which is a coarse, gritty 
French Pear later in ripening, valuable for 
market, but altogether second rate. The variety 
of which an engraving is here given was raised 
by Mr. Williams at Pitmaston, adjoining Messrs. 
Smith’s large nurseries at Worcester, and was 
said to be the result of a cross between Duchesse 
d’Angouleme and Glou Morceau, but in a con¬ 
versation I once had with an experienced fruit 
grower in the immediate neighbourhood of Pit¬ 
maston, the doubt was expressed as to the cor¬ 
rectness of this assertion, and I am disposed, 
therefore, to class it as of doubtful parentage. 
It bears a much stronger resemblance to 
Marie Louise in all but flavour, but grows 
much larger, and medium-sized fruit can also be 
distinguished readily enough, owing to there 
always being a patch of russet near the foot¬ 
stalk. Naturally, much the finest fruits are 
usually obtained from well-grown wall trees, 
the fruit also being more pyriform and clear in 
colour than is the case when the trees are 
grown in the open. Wherever the fruit is 
grown the same failing in the quality prevails, 
an unpleasant acidity offending the palate of all 
who appreciate a really good buttery Pear. 
There is yetfanother failing to be noted before 


Pear “Pitmaston Duchess.” 


Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent b.v 
Mr. W. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


shaded, or robbed, as I may say, by projecting 
growths, they must be weakly and not likely to 
be fertile. No doubt, mischief has been in 
some instances done by 

Close pruning when the upward pressure of 
the sap came after the removal of the branches, 
causing the black eyes to break into soft sappy 
growth, which necessitated still further pruning. 
\Vhat is wanted is to select the right time to 
cut off the redundant summer growth, leaving 
spurs of sufficient length to check the outburst 
of young leafage late in autumn. There should 
be no difficulty in doing this if the right course 
is adopted and each tree considered individually. 
It is true the face of the wall may lack that 
even condition of leafage which those who wish 
for uniformity desire to see. In the case of 
Plums and Apricots, lay in as much young wood 
as room can be found for, and then there will 
be an outlet for growth, even where the fresh 
wood has been removed. On some soils old 
Pear-trees are often difficult to deal with, either 
by root or top pruning, short of cutting off the 
branches and making a new start altogether. 
This will sometimes bring forth useful wood 
again, but in a general way I am not in favour 
of this retention of old trees after their work 
is done. It is always best to have a series of 
young trees coming on to take the place of any 
which are past their best; in no other way can 
walls or espaliers be kept perfectly furnished. 
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I discuss the good qualities of Pitmaston 
Duchess, and that is the thinness and sensitive¬ 
ness of its skin. The fruit grown against 
walls, if carefully handled and properly packed 
when sent to a distance, is beautifully clear, but 
that obtained from pyramids and bushes is very 
apt to present a much-scratched, bruised appear- 
anco when fully ripe. This I attribute to wind- 
waving and contact, it may be, with leaves and 
branches ; but it is so very marked and almost 
inevitable, that had I any to market I would 
send them before they were fully ripe. The 
season of this fine Pear is said to extend from 
October to the end of November, but as a rule 
the fruit will not keep so long as that, the 
middle of November frequently seeing the last 
of it. For exhibition, while the season lasts, it 
is one of the best, and it sells readily at prices 
ranging from 9s. per dozen for fairly good 
samples from open garden or orchard trees. In 
point of 

Free, productive growth it is equalled by 
few varieties and surpassed by none. Quite 
young wall trees produce fruit, while those 
from six years and upwards of age yield grand 
crops, which, if freely thinned, as they must be 
if fruit 1 lb. or little less in weight are desired, 
pay remarkably well. Cordons with one or 
several branches also produce exceptionally good 
crops of fruit, and no collection of wall trees 
may therefore be said to be complete unless it 
comprises one or more specimens of Pitmaston 


Duchess. This remark applies with still greater 
force to pyramid and rather low standard trees, 
but these, for reasons already given, ought 
always to be located in a somewhat sheltered 
position. As a “ rent-payer,” it is my belief 
that this variety has no equal. If a fairly 
healthy young tree is planted on a moderately 
good ground, the preference being given to a 
site where the subsoil is of a gravelly nature, it 
will, without much further trouble, quickly 
develop into a grand or naturally-grown pyra¬ 
mid, and produce several bushels of fine fruit 
whenever the season is not dead against 
fruit-trees generally. In a comparatively 
small and by no means favourably situ¬ 
ated garden near where I am writing these 
remarks, there are two grand pyramids close 
upon 30 feet in height, which have now for the 
fourth year in succession borne sufficient fruit 
to realise, on an average, not less than £3 per 
tree, all being sold at rather low local rates. 
Nothing in tne shape of pruning has been 
attempted or even necessary for several years 
past. Probably the finest rows of trees of Pit¬ 
maston Duchess in this country are to be seen 
in the kitchen gardens at Cardiff Castle. These 
perfect pyramids were originally planted as 
maidens by Mr. Pettigrew, and most of them 
are now about 25 feet in height. There have 
been but little root-pruning, and no hard prun¬ 
ing of branches beyond what was necessary for 
laying the foundation of well- 
balanced trees, and the long, natu¬ 
rally-grown branches very fre¬ 
quently have to be propped up in 
order to support the great weight of 
fruit on them. 


Temporary Strawberry 
beds. —All alike are not in a posi 
tion to devote extra sunny borders 
to Strawberry culture, but much 
might be done in very many cases 
by means of temporary beds. A 
great depth of soil is not necessary, 
and those who have but little space 
to spare and yet are anxious to 
have Strawberries ripe in the open 
as early as possible, should endea¬ 
vour to form beds, narrow or wide, 
according to circumstances, close up 
to any warm wall, not necessarily 
inside the kitchen garden proper. 
Narrow raised borders might be 
formed against the front walls of 
various plant and fruit houses, and 
against any other wall with a south 
or southern aspect. If the bottom 
is hard and stony, this may be 
“stubbed” up and removed or 
otherwise, a depth of 9 inches of 
fresh and fairly rich loamy soil 
being ample. Make this rather 
firm, and put out well-rooted run¬ 
ners of Noble, or some other im¬ 
proved variety, 18 inches apart 
each way, doing this not later than the 
first week in August. Kept well supplied 
with water, if that month be at all hot 
or dry, strong serviceable plants will form, 
and a valuable early crop of fruit be obtained 
next season. All that will be necessary in after 
years will be to root out the plants that have 
borne one good crop, and after liberally mixing 
fresh loam, solid animal manure, and a little 
bone meal with the old soil, to replant with 
young rooted runners. 

Tuberous Begonias —I have grown 
these for a few years, and have my original 
stock, and have added to it yearly from Messrs. 
Laing’s, Forest Hill. Their beauty is unques¬ 
tioned ; but the amateur grower has to suffer a 
few heart-breakings. They have at least two 
vices—one is bud-dropping. An apparently 
healthy plant produces buds in profusion, but, 
just as they are ready to expand, and the grower 
is expecting his enjoyment, down drops the 
centre, or male—and, therefore, the handsomest 
—bud, and the grower is disappointed ; and this 
goes on perpetually. I give each plant a year’s 
trial, but a persistent bud-dropper I discard, as 
I do not think there is any cure for it. Some of 
the high-priced tubers are as liable to this fault 
as the cheaper ones. The other vice is an 
inclination to rot off. A fine plant with several 
stems, and buds and blooms in abundance, will 
be in the height of it* beauty, when some fine 
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morning one of the stems will be found prostrate, 
and & little brown “ splotch ” will be found at 
the lower part where it has broken off. I have 
been told to dust the part affected with sulphur, 
but I have never found that or any other remedy 
successful when the brown spot has once 
appeared ; the stem is sure to go, and the other 
stems to follow, till the fine plant becomes a 
wreck. The greatest care is necessary in water¬ 
ing them. They like plenty of water at the 
root, but beware of letting the least drop fall on 
the foliage after the plant has passed the baby 
stage ; a drip on a leaf burns a hole in it like an 
acid, and a little water left at the base of a leaf 
is sure to rot it off, and doubtless the same in 
the fork of a stem would destroy the stem. If 
someone could find a way of freeing Begonias 
from these two defects of character they would 
make an unequalled favourite for cultivation by 
amateurs.— Cestrian. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

CAMPANULAS IN POTS. 

There are few plants more showy than Cam¬ 
panulas, and few more easily cultivated for in¬ 
door decoration. When well grown they are 
charming. There are so many varied tints 
among the Canterbury Bell section that they 
are always very useful for cool conservatories. 
The Campanulas, being biennials, should be sown 
early in the spring, either March or April. It 
is necessary to guard against damp, as when 
sown thickly in pans in a warm-house they soon 
damp off. It is also necessary to sow the seeds 
evenly to prevent damping, and as soon as the 
plants are well up to remove to a shelf or frame, 
keeping close to the glass. It is best to secure 
the seed from a good dwarf strain. I have for 
vears taken much interest in Campanulas, and 
have yearly selected the dwarfest plants with 
good substance in the blooms. I have tried the 
well-known plan of planting out the seedlings in 
the summer and lifting into pots in the autumn 
or early in the spring, but I prefer pot culture, 
using 7-inch or 8-inch pots, and getting the pots 
well filled with roots by the late autumn. They 
will then stand our winters in a cold frame or 
plunged over the rims of the pots on a sheltered, 
well-drained border, as they suffer more from 
■damp than cold. I usually sow in a temperature 
of 00 degs. in well-prepared soil, and cover with 
a piece of glass or a hand-light and keep moist. 

The seedlings are pricked off as soon as ready 
to handle into 3-inch pots and shifted on as 
required. It is also a good plan if the plants 
are not large to winter them in 6-inch pots, and 
to shift into 8-inch early in March. In this 
way more plants can be stored, and there is less 
loss than when potted late in the autumn. When 
planted out, they should be placed in their 
•quarters as soon as large enough. I have usually 
pricked them out into boxes from the pans, 
they then lift with a nice ball and grow much 
■stronger than when planted out of the seed- 
pan. I find this the best system to adopt, and 
though it entails more labour, it gives much 
finer heads of bloom that are useful for large 
vases when cut. The Campanulas are water- 
loving plants when in robust health, and there¬ 
fore require abundant supplies of moisture and 
feeding, as they commence to grow in the 
spring. They should have a large proportion 
of loam with some decayed manure in the com¬ 
post, and not too much drainage at the last two 
shifts. They do well with some old mortar 
rubble mixed with the soil, and if the manure 
is omitted some bone-meal is a good substitute. 

The Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) if 
sown at the same time as C. Medium is a grand 
plant to form a succession to the first-named. 
It requires much the same treatment, but is 
not quite so strong and more suitable for pot 
culture than others, and comes into bloom at 
the end of July, lasting for some time if the 
dead blooms are removed as they go off. I find 
this variety more subject to damp than C. 
medium, and do not advise extensive planting 
out, but pot culture. These plants also require 
fifteen or sixteen months from the time of sow¬ 
ing the seeds if large specimens are desired ; 
indeed, they will not give large spikes the fol¬ 
lowing season if not sown early. Some will 
fail to bloom at all, so that early sowing is 
necessary. Care should also be taken that the 
seedlings are not all selected from thejstrongest 
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when potting, as these are often all of one colour, 
and there are many shades of colour in the blueB 
and whites. C. pyramidalis is also increased 
from suckers, especially if any good variety is 
required to be kept. These are readily propa¬ 
gated if taken off with a heel and placed in a 
cold frame in small pots in a sandy compost. 
Many of this section attain a height of 4 feet to 
6 feet when well grown, but in these, as in C. 
medium, I prefer those which give strong spikes 
and are not so tall. A sturdy plant with 
numerous spikes of bloom is very showy, and 
does not require so much staking. There are 
numerous other spikes of bloom worth pot 
culture, but for general use those named give 
the largest quantity of bloom, and are readily 
grown in an ordinary frame or greenhouse. 

G. W. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
These have certainly kept pace with other 
sections of this extensive family of plants in 
the improvement, not only in the habit of 

S rowth, but in the form and substance of the 
owers, for it is only a few years ago that the 
best of the Ivy-leaved section had but very poor 
flowers indeed ; but now the doubles and semi¬ 
doubles are amongst the best of flowers we have 
for supplying cut bloom in summer, and the 
colours are extremely soft and pleasing. As 
pot plants for conservatory decoration they are 
extremely effective, either trained on balloon¬ 
shaped trellises or on stakes placed round the 
edge of the pot, or if allowed to hang gracefully 
down for marginal plants on the edge of stages ; 
while yet another plan of culture that is, per¬ 
haps, superior to either is to plant them out in 
large hanging-baskets, and after they have been 
tied in once allow them to grow afterwards and 
bloom quite naturally. In the flower garden 
this class of “Geranium” has greatly increased 
in favour of late years, for ordinary purposes 
Mme. Croussc being by many gardeners relied 
on as the best pink bedder of the whole list; 
but probably the best plan of showing the 
peculiar merits of this class to perfection is in 
large rustic baskets or elevated basket-beds, 
where they hang over the edges and show their 
elegant foliage and flowers to great advantage. 
The following selection is sure to please any¬ 
one giving it a trial — viz., Jeanne d’Arc 
(white), Souvenir de C. Turner (scarlet), M. 
Schopper (red), Bernard Marone (violet), Cherub 
(scarlet), Ernest Bergman (shaded crimson), H. 
Cannell (amaranth), Le Prophetc (rose), Raphael 
(salmon-rose), Flambeau (red), Mme. Crousse 
(pink), Jeanne Guillott (shaded violet). I may 
add that very large plants may be grown in 
medium-sized pots, a great advantage with 
decorative subjects. J. G.,'Hunts. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

In reply to “G. Hazell,” plants required for 
winter flowering should have been struck or 
raised from seed.in May, and they should have 
been grown on during the past two months or 
more, and now should be repotted for the last 
time, before the blooming season comes on. As 
you have not done this you will be disappointed, 
and I advise you to buy a few plants from some 
nurseryman who makes them his special study. 
Among the best things for you to get are some 
plants of Aphelandra Roezli, Plumbago rosea, 
some Eranthemums, such as E. Andersoni, E. 
asperum, E. laxiflorum, and E. pulchellum, all 
beautiful plants in the stove, although not 
adapted for cutting ; Dipteracanthus Herbsti 
is another beautiful plant for winter blooming, 
and so also are Stephanoohysum Bakei, Centra- 
denia floribunda, Lasiandra macrantha, Linum 
trigynum, Jasminum gracillimum, Impatiens 
Sultani, many varieties of Gesnera and 
of Ntegelia—all beautiful winter bloomers. 
Francisceas are also fine for the same purpose, F. 
confertiflora, F. latifolia, and F. uniflora being 
the best for bloom at this season. These plants 
bloom best when potted in leaf-mould with a 
little portion of loam added in order to get it 
to bind. Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora is another 
splendid plant for festooning the rafters of a 
stove, its bright scarlet flowers contrasting so 
beautifully with its rich-green leaves. Pentas 
carnea is another beautiful and very free- 
flowering plant, and these form personal adorn¬ 
ments. Scutellarias, too, are soft-wooded 

E lants of easy growth, and of free-blooming 
abit, S. Mocciniana being most common. 


Poinsettias should also not be overlooked, but 
they will not require moving into the stove 
before the beginning of the month of September. 
These are a few things which you can get, but 
do not have them from any tradesman who does 
not pay special attention to them. Growing 
them for winter flowering, it is no use to get 
cuttings recently struck ; you require plants 
that have been growing on for three months in 
order to get a fair display. Most of them will 
take another shift, but do not repot them into 
heavy soil, and be sure that the pots are well 
drained, and give ample supplies of water for 
another two months, when less will be suffi¬ 
cient, but do not let the plants feel the want 
of it until they are past blooming, when they 
may be partially dried for a short time. I 
would have young plants every season ; there 
are, however, some among those enumerated 
above which would be better retained. 

J. Jarvis. 


SONERILAS 

I am asked by several readers if I cannot re¬ 
commend them something which they can in¬ 
dulge in more reasonably than the Bertolonias 
recently recommended. Well, you know these 
plants are like a new bonnet or a new dress, 
rather costly, but yet they are not like, too, 
for in the case of the plants if you are successful 
with them you may propagate them and sell the 
young ones to cover the cost of the original ven¬ 
ture. Yet another one says: “ They make such 
large leaves that I have no room in my case 
for them,” and I suppose there is something in 
this argument; so here I introduce to your 
notice another lovely family, which fairly took 
the gardening world by storm some few years 
ago, but now, like the Bertolonias and many 
others, they appear to have lo$t caste in some 
way or other. It was about forty years ago 
that Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, then of 
Exeter, but soon afterwards of the King's-road, 
Chelsea, introduced the first of these beautiful 
gems, and the same firm exhibited it at a meet¬ 
ing of the Horticultural Society held in Regent- 
street. This plant was called Sonerila mar- 
garitacea. It is a plant which grows from 
6 inches to a foot high, the slender 
stems being four - sided and coral - red. 
These bear leaves in opposite pairs, each 
being about an inch in length, and the 
ground colour is rich, deep shining-green, 
and arranged in lines is a number of oval pearl¬ 
like spots, which give a wonderfully pretty 
effect. In addition to these pretty leaves it 
produces in profusion its lovely corymbs of 
bright rose-coloured flowers. These flowers, if 
kept pinched out, induce the plant to become 
more Bushy, and until more than one plant is 
at command I do not adviae that they be 
flowered ; but as they strike from cuttings with 
ease one may soon possess a stock of these 
pretty pearly plants. They were taken in hand 
by the hybriaiser, and we soon had a consider¬ 
able number of varieties, the following names 
being the most deserving among them : S. mar- 
garitacea, S. Hendersoni and its variety 
argentea, S. Comtesse de Flandre, S. Mme. 
Ed. Otlet, S. Mme. Alfred Mann, Mme. Charles 
Heine, M. de Legrette, Mme. Secretan, Mme. 
Victor Alesch, Mamei, and Princesse Mathilde. 
Here we have a dozen kinds to pick from, some 
of them being covered with pearly spots, while 
the others are washed entirely with silver. 
These plants are much more easily managed 
than the Bertolonias, and, moreover, their 
leaves being so much smaller, they can be better 
accommodated. They should be potted in peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and the drainage must be 
of the very best, because they like plenty of 
water during the summer season, but it must be 
given with care in the winter. J. Jarvis. 


1246.— Growing Bananas.— In reference 
to the enquiry by a correspondent about Bana¬ 
nas, I should like to say that I am well ac¬ 
quainted with a flourishing specimen, growing 
in a tiny Orchid-house belonging to a gent leman 
residing in this city. The plant is about 6 feet 
high, and is at present bearing a large bunch of 
rapidly-swelling fruits. I do not remember 
when we had the last Bananas, but I think it 
was two years ago ; they were about forty or 
fifty in number, and though small (about 4 inches 
to 5 inches long), were exceedingly well flavoured 
and delicious. The house has only a few cool 
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Orchida in it, and is never flowed to drop below 
50 degs. in winter ; in summer, being in a sunny 
situation, it is often very hot. I should be 
pleased to answer any questions your corres- 

S ondent would like to ask. The Banana dies 
own after fruiting, and its place is taken by a 
young one, which springs up fiom the roots of 
the parent. There are generally two or three 
of these “ infants ” in various stages of growth 
beneath the large plant ; and the gentleman 
who ownB them has several times thought of let¬ 
ting his gardener advertise them in your columns, 
as they can be potted up at any time. I hope 
this information will be of use.—M. Williams, 
Bath. 

597. — An unseated greenhouse — 

The results to be obtained from the cultivation 
of plants in cold-houses depend more on the 
amount of skill and care devoted to them than 
it does on the selection of subjects to be dealt 
with under such conditions. A good deal also 
depends on the size of the house and the taste 
of individuals. I also know' that some people 
court failure in such cases by attempting to 
cultivate plants that are not hardy. I know 
there is always the almost irresistible temptation 
to do so, but sooner or later it is sure to end 
in disappointment, because even hardy plants 
suffer more when the soil in the pot is frozen 
through than they would do if they were 
exposed to the same amount of frost with their 
roots in the ground. One may do a good deal 
with a cold-house during the winter some 
times, but all depends on the character of 
the weather. Personally, I could get a 
good deal of pleasure out of such flowers 
as the Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, Cro¬ 
cuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths. If these 
bulbs are planted in pots early in the autumn 
they will give a succession of flowers for some 
time in the order they are named. Amongst 
oilier bulbs there are Daffodils and Scillasibirica, 
and the charming Glory of the Snow (Chiono 
doxa Luciliie) that do exceedingly well in pots, 
and come into bloom early in the spring. The 
Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis) is a very 
graceful plant in a pot, and a few plants of 
Pansies and Forget-me-nots potted up in Octo¬ 
ber will flower freely in early spring. There 
are several hardy flowering shrubs very suitable 
for such a purpose, such as Deutzia gracilis. 
Hydrangeas, Azalea mollis, and Rhododendrons. 
Myrtles will invariably live through a hard 
winter in a cold-house if they are stood on the 
floor. There are a good many herbaceous and 
perennial plants that can be successfully grown 
in pots, and none are more beautiful than Ihe 
Statice. Of these S. latifolia (the great Sea 
Lavender) is the most striking, as it forms large 
branching panicles of small blue flowers. S. 
speciosa is a beautiful plant. The colour of the 
flowers is light purple w'ith a yellow' centre. 
Among hardv Primulas there is a wide selee 
tion. P. Sieboldi (light-crimson), P. timbriata 
oculata (violet, writh white eye), and lacinata 
marginata (white, edged violet) are three good 
distinct varieties. The Fuchsia is another useful 
subject. Cut the plants down to within 3 inches 
of the pot every winter and stand the pots 
under tne stage, and bring them out in the 
spring. To this list might be added a few hardy 
Ferns.-J. C. C. 

- As the greenhouse in question is of small 

size I should think you would have little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a number of plants which 
would keep it supplied with flowers from May 
till the frost sets in in October. For early- 
flowering plants, Roses can be managed per¬ 
fectly satisfactorily in pots in an absolutely cold 
greenhouse. Choose tnose of a hardy nature, 
such as the Hybrid Perpetuals, and of these the 
more shrubby ones are the most suitable ; also 
some of the hardier Teas. All these may be 
pruned earlier than those in the open ground, 
without much danger of damage from frosts, 
as a glass covering is a great protection. For 
instance, they are protected from cold, biting 
winds, and from wet followed by hard frosts. 
Additional protection should be given by plung 
ing the pots during winter. These alone would 
be sufficient to keep the house gay from the 
middle of May till the same time in July. Such 
plants as Pelargoniums and Fuchsias may be 
kept in a room during winter, and if placed in 
the greenhouse in April or May will be early 
enough to follow the Roses. Bulbous plants, 
such as the Gladioli /hfr Lilies. may]fiej)otted 
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and started in a room. If potted in January 
or February they will just be pushing up by the 
time all severe frosts are past, and tnen can be 
placed on the shelf in the greenhouse to 
prevent them becoming drawn. The Tube¬ 
rous Begonias can also be treated similarly. 
Hydrangeas stand the frost, and so do Musk- 
plants and Mimulus, but I think it is best to 
plunge the pots. The earlier Chrysanthemums 
may be managed very well also; but here I 
would suggest that a hand-light should be placed 
over the young plants, so that they may be 
covered with matting during severe, prolonged 
frost. Also, as the cuttings do not root so 
readily unless a moderate temperature is 
maintained, those should be chosen writh a few 
roots attached, or the old roots should be 
separated and potted with the young branches 
attached. Some of those suitable for the pur¬ 
pose are the following: Mine. Desgrange, 
Elaine, and Lady Selborne (whites) ; Mrs. 
Hawkins, Chevalier, and Peter the Great 
(yellows); M. A. Dufour, M. W. Holmes, and 
Edwin Molyneux (reds).—A. F. R. 


MARTY NIAS. 

When grown in pots the Martynias are among 
the most beautiful of annuals. To obtain quick 
germination give a brisk bottom heat of from 
70 degs. to 75 degs., and take care that the soil 
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does not get dry from the time the seed is sow'n 
until the young seedlings appear. Sow' in 
February or March, pot off into 3-inch pots as 
soon as they have formed the seed-leaves, give 
a warmer temperature, and water carefully 
until established. They are liable to damp ofl 
in dull weather. 8hift on as they progress, 
remove the first spikes of flower, and if large 
plants are needed, keep them pinched until tne 
end of July. In June move to a warmer frame. 
Keep the plants fully exposed to the sun. 
When in full flower give them a temperature a 
little warmer than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house. The compost used should be light and 
rich, and there should be ample drainage. M. 
proboBcidea, fragrans, lutea, and tricolor are the 
chief kinds grown. 


1212.— Violets In frames.— The middle 
of September is a good time to place the roots 
in a frame for flowering at Christmas ; heat of 
any kind is not necessary ; the main point is to 
have the plants in the right condition prepara¬ 
tory to placing them in tne frame. Violets foi 
winter flowering should be raised from offsets or 
by dividing the roots of last year’s blooming 
plants early' in May, planting them on a west 
or east border in soil not too heavy, nor W’ith 
too much manure. Kei-p them clear of runners 


during the time they are growing out-of-doors, 
with a view to strengthening the crowns. The 
better these are developed the more flowers they 
will produce. Choose a warm position for the 
frame, free from north or easterly winds but ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and raise the frame on a couple 
of bricks at each corner; this prevents the frame 
rotting so soon, by keeping it free from moisture 
rising from the soil At tne bottom of the frame 
place a layer of Pea-sticks or faggots to provide 
ample drainage, and also to raise the plants 
close up to the glass, which is important. Cover 
the sticks with a few inches of long litter, on 
this put some leaves, if available, and fill up 
with 9 inches of soil, which should be light ana 
gritty, road Bcrapings mixed w’ith leaf-soil, and 
some loam to whicn should be added partly 
decayed horse-manure, say one part in six of 
the whole compost. Dig the plants up with all 
their roots and a small portion of soil attached ; 
plant them in the frame so that the leaves of 
one plant just touch those of its neighbour, 
and as close to the glass as it is possible to get 
without rubbing it; make the soil fairly firm 
about the plants, give a good watering to settle 
the soil aoout the plants. Now comes an im¬ 
portant point in Violet culture in frames ; some 
persons will say the lights must be kept on the 
frame to give the plants a start. This is just 
the reverse of the truth. Keep the lights off so 
as not to give the plants a start into growth. 
When the plants commence to make many new 
leaves that is a sign that their flowering season is 
past. Place the lights on where there is danger 
of frost injuring the foliage, which it will do if 
left unprotected, or perhaps if the weather is 
continuously wet the lights would be better on, 
but propped up at the back to admit air to the 
plants ; this is essential. Violets must have 
abundance of air. When the thermometer rises 
above 32 degs. draw off the lights and keep them 
off until night again. Cover the frame with 
mats or other protecting material to keep out 
frost, and line the sides of the frame with long 
manure or fresh leaves with the same object. 
Water will be but sparingly required during 
the winter—very likely none will be needed after 
the lights are put on the frame until the turn 
of the new year, when, if the soil is not at all 
dry, soak it with tepid water and wait until it 
is dry again. Dribblings of water are useless 
and only tend to encourage the spread of red- 
spider, which readily attacks plants which have 
had their roots dry occasionally. If the foliage 
was badly infested with spider when the plants 
were first put into the frame it will be necessary 
to syringe the leaves several times with soapy 
water, which will check the insect.—S. P. 

These are propagated from runners much 
iu the same way as Strawberries are done. The 
runners arc prepared in May, and as soon as they 
are well rooted plant them in the frames where 
they are to flower, in prepared soil, of which 
leaf-mould forms a third part. The glass-lights 
should be removed altogether until frosts set in 
late in the autumn, as the plants Beldam do well 
covered with glass in summer; the growths 
become weak, and the leaves a prey to red- 
pider, a troublesome parasite, which soon 
ebilitates the plants to such an extent that 
they will produce but few flowers, and those of 
very poor quality. Syringing the plants freely 
q dry weather keeps the plants in a healthy 

? ;rowing condition, and they must never suffer 
rom want of water at the roo's.—J. D. E. 

1281. -Plants for cold greenhouse.— You will 
get more pleasure in your little bit of a greenhouse if you 
confine your attention to Auriculas and the Primula family 
generally. Get together a representative collection, and 
raise seedlings, and in summer, when the Auriculas and 
other plants are outside, plant a Tomato or two, or 
Cucumbers would do.—E. Ii. 

- There are plenty of subjects suitable, 

and you may grow either a mixed assortment or 
a good collection of one or two things only, such 
as named Carnations or Auriculas, whichever 
you prefer. Roses in pots or planted out, 
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ioleta (in winter), Christmas Roses, Spiriea 
japonica and S. palmata, Primulas of many 
kindB, such os the varieties of P. Sieboldi, P. 
japonica, P. rosea, &c., and even P. sinensis, 
may be managed if raised and grown cool 
throughout. Deutzias, Myrtles, the hardy 
Cyclamens, such as C. Coum, C. europa*um, &c., 
and the whole tribe of bulbous plants, Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Scillas, Ixias, and 
many more ; all these may be dono w'ell. In t he 
summer season you may vary the effect w'ith a 
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few “ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, &c., kept during 
the winter in windows in the house, Begonias 
wintered in a kitchen cupboard, and so forth, as 
well as with a few annuals, such as Balsams, 
Salpiglossis, and Phlox Drummondi. I have 
omitted to mention the Shrubby Calceolarias, 
which form a grand class of plants for the cold 
greenhouse. There are several very pretty 
varieties besides the common bedding kinds, 
and there used to be quite a number of these, 
which it is a pity have now gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The herbaceous kinds will stand 10 degs. 
of frost when grown cool throughout. Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis, white and blue, and C. 
Barrelieri, again, are fine things for a cold-house. 
— B. O. R. 


1200. — Tacsonia and Clematis not 

flowering. —Seeing that the plants make 
good growth, it is plain that the treatment is 
wrongsoine where. Perhaps you allow the growth 
to get overcrowded so that it cannot ripen ; this 
appears to be the only explanation. I advise 
you to thin out the shoots at once so that they 
are 9 inches apart, and at the same time give 
the house more air for a few weeks. The 
Clematis requires to be pruned as soon as it goes 
out of flower in the spring. In the case of small 
houses all the shoots should be cut back to the 
top of the front lights.—J. C. C. 

- The growth of these plants requires to be 

kept thin if they are to flower well; and after 
flowering the greater part of the summer’s 
growth should be pruned near to the main 
stems. As a rule, there is no difficulty in get¬ 
ting them to flourish freely after the plants are 
well established. It is just possible that at first 
young, vigorous plants may have been growing 
too freely, but if the growth is kept thin they 
will flower in due time.—E. H. 


FERN& 


TUP ROYAL FERNS (OSMUNDA). 

*’ A Friend states that he has obtained twoor 
three of these plants, found growing in a wood 
near Moreeombc Bay, but he is afraid they will 
not live. This is his own fault, I should say, in 
not taking them up with sufficient earth, but 
even if this were not done I should imagine they 
would not die, if plenty of water had been given 
to the roots—in fact, they would live in 
water. The Osmunda inhabits wet, boggy 
spots, growing in the greatest profusion, and 
in such positions I have found it in abundance 
in Ireland, where the Fern is by no means so 
rare as it has become in England. Beside 
this typical kind, O. regalis, there is also a 
crested forin of the plant, which has all the 
divisions of the frond beautifully tassclled and 
crested, and that, too, without detracting 
from it? majestic appearance. These Royal 
J'erns require to have their roots always moist, 
and, without it, they do not assume anything like 
their natural proportions. O. regalis"is the only 
species that is found wild with us in these 
islands, but there are several found wild in 
America, which are quite hardy with us, and 
they form splendid ornaments to the hardy 
ferneries; but from some reason or other, they are 
not so often found in such places as they deserve 
to be. Of these I may mention 0. cinnamomca, 
which derives its name from the colour of the 
sporangia upon the fertile frond, and this 
fertile frond is quite separate from the sterile 
one, and thus gives it quite a distinct character, 
especially when mature, for then the sterile frond 
has lost all the brown woolly hairs which covered 
it when in a young state. The fronds all reach 
Jl feet or 4 feet in height. These are bipinna- 
tifid, the pinnic being oblong, obtuse, and of a 
metall ic green. They are somewhat spreading, 
whilst the fertile ones rise in an erect position 
in clusters, and these, when mature, are cinnamon- 
brown. It is a very pleasing addition to the 
open-air fernery. O. interrupts is another 
species from North America, frequently called 
O. Claytoniana, but I prefer the name given by 
Michaux, who was a Frenchman, and a great 
traveller in North America in the very early 
days of its history. The fronds grow erect. 
They attain a height of 2 feet or 3 feet, of a 
rich and deep green. The middle portion of the 
frond is contracted and fertile; some four or 
hve pairs of pinme in the middle if the frond is 
very contracted or interrupted and wholly 
fertile. This plant does not differ in habit 
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from the rest of its species, and it requires to be 
grown in a very damp situation. 0. gracilis is 
a plant that has always suggested itself to my 
mind as being a slender form of O. regalis, 
our British kind. I have imported great quan¬ 
tities of it at various times, and it has struck 
me that, although the pinnules were much larger 
and more obtuse and the w T hole frond simpler 
than in 0. regalis, these points would only be 
varietal. It attains some 2 feet or 3 feet in 
height, and is never so coarse in growth as the 
indigenous kind. Ferns are well deserving a 
place in all hardy ferneries, but they must be 
accommodated with plenty of moisture to the 
roots. J. J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LETTUCE FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 
However well adapted are the various ma¬ 
terials other than Lettuce for using during the 
winter months as salad, few will dispute that 
Witloof and Endive are only considered as ad¬ 
juncts, and if Lettuce were plentiful at the dull 
season of the year, the others could be very 
well dispensed with. Except in large gardens, 
however, winter Lettuce is very scarce, or at 
least generally so, for unless the plants when 
of large size are efficiently protected, decay 
through damp or frost will clear them off whole¬ 
sale. Frost, as is well known, plays sad havoc 
W’ith Lettuces growing in the open air during 
the winter. I am under the impression that 
the seed is often sown too early for the plants to 
winter successfully. In a recent severe winter 
I did not lose a single plant of the later sowing, 
while those of larger growth were all killed. 
Some few hundreds of both Hicks’ Hardy White 
and Black-seeded Brown Cos were set out on a 
west border. Hicks' Hardy White was the first 
to turn in among Cabbage Lettuces. All the 
Year Round is very useful for wintering in 
frames, with Hammersmith Hardy Green and 
Stanstead Park for the open air. Quality in 
winter Lettuces must be secondary to useful¬ 
ness, but with the varieties in question, when 
well grown, there should not be any complaints, 
considering the season they will be in use. 

The mistake generally mai»f. is in relying 
upon about two sowings to range over the seasons 
mentioned, one for storing in frames for winter 
use, and the other for wintering in the open air 
for the early spring supply. When this is the 
case the latter, if the autumn should turn out 
mild, are too forward to winter successfully. 
Where there is frame space at disposal for mak¬ 
ing up slight hot-beds the loss is not so keenly 
felt, but in those gardens w T here there are not 
such conveniences the case is far different. For 
storing in frames a sowing ought to be made early 
in August, taking care to raise the plants on an 
open sunny spot. South borders recently 
cleared of Potatoes I utilise for the purpose, 
and here they succeed admirably. By sowing 
the seeds very thinly in drills 1.3 inches apart, 
sturdier plants are obtained than when sown 
broadcast, for these, unless very thinly sown, 
are apt to become crowded and so spindle 
up. It is also necessary that plants to be 
relifted should be transplanted, as these lift 
better than any not removed. I do not think 
it wise, however, to place in frames all the 
plants which may be raised, as a good batch 
may be efficiently protected by a covering of 
mats, these being kept off the plants by wooden 
supports. During a mild winter I have kept 
full-hearted Lettuces until far into the winter 
with no other protection than that mentioned 
above ; and even during the generality of 
winters such a supply should last until Christ¬ 
mas. Keeping up a supply during tho early part 
of the winter is a simple matter. The plants 
should not be too large when transferred to 
frames, and the best course 1 have found is to 
transplant direct from the seed-bed into the 
frames, these latter being filled to 12 inches from 
the top with fairly light and rich soil with a fair 
proportion of burnt garden refuse. The plants 
take freely to the soil, the lights being needed 
only on the approach of frost or cold rains. 
These plants, being well rooted and established 
during the early part of the -winter, arc not so 
likely to be affected by damp. Whilst growing 
in frames during the winter months it is very 
essential that frost be efficiently guarded against, 
for if the plants should be full-hearted decay 
will quickly set in if frost reaches them. 


Banking the sides and tops of the frames with 
a sufficient covering of dry litter is the safest 
protection, taking the precaution to ventilate 
freely in damp or muggy weather, also closely 
picking off any decaying leaves and stirring the 
surface soil occasionally. For passing safely 
through the winter for turning in during the 
spring, a sowing may be made during the first 
week in September and another one towards the 
second or third week, w T hich will produce plants 
that may be relied upon for wintering safely in 
the open air. The plants, having been pricked 
out into their permanent quarters, only require 
sufficient time to take root-hold and become 
established before the approach of wintry 
weather. 

Damp is probably a greater evil than frost, 
and for combating the evil as much as possible 
in damp or cold districts raised borders facing 
both south and west are good positions. An 
additional sowing may be made during the first 
week of October and the seedlings remain in 
the seed bed throughout the winter. Plants 
from this sowing will also turn in very quickly 
if planted on a slight hot-bed in frames at the 
turn of the year. For this purpose All the 
Year Round is the best variety. Early Paris 
Market, I am well aware, if sown early in 
January and grown on on a gentle hot-bed also 
turns in readily, but the others by being raised 
in the open are at hand for filling' up any likely 
gaps if the supply should be running short. 
The soil must be fairly rich and friable and also 
free from wireworms, as these will clear the 
young plants off wholesale by eating right into 
the hearts of the plant. I lost a lot of plants 
last spring from this cause. The plants must 
be lifted very carefully and planted firmly, and 
care taken that they do not suffer from want 
of water. Attention to these details, and 
guarding against frost and damp, with free 
ventilation on all favourable occasions, and 
also surface-stirring among the plants, are tire 
main points to ensure a supply of winter and 
early spring Lettuces. A. Y. 


GRUBS DESTROYING BROCCOLI AND 
CAULIFLOWERS, &c. 

Being a constant reader of Gardening, I have 
watched intently for answers to the above 
questions, as, being a great sufferer from the 
same evil, I hoped to find some reliable remedy. 
All that is recommended by “B. C. R.,” “E. H.,” 
“ J. D. E.,” and “ G. S. has been done, but 
without effecting a cure. I planted 80 Cauli¬ 
flowers on a piece of land which has only been 
cultivated two years after lying idle for about 
six years, and to-day I have but 20 plants left. 
Two years ago I grew Peas and Broad Beans, 
and last year Potatoes, on this piece of land, so 
that no “sourness” from a succession of the 
same crop could possibly arise, as suggested by 
“ B. C. K.” and “ E. H.” in Gardening, July 
23rd (p. 279). I dug and well manured the land 
in February, and when planting dipped each 
plant in soot, and sprinkled lime on the surface 
on several occasions. I also mixed soot with 
water to the consistence of cream, and poured 
it around the stem of each plant, and hoped I 
had effected a cure, but I had not long to wait 
before I found that I was mistaken. One or 
two at a time they have died off, and, as six with 
nice flowers w f ent off last week, I fear I shall lose 
them all. An examination of the plants on 
removal shows that the roots have been eaten 
or rotted away, and small white maggots are 
clinging to some of them. The Broccoli are 
nearly as bad. I should be glad if any corres¬ 
pondents can tell me how it is that Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli fall a prey to this pest, when 
Cabbages (Daniels’ Defiance) planted in the gaps 
arc in no way affected, but, on the contrary, are 
full of vigorous, healthy growth. I may add 
that others near me have suffered in a similar 
manner. Novice. 


Harvesting autumn-sown Onions. 

—Autumn-sown Onions of last season’s growth 
are now coming to maturity. If any, however, 
are still in vigorous growth, the stems should be 
bent over so as to hasten the ripening. As soon 
as the bulbs are ready for drawing, there is 
nothing to gain by allowing them to remain 
longer, for they will immediately start into 
growth again, and the keeping qualities and the 
commercial value will be greatly lessened. The 
bulbs, having been pulled, may, if there are no 
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Leek ** Musselburgh." 


being heavily manured and deeply dug, though 
not necessarily trenched. Not till the plants 
are strong and 12 inches or more in height are 
they really fit for the method of planting I am 
now about to describe. The rows may be 
18 inches apart, and the plants 9 inches from 
each other, or all can be put out 12 inches 
apart each way. Prior to planting the care¬ 
fully-lifted Leeks, very lightly snorten the 
longer leaves and then drop them the full 
length of their stems into holes made with a 
stout dibber. See that the roots rest on the 
bottom of these holes and have a little fine 
soil about them, a watering being all the further 
fixing necessary. Being planted thus deeply, it 
is not often that a second watering is needed, 
and all the further trouble needed is to stir the 
surface of the ground with a flat hoe occasion¬ 
ally, the better to keep down weeds, this also 
lightly closing the holes about the stemB of the 
plants. During mild winters growth is steadily 


going on, and a very serviceable lot of Leeks 
with moderately long well-blanched stems is 
obtained. Any raised in the open are very 
late in running to seed, but even those that 
do throw up flower-heads early are not without 
a use. Pinch off these flower-heads directly 
they show, and a Bupply of thickened stems 
will 1)6 available at a time perhaps when Onions 
are very scarce. M. 

Young Carrots for winter.— Young 
Cirrota are always very acceptable during the 
winter months, and in establishments where a 
regular supply has to be maintained the seeds 
must now be sown where they can be protected 
later on in the season when cold rains or frosts 
are imminent. Sowing in the open is not a wise 
course to adopt, for even when covered over 
with litter as a protection from frost, they are 
likely to become very much grub-eaten, the 
quality, therefore, being considerably lessened. 
A two or three-light frame over an old hot-bed 
is as good a position as could be chosen, but no 
heat is necessary. A depth of 5 inches or 


Bigns of rain, remain where they are to ripen, 
but their keeping properties are considerably 
improved by removal to a dry and airy shed. 
Ripened in this manner the Onions may be 
stored away in a dry loft, where they will keep 
sound and good for a long time.—A 


LEEKS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

It is doubtful if Leeks can be termed a really 
popular vegetable, although they are generally 
grown. They are not greatly appreciated in the 
more southern parts of Creat Britain, their 
principal use being for flavouring soups; but 
if more would give them a fair trial as a 
vegetable, they would have every reason to 
be well pleased that such a wholesome addi¬ 
tion to the somewhat meagro list of green 
vegetables was available. Probably if they were 
more difficult to cultivate or more of a rarity 
they would be thought more of by a certain 
class of people, ease of culture 
and extraordinary hardiness not 
doing much towards popularising 
Leeks. If only wanted for soups, 
there is no real necessity to go to 
the trouble of growing them to a 
great size, or of so carefully blanch¬ 
ing the stems, and 1 have re¬ 
peatedly seen the blanched stems 
thrown on one side and only the 
green portion of the leaves cut up 
and used by clever cooks. For 
cooking and serving as a vegetable 
they cannot well be grown too large 
or "blanched too thoroughly, and 
then they prove very tender, succu¬ 
lent, and mild in flavour. To win 
prizes at flower-shows they must 
be grown to their fullest size, a 
good length of thick, well-blanched 
stem being indispensable. 

Tuk. best variety for ordi¬ 
nary purposes— that is to say, for 
cultivation by those who are not 
exhibitors- will be found in the 
old Musselburgh, of which an 
illustration is here given. Properly 
treated, this variety forms long, 
moderately large stems, which may 
be blanched to a length of 9 inches 
or more ; but if grown nearly on 
the surface of the ground they are 
liable to become short and thick, or 
much as shown on the left-hand 
side of the woodcut. When cooked 
it is fine-grained, tender, and mild 
in flavour, in these respects com¬ 
paring most favourably with the 
Lyon, Monstrous Carcntan, and 
other large sorts that exhibitors 
find answer their purpose so well. 

Blanching can bo most cleanly 
effected by heavily bandaging up 
the stems, enclosing the lower part 
of the leaves with folds of brown 
paper or strips of canvas, and this 
may further be supplemented with 
a bank of soil, or not, as the culti¬ 
vator pleases. Many growers are 
content to merely mould up with 
soil, much as Celery is commonly 
treated, but in this case the finer 
portions are liable to be washed 
down into the outer leaves, and the Leeks 
when lifted have to be considerably re¬ 
duced. If kept well supplied with moist¬ 
ure at the roots. Leeks will continue to in¬ 
crease in size while the blanching process is 
going on, so that those who want them extra 
early may safely commence excluding light 
from the stems before the plants are fully 
grown. Very good Leeks can also be grown 
writh even less trouble. If the seed be sown in 
the open late in February or early in March 
somewhat thinly and on good ground, abundance 
of strong plants should be ready for finally 
planting out during .1 une or not later than the 
first week in July. These may either be planted 
in trenches or on the surface of well-prepared 
ground, or another simple plan may be adopted. 
I find Leeks succeed admirably on outside wall 
borders with a north-east or other somewhat 
oool aspect either near to walls or in the open, 
and, being rabbit-proof, they may well be grown 
outside garden walls in all cases where those 
troublesome animals have to be reckoned with. 
The site ought to be/^aWy^repareillqiL them, 
Digitized' 
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6 inches of sandy soil will be sufficient. The 
seeds should be sown thinly in drills ; select 
either the French Forcing or Nantes Horn. No 
covering will be needed until the approach of 
bad weather, os free exposure is necessary to 
ensure a satisfactory growth.—A. Y. A. 

1205. — Treatment of Asparagus.— 

“ Cabbage *’ made a mistake in applying patent 
manure at all to the roots of the new plants ; 
his preparation of soil was quite enough. 
Nothing can be done now until the month of 
April beyond placing partly decayed manure, 
3 inches in thickness, on the surface, after the 
grass has died down at the end of October, to 
protect the roots from frost. In April dig up 
one or two of the plants and examine the roots. 
If they are in a healthy condition they are all 
right, but if any are rotten dig up the whole of 
the plants in the bed, turn over the soil 1 foot 
deep, thoroughly mixing the patent manure 
with the soil, and plant again in rows 18 inches 
wide, the plants about 15 inches apart, and not 
more than 3 inches deep. Should the spring be 
a dry one give the bed a good soaking with clean 
water, and cover it with an inch thickness of 
decayed leaves or vegetable refuse.—S. P. 

1286.—Cardoons.—These require much the 
same treatment as Celery, only it is easier to 
make a mistake in the time of sowing the Beed. 
Plants raised under glass or in warm positions 
from seed sown before the end of April are 
liable to run to seed, and then they are of no 
value. In fairly light ground they may be 
grown in trenches prepared in the same wav as 
for Celery, but on a clay soil it is better to plant 
near the surface. Under any circumstances the 
plan tsiequireawell-manured and deeply-dugsoil, 
and an abundance of root-moisture. I like to sow 
the seed in patches of three a few inches apart, 
finally thinning out the plants so that they 
stand 15 inches from each other. If “ W. H. D. 
finds them coarse and stringy, it is quite clear 
that the plants do not receive water enough at 
the roots. Until the time that bleaching com¬ 
mences they require a good root watering three 
times a week. Before they are fit for use they 
must be blanched like Celery. The best way of 
doing this is to wrap a hay-band round them 
when the centre of the plant is quite dry, and 
then pack some earth round them. It takes 
from six to eight weeks to blanch them properly. 

-J. c. c. 

- These should be treated as annuals, and 

the more rapid and strong the growth the better, 
as then the stalks are more tender. The best 
way is to grow the plants in trenches, like 
Celery, in which the plants are set out 18 inches 
apart, and kept moist. The trenches should 
l>e taken out 18 inches wide and a foot deep, 
and 6 inches of good manure be then dug into 
the bottom. The plants may be raised in a 
mild hot-bed in April, and planted out of single 
pots when sufficiently strong, or else be aow’n 
in the trenches in May : but in this case it is 
better to sow three or four seeds together, and 
thin out to the strongest plant in each group 
when up. Early in October the plants must be 
earthed up, this being generally done by wind¬ 
ing some hay-bands round them first, and piling 
up the soil afterwards. To cook, wash and trim 
the steins, and cut into pieces 4 inches long ; 
then boil and rub off the skin, wash, and boil 
again in gravy or stock.—B. C. R. 

- Cardoons require nearly the same treat¬ 
ment given to Celery, the seeds for the first 
crop being sown in heat, usually in pots, several 
seeds being sown in each pot, afterwards re¬ 
duced to one plant by selecting the strongest. 
The plants are carefully hardened off and planted 
out in the trenches (which should be rather 
deeper and wider than the trenches usually 
prepared for Celery) in May or early June, 

feet apart. It is important that no check be 
given at any time or tne plants may bolt, or, 
at any rate, the leaf-stalks will be tough and 
stringy. Successional crops may be sown in 
the trenches after they are prepared and 
manured, the seeds being sow r n in patches 
2£ feet apart and thinned out to one when 
the best plant can be seen. Keep the plants 
during growth well supplied with water, and 
earth up when the growth is approaching com¬ 
pletion ; this will usually be in September or 
October. In earthing up to blanch, the leaves 
must be drawn up in a cluster and tied with 
soft matting or raffia ; the base of the plant 
is then cover^ f -.cjLrjy .sfxaw, or Rushes wiL 
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do if perfectly dry. This is secured in position 
by hay-bands, which are bound round the mass, 
and against this the earth is laid and banked up 
nearly to the top of the plants, only the ends 
of their leaves being left exposed. There is a 
good deal in blanching properly. There are 
several varieties, some being better than others. 
To obtain the beat variety it might be advisable 
to get the seeds from a French seedsman, as 
they do these things better in France than we 
do here. The usual way of cooking in English 
kitchens is, after washing and trimming, cut 
into pieces 5 inches or 6 inches long, and put 
into cold water on the fire. When it boils, and 
the skin has become soft, take out and rub off 
the skin with a cloth ; boil until tender in 
stock or broth, and serve hot with brown sauces. 
The old plants are of no use the second year.— 
E. H. • 

11 63. — Saving Cucumber-seeds. — 

The best way is to fertilise the female blos¬ 
soms when expanded; “seedy” fruits often 
appear towards the close of the season without 
the aid of artificial fertilisation, but this ensures 
plenty of seed. Dust the stigma of the female 
(or fruit-bearing) flower plentifully with pollen 
from the male (or barren) blossoms, this being 
best done about midday, when the sun shines. 
Mark each fruit operated upon by tying a bit of 
raffia round the neck. If the pollen takes, the 
fruit will come with an enlarged point or 
“ nose,” and this is a sure sign that there is 
plenty of seed within. Let the fruit hang, 
supporting it with a couple of extra ties, until 
it turns quite yellow, then cut, place on a sunny 
shelf for a month, cut open, wash the seeds 
clean under a water-tap, dry, and store away 
until required the following season.—B. C. R. 

1176.—Maggots destroying Cab¬ 
bages. —The maggots destroying your Cab¬ 
bages are no doubt the grubs of the Cabbage-fly 
(Anthomyia brassiere). Take up all the infested 
plants with a trowel or spade, so as not to leave 
any of the grubs behind in the ground, and 
take care not to drop any about. In case any 
may remain in the soil, fill up the holes where 
the plants have been with soot, lime, or strong 
brine. Next time you plant Cabbages dip the 
roots first in cow-dung, and clay, soot and water, 
of about the consistence of paint.—G. S. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Lacroix.— In 

your publication of July 23rd I see you have 
illustrated the Chrysanthemum Mme. Lacroix, 
the photo of which I sent you in May two years 
ago with a few flowers off the same plant, and a 
note stating that it had been in full bloom from 
February 7 th and continually cut from up to 
the middle or nearly the end of May. Some of 
the same flowers were exhibited at the May 
show held here the same year. I expect at the 
time it must have been mislaid among your 
numerous other matters, as this is the first time 
I have seen any reference to it ; but I fancy a 
copy of it was chosen among some you gave me 
a prize for. The reason of my sending it to you 
was, I thought it would have made a good thing 
for the florist to propagate for flowering about 
EaBter time, while flowers are in demand. The 
plant I photographed, thinking it a little rare 
at the time of year. I may tell you it was from 
a plant that was grown for a collection in 
November with only three blooms, and, cut 
back, was put in the vinery, and not much care 
taken of it till it broke again, and made a splen¬ 
did second growth, and, as before stated, 
bloomed splendidly.—E. E. Peacock, Bewdley , 
Bath. 

Chrysanthemums in tubs. — Those 
who may happen to have any spare plants of 
such kinds as do not require a large amount of 
staking when in flower will do well to place 
several together in large tubs to form specimens 
for the conservatory. Straggling growers are 
not suitable, but such kinds as Peter the Great 
with Btiff growth will be found really useful. 
Other sorts are also to be recommended, but the 
mention of one name is sufficient to indicate the 
kinds most suitable. Several plants grown in 
this manner will yield a mass of bloom and be 
found most effective. Shallow tubs will be 
found better than deep ones, too much soil being 
conducive to a too vigorous growth. The results I 
of the plan are in every way satisfactory. Each 
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tub of plants makes a grand show, the flowers 
not only being valuable upon the plants, but 
also useful for cutting. This plan of disposing 
of superfluous stock is, I think, worthy ofevery 
encouragement.—J. H. 


12®8.— Heating by means of gas.— So long as 
the fumes from the stove do not enter tne house, no mat¬ 
ter what temperature is maintained, no harm to the 
plants can result. As the boiler is in the potting-shed 
there is probably no danger whatever, but tne water in 
the pipes ought not actually to boil. The evaporating- 
troughs need only be laid on the pipes.—B. C. R. 

The Madonna Lily.— “D.” (p. 267) complains that 
in some localities the White Madonna Lily will not grow 
well. Would that not be due chiefly to violent wind, 
which, it seems to me, they much object to? Also to the 
fact that slugs are very fond of the bulbs, and maul them 
under ground, where their presence cannot easily be 
detected ? I think also that moles, though they may not 
eat the bulbs, yet eat the fragile rootlets round the bulb. 
—A. Monckton. 


RTJIi»3 FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardskuio free of charge if correspondent* /Mote the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkotno, 87 t Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisiirr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 

i P a P er * when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardiniho 
should mention the number in whioh they appeared. 

1336. — New bedding “ Geranium.”— What is the 
name of the beet new Zonal bedding “ Geranium ” of 
year?— Mbs. B., Inhurst. 

1337. — Roses on chalky soil. —Can anyone please 
tell me the names of some Roses that do best on a chalkv 
soil?—W. P., Winchester. 

lm-Preserving Mountain Ash berries.- 
Wul someone kindly inform me how to preserve Mountain 
Ash berries ?—H. J. B. 

1339. — Green Peas for winter use.— Gan any of 
your readers kindly tell me the way to keep Green Peas 
for use in winter ? How should they be bottled ?—W. T. 

1340. -Pot-bound Azaleas.— I should be glad to 
know how to treat large umbrella-trained Azaleas that 

have been a mass of blossoms and are hard pot-bound._ 

Mrs. B. 

1341. —Packing fruit.—Would any reader recom¬ 
mend me some method of sending safely by post or train 
to Scotland, Peaches and Nectarines? I have tried various 
methods, but have not succeeded.—A. F. G. 

1342. —Raising Streptocarpus from seed.— 
I should be glad it some of your readers would inform me 
of the best means of raising Streptocarpus Hybrids from 
seed and their after culture?— South Staffords mirk. 

1343. --Saving Cabbage seed.-l should feel much 
obliged for information concerning the best way of saving 
Cabbage seed. I have among a known variety a few un¬ 
usually large and early Cabbages, the seed of which I wish 
to obtain.— Aqricola. 

1344. — Strawberry Ooddington Pine.— Can any 
reader tell me where 1 can procure a Strawberry called 
Coddington Pine, mentioned some time ago? I have looked 
through several lists, and written to large growers, but 
cannot fall on it.— A Constant Reader. 

1346, -Getting rid of Sparrows.—Will anyone 
also kindly tell me of some plan to rid my garden of Spar¬ 
rows, whloh in consequence of an Ivy-olad church tower 
are innumerable. I know of no trap suitable for SparrowB, 
andl believe it is illegal to put down poisoned grain.— 

Marechal Rose.— I have a Marshal 

Niel Rose in a pot. It was covered with buds, and bloomed 
in an unheated greenhouse last spring. It is now covered 
with young shoots, only 2 inches long, no long shoots or 
bud*- When and how should I prune it, and when repot 

it I—J. Gr. Oa 

1347. —Shrubs under trees. — What evergreen 
shrub would thrive best under a Lime-tree, and next to a 
small Yew-tree ? The object of planting one is to hide the 
view from the road. Also, what shrub would flourish under 
a single row of young Sootoh Firs? Would Rhododendrons 
grow ?— Zbagma. 

1848.-Colour« of Roses.-I have a bed of Roses, 
which are a little mixed up. I cannot oorrectly sav which 
is which. Would ** J. 0. C.” or “ P. U." oblige by giving 
colour and habit, and I think I should then be able to 
arrange them aright? They are Miss Anderson, La 
France, Dr. Andry, A. K. Williams, Wm. Bull, Prinoe 
Camille de Rohan, Hom&re, and Climbing Foreatler. The 
last named I have had for three years, and have not had 
any blooms on it, and none this year. It is against a 
wall facing west It appears to be slow of growth.— ] 
Highlander. * ; 


1849.—Cucumber-growing’ for profit —Would 
someone kindly tell me now to grow Cucumbers for a pro¬ 
fit? Could outtings be taken from old plants now, or if I 
sow seeds now when oould I expect to have Cuoumbers ? 
I have a small greenhouse, which oan be given up to 
their cultivation, and which can be heated.—T rue Blue. 

1350. —Roses.—Does it matter if Hybrid Perpetual* 
are planted with the stocks (Brier) 2 inches or 3 inches 
below the surfaoe of the ground ? In manuring and hoeing 
up the beds there is a liability to get the soil rather high. 
Last week, page 276, “ P. U.” seems to advocate pruning 
this season, not waiting for spring. Is this oorrect?— 
F. B. 8. 

1351. — Fixing propagator on hot-water 
pipes.—Will some reader inform me of the best way to 
fix up a small hot-bed in a greenhouse over the hot-water 
pipes ? Mine is heated with a Loughborough boiler, and 
is a span-roof with 4-inch pipes round both sides. I shall 
be greatly obliged for any information on the subject.— 
South Staffordshire. 

1852.—Varieties of Potatoes.—Would someone 
kindly give me shape and colour of the following Potatoes? 
I have all these kinds, but am not sure of them. Fyvie 
Flower, Yorkshire Hero, Maggie, Prizetaker, Countess, 
James’ Bountiful, Smith’s Early, Live Guard, Woodstock, 
Schoolmaster, Snowdrop, Beauty of Hebron, Elephant, 
Reading Russet, and Early Rose.— Highlander. 

1353. —Passion-flower on a south-east wall. 
—I planted a Passion-flower against a wall facing south¬ 
east in April last. It is now about 14 feet high. Would it 
be best to pinch it book now ? It has got five or six side 
shoots about 3 feet or 4 feet long. Will it require pruning ? 
If so, at what time and to what extent should it be pruned, 
and is the position I have planted it in a favourable one 7 
—Essex. 

1354. —Carnations and Roses for coal-mining 
district.—Will someone tell me the names of a few 
Self Carnations that would give variety of colour and 
flower well near a coal-pit, ana also say what Hybrid and 
Tea Dwarf Rosea, not over a dozen, would suit the same 
place ? I have three—one Merveille de Lyon, which does 
well, while Duke of Connaught and Celine Forestier do 
badly. Locality, north-east Durham.—T. Allon. 

1355. —“ Cuckoo-pint.”—Will someone kindly tellme 
if cuckoo-pint, a green insect enclosed in a mass of foam, 
does harm? Is it the young stage of anything? How 
can it be prevented ? Some weeks ago there were several 
on a plant of S. de la Malmaison Tree-Carnation, and now 
the flowering-stems are warped, and a young Hollyhock 
leaf is riddled with holes, ana I can find nothing to cause 
it but one of these, now emerged from the foam. I have 
hardly ever destroyed any, and have had more than usual 
this year.—B rum. 

1356. —Planting a border.— I have a border about 
30 feet by 3 feet, about half wall and the rest fence at the 
back of it, facing south-west; soil, clay, but much lightened 
with cultivation. I want to plant it with hardy peren¬ 
nials. Having very little time for gardening, I want 
plants which for the most part require about the same 
treatment, and are easily looked after. I should like the 
majority to be summer and autumn bloomers, and good 
for cutting. Will someone kindly give me, say, three ways 
of planting the border—names of plants, heighw, colours, 
and positions on the border ?—F. B. S. 

1357. — Insects destroying Pansies.-My garden 
is infested with what a gardener whom i called in terms 
threadworms. These are not the ordinary wireworm, but 
are long, thread-like worms, with numerous little feet. 
They have destroyed all my Pansies, and are now at work 
on the China Asters. Can any reader suggest a remedy ? 
Is there any powerful chemical that may be applied in 
a weak solution by watering, so os to be effectual without 
injury to the plants ? Surely there must be something ? I 
have tried soot in various ways, but it seemB to do no 
good. I shall be deeply grateful for suggestions.—L iver¬ 
pool. 

1358. —Oacumbers “ gumming.”—The Cucum¬ 
bers in one of my houses are all more or lees affected with 
a white “ gummy ” substance exuding from crooks in the 
skin. Can you enlighten me as to the cause ? The Cucum¬ 
bers are planted on the floor of the house, and the roots 
are well watered every morning, the Vine syringed, and 
the path and floor watered. I syringe again in the after¬ 
noon, water the path and floor, shutting the house up 
about 3.30. Ventilation is freely given when the ther¬ 
mometer is over 90 degs. The disease appeared during the 
dull cold weather of last week. No fire-heat was used.— 
Cucumber. 

1359. —Roses on arch.—I have a wire aroh over a 
seat, against which I planted two Climbing Roses—Dundee 
Rambler and another. They have entirely failed. They 
are blighted. Every year they start early, only to wither 
and produoe a few miserable buds. At this period (July) 
they show nothing but blackened stems. I have left them 
for three years, and it is time to try something else. The 
arch stands sideways to the course of a broad river, 
near the water, but several feet above it. It is un¬ 
doubtedly exposed to the south-west wind, and the gar¬ 
dener says there is “ a draught ” from the river ; but there 
seems to the eye no reason why things should not grow 
there. Can any of your readers suggest something likely 
to flourish in such a position ? I should add that I am 
suburban, and that with oertain winds have a certain 
amount of smoke and dirt in the air.—O eot riax . 

1360. —A Surrey garden.—I am making a garden 
on a Surrey hilltop, 600 feet above sea level, and much 
exposed to the north. It is a piece of old meadow land, but 
below the top spit the soil is simply sand and stone, as 
dear and white as sliver sand. What trees will grow 
quickest to give shade in suoh a situation, and how oan 
I ennch the land at least expense ? I had a piece terraced 
and the top dug in two spades deep last autumn, but the 
Gooseberries, Potatoes, and Strawberries I planted look 
stunted and too feeble to strike their roots down to the 
better soil beneath, though the Raspberries have fruited 
well. Will it be sufficient to have manure dug into 
sand, or, if I ought to prooure loam, what is the best way 
to set about it? I suppose farmers do not care to sellit 
off their fields ? What ought to be the oost of it exclusive 
of carting ? There is a fine old Holly-hedge on the top 
of a bank. It has been out book onoe, but been neglected 
now tor many yean, so that it is getting very thin at the 
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distinctly at the top. Should I have it cut back again,' 
and, if bo, at what time of year ? It must be at least twenty 
year old. The roots were very bare, but last year I had 
them rebanked up ; the soil is so sandy, though, that it 
will not bind, and is always slipping. No Grass seems to 
grow under the shade of the Holly, so it is difficult to know 
now to bind it. There is also an old Quick hedge which 
most be moved, and which is needed elsewhere. A piece of 
it moved lost year died. Ought I to have manured the 
ground first ? Finally, are there any Plums or Pears which 
will grow on a north wall in this situation ? If there are, 
the names would greatly oblige. I observe that Sloes grow 
well on that ground.— Enquirkr. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; bat readers are itmted to give further 
emmoere should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1861.—Phenomenal Rose (T. D.) i— Very oommon 
in untoward and oold seasons. 


1384. — Grabs (E. M. Harmary .—!The grub you send is 
quite harmless to plants. It livee on small insects, worms, 
sc. It is the grub or larvae of one of the many kinds 
of Blaok Beetles (so oommon in gardens), belonging to the 
family Carabida ; but it has nothing to do with the oock- 
roaoh or blaokbeetle, which is not a beetle at all.—G. S. S 

1385. — Mildewed Peach-trees (G. Hazelly.—Ho 
doubt the oause is neglect of watering last autumn. In 
many cases no attention whatever is paid to watering 
fruit-trees during the autumn, henoe the diseases and 
difficulties in the following season. Thoroughly examine 
the border, and see if it U dry; if so, give it a soaking of 
water, and apply a muloh in order to keep the moisture in 
the ground. 

1386. — Digging between Raspberry-boshes 

(Scotia ).—On no aooount dig among Raspberry-bushes. 
Apply a good muloh of rotten manure in the autumn. Let 
it lie during the winter, and simply keep the ground free 
from weeds during the following summer. It is one of the 
eatest mistakes made in gardening to dig among Rasp- 
rry-bushes, and thus to destroy the numerous fibrous 
roots that are near the surface. 


1362. — Hedge between kitchen and flower 
garden (T. Allan).—Try Privet, whioh you can keep to 
any height you like. 

1363. — Diseased Salsafy (B . Chatterton).—Tbis is 
a disease which has become oommon of late years, but 
little is known concerning it. 

1864. — Cactus (<S. B. S.}.— You do not say a word as 
to your treatment, and it is impossible for us to advise. It 
is one of the Epiphyllums. 

1865. — Marechal Nlel Rose (One in a Fia r).—Keep 
the Roses in a oool greenhouse with plenty of air on in 
order to thoroughly ripen the wood. 

1866. — Using guano (IF. D.y.— Sprinkle a little on 
the soil and water it in, or dissolve some in a watering-pot 
and water the plants with the solution. 

1867. —" Cornish Iris ” (T. D.y.— You refer to the 
Gladwin, Iris footidiseima; it is grown in many plaoes, and 
was illustrated in Gardknino of Jan. 3, 1885. 

1368. -Morello Cherry-trees (The A rches).— No, 
do not cut them back ; encourage any growth you can, as 
it is on this that the fruit of the next year is produced. 

1369. — Tjilium auratum (Constant Reader).— It Is a 
very oommon occurrence for the Lilium auratum to act in 
this manner. It flowers well only the first year after it is 
reoeived. 

1870.— Failure of Strawberries (E. Chatterton). 
—You must give us information as to your treatment if 
you wish for advice. You say nothing as to this, nor even 
what soil they are growing in. 


1387. — Chinese Primulas {Novice ).—\Ve suppose 
you refer to Chinese Primulas, though you do not say so. 
Loamy soil, with leaf-mould and sand and some rotten 
dung, will suit them. Pot on as they require room. Keep 
in a oool frame. In severe weather you must have a heated 
frame to keep out the frost. If put into rich soil there is 
no necessity for liquid-manure. It is too late to sow now 
for the winter, but the plants you have will flower freely 
if carefully attended to. 

1388. — Cooking Good King Henry {Mr*. £.» 
Inhurst ).—The young shoots, when properly grown, 
should be almost as thick as the little finger, and in 
gathering it should be cut under the ground somewhat 
like Asparagus. If the outer skin has become tough, strip 
it off from the bottom upwards, then wash and tie in 
bunches; boil in plenty of water, and, when tender, strain 
and serve simply or upon toast. Melted butter may be 
used if liked. The plant is a perennial, and will yield 
abundantly for several yean. 

1389. — Plum-tree not bearing (E. Chatterton).— 
The Plum-tree is infested with green-fly—alive with it. 
Syringe it with a solution of Tobaooo-water or Gishunt 
Compound. Scrub it well with the compound in autumn 
when the foliage is off. In all probability the roots have 
gone too far down, and if you lift the tree, and bring the 
roots nearer the surface, it may be brought into bearing 
condition. We shall be glad if correspondents would read 
and follow our rules. Those who send three, four, or more 
queries closely written on both sides of a sheet of paper, 
and not separated from each other, are giving us an 
amount of trouble of which they probably nave no con¬ 
ception. 


1371. -Cucumbers dying {J. Simmons). — The 
young Cucumbers die off because they have not been pro¬ 
perly fertilised, and in all probability this is due to the 
oold weather and the absence of sunshine. 


1372. —Muscat Hamburgh Grape (R. E. £.).— 
Yes, it requires as much heat as the Muscat of Alexandria, 
and will succeed along with that Grape. It is of free 
growth, but the berries are very liable to shank. 

1373. —Azaleas losing foliage (Querist!.—They are 
covered with thripe, which are the cause of the mischief. 
When syringing you appear to have missed the side of the 
leaves on which the thiipe are congregated 

1374. — Cherry-trees dying (Economist).— Examine 
the roots of the trees that are dead, and you will probably 
find out the cause. An experienced man on the spot oould 
give you better advioe than we oan. 

1375. —Failure of Peas (Bloxham ).—The plants are 
dry at the roots, and that is the oause of the condition of 
the Peas. Give them a thoroughly good soaking of water, 
mid follow this up by a good soaking of liquid-manure. 

1876.—Adlumla cirrhosa {C. N. P .).—This is the 
Climbing Fumitory, a perfectly hardy plant. Plant out 
the seedlings in a nice warm position, and along with them 
place some twiggy branches, which they will soon cover. 

1377.—Sour Grapes {A. B. B .).—The cause is no 
•doubt overcropping. The Yine is not equal to the 
demands made upon it, and you will spoil it if you go on. 
JJase the Grapes next year, and treat it liberally, and all 
will be right. 

1878.—Canterbury Bells and Campanulas 

'{Canterbury Boy ).—Prick the seedlings out in a frame, 
and then plant out in the early spring. You oan oertainly 
put some in small pots direct; pot on as required. Use 
.any good garden soil. 

1379. -Sowing annuals, dfcc. {Arthur Monckton). 
—The Foxglove, which is a biennial, should have been 
sown some time ago. Sweet Sultan, Poppies, Ac. may be 
sown either in September or October with good results. 
'We prefer sowing Sweet Sultan in the spring. 

1380. — Honeysuckle not flourishing ( S . M., 

•Gledhilt ).—You do not say what Honeysuckle you have ; 
it may be the one that is cultivated in the greenhouse, and 
is not suited for growing outdoors. If an ordinary hardy 
one there must be something radically wrong with the 
soil. Get a gardener to look at it. 


1881.— Narcissus not blooming (S. M., GledhUl). 
—You bought your bulbs too late. Bulbs left till April 
were probably in a very dry and useless condition after 
exposure in a shop-window or seedsman's store for a long 
period. Plant bulbs this year in September or October, 
and you may expect some blooms in due course. 

1382.— 'Pipes filled with dirt (Bolton ).-It is 
impossible to clean them out without taking them to 

E leoes, sinoe there is no tap at the boiler. Is it not poesi- 
le to take down the brickwork in the front of the boiler 
and screw a tap into the boiler ? This may be done at very 
little expense, and will prevent all further trouble. 


1383.—Unfruitful Gooseberry-bushes (West 
Bay).— You give us no idea of the treatment you have been 
giving them. Have you pruned them, or are they allowed 
now naturally? If allowed to grow naturally in all 
inability the wood is too thick fix) unripenerf, or th#y 


probability the wood is too thick and unripem 
may be in a shady place. 

Digitizes b; 


> thic'; and unripened, or 

Co gle 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDnraro Ildus- 
tratsd, 17, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—^. B.— Dendrobium orepidatum- 

- Arthur Soft.—Brassia verrucosa (?).- Cromwell.—It 

Pteria longlfolia ; 2, Antherioum variegatum ; 3, Nephro* 
lepis exaltata; 4, Lastrea aristata variegata; 5, Poly* 

stichum proliferum.- Miss Potts .—Oattleya Walkeriana- 

- Jehu.—I, Davallia Mooreana; 2, Lastrea aristata 

variegata; 3, Lastrea elegans.- A. E. M .—Agrides 

suavi asimum. - The Gardens , Di umpellier .—The leaves 

have ail fallen off, and it is impoesible to name the speci¬ 
mens.- Richard Welford.— 1, Looks like a Lythrum, but 

very much faded; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.- 

Robert Greening.—Yes, the deciduous Cypress (Taxodium 

distichum).- A Lover of Flowers, Salisbury.—We do 

not name varieties of florists’ flowers. We have often 
stated that this can be done only in a nursery, where there 

are the means of comparison.- J. Taylor.— Fourteen 

plants are too many to be named at a time for any one 
correspondent. 1 is Athyrium Filix-foemina crispa; 4, 
Dieffenbaohia Bausei; 8, Phlebodium aureum ; 11, Adian- 
tum trapesiforme; 12, Pteris tremula; 13, Pteria 

scaberula; 14, Soolopendrium vulgar®. Send others again. 

- H. 0. W.— Thalictrum; cannot name species from 

specimen.- H. Badger.— 2, Eryngium amethystinum : 

8, Tuasilago Farfara variegata; 10, Solanum jasminoidee; 

18, Aubrietia deltoldea variegata. Send others aeain.- 

Mrs. Wilson .—Latania borbonica.- Peter A Hinson.— 

We cannot name Strawberries here. 


TO OORRHSFONDHNTS. 

We shouldbe glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that %oe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

The Arches.— See reply to “G. Hazell” as to your 

Peaches.- Turf .—Nettlefold & Sons, Hoi born, London. 

- Mrs. West.— The method of separating flue-pipes was 

described in a recent number, which the publisher will 

send you for ljd.- W. Robertson.— Market.quotations.do 

not always or generally mean the prices paid to the origi¬ 
nal sender of the goods sold. You should put yourself In 
communication vrfth some of the Covent-gaiden firms, and 
ascertain the extent of the com mission and charges. A 
little experience will enable you to eee whether the trans¬ 
actions are likely to be profitable or not.- Amateur. — 

We have no idea what the black-fly by whioh your pots 
(not the plants) are Infested can be. Send specimens and 

repeat vour query.- Cambridge. —No. Why should you 

move them ?- W.Birt.— Hobday’s “ Cottage Gardening,” 

a low-priced book.- C. N. P.— 1, You will probably be 

able to get it of Ware, of Tottenham, or Paul, of Cheehunt. 

2, About 50 feet of piping.- Perplexed One .—See reuly 

to “Constant Reader” above.- R. E. B .—You will find 

an article on winter-flowering plants in this issue.- A, 

Taylor .—Apply to a firm of hydraulic engineers, who will 
aive you estimates, and, if you desire it, undertake the 
work. 

Catalogues received. —Bulbs. Cooper, Taber, & 

Co., 90, Southwark-street, London.- Life Saving Lamp 

Extinguishers — Powdjdl Brothers, 32, Hanging Ditch, 

Manchester- 


POULTRY AMD RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1390. —Barley-meal for poultry.— Will "Doul- 
ting ” or someone tell me If Barley-meal is a good thing to 
feed fowls on in the morning, or if it is too expensive, 
thereby outweighing the profits whioh might arise from 
its use? Also if it is better to have floors to my coops 
if not, how is it possible to keep the chicks dry in heavy 
rain? 8hould my hens be kept shut in on a wet day?— 
A. C. P- 

1391. — Winter-laying poultry for north of 
England.—Will “Doulting” kindly advise me as to the 
best kind of pure-bred poultry to keep? I live in the 
north of England, have a sheltered yard, facing south and 
west, with plenty of trees in it, and a brick hen-house 
facing west. I want a good laying breed to supply the 
house during the winter and early spring. I have tried 
light Brahmas without much success, and would like now 
to know whether brown Leghorns or Plymouth Rooks are 
more prolific layers?— Smkaton Mann. 

REPLIES. 

1278. —Description Of Rabbits. — The Rabbits 
described by “Tulip” are known as Polish Rabbits. They 
are not, as a rule, very robust specimens, and are, there¬ 
fore, not largely bred.— Doultinq. 

1279. — Hens dying. — Your hens are 
suffering from liver disease, and so long as you 
breed from the same strain you will never be 
free. I do not go so far as to say that your 
hens are all affected, or that the cock is unsound ; 
bub it is impossible to say which are the unsound 
ones as they run in the yard, and, therefore, 
you run a great risk in using the eggs for sitting 
purposes. Your best plan is to procure pullets 
from another source, and to kill off your present 
stock as fast as possible. Affected birds are 
unfit for human food. The disease is incurable. 
Your food iB a little too fattening for laying hens. 
Potatoes should be given sparingly. —Doultinu. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
the NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY’S GRAND 
SHOW OF DAHLIAS. 

FRIDAY and SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd and 3rd. 

GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FRIDAY and SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4th and 5th. 
Eor Schedules and Entry Forms apply to Mr. W. G. HEAD, 
Superintendent Gardena Dept, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 

rj.REAT WHITE COLUMBINE, strong seed- 

VX lings to flower next season, Is. do*. Mrs. Sin kins Pink, 
strong pipings, 2s. 100. Choice Daffodils, Carnations, and 
Picotees. Lists free.— Mrh. WAT8QN, Heswall, Cheshire. 

PAMPAS PLUMES. — Just arrived from 

-L California, Grand Plumes, 3 feet long, 3 for Is. 3d.; or 6 
- No. 6, Phillips-etreet, 


California, Grand Plumes, 3 feet 
for 2s., post free.—POPE A SONS, 
Birmingham._ 


PRIMULAS.—Bull’s Premier Mixture ; 
A plants, ready for potting. Is. 3d. doz.: 9s. per 100, 
—LEWISA BON. Newtown Nurseries. Malvern. 


nice 
per 100, free.— 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS Ol EARTH. 

By G. jar. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, ana 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimoni als. P ost free from 
JAKKMAN A CARVXR, Printers, Hereford. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Neb- 

I ting oiled and dressed: will not rot If out in all weathers. 
100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by2 yards, 6s.; lOOvardsby 
3 yards, 9s.; or so on to any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
Se. 1 do not require payment till you have reoeived and approved 
of Netting from—WV .1 O ASSON. WofW. R»> 

HREENHOUSE for Sale.—Lean-to, 10 ft. long, 
VX 8 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, 5 ft. 6 in. to eaves, fitted ventilaton, 
staging, battened floor, gutter, down pipe, and galvanisea 
cistern, complete, tenant a fixture, £1110a.—Can be seen by 
appointment at 2, Stamford-grove West, Clapton. 

n ARDENER (Head Working), age 39, married, 

VX one son, requires re-engagement; good practical experi¬ 
ence in growing and forcing Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Toma¬ 
toes, Cucumbers, Strawberries, vegetables, and Mushrooms; 
also kitchen and flower garden: excellent references.—A. G. 
HOOKINGS, 25, Perry-hill, 8outhville. Bristol. _ 

H.ARDENER (Head Working); age 30; 
VX married: experienced in Vines, Peaches, stove and 
greenhouse plants, Orchids, hardy fruits, Ac.:, seven.years in 
last place; well recommended.—W. J. MITCHISON, 19, 
Fau 1 kner-street. Hoole, Chester. _ _ 

PICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

it they are tn>ntlnn*»y reoeiving a p plica t ions from 
cardenen seeking situations, and they wifi beluroytosupply 


and they a 

particulars, sa— m. vw 

JrigTnal from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PATENT 


SPHINCTER GRIP 

CARDEN HOSE 


Galvanised Garden Aroh, Galvanised Garden Aroh, 
7 ft. high and 4 ft. wide and with ornamental twist, 7 ft. 
12 deep, special, 5** Cheap by 4 ft. wide and 12 in. deep, 
line. Special cheap line, 6s. 9d. 

No. 163, stronger quality, each. No. 318, stronger 
7s. each. quality, gs. 3d. each. 


1 in. mesh Galvanised Netting ^VAAA^VV' 
Tea Guard, 4s. per doz. lengths, 'v\/vVv'JV\/ 

3 ft. long and 0 in. wide and 6 in. >AAA/V\A/\ /> 
high, including two end pieces. ~ 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to walls 
for creepers, &c., made in panels, 6ft. by 3ft., 2s. ea. 1 6ft. 
by 4ft., 3s. ea. ; 6ft. by 6ft., 4s. ca.; 6ft. by 6ft., 5s. ea. 

Price Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting, Diamond Wire 
Trellis, Flpwer Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms: 
Nett cash with order. Orders of 60s. and upwards sent carriage 
paid.— 25, 46. & 47. High-s* New Oxford-st.. London. W.C. 


Catalogues Free on 
application to 

THE LONGFORD WIRE CO. 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


As Flower and 


Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green 
house are u n- 
qualled. 

they are Strong , Dura¬ 
ble , and Cheap. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 36 feet. 


4ft. „ x 
4ft. „ x 
4ft. „ x 
5ft. „ x 
5ft. „ x | 
6ft. „ x 
6ft. „ xJ 
7ft. „ x 
7ft. „ x 
Bam boo Tops, 


-in. 6/6 „ 
-in. 15/- „ 
-in. 20/- ,, 
-in. 16/- „ 
-in. 22/- „ 
-in. 17/- „ 
•in. 25/- „ 
,6to7ft.,10/e 


BAMBOO PuntingPoles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAMBOOS for Furni¬ 
ture Making 
BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches 

Price List Free. 

Terms: Cash with order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

My Popular 5s. 
Bundle 150 Bam¬ 
boos, asstd. sizes 
from 2 ft. to 7ft. 


A. EVAN DAVIES, 

58, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
LONDON. 


Practically Indestructible. Durability of Steel. 
Flexibility of India-rubber. Cannot Kink or 
Durst. The Original and Only Genuine. 
Hundreds of Unsolicited Testimonials. 

AVOID COUNTERFEITS, AND 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

PURCHASE DIRECT. 


THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED 
HOSE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E C. 


** RLUGICIDE” (Registered).—Certain death 

j to slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to plants 
and domestio animals. The greatest boon to gardeners vet 
J8P box * °f Seedsmen, or .post paid of—The 
SLUGICIDE CO. , Mirvlejanrt-street Bristol. 


Digitized b‘; 


IF YOU WISH to effectually destroy GREEN FLY, 
BLACK-FLY, and TURIPS. fumigate with 

CAMPBELL’S FUMIGATING INSECTICIDE. 

A SAFE, INC/s, “O. F. I." is pre- 

RELIABLE pared froui in ‘ 

ARTICLE, gredionts of 

andoneon which v 1 standard 

you can thor - » r strength only, 

oughty depend. 3 rj \ ir^ and when tho- 

Tobacco-paper I ■ roughly lighted 

is uncertain in Z 1 A I may be left to 

quality, often pM ft H smoulder 

disappointing L * / Kv| away, hence it 

aud unpleasant . is the safest to 

to use, whereas ***** U use. 

For bousae l PRICES. \ t 

with a -11,000 cubic ft., No. 3 Roll, Is. oach } 
capacity (2,000 ., „ No. 4 „ Is. 9d , ) ,re ® 


capacity 12.000 ., ., No. 4 „ Is. 9d , ) - 

LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE.—The safest and most 
effective Liquid Insecticide for dipping or syringing. 

PRICES, poet free: Pints, la. lOd.; Quarts, 3s. 3d.; 
Half-gallons, 5s. 9d. 

CLIBRAN’S EUCHARIS MITE KILLER.—A truly valu- 

able remedy; haa saved thousands of bulbs. 

PRICES, post free: Half-pints, Is. 9d.; Pints, 3s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 4s. 9d.; Half-gallons, 8a. 

OR FROM YOUR SEEDSMAN. 

WM. CLIBRAN ft SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM; 

10 ft 12, Markot-st., Manchester; 

And Principality Nurseries, Deganwy, Llandudno. 

WILLESDEN 

ROT-PROOF SCRIM, 

FOR 

SHADING GLASS, 

AND OTHER PURPOSES, 

At Reduced Prices. 

LIGHT ROLLER BLINDS 

Made to Order. 

Repeat order from His Grace the Duke of Marlborough : 
"Iherewith enclose you order for 300 yards WUlesden Scrim 
Shading, the same as before.— Blenheim Gardens, Woodstock, 
April 24th, 1891." 

T ‘I am most satisfied with my previous purchase of this 
article."—G eo. Fellows, Esq., Nottingham. 

"Your Scrim gives great satisfaction."— R. P. Barber, 
Esq., Hounslow. 

" I have some of the Scrim In use, and it has answered ad¬ 
mirably and wears well."— Rev. Thos. Carrol, Netley, 
Hants. 

WILLESDEN PAPER. 

4-ply Roofing, 9d. per yd., for POTTING-SHED8, FOWL- 
HOUSES, and all outdoor structures. 2-ply and 1-ply, for 
UNDERLINING SLATES & TILES, Cold Storage Cham¬ 
bers, Damp Walls, Packing, &o., &c., from lfd. per yard. 

WILLESDEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS, 

for all purposes and all climates. 

Full Lists, Samples, Prioes from Sole Manufacturers : 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W, 

City Office : 51, Bow-lane, E.C. 

Liverpool Depot: 43, South John-street. 

SIMPLEX LEAD 

L GLAZING 

For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

RON, OR 

PUTTY USED. m K 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Eft? . 

Over 750,000 superficial feet in use _ 

on 2,000 Structures. n" 1 y 

CROYER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c., 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD„ CITY RD„ LONDON, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo- w 

nials, and full particulars ~~ ■- 

(sent post (reef. 


■ A Free ox Rail in London, 

111 A L 1 V ■ packages inoluded. 

uLAoo«- 

3rds .. 11s. .. 14s. 6d. 

The following is a List of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8. 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10. 16 by 12.18 by 12, 20 by 13, 
13 by 11, 14 by 12,17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above or ices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

81 , Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London. E.C. 

H.ARDEN SUNDRIES.—Cheapest in market. 

'-T Virgin Cork, .£12 IQs. per ton.: scrim from 3d. per square 
yard: do., rot-proof, from 9d. : Bamboos from 2s. per 100. 
List free.—W. I5LAKE, 145. Minories, London. 

DTP lliwro — Catalogue of improved Hive 
DLull I Y ILO* qprt Appliances, with drawings and 
prices free-GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 127. High llolborn, 
W.C. Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour kSons, 
Advt. In Gardening, April to July. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, Ld., 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE HANDY CARDEN ENCINE. 



ThiB effective Garden Engine, fitted with our " Farringdon " 
Patent Pump, with air-Vessel, is very powerfuL and can be 
easily worked by a lady. Capacity of tub, 10 gallons. Suit¬ 
able for passing through narrow doorways. 

Garden Engines in great varioty. from 
17s. 6d. and upwards. 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, Ld., LONDON, E.C. 


Highly Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY PURE PLANT FOOD 

Unparalleled for its Rapid Action and 
Fructifying: Properties. 

Best and Only Reliable Complete 
Fertiliser for all 

VEGETABLES, FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, FLOWERS, LAWNS, etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED RESULTS OBTAINED 

By its use. 

For Prices <fe Descriptive Pamphlet apply to — 

H. & E. ALBERT, 

17, Gracechureh-street, LONDON, E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


PREPARED, ready’ for use, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for 47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY. 5e. i>er sack; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Az-aleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack: 5 for 12s. fid. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2a. 8d. per sack; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Price List apply to— 
The Forester, Joy den Wood, near Bexley, Kent. 


HEATHMAN’S HOSE 

(ANTIMONIAL RED RUBBER) 

Is lightest in weight, yet strongest and most durable 

FOR GARDENS. 

220 miles sold the last 5 years. 

Price Lists from 

HEATHMAN’S HOSE FACTORY, 

2 and 37, Endoil-stroot, London. W.C. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Nq. 701. — V OL. XIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden AUGUST 13, 1892. 


X 3ST 3D JC X 1 . 


Annualafor v&mm .. 331 
AppkflTArcy Spice .. 329 
Auriculas in tne cool 
greenhouse .. 332 

Azaleas, pot-bound .. 3)2 
Barberry, purple-leaved 326 
Bellflower, the Peacb- 
1 eared (Campanula 
peraicifolia) ..326 

Border, planting a .. 327 
Boreoolc or Kale . 331 
Broom, the Spanish 
(Spattium junceum). 1 326 
Brussels Sprouts .. 335 
Cabbage-seed, saring .. 335 


Calvary-plant ..323 

Carnation Qrenadin .. 3 
Carnations and Roses (or 


coal-mining districts.. 397 
Carnations, Treo .. 332 
Conifers, erect-growing 326 
Conservatory .. .. 324 

"Cuckoo-pint" .. ..327 

Cucumber-growing lor 

profit.335 

CucumberB "gumming” 335 
Earwigs, notes on .. 332 
Flowers for rases .. 331 
Frames, cold .. .. 324 

Fruit garden .. ..324 


Fruit, packing .. .. 330 

Fuchsia, the Californian 
(Zausohneria califor- 

nica) .326 

Garden, a Surrey .. 333 
Garden work .. .. 324 

House, north .. .. 324 

LarkspursiDelDhiniums) 326 
Leeks for table and ex¬ 
hibition . 335 

Lilium auratum .. .. 324 

Lily of the Valley in vase 331 
Meadow Sweets.shrubby 325 
Oncidium crispum .. 383 
Oncidium divaricatum.. 323 


Onions in autumn, sow¬ 
ing .335 

Outdoor garden .. .. 324 

Pansies, insects destroy¬ 
ing .327 

Passion-flower on a* 
south-east wall .. 327 
Periwinkles, stove . . 333 
Planting, crowded .. 331 
Plants for small rock 

gardens.327 

Plants, herbaceous bor¬ 
ders and bedding .. 327 
Plants, staking hardy .. 327 
Poultry and Rabbits .. 337 


Poppy, the Blue Hima¬ 
layan (Meconopei* 
Wallichl) .. ..327 

Propagator on hot-water 
pipes, fixing .. 330 

Questions and answers 336 
Raspberries, planting . . 330 
Rose Climbing Niphetos 329 
Rose Mardohal Nicl . . 329 
Roses, colours of .. 329 
Roses not blooming .. 328 
Roses on arch .. 328 

Roses on chalky soil .. 329 
Roses on wails .. .. 328 

Roses, Standard.. .. 328 


Roses, Tea .. .. 329 

Row, White .. .. 328 

Shrubs under trees .. 326 
Sparrows, getting rid of 323 
Spinach, Winter.. .. 334 

Stove .324 

Strawberry-beds, old .. 330 
Slrcptocarpus from 
seeds, raising .. ,. 332 

Town garden, work in the 324 
Turnips for winter .. 335 
Vegetable garden .. 324 
Vegetable Marrows .. 335 
Week’s work, the coming 324 
Window gardening .. 324 


ORCHIDS. 


ONCIDIUM CRISPUM. 


This beautiful plant wag introduced about sixty 
years ago from the Organ Mountains in Brazil 
and it flowered first, as did so many things, with 
the celebrated firm at Hackney, the Messr g 
Loddiges. In the early days of Orchid culture 
we always kept it very warm, and used to dry 
it well in the winter season, and the consequence 
was that the plant grew small by degrees and 
beautifully less, until in about two years it died 
so that growers got quite disgusted with buying 
it from time to time. After a bit, however, the 
plant was introduced in larger quantities, and it 
became fflbre common; cooler treatment was 
tried with it, and I have known several small 
amateurs grow it well, while at the same 
time professional Orchid growers have succeeded 
with it. In the early days which I have been 
speaking of it was the usual thing to flower it 
the first season after getting it imported; the 
second year it flowered very weakly, or not at 
all, and by the flowering time the third season 
the space occupied by the plant was vacant, and 
it was seen no more. Things have altered now, 
and I have seen this year in an amateur’s garden 
a fine plant of a good variety, which he has had 
for six years, and every season it produces a 
spike of bloom laden with many flowers. I have 
also seen the plants of many small amateurs 
making larger bulbs each ■ year and becoming 
stronger. Now a reader of this paper lately 
sent me a letter, asking for some infotipation 
respecting this plant; but, having mislaid the 
letter, I ao not know the initials to use in replv. 


I think that, among other things, he asked when 
was tlje time to rest it. Well, this plant is said 
to grow naturally upon dead wood ; therefore 
it does not like to De pampered up with pot 
culture, for it does not like much mould or Moss 
about its roots, and I have always been most 
fortunate when I have grown it upon the 
imported blocks without any addition. I have 
always grown it at the warm end of the Odonto- 
glosaum-house—that is, in a position where a 
little sun can reach it during the day, and 
always near the glass, shading only when the 
sunshine appeared too powerful; so I do not 
advise that the plant be grown in the shade. 
During the growing season it should receive 
plenty pf water from the syringe, and be also 
dipped in water, say three times a week, and 
the block of wood should remain in the water 
sufficiently long to become well saturated. 
At the end or the growing season much 
less water is necessary; but at no time 
of the year should the plant be allowed 
to suffer in the least for want of moisture. 
Whep tfie bulbs have done growing less water 
EBAy be given, and the bulbs should be encour¬ 
aged to ripen up nicely by exposure to the sun¬ 
shine, ana then with an occasional sprinkling 
with water they will get through the winter 
'fcett enough, with a temperature not lower than 
about 60 degs. As the plant increases in size 
it may. be assisted by being placed m a 


good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, draining 
the pan well ; this will make such frequent 
dippings unnecessary. In the matter of flower¬ 
ing, too, great care must be exercised in not 
allowing the spike to remain too lone upon the 
plant or it will exhaust the bulb, ana the plant 
will become permanently weakened ; this can 
be avoided by using the small tubes recom¬ 
mended in my last week’s issue, whereby the 
fine display of the branching spike is not lost, 
and this is greatly assisted if every second 
morning about an inch of the stem is cut off 
with a sharp knife. The flowers of this species 
vary much m colour, and the colour is totally 
different from that of the majority of the 
family. In it yellow is the predominating 
shade, but here it is rich deep-brown, or 
chestnut-brown, the yellow being confined to 
the base of the lip, and in some instances a 
yellow marginal border. The flowers measure 
some 3 inches across. I have seen upwards 
of forty of these upon a spike, and we 
are tola that in its native country as many 
as sixty are borne upon a single 
panicle. As before stated, Hie flowers vary 
much in size and colour, and it will be readily 
understood how carefully the plant should l>e 
watched in order not to allow this immense 
spike to remain too long a time upon the bulb. 
It will be also well to warn my readers to keep 
the youug growths free from all kinds of insects, 
the yellow and green-fly being very apt to attack 
them, and to cause them much mischief, so keep 
them away ; but do not do it by pinching them 
on the young growth, for this oftentimes causes 
as much injury ad leaving them, through the 
young growth being pressed too tightly. They 
are best removed with a small brush dipped in 
Tobacco-water. I do not like fumigation ; the 
steaming process is far preferable, but until some 
cheaper system can be invented it is quite use¬ 
less to dream of recommending it to tne atten¬ 
tion of my readers, and so, until this happy 
event, my friends must fight the best battle tney 
can. Still I say do not fumigate. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM DIVARICATUM. 

I am in receipt of a spray of flowers from ** J. 
Denson,” asking me for the correct name, and 
if it is 0. sphegiferum. He says he has asked 
several people who ought to know, and nearly 
everyone has given it a different name. I have 
paid a good deal of attention to these flowers, 
and I think there is no doubt that it is the 
species named above. O. sphegiferum is a plant 
which belongs to the same group, as also is 
0. Harrisonianum. O. pulvinatum is a more 
robust grower, but still is in the same group of 
plants. O. divaricatum is a plant whicn is 
very liable to be miscalled, because so very 
variable in colour ; but it is not in relation to 
the colour at all that I consider these flowers, 
but with reference to the construction of the 
lip. It is getting on for seventy years ago since 
this plant flowered for the first time in Europe, 
and it has had an uninterrupted run in our 
gardens ever since,I think, and, notwithstanding 
it is such an old plant in cultivation, it is a 
form which eould be ill spared from our colleo* 


turns. Its long - branching, many-flowered 
panicle serves to fill up a blank, and few others 
could be made a proper substitute for it. I 
recently saw it flowering profusely with pedun¬ 
cles between 6 feet and 8 feet in length, much 
branched, carrying many flowers, filling up one 
end of the house, and this place could not have 
been so admirably filled by any other plant in the 
establishment, the flowers being about an inch 
across, and being of a deep chestnut-brown, 
tipped with yellow. These last a very long 
time ; but care must be taken that these long- 
branching spikes of many flowers are not left 
too long upon the plant, and for these the little 
tubes previously spoken of must be brought into 
requisition, for the leaves, being somewhat 
coriaceous, are very apt to be affected by over¬ 
drawing upon the strength of the plant, and 
when once they fail from this cause, there is a 
great deal of trouble to restore them to their 
normal condition. The plant will grow and do 
well in the Cattleya-house, or in a house simi¬ 
larly heated. Naturally it grows upon the 
stems of trees, and if a block of sufficient size 
can be secured, I think this system advisable for 
it; but, as the moisture thus supplied to it 
seldom appears to be adequate to supply it with 
nourishment, perhaps the best and surest 
method is to adopt pot-culture, using ample 
drainage. Here I would advise that the pot 
should be nearly filled with broken potsherds, 
and that good brown peat-fibre, mixed with 
some chopped Sphagnum Moss, and a little 
sharp sand and fine charcoal should be used. 
Slightly elevate the plant above the surface, 
upon a small cone. It should have a fair quan¬ 
tity of water during the growing season, but 
this must be given with care and caution. 
Nor do I think there is anything gained by 
letting the plants become too dust-dry during 
the winter. Matt. Bramble. 


1284.— Oalvary-plant. —If you unwrap 
the prickly outside covering enveloping the seed 
you will find several small black seeds in the 
centre. Sow these in pots. The seed will 
quickly germinate either in a greenhouse or 
frame. The plants grow at a rapid rate, so 
need supporting with neat stakes. The flowers 
are yellow, in snape very much like Lotus cor- 
niculatus, only smaller, and are produced in 
great profusion. The whole plant is very in¬ 
teresting from the time of germination till the 
seed-vessels form. Probably it would grow in 
the open air. I raised several plants in the 
spring, and have them now growing well in the 
open.—J. G. W. 

1345 — Getting rid of sparrows.— There 
are several ways of reducing the number of 
sparrows without either trapping orusingpoison. 
A good many may be captured with a bat- 
fowling-net and a pair of tall steps on a dark 
night after the birds have gone to roost. In 
the winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
sweep a trail 10 yards or 12 yards in length, and 
a yard wide, and scatter some corn along it, and 
give them a few charges of small shot from a 
gun. A very little perseverance will bring their 
numbers within reasonable limits, and during 
the breeding season get a long ladder and destroy 
their nests m the Ivjr.—K, H* 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Frequent rearrangement is now very desirable, and as 
there are now plenty of flowers outside, flowers for outting 
will not be so muoh of a necessity in the conservatory as 
an effeotive arrangement, and as some of the foliage 
plants and Ferns may be brought from the stove they may 
be used as foils to the flowering plants; in all cases avoid 
crowding. In large oonservatories where there are borders 
for permanent plants, suoh as Camellias, Orange-trees, 
Palms, and Tree-Ferns, these latter should be planted 
thinly so that spaces may be left between for groups of 
Fuchsias and other flowering plants. I think the grouping 
system is the most effeotive, especially in summer, when 
more space can be given. Among the little grown plants 
now in blossom may be mentioned Rogiera gratissima, a 
very pretty greenhouse shrub, which thrives well in loam, 
peat, and sand, either in pots or planted in a good border. 
There is much quiet beauty in Heaths, and a few of the sum¬ 
mer-blooming varieties are very desirable; in fact, almost 
indispensable to those who wish to make up a collection of 
plants for exhibition. They will do very well in a cool, 
well-ventilated conservatory when in blossom. Erica 
ampullaoea, Williams!, mmula, and Marnocklana are 
useful varieties for summer blooming. Avoid over¬ 
watering specimen plants. The best test is the old one of 
rapping the pots with the knuckles. The sound given off 
is a sure guide to the oondition of the ball inside the pot. 
In watering never give it to any plant till it is required, 
nor yet delay a minute after the proper time for giving the 
supply has arrived. Cleanliness and order are indispen¬ 
sable. Rubbish or dead leaves lying about are unpardonable, 
as are also dirty leaves and plants laden with insects. 
Vallotas will soon be showing flower-spikes. The Blue 
and Whits Plumbago capensis are now very effective when 
well grown, either planted against walls or as specimens 
in pots. Double-flowered Oleanders are also ful* of blos¬ 
soms where the wood had been well ripened. This ripen¬ 
ing of the wood of all flowering subjects is a necessary 
condition to freedom of blooming. The early-struck Pelar¬ 
goniums will now be ready for potting off. I always make 
a practice of putting in outtings, especially of ohoice sorts, 
whenever I can get them, irrespective of the season, and 
all my early-struck plants are now well established, and 
ready to go into 5-inch pots. This, of course, only refers 
to the early-blooming section. Give Arum Lilies planted 
out plenty of water. A mulch of manure will be very use¬ 
ful. Cocksoombs and the Feathery Celosias will form 
interesting groups in the conservatory now; the first 
named, though grotesque in appearance, are always 
admired. 

Stove. 

Table plants for autumn and winter are usually selected 
from the stove. The following list might be added by 
those who do not already possess them : Croton eleganB, 
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the open air and not in too large pots, will pass through 
the winter better than old ones, ana they are muoh easier 
to protect should the weather be very severe. Sow a pot 
or two with Mignonette, as this plant is always appreciated. 
Mix a little gritty material with the soil if it is heavy. 
Pot Freesias for early blooming, but the pots of bulbs may 
be left outside for the present, giving sufficient water to 
keep the soil moist. Sow annuals for filling window-boxes 
in spring. These may include Myosotisdissitifolia, Nemo- 
phila insignia, Silene compacts, and Limnanthes Douglasi. 
A few annuals with Yellow and Blood-red Wallflowers will 
make the windows very bright and sweet at a trifling 
cost. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The outdoor garden should now be full of flowers. The 
first bloom of the Roses is over, but Carnations are beauti¬ 
ful—so beautiful indeed that one wonders that until the last 
few years so little has been done with them. What an im¬ 
provement germaniais over theolder yellows, both in size of 
bloom, brightness of colour, and vigour of constitution. 
Those who have not completed the layering should now 
hurry on the work, and see that the soil is kept moist. Water¬ 
ing the layers not only causes them to root with more cer¬ 
tainty, but they root m much less time. Roots form muoh 
quioker in gritty soil, and it will be an advantage if some 


come in useful,for a change, and Maiden-hairs are always 
in demand. It is a pretty well understood principle that 
nothing shall be placed on a table that will obstruot the 
view of the company; therefore, dwarf plants are those 
most in demand, nothing over a foot being admissible in 
a general way ; there are exceptions, of course, but not 
often. If taller plants are brought into the room they 
look better on the side tables or arranged in the recesses. 
The stove will be gay now with Allamiandas, Dipladenias, 
Stephanotis, Ixoras, Anthuriums. Vincas, Bougainvilleas, 
Ac., most of whloh will last for some time. The days are 
now visibly shortening, and shade, though still neoessary, 
should be used only when the sun is shining between the 
hours of 10 a m. and 3 p.m. When the shade is removed 
saturate the atmosphere with moisture, and reduce the 
ventilation. Eucharis required for blooming in winter 
should be moved to a cool-house for a month, and only 
water enough given to keep the leaves from flagging. 
When moved back to the stove give weak liquid-manure to 
induce the flower-spikes to start up. Continue to give 
attention to mealy-bugs and other inseot pests; thrips are 
often troublesome on Crotons if not well looked after. 
These insects cannot be dallied with with impunity. 
Fumigating with Tobacco or good Tobacco-paper or 
sponging with a solution of Gishurst will be safe and 
effeotive. 

Gold Frames. 

Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Primulas, and Calceolarias will 
be growing^reely in the oold-frames now. A light shade 
should be used when the sun is bright, at least, from 
11 a.m. till 8 p.m. Air should l>e given night and day, 
and when the plants get strong the lights might 
be taken off from 4 p.m. till 8, or be left off all night 
in calm, warm weather. Shift on young plants as occasion 
requires; but do not overpot. Cyclamens will bloom 
freely in 6-inch pots. Of course, large plants will have 
more value, and to this end the old bulbs whioh have been 
resting in a cool place may now be shaken out and repotted 
in light rich sandy compost, the pots to be well drained. 
The largest bulbs may go into 7-lnch pots, though it is 
rare for me to use anything larger than a 6-inoh pot for a 
Cyclamen, as with careful culture and weak stimulants 
after the plants show buds a very good effect may be pro¬ 
duced. Double Primulas in quantity are very desirable, 
and they are as easy to grow as single ones. Strong plants 
of these should now be shifted into fl inch and 7-inch pots. 
I like to use a little flbry peat in the soil, and the loam for 
the last shift is very turfy, with a dash of leaf-mould and 
sand enough to keep the whole fresh and sweet. 

North House. 

Exhibitors find this very useful to keep things back. 
Zonal “Geraniums” and Fuchsias turn out fre&er and 
brighter in colour from a north house than if heavilv 
shaded on the sunny side of the wall. Heaths, again, will 
keep in good condition for a long time in a north house, 
and so will any other plants, suoh as Lilies of the auratum 
or longiflora section. 

Window Gardening. 

Lose no time now in taking cuttings of anything of 
which young stock is required. Young plants struck in 

* in coldor northern districts the operations referred 
. Gordon Work" may be done from ten days to 
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plenty of old plants of Pinks one need not bother about 
taking cuttings or pipings so far as the home supply 
is concerned, as if plants are taken up any time in 
autumn, pulled to pieces, and planted on fresh ground, 
they will root and flower well the next season. This refers 
to all the garden Pinks. I have pulled Pinks to pieces 
any time from September to the end of April, and never 
had any trouble about them growing. This is the best 
season for dividing the Double White Rocket, just as the 
new growth is coming away after flowering. Cuttings of 
Pansies and Violas will root now or any time during the 
next month under glass, the frame or handlights to be 
shaded from bright sun, and the cuttings to be planted in 
light sandy soil. The side shoots of Hollyhocks will soon 
be getting firm enough to make cuttings. Sow seeds of 
annuals for spring blooming. 

Fruit Garden. 

Make new plantations of Strawberries. Do not use 
young plants from old exhausted beds, but plant the best 
only from young plantations. If as good plants were 
selected and as much pains taken in the preliminary 
treatment as is done with the plants intended for forcing, a 
good crop of fruit might be had the first season. As regards 
varieties, select those only whioh the land suits. Paxton 
is not yet superseded, and invariably does well everywhere. 
Vioomtesse ae Thury is also a reliable kind, and for still 
earlier gathering I am planting Noble. If the land is deep 
and warm, plant British Queen. President also is a good 
kind, which may be safely planted. Set out carefully, so 
that the plants are not buried too deeply, nor yet left half 
out of the around. Plant firmly when the surface of the 
ground is dry. Very few soils will bear without injury to 
be trampled upon in wet weather; nor is planting in 
damp weather so good for the plants. Continue to thin 
out the young wood from Pyramid Apples and Pears. 
Young trees on the Paradise stock must nave support in 
the shape of muloh and moisture, where this is neglected 
the full advantage is not taken of the capabilities of the 
stock, and this also refers to the Pears on Quince, which 
at this season will require a good deal of nourishment. 
The bright sunshine we are now having will be valuable in 
finishing off Melons, Grapes, and Peaches. It is more 
sunshine we want to enable us to grow more and better 
fruit.. When the sun is bright and circulation active, 
there is a better chance of utilising stimulants where they 
are required. Give air freely now to everything under 
glass. Peaches from which the fruit has been fathered 
must not be neglected in the matter of water. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Water Celery freely with liquid-manure. If the plants 
are kept moist growth now will be rapid. Do not earth up 
much till the plants are nearly full grown. There is not 
muoh ohanoe of watering after the earthing up is done. 
Sow Winter Onions and Spinach. Give Spinach plenty of 
room between the rows for earth stirring ; 15 inches will 
not be too much for the winter crop. There is yet time to 
sow Turnips for standing the winter, but they should be 
got in at onoe, and sow a little superphosphate or some 
other artificial in the drills with the seeds, or else soak the 
drills just previous to sowing the seeds with liquid- 
manure ; the latter is a good plan. Unless one has some¬ 
thing very good in vegetables as regards varieties, it is 
hardly worth while to save seeds; but when one has 
secured a good variety of anything it is always advisable to 
keep it, and improve it by selection, if possible. A good 
Lettuce, Cabbage, or Potato » always worth looking 
after ; but I have never thought it paid to save seeds of 
Peas, as when this is done it is only the later and smaller 
Peas which are left. I always think when Peas are grown 
for seeds the whole crop should be saved, and then the 
large, full, early pods are left, and the variety does not 
deteriorate. Open-air Tomatoes are ripening freely now 
where the plants were a good size when set out. Keep the 
growth thin, and stop all leading shoots, as any flowers 
still to be produced will be useless, and the crop already set 
and setting will reauire all the strength of the plants to 
bring them up in time. Set out Lettuces, Endives, and 
Coleworts on every available pieoe of ground; it is better 
to have more than is wanted of suoh crops than to be 
soantily supplied. Water Mushroom-beds in bearing with 
weak liquid-manure. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

After all there are few things so gay and useful in the 
town garden as the Zonal Pelargoniums, or large-flowered 
or florists’ varieties of the ordinary “ Geranium.” with both 
single and double blossoms. In suburban districts and 
small towns the bedding varieties do very well in the open 
air, with a little management, from June to September; 
but in very smoky localities they are not so satisfactory, 
yet even here they may be induced to produce a really 
striking display of colour under glass, at any rate, during 
the summer and early autumn, though from November at 
the latest until the following April they are useless, as the 


blossoms will not expand, and, indeed, generally die off 
while in the bud. When fully exposed to a smoky atmos¬ 
phere the blossoms beoome discoloured at the edges soon 
after they expand, but under the shelter of a glass roof 
this fault is scarcely noticeable, even when free ventilation 
is afforded. This ventilation is a necessity, and light shade 
from strong sun only should also be given. In a smoky 
atmosphere the trusses, even under the most skilful culture, 
are not so large as in open oountry places, but the individual 
pips may be grown to a very large size, and well-bloomed 
plants are exceedingly effective, especially when seen in 
the mass. Years ago I used to grow the old Vesuvius and 
similar kinds in the very heart of London with eight and 
ten good heads of bloom a pieoe on plants in 5-inch pots, 
and quite reoently saw in one of the southern suburbs a 
large batch of the best named kinds in a roomy span-roofed 
house, producing suoh a blaze of colour as I scarcely remem¬ 
bered to have seen equalled anywhere, and oertainly not 
surpassed. The secret of success is to keep the plants near 
the glass and freely ventilated, and also to keep them grow¬ 
ing on steadily and vigorously from the cutting in a firm 
and moderately rich loamy soil. These plants always thrive 
best when charred or crushed bones are mixed with the 
soil to a moderate extent. Now is the time to strike cut¬ 
tings to make a display during the early part of next sum¬ 
mer. The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniumsare also excellent town 
plants, and the improved modern varieties are almost as 
large in both pip and truss, and nearly as bright in colour 
and effectiveness generally as the Zonals. Bouvardias for 
winter flowering may be shifted on once more, if desired, 
but it must be done at onoe, and neither soon after nor 
before the shoots are stopped. The best way is to stop 
first, and shift the plants as soon as the young growths 
are 1 inch long. Pnok off Herbaceous Calceolarias as soon 
as the seedlings can be handled, and keep oool, moist, and 
shady. Get Chinese Primroses into flowering-pots at once. 

B.C. R. 

THH COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 1 &h 
to August 20 th. 

Put in cuttings of bedding plants of various kinds— 
“ Geraniums ” in the open air, and such things as Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Iresines, Verbenas, Ac., in the frame. 
Tricolor “ Geraniums” strike best in the full sunshine, the 
soil being kept in a healthy oondition as to moisture. I 
strike all these singly in small pots. A rough plan of the 
bedding arrangements for next year has been made, and 
the stock of plants will be worked up to meet the demands 
likely to arise. Sowed Winter Onions and Spinach. I 
generally make two sowings of Spinach, the last about the 
end of the month. Gathered seeds of various hardy 
plants—annual, biennial, and perennial. A good strain of 
Canterbury Bells and Sweet William is always worth 
looking after; then there are Carnations, Piootees, and 
Pinks to be kept in view. Bought seed in a general way 
is not worth much, especially the cheap seeds generally 
offered. If the seeds are fairly good the packets are very 
small, so every grower of Carnations should if possible 
save seeds from his best flowers. Other things which have 
been looked after are the Perennial and other Poppies, not 
forgetting the beautiful Ioeland Poppies, whioh are now 
so popular. I wonder if it is possible to get as much 
variety of colour in these as has been obtained from the 
Field Poppy, known now as the Shirley Poppies? What 
effect would foreign pollen have upon the flowers ? Made 
a new plantation of Strawberries. The plants have been 
secured in the same way ae were those intended for forcing 
and at the same time. A thousand plants set out at 
18 inohes apart will plant a bed of close upon 12 square 
rods, and the weight of fruit which may be taken from 
such a bed will be very considerable, and at the end of the 
season every alternate row and every alternate plant in 
the rows left may be cut out. I do not believe in over¬ 
crowded plantations. Potted Strawberries in fruiting- 
pots. I have given up using smaller pots than those of 
6 inches in diameter. If the plant is worth potting at all 
it will profitably fill a 6-inoh pot, and for late foroing 7-inch 
pots will, in the case of strong plants, be better than 
those of a smaller size. Gathered manure for making 
Mushroom-beds in house ; the house has been thoroughly 
cleared and whitewashed. A plague of woodlioe is often 
the outcome of neglect in the matter of cleanliness in the 
Mushroom-house. I shall get the beds for autumn bearing 
made up in succession from this onwards. Beds in bearing 
outside are now receiving liquid-manure when neoessary. 
I find a handful of salt in each 3-gallon pot of water has a 
beneficial effect upon the production and growth of the 
Mushrooms. Pulled up Winter Onions and laid them out 
to dry. Cut Basil and other Herbs for drying. Planted 
out more Lettuce and Endive. Took up early Potatoes, 
selecting the seeds from the “ware” and the small, and 
laying former out to get the skins well hardened before 
storing away. I heard a few days ago the dreaded disease 
had shown itself in several places nearwhere 1 am writing; 
but the change to a drier condition of the weather may 
check its work. Looked over Roses to cut off faded blos¬ 
soms and shorten baok gross growths. Gave liquid- 
manure to the closely planted masses. Examined stakes 
and ties of Standard Roses to see the support given was 
sufficient. Looked over Tomatoes to tie and thin out 
growth. Careful attention is given to the ventilation of 
Tomato-house. A close atmosphere will soon bring on 
mildew. 

Lilium auratum.— Among the many 
flowers that are blooming with unusual luxuriance 
this year has any one noticed the Lilium auratum 
to be specially prolific ? I have a group of live 
or six bulbs and two of them are bearing spikes 
with 52 and 67 blossoms respectively. The 
latter has a double flattened stem, which splits 
about half way up and divides into 2 heads of 
flowers, 30 odd on each, 67 together from the 
one root. The bulbs have never been disturbed 
since planted in 1890, only covered with ashes in 
winter and heavily manured. They are in a 
Bunny, sheltered border prepared with a little 
peat for Rhododendrons. — Trevaylor, Cornwall 
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TRMBS AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBY MEADOW SWEETS. 

From early in the Bpring till late in the Bummer 
the different Spirceas yield a display of bloom ; 
but perhaps the most valuable are those that 
flower during July, at which time flowering 
Bhnibs are not nearly so numerous as earlier in 
the Bcason. A noble species is the North 
American 8. ariiufolia, one of the largest of the 
genus, which reaches a height of 8 feet to 
10 feet, forming a freely-branched shrub. The 
flowers, which are borne in large plume-like 
panicles, are of a creamy-white colour, and a 
specimen profusely laden with them is most 
beautiful. As an isolated shrub on the lawn it 
is seen to very great advantage, and from the 
light plume-like character of its inflorescence 
these feathery masses are stirred by every breeze. 
Another rather later in blooming than this last, 
but equally suitable for a single specimen, is the 
Himalayan S. Lindleyana, which forms one 
of a small group of shrubby Spiraeas with 


terminal panicles. The variety differs there¬ 
from in being somewhat less in stature, while 
the flowers are a good deal larger, but are 
arranged more thinly on the panicles. These two 
flower, as a rule, some time before S. Lindleyana. 

A DIFFICCL* CLABS TO DEAL WITH is S. 
japonica, or callosa, as it is more frequently 
called, and its numerous varieties, of which 
there are a great many in our gardens. In 
some forms of this the blooms, which are borne 
in flattened corymbs, are very brightly coloured, 
while in one variety (alba) they are pure white. 
The deepest coloured varieties are those usually 
known as rubra or superba, while paniculate 
and p. rubra have the flowers arranged in 
branching panicles instead of the flattened 
corymbs of the others. In all the varieties of 
S. japonica or callosa, except alba, the young 
leaves are so brightly coloured as to form a very 
attractive feature. S. Bumalda, which is 
evidently but a form of the last named species, 
is one of the moat beautiful dwarf growing July 
flowering shrubs we possess. This assumes the 
character of a dense-branched mass, usually 



A Shrubby Meadow Sweet (Spines aris folia). 


ninna'.e leaves. This is even taller than the 
1 ist named, as it will, in good soil, reach a height 
of 10 feet to 12 feet, and if it is planted as 
a single specimen, it will soon push up a number 
of stems, so that it forms quite a large mass. 
The minor branches dispose themselves in a very 
graceful manner, and, being clothed with their 
elegant pinnate foliage, a specimen of it is very 
handsome throughout the summer, and, of 
course, additionally so when the branches are 
terminated by the large loose panicles of whitish 
blossoms. While it will in some districts bloom 
during July, in others it does not flower till 
August. In planting this Spirrca, if an isolated 
position cannot be assigned it, the plant must 
not be too much crowded up, as ample space 
should be allowed for its full development. 
Besides this pinnate-leaved species of Spiraea, 
there are only two others of a shrubby character. 
The first of these is the Siberian S. sorbifolia, 
and the second, which is known under the names 
of grandiflora, Pallasi, and alpina, is usually 
regarded as a variety of 8. sorbifolia. This 
reaches a height of 3 feet to 6 feet, and is 
clothed with lurge pinnate bright-green leaves, 
while the small whir - ''**- ’" 
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under a couple of feet high, whose principal 
shoots are all terminated by flattened clusters 
of pink blossoms. A very beautiful group might 
be formed of the varieties of S. japonica alone, 
and in this case 8. Bumalda would make a good 
edging to the larger forms. There is a variety 
of this with variegated leaves, but it is at beat 
patchy in appearance, and, to my mind, not 
nearly so pleasing as the ordinary green-leaved 
form, but upon this point opinions certainly 
differ. A very beautiful Spiraea, and one 
entitled to a place among the best half-dozen 
members of the genus, is S. Douglasi. This 
forms a mass of thickly packed upright shoots, 
clothed with leaves more or less tomentose 
underneath, and terminated by dense spikes 
of blossoms, which in the best form are of a 
beautiful reddish-pink colour, but in this respect 
some are much inferior to others. Some of the 
palest are very probablv hybrids between this 
and the allied S. salicifolia, whose blossoms are 
very light in colour. In a moist and at the same 
time sunny spot S. Douglasi will grow and flower 
throughout the summer, and from this feature 
alone it is very valuable. Spirsea nutans is a pretty 
July flowering species, less showy certainly than 


some of the preceding. This, which is a native 
ofNepaul, forms a bush 6 feetor8feethigh, whose 
principal branches, upright at first, droop 
towards the points, while the minor branchlets 
are still more pendulous. The leaves are small, 
ovate in shape, and of a rather light-green tint, 
while the pure w’hite flowers are arranged in 
dense flattened clusters, which extend for some 
distance along the shoots, and thus make a 
goodly show. The last to be mentioned of these 
shrubby Spiraeas is the miniature S. bullata 
or crispifolia, which forms a dense mass not 
more than 1 foot high, with very dark-green, 
curiously-puckered leaves, which are just now 
almost hidden, owing to the great profusion of 
its pretty carmine-pink blossoms. They are 
borne in dense clusters on the point of every 
shoot, and in the bud state are of a bright crim¬ 
son colour. It is one of those shrubs that should 
never be planted in the mixed shrubbery border, 
where it has to struggle for supremacy with 
other and more vigorous subjects. As a rock- 
work plant, or when associated with other 
miniature shrubs, it is seen to very great advan¬ 
tage. A cool, moist soil, such as is suitable 
for many of the low-growing Heaths, will just 
suit this Spine*, so that it may often with 
advantage be associated with them. T. 


ERECT-GROWING CONIFERS. 

When most gardens were laid out in a hard 
geometrical fashion such subjects as the Irish 
lew, from its erect, almost artificial habit, were 
frequently planted, but nowadays such stiff and 
formal growing plants are admired by but few, 
though even in their case some pleasing com- 
binations may be made by associating them 
with shrubs or small trees of spreading growth. 
As these erect Conifers need but little space 
for their development, they are in this respect 
valuable for small gardens. One of the best of 
all is 

Cupressus Lawson i ana erkcta viridis, by 
which name the distinctive features of the plant 
are well expressed. It is a good free-growing 
form of tapering habit, while the foliage is at 
seasons much brighter than in the ordinary 
kind. A second variety of Lawson’s Cypress is 
that known as stricta or erecta, which is in all 
respects much less ornamental than the preced¬ 
ing, being far stiffer in outline, while it dots 
not possess the rich colouring of the other. 
Cupressus sempervirens (the South European 
Cypress) forms when young a quick-grow’iDg 
f istigiate specimen of dense growth. It is very 
ornamental, but is not proof against our mote 
severe winters. Cupressus tnyoides, known 
frequently by the name of Chamwcyparis sphse- 
roidea, is usually of a dense tapering habit of 
growth, though when raised from seed, indi¬ 
viduals vary somewhat in this respect. Given 
a fairly moist spot it is a very ornamental 
Conifer, and one that, after it reaches a height 
of 10 feet to 12 feet, grows but slowly. 

Biota orientalis elegantissima. — This 
variety of the Chinese Arbor-vita? is very dis¬ 
tinct from any of the others, as it forms a small, 
somewhat fastigiate growing specimen, whose 
foliage is during the summer of a deep golden- 
yellow, while it becomes suffused with bronze in 
the winter. It is a wonderfully pretty subject 
for Bmall gardens. Several of the \ ews are of 
an upright habit of growth, the best known 
being . . 

The Irish Yew (Taxus baccata fastigiata), 
which, besides its style of growth, differs from 
the type in the leaves being scattered around 
the brunches instead of arranged in two rows, 
as in the common form. There are three varie¬ 
gated kinds of the Irish Yew, one of which has 
the foliage marked with yellow and another 
with white, while the third has the young 
grow'th of a golden hue. The dense-growing 
globular-shaped Taxus adpressa, or tardiva, as 
it is often called, is represented by an upright- 
growing variety (Taxus adpressa stricta), which 
is of slow growth, and from its small leaves 
widely different from any of the other Yews. 
Taxus baccata erecta is an upright form of the 
common kind, which is, however, much less 
fastigiate than the Irish Yew. Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata fastigiata has only within the last. 
Few years been recognised as a Cephalotaxus, it 
being at one time loolged upon as a Podocarpus 
under the specific name of koraianus. It is 
seldom seen more than about 4 feet high, and 
is as upright in growth. Of the Irish Yew, but 
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with larger leaves. That it is a Cephalotaxus 
has bee i several times proved by the ordinary 
fastigiate form pushing out shoots that grew in 
a nearly horizontal manner, and had the leaves 
arranged in two rows instead of being scattered, 
this differing in no way from the ordinary form 
of Cephalotaxus pedunculata. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS HIBERNICA. — This 
variety of the common Juniper is one in which 
all the branches tend upward, thus forming 

? [uite a living column. It is widely removed 
rom all the other Junipers, unless it oe a minia¬ 
ture form of it, known usually as compressa, and 
regarded as a sub-variety of hibernica. A very 
prominent feature of the Crimean Juniper 
(Juniperus excelsa stricta) is the peculiar greyish 
tint of the foliage, and in the variety stricta this 
character is even more pronounced, added to 
which its growth is more spire-like, and it does 
not attain the same dimensions as the type. 
Being of such a light tint, it affords a direct con¬ 
trast to the sombre hue of many Conifers. 

Thuja Lobbi erect a is a form of Lobb’s 
beautiful Thuja, in which the branches take an 
upward direction. In some forms this upright 
tendency is far more marked than in others; 
but all possess the rich, fresh green foliage of 
the type. 

Retinospora leptoclada. —There has been 
a good deal of controversy regarding the origin 
of this Retinospora; but there can be none with 
regard to its being a pretty little shrub, of a 
close, pyramidal habit, and with pleasing bluish- 
grey foliage. 

Libocedrus decurress. —This distinct Coni¬ 
fer is said in California to be of a somewhat 
open, spreading character ; but here it is of a 
dense, columnar habit of growth, with deep, 
rich green foliage, which does not change in the 
winter. It needs a fairly moist, loamy soil, as 
it is apt where dry and gravelly to lose many of 
its minor branchlets and wear a somewhat un¬ 
happy look. Unlike iqauy Californian Conifere, 
it is perfectly hardy in this country. T. 


The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum). — The Spanish Broom will often 
llower not only throughout July, but more 
or less continuously during August and 
even into September. It is a thin-growing 
shrub, with bright-green Rush-like branches 
and large Pea-shaped blossoms of a rich 
golden-yellow colour, which are agreeably 
fragrant. The roots of this Broom proceed 
directly downwards, and, like the common 
kinds that flower earlier in the year, it is a 
first-rate subject for planting in dry sandy 
soils, as the deep descending roots enable it to 
resist drought better than many hardy shrubs. 
It may be planted in a bed or clump, while in 
a belt of shrubs a few plants of this Spartium 
judiciously placed will yield a wealth of blos¬ 
soms after all their associates are past. Seed 
ripens readily, from which young plants can 
be raised in quantity. It is a native of Spain, 
Portugal, and the Bouth of France, and is 
thoroughly hardy in this country. The double- 
flowered variety cannot, so far as its orna¬ 
mental features are concerned, be oompared with 
the normal form.—T. 

Purple-leaved Barberry.— Planted in 
poor hungry soil of a sandy or gravelly nature, 
this acquires a much deeper colour than it will 
assume with liberal treatment, but to ensure 
this it is necessary that the plants should be in 
a spot fully exposed to the sun. This fact 
renders the Purple-leaved Barberry a valuable 
shrub in some districts, and much the same 
remarks will apply to another, which is, how¬ 
ever, in colour a direct contrast to the last. I 
allude to the Golden-leaved Elder, which, 
planted in the full sun and in not too rich a soil, 
is just now one of the brightest features in 
garden or woodland scenery.—T. 

1347.— Shrubs under trees.— A group of 
Hollies would make a good blind. Prepare the 
site by digging deeply and working in some old 
manure. Rhododendrons might do if the soil is 
suitable, otherwise it would have to be made so, 
and this might be expensive in some districts. 
The Portugal Laurel or Common Laurel would 
probably succeed, and for dwarfer things the 
Common or Variegated Box and Aucuba japonica 
are good subjects for planting beneath trees; 
but under similar circumstances I ah< ild plant 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

LARKSPURS (DELPHINIUMS). 

I do not think any other plant excels the Del¬ 
phinium in variation and beauty of blue tints ; 
tjiey are as numerous as they are charming. 
Many of the hues are reddish-lilac or mauve, and 
yet have in them a blue shade. Probably the 
most experienced of artists’ colourmen would be 
puzzled to find descriptive terms for all the 
many diverse shades which Delphiniums pro¬ 
duce. These variations are even more marked 
in the double and semi-double flowers where the 
inner series of petals is usually of a paler hue 
than the back series. We have blues that may be 
termed pure, and yet are of the colour of the Gen- 
tianella, while others are of the pure crerulean 
character, Boft and lovely. It may be that a long 
spike of these flowers is not one of the most grace¬ 
fully formed to be found in natural flowers ; 
that is a matter of taste. We have to take 
flowers as nature fashions them, and do not wish 
all should be of the same pattern any more than 
that they should all be of the same colour. 
There is a wide dissimilarity between the tall 
spikes of a Hollyhock, a Foxglove, or of a j 
Delphinium and the lowly flowers of a Pansy or 
Violet, and yet all are beautiful of their kind. 
The towering spikes of the Hollyhocks wear a ) 
very noble appearance when seen rising behind 
dwarf shrubs or bushy-growing plants, or when 
well foliaged to the soil they are very effective j 
even of themselves. What is more striking) 
than a tall Delphinium carrying several spikes j 
some G feet in height with very handsome leafage 
close to the ground, forming a pyramid or cone j 
of foliage and bloom. So far as I am aware, 
the plant in question is free from disease ; at any 
rate it does not seem to have reached to that ! 
pampered condition when disease breaks out 
mildly, much less becomes virulent. It is one of 
the best features of it that it seeds so freely. 
There is little need for hard propagation by 
cuttings or root division. Still, seedlings not 
only reproduce most of the parents’ best fea¬ 
tures, but also give enhanced robustness of con¬ 
stitution. Delphinium-seed may be sown at any 
time almost, but the best time is in the spring, 
and if in light, genial soil it is as well outdoors as 
under glass. No doubt in the case of exception¬ 
ally select seed it is wisest to sow in a box under 
lass, and it may be admitted that if a batch of 
ut 100 plants has been raised, any moderate¬ 
sized garden is thus pretty well furnished. So 
many plants for the second year do not, per¬ 
haps, make any great show, but the following 
and later years give a very effective display. 
Delphinium flowers often wear a dull aspect 
when staged for exhibition. I have frequently 
observed that spikes of bloom, though fine when 
shown at the James-street Drill Hall, West¬ 
minster, exhibit none of that brightness and 
beauty seen in flowers of similar tints when 
growing on the plants outdoors. It may always 
be taken for granted that any spike which at¬ 
tracts attention in a dull light is far more beau¬ 
tiful when seen on the plants in bright light. 
Some colours seem to lose nothing when cut and 
exhibited, but all blues seem to suffer very much 
in the dull light of smoky towns; hence it is 
wise to make selections of varieties when re¬ 
quired from plants growing in the open. It has 
been suggested that Delphiniums run, as a rule, 
too tall. I do not know that such tallness is an 
evil. We want variations in height and form as 
we do in colour. A noble Elm or a Lombardy 
Poplar is not less beautiful as a tree because it 
grows up to the skies. What is so charming 
and grand in earth formations and in trees is 
equally true with flowers. So long as none are 
too lofty to be out of the eye line we are con¬ 
tent. From the tiny flowers which carpet the 
earth to the noble Hollyhock, or Delphinium, 
or the Verbascum, there is marvellous variety— 
so great, in fact, as to excite our highest admira¬ 
tion. A. D. 


The Peach-leaved Bellflower (Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia) in its many forms—at least 
a dozen—is capable of making a garden gay for 
nearly two summer months. Each variety will 
last for several weeks in good and showy condi¬ 
tion, and as they do not all flower at exactly the 
same period, they last over a considerable sea¬ 
son. There are two colours—white and blue, 
the latter the typical—but there are many shades 
between the two. The type has big ana rather 


shallow flowers; there is white of same form ; 
there is nearly the same cup, with a crown or 
coloured calyx, and also a much deeper bell-like 
flower with the crown—white and blue again- 
called coronata. Then there is the well-known 
double white, in form resembling a little double 
Rose. With regard to the newest developments 
of this species, the enormous size of whose 
flowers well warrants the name “ grandiflora,” 
much might be said; but suffice it that, when 
reproduced from seed, the results are a distinct 
roup of forms at once startling and delightful, 
have at least half-a-dozen forms in white and 
blue. Who can see the end of possible improve¬ 
ment with many of our old stock types ?—-J. W . 


THE CALIFORNIAN FUCHSIA (ZAUSCH- 
NERIA CALIFORNIA 
This is a hardy plant, and from Devonshire I 
have received a beautiful bunch of flowers which 
are of a rich, deep-red colour, resembling very 
much those of a Fuchsia, and, indeed, itbeloflgs 
to the same order. It is a plant which has long 
been in cultivation, but I think on account of 
many people in the vicinity of London having 
failed to grow it satisfactorily others have dis¬ 
carded the plant, and by doing so have lost 
one of the moBt beautiful ornaments the 
garden can have. My friend says his 
lant has been established six years in 
is border, and it has spread very much in 
that time. The soil is a rich light loam, well 
drained, and in this it grows to the height of 
about 20 inches. It is much branched, and 
blooms in profusion, and the only fault he has 
to find with it is that the flowers are apt to 
drop very much. This may be due to the plant 
getting too dry at the roots, which may affect 
it; but I have noted before that this character 
does appear to pervade all the plants. Still, if 
it flowers in such a profuse manner one can 
easily spare a few blossoms. There are several 
recognised varieties, but I have not seen one 
that can eclipse the typical plant, and I am sure 
that the bunch before me is not to be equalled 
for the beauty and brilliancy of its Fuchsia-like 
blossoms. It is easily propagated by divisions, 
and my friend says he thinks he must cut his 
plant up into smaller clumps, and so ornament 
his other borders. He may also like to know 
that it strikes easily from cuttings taken off 
about next month. These will need a little pro¬ 
tection through the winter months, and to be 
planted out in spring. Will not many of my 
readers take this plant under their protection 
and give it a fair trial in their borders ? Indeed, 
I would recommend it to the County Council 
gardeners for the borders in the parks, where it 
would form a splendid ornament through the 
autumn months, and a very little protection in 
winter would suffice to preserve it; and south of 
London I do not think it would require any 
protection at all. To those who live further 
north I would recommend it as a pot plant. It 
would do well enough in an unneated green¬ 
house, its rich vermilion flowers continuing 
quite late into the autumn. J. Jarvis. 


Carnation “ Grenadin. ’’—For yielding a 
quantity of flowers for cutting there is probably 
no Carnation that can equal the bnghtly- 
coloured Grenadin. It is the only kind that 
will live through the winter with me and re¬ 
main in health and vigour. It has with me 
never been attacked by “spot.” I am, therefore, 
justified in assuming that it is the hardiest Car¬ 
nation we have, and it is certainly one of the 
most satisfactory hardy flowers that can be 
grown. Another most important point in its 
favour is, that much of the labour involved in 
Carnation culture is not necessary in the case of 
Grenadin. It is only in very favourable locali¬ 
ties that Carnations can be depended on to re¬ 
main healthy from year to year, annual layering 
being indispensable in the majority of gardens. 
My plants of Grenadin are blooming now for the 
third time, and the flowers are even better in 
quality than in previous years, and produced in 
great profusion. Until we get a race of Carna¬ 
tions as hardy and enduring as this one, the 
culture of this fine garden flower will never 
attain its full measure of popularity. It is a 
pity that some experienced Carnation-grower 
does not make full use of Grenadin as a seed- 
bearer. Crossed with some of the finest border 
kinds, some really hardy vigorous varieties 
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ought to be obtained. Not only is Grenadin 
perfectly hardy, but it thrives in soils wherein 
Carnations generally will not grow with any 
degree of satisfaction. When raised from 
seeds this being, I consider, the preferable 
mode of increase—there is some variation in 
colour, a percentage of the blooms being crimson 
and bright-pink. The variety in tint is, how¬ 
ever, pleasing where a large group of it is 
planted. About .30 per cent, come single, but 
even these are pretty and useful for cutting.— 


should be -badly off for colour at this season. 
One of my borders is usually bright and cheerful, 
giving an immense amount of flowers for cutting 
up to the middle of July, when it rests awhile 
till the autumn flowers come in. This year the 
poor things were torn by a week of fierce north¬ 
west winds and rain, and after recovering a 
little the north-east winds of the last fortnight 
have completed the destruction, and Del¬ 
phiniums, Yellow Columbines, Ac., all look 
far more like October than the first of August. 
My other border has been a picture with Fink 
Spirals, light-blue Delphiniums, White Lilies, 
&c., but the dry spell we have had, with the 
north-east drying winds, have caused them to 
winter early. Therefore, I say, in my own case, 
I rejoice in some lovely beds of Begonias, Blue 
Lobelias, Ivy-leaf “Geraniums,” Ac., which 
are trim and bright when the poor borders are 
rather dilapidated, and must at any rate wait 
to be bright once more with Autumn Lilies. 
Sunflowers, Ac. All flowers are delightful, but 
I feel sure that even in the smallest gardens one 


STAKING HARDY PLANTS. 

Nothing mars the effect of a garden more than 
large, high stakes, more especially when the 
plants are drawn into a bundle. Moat cultivators 
will agree that some method of keeping up many 
tall and loose-growing plants, more especially 
in a mixed collection, is absolutely necessary to 
prevent them encroaching upon others and fall¬ 
ing to the ground. Having had under my charge 

a large and varied collection of hardy plants . --- UI1C 

during the last twenty years, and that in three system alone will never satisfy a lover of flowers, 
dillerent localities, I have found staking an im- > —S. E. C., Wilts. 

portant matter at a time of year when other ' The Blue Himalayan Poppy (Meconop- 
work was pressing. When I commenced the I sis Wallichi).—When growing under suitable 
cultivation of these plants and staked them in • conditions this is a striking and most lieautiful 
the usual way, the sight of the 
stakes often annoyed me. This 
caused me to try other methods, 
and, having some good spray sticks 
by me that had been prepared for 
staking 1 Peas, Ac., I resolved to try 
the best of these by placing them 
amongst the tall-growing things, 
where necessary putting a bit of 
matting from twig to twig to keep 
the plants from falling out. This 
proved a success. From this time 
I continued to extend this method 
of staking. During the last three 
years I have worked up a large 
stock of hardy plants ; many of 
them are grown on a long border 
by a broad walk. The collection is 
a varied one to keep up a long 
succession of bloom, the greatest 
show being required during the 
autumn. This compels me to grow 
many tall plants. During the last 
two years I have hardly used 
any straight stakes. In the winter 
I prepare a stock of spray stakes in 
various sizes and heights, tying 
them in separate bundles till 
wanted. As soon as it is seen that 
any plants must be supported, it 
is done by placing some of these 
stakes round and among them, 
allowing the side-shoots to grow 
through them. As I cultivate all 
my plants in large masses from 
3 feet upwards, it would be a very 
difficult matter to tie these to 
single stakes. Again, tying them 
all round would cause them to look heavy, as j plant, and one regrets that it is but a biennial, 
they would all hang together in wet weather. It will endure any amount of cold and grows 
Such plants as Potentillas, now in full bloom, well in a freely-drained soil, and throughout the 
staked in this way look as though they had ‘ winter and early spring there is nothing in the 

way of hardy foliaged plants that can compare 
with this ; the pinnate leaves upon strong plants 
are quite 1 foot in length, of a greyish-green 



Croup of Shrubby and Herbaceous Spirnas. (See p. 325.) 


no stakes in them. Nor do such subjects as 
some of the Erigerons show any sign of & 
stake. Many of the tall-growing Michaelmas 
Daisies and Perennial Sunflowers, Phloxes, 
Achillea ptarmica, and things of this nature I 
am obliged to support, as they grow very tall in 
my good soil. I find this method does equally 
well for these. In fact, when this long border 
is full of colour it is difficult to see that any of 
the plants have been staked at all. Another 
important fact that should not be lost sight of is 
the great saving of labour. Last year 1 treated 
the Zinnias and Calceolaria amplexicaulis in this 
way with the best results. Let me say to all 
who are doubtful on this matter, give it a fair 
trial, and I feel confident they will not return 
to the old method. I do not say there will be no 
tying wanted. There will be just now and then 
a tie necessary when a shoot gets through.—C. 

Herbaceous borders and bedding 
plants.— I am a great admirer of herbaceous 
borders, and have two which are usually a 
great delight to me, but I think this summer 
must convince those who wish to do away with 
ail bedding out ’ arrangements that without 
our Geraniums,” Blue'--lobelias, 
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colour and densely clothed with deep orange- 
coloured hairs, and spreading upon the ground 
they have a most beautiful effect. In addition 
to a well-drained soil, a spot shaded from bright 
sun is needed, and then the flowers retain their 
freshness throughout the day. Out of a group 
of twelve plants put out in the spring of last 
year nine are now blooming, the other three 
apparently not being strong enough will do so next 
year. This plant is a curious contrast to the 
majority of spike-flowered things, as its blooms 
open from apex to base, instead of in the reverse 
wav, with which we are most familiar. Although 
called a biennial, it rarely flowers before the 
third year, even when full grown. 

1356.— Planting a border.— A border 
only 3 feet wide does not afford much scope. A 
cheap and permanent way of planting it would 
be to plant along its back four Phloxes of various 
O3lours, two Harpalium rigidum, and two 
Delphinums. In the intervals might be planted 
White Anemone japonica, two or three Pyre- 
thiums (various), one Helenium pumilum, one 
Stepactis speciosa, one Gaillardia grandmora, 
and one Gypsophila paniculate. In Front might 


come Tufted Pansies, in several varieties, w ith 
dwarf bulbs, Ac. Another way of planting the 
same border would be to have a back row of 
Roses, and Lilies, in variety, with Carnations, 
Pinks, Violas, and bulbs along the front. The 
former plan would be the most economical, but 
the alternative way would be the most interest¬ 
ing,—E. H. 

1288.— Plants for small rock gar 
dens. —In London, in a small rockery and 
border I grow, besides spring-flowering plants 
and bulbs, Sedum spnrium, Sedum acre, and 
some large-flowered yellow plant, of which I do 
not know' the name, which all flower in summer 
and autumn, besides golden variegated Nettle, 
with a pink flower, Dianthus Heddewigi, Snap¬ 
dragons ; and, on the border at the bottom, 
annuals, such as Godetia, Mignonette, Blue 
Nemophila, and Poppies. At the back is a 
trellis, over which climb Sweet Peas, Canary 
Creeper, Convolvulus major, and in places hero 
and there Iris and Evening Primroses.— Fleur 
DE LY8. 

1353.— Passion-floweron a south-east 
wall. —The aspect is an excellent one. Unless 
the main shoot is still growing rapidly, in which 
case it should certainly be stopped, no pruning 
is needed now. Let the plant alone until the 
spring, and then, in April, cut back each shoot 
as far as it has been killed by the frost, or, in 
other words, to sound wood. This iB all that 
will be required until the growth becomes thick, 
or the plant outgrows its limits, when the 
shoots will have to be thinned out and shortened 
as required. Always prune chiefly in the spring, 
as otherwise you may cut away wood that would 
live and produce blossoms tlie following sum¬ 
mer.—B. C. R. 

1354 Carnations and Roses for coal-mining 
district.—Duke of Connaught and Oline Foreetier aic 
l»oth somewhat delicate and capricious In habit of growth, 
but the following twelve Roses will do well wherever Met 
veille dc l.yon thrives: General Jacqueminot (dark-red), 
Abel Carrier* (very dark), Victor Hugo (velvet-red), 
baroness Rothschild, lira. John Laing, and Her Majestv 
(finks), Houle de is'eige (white). Hennette de Hearneau 
and Marie Van lloulte (yellows), Safrano, Gloirc de Dijon, 
and Mine. Berard (buff and orange).—P. U. 

— The Cloves, including the grand old 
crimson, the purple, the white and blush, you 
will find more suitable than any others, though 
you may try a plant or two of such as Brigadier 
(scarlet), Gen. Stewart (crimson), Boston Rose, 
Gloire de Nancy, W. P. Million (white), Mrs. 
R. Hole (salmon.buff), etc. Get a packet of 
good seed, sow it at once, Bclect the best next 
summer and take layers or cuttings from them. 
Of Roses get two or three Gloire de Dijon, also 
Airm’e Vibert, John Hopper, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Mme. Victor Verdier, and La France. If 
any will succeed it is these; the Ayrshire 
Roses are also useful in such places as well as 
the old Garland, Ac.—B. C. R. 

1357.— Insects destroying Pansies.— 
The long thread-like worms which you find near 
your Pansies are not wireworma, but one of the 
Myriapods (Geophilus longicornis), very nearly 
related to the centipedes. They should be carni¬ 
vorous, and I expect their presence near your 
plants is to be accounted for by their finding 
some insects or worms at the roots of your 
Pansies, on which they are feeding. These 
creatures have, however, been found at the 
roots of plants under such very suspicious 
circumstances that it is difficult to assert that 
they never attack the roots of plants. Any 
insecticide which was strong enough to kill them 
would injure the plants, but watering with very 
rank manure-water, soapy water, with a little 
extract from Quassia-chips added to it, or lime- 
water, might drive them away.—G. S. S. 

1353. — “Cuckoo - pint.” — The name 
“Cuckoo-pint” really belongs to a plant—the 
common wild Arum (Arum maculatum). The 
insects are known by the name of the “ Cuckoo- 
spit ” or “ Frog’s-spittle ” insect. They are the 
miniature or larval state of the common Frog- 
hopper or Cuckoo-fly (Aphrophora spumaria). 
They are certainly very injurious to plants, and 
are particularly abundant this year in places. 
They injure the plants by drawing off a large 
amountof the juicesof the plants, and not content 
with what they require for their nourishment, 
they use a very considerable amount in provid¬ 
ing the frothy covering under which they are 
hidden. They can easily be killed in one’s 
fingers ; but a" much pleasanter method is to take 
them off the plants with a small, stift brush, which 
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should be washed frequently in a small vessel of 
water, which can be easily carried by the opera¬ 
tor. The parent Frog-hopper may be caught 
on the plants with a little practice, but they 
jump away so quickly, and with such activity, 
that they are by no means easy to catch. They 
may be shaken on to a piece of freshly-painted or 
tarred board or sheet of tin or iron.—G. 8. 8. 


ROSES. 

ROSES ON WALLS. 

Every advantage should be taken of growing 
Roses upon walls or fences. Instead of wasting 
years in gradually training up kinds that were 
never meant to climb, we should quickly cover 
the space with the rampant-growing Roses, and 
each season after there will be flowers in greater 
abundance. Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, 
and Reve d’Or are a trio of the greatest value. 
The present time, however, is most opportune 
for calling attention to the merits of other kinds, 
new and striking, or even old and uncommon. 

I have no hesitation in placing on equal terms 
with Gloire de Dijon two other Rosea, namely, 
Bouquet d’Or and Emilie Dupuy. They are 
two of the most certain wall Roses, their 
flowers being fragrant, most abundantly pro¬ 
duced, and perfect in form. William Allen 
Richardson is a great success—at least one plant 
of it. This Rose seems to indulge in strange 
vagaries. I had three plants in different situa¬ 
tions ; one has lived and grown and bloomed in 
the most charming manner, another made some 
growth and flowered, but grew no more, and 
ultimately died, whilst the other lived, but 
neither grew nor flowered, and is still in that 
condition, although moved to the same position 
and planted beside the specimen that has done 
so well. A Rose that promises to rival this 
last-named kind in the richness and distinctive¬ 
ness of its colouring, and with a flower of 
greatly superior size and form, is Mme. Chauvry, 
a comparatively new Rose sent out by Bonnaire 
in 1886. The habit of growth is vigorous, the 
shoots arc quite red in colour, with smooth, 
almost thornless bark. The flowers are of a rich 
buff or apricot tint, full, double, and fine in 
form. Two other wall Roses that give the 
reatest promise of future worth are Duchess 
’Auerstadt and Henriette de Beauveau. If 
Mme. Eugene Verdier, the climbing Tea sent 
out by Levet in 1882, could only be induced to 
flower freely it would be one of the finest deep 
yellow Roses in cultivation, while I do not 
think among the hundreds of kinds in 
existence there is another so powerfully 
fragrant as this. I have given it a good 
position upon a warm wall and only an occa¬ 
sional bloom has been the reward, but that one 
bloom has been sufficient to alter any decision 
come to concerning the plant’s removal and to 
reawaken desires for such blooms in quantity. 
It will be a great pity if so fine a Rose does not 
prove more amenable to good and careful culture. 
Mme. Barthelemy Levet is another such Rose, 
a little tender, but fairly vigorous and with 
charming flowers of a pale-canary-yellow colour. 
It looks a desirable kind, but up to the present 
it has not come up to expectation. Marshal 
Niel is flowering finely upon young plants, and 
with all that have been previously named makes 
up the list of kinds that upon the walls associate 
so well with the Teas in the beds and borders. 
Elsewhere upon another wall that backs 
up the border of Hybrid Perpetuals the most 
striking Rose has been Reine Marie Hen¬ 
riette. Unstinted praise can alone be ac¬ 
corded this Rose if suitably planted. In 

point of earliness, however, precedence must 
be given to Cheshunt Hybrid, but although to 
this quality we may add another—viz., its ex¬ 
ceeding freedom, yet I think it is a greatly over¬ 
rated Rose. If the weather be at all bright, the 
flowers, even half-opened buds, lose all their 
freshness of colour and look half faded, their 
drooping habit tending to strengthen such an 
impression. This will always be a great defect, 
and one which cannot be remedied. Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg is the Rose to cover a 
great space where a first-rate variety is not 
required. In some respects it is unique, for 
no other Rose of the kind has such a wealth of 
really handsome leafage, and the long crimson 
buds are extremely pretty as buds, the expanded 
flower having little value, being hardly semi¬ 
double. The quafittfcy,. however, as might be 
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expected, more than atones for lack of quality. 
In contrast to these brightly-coloured kinds 
Jaune Desprez stands out conspicuous. It 
covers a large space. It is a mass of blossoms ; 
the flowers are in large clusters and their fra¬ 
grance is spread far and wide. H. 


STANDARD ROSES. 

These are useful when they form large heads 
and continue in health for ten or more years. 
To have them in this condition two things are 
essential—the Briers must be stout and well 
rooted, and none but vigorous hardy Roses 
should be budded upon them. Many of the 
Briers torn out of the hedges and sold to nur¬ 
serymen cannot have a long existence, no matter 
what kind of Rose be budded upon them, and 
when the stock fails the Roses die, as a matter 
of course. Quite as many failures of standard 
Roses arise through the use of inferior Briers 
as from the inherent weakness of the foster 
child. Given a stout, healthy, well-rooted Brier 
budded with a vigorous free-growing Rose, there 
is no reason why it should not live and flourish 
for twenty years or longer on a good Rose soil, 
or where some special provision has been made. 
On a good stout stock Gloire de Dijon will live 
more than twenty years, and w'ill form a head 
6 feet or more through. Jules Margottin, Ches¬ 
hunt Hybrid, Aimtte Vibert.and Celine Forestier 
are also good. The last named is not so hardy, 
but it takes a winter of unusual severity to kill it. 
I lost a fine old plant with a weeping head of 
considerable size through stress of weather. It 
flowers so freely when permitted to grow out, 
that it should be grown as a standard budded 
not less than 4 feet or 5 feet high. If I had the 
choice of position I should plaut these hardy 
large-headed standards along the margins of the 
shrubberies, where they would get some shelter 
from the wind, as large-headed Roses suffer a 
good deal from wind storms, more so in summer 
than in winter. Another old Rose that would 
make an excellent background standard is 
Bouquet de Flore. It is an everlasting bloomer, 
producing great clusters of colour that might be 
used to light up many a dark corner. Aim^e 
Vibert, again, makes a good standard when 
budded well up on a stout specimen. Acidalie, 
an old Bourbon Rose, is a vigorous grower on a 
standard Brier. There are also several vigorous 
growers among Hybrid Perpetuals that would 
make long-lived plants if more care were taken 
in the selections of the stocks. John Hopper, 
Charles Lefebvre, Abel Carriere, Baroness 
Rothschild, La France, and Ulrich Brunner are 
all good as standards, and among the Teas, 
Homere and Safrano are hardy and vigorous. I 
am thinking of Roses for garden decoration only. 
Growers for exhibition would probably do better 
to discard standards and trust to dwarfs ou the 
Brier. These are cheaper and more easily re¬ 
newed, and young blooa is essential to the very 
finest quality of bloom. H. E. 


WHITE ROSES. 

Excluding the Teas, the number of white 
Roses is very disproportionate to the great 
quantities having flowers of red, rose, or crim¬ 
son shades. For creating a special effect of 
white Roses alone, however, there are suffi¬ 
cient kinds, and some very distinct types. 
A large bed or border might be devoted 
to white Roses. Jf the border were backed 
up by a wall, the opportunities would be 
greater, as we could clothe the wall as well as 
fill the border, and for the wall one of the first 
kinds that must be mentioned is Boule de 
Neige. This Rose is not nearly so extensively 
grown as one would expect, considering its 
exceeding beauty, great vigour, and free produc¬ 
tion of large clusters of bloom of snowy white¬ 
ness, the flowers enhanced in effect by rich 
glossy foliage. A wall is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. It may be grown in several ways, 
and would make a free, graceful background as 
a mass of the dwarfer dense white Roses men¬ 
tioned farther on, and which must of necessity 
be placed in the front of any bed or border. 
The long shoots of Boule de Neige may also be 
pegged down to carpet the ground with leaf 
and blossom. To the same three varied uses 
Gloire Lyonnaise is eminently adapted, and it 
is one of the white garden Roses of the future, 
for it is truly white, although described when 
sent out as of pale-lemon colour, this last tint 
only being in any way visible when the flower 


is half expanded. For its freedom, massive 
beauty, and distinctiveness it leaves nothing to 
be desired, and if not up to exhibition standard, 
it is of the greatest value for cutting, especi¬ 
ally where single blooms upon very long stalks 
are required. Mme. Lacharme, again, is a 
grand white Rose, best perhaps in fine 
weather, but it is always free, very hardy and 
vigorous, while its flowers are of fine form. 
Mme. Plantier is pre-eminently a white Rose 
for massing. It is one of the glories of the 
recognised Rose season, and though the flowers 
do not last long they are thoroughly reliable in 
all seasons, and are freely produced. This 
variety makes such grand bushes that it will 
blend into admirable association with even the 
finer flowered and more perpetual varieties. As 
a white Rose for distant effect it hardly has an 
equal. Coquette des Blanches and Coquette des 
Alpes are two vigorous cluster-flowered white 
Roses that might be included among a very 
large selection. There is no surer and finer 
dwarf Rose than Merveille de Lyon. This kind 
surely represents the perfection of a Rose from 
many points of view, and yet the quality we 
mostly praise in it—the sturdy erectness with 
which it holds up its blooms—is one that we 
should not care to have in every Rose. This 
may be said to be more the type of a good garden 
Rose than of one for cutting for house or 
personal adornment. It would be possible, 
however, to grow tired of the erectness, 
and to long for the free, profuse grace 
of Mme. Plantier. Associate the kinds as 
here advised, and the tastes of all can be 
gratified, while the charms of association are 
enjoyed. The two sports from the lovely 
Baroness Rothschild are white Roses of more 
than ordinary merit. Mabel Morrison is the older 
of the two. Its flowers are perhaps not quite so 
double as those of the Baroness, but they are 
usually pure-white, except that autumn blooms 
at times develop a decided tinge of pink. White 
Baroness is all that th<? name implies—a free, 
distinct, and fine white Rose, with fuller, finer 
flowers than those of the preceding kind. Helen 
Paul, as coming from the Victor Verdier family, 
must have good qualities ; it produces a fine 
white, large globular bloom, which is occa¬ 
sionally but exceptionally rose-shaded. Vio- 
lette Bouyer must be included, although it 
must also be admitted that it is a fine- 
weather Rose, a few drenching showers at the 
time when the blooms are expanding being 
sufficient to spoil the whole lot, as the petals 
are very thin. Nevertheless, it is a Rose that 
in the general run of seasons would prove first- 
rate, especially for grouping, as it has a vigorous 
habit of growth, being taller and freer than 
most of the other white Hybrid Perpetuals, 
while it blooms very freely in summer and 
autumn. The flowers are usually pur3 white, 
but at times become tinted with the palest 
pink. Maid of the Mist is a pure-white sport 
from Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, but the flower is 
not so full and double. H 


1291. — Roses not blooming. — Seeing 
that you do not complain of the plants making 
no growth, I can only account for your failure 
to get any flowers by your pruning them too 
severely. The information sent is, however, so 
meagre that one can only guess at the cause of 
failure. Y ou do not even say whether the plants 
are dwarfs or standards. If they are in the 
latter form they would do well on your heavy 
soil, if the treatment was right, all, however, 
except Queen of Queens. I should not choose 
that one for a standard, as the flowers are so 
full of petals tnat it only opens satisfactorily 
in dry and warm weather.—J. C. C. 

1359.— Roses on arch.—1 fancy it is the smoked 
probably laden with sulphurous fumes, &c., combined with 
cold, foggy air from the water, that causes your plants to 
do badly. * If Dundee Rambler will not thrive, try Gloire 
de Dijon. Should this also fail, I fear you must give up 
Roses for such a position. Irish Ivy and Lonicera reticu¬ 
lata aurea are two very hardy and pretty climbers that 
can scarcely fail to do well.—P. U. 

- I cannot help thinking there is a confu¬ 
sion of names here. If Dundee Rambler is not 
hardy in your case it is very clear that no Rose 
will prove so. I cannot help thinking, how¬ 
ever, but what you have one of the multiflora 
Roses, which, although hardy in a way, start 
into growth so early in the spring that their 
first shoots are frequently cut off by frost. 
Try a Gloire de Dijon Rose on one side of 
your arch imd a Clematis Jackm&ni on the 
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other. If this selection does not suit you may 
try Honeysuckles, or do as I lately suggested in 
Gardening for a similar case—form a bower of 
Apple-trees over the arch.—J. C. C. 

134S.— Colours of Roses. —It would be 
somewhat difficult to describe 41 Highlander's ” 
Roses sufficiently clear for him to be certain 
about them. If he would like to post me a 
flower of each, I will return the names of them 
to him direct. Put a number to the Rose sent 
me and a corresponding one to the plant it was 
cut from. This will be a simple way, and not 
lead to any confusion as to which is which. 
“Climbing ’ Forestier probably meaua Celine 
Forestier, but this kind is not of slow growth. 
As “ Highlander ” has no flower upon this 
variety, let him send a portion of the growth, 
and I will then say if it is really C. Forestier or 
not. Send to A. Piper, Uckfield, Sussex.— I 
P. U. 

- La France is a moderate grower, and 

suitable for bedding. Its flowers are pale pink, 
with a shade darker in the centre. The leaves 
are somewhat shiny. Dr. Andry is one of the 
best of the old Red Roses. The growth is 
vigorous and spreading, and the colour of the 
flowers a rather dark red, but bright. A. K. 
Williams has flowers with a peculiar shade of 
red, which changes to a darker colour as the 
blooms get older. The growth is only mode¬ 


rate at its best, and sometimes very indifferent. 
Prince Camille de Rohan is one of the best of 
the dark Roses. It is faitly vigorous, the colour 
of the flowers being velvety-crimson. HomAre 
belongs to the Tea-scented class, and, for them, 
has a vigorous growth with shiny leaves. The 
colour of the flowers is light-rose, with a much 
lighter centre. This is not always a satisfactory 
Rose. Climbing Forestier: This is a good 
climbing Rose, and should do fairly well on a 
west wall. Give the roots some manure, and 
see that the border is not dry. When pruning 
cut away the weak growth and leave the strong 
ones two-thirds their length.--J. C. C. 

1337.— Roses on chalky soil.—I have found that 
the following nix Hybrid Perpetual* and six Teas do well 
on a chalky eoli ; but you muat afford them nouriehment 
of a close and cool nature, or they will not stand a hot, dry 
summer very wellH. P.’s : La France, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Duke of Edinburgh, Annie Wood. Comtesae de 
Serenyi, and Bedford Belle. Tea seen ted : Marie Van 
Houtte, Innocente Pirola, Rubens, Mine. Lamb&rd, Jean 
Ducher, and Franci&ca Kruger.—P. U. 

1350.—Roses.—It is customary to plant 
dwarf Roses deep enough to cover the junction 
of stock and Rose, with the view of having the 
Roses ultimately on their own roots or partly 
so. Still, I think it is possible to bury the 
Brier-stock too deep, os it will not bear deep 
planting so well as the Manetti-stock does. I 
don’t think ‘ 1 P. U. ’' advocated any pruning at this 
season, beyond a little shortening back with the 
view of obtaining a better autumn bloom; at 
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least, that is how I read his remarks. Later 
on in the autumn, in windy districts, it is a 
ood plan to reduce the heads considerably; 
ut even then the finishing touches are given in 
spring.—E. H. 

- I certainly would not bury a Brier- 

stock 3 inches deep at the time of planting if 
I could avoid it, but in your case it is not 
likely to do harm, as the plants, as I understand 
you, are already established. If that is so, the 
roots will come to the surface for the manure 
you put on the bed, and will be benefited 
thereby. I know’ from observation that estab¬ 
lished plants are greatly benefited by rich 
surface-dressings, and in practice I find that the 
material obtained from the rotted refuse of the 
garden is better than manure. Repeated dress¬ 
ings of manure make the ground sour if its 
nature is at all heavy, and will retain more 
moisture in the winter than is good for the 
Roses. Old-established Climbing Roses that have 
exhausted the soil in which they aro growing 
will derive more benefit from a top-dressing of 
rotted garden refuse than they will from an 
application of manure. The effect of the former 
is more lasting, although not so speedy in its 
results.—J. C. C. 

- In reply to “ F. B. S.’s*’ first query, it 

is very essential that all dwarf Roses be planted 
low in the ground, whether upon the Brier or 


any other Btock. This protects the base of the 
Rose, and encourages a healthy junction of 
Rose and stock, as well as the formation of own 
roots. As regards the liability of getting the 
soil rather high from manuring and hoeing, no 
fear need be felt upon this matter. The latter 
part of “F. B. S.’s’’note relates to pruning, 
and if he refers to the query (1174) that my 
reply was an answer to, he will see that it re¬ 
lated to Climbing Roses only, and summer- 
pruning of these is certainly a great help to¬ 
wards getting stronger and better matured 
growth for blooming next season.—P. U. 

1346.— Marechal Niel Rose —As soon as 
your plant of this variety had flowered, you 
should have removed the bulk of the growth 
that bore blossoms ; this would have induced 
stronger shoots. The side growths of a few 
inches long are not of much value, as they very 
seldom flower. I should remove such grow th now 
and grow on the lower shoots as rapidly anti 
strongly as possible. Repot at once as your 
plant is evidently backward. I would grow it 
on until late in September, then gradually ripen 
and not re-start it until late in February. Do not 
prune, with the exception of removing the soft 
and unripened tips of the long shoots, and cut¬ 
ting away any weakly side growths.—P. U. 

- If the size of the pot the plant now occu¬ 
pies had been mentioned I could have given you 
more definite information. There is not much 


doubt, however, that your plant will be bene 
fited by having more root-room, and that at 
once. It is too late in the year now to adopt 
the cutting-down plan with your plant, so you 
had better select three or four (not more) of the 
strongest shoots near the base anil remove all 
the rest. The shoots loft should be trainod 
1 foot from the glass and allowed to flower 
without any more pruning.—J. C. C. 

Climbing: Niphetos has fully justified all that wu 
said in its praise when first it was sent out. It is sure to 
be very largely cultivated by those who supply the market 
with cut Roses, as it is of such a pure-white that the 
blooms are always valuahle, even in the season when so 
called White Roses are plentiful out-of-doors.—A. 

Tea Roses. — I have been reading the list of 
Tea Roses given by “A. H. ” in Gardening, 
J uly i) (page ’252), and I quite agree with all he 
says as to their hardiness. I live in a very 
bleak part of Wiltshire, but I can grow Tea 
Roses (including Marechal Niel) far better than 
some of my friends who live in more sheltered 
but damper districts. I am sure that many 
could grow these lovely things who are on dry 
soils ; it seems to me that dryness with as much 
sun jw our delightful (!) climate gives us, is the 
grand secret of growing Teas. They do not 
seem to mind wind. The lovely Austrian and 
Persian Briers and others of that Bort seem to 
enjoy the same conditions, as mine flourish ex¬ 
ceedingly. “A. H. ” has omitted to mention 
one very lovely old-fashioned Noisette, “Duchess 
of Mecklenberg,” which I had been trying in 
vain to get for twenty years, remembering it in 
a pretty old-fashioned garden in Surrey. Last 
year seeing its name in Mr. Turner's catalogue 1 
sent for it, and am delighted with its long lemon 
buds; the flower when opened poor, but the 
buds most lovely. I see “ A. H.” includes 
Noisettes, so I mention this.—S. E. C. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE “ D’ARCY SPICE.” 

Really good late Apples are scarce. A few 
there are that will give good returns for the 
trouble taken with tnem, but what is wanted 
are varieties possessing a good constitution—that 
is to to say, sufficiently robust to succeed under 
a variety of circumstances, and, in addition, 
sure bearers, while the fruit is of attractive 
appearance and, above all things, good to eat 
when ripe. All these good qualities would 
appear to be combined in the D’Arcy Spice, yet 
the cultivation of this very old variety is prin¬ 
cipally confined to the south-eastern counties, 
ihe neighbourhood of Colchester being, so to 
speak, its head quarters. Very early in the 
present century it was known and described iu 
McIntosh’s “ Practical Gardener ” as the Spice 
Apple. The fruit was said to be “middle- 
sized, angular, yellow ; flesh firm and sugary, 
in eating from January to March. Tree middle- 
sized, great bearer.” In later years the variety 
was designated the D’Arcy Spice, anil was so 
called owing to its being much grown in the 
vicinity of Tolleshunt D’Arcy, near Colchester. 
Subsequently, or about forty years ago, it was 
distributed by an Essex nurseryman under the 
name of Baddow Pippin, and later still it was 
further dignified by the name of Spring Ribston. 
The latter is not inappropriate, and will very 
probably be retained in some districts. For 
instance, at the Bath bulb shows I have seen 
very fine dishes of the D’Arcy Spice exhibited 
under the name of Spring Ribston, and 
these much resembled and fully equalled 
in size the majority of the best samples 
of the Ribston Pippin seen earlier in 
the Beason. The great value of the variety 
lies in the fact that it is amenable to orchard 
as well as garden culture, standards producing 
heavy crops of excellent fruit, which is suffici¬ 
ently attractive in appearance to sell well. 
The woodcut accompanying these remarks 
faithfully represents a fruit gathered from 
orchard tree", and, it is almost needless to add, 
finer samples can be had from highly cultivated 
garden trees. The fruit bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Ribston Pippin, is richly and 
spicily flavoured, and keeps very much later 
than that well-known Apple, being in season from 
December to May. Such a very serviceable 
variety ought not to be confined to Essex and 
thereabouts, but should be given a good trial 
wherever Apples are grown and appreciated, anil 
I have no doubt would be found invaluable to 
both private and market growers. M. H. 

* Original from 
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PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 


The Raspberry in a wild state can be found 
throughout Europe and in other parts of the 
world. The natural habitats are woods and 
thickets, bushy and uncultivated recesses, rough- 
edged country lanes where damp and somewhat 
shady, but not such as are exposed to the drip of 
rain. Mr. Leo Grindon states that exposure to 
the meridian sun is distasteful to it. One of the 
oldest varieties of the Raspberry is the Red 
Antwerp, and one that many gardeners still grow 
largely. Probably all our summer-bearing red 
Raspberries have been derived from it, but some 
of the newer red ones are Carter’s Prolific, Fastolf, 
Hornet, and Prince of Wales. Of yellow or white 
varieties Magnum Bonum is one of the newest. 
The yellow Antwerp is still considered a good 
sterling variety. In selecting the site of a planta¬ 
tion for Raspberries shelter from wind is im¬ 
portant. A belt of trees on the north and 
east is decidedly advantageous as affording 
protection. The foliage of the Raspberry 
is naturally somewhat fragile, and I have 
known a day’s strong wind play sad havoc with 
a plantation. A soil too cold and retentive of 
moisture should be avoided, and in lifting old 
stools from such a one the vast mass of matted 
roots will indicate that without good drainage 
health must be impossible; the clump decays 
below and disease follows. And yet as it is the 
habit of the plant to throw up many suckers, it 
is obvious there must be sufficient moisture to 
develop healthy bearing wood and promote the 
maturation of the crop. Few plants indeed 
show such immediate effects of watering in 
fruiting time ; hence the soil should be at first 
rich and light, if possible—at any rate, such as 
moisture will not stagnate in. The tendency of 
the plant to throw out its roots laterally in all 
directions in search of sustenance has to be con¬ 
sidered. These roots are something of a 
nuisance, in so far as they send up colonies of 
suckers in the middle of walks and other in¬ 
convenient places where they are not wanted ; 
yet they are valuable, as affording plants 
for new plantations. A most productive 
plantation of the Red Antwerp Raspberry 
is cultivated in this manner. The rows 
are 4 feet apart, the plants 3 feet apart in the 
rows, and the ground between the towb and 
plants is never disturbed, except to keep it clean 
from weeds and the surface open. In October a 
trench 1 foot wide and 1£ feet in depth is made 
from end to end beween each pair of rows, and 
a good dressing of rotten manure laid in and 
well trodden down. Cow-manure is said to be 
the best for the purpose where it can be pro¬ 
cured. Three, four, or five canes are left to 
each stool at thinning time, not shortened, but 
tied over to meet the tops of the next, each pair 
of stools thus forming a kind of arch, whereby 
not only is staking saved, but the lower buds 
are brought to point upwards, so that they push, 
and the fruitfulness of each cane is increased 
qute a third part. It is also found that the 
i. uit is more easily gathered. Watering in dry 
weather, both before and during the fruiting 
time is necessary. In this way a plantation of 
Raspberries will continue fruitful for a longer 
time than iB generally supposed. Plant in 
Octob< r, as early in the month as possible, in 
light, rich, and well-drained ground, spreading 
the roots out and just covering them, and then 
i r ood the surface down somewhat firmly. Some 
adopt the practice of mulching the roots with 
manure as soon as planting is done. This must 
be of decided advantage to the plants. D. 


- Immense quantities op this fruit ai 

grown on large fruit farms, where the cultui 
j « different from that practised in gardens. J 
Kent alone there are thousands of acres und( 
cultivation. Raspberries are often plants 
alter Potatoes or Cabbages, the ground f< 
which has been heavily manured. Deep cult 
vition is specially necessary with this frui 
1 'lanting is done in November, as soon as tt 
ground has subsided and the canes procuret 
The rows are usually 6 feet apart, and the cam 
put in singly or in pairs at 1 foot apart, bein 
pruned back to 2 feet in length. The lower tl 
cane is cut the stronger it breaks. In man 
gardens the canes are left too long, and ai 
poor for a time, breaking badly up the ste: 
till the new canes take their place, aB eac 
new cane when cut back hard throws up t« 
or three shoots from the base of the plan 
These are sufficient till the roots have g< 
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sufficiently strong to bear four or five canes for 
fruiting, which number I consider ample. Many 
Raspberry plantations are often prematurely 
exhausted by leaving the old canes after the 
fruits are gathered. In large market gardens 
the old fruiting-canes are removed as soon as the 
fruit is gathered, and thus the new growths are 
strengthened and thoroughly matured for the 
next season’s crop. Very little training or 
pruning is attempted, as the early cutting away 
of the old fruiting-canes does not leave much 
pruning, the shoots not required for canes being 
cut off with the hoe in a young state. Various 
ways of 

Supporting the canes are resorted to. Some 


good growers arch their canes over by tying 
four together at the top, two from each aide. 
This answers, and they fruit freely up the 
stems, but I do not think that in wet seasons 
the canes have such free exposure to the air as 
when the old system is adopted of tying three 
or four strong canes in an upright position, or of 
tying to a stake, as in private gardens. In large 
plantations stakes or wires are not used, and 
here we may get useful information, as the large 
grower does not go to the expense of staking or 
tying, as the fruiting-canes are cut from 2 feet 
to 3 feet long, and, being strong, are able to 
support themselves. If left long, a few 
canes are tied together at the top. We 
gain little by leaving a long cane that bends 
down by its weight of fruit and shades the 
bottom part. Growers also do not allow their 
plantations to remain so long in one place, as in 
private gardens. No digging of any kind should 
bo attempted, only keeping clean with the hoe 
and free of weeds. I find it best to manure 
heavily twice a year—viz , in the autumn and 
early Bpring. Especially is this necessary on 
light gravelly soils. I have seen excellent fruits 
produced under the shade of trees, but I do not 
advise planting in this way, preferring to have 
an early and late lot—the early ones on an open 

{ >iece of ground thoroughly exposed, and the 
atest under a wall on a north border. This 
prolongs the supply until the autumn-bearing 
kinds come in. Raspberries should be planted 
in trenches and on well-manured ground. For 
preserving, Semper Fidel is is one of the best 
varieties. It makes a splendid jam of a bright 
colour and is a great and continuous cropper, 
not so early as some. Superlative is a first- 
class dessert fruit, and a heavy cropper. 
Though of recent introduction, it is not widely 
known. I find it the best we have on our light 
soils, as itbears freely when very young, and stands 
wet better than some kinds, its fruit being borne 
on long stout footstalks, so that it soon dries 
after rains and the canes support themselves. 
The old Northumberland Fillbasket is also an 
abundant bearer, but it does not yield a long 
succession of fruit like Superlative. Hornet 
and Baumforth’s Seedling, the latter being an 
improved Northumberland Fillbasket, are also 
good. Fastolf and Carter’s Prolific are also 
good kinds, being vigorous growers with large, 
red well-flavoured fruits. Of white kinds, 
Yellow Antwerp and Magnum Bonum are good, 
the last-named bearing large fruits of a sweet 
and pleasant flavour. Of autumn kinds more 
should be grown, and although they do not 
possess the sweet flavour of summer fruits, they 
are very useful in a variety of ways for cooking. 
These require to be pruned hard in the spring, 
as they bear their fruit on the summer shoots ; 
they should also get abundance of feeding and 
moisture in dry weather to perfect the shoots ; 
they then fruit freely till cut down by frosts. 
The 

Best autumn fruiters are Belle de Fontenay 
(yellow), Four Seasons, or large Monthly, and 
October (red and yellow). The first-named is 
an excellent kind, and where only a few are 
grown can be relied upon. The autumn-fruiting 
kinds require good cultivation to secure large 
fruits, and as their fruiting season is a short one 
they should get well thinned and free exposure 
to sun and light. In private gardens I would 
advise more room between the rows than is 
often given, as in wet seasons much of the fruit 
is spoiled. Much depends upon the length the 
canes are grown. If pruned to 3 feet, 6 feet 
between the rows is sufficient, but if double 
that height, then 9 feet to 12 feet should be 
allowed. In gardens where this fruit does not 
uo well much can be done to assist it by 
bringing in fresh loam, and this is often required 
to mix with poor light soils. G. W. 


OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

The length of time Strawberry-plants can be 
profitably left on the ground varies considerably, 
according to the nature of the soil and the 
method of culture adopted. Very seldom does 
it pay to fruit them more than four times, three 
crops being perhaps nearer the average. The 
proper course, therefore, is to clear off old plants 
no longer capable of producing heavy crops of 
superior fruit, a proportionate number of young 

S lants being put out every season, beds of 
ifferent ages being therefore always on the 
place. These newly-cleared beds are capital 
sites for Winter Broccoli, no digging being re¬ 
sorted to. Plants to be preserved for cropping 
next season ought, as soon as possible, to be 
cleared of all old leaves, runners, and rubbish, 
but it is very unwise to adopt the barbarous 
practice of cutting them cleanly over. Leave 
sufficient of the more decayed mulching material 
on the ground to prevent loss of moisture and 
cracking of the soil, and the plants, thus favoured 
at the roots, will form strong crowns and bear 
well next season. If a considerable number of 
the runners are preserved and dibbled out about 
5 inches apart each way in nursery beds and 
kept watered till well established, a capital lot 
of strong plants will be available for either pot¬ 
ting up or permanent planting next spring. Any 
old plants in the open that were previously 
fruited in pots, require to be kept well supplied 
with moisture at the roots, as if the old balls of 
soil and roots once become very dry, very poor 
progress will be made. Well looked after they 
will produce exceptionally heavy crops during 
the season following upon planting, but are 
rarely worth retaining afterwards. I. 


1341. — Packing fruit. — Probably the 
reason of your failure may be that you send the 
fruit too ripe. Peaches especially, if dead ripe 
when Bent on a long journey, are nearly sure to 
be damaged. For Tong journeys Peaches should 
be gathered as soon as they change colour round 
the stalk, and this will lie at least a couple or 
three days before they are fit for use. This will 
give ample time to get them to their journey’s 
end, if carefully packed. Pack in shallow boxes 
that will hold one layer of fruit. Make a soft 
bed in the bottom of the box, reaching up the 
sides, with paper shavings, or soft dry Moss that 
has been well beaten to remove dust, &c., will do. 
The beating will at the same time soften the 
Moss and make it more elastic. On the Moss 
place a sheet of wadding. Wrap each Peach in 
tissue-paper, and place a band of wadding round 
each fruit to take off the pressure where the 
Peaches touch each other. Pack close together 
so that the fruits cannot move, and fill in the 
interstices with pieces of wadding. Lay a sheet 
of wadding on the top, and fill up the box with 
paper shavings or soft, dry Moss. Fasten the lid 
down with a couple of screws. Tie down firmly 
with strong string, and label “ choice fruit— 
with care.”—E. H. 


1351.— Fixing propagator on hot- 
water pipes. —If your Loughborough boiler 
is built m the wall, as is most probable, the 
corner where the back of the boiler projects 
through the wall is the right place for the propa¬ 
gator. Brick in a square or oblong space of any 
convenient size, say 3 feet square, or 4 feet by 3 
feet, enclosing the pipes and back of boiler, and 
extending about 15 inches above the top of the 
upper or flow pipe. At six inches above the 
pipe you must build in three or four lengths of 
bar iron, on which is to be laid a sheet of gal¬ 
vanized corrugated iron; slates will do, but the 
iron is better. On this put down 3 inches or 4 
inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre (which must be kept 
moist), and in this plunge your pots or pans of 
seedlings. Lay a few sheets of glass over, to 
confine the heat and moisture, or you may 
construct a kind of simple frame, with either a 
sloping or span-roof, to act as a cover to the 
propagator.—B. C. R. 


Drawings for " Gardening.” — Renden will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flown and good fruits and ve ge tables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the beat manner, and will appear in due course in 
Ounrim TuiusraAvn. 
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HOUSB ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY IN VAKE. 
This illustration shows the effect that may be 
produced by loosely massing the flowers of the 
Lily of the Valley in a simple glass. The lieautv 
of the flowers is at once seen, and the advan¬ 
tages of avoiding the close packing so often 
practised are obvious. 


the flowers unfold ; then they will last several 
days in fresh condition. They are remarkably 
useful, while the blending and harmony 
of colour are most pleasing. The great 
advances made during the past few years in 
The Sweet Pea family provide us with 
most excellent material for various floral 
arrangements. The soft and varied colours 


Scabious in groat choice of colour for cutting. I 
consider the tall-growing sorts are the best, the 
flower-trusses being produced upon stouter and 
rather longer foot-stalks. The Double Ground¬ 
sels (Senecio var.) produce their flowers very 
profusely and are quite distinct and pretty. 
The Canary Creeper (Tropreoluin canariense) 
can be used effectively in long sprays, or the 


ANNUALS FOR VASES. 

Till'RE Are many annuals which are of especial 
sendee in a cut state for vases. These are now 
in most instances in full beauty, and their use 
will save other and choicer things frequently 
when these latter have been rather severely run 
upon, Rosea will, for instance, have been cut 
pretty freely, and probably with somewhat long 
steins ; this if carried too far, will denude the 
plants considerably of foliage. Nemophila 
lusignis is a beautiful 

annual for decoratiou, _ 

being particularly pleas¬ 
ing when arranged with 
the White Water Lily 
and Grasses. The 
Coreopsis in variety is 
also very useful ; these 
two are exceedingly 
pretty when grouped 
by themselves or with 
Ornamental Grasses 
added. With the larger 
Grasses it is a very good 
and easy mode of 
arrangement to first 
place sufficient of them 
in a vase and then 
tnrust in here and there 
such light flowers with 
slender footstalks as 
some of the Coreopsis 
possess. Layia elegans, 
somewhat similar to the 
Coreopsis, is another 
beautiful annual, and 
one that lasts a long 
time in good condition 
— fully a week when the 
flowers are cut while 
still young. Asperula 
azurea setosa is a very 
pretty species of Wooo- 
ruff, not showy, it is 
true, but none the less 
welcome on that ac¬ 
count. Arranged with 
other suitable flowers 
like the foregoing, it is 
very light and effective. 

Alonsoa Warscewioi 
com pacta, with flowers 
not unlike those of a 
Chorozema in appeal* 
ance, is another useful 
annual for cutting The 
Rhodanthe in variety 
is another instance 
This, although a tender 
aunual, may be raised 
and flowered upon a 
warm border, being 
serviceable while in a 

fresh state, also later on, when dried, as Ever¬ 
lastings. Bartonia aurea has elegant foliage as 
Well aa beautiful flosvers, which last fresh a long 
time; it would look pretty when used with 
Nemophila. The Cornflowers are well known, 
being grown in quantity for trade purposes, but 
toey are equally useful in one’s own garden, last¬ 
ing so long in a fresh condition, being also obtain¬ 
able in a cut state with a good length of foot¬ 
stalks. The White Spiral Candytuft is very pure 
in colour, being excellent for arranging with 
flowers which afford a contrast; it can lie cut 
freely, being of dwarf, branching habit. The 
varieties of Chrysanthemum tricolor (both single 
and double) are very effective, and, although 
they look rather heavy upon the plants, the 
individual flowers are exceedingly pretty. A 
little later on (if not already in flower) there 
will lie the varieties of Indian Pinks, some of 
the single forms of which are both distinct and 
handsome. Of larger flowers there are the 
numerous colours of the Shirley Poppies. These, 
when used in a cut state^shoufd be takeif just as 
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of many kinds are pleasing and effective ; many single flowers, if desired, in small vases. The 
of these also being self-coloured are even more (lower-spikes of the Scarlet Runner and other 
useful. There is, I think, an excellent future 
for these improved forms. They look well when 
arranged with some of their own characteristic 
foliage, while one kind only may l>e used most 
effectively, but the pure white will often be an 
assistance when variety is needed. That they 
last for such a length of time in flower when 
well cared for, further enhances their utility ; 
this time may be prolonged by successional sow- 
ings Another capital class of annual is the 
Sweet Sultan, the yellow form of which is most 
grown, but the white and purple kinds are also 



spil 

coloured Beans are not at all to be despised ; 
these will often puzzle one at first sj^ht, being 
decidedly handsome. Asters and Zinnias hardly 
require any recommendation ; nor do the 
varieties of Phlox Drummondi; they are al 1 
useful in their season. Stocks, although so 
much admired upon the plants, are not so suit¬ 
able for cutting; they quickly turn the water 
most obnoxious, while the perfume from the 
varieties of Marigolds does not recommend them 
to favourable notice. With such a wealth of 
annuals from which to relect there need not be 
any difficulty in filling 
the vases for any pur¬ 
pose during the most 
favourable mouths of 


the year. 


R. 


Illi stkatri) from a photograph sent by Mis 


[naglars. Eoprsved fer Oakdexixu 
i .MaM (taisiord. The Grove, Dunboyne, (Jo. Meath. 


teyshouldbe taken] just 
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very useful, and all of them may be used in 
combination. The flowers can be taken with a 
good length of stem ; this being erect and not 
readily disposed to droop makes them all the 
better for arranging. Campanula Loreyi is a 
beautiful free-flowering annual variety, with 
various shades of colour between a blue anti 
white. This is a very light and elegant plant 
in its growth, looking as well when growing 
among ornamental Grasses as it does when 
used with them in a cut state. The Tassel 
Flower (Cocalia coccinea) is both singular and 
pretty, being well suited also for using with 
light Grasses. Gypsophila elegans and its roBe- 
coloured variety are useful in many ways, 
assisting much in producing a light appearance, 
being a great help also when flowers of a formal 
character are employed. The large-flowered or 
spotted forms of Mimulus are very showy and 
effective, but look far best when kept quite by 
themselves ; they are easily grown from seed 
and flowered the same year, although termed 
perennials. There will soon be the Sweet 


FLOWERS FOR 
VASES. 

Roses will, of course, 
now form important 
features in floral ar¬ 
rangements, and most 
justly so. They there¬ 
fore need no recom¬ 
mendation further 
than they have re¬ 
ceived of late. There 
are, however, many 
splendid things among 
the herbaceous plants 
now in season. Pro¬ 
minent among these 
are the Delphiniums, 
which are now to be 
had in such infinite 
variety of colour, from 
the very palest to the 
deepest blue imagin¬ 
able ; some with many 
rich variations and 
shadings, others with 
distinct white eyes. 
It may be urged against 
these fine hardy plants 
that the flowers ao not 
l&it when cut, but if 
the spikes are cut and 
used with a fair amount 
of stein and placed in 
deep vases with plenty 
of water this may be 
partially overcome. In 
this manner some of 
the buds, if not all, 
will also expand. For 
my own part I prefer 
to cut the spikes below 
the lateral ones unless 
the central one is ex¬ 
ceptionally strong. The 
leaves, however, should 
be removed, for they 
soon fade. To arrange with the Delphiniums 
there are several good things, such, for instance, 
as Spiraea Aruncus and 8. aatilboides. There 
are also Thalictrum aquilegifolium, a 
handsome border plant with long spikes 
of creamy-white flowers, the Common W hite 
Garden Lily (L. candidum), and L. colchi- 
cum, with its pure citron - yellow flowers. 
Other good things consist of the Day Lily 
(Hernerocallis flava) and Campanula persicifolia 
alba. All of these colours will associate well 
with the various shades of Delphiniums. The 
hardy Ferns of the larger kinds will supply a 
good variety of foliage material from now on¬ 
wards for these kinds of arrangements of con¬ 
siderable size. In using the foregoing Lilies 
(and others which happen to be in season) by 
themselves, a free use should be made of the 
stronger-growing Grasses and Sedges, such as 
the hardy Panicums, the varieties of Elymus, 
and those of the Arundo family, with Gymno- 
thrix latifolia and Eulalia japonica. These 
Lilies, arranged is| ja. free manner, are fine objects 
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materially assists in the perfect drainage of the 


for fireplaces, for sideboards, and entrance halls ; 
one kind alone suffice to make a good effect; but 
if variety is preferable, two colours which do 
not clash with each other could be used ; three 
would be too many. The great mistake made 

in the arrangement of these and other liliaceous Repeatedly are queries appearing as to what 
flowers is that of cutting away too much of the to grow in an unheated greenhouse. Auriculas 

stem, thus destroying both character and are my weak point for various reasons. I began 

beauty. I saw such an instance only recently growing several years ago in smoky Manchester 
in which Iris flowers were being thrust into a without any previous knowledge, and have 
bunch of totally unfit foliage, the flowers them- successfully reared some hundreds. I would 
selves being carefully deprived of their stems, so advise any amateur who has a light, well venti- 
as to fit down close upon the said foliage, lated house, which will keep out the soot, to 
Nothing could possibly have been in worse taste. B0W his own seed in a stiffish soil, with little 

I thought these ways had been by this time sa nd; don’t overcrowd the seedlings when __ 

abolished, but regret to see that such is not the pricked out, and pot in 3£ inch for the first year balls are in a 
case in every instance. C. of blooming. He will then get plants which he an d 

- cannot kill by over-watering, if well drained 

NOTES ON EARWIGS. they will be with him always, never sick nor sorry, a 

-r lf . , ,. . . ... and always the first to show their heads of bloom _ 

Having myself had bitter experience of the inthe r ^ g> I had two-year-old plants last spring k® st ™™P° 8t ( 
plague of earwigs, I deeply sympathise with witha ^ cor * of “ pips ” on one head, the largest leaf-mould. . 
your correspondents who ask, through your 2 inches across. For variety of colour and bar- 
columns, for a remedy for the havoc made by “ of <*i our iug 1 have seen no flower that 
these vexatious pests, bounding on my own ^ them s * me plant8 certainly fail to 
experience, I consider the remedies proposed by * ^ fi rst season. 1)0 not then throw them 

some of vour correspondents are not worth even or , t thom in the f ropfc g^den to be 

the trouble of a trial; they are slow, uncertain, fi £ d & g 00 <Uookin£ plant which 

and, m the majority of cases, impracticable, ghould have flowered last spring, but did nit, and 
since very few possess the Reed traps recom- rewarde d last year by its pure green-edged 
mended or have any means for obtaining them. fl ^ mark / d bafc with one , or two de- 

For the benefit and information of those of your formed ’ ip8 . X have jnst divided it. and now 
readers who may be interested in this matter I } M y object however* in writing 

shall, shortly as possible, explain the successful ^courage the growth of a very 

method which I myself adopted, and which I am , , e&fly-kiltod flower for. , 

riad to say has borne sucli beneficial results. MBroWth. It i c.'.mpa i in size, and 1 shlft mto 

When I entered into possession of the garden j ■; hf)t Wc ? ather can u any shady 

which I at present occupy it was farmed-out and mo ist place of the greenhouse to make room 
agricultural ground, and was literally swarm- for thft ^ lant8 of ° or e ambling habit. I cult to raise _ 
mg with earwigs, so much so that during k practice of keeping seventy or eighty like the latter the young plants 

the first year 1 trapped certainly not less ‘ ® in " > - • —■-* - An 

than 50,Ow to 60,000 a j im ? Ud to to 


INDOOR PLANTS 


soil, and also tends in no small degree to keep it 
as pure and wholesome as circumstances permit. 
Its value should, therefore, not be overlooked, 
not only with the Carnations, but with all pot* 
grown subjects that have to remain long in the 
same soil.__ " • 
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1_ k moist condition when repotted, 
ram the soil in firmly.—E. H. 

142.— Raising Streptocarpus from 

-Sow the seeds in heat in spring. The 
, is a mixture of sandy peat and 
Sift it fine, placing the rough on 
urau .. 8 «, and fill up with the sifted material, 
ss it dowiUevei, and scatter the seeds evenly 
and thinly over it. Cover with silver sand, or 
very sandv soil. Place in hot-bed, and cover 
the pot with a square of glass. Sprinkle with 
a fine-rosed pot When the soil gets dry, and as 
often as necessary afterwards. >Vhen the young 
plants appear tilt up the glass a little on one 
side, increasing the ventilation gradually until 
the plants will bear full exposure. Prick o t 
when large enough to handle into pans an inch 
or so apart, and place in single pots when some 
growth has been made. When large enough to 
shift into fi-inch pots, mix one-third of turfy 
loam with the peat and leaf-mould.—E. H. 

_ These prettv plants are not more ditfi- 

i from seed than Begonias, though 

^ __ .^ are very small, 

* Jureful attention during the early 
The seed is very minute, resembling so 
ie needle-points, and must therefore be 
ith great care on a very finely sifted 
-almost pure leaf-mould that has been 


much progress at first, but when pricked oft 
very rapidly, and soon make nice plants 
and begin to show the flower-buds. They form 

. .. ° .i • 4.1_f „ ftlswinin. Whlfh 
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proof place before the winter sets in. Ihese 
bulbs or tubers are said to be nearly or quite 
hardy, but it is better and safer to keep them 
safe from frost. In pots the Streptocarpus 
appears to thrive well in a mixture of about 
equal parts of light loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little peat, and plenty of sharp sand. The soil 
should be kept evenly and moderately moist, 
and light shade from strong sun should be 
afforded.—B. C. R. 

wi-"A gardener with suitable convenience 
could succeed with the plants if the seed were 
sown now ; but I am afraid an amateur would 
lose the young plants during the winter, as the 
spring is the proper time for sowing it. I here 
is then no difficulty whatever in getting the 
plants into flower during the summer. If you 
can command a temperature of 60 degs. you 
may sow early in February. Where there is 
only a greenhouse the beginning of April is soon 
enough. There is a tendency to over-pot these 
plants the first year. Those 5 inches in diameter 
are large enough for the strongest plants, and 
they must have liberal drainage. Peat and loam 
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in equal parts, with some sand added, form a suit¬ 
able compost for them ; but they are not very 
particular about the soil, so that it is of a 
medium character. The plants like a little 
shade during very hot weather, and moderate 
supplies of water. An ordinary greenhouse is 
warm enough for them during the winter. I 
am surprised that amateurs have not taken 
these plants in hand sooner, as there are many 
very beautiful varieties, and their cultivation is 
of the simplest kind.—J. C. C. 


STOVE PERIWINKLES. 

It is now a rare occurrence to see a well-grown 
specimen of the Stove Periwinkle. No doubt 
the reason is the prevalance of an idea that the 
tiowers of Vincas are not suitable for cutting. 
Such, however, is by no means the case, as I 
have proved conclusively to my own satisfaction. 
Indeed, I have found them most useful during 
the autumnal season when outside flowers 
become scarce. They are so distinct from any¬ 
thing else as to merit more recognition than they 


taken off after it has made two joints. Thus 
treated, a dwarf and compact plant will soon be 
obtained with many shoots upon it. Considering 
that Vincas grow as freely as Fuchsias in the 
early period of the year, they want a somewhat 
similar course of treatment in this respect. As 
the young plants fill their pots with roots they 
should be transferred to those of a size larger 
till they reach a (i-inch pot, which will be large 
enough to flower them in during the first season. 
The following spring the plants will require to 
be put into smaller pots and shifted on as growth 
progresses, still keeping them pinched. The 
omission of the pinching will result in a 
straggling plant, which will become unsightly 
before half the season is over. When required 
in flower at any particular period, about 
seven weeks should be allowed by the 
cessation of stopping the shoots. Water 
should be given freely all through the growing 
season, at no time allowing the plants to suffer 
for want of it, or the result will be that the 
leaves will turn yellow and the flowers drop 
prematurely. When growing Vincas for exhibi- 



A well-grown specimen of Vinca rosea. 


generally receive at the hands of many cultiva¬ 
tors of stove-flowering plants. A well-grown 
Vinca will flower for months together without 
intermission if proper attention is paid to its 
requirements. After doing good service on the 
plant, each flowering shoot can be turned to 
a further account when needed in a cut state. 
Thus treated, the plants will not take so much 
room during the winter season, when after a 
prolonged period of flowering they need a rest. 
The Stove Periwinkles are 

Easily cultivated in a moderate stove 
temperature, such as would suit Allamandas or 
Crotons. Like both of these well-known genera, 
the Vincas require all the sunlight possible to 
roduce short-jointed wood that will eventually 
ower well. At no period of their growth is it 
necessary to shade them at all. Cuttings from 
old stools should be struck in the spring when 
the young growth is sufficiently long for that 
purpose. They strike freely in a brisk heat not 
too heavily surcharged with moisture. After 
becoming established in small pots, they should 
be put near the glass and kept frequently 
pinched ; the point jsf’TBvery shoot »hould be 
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tion some years ago I well remember keeping a 
lant on the dry side, with the result that the 
owers were very small and dropped before 
their time. Finding out my error, 1 proceeded 
to water freely—every day, in fact—-knowing 
that my plant had plenty of rootB. The remit 
was soon apparent in finer tiowers of the size 
of a crown-piece. These lasted in good condi¬ 
tion for a longer time, each terminal having in 
many instances three open at once. Close at¬ 
tention when in full bloom is needed to remove 
all decaying flowers as soon as they become loose. 
If this is overlooked, the succeeding flowers will 
receive injury from the decay of the older ones. 
When the plants are in full flower every second 
watering may consist of liquid manure not too 
strong, or the leaves may fall off while green. 

As THE PLANTS CEASE TO FLOWER Water should 
be gradually withheld, but not so much as to 
cause the wood to shriveL The plants should 
be kept in the stove during their resting period ; 
removal to a cooler temperature would probably 
eadanger their existence, as it does that of many 
another stove plant at such times and under 
such treatment. Vincas may be sa e'y used for 


decoration when in full flower for the conserva¬ 
tory, if given the warmest spot, and watered 
with tepid water. They thrive well in a light 
soil, and should be potted firmly. Light fibrous 
loam, with well-decomposed leaf-soil and a little 
peat added for young plants, and the usual 
amount of silver sand, will suit them well. As 
the plants progress in size, some sticks will be 
needed to train them to as bushes. Sometimes 
I have seen them treated as climbing plants and 
trained on wire trellises ; this latter system is, 
however, unnecessary, as well as too formal in 
appearance. Insects are not partial to these 
Vincas ; the usual pest of the stove, mealy-bug, 
may trouble them somewhat ; so also will red- 
spider. The latter can easily be checked by 
a free use of the syringe, while for the 
former, the shortest way and the most effectual, 
too, is to throw the plants away and start with 
a clean stock. The astringent character of the 
foliage possibly prevents them in a great measure 
from becoming too great a prey to insect pests. 
There are three varieties in cultivation in our 
stoves of to-day. Vinca rosea (the rosv Vinca), 
the subject of the illustration, is of a most 
distinct colour. Vinca oculata, with white 
flowers and a bright rosy eye, is one of the 
freest growing, and under good cultivation will 
produce the finest flowers. Vinca alba is a 
white form, quite distinct, but, unlike many 
plants with white flowers, it is not quite of such 
a strong growth as the coloured kiuds. These 
Vincas can be raised from seed. If this mode 
of obtaining a stock is decided upon, the seed 
should be sown early in the spring, and good 
plants will thus be secured the first season. 

J. H. 


1360.— A Surrey garden. — My first 
lesson in gardening was obtained in a garden in 
Surrey with a soil very much like the one referred 
to in this inquiry, only that it had been some 
years under cultivation. The principle on 
which the gardener managed the soil was 
shallow cultivation, and surface-dressing in the 
place of digging in the manure. What I mean 
by shallow cultivation is that the ground was 
never dug more than one spit deep, as it had been 
proved that when the soil below that was broken 
up all crops suffered more from drought than 
when the lower stratum was left undisturbed. 
By surface-dressing I mean that the manure 
was never purposely buried more than 4 inches 
or 5 inches deep, and that only in limited 
quantities, as it was found that such crops as 
Peas and French Beans derived more benefit 
from having a layer of manure spread on the 
surface over the roots than they did from that 
buried in the ground. Very good crops of Straw¬ 
berries used to be obtained by giving the surface 
a thick mulch of half-rotten manure early in 
April. Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants 
were treated in the same way with the most 
satisfactory results. If you can increase the 
depth of good soil, or even clay, by all means 
do so, but you will find it rather an expensive 
business. With regard to the best trees to 
plant for shade you will find the Beech grow as 
fast as anything; the Lombardy Poplar and 
Sweet Chestnut are also suitable. In every case 
of tree planting keep the roots near the surface, 
and the soil over the roots well watered and 
mulched with manure for the first two years. 
You had better cut down the Holly-hedge 
again. If the Thorn-hedge is old you had 
better destroy it and plant young ones where 
it is wanted. With regard to Plums for the 
north wall you may select the Victoria and 
Rivers’ Early Prolific.—J. C. 0. 

- The Black Italian and Balsam Poplars 

are two of the most rapidly growing of all trees, 
and give a good shade, but they are hungry 
subjects, and will make the soil near them 
poorer than it was before. I should not bury 
the top-spit, for it will be years before the sub¬ 
soil that is brought to the top will be fit to grow 
anything in. Keep the good soil on the top, 
merely turning it over and manuring it, and dig 
plenty of good farmyard-manure into the second 
spit, also some clay, if obtainable, and in time 
you may bring some of it up. Plants do not, as 
a rule, do much good on very light soil. Goose¬ 
berries, Red and Black Currants, and (with 
plenty of manure) some Strawberries will be 
the most profitable fruits. The best thing 
for a north wall is the Morello Cherry.— 
BCR 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CROWDED PLANTING. 

The errors of close planting are more apparent 
in the kitchen garden than probably any¬ 
where else. It is generally in the smaller 
gardens where this mistaken economy is prac¬ 
tised to this greatest extent. That the system 
cannot be too strongly condemned we have 
almost daily proof, for where the various crops 
are so crowded together, the sun and air, which 
are so beneficial and desirable, cannot perform 
their allotted functions. The first error of this 
crowded planting is generally seen in the seed 
bed as regards those crops which have to be 
tr ansplanted elsewhere, such as Lettuce and the 
various Brassicas. In the majority of instances 
t le same amount of seed spread over three 
Mines the quantity of ground would produce 
plants which would defy the drought of 
hummer, and also the cold of winter. Where 
Lettuces are sown thickly the plants soon 
become crowded together, and instead of form¬ 
ing sturdy little plants, the main stem lengthens 
to such an extent, that the formation of hearts 
ii an impossibility, and the plants quickly run 
to seed. The results of recent winters should 
afford many useful lessons, especially as regards 
the various Brassicas, which will be planted 
during the next few weeks. The more widely 
disposed the plants are the better they will be 
able to successfully withstand frost and damp, 
for during a wet time this latter is almost as 
destructive as frost, and where the plants are 
crowded together, these often remain damp for 
d lys together. Take the Brussels Sprouts as an 
l.lustration. It is impossible for this to prove 
pr >fitable with close planting, for hardy as it is, 
damp is often answerable for more failures than 
frost, and the more sheltered the garden the 
greater is the precaution necessary to avoid 
planting too closely together. During a warm 
and wet autumn the plants keep on growing 
until very late in the season, and the closer 
together the plants are the more likely are 
they to draw up and fail to form solid 
sprouts. At this time the error is generally 
seen, and to guard against destruction from 
damp, those in charge resort to lopping off the 
aide leaves, so as to obviate the evil as much 
as possible, or else they soon become a decaying 
mass. With free exposure to the sun and air 
the stems, instead of drawing up to an inordinate 
length, grow steadily and well, aud the side 
leaves, instead of dying away, form a natural 
covering to the side sprouts. Planting any 
of the Winter Kale, Broccoli, or even Savoys 
or any of the dwarfer growing winter greens 
between rows of Potatoes is a system to guard 
against if possible, and I would sooner grow 
fjwer Potatoes or even have the rows closer 
together, so as to have separate ground 
than plant between the rows. That the 
practice of planting between rows of Potatoes 
cannot be obviated in all gardens I am 
well aware, especially with those of small 
size, but there are instances where this system 
is looked upon as a natural outcome of 
the routine of cropping. The plants when 
first set out are overshadowed by the Potato 
haulm; consequently they draw up weakly 
and are devoid of that stamina which is so 
essential to enable them to pass through a 
severe winter, and are also not nearly so pro¬ 
ductive as they should be. The rows of Celery 
are often arranged far too closely together, and 
here we may resort to double cropping with 
advantage, so as to economise the room where the 
rows are set out from 5 feet to 6 feet apart. 
According to my experience and observation, 
Lettuces never thrive better than when planted 
along the ridges, and as the autumn draws 
near the plants are effectually guarded against 
destruction from damp. Not only Lettuce, but 
such vegetables as French Beans, Turnips, or 
any dwarf quick growing crop may be planted 
with advantage, so that these may be off by the 
time the soil is required for earthing. The 
want of sufficient soil for earthing is often the 
cause of the destruction of Celery by frost. 
Turnips, again, also suffer from the evil of 
close cropping, especially in the case of those 
for winter use or storing. Not only are 
the rows arranged far too closely together, 
but the seed is sown much too thickly, and, 
besides the loss of time entailed through the 
process of thinning, ther^ulbs do notr form as 
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they should do. It must also be understood that 
the varieties which make their growth during 
the late summer and autumn months form much 
larger tops than those of summer growth, so 
the rows must be arranged accordingly. Each 
plant, as it were, must have sufficient space 
allowed in the operation of thinning, so as to 
have room for developing both the bottom and 
top growth. Among the various crops provided 
for winter and early spring use Parsley is one of 
the most prominent, but yet in many gardens it 
is ill-provided for, and there are more failures 
through the error of allowing the growth to 
become crowded during the earlier stages of 
growth than from any other cause. Allowing 
each plant room for free development, so that 
the growth may be enabled to become well 
matured, goes a long way towards ensuring 
satisfactory results. A. Y. A. 


BORECOLE OR KALE. 

Borecole, or Kale, as it is generally termed, is 
ranked among the most hardy green vegetables 
in cultivation. I am well aware that in many 
gardens of a small size, close, or rather what I 
may term double, cropping has to be resorted to, 
but considering that Borecole has to be depended 
upon largely during the winter and early spring 
months, it should never be hampered by other 
vegetables. Walled-in gardens again, and 
especially where these are overcrowded with 
fruit-trees, tend to cause a very soft growth, 
and vegetables of this description cannot be ex¬ 
pected to pass through the winter uninjured, 
like others which are more exposed. Too early 
sowing must be avoided, for very often when 
the time arrives for planting the ground may 
not be ready ; consequently, the plants are 
allowed to remain in the seed-bed longer than 
is good for them. True, the plants might pre¬ 
viously have been pricked out, and the check 
so received would keep them from getting too 
forward ; but such work as pricking out Borecole 
is not generally adopted, ntor is it necessary 
where thin sowing and timely planting out are 
adopted. Where the 

Planting out between rows of Potatoes is 
practised, the rows should not be less than 
40 inches apart, or even 4 feet in the case of strong 
growers. The seed-beds again are also often too 
much crowded up, and instead of selecting an 
open spot, a position close up against walls is 
more often than not the site chosen. Broad¬ 
cast sowing is another evil to be avoided, as 
unless the seed is spread over a large expanse of 
ground, the plants will surely become over¬ 
crowded. Sowing in drills should be the course 
adopted, aud the seeds sown thinly in rows 
15 inches or 18 inches apart. The seedlings will 
then have free exposure from the first, and will 
form sturdy plants when the time arrives for 
planting. When the plants are ready for planting 
out they should be put out withoutdelay. During 
a dry time the best course is to dip the roots in 
what is termed a “puddle,” this wonderfully 
preserving them against drought. The distance 
apart of the rows must have due consideration, 
as the plants will grow a deal stronger on some 
soils than others. A space of 30 inches apart 
both between the plants and between the rows 
is not any too much on strong soils. The ground 
must also be in fairly good heart, but if the 
ground had previously been well manured, it 
will not be necessary for the Kale, a dressing of 
either lime or soot being sufficient. With the 
exception of a watering to start the plants into 
growth, it is rarely water is afterwards neces¬ 
sary, unless in an exceptionally dry time. None 
of the 

Artificial manures should be applied to 
Kale, as they cause a too soft growth. It must 
not be inferred that I favour planting out on 
poor land without previously manuring, as it 
is absolutely necessary to manure that of 
a sandy or gravelly nature to cause 
profitable growth. The Green Curled is 
the earliest, and if the heads are cut 
during the winter the stems will soon branch 
out into side sprouts. Cottagers Kale and 
also the newer Read’s Improved Hearting 
follow. This latter is a capital introduction, 
and well worthy of extended culture. Asparagus 
Kale is another excellent hardy variety, and 
very prolific in forming sprouts ; I find this 
variety exceptionally hardy, the past winter 
| not having harmed it in the least. I have not 


had a single variety mentioned above injured 
in the least, and have not missed a day in 
gathering throughout the winter from one 
variety or another. 

Variegated Kales. —These are both orna¬ 
mental and useful, although they do not throw 
out sidesprouts so abundantly as the green-leaved 
varieties, neither do they grow so strongly. A 
rather poor soil is necessary in order to bring 
out their high colouring, as when grown in a 
strong soil this is not so pronounced. In many 
gardens the variegated Kale is used for winter 
decoration, the colours at this time showing 
up well. When used for this purpose it is neces¬ 
sary to plant them down deeply in the early 
autumn so as to bring the heads nearer the sur¬ 
face. There are some excellent highly coloured 
strains cropping up, and in course of time they 
will no doubt form an excellent feature for out¬ 
door winter decoration. A few words of caution 
are necessary against the practice of leaving the 
old stems on the ground after they are fit for use. 
As soon as they are past their best and com¬ 
mence to run to flower, the old stems should be 
removed as quickly as possible, as the forma¬ 
tion of flowers has a very exhausting influence 
on the ground. In several gardens I have been 
in, the old stems are a mass of bloom before any 
trouble is taken to remove them. Y. 


WINTER SPINACH 
The preparation of the ground for winter Spinach 
is an important operation, as it is often the case 
that a good bread tn of Spinach by the end of winter 
is quite ruined owing more to grubs and wire- 
worm than to climatic influences. This is often 
the case in old gardens highly manured with 
animal manure. To get the plants to thrive, 
various remedies must be adopted, and one 1 
have found succeed is £o omit the animal manure 
for a season and to use plenty of wood-ashes or 
charcoal refuse, guano, Jensen's fish manure, or 
any other good fertiliser. The result I have 
found from this practice has been most satisfac¬ 
tory. In some gardens the plants go off badly, 
and now is a good time to prepare ground in those 
cases by free exposure, and also to use gas-lime 
in badly infested ground. I was unable to 
winter a crop of Spinach till I adopted this plan, 
an 1 would advise spreading the gas-lime over the 
surface and well mixing it in the ground as the 
digging proceeds, or it may be spread on the 
surface after digging, allowing it to lie for a few 
days, and theu forking it in a few davs before 
sowing. If in lumps, the lime must be beaten 
fine with the back of the spade before spreading 
it, as when applied in large pieces it is injurious. 
Gas-lime is one of the best remedies for wireworm 
that I have tried. I have used it with equal 
success for Parsley. Victoria Spinach is a good 
variety fora winter crop. 1 have grown no other for 
three summers, and have found it most excellent. 
It must have room, and it also requires abundance 
of manure in a decayed condition, as the treat¬ 
ment advised for winter crops—that is, to omit 
animal manure, and to rely on others—will not 
be suitable for summer Spinach, although a sprin k - 
ling of some artificial manure over the ground 
between the rows is of great assistance. I have 
cut down the Victoria Spinach when short of 
ground to about 6 inches, and given the ground 
a dressing and got splendid crops in two or three 
weeks’ time. The Victoria, when used in sum¬ 
mer, must have room and be severely thinned. 
It will stand the cutting down better than any 
other kind I know. The Giant Viroflay is much 
like it; indeed, growing side by side, it comes 
as large, but for general cropping I prefer the Vic¬ 
toria. For winter sowing it is the best I have 
tried, and I have grown it for two winters. 
Making the ground firm is of great advantage 
on light land, as it gives the Spinach more 
strength, then growth is not quite so rapid, and 
the tissues of the plant are hardened to resist 
damp or frost. Nor are the plants so readily 
lifted out of the soil in severe winters. Damp 
is a great enemy to Spinach, so that an open 
sunny position (not exposed to the east, if pos¬ 
sible) just suits it. I would also advise two 
sowings, as often the later sowing is more use¬ 
ful, even in mild winters. The seed sown in 
August runs to flower, it being impossible to 
prevent it, but that sown a month later will not 
do so, and will keep up the supply till the 
spring sown comes in. It also winters better, 
as I never lost a plant of that sown in Septem¬ 
ber by the severe \yeather last season, and it 
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gave some valuable dishes late in the spring, 
when there was a great deficiency of other green 
vegetables. This later sowing may . be much 
thicker than the main winter crop, 15 /inches in 
the rows, and not thinned so much. 1 find it a 
good plan to ie&ve it rather thick, 4nd when 
new growth commences early, in the year to 
cut, out for use as required every other plant, 
thus allowing those remaining move room to 
develop. 1 _____ 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

These are among the. most useful of all winter 
vegetables, but their value very greatly depends 
on the treatment they receive, for unless they 
are sown early, planted out in good time, and 

S ven good culture all round, they will not pro¬ 
ice stems of sufficient size and solidity to 
carry a good crop of sprouts, and defy the 
severe frost as well. My plan of treatment is to 
sow the seed in February in boxes in a cool- 
house or pit, and as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick them off into other 
boxes about 2 inches apart, keeping them* close 
to the glass until they can be hardened off 1 out- 
of-doors, and about the middle of May plant 
them out on good soil in rows 2^ feet apart. 
They are kept well supplied with water until 
they are established at the root. Frequent 
surface-stirrings of the soil are given, and this 
not only keeps down weeds, but accelerates the 
growth of the crop, and by September thev will 
have made fine stout stems, on which the 
Sprouts will form in great quantity, and then 
very few vegetable crops will yield a greater 
quantity of produce from a small plot of ground 
than this one. To keep up a succession to these 
early-sown Sprouts another lot of seed should 
be sown out-of-doors in March to provide plants 
for putting out in June and July ; but it is not 
advisable to defer the planting too late, for 
unless the stems have time to grow to a good 
size the produce must necessarily be small. As 
regards varieties, the only sorts considered 
worthy of culture a few years back were those 
imported from Brussels ; but now home-grown 
seed of such kinds as the Covent-garden 
Brussels Sprouts are equal or superior to any. 

J. G., Hants. 

Leeks for table and exhibition.— To 

grow the Leek well for ordinary purposes the 
ground must be in a well-manured and pulverised 
condition to the depth of atleast 15 inches, for, as 
the plants will have to be inserted deeply, this 
depth of soil is necessary for the roots to receive 
benefit. Before planting, if the ground has not 
been very recently dug, it will be necessary to 
fork over the site again. The plants must be 
set out in rows 15 inches apart and 9 inches 
from plant to plant. Planting in trenches is 
the system adopted for growing the large Leeks 
generally seen at the autumn exhibitions. These 
will be growing freely ere this in their respective 
positions if they have been sown in heat, kept 
growing on, and treated well. Planting in 
trenches, however, should be adopted where 
the ground is in a poor condition, and if only 
two or three rows are required this is the most 
economical method, especially where manure is 
scarce. The trenches should be got out to the 
depth of 15 inches, taking care to fork over 
the bottom, and to place over this a layer of 
well-rotted manure to the depth of 4 inches, 
filling up with the beat of the soil to within 
2 inches of the top. Holes must now be made 
and the LeekB inserted to the same depth as if 
planted on the level. As soon as the. hearts 
nave drawn to the surface, or even a few 1 inches 
above, the remaining space of 2 inches should 
be levelled off with the soil, which will be 
sufficient to form a well blanched shank. It 
is when the plants are not inserted deep enough 
at planting that the earthing up, as sometimes 
practised, is necessary. An occasional soaking 
of liquid manure after the hearts have flrawn 
to the surface is very essential, so as to ensure 
snccessfnl results ; especially is this necessary 
on light soils.—Y. 

Sowing Onions in autumn.— The best 
time for Bowing autumn-sown Onions depends 
principally upon the district, but as a rule too 
. early so wine is carried out, especially in the more 
southern parts. For drawing as young Onions 
during the winter, a sowing may well be made 
now of Early White- Naples * this fe of quick 
growth and also rv.ld In flavour. . T jJio|^®atricts 


the early part of August is a suitable time for 
sowing, and for the southern parts from the 
middle until about the 25th. Even in the later 
districts a small additional sowing may well be 
made at this latter date as a batch to, fall back 
upon for transplanting. The Tripoli section 
with White Lisbon and Giant Rocca are the 
varieties principally used for autumn sowing. 
Danvers’ Yellow and White Spanish may also 
be sown on well-drAined and firm land. An 
open sunny spot should be selected for the seed 
bed, and this is very essential if the crop is to 
mature where it stands. A dressing of soot or 
wopd ash^s, or evert both together, should be 
worked into the surface previous to sowing, the 
plot having been dog and manured beforehand. 
As in the case of spring-sown Onions, the ground 
must be first trodden over and the seed sown 
thinly in shallow drills. The after attention 
will consist of surface-hoeing to keep down 
weeds.—Y. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Vegetable Marrows are too well known to 
require a description. At this season of the 
year they are in great request, and large quanti¬ 
ties are grown for the markets of London and 
other large towns and cities. The usual plan 
with those who grow largely is to plant between 
rows of early Peas, which shelter the Marrows 
until the warmer weather comes, and are 
removed before the light and air are needed by 
the young crop. When the Peas are removed 
the soil is covered with long manure. This 
keeps the moisture in the soil, and the plants 
are freely watered if the weather should be dry. 
Among the favourite Marrows are the Green- 



Bush or Cluster Marrow. 


striped Marrow and the Bosh or Cluster Mar¬ 
row (see illustration). The short and long 
varieties of the latter are hardy and prolific, 
and well worthy the attention of those who have 
not yet tried them. 

1 358. —Cucumbers “gumming.”— The 
“ gumming” in your Cucumbers was caused by 
a low temperature and an excess of moisture in 
the atmosphere of the house. From what you 
say the plants must have had an excess of mois¬ 
ture both at the roots and in the atmosphere, 
and if you correctly describe your management 
and made no difference in it according to the 
weather prevailing, I am not surprised at your 
failure. The only wonder is tne case is no 
worse. Cucumbers like plenty of moisture in 
hot weather, but when the temperature is low, 
&8 it has been sometimes this summer, they re¬ 
quire much less. As a matter of fact, syringing 
the vines, with a low temperature outside ana 
no fire-heat used, is altogether wrong. It is one 
of the first steps in successful cultivation of any 
subject under glass to know how to regulate the 
warmth and internal moisture according to the 
weather prevailing.—J. C. C. 

- Cold is usually the cause of this trouble¬ 
some affection; you should have employed a 
little fire-heat in the dull cold weather we have 
had lately. Light up a small fire every evening 
now, unless the weather is close and warm, ana 
keep the pipes just warm during the day also ; 
if anil, cold, or wet, apply a little stimulant, 
such as sulphate of ammonia or good guano, 
about once a week, and, in fact, take every 
possible means to induce the plants to make an 
active and vigorous growth.—B. C. R. 

-The disease was iodaoed by the low temperature, 

and perhaps too much water. To get rid of it the tem¬ 
perature must be raised, and to do this with the cold 
nights we have had fire-heat is necessary.-—E. H. 


- "7 -~- 

TURNIPS £OR WINTER. 

Where any failures have occurred in the earlier 
sowings of Turnips for winter use it is not yet 
too late to make additional sowings ; the bulbs 
will not grow so large, certainly, but if the 
autumn fchonld keep mild they will grow to a 
fair size, and have the additional merit of keep¬ 
ing sound throughout the winter. I allowed 
the bulk of the crop sown late to remain in the 
open ground throughout the winter, and the 
roots did not receive the least injury from frost, 
the varieties being the indispensable Chirk 
Castle Blackstone and Orange Jelly, which may 
be now sown with Veiteh’s Red Globe for use 
during the early part of the winter. Close sowing 
must be avoided, as the rows must be far enough 
apart to allow a free and unimpeded growth. 
If the soil should be rough and lumpy through 
recent cropping, and the site not brought into a 
friable condition through exposure to the 
weather after being forked over, the addition of 
some old potting-soil and burnt garden refuse 
along the rows will ensure speedy germination. 
The roots from this sowing, or rather a part, 
may be left over for supplying greens during the 
spring months, and it should be remembered that 
these come in very acceptable in many gardens 
during the spring, when greens of all kinds are 
generally very scarce. With this end in view, 
a fairly large breadth should be sown in the open, 
very well exposed to both light and air. Grow¬ 
ing rows of Turnips for winter or spring use 
between rows of fruit-bushes should be avoided, 
as the growth is drawn up very tender, and, conse¬ 
quently, is not sufficiently matured to withstand 
a spell of severe frost. Even if stored the bulbs 
do not keep so well. A. Y. 

1349.—Cucumber-growing for profit. 

—Unless you have the command of plenty of top 
and bottom-heat I should not recommend yon 
to grow Cucumbers for profit in winter. There 
Bhould be a top-heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs. and 
a bottom-heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs., and even 
then, unless you have had some experience in 
growing Cucumbers in winter, you might fail; 
and Cucumbers in winter hardly pay For fuel, 
unless you can force something else in the same 
house that will help to pay expenses. If there 
is the necessary convenience, and you can turn 
the house to some account in forcing a few 
flowers for cutting, the two together might do ; 
bat even then great care and watchfulness are 
required to guard against introducing plants 
liable to breed insects. If all these things have 
been carefully considered, sow the seeds at once. 
I prefer Lockie’s Favourite Cucumber, and next 
to that comes the Telegraph. I prefer plants 
raised from seeds for winter work, Decause they 
are more vigorous, and in the short days he&ltn 
and vigour are important. Still, I have had 
cuttings do fairly well, and whichever are used 
a start should be made at once, so as to get the 
plants well on the way before the short days 
come. Do not crowd the plants—6 feet apart 
will not be too much—ana do not pinch the 
leaders till the top of the house is reached ; the 
less stopping there is the stronger the plants 
grow. If strong plants are turned out next 
month, a fruit or two may be cut towards the 
end of October, but the crop should be light till 
after Christmas. It will pay to nurse the plants 
till the days begin to lengthen, and then let them 
come away.—E. H. 

— It will not be difficult to grow Cucum¬ 
bers in your greenhouse, but whether you can 
do so with profit to yourself is another matter. 
From the district in which I write only 2s. per 
dozen can be obtained for quite respectable 
fruit at the end of July. If you start at once 
with plants raised from seeds or cuttings you 
would get a supply through the autumn and 
early winter, when Cucumbers are not quite so 
plentiful as they are just now ; but to do so you 
will have to use fire-heat which you will under¬ 
stand increases the cost of production. You 
had better make up a bed of soil on the bench 
along the front of your house—if it is a span-roof 
—on both sides, and train the growth under 
the glass. Your success will depend a good deal 
on the amount of heat you provide through the 
autumn. Cucumbers cannot be successfully 
grown through the winter without bottom-heat. 
—J. C. C. 

1848.— Saving Cabbage seed.— Mark the plants 
you wish to save seeds from, and let them stand till next 
year. The Cabbages may be out this season. No other 
member of the Oafrbag s trilie must be left for seed near, 
or probably you will get a lot of useless hybrids.—E. H. 
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RULES FOR CORRESP ON D EN TS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/^ of charge if correspondents follow the rule « 
here laid down for their outdance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gordining, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
*n the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oommunioations. 

Answers (whteh. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in tohich they appeared. 


1892.—Amaryllis formoslssima.— How should 
Amaryllis formoeissima be treated to ensure bloom ?—R. A. 

1393. —Weigelas.—will a Weigela amabilis that has 
been in a greenhouse till three months ago do planted out 
in a border during winter ?—W. Ralph, Bath. 

1394. —Greenhouse " Geraniums.”— Will some¬ 
one please name the three best in eaoh of the following 
classes: Zonal, bronze, silver, golden, tricolor, Ivy?— 
Mountjoy. 

I39i.— Nerines and Belladonna Lilies.— When 

should Nerines, Belladonna Lily, Sternbergia, and Oolchi- 
ctums be started to insure the probability of bloom early 
in November?—R. A. 

1896. — Bxaoums.-'Will someone kindly give me some 
information as to the proper way to grow the Exaoum ? I 
hav e raised some from seed, but do not know how to pro¬ 
ceed with the plants.— Renfrewshire. 

1397.— The Barm-plant.— Can any reader tell me 
whether or not the German Barm-plant can be grown in 
this country ? What is the proper name of the plant, and 
how do they make Barm from it?— Constant Rsadrr. 

1898.—A jobbing: gardener’s connection.— 
Will any reader please cell me the rules attending the buy¬ 
ing and selling of a jobbing gardening connection ? Is it 
at so much per place, or how ib it bought?—J obbino Gar¬ 
dener. 

1399. —Roses for greenhouse.— I have a 5-feet wall 
inside of greenhouse, and want two Rose-trees, dark-red 
aud pink, to olimb the wall inside of the house. What 
ure the best kinds, and what kind of soil should I use ?— 

Novice. 


1400. — Greenhouse Fuchsias. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the names or the three best Fuchsias in 
each of the following classes: Single white, double white, 
single dark, double dark, variegated ? Which are best for 
exhibition ?—Mount.ioy. 

1401. —Mimulus. —Will someone kindly tell me how 
to keep tne large-flowered Mimulus through the winter— 
uut-of doors or in ? I have found both equally difficult. 
The yellow grounds take care of themselves fairly well, 
lmt the white or pink grounds nearly always die.—L. J. L. 

1402. — Greenhouse Roses. — I should like to grow 
some climbing Roses against back-wall of lean-to green- 
h -u»e, 18 feet by 10 feet. Please say how manv can be 
gruwu in the space, and give names of the most’ suitable 
kinds. They would be planted in an inside border. 
riea9e name a few for cultivation in pots (dwarfs).— 
Mocntjoy. 


1103.-Growing Cucumbers.— Would someone 
please give me a few hints about growing Cucumbers? 
What is the earliest time I can have them ? When should 
tne seed be sown? W’hat treatment, soil, &o., do they 
require ? I have hot water at my command. How much 
soil does each plant require? How many fruit may 1 
expect on a plant?— Ignoramus. 

1404. —Maggots in Mushrooms.— Would someone 
tell me the reason of my Mushrooms being full of maggots, 
and what I can do to get rid of them ? I had a bed made 
up in a brick outhouse, and the Mushrooms have come up 
very well, but are uneatable. However soon I out them 
after they appear above ground it makes no difference— 
the maggot has worked hiB way up the stem.— Ivy Bank. 

1405. —Green-fly on Cucumber-plants.— Last 
vear I had a Cucumber-plant infested with the enclosed 
insects. This leaf is from a neighbour’s plant. My plant 
is free from the insects this year. I have tried all kinds of 
insect destroyers, both fumigating and syringing. Will 
some correspondents who are Cucumber growers kindly 
inform me if they have been troubled with the same, and 
how they got rid of them ?— Chardian. 


1406.— Rose Celeste.— Can any reader of Gardening 
tell me where I can procure the true old-fashioned Rose 
Celeste ? I cannot see it in any catalogue, and except in 
one old garden, where it grew ten years ago, I do not know 
of its existenoe. I have the Maiden’s Blush, but the Rose 
I mean, though very similar in its flower, has lovely blue- 
green foliage, almost with a bloom (like that of fruit) on 
it, and distinct from any other Rose.—S. E. C. 


, 14 ? 7 - T Primulas. — Are Primulas oashmerian 
nivalis, viBooea, and verticillata as hardy as P. japonic 
and are they to be treated in the same way as recommend, 
for Primula Sieboldi-viz., sunk in the open ground 
their pots and left till Christmas, then taken up, repotte 
and brought into a cold-house? I have sunk mine in tl 
ground, out instead of dying down they are growing mo 
vigorously than before, and show no signs of going to rei 
lam also growing P. iaponlca in pots and boxel cover 
with glass, but the soil hoovered with Moee, and the see 
lings are ooming up eo slowly. - T What can I do?-L. J. I 


Digitized by 


1408 — Tulips for forcing in pots.— Will someone 
oblige by giving me the names of the beet Tulips for 
forcing, early and late? The Single Duo Van Thols are 
not appreciated, not having foliage enough. Are the 
Tournesol suitable for early forcing, and ought something 
to be put over them to run off the wet while in the 
plunging-bed ? How long a time generally suffices for them 
to remain id the plunging-bed of ashes?—J. W. 

1409. — Sweet Sultan.— Would someone please tell 
me what treatment Sweet Sultan requires ? Mine was put 
in a box and germinated in a frame, and afterwards pricked 
out and putin the borders in May; but all the leaves turn 
yellow, and most of it has died. The soil here (Birkdale) 
is sand, but mine has been richly manured. Does it pre¬ 
fer shade and much water, or a dry situation ? Any infor¬ 
mation will be aooeptable, as it is suoh a pretty thing.— 
Ilex. 

1410. — Forcing Rhubarb. — Would any reader 
kindly tell me the best way of forcing Rhubarb ? I have a 
number of roots that I want to foroe during the ooming 
winter in boxes under a shed. The boxes are a little over 
2 feet square and about the same depth. What depth of 
litter should the roots be set in? Should the roots be 
set in soil or in litter only, and what treatment should 
they^have before planting ? What time should 1 plant ?— 

1411. —Bedding-plants in winter.— Last winter 
I kept a number of “Geraniums” in a shed buried in 
ashes. 1 placed them close together, upright in the earth, 
and then covered them completely with ashes. In view 
of the ooming winter I should like to know if any other 
kinds of bedaing-plants might be preserved In this way, 
and whether anything better than ashes oould be used for 
preserving ? Also, whether the plants are better if placed 
upright or laid together on their sides ?-C. M. 

1412. — Propagating-frame. —Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way of making a propagating-f ram e in 
my greenhouse ? I have two rows of 4-inoh hot-water 
pipes, one over the other, under a stage 2 feet 6 inohes 
wide. I propose enclosing about 6 feet length of this by 
building up a 4-inch brickwork in front. What is the best 
form of making a bed over the pipes ? I should make an 
enclosed frame with lights over.— Wm. H. P. *% You will 
find a note on the subject on page 330. 

•413.—Musk Rose Princess de Nassau.—Will 
anyone kindly tell me if this Rose is hardy, or requires to 
be grown under glass? I bought a young plant last 
autumn ; it is planted in good soil, the eastern side of 
garden, it has no shelter from north or east winds. It 
grew very well during the few very hot days in May, but 
since then has looked very sickly, and I believe is dying. I 
oannot find any traces of blight on it. Shall be very thank¬ 
ful for any hints about it.— Puzzled One. 

1414. — Frogs.— Walking along a pathway in a field 
near a lake a short time ago, I was astonished to find the 
ground covered with oreatures that appeared to be very 
small frogs. They were about the size of a sixpenny piece 
or a shilling, and were there in thousands. Will “G. S. S.” 
tell me if it is likely that they were young frogs, and, if so, 
if it is probable that any large proportion of them reach 
maturity? The path was sheltered by a wall, and the 
“jumpers” were seen at a distance of 60 yards or more 
from the water.—X. 

1415. — Fertilisation of Tomatoes.— How can the 
usual methods of performing this operation be successful 
when the anthers are introrse—that is, turned inwards 
towards the pistil? It appears to me that the passing of 
a soft brush or feather over the outside of these anthers 
may be quite dispensed with, as not the smallest grain of 
pollen oan thus be transferred to the stigma. After 
thus attempting to fertilise two hundred flowers in the 
orthodox manner I examined my brush under a micro- 
soope, and oould not discover any pollen upon it. Will 
some practical botanist kindly answer ?— Barnes. 

1416. — Orchids. —I want to ask advioe about some 
Orchids I had sent to me in the spring as a present. I do 
not understand their culture, only what I have learned 
since from Gardening. Dendrobium Wardianum has 
flowered and is now putting up new growth; Lyoaste 
Skinneri has not flowered, hut is making a strong growth 
from the base of the bulbs; and Dendrobium Bensonise Is 
now in flower and just starting to grow. This is the best 
way I can describe them. What I want to know is. what 
must I do with them at the end of the Bummer and in the 
winter months? I have a dozen, but I ask about these 
three first.— Flora. 

1417. — Caterpillars in greenhouses. — For 
several months I have been troubled with these pests in 
both my greenhouses, caterpillars apparently of all kinds 
and sizes, from the tiny thread-like one to the big palmer 
worm. They are mostly green, hut now and then large, 
dark-brown, hairy ones. In few hot days in May there 
were several large moths and white butterflies flying about 
inside, also lots of flies marked like wasps. I have hunted 
them daily, but “still they come.” One greenhouse facee 
due south, the other east. They have nearly killed a lot 
of Musk. I use Hellebore-powder. Will anyone kindly 
suggest possible cause, and how to get rid of them ?— 
Puzzled One. 

1418. —Disposing of flowers at market.— I 
have read with much interest the article on “ Flowers for 
Profit” in Gardening of July 80, and I should be very glad 
of a little further information. I grow all the flowers 
mentioned in the article, and if I had a chance of turning 
them to profit oould and would grow them in much larger 
quantities than I do at present. Will “ Mr. Groom” or 
any other experienced reader kindly tell me what Bteps to 
take? Should I send them to Covent-garden, and, if eo, 
oould he give me the name and address of any florist there 
that would he likely to take them? I am on the direct 
line (S. E. R.), and so could get them up fresh. Any in¬ 
formation on this point would greatly oblige.—F. O. H., 
Kent. 

1419. — Treatment of Peaches.— Would “ J. c. O." 
tell me the treatment Peaches should receive? I had 
three Royal George and one Falcon planted In a Peach- 
house about nine months ago. I have had no fruit this 
year, but they promise fairly well. My trouble is red- 
spider. I have tried syringing with soft-soap and Tobaooo- 
juice with water, as recommended in Gardening ; but 
though for a time this dears them off to a certain extent, 
in a few weeks they are as bad as ever. I syringe with 
water almost every day, and am careful in ventilating. I 


have no hot-water pipes, so cannot fumigate with sulphur 
I think if “ J. C. O.” would kindly tell ms how to be 
careful in the first instance, so as to avoid red-spider 
getting suoh a hold on the trees, I might succeed another 
year. Perhaps he will be glad to hear that the advioe he 

g ive me about my Vines has been a great success.— Ivy 

ANK. 

1420.— Treatment of voting Peach-trees in 
tubs.— I am much obliged to “ J. D. E.” for his kind 
advice on the treatment of my Peach-trees (Gardening, 
July 16, p. 271). I would be further obliged to him if he 
would let me know when 1 should pinoh m those shoots ? 
Should I pinch in the shoots when the fourth or flith leaves 
are formed, or let them grow longer and pinch back after¬ 
wards? Will this pinching hack induce the trees to grow 
a lot of young wood? I would like to get some definite 
answer to this, in order that 1 may treat my trees properly 
next year. I am sure I err in their treatment altogether 


To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to ojfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1421. —Small Carnation blooms fit A.J.—The 
soil is probably poor. 

1422. —Green-edged Petunia (J. Tucker).— it is 
not rare, and it is, we think, more curious than beautiful. 

1428.—Name Of Insect (A Gardener).—Send speci¬ 
men and repeat your query, and we will try to help you. 

1424. -india-rubber-plant losing leaves (A 
Loire).—We think the plant has been allowed to get too 
dry. 

1425. —Plants to drive away flies (Nuisance).— 
Plante credited with this quality are Eucalyptus, Castor 
oil-plant, and Musk. 

1426. —Melons not ripening (Glanmor).— Did you 
send the fruit mentioned in your letter? We have not 
received it. 

1427. —Vegetables under trees (G. A. Pike).—ot 
those you mention the most suitable for such a position 
are Beet and Cabbage. 

1428. —Poor Hydrangea flowers (Ilex).— You 
have probably a bad form of Hydrangea. Some of them 
open only the outside petals. 

1429. —Striking Alder-cuttings (B. Currant).— 
Yes, you can propagate from cuttings of these in the 
autumn. They strike like weeds. 

1430. —Bloom and fruit on Apple-tree (L.J.L.). 
—The blossom is oertainly of no use, and it may be as well 
to take it off. It will only weaken the tree, and will give 
you no fruit. 

1431. —Boiler for a greenhouse (Q. G .).—The 
best boiler for your purpose is a plain saddle boiler. We 
oannot recommend any particular make ; gee advertise¬ 
ment columns. 

1432. —Carnations bursting (Erin). — Unfoztu 
natelv a great many Carnations are what are termed 
“ bud bursters.” The fault is generally inseparable from 
the varieties. 

1438. — Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees 

(Blonde ).—During the winter remove the soil underneath 
the hushes to the depth of a few inches; burn it, and re¬ 
place with fresh mould. 

1434. — Passion-flowers not blooming (Try 
Again). —The plants are probably too vigorous, and run¬ 
ning to leaf instead of bloom. In all probability they will 
flower when thoroughly established. 

1435. — Streptoc&rpus hybrids (J. Wfi—It is 
useless sending these flowers for names. You may oall 
them what you like. They are very pretty, but I do not 
think them grand flowers—at any rate, not the forms sent. 


1436.— Tree Carnations In open air (M. 5.).—As 
a rule, Tree Carnations never do well out-of-doors. 
Pot culture entirely is the beet for che Tree Carnations. 
If you do keep it out-of-doors support it; do not out it 
down. 


1437. — Iris Keempferi (Fleur-de-Lys ).—This Iri 
ought to be planted near water, and the roots allowed to 
be in close contact with the water. In its native oountry 
I. Kacmpferi is grown by the Japanese in hogs and suoh 
like places. 

1438. — Mint for Winter (J. K. Allen).—It you havs 
a Mint bed lift up in large turves and lay thsm on the floor 
of the greenhouse. This is all the cultivation required. 
Some people put the Mint in boxes, but this is not at all 
neoessary. 

1439. — Insects on Fuchsias (Mrs. Sherri #).—They 
are oovered with green-fly, thripe, and red-spider. Give a 
thorough smoking with Tobacoo-water and syringe them 
well with a solution of Glshurst Compound or other in¬ 
secticide. 


1440. — Berberls Darwlnl hedge (Evergreen).— 
Why not leave it alone? You do not sty there is anything 
wrong with it You oan out it in if it ie neoessary for your 
own purposes, but that will probably spoil its beauty and 
the flowering. 

1441. — Insects on Carnation plants (M. S.\— 
It is a little insect like a millipede that does the mischief. 
If you pull up the plant and divide the stem you will find 
the insect inside. It pierces the side of the stem and eats 
its way up. 

1442. — Removing trees (P.C .).—Unless your friend 
is a nurseryman, growing the trees as part of his stook it 
trade, or has an agreement with his landlord permittinn 
him to remove things planted by himself, he cannog 
remove them. 


1443.—Apple-trees casting fmit(OM Subscriber) 
—From your aooount of the trees, the pruning seems to 
have been negleoted. The only thing you o&u do under 
the circumstances is to thin the branches out where they 
cron eaoh other and are too thick, admitting air into the 
centre of the tree, and to feed the roots well at the bottom. 
In all probability dryness at tbs roots, combined with 
poverty and neglect, is the cause of the dropping of the 
bndi. 
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1444. — Oephalarla tatarica (Hex).— This is a 
hardy perennial plant, and thrives in any ordinary garden 
soil. It is easily raised from seed, and it is olosely allied 
to Dipsacus. You can probably get the seed from any of 
the large nurserymen. 

1445. — Tomatoes out-of-doors (A. W. W.). —Un¬ 
doubtedly the Potato disease, and we fear you can do 
nothing to save them. Tomato growing out-of-doors is a 
most uncertain thing, and the only safe way is to have 
them in a heated house. 

1440.— Treatment of Vines (H .).—Keep the pipes 
just warm, but the temperature must be varied according 
to that of the outside air. At the same time leave a chink 
of air on during the night, this being of great assistance 
in the colouring of the fruit. 

1447 . —Striking 1 outtings of Black Currants 
(B. Currant ).—Strike them just as the leaves begin to 
fall. Put them in a nursery bed first, and move them 
when well rooted. They must remain at least one year in 
the nursery bed before they are removed. 

1448. —Covering Tea Roses in winter (T. 
William).— Roses are better without any protection at 
all; but if the weather is very severe a little Bracken 
thrown over the tope, with some soil heaped round the 
neck of the plant, will be all that is necessary. 

1449. — Espalier Apple trees (Antoinette).— The 
only thing you can do is to cut the wood back to within 
a few buds of the base of the shoot and take your chance 
of fruit-buds and wood-buds forming. Experiment on 
part of the trees before you do anything on a large 


1450. — Christmas Roses (Fleur-de-Lys). — You 
made a mistake in lifting the plant. Christmas Roses 
always do best when left alone for years. Frequent moving 
weakens and in the end destroys ’ them. Leave it where 
it is now, although you have not chosen a good place 
for it. 

1451. — White Stocks (Novice).— The only way to get 
them true from the seed of your own plants is to make 
sure that nobody is growing coloured Stocks in your own 
neighbourhood. You can get seed that will come true to 
colour from seedsmen, who take special pains to keep the 
sorts distinot. 

1452. — Violets in frames (Erin).— It is too late to 
divide them now, but it does not at all follow that because 
the plants are lifted bodily and planted out there will be 
no bloom. Certainly the runners make by far the best 

f >lants, and they ought to be taken off and planted not 
ater than March. 

1453.— Early Parsnips and Leeks (Early Bird). 
You cannot have early Parsnips for summer shows ; they 
are more generally shown in autumn. Leeks, if wanted 
very early, should be sown in heat in February and grown 
on m pots. There is an article on the culture of Leeks in 
last week’s Gardening. 

1454.— Garden manures (C. M.).— Certainly urine 
mixed with water will make a viseful manure. You should 
make a very weak solution. If the ashes you refer to are 
really ashes, and not cinders, you can use them with good 
effect on certain soils. On heavy land they will be useful, 
but on light soil we should not use them. 

1455.— Straggling Rhododendrons(A attune). 

Certainly you may remove the old flower-stems. As to 
the other points, the question arises whether the young 
shoots from the bottom are the stock or the graft. If you 
are oertain they are the graft, you may cut the other 
shoots down. But make sure of this first. 

1456. — Grapes “scalded " (S. Clarke). —1, The 
Grapes are “ scalded.” The way this is caused has often 
lieen explained. Water condenses on the berries, and then 
the sun strikes on them when there is no “air on the 
bouse,” and causes the damage you have notioed. 2, Gros 
Colman and Gros Colmar are one and the same Grape. 

1457.— Scale on Pear-tree (C. A. M .).—The wood 
is perfectly covered with scale, and if the state of the tree 
is to be judged from the branch you send us you have 
destroyed not only the scale, but ihe tree as well. The 
branch is quite dead. If the tree is alive, thoroughly scrub 
with a hard brush and soft-soap, leaving out the paraffin. 

1458.— The Onlon maggot (Onion Exhibitor).— 
Most probably they are affected with the Onion-maggot. 
Examine them, and probably at the bottom of each bulb 
you will find a small maggot. Apply a good dressing of 
soot on the soil and dig it in well in the autumn. All the 
Onions that are affected had better be pulled up at once. 

1459.— Potatoes and Asters destroyed (J. 
Jones).— The manure appears to have been too strong and 
“burning” in both cases. This may be accounted for by 
w'hat you say as to the Potato ground ; as for the Asters, 
did you apply any liquid or artificial manure to them? 
The bottom of the stems is quite hard and woody, as if it 
had been burnt. 


1460. —'Tuberoses not flowering: (A Constant 
Subscriber). — You must have heat to grow Tuberoses satis¬ 
factorily, and it is better not to try them under the cir¬ 
cumstances. What you have been told is right—they are 
easy enough to manage if you can give them proper treat¬ 
ment. We shall be pleased to give you any advice on 
gardening matters that you stand in need of. 

1461. — Ferns ailing (*/• Edmonds).— I should wonder 
if your Ferns did not appear to be in a bad state of health. 
They are covered with black thrips and red-spider. I advise 
you to cut all the fronds off the plants, and burn all the 
cuttings, and to trim off all the surface soil and burn it to 
destroy as many as possible. Then keep the atmosphere 
as moist as possible. It is nothing but want of care that 
has brought the plants into such a state.—J. J. 

1462 — Odontoglossum naevium (Albert C. M.\ 
—The flowers sent are of this species, and you may find it 
well figured in the “ Reichenbachia,” 2 series, t. 44, and 
also in “ Select Orchidaceous Plante,” I., t. 7. This latter 
plant is called O. nasvium majus. Some authorities assert 
that this is wrong, and that the plant called by this name 
is nothing but O. odoratum ; but I have seen a much larger 
flowered kind than that figured in the “ Reichenbachia,” 
and with deeper markings, and which I for the future shall 


-O. 


i Dy tne name of O. naevium grandiflorum. Both the 
ares above named are very, good illustrations of this 
« and beautiful plant, whi6b #rowt well muom± iilth 
criepum, similarly pqttedTUM. H j M Ti 


1463. —Saccolablum Blumel (S. Johnstone).— 
This is the species, but I cannot name the variety unless I 
see the plant in flower. I know that by some this plant is 
made a variety of 8. retusa, but, whatever is done in this way 
botanically, the flowers now before me are quite distinot 
from the plant known in gardens as S. retusa, and so also 
is the plant itself. I should say, from the length of spike, 
you would be right in calling it S. Blumei majus. What a 
splendid head-dress for a lady at an evening party !—M. B. 

1464. — Pruning Vines (G. S.).— We do not quite 
understand your description of the treatment to whioh 
the Vines have been subjected. Pruning on the spur 
system, and leaving only one shoot when it is seen on which 
shoot the best bunch of Grapes is produced, ought to be 
satisfactory. If you continue the treatment you now 
describe (if we understand it aright) the spur will in time 
get extremely long, and weak and useless. We should 
out the spurs back to within two good eyes of the main 
stem. 

1465. —Transplanting Monkey-tree (Austra¬ 
lasian).—it you want to move the Monkey-tree, make 
preparations a year before, in autumn, by digging out a 
trench all round the tree, about 3^ feet or 4 feet from the 
stem, and filling this in with good fibrous soil and leaf- 
mould. Replace the turf, and by next autumn this soil 
will in all probability be well filled with roots, and it will 
be possible to successfully lift the tree. If you do it with¬ 
out these preparations you are pretty sure to ruin it. We 
have known Araucarias of the size of yours lifted and suc¬ 
ceeding well with the treatment advised. 

1468.—A bad Raspberry crop (Eduar).— Unfor¬ 
tunately, Raspberries were this season in flower at the 
time of the severe weather, and it is most probable that 
in your case the flowers were destroyed by the frost; that 
would acoount for them now being “ all cane and leaves.” 
The se vere weather probably cut the young canes down. You 
have treated the old canes rightly. Do not dig the ground 
between the Raspberry-canes. Apply a good mulch of 
rotten leaves and some manure in the autumn, and let it 
lie on the surface, which simply keep clear from weeds 
with the hoe. Hope for better luck next year! 

1467. —Bast Indian Orchids (C. J. B.).—l do not 
know if I can give you in a dozen names the kinds of these 
plants whioh would make your house attractive, and I am 
quitesure I cannot tell you where to get them. I am no one's 
agent, and you can easily gain such information from the 
advertising columns. Do not at present attempt the cul¬ 
ture of Phalamopsis. The following are a few plants well 
deserving your attention : Ae rides crispum, A. Fieldingi, 
A. odoratum majus, A. suavissimum, A. virens, Angrwcum 
oitratum, A. Sanderianum, Saocolabium curvifolium, S. 
giganteum, 8. guttata, Vanda Amesiana, V. Bensoni, V. 
Dumisoniana, V. coerulescens, V. cmrulea, V’. Kimballiana, 
V. lamellata, V. Roxburghi, V. suavis, and V. tricolor. 
Here you have twenty names, all the plants very beautiful, 
and if you get fairly good-sized plants they will flower 
freely. All these should be potted in well-drained pots, 
using nothing but good clean Sphagnum Moss. This 
should have all pieces of Rushes and Grass picked out.— 
M. B. 

1468. —Beetles attacking Strawberries (J. 
Kemp).— The beetle you send is a specimen of Pieros- 
tichus melanarius, one of the ground beetles or Carabidm, 
which are nearly all carnivorous insects. Their great 
activity and sharp-pointed jaws render them particularly 
well fitted for catching and feeding on other insects. You 
write you “know it to be a Strawberry-eater, as it spoils 
more Strawberries with me than slugs ;’’ but I very much 
doubt that they ever eat Strawberries, though they may 
appear to do so in quest of insects or slugs. I presume 
from the little pieces of straw in the box that you have 
straw under your plants. This affords a capital shelter 
for the beetles and for the smaller inseote, Ac., on which 
they feed, and for woodlice, snake millipedes, slugs. Ac., 
which undoubtedly feed on the fruit. Should you find 
one of these beetles actually gnawing an uninjured Straw¬ 
berry, which has no insect, Ac., inside it, I should be very 
much obliged if you would kindly let me know, as it is 
possible that this beetle may have taken to eating fruit, 
though it seems unlikely.—G. 8. S. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that to* 
do not answer Queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Broken-hearted.— “ Brevity is the soul of wit," but it is 
possible to be too brief. The manures to be used depend 
on the crops to be grown ; but you have said nothing 
about this, and leave us to guess whether you have to deal 
with a small back garden or a 503-acre farm. Write again, 
and comply with our rules, and we will try to help you, as 
anyone who has “ very heavy, stiff clay land ” to deal with 

is entitled to sympathy.- F. Rowley.— You ask for the 

“ true definition ” of the word horticulture. It is derived 
from “hortus,” a garden, and “cultura,” culture, and 
therefore means the care and cultivation of all plants, 
whether herbs, fruits, flowers, or vegetables, that are 

r wn in gardens. Such a dispute oould have been settled 

one moment by reference to a good dictionary.- 

A. E. Willey.— The “Mummy Pea” has turned up very 

often. There is nothing special in it.- Beginner.— 1, 

No, it will not do for the purpose. 2, Let us know what 
kind of Begonia it is, as we do not know' it by the name 
you give us. Is it a tuberous or a fibrous-rooted one ? 

Write again.- E. Halford.— Try any good London 

nurseryman. If he has not got it he will get it for you. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
emt to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-etreet., Strand, London . W C 
Names of plants. — W. Ralph.— 1, Eupatorium 
riparium; *2, Coronilla giauca ; 3, Cytisus racemoeus ; 4, 

Adiantum pedatum ; 5, Pteris cretioa.- W. Gill.— Send 

better specimens.- Mr. Davidson.—We do not name 

varieties of florists’ flowers, such os Carnations. I, Looks like 
an Inula, but specimen is not good ; 2, Lysimachia deth¬ 
rones ; 3, Malva «p.- Flora —We received the card to 

which yoq refer, but the Ferns did not come to hand, or 


they would have been named last week. The specimens 
now sent are: 1, Phlebodium aureum; 2, Asplenium sp. ; 
3, Pteris scaberula; 4, Cheilanthes(too shrivelled to iden¬ 
tify).- H. H.—l, Lamium maculaturo; 4, Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus niger); 5, Sedum trifldum ; 6, Lysimachia 

clethroides. Send others again.- Cater ham. —It may 

be an Acacia, but it is impossible to name from such a 

specimen.- R. Y. A ndrews.— Specimens quite shrivelled. 

- J. F. Sevier.— We oannot name the variety of an 

Azalea from a photograph. Your best plan will be to take 
the flowers to a show or nursery where there is a collection 

of these things. Thanks for the photograph.- Tully- 

nally.— Calycanthus floridus.- W. Dawber .—Cattleja 

amethystoglossa- Edward S. Neall. —Oncidium divari- 

catum.-R r . D. S.—l, Pitcairnia sp. ; 2, Pleurothallis 

lingua.- Flora. —Oryptomeria elegans.- T. IF. Sirin- 

bume.— Cattle va Russellian*.- R. L. H., Woodbridge.— 

1, Grevillea robusta; 2, Begonia Weltoniensis; 3, Sedum 

Sieboldi; 4, Polystiohum proliferura.- F. Taylor. — 1 1 is 

a Lonicera, but the speoimeu is not enough to enable us 

to say which.- Geo. C. Owen.— The Saddle-leaved Tulip- 

tree (Llriodendron tullpifera).- Jess.— Alonsoa incisi- 

folia.- Burke .—Crinum sp. 

Naming: fruit-— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels xoill be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Straiid, London, W.C. 

Name Of fruit.— A’. T. McGowan.— Apple Juneating. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1469. —Treatment of young Partridge*.—Will 
someone tell me how to treat young Partridges hatched 
under a hen? What food must I give them? I could 
get ants’ eggs.— Woodstock. 

1470. —Egg-producing poultry.— If not asking 
too much, will “ Doulting ” kinal v advise me in the follow¬ 
ing matter: I have got half-a-aozen cross-bred pullets, 
the progeny of Houdan cock mated with black Minorca 
hen, and what I want to know is, what kind of cock 
ought I to mate them with as the most likely strain to 
produce good layers ?-Cottaukr Fowls, Redcar. 

REPLIES. 

1335.— Poultry queries.— 1. The best food 
to fatten chickens quickly is undoubtedly that 
which contains a large proportion of fat-forming 
materials. Indian-meal and Barley-meal are 
probably the two best meals for the purpose ; 
the former, however, is not largely used in its 
ground state, first, because it does not mix nicely 
into a paste when used alone or as the principal 
ingredient in a mixture of meals, and, secondly, 
because it tends to the formation of yellow fat 
which does not please many customers. Barley- 
meal mixes easily when wetted with water, and 
is also very useful when used with Sharps or 
Pollards. Scraps of meat may be fed occasionally 
and will do good. But—and this is a point 
which “ G. E. M.” will do well to lay to heart— 
chickens and fowls will not fatten unless their 
sanitary arrangements are perfect. 2. The 
fowls are addicted to the habit of feather¬ 
eating, too often the outcome of overcrowding 
or the lack of green food. 3. It is impossible to 
say w’hat food an ordinary hen will eat daily. 
The only plan to adopt is to feed as long as the 
birds pick up the food with a relish. Some¬ 
times, when the birds cat ravenously they are 
diseased, and nothing seems to do them any 
good. 4. Cracked eggs in this case would seem 
to be due to a scarcity of shell-forming material. 
The shells are, therefore, thin, and are 
easily cracked when they fall on bare boards. 
The querist’s hens are not treated as they 
should be, they are overcrowded, and so long as 
they are kept so thickly on the ground they will 
not do w r ell. “G. E. M.” is like many another 
poultry-keeper—too fond of increasing his stock 
beyond the accommodation at his disposal. This 
is a common failing with those whose space is 
limited. The result is the birds rarely do well, 
and are always a source of anxiety and annoy¬ 
ance to their owners as well as discomfort to 
themselves. I advise him to reduce his stock, 
discarding all those birds which are plucked bare, 
and also culling the hens which are noted feather 
eaters. “ G. E. M.” asks about chickens. I 
strongly warn him against keeping chickens in his 
present yard, for they will surely cause him to lose 
money. Chickens never do as w'ell as when they 
are kept by themselves, and poultry-keepers 
whose accommodation is limited nad far better 
buy their pullets instead of breeding them ; or, 
what amounts to the same thing, arrange with 
someone to hatch and rear their chickens for 
them.— Doulting. 

Book received — The Carnation Manual.— Edited 
ana issued by the National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Southern Section). London : Cassell A Co. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


August 13, 1892 


GREENHOUSE 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, Uaauou 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
the NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY’S CRAND 
SHOW OF DAHLIAS. 

FRIDAY and 8ATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd and 3rd. 

GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH 


By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.CJ3. Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how oropa of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers erovrn to perfection, ana 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


FRIDAY a D d SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4th and 5th. 
Eor Schedules and Entry Forms apply to M it. W. G HEAD 
Superintendent Gardena Dept., Crystal Palace, 8 .E. 

SEVENTH NATIONAL 

CO-OPERATIVE FLOWER SHOW, 

CRYSTAL PALACE, 
August 20, 1892. 

xyV Schedules now ready of about 1,000 
/Gy . Nfl* Prizes, comprising Gold, Silver, and 
Si ' v , Bronze Medals, £300 in Cash. Special 
fo Ew Prizes of Goods, Certificates, &c,. post 

IP\ ' r fi l free on application to EDWD. OWEN 
V&V A JSw GREENING, Hon. Secretary. At this 
\ m t' it*' Show the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association, Ltd., off er.£150 for best pro- 
duco grown from their reliable “One and 
^ All ” Seeds. 

3, Agar-street, Strand, W.C., and Creek-road, Deptford, S.E. 

DEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS. — Sturdy little 

-D Feedlings of this year, soon bloom, and make fine tubers 
for next season ; superb quality. One dozen mixed Singles, 
3s. 6d.; 6, 2s. ; separate colours, 12. 4s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. bd.; 
Doubles, newest types, mostly erect flowers, 6s. and 7a. 6d. per 
doz.; 6 for 3s. 3d. or 4s. All safe and free in bexeB for cash 
with order to—B. C. RAVEN8CROFT, Ifield, Crawley, 
Sussex. P.S.—My Begonias give universal satisfaction, and 
are this year finer than ever. __ 

NOVELTY. — Celsia cretica (the Mock 

Orchid).—A charming old-fashioned but now rare plant, 
nreducing long Bpikes rich golden blossoms entire summer. 

.v.. .... I oor.oAin.llv ajx if hth«df>lio.ate 


COMPLETE SETS OF 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Pronounced by the Press to bo Clycloptcdias of 
trustworthy information on every subject 
connected with gardening, embellished with 
numerous 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

May always be had from the Office or through 
the Booksellers. 


From £A 4s. and upwards. 


WSSt 


THE GARDEN” from 


A compete, set oj 
its commencement to end of 1891 , Forty Vols. 
price , cloth , £29 Ss. 

A complete set of “ THE GARDEN ” Jrori 
its commencement to end of 1891 , Forty Vols. 
Bound in Half Morocco , price £36. 


Full Particulars and Local Agent’s Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO.. ROTHERHAM. 


OUSES. 

The cheapest and best fin 
iahed in the trade; size 10 ft. 
by 7 ft. wide, including 21-oz. 

I [lass, staging, ventilators, 
ock for door, and painted 
and coloured glass in door, 
all complete, £4 15s.: and 
12 ft. by 8 ft. wide, £5 15«. 
Price Lists free.—D. HOR- 
ROCKS, Horticultural 


y as it has the delicate 
tool greenhouse treat- 


Easily mistaken for an Orchid, eapecii 
vanilla fragranoe of some Oncidiums. 
ment only. Strong plants from sit 
smaller, 2 for Is. 3d.; all free.—R 
Crawley. Sussex. _ 

PRIMULAS.—A few doze 

■L quality to spare; stout plants 
Single, mixed, 2s. dozen. Chiswick 
crimson), 3s. doz.; 6 for Is. 3d. an< 

RAVENBCROFT, as above. 

F you want beautiful prize Giant Pansies, sow 
at once seed from ray magnificent biotebe d an d rich varied 
strain, 7d., Is., and 2s. 6d. pkt., free.—W. WELCH, Rush 
Green Nursery, Romford. Essex. ___ 

PUCHSIAS ! FUCHSIAS !! FUCHSIAS !! !— 

JL 12 of the grandest ever sent out in one Collection, only 
2s. 6d —JOHN HARRISON. Florist, Belper. Derbyshire. _ 


The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
London W.C. 


Builder, Tyldesley. 


May be had through all Seedsmen and Chemists. 

Prices:—i Gall. 3 /- (tins included 
S&l 5 Galls, a /9 per Gall., 10 Galls, a /6 per 
I Gall., 20 Galls. 2/3 per Gall., 40 Galls. 
2 /- per GalL Carriage paid on 5 Galls, 
and upwards. 


With nearly 700 Illustrations , 15s ., post 
free f 15 s. 6d. 


THE 

Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 


Carriage Drives, &c., &e. Brightens 
the Gravel. One application will keep 
the Walks Clear of Weeds for a 

Prepared Solely by 

The Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL. _ 


New Malden. Surrey. 


V free, 10 sorts—Maiden-hair, Polystichum, Ceterach, Adi- 
antum, H. ANDREWS, Shute, Axminster, Devon. 

"DREESIAS REFRACTA ALBA, fine flowering 

-L bulbs, 3s. 6d. the 100.—Apply to Mas. MARRIOTT, 
Carrofour House, St. Martin's, Guernsey. __ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—NOBLE, best 

^ cropper, 50 for Is. 6d.; 100 for 2s. 6d.. post free.— 
T. WOODCOCK. Malvern Wells, Worcestershire. _ 

DLLAM’S EARLY CABBAGE, Brussels 

J-l Sprouts, Spring Broccoli, White and Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli, Celery, all Is. 100, free. 120 mixed Annuals, free, 
Is. 3d., Asters, Zinnias, Marigold, Chrysanthemums, and 
others. Leek-plants, 200, free, Is. 3d. — J. DUCKER, 
Haxey, Bawtry. _ 

KfEYV UNEQUALLED CABBAGE SEED.— 

1» This is decidedly the earliest and best table Cabbage 
known, turning into nice sized heads about the end of March. 
After the first cutting the stalk produces 4 to 6 more heads 
as second crop. Thousands of customers write us saying it is 
the best Cabbage ever brought to table, loz., 8d.; 2oz., Is. 2d., 
post free, by—C. W. GROVES, Seedsman, Piddletrenthide, 
Dorchester . 

HNION WHITE MONSTER.—This new and 

VJ handsome Onion is the largest in cultivation, measuring 
6 to 7 inches across, thin silvery, very mild, and embraces 
every good quality, grand, and suitable for autumn sowing, 
3d. per packet; la. 6d. Der oz —GROVFS & SON, as above. 

TkAFFODILS by the 100 for cash only. Immense 

U bulbs for forcing or planting out. Dble. yellow, 6e. Sgl. Poet's 
Narcissus, 5s. 6d. 100, free.— GARDENER. I amore, Ireland. 

"HEVONSHIRE FERNS.—Many var., 30 roots, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


Gardens, Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com¬ 
plete. Those tents are white, and have only been used a Utile 
by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each. I will 
lend one oomplete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. GAS8QN. Government Contractor. Rye. St—ex. 

DLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5-in., 

L 50 4-tn.. 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Hash.— H. GODDARD, Pottery. Dennett-mad. Peokham 

H.ARDENER (Head Working), age 39, married, 

V-T one son, requires re-engagement; good practical experi¬ 
ence in growing and forcing Grapes, Peachea, Melons, Toma¬ 
toes, Cucumbers, Strawberries, vegetables, and Mushrooms ; 
also kitchen and flower garden : excellent references.—A. G. 
HOOKING8, 25, Perry-hill, Southville, Bristol. _ 

QARDENER (Head Working); age 30; 

xJ married; experienced in Vines, Peaches, stove and 
greenhouse plants, Orchids, hardy fruits, &c.; seven years in 
last place; well recommended.—W. J. MITCHISON, 19 
Faulkner-street, Hoole, Chester. _ 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Lw that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, aad they will be nappy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particular?, 4c.—St. John's Nur¬ 
series, Woroester. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
Flowering and kine-lkaved, Palms, Ferns, and Lycopo¬ 
diums, with full details of the propagation and cultivation 
of 600 families of plants, embracing all the best kinds 
in cultivation suitable for growing in the greenhouse, 
intermediate house, and stove. By Thomas Baines. 
Price 8s. 6d., post free 9s. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS “ applied in England and among English- 
speaking People to Cultivated and Wild Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs.” In two parts-English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. miller. 12s., post free 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees, and shrubs.' 
—Time*, July 25, 1885. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

With 350 fine Illustrations. 18s., post free 18s. 9d. 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN : or, Beauty 
ok Form in tub Flower Garden. With Illustrations of 
the finer foliage plants used for this purpose. 5s., post 
free 5s. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Ceme¬ 
teries ok tub Future. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d., 
post free 8s. 


FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Weekly Id. ; 

monthly part,5d. ; post free 8d.; yearly volumes, price 
6s. 6d. each. Binding cases for each volume, Is. 6d., 
post free 2s. 

FARM AND HOME. Weekly, Id. ; monthly 

part, 5d., post free 8d. ; yearly volumes, 7s. 6d. 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 


of the Netting from- 


Thi Garden Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London. 


London : 87, Strand, W.C 
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-Lights, 6 by 3. 3in., 
e«fch.-;J AMES. Floi 
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No. 702.—VoL. XIY. Founded by W. Robinnn, Author qf “The Ungligh Flower Garden." AUGUST 20, 1892. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL NOTES. 

The piesent is a busy time with cultivators of 
these plants, especially for those who make the 
growth of large blooms a speciality, as they will 
be now very busy “ taking ” the buds. This is 
a term well known amongst growers of these 
plants, and really means the retention of any 
particular flower-bud which it is considered de¬ 
sirable to select for future development. From 
this time onwards all bads which form in the 
points of the shoots, no matter in what locality 
they are situated, and for whatever date the 
flowers are required to be in perfection, should 
be “taken.” I am, of course, presuming that 
large exhibition blooms are preferred to 
those smaller and later. Cultivators who 
require the two kinds will of necessity have 
two sets of plants to provide both wants. 
When the bud is forming in the point of the 
shoot the growth of the plant in that part stops 
for a brief period. In a few days Nature asserts 
herself by pushing forth shoots from the nodes 
below the point where the bud is. forming. 
Directly these can be handled they should be 
cut off, a few at a time. As a rule, three shoots 
spring from about the base of the bud, Which 
is called a “ crown two of these shoots should 
be pinched or taken off at once, leaving the third 
as a safeguard in case the buds should be 
deformed or damaged by earwigs, jumpers, or 
any other enemy; the shoots left is also useful 
to assist the first swelling of the bud, as some¬ 
times buds go blind, caused probably by too 
great a flow of sap. Directly the flower-bud is 
seen to be swelling and is of perfect shape, the 
growth shoot alongside will be then about 
2 inches long. The best time to remove the 
growth is in the morning or evening when they 
are covered with dew, which renders them 
brittle; in that state they easily snap off. 
While the buds are forming, and for a week or 
two afterwards 

Stimulants should not be applied to the 
plants nearly so freely as will be necessary later 
on when the buds are swelling fast. At this 
stage clear water is the best for the plants. 
When the buds attain the size of small Peas, 
the plants must be well supplied with food in 
some form or other in addition to what the 
soil contained, as no matter how much wag 
there at the time of potting, it will by this 
time be well-nigh exhausted, Chrysanthemums 
being such grass-feeding plants, owing to the 
freedom with which roots are made. It is use¬ 
less to expect good blooms from bad buds; 
therefore these must be made to grow large and 
the peduncles stout. This can only be assured 
by feeding the plants. Almost every grower has 
his favourite mixture or manure, and as there 
are now so many kinds of artificial mixtures, 
there need be no lack of supplying the plants 
with all they require. In tne use of any kind 
advertised, care should be exercised to apply it 
only of the same proportion as directed by the 
vendors. Where it can be obtained, cow or 
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sheep manure is as good as anything, especially 
if some soot is added. My plan is to place 
either of these manures in a coarse sack, so that 
the manure cannot mix with the water. Chrys¬ 
anthemums prefer a change of diet; therefore 
it is not wise to restrict the manure to one kind 
for a considerable length of time. A change 
should be given of whichever sort is the most 
convenient. In damp, showery weather, when 
the plants cannot be fed with a liquid stimulant, 
a sprinkling of some artificial kind on the sur¬ 
face will be found beneficial; the manure will 
be gradually washed into the soil by rains and 
absorbed by the plants. In this manner during 
a long-continued spell of wet weather the plants 
do not suffer in consequence of the inability of 
the grower to assist them with liquid food. 
Securing the growths at this time of the year 
needs special attention, as strong sonth-westerly 
winds often do much damage by breaking the 
tender shoots just below the point where the 
buds are formed or forming. The worst time for 
this is in wet weather, when the tips of the 
shoots are borne down by the weight of water 
lodging among the leaves, and which, if not 
secured to the supports, often break. The Prince 
Alfred family is the worst in this respect; the 
shoots are extremely brittle and the leaves 
large. E ven if the shoots are not broken by the 
force of the wind, the leaves are often so much 
injured as to destroy the tissues, and so cause a 
check to the free development of the blooms. 

Bush plants cultivated to produce blooms in 
quantity are now growing freely, making numer¬ 
ous shoots, and need no more attention than 
regularity in watering, a free use of Btimulants, 
and securing the shoots from damage by winds 
or heavy rains. The best method of doing this 
is to place three or four stout stakes around the 
outside of the pots ; to these tie a stout piece of 
bast, which prevents the branches from parting 
from the main stems, as they sometimes do by 
their increasing weight of foliage. This method 
of cultivating Chrysanthemums is productive of 
capital results when quantities of flowers are 
needed for cutting, especially for large or tall 
vases. Neglect in watering these plants means 
a partial loss of the lower leaves, which spoils 
their value. Any signs of mildew upon the 
leaves must be instantly checked by the usual 
remedy of dusting the leaves with sulphur. 
Plants growing at the base of walls are making 
satisfactory progress. Where they have been 
in the same place two or three years, a surface 
dressing of partly decayed manure will be an 
advantage. E. 

A remarkable Sunflower.— The fol¬ 
lowing account of a Sunflower (of the pale- 
yellow, sometimes called Moonflowers), now 
growing in my garden, may interest some of the 
readers of Gardening. The girth of the main 
stem is, about 14 inches from the ground, 
6 inches ; there are 20 branches, 10 blooms fully 
out, and 37 buds. • Its growth is spreading— 
candelabrum shaped. It is a self-sown plant, 
and came up soon after the few warm days we 
had early in April, but received no injury from 
the subsequent bitterweatherandfrosts, although 
for a time it seemed to make little or no growtL 
—H. A Hoskins. 


1360. — A Surrey garden. — Some of 
the hill tops in Surrey are very bleak. I 
was caught in a storm on one some years ago, 
and know something of the force of the winds 
which at Buch times sweep over them. I 
should think one of the first things to be con¬ 
sidered would be shelter. There is no better 
shelter tree for a good-sized place than the 
Huntingdon Elm, but I do not like it near a 
garden, because the roots travel so far and are 
always so hungry. Poplars, such as the Abeles, 
grow fast and are ornamental. I should plant a 
few only of such things, just to get up quickly, 
and in among them plant the Austrian Pine and 
Hollies. Once get up a shelter of hardy things 
that will stand the wind, and better things can 
be introduced afterwards. I do not think I 
should spend money upon loam ; I should rather 
lay it out upon good manure—this is what the 
poor, hungry sand requires. I do not think for 
general cropping it is wise to trench the bad soil 
to the top; strong-rooting trees will in time 
work down to the buried surface-soil, and will 
probably be all the better for the firmer anchor¬ 
age they will find; but Gooseberries, Straw¬ 
berries, and most other crops will do better if 
the subsoil is kept below until it has been im¬ 
proved by cultivation and manuring. If brought 
to the top in large quantities it must be heavily 
manured before plants will grow well in it.— 
E. H. 

1351. — Fixing propagator on hot- 
water pipes. —Vou are aware, of course, that 
merely resting the propagator on the hot-water 
pipes will not give you much heat. The best 
way of doing it is to form with brickwork a 
propagator over the flow and return pipe, close 
to the boiler, and if you wish you may also 
enclose the pipes that branch off from them. If 
you form the case with inch brickwork you 
will only want a glass light to cover it with to 
complete it, but you must carry the brickwork 
high enough above the pipes to give room inside 
for seed-pans or pots. You can form the bottom 
with slates or corrugated sheet-iron which may 
rest on the pipes. I may tell you that unless you 
have always a fire in the boiler you will not 
get a regular heat, even then it will fluctuate a 
good deal. I had one very similar to that which I 
have described, but it did - not prove very satis¬ 
factory, and I sec no better way of getting heat 
enough out of the pipes to be of any service for 
what you want.—J. C. C. 

1414.— Frogs. —What you saw were cer¬ 
tainly young frogs ; they leave the water when 
very small, sometimes even smaller than a 
sixpence. If not devoured by Snakes, Jays, 
Magpies, Jackdaws, Rooks, Crows, or Ravens 
there is no reason why they should not grow to 
maturity, excepting perhaps iu case of con¬ 
tinuous drought.— A. G. Butler, 

1401.—Mlmulus-— The yellow ground varieties do 
better out-of-doors, and the other ones indoors. They like 
damp corners away from the glare of the sun.— A. G. 
Bctluu 

-The Mimuluscs are supposed to be perfectly hardy 

plants, but they bave certainly a tendency to die out in 
the winter. ■ They do so Jn my garden, and when the 
plants are lifted and repott ed, t hey StUl continue, to dis¬ 
appear during the winter season, it is better to raise a 
few plants from seeds annually, for if a stock of young 
planters kept up it does not matter about the old ones 
dying out—J. D. E. 
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QABDflN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Give liquid-manure to climbing: plants such aaMandevilla 
auaveolens, Solanum jasminotdes, Tacsoniae, Ac., which 
are now in bloom. The large dusters of pure-white blos¬ 
soms of the Mandevilla are valuable for outting. This 
plant is rather subject to green-fly, whioh appears on the 
young foliage. T have generally managed to keep it dean 
by syringing with soapy water. Expose the shoots well to 
the light, and do not train too closely. Some years ago 1 
nad a plant of this oreeper growing under a glass roof 
where the ventilators were open night and day alithe sum¬ 
mer, and the shoots ran outside and flowered freely fully 
exposed. Cool-house treatment suits this plant, and, in 
faot, all the greenhouse climbers exactly. 1 think many 
conservatories are kept too warm and dose to obtain the 
best possible results. If more air was given the foliage 
would be firmer, and there would be less need for shading 
during the time the plants were in bloom, and then t he 
thinnest possible shade would be sufficient. Cuttings of 

lfvrtlM nrlll mnf nnnr In . .k.J..___■ ° . 


--- are gooa exaioiuon 

for this season, when suitable greenhouse plants for 
exhibition are rather soaroe. In a cool north house the 
plant* may be kept in perfection a long time. Another 
oiitable plant when well done is Keloeanthes miniate: fre¬ 
quent stopping till a base has been formed is necessary, 
and alight position during growth is essential. Cuttings 
of the young shoot* will root freely now in an airy situa- 
Aohimenes might have more attention given 
to them. They require heat to get them well started, but as 
soon as the first flowers begin to open remove them to the 
conservator From eight to twelve plants in a 10-inch 
pan will make a fine specimen ; this must be neatly trained, 
the Makes not being placed too prominently. Fuchsias 
will be benefited by liberal supplies of liquid-manure now. 
Zonal and other Pelargoniums require less feeding, as if 
overdone with stimulants the soil gets sour and the plant* 
become sickly. Lapageria* in pot* will be better now for 
a time to npen the wood. Hoya oarnoea (Honey-plant) is 
flowering freely now in a oool greenhouse trained Just 
under the roof. It is easily grown ; the main point to 
observe to produce plenty of flowers is to keep the plants 
drvish in winter, imd not to overpot. The best compost 
is loam, a haU to be rough and turfy, and the remainder 
“l'* 1 Py* P®*fc «»d leaf-mould, with plenty of coarse 
sand and a few small lumps of charcoal to keep the soil 
open. Get the seedling Cyclamens shifted into larger pot*. 
Old plant* should be shaken out and repotted in a light 
soUatonoe. Putin outtings of Hydrangeas as soon as 
pomible now. I have got my first batch in. The pointsof 
the shoots about 5 inches long make exoelleat cuttings, 
plunge the pots in a partially spent hot-bed. 8 

Stove. 

Thunbergia Harrisoni is a vary striking looking climbing 
plant, which nuy either be grown in a pot or planted out in 
* End l°* m 1° the stove. It makes a very useful 

exhibition plant when well grown. The flowers are fairly 
"} d * n co * our I it associates well with 

Auamendas, Clerodendrons, Ac., in the stove, and gives a 
much Deeded variety in colour. The young wood must be 
trained thinly in a light position near the glass. Another 
plant that everybody with a stove should grow is Jasmtnnm 

K aoiUimum; it will flower freely in small pots, but to 
we wreaths of bloom prepare a bed of peat, rough loam, 
and leaf mould in a small brick enolosure, and plant It out. 
In a small house plant at one end and train along under 
we roof. The flowers in winter are valuable for cutting. 
Do not use more shade on the stove than is necessary now. 
All the flne-leaved plants will require light to bring out 
the colours well, and the flowering subject* will not ripen 
m» the wood well under a heavy shade. Winter-flowering 
plants will need a good deal of attention now to get them 
into condition for supplying plenty of flowers. Young 
plants that require more pot-room should have a shift at 
onoe. AU the usual soft-wooded plants will do best in a 
pit where they can be near the glass. Begonias of the 
fibrous-rooted, winter-flowering section may be pinched 
no w for the last time. See that a good stock of the low- 
growing fol,age plants, suoh as Mosses, Panioum variega- 
tum, and Tradesoantias vittefca, are provided, all of whioh 
are easily grown, and are exceedingly useful for many deco¬ 
rative purposes. The Fittonias and Soneriias are very 
useful when grown in shallow pans; the last named 
roquire a glass case to do them well, hut the Fittonia 
will grow in aiy ordinary stove, and rapidly make a good 
specimen, and it is very effective in artificial light. I have 
often used pans of it for table deooration. When the 
lounge covers up the earthenware the plants are very 
effective. 

Chrysanthemum*. 

. plants are now in bud, and if grown on the dis¬ 
budding system only one bud to each shoot should be left. 
To grow these monster flowers requires almost constant 
attention. Disbudding to be effectual brooks no delay. 
Onoe select the right bud, whioh in most oases will be the 
crown one, and all further growth must be stopped, and no 
suckers permitted to break up from the bottom. This is 
concentration in the very fullest sense. A plant In a 9-inoh 
pot only carrying, say, three blooms is not heavily laden ; 
but there is no doubt this concentration of growing foroe 
does produce remarkable results, both in foliage and blos¬ 
som. The late bright sunshine has done wonders in rl 


Winter Cucumbers. 

Seeds of a suitable variety should be sown at onoe. I 
think Lockie’s Perfection will prove the best variety for 
either winter or summer, though the Telegraph has 
had a long reign, and is much liked. Sow the seeds singly 
in small pots, and start in a propagating-case ; hut bring 
them to tbs light as soon as they show above the sou. 
Give the house a thorough cleansing before the plants are 
set out. Equal parts of turfy loam and leaf-mould will 
grow Guoumbera well. Keep a dose watch for wire- 
worms in the soil. A little soot will be useful. 

Window Gardening. 

Ferns in oases are growing freelv, and must b* kept 
moist. 8ome cultivators say do not use stimulant*, but 
where luxuriant growth is desired I have found a weak 
solution of Olay's Fertiliser very useful twice a week. If 
any plants reauire large pots see to it at onoe, so that they 
may get established before winter. Guttings should be 
taken now where more stock of anything is desired. Pro¬ 
pagating may be done with less effort now than at any 
other season. Use sandy soil for outtings, and drain the 
pots well. The pots of cuttings may start in the 
(“Geraniums" excepted), and the soil must be kept 
healthily moist. Outside window-boxes must have regular 
attention in training, picking, watering, Ac. The plants 
have pow filled up well, and should have liquid-manure 
occasionally. Foliage plant* in the rooms must be kept 
clean by the use of the sponge weekly. 

Outdoor Garden. 

One of the most useful plants for the present season is 
the autumn-flowering bulb, Moutbretia orooosmeflora. 
Good patches of it are very effective. There is plenty of 
colour in the hardy garden now from Sunflowers of the 
perennial types. Multiflorus, with its doable variety, and 
Harpalium ngidum, Rudbeckia Newmani, and Gaill&rdias 
are very showy. The grandiflora section of the Oaillardia is 
without exception one of the most effective border plants, 
and the hybrid forms which can easily be raised from seed 
of average quality are so far as making a brilliant show is 
concerned as effective as the named sorts. The Japanese 
Anemones are just coming into bloom, and where good- 
sized patches are grown there will be plenty of blossoms 
till the frost oomes. Pvrethrum uliginosum, Sedum 
speotabile, Fuchsias coralhna, cocoinea, gracilis, and Ric- 
cartoni—I think more might be done with the hardy 
Fuohsias in districts where they do well-Phloxes of the 
late-flowering sections are worth looking after now by 
those who are forming a collection. There are many varie¬ 
ties grown that are not required. A dozen distinct sorts 
are enough for the largest garden. The same remark 
applies to the Pentetemons, another very useful class of 
ptant*. They are not quite hardy, at least, I am always 
losing the best varieties unless cuttings are taken annually, 
and the present month or September is the beet time to 
look up the cutting for renewing stock. Continue to take 
outtings of bedding plants of all kinds. The beds will 
require frequent picking over now lor the removal of dead 
flowers and leaves. Dahlias and Hollyhocks must be tied 
up strongly, and at the same time neatly ; there will be 
gales by-and-bye to test the genuineness of our work in this 
respect. Water Oarnation layers frequently, also see that 
cuttings of Pinks under handlight* are frequently dewed 
over. Cuttings of the side shoots of Hollyhooks will strike 
root now under glass. Liquid-manure will benefit many 
plants now. e 

Fruit Garden. 

Do not permit Peaohes or Vines from which the fruit has 


crop next year will be weak and poor. Sow Amerioan 
Wonder or some other Dwarf Peas in 7-inch pots for pro¬ 
ducing a dish or two as late as it is possible to have them. 
Stand the pots in a pit, the light to be kept off for the pre¬ 


Stand the pots in a pit, the light to be kept off for the pre¬ 
sent. The tope of young Peas are useful for flavouring 
soups. I have gathered the tops when 4 inches or 5 inches 
high tor this purpose, and there is yet time to sow Peas 
in the open air with this object In view. Cucumbers 


preserving the folu 
healthy tul the last, 
denuded of their foil 


keeping the leaves clean and 
tress whioh are permitted to be 


denuded of their foliage by red-spider, even after the orop 
has been gathered, will not maintain their vigour unlm- 
paired. Should mildew appear on Grapes attack it with 
black sulphur when the first white spot is noticed, and at 
the same time alter the conditions which have led up to it. 
The most common causes of mildew in vineries are a itw- 
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com Din ea with the sulphur treatment, will soon check it 
In slight cases light a are, get the pipes hot, mix a pound 
of sulphur with some skimmed milk, and dress the hot 
pipes with it Continue to plant Strawberries and to pot 
plants for forcing ; the plants for early work should now 
all be in their frui ting-pots. Old beds of Strawberries 
should now bo cleared of weeds and runners, and receive 
a top-dressing of rich compost Those beds which were 
set out last year thiokly to take one crop and then be 
thinned may now have the surplus plants removed. If the 
plant* can be moved with balls of earth they may be planted 
elsewhere. With yearling plant* this may be done; and the 
plant* if moved carefully and mulched and watered will 
give a good aooount of themselves next year. The lata 
bright sunshine has been splendid for colouring hardy 
fruits and ripening the wood where it ha* been thinned to 
give the sun s ohince to do its work. A *™*n hou se may 
now be planted with Melons tor late use. The house must 
be heated. 

Vegetable Garden. 

8urfaoe stirring among growing crops is always valuable, 
especially so now, when the soil if left untouched soon 

w»£L*^L° ra ? k8 v.«* nd ^ rt * < l ulok, y wlth its moisture, 
weeds, too, at this season soon run up to seed, and if i 
neglected another season’s work is prepared. Garden ver- 
mm soon yield under the pressure of the hoe, so that sur- ^ 
' rring is a capital riugioide, and brings up to the 
the larv« of moths ana beetles where th* ■ r * 


in the open air with this object in view. Cucumbers 
planted now in a well-heated house will bear through the 
autumn and winter; not much fire-heat will be required 
at present; the stronger the plants the better. The nights 
are getting oold now, and Cucumbers and Melons in trunes 
should be covered with mats at night, and some warm 
manure in the form of lining placed round the bed. 

E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

The layering of Carnations ought now to be finished off 
at onoe ; layers put down after about the middle of August 
seldom do much good. The weather this season has been 
much more favourable for these delightful flowers to ex¬ 
pand than it was last year, and such plants as survived the 
winter have been blooming profusely. I grow a number 
of named varieties, but for supplying out flowers iu par¬ 
ticular I find seedlings far superior, and oan strongly 
recommend all who require many out blossoms to grow 
them in quantity. There is plenty of good seed to be 
bought, and it Is not much trouble to fertilise a few blos¬ 
soms with pollen from the most double flowers upon which 
any is to be found, when one can make sure of obtaining 
a large proportion of most beautiful and useful double- 
flowered varieties as a result. This season has, so far, 
been exceedingly favourable for saving seed in the open, 
and I have already a number of well-filled pods now 
maturing rapidly. Tomatoes outside have, up to the 
present, been doing much better than for some years 

S st; but if we get muoh more wet or dull weather 
e disease (Peronospora) is almost sure to attack them, 
and then there will be but little chance of a orop. 
It is, however, worth bearing in mind that any means of 
throwing off rain from the plant* themselves goes a long 
way to reduoe both the danger of and damage aone by th’s 
affection. In the case of plants growing against a wall, a 
10-inch or 11-inoh board placed in a sloping manner over 
the plants as soon as wet weather set* in often makes 
all the difference between suocess and failure. It is 
now time to nip out the points of all the bearing shoots, as 
no fruits formed after this date will have a chanoe to ripen ; 
at the same time, remove every sign of a lateral growth 
and shorten back all the older leaves at least so as to allow 
the light, sun, and air to act freely upon the swelling fruit. 
In a moderately warm greenhouse Gloxinias are now in 
very great beauty ; what they chiefly enjoy is plenty of 
moisture, shade from direct sunlight, and a moderately 
close and warm atmosphere. The matured leaves, cut off 
with an inoh of stem and inserted round the sides of well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, will soon root and form bulbs in 
any warm, olose house or pit; very large leaves may be 
out in several places across the main ribs and pegged down 
to the surface of a pan or box of free, sandy solL Tuberou* 
Begonias in bloom must have abundance of air. Prick off 
Urge-flowering Calceolarias and Cinerarias into store 
boxes. Give Cbineee Primulas the last shift at onoe, and 
insert the last lot of Zonal Pelargonium cuttings in the 
open ground. B. 0. R. 

the COMmo WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 2Oth 
to August 27th. 

Late Grapes are now just beginning to colour, and the 
work of colouring and ripening should be finished by the 
end of next month. When the berriee colour slowly the 
work Is generally well done. I like to see blaok and green 
berries on the same bunch in the early stages. To obtain 
perfect finish a oertain amount of humidity is necessary In 
the atmosphere, and neither should the borders at anv 
time be allowed to get dust dry. These are details which 
require careful management. At no time when Grape* 
are colouring will the house be quite closed; buttheie 
should be no oold inrush of air, as this may produce 
mildew, though this is more often oaused by a damp, 
stagnant atmosphere. Still, a oold, dry, draughty atmos¬ 
phere will. I know, produoe mildew, and, therefore, in my 
own practice I avoid it. What is required for the perfect 
colouring of Grapes is a warm, buoyant atmosphere, and 
to obtain this condition on wet days or cold nights I find 
it an advantage to keep a little warmth in the pipes. Too 
muoh heat will fill the house with red-spider probably, but 
there is no neoeasity for much heat, only let the pipes be 
oomfortably warm. This little warmth will, in addition to 
giving the necessary finish to the Grapes, also finish off the 
maturing of the wood, and so ensure a crop for next year. 
Peach-houses from whioh the fruits have been gathered 
have the ventilators open night and day. Th* light* are 
fixtures, or otherwise I should unoover the trees alto¬ 
gether, and let them get the benefit of the autumn rains 
and the free exposure. Inside borders have been heavily 
watered, and the engine is used toroihly two or three times 
a week to keep the foliage healthy and retain the leaves 
on the trees as long as possible. Bud-dropping when 
forcing begins may often be traced to early defoliation, 
not unfrequently led up to by want of attention imms- 


not unfrequentiy led up to by want of attention imms- 
dUtely after the Peaohes have been gathered. Usually 
when Peaohes are being finished off the water is withheld 
Its 
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lurpius stocks of some of the best varieties have lieen 
planted in positions where the outtinjrs would not be 
objected. This is a plan I always follow as much as possi¬ 
ble, as the beds near the house can be left untouched till 
the beauty is marred by the autumn rains. Flowers for out- 
tinjje are chiefly obtained from the hardy herbaceous plants 
including Carnations, White and Yellow Daisies, Gaillardias 
Heleniums, Roses, and Harpalium ri&idum, which is, I 
think, the most useful of the Perennial Sunflowers. Sinele 
and Cactus Dahlias are also useful for cutting from this 
time onwards till the frost comes. Annuals in variety are 
charming just now for cuttine. Malope Krandiflora, pure- 
white, is a very useful thin*?. The Annual Chrysanthemums 
ire also most useful, and the same mav be said of the 
Calliopsis. 

INDOOR PLANTS 

HOYAR AND THEIR CULTURE. 
These line flowering plants differ a good deal 
in appearance, as they also do in the treatment 
they require, from the strong-growing, heat- 
loving H. imperials from Borneo, which is a 
twiner, to the elegant dwarf shrubby H. bella, 
which hails from Taung Kola. They are very 
distinct wnd beautiful plants, easy of cultivation, 
and have the advantage over many things of a 
twining or climbing habit, in not being too ram¬ 
i'* 11 1 in growth—consequently, the twining 
species are suitable for places where plants of 
larger size wouyd be less manageable. They are 
appropriate for clothing pillars and rafters, or 
for training longitudinally over the paths in the 
stove. Grown in the latter position their 
flowers droop so as to be seen to the liest ad van- 
tage. In most of the species they are borne in 
bunches, upon stout, persistent spurs, that issue 
from the base of the leaf-stalbs 
at intervals up the stems. These 
make their appearance as the 
young shoots are formed, lasting 
for many years, and from them 
are emitted the flowers—two or 
three times in the course of the 
season in the case of some kinds 
There is one matter that should 
be observed in the cultivation 
of these persistent-spurred kinds 
—that is, if the flowers are cut 
for bouquets or similar purposep, 
on no account should the spurs 
be removed with them, or it 
necessarily follows that the 
blooming capabilities are so far 
reduced as to make the future 
supply be dependent on the 
formation of fresh spurs, which 
are only produced upon the 
young shoots. It is requisite 
lo mention this for the guidance 
of beginners in the culture of 
lloyas, as I have known large 
specimens, when in the hands of 
the inexperienced, completely 
stripped of their bloomingspuir, 
which had taken years to form, causing them 
to be comparatively flowerlese until fresh growths 
had been made—thus entailing much disappoint¬ 
ment, as in most cases it necessitated the plants 
being headed down. Amongst the 
Twining species that need a warm tempera¬ 
ture the foremost place is held by H. imperialis. 
This is a native of Borneo ; it is a strong-grow¬ 
ing plant with ample thick leathery leaves, and 
bears very large bunches of pale-brown and 
yellow flowers. With this may be associated, 
in the general treatment they require, the 
Cinnamon-leaved Hoya (H. cinnamomifolia), a 
plant of medium growth, with pale-green and 
chocolate flowers; the bel 1-flowered Hoya (H. 
•ampanulata, here figured), which bears greenish- 
yellow flowers, both these are from Java ; and 
II. Cunninghami also a handsome species. 
They strike freely at almost anytime of the year, 
but if put in about April get well established in 
their pots before the summer is over ; if at this 
time cuttings are made from the preceding 
summer’s shoots, using two, three, or more 
joints, and they are inserted singly in 3-inch 
pota in half loam and sand, they will root in a 
few weeks placed in a temperature of 70 degs. 
They need not be kept nearly so close as things 
with softer leaves, that would flag if not in a 
confined damp atmosphere. When well rooted, 
move them into 6-inoh pots. They will grow in 
almost any description of soil, but loam is the 
most suitable, as it is not so liable to get sour 
as peat is; its uould be of a turfy nature, and 
have a liberal quantity of sand added, for al¬ 
though the plants are anything but of a tender 
character, still if the soil,ever gets 
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dition that the water cannot pass freely from 
it the roots are almost sure to perish. Through 
the summer the night temperature should be 
about 70 degs., with 10 degs. more in the day, 
giving air according to the state of the weather. 
Reduce the heat in autumn, and through the 
winter 60 degs. by night will do, keeping the 

f lants drier at the roots. About the end of 
ebruary give more warmth, and move into pots 
a few inches larger, according to the strength 
of the different species. Increase the heat as 
the season goes on. They will flower more or 
less during the summer, but not so as to make 
the display that may be looked for when they 
have acquired more size. As soon as the blooms 
begin to show on the ends of the spurs, cease 
syringing overhead, as water sometimes causes 
the young buds to drop before opening. As a 
matter of course they will now be placed where 
they are intended to grow, which may be over a 
path, up a rafter, or round a pillar ; they can 
likewise be used as trained specimens when re¬ 
quired. However employed, they are better in 
pots than planted out. All that is further 
needed is to give more pot room as this is 
wanted, and to treat through the winter and 
summer as already advised. The plants will 
last for many years. 

H. BklLa and H. Paxtoni are small-growing 
shrubby plants of a half procumbent habit, and 
their beautiful pearly white and pink flowers 
are produced freely in the spring and summer ; 
they strike readily in spring from cuttings made 
of the points of the shoots, consisting of several 



considerable time during the growing season : 
but a weak solution of insecticide will be found 
an effectual cure. Scale and mealy-bug must 
be kept under by syringing with stronger appli 
cations of insecticide when at rest, but it should 
be kept away from the roots. In the growing 
season syringe with clean warm water and 
sponge the leaves and shoots. The following 
are likewise 

Desirable sorts that will succeed under 
similar treatment — H. globulosa: This has 
thick leathery foliage of moderate size ; the 
flowers are straw-coloured, produced freely. It 
has the appearance of being a handsome, distinct 
kind. India.—H. lasiantlia: Flowers pale 
orange and white; foliage bold and handsome. 
From Borne.—H. linearis: A distinct new 
species, with slender branches and long, narrow 
leaves. Flowers produced at the points of the 
shoots, white, with pink centre. A suitable 
plant for a hanging-basket. From the Himalaya. 
—H. pallidi flora: Is a small-growing species, 
with white flowers. Java.—H. Rnepherdi: Adis 
tinct-habited plant, with stout foliage ; the 
flowers are suffused with rose. A native of India. 
—The flesh-coloured Hoya, H. carnosa, from 
China, and the variegated varieties of this 
species, H. carnosa picta and H. carnosa varie- 

§ ata (which are similar in habit of growth, 
iffering from the normal type in having varie¬ 
gated leaves), will thrive in a greenhouse. They 
are medium growers, and may be either used 
for draping a pillar or rafter, or as trained 
specimens, in which case they are best grown 
on a wire trellis. Their propagation ana after 
treatment is similar to that advised for the 
twining stove species, except that they require 
less heat, and, growing slower, are longer before 
they need putting in full sized pots. B. 
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joints, treated like the other sorts. These 
do not require large pota—such as are 10 inches 
or 12 inches in diameter will be found big 
enough for most purposes. Like all the 
species, they must have plenty of light 
when growing, and not too much moisture 
either in the atmosphere or at the root. 
When flowering they require to be sup¬ 
ported by a moderate number of neat 
sticks, otherwise the branches will lie quite flat, 
but they should by no means be subjected to 
the stifl, formal training sometimes seen by 
placing them on trellises, as it completely 
destroys the elegant appearance the plants have 
when allowed to assume more of their natural 
form. The pots wherein these two kinds are 
grown must be well drained ; they like a mode¬ 
rate quantity of water both to the roots and 
overhead when growing, but must not receive 
too much in the winter. They will bear the 
shoots shortening in moderately after flowering, 
when the growth has got larger than is requisite. 
They should be kept in a temperature of 60 degs. 
when at rest during the winter. Both these 
sorts are peculiarly adapted for growing in 
8-inch or 10-inch pots suspended from the roof 
over the paths in the stove, where there is suffi¬ 
cient head-room ; the flowers in such a position 
are verv effective. These two kinds may be used 
freely for cutting, as they yearly produce a pro¬ 
fusion of bloom-spurs. Their delicate-coloured 
flowers have a charming effect when mixed with 
almost anything else. 

Insects. —Thrips and red-spider will some¬ 
times make their appearance upon them, especi¬ 
ally if the atmosphere is kept very dry for a 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

I do not think “ Cestrian,” in Gardening, 
August 6th, page 315, does these plants justice, 
for in speaking of them he says: “Beware of 
letting the least drop of water fall on the foliage 
after the plant has passed the baby stage. A 
drip on the leaf burns a hole in it like an acid. 
Now, after reading this, I was obliged to ask 
myself a question: Are these Tuberous Be¬ 
gonias which I have been using for bedding 
out during these past few years, and with 
such happy results? Since reading the re¬ 
marks of “ Cestrian ” I have visited Hampton 
Court-gardens, and here the Begonia-beds 
are a special feature—indeed, they are splen 
did in their effect—and I have also visited 
the fine establishment of the Messrs. Laing, 
at Forest-hill, where many hundred thousand 
plants revel in the open air, and I fail to 
see where the rain spoils the foliage of theie 
more than it does a “ Geranium,” whilst it does 
not destroy the flowers in anything like the 
same degree as it does with the last-named plant. 
It is true the blooms fall off somewhat; but this 
must always occur with any flower, and I noticed 
at the Hampton Court-gardens, where many 
the small-flowered drooping kinds are used, 
with pointed petals, that these kinds do drop 
their flowers the worst; but, then, where there 
are such a large number of blooms they are not 
missed. J. Jarvis. 


THE MEXICAN HAND-PLANT (CHEIROR- 
TEMON PLATANOIDES). 

This is a very curious and rare plant, said to 
be a native of Mexico, but there it is usually 
found in solitary examples ; but the tree exists 
in large numbers near to the city of Guatemala. 
The supposition exists that the Mexican Indians 
had carried seeds back with them in ancient 
times, just as friends of “ C. Fraser” have 
brought home some seeds of this plant from 
Mexico to Lancashire, and this has caused him 
toask what shall I do with them, when will 
it flower, and what heat does it require ? With 
regard to the seeds, sow them at once, and get 
them to germinate as soon as possible, and the 
heat the plants will require through the winter 
months should be between 50 degs. and 60 degs., 
and the air should be kept rather dry. I have 
only once had this plant under my charge, and 
this was a specimen some twenty feet high, with 
a large spreading head. The leaves ai e large, 
three to five lobed or more, so that the leaf is 
very much like the Plane-tree, saving this differ* 
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eaoe, that in the Plane the leaves are quite 
smooth on both sides, but in the case of the Hand- 
plant thev are covered beneath with a thick 
eoating of stellate hairs, whilst the upper side 
is of a plain dull-green. When will it flower ? 
Well, I should say that in about twenty-five 
years after the seeds germinate will be time 
enough for you to ask that question ; but the 
plant may be always pointed out as the Hand- 
plant from Mexico. It is nearly a hundred years 
since this plant was noted boUnically by Prof. 
Cervantes, who records the fact that the flowers 
were venerated so much by the Indians and 
others that they were gathered even before 
opening, and so no seeds were allowed to form 
and ripen ; but from a single individual tree 
existing in Mexico we have been introduced to 
a forest of them near Guatemala, so that the 
supply of seeds still remains. The flower to 
which this plant owes its name is large and 
Bomewhat cup-shaped, and of a dull-red colour, 
the sides being divided into five lobes; these, 
while having tne sides of a heavy red, are yellow 
at the base. The stamens are long and divided 
into five segments resembling somewhat the 
fingers of tne human hand. It continues in 
flower for a fortnight or three weeks and then 
the blossoms fade. The plant may be grown in 
a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and the 
pots should be well drained. A fair amount of 
water should be given during the growing 
season, but much less will be necessary during 
the winter ; but do not let it suffer for want of 
moisture at any season. J. Jarvis. 


A PROFITABLE GREENHOUSE. 

An acquaintance of mine who has a good deal 
of spare time on his hands, and who is very fond 
of his garden in which he works with a will 
that clearly shows how much pleasure an 
amateur gardener may get out his work when 
he sets about it in the right way. Two years 
ago this gentleman had erected a greenhouse, 
which he designed himself, and which I think 
worthy of a brief description, I must first say 
that it was planned more with a view to make 
it profitable than ornamental, and at present it 
is not heated, as the owner has a wish to test 
its capacity without it, so as to be able in a year 
or two longer to prove which will be the most 
economical plan of working, it being his inten¬ 
tion to put m a hot-water boiler and pipes after 
he has given it a fair trial as it now is. The 
form is span-roofed, facing north and south. The 
house is 50 feet long and 18 feet wide. The 
interior arrangements consist of a stage in the 
middle with a space of about 5 feet at each end 
between the glass and the stage, and there is 
nearly the same space along the sides which is 
divided into a walk and narrow border. The first 
tier of the stage commences 18 inches from the 
ground and rises to within feet of the glass at 
the apex. It will be seen there is a considerable 
space available beneath the stage. This is 
devoted to Mushroom culture throughout the 
winter, early spring, and summer. The heat, 
however, is found to be too great for the Mush¬ 
rooms in the hottest months of the year. 
During the spring the stage is occupied with 
Strawberries in pots ; when the fruit isgathered 
from these their place is taken with Tomatoes 
in pots, already prepared, the plants having been 
previously raised in a heated structure, fii the 
early spring a few Peas and Potatoes, as well 
as Lettuces and Radishes, are grown upon the 
border next the glass, vacant spaces being left 
at intervals for Tomato-plants which are set out 
about the end of April. It will be seen that 
every available foot of space is utilised during 
the season with such crops as are likely to be 
profitable, and at the same time suitable for 
such a structure. I have referred to this 
house and the management of it, because it is 
not often that I meet with an amateur grower 
who goes to work on such thoroughly practical 
lines. I can only say in conclusion that he 
deserves to derive both pleasure and profit from 
the undertaking. j. Q. C 


1 842. —Raising Streptocarpus fro 

•GOds. —“ South Staffordshire ” asks for p 
ticulars as to the culture of hybrid Streptocarp 
and I may tell him that there are very few gre< 
house flowers of recent introduction to b 
these hybrids either for their richness of oolo 
mg, their continuous blooming, or the f 
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the individual flowers last In perfection. With 
proper management they can be had in bloom 
all the year round. The flowers are tubular, 
widening out at the mouth, and slightly 
recurved, in length about 1£ inches to 2 inches. 
The blooms are generally upright or horizontal, 
thus displaying their full beauty, which equals 
in some cases, if not excels, that of the choicest 
Gloxinia. The seed, which is extremely minute, 
should be sown in pans containing a compost of 
light, porous, fibrous loam, mixed with peat and 
silver sand in equal parts. It is essential that 
the pans be well drained. Sow thinly, as the 
seed germinates very irregularly; in fact, I 
have found some stealings appear three months 
after the sowing. Owing to the extremely small 
size of the seed it must only be slightly covered. 
Place the pans in a warm and moist position, 
shading from the sun. It is advisable to place 
a pane of glass over the pan to check evapora¬ 
tion. When the first young plants are large 
enough they should be pricked out into a 
mixture of two-thirds good fibrous loam and 
one-third peat and sand in equal proportions. 
When the young plants reach the third or fourth 
leaf place them singly in small pots and grow 
them on in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
During hot weather they should have a slight 
shade from bright sunshine. If “ South Stafford¬ 
shire ” follows these instructions he will have 
the pleasure of a fine batch of plants, which 
cannot fail to find admirers, even when grouped 
with the most showy stove plants. This new 
race of hybrid Streptocarpus are essentially 
amateurs’ plants as they are even more diverse 
in their colouring than the Gloxinia, which they 
somewhat resemble; but, unlike the Gloxinia, 
they do not need a stove temperature to do 
justice to them, an ordinary greenhonso being 
all they require. As pot plants they are moat 
beautiful, and do very well planted out in the 
borders of the greenhouse or conservatory. 
Visitors to Kew this year were much pleased 
with a row of Streptocarpus planted out in the 
Cactus-house. I may mention that these new 
hybrids were originally raised by Mr. Watson, 
sub-curator of Kew Gardens.—A. B. G. 

1394. — Greenhouse ‘‘ Geraniums. ”— 

Three of the best single Zonals in cultivation 
are Fiery Cross (crimson), Hyacinth (scarlet), 
and the S wanley Single White, or Amy Amphlett. 
Three best doubles : F. V. R&spail (crimson- 
scarlet), or Turtle’s Surprise, of which the 
flowers are exactly similar, Belle Mancienne 
(salmon), and Mme. Leon Dalloy (blush white). 
Best bronze-leaved kinds: Her Majesty, J. 
Kirkham, and Marshal Macmahon. Silver¬ 
leaved : Boule de Neige, Mrs. Parker, and 
Chelsea Gem, the last two with double flowers. 
Three tricolors: Mr. H. Cox, Peter Grieve 
(golden), and Mrs. Laing (silver). Three grand 
double Ivy-leaved varieties : Souvenir de C. 
Turner, (rich pink), Murillo (crimson), and 
T. J. von Hohenzollern (deep-scarlet).—B. C. R. 

1408.—Tulips fop forcing in pots.— 

For early forcing the Due Van Thol section 
comes in earliest, but as they are not appreciated; 
the best varieties are Duchess of Parma (orange- 
red and yellow), Wouverman (dark purple), 
White Joost Van Vondel (white), White Potte- 
bakker, also white, and a cheaper variety; Chry- 
solora and Ophir d’Or are the two best yellow 
varieties. Keizerskroon, one of the best (scarlet 
with yellow margin), Cottage Maid (white and 
rose), Proserpine (rosy-crimson), Van der Veer 
(the best purple-tinted variety), and Vermilion 
Brilliant (bright scarlet). I never care to force 
the double varieties, but if it is desirable to do so, 
grow Tournesol (red and yellow), La C&ndeur 
(white), Rex rubrorum (red), and Yellow Rose 
(yellow), rather late. Pot the bulbs in September, 
and plunge them out-of-doors without any pro¬ 
tection, and as soon as they have rooted well 
they may be placed in a gentle heat at first, 
increasing the temperature as it is seen they 
are in good growth.—J. D. E. 

] 400. —Greenhouse Fuchsias. —Flocon 
de Neige, Cannell’s Gem, and Mrs. Mein are 
probably the three best Fuchsias with single 
white corollas, and Mme. Jules Chretien, Moles- 
worth, and Mme. Galli Marie ditto, with double 
white corollas. If you want single light kinds, 
with white tube and pink corollas, Beauty of 
Lavington, Lustre Improved, and Guiding Star 
I or M&rginata will suit you. Countess of Aber¬ 
deen has small flowers, which are entirely 
almost pure white, or of a very light-blush 


| shade when exposed to much air and sunshine. 
Amongst the very best single dark kinds are 
President, Resplendent, and General Roberts; 
dark doubles, Phenomenal, Depute Berlet, and 
Avalanche.—B. C. R. 

1417.— Caterpillars in greenhouses. 

—Unless you like to turn loose a robin in your 
greenhouse, there is nothing better than a care¬ 
ful examination of every plant and picking off 
the caterpillars. The hairy ones, which develop 
into the white Ermine Moth, must be treated 
thus, for it is probable that a Robin will let 
them alone. The wasp-like flies which you 
speak of are sun-flies, and the green maggots 
which they produce do not feed upon leaves, but 
upon the green-fly which injures the plants. 
These maggots can be at once known by 
their tapering anterior extremity, which is con¬ 
stantly feeling abont for aphides, until one is 
seized, and held aloft nntil sucked dry. Down 
the back of this maggot you will see a pale line 
constantly in motion, whereas the pale or white 
lines on butterfly caterpillara are external and 
motionless. Do not destroy such maggots, for 
they are friends.— A. G. Butler. 

-There is no way to get rid of these caterpillars 

except by picking them off the plants and destroying them. 
The butterflies have done the mischief. They should be 
hunted out and destroyed when they are to be seen in the 
greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

1287.— Green tree-firogs.— The change of 
colour is due to relaxation of the pigment cells 
in the skin, and is a sign of loss of tone in the 
system. Normally the colour of Hyla arborea 
is a bright grass-green on the back, shadiog to 
whitish on the under side, and the change to a 
darker shade is accompanied usually by other 
signs of ill health, such as diminished desire for 
food. It would be advisable to feed it until it 
is again able to look after itself. They' are 
much more active than the other members of 
the family Ranidse, and their ability to climb 
on an upright smooth surface—such as a 
window—is remarkable. The male Hyla emits 
a peculiar croaking sound which is repeated 
four or five times ; but as they are nocturnal in 
habits this is only to be heard at night, and I 
have frequently noticed that it usually precedes 
damp weather. They feed principally upon 
insects, such as flies, which their agility enables 
them to catch even when flying. They have 
also a partiality for small red earthworms, and 
it should be remembered that although they are- 
tree-frogs, water is not unknown to them in 
their natural habitat. They are elegant swim¬ 
mers.—A. F. R. 


1398. — A jobbing gardener’s con¬ 
nection. —A good deal depends on what yon 
mean bv a connection. If you refer to doing 
the work only in different gardens, I very much 
doubt if there are any recognised rules to guide 
you ; but if you have teen in the habit of 
supplying the same gardens with seeds and 
plants—having the convenience of raising the 
latter yourself—the connection may be worth a 
trifle. As a practical man you will understand 
the uncertainties attending any change of 
hands in such cases ; at the same time an intro¬ 
duction to the people who may employ yon is 
certainly worth something.—J. 0. C. 

-I do not think there are any hard and fast 

rules by which a jobbing gardener’s business 
could be valued. This is mainly a question of 
the profit arising therefrom, which the books 
kept will show. It used to be considered the 
goodwill of a business was worth one year’s net 
profit* ; but we live in changeable times, and in 
these days of keen competition and cutting 
prices the goodwill of anything now is what 
anyone is willing to give for it; but a sound 
business never need go begging for someone to 
take it up.—E. H. 

1392. —Amaryllis formosiaaima-— This 
is the Jacobean Lily (Sprekelia formosissima). 
The bulbs are hardy in dry warm soils in 
England, and will generally flower freely if 
planted against a wall of a hothouse facing 
south. They must have a season of drought 
when at rest; in a good position, such as I have 
named above, they will flower in the spring and 
again in the autumn. It flowers treated as the 
Hippeastrums are; they receive a good supply 
of water and moderate heat when in growth, ana 
a decided season of rest in winter—at that 
time they should have no water whatsoever.— 
J. D. R 
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warm soil is kept inside for the purpose of cover¬ 
ing them up, and this is done frequently. 

E. H. 


them up, and obtain first-class sets for planting. 
If you have hot any, you can easily obtain 
from any grower some of the thong like roots, 

' for a small payment. And to prepare the sets, 
take great care to keep the top of the root 
upwards, or else it greatly delays the growth of 
the plant. Cut the top level with a sharp 
knife, and the bottom slanting ; each set should 
be about four inches long. These should be 
planted in the spring in a piece of ground 
deeply dug and manured the previous autumn, 
about 18 inches apart each way, and even 
closer if you have not space. Take care and 
keep all weeds down, by frequently using the 
hoe, for the cleaner they are kept, the better 
the plants will be able to ripen their crowns. 
In the autumn, as soon as the leaves have 
dropped off, you can remove them and cover 
litter over the crowns, not that the frost will 
hurt, but to keep the ground from gettingtoo hard 
for you to get the crowns up. The best way, if 
there is likelihood of severe frost, is to get up 
as many crowns as you think you may require, 
and lay them in sand or leaf-mould in 
a shed until yon require them for use. 
The best and simplest way is to get an old wine- 
case or box of that description about 2 feet deep, 
cut the roots off the plant and leave the crown 
piece not longer than 4 inches or 5 inches, have 
enough soil, leaf-mould will do, to come level 
with the crown, then you may put the crowns 
as close together as you can, or you will be 
guided by what quantity you require for a 
batch. Water the crowns with a little tepid 
water to settle the soil around them, and then 
fill the box with clean leaves, and the boxes can 
be stood under the stage of a greenhouse or any¬ 
where where the temperature is about 50 to 60 
degs. ; they do not require much beyond that 
for a start. This way answers well for house 
work where you only require small quantities, 
but for market, where you require larger quan¬ 
tities, a good way is to utilise Cucumber-pits 
if you have a litt le bottom heat. Cover a hurdle 
over the pipes and put on some litter to keep 
the soil from going through ; plant in the same 
way as in boxes ; take care not to let them get 
dry. In preparing your sets for forcing, you can 
in the meantime in cutting off the roots, prepare 
them in the way stated, for the following spring 
planting, and lay them in sand, and they will 
be forming good crowns for planting. After the 
crowns are forced they are better thrown away, 
as you can obtain better results with young sets. 
—G. E. Chappel, Park-place. 

1415.— Fertilisation of Tomatoes —I 

agree with you that it is wrong to suppose that 
the ordinary methods recommended to fertilise 
the flowers of Tomatoes are of any value, as, like 
you, I could never detect any pollen on the 
brush after I had been over them. I, however, 
put the matter to a practical test in the early 
part of the present year. Having in previous 
years made it a point to fertilise all the flowers 
as they opened up to the beginning of June, I 
decided this season not to do so. The result is 
that I have taken as good, if not a better, crop 
of fruit from the same house as I ever had be¬ 
fore. As my plants opened their first flowers 
early in February I feel quite certain that my 
experiment conclusively proves that it is a 
waste of time to attempt to assist the flowers in 
setting their fruit. Several readers of Garden- 
ing have seen during the season the house of 
Tomatoes to which I refer, and they will bear 
me out in what I say with regard to the crop 
obtained.—J. C. C. 

- Owing to the positions of the anthers 

and pistils, it is obviously impossible to get any 
pollen on the brush in the ordinary way, the 
only method being to split open the tube-like 
congregation of stamens and apply the brush to 
their inner surfaces. But in order to effect self- 
fertilisation, which suffices for all ordinary pur- 

E oses, it is only necessary to touch the expanded 
lossoms rather sharply with a feather or bit of 
stick—I find the finger as good as anything— 
and if this is done when the sun is shining and 
the atmosphere moderately dry, during the 
middle part of the day, “ Barnes^’ will see quite 
a little cloud of pollen liberated, some of wnich 
is sure to get on the stigma, and the ovary then 
becomes impregnated. When, as in cross-ferti¬ 
lisation, it is desired to transfer the pollen of 
one flower to the stigma of another, the stamen- 
tube must be split, as above, and the pollen con¬ 
veyed by any convenient means to its proper 


GROWING CUCUMBERS. 

1403.—Cucumbers may be had all the year 
round if the necessary conveniences for their 
culture exist. If Cucumbers are required in 
winter the seeds should be sown now, but there 
must be a genial heat both for the roots and the 
tops or they will not succeed. From 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. at night, with a bottom-heat of 80 degs. 
to 85 degs. will be required. In many houses 
for winter Cucumbers the bottom-heat exceeds 
these figures, but I do not think there is any 
advantage in it after the plants come into bearing. 
Keep the roots comfortable, but there is no abso 
lute necessity to exceed 85 degs.; in point of fact, 
I have had very good success with plants where 
the bottom-heat was not much in excess of the 
top-heat. No one can learn, however, to grow 
Cucumbers, especially in winter, from merely 
reading about it. Useful hints can be given on 

S aper, but that is all; there are important 
etails which no one has yet set down in black 
and white. We may give tables of temperatures, 
but even these require modification in sympathy 
witli the outside temperature. The man who 
draws a hard and fast line and works up to it, 
usually blunders and comes to grief. There is, 
and always must be, a certain margin for indi¬ 
vidual judgment to fill in. In growing winter 
Cucumbers plants set out early in September 
will begin to bear in a month under favourable 
circumstances, and will continue to bear moder¬ 
ately all winter. Do not overcrowd. Every 
season’s experience still further impresses upon 
my mind the necessity for more space if the 
plants are to have a reasonably long life. Many 
of my plants set out last January have 
covered 10 feet in length of trellis, and they 
would have been still more profitable if they had 
at least 3 feet more space. For winter, when the 
plants have plenty of space, there is not so much 
pinching and pruning required, and the plants 
acquire a robustness of habit that is absent from 
the much-pruned ones. To sum up in a few 
words, set out strong plants in good soil, free 
from wireworms and other injurious insects, far 
enough apart to give them plenty of space to 
develop fully. If pipes are used for bottom - 
heat, I like to place a layer of stable-manure 
over the pipes, and on this to place the soil, 
which need not be of any great depth at starting, 
but frequent light top dressings will be bene¬ 
ficial. Fresh soil, if only just a light sprinkle is 
given, tends to purify the atmosphere, and 
Cucumbers in winter do not require much venti¬ 
lation—not nearly so much as they commonly 
receive—but on bright days there must be suffi¬ 
cient moisture in the atmosphere to keei) a film 
of moisture on the glass. So long as this 
happens there will be no scorching of leaves even 
in the brightest sunshine. For Cucumbers at 
Easter the seeds should be sown in December in 
a warm, close house, and planted out in January, 
giving the same temperature both top and 
bottom, as lias been stated above, making 
allowances for the fluctuations of the weather 
outside. For instance, when the outside tem- 

S erature is low the temperature of the Cucumber- 
ouse may drop in sympathy, but in the coldest 
weather I always like to find the thermometer in 
the early Cucumbcr-house above 60 degs., or at 
least not below that figure, at six o’clock in the 
morning. The best soil for Cucumbers is, I 
think, good turfy loam, one half, and the remainder 
thoroughly old manure, with just a sprinkling of 
wood-ashes and soot. The wood-ashes seem to 
keep the soil from getting sour, when the water- 

to use 


GROWING CELERY. 

Much as we may admire the extra fine Celery to 
be seen at many horticultural meetings those at 
all experienced in the matter are well aware 
that these specimens of the gardener’s skill are 
not to be commended for ordinary purposes. 
Nobody knows but those who have grown exhi¬ 
bition Celery how much labour and skill have to 
be expended on it during the season, and prob¬ 
ably even fewer have paused to think how much 
of the extra size thus gained is ruthlessly 
reduced when the Celery is required for use. 
The waste connected with the extra large pro¬ 
duce—not merely Celery, but various other 
vegetables is almost incredible, and those who 
object to this have no remedy other than sup¬ 
plying the kitchen with samples more nearly 
approaching in size what is really wanted. To 
employers I would say by all means let the 
gardener have an opportunity of displaying his 
skill in the vegetable growing line, and the 
gardener I would strongly advise not to abuse 


the privilege. If this advice is taken a few 
dozen extra fine stalks or sticks of Celery will 
be grown ; the bulk of the crop, however, more 
nearly approaching the model samples of the ex¬ 
cellent kind of Celery shown in the illustration. 
If this is done everybody will be pleased. It 
does not follow that because extra large produce 
is wasteful that samples very much smaller must 
always be considered superior, as it is quite 
possible to err in not devoting sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the growth of any one kind of vegetable. 
Especially is this the case with Celery, under¬ 
grown, badly-blanched stuff being hard, poor in 
flavour, and indigestible. The examples of 
** Clay worth Park Pink ” Celery, here repre¬ 
sented, cannot be considered undergrown in any 
way, and, in fact, are an excellent type of 
Celery—well grown, with sufficient strong, 
clean, and straight outer stalks to enclose and 
protect the heart; the latter well developed, 
perfectly blanched, solid* crisp, and nutty in 
flavour, presenting all the good qualities one 
expects to find in Celery without much waste. 


pot is used freely, and it will be necessary 
it freely before the crop is gathered. As re 
the number of fruits that each plant will 
nothing but the merest guesswork can be stated. 
I have had plants which have averaged twenty 
fruits a week for many weeks ; but these were 
exceptional cases, and as I never ventilate 
Cucumbers, the growth is very rapid. The non¬ 
ventilator, under ordinary circumstances, will 
cut two fruits where the man who ventilates 
freely will only cut one ; and, again, I never 
permit a fruit to hang after it is large enough 
for use, and the plants receive the necessary 
support to enable them to do their work 
properly. I generally place about half-a-bushel 
of soil or a little more on each hill when setting 
out the plants, and put an inch or so all over the 
bed in addition; but as soon as the plants get 
fairly started and the white-roots work through, 
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destination ; but this is a decidedly troublesome 
and difficult operation, and under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances totally unnecessary.—B. C. R. 

1404. — Maggots in Mushrooms. —It 
has on more than one occasion been stated in 
Gardening that a brick building—or, for that 
matter, any other close structure—is too hot for 
Mushrooms during the summer months. The 
produce invariably gets infested with maggots. 
In your case as soon as the weather cools down 
the insects will disappear. If you have no shed 
with a north aspect, and with an open front, you 
had better make up the beds another year under 
the shade of a north wall or building, and use 
thatched hurdles, or sheets of corrugated iron, 
to keep off the rain.—J. C. C. 

- This is one of the difficulties of culti¬ 
vating Mushrooms in buildings, especially a 
building exposed to the sun during summer. 
Possibly something might be done to keep out 
the Mushroom flies by giving the building a 
thorough cleansing before the first beds are 
made up after the summer season sets in. 
Thoroughly saturate every wall and the wood - 
work also with lime-wash, and clear out all old 
manure or the remnants of exhausted beds. 
Make a clean sweep of everything. In my own 
case after the spring-beds are over the house is 
cleared, whitewashed, and left empty for a few 
weeks. The beds in the meantime oeing made 
up in the open are preferably under the shade of 
a wall or rather lofty fence, and then about 
August beds are made up in the house again in 
succession as required for autumn, winter, and 
spring-bearing.—K. H. 

1405. —Green-fly on Cucumber. —There 
are different species of fly which attack Cucum¬ 
bers and other plants, and some are more diffi¬ 
cult to kill than others ; but I have never met 
with anything in the aphis family that can 
stand up against repeated doses of Tobacco 
smoke. If the plants are in a bad state through 
neglect it becomes a question for consideration 
whether they are worth the cost; but there is 
no doubt the flies can be cleared out by fumi¬ 
gation properly applied, but once smoking will 
not do. Smoke two evenings in succession, 
then wait a couple of days, and repeat it; then 
examine the plants closely and see how the 
enemy looks. Possibly there may still be some 
insects alive. If so, fumigate again for two 
evenings in succession. The Tobacco, or 
Tobacco-paper, must not be permitted to flare, 
and, if necessary, more than one apparatus 
should be used, so that the house can be filled 
with smoke in a reasonable time. The most 
trouble I ever experienced with flies on Cucum¬ 
bers arose through the purchase of some 
Bouvardias at a sale in London. The plants 
were placed for a time in a Cucumber-house, 
without noticing there were flies upon it; in 
fact, I think the flies did not develop till later. 
They seemed to be a smaller species than I had 
been accustomed to deal with, with rounder 
bodies and a rather darker skin, but they were 
not the black aphis. They were cleared after a 
time, but the work was a difficult one.—E. H. 

1349 — Cucumber growing for profit. 
—Cucumbers are grown in market-gardens all 
the year round, but the best prices are made 
from the middle of February to the middle of 
April. At that time of year good samples make 
about 12s. per doz. It is not advisable to get a 
house into full bearing much before March, as 
winter prices are very uncertain, really good 
Cucumbers often making no more than 7s per 
doz. in December and January. From May 
onwards prices rapidly decline, immense quanti¬ 
ties of well-grown Cucumbers being brought 
into the London markets during the spring 
months. In a general way not more than 4s. 
per doz. can be relied on after April. Thus you 
will see that the season for good prices is limited 
to about two months. You will do best to 
sow early in September, which will allow of the 
plants getting fairly strong and well established 
by winter. Keep them from mid October till 
January at a temperature of about 60 degs. by 
day and a little less at night, increasing the 
heat by 10 degs. from the beginning of the 
year. Bottom-heat is, however, indispensable 
at that time of year.—J. C., Byfleet. 

Drawings for " Gardenm*.- - Readers will 
kxndty remember that we are glad to get epeeiment of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing . The drawings so made will be engraved in 


ROSES. 

SWEET BRIER (ROSA RUBIGINOSA). 
Sweet Brier is ever welcome, and ever beau¬ 
tiful, whether in garden, hedge, or woodland. 
The sweet scent of its foliage greets us in the 
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v Google 


A spray of Sweet Biier. 

earliest days of April, when the leaf-buds are 
unfolding ; it bears a profusion of flowers in 
June, and a mass of fruit that is highly orna¬ 
mental in late autumn. Planted near or among 
the lower branches of some evergreen tree, such 
as a Holly, a good effect may be gained by en¬ 
couraging it to throw up its strong shoots 
through the dark foliage ; the show’ers of bright 
flowers and brilliant berries are more than 
usually beautiful when seen in such companion¬ 
ship. 

“DIJON” TEA ROSES. 

The following article will give the required 
information about these Roses to “ D. E.,” 
“ Rosa,” and others :— 

GLoire de Dijon is perhaps one of the most 
generally useful Roses we have, and the term 
“Dijon” Teas is used to classify a few other 
really first-rate Roses of Bimilar habit, vigour, 
and usefulness, but varying in colour. Perhaps 
the best use to which this section can be put is 
for covering bare walls, fences, or any unsightly 
object. This they will quickly do. Where 
room can be found for huge bushes this section 
will supply the kinds, and for the pegging-down 
system none are better adapted than these. To 
prune back their 6-feet shoots is ridiculous, as 
scores of flowers are wantonly sacrificed, but 

C ig them down and they will flower their entire 
ngth and cover the ground with a carpet of 
Roses. Gloire de Dijon is too well known to 
need further mention here. 
t BouquET d’Or is quite fit to associate with 
Gloire de Dijon, being as hardy, vigorous, and 
very free-flowering, with large, long-pointed 
buas of bold and pretty shape and full double 
blooms. In colour it is a pale-yellow, deepening 
into copper and buff. Apart from the flowers, 
the abundance of glossy foliage characteristic of 
this and others in this section is not the least 
of its charms. 

Emilie Dupuy has been rather recently 
figured, as a plate of this kind appeared in the 
Garden for May 10 of last year, with a full de¬ 
scription. It is a noble Rose, and deserves 
extended cultivation, being vigorous and free, 
with massive flowers of a deeper apricot or buff 
colour than those of Bouquet d’Or. These two 
fine kinds have been much written about and 
described, so that there is perhaps now no 


danger of their merits l>eing overlooked ; but 
there are other old and new kinds that might be 
associated with them where space is available. 

Mme. Bbrard is now fairly well known, 
having been in commerce since 1870, and yet it 
is curious that Emilie Dupuy, sent out in the 
same year and by the same raiser (Levet), has, 
up till now, remained in comparative obscurity 
Mme. Berard is a free grower and bloomer, and 
distinct in colour, the flowers large, double, of 
a salmon-yellow hue, shading to clear yellow, 
suffused with rose. It is a grand Rose upon 
wall or fence, but in some situations seems esp< - 
cially prone to mildew, although I have seen it 
where it was never attacked by this pest. In a 
light soil upon chalk it grew more freely than 
Gloire de Dijon, and flowered better. 

Mme. Chauvry is placed next, because, al¬ 
though a new addition to this section, in habit 
of growth and richness of fine foliage it much 
resembles Mme. Berard. When in flower, how¬ 
ever, it is not only distinct from Mme. Berard, 
but from any in this section. It was sent out 
by Bonnaire in 1886. It is very vigorous and 
even beautiful in growth, the young shoots and 
foliage being deep-red, and charming in contrast 
with the older growth and foliage. In the bud 
and half-opened state this Rose is very striking, 
being of a deep-buff colour, shading to fawn- 
yellow at the edge of the petals, when half 
expanded it is a striking flower, but as the bloom 
opens fully it fades to a paler colour suffused 
with salmon and tinged with rose. Though 
comparatively new this Rose gives great promise, 
but like others in this section it forms a great 
bush the first year after planting, the rich 
harvest of flowers being reaped the following 
season. Both on a wall and in the bed it is 
making vigorous growth this year, whilst what 
few flowers it has produced mark it as a fine and 
striking Rose. 

Mme. Eugene Verdier is comparatively new, 
as it was sent out by Levet in 1885. It has the 
reputation of being a little tender, and this may 
have deterred some from growing it. I have 
had it both as a group in the open border with 
the long shoots pegged down and upon the wall, 
and although it was not found to be tender it 
did not seem to flower so freely as might be 
expected when pegged down. Although vigor¬ 
ous, it is not so rampant as some, and probably 
on a warm wall will be its best position. The 
choicest position might be given this Rose if it 
can only be induced to grow and flower satis¬ 
factorily, for in the richness of its colour and its 
powerful fragrance it is unique. The flowers 
are of medium size, globular, deep chamois- 
yellow—a most attractive colour, whilst the 
fragrance is delicious and more powerful than 
in any other Rose I know. It is generally be*t 
in the autumn, producing at that time fiue 
flowers which open well and last long. 

Mme. Barthelemy Levet is another little- 
known, but valuable member of this section, and 
a free and beautiful Rose, powerfully scented, 
an abundant bloomer, and very vigorous. The 
flowers are of medium size, globular, and of a 
pale canary-yellow colour. It promises to be 
very satisfactory upon the wall, and I have seen 
it aoing well upon a fence. 

Henriette de Beauveau is one of the best 
among the latest additions to this section. It 
was sent out by Lacharme in 1887. It is vigorous 
in growth, free-flowering, and sweetly scented. 
The flowers are globular, full, of fine form, and 
of a bright clear yellow colour. Undoubtedly, 
it is a valuable addition to this section. The 
same remark applies to 

Duchesse dAuerstadt, sent out in 1887 by 
Bernaix. Of the two it would seem even more 
vigorous, but in habit of growth, colour, and 
shape of flower it is quite distinct. It might 
almost be called a fuller and deeper coloured 
Reve d’Or, and in its growth it somewhat 
resembles that well-known kind. The buds are 
long and pointed, pale-yellow, shading to fawn, 
deepening into a nankeen-vellow when fully 
open. Its strong climbing habit will fit it for 
many good uses upon wall or trellis. 

Belle Lyonnaise is one of the older kinds. 
It is apt to suffer in winter in some situations, 
and sometimes fails to open well in summer if 
the weather is damp or cold. These observa¬ 
tions, however, were based upon plants grow¬ 
ing in a very heavy soil, and this may have 
affected them. 

Mme. Trifle, growing in a similar situation, 
flowered most freely, but so many of the blooms 
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were quartered or otherwise malformed, that it 
was discarded as being not quite first rate. Un¬ 
doubtedly the kinds already enumerated repre¬ 
sent the cream of this section, and it is impor¬ 
tant to know what are the best, as nothing is 
more annoying than after covering a large space 
of wall with one of these rampant Roses to find 
that it is of doubtful merit and an uncertain 
flowerer. Among such are the following— 
Beaute de l’Gurope, Reine Marie Pia, Reine de 
Portugal, and Reine Olga de Wurtemberg. 
They may have their admirers and may be re¬ 
commended, but my advice is to avoid them for 
any choice position, as they will cover a great 
amount of space and give little or no return in 
the way of flowers. When there is no lack of 
really tine Roses one can afford to discard those 
of doubtful merit, and, moreover, besides those 
here recommended there are other Noisettes and 
Climbing Teas, such as W. A. Richardson, Reve 
d’Or, Marechal Niel, and Climbing Niphetos, so 
that if our walls are bare or clothed with Roses 
that do not flower satisfactorily, it is not from 
want of good variety to make a suitable selec¬ 
tion from. H. 

1413. — Musk Rose “ Princess de 

Nassau ”—This Rose is perfectly hardy. As 
it was after May when your plant showed signs 
of failing, and as it is not protected in any way 
from north or east winds, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it suffered frum the very cold winds 
prevailing from that quarter during the early 
part of June. We also had such a severe frost 
or two at that time, that very many of our 
hardiest Roses were much crippled by it. This 
seems to me to be the most feasible cause of your 
recently - planted specimen not doing satis¬ 
factorily.—P. U. 

- From the information sent by “ Puzzled 

One,” I am afraid this Rose is not likely to 
succeed under the conditions it now occupies. 
Iti8 not more tender than the ordinary Noisettes, 
but, like them, it is more suitable for a climber 
than for any other form of growth. In sheltered 
gardens, where the soil is fairly good and deep, 


this season of the year. Some of them lose their 
leaves in the winter, and some do not. P. vis- 
cosa does not lose its leaves, nor does P. nivalis ; 
but this is not a distinct species—it is merely a 
white form of P. viscosa. I think it is better 
not to plunge the pots in which the plants are 
growing. Mine are placed behind a low north 
wall; the pots stand on a wooden staging, but 
any material would answer which will keep out 
worms. I have already repotted my plants, but 
they may be repotted at any time during the 
month of September. They are placed in cold 
frames about the end of October to keep them 
from rains. P. verticillata must be placed in a 
house from which frost is excluded during 
winter. P. japonica is easily raised from seeds. 
I grow plants in the open borders, and if the 
seed is allowed to scatter itself hundreds of 
young seedlings will come up of their own accord. 
The seed vegetates freely if it is sown in seed- 
pans or flower-pots. Place them in frames or 
nand-lights any where, and keep the soil moder¬ 
ately moist until the young plants appear. 
The soil will sometimes get covered with Moss, 
which is an evil to bo avoided if possible ; but 
the young plants will appear amongst the Moss. 


- General Jacqueminot would do for the 

dark red ; it is a good grower and flowers freely. 
I should select a Tea for the pink. Hom^re is 
a vigorous free-blooming Rose. Although not 
exhibition kinds, Souvenir d’un Ami or 
Catherine Mermet are both good, though the 

Cheshunt 
•ower, though it does not 
two last 


colour is more rose than pink. 

Hybrid is also a good 
possess the perpetual habit of tl 

’ The best kind of soil is old turfy loam 


named. 

with about a third of old hot-bed manure well 
Make a good bed so as to give them 
a fair chance, and they will not disappoint. 
Excavate from 20 inches to 2 feet, and fill in 
with the good soil. If the subsoil is clay go a 
little deeper, and put a layer of broken stones 


blended. 


or bricks in the bottom of the border.—E. H. 

1402. — Greenhouse Roses.— “ Mount 
joy ” will find six plants quite sufficient, and he 
could then remove the two which thrive worst 
or do not give such general satisfaction. Pur¬ 
chase pot-plants if possible, and plant at once. 
The following are good varieties for planting 
out: Reine M. Henriette (red), William Allen 


HOUSE! ft WINDOW GARDBNING. 


BEST ROOM AND TABLE PLANTS. 
Grevillea robusta. 

This is a hard-wooded greenhouse plant, very 
easily raised from seed ; but to have it available 
in the shortest time the plants require to be 
raised in heat. If the seed is sown in February 
in a temperature of 70 degs., and the plants are 
grown on in the same house, they will be large 
enough for use in six months. When once they 
have attained to a suitable size they should be 
kept in a greenhouse temperature and have 
plenty of air, and a thin 
shade on the glass to 
keep the leaves of a good 
colour. If there is no neat 
available the plants may be 
raised in the greenhouse, but 
they will be longer in get- 
ting to a suitable size. In 
such cases the 1st of April 
fo&gSi will be soon enough to sow’ 

the seed, and it must be put 
in the warmest corner in the 
vw house, and kept rather close 

* all the summer. As only a 

few plants will be required, 

. the seed may be sown in a 

6-inch pot; this should be 
filled with sandy soil, which 
~ mU8t ^ e P t m °i 8t by gentle 

watering. As soon as the 
* seedlings are large enough— 

say, 2 inches nigh — they 
fc Um should be put singly into 

pots 3 inches in diameter, 
SjgL and when they have filled 

^ these with roots a shift into 
illW&V ^ 5-inch pots will be necessary. 

With careful management, 
the plants will be large 
enough for use in the au- 
' tumn, and, if they get a lar- 

ger pot in the spring, and 
occupy an airy position on 
the greenhouse stage, they 
will last two years for table¬ 
s' VW' work. If they are to retain 

" their bottom leaves they 

must not be crowded at any 
time, nor must the roots 
suffer for want of water. 
^ Taking into consideration 

the time they remain of a 
' suitable size, and the little 

trouble necessary to raise 
them, there is no better 
Grevillea robusta in a small pot, as grown for Oovent-garden Market. table-plant grown. The an¬ 

nexed illustration represents 
a small pot for Covent- 


Souvenir d’un Ami (pink), Mme. Chauvry (buff 
and orange), and Henriette de Beauveau (clear 
yellow). For pot work the following twelve 
are very suitable : Niphetos (white), Perle des 
Jardius (yellow), Francis<?a Kriiger (salmon- 
yellow), Mme. Falcot (orange-yellow), The 
Bride and The Queen (pure white), Mme. 

General Jacqueminot 


Hoste (straw-yellow), 


ing a wall or close fence. The flowers are of 
light-straw colour, of very good form, and sweet. 
—J. C. C. 

1406.—Rose “ Celeste. 


_H _ So far as I know 

there are only two nurserymen that are likely 

to surr'r-®— *— 

to name 
Nursery, 


ipply you with this delightful 

oma • f Kaan ara \ft» H 1 Smii 


these are Mr. T. Smith, Daisy-hill 
and Mr. James Walters, 
Mount "Radford Nursery, Exeter, both of whom 
held a stock of it a few years ago. 

since “ .. 

nurseries, but in no instance did I get it true to 
name. In nearly every case the old Maiden's 
Blush was sent me for it; at last a lady corres¬ 
pondent in Ireland sent it me, and this I 
regard as the choicest pet in my garden. 
Your description of “Celeste” is quite 
correct, so that you are not likely to 
be deceived. In the bud state the 
flowers are much handsomer than Maiden’s 
Blush, as the colour is indescribable—something 
between a delicate pink and soft peach—and the 
fragrance exquisite. In Ireland, I am told, if 


Ireland, 


Some years 
I ordered this Rose from several different 


a Grevillea as grown in 
garden Market. 

Maiden-hair Ferns in rooms.— Few 

plants are in such high favour with window 
gardeners as the Maiden-liair Fern, but many 
appear to find some difficulty in keeping their 
plants in good health. I have a lady friend who 

Original from 
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(deep-red), Mme. Lambard (salmon and red, 
variable), Catherine Mermet (pink), Augustine 
Guinnoiseau (flesh-white), and La France (pink 
and white).—P. U. 

1407. —Primulas. —All the Primulas named 
are hardy except P. verticillata. There is no 
reason why they should not grow vigorously at 
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succeeds remarkably well with the Maiden-hair 
Fern. She began with one small plant several 
years since, and has now a number of fine little 
specimens, the result of increase by division. 
Their home is in a window facing north, which 
is kept quite cool all through the spring and 
summer months. There they get abundant 
light, very little sun, and a fair share of fresh 
air. Under these conditions they grow freely, 
and the fronds come of a rich green. A couple 
of plants are always doing duty in the living- 
room, but they are chanced for others every two 
or three weeks, so that triey do not remain long 
enough in the vitiated atmosphere to seriously 
impair their vitality. In this way all the plants 
are kept in excellent health. Watering is, of 
course, strictly attended to, and without this 
no one can expect to succeed with Ferns of 
any kind which so soon feel the effects of 
neglect. 

Careful and attentive watering is the keystone 
to the successful culture of room plants of all 
kinds ; but in the case of the Maiden-hair Fern I 
am convinced that a large proportion of failures 
are due to the overdry atmosphere of a constantly 
heated apartment when growth is being made. 
The young growths push up in spring, and they 
cannot develop properly through want of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. In a cool room the growth 
will not be made so early, but the fronds will be 
stronger, and they will be developing at a sea¬ 
son more favourable to vigorous growth. I 
would advise those who have hitherto failed with 
this Fern to try the method above described. 
Keep the plants, if possible, in a north window 
—an east one is the next best; let them make 
their growth therein. Treated in this way the 
fronds will be much hardier and better able to 
resist the dry atmosphere of a heated room 
during the winter months. Once or twice a 
week they should be cleansed of impurities by 
sprinkling the fronds with clean water, and this 
attention is of particular importance in the 
winter season, when a fire is continuously being 
made in the apartment. Repotting when neces¬ 
sary should be done, when the new fronds that 
push up in spring are about an inch long. The 
most suitable compost is loam and peat in equal 
parts, with a liberal addition of white sand. Be 
very careful in watering for a time, allowing the 
surface to become dry, and then giving just 
enough water to wet the soil through without 
making it close. The roots are easily injured at 
this stage of growth, and if they come into a bad 
condition the fronds will not push up vigorously. 
Root-bound specimens may t>e divided with a 
sharp knife, putting each piece into a pot just 
arge enough to comfortably contain the roots. 
—Byfleet. 


1395. — Nerines and Belladonna 
Lilies, &C —Nerines are greenhouse bulbs, 
but they do better during the winter in a tem¬ 
perature a few degrees higher than is usually 
given to this structure. This will be understood 
when I say that they make their growth from 
September to May, and unless they have warmth 
and space enough to produce well-developed 
leaves they do not flower satisfactorily. My 
plants of N. Fothergilli and N. sarniensis 
(Guernsey Lily), are now in flower, when the 
blossoms fade the old soil will be shaken away 
from the bulbs and potted in fresh earth. Three 
parts loam and one of peat or leaf-soil I find a 
suitable compost for them. During the winter 
and early spring they require moderate supplies 
of water, but as soon as the leaves turn yellow 
they mustbe kept quite dry until the flower-spikes 
appear. Belladonna Lilies can be successfully 
grown and flowered in the West of England if 
they are planted in good soil close to a warm 
wall. In any other district they had better be 
cultivated in the greenhouse, but they require 
large pots as the bulbs must be large to get 
them to flower. They require the same treat¬ 
ment as the Nerines. Sternbergia lutea flowers 
with me in the open border when the winter is 
not too severe to injure the foliage. The last 
two winters were too much for it, as the bulbs 
could not develop their leaves. As a consequence 
I have had no blossoms which should be just now 
coming through the ground. The Colchicums 
(Meadow Saffron) are hardy bulbs that flower 
in September ; if planted in masses or lines 
near the margin of a bed or border they are 
very charming. The bulbs are best planted in 
October.—J. C. Cr 
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ORCHIDS. 

LAELIA XANTHINA. 

It is now over thirty years ago since this species 
was introduced into this country from Brazil, 
with some plants of L. grandis, and I seldom 
have seen such a line variety of it as that now 
before me, received from a grower in Scotland, 
“Mr. McPherson.” The flowers sent each 
measured 34 inches across, the sepals and petals 
being broader than usual, making fuller blossoms 
than usual; the colour also is better defined, 
being of a clearer yellow, and with but 
a very little of the green shade in them, and the 
lip, which is yellow at the base, has the border 
in front white, with a few streaks of crimson. 
This plant should be taken care of, and it should 
not be cut up too soon in order to make more of 
it; if it is of good size it may have the rhizome 
cut through in one or two places, and be 
allowed to remain until next spring, when the 
plant may be divided and the pieces potted 
singly, when they will develop some latent 
eyes, no doubt, and make separate plants, and 
these, too, can be guaranteed to be of the same 
fine variety. There is not enough care, I think, 
bestowed upon selection by collectors, and in 
many instances they have no chance to select 
varieties, seeing that they do not always catch 
the plants in flower, but when they do all the 
very best varieties only should be gathered ; this 
would not only give an immense deal more 
pleasure to the buyers, but it would also give a 
far greater value to the consignment. I have 
been led into this train of thought through 
having seen this season such a quantity of plants 
flowering which ought never to have left their 
native land. The fault is not now as it used to 
be some few years ago—in there being so few 
Orchids in the country that one cannot afford to 
add the species to his collection ; but rather that 
there are so many plants, and so few amongst 
them that are worthy of a place in the house. 
Lrelia xanthina is a bold-growing plant, some¬ 
thing resembling L. grandis, to which, indeed, 
it is nearly allied. The bulbs are clavate, and 
bear a single leathery leaf, and from the base of 
which the flower-spike springs ; this is sheathed 
with a large spatne, and the erect peduncle 
usually bears from three to five flowers, in the 
present instance 3 inches across, and of a rich, 
clear yellow, saving the front border of the lip, 
which is pure-white, streaked with crimson. 
Many thanks to “Mr. McPherson” for letting me 
see such a fine form of this plant. It should be 
kept at the warmest end of the Cattleya-house, 
and at no time of the year should it be allowed 
to suffer for want of water. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN ORCHID (DENDRO- 
CHILUM FILIFORME). 

I am asked by “Jane Fox,” in great alarm, 
whatever can be the matter with her beautiful 
Golden Chain plant ? She says the leaves and 
bulbs in the centre of the plant turn of a rusty- 
brown, then to yellow, then shrivel and die. 
How shall she prevent this ? Well, this lady does 
not give me the slightest information to draw a 
suggestion from, for she does not tell me if she 
possesses any plant-houses at all, and also does 
not say, if she has any, what temperature is at 
command, &c., so what can I do? I only 
can give some detail as to how a healthy 
plant of this Orchid should be managed. 
I have seen a good many plants in my time 
that have got into just such a state as 
described above, and, I am sorry to say, few 
have ever got wholly over it. I should think 
the plant in question has got into a stagnant 
condition at the roots, and it wants seeing to at 
once, and the drainage must be the first thing 
that is looked at and set right. I imagine this 
has got choked up, then the water, not being 
able to get away quickly, has rotted the peat, 
and this has brought about the bad condition, 
so that, if not seen to at once, and in a thorough 
manner, the plant will not live. Under any 
circumstances it will be a long time getting 
round again. This Orchid should be well 
drained. Some of my readers may have won¬ 
dered at my constant call for attention to 
this point. I consider it of the greatest 
importance in the cultivation of Orchids or any 
other plants, and here I have a special reason to 


ag*in say, drain well and efficiently. For the 
potting compost, mix up well some brown upland 
peat-fibre, and some living Sphagnum Moss, in 
about equal parts, and having first shaken every 
particle of the old and stagnant soil away, wash 
the roots carefully, and with a sharp knife cut 
away all dead and dying pieces of root and top. 
Pot again into the new soil ; this should be done 
carefully and well, and the whole should bo left 
firm and neat. The plant should then be 
watered overhead and placed in a shady place 
in the East India house, and the atmosphere 
about it should be kept thoroughly moist, and 
for a time comparatively close, but after a time 
more air may admitted. Keep a sharp knife 
at hand in order that each pieoe may lie severed 
from the plant as soon as it is seen to be past 
recovery, and such from time to time will be 
neoessary. I hope this may be the means of 
restoring the plant to health, but I am not 
sanguine of its success. Matt. Bramble. 1 > 


8PATHOGLOTTIS AUREA. 

This was originally one of Lobb's discoveries In 
Malacca, and it was named by Lindley in 1850. 
The plant was lost to cultivation for a good 
many years afterwards, but a few years ago, 
when Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, imported it, 
and he failed to recognise it from Dr. Lindley’s 
description, and so named it, provisionally, S. 
Kimballiana ; but, from the flowers received 
from “ J. S. T.” under the two names, there can 
be no doubt but that they are the same, and 
Lindley’s name, of course, having priority, must 
stand good. This Spathoglottis aurea is a noble 
Orchid, originally introduced into this country 
by the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, when of Exeter. 
It is a terrestrial plant, and these, unfortunately, 
do not find very much favour with English 
growers, or they have not hitherto done so, but 
this plant is really a gem that should soften the 
hearts of the most obdurate. It has long, 
ligulate leaves, strongly ribbed or plaited, these 
being some 2 feet or 3 feet in length, spreading, 
and deep-green. Scape erect, 3 feet or 4 feet 
long, bearing many flowers, which are from 
24 inches to 34 inches across. The sepals and 
petals are nearly equal, and of a rich bright - 
yellow in front, often streaked with tawny- 
orange at the back. The small lip is of the 
same colour as the petals, and altogether it is a 
notable flower. This plant should oe potted in 
the same way as an ordinary stove and green¬ 
house plant. It being a native of Malacca, it 
requires the heat of the East India-house 
during its growing season, and after this is 
finished, and the plant has gone to rest, it may 
be removed to the Odontoglossum-house for the 
winter, and it should then be kept without 
water and dry. It should be potted in a mix- 
ture of leaf-mould, loam, peat, and sand in about 
equal parts, and the drainage must be kept in 
an open condition, because, during the growing 
season it will require liberal supplies of water, 
and everything in the way of surplus should be 
carried quickly away. Treated in this manner 
I have found no difficulty in growing this plant 
well, and in flowering it abundantly, so I would 
advise “ J. S. T.” and all my readers to do with 
this beautiful golden-yellow flowered species. 

Matt. Bramble. 


1 4 1 6. —Treatment of Orchids. —The two 
DendrobinmB named are both deciduous—that is, 
they lose their leaves some time after the growth 
is completed. D. Wardianum flowers earlier 
than D. Bensonite, and makes its growth earlier 
When it passes out of bloom some growth has 
been made, and the right treatment is to place 
the plant in a warm moist atmosphere until 
wth has been completed, when water may 
gradually withheld. During the resting 
period a warm greenhouse is the beet place 
for D. Wardianum, and scarcely any water 
should be given in winter. D. Bensoniie 
requires much the same treatment when in 
growth, but the plants ought to be placed in a 
warmer house in winter where the temperature 
is about 55 degs. Lycaste Skinneri will flower 
next spring after it has completed its growth. 
At present the plant should be kept in what is 
termed an intermediate house, and be freely 
watered until the bnlbs are well formed, when 
much less is needed. Keep the plant in an inter¬ 
mediate house in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. in winter. —J. D. E, 

Origirtaf frorri 
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cu'rDooi: plants 

SAXIFRAGA LONGIFOLIA. 

The section of Saxifrages to which the very 
characteristic illustration belongs is both the 
most numerous and the most popular in English 
gardens. To this, the Euaizoonia group, belong 
all those species known os the crusted 8axi- 
fragas, which include a great number of Aizoon 
varieties, all more or less distinct. Those of 
this section, although mostly grown for their 
handsome rosettes of crusted leaves, may also 
claim merit as flowering plants, many of the 
forms being very beautiful, among them being 
the very handsome S. Macnabianu, said to lie a 
hybrid between S. Hosti and S. Cotyledon. 
S. Hosti goes under a great many names in 
gardens, and may readily be distinguished from 
all others by its loose rosettes of long narrow 
leaves, its very lax inflorescence, and white, 
crimson-spotted flowers. It 
is, in fact, the longifolia of 
the Southern and Eastern 
Alps, while the true S. lon¬ 
gifolia is cpnflned to the 
Pyrenees. S. Hosti is often 
received under the name of 
S. elatior, which by some is 
held as a variety, but most 
botanists give it as a 
synonym. It, however, 
varies very much under 
cultivation, probably on 
account of its having been 
raised so much from seed. 

8. altiaaima, from the 
Eastern Alps, seems to be a 
Strong form of S. Hosti. 1 
have grown it for many 
years, and the only appre¬ 
ciable difference I can see is 
in the larger rosettes of 
broader Leaves, the serra¬ 
tions on the edges being 
blunter, and with a sharp 

? >int on the upper edge, 
he flowers are often given 
as white, bnt an examina¬ 
tion will show them spotted 
crimson, although not eo 
distinct as in 8. Hosti. 8. 
montavonenais is a hybrid 
in which 8. Cotyledon 
largely predominates; the 
leaves are very broad, deep 
green, and look as if 8. 
mutata had something to do 
with its origin. 8. Crui- 
tata, for rough walls and 
among loose blocks of lime¬ 
stone in the rockery, is one 
of the most charming in this 
section. The 

Rosettes ok the type are 
very close, the lea ve* narrow 
and short, and entirely 

covered with a calcareous 
deposit, making a group or 
pitch very effective, and 

always interesting daring 
the dull winter months. 8. 
paradoxa is a name under 
which this plant has been 
sent out in England ; it is altogether wrong ; 
in fact, the name belongs to a plant with 

very thin, papery leaves, and which has 

been placed in another genus. The only other 
application of the name I can find is in 
Haworth’s “ Miscellany,” where it was given to 
a variety of the mossy S. muscoides. 8. emstata 
longifolia, with a laxer rosette of narrower 
longer leaves and large pure white flowers, is a 
plant to note, and grows on dry exposed spots 
on the rockery. 8. c&t&launica, along with 
cochlearis, australis, and lantoscana may be con- 
si lered forms or varieties of lingulata ; they are 
cerl a ; nly not species even in the narrow sense, 
autl differ chiefly in habit. One exception may, 
however, be taken in cochlearis minor, a plant 
known in most English gardens as 8. valdensie. 
It is not the Mont Cenis plant, which has 
smaller and altogether different leaves and 
pure-white, not spotted, flowers, as in the 
above plant. S. cochlearis minor is a very ex¬ 
treme form, there being nothing intermediate 
between it and the typical cochlearis. 8. Kole- 
n itiana is the only i| 
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am acquainted with as coming from the Cauca* 
sue. This Saxifrage has bright-purple stalks, 
but it has pink flowers ; the rosettes are small ; 
the leaves very broad at base, quite green, and 
with very sharp teeth. It is one of the freest 
and one of the prettiest species in this section. 
I can never understand why S. flomlenta is in¬ 
cluded in a list of desirable Saxifrages. Apart 
from the difficulty of growing it, it is not at all 
pretty, and though remarkable, not even interest¬ 
ing. It wns flowered by Mr. G. Maw, at Ben- 
thall Hall, a few years ago. S. Cotyledon, a 
very common plant in gardens, is also* a useful 
rock plant, the variety py ramidalis, nowsolargely 
grown for market, being by far the finest Saxi¬ 
frage of this aeetion. The subject of this illus¬ 
tration, 8. longifolia, is a handsome rock plant ; 
it forms large rosettes of linea-crusted leaves 
and always grows best on the face of perpendicu¬ 
lar rocks. An old brick wall answers admir¬ 
ably, and a good plan I find is to sow the seeds 


Ooa Readers’ Illustrations: Large Silvery Kook foil (Saxifiaga lonwlfoliny. 
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Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. A. Richardson, Cherry Bank, Ukley, Yorkshire. 


pecios of this class which I 

^Google 


in the crevices. It may be described as a bien¬ 
nial ; the plants, at any rate, die after flower¬ 
ing, the only means of propagation beiog by 
seeds, which ripen freely in this country. Other 
and equally interesting species or varieties 
arc splendens, mutata, pectinatu, Ac. K. 

- Mr. Richardson, whogrew the plant from 

which the engraving was prepared, nas kindly 
sent us the following particulars concerning 
it“ The flower of 8. longifolia was grown at 
about 600 feet above Bea level in a garden that 
has an inclination to the north with a fall of 
abont 40 feet in 120 yards. I am sorry I did not 
measure the flower of Saxifraga longifolia, but 
I think it was 8 inches high ; the plant that 
produced it died off—flowered itself to death, I 
presume. The soil is on a drift of the millstone 
grit, and is composed of good loam, containing 
some sand and peat, which is of a dry nature, 
so no water remains, as it drains away after 
rain. The rainfall is rather large, about 36 
inches in the year, and as there seems hardly 
any lime in the soil the water is quite 
soft. There are some fine trees, mostly Oaks, 


with stems 12 inches to 18 inches in diame 
ter. I grow urider these different bulbs 
that flower when the trees come out. This 
Saxifrage was grown on a natural plateau raised 
about 3 feet above the level of the land, and 
there is a good deal of peat mixed with the soil. 

1 have been developing the garden for the last 
three years. It was not enclosed when I bought 
it. I have hnrnt the Grass and roots and mixed 
the refuse with the soil, and this seems to have 
sweetened it, so I can recommend the practice. 
The shrubs that I have planted are of the better 
class, good Rhododendrons and many of the 
golden varieties of Cyperus, Taxus, Retinospora, 
Ac. It is astonishing how they grow, bnt 1 have 
all the land trenched before 1 plant. I have 
some good natural rockwork witn single stones 
of up to twenty odd tons each. Heuchera 
•anguinea grows like a weed with me. I have 
B&ved plenty of seed of Aquilegia cterulea, but I 
cannot get A. glandnlosa to do any good, and the 

seed I buy does not seem to 
grow.” _ 

Campanulas in the 
wild garden. -Some of 
the Bellflowers are charming 
for naturalising. We have 
the Peach-leaved Campanula 
holding its own and flowering 
freely in a very grassy spot 
where one would have 
thought it could not exist, 
but it does, and comes up 
among the tall Grasses, being 
seen to distinct advantage. 
A stray Canterbury Bell was 
so beautiful upon a bank last 
season that I t hought to enjoy 
the effect of a fine group in 
the same spot and under 
similar conditions this season, 
and with that end in view a 
group was planted in spring, 
hne strong plants being put 
out that would have flowered 
freely. The flower-spikes 
started up strongly and 
reached 6 inches in height, 
when the pheasants found 
them to their liking and then 
ate them to the ground. 
Campanula latifolia, the 
native species, is a fine plant 
for the wild garden. Once 
when on a ramble in Sussex 
I passed through a wood 
where this Bell flower and 
the finest of the Willow 
Herbs (Epilobium angustifo- 
lium) both grew largely. 
The effect was very fine and 
worthy of reproduction in a 
suitable spot in the garden. 
—H. 

1409 —Sweet Sultan. 
—This is a hardy annual. I 
sow the seed in patches in 
the open border, and it 
usually vegetates freely 
enough. Tnin the young 
plants out, leaving them 4 
inches or 5 inches asunder. 

I like the bright-yellow 
variety best, but there are also white and purple 
varieties. TVeated as a hardy annual it grows 
freely enough in any open garden soil. It is 
certainly a very pretty garden plant.—J. D. E. 

- These charming plants ought to succeed 

to perfection in a light sandy loam made moder¬ 
ately rich. An open and sunny position is best. 
Possibly the plants were left too long in the 
boxes before Being pricked out, or were not. 
kept sufficiently moist afterwards. We had 
some very hot, dry weather in May which was 
very trying to everything that had been recently 
transplanted. It is always best to sow some 
seed of the Sweet Sultans in the open ground, 
and some in boxes, and then if one lot fails the 
other almost invariably succeeds.—B. C. R. 

Campanula R&ineri— This is a dwarf 

kind, more in the way of tnrbinata. The heart- 
shaped, crenate and grey pubescent foliage is all 
radical; hence the plant rarely rises more than 

2 inches from the ground, even with its large 
pale-blue salver-shaped flowers. It is a lovely 
plant w hen seen in dower and full vigour.—A. 
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FRUIT. 


PEACH-TREES IN POTS. 

I do not think the cultivation of Peaches in pots 
is so popular as it should be, as under no other 
system can such a given quantity of fruit be 
grown in a given space. Where glass structures 
are not very numerous for keeping up a steady 
supply of fruit from trained trees, the system of 
growing Peach-trees in pots should make it all 
the more desirable. Although Mr. Rivers was 
the pioneer of the cultivation of fruit-trees in 
pots, he still leads on, and also demonstrates in 
a practical manner, by the splendid specimens 
which he exhibits from time to time, that it is 
possible to obtain first-class fruit in this manner. 
By cultivating a succession of varieties in what 
is termed a cool orchard-house a supply of fruit 
may be maintained from the early part of July 
until September. Alexander would lead the 
van, to follow on with a succession of varieties 
as I shall hereafter describe. Considering the 
size of pot the trees may be grown in, it is 
astonishing how large the trees will grow and 
the quantity of fruit produced. True, the plants 
require regular attention in watering and feed¬ 
ing, and this is where the system of growing 
Peach-trees in pots has been abused, as no doubt 
in many instances the trees have been starved 
through either the application of water being 
stinted or through inadequate feeding with 
either liquid-manure or approved artificial fer¬ 
tilisers. It is astonishing how impoverished 
the soil will quickly become when the pots are 
crammed with roots where these are not 
liberally supported; hence premature bud- 
dropping takes place, the blooms do not set 
freely, or the fruits fall during the process of 
stoning. For the growth of Peach-trees in pots 
The structure should be fairly large and 
lofty, so as to accommodate a sufficient quantity 
of trees. Not that this need be very elaborate, 
wood and glass being the principal materials, 
with just sufficient brickwork to carry the 
timber off the ground, or else there would be 
risks run of this rotting quickly. Sufficient 
piping should also be provided to prevent injury 
from frost whilst in bloom, and also storage 
room for water, unless this is laid on. I prefer, 
however, rain-water for syringing. The above 
being provided with a strong ana willing hand, 
Peach-growing in pots should not only prove a 
source of pleasure, but of profit. With the 
present rage for Chrysanthemums the structure 
need not remain empty during the autumn and 
winter. The trees enjoy a sojourn in the open 
air during this period, and the house could then 
be utilised for this popular flower. The trees, 
as is well known, are generally grown as either 
pyramids or isregular bushes (see illustrations), 
but the purchasing of established trees which 
have been prepared in this manner would be 
rather costly where economy has to be con¬ 
sidered. Good trees may be grown on from 
maidens, and which would bear well in about a 
couple or three years. Under good care the same 
trees will last for many years. These maidens 
should be purchased in the autumn, and potted 
at once so as to prepare them far their future 
work. It is not my intention to enter closely 
into 


Cultural details, but rather to plead for 
the extended culture of fruit, or rather Peach 
trees, in pots, so as to obtain a succession of 
these luscious fruits from under glass, and also 
in a comparatively small space, and without the 
tying and manipulation of the growing shoots 
so necessary with trained trees. Judicious dis¬ 
budding and pinching of the shoots are all that 
is necessary, as under this system the growth is 
sturdy, and closely covered with fruit-buds and 
natural fruit-bearing spurs. Occasionally the 
trees require repotting or retubbing (as the trees 
grow capitally in tubs), but after they reach the 
size of pot they are required to be grown in, 
and these are generally either 15-inch or 18-inch 
pots, the usual course adopted when a supply of 
fresh soil is found to be necessary is to turn the 
trees out of the pots in the autumn just when 
the leaves commence to fall, and with an iron 
spike to remove 2 inches or 3 inches of the outer 
side all around and under the ball, afterwards 
repotting firmly in a sound and calcareous soil 
With watering as needed and heavy syringing, 
the trees will quickly commence to root afresh. 
When stood in the open air for the winter, the 
pots should be surrounded with either litter or 
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Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, which will prevent in¬ 
jury to the pots and roots from frost, and also 
keep them in a genial state of moisture. Whilst 
in full growth vigorous syringing overhead 
through a garden-engine will keep away red- 
spider, and assist in maintaining a healthy 
growth, and an occasional washing with a de- 
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ooction of Quassia-chips and soft-soap will keep 
green or black-fly at bay. Fumigating a large 
structure is costly, and besides this is it is apt 
to injure the foliage, as some varieties are very 
susceptible to injury from Tobacco-smoke. Be¬ 
ing cultivated in pots, the range of 

Varieties may be more varied than when 
trained to a trellis, and, indeed, this course is a 
necessity, as being cultivated in the same struc¬ 
ture, the varieties grown must be such as will 
range over a lengthened season. Commencing 
with the earliest varieties, Alexander is the 
first to ripen, and with this variety Waterloo 
need not be grown unless for variety. Early 
Beatrice is also a first-rate early Peach, to be 
followed by such as Early Louise, Hale’s Early, 
Crimson Galande, Condor, Dr. Hogg, Early 
Grosse Mignonne, Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, Goshawk, Alexandra 
Noblesse, Dymond, Bellegarde, Walburton 
Admirable, Princess of Wales, and Sea Eagle. 
Added to the above, the following varieties of 
Nectarines afford an excellent and interesting 
selection which should suit the most fastidious : 
Lord Napier, Goldoni, Violette HAlive, Elruge, 
Pine-apple, Rivers’ Orange, Pitmaaton Orange, 
and Victoria for a good late variety. A. 


WATERING FRUIT-TREES. 

I doubt if there is any branch of gardening that 1 
has undergone such a complete revolution during 
the past quarter of a century as that connected 
with fruit culture. The enormous increase in 
the imports of foreign fruit, and accounts of the 
millions of monev sent annually out of the 
country to purchase fruit that we ought to 
grow here, have at last set our home-growers on 
their mettle, not only to compete with the 
foreigners, but as far as possible to keep them 
out of our markets. I think I may safely say 
that it is in fruit-growing for market that many 
of the most striking advances in the art have 
been made, and not the least is the important 
part that water now plays in the production 
of the splendid crops of fruit that we see now 
grown annually by market-growers, with all 
the skill and care that used to be lavished on 
exhibition fruits, for when I was a boy anything 
was thought good enough for market, while all 
rare or choice fruit was for the exhibition or the 
table. But with regard to the water supply, I 
can safely say that since the introduction of the 


hose in place of the water-pot, Vines and other 
fruits under glass get double and treble as much 
water at the root as formerly, and with the best 
results; in fact, where the drainage is perfect, 
as it should be in all well-made Vine or fruit- 
tree borders, it is almost impossible to over- 
water during the growing season. Liquid food 
is the only form in which the roots can take up 
nourishment, as it is evident that they might 
be in solid manure, yet, if dust-dry, they could 
not benefit by it. In my earliest attempts to 
understand fruit-tree culture, I was continually 
meeting with cases where dryness at the root was 
the primary cause of mildew, canker, and dying 
back of the young wood, and many of the other 
ailments that beset fruit culture. We hear a 
good deal about fruit-trees growing so well in 
one place, and almost refusing to do so in 
another, and doubtless there are different 
degrees of goodness in soils as in other things, 
but fruit-trees, as far as I have seen, are not 
so difficult to please as regards soil, as they are 
to keep supplied with sufficient moisture in the 
same owing to the over-abundant drainage, 
especially in the South of England. For in¬ 
stance, people sav fruit-trees won’t grow on 
chalk subsoil. Well, it would be surprising if they 
did, if dry seasons prevailed and no attempt was 
made to keep the roots feool by mulching and 
moist by artificial applications of water. None 
but succulent plants can thrive on such soils 
with the sun’s rays drying above and chalk ex¬ 
tracting the moisture below ; but if a good depth 
of soil rests even on chalk, fruit-trees may be 
grown as well as any other crop ; but they must 
not get dry at the roots at any period of the 
year. I well remember that what used to be 
called ripening off the wood was nothing more 
nor less than drying it off; happily, drying off 
is a thing of the past, for it is only bulbous 
plants that can stand it, and there is no proof 
that even they are benefited by it; fruit-trees cer¬ 
tainly resent it. The autumn of 1891 was one of the 
wettest for many years, but fruit-growers looked 
on the deluge as a perfect god-send for heavily- 
laden trees, and they are now showing the 
benefit of it by splendid growth, and, where the 
bloom escaped spring frosts, there are abundant 
crops of fruit. J. G., Hants . 

1420.—Treatment of young Peach- 
trees in tubs. —The pinching in of the shoots 
of Peach and Nectarine-trees is a matter that 
requires some experience to do it welL When 
the trees are in vigorous health a number of 
over-strong growths will push out from their 
tops, and if they are not stopped the shoots 
near the base will be weak and very poor. As 
soon as these uppermost shoots have each made 
about five leaves, the tops may be pinched out, 
and this check to their growth will throw more 
vigour into those lower down, and these also 
may again be stopped if very vigorous. In ten 
days or so fresh growths will have started, and 
it may again be necessary to stop these ; but no 
stopping should take place after the middle of 
August. The pinching back does induce the 
trees to produce more young wood; but it is 
a better character of wood—not nearly so vigor¬ 
ous and more fruitful. If there is too much of 
it it may be thinned out. At the end of the 
season some of the shoots will not have a ter¬ 
minal leaf-bud. These may be out out, but it 
will be found that there is plenty of young wood 
to spare, and what is left will be studded with 
blossom-buds, if the trees have been well 
exposed to the sun all through the season. It 
is well not to wait to the end of the autumn to 
thin the shoots out; this should be done in July 
and August, so that the others are then fully 
exposed to the sunlight.—J. D. E. 

1419.—Treatment of Peaches.— The 
difficulty appears to be that when you planted 
the Peach-trees you did not understand how 
much attention they required, as you admit that 
the advice given in Gardening answered the 
pui-pose all the time you followed it. All that 
is necessary for you to do is to follow up the ad¬ 
vice regularly, as you will never get rid of red- 
spider on Peach-trees, or, for that matter, keep 
these insects from attacking them, by syringing 
them one week and leaving off the next. To 
keep the trees free from these and other inju¬ 
rious enemies you must syringe them every 
afternoon with clear water, when the house is 
olosed. Unless there are insects present it is 
not necessary to use anything but clear water 
for syringing. If the trees are trained to the 
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wall you must get sideways when syringing, so 
as to get the water to reach the underside of the 
leaves. If they are on wires, ply the syringe 
both back and front. You say nothing about 
ventilating the house. Perhaps you keep it too 
hot. Peach-trees require an abundance of air 
during the summer. Seeing that there was no 
fruit to ripen this season, the house ought not 
to have been closed at night since midsummer, 
except for an hour or two in the evening after 
syringing. I may tell you that red-spider is a 
serious enemy in your case, and that it revels in 
hot, dry corner**, and that it does a great deal 
more mischief if the soil about the roots is dry. 
If you are still troubled with it, I advise you 
to shut up the house on a hot day at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and then, after damping down 
the tioor and syringing the trees, thoroughly wet 
every foot of vacant w'all surface, stages, pipes, 
&c., if any, and leave the house closed for 
several hours. This will give the whole of the 
interior a good steaming, and if you follow' it 
up foj- three or four days you will get rid of your 
enemies. They w’ill not be able to live in an 
atmosphere so heavily charged with moisture. 
These insects also object to the fumes of sulphur. 
In the hottest and driest parts of your house 
place some slates or sheets of iron that have 
been painted over with sulphur mixed with 
milk. Place the slates so that the sun shiaes 
upon them in the middle of the day. You will 
find the fumes act as a preventive. If I can 
help you moie, please to write again.—J. C. C. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF FUCHSIAS. 
Many kinds of Fuchsias are put into commerce 
every year as new anti with glowing descrip¬ 
tions, yet in any selection of the very best varie¬ 
ties several of the old ones must have a place. 
The general tendency now-a-days is to aim 
at the production of large blooms, and conse¬ 
quently those with small or medium sized flowers, 
though the shape and habit of the plant are all 
that can be desired, are passed over, the prefer¬ 
ence being given to those huge monstrosities 
that quickly drop from their own weight. 
Though many people hold a contrary opinion, 
I must confess that to me the single dowers 
are vastly more pleasing than the double ones, 
especially those whose sepals reflect in a 
regular manner, and thus form a symmetrically 
shaped bloom, for in many of those now cul¬ 
tivated the sepals are very short in proportion 
to the rest of the flower, and stand out in an 
almost horizontal fashion, thus forming quite 
a lumpy bloom. One of the most beautilully 
shaped flowers that I am acquainted with is 
Guiding Star, a light coloured variety which has 
been in cultivation at least thirty years, while 
four more of the very best of those with light- 
coloured tube and sepals are nearly as old or 
even older. They are Rose of Castille, Mrs. 
Marshall, Starlight, and Lady Heytesbury. 
This last would be my choice if only one light- 
coloured flower was needed, that is for growiog 
as little bushes, for, of course, its short, sturdy 
habit and great profusion of blooming are 
against its employment aa a roof-climber, or for 
such situations where plants of a more loose 
and open character are required. Lady Heytes¬ 
bury is grown in great numbers for Covent- 
garden Market as a late-blooming variety, but 
in the early part of the season Mrs. Marshall is 
grown almost to the exclusion of the others. 
To these I would add Mrs. Bright, whose corolla 
more nearly approaches a scarlet than any of 
those previously mentioned. If not actually 
superior to all others, the above include a very 
good selection of 

Light-coloured Fuchsias suitable for grow¬ 
ing as small bushes, though where large plants 
are needed the choice in some cases might be 
altered. As far as I know, all the varieties 
with white tube and sepals produce single 
blossoms, it being the only group into 
which garden varieties of Fuchsia are divi¬ 
ded not represented by double-flowered forms. 
Of those with red tube and sepals and a white 
or whitish corolla, two very good varieties are 
Flocon de Neige and Cannell’s Gem. Of double 
flowers there are Mme. Jules Chretien, Miss 
Lucy Finn is, Frau Emma Topfer, and Moles- 
worth. To the lover of huge blossoms the first 
two have much to commend them, but though the 
flowers of both are very large in habit, the two 
are totally different, for Miss Lucy Finnis is 
weak and branching, wlnle Mme. JuIm Chretien 
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is free and somewhat upright. A very beautiful 
variety—viz., Alexandrina, with a white corolla, 
has been employed at Kew for covering the roof 
of the greenhouse for many years, and for this 
purpose it is one of the very best, though, with 
this exception, it seems to have almost dropped 
out of cultivation. The list of dark-coloured 
varieties is an enormous one, aud of them may 
be especially mentioned Lord Elcho, Prince of 
Prussia, Turban, Try me O, Lord Falmouth, 
WaveofLight, Creusa,andEnoch Arden. Of these 
Try me 0 is that variety with very deep plum- 
coloured corolla, of which such numbers are to 
be seen during the summer hawked about the 
streets of London. General Roberts is a good 
one of this class, but more adapted for roots or 
large plants than little bushes, a9 the flowers 
are borne on enormously long stalks. Among 
dark-coloured blossoms with a double corolla we 
have Phenomenal, one of the best, Comte Leon 
Tolstoi, Avalanche, La France, Monument, and, 
for the lover of enormous blooms, Champion of 
the World. This last is a tall, straggling grower, 
but its huge double flowers often attract a good 
deal of attention. A few other 

Distinct forms that cannot be included under 
any of the above heads are Earl of Beaconsfield 
and its progeny Mrs. Rundell, a sort of orange- 
salmon ; Lord Wolseley and Harlequin, purple 
corollas, striped with a lighter hue ; Monarch, 
bright red self-coloured ; M. Lombard, corolla 
lilac and white, tube and sepuls red ; alba 
coccinea, with reddish tube, white sepals, and 
purple corolla ; and Countess of Aberdeen, the 
nearest approach to a pure white Fuchsia that 
we have in cultivation. Of garden varieties 
remarkable more for the beauty of their foliage 
than flowers may be mentioned Sunray, whose 
leaves are clearly and regularly marked with 
white, which when young and where exposed to 
the sun are deeply suffused with red ; Meteor 
and Golden Treasure, with golden-bronze leaves ; 
and aucuba?foli», whose Urge leaves are blotched 
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with yellow. The most graceful of all varie¬ 
gated Fuchsias is, however, that form of the old 
hardy F. gracilis, in which the small pointed 
leaves are all clearly and distinctly variegated. 
A plant of this when in full bloom is very 
striking by reason of the contrast between the 
light coloured foliage and its little bright-red 
flowers. P. 

Habrothamnus fasciculatus. — This 
Mexican plant may be used to great advantage 


in the conservatory, either as a climber on pillars 
aud bare walls, or simply as a shrub. The point 
of chief importance in its cultivation is that it 
should be planted out. Grown in pots, however 
well it may be fed, it never displays either the 
luxuriance of growth or the wealth of bloom 
that specimens with unlimited root room pro¬ 
duce. In habit it is a most elegant plant, the 
long, slender shoots being gracefully arched and 
terminated by a dense cluster of bright rosy-red 
flowers. These clusters occasionally measure 

4 inches or 5 inches in length by 3 inches in 
width. The species was originally discovered 
by Hartweg on the mountain slopes of Mexico, 
and is described by him as one of the gayest re¬ 
presentatives of the native flora It was intro¬ 
duced to Ghent by Van Houtte in 1839, but, 
although pretty generally known in this coun¬ 
try, its good qualities have not been fully taken 
advantage of. Requiring little more than bare 
protection from frost, it is especially suited for 
large conservatories or houses where a difficulty 
is experienced in maintaining the temperature 
during the winter season. It belongs to the 
Solanaceous family.—B. 

A LONDON GARDEN. 

As an owner of a London town garden, may I 
give my list of flowers for last month and this 
week ? I have only two narrow borders, 3 feet 
wide by 98 feet long, under the walls that divide 
my garden from my neighbours’; the aspect in 

5 S.E , and the western border is more than 
half shaded by my neighbour’s trees, so onlv 
suitable plants will grow there; but I have a rock 
border, facing S.S.E , which gives me more 
interest and pleasure than the rest of the garden, 
and is always bright and cheerful. I have Sweet 
Peas on the walls, as a background, and Con¬ 
volvulus major amongst the Ivy. These are 
neither so good as last year. They will be suc¬ 
ceeded by the larger Nasturtiums. Of tall 

plants, I have Dwarf Annual Sun¬ 
flowers (these do very well in 
London) ; Larkspurs, of which the 
second flowering is just over ; Lilac 
Rocket and Snapdragons, the latter 
very bright. Sweet Williams are now 
over, but have been a great success. 
Lemon Potentilla has flowered con¬ 
tinually since early in June. Of 
annuals I have Godetias, which are 
very effective ; plenty of Mignonette, 
Blue Nemophila, and Eschscholtzia, 
with Dwarf Nasturtium, sunk in pots, 
to give spots of colour here and there, 
as I find they flower better so with 
s\p me, and do not run to leaf so much; 

a permanent border of alternate 
White Pink, London Pride, and 
Stonecrop, which has been very gay, 
Mm ^ finish my flowers on “sunny side.” 

' On “ shady side,” I have ten Fox- 

gloves, very large plants, Spirrea 
japonica (planted out from old roots 
that have flowered in the house in 
previous winters) ; Japanese Ane¬ 
mone, showing bud, Sweet Williams, 
now over, and pink border Carna¬ 
tions, which I find do better on this 
side than on the sunny one—these 
latter have been somewhat spoilt by 
earwigs and some caterpillars, but I 
pick them off daily, and have got rid 
of all the latter; slugs, which of 
course revel in this shady side, I keep 
off with soot dustings weekly round 
all small plants, and it keeps worms 
at a distance also. Last year I had 
much success with border Carnations 
and Pansies, but this year the latter 
have shanked off, and I quite failed 
with them. On shady side the per¬ 
manent border is made of Red Daisies, 
London Pride, Polyanthuses, Prim¬ 
roses, and alpine Auricula. I get a 
great deal of bloom from the latter in the spring, 
but the sparrows nip off the Polyanthus and 
Primrose flowers. My 

Rook border has a trellis, hiding a coal-shed, 
&c., with a Holly, an Aucuba, and a Sweet Bay 
in front of it, the latter has just succeeded in 
struggling through our last two severe winters, 
and has suffered much in appearance, but is now 
shooting out well from the bottom. The trellis is 
covered with Canary Creeper and Sweet Peas, 
the rougher bits of ground in front have Evening 
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Primrote (now in bud); Iris of different 
kinds, Sedums various kinds, Com Marigold, 
and Sweet William; the higher rock work has in 
its shelves and corners Snapdragon, Seduin 
spectabile (now in bud), Variegated Wet tie, both 
grey and gold, Sedum acre, anglicum, rhodan- 
thum (the old “ rose-root”), ana oppositifolium 
and spurium, sempervivum, tectorum, and others, 
and tne Mossy Saxifrages, Camposi, geranoides, 
muscoides, purpurea, and I hope to give myself a 
few more in time, such as pyramidaiis, and some 
Mossy Phloxes; there are Oxalis atro-purpurea, 
a little yellow one, and a large leaved one, the 
name of which I do not know, and which has 
not flowered with mo. Of trailers I have 
Creeping? enny, Thymus lanuginosus, Variegated 
Thyme, variegated Nettle, Linaria Cymbalaria, 
Scarlet Pimpernel (very effective), and a ground¬ 
work of Blue Nemophila, sown amongst Blue 
Speedwell; through these come Mikado Poppies 
and Dianthus Heddewigi, and it is a mass of 
bloom, all softened by the grey-blue of the 
Thyme and Speedwell underneath. As I paint 
a good deal, I have more of an eye for artistic 
effects and “ panel pieces” than perhaps a gar¬ 
dener would approve of, so dare hardly mention 
in a gardening paper that I have special “ bits ” 
of Oats, Barley, Fool’s Parsley, and Millet and 
Canary-seed here and there in patches, with 
Evening Primrose, Foxglove, Ferns, or Poppies, 
arranged so as to have good effects; and I never 
have a jobbing gardener in the place, so no one 
need know what dreadful weeds I grow and 
even delight in. My lawn is my greatest 
trouble, as I am not very strong, so the rolling 
and mowing necessary to keep it in trim during 
the summer—when I am away a good deal ana 
busy—-are rather more than I can well manage ; 
bnt if the garden was my own I should have 
wider beds and less Grass. I suffer from cats, 
like all London gardeners, but not so much since 
I have kept a dog, who, however, sometimes 
breaks my flowers m his cat hunts; bub cats do 
not make the garden their own as they used to 
do when I first came. I grow Lilies in pots, 
and have a fine speciosum album out in flower 
now; but have failed with auratum this year. 
1 expect good results from the tigrinum fl.-pl., 
and do well with spring bulbs, beginning with 
lines of the little Winter Aconite and Snow¬ 
drops, till the later Hyacinths and Tulips finish 
the show. I have no frame or greenhouse, and 
cannot use the house much for wintering plants, 
as there is gas burnt in every room but one, so I 
do without “Geraniums” or plants that do not 
winter well; but keep Fuchsias in the window- 
boxes, White Marguerites, and such things as I 
can lift from the borders and put back again. 

Fleur de Lys. 


PROPAGATION OF TUFTED PANSIES. 

Year by year the cultivation of these plants 
is being considerably extended. For some 
years these truly delightful bedding plants were 
very little grown, in spite of all that was from 
time to time urged on their behalf through the 
medium of the horticultural press; but the 
reason of their unpopularity was chiefly due to 
want of information concerning them. They 
were too small-flowered for some, and those who 
regarded them thus paid no heed to the wonder¬ 
ful masses of flowers that were or should be pro¬ 
duced, while others again merely regarded them 
as only suited to purposes of spring bedding, a 
position many kinds may and ao worthily fill, 
and having done this were lifted and heeled in 
for the time being in the reserve garden. But 
their usefulness as spring bedding-plants was 
only a small item—a mere unit—of their actual 
capabilities, for then they were merely putting 
forth the first flowers of spring, and of such a 
vast multitude would nave followed had 
the plants been left alone and a little timely 
attention been accorded them. But we have ex¬ 
cellent proof of their worth now at the leading 
exhibitions in London and elsewhere, and the 
public have every opportunity of seeing them 
m all their shades, many very Beautiful indeed. 
But for the present it was not my intention to 
enlarge upon their general worth so much as to 
give a few seasonable hints concerning their 
propagation. There are one or two methods of 
propagating these plants, each simple and 
effectual in its way, but, from an all-round point 
of view, with results considered also, cuttings 
must always take the leading place. For pro¬ 
curing the best possible .st^mp of 
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Cuttings, there is no way to equal planting 
a batch in the reserve ground in the autumn 
months. In the second or third week of June 
ensuing, when the first spring crop of flowers 
is past, cut the plants over closely with a 
knife to within 2 inches or 3 inches from 
the ground, not more. At this time it will 
benefit the plantB if the surface of the 
ground be lightly pricked over with a hand- 
fork, and if available, a barrowful of old potting 
soil may be worked in also. In three weeks 
from pruning there will be abundance of excel¬ 
lent cuttings pushing forth, and these, should 
the weather be dry, will be much benefited 
by frequent watering overhead, particularly 
at night. These young fresh cuttings should be 
secured with a heel attached, and when about 
3 inches in length these should be taken off, 
dibbled into a frame duly prepared with fine 
sandy soil, taking care to keep them fresh and 
well protected from sun, a partially shaded spot 
—that is the shade produced by Evergreens, 
as Privet—always preferred. During tne first 
week or so frequent light sprinklings overhead 
will be necessary, apart from a thorough soak¬ 
ing when first inserted. Such cuttings as these, 
with the treatment here recommended, will form 
roots in about three weeks or a month, when 
the lights may be removed altogether. Anyone 
who has been accustomed to make cuttings of 
what have been flowering shoots of two or three 
months’ duration will know something of the 
difficulty and uncertainty of rooting even these 
free-growing plants ; they are, in fact, quite un¬ 
suitable as cuttings, for, apart from the uncer¬ 
tainty of rooting them, they have not a tithe of 
the chances of producing breaks from the base, 
which the young cuttings to which I have re¬ 
ferred and detached with a heel do, and in such 
numbers ; therefore, the plants in the end can¬ 
not be so satisfactory. I strongly advise all 
who have not tried this method to give it a trial 
even now, for cuttings would be quickly 
formed, and would soon outstrip the old 
flowering shoots, both in the rooting process and 
the progress after. Another, and perhaps the 
best way is to 

Prune the plants over during the month of 
August nearly close to the ground, and when 
the new shoots appear, and are about 2 inches 
long, to scatter some fine sandy soil among them, 
giving a good watering when all are completed, 
and twice or thrice a week afterwards, if dry 
weather ensues. In a fortnight or three weeks 
these young shoots will push forth roots, and 
will by the end of September be ready for pull¬ 
ing to pieces and transplanting into nursery- 
beds till required for permanent use. This last 
method has much to recommend in its simplicity 
alone, as it may be all accomplished without a 
frame or light, or any protection whatever, and 
good plants result, provided the transplanting 
be not neglected, and the plants become weakly 
and drawn in consequence. I have adopted both 
these methods for years past with success, but, 
as I have previously stated, the . cuttings, such 
as I have suggested, I always prefer and recom¬ 
mend, as they give greater satisfaction in the 
long run. E. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS JACKMANI. 

This beautiful climber is at the present time in 
great beauty, and in this locality one finds it 
trained in all manner of ways, and in many 
cases growing where it is not trained at all, but 
has been simply planted and allowed to get hold 
of the nearest support within reach, and in all 
cases it is now a complete mass of the richest 
purple flowers. As a rule, it is trained on a wall, 
where, either by itself, or mingling with other 
climbers such as the Wistaria, or Golden-leaved 
Honeysuckle, it looks really grand, while on 
low walls and fences, the shoots from not having 
space to extend, droop down in large wreaths, 
and form perfect masses of bloom. But perhaps 
one of the most natural and effective ways of 
training such a plant is to set it close to any 
Bush, or tree, of rather thin habit of growth, 
and bring the main shoots right up into the 
centre of the head, and then allow it to train 
itself, which it will do in a manner superior to 
any formal training, and the effect is sure to be 
pleasing. In beds, or on banks, a very little 
ingenuity will ensure brilliant effects, put in 
good strong plants, and train the main shot ts. 


either on to wire-arched coverings, or else 
insert good-stout branches of trees, larger than 
Pea-stick*, sb that they will support the 
Clematises for several seasons. Very little 
attention will be needed to insure a brilliant 
display for years ; simply cutting out the dead 
wood, and regulating growth of previous year, 
is all that is necessary, and this must be done 
before February, as this Clematis is one of the 
first deciduous plants to push out fresh growth, 
and the young shoots are then easily rubbed off, 
if any attempt is made to deal with it after 
growth commences. J. G., Hants. 


LAYERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Many amateurs possess trees and shrubs that 
they would like to increase in number, but do 
not know the way to set about doing so. I must 
not, however, mislead them by letting them 
suppose that all kinds of trees and shrubs can be 
increased by layering. For instance, few, if any, 
of the large-growing coniferous trees can be 
induced to form roots by layering. At the same 
time there is a sufficient number of both frees and 
shrubs—deciduous and evergreen—that can fce 
dealt with in this way with success, provided 
they are of low stature, so that their branches 
can be easily brought down to the ground. 
Deciduous plants are most conviently layered 
in the autumn or winter, after the leaves have 
fallen. Evergreens, however, are best dealt 
with in the months of August or September, as 
by that time they have, for the most part, com¬ 
pleted their growth for the Beason. To get the 
different subjects to form roots quickly, tne soil 
under the branches should be stirred up and 
broken fine, and a bed of sandy soil, 2 inches 
thick, Bhould be made up ready to receive the 
layers. I find that most things will form 
roots sooner when the branch to be layered 
is dealt with in the same way as a 
Carnation layer, by which I mean the branch 
is ent half way through, and the knife brought 
upwards for half an inch—splitting the shoot in 
half, as it were. The branch is then brought 
down on its bed, and a strong peg used to keep 
it in its place; another layer of soil is then 
placed on the branch and banked up behind it, 
so as to bring the point up in a vertical direction. 
This is an important part of the operation, as it 
keeps the cut open, which favours the early 
formation of roots, especially in the case of those 
subjects that do not form them readily. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to place a stick and tie on 
each branch to keep it in an erect position. I 
should have mentioned before that the cut 
should be made at a joint. In every case it is 
best to manipulate upon the growth of the pro¬ 
ceeding year, or at the point from which the 
current season’s shoot starts. Amongst ever¬ 
greens Rhododendrons, Lauruatinus, Aucnbas, 
Magnolias, Escallonias, Elreagnus, Osmanthus, 
Pyracantha, Berberis, Garry a, Daphne, and 
Arbutus may be obtained from layers. There 
is a considerable number of deciduous trees and 
shrubs that may be increased in this way. 
Amongst them I may mention the Lime, Tulip- 
tree, Magnolia conspicua, Plane, Paulownia, and 
Acacia. As to when the layers can be removed 
from the old plants a good deal depends on the 
treatment they get the first year. If they are 
left to take care of themselves many of the sub¬ 
jects mentioned will take two years ; but if they 
are watered in dry weather and otherwise well 
cared for some of them will have made sufficient 
roots to bear removal the succeeding autumn. 

J. C. C. 

1393.— WeigeUus. — Undoubtedly; Wei- 
gelas are absolutely hardy. At the approach 
of winter the leaves will all drop off, as in the 
case of other deciduous shrubs, but in the spring 
the branches will shoot out vigorously, if you 
wish to multiply your plants, take off the ends 
of the branches just below a joint and insert 
firmly in the soil out-of-doors, and in the spring 
these will also make rapid growth; they very 
rarely fail to strike.—A. G. ButlSer. 

- Unless your situation is a warm one, and 

the soil light and well drained, I should regard 
it as a somewhat risky matter to plant out a 
Weigel a that has been accustomed to greenhouse 
treatment so late in the season as this. The 
climate of Bath is comparatively warm, we 
know, but if the plant were mine I should keep 
it tnder glats (without any heat, if possible) 
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for the winter, and plant it out towards the end 
of April or early in May next.—B. C. R. 

- These are quite hardy plants and will 

succeed admirably in the open garden; they were 
grown in pots as greenhouse plants when first 
introduced, but there never was any necessity 
for this careful treatment. The plant ought to 
have good rich soil to grow in, and ample space 
for the development of the branches, it will 
then soon spread out into an immense specimen. 
—J. D. E. 

-Weigelas are hardy enough, and plants which have 

been grown in a pot in the greenhouse may safely be 
planted out now. If the ball is hard and, possibly, dry, 
soak it well with water before planting it out, and give 
water occasionally for several weeks afterwards if the 
weather should be dry.—E. II. 

-Strike a few cuttings now ; they will winter well if 

the roots are properly supplied with moisture, and not 
exposed to hot Bunshine. They may be kept in a cold 
frame, mulched with burnt earth or dry ashes.—E. H. 


FERNS. 

BLADDER FERNS (CYSTOPTERIS). 

I am in receipt of a frond of C. bulbifera from 
“ H. T.” He says the plants appear to be 
shrivelling, and he asks wnat he can do to pre¬ 
serve their greenness? You can do nothing, 
my friend, but to keep them well supplied with 
water; but even then the fronds will turn 
yellow and fade. The Cystopteris in question 
is a deciduous plant, and therefore nothing will 
prevent its fronds turning yellow in due course 
and fading away. This genus provides us with 
a few of the most beautiful 
plants which we have among 
our native Ferns, and they 
should be more frequently 
met with than is now the 
case. Some years ago I had 
the charge of a large Pinetum, 
and it contained many 
rockeries for Ferns and 
alpine plants, and here I had 
the finest collection of Cys¬ 
topteris I have ever seen, and 
they were very elegant. 

They are easily propagated, 
and C. bulbifera particularly 
so, as it makes young plants 
in abundance from the little 
bulbils which form on the 
underside, and which should 
be put into soil at once. I 
used to pick them up and 
put them into a pan of soil 
kept in a shady place in a 
damp frame, when towards 
the spring hosts of young 
plants would appear. This 
is an imported plant from 
North America, and it was amongst the first 
kinds brought from that country; but most 
of the Cystopteris in cultivation are British 
species or their varieties. The fronds are 
very apt to turn of a brown colour as they 
attain maturity, but this may be avoided to 
some extent by having the plants well planted 
and in keeping them well supplied with water, 
and being careful to have them where no sun 
can get at them. The soil should consist of a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, made 
sandy, in about equal parts, and with this should 
be worked in some pieces of sandstone of 
different sizes, and, above all, see that the 
drainage is maintained in free, working condi¬ 
tion. The following kinds are all desirs&le— 

C. bulbifera. — A light-green handsome 
plant, having finely-divided lanceolate, bipinnate 
fronds from 6 inches to 18 inches in length, 
bearing a number of small bulbils on the unaer- 
ide.—C. tenuis : The rhizome is underground. 
In this plant the fronds are similar in shape to 
the above-named plant, and both of them are 
natives of North America; they are usually 
about 9 inches long, with finely-divided seg¬ 
ments of a deep-green.—C. fragilis : Fronds 
seldom exceeding a foot in length, and often not 
more than half that size ; oblong lanceolate in 
shape, and rich dark-green in colour, the under¬ 
side being heavily laden with its black sori. 
This makes an elegant pot-plant, and when 
so grown is a pretty ornament for a lady’s 
Fern-case; but the sun must be carefully 
excluded from it, for I have frequently 
observed that plants that have had the sun 
shining upon them,- become brown sooner 
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than those which have been kept constantly 
shaded. I do not think this plant is found in a 
wild state in England, but I have gathered it on 
the Grampians in Scotland, and about Lucerne 
in Switzerland.—C. fragilis angustata : This 
Fern I have only seen growing upon one occa¬ 
sion. It is a plant of a very distinct aspect, the 
segments being somewhat broader and shorter 
than in the normal state of the plant.—C. fragilis 
dentata : The fronds of this variety are oblong 
lanceolate, from 0 inches to 10 inches long and 
deep green. They are somewhat coarsely 
toothed, its great distinction being in its sub- 
marginalsori.—C. fragilis Dickieana : This makes 
a very pretty pot-plant—that is, if the surface 
of the pot is kept moist, and to effect this 
nothing can be better than plunging in Sphag¬ 
num Moss. The fronds are ovate-oblong obtuse, 
the pinna? close and dense, somewhat aeflexed, 
the colour being a deep cheerful green, sori 
dense. 

C. MONTANA (here figured): This is a rare plant, 
even in Scotland, but it may not be so scarce as it 
is suspected to be. I have gathered it upon the 
Grampians, and I think it might still be found upon 
the higher parts of these hills if carefully sought 
for. It is a most elegant Fern, having deltoid, 
quadripinnate fronds, from 3 inches to 6 inches 
each way; colour, pale-soft-green. It is 
found in Norway, also in the rocky moun¬ 
tains in North America, Canada, &c.— 
C. regia: This plant is frequently called C. 
alpina. The plant was indigenous here, but it 
appears to have become extinct, saving in cul¬ 



tivation, but it may be confounded with C. 
fragilis, from which it is difficult to distinguish it. 
But the true form may be found in Switzerland, 
and also in the Pyrenees, on Mount Taygetos, 
and from whence it has been called Aspidium 
Taygetence. It has a frond some 4 inches to 
6 inches or 8 inches long. The pinna? are denser 
than in C. fragilis and shorter, and the segments 
more finely cut, whilst the colour is soft pale- 
green.—C. regia intermedia : This is a plant 
having about the same length of frond as the 
typical plant, but it comes very near to C. 
fragilis, as also does the variety called C. regia 
rhetica, and I should certainly be more inclined 
to class them as varieties of the latter plant.—C. 
sempervirens : This plant is called a variety of 
C. fragilis by some, and its name is borne out as 
an evergreen, when the plant is grown in the cool 
fernery, and in such it makes a very elegant 
specimen. The plant I had of it was said to 
have been brought from Madeira. The fronds 
are each from 6 inches to 1 foot in length, lanceo¬ 
late, and three or four times divided, and bright- 
green. The above are the best of these Bladder 
Ferns, which name is derived from the covering 
to the spores. There are other names recorded 
such as C. Douglasi, 0. luteum, C. Tasmanica, 
&c. But 1 have not seen them growing, so will 
not venture an opinion of them. J. Jarvis. 


LILIUM HARRISI. 


Within the past few years the many hundreds 
of thousands of this Lily which have reached us 
from the other side of the Atlantic testify in 
no small degree to the extreme popularity to 


which it has attained ; in fact, it has now be¬ 
come quite an indispensable subject for decora¬ 
tion, both as a pot plant and likewise for using 
as cut flowers. Much that was said of its per¬ 
petual flowering properties at the time has never 
been realised. It was to have flowered twice in 
one season, and here and there a plant will just 
manage to do so, and no more ; but for any 
given batch, or even a fair proportion of them, 
to do so is quite out of the question, and any 
White Trumpet Lily that would permanently do 
this in England would prove of much value. 
But those who know something more than 
ordinary of Lilies, and of this tribe in particular, 
never thought for a moment that this perpetual 
flowering would ever come to pass, and, in fact, 
it never did ; yet, in spite of all this, it is a valu 
able plant, as we know it and receive it from 
America year by year. It is at this season that 
the earliest consignments are reaching us 
from the source named, and an earlv oppor¬ 
tunity should be seized by those whoso aim 
is to get flowers of it in the early months 
of the coming year, at which time they are 
always of great value. As soon as the bulbs 
can be procured they should be potted with¬ 
out delay, and in the short space of three 
weeks, or a month at the most, the roots will 
have reached the sides of the pots in quantity. 
A moderately rich loamy soil, with some sharp 
sand added, suits this Lily admirably. The 
potting should be done firmly, otherwise many 
of the bulbs will lift themselves out of the soil, 
and to replace them in this stage will seriously 
damage tneir characteristically brittle roots. In 
potting, the most convenient sizes will be 5-inch 
pots for bulbs of 5 inches in circumference, and 
6-inch and 7-inch pots for those having a cir¬ 
cumference of 7 inches and 9 inches respectively. 
From experience I find a shift to a larger pot 
by no means necessary or beneficial, and I there¬ 
fore recommend all who grow them to place 
them in their flowering pots at the original 
potting. 

WnEN potted, stand them for the present on 
a hard bottom of coal-ashes, and cover the pots 
with 2 inches of the same material, always using 
ashes that have been well weathered, and avoid¬ 
ing those fresh from furnaces where sulphur in 
a greater or less degree abounds. One thorough 
soaking of water before they are covered with 
the ashes will last them some little time at this 
season of the year with the rainfall usually ex¬ 
perienced, and here they will be safe for a month 
or even longer ; after this time the protection of 
a frame will be necessary, or if it be desired a 
few may be introduced into warmth at once 
where growth will be rapid. From this time 
they will require.plenty of moisture at the roots 
and careful watching to see that green-fly, 
which is probably their worst enemy, does not 
get the upper hand. When a house is devoted 
to the culture of this Lily a thorough fumigation 
will destroy a large number, but what renders 
it more difficult to eradicate insects which infest 
this Lily is the fact that the overlapping leaves 
at the summit of the plant afford a good pro¬ 
tection, and when fumigation is indulged in 
they speedily get away to shelter. To meet 
the case I endeavour always, or at least accord¬ 
ing as the case appears to demand, to smoke 
the plants overnight, and follow in the 
morning by dipping the heads of the plants 
in a strong solution of Quassia and soft 
soap; the smoke having driven them to 
this shelter, and in all probability to some 
extent stupefied them, they become a prey 
to the above-named mixture. This dipping, 
followed by a rinse in clean water, will prove far 
more effectual and lasting than three nightly 
smokings. This method, if taken in time, will 
generally last till the plants have attained their 
full height and the flower-buds well in sight, and 
from this time ordinary fumigation will suffice. 
The proportion of Quassia and soft-soap I use is 
as follows : A 4£-inch potful of Quassia-chips to 
every 3 gallons of water, rain-water always pre¬ 
ferred ; boil thoroughly for ten or fifteen minutes 
till the chips have sunk, and then add 3 oz. of 
soft-soap, straining off the liquid when this 
latter is dissolved. The foregoing may be diluted 
to half strength for ordinary green-fly, 
and if used at a temperature of 85 degs. 
will invariably effect a clearance. Used full 
strength, the above solution is the most effec¬ 
tual insecticide for red-spider I know, and 
likewise one of the cheapest. 

jj 
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HOL18 FOB OORBBSFONDBNVS- 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inverted in 
QABDKrara/TM of change if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Rdror of 
Gabduthto, 87, Southampton-strest,, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that , as Gardewin» has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. % 

Answers (which. with the exception of such eu oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduimb 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1471. —Heaviest Cabbage.—Will someone kindly 
inform me the weight of the heaviest Cabbage that has 
been exhibited in England?— A. Brown. 

1472. — Espalier fruit-treea —I wish to know if 
any other kind of fruit-tree besides Apples and Pears can be 
cultivated as Espaliers? If so, what are the best kinds ?— 
Ignoramus. 


1489. — Heating a greenhouse by means of an 

oil-stove.— Would anyone be good enough to reoom- 
mend me an oil-lamp or stove for use in my greenhouse 
when the flue would be superfluous ? The house is a weU- 
protected lean-to, 20 by 10, add oontains "Geraniums” 
and a Rose only.—K ai. 

1490. — Cinerarias dying off. — Having some 
Cinerarias in 60 pots outside of my greenhouse, I shall be 
glad if someone will kindly tell me what to do as to this— 
they keep dying off one by one ? I should like to know 
the cause of this, and would they do better in the house ?— 
New Beginner, Hounsloic. 

1491. —Strawberry-plants.— I should like to know 
the proper treatment of Strawbery-plants which are 
making too much growth, and produce very little fruit — 
many plants with none? They are only three yearsin ground, 
and the shoots have been cat well back. The kinds are 
President and Keen’s Seedling.—D umrrkck. 

1492. — Tuberous Begonias.— There are no doubt 
many amateurs who like myself are now blooming some 
seedling Tuberous Begonias, and who would like to increase 
some of the best varieties. Would someone kindly assist 
us by giving us the necessary Instructions as to taking out- 
tings, striking same, and the management ?—J. T. 

1493. —Lilium candidum.— I have some Ltllum 
candidum bulbs, which were planted two years ago. They 
flowered very well lost summer, and this summer they did 
still better, but the leaves have all died down, leaving only 
the stem, is this right, and, if not, what ought I to do 
with them ? The soil is dry and sandy.—G. D. 

1494. — Planting Raspberries, dee.— What is the 
best time to transplant Raspberries? The present rows 
are very crowded. I intend preparing the site for them 
and planting out the strongest oanes from the present 
plantation. How many shoots must I have in a dump, 
and what distance apart between the plants is needed ?— 
Grange. 


1473. —Treatment of a Hupatorlum.— I have a 
Eupatorium sent here among other plants, and shall be 
glad to knowsomething as to Its treatm< r ? It has grown 
very quickly so far.— York. 

1474. —Hybridising. —I frequently read in Gardening 
of " fertilising or hybridising.” Will sotnvone kindly in¬ 
form me how this art is practised, or direot me to any 
books that treat on that subject ?— C. Crabs. 

1475 — Acacia losing its leaves.—! have a very 
fine Acacia plant, but the leaves turn yellow and drop. It 
is in a large pot, and I keep it well watered. Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me what is the oause ?—H. S. O. 

1476. —Uses of Peppermint.— I have a lot of 
Peppermint growing in my garden, but do not know what 
use 1 can put it to, and shall feel obliged if someone will 
inform me as to what can be done with it?— Pkitkrmint. 

1477. —A bed of blue flowers-— I want a bed of 
blue flowers next summer on the lawn instead of “ Gera¬ 
niums ” and Caloeolarias. What flowers can I have, and 
when should they be put in ? They may be different Borts. 
—C. A. 

1478. —Management of a Cactus.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me as to the management of a Cactus ? I have 
had one in a pot for seven years, which has bloomed only 
onoe. it is now a large plant; the pot is full of offlBhoots 
and roots.—J. B. 


1479 . —Gathering Hellohrysums. —I should be 
much obliged if someone would kindly tell ms when to 
gather and the best way to preserve Heliohirsum blooms, 
as I find the flowers have a way of closing up when 
gathered ?— Enquirer. 

1480. — Heating a small greenhouse —I should 
be glad if someone who has tried It would say whether a 
slow-combuation stove would be suitable for heating a 
small greenhouse in which it is proposed to grow Straw¬ 
berries and Tomatoes?—E. A. W. 

1481. -strawberries on an Onion-bed.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if it would be safe to plant 
Strawberries on a bed where Onions have been grown this 
season ? The maggots have taken the Onions and com¬ 
pletely spoilt the crop.—W. C. M. 

1482. — Lettuce in winter.— Will Lettuce grow out¬ 
side at Dewsbury, York, in winter? I want to have a 
crop, if possible, for the coming winter. Would they grow 
better iu an unheated greenhouse? How should 1 pro¬ 
ceed as to treatment ?—W. Qlkdiiill. 

1483. —Harvesting Sunflower-seeds.—I shall 
be obliged if someone will tell me how to harvest Sun- 
flower-seeds ? Last year I hung the heads up in a shed, 
but they all moulded, and I had no seeds at aU. Are the 
seeds best removed from the heads ?— A. B. 


1481.— Wintering Single Dahlias, dfcc.— I have 
some Single Dahlias which I raised from seed this year 
Will anyone kindly tell me the best method of storing 
them through the winter, the time for starting them in 
the spring, and how to do it?— 8outii Hants. 

i486.— Winter flowers for profit.— As I have a 
■pan-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, fitted with a per¬ 
fect heatiug apparatus, I should be most obliged if some¬ 
one will kindly tell me what would be ths best plants to 
grow to obtain profit in the winter ?— Dahlia. 


i486.— Hydrant for a garden.— Would any reader 
of Gardrning give his experience of a hydrant for bringing 
water into the garden, and would there be a cistern 
required, or would the hose be attached to the pipe, and 
also the cost to bring it for half-a-mile ?— A. Taylor. 


1487.— Moss on a walk.— I have under my care a 
gravel walk, whioh is partly oovered with Green Moss. 
The walk is well set and firm. Will someone please tell 
me if constant rolling will diminish the Moss, or, if not, 
what I must do ?— A Constant Reader, Birmingham. 

1*88—Clematis not flowering.— I have a Double 
White Glematta Duchess of Edinburgh in my unheated 
greenhouse, which has not yet given me a flower, though 
this is the second year. The leaves are greatly eaten by some 
insect, which appears to attack the end shoots. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what to do to it ? The plant la in a pot, 
perhaps rather a large one; it has, however, grown fairly 
well during the past year, but has given no sign of flower¬ 
ing. Many of the leaves are all perforated.—P T K. 8. 
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as are all perforated.—F. K. f 
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1195 —Treatment of German Irises.— I planted 
some Oerman Irises two years ago. Last year they 
flowered extremely well, but this year I had not a single 
flower. What ought 1 to do with them ? Some of toe 
plants were very small when planted. They all look very 
well. My soil is very dry ana sandy. The garden is on a 
slope, facing west.— G. D. 

1496. —Treatment of Asparagus —Would some 
one kindly tell me the be»t way to manage my bed of 
Asparagus ? I have one 50 feet by 12 feet, and I have not 
been able to cut more than twenty shoots this year. The 
bed has been pi anted four years, and the plants were three 
years’ old. It faces south. What is the cause of the 
failure?—N ew Beginner, Hounslow. 

1497. —Treatment of Tomatoes.- 1 have some 
Tomato plants (Perfection) in a lean-to greenhouse, which 
I set out last March. I had a fire in for the first few weeks 
only. They have flowered, but do not appear to be setting 
their fruit. They get the sun for about seven honrs a day. 

I have not stopped the planta growing, and they are mak¬ 
ing leaves very fast. What treatment is advised?—W. 
Glediiill. 

1498. —Treatment of Irises.—I do not succeed with 
Irisiberioa, either in border or pot. I read somewhere of 
an article on this group forthcoming in the " Horticultural 
Transactions,” but that publication is out of my reaoh. 
Iris Robinsonian* as a pot-plant seems to enjoy standing 
in a wet saucer, but gives no sign of blooming. Any hints 
as to culture of either the above would oblige—T hos. 
Turner. 

1499. — Plants for a small greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse, heated in winter, to keep bedding 
plants, &o., in, and also to supply a covered-in porch with 
flowers from May to November, no flowering plante being 
required in the winter. Will someone kindly advise me 
of the best plants to grow for the purpoee, and also when 
to sow seed of Herbaceous Calceolarias and to take Fuchsia 
cuttings to flower next year ?—A. J. F. 

1600.—Mushrooms in a cellar.— I have a good 
oellar (dark) in my house, where I think I may be able to 
grow Mushrooms, but want some information about them? 
Will someone kindly let me know if I oan make the beds 
easily and how ? When should I buy spawn, and how and 
when do I use it, together with cost, as near as can be 
estimated? If this oan be done in a oellar, would there be 
any offensive smell arise from it?— Vixen. 

1501.— Planting fruit-trees.— During next winter 
I wish to put in one or two good sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, and Plums. The district is flat, garden fairly 
well shaded with trees, soil two spits deep of loam, wiLh 
subsoil all sand. The oountry being flat I get westerly and 
nbrth-westerly winds in almost full foroe. Would Pyra¬ 
mids suit me best, and what sorts would be advised in 
my garden?—U rmstan, near Manchester. 

1602.— Striking Rose-outtings.— I have some 
nice plants (Dwarfs) of the following Roses: La France, 
Edith Gifford, The Bride, Mme. Faloot, Catherine Mermet, 
Serrano, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Perlee des Jardins. I 
wish to take some cuttings from them. Will someone 
kindly give me advice as to what wood to cut, when to 
take cuttings, and general treatment, as I have never yet 
tried to strike cuttings from Roses, and am quite in the 
dark ?—Novice. 

1503. — Treatment of Roses.—I should be much 
obliged for advioe on the following subject: I have two 
Roses, one under glass, the other against a boarding. 
They have both put out a number of strong, juicy shoots, 
not suckers. The shoots or the outside Rose (Devonlensis) 
have dusters of buds at the top. I have been told that I 
should take off all these shoots, as they are robbing the 
rest of the tree, but wish to let them remain on the princi¬ 
ple of the " survival of the fittest ?*’— Bill. 

1504. —An unfruitful Peach-tree.— The Peach¬ 
tree in my greenhouse bore fruit abundantly four and five 
years ago, but gradually reduced its number of fruit each 
year, and now only two Peaches are on the tree, 
although there was a large show of blossom in the early 
spring. Will someone kindly tell me the best way to treat 
the tree, when and how it ought to be pruned, and should 
the roots be dug round about, and ought manure to be 
freely used? Details of the beet method of managing a 
Peach-tree will be gratefully Booeptod ?-▲. N., Ireland | 


1505. -Auriculas In a oool greenhouse.—I was 

much interested in " J D’s” short article on Aurioulas 
In the oool greenhouse which appeared io Gardening of 
August 13th ; but I would be glad to know whether " J.D. 
keeps his Auriculas In a cold-house all winter, and, if so 
how he protects them from the frost? Also, whether we 
keeps them In pote or boxes? Last spring I had a tew 

} flan to which did well, but I dread the foggy winter months 
or them, as my cold-house (in London) admits frost freely. 
—E. E. M. 

1506 — Treatment of Carnations.—A gentleman 
who grows a quantity of Carnations tells me he always 
lifts his plante in October, replants deeper, treading firmly 
in. I should be glad to know if it is a good plan to do so, 
or better to lift to a frame for winter, replacing in spring? 
My soil is inclined to be heavy and wet; I make it as light 
as I can with sand, Slc. I lost a quantity of the more deli¬ 
cate ones this spring at the second frost; the ground was 
wet, and the stems froze at the ground level. I had left 
them where they had been standing all the summer in the 
open ground.— Bore, Suffolk. 

1607.— The Madonna Lily.—I have a long border 
at foot of a south wall covered with Roses, on which are 
many dumps of this Lily, and until the last three seasqps 
they flowered luxuriantly. Since then the leaves come up 
looking quite healthy for a time, but when they should be 
pushing up flower-stalks they begin to wither, and finally 
rot away—of thirty dumps only two have shown flower- 
stalks this season. They have been planted about six 
years. Soil, very sandy ; and the bulbe are oovered thick 
all winter with cow-manure. What had I better do with 
them? Locality, Aberdeen.—8. R. 

1508 — Fruit-growing for profit.— A relative has 
given me some two acres of freehold land, one acre of 
which I propose to lay out with fruit-trees—Apples, Fears, 
and Plums—being dose to a station and good markets.. 1 
have a theory respecting the cultivation whioh I intend to 

r it in practloe, but am profoundly ignorant as to how 
am to commence. I wisn, to begin at the beginning, to 
raise the trees myself. Gan 1 do so from the pipe and 
stones of the fruit, or would it be best to strike from cut¬ 
tings and graft? If so, how and when ? Any advioe and 
instruction will be greatly valued by -Profoundly Igno¬ 
rant. 


1509. —Pa88ion-flo wer losing its blossoms, 4fco. 
—I have in my greenhouse a Passion-flower Empress Euge¬ 
nie, which has formed several buds. These have grown all 
right up to time of bursting, when they turned soft and 
yellow and dropped off. A gardener told me that I was 
keeping it too ary. I remedied this, and since then the buds 
have opened, disclosing some very finely formed flowers, 
whioh, however, only keep open one day and at night close 
up, and do not open any more. I cut one and put it in 
water in a vase, and it has kept open about two daj*. 
Would someone please tell me what to do to remedy tots 
closing up of buds on the plant, or Is it natural ?— Brginner 

1510. —Planting Apple-trees.— I intend planting 
about half an acre of Apple-trees this autumn. S jil, light 
loam on limestone; position, sheltered, nearly sea level. 
For cooking kinds my idea was Lord Suflleld and Bramley's 
Seedling. For dessert: Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Ribston Pippin. Perhaps " Mr. Groom ” or 
someone else will kindly state whether the selection is a 
good one, also if suitable for growing in Bush form ? What 
distance should I allow between the plants? What stock 
should they be grafted on ? Are Bushes or Pyramids the 
better form, as I do not wish to plant Standards, having 
plenty planted, whioh screen the site I intend to plant?— 
Grange. 


1511. -Improving a soil for RoBes.—The soO of 
my garden is sand, wnioh has been made to grow a few 
flowers by constant manuring. A former occupier of the 
plaoe, wishing to oultivate Roses, procured some waggon 
loads of clay, and in this the bushes were planted. 
Although the beds have been well-mannred, the soil still 
retains a cold, clayey character, and when turned over 
with a fork breaks up into solid clods. Will someone 
kindly advise me how to improve and enrich the soil with¬ 
out having to take up the two or three hundred Rose¬ 
bushes ? Would a moderate admixture of lime and loose 
sand, with a liberal allowance of stable-manure, be bene 
fldal t It so, what is the best time and mode to apply them 
I should also be glad to know if there is any more effective 
way of rapidly improving a sandy soil than by periodically 
manuring it with stable refuse.— Amateur. 


1612.— A small fruit orchard.— I have a sma 
space about 250 feet long and 42 feet wide at the bottom 
of my garden which I am desirous of turning into s little 
orchard, and shall feel obliged by any hints towards carry¬ 
ing out my wish ? The position is high, dry, and open— 
at Oaveranam, Reading—and the soil old stubble land, 
composed of light, stony ground, with gravel and ohalk 
subsoil. I propose to plant the trees 20 feet apart between 
the rows, and to arrange the latter three and two alter¬ 
nately. I should like ten Apples, six Pears, two Plums, 
two Damsons, three Cherries, and two Walnuts. Would 
the position and soil be suitable for these trees? Would 
the arrangement proposed be satisfactory ? What clam of 
trees and kinds should be purchased, and what steps could 
I take to minimise the risk of failure ? 1 should like as 
great a variety of good sorts as possible, and think of sow 
Fng Grass-seed to oover the surface of the soil. Would that 
be right ?— Orchard. 


1518.—Rosea In a town garden.—I beg to tender 
my stnoere thanks to " H. A.” and other writers on Roses 
in reoent numbers of Gardening for their valuable and 
instructive notee on Roses. Possessing a town 
garden I, for one, should be further very thankful 
if future writers on the queen of the flowers would simply 
add whether such Roses as they are describing are or are 
not suitable for growing in town gardens? And further, 
whether such Roses are best upon the Brier or Manetfa 
stocks, or their own roots? I believe If these telling points 
were mentioned it would be very useful to us amateurs. 
I may add I have made stations in my town garden for 
half-dozen Climbing Roses, and have already therein 
Beauty of Waltham, Devonlensis, Gloire de Dijon, W. A. 
Richardson, and Brine Marie’Henriette, and in toe autumn 
1 purpose obtaining a number of other* to try to grow In 
my flower-beds. Henoe it may be semi I am rather 
interested in notes on Roses and their culture In town 
gardens.—T own 
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KAMOS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
smt to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenutg Ildus* 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of Plants— A—The Carnations are evidently 
wrongly named, and we cannot help you in the matter 
beyond stating that No. 4 is certainly Raby. If you know 
anyone who has a collection of Carnations in flower you 
might get at some of the names by comparison. It has 
been many times stated that we do not undertake to name 

garden varieties of Carnations, Roses, Dahlias, &c.- 

11. Y. Andrews. —1, Send in flower ; 2, Cupressus Lawson- 

iana viridis. Others insufficient specimens.- Northern 

Amateur. —1, Spirea callosa ; 2, Philadelphia grandiflorus 
apparently ; 3, Deutiia orenata fl.-pl.; 4, Ficus elastica; 
5, Grevillea robusta ; Plant with no number, Areca lutes- 
cens, a Palm, not Dracasna. Cannot name the Fuchsia. 
Margaret Wellington. —1, Spinea ariaefolia; 2, Olearia 

llaasti.- A. E. J. —Conifers send with cones on. Other 

specimens not in good oondition, cannot name.- James 

Morant.— Specimens insufficient.- J. Wyatt, Taunton. 

—1, Aubrietia violacea; 2, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 3, 
Hypericum calycinum: 4, Veronica longifolia ; 6, Sedum 
acre; 0, Bocconia cordata.-If'. U. A.— Specimens rot¬ 
ten through being packed in wet Moss.- F. M.— Cannot 

name from such wretched specimens.-IF. R. S.— Yellow 

Loosestrife (LysimocbU vulgaris).- Flora. —Send fresh 

and fertile fronds of the Ferns.- James Smith.— Looks 

like a SAlvia We should like to see it again.- A Sub¬ 

scriber.— Please only send four kinds of good fertile fronds 
of Ferns at one time for naming. We cannot name the 

quantity sent.- Mrs. Joe Grijfen. —Red flower looks like 

a Lonioera. Send better specimens and number them. 

- Dr. Armstrong.— Physianthus albens.- H. A. M. — 

Physianthus albens.- C. Webb. —Send a fresh specimen. 

—— Neath.— Specimens too poor and shrivelled to name. 

- A. D. .4.—1, Maranta zebrina ; 2, Caly pha musaica ; 

3, Selaginella cassia; 4, Selaginella japonica ; 6, Justicia 

cornea ; 6, An Eranthemum probably.- Wolf.— 1, Pteris 

se rulata cristata; 2, Lastrea Filix-mas var. cristata; 3, 
Doodia species; 4, Asplenium Trichomanes ; 5, Pteris ser- 

rulata; 0, Probably PhlebodiUm aureum.- Pro Bono 

Publico.— Shrub :Ceanothus azureus ; Lily : Lilium candi- 

dum apparently. Stale specimen.-Cam wan.—Dwarf 

Bell-flower (Campanula pumila).- Boldorook. —Lime 

(Xllia europaja).- P. Holley, Leeds.— Cannot name from 

such poor specimens.-IF. L. B .—Looks like a Dicksonia. 

Send fresher specimen.- No name.—Veins from Notting¬ 
ham. All dried up.- J. Mitchell.— The Rose Bent had 

all fallen to pieces, but it is certainly not Marshal Niel. 


TO OORRB8FONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tot 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Work .—The Oleander oan be planted out of the pot into 

the border now’ at once.- Messrs. Joseph Orr dr Son.— 

Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, Royal Exotic Nur¬ 
sery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- Subscriber. 

—Select the strongest of the 8trawberrv runners, and these 

will generally be the nearest ones to the parent roots.- 

IF. GledhiU.—Vie do not answer emeries by poet. The two 
questions sent you will find are duly inserted in Gardening. 

-IF. C. Steadman.—It is not uncommon for the Beech 

to sport in the same manner as the shoots sent have done. 

- M. IF.—An excellent Begonia, but there are many as 

good now in commerce. Name it certainly if you think fit 

lo do so.- Tiddleman .—The Grapes are “scalded,” an 

affection whioh has been repeatedly dealt with in recent 
numbers of Gardening.- L. J.—lbe Tomatoes are suf¬ 

fering from Peronospora infestans. Destroy all affected 
plants at onoe, and keep a drier atmosphere in the house. 
Give more particulars, please. 


BEES. 

* SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Owing, probably, in a great measure to the 
introduction of fresh blood by the importation 
of late years of great numbers of Italian queens 
into this country, the hive Bee of the present 
day has become a much more impulsive insect 
than those of the old straw skep era ever were. 
Hybrid Ligurians are well known among Bee¬ 
keepers for their aggressiveness, and improved 
Bee-keeping as now carried on does not improve 
the temper of the Bee, as there is, unfortunately, 
much unnecessary interference on the part of 
the young apiarian, especially with the domestic 
arrangements of the hive, so that the best- 
tempered Bees often become irritated and resent 
it accordingly. When once excited to anger 
Bees are some time before they forget and for- 
ive the offender ; great care should, therefore, 
e exercised in all operations to use gentleness. 
Even a slight jarring of the combs, or a sudden 
movement of the hands in manipulating the 
hive, will excite the Bees to anger. 

Making stocks with driven Bees. —Bees 
driven from straw skeps can be worked up into 
strong stocks if two or more lots be united and fed 
up well. If put into a bar-frame hive there will 
be the great advantage of being able to supply 
them with frames of comb or comb foundation. 
The Bees will unite readily just after having been 
driven. If put into a straw hive the driven 
Bees will require more feeding, as it is not 
possible in this case to supply comb foundation, 
■and much of the feeding-syrup will be used in 
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elaborating wax for comb building. When 
driven Bees are added to established stocks in 
bar-frame hives great care is necessary to avoid 
fighting. The driven Bees should, therefore, be 
first sprinkled with syrup, and the Bees in the 
stock hive brushed or shaken from their combs 
into an empty skep. The driven Bees should 
then be thrown down at the entrance of the stock 
hive, and when they begin to run in freely the 
rightful owners should be shaken down upon 
them, so that in entering the hive they may be¬ 
come mixed. A less troublesome plan, however, 
is to confine the stock to be strengthened to a 
few frames by means of the division-board, and 
cover carefully with the quilt. The driven Bees 
can then be poured into the unoccupied part and 
as many combs given as may be needed to cluster 
upon. The remaining portion of the quilt may 
then be put over them, leaving one corner 
raised by means of a piece of stick, to permit the 
Bees to draw in and to furnish a temporary 
flight-hole. In two days, the division-board 
being removed, the combs of the two lots may 
be alternated. The combs should be handled 
with great care, a fair amount of smoke used, 
and the evening chosen as the best time for this 
operation. 

Transferring from skeps to frame-hives.— 
In transferring a stock of Bees from a skep to a 
bar-frame-hive the Bees are first driven into an 
empty skep which is placed during the opera¬ 
tions upon the stand that the old skep occupied. 
The stock hive is then divided by cutting it 
down from top to bottom between the central 
combs. The combs are then carefully cut out of 
the old skep, a piece of cloth rather larger than 
the frames is placed upon a table or board, a 
comb is laid upon the cloth, a bar-frame placed 
over it, and the comb cut so as to fit into the 
frame as firmly as possible. Two pieces of tape 
are now tied round the frame to keep the comb 
in its place till the Bees secure it to the top bar, 
and the frame now containing the comb is placed 
in the frame-hive, and the operation repeated 
till all the combs are used, care being taken to 
keep the brood combs warm, and to place them 
in the centre of the hives. Any combs too 
small to fit into the frames can be supported by 
small pieces of lath. The Bees can now be 
shaken from the skep on to the tops of the 
frames, and a thin quilt placed over them—they 
will quickly run down between the combs. The 
hive, now containing the combs and Bees, is 
placed upon the spot that the old skep occupied. 
In two or three days the Bees will have secured 
the combs within the frames, when the tapes 
can be cut and drawn out. Transferring should 
be performed during warm weather only, and 
not later in the season than the beginning of 
September. S. S. G., Parhttone. 

POULTRY AMD RABBITS. 

POULTRY FOR VILLA OCCUPIERS. 

In a recent article on the summer management 
of poultry-yards I mentioned that the majority 
of the readers of the poultry section of Garden¬ 
ing were probably the occupiers of villa resi¬ 
dences, and, therefore, not overdone with 
accommodation for fowls. It, therefore, behoves 
such people to make the most of their room, and 
whilst taking care to keep no more birds than 
their runs will comfortably carry, to be also par¬ 
ticular in selecting the right kind to commence 
with. Many people have the impression that 
the same breed of fowl will answer under a 
variety of conditions, and because they hear that 
excellent results have been secured from a par¬ 
ticular variety in one yard they consider that 
none other will meet their own requirements, 
and accordingly invest in a number of birds 
which are altogether unsuited to the place, 
and thus certain to bring disappointment 
in their train. Such readers should first of all 
take into consideration their wants, and then'see 
if it is possible to satisfy them. The majority 
of the poultry people to whom I am now allud¬ 
ing are, I have no doubt, anxious to have a 
plentiful supply of eggs at all seasons. They 
muBt not expect to be able to gather as maDy 
eggs daily as an average farmer, for although 
they may keep as many fowls as the farmer, 
their runB are more limited, and in other 
respects their condition is lees favourable for 
egg-production. But if the fowls kept by villa 
residents are carefully selected, fed well, and 
not overcrowded they will lay more freely than 


farmyard fowls; the conditions named must, 
however, be fulfilled. A second class of occu¬ 
pier may like to produce some table fowls as 
well, and will therefore arrange to breed two or 
three batches of chickens per annum. There is 
nothing to prevent him doing this if his runs aro 
of ample dimensions ; but if his accommodation 
is limited I strongly advise him to give up the 
idea. Chickens never thrive as they should do 
when they are forced to run amongst adult 
stock, and when they cannot be kept apart the 
breeder actually paves the way for gapes to 
break out in his stock. Only yesterday morning 
a farmer passed me as I was among my 
chickens, and after referring to the health of the 
birds before us he told me that gapes always 
bothered him very much. I told him I thought 
it was because he allowed the chickens to be 
reared on the land frequented by his hens, and 
he replied that it was so, and he had always 
noticed that the nearer his chicks were penned 
to the house the worse was the attack of gapes. 

I am in favour of non-sitting breeds for the 
circumstances I am considering. There are three 
specially adapted to meet the requirements of 
the case, and they are very similar to each other 
in shape, habits, and productiveness. The 
breeds are : Andalusians, a slate-coloured fowl; 
Minorc&s, a kind of Black Spanish, but far 
hardier, and a better layer; and Leghorns, of 
which there are several varieties. For the situa - 
tion I am describing I should recommend no 
light-coloured fowls, owing to their inability to 
look well where kept on any but Grass runs, 
and therefore should advise only the brown 
variety of Leghorns. I do not hesitate to say 
that anyone who selects some early pullet of any 
of these breeds will be satisfied with the results 
if the birds get fair treatment. The pullets 
should, however, be bought in the course of the 
next month or six weeks if they are to become 
accustomed to their new home before the time 
for laying comes on. Readers who are anxious 
to rear chickens as well, I should advise to ute 
an Indian Gamecock with either of the hens re¬ 
ferred to, and they can depend upon getting 
some excellent table birds from the cross. 

Doulting. 


QUERIES. 

1514. — Preserving eggs.— Will someone kindly give 
the proportions of lime mixture for preserving eggs?— 
DUMBRECK. 

1515. — Keeping fowls, Ac.—I wish to start keeping 
fowls, but as I have had no experience in the matter, I 
would like to know of some simple book to go by ? Also, 
I remember seeing chickens running about in a friend’s 
garden without scratching holes or doing any harm. I 
wish to know the names of the breed of fowls that can 
be allowed to do this ?—Ignoramus. 

1516. -Feedlng young Turkeys —I shall te 
much obliged if someone will kindly tell me how to feed 
young Turkeys ? I have some a month old. They look 
very healthy, but they will eat nothing but hard-boiled 
eggs. Lettuce, and Onions. They seem to object to any 
moist food, such as Barley-meal and Spratt’s Poultry food. 
-E. P. 

REPLIES. 

1160.—Hens losing their feathers — 

Insect vermin are probably the cause of 
“ Amateur’s ” fowls becoming bare at the neck 
and shoulders. To remedy this some insect 
powder should be placed in the dust-bath, and 
a little sulphur might be mixed occasionally 
with the soft food. At this season of the vear 
it is an easy matter to remove the feathers from 
adult fowls, for the moulting season is close 
upon us. The attentions of the cock, too, are 
likely to have more effect now in disarranging 
the plumage than at any other time of the year. 
I conclude “ Amateur’s ” birds are kept in con¬ 
fined runs ; they should, therefore, be well cared 
for as regards a supply of green food. It is 
possible that some of them are feather-eaters ; 
in that case the removal of the offender is the 
only cure. It is right, however, to mention 
that the other causes referred to are the most 
likely ones.— Doulting. 

1319 -Winter-laying poultry for north of 
England.— “ Smeaton Mann ” will find Houdan Leg¬ 
horns or Houdan Langshans answer his purpose very well. 
The Houdau cock should be used with Langshan or Leg¬ 
horn hens for an all round cross This would be bard to 
beat. The Plymouth Rock Brahma will lay more eggs in 
winter, only they become broody 60 often in the summer. 
-N. B. 

1390.— Bar ley-meal for poultry— Barley-meal is 
good with other meals : it is too fattening by itself for laying 
hens. Old bags should be used until the chicks are a w eek 
old : after that age I never use anything. I never shut my 
birds in on a wet day, young or old.—N. B. 
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GREAT CLEARANCE. 

Ail good plants. Testimonials arrive by every poet n raising 
my plants and careful packing. 

s. d. 

40 Asters, finest mixed varieties, very strong .. ..06 

28 Single Petunias, will soon flower.0 6 

20 New Scarlet Empress Nasturtium, dwarf . n 

50 Double Zinnias, tine strong plants 
12 Marguerites, white or yollow, good plants . 

30 Splendid Ageratums, soon flower 
50 African or French Marigolds, good plants . 

50 New Tagetes, novelty, Crystal Palaoe edging .. 0 

24 Double Dwarf Sunflowers, grand for decorating .. 0 

25 New Double Scarlet Poppy, blooms largo as saucer 0 6 

25 New Double White Poppy, as above.0 6 

The above will all flower shortly. All orders from Is. and 
upwards sent carriage paid. 

C. LETTS, THE CHASE, KI3L1NCBURY, NORTHAMPTON. 


. 0 6 
..0 6 

..0 6 

..0 6 

..0 6 

6 
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EXPIRATION OF LEASE. 

TV/TY LEASE SHORTLY EXPIRES.—I have 

-LYJ. a splendid assortment of Chrysanthemums for sale, all 
tine, large, bushy plants, ready to go into flowering-pots, syich 
un Peter the Great, Fair Maid, Ethel, Elaine, aud others, all 
named, and sent assorted, 3s. 6d. doz., carriage paid ; worth 

double. 12 fine Double Hollyhock plants, large and strong, 
K 3d., free. — G. LETTS, The Chase, Kislingbury, 
Northampton. 

JOSHUA LE CORNU & SON’S 

ICDQEV FRU,T TREES 

JCnOCI & ROSE TREES. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rooted Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees and Grape Vines—in fact, we 
have nearly twice as many to select from as last year, and the 
ireea are even finer than those which gave such great satisfac¬ 
tion last season. No starvelings. Alltruetoname. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. _ 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 

ROSES.— Wonderfully cheap. An enormous stock of 
beautiful, well ripened plants, with many shoots and 
abundant fibrous roots. 

All our Fruit-trees and Roses are carefully 
lifted, properly packed free of cost, and 
promptly delivered, carriage paid. 

Before ordering every reader of this paper should write for 
our Illustrated Catalogues, which are by far the most care¬ 
fully compiled, and the most precise in their information. 

HIGH VIEW NURSERIES. JERSEY. 

TTAVING MORE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

-L-L thau we can pot on, send 25, Is. 3d., free; 12 named, 
Is. 3d.—TURNER, Thatto-heath. St. Helens. 

1 O BEAUTIFUL Cuttings of named CARNA- 

TIONS, our selection, Is. 3<L; 12 Maiden-hair Ferns, 
Is. 3d.; 50 cut Fronds, Is. 3d. 25 Coleus, Is. 3d., free. Seeds 
for present sowing, 2d. packet; 12, Is. 6d., free. Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias. Begonias, Gloxinias, Cyclamen, 
Auricula, Carnations, Ferns, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, 
Stocks. Guido, 7d.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, St. Helens. 

19 BEAUTIFUL GLOXINIA leaves, all 

-LZl dUtinct and finest exhibition sorts grown. Is. 3d., free. 
—TURNER. Thatto-heath, St. Helens. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTd, Sir J. Paxtons, 

7s. 6d. per 1,000, on rail; 2s. per 100, free.-H. BOTTING, 
Botley, Hants. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, six months’ old plants 
J- from cold frames, 6 for 8d„ 12 for Is., free.-W. BOWER, 
Hillsborough, near Sheffield. 

T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, la. 9d. ; 

-LI 1,000,13s. Daffodil bulbs, 120, Is. 6d.; 1,000, 10 b., carriage 
paid.-J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 

"PULBS. — Freesias, Ixias, splendid value, 6d. 

■LI 'dozen : 3s. 100, free. Other bulbs cheap.. List free. 
WILKINSON, Skrene, Tara. Mexth. 

A JUG A, bronze leaves, blue flowers; grand 

Aquilegias, Everlasting Peas, Is. 4d.: Auriculas, 2s. 6d.; 
Hcpaticas, 2s. doz., free.—M k. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 

TjOUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 varieties Herba- 

•LJ ceous plants. Narcissus, Daffodils, all sorts, Dutch Bulbs, 
Violas. Carnations. Listsfreo.—HOPKINS,Merc, Knutsford. 

ARUM LILY ROOTS, 6d. each; Double 

Mauve Primroses, Is. dozen; Czar Violets, 4d.— 
MILFORT, Portlaw, Ireland. 

TR1SH FERNS, Assorted, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10a. 
J- per 100. Cash with order.—H UNTER & SON, Florists, 
ClonmeL 

PUTTINGS.— Pansies (Show and Fancy), Vio- 

las (Fancy), Pentstemons, Mimulua, Antirrhinums, superb 
named sorts. Is. 3d. doz., post free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 

OTRAWBERRY-PLANTS “Britiah Queen,” 

LI best Strawberry for private gardens, 3s. per 100, free.— 
THOMAS WAITE. Hcamoor, Penzance. 

PRESSED FERNS, ALBUM. — A magnificent 

•L Collection of British and Exotic Dried Ferns FOR 
SALE. Price 10 guineas. Can be seen at LAMBERTS, 12, 
Great Dover-street, Borough, London. S.E., or will be sent 
on approval to intending purchaser. Also 8 volumes Lowe’s 
“ British and Exotic Ferns.'' 

TIE AD GARDENER AND STEWARD¬ 
'LL APPOINTMENT as above REQUIRED by man cf good 
experience. Thoroughly understands the routine of large 
garden, the erection of glass-houses with heating apparatus. 
Also land and stock, and the general management of an eotate. 
Good at accounts. Married. Aged 41. Excellent testimonials. 
—Add-ess, C. WORSLEY, AystSt. Lawrence. Welwyn. Herts. 

JOURNEYMAN GARDENER.—WANTED, 

U situation as Journeyman under Foreman ; inside, or 
in3ideand out; good knowledge of hartly planU and flower 
gardening.—Apply, K. BUDD, 33. Mount Field-road, Eilmg. 

TTNDER GARDENER Wanted, in country. 

LI Must understand his business, bewillingto make hims-If 
generally useful. Undeniable character. Address, stating 
wages, A. B., care of Rev. Roberts-Leete, 33, Lime-Btreet, E C. 
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COMPLETE SETS OF 

VOLUMES of “THE GARDEN" 

Pronounced by the Press to be Clyclopjedias of 
trustworthy information on every subject 
connected with gardening, embellished with 
numerous 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

May always be had from the Office or through 
the Booksellers. 


A 00. beg to announce 
that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be nappy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars kc.—St. John's Nur- 
series Worcester. 


A complete set oj “ THE GARDEN” jrom 
its commencement to end of 1891, Forty Vols., 
price, cloth, £29 8s. 

A complete set oj “ THE GARDEN,” from 
its commencement to end of 1891, Forty Vols., 
Bound in Half Morocco, price £36. 


The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
London W.C. 


With nearly 700 Illustrations , 15s., post 
free, 15s. 6d. 


THE 


Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


Useful Books fop the Garden. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
Flowkrixo and kink-leavbd, Palms, Fkrns, and Lycopo¬ 
diums, with full details of the propagation and cultivation 
of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best kinds 
in cultivation suitable for growing in the greenhouse, 
intermediate house, and stove. By Thomas Baines. 
Price 8s. 6d., post free 9s. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS “applied in England and among English- 
speaking People to Cultivated and Wild Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs.” In two parts—English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. miller. 12s., post free 12s. 6d. “ A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees, and shrubs.'' 
—Times, July 25, 1885. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

With 850 fine Illustrations. 18s., post free 18s. 9d. 

THE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN : or, Beauty 
ok Form in the Flower Garden. With Illustrations of 
the finer foliage plants used for this purpose. 5s., post 
free 5s. 0d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL : or, the Ceme¬ 
teries of the Future. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d., 
post free Se. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Weekly Id.; 

monthly part, 5d.; post free 8d.; yearly volumes, price 
6s. 6d. each. Binding cases for each volume. Is. 6d., 
post free 2s. 

FARM AND HOME. Weekly, Id. ; monthly 
part, 6d., post free 8d. ; yearly volumes, 7a. 6d. 


The Garden Office, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Loudon. 



No. 3.—THIS GREENHOUSE, erected and heated com¬ 
plete, in any part of the country, best materials only, work 
raanship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70 
Brickwork excepted. For particulars see our Catalogue 
post free. 



Superior Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with 21-oz. 
glass, painted 4 coats, 1 light, 6 by 4, 36s. 6<L ; 2 lights, 8 by 6, 
53s.; 3 ditto, 12 by 6, 85s. 6d. Span-roof, 9 by 5, £3 15s.; 12 by 
6, £4 7b. 6d.; 16 by 6, £6 10b. Large stock ready for immediate 
delivery, carriage paid. Small Frames, 12s. 6d. each. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

LEICESTER. 


THE NEW INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland's Insecticide 

Acknowledged to be the 8AFE8T and MOST EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide yet produced, and 

THE ONLY INSECTICIDE INSTANTANEOUS IN ITS ACTION. 

Destroys Brown and White Scale, Mealy Bug, Thrips, Red 
Spider, Green and Black Fly, &c , &c , without injury to the 
most delicate foliage. No washing or syringing with water 
required. Also 

SUTHERLAND’S MILDEW DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous and effective in the removal of Mildew from 
plants of all descriptions, Roses, Hops, Ac. Prevents Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold In bottles at lOd., la.. Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. 
Per Gallon, 10s. 

Wholesale prices on application to 

JOHN SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA NURSERY, LENZIE. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER BHOUXD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.8. Trinity Col., Dublin 
Con tains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKZMAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE CARNATION MANUAL. 

Edited and issued by the NATIONAL CARNATION 
and PIOOTEE 8O0IETY (Southern Section), 

With contributions by the Rev. F. D. Horner, M.A., J« 
Dougla*, R. Dean, W. Robinson, F.L.8., A. Herrington, 
Martin R. 8mith, Martin Rowan, J. J Keen, R. Sydenham, 
Benj. Bimonite, M. Campbell, Robert P. Brotherston, F. W. 
Burbidge, M.A., F.L.S , Harry Turner, J. Jennings, and the 
Rev. H. II. D Ombrain. 

Cassell & Company (Limited), Bud gate hill, London. 


Is. 2d.—W. & Q. DROVER, Florists, Fareham. 

METTING for Tennis Bordering, 100 yards 
long, 3 yards wide, 10 b. ; 100 yards long, 4 yards 
wide, 13s. I do NOT require payment till you have received 
and appioved of the netting. Good colour and specially 
prepared. Carriage paid.—HY. JOHN OASSON, Rye. 
Sussex. 

DROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

•*- ting, oiled and dressed, will not rot if out in all weathers. 
100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6e.; 100 yards by 
3 yards, 9s.; or so on to any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
». I do not require payment till you havereoeived and approved 
>f the Netting from—HY. J. O ARSON. Net Work*. R»e. 

PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES, 

U 6 feet by 4, one Light, ready tor glazing, clear, at 14s. 
ooch. Unglazed Pit Lights 6 feet by 4 feet. 4s. each ; 4 feet 
by 3 feet, 3*. each. Carnage paid on £3 orders.—MILLER, 
Re gent s-square . Hartlepool. 

Ol —SURREY HILLS-£i.—FREEHOLD 

LAND, 18 rnilee from London, 20 feet by 150, for £10, 
payable by deposit of £1 and. 18 half-yearly instalments ol 


19k. Plans.- 


. BROUGHTON, Satt, field, Westerham. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

The shortening of the hours of sunlight gives 
us needful warning to prepare for the comiDg 
winter while there is yet time. Fortunately 
for gardeners, the most leisure time of the year 
is during the late summer months, when the 
weather is usually as fine as in any portion of 
the year, and when much can be done to prepare 
for the stormy days and frosty winter nights 
which will certainly come ; but their effects will 
be in a great measure counteracted if we are 
fully prepared to meet them. In the 

Glass-houses, pits, and frames this is the 
time to attend to all repairs, such as painting, 
dazing, and repairing the woodwork, for drip and 
damp kill more plants than frost. Drip can only 
be excluded by attending to the painting, putty¬ 
ing, and stopping up every crevice through 
which it can find its way. The outside work 
should be attended to first, for then if wet days 
come interior work can be pushed on. They 
must be fortunate cultivators who have no 
insect pests to battle with, and where mealy¬ 
bug, fchrips, or red-spider have gained a footing, 
there is nothing like a thorough cleansing by 
getting everything that is movable out of the 
house, and then starting with good stiff scrub¬ 
bing-brushes, plenty of hot water and soft-soap, 
and thoroughly scrub every nook and corner; 
then remove the surface-soil from the bor¬ 
ders right out of the house, repaint 
the woodwork, and give the walls a 
thick coat of freshly - slaked lime - wash. 
Greenhouse plants of all kinds are greatly 
benefited by a few weeks out-of-doors at this 
time of year. See that the drainage is in perfect 
order; repot any that require it, and top-dress 
those that are in large enough pots, so that there 
may be nothing to delay the housing when the 
time comes. If any are infested with thrips or 
any kind of insect pest frequent syringing with 
Gishurst Compound will get them cleansed as 
quickly as any mixture I have yet tried. 

Cuttings of bedding plants must be got in 
without delay, for the later they are left in the 
season the greater the percentage of loss, not 
only before the winter comes on, but especially 
during the dull, dark days of mid-winter, when 
well-rooted plants will pass safely through the 
ordeal, while imperfectly rooted ones will 
succumb. Pits and frames : Ab fast as Cucum¬ 
bers, Melons, Ac., get unproductive or worn out, 
they should be rooted up, and all the old material 
cleared out, so that they can he cleansed and 
prepared for winter work. It is very essential 
in tnpse structures that drip should be kept out, 
land the painting and glaziDg of the lights can be 
done now with tne greatest advantage, as they 
can be dispensed with for a period, so as to allow 
the putty to get well set before thev are used 
again. Mushroom-houses should be cleared out, 
if not already done, for unless they get thoroughly 
cleansed once a year they will get overrun with 
woodliee, slugs, Ac., and the crop of young 
Mushrooms will probably be destroyed. New 
beds should be made up very shortly, as probably 
the best time of the whole year for making up 
Mushroom-beds is in September. The spawn 
spreads naturally at that tjme. All sheds, Apple- 
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rooms, lofts, and Potato-stores Bhould be now 
cleared out, as the work of storing must 
soon be done, at least with early sorts. 
In the fruit garden and orchard this is the time 
to clear out all trees, bushes, or plants that have 
stood their allotted time, or are not considered 
worthy of longer trial. Strawberry-beds that 
have occupied the site for three years should be 
trenched over, burying all the rubbish in the 
bottom of the trenches. This makes a good 
site for a bed of early spring Cabbages, the 
plants sown in July being fit to put out early in 
September. 

Bush-fruits should not be left too many years, 
as young bushes produce far finer crops. They 
are all exceedingly strong-rooting subjects, and 
exhaust the soil, so that nne crops are impossible 
unless given very liberal top-dressings. Very old 
fruit trees on walls or in the open from which the 
crop has been gathered should be grubbed up and 
the site prepared for younger trees, for if left until 
October the chances are that the press of work 
will prevent planting being done before frost 
comes on, and if the soil can lay a few weeks 
after trenching it will be in excellent condition 
for planting. In the 

Kitchen garden much can be done to pre- 
are for the coming winter. Storing of many 
inds of root-crops is not advisable too soon, 
but Potatoes are an exception, for directly 
they are ripe they should be lifted and placed 
under a drv roof or covered securely in heaps 
outside; the drier they are kept the sounder 
and better will they be. Herbs of all kinds 
must be dried for winter use. Onions, Shallots, 
and Garlic muBt be got under cover, and every 
piece of ground, as it becomes vacant, should be 
recropped immediately. Keep the hoe going 
amongst all growing crops to get them as much 
matured as possible before winter comes on, and 
it should be borne in mind that plants fully 
exposed to sun and air will survive frosts that 
prove fatal to those drawn up and choked by 
weeds. J. G., Hants. 


FERNS. 

THE BROAD-LEAVED GLEICHENIAS. 
The family of Gleichenias have frequently been 
called the aristocracy of Ferns, their small, neat, 
mostly revolute, pinme render them conspicuously 
beautiful; but it is not to this section which 
I wish to draw the attention of mv readers. 
These are beautiful broad pinnaed plants, and 
decidedly ornamental, but the bulk of the 
kinds require stove treatment, and consequently 
they have been rather neglected by the majority 
of Fern growers. The kinds which are in cul¬ 
tivation I note here, but there are many other, 
fine ones which yet remain to be added to our 
collection. This section of the genus was 
named Mertensia by Willdenow, a professor of 
botany iu Berlin; they are very distinct in 
appearance, and Mr. Shuttle worth, of Preston, 
who had the finest collection of the 
small-leaved section, was aspiring to a col¬ 
lection of the broad-leaved kinds also. 
The specimens Bent from Brazil by “ G. Wicks” 
appear to be a form of M. pubescens; but this 
apeoies is again so very variable that in all 
probability this one p^me covers several distinct 


kinds, and which can only be definitely deter¬ 
mined by living examples. These are plants 
which have been found difficult to import in a 
living state, and extremely difficult to establish 
when got home alive. This I have found to be 
the case by having had several plants at different 
times and of different species come to me in a 
living state, which in only a very few iostancea 
survived for many months. They differ from 
the true Gleichenias, but most of the Fern 
authorities do not see their way to make 
anything bub a sectional name of Willde¬ 
now's genus. That is quite a matter of 
opinion, however. Certainly, they do present 
a. striking contrast to the true Gleicnenias. 
These plants form creeping rhizomes, which 
do not descend into the soil much, but 
keep near to or upon the surface. Do not 
in potting give a great depth of soil, and 
drain the pots or tubs in a proper manner, 
as when they are growing they enjoy a liberal 
supply of water, which should pass away 
quickly from them, and although in the winter 
time much less will be necessary, as it is with 
all plants, yet they requiro to be kept nicely 
moist. The following are a few of the recognised 
species, but, as before remarked, until we know 
more of them in a living state we cannot decide 
as to their not being more kinds than has hitherto 
been allowed. 

G. Cunninghami. —This plant is a native of 
New Zealand, where, I am told, it is not scarce; 
yet, even in the days when Ferns were a great 
rage, we did not get it imported in a living 
state, save a plant or two brought home by Mr. 
Watson, of St. Albans, and these plants after¬ 
wards came under my charge, but no one seemed 
anxious for this broad-leaved kind. Mr. Mat¬ 
thews, of New Zealand, writes me saying that 
he has a good stock of this species, but no one 
in this country appears to want it. It is a very 
elegant plant, having somewhat the appearance 
of the better-known G. flabellata, but beneath 
they are very glaucous. 

G. dichotoma.— This plant is very widely 
spread. Different forms nave received various 
specific names, which may be true, but we still 
want living examples. The plant, as I have 
rown it, is decidedly handsome, being very 
right-green on the upper Bide, glaucous be¬ 
neath. Common throughout the tropics. 

G. pectin at a is another species somewhat 
similar in general appearance, but it is a stronger 
grower. It also bears the name of M. glaucescens. 
It is found in many parts of South America. 

G. pubescens.— This is a very variable plant, 
and any form of it is very rare. There are 
several kinds included under this name. I am 
fully persuaded the form I allude to here has 
fronds dichotomouslv forked, rich-green on the 
upper side, the underside clothed with light- 
brown scales. It is common in South America. 

G. flabellata.— What fine plants of this used 
to adorn our gardens, but we seldom see it 
now outside a botanic garden. It grows from 3 
to 5 feet high, forming quite a shrub, and it 
should certainly find general culture. Both this 
kind and the first-named one will grow in the 
cool-house fernery, the others require the 
warmth of the stove. It comes from Australia. 
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GARDEN WORK* 


Conservatory. 

Where the growth of olimbing plants on the roof is at 
all luxuriant it will soon be time to begin reducing it. 
The season is now drawing near when the specimen 
Azaleas, Heaths, Ac., will be moved back to the conserva¬ 
tory, or wherever they aro intended to be wintered. 
Happy is the man who has a light cool-house he can give 
up to the hard-wooded plants. See that nothing outside 
suffers for want of water. These passing showers are very 
deceptive. It is getting late for pitting specimen plants, 
but any growing specimen which requires more room 
should have attention. Hard-wooded plants must have 
good peat, and the best peat is to be obtained from the 
southern counties; it costs money, but it is necessary 
expenditure. Camellias and Azaleas are now filling up 
their flower-buds, and a little weak liquid-manure is 
desirable for all plants which have filled their pots with 
roots. I am tola Continental growers give liquid-manure 
freely to their Azaleas at this season. It will soon be time 
to fetch back the specimen l’alras which were moved out 
to form groups in sheltered spots on the lawn. It they get 
a check and the leaves suffer it takes a long time to get 
them round again. Pinch the buds from Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums intended for winter flowering for the last time. 
These may remain outside as long as it is safe to do so. 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and other soft things planted out 
should be cut round with the spade to get them ready for 
lifting by-and-bye. Mildew sometimes attacks Tea Roses 
planted in the borders at this season. I have never found 
anything better or cheaper for the destruction of this pest 
either indoors or out than black sulphur. Those who pre¬ 
fer to use it in a liquid form can do so by simply mixing a 
handful of sulphur w’ith a little water fir»t in a small 
vessel, and then add it to the syringing water. Another 
way of using sulphur for the destruction of mildew is to 
take, say, about a pound of sulphur and a pound of lime, 
mix the two together in a small quantity of water first, 
and then boil in a gallon of water. After boiling half an 
hour pass through a strainer, and bottle for future use. 
Half-a-pint in 3 gallons of water may be used for 
syringing plants infested with mildew. But in dressing 
Heaths I prefer to use the dry sulphur, dusting it over 
the affected parts. The nights will be getting colder, 
and consequently the night ventilation should be reduced 
a little, though neither the conservatory or any of the cool 
plant-houses should be altogether closed till the whole of 
the plants now in the open air have been housed for the 
winter, and have become accustomed to the ohange. Fre¬ 
quent rearrangement of the materials is desirable now. 
Balsams and Cockscombs are showy now. Anything better 
than usual should be marked for seeds. 

Stove. 

Get all repotting done as soon as convenient, so as to 
have the note well filled with roots before the short days 
oome. Tnis will refer more especially to young growing 
stuff which are coming on for winter blooming. The shifts 
should not he large, as a good potful of roots in a 
moderate-sized pot is better than a larger pot not so well 
filled. It is pretty generally understood now and acted 
upon that firm potting is best even for soft-wooded plants 
where flowers are the principal object. It is too late now’ 
to take cuttings of Poinsettias with a view to their being 
useful next winter. These are usually grown from cuttings 
annually, hut old cut-hack plants if well grown will throw 
a lot of brilliant heads for cutting. These and also 
Euphorbia jacquiniasflora are usually grown in pots, but 
both may be planted out with advantage for producing 
flowers for cuttiug or to furnish a naked wail in the stove. 
Amaryllis which have done making growth may be induced 
to take the needful rest by watering in such a manner that 
the growth will gradually ripen. Fine-leaved Begonias 
should be repotted if neoeasary, although this is not the 
best time to repot anything but young stuff. Orchids of 
the commoner kinds, such as are usually present in mixed 
collections, will for the most part be ripening their growth, 
and this may be done in a vinery, where there is just a 
little artificial heat on cold days and nights. Air alone, 
unless the weather is very bright and sunny, will not ripen 
up the pseudo bulbs of Dendrobiuin nobile so well as 
wnere there is a little artificial heat employed. 

The Unheated Greenhouse. 

Lay in a stock of plants for this house if flowers are re¬ 
quired. Laurustinus, Andromedas, early-flowering Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, hardy Heaths, Jaaminum nudiflorum, Abutilons 
planted out are very nearly hardy under glass. I have 
several varieties planted out across a span-roof house, 
which until last spring was unheated, and they did remark¬ 
ably well; but all through the oold weather the soil was 
kept dry, and a mat wes laid over the roof where the 

f ilants touched the gloss. Hardy bulbs should he ordered 
n, and the Yellow Amaryllis (Sternbergia) may be lifted 
from the borders and placed in 5-inch or 0-inch pots. Pots 
may he sown with hardy annuals for spring blooming. 
Double and Single Wallflowers when established in pots 
will flower well in a cold-house, as will also Canterbury 
Bells and many other things. Then by-and-bye there will 
he the Chrysanthemums to find a place for, and these will 
do fairly well with only the protections of a glass sheltered 
by a mat or two during severe frost. 


The Propagating-bed. 

Pansies must have attention now. Make it a rule to put 
in Pansy cuttings as soon as healthy young shoots spring 
up in the centre of the plants. These can often be pulled 
off with a few roots attached that will grow, and make 
strong plants speedily. At any rate, young shoots must 
be waited for, as the old wood is of no use for cuttings, 
and if they could be rooted the old plants will always be 
weaklings. The side shoots of Hollyhocks may be cut up 
into single joints or buds, leaving a piece of the stem above 
and below the buds. If planted by thrusting the cuttings 
into a bed of sandy soil roots will form in a short time, 
if kept slightly shaded and the sand moist. Pentstemous, 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, and many other things will root 
now under glass shaded. 


* /n cold or northern district, the operations refen 
tf> Work * 1na ft l* don* from ten days 

a fortnight later them re here indicated « 
remits. 
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Window Gardening. 

Everybody with a window garden grows a few Chrysan¬ 
themums. The dwarf section, including Pompons, are 
best for the purpose. To have dwarf plants for window- 
boxes. strike the tops of such kinds as Mine. Desgrange 
and others of dw arf early-flowering ha‘.-it. The plants will 
not get large, but they will bloom hiely. The cuttings 
may be taken from strong plants out m the borders, the 
terminal buds only being used. Pun five cuttings in a 
5-inch pot. and stand in a shady place till rooted, after¬ 
wards move out in the open, and give plenty of nourish¬ 
ment. Cuttings of Pompons will root now’ in similar 
manner, and will come in useful for small pot work. The 
terminal shoots of Hydrangeas which have not flowered 
will make excellent cuttings. Strike in a cold-frame. 
Keep the creeperB round the windows trained in so that 
the wind when it corner may not dislodge them. Nothing 
looks worse than to see the climbers in a garden all hang¬ 
ing loose from the wall. A clearance bad better be made 
of sickly plants, unless it is something quite rare and 
scarce. Pot off cuttings of whatever has been rooted 
during the summer. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The sunshine of the past week has been glorious; hut 
it has made it necessary to be more active with 
the water-pot. Give Carnations everywhere plenty of 
water in hot, dry weather, especially recent layers. The 
early layers make the best plants. All work of this kind 
should be done by the middle of August, earlier would be 
better. The same remarks apply to Rose budding, espe¬ 
cially Standard Briers. Dwarfs, so long as there is 
warmth enough to cause the bark to unite round the bud, 
may be budded any time provided fairly mature hula can 
be obtained. But there is a best season for this like ail 
other things, and it is better not to go far from that time, 
and that best season is before the growth ceases to be 
active, and the bark and \oung wood has lost its elasticity. 
IIow bright the old Pink China or Monthlv Rose is now’, 
and, in point of fact, has been most of the seae-on ! Where 
Roses are wanted all the year round a mass of this old 
favourite should be planted. Of course, we are all agreed 
there is neither shape or make about it, but for creating 
a mass of colour it is unequalled. Cuttings may be planted 
under glass from this until about the 11th *of October. 
They will also root in a shady position in the open air; 
firm wood make the best cuttings. Thin the grow th of 
Dahlias where it is much crowded, and reduce the number 
of buds where fine blooms are wanted. Look after seed- 
pods on choice Carnations and Pinks. One pod of areally 
good variety is of more value than many dozens of pods of 
the common inferior things. Never propagate or save 
seeds from a pod burster, no matter h promising it may 
otherwise be. Clear away exhausted mnuals, and fill up 
with Wallflowers, Sw’eet Williams, Canterbury Bells, &c. 
This refers more especially to the herbaceous borders, and 
all this class of stuff will do better transplanted now than 
just at the approach of winter. See that all things are 
securely tied and Btaked before the autumn gales set in. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs on walls will now he ripening their fruit, and if the 
growth is at all crowded a few of the shoots may he 
removed. Figs are worthy of more attention than they 
receive. A well-managed Fig-tree even in pretentious 
gardens is more often the exception than the rule; but 
this ought not to be, as the Fig is not difficult to manage 
if the roots are kept within touch, and sufficient protec- | 
tion is given in winter. The Brown Turkey is the most 
reliable for open-air culture. The sooner Strawberry 
planting is finished the better; late planting has many 
disadvantages, not the least being the disturbance of the 
plants by frost before they have got well established. Give 
sufficient water to keep the roots at work till well estab¬ 
lished. To the same end a mulch of shor i compost will be 
useful. In planting see that the roots are properly fixed 
in the soil and at the right depth. When the roots are 
twisted or cramped in planting they never do well. Peach 
and other orchard-house trees which are grown in pots 
may he set outside when the fruit is gathered. Cherries 
and Plums of the early kinds will be better in the open air 
now’ to get the wood well ripened. The wood of all fruit- 
trees should he kept thin now to get the foliage hard and 
the fruit-buds developed. It is difficult to say when a 
wood bud passes into the state or oondition of fertility ; 
hut it is certain that the treatment given now as regards 
the thinning of the young wood has a good deal to do with 
the next year’s crop. Trees overcrowded with young wood 
and foliage cannot be fruitful. Ventilate Melons early in 
the morning wherever there is the least tendency to 
canker, and use quicklime freely round the diseased 
stems, and water with care. Much dampness about the 
frame or house will stimulate the spread of canker. The 
disease is usually the outcome of a col 1, damp state of the 
atmosphere during dull weather. Plant Melonsin a warm- 
house for late fruiting. Use as little shade as possible for 
Pines. Young suckers may be taken off and potted any 
time. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow main crops of Winter Spinach and Onions. Spring- 
sown Onions harvest as soon as growth is completed, which 
will be rather later than usual this year. Spare liquid- 
manure may be given to Asparagus-beds with advantage 
now, and water of any kind will be useful. The Asparagus 
is a moisture-loving subject, and when planted on raised 
beds rite roots seldom get moisture enough at this Reason. 
The Tomato crop, where the plants were strong when set 
out and have had proper attention since, is a satisfactory 
one, and up to the present I have seen no disease among 
the outside plants. All growth may be pinched now, as 
flowers opening after this date will be useless. Plants 
growing against hot walls should be mulched and watered. 
All the Winter Greens which have made any growth should 
be earthed or mouldtd up. The ridge of soil shelters and 
protects the plants Where Winter Green;: were planted 
between rows of Potatoes the latter should be lifted as 
sooDas ripe enough, and all except the latent kinds of 
Potatoes may be lifted if the ground should be required. 
In a genera] way Vegetable Marrow's do better planted on 
the level than when raised upon heaps of more or less 
poisonous substances, and small narrow’ ridges are the 
worst positions possible, and if not well supplied with 
water they will not do much good. Thin Winter Turnips 
to from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. If plenty of space is 
given the foliage lies nearer the ground, and will form a 


good protection when frost comes, though as regards 
immunity from frost, the best way of protecting Turnips 
is to open a trench and lay them, say, 4 inches ip 
the ground with the tops sticking out; but the time for 
adopting this plan is not yet. Just before frost oomes 
take up all the large roots and bury them as stated. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Gardens in really smoky localities will be looking their 
best for the next six weeks or so, for it is a somewhat 
curious yet incontrovertible fact that most of the best 
tow n plants are such as bloom naturally during the late 
summer and autumn. Such well-known and highly-valued 
subjects as Dahlias, Chrysanthemums Michaelmas Daisies. 
Marigolds. Japanese Anemones, and Asters may be quoted 
as examples, though there are many others. These, how¬ 
ever, are now just beginning to make a show, rather later 
than usual, perhaps ; but this is one of the most backward 
seasons on record. Of Chrysanthemums the earliest- 
flowering varieties, such as the old Mme. Pi cool, F. Pete, 
Lyon, Alice Butcher, Ac., are already in bloom, where 
planted out early, and, though the blossoms are small, 
they are exceedingly pretty, and capital for cutting. There 
used to be an old blush-white kind called Illustration ; hut 
this Beems to have been “improved” out of cultivation, 
though I know of none to equal it for freedom of hloom 
and usefulness for outting. The exquisite Mme. 
C. Desgrange and its allies will soon begin to ex¬ 
pand also, and of this section the flowers are far 
larger and more graceful. This class has been largely 
inoreased of late by the addition of a number of new French 
varieties, nearly all of which have blossoms as large as 
those of Mme. Desgrange, and of varied colours. Among 
them are some very beautiful things, and this and the 
October-flow’ering kinds are far more useful for outdoor 
gardening, in large towns especially, than the later varie¬ 
ties, which, even if not out off by frost, get so smoke- 
begrimed by the November fogs as to be quite unfit to 
look at. Chrysanthemums in pots to bloom under glass 
will now, or very shortly, be forming their buds, and as it 
is of the greatest importance that the plants be in full and 
active growth at the time, unless in perfect health and vigour 
a couple of doses of some stimulant, such as a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia (half an ounce to the gallon), or good 
guano, had better be administered, with an interval of 
three or four days between. Beds of Verbenas are now 
very gay ; cuttings of the best varieties should be taken at 
once, and rooted in pots or boxes of sandy soil in a cool 
frame, kept close. But seedlings are far better for all ordi¬ 
nary purposes, in towns more particularly, and when these 
are employed there is no bother of keeping cuttings over 
the winter. Petunias, too, are doing better in the open 
air thisseason than for years past. Finish layering Carna¬ 
tions at onoe, and get all the outtings of “ Geraniums,” 
and other bedding plants that are likely to be required, 
inserted without delay. B. 0. R. 

THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from August 27(A 
to September 3rd. 

Planted south borders with Lettuces and Endives. Cut 
away a lot of the old growth from Parsley. This will 
enoourage new growth to oome away, which will prove 
more useful than the old leaves are likely to do, which get 
discoloured before the winter is half over. Thinned late 
Turnips. Plenty of air is necessary to secure a hardy dwarf 
growtn. Crowded, drawn-up plants never pass through 
the winter so well. Earthed up more Celery, first giving 
the rowsagood soaking of liquid-manure. Looked over wall- 
trees to remove a few shoots which have started away sinoe 
the last pruning. Very little in this way is required. This 
is the Beason when the air and sunshine where free access 
is permitted will do their work in ripening both fruit and 
buds. Ooe of the main causes of deficient fertility' in 
fruit-trees is crowded growth, and until this fact is grasped 
and obviated there will not be satisfactory crops of any¬ 
thing. Several trees of late Plums, notably Coe's Golden 
Drop, which are bearing heavily, have been helped with 
liquid-manure. 1 have found that stone fruits where lime 
was deficient in the Boil have been benefited by a good 
soaking of lime-water. This is not the best way of giving 
lime tp„trees, but it is quicker in action, and a dose of 
lime-water where lime is required will alway s do good. The 
best way of applying lime to soil for stone fruits is to give 
it in the shape of old plaster or mortar from old buildings 
and blend it with the soil. Top-dressed Chrysanthemums 
in pots, first clearing away all the suckers from the base, 
ana stirred up the surface. The new material is composed 
of rough old turf two-thirds, and one-third old-manure, 
with a little soot and just a dash of artificial manure, vary¬ 
ing th« kind of artificial according to the growth of the 
plants, the strong plants receiving something of a consoli¬ 
dating nature rather than one too stimulating or forcing. 
It is an advantage to group the weakly growers by them¬ 
selves, as they will uot require so much water. Insects have 
been giving trouble, but a timely application of Tobacco- 
powder and an occasional syringing with soap and water 
with just a dash of paraffin has kept them fairly clean, 
and nnis treatment will be followed up till the flies are all 
destroyed. Disbudding must not be neglected, and by 
disbudding is meant not only the thinning of the flower- 
buds, but all side growths w ill he removed as they appear. 
This involves a good deal of patient labour, hut the large 
blooms so much sought after cannot be obtained without it. 
The selecting or taking the bud, as it is termed, is an im¬ 
portant matter, especially where the flowers are required to 
be at (heir best on a particular day. Removed all surplus 
growth and stopped all leading shoots on outside Toma¬ 
toes. The growth made now will have no value ; the main 
object now should be to ripen the fruits already set. 
Under glass a different condition of things exists, and 
here, of course, young shoots will be laid in right away 
from the bottom for the production of a late crop in win¬ 
ter, which will be helped when necessary with fire-heat. 
I find a little fire now very grateful to late Grapes, espe¬ 
cially on cold nights and dull days. Grapes colouring are 
receiving enough ventilation at all times night and day to 
keep up a genial circulation. Shading is reduced on both 
plants stoves and also on Pines. Shade now the days are 
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ihorteninff is calculated to do harm if used in exc?si>. 
.\h>at of the houses have been repainted I do not use 
much colouring matter in the ^bite lead, as I consider the 
less the lead in mixed with other aubstaucea the better 
the patnt wears, and where much painting has to l>e done, 
the coat cornea heavy, but the painting of gla&a-house* can 
be done by ordinary gardening hand*. 


LILIES. 

The almost universal rule with regard to the whole 
of the Lily trihe is that they do better after being 
left undisturbed for some years, but this does 
not hold good with L. candidum (the Madonna 
Idly). I am convinced that Lily is the better 
for being taken up and replanted every three 
years, if not more frequently. It is well known 
that L. candidum has the habit of pushing its 
bulbs out of the ground, so that at about the 
present time the bulbons roots of White Lilies 
which may have flowered well are clearly, visible 
over the surface of the earth. The consequence 
is that if we get a dry September the bulbs 
become weakened for want of moisture and 
through exposure to the atmosphere. This 
is just what these Lilies cannot bear, so 
that when taken up it is necessary to replant 
them as speedily' as possible. Imported roots 
will generally do well if carefully planted at 
once upon their arrival. Nevertheless, they 
receive a check from being so long out of the 
ground. When L. candidum has been left two 
years without disturbance, I believe it will grow 


that the norms of Cyclamen hedera-folium are apt 
to become exposed in the same way, and they 
too are heneflted by being recovered with fresh 
loam or being removed to another place. On 
the whole, the system of cultivation which seem* 
to me to be most conducive to the health oi 
the Madonna Lily is to give it fresh loam with 
out any manure, and to replant it every third or 
fourth year. The rich, somewhat tenacious soil 
of (Jlouoeatershire appears to he exactly whal 
it likes, for it may be seen in many cottage 
gardens growing with great luxuriance. L tea- 
taceum or excels jm seems to like very much the 
same treatment and to be equally hardy. It is not 
by any means so beautiful. I have seen a con 
jeeture that it is a hybrid between candidum 
and chalcedonicum. That may be so, but excel- 
sum in that case is not so pretty as either of its 
parents. Nevertheless, the nankeen-coloured 
flowers are very beautiful, and the great height 
to which the plant grows makes it effective 
among other things. It flowers at the same 
time as candidum, and is represented in the 
engraving throwing up one lofty stem with a 
crown of flowers on the top. L. chalet - 
donicum is in a more shady portion of the 
same bed, and grows vigorously, attaining 
a height of fl feet or 4 feet, and producing 
several of its large, strong, glossy flowers ou 
each stern. To mv mind it is one of the most 
beautiful of our hardy Lilies. It comes after 



Li ies in a Cloucetlertbirr (jarJtn. 


to greater height and luxuriance the third 3 ear 
if it is carefully taken up and replanted at once 
in fresh soil. The accompanying engraving shows 
a bed of the Madonna Lily in its Bccond year. 
Some of the bulbs wi-re obtained from neigh¬ 
bouring cottagers, and some were received from 
Haarlem. They all flowered splendidly and have 
not shown the slightest symptoms of disease. 
Indeed, 1 have not come across the Lily 
diseastxl in any shape or form, and therefore 
I cannot speak of it from experience, but I 
attribute the freedom from disease very much 
to the fresh soil in which my Lilies are grown. 
They are not allowed to wear out the soil, nor 
are they allowed to push themselves out of the 
ground, for the replanting every two years or 
so prevents both. It is a difficult question to 
answer why this Lily should pertinaciously 
thrust its bulbs out of the warmth and 
nourishment of its mother earth when that 
warmth and nourishment are so needful to its 
welfare. 

Artificial cultivation is often better for a 
plant than its own wilful natural mode of growth, 
and this seems to be an instance of it. Nature 
may, as it were, have other objects in view be¬ 
sides the actual prosperity of the plant itself, 
and it may be that the bulbs of L. candidum by 
this means find a new home in their natural 
haunts, being easily disturbed, and then taking 
fresh root and becoming newly covered with 
alluvial soil in some ottaclppot. I hava noticed 
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candidum and excelsum in time of flowering. 
This Lily is one of the old-fashioned flowers 
which used to be common in most gardens. It 
becomes a poor thing when neglected, as I too 
often see it: the stem, crowded with its small 
leaves, then becomes bate at the top and bottom, 
the leaves then selves turn yellow’, and the 
flowers represent but feebly what chalcedoni¬ 
cum ought to be. I always feel for plants in 
such a pitiable condition, uimoBt as if they had 
animal life, and long to rescue them and give 
them the attention they require and deserve. 
Chalcedonicum likes rich, strong loam ; it re¬ 
quires nothing more but occasional removal 
when the plants seem to be worn out. The 
petah of this Lily are massive and have a fine 
scarlet colour. Superbum fails in this respect, 
and yet it is a pretty flower, comiog later still 
than chalcedouicum, and liking, ab is well 
known, a more moist and peaty soil. It has not 
done much with me as yet, probably because it 
has to sunny position. 0 . 


1484).— Hydrant for a garden —If the 

supply of water is to be obtained from a river or 
pond, no cistern will be required in the garden 
if jou intend to use all the water through a 
hose ; but if the iupply is obtained from a spring 
a large cistern ought to be provided to expose 
the water to the sun and air before it is used for 
tender plants. For all hardy subjects it is of m 


consequence about having a cistern. Under the 
most favourable circumstances it will be a costly 
atiair to bring water for half-a-mile. If you do 
so, and the w’ater is hard, I advise you to use 
the best galvanised pipe obtainable ; even then 
it is liable to rust in some places, and get choked 
at the joints in ten or twelve vears. Uoder no 
circumstances be persuaded to fay dowm ordinary 
gas-pipes, or in a few years 3 ’ou will have to take 
them up again, as they are sure to get choked 
with rust. To return to the cistern ; you will 
find it wonderfully useful in the garden, and 
those made of galvanised iron are so cheap and 
durable that the outlay would not be great.— 

J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANT*- 

POT CULTURE OF LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
Ik we except the various forms of Lilium longi- 
florum and their exquisite, not overpowering, 
fragrance, the genus Lilium is not over-rich in 
pure-white fragrant flower*. There are the 
white forms of L. speciosum, it is true, but their 
perfume is so very slight, that it is at times 
hardly noticeable, and that is the reason they 
are so much in demand for decoration eenei&lly. 
And so it is with the subject of these remarks, 
the flowers of which are possessed of a remark¬ 
ably pure and glistening whiteness and a 
fragrance that almost everyone enjoys. It is, 
therefore, universally popular, and is exten¬ 
sively employed in all floral arrangements where 
beautiful flowers are needed. Happily, too, it is 
one of our commonest Lilies, and one sure to be 
teen in the garden of almost every cottager in 
many parts of the country. It may be had 
cheaply, too, which is an item of much import 
to floral decorators, and if of any consolation 
«t will, I doubt not, cont.nuc among the cheap 
iml good things, unless it is overwhelmed 
by disease, for it increases with amazing 
rapidity by offsets, and these in a couple of 
seasons or so, depending on their individual 
vze will themselves, make How'ering bulbs fit 
for potting up I do not believe that much 
{ood results from annually disturbing this Lily, 
tnd even those that have been grown ami 
lowered in pots for one year will bear it again, 
provided the}’ were not forced into flower too 
early in the year, and also provided that care 
was taken of them alter they had completed 
their flowering. Where space and time permit, 
far better remits are obtained when tli a Lily ia 
potted up at least one whole year before being 
Required for forcing, ami once having fully 
established them thus, to shift them into larger 
pots every tw’o years. In the original potting, 
supposing only medium-sized bulbs are used, 
6 -inch pots will prove sufficiently large, and 
when all are potted, instead of plunging them 
above ground, aa is usual with such things, I 
recommend that they be planted in trenches in 
the open ground, pots and all, w hile the bulbs are 
still dormant, covering them fully flinches deep. 
Thus placed they will be quite safe, and give no 
trouble beyond the original potting. In this posi¬ 
tion they may remain till tney are required late 
in autumn of the following year for forcing. All 
that will then be necessary will be to lift them, 
pots and all, and having ascertained that the 
pots are free of slugs, place them w’here required. 
By annually potting up a batch of medium sized 
bulbs you will have a decided advantage over 
those bulbs potted in August or September, and 
frequently till the arrival of November, for they 
have then little or no time to make fresh roots, 
and, unlike the longiflorum section (Harrisi, for 
example), the one under notice does not make a 
very large number of roots ; therefore, late- 
potted bulbs are very much dependent on the 
bulb alone for sending forih its spike in due 
course instead of receiving material assistance 
from the roots, as should be the case. It is 
established bulbs such as these that may be 
subjected to hard, or what is better known as 
early forcing without much fear, and well- 
established bulbs of this Lily quickly answer to 
even slight warmth when placed in the green¬ 
house. When subjected to early forcing, a 
study temperature and frequent use of the 
syringe are things to be avoided, ss con¬ 
ducive to the disease which of late years has 
played such ravages with this Lily. Water 
only when necessary, and then thoroughly ; this, 
with a light and airy house at a temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 65 ’degs., will suit them well. 
Original from 
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For the earliest flowered batch a rest will be 
needful, and when their flowering is completed 
harden off in a cool-house or pit, giving little 
water at the root, and at a convenient time 
shift them into a pot one size larger, and plant 
pots and all in the open ground for a full year ; 
the remaining 

Successional batches maybe kept in the same 
pots for two seasons, plunging them as soon as 
they have ceased flowering in the open in any 
ordinary soil and rather sunny position till re¬ 
quired again in the autumn. This treatment 
will dispense with the water-pot and watering 
altogether. Avoid the use of manure, which is 
not needful, and therefore the reverse of bene¬ 
ficial. The finest flowering examples of this 
grand old garden Lily are usually seen in cottage 
gardens in poor, impoverished soil, the bulbs 
crowded together in masses which are rarely, if 
ever, disturbed ; these flower year by year, and 
call forth admiration. As a result of observation 
and some experiments I am led to believe that 
this Lily will thrive best when grown on a 
poor soil rather than the reverse, and if the soil 
be comparatively dry and warm, that is well 
drained, not a hot dry sand, so much the better. 
The bulbs at the present time are dormant, 
and, whether required for potting or transplant¬ 
ing, should be taken in hand at once, for with 
the almost daily rain of late the bulbs will soon 
bo on the move again, and when the radical 
leaves have started into growth the bulbs are 
not nearly bo conveniently handled as when 
quite dormant. No special soil need be given 
them in potting, though I would always avoid 
that they were lifted from, particularly if 
disease had attacked them at all. Secure a 
good drainage, pot firmly, and cover the bulbs 
with an inch of soiL Some of the largest bulbs 
of this Lily I have seen were lifted a few days 
ago from a loamy soil, well drained. Two 
years ago the bulbs were forced into flower 
early in the year, and planted out in lines in 
summer. Here they have remained undisturbed 
till the present time, and when I saw them they 
were lying fully exposed on the surface. Many 
of them were close upon 6 inches across, and 
weighed over 2£ lb. each, solid, and of excellent 
quality. Such as these will make a fine display, 
and no imported bulbs can equal them. The 
chief drawback to 

Imported bulbs is not so much their size as 
the almost entire absence of solidity. They have 
the appearance of having been dried to shrivel¬ 
ling point, and suffer in proportion, often pro¬ 
ducing only some 18 inches of growth and 
flowerless. Bulbs, to be of any value for pot 
culture and to flower next year, should be solid 
and weighty in proportion to their size, the 
scales composing the bulbs closely and firmly 
set, and if they are not up to this standard, they 
will be best planted for a year in pots, as I have 
suggested, as they can hardly produce satis¬ 
factory results otherwise. E. 


1505. — Auriculas in a cool green- 
house. —Frost will do no harm whatever to 
Auriculas in winter. After the middle of 
February, when the trusses have grown up a 
little, frost is injurious to the finer green-edged, 
grey-edged, and white-edged varieties. It pre¬ 
vents the pips from opening out flat. If the 
house is not heated some mats should be thrown 
oyer the glass in February and March on frosty 
nights, but they need no protection until 
February. The soil in the pots may bo frozen 
hard ; it does not matter.—J. D. E. 

1492. — Tuberous Begonias. — It is 

almost, if not quite, too late to strike cuttings of 
Tuberous Begonias now. Take an ordinary 
seed-pan, drain it fairly well, filling up with 
light, sandy soil, covering the surface with 
silver-sand. Take off cuttings 2 inches or 3 
inches long, as the case may be, cut square 
below a jomt, insert them firmly in the pan, 
making a hole for each one with a blunt diboer. 
The sand laid on the top of the soil will be 
carried to the bottom of the hole with the 
dibber, on which the cuttings will rest. Roots 
are more quickly formed in sand than soil, hence 
the reason for its use in that way. Give a 
watering through a fine-rosed watering-pot to 
settle the soil and sand about the cuttings. 
Stand the pan in a cold-frame, shading it from 
sun for a few days. Give water but sparingly, 
just sufficient to prevent the soil actually drying 
up. Some of the cuttings wyll form smalljtubers. 
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and will be ready to stArt into growth next 
spring, and be larger plants than cuttings 
inserted then. The best way to preserve tne 
old tubers is to lay the pots on their side under 
the greenhouse stage, in a cellar or shed, where 
they will be dry and free from frost. Here 
they may remain until the middle of February, 
when they should be turned out of the pots, the 
old soil removed, the tubers placed into the 
same-sized pot, or smaller, if possible, using a 
compost of loam, three parts to one of horse- 
manure ; add to every bushel of this one quart 
of dissolved or ground bones. Withhold water 
until signs of growth are apparent, and then 
give but little until the plants are growing 
freely. A light position in the greenhouse will 
be best, so that the growth is not drawn up 
weakly.—S. P. 

—■— There is now no time to be lost in taking 
cuttings of these charming plants. The side- 
shoots, or those from the base of the old plants, 
make the best cuttings. Let them be 2 inches 
to 3 inches in length, the bottom cut just below 
a joint, or, better still, just at the junction with 
the main stem, or with a “ heel,” as a gardener 
would say. Let them dry for a few hours, but 
not in a very sunny place, and then insert them 
round the sides of 3-inch or 3 inch pots, like 
Dahlia-cuttings. The pots must be a third full 
of broken bricks or cinders for drainage, with a 
little Cocoa-nut-fibre or rough siftings only, and 
fill up with a mixture of equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, and silver-sand, with a little fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Water the cuttings in, then 
only when really required. They will root in a 
“ quiet ” and shady comer of the greenhouse, on 
a shelf in a vinery, under the shade of the Vines, 
or in any such place ; even a cold-frame, lightly 
shaded, will do. When a quantity of cuttings 
have to be dealt with the best way is to make 
up a shallow bed of very sandy soil in a frame 
or pit, surface with pure sand, and dibble the 
cuttings in ; but when only a few are taken at 
a time pots are best. The tops of well-hardened 
plants ev r en will root with careful treatment, 
but not so surely as the side-shoots. Always 
take cat e that your cuttings are dry at night. 
Oddly enough, the double kinds strike much 
more freely than the singles.—B. C. R. 

1460.— Cinerarias dying off— It is 
difficult to assign a cause without seeing the 
plants. There may be wireworms in the soil, 
or there be some disease of a fungoid character 
in the collar of the plants, somewhat akin to 
canker in Carnations. The character of the soil 
may have something to do with it. In a general 
way Cinerarias are not difficult to grow. Try 
and find out if there are insects in the soil.— 
E. H. 

-If “New Beginner” will examine the 

roots of these plants which are dying off he will 
find them infested with small insects which 
devour the base of the plant joining the roots. 
This is a vexatious occurrence moat difficult to 
deal with, I know, when once the plants are 
established. The best preventive is that of 
mixing a small quantity of unslaked powdered 
lime with the soil at potting time, thoroughly 
mixing it with the soil—say, half-a-pint to one 
bushel of soil. This will have the effect of 
destroying most of the pests.—S. P. 

- It is very remarkable that youug Cine¬ 
raria-plants should die off one by one, unless 
there is some maggot or other grub eating them 
through; or they may be suffering for want of 
water at the roots. They do not like to be ex¬ 
posed fully to the sun. I would suggest placing 
the plants in a frame—the back of the frame on 
the south side—and during hot sunshine lightly 
shade them. See that they do not suffer for 
want of water, and repot them as soon as the 
60-sized pots are fairly well filled with roots. 

Keep the leaves free from green-fly or thrips._ 

J. D. E. 

1473. —Treatment of a Eupatorium. — 
There are several species of Eupatorium, all of 
which are easily cultivated, and can be quickly 
grown into good-sized bushes. They should be 
pruned back after flowering, and when the new 
growth comes away shift into larger pots, or 
else plant out, early in June, in a sunny position, 
and pot up again in September. Of course, it is 
too late to plant out now, but any plants requir¬ 
ing more root space may be repotted now. 
During the summer, up till the middle of July, 
any strong shoots may have the points pinched 
out; but it is too late to pinch now, m the 


flower-buds will soon be forming. I think the 
most useful species to grow is Eupatorium 
odoratum. It commences to flower in autumn, 
and will continue in blossom till Christmas, or 
later in a cool conservatory. Any good soil, 
such as is used generally for soft-wood plants, 
will grow the Eupatorium well. Pot firmly. 
They are easily pi iq»agated from cuttings of the 
young shoots in spring. A three or four-year- 
old bush will be a mass of w bite for three months 
in a cool-house in winter.—E H. 

1396.— Exacum —I am glad to see “ Ren¬ 
frewshire " taking interest in this pretty and 
uncommon little plant. It is very seldom we 
soe it cultivated in any gentleman’s garden. It 
was introduced about half-a-ceutury ago, and 
probably, like many more pretty plants, it may 
have gone out of fashion. It has often occurred to 
to me that if hybridists would bestow' half the 
care and attention over these free-fiowering— 
and, in some cases, sweet-scented—little sub¬ 
jects that they do over our m&gnificeut Begonias 
and other very showy and useful plants, it 
w ould undoubtedly well rep *y their trouble. 
Or another way to bring them more before 
the public—if our autumn shows were to 
offer prizes for a single specimen of 
these plants, they would certainly command 
admiration, and, consequently, be more gener¬ 
ally cultivated. “Renfrewshire” has suc¬ 
ceeded in germinating the seeds ; now shift your 
plants carefully into larger pots, using a com¬ 
post of equal parts of fibrous loam and peat. 
Place your plants in a close frame, with a gentle 
bottom-heat; shade from bright sun. After 
they arc established in their new soil, inure 
gradually to the temperature where they are to 
remain. Being a native of India and other 
warm countries, they naturally enjoy a warm 
temperature, and require plenty of water.— 
Welshman. 

hit. —Caterpillars in greenhouses. 

—The cause of the caterpillars in your green¬ 
houses was the butterflies and moths which yon 
found in them in May. They laid their eggs on 
the plants, aud the caterpillars were hatched 
from these eggs The wasp-like flies will do no 
harm, and should bo encouraged, as their grubs 
live on green-fly. On the whole, the moat satis¬ 
factory way of getting rid of them is to pick 
them off the plants by hand, syringing with 
certain insecticides, such as Quassia-extract or 
paraffin-oil. Tobacco-juice added to soft-so&p 
and water is useful. Another year, if you are 
likely to be troubled iu the same way, hang up 
some netting, so as to exclude butterflies and 
moths.— G. S. S. 

1395. — Nerines and Belladonna 
Lilies, dec. —Nerines are beautiful greenhouse 
bulbs. N. sarniensis is the Guernsey Lily, but 
it blooms in September or October. Most of 
the others are autumn-flowering, and would 
come in naturally before November. Amaryllis 
Belladonna will flower freely annually in the 
autumn, planted in the front of a hot-house, 
well exposed to the sun. So also will the Stern- 
bergias. What they want is dryness at the 
roots when at rest. The Colchicums succeed 
best in good soil, and in a position where the 
sun shines upon them during the greater part of 
the day. On one occasion I planted bulbs of 
C. speciosum in such a sunny position, and they 
grew freely and flowered splendidly, but in a 
more shady position there were very few flowers. 
—J. D. E. 

1480.—Heating a small greenhouse. 

—Do you mean a slow-combustion stove without 
hot-water pipes, or a boiler on the slow-combus¬ 
tion principle, in connection with a few lengths 
of hot-water piping ? The former, when con¬ 
structed entirely of metal, are not to be recom¬ 
mended for heating greenhouses, as they burn 
the air and do a lot of harm at times, though 
those cased in terra-cotta or porcelain are much 
better. But after all, there is “nothing like hot 
water,” and for a small greenhouse one of the 
independent upright boilers on the slow-com- 
bustion principle, connected with a few feet of 
3-inch or 4-incn piping, cannot be beaten, work¬ 
ing very steadily and causing bat little trouble. 
— B. C. R. 

1478.—Management of a Cactus.—It 
is not stated where the Cactus is grown, whether 
in the windows of a dwelling-house or in a 
greenhouse. If the plant has been in the same 
pot for seven years itf ought to be repotted in 
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very sandy loam, mixed with some potsherds 
and rnortar-rubbish. The Cactus in its native 
country grows and flowers exposed to the fiercest 
tropical heat, and where the ground is parched 
and dried up for the greater part of the year, 
they should be exposed freely to sunshine when 
in growth during summer, and be kept quite dry 
at the roots when they have made their growth. 
The atmosphere of the house where they grow 
should be kept well on the dry side. In an 
ordinary greenhouse let them be dry in winter, 
and be placed close to the glass where they get 
plenty of sunlight at all seasons.—1. D. E. 

in , a " unn J' "P 01 in open air, and 
rr.Sl„! ir atfr ' °?l* 1 ust cnoi *h to keen the growth 
from wilting. The growth requires ripening by exposure 
and dry treatment to induce (lower-buds to form.—E. H. 

l.m -Passion-flowerlosing its blossoms. Ac. 

-These flowers naturally remain open only for a day or 
two at farthest, as you describe. Nothing vou can do ‘will 
cause them to last longer.—B. C. R. 

1475 -Acacia losing Its leaves.-You do not 
state of what variety the Acacia is, but in any case the 
cause of the fault described is probably excessive or 
injudicious watering These plants, in common with all 
others with hard wood, should never be watered until (he 
sod becomes slighUv dry. The soil must also be pressed 
ijuite firmly about the toots. —U. U. It. 1 


and leaves. In the old College Carden at 
I lubliu is a very quaint old tree of M. germaniea, 
that reminds one of a Japanese drawing. It is 
grafted on tho Hawthorn as a stock, and bears 
a grafted branch of the seedless variety actually 
engrafted thereon by the late Archbishop 
W hately a good many years ago. In the years 
succeeding very hot and dry summers—that 
succeeding the Jubilee year, for instance—this 
tree bears profusely, and its fruits aro 
large and succulent and “blet” remark¬ 
ably w-ell. The due harvesting of Med¬ 


lars and the preparation of them for the 
e a fine art now-a-days nearly lost. 


FRUIT. 

THE MEDLAR TREE. 

ArnmniNo to Syme in the lost, edition of 
“ English Botany,” the common Medlar is a 
native of Britain, but its original home would 
appear to be Asia Minor and Persia. Mcspilus 


dessert are - ----- ° nwuiy iueu 

Apples and Medlars at the dessert find but 
little favour in the presence of fine Pears; 
still, they are different, and, happily, there are 
those who appreciate them. Medlars, as a rule, 
are allowed to fall from the tree in October or 
November, but they are better as gathered after 
the first severe November frost. Their stalks 
J should be dipped in a strong brine, and then the 
j fruits should be laid in boxes in layers and each 
layer surrounded by wet bran. So treated 
I and placed in a cool ami dry fruit room, the 
fruits gradually ripen and “blet” or soften— 
quite a different thing from the rottenness 
most people suppose it to be. So treated, 
Medlars are quite an addition to the Christmas 
dessert. Apart from its use as an edible 
fruit, however, the Medlar is well worth more 
extensive planting for its beauty alone. In 
hedges or along wood margins it is quite at 
home, and it* autumnal colouring is so marked 
that one wonders it is not more often seen. For 



Fruiting-branch of Medlar. 


is now nrerged into Pyrus by Hooker and Ben- 
tham, aid is grouped along with such divergent 
species as the Pear, the Cotoneaster, and the 
Amelairhier (or Snowy Mespilus of our gardens), 
and ev*n the common Hawthorn or May Thorn 
might be added, since it often serves as a stock 
on tc which the Medlar, the Cotoneasters, and 
othe rosaceous shrubs of this ilk are more or 
less luccessfully grafted. But on its own roots 
the Medlar is a very attractive and distinct 
low growing tree, beautiful at all seasons, leafy 
or bare, green in summer, or yellow and 
ruaettv-brown ere its leaves fall Boon after the 
ca4y November frosts. As a small and quaint- 
h&Jited lawn tree the Medlar deserves a place, 
aid no orchard is nuite complete without a 
gnup of Medlars and at least a Quince or two ; 
ideed, in all old gardens these trees and the 
Aulberry also are generally to be found. 

^ T* U*® taste for the bletted fruits 

o the Medlar is an acquired one, but, never* 
tie less, they are delicious to those who can 
ojpieciate them, and possess a flavour all their 
t»n, just as does a slice or two of the hard- 
Pshed Quince when added to an Apple pie. 
ledlar fruits may be made into a jelly but 
ittle inferior to that of the West Indian < <uava, 
nd the marmalade of the Quince is a delicacy 
.8 a £° appreciated, and a jar of it was one 
< the presents offered to Joan of Arc when she 
numphantly entered Orleans. The Medlar 
sually seen in gardens is M. grandiflora, or 
1- germaniea, as it is more correctly called, and 
4 which there are several varieties. The 
•ottingham Medlar is a well-known form, and 
here is a seedless variety with smaller fruits 
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the landscape gardener’s purpose seedling 
Medlars aie best, the grafted trees being more 
or less mop-headed and stubborn in growth for 
the first few years. jj 


("•■-An unfruitful Peachtree— 

Ihe Peach tree has no doubt suffered from dry¬ 
ness at the roots during the winter, which 
causes the blossurn-buds to fall off. Peach-trees 
under glass require a thorough root watering 
once a month all the winter. You evidently 
prune the tree right enough or you would not 
get so much blossom every year. See that tho 
young shoots at the present time are trained in 
at least 0 inches apart.—J. C. C. 

1.,08.— Fruit growing for profit. _Of 

course, I have not the least idea what your 
theory of fruit-growing may be, therefore I can¬ 
not say if it is likely to prove successful if put 
into practice. This much, however, I do know, 
that one way in which you wish to start in the 
business is not the plan I should choose. I 
should prefer to secure trees two years old from 
the bud or graft, and then in the third or fourth 
year after planting I might reasonably hope to 
get some return. But the way you propose will 
take five or six years before you get the same 
amount returned. If you attempt to raise your 
own trees, it will cost you as much in two years 
for stocks and labour, to say nothing about 
rent, rates, and taxes, as it wiil take to furnish 
the ground at once with trees of the age I inen- 
t A lon * Y ° u of course, raise the stocks for 
Apples, Pears, and Plums from pips and stones • 
it will, however, take two years of good culture 


at the least to get them large enough for bud¬ 
ding or grafting. You may sow the pips aud 
stones as soon as you can get them. If you can 
get plenty of them you may sow in the open 
ground, but if only a limited number, it will be 
safer to sow them in a cold frame in a bed of 
soil.—J. C. C. 

- Unless “ Profoundly Ignorant *’ is a very 

young man, and can wait for his profit until his 
hair begins to turn grey, I would advise him to 
buy the fruit-trees, instead of trying to raise 
them himself. I do not know what his theory 
may be, but this I know—that the theories of 
inexperienced men are generally found wanting 
in practice. Let “ Profoundly Ignorant ” take 
the advice of some first-class nurseryman &s to 
the sorts best adapted to his locality ; let him 
emuloy a gardener to plant them ; let him take 
and act on good advice, and he will not have to 
wait long for his profit.—V. 

1501.- Planting fruit-trees. -Pyramids 
are best for a w’indy district. I should plant the 
Apples on the Paradise stock, the broad-leaved 
Nonesuch, used by Messrs Rivers, being the best. 
Pears are not always a success on the Quince ; 
everything depends upon the character of the 
soil On very dry soils, for instance, the Quince 
would die, or at any rate would be altogether 
unsuitable. For Apples I should plant Stirling 
Castle, Eeklinville Seedling, Lord (Jrosvenor, 
Prince Albert, Manks’ Codling, Warner’s King, 
and Alfreston, for cooking. For dessert: Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Fearn a Pippin, Cockle Pippin, 
and Worcester Pearmain. Plums: Victoria, 
Diamond, Prince Englebert, Pond's Seedling,’ 
C recnCage, River’s Early Prolific, and Damsons. 
Pears : \Y illiams’ Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Beurre Diel, and Doyenne du Cornice. Cherries : 
*^ a /*c* )u k e ’ ^ te I,uke » Biggareau Napoleon, 
and Morello. Better not plaui under the shade 
of trees, though shelter is desirable. -E. H. 

- There is no reason why fruit-trees 

should not do well on such soil. As the garden 
gets the westerly and north-westerly winds in 
lull force, I would suggest planting bush trees, 
for it is the west winds which usually do most 
mischief when the fruit is ripe. Cherries and 
Plums might be pyramids. It is difficult to 
select the best two varieties of any fruit-trees 
amongst so many. But for two dessert Apples I 
would select Cox’s Orange Pippin and Scarlet 
Nonpareil, for kitchen Lord Croavenor and 
Wellington. The best two Pears, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey and Doyenne du Cornice. The best 
two Cherries, May Duke and Early Rivers • 
Plums, Victoria and Jefferson.—J. D. E. 

1491.—Strawberry - plants —The two 
varieties President and Keen’s Seedling are as 
good as can be obtained, and both very free- 
faring. I do not see that anything can be done 
to the plants to make them bear fruit. It is a 
fact that some plants become barren, and runners 
taken from them are also barren. I would 
suggest taking good, strong runners from the 
fruitful plants. Plant them in good soil in rows 
2 feet apart, and the plants should also be 
2 feet asunder in the rows. It is too 


slanted --— 1U ruw». n is too 

ate to think about it now, but if good runners 
had been layered in pots about the first Meek in 
July, and planted out carefully in rich soil 
about the end of that month, they would 

have borne a full crop of fruit next vear._ 

J. D. E. 

-The runners were probably badly selected when first 

set out, and, if bo, there will not be any crop worth keep- 
inff the plant* for; better plant a new bed with runners 
obtained from fertile plants.—K. II. 

1494.—Planting Raspberries, &c — 
Raspberry plants may be plauted as soon as the 
leaves decay. Manv persons plant them too 
closely together. About five canes are enough 
from one plant, and they should be planted in 
rows, 5 feet apart, allowing J feet betM een the 
plants in the toms. In rich deep soil I would 
prefer 6 feet between the rows.—J. D. E. 

The middle of October or early in 
November is the best time to plant Raspberries. 
Thoroughly trench the ground, first giving it a 
good manuring. The rows ought not to be less 
than 5 feet apart, the plants 3 feet from each 
other in the rows. Half-a-dozen strong canes 
are sufficient for each clump. In the February 
following cut the old canes down to within a 
few inches of the soil, the object being to 
encourage strong suckers from the base to form 
for next year’s fruitjpgj.^i^ji.^ ^ne persons 
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allow the old canes to remain and expect a crop 
of fruit. This they may get in a limited degree, 
but the new growth will be weak, and thus the 
future crop is weakened by attempting too 
much the first year.—S. P. 

1472 —Espalier fruit-trees.— Plums and 
Cherries can be grown in Espalier form as well 
m Apples and Pears. Of the former fruit 
Victoria, Kirke’s, Jefferson, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop, are suitable varieties. May Duke, White 
Heart, Governor Wood, Black Tartarian, and 
Bigarreau Napoleon are excellent Cherries for 
this method of cultivation. Trees in this form 
can be really procured from the leading fruit¬ 
growers for sale.—S. P. 

- I have had good crops of May Duke Cherries on 

Espaliers, but stone fruits generally are not adapted for 
Espaliers, as in the not improbable event of a branch dying 
off at the bottom it cannot easily he filled up. Plums do 
not do so well when trained horizontally, the fan system 
suiting them better.—E. H. 

1481 .— Strawberries on an Onion- 
bod. —Assuming that the ground was well 
manured and deeply cultivated for the Onions, 
Strawberries should do well there. Give a good 
dressing of soot, and fork it in ; then tread the 
surface over. Rake over, and set out the 
Strawberries from 18 inches to 2.} feet apart, 
according to variety. The maggots will not 
injure the Strawberry-plants. They are now 
laid up snugly in the soil just under the surface, 
and the soot, if it does not kill them, will make 
them uncomfortable.—E. H. 

-The Strawberry likes deep rich soil, and the bed® 

upon which Onions have been destroyed by the maggot 
woul 1 do very well for them. The maggot would not 
injure the Strawberries.—J. D. E. 

- “ W. C. M.” need not be the least afraid to plant 

Strawberries on soil which has borne a crop of Onions in¬ 
fested by the grub of the Onion-tty. The grubs would not 
attack Strawtjerry plants, even if there were any alive in 
the ground when the plants were put in, and preparing 
the ground for the fresh crop would probably kill tnem. 

G. S. S. _ 

ROSES. 


White Roses. —Tn the list of White Roses 
furnished by H.” in Gardening for August 13, 
page 328, the writer omits to mention two or 
three Provence and Moss Roses that have white 
flowers, which, I think, are superior to some of 
those to which he refers. I may mention espe¬ 
cially the White Provence, which is very hardy, 
aod, if grown in the form of a bush, it produces 
a larg-3 number of flower*. I regtnl it, in fact, 
as the best for massing of all the White Roses, 
as the colour is pure, while the flowers are large 
aod gifted with a wonderful staying power upon 
the plant, and as the buds are beautifully 
mossed its value is further enhanced. There 
are also two perpetual-flowering Moss Roses 
that ate worthy of being mentioned. These are 
Blanche Moreau and perpetual White Moss. 
Both of these produce their flowers in clusters, 
the buds being set in beds of dark-green Moss. 
White Bath is also a useful hardy Rose when 
grown either as a bush or standard. It is, how¬ 
ever, to be regretted that it is only a summer¬ 
flowering Rose. White De Meaux is a pretty 
little white. R< se that is much valued for per¬ 
sonal adornment by those who know i s beauty. 
—J. 0. C. 

1513 —Roses in a town garden.— It is 
most probable that others like myself who give 
information upon Roses are imparting experience 
gained in Rose culture in the pure, sweet air of 
the open country, and therefore we can hardly 
be so dogmatic as to assert that particular Roses 
will grow in towns and others will not. How¬ 
ever, observation teaches many lessons, and 
from what I have seen from time to time, it 
appears to me that dwellers in towns must 
eschew all that are not vigorous. I would 
strongly recommend querist to procure Bouquet 
d’Or for the wall It is as vigorous as Gloire de 
Dijon, but finer in form and more abundant in 
bloom—in short, it is a Rose for everybody who 
wants a wall Rose. I am doubtful about Devon- 
iensis. With me in a good Rose-garden it is the 
most erratic and uncertain of all. Beauty of 
Waltham is not a climbing Rose, but would 
succeed as a dw*rf. Cheshunt Hybrid does 
well iu towns, but I do not like it in, at least, a 
sunny position, as it loses colour and looks 
dingy. I should try Gloire de Margottin, a 
nearly new and brilliant red Rose. It is so 
vigorous I tried it for pegging down, but the 
flowers have a drooping tendency, being borne 
on long, slender shoots. Upon a wall this 


would be & good quality. Among the dwarf 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, La France, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Dupuy Jamain, Charles Lefebvre, Jules Mar¬ 
gottin, Duke of Edinburgh, Ac., are some of the 
best for towns. Souvenir de la Malmaison is 
reliable, also Grace Darling and Viscountess 
Folkestone of Hybrid Teas. Among the true 
Teas I have never seen any in towns, but for & 
start I should try Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Olivier, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Charles, Dr. 
Grill, Hon. Edith Gifford, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
and Souvenir de S. A. Prince.—A. H. 

1503 —Treatment of Roses —Your own 
idea of the treatment of the Roses is the proper 
one. The long thick shoots should not De re¬ 
moved all the time there is room on the wall 
or fence for them. The Devoniensis invariably 
produces clusters of flowers on the tops of sucn 
growth, therefore, to cut them off now, will be 
to deprive them of the flowers. At the winter 
pruning you should cut away some of the oldest 
wood to make room for the shoots which you 
refer to. It does not matter if, in reserving the 
young growth, the shoots cross each other for 
the time being, so long as you can keep them to 
keep up a supply of young wood.—J. C. C. 

- I cannot understand how “Bill” could 
have been advised to remove such growth as he 
describes. If they are not suckers, then by all 
means allow them to grow at will, for, if your 
Devon ieos is be the climbing variety, such shoots 
will produce blossoms next year. As long as 
the snoots are not suckers from the stock the 
Rose is worked upon, the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, as spoken of by “Bill,” 
is the correct way to treat such growth.—P. U. 

- “ Bill” has been wrongly advised as to 
removing the strong shoots. They are good 
evidence that the plants are doing well, and 
further from these shoots will come the great 
first display of blooms next year. Encourage 
them in every way to ripen. It may be wise to 
cut out any wood that has flowered in order to 
admit of securing these strong shoots to the 
wall or fence. It will help to ripen them and j 
also keep them from being broken off by the | 
wind. When a strong shoot starts out away 
from the wall, and caunot he got back, such a 
one may be cut out, but all others that can be 
trained in position should be retained and laid 
on for their full length. In spring, perhaps, 
the weak tips may need pruning away, but all 
the other buds should produce flowers. — A. H. 

1406. —Rose “Celeste.” — I have bought Row 
“Celeste” Irom Mr. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, I relaud, 
but the plant was so small and weak that it has not \ et 
flowered. 1 know the Row well in old gardens, and the 
foliage of my young plant looks quite right.—D. 11. G. 

- I believe this Rose is to be had of Messrs. 

Dickson, nurserymen, Chester. If you send for 
their Rose catalogue you will find it classed 
amongst the Rose species as rare. I believe I 
am correct iu saying that the leaves of the Rose 
Celeste and the true old Maiden’s Blush are very 
similar, both having the bluish foliage peculiar to 
their class. The difference is in the flowers, those 
of the Maiden's Blush being much larger, and 
growing more in clusters than is usual with 
Celeste.—S. E. 

1511.—Improving a soil for Roses — 

I think the former occupant of the garden did 
the best thing he could do to improve a sandy 
soil for Roses by introducing clay into it. But 
I am afraid he did not go the right way to work 
to thoroughly incorporate it with the staple, or 
it would not now turn up in such lumps. If 
you attempt doing anything at all to improve 
the soil depend upon it it will pay you in the 
end to do it well. If it was my case I would 
take up all the Roses at the end of October and 
carefully lay them in by the roots in a position 
sheltered from north and east wind. 1 would 
then immediately dig up the beds down to the 
depth of the clay, leaving the surface as rough 
as possible. So much of the surface being ex- 

f iosed to the action of the rain and frost, the 
umps of clay will gradually crumble into dust. 
In fine dry weather the ground should be forked 
over three or four times during the winter, the 
lumps of clay each time being brought to the 
surface. By the end of February the lump i will 
be reduced sufficiently to be dealt with. The 
whole space should then be dug over aod suffi¬ 
cient of the old soil brought up from the bottom 
that will make the whole light enough for the 
Roses. When this is done the plants may be 


root-pruned and put back again. A little rotten 
manure mixed with the soil will do good.— 
J. C. C. 

- I should imagine, from the description, 

that the clay added to your soil was not tho¬ 
roughly incorporated or was added in too large 
a quantity. If it turns over as you describe, I 
have no doubt the latter is the cause. I pre¬ 
sume the Roses are doing fairly well, as you 
do not complain of them ; in that case I should 
simply continue to add stable-manure, with a 
little lime during winter. Deep digging between 
the plants during autumn, so that the frosty air 
may have more direct access to the soil, will also 
tend to improve it very much ; bub care must 
be taken not to injure the roots of the Roses 
during the use of the fork or spade.—P. U. 

1 502. — Striking Rose-cuttings. —There 
could pot possibly be a better time than the 
present and the following month for operations 
in this direction. Either choose the wood from 
which a bloom has been cut or else some portion 
of this season’s growth that is about the same 
stage of partial ripeness. It is not necessary to 
cut them off with a heel; indeed, I have had 
better success when cutting them off close under 
a healthy leaf. You may make the cuttings 
some 3 inches to 9 inches iu length, according to 
whether you are going to strike them in pots or 
in the open air. If in pots, 3 inches is quite 
long enough. Keep them close until rooted, 
giving shade from sunshine and strong light 
The best compost is one consisting of half loam, 
a fourth leaf-soil, and the remainder coarse sand. 
Insert the cuttings firmly, and take great care 
that the base of them rests upon the soil. They 
will very soon callus, and in a month to six weeks 
time will emit roots. As soon as this stage is 
reached you should gradually admit air until 
the young plants are able to bear full exposure. 
Now pot them off singly, using the same comp ist, 
with the addition of a little well-decayeu 
manure ; stand back into the same close quarters 
for a week or so, and again gradually harden 
them off. After this you may grow them on in 
pots or turn them out into the open ground. 
When striking Roses out-of-doors choose wood 
of much the same degree of ripeness, but cut it 
up into larger lengths, and insert the cuttings 
exactly as you would Currants or Gooseberries 
— i.e.y about three-fourths of tkeir length. 
Choose a shady and, if possible, nerth border. 
Use a sandy soil, or, at any rate, put a little 
sand in at the bottom of the smaller slit or 
trench, so that the base of the cuttings raay res*, 
upon a sandy compost, and this hastius aud 
assists the process of routing. Next month, 
September, is the best one ot all the year tor 
striking Roses out-of-doors, and the young 
plauts may either stay where they ari or be 
transplanted the following autumn into a more 
suitable or desirable position. —P. U. 
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1474.— Hybridising.— If you have plenty 
of ground the most fascinating plau is to 1$ the 
Bees do your hybridising ; there is a plets&nt 
degree of uncertainty about the result whitk is 
very refreshing. This year I flowered a ch&ice 
Hybrid Delphinium in which the flowers wee 
of nearly double the size of the two pareit 
stocks and of a brilliant ultramarine-blue—u 
fact, each flower was at least 2 inches across 
Hybridising with design is a different mattei 
The pollen-bearing stamens of one flower ar* 
carefully removed before the pollen grains art 
exposed, and pollen from a different flower is 
taken off on a camel’s-hair pencil and applied to 
the end of the pistil of the mutilated flower, 
which is thus fertilised without a chance of its 
own pollen interfering with the experiment.— 
A. G. Butler. 

- Hybridising may be defined as the art < f 

crossing different species of plants of the sane 
genus with each other. Take, for instance, the 
garden Pink (Dianthus plumarius); if the poll«n 
is taken from this and placed upon the stigma cf 
a Carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus), and if seeds 
were produced and seedlings raised from their, 
the process would be termed hybridising. C n 
the other hand, if two distinct varieties of tb* 
Carnation were crossed with each other, tie 
word fertilise would be used to define the 
process. Whether a plant is to be hybridised 
or fertilised, care must be taken not to allow its 
own pollen to touch the stigma. To prevent 
this, the anthers must be removed before the 
pollen is scattered. Those who do not under- 
Original from 
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stand botany need to be told that the stamen 
consists of a stalk, or tilainent, and a head, or 
auther, containing a powder termed pollen. 
There are usually a number of these on a llowcr. 
The stigma is the part to which the pollen must 
be applied, and to explain what is the stigma it 
is enough to say that each tlower has a pistil, 
which occupies the centre, and is composed of 
one or more bodies termed carpels ; each carpel 
consists of a hollow case, or ovary, extended at 
the point imo a style or styles, which are tipped 
with a viscid secreting space, termed the stigma. 
The process consists in removing the pollen from 
one Bower with a small brush and placing it 
upon the stigma of the other.—J. D. K. 


TRIBES AND SHRUBS. 

YEW-TREES AT TREGULLOW, CORN- 
WALL. 

Thk value of these beautiful trees, especially 
during the winter and spring months, is very 
great, and this is more particularly noticeable in 


about sixty years ago, which I suppose would 
represent the age of these trees. On the left of 
the path in the photograph here engraved are 
seen some very magnificent specimens of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which equally with the Irish Yews 
attain in these parts a very remarkable luxuri¬ 
ance, many of them assuming the proportions of 
goodly sized trees. They commence blooming 
about Christmas, and keep up a constant succes¬ 
sion till July. In addition to these we have 
here a large variety of very beautiful Conifers 
and some wonderfully stately Araucarias. 
Another exceedingly beautiful tree is the 
Embothrium coccineum japonicum, of which 
there are several fine specimens here. 

C. A. V. C. 


148S. —Clematis not flowering —If the 

leaves are injured in the way you state, that 
would be quite sufficient to account for the 
plant not flowering. No doubt it is cater¬ 
pillars that do the mischief. If so, you must 
search for it, especially at night, and destroy 



View in the garden at Tregullow, Scorrier, Cornwall. 


those which are to be found in this part of Corn¬ 
wall, where, owing to the mildness of the 
climate, they attain proportions of a magnifi¬ 
cence and luxuriance altogether unusual. In 
the garden here is an avenue 60 paces lonjf, bor¬ 
dered on the left with a thick hedge of English 
Yews at least 20 feet high, and on the right 
with some Irish Yews, many of which attain a 
height of nearly 30 feet. There is also a second 
avenue some 90 paces in length, sheltered by a 
line of thirty-eight Bplendid Yewa standing 
so closely together as to form practically a 
continuous wall or belt. Almost every ono 
of these is from 2.5 feet to 80 feet high, 
and many of them have a circumference 
of something like 24 feet at about 5 feet from 
the ground. It will thus be seen that their pro¬ 
portions are very fine. Fortunately, they did 
not suffer any injury during the recent winter, 
although many of them had their tops bent 
almost double bv the wehght of the snow. The 
garden was laid out ^nPplanted soml where 
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them. I may also tell you that the growth will 
not produce any blossoms unless it is well 
ripened. As it is a perfectly hardy plant, per¬ 
haps you do not give it air enough. I advise 
you to place it in the open air at once, and 
secure the growth to a warm wall if you can, 
although this variety is not so free in flowering 
os some others. I have had it bloom against a 
south wall both in early summer and autumn. 

—J. C. C. _ 

1392. — Amaryllis formosissima. — 

If the bulbs are well grown, and afterwards 
ripened and rested for several months in 
a dry condition, they will flower in due course. 
The growth will now be nearly completed, and 
water should be gradually withheld, giving 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the plants 
in their less active condition, but no more. 
When the leaves die down no more water need 
be given till signs of growth appear in the 
centre of the bulb9.—E. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

NARCISSI, DAFFODILS, AND JONQUILS 
FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 

Those who wish for fragrant and most decora¬ 
tive plants for their rooms in winter, should 
lose no time in making a selection of the 
beautiful but bulbous plants which g > under 
the name of Narcissi, Daffodils, and Jonquils. 
These have been brought to such perfection 
during the last few years that the sweet old 
Lent Lily of years back, is quite dwarfed, though 
it will always hold its own for church decora¬ 
tion. Bat it is so easy to have potfuls of exquisite 
White Narcissus, with the Double Romao, or 
Paper White varieties by Christinas now a days 
that is is singular that so few amateurs take the 
small degree of trouble necessary for this. Then 
there is the Chinese Sacred Lily, which is not a 
Lily at all, but Narcissus Tazetta, blooming 
early if potted early (blooming about seven or 
eight weeks from the time of planting), and 
early Snowflake, an improved form of Paper 
White, all of which can be had by Christmas, 
with only the assistance of a sunny window. 
These may be followed by the Daffodils— 
those Narcissi which have either perianth or 
trumpet of a brilliant yellow’, some of which 
are extremely handsome, and the double 
Narcissi, of which there are several varieties, 
one of the finest being N. Orange Ph«enix. 
Narcissus Emperor, N. inaximus, N. princeps, 
N. Ard Righ, and (last, though not least) N. 
bicolor Horsfieldi, are all kinds with enormous 
trumpets of very elegant shapes, each blossom 
being a decoration in itself. Then there are the 
Jonquils, both double and single, with their 
rich fragrance and elegant form, well worthy of 
a place in the decoration of a palace. Queen 
Anne’s Double Jonquil, (N. odorus minor 
plenus), and the Silver Jonquil, <N. tenuior), 
a slender and graceful flower of a silvery 
white, w’hich must not be omitted; and 
many other varieties of Narcissus, too numer¬ 
ous to mention here, but all worth growing. 
There is one rule which holds good with all bulbs 
—order early from a reliable grower, and pot 
the bulbs directly they arrive. From three to 
to seven bulbs of Narcissus, according to their 
size may be placed in a 0-inch or 7-inch pot, 
giving thorough drainage and an ordinary pot¬ 
ting compost; but os more details may be useful 
to some, it may be as w’ell to say that good 
drainage means that a piece of crock or broken 
pot, with its concave side downwards, should Ik) 
placed over the hole, with three or four more 
bits placed with the hand, not thrown in, over 
it, so os to ensure the free escape of water. 
This should be covered with a bit of dry Moss, 
Bprinkled with about a teaspoonful of soot, 
which answers the double purpose of keeping 
out insects and nourishing tne lower roots, and 
the pot is then ready to receive the compost. 
This may consist of ordinary garden loam two 
parts and leaf-mould one part, with a little 
coarse or sea*8and, and sprinkling of soot, and, 
if possible, a little burnt refuse or charcoal. 
The bulbs can be placed an inch or two below 
the surface, and the pots must not be made so 
full as to leave no room for watering. When 
firmly planted they may receive a thorough 
watering, and then be placed in a box of fine 
ashes, w’hich should cover the surface-soil to a 
depth of 2 inches, the box being placed out-of- 
doors. They will require no more water or any 
attention for about three weeks, when they 
may be examined and watered if dry, 
removing any bulbs which are throwing 
up green shoots immediately to a sunny window 
after freeing the pots from the ashes. Only 
the Double Roman, Paper-white, Snowflake, 
and Narcissus Tazetta (Chinese Sacred Lily) will 
stand forcing, however ; the rest should be kept 
either out of-doors (the pots being sunk in 
ashes) or in a box of ashes on the leads of a 
town house until the buds appear. They 
may, however, be kept in a bedroom without a 
fire*, if plenty of air and light be given during 
the day, as near as possible to the glass; or the 
cheaper kinds will make a delightful spring 
window-box, edged with Forget-me-not (Mj'o- 
sotis dissitiflora) or the lovely sky-blue Scilla 
sibirica. “ Fair Daffodils ” are also easily grown 
in small gardens, and may be potted up in 
clumps, just as the buds begin to open ; this 
being the easiest of all the plans for using them 
as “ furnishing ” glflnlfl. a | f rom C. R- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE FRITILLARJES. 

Tats is a large genus of bulbous plants, belong- 
mg to the Lily family, and includes stately 
plants like the Crown Imperial, and others to 



The Black Lily (Fritillaria Kamischatcensis). 


which the terms delicate and pretty are more 
appropriate. They may be put to a variety of 
uses. The Crown Imperial is a fine plant for 
the mixed border or the shrubbery, and, being 
a vigorous grower, it is well able to take care of 
itself if naturalised in the wild garden. The 
early spring growth of this plant makes it a 
valuable one. The Snake’s-head (F. Meleagris) 
and others, such as F. latifolia, F. pyrenaica, as 
well aB the choicer kinds, are fitted for the bulb 
border and for planting in Grassy places. There 
are only one or two that require special treat¬ 
ment ; all the others thrive in any ordinary gar¬ 
den soil. They may all be readily increased by 
offsets from the old bulbs, which should be,lifted 
every three or four years and planted in fresh 
soil; the plants will be greatly improved there¬ 
by. The lifting should be done in autumn, and 
the bulbs replanted without delays The most 
useful are tne following for general cultiva¬ 
tion :— 

F. aurea is one of the prettiest of the genus, 
quite hardy, about 5 inches in height, bearing a 
stem of four to six thick, fleshy, deep-green 
leaves, and a solitary nodding flower ; the latter 
is pale-yellow in colour, spotted, or chequered 
with brown. 


F. Burnati is a handsome plant, growing about 
9 inches high, having solitary, drooping blos¬ 
soms, 2 inches long, of a plum colour chequered 
with yellowish-green markings. A native of 
European Alps, and quite hardy. It flowers 
with the Snowdrop, and is as easy to grow. 

F. imperials (the Crown Imperial) (figured 
on page 362).—A showy and stately plant, grow¬ 
ing from 3 feet to 4 feet high, the bright- 
green and stout shoots being crested by 
large, dense whorls of drooping, bell-like 
flowers, and a crown-like tuft elf foliage. 
Digitized by kjjOOQlC 


There are several varieties, differing chiefly in 
the colour of the flowers. The principal are : 
Lutea (yellow), rubra (red), double red and 
double yellow, rubra maxima (very large red 
flowers), Aurora (bronzy-orange), sulphurine 
(large sulphur-yellow), Orange Crown (orange- 
red), Stagzwaard (a fasciated stem form, with 
very large deep-red blossoms), and aurea mar- 
ginata (gold-striped foliage), every leaf being 
margined with a broad golden-yellow band, it 
blends with the remaining portion of the foliage. 
This plant thrives best in a rich, deep loam, and 
will be better if the bulbs remain undisturbed 
for years. It is best, perhaps, in a gToup on the 
fringe of the shrubbery or group of American 
plants. Its strong odour is somewhat against it 
when gathered, and for artistic effects in the 
garden it is not so valuable as the common 
Snake’s-head, 

F. Kamtschaicensis (the Black Lily) (see 
illustration on this page) is a curious, if not 
very beautiful, plant. The flowers are nearer 
to black than that of any other flower 
grown. It is quite hardy, but some have 
found a difficulty in keeping it in a thriviog 
condition. In certain places it will dwindle, 
but if grown in a shady position (due north 
is best), and in a thoroughly-drained soil com¬ 
posed of sandy peat, no trouble will be ex¬ 
perienced with it. It must, however, be 
watched, as it has a habit of going together in 
clusters, the small bulbils apparently strangling 
the larger flowering ones, or, at least, injuriously 
affecting their usefulness by appropriating their 
nourishment. It is well to transplant every 
two or three years. It may be grown in a green¬ 
house in pots. It has a strong but not pleasant 
odour. 

F. latifolia is a most variable species as re¬ 
gards the colour of the flowers, which are, in 
every case, larger than those of our native F. 
Meleagris. The flowers are borne on stems 
about 1 foot high, are pendulous, and vary in 
colour through various shades of purple, black, 
lilac, and yellow. They grow freely in any soil 
in an open situation, and are excellent for 
naturalising. 

F. Meleagris (Snake’s-head) is an elegant 
native species, of which there are numerous 
varieties. It grows from 9 inches to IS inches 
high, and bears in early summer a solitary, 
drooping flower, beautifully tesselated with 
purple or purplish-maroon on a pale ground. 
The chief varieties are the white (alba), in 
which there are scarcely any dark markings; 
nigra, a deep purplish-black ; pallida, light- 
purple ; and angustifolia, with long, narrow 
leaves; major, with larger flowers than the 
t^pe ; pra>cox, flowers a week or so earlier than 
the other forms ; flavida, flowers yellowish ; and 
the rare double variety. This beautiful plant, 
in all its forms, may be used with excellent effect 
by the tasteful gardener. It grows freely in 
Grass not mown early, and is therefore admi¬ 
rable as a wild garden plant; its various forms 
are among the most beautiful inhabitants of the 
hardy bulb garden, and tufts of the chequered 
or white-flowered are among the most graceful 
plants seen in English cottage gardens. 

F. Moggridgei (Golden Snake’s-head). —A 
beautiful plant from the European Alps, having 
pendulous blossoms, 2 inches long, of a fine 
golden-yellow, chequered with brownish-crimson 
on the inner surface of the bell. It may be seen 
on its native mountains growing among the 
short, stunted Grass, accompanied by alpine 
plants, at an elevation of from .“>,000 feet to 
7,000 feet, giving the slopes the appearance of a 
golden sheet of bloom. It flowers in early 
spring, and is hardy. It is a lovely plant for 
the choice bulb portions of the rock garden, and, 
when plentiful, for dotting in groups in Grass 
where it may escape the mower. 

F. pddica is one of the most charming of 
hardy bulbs, taking a place among yellow 
flowers similar to that of the Snowdrop among 
white ones. It is a native of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and the Sierra Nevada of California, where 
it grows in a dry, barren soil, and is one of the 
principal spring ornaments of the flora. It 
grows nearly 6 inches high, and has bright 
golden-yellow flowers, peculiarly graceful in 
form and drooping like a Snowflake. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, thriving in warm, sunny borders 
of loamy soil. 

F. recurva is in colour the showiest of the 
Fritillaries, the red being as bright as that of 
some Lilies, and intermixed, especially in the 


inside of the flower, with bright yellow. In 
England it flowers early in May or m the latter 
part of April. The bulbs of this pretty plant 
consist of a slightly flattened tuberous stock, 
covered by somewhat widely-placed, articulated 
scales, which at first sight closely resemble those 
of Lilium philadelphicum. A tuft of linear 
bright-green leaves is produced above the soil, 
and from this rises a slender, purplish stem, 
from 6 inches to 2^ feet high, rearing several 
pendent Lily-like flowers. It is not a robust 
plant, and it is under careful cultivation only 
that it has succeeded in this country, growing 
best in fibry loam, on a warm sunny border near 
a wall. In winter it is advisable to cover the 
bulbs with some protective material or a hand- 
light. California. Besides these there are 
many others in cultivation, but the majority are 
unattractive, though some are useful for natura¬ 
lising in the wild garden among Grass ; for this 
purpose the most suitable are F. delphinensis, a 
robust plant with stems, 1 foot or more high, 
bearing brownish-purple flowers, more or ltss 
chequered with greenish-yellow ; F. pyrenaica, 
a similar species, but more robust; F. liliacea, 
lusitanica, pall id i flora, tulipifolia, lanceolate, 
ruthenica, and tristis, all of which have dull 
brownish-purple or greenish flowers. G. 

1477.— A bed of blue flowers.— In order 
to secure continuous blooms throughout the 
summer months, your best plan will be to plant 
first of all bulba, commencing in the centre with 
the English Iris, which may be put in about four 
inches below the surface ; outside these you may 
put the blue varieties of the Spanish Iris (the 
bulbs of both are extremely cheap and the 
flowers are as fine as most Orchid blooms, only, 
unhappily, not of long duration) ; then the 
remainder of the subsoil may be dotted over 
with bulbs of Scilla sibirica and Chionodoxa 
Lucilia?. Above these bulbs plant the whole bed 
with Viola Blue King and Countess of Kin tore, 
and I think the result will proVe very satis¬ 
factory.—A. G. Butler. 

-Three fine blue summer-bedding plants 

exist in Salvia palkens, Agathrea co I satis, and 
Verbena venosa. The first is one of the best 
bine garden flowers, has tuberous roots, and can 
be stored away like Dahlias in winter. The 
Agathsea is a Blue Daisy, and a lovely thing, 
flowering from the time it is put out till winter. 
Cuttings put in next month in a cold frame will 
root, and may be left till spring before potting 
off. It will stand a considerable amount of cold. 
Verbena venosa is perennial in light warm 
soils, as its fleshy roots run far and wide, and 
live through the winter, if not hard frozen. Its 
flowers are of a deep purple-blue tint. It can 
be raised from seed for a start, and this should 
be sown very early in spring in heat. After¬ 
wards, every autumn, if a few plants are lifted 
and potted up or put in a box of soil, they will 
give abundance of cuttings in spring, and these 
Btrikc easily. Lobelia, of course, must be in¬ 
cluded, as it is quite one of the orthodox blue 
bedding plants.—A. H. 

- If you want variety in the bed you can¬ 
not do better than have the blue form of Salvia 
patens for the centre. Next a broad band of 
Salvia violacea, better known, perhaps, as 
Salvia Bluebeard. This is an annual plant, and 
the colour is obtained from the bracts that form 
on the top of each Bhoot or branch, the flowers 
themselves being unattractive. This is a much 
more effective plant when grown in masses than 
a single specimen would indicate. It requires a 
rather poor soil, and the plants set out 9 inches 
apart. Blue Lobelia will do admirably as an 
edging. At the present time a friend of mine 
has a bed filled with the dwarf annual Convol¬ 
vulus of that colour, but as the flowers shut up 
early in the afternoon it is, to my taste, dis¬ 
appointing. The three subjects I have recom¬ 
mended will give you a long display of colour.— 
J. C. C. 

- One of the most beautiful blue flowers 

for a mass is the old Salvia patens. Many of 
the so-called blue flowers are not really blue, 
but this Salvia is a beautiful azure-blue, and 
once get a stock of it the roots may be taken up 
in autumn and kept in sand through the winter 
in a dry cellar. They should be potted and 
started in the greenhouse or hot-bed in spring. 
The young shoots, when 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
may have the points taken up and rooted in 
sandy soil, plunged in the hot-bed in the same 
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way as Verbenas and other bedding plants are 
rocte 1 in spring. I never care to see anything 
mixed with the Salvias ; they are beat, I think, 
grouped by themselves. The Salvias may be 
raised from seeds in the hot-bed in spring, and 
if sown early the seedlings will flower aime 
aeison. Blue Tufted Pansies make charming 
misses, and if planted in March they will 
flower all the summer. Where the soil is light 
ani dry I have generally found the plants do 
much better if a layer of old manure is buried 
at>out 8 inches deep in the bed. Blue Lobelias 
a*e well-known bedding plants, but they are 
be ter adapted for edgings than to till beds, as 
t iey present too flat a surface to be effective in a 
1 irge mass. Then there are Verbenas, Ageratums, 
ana Heliotropes with more or less of blue in the 
flowers. Blue Lupins make a very pretty inass, 
and Blue Asters are fresh and useful for autumn 
cuttings.—E. H. 

1 105.— Treatment of German Irises 

■—Perhaps they flowered so well last year that 
they required a season's rest, or, at least, the 
remaining growths were not strong enough to 
flower this year. If the soil is dry and sandy 
it will no doubt be rather poor, therefore the 
Iiises must have manurial assistance, and then 
they will be all right, and permanently satis¬ 
factory.—A. H. 

- These plants are very greedv, and have probably 

exhausted the soil. Mulch well with stable-manure, and 
you should have plenty of bloom next year; but do not 
let them get too dry.—A. G. Bctlsr. 

1 47A. — Gathering Helichrysums. 

The blooms of this Everlasting are best gathered 
before they are fully expanded. They not only 
maintain their colour better during the winter, 
but the flowers are better suited for any form of 
decoration without the woolly-like centre which 
they have when fully expanded. Cut them at 
the stage named, tie up in bunches of half-a- 
dozen together, and hang them in a dry, airy 
room, head downwards, is all that is necessary to 
hxve them in good condition.—S. P. 

- The flowers must be gathered on a d ry day, 

and when the sun is shining. Then hang them up 
heads downwards, in small bunches in a sunny 
window, or any warm, dry place, such as 
kitchen, until the stalks are stiff and hard. If 
treated thus the blossoms, instead of closing, 
open slightly after being gathered, so that this 
should be done when they are little more than 
half expanded ; but it is best to pick some in 
various stages, yet never when fully open.— 
B. C. R. 

1507.— The Madonna Lily (Lilium can- 
didum).—As the bulbs have been six j ears in 
the same situation, they would probably require 
to be replanted. They like rich, deep, and 
moist loamy soil. The soil being sandy, and 
the plants being under a south wall, they may 
have suffered from drought. I would advise re¬ 
planting them in good toil, and see that they 
do not suffer from want of water when the 
flower-stalks are pushing up.—J. D. E. 

- It is most probable that the Lilies in 

question are in the same predicament that many 
others are up and down the country—viz , 
afflicted with a disease. There has been many 
complaints of it in recent years. Sometimes 
they develop the flower-spikes and show flowers, 
and then the disease spoils all. My own have 
been afflicted for the post three years, but this 
year they have been more free, and bloomed 
better. I do not know* of any remedy, and, 
strange, as it may seem, the bulbs of plants that 
are stricken twe or two years in succession keep 
large and healthy.—A. H. 

-. Your dumps have become too much crowded ; take 

them up and plant the large bulbs separately. This ought 
to lie done about every three jeare. I never purchased a 
bulb of this Lily, but this year 1 had 126 grand spikes of 
flowers.—A. G. BrrLKa. 

1493. — Lilium candidum.— This very 
charming white Lily likes good, deep, and rather 
moist soil. This has been a rather dry season, 
and, the soil being dry and sandy, the leaves 
died ofl'sooner they usually do. It will be all right 
with them. My own were just the same Uiis 
year; the leaves began to wither before the 


with great power after a storm of ruin. The frost, and, so far as it goes, replanting the plants 
effect is that a fungoid growth settles on the deeper would obviously bury this vital part, 
injured leaves, ami then they fall off. You can But all good cultivators agree that it is not wise 
do nothing to prevent a recurrence of tho mis¬ 
chief.—J. C. C. 


- This Lily has only done w’hat it by 

nature always does so the querist has no cause 
for anxiety. Sometimes the lower leaves arc 
dead even before the flowers expand. It takes 
very short rest as new leaves will appear 
above ground in a week or two. The only thing 
to do, therefore, is to let them alone, but on any 
future occasion, should it be desired to remove 
all or any of them, do it directly they have done 
flowering for that is their season of rest. They 
can be moved at other times, but with great 
risk.—A. H. 

- l)o not disturb yourself; presently you will see the 

winter foliage starting up round the old stem, which can 
then be pulled out and thrown away.—A. G. BrtLr.R. 

14S7.—Moss on a walk.—The eurest method of 
eradicating this is lo procure one of the advertised weed 
killer-4, and apply it an directed. In the course of two or 
three weeks after it will be lossitile to sweep the walk 
clean of its Mo«h without loosening the surface. But 
the Mona will come again in time, as there must be a cause 
for its appearance. U the walk damp or shaded by tree* 
buildings ?—A. II. 

- Rolling will not kill Mos* on a walk ; better use a 

weed killer. Sulphuric acid, half-a-pint in two gallons of 
water will do it, or a good sprinkling of salt.—E. H. 

-Try some weed killer, and use according to direc¬ 
tions. I invariably do all my walk-, and will defy anyone 
to find a weed on them.—V. 

- One application of a good weed killer os advertised 

would rid the walk of Moss more effectually than anything 
else without interfering with the gravel at all; indeed, 
the weed killer improves the appearance of the gravel, 
clean-es it, so to s}>eak, brightening the surface of the 
path. Instructions accompany the liquid as to its proper 
use.—S. I*. 

1506.— Treatment of Carnations - 

Your friend’s plan is not a bad one to adopt with 
old plants. If you wish to save your Carnations 
you must lighten the soil ; a heavy, wet-retain¬ 
ing soil is death to these lovely plants. Plenty 
of road-grit dug into the ground, and a load or 
two of leaf-mould, should do wonders for you. 
As regards moving delicate plants to frames, I 
do not believe in it. Coddling makes Carnations 
delicate, for by nature they are as hardy as 
Pinks.—A. G. Butler. 

- If the querist had taken in Gardening 

regularly and perused its pages he would have 
been well versed in the details of Carnation cul- 


to rely upon old plants, and every autumn I 
destroy them all. Success in Carnation culture 
conies from making new plantations each year 
of strong young plants obtained by layering the 
shoots of flowering plants during the latter half 
of July, or as early in August as possible. l)o 
these things w*ell, and all that follows is trivial 
in comparison. The hardest winter we get will 
not kill a strong young plant. I write Irom the 
same county as the querist, and at the present 
time 3,000 plants that braved last winter are a 
glow of many colours.—A. H. 

-Carnations should be layered annually. The old 

ateins are killed by the froet. Replanting the old plant* 
deeper in the ground In October would protect ine old 
stems ; but this plan is not «o good as lav ering the growths 
in August. They msy either be planted out or left wheie 
they are.—J. I). K. 

1483.— Harvesting' Sunflower seeds. 

—The teed should be removed from the ht ads 
unless you have a dry*, well-ventilated, and 
sunny house in which to dry them up rapidly. 
Having removed the seed, spread it out over a 
tray ot zinc or tin and expose them on a sunny 
shelf. 1 know from personal experience that 
this plan answers well.—A. G, Butler. 

- Cut the heads in fine weather, when perfectly dry 

and ripe Hai g up in a dry shed or warm kitchen for a 
few weeks, and then shakeout the seeds and stole in a dry 
place. It is damp that causes them lo go mouldy.— 
II. C. R. 


Lilium auratum.— “A. G. Butler ” and 
“ J. C. O.” both state in Gardening, July 30th, 
that Lilium uuratutn does not thrive in pots after 
the second year. I think they are both mistaken 
in this. If L. auratum bulbs are propi ily treated 
they increase in size, &c. I had two bulbs in 
1885 ; they have done better every jear since. 
One of them now has got 81 blooms on it, stands 
7 feet high, and the least dower on it is flinches 
across. I have also got seven small one s from 
it ; tw*o of them bloomed last year, and four this 
season. The largest has five floweis on it.— 
A. E. B. 

1484 —Wintering Single Dahlias, &c. 

—As soon as the frosts have caused the plants 
to blacken, dig up the tubers, leaving part of 
the flower stem, to which a label may be 



Ora Rraorrh' 1 1. U' strati ox8 : Crown Imperial (Fritillnria imp«riall#X Engraved for Oardi 
f rom a photograph sent by Mr. F. V. Harcourt. Mai wood. (See page 462.) 
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nately too well known by Lily-growers, and for 
which, so far as I know, there is no remedy. I 
am not sure that it is not caused by the sun 
scorching the leaves whefiTlr suddenly shines out* 
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gentleman relies upon old plants he may one 
spring find himself with none at all but dead 
ones. It is at the ground level, where the Car¬ 
nation stem gets woody, that it is killed by 


attached, and, having taken them indoors, turn 
them upside down to drain off any moisture 
which may have got. into the hollow stems. 
When dry, Btore the tubers either in a pan or 
in a dry outhouse or shed, covering them with a 
layer of dry mould and a mat or two. Prob¬ 
ably about April, or earlier, if the roots are kept 
warm, you will find shoots starting from the 
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eyes, anil each of these, if cut off with a bit of 
root, potted lip, anil removed to a sheltered 
frame, will make a good separate plant to be 
bedded out early in May. You are probably 
aware that self-sown Single Dahlias will bloom 
in their first year, and sometimes produce 
interesting novelties.—A. G. Butler, 


ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUM DICHROMUM AMABILE. 

I suppose this plant asked about by “ H. B. 
Evans ” is the Orchid described by Bateman 
some few years back in the Botanical Magazine ., 
and which is only a form or a variety of that 
lovely plant which Lindley named E. dichromum 
(see illustration). It is now close upon fifty years 


should be kept quite cool; therefore, let the 
basket or pot in which it is grown be thoroughly 
well drained, so that no water lies about it to 
cause stagnation anil sourness. Keep everything 
about the plant in a sweet and clean condition, 
using for a compost but a little peat-fibre mixed 
with some Sphagnum Moss, made somewhat 
sandy, and in this the plant will thrive, put¬ 
ting up its branched panicles of bloom, and 
making the place gay for some time. By attend¬ 
ing to the above instructions I hope that 
“Hi B. E.” will succeed in the management of 
Epidendrum dichromum amabile. 

Matt. Bramble. 

DISA GRANDIFLORA. 

I am asked by a Sussex reader, “ F. S. P. S.,” 
to give him some advice as to the growing of 



Epidendrum dichromum. 


ago since this Epidendrum was first introduced 
into Europe from Pernambuco, and about twenty 
years afterwards the collector for the Clapton 
Nurseries sent a fine lot of plants to Mr. Low 
from somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bahia, 
which flowered in a charming manner. The 
large panicles of lovely blooms are variable in 
colour, but all are beautiful. The sepals and 
petals vary from rich rose-colour to almost 
white, and white streaked with rose, and the 
lip is crimson, shaded with purple, the border 
being paler. This plant was found by Messrs. 
Low’s collector growing on “ the branches of 
low bushes near to rivers or running streams, 
and sending roots down into the moist sand 
beneath/’ which supplied nourishment, in 
the dry season, the water being close to the 
plants, they naturally get enough moisture from 
the streams. This is a fact which is not much 
studied by growers at home, but it should 
be taken into consideration more than is done 
with Orchids in the resting season, for the 
shrivelling of the bulbs during that time does 
them infinitely more harm than good. From 
the natural surroundings many amateurs, at the 
time of the introduction of this Epidendrum by 
Mr. Stuart Low, potted the plants in pure sand, 
but it was soon found out that this was not 
essential to their well-being in a state of culti¬ 
vation. Then they were treated to a cold tem¬ 
perature, which killed them outright, and the 
species, in any shape or form, was not seen 
again in our gardens for a long while ; indeed, 
it is only during the past few years that Mr. 
Sander and Messrs. Low have again introduced 
it. The Orchid in question comes from the 
neighbourhood of Bahia—so near to it, indeed, 
that plauts are shipped from that port—and the 
country round about is traversed by many rivers 
and streams which contribute their w’aters to 
the Rio Grande de Belmonte, the Ilapicaru, the 
Patipe, the Contas, the Paraquassa, and others, 
and, moreover, the temperature is very warm, 
therefore this plant should always be kept in 
the Cattleya-house, and in the summer season it 
should have an abundance of water. During 
the winter it should not be allowed to become 
dust-dry, and during this, the resting jeason, it 
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this beautiful African Orchid? He says: “I 
have a quantity in pots, but cannot get them to 
thrive or flower. The aspect of my greenhouse 
is sunny and bright, but although I have hail 
the plants treated as nearly as possible after the 
manner I have seen them grown in Africa, yet, 
so far, the experiment has practically failed. 1 ’ 
About now is the time when the plants 
of Disa are getting past the flowering season, 
and at this time they lie dormant for a time. 
However, do not let them get dry. They can, 
and will, rest without this, but they may be 
stood out-of-doors on a north border, shaded 
from the sun, and the syringe should be made to 
play about them freely every day for the next 
month or two, after which time the plants 
should be potted, thus saving the breakage of 
roots when they begin to grow again, which they 
do through the winter months. They should be 
potted in broad, shallow pots or pans, and 
these must be well drained, and for Boil use 
good fibrous peat, mixed with some chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and sharp sand ; but this latter 
I like to use in the potting by throwing in a bit 
here and there, rather than mixing it with the 
soil. The plant or plants should be potted 
below the pot’s rim in order to allow of a good 
fair supply of water, for during the growing 
season they require an abundance of this, and 
the plants also require frequent syringing over¬ 
head, by which means the red-spider is kept 
down and destroyed, and this pest is very harm¬ 
ful to them, so that besides plenty of water to 
their roots, plenty of moisture is required in the 
atmosphere. The best place for them during 
the first three months of the year is in the ooolest 
end of the Odontoglossum-house, and after this 
they would succeed very well in your sunny and 
bright greenhouse ; but the atmosphere must be 
kept thoroughly damp and moist, and the 
syringing must be well attended to. Treated 
in this manner they should succeed well and 
flower freely when the plants are sufficiently 
strong to send up blooming spikes ; but young 
plants must be allowed sufficient time to get 
strong enough to bloom. I fancy that 
“F. S. P. S.” has not attended to the destruc¬ 
tion of the red-spider, nor kept the atmos¬ 


phere damp enough, and perhaps not attended 
well enough to the drainage. I should like to 
hear again from him concerning these matters ? 

Matt. Bramble. 


MAXILLARIA LUTEO-ALBA. 

From “ G. Wynne ” comes two very nicc-sized 
flowers, and of good colour also, of this Orchid, 
making in combination a pretty display. I am 
told these are from a plant which has had fifteen 
of these blooms on it, and which has been gay 
for some weeks now, and “G. W.” wants to 
know how he has to treat it when out of flower, 
as he has never had this Maxillaria under his 
charge before ? Well, I suppose you have a cool- 
house, one in which Odontoglossums and other 
cool-growing plants amongst Orchids thrive? 
Now, this plant comes from New Grenada, and, 

I think, also from Venezuela, from considerable 
elevations, and, like the above-named, it likes 
cool treatment. Although introduced here just 
fifty yearsago,itis not wellknown nor seen much; 
but those who have not seen it have missed a 
great beauty and a useful plant. This Maxil¬ 
laria was, I think, first introduced by M. Linden, 
of Brussels, from Venezuela, in 1842. It is a 
plant having large, ovate, compressed bulbs, 
each bearing a single, broad, dark-green, 
leathery leaf, a foot or more in length. The 
flowers spring from the base of the bulb, and 
are each about 4 inches across ; but in the case 
of those sent they measure five inches. The 
sepals are tawny-yellow in the upper portion, 
creamy-white at the base, more or less tinged 
with reddish-brown on the outside. The petals 
are about half as long as the sepals, yellow at 
the points, creamy-white at the base, the central 
part being reddish-brown, the three-lobed lip is 
yellow in front, the side lobes white, streaked 
with purple. This Orchid should be potted in 
good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
and the pot should be well drained. During its 
growing season it requires an abundance of 
water, but during its period of rest it only re¬ 
quires just enough to keep its bulbs and leaves 
plump and in good, healthy condition. It pro¬ 
duces a quantity of blooms from the bulbs at the 
same time, and I have had a plant which 
flowered twice in the one season, but this, I 
think, is quite exceptional; but the same plant 
did this upon more than one occasion; the 
flowers last, too, a very long time in full beauty. 
It likes a nice, light place to grow in, but it 
certainly likes shading from the direct rays of 
the sun when that luminary is at its strongest. 
It blooms at various times of the year, and its 
growths are also made at different times, so that 
whenever the bulbs are finished ripening the 
plants should have a slight rest. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Branthemum Andersoni.— The indi¬ 
vidual blooms of this Eranthemum need close 
inspection to reveal the beauty of their mark¬ 
ings, for in this respect they stand forth as per¬ 
haps the most beautiful of the extensive genua 
to which they belong. The plant itself is, like 
some of the others, of a half shrubby character, 
erect in growth, and furnished somewhat spar¬ 
ingly with large oblong-shaped leaves, while the 
more vigorous shoots are terminated by long, 
slender flower-spikes. The individual blooms, 
which are arranged somewhat thickly on the 
spikes, are about an inch across and pure white, 
except the large lower lobe, which is heavily 
blotched with a beautiful rich purple colour. 
From its erect habit and tendency to get bare at 
the base this Eranthemum is seen to the best 
advantage when grouped in association with 
lower-growing plants. It was introduced into 
this country nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
but is even now seldom seen in a satisfactory 
condition. It can be readily raised from seeds, 
and also strikes easily enough from cuttings, 
while plants obtained by either of these methods 
will reach flowering size in one season. This 
Eranthemum will, as a rule, bloom from now 
onwards till winter sets in.—T. 


Drawings for “ Gardening. ” — Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruit* and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawing* to made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due oourse in 
GAmsnnMa Iulustratid. 
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RAISING CAULIFLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 
One of the faults attributed to early autumn- 
raised Cauliflowers is their tendency to form 
heads prematurely. This, to a certain extent, is 
the fault of the grower, for if the seeds are sown 
too early, and especially if a mild winter should 
ensue, the plants become far too large, and by 
the time it is safe to plant them out the check 
of removal causes them to heart prematurely. 
Very often the cause of the plants becoming too 
large during the winter is a too liberal root- 
run, consequently the tap root strikes down, 
and when the time comes for taking them up 
there is no ball to the plants. To plant a Cauli¬ 
flower in the spring without a ball of soil about 
the roots is only to court failure. For the sake 
of economy it is all very well advising the clear¬ 
ing out of exhausted Cucumbers from an old 
hot bed, levelling down the soil, and on this 
space pricking out the plants. Certainly the 
plants would grow, but what sort of a ball could 
be had with the plants so prepared? It is 
through such errors as this that the system of 
raising plants in the autumn gets abused. The 
material the plants are to be pricked out 
into cannot be too carefully prepared, and 
sandy soil, such as the refuse from the 
potting-bench, should not be used upon any 
account, as such material when the plants come 


following morning. Applying water direct to 
the seed-bed after the seeds are sown makes it 
hard and almost impervious to air, consequently 
the germination is considerably weakened. 
After the seedlings appear nothing will be 
needed, except thinning out where too thickly 
together, until the time arrives for pricking out 
into the frame, or even potting up if this course 
is decided on. Formerly it was the practice to 
prick out the plants under hand-lights where 
they were to grow. The only disadvantages 
this system has arc the daily ventilation neces¬ 
sary, and also covering in the case of a prolonged 
or severe frost; although in mild winters I have 
had the plants winter well without other pro¬ 
tection than that afforded by the glass covering. 
The hand-lights are set out on prepared stations 
of fertile soil, and nine plants placed under each 
light, these to be thinned out in the spring to 
five plants. These plants grow' ahead without 
the slightest check, and with the assistance of 
the hand-light, until the tops become too large, 
the heads turn in very early. 

Potting off has a deal to recommend it, as a 
large number of plants may be wintered in a 
small space, comparatively speaking, and when 
planted out in the spring they grow away with¬ 
out a check. The pots in this instance must 
not be too small, and the rooting material 
must not be poor and sandy. Five-inch pots 
are not any too small. The plants may be 


minimum temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. in 
winter. Sow the seeds now for bearing in 
winter, or not later than the second week in 
September. The soil they like best is one of 
two parts loam to one of decayed stable-manure. 
They do not require much soil; a bed, heated 
beneath, 2 feet wide and a foot deep is enough. 
They should not be over-cropped in winter. I 
had the same plants continue in bearing for 
twelve months, but it is better to sow seeds 
again in spring.—J. 1). E. 

1482.— Lettuces in winter —A good 
deal depends upon the character of the winter. 
Last year a good many Lettuces were killed by 
the severity of the weather ; but if not too large 
before the cold weather sets in they will pass 
through the winter safely on a warm border, if 
a good hardy sort, such as the Brown Cos, is 
planted. Plants which are now just coming up 
will live through the winter better than larger 
ones. I should certainly plant some in the cold 
greenhouse in addition to the bed on the south 
border. Lettuces, when they have reached a 
useful Bize, may be covered with dry Bracken. 
This not only keeps the frost off, but it blanches 
them beautifully. I have found a covering of 
dry Oak-leaves very useful for the same puq>ose. 
The Lettuces cam be tied up loosely with 
matting, and the spaces between the plants 
filled with dry leaves, and a few long pieces of 
Kern laid on the top to keep the wind from 
blowing the leaves away. This refers only to 
plants large enough for use in winter, not the 
small plants, which are set out in autumn to 
stand all winter and come in about March or 
April, or it may be later.—E. H. 

- No; you cannot depend on getting a 

supply of Lettuce from the open ground during 
the winter ; it is as much as most people can do 
to keep young plants safely, Gardeners have 
to make use ol pits and frames during the 
winter to preserve Lettuces that are to be used 
during that time. All that you can do now is 
to secure some young plants and set them out 
close to a warm wall, or in some other position 
where you can cover them daring frosty weather. 
You may then, perhaps, get a supply up to 
Christmas, but all depends on the weather and 
the amount of protection given.—.!. C. C. 

- Lettuces are hardy enough to stand 

the winter out-of-doors to be grow n to produce 
good heads for cutting in May. The Brown 
Cos, or some such hardy sort, should be grown. 
The seeds should be sown early in September. 
If the Lettuces are to be cut in winter, it will be 
necessary to plant them in frames. They W'ould 
do in an unheated greenhouse ; but, the worst of 
these houses, the plants are too far from the 
glass, and they do not get enough air in fine 
weather, whereas, if they are planted in frames, 
the lights can be removed altogether when the 
weather is suitable.—J. 1). E. 



Cauliflower 


to be lifted will surely fall away. By the time 
the plants have to be planted out the weather 
is often very treacherous, drying, cold winds 
following very quickly upon what was a few 
days beforehand apparently a genial growing 
time. If the plants should be over large, they 
are more apt to suffer from such a check, but 
smaller plants are not so liable and are also more 
easily protected. Except in the northern parts 
1 should never think of 
Sowing much, if any, before the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, and in milder parts the middle of that 
month would not be any too late. Although 
the plants have to be wintered in frames the 
seeds must not be sown in them. For autumn 
Biwing, Early London (seep. 366), Dwarf Erfurt, 
'Valcheren, and Large Asiatic are good types. 
Tjis last is a splendid late variety, and also has 
t le merit of not being liable to heart prematurely. 
A variety such as this is not grown so much 
as it should be, as it is well known that these 
early Cauliflowers are apt to form hearts very 
quickly, a glut being more often than not the case. 
Planted alongside of either the Early London 
o • Erfurt, it does not commence to turn in until 
t »e above are post. In our hurry to try novel¬ 
ties, and which in many instances are only old 
favourites under new names, we are apt to pass 
by a sterling variety. During dry seasons there 
is often great difficulty in securing an even 
plant, the seeds often failing to germinate. This 
may be obviated by soaking the drills overnight 
with water and sowing the seeds thinly the 


Giant- 


arranged closely together in light and airy 
frames, and would derive benefit if the pots 
could be plunged, this keeping the soil moist 
without a deal of water being necessary, 
although as the season advances they must 
not be allowed to suffer in this respect. Prick¬ 
ing out into frames is the course usually adopted 
in private gardens, and it is principally through 
not providing a good rooting medium that the 
plants “ button ” after being planted out. The 
frame being placed in an open position, a layer 
of rotten manure to the depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches should be laid over the bottom, which 
must be a firm and level surface, so that the 
balls will move off clean when the time comes 
for removal. The same depth of good holding 
loam with a little horse droppings will provide 
an effectual rooting medium. The lights must 
be freely ventilated and also be removed off the 
plants on fine days, cold, cutting winds, cold 
rains and frost being the shoals to steer clear 
of. When the sides of the frames are of wood, 
these should have a layer of stable litter placed 
to them during prolonged frost. The plants, 
if grown hardy, will not be any too large by 
planting time. The Autumn Giant is also 
well adapted for autumn sowing, the heads 
growing to a large size and coming to perfection 
during August. A. 


1403 — Growing Cucumbers.— Cucum¬ 
bers may be had all the year round if suitable 
houses are built for them, but they require a 


1415.— Fertilisation of Tomatoes — 

“Barnes" wants to know how could the usual 
method of fertilising Tomatoes with a soft brush 
be successful when the anthers are introrse ? If 
“ Barnes ’’ takes a flower off a plant that grows in 
a dry atmosphere and holds this flower (in which 
the anther lobes are just bursting) towards the 
sun, and then draws his soft brush over it, he will 
see the pollen grains falling through the 
aperture which is partly filled with the capitate 
stigma, upon the surface of which, when ripe, 
the pollen adheres, fertilising the ovary. The 
soft brush operation is not practised to transfer 
the pollen on to the stigma, as in case of Peaches, 
Melons, &c., but merely to disturb the pollen out 
of the hidden anthers. The best and moat suc¬ 
cessful way of fertilising these flowers that I 
know of, and thus I fertilised hundreds, is to 
strike them on the corolla with the finger, just 
as lads play at marbles, only you use the finger 
instead of the thumb. They fertilise better 
about midday in a dry atmosphere. After 
attempting to fertilise the said 200 flowers, 
perhaps no pollen could be seen on your brush ; 
but are they fertilised ? Probably some variety 
may be shy in setting, owing to them being 
either protogynous or protandrous. I consider 
that the most important fertilising agent of 
these plants is the wind.—ANEMOrniLis. 

1500.— Mushrooms in a cellar.— Mush¬ 
rooms can be successfully grown in a cellar, ex¬ 
cept during very hot weather ; but whether 
they can be grown in this case without creating 
any nuisance in the dwelling I cannot tell you. 
That will depend upon the construction and 
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arrangement of the cellar. You may be sure, 
however, that, more or less, there will be some 
offensive smell rising from the newly-made beds. 
1 feel sure the making of the beds and their re¬ 
moval will involve more labour than you imagine. 
\ ou had better obtain a book devoted to Mush¬ 
room culture. There are several published that 
are not expensive, and they are reliable.— 
J. C. C. 

STORING POTATOES. 

Garden crops of Potatoes will, in many cases, 
now be fit, or nearly so, for storing, for nothing 
is gained by leaving them in the soil after they 
are fully grown and the skin is set, so that it 
does not rub off in the handling. Really late 
Potatoes are not fit for garden culture at all for 
the simple reason that they are not profitable, 
as they occupy the soil so late in the season that 
a second cropping is out of the question. Now, 
in lifting and storing the tubers I think it is a 
mistake to pack them away where they are to 
remain all the winter at this early date. My 
plan is to store temporarily, spreading them out 
moderately thin, and if for cooking purposes 
covering them with mats or litter to exclude the 
light; but if for seed, the more they are exposed 
the better. If space is not available under a roof 
the best plan is to select a dry, sheltered spot,’ 
and pack them in ridges, covered with mats or 
any other movable covering to keep off the rain 
until later in the season, when any that are at 
all likely to decay may be separated, for when 
quite dry they may be stored pretty thickly 
w ithout any danger of heating. I find that the 
earliest Potatoes lifted and stored by the middle 
of August remain in capital cooking condition 
until the spring is well advanced, the great 
Jhing being to spread them out thinly after 
Christmas, when a good deal of the stock having 
b« en consumed, there is sure to be ample space, 
and any sprouts that are pushing can then be 
rublied off. I am now storing Beauty of Hebron, 
wlute and pink, a really fine Potato for garden 
culture. It has splendid roots, but a moderate 
growth of tops, and anyone comparing the result 
with sorts that grow 5 feet high and keep green 
until October will not be likely to plant them 
again—at least, in a garden. 

J. G., Hants. 

4 l, 497 * — Treatment of Tomatoes. — 

k 1 erfection,” though one of the best Tomatoes, 
is not a good setter in a cold-house. Try 
the camel'a-hair pencil, and ventilate freely. 

1 um growing “ Ham Green Favourite ” this year 
in preference to so many “ Perfections,” as I find 
it *ets better without assistance, and where one 
has several houses to go through the setting 
takes time. But there is no difficulty in setting 
fruit if the plants are well nourished and fairly 
stiong. If the soil is allowed to get too dry 
the flowers will droop off without setting, so 
possibly they may want water. On the other 
hand, the soil may be too wet. A medium 
condition is best.—E. H. 

--P° 3™ 8 ive enough air ? I suspect not. 

I he roof ventilators should be kept open day and 
night, more or less, according to the weather 
and those along the front as well on fine days. 
Do not shade the plants, nor syringe them, and 
give water only when the soil gets moderately 
dry, then a good soaking. Strong, healthy 
plants ought to set right enough at this time of 
year, if well ventilated; but, if not, you may 
touch up the blossoms every day about noon 
using your finger or a rabbit’s-tail.— B. C. R. * 
-— In the first place, I may tell you that 
the I erfection 5 type of Tomatoes do not set 
their fruits freely under the treatment usuallv 
given by amateurs ; at any rate, I have met with 
several cases this season where they have not 
done so. I expect the cause of your failure is 
too liberal treatment at first. The plants prob- 
ably have a loose soil and a rather large root-run. 
whereas they require the opposite treatment. 

It is possible also that the ventilation has not 
been sufficient. I advise you to pinch off the 
tops of the plants one leaf above the farthest 
bunch of fruit, as the topping often causes the 
mnt to set better. In future grow the plants 
m /-inch or 8-inch pots, and get the first bunch 
of fruit set before you plant them out. Change 
a good part of the soil in the border every year 
ami let it be rather dry at planting-time. When 
the plants are set out, give the soil a good ram- 


| m ing» and afterwards moderate supplies of 
water, but avoid the use of all stimulants until 
the second or third bunch of fruit is set. As a 
matter of fact, Tomatoes do not want any 
stimulant all the time the fruits swell to a 
moderate size and the growth is fairly vigorous. 
—J. C. C. 

1496.— Treatment of Asparagus.— It 

would have been better to have put out younger 

E lants. Yearlings, if fairly well grown, are 

etter than older ones. At any rate, I should 
not recommend older plants than two years 
from the seed. The best treatment now would 
be to water freely with liquid-manure. House 
sewage will do ; even plain water would be 
useful. The plants are evidently stunted, and 
require more nourishment, especially moisture. 
—E. H. 

- The beds, from some reason or other, 

seem to have been a complete failure. Aspara¬ 
gus needs rich, deep soil. Plant out when the 
young plants have made some growth in April. 
One-year-old plants are best. They should be 
carefully taken up and be planted at once, the 
crown of the plants about 2 inches below the 
surface. In a width of 12 feet there would be 
room for two beds, three rows in each, 2 feet 
between the rows and 18 inches between the 
plants. The young plants should have sticks 
put to them to prevent their snapping over bv 
the wind.—J. I). E. J 

- The cause of your failure is not far to 

seek. The plants were too old when put out. 
Unless three-year-old plants are very carefully 
handled, and not moved before the young shoots 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 

OARDHNiNo/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkxino, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishhji 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
i a the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garden ins 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1519. Cutting back Oleanders.-Sbould Olean¬ 
ders be cut back after flowering ?—Lotus. 

^2°.—PoUlng Maiden hair Ferns.—When is 
the right time to pot Maiden,- hair Kerns ‘/—Hoy. 



Cauliflower “ Early London.” (See page 307.) 


are 2 inches or 3 inches long, they do not suc¬ 
ceed so well in the end as plants two years 
younger. I admit there is something gained by 
planting two-year-old plants, but iu the end I 
prefer them one year younger. I go further, 
and say that the best permanent Asparagus-beds 
are obtained by sowing the seed where the 
plants are to remain. From your statement I 
certainly would not lose any more time with 
the plants you now have, but root them out and 
put in younger plants next spring, or you may 
destroy half of the bed now, and when the new 
part gets established destroy the old if it has 
not improved.—J. C. C. 


1414. Frogs. — No doubt the creatures 
noticed by “ X.” were small frogs. They may 
often be found in very large numbers near ponds, 
&c., as probably only a small proportion of them 
reach maturity. They have many enemies ; in 
the water certain fish make short work of them 
and various birds destroy numbers of them on 
land. When one knows what shoals of tad¬ 
poles one often sees, and that each one which 
uves will become a frog, it is no wonder that 
small frogs are abundant at times.— G. S. S. 

BEES. 

honel 7 to?n a n r ^ ?°l 0u r ed honey—What causes the 

SSS5 ££& ■£*S 0 X;S$? l, * Uy m secti0, “ h ">* r - 

Mav^th ° f Bee-keeping. -In Gardrni.no, 

Kti fn i A - ,w efers to the system adopted by a 
,^ h B * e ’ kee P® r < Mr - Wells). Would he kindly inform 
me where I can get u detailed statement of the system ?— 
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, , 1 ^ 1 —Pjruntog Raspberry-canes.— Will someone 

kindly tell me when is the right time to do this Y— Zraoma. 

1522. -Planting Holly-trees. -Will “ E.H.” kindly 
tell me when is the right time to plant these ?— Zkaoma. 

1523. -“China Rose” Radish.-Will someone who 
has grown China Rose Radish kindly tell me when to sow 
it and how long I shall be able to use it? — (Querist. 

1524. — Growing Freesias.-I wish to know how 
to grow Freesias, when the bulbs should be potted, what 
soil to use, and if they require much heat?— Ti rvky. 

., 1 ®' Begonia flowers dropping off.— Whv do 

the blossoms of Begonias drop off without even being 
touched? The plants seem perfectly healthy.— Nkmo. 

1526.— Lobelia cuttings.— When is the proper time 
to lake cuttings of Blue and White Lobelia, in t he autumn 
or keep the plants all the winter and take the cuttings 
in the spring ?—Boz. 

15-27.— Use of Tomato-house in winter.— Will 

someone advise me how to devote the apace profitably iu 
a large unheated Tomato-house during the winter months ? 
—Young Gardener, Devon. 

1523. Aiits eating into the calyx of Carna¬ 
tions.— will someone kindly tell me a cuie for the above? 
Several of my Carnations have been completely spoilt this 
year by ihe ants.—J. B. It. 

ip.-Drying soil and turf.-Does drying soil, 
turf, and leaf-mould injure the quality of the same? I 
have Iruf-inould which is full of wirewonns. How can I 
get rid of them ?—Flora. 

. 1530. —Treatment of Auriculas —Is it advisable 
to lift Auriculas from the ground and pot them ? If so 
when should it be done ? Should they be placed in cold- 
frame or greenhouse '/—Beginner. 

1531. -Strawberry for a shady border.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the best Strawberry for a very 
khady border, where they will get very little sun'? 
locality, South Devon ?— A. B. B. 

• 153 „ 2 -- Iron p H* np for greenhouse.— I am think- 
ing of fixing a small iron pump in a greenhouse, which will 
be over a warehouse. Will the iron which might come 
from the pump injure the plants/—F lora. 

1533.— Rose-cuttings.— When is the right time to 
put in cuttings of Roses, and what sorts of pieces should 
be taken, the shoots that have just bloomed or new 
shoots ? They are to be struck outdoors.—Boz. 

ir« 1 2 4, r? u11 ? 111 * a lean 'to house.—Will someone 
kindly tell me if a rafter 3 inches by 2 inches and 12 feet 
long will carry gloss 12 inches by 18 inches without sup¬ 
port underneath ?— Youno Gardener, Devon. 

^ -Cherries and Plums for a west wall. 
—H hat Cherries and Plums would do best on a west wall ? 
Would the large White Heart Cherry do, and would a 
Green Gage do / Locality, South Dev6n.—A. B. B. 

1536.— Hoya carnosa losing its flowers.-I 
have a plant of this Hoya in a greenhouse, and the flower- 
buds fall off before they expand. Will someone kindlv let 
me know how to treat it to save the blooms ?—Ja». Beale 
1537 -Strawberries in pots —I want to grow 
some btrawberries in pots in a greenhouse. When should 
they be potted, and what sized pots should I use ? Also. 
Q 1 N\°R. 0Uld they be removed 10 the greenhouse?—B k- 

15 ^“ Manur « for Vine borders.—I am recom¬ 
mended to give my Vine borders a good supply of slaughter- 
housemanurem the autumn. They are six-year-old Vines, 

— Wexford** beann * very heavil 3 - Would this be right Y 

.' -dose-growing plant for a grave.-I 

should like to know if there is any small, close-growing 
plant which would be suitable to sow over a grave as a 
substitute for Grass, which always becomes coarse and 
long?— Zia. 

1540.— Marguerite Carnations.— Will some o 
your readers kindly tell me if the Marguerite Carnations 
are best propagated by layering or cuttings, or only from 
seed, and time of the year it should be done /-South 
Staffordshire. 

^L-Apiague of woodlice.-Will someone name 
a remedy that will enable me to get rid of woodlice ? Thev 
swarm in thousands in n y frames and forcing-pits. I have 
put a number of toads into both, but still I am unable 
lx) master these pests, who eat off all the fruit as soou as it 
is set, or earlier.—G. S. H inch like. 
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1542.—Heating a greenhouse with an oil- 
gtovo.—I have a small lean-to greenhouse, lacing south¬ 
west. Would an oil-Btove heat it sufficiently to keep out 
frost? If not, what would be suitable? Locality, South¬ 
ampton.—P krcv. 

1643. — An autumn border.— Will someone kindly 
give a list of herbaceous plants suitable for a border to 
inake it bright during August, September, and October ? 
Nothing but hardy things required. Locality, middle of 
Ireland.— Tully Nally. 

1644. — Plants for winter flowering- —I have 
two small greenhouses, 7 feet by 10 feet each, and have 
plenty of artificial heat. What would be the best to grow 
lor nrofit in the shape of cut bloom or otherwise for the 
coming winter ?—F. F. H. 

1545. —Clematises In a greenhouse.— l, Will 
someone kindly tell me the name of a large-flowered green¬ 
house Clematis, pale -lilac colour ? 2, Also please lavour 
me with name of one or two Clematises suitable by small- 
mib of growth for pot cultureM. D. 

1546. — Cape Gooseberry.— Will someone kindly 
give me some information about the cultivation and man¬ 
agement of the Cape Gooseberry—to what Size it grows, 
which is the best soil and aspect to suit it, and what use 
can be made of the fruit ?—Home Farm. 


1547. —Trees In a windy spot.— What is the best 
method of securing yonng trees 12 feet to 15 feet high 
in a windy situation ? Bhould wire stays be used, and how 
should they be fixed to the tree so as to avoid injury ? 
What gauge of wire is required?— E. H. Hooper. 

1548. — Ply on Hollies.— I have a Holly-tree which 
stands 11 feet high, and it is infested with fly from top to 
bottom, also a Holly-hedge. Will someone kindly inform 
me of the best means of getting rid of it ? Would syring¬ 
ing with paraffin-oil do any good ?—M. Wkatiif.rill. 

1549. —A legal question.—If I employ a man eight 
hours a day in my garden, where there are no greenhouses, 
am I required to pay a tax os for a male servant t lie (the 

S ardener) is under no term of engagement, and does not 
ve in the house. I pay him weekly.— Rrvikksco. 

1550.— Lawn sand and Plantains.— What has 
been the experience of anyone with lawn sand when used 
for eradicating Plantains? I believe that although they 
are killed down for the time being, they spring up the fol¬ 
lowing season more thickly than ever. -E. H Hooper. 

1551.—Roses with imperfect flowers.—I have 
a Rose-bush “ Boieldieu” on south border, which does not 
perfect its bloom. It has borne for three seasons numer¬ 
ous large buds as hard as a tennis-ball which never open. 
Will someone suggest a course of treatment to remedy this 
defect Y— G. L. 

1552.— Chrysanthemums In pots — I have some 
Chrysanthemum-plant* in pots that have been stopped 
twice. Now should I pinch out the buds 1 see forming up 
the stems and only leave the head one, or leave three 
or four buds beside the head ? The plants are for ordinary 
decoration.—W. D. 

1558 — Zonal “Geraniums** for exhibition.— 
Will some successful exhibitor give me the names and cul¬ 
tural notes of the best half-dozen Single Zonal “Gera¬ 
niums ” for exhibition ? I have a spacious pit at my dispo¬ 
sal, would that answer my purpose? 1 mean trained 
plants.—E xcelsior. 

1554.— Espalier Apple-trees.— I have a number of 
AppL -trees trained as Espaliers. Tney all fruit well, and 
have made very strong growth of from 2£ feet to 3 feet in 
length. Cad I prune them at all now, as the growth rather 
crowds the fruit? HI can prune, what length should I 
Shorten back to ?—G. W. II. 

1655.— Bignonia capreolata. —I got a fine plant of 
Blgnonia last year, and it has grown to a fair height this 
summer, but is not showing any sign of flowering. It is 
planted in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot against the back wall of 
a sunny greenhouse. What can i do to bring it into 
flowering condition?— Lotus. 

1556.— Maggots in Cauliflowers.— I have for 
several years endeavoured to grow Cauliflowers, and they 
thrive up to the flowering stage, and then droop and die. 
This is caused by the maggots in the steins. I have tried 
petroleum, gas and other lime, also soot, without effeot. 
VQl someone advise what to do?— South Wales. 

1557.— Treatment of Palms.—I have just bought 
some Palms (Phoenix tenuis aud Seaforthia elegans)for 
drawing-room decoration. They are large plants in small 
pots, and I desire to keep them in small pots. Ought I to 
uw any manure, and, if so, what is the best kind, and what 
quantities ought I to use ?—Mbs. D 
1558.— Rose “Reve d’Or.”— Would “J. C. C.” 
kindly give me his advice upon pruning this Rose ? I have 
a plant which has this year bloomed on every lateral shoot, 
and would it have been possible to have pruned to get an 
autumn show, or must 1 content myself with one orop of 
bloom from Climbing Roses ?—A. J. S. 

1559.—Heating a small greenhotfse.—I have a 
s ma l l lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 6 feet. Would some- 
ons kindly advise me as to what heating apparatus would 
exclude frost front such things as “ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, 
? Would an oil-stove answer, if so« what quantity of 
oil would it consume per week ?— Novice. 

1560.— Heating a greenhouse. —Will anyone 
kindly advise me how to heat a greenhouse 10 feet by 
18 feet, so as to keep frost out? I want some stove to be 
placed in the house itself, the flue to go through the wall. 
I Intend after this winter rebuilding and putting in hot- 
water pipes, so require something inexpensive.—J. H. B. 

1561. — Treatment of old Black Currant- 
bushes.—I have several very old Black Currant-trees In 
my garden. A great many of the branches lie flat on the 
ground, and besides looking very untidy, take up a lot of 
loom. The trees bore a good deal of fruit this year. Will 
someone kindly tell me the best way to deal with them ?— 

ZlAQM A. 


1662.—An over-luxuriant Apple-tree.— what 
would “ J. D. E.” advise me to do with an over-luxuriant 

K wing Apple-tree? It bears no fruit, yet is a picture of 
1th ? It has not been pruned at all. It has been grafted 
upon a Lord Suffield. I intended root-pruning this 
autumn, and if that did not suoceed, to cut the graft away 
and cut hard back, and prune yearly. Should I be likely to 
suoceed in obtaining fruit thru r— Excelsior. 
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1563. —Roses for a smoky and windy locality. 

—Will someone tell me the names of a few Roses that 
would flower well in a locality 450 feet above the sea level, 
some smoke, with west winds ? The Rose Baroness Roths¬ 
child grows well. I am informed those with glossy leaves 
and green stems will do best, but I do not know the names 
of any such.— Lanarkshire. 

1564. — Climbing Rose for a greenhouse.—I 
want a Climbing Rose for my greenhouse, facing south¬ 
west (unheated), 7 feet by 5 feet. I want one that will 
bloom the greater part of the summer. Will someone 
kindly give name and treatment, and whether the Rose 
should be planted out or grown in a pot? Would W. A. 
Richardson be a suitable Rose?— Percy. 

1565. — Packing Grapes.— Will someone please to 
inform me of the best way to pack hot-house Grapes for 
carriage by hand in a hamper ? I have found that on for¬ 
mer occasions that the Grapes hy their own weight bruise 
those on the bottom layer, and consequently their appear¬ 
ance is spoiled, and, what is worse, fermentation soon seta 
in, and the fruit is rendered worthless.—C. R. C. 

1566. —Treatment of Gooseberry-bushes. —My 
Gooseberries-bushes are yearly pruned, never dug between, 
but heavily top-dressed with good stable-manure. The 
garden is surrounded with a high wall and outside that 
high trees. This year for the first time these twelve years 
I have had scarcely any berries, but they have made a large 
amount of wood. What would be the best treatment ?— 
Wkxkord. 

1567. — White and Red Roses for pegging 
down.— 1 should like some information as to the names 
of White Roses suitable for pegging down ? Would Mnie. 
Gabriel Luizet prove a strong grower and free flowerer? 
Bouquet d’Or and General Jacqueminot grow well in the 
soil of my garden, on the west coast of Scotland. I should 
also like the names of some Dark-red Roses for the Bame 
purpose ?— Susie. 

1568. —' Wintering Lobelias.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if cuttings of the ordinary blue edging Lobelia will 
live through the winter in a cold frame as Calceolaria 
cuttings will do ? Also if the cuttings should be in the 
ground or in boxes, and if they will require heat to start 
them in the spring? Failing this, what is the best way for 
anyone who has no hot-house to keep the plants in the 
winter ?— Birmingham. 

1569 —Rose trees in open ground.—I shall be 
pleased if someone will kindly reply to following query? 
1 have suburban garden with a high wall all round, the long 
wall facing South-west (same aspect as front of detached 
villa), and I am anxious to plant Rose-trees in the borders 
and Climbing Roses for the walls. What are the best varie¬ 
ties for the purpose, and when and how should I plant 
same?-SKKroN Pahk, Liverpool. 

1570. — Chrysanthemums flowering. — About 
July 10 the poin's of my Chrysanthemums were pinched 
out. The joung shoots now average each about 3 inches 
in length. Will the plants bloom very late or not at all ? 
Tbey ure mostly Japanese kinds, such as Elaine, E. Moly- 
neux, SLanstead Surprise, Stanstead White, G'. de Ger- 
miny, Etoile de Lyon, Mrs. J. Wright, Florence Percy, 
Edouard Audiguier, Ada Spaulding, aic.—P ercy. 

1571. —Cucumbers turning yellow.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me why Cucumoers grown in a frame 
should turn j ellow and drop off almost as soon as formed, 
and those that do become larger grow twisted and bulbous? 
Last year they were treated under the same conditions, 
and I had a splendid crop. Strange to say, I have been 
informed by two gentlemen, living in different pirtsof the 
oounlrv, that their Cucumbers Have failed iu the same 
way.—N bmo. 

1572. — A blighted Ceanothus.-I have a plant, 
ten years old, ot Ceanothus azureus growing up a south¬ 
west wall of my house in loamy soil. Bougn after bough 
withers up and dies off. I have tried cutting the dead part 
away, ana though it sprouts again another bough is soon 
attacked. The plant is still full of life and reaches to the 
roof. It is evident that the mischief is caused by a scaly 
blight. If anyone can suggest a remedy I shall be most 
grateful?—E. M. 

1573. —Parasite on Lemon-scented Verbenas. 

—Will someone please to inform me what is the name of 
a minute parasite which infests my Lemon scented Ver¬ 
benas? It is light in colour, and spins a web all over the 
plant, ultimately bringing it to a premature death. It 
appears to breed with as much freedom as the ordinary 
aphis or plant-louse, and is quite as difficult to get rid of, 
being so very small. I have never seen it on any other 
plant.— F. Cobb. 

1574. — Unpruned Currants and Goose¬ 
berries.—Will someone kindly advise me what to do 
with Currants (Red) and Gooseberries which were not 
pruned last year, and have got into a bad state, with the 
growth of last year and this ? They have wood of 3 feet 
and more in length, which ordinarily, I suppose, would 
have been pruned book. Ought they to be cut back to 
the old wood ? They would have been, I suppose, if done 
last spring?—G. W. B. 

1675.— Growing Zonal Pelargoniums. -I should 
like a few hints on the growing ot Zonal Pelargoniums? 
I grow a good many successfully as regards flowers, but I 
never can get a decent-shaped plant, no matter how I try. 
A great many gardeners seem to despise these Pelar¬ 
goniums, but I am particularly fond of them, and I do not 
know any plant whioh gives amateurs a better return for 
their work. A few hints from an experienced grower 
would much oblige?—W. B. 

1570.— Tomatoes, Grapes, &c., for profit.— 
Having nothing to do, and wanting some employment that 
will busy me and yet be profitable, I am thinking* of going in 
for producing Tomatoes, Grapes, Cucumbers, Strawberries, 
&c., under glass. I want to begin in a way large enough 
to employ a man who thoroughly understands it. I shall 
have to build some houses. When is a good time to com¬ 
mence? Would it be profitable enough to pay a man, say 
a pound to twenty-five shillings a week, and interest on 
capital invested ? Of course, I must have sufficient glass 
put up to keep the man wholly employed, also myself 
partially. I thought, as I live within easy distanoe of all 
the watering-places in East Kent, I should have a good 
opportunity of disposing of the produce, the surplus to be 
sent to the London market.— Glasshouses. 


1577. — Phlox Drummondl.— Will someone kindly 
help me bv advice in growing these? I sowed them in 
March, pricked them out, ana planted them out. Snails 
and slugs ate more than half, the surviving plants do not 
grow at all well. They are so small and thin. The colours 
are most beautiful, but I want to get larger and more 
bushy plants. I tried putting six in a pot, but they are 
no better. Would an autumn sowing be better ?— Lector. 

1578. — Management of bowling-green, Ac.— 

Being in charge of a bowling-green and tennis-lawn, J am 
desirous of obtaining some information about their man¬ 
agement ? The greens are laid on ashes, the turf being 
only 2 inches thick, and the Grass is very rough. I mow 
them once a week, and roll them every other day, but still 
the Grass looks brown, and keeps dying off in patches. 1 
should like to get them thick in bottom Grass, and like a 
carpet.— Sunlight. 

1579. — Building a Tomato and Ohrysantbe- 
mum-hous©.—Will someone kindly tell me how to con¬ 
struct a house for Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums 24 feet 
long by 14 feet wide (all wood and glass, except front of 
house, which I presume must be of brickwork), heated 
with glazed sanitary pipes? Please give thicknesses of 
woodwork, length of rafters, Ac., and probable cost ? Also 
say if yellow deal will answer the purpose as well as red 
deal?— An Old Subscriber. 

1580. — Mulching plants.—' There is an Interesting 
article in an old number of Gardf.nino, Aug. 13th, 1881, by 
“ Mr. P. Henderson,” on the great advantages of mulch¬ 
ing plants with Sphagnum Moss and bone-meal. Will 
anyone kindly tell me where I can procure Sphagnum 
Moss, or if ordinary Moss would do as well, the name of 
the proper bone-meal, os many kinds are manufactured, 
the names of those plants it would not injure, and in what 
proportion, and how it is to be mixed with the Moss?— 

1581. — Mildewed own-root Hybrid Per- 

K etual Roses.—Would “ J. O. C.” kindly tell me the 
>st course to take with my Roses? I came to this place 
last August, and the bushes were all mildewed. I could 
not get them right all summer. In April I cut them down 
to the ground, and it seems that tney are going to be as 
bad this season. I have syringed them often with soap-suds 
and dean water. Some that I brought with me are quite 
clean. Any information on this point would greatly 
oblige?— James Lowe. 

1582.— Old Orange-trees, dec.—I have some very 
old Orange-trees in boxes. Tbey have got rather ragged. 
Dare I cut off some top Bhoots to make them less high and 
more full ? Unfortunately, I cannot cut them quite close, 
as I have no heat to pub them in. In winter they are in a 
glass house with no heating, unless very cold, then I put 
a little oil-stove in at night. A smaller one I want to shape 
well has looked very bad, but is now shooting well. I have 
also a Lemon, and it is very large and scraggy. Dare I cut 
that, and when and how much ?—M. 

1531.— A forcing-house for profit-— What crop 
ought 1 to grow for profit in a small forcing-house? I 
suppose it is too late for Cucumbers, as I have no hot- 
water apparatus ? I thought perhaps a crop of Mushrooms 
might answer my purpose. I should be glad if anyone 
would kindly advise me? If Mushrooms would suit, I 
should like to know what soil to make the beds with, and 
what degrees of heat would be required during the winter 
months? Also, what is the best manner of disposing of 
Mushrooms for profit ?— A Fresh Reader. 

1584.—Canterbury Bells not flowering.—I 
have a number of flue bealthv looking plants of these raised 
from seed la«t year, many of them 18 inches across ; but 
there has been no sign of flower on any of them. The seed 
was started under gloss, and they were transplanted into 
the borders in the spring. I shall be much obliged if any¬ 
one can tell me the reason? I have now some young 
plants of two or three varieties, grown from seed sown this 
season in the open ground. When should I move them, 
and may I expect them to flower next year ? Other things 
flower well here.—C. M. F. 

1585.—Vines In an unbeated greenhouse.—I 

have three Grape-Vines planted in a border, aspect due 
south. Inside my greenhouse (which has no artificial heat 
in it) I made up a border with Cocoa-nut-fibre, in which I 
plunged FernB in pots. Where the Vines have been 
brought through the stems have made strong roots through 
the fibre into the Boil, whioh, of course, will be much 
colder than that outride. Should these roots be cut off 
when the Vines are at rest? The Vines have not yet suf¬ 
fered. I have a good crop of fruit and of fine quality. 
This is the second fruiting season.—G. L. 

1586.— Peach' trees in a cold orchard house. 
—Will someone kindly tell me what is probably the matter 
with my Peach-trees in a cold orchard house ? Early in 
the spring, whether from frost or not I do not know, but 
the Peaches all fell off when about the size of a Pea, then 
the mealy-bug came, but I got rid of them ; now the trees 
seem to be shedding their leaves too early, and look very 
sickly. What had I better do to ensure a orop ot fruit 
next year? The trees have been planted four years, and 
have borne immense quantities of fruit till this year.— 
J. P. O. 

1587.—A lean-to Tomato-house.— I intend this 
autumn to build a Tomato-house, and shall be glad of prac¬ 
tical advice ? It will be a lean-to, fixed in an angle formed 
by walls with south and west aspects, the end wall being 
west. I can have a south frontage of 14 feet. Is much 
brickwork neoessary, or can I have the glass almost to the 
ground, and would a raised border at the back be best, or 
the entire floor level ? What is the best method of heating ? 
I can have gas very easily. I do not require heat during 
the winter months more than Is necessary to supply Toma¬ 
toes from, Bay, Maj r or June. What else can be grown 
successfully with Tomatoes? Gan Cucumbers? My 
county is Warwickshire.—E. L. 

1588.— Roses, Ac., on a wall.—I have a blank wall, 
about 3 feet high between the door and window of my 
house front. This wall I am desirous of covering with 
foliage, and having read in Gardening concerning the 
Rose" Dundee Rambler,” also the Rose “ Seven Sisters,” I 
should feel obliged if someone would kindly say which of 
these Roses it would be advisable to get? I live about a 
mile from the town. The garden gets sun both morning and 
afternoon, but in rough weather I also get plenty of wind, 
including east winds. Could anyone suggest anything 
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better than these Roses ? I should like, if possible, to have 
Something green on this wall in the winter as well as sum- 
taer. Could I plant anything else to grow with a Rose ?— 
F. 3. 

1530.—Management of a greanhouse, Ac.— 

Would someone kindly toll me how to maaage a small 
greenhouse (12 feet by 10 feet) heated by a small oil-stove ? 
1 have lately purchased the same, and should like to grow 
Some flowers in it. I have some bulbs of L. candid urn. 
Should I put them into pots and put them in the house or 
into a cold frame V If so, what soil should they have? I 
intend growing Tomatoes in the early part of next year, 
say, January or February. Would they do? Could I 
grow a Mardchal Kiel Rose in same bouse ? If so, could I 
plant it under the staging or at one end of the house, or 
should I be obliged to plant it in a pot, and when is the 
best time to do it?— Beoin'xhr, 


To the/oliowiny queries brief editorial replies 
sure given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
a ivies on the various subjects. 

1590. — Dendroblum D&lhousianum (IF. J. M.y 
—1 am not able to explain the cause of mildew on the 
plant situated as you describe. The only thing I can sug¬ 
gest is that it is in bad order as the roots. Look to this 
at once —If. B. 

1591. — Ferns ailing (Xor combe).—I should imagine 
your Ferns are starved for want of soil, and they conse¬ 
quently cannot get enough moisture to their roots. Repot 
them, and give a little more space and use some good loam 
and peat to pot in.—J. J. 

1592. —Trachellum ooBrnleum (H. Adams).-You 
should try any respectable seedsman in a rather large way 
of business. The small tradesmen are not likely to have 
it, or, if so, not good seed. It is a plant that so very few 

r w that the chanoes are they do not get sale enough for 
It is a very beautiful plant, worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion.—J. J. 


1593. — Fangrus on hardy Azalea (Leitrim).— 
Yours does not appear to be a fungus, but some gall pro¬ 
duced by an insect. I can only advise you to gather them 
when young and then put them, m the fire and burn them. 
1 am a great believer in fire as a purifier.—J. J. 

1594. —Repotting Azaleas (Vemia). — Azaleas 
should be repotted as soon as tney hive cease 1 Hovering, 
first carefully picking off all the seed-pods that have been 
formed on them. Good flbry peat auJ sharp sand is the 
best soil for them. Oj not add leaf-mould or decaved 
manure to it. 

1595. — Treatment of Fuchsias (l Vrnwr).— Fuch¬ 
sias, that have finished flowering should not b 9 cut buck 
until the spring, just as growth is recommencing. A goxi 
soil for them is a mixture of turfy loam, decayed manure, 
a little good leaf-mould, and some sharp silver sand, ali 
well mixed together before using. 

1598.— Keeping: Mountain Ash berries {Hat* ). 
—The best way to keep the berries of the M mntoin Ash 
fresh is to store them in theop«n ground m thin layers 
and cover with sand v soil. They should be turned once 
or twice during the winter, and in .March or April sift the 
seeds from the soil before sowing. 

1597. — Plumbago capensls not flowering 

( Lextrim ).—This is a beautiful plant, but 1 have never 
experienced such a case, for I have alwavs found it flower 
very freely, and can suggest nothing but th it the plant has 
too much root room, ana that it is growing too fast. Can 
you not put a limit to the root room ?—J. J. 

, J r '^-- Carnatlon leaV0 8 covered with eggs 

( "• M. Down) —I cun not say what these tggs are that are 
inresting jour Carnations ; but you sboulu go over the 
plants and clip all similar pieces off carefully keeping them 
together, and burn them afterwards. This is the omy wav 
to get rid of such nuisances.—J. J. 

l.m-Summer pruning fruit-trees (Rother- 
firlt). -The secondary growths which the fruit-trees have 
made should be pinched back at once to within two or 
three leaves of their base. This will admit the sun and 
air to the main shoots, so that they may beoome hard and 
well ripened, an all important matter in successful fruit 


1600 . -Greenhouse ventilation (-/. G .).-As 
rule, the side ventilators of any house, particularly 
tender-leaved plants are grown, are bettor placed uot 
the staging, because in that case tbe cold external 
passes over the hot-water pipes, and becomes sligh 
warmed before reaching the plant*, a matter of gr< 
value in the winter season. 

1601. —Oncidium crispum (tl. R. E.).—i ha 
never heard before of this npecies thriving in the Ei 
India house, but if it does do so, let it remain, and rest t 
plant in the warm end of the(>dontoglos 9 um house, wh< 
of oourse, it must be kept much drier, but never allow 
to get dry. I am glad you And some help from the Orel 
notes in Gardbnixo, but you must bear in mind I am n 
infallible.—M. B. 

1602 . —Gooseberry-cuttings (Rot her field).— T 
best time of the year to take Gooseberry-cuttings is duri 
October and November, as soon as the leaves have fall 
off the bushes. Well-ripened shoots of medium sr reng 
and about a foot in length may be selected, and the eyes 
the bottom of the shoot should all be removed, say 
half the length of it. They can then be planted in ro 
firmly', in a border of rather sandy soil. 

, I 00 ?-—Unfruitful standard Cherry - tr< 
(Aorwv^-Probab'y the Cherry-tree in question is o: 
worthless kind. If so, any trouble spent on its renovati 
would be wasted; it would be better to destroy it ai 
R variety. If, however, you can ascertain th 

t . h , en tr y the effect of root-prunir 
* eet Wlde ar °und it, several feet from t 
etem of the tree, and to a depth of about 3 feet. Cut i 
and fill up the trench again wi 
fc , U S y lavin ? al1 over the soil near the tr 
dec *y ed manure. This will indu 
f ° r “ atl ° n ,°f fibrous roots, and may bring about 
■tate of fruitfulness, if the kind is of any value. I 
have booome very thick, thin thei 
a little when the leaves have fallen off. 
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1604. —Unhealthy Abutllon-leaves {Constant 
Reader ).—The Abutilon-leavessent were much blistered— 
no doubt by tbe intense heat of the sun a time ago—and 
they were also covered with red spider. Syringe them 
well twice or thrice daily with clean water, and, if very 
hot weather should again occur, shade them a little from 
the sun's rays A little weak, clear cow manure-water 
occasionally will help them to make fresh, clean growth. 

1605. —A Zonal Pelargonium (Cam .).—A Zonal 
Pelargonium, generally speaking, is one of a large section 
of the Pelargonium family, having its origin in what was 
commonly known formerly as the Scarlet “Geranium," 
the characteristics of which being that they were plants 
well adapted for beddiDg out, and produced abundant 
trusses of scarlet flowers. The characteristics of the 
modern type of the plant in question being tbe acquisition 
of a much wider range of colour in the flowers, and a more 
or less distinct zone or band of colour in each leaf. 

1603.— Unhealthy Rose-leaf (Inquirer). — The 
Rose-leaf sent was badly mildewed. It is sometime* 
caused by excessive root moisture, especially if tbe drain 
age of the soil is bad, and also by exoessive drought, or 
rather periods of drought alternating with wet times. The 
best remedy will be to keep the roots moderately moist, 
and syringe the plant with a solution or sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, in tbe proportion of a large wineglassful to 4 gallons 
of water. This is probably the best remedy as yet known 
for the destruction of mildew. 


1007.—Quince tree not flowering (5^no).—Root 
pruning is probably the best thing to be done to render the 
Quince fruitful. At the end of September dig a trench 
around it, about 2 feet or 3 feet deep, and 5 feet or 6 feet 
distant from the stem of the tree, outting off all roots that 
are found. When this is done, fill up the trench with 
fresh turfy soil. This will induce the formation of fibrous 
roots, and most probably the tree will afterwards bear 
good crops of fruit. All the pruning required by the 
Quince is to thin out some of the weakest of the shouts to 
prevent overcrowding and to admit light and air. 

1603.— Propagating Ires In es (A. D.). —Iresines 
will strike freely in the month of September. A good plan 
is to fill a number of 4-inoh pots with a mixture of sand, 
loam, and leaf-soil. In these about a dozen cuttings can 
be dibbled, and, if kept moderately moist, close, and 
shaded in a warm frame, they will soon root; then gradu¬ 
ally inure to the air. They should not be potted off singly, 
hut be kept in the store-pots throughout the winter, in a 
light and comforrably warm house. In the earlv sprin/ 
they will produce an abundance of cuttings, which will 
strike freely in a warm vinerj\ 


1009. — Transplanting old Gooseberry- 
bushes (Xo;u ’.").—Old Gooseherrj-hushes can be trans¬ 
planted sue 'essfully, and the best time to do it is in the 
month of October; but, in a general sense, it is niuih 
better to plant thrifty young trees of good kind* in the 
same month-much more satisfactory result* would he 
likely to f >llow. Tne principal thing to attend to in the 
simple pruning required by the Gooseberry i* to keep the 
main branches moderately thin, removing all cross shoots, 
and only topping the remaining ones slightly ; the best 
fruit* are always borne on those left nearly full length. 

1610.— Lobelias for Stock (Mulberry ).-The best 
p an will he to cut off at once all the flowers on the Lobelia* 
you wish to keep through the winter. As soon as fresh 
growth commences lift them carefully from the beds, and 
pet them in some good soil, composed of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, and put them in a cold frame, where they can 
remain until danger of frost occurs: then remove thtm 
to a light and airy position in the greenhouse. They will 
grow slowly throughout the winter, and in the spring will 
produce a quantity of cuttings, which then strike root 
very easily. 


/o 18 }> 1 V,T and Calceolarias dying 

(/{ Is C .)—fins is bv no mean* uncommon with these 
pjancs. Pansies, especially some of the ddieate kinds, will 
give way under the influence of a day's hot sunshine after 
a dull, wet period. We have found th* b„*st remedy is to 
shade and keep the plants waterel when the weather 
continues dry. With Calceolarias it is generally want o^ 
vigour. Bate-planted ones often die. Earlv in April is 
the best time to put these out. They should he strong 
plants that have not been long in pots, and if planted in 
well-worked soil with plenty of good manure 1 foot or more 
below the plants there will be few, if any, losses. 

1612.—Stanhopea grand!flora (ll. R. F..)- This 
is the name of the flower sent. It is a charming bloom 
and, as vou say, the perfume is delicious in the plant- 
house. 1 am very glad to have you as another convert to 
the culture of these plants. It is quite true the flowers do 
not last a very long time, and many of the kinds are said 
to yield an odour too strong to bear, but this is only in a 
badly ventilated house. Do not disturb your plant by 
attempting rehisketing, for I have experienced the fact 
that these plants do not flower freely until they get com- 
pletelj' root-bound. A little fresh mould may lie given on 
the surface every spring.—M. B. 

: 0 — p r° p&gatln g Eeheverias (T. Marshal).— 
The offsets from these succulent plants strike root best in 
the spring of th» year, and after they are token off they 
should he allowed to lie on the potting beiloh a few days 
so that their succulent, fleshy steins have time to dry up 
“Vj e J then they should be put singly into small pots, 
nUed with half sand and loam, in a slightly moist condition. 
They should be placed in a house with a temperature of 
about .»a degs. to 60 degs.; but they should not be kept 
oloBe, or they wi.l probably rot off. As soon as the little 
pots are full of roots they can be potted on into others of 
larger size. A compost of loam and sand suitB them well 
at all stages of their existence. 


tn i > o —71 onauuu.ru Appj 

y- a.).—It is getting very late now for summer pr 
Ing, because the wood is, or ought to be fast ripeni 
Tins description of pruning is best performed with 
thumb and finger when the shoots are soft. Stand 
Apples, however, do not require much of it at anyth 
The side shoots on the main branches, if becoming ov 
crowded, should be pinched book to 3 inches or 4 inc 
from the base early in the growing season, and the ter 
nal ones had better be allowed to grow at will, unless so 
of them are taking an undue lead, and are destroying 
shape and balance of the tree. If any of the termi 
shoots require cutting back, do it at the winter pruni 
not now. 


1615.—Propagating Altern&ntheras (A. B .).— 
Probably the best way to get up a stock of these plants is 
to take cuttings in September and put them in light sandy 
soil in 4-inch pots, or small pans, well drained. They wiil 
quickly root in a warm, close frame, and they can be kept 
through the winter in the store pots and pans, in a light 
and warm house, and abundance of cuttings will generally 
be obtainable in the spring, and, as in this case heat is at 
command, no trouble should be experienced in striking 
them. Some growers pot up the old plants from the beds 
in the autumn, and keep them over the winter in asimilar 
manner, taking cuttings in the spring, and this latter plan 
often answers well. 

1810.- Hastening the ripening of Moscat 
Grapes (Buchan Boy).— The only way to hasten the 
ripening of Muscat Grapes is by the maintenance of a high 
temperature in the vinery, and to give also free ventilation 
whenever possible. The bunches should also be exposed 
as much as possible to the lighi. Mu-eats so treated put 
on the fine amber tint which i.* the hall mark of good cul¬ 
ture. With regard to putting on a good blomn on tbs 
berries nature will do that for you, if the health of the 
Vines is first-rate, and their culture has been equally so. 
There is a way of putting an artificial bloom on Grapes; 
but the practice is a useless one, and, in the case olgfmii 
shown for prizes, an unfair one, too. 

1617.— Culture of Hydrangeas (Subscriber).— 
Hydrangeas should be cut down immediately they have 
done flowering. As soon as they have thrown up some 
fresh growth repot into a size larger pot in strong holding 
loam and a little manure. Press this soil down very firmly 
around the roots, and set them in the open air; abundance 
of water will lie required during the period of growth. 
When there is danger of frost in the late autumn remove 
them to a greenhouse or pit, where it can be excluded. 
During the dull winter months very little water indeed is 
required by them at the roots. As soon as active growth 
commences in spring place them in a light, airy, and cum- 
fortobly-warm house, and give abundance of moisture at 
the root, and frequent soikings of liquid-manure, and fine 
heads of tl >wer should result. 

1613. —Primula3 and Cinerarias (Amxteur, 
Mottram) —Primulas should be sjwm early in March in 
shallow pans, well dra’ned, and flllediwith fine sifted loam, 
to which is added some le if-mould and sani; pr< k i the 
soil smooth, and slightly water the surface to close up any 
notes wherein the seed might get too deep Allow u day 
for the soil to dry, then sjw ihe seeds, non too thickly, 
covering very' slightly, and again press 1 ng the surface 
sni loth. Place a piece of thin white paper over the top to 
prevent the soil drying, so that no water need b» given 
until the plants are up; stand the pans in a house or 
frame, with a temperature of 50 degs. As soon as the 
seeds vegetate remove the paper, and place the pan near 
the glass, so that the seedlings do not get drawn. C.ne- 
rarios require similar treatment, excepting lint the soil 
need not In covered over with paper, and the seeds can be 
covered a little deeper with mould than Primulas. 

1619.— Grub3 on Gjoseberry bashes (C. J. S ). 
—Your Gooseberry-busnes are evidently attacked by the 
grubs of the Gooseberry Saw-fly (Xematus ribesi). They 
may be killed in various wavs, by soaking them off the* 
bashes and treading on them, and killing ihem with the 
back of a spade, dusting the leaves with quicklime when 
the foliage is wet, syringing with 10 lb. of soft-soap aid 
the extract of 5 lb. of Q n**ia, or the j i ce from ha t-i- 
pound of Tjbn jo, mixej with 100 gallon* of water When 
full gro vn the grub* fall to the ground, and bur sing 
themselves about 2 inches from the surface, become enrysa- 
lides, each within a little dark, papery cocoon. During 
the winter the soil underneath the bushes should b* 
removed to tbe depth of rather more than 2 inches ; it 
should then he burnt or buried deeplv (not less than 
9 inchest, or it may b* thrown into a poultry yard, where 
the poulrrv will soon pic t out th-j eoioon* ; if this evsnem 
of remov.ng the earth was carried out properly by everyone 
whose garden wa* infested by this inseat, it uiigut be regu¬ 
larly stamped out. —G S S. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IF* should be glad if realert wruld remember th%* wt 
io not answer queries by poet, and that wi cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondent, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of tender. 

A. B B .—'The Grapes are evidently “ shanking" badly. 
How long have the Vines been planted, and in what con¬ 
dition is the border,<fcc.? Please give particulars.- X.B.— 

The Roses are affected with the Orange-fungus, for which 
there is no reliable remedy. Pick off and burn up all 

affected foliage.- Mrx. Mann .—By all mean* please send 

the photograph of the garden.-Bog.—The best plan will 

be to purchase the seed of the Everlastings.- Wexford. 

—Give a top-dressing of good loamy soil over the roots of 

the tree.- J. A.—Transplant the Pansies now.- X ar- 

b>rtti. —The Peach-leaves sent were literally swarming with 
red-spider and thrips, an i evidently the tree or trees are 
dried up at the roots, being indoors. Tnis should be seen 

to at once, or all the crop will fail.- Qeorqe Stand in j. — 

Wright’s “ Mushrooms for the Million,” 171. Fleet-street, 

London, E.C.- R. W. G.—We think, as suggested that 

the Fig* are suffering from the overshaling of the Vines. 

- Excelswr.— Please repeat the query about Violets in 

clearer form. We do not now understand it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editok of Gardbhir* Ibuos- 
tratcd, 57, Souihampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—//. Adams.— It appears to be 
ArtemesiaAbsinthium. — G. Wicks.— Gleicheniapubescens. 

- II. Williams. —I, Yes, Miltonia Moreliana ; 2, Odonto- 

glossum hvstrix.- Thomas Brans.—1, Davallia oanari- 

ense ; 2, Phlebodium sporodocarpum.- G. Dilrien.—\, 

The Devil’s-bit Soabiou* (Scabiosa suocisa); 2, Buck Bean 

(Menyanthes trifoliata).- Morecombe .—They are all 

crested forms of Lastrea Filix-mas, but none of them are 
worth naming.- F. A. Elliott .—Shrubby M*llow (Hibis¬ 
cus syriacus).-A. M.— Agapanlhus umbellatU 9 .-A. 

Bailey .—The small specimens sent were so much crushed 
as to be unreoognisable. Good sueoimens should be sent 
for naming, and they should be well packed and numbered. 
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- J. if.—The Phlox sent was quite spoilt by beinj? 

packed in cotton wool, and we cannot name it.- J. C.G. — 

Common Yellow Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris).- 

A. F. Keene.— We cannot undertake to name Carnations. 

- Henry Rich.— Name the seedlings what, you like. 

Others had all fallen to pieces.- Miss C. Webb.— Par- 

thenium H.vstophorus. - F. .A. C.— Eccremocarpus 

scaber.- U. J.— 1, .Tusticia carnea ; 2, Flame-flower 

(Tropwolura speaiosum); 3, Thujopsisdolabrata ; 4, Cryp- 
tomeria elfgans ; 5, A Catalpa apparently, send fresher 

specimen.- Mrs. Gray. —Send better specimen.- Dur- 

hamitc.—l, Alonsoa incisifolia; 2, Helianthemum species 

probably.- F. Cobb.— Dittany of AmorgOB (Origanum 

Tourneforti).-./. C. B .—'Teazel (Dipsacus sj lvestns)- 

J. A.— Teuohcrium species.- J. M. II.— 1, Adiantum 

species, s-nd fertile frond ; 2, Pteris serrulata ; 3, Nephro- 
diurn exaltatum; 4, Pteris cretica ; 5, Campanula 

pumila alba; 0, Justicia carnea.- J. E. M.— The Can¬ 

terbury Pells sent were so dried up and bruised by reason 

of bad packing that we cannot name them.- W. B.— 

Send fresher specimens.- J. IF.—1, Eryngium amethy- 

s'inum ; 2, Delphinium var. ; 3, Coronilla glauca; 4, 
Lonicera aureo-reticulata ; 5, Tradescantia zebrina ; 6, 
Tradescantia discolor ; 7, Adiantum Sanctro Catharine ; 8. 

A Statice. probably S. latifolia.- A. M.— Blue African 

Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus).-.1/.—Common Yellow 

Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris). 

Naming; fruit — Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specitnens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
(greatly assist in its detmnination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the aJ>ooe directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxixo Illustrated, 37, 
SmUhampton-strcet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit. — Derby. — Strawberry, probably 
“ Waterloo,” but the fruits were many of them smashed 

up to a pulp owing to loose packing.- M. Li., OtUrf/t 

St. Mary —We cannot name the Plum without seeing 
fruit.- Mcddlicutt. —Pear Doyenne d’Ete ; Apple: Can¬ 

not name from such peojr specimens 

Names of vegetables. - IF. W. Pearce.—We can¬ 
not undertake to name Potatoes. Send to someone who 
grows a good collection of them, and has the opportunity 
of comparison. 


Catalogues received. — Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Litiums, Ac. Messrs. Little & Ballantyne, Royal Seed and 

Nursery Establishment, Carlisle. - Flower Roots. 

Spring flowering Plants, Strawberries, Ac. Messrs. James 

Backhouse & Son, York.- Flowers and Strawberries. 

Messrs. Vilraorin-Andrieux & Co., 4, Ouai de la Megisserie, 
Paris.- Hyacinths and other Bullions Roots, Straw¬ 

berries, Ac. Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 

Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.-- Dutch 

and Cape Bulbs. Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, 

near Haarlem, Holland.- Bulb Catalogue. Messrs. 

Fletcher. Douglas, and Johnson, New-square, Chesterfield. 
- Bulbs, Ac. Messrs. E. P. Dixon & Sons, The York¬ 
shire Seed Establishment, Hull. - Bulbs and other 

Flowering Roots, Ac. Messrs. Dobie & Mason. 22. Oak- 

Btreet, Manchester.- American and other Tree anil 

Shrub Seeds, Ac. Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15, John- 
street, New York, U.S.A. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

1620.— Fowls for show.— I have a brood of white¬ 
faced Black Spanish thicks and wish to exhibit them. 1, 
The male bird has a red spot above the white on his face, 
will it bs against him l If so, what will be the best way to 
get rid of it ? 2, What is the best food to give them before 
the show to get them in condition ? 3, Are they better 
confined or to have their liberty ? They have a green field 
to walk in. —A Novick. 

1021.— Unsatisfactory poultry.— Can you give 
me any idea in what particular I am treating my poultry 
wrongly ? I have twelve hens, all but two were hatched 
in March and April, 1891. Some are Dorking-Brahma, 
some Leghorn-Brahma, some nothing particular. They 
begin laying the last week in January, and by June 5th I 
had had 416 eggs, then they suddenly'stopped. Since that 
I never had more than three eggs per dav. In May 
there were five dockers, in June seven—only three of 
them were set—and now only one. They have a good 
brick house, with a trellis door as well as a solid one 
—the latter 1 leave partly open at night now—the 
run of a fair-sized paddock, with a small pond at one 
end, with a stream running through it, and several trees 
about. Up to the beginning of this month they had a 
warm me&l before 8 a.m.—the house settops and some 
Potatoes well boiled and mixed stiff with meal and bran in 
usual quantities. About 6 p.m. a feed of Corn, Spratt’s 
Poultry Mixture usually, and I also often give them during 
the forenoon fresh Lettuce chopped up. I saw in one 
of the papers it was a good thing to discontinue the 
hot meal from now till moulting began, so I have tried 
giving it only every third day. I have also given Epsom 
salts and black pepper, but nothing answers. The hens 
look well, and are always busy scratching about.—Eioo am 

REPLIES. 

1470.— Egg-producing poultry.— If non-sitters 
and good layers are required a Black Hamburgh cockerel 
or Minorca should be used with the hens. If the Hamburgh 
is used not more than five hens should be allowed to run 
with him.—N. B. 

- Some good authorities on poultry-keep¬ 
ing are against the plans you propose. They 
contend that however good pullets of the first- 
cross may be as layers, their offspring, no matter 
how they are bred, are sure to fall off. I cannot 
go quite so far as this, for to admit the assertion 
to be true is equivalent to saying that the use of 
a pure-bred sire is entirely Tbst if he tie Tbiirned 
Digitized by OOOQRT 


down among mongrels. We all know the latter 
to be wrong, since the introduction of a pure¬ 
bred cock in a farmyard, where the fowls are of 
all colours and sizes, thus showing at a glance 
that they have been neglected, is always 
attended with good results. What I believe to 
be really meant is that when pullets of the first 
cross are bred from their offspring, lack that 
uniformity as regards colour which is so per¬ 
ceptible when two birds of different breeds are 
mated together. As a rule, the pullets thus bred 
arc very like one another in appearance, but 
when bred from the pullets in the next genera¬ 
tion resemble each other but little. In your 
case I should be guided by my tastes as regards 
the colour of the eggs. If I preferred shells of 
a brown tint, I should cross with an Orpington, 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Langshan, or 
Brahma cock, but the strain must oe a good 
laying one. If white-shelled eggs are desired, a 
Leghorn or Andalusian would give the best 
results. Strain, you must bear in mind, is of 
more importance than breed.— Doulting. 

1391. — Winter laying poultry for 
North of England —Laying is more a 
question of strain than of breed. Brahmas 
should be good winter layers, but if they belong 
to a bad laying strain they cannot be expected 
to do much. The same applies to Plymouth 
Rocks ; the latter, however, should prove the 
better of the two, since they have not been so 
long in the hands of exhibitors. Brown 
Leghorns are non-sitters, and should therefore 
be the best layers of all ; still, it remains a 
question of strain. If “ Smeaton Mann” can 
secure some pullets of this breed well bred for 
laying (and there are such to be got), he can 
look forward to a plentiful supply of eggs next 
winter and spring ; but the eggs will be white 
not tinted. Orpingtons, Wyandottes, and 
Langshans, as well as Plymouth Rocks, lay 
tinted eggs. Management goes a long way in 
the production of eggs, but with suitable birds 
of the right age to begin with, followed by good 
feeding and comfortable runs, the most exacting 
owner should be satisfied. I am convinced from 
experience that more eggs will be forthcoming 
from hens kept in confined runs than from birds 
at liberty.— Doulting. 

1278. — Description of Rabbits.— 
Undoubtedly “Tulip’s” Rabbits are Polish, 
as they answer to that breed in every point 
except size, which may be the result of high 
feeding. They have bred white for genera¬ 
tions, which is a sign of purity. The fur is soft 
and whiter than that of any other white Rabbit. 
In the breeding of Silver Greys and English an 
occasional white one will appear, but these cannot 
be made to breed true. With the exception of 
Dutch, Poli h ire the smallest type of fancy 
Rabbit we have, and make the best foster 
mothers. If “ Tulip ” would enter his Rabbits 
at some show he would soon learn what they 
are. —Tom A. 


-DUCHSIAS ! FUCHSIAS !! FUCHSIAS ! ! !— 

1 U of the Kranrtest ever sent out in one Collection, only 
2* fill.—JOHN HARRISON. Florist, Beloer, Derbyshire. 


TF you want beautiful prize Giant Pansies, sow 

A- at once seed from my magnificent blotched and rich varied 
Btrain, 7d., Is., and 2a. 6d. pkt., free.—W. WELCH, Rush 
Green Nursery. Romford. K«sex. 


H ENRY & CO.—Lovely Fuchsias.—Beauty 

of F.xeter, Mr. Rundell, Eynaford Gem. Beauty of Trow- 
biidge, 3d. each. B. of West Kern., Wave of Life. Dorothy, 
and G. Fry, Rose of Castile Improved, 2d. each. Aliove Bets, 
la. 6d. Cyclamen, red and white, blooming bulbs, 4, Is. 3d., 
all free -Near Amersham. Bucks. 

1 QQOCHRYSANTHEMUM novelties.— 

LkjUAI Unsurpassed, W. A. Manda, golden-yellow Ostrich 
Plume, Is. 3d. H. Ballantine, terra-cotta Ostrich Plume, Is. 
or 2s. pair. Lily MeasureB (a yellow Avalanche), 9d.; Dela¬ 
ware. 9d.: Mrs. F. Clinton, 4d.; or 3s. 6d. the set. All free. 
HENRY & CO . near Amersham, Bucks. 


OTRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — “ British 

^ Queen," best .Strawberry for private gardens, 2s. 6d. per 
100, free; President, a grand variety and heavy cropper, game 
price.—THOMAS WAITE. Heamoor, Penzance. 


"pRIMULA OBCON1CA, strong six-month-old 

J- plants, excellent for wreaths, always in flower, 2a. 3d. 
doz., free.—JAS. OSWICK, Baraham, Beccles. 


AURICULAS.—Stage and alpine standard 

H varieties, warranted true to name: also strong, choice 
seedlings at moderate prices. Prize-winner and Urged grower 
in Scotland.—I. MENZILS. Bankhead, Duns. Berwickshire. 

T ILIUM HARRISI, grand bulbs. 18s., 25e., 

-LI and 35s. 103. Pancratium, Spider Lily, 30b. to 40s. 100. 
Gloriona, superb Lily, 33a. to 40s. 100 Orchids. 30s. to 60s. 100. 
Tree Ferns, Is. per foot. Freesia ref. alba. 30s 1,000; 4». 100. 
Lily of the Valley, best Berlin, 30s. 1.000 : 4s. ICO. Trade List 
free. Half cash with order.—JAMES, Florist, New Malder, 
Surrey._ 


PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS, 12, Is. 3d., 

■L free. Have raised finest double grown from our seed.— 
TURNER, Thutto-heatb, St. Helens. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE. 

TV/TY LEASE SHORTLY EXPIRES.—I have 

1*1 a Bplendid assortment of Chrysanthemums for Bale, all 
tine, large, bushy plants, ready to go into flowering-pots, such 
as Peter the Great, Fair Maid, Ethel, Elaine, and others, all 
named, and sent assorted. 3s. 6d. do*., carriage paid ; worth 
double. 12 fine Double Hollyhock plants, large and Ptrong, 
1«. 3d., free. 40 Asters, finest mixed varieties, soon flower, 
9d , free; 100, Is. 6d., free. Double Wallflowers, equal to 
Hyacinths when in bloom, 30 strong plants, Is , free. 12 Mar¬ 
guerites, white or yellow, nice plants, iKL, free.—O. LETT8, 
The Chase . Kisli ngh ury, N orthampt on. _ 

PANSY CUTTINGS. 

I have gained 3 gold and silver medals thiB season for my 
famous Collection 1892. 12 pairs. 1892 var., 7s. 6d. ; 1891, 12 
pairs, 3a.: geoeral Collection, 12 pairs, 2s. 6d., post free. Send 
me List of varieties in Btock. Send for my Autumn List. 

A. BAILEY, Jun., Pansy Grower. Sunderland. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, OREENHOU8E, 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables mav 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, ana 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKE MAN A CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


THE NEW INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland’s Insecticide 

Acknowledged to be th. SAFEST and MOST EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide yet produced, and 

THE ONLY INSECTICIDE INSTANTANEOUS IN ITS ACTION. 

Destroys Brown and White Scale. Mealy Bug, Thrips, Red 
Spider. Green and Black Fly, Ao, Ac , without injury to tbe 
most delicate foliage. No washing or syringing with water 
required. Also 

SUTHERLAND’S MILDEW DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous and effective in tbe removal of Mildew from 
plants of all descriptions, Roses, Hops, Ae. Prevents Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold in bottles at 10<L, la.. Is. 3d., and la. 6d. 
Per Gallos, 10s. 

Wholesale prices on application to 

JOHN SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA NURSERY, LENZIE. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 116140 


The Perfection 
Slow Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 
2 ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diarn., £2 9s. 6d., 

_carriage paid. Sauie 

T ~ Boiler, fitted with 
-. j 18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
r and Expansion Box, 
* patent Joints, and 
Smoke Pijie, £3 18s. 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue post free. 

D. HORROCKS, Tyldesley, MANCHESTER. 

"KT ETTING for Tennis Bordering, 100 yards 

1* long, 3 yards wide, 10s.; 100 yards long, 4 yards 
wide, 13s. I do not require payment till you have received 
and appioved of the netting. Good colour and specially 
prepared. Carriage paid.—HY. JOHN GASSON, Rye, 



PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

I ting, oiled and dressed^ wifi not rot If outjn alljrea there. 


100 yards by 1 yard, 3e.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s.; 100 yards by 
3 yards, 9s.; or so on to any width. Car. paid on all orders over 
5s. I do not r squire payment till you have reoeived and approved 
of l.h« NdM.Iik frran — HV .1 OARROV. N»f Work*. R»* 


GLARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
O Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—WATSON A SCULL. 90, 
T,o«»*»*’ T<nndr»n. K.O 


P R GREENHOUSES, Frames, Sash-bar 

Plates, Ac., have Cash Estimate from me. Unglazed 
lights, 6 by 4, 4s. ; 4 by 3, 3s. each. Carriage paid on £3 orders. 
—MILLER. Regent’s-square, Hartlepool._ 


m —SURREY HILLS—£1.—FREEHOLD 

LAND, 18 miles from London, 20 feet by 150, for £10, 


13 ? 


kyable by deposit of £l and 18 half-yearly instalments of 


Plans.— Mr. BROUGHTON. Satsfleld, Westerham. 


TTEAD GARDENERS. — JOHN LAING & 

LL SONS can at present recommend with every confidence 
several energetic and practical MEN of tested ability and 
first-rate character. Lndies and Gentlemen in want of GAR¬ 
DENERS and BAILIFFS, and HEAD GARDENERS for 
first-rate Establishments or Single-handed Situations, can lie 
suited and have full Darticulars by applying at 8tans(ead 
Park and Rutland Park Nurseries. Forest-hill. London. S E. 


TTEAD GARDENER AND STEWARD— 

-LL APPOINTMENT aa above REQUIRED by man cf good 
experience. Thoroughly understands the routine of large 
garden, tbe erection of glass-houses with heating apparatus. 
AlBoland and stock, and thegcneral management of an estate. 
Good at accounts. Married. Aged 41. Excellent testimonials. 
—Address. C. WORSLEY, Ayst SU Lawrence,Welwyn, Herb . 

p^\RDl£NER, Head Working, where one or 
VJ two ar e kep% or single-handed ; life experience under 
glass,fruit-trees,flower and kitchen garden : married; middle 
age; 16 years’ good character.—Address F. M., Ecton-ro&d, 
Addlestone. 


PICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce 

Xu that they are oontinually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars Ac.— 8k John ■ Nur¬ 
series Worcester. ngirnl fram 
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SPHINCTER GRIP 

CARDEN HOSE 


PEARCE &HEATLEY 


IF YOU WISH to effectually destroy GREEN-FLY, 
BLACK-FLY, and THRIPS, fumigate with 

CAMPBELLS FUMICATINC INSECTICIDE. 

SJ-£2S*5: 


A SAFE, 

RELIABLE 
ARTICLE, 
undone on which 
you can thor¬ 
oughly depend. i 
Tobacco-paper 
ie uncertain in 
quality, often 
disappointing 
and unpleasant 
to use, whereas 

For houses f _ 

with a -{ 1,000 oubio ft., No. 3 Roll, 
oanaeity 12,000 ,, „ No. 4 ,, 

LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE.—The 


TGE-HOTISE. 

Cash Prices, Carriage paid. 

. 20 by 9. £9 5 0 

i) 30 by 12. 16 16 0 

V 40 by 15. 26 0 0 

jm 60 by 12. 30 15 0 

* lOOby 15. 58 0 0 

SEE CATALOGUE. 

\ CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

I Noe. feet £ s. d. 

\ 28 .. 4by 4 .. 1 2 6 

30 .. 4 „ 6 .. 1 18 6 

31 .. 6 „ 8 .. 2 8 0 

32 .. 6 „ 12 .. 3 10 0 

“EXCELSIOR” PROPACATOR. 

PI.. 'On the latest improved principle for 

Hr 4yraising seeds and cuttings. 

I'] ^ om P^ c * c with Frame, Tank, 
^ |3 and Lamp, from 24s. 

Garden Pavilions, Handlighte, Propagating Glassee. kc 
GARDEN LIGHTS—6ft7hy 4ft. G^en Llghta. 4?M. 
AMATEURS’ GREENHOU8ES from £3. 

Now Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

tS- BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Specification! 


Galvanised Garden 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
I GLAZING 


high, including two end pieces. T 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to walls 

for rrAPnpra Ars* mnHn in ci*. i_ 01 . 


for creepers, &c., made in panels, 6 ft. by 3 ft., Os. ea.; 6 ft. 
by4ft., 3 s. ea. ;^ft. by 6 ft,, 4s. ea.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 5a. ea. 

“—, Diamond Wire 
rncins, npwer SMseu,, f lower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 

Lm, : 

paid.— 25, 46, k 47, H igh-s* New Oxford-st., London, W.'cT' 
May be had tnrough all Seedsmen and Chemists. 

5 per 

Gall., jo Galls. 2/3 per Gall., 40 Galls. 
2 /- per Gall. Carriage paid on 5 Galls, 
and upwards. 


HEATINC APPARATUS 


by 4ft., 3 s. ea.; 6 ft. by 5ft., 4s. ea.; 6 ,w 
_ Pnce Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting, 
Trellis, Flpwer Baskets, Flower Stands, Wa 


6 ft. by 5ft., 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

•ON, OR ^ 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Orders of SO*. and upwards tent carriage 

7h.H* Vno Hv/awI T _*ir n V 


» Kills all Weeds on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, &c., &c. Brightens 
the Gravel. One application will keep 
the Walks Clear of Weeds for a 

Prepared Solely by 

The Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., 

_LIVERPOOL. 




Full Particulars and Local Agent’s Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO. 


° of sites always in stock 

iv 1 ? b fi 8 ’il K by , 2 ’ 3 £ y J 2 ’ 14 by 10 * 16 b y * 2 > *6 by 12 , 20 by 12 , 
20 bv 15 14 by 14 17 by 13, 20 by 18 * 34 by 18 « 22 ^ 16 * 34 by 16, 
Glass cut to any site at a slight advance on the above vrices. 
Giass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of gloss and packing is guaranteed 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 


ROTHERHAM. 


2ft. long x 
4ft. „ x 

4ft. „ x 

4ft. „ x | 

5ft. „ x 

5ft. „ x 

6ft. „ x 

6ft. „ x 

7ft. „ x 

7ft. „ x 

Bamboo Tors, 


-In. 2/-100 

-In. 5/- ,, 
-in. 6/6 „ 
•in. 15/- „ 
in. 20 / H 

: n * w - 

•In. 22 /- ,, 
in. 17/- ,, 
•in. 25/- 
,6 to 7ft., 10/6 


Tree Supports in 
Garden and Green 
house are un- 
quallod. 

they are Strong, Dura¬ 
ble, and Cheap. 

SEND FOR PRICELIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 


REYNOLDS & CO 


Galvanised Wire Netting. 

■ 60s. value free to any 
direct railway goods 
station. 

NET PRICES. 

Terms: Ready Money. 

de*h. I J.in. I l.in. I lg-ln. I 2 -in. I S-in. 

2-ft. 18e. 8 d. fie. 4d. 6 s. 4d. 5s. 3s. 6 d 

3-fL | 28s. | 14s. | 9s.6d. | 7s. 6 d. | & 3d! 
Per 50 yard Roll. 

Illustrated Price List post free, 
ry description of Plain and Ornamental Wirework for the 
Garden and House made to order. 


BAMBOO PuntingPoles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
CAM BOOB for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAMBOOS for Furni¬ 
ture Making 
BAMBD08 for Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches 

Price List Freo. 

Terms: Cash with order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

My Popular 5s. 
Bundlo 150 Bam¬ 
boos, asstd. sizes 
from 2 ft. to 7ft. 


p uVF £££& readyfor , u * e ’ a11 flbre ' 10 b -P^ rsack; 5for47s. 6 d. 


SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8 s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6 d. SECOND QUALITY. 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6 d. 
tROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas. Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack: 5 for 12s. 6 d. 
EAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FLBROU 8 LOAM, 
each 2s. 6 d. per sack: 5 for IQs. PREPARED POITINQ 
COBIPOST, 4s. per sack: 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

RnApial hArma trt t.Vwa TVnrio Wn* l> —.T 1.4 


A. EVAN DAVIES, 

“ ,8t -WNlSN. rCb, *' d ’ 


57, Now Compton Street, London, W.C, 

(Near Cambridge Circus). 


the PERFECT 

WEED KILLER 


Practically Indestructible. Durability of Steel. 
Flexibility of India-rubber. Cannot Kink or 
Hurst, The Original and Only Genuine. 
Hundreds of Unsolicited Testimonials. 

AVOID COUNTERFEITS, AND 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

PURCHASE DIRECT. 

the sphincter grip armoured 

HOSE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E C. 
pLOWKK POT8.-Ti2~8.in., 20 6-in., 60 5-in., 

C.^ B “ 

Digitized by tiOOQle 


For Destroying Weeds on Walks, &c. 

Bearing our TRADE MARK is UNEQUALLED. 

10 Galls. 


PRICES—1 Gall., 2s.; 

Is. 4d. per Gall. 

H. & A. CHEMICAL CO, 97, MILTON ST., CLASCOW. 


May bo had through Chemists or Soedsmcn. 


RAFFIA for garden tying, beat quality, by 
■ Lb P- Po«t. carriage paid, 1 lb., 7d.; 2 lb., Is.; 3 lb., Is. 6d. 

7 1K —TAMFM GT.nrpriKn A*. 


Umps.- 8 . HARTLEY a. CO , Horticulturai’ Builders! 
dley-street, Windhill. Hhipley, Yorkshire. _ 

.AKDEN NETTING.—Buy direct from the 
makers. Try a sample piece of our beet quality water- 
>of tanned and oiled,4 yards by 50 yards, 8 *.; second quality. 
Trade supplied— 8 PAHHETT ft CO., Net Manufacturers, 
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Apple tree, an over¬ 
lap riuit .. ..374 

Apple t.-ees Espalier .. 375 
Auriculas, treatment of 383 
Barberries in fruit .. 379 
Beans, Broad, culture of 383 

Bees.383 

Begonia flowers drop¬ 
ping off.376 

Border, an autumn .. 381 
Bulbs for forcing, pot¬ 
ting .373 

Canterbury Bella not 
flowering .. ..382 

Carnations, ants eating 
into the calyx of .. 383 
Carnation k, border .. 380 
Carnations, Marguerite 381 
Cauliflowers, maggots in 383 
Cherries and Plums for a 
west wall ..374 

Clematis as a wailplant, 
the .. .7 .. 379 

Conservatory ..379 


in a green- 

.376 

Ououmbera turning yel¬ 
low .383 

Currant • trees, Blaok, 
treatment of old .. 374 
Dahlias, &c. t wintering 

Single.371 

Dendrobium Draoonis.. 383 
Fernery under glass .. 372 
Ferns, Maiden-hair, pot¬ 
ting .382 

Flowers, a bed of blue.. 381 

Flowers for winter use, 
everlasting .. .. 371 

Freesias, growing .. 376 
Fruit garden .. .. 372 

Fruit-trees In pots .. 373 

Fruit-trees, planting .. 374 
Garden work .. 372 

Gooseberry-bushes, treat¬ 
ment of .. ..374 

Greenhouse, an iron 
pump for .. .. 377 


377 


Greenhouse, heating a.. 
Greenhouse, heating a 

■mall . 

Greenhouse, heating a 
with an oil-stove 
Holly-trees, planting .. 
Holljes, fly on .. 
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EVERLASTING FLOWERS FOR WINTER 
USE. 

Now is a good time to harvest and prepare 
the flowers for winter decoration. Where 
numerous tall vases require filling for the winter 
months and suitable flowers are not over-plenti¬ 
ful—and it is these kinds of vases which are the 
most difficult to keep replenished with freshly 
cut flowers — various kinds of Everlasting 
Flowers and Grasses are useful, and make an 
agreeable ohange. Honesty ranks as one of the 
best; the shining silvery seed-pods when pre 
pared are very showy and last a long time in 
mod condition, ana it is also valuable in the 
herbaceous border in early summer, when the 
purple and white flowers are freely produced. 
There is only one thing that tells against the 
growing of Honesty in the herbaceous borders 
for use during the winter—its untidy appear¬ 
ance after the flowers have faded and when the 
seed-pods are forming. The remedy, then, is 
to grow a batch of plants in some part of the 
kitchen garden for winter use entirely. By 
good culture Honesty grows from 3 feet to 4 feet 
nigh. The plants should be pulled up about 
the middle of August when thoroughly dry and 
hung up in a cool, airy shed to dry gradually for 
ten day8, when the outer covering of the seed- 
pods can be easily taken off, leaving nothing 
but the shining silvery oentre. They should 
be again hung up in the same quarters until 
required for use. 

The Pearl Cudweed (Gnaphalium margari- 
taceum) is valuable for winter use, but not often 
employed for this purpose. The flower-heads 
are produced on stout stalks from 2 feet to 
3 feet long ; the fully expanded blossoms have 
their outer petals white, the centre pale-yellow; 
the unexpanded bulbs have a scaly appearance, 
silvery-white. The leaves are narrow and 
woolly ; these should be stripped off when the 
stems are gathered towards the end of August; 
hang them up in small bunches to dry gradually 
in a cool, airy shed. If laid in the sun they 
dry too fast, shrivelling the stems and discolour¬ 
ing the flower-headB. Beyond its value for 
winter decoration, this Gnaphalium is much 
appreciated as a summer-flowering herbaceous 
subject. Helichrysum is the most common 
species of Everlasting Flowers, and probably 
the most useful of all, as it can be had in such a 
variety of colours from the bracteatum type, 
from pure-white to scarlet-crimson, with innu¬ 
merable tints between. They ought to be cut 
in a variety of stages, from small Duds to fully 
expanded blossoms to obtain the widest range of 
variety. Helichrysums are very suitable for 
small as well as tall vases, and for bouquets and 
wreaths. The same treatment is required for 
these as for the preceding in the way of har¬ 
vesting the flowers. 

Rhodanthes are valuable not only when 
grown in pots, but for winter use in a cut state; 
oeing slim in appearance, they lend themselves 
to tasteful arrangement is small vases for draw, 
h^g-room decoration. Sown several seeds in 
8-ttiSh pots in March in a cold frame, and after-, 
wards planted out in rtflTtoil in a warm post- 
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tion, they grow freely and flower profuse w 
They can be had in separate colours of oarmine, 
rose, crimson, white, and yellow. The flowers 
ought to be fully expanded before cut, which 
should be done with as long stalks as possible. 
Winter Cherry (Phys&lis Alkekengi) is not ex¬ 
actly deserving of being classed among Ever¬ 
lasting Flowers, althoughit isa capital subject for 
winter decoration. The beauty of this plant con¬ 
sists in the bright-red Cherry-like fruits inside a 
large inflated calyx, which in time becomes skele¬ 
tonised, exposing more to view the Cherry 
within. Under good cultivation stems bearing 
many fruits can be cut from 1 foot to 2 feet long, 
but for keeping during the winter should become 
thoroughly matured before being cut. Acrocli- 
niums, rose and white, and the larger variety 
called grandiflorum of the roaeum type, make 
capital winter ornaments for vases; being single- 
flowered on long, slender stems, they can be 
lightly arranged in a mass or mixed with other 
things. Seed should be sown in March in a 
cold frame, the seedlings pricked out in light 
soil in a frame, and afterwards planted in rich 
compost in a thoroughly exposed situation. The 
flowers should be cut when young, as they pre¬ 
serve their colours better in that state. 

Aphelexis of the macrantha type, cultivated 
as greenhouse specimens are most useful in pro¬ 
ducing flowers for winter after they have served 
their purpose as exhibition plants during the 
summer. The flowers last a long time after 
beiog cut, and give pleasing shades of pink. 
Statice profusa, another pleasing subject, is 
appreciated by many in a cut state for winter use, 
as blue flowers, even of the everlasting type, are 
rare. The flowers ought to be cut before they 
commence to turn pale on the plant, as the 
colour is better preserved and the flowers fresher 
too, consequently in better condition to stand 
the winter months in a cut state. Bulrushes of 
both the narrow and broad-leaved type make 
capital winter ornaments for large halls where 
an imposing group is required. Mixed with 
Pampas Grass plumes, Bulrushes have a good 
effect. When fully in bloom they should be 
gathered, being cut with long stems, as they are 
so much more ornamental in that way than 
when only a few inches long. Many kinds of 
native Grasses can be employed to give a winter 
effect if cut and preserved at the right time— 
when fully expanded just before the seeds com¬ 
mence to fall from the heads. Humea elegans 
deserves to be more frequently cultivated than 
it is at present, probably owing to the difficulty 
of preventing tne attacks of disease to which 
it is liable during growth. When free from that 
the drooping flower-stems are appreciated.—E. 

1484.—Wintering Single Dahlias, &c. 

—When the plants are cut down by the 
frost the tubers should be dug up and dried. 
Store them in any shed or other place from 
which frost is excluded until February, when 
they may be planted close together in boxes 
containing any kind of loam or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Place them in a heated house, and they will 
soon start into growth. The shoots may be 
taken off when they are 2 inches or 3 inches in 
lwyth, and be struok as cuttings.over a hot-bed. 


HOUSB * WINDOW GARDENING. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR FURNISHING.-I. 
Those who have absolutely no garden, and no 
greenhouse, may yet, with a little attention, own 
a very bright and pretty “ hanging garden ” on 
the house-leads, and supply themselves with 
plenty of handsome furnishing plants without 
the constant outlay necessary to keep up a 
selection of pot-plants bought at the doors, which 
often droop and die within a week, having been 
grown in great heat and thoroughly chilled in 
an east wind, then placed in the ary air of a 
sitting-room with a fire (and perhaps gas) 
which soon kills them outright. Hardy 
plants such as Carnations, Wallflowers, with 
their rare fragrance, Canterbury Bells, Fox¬ 
gloves (Digitalis alba and m&culata) White and 
Spotted, Irises, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Tulips, Snowdrops, Scilla sibirica, and many 
other bulbs now can be put in for spring 
flowering, and it is only by “ taking Time by the 
forelock ” that success in growing these plants 
can be assured. Seedlings of Foxgloves, Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Pansies, Myosotis 
dissitiflora (Forget-me-not), Auriculas, Ane¬ 
mones, Ac., may now be procured from a reliable 
source, having been sown in June, and these are 
ready for potting or placing two or three in a 
group in a box, many of which can be painted 
with a sixpenny can of dark-green “ Aspinall,” 
and placed for a week or two (until they have 
quite recovered the shock of travelling) in a shady 
corner of the leads, the back-yard, or in a north 
balcony. When they begin to grow (being, of 
course, regularly supplied with water, but not 
rotted by over drenching), they will be best In a 
sheltered sunny corner of the same places, 
taking care that no shoot of water from the 
roof finds its way into their pots. Out-of-doors 
they must be, except during snow or severe 
frost, but the pots, if these are used, should be 
sunk in boxes of fine ashes, sifted from the house, 
both to protect them from frost in winter and 
to prevent too rapid evaporation during the heat 
of summer; but they may be lifted out of the 
boxes, the pots washed, a little good top-dressing 
supplied, and placed in the drawing-room, bal¬ 
cony, or verandah as soon as the flower-buds 
show colour, where they will be most decorative 
in effect, and last much longer than flowers 
bought in bloom. Such a store of plants be¬ 
comes most fascinating to the owner, as one 
after another the flower-buds are thrown up and 
the plants become available for the house, and 
they are scarcely any trouble to manage, needing 
nothing but a careful start—*. e ., well-drained 
pots or boxes, good, light, rich compost (which 
is easily procured in small bags from the nur¬ 
seryman ready mixed and prepared), and plenty 
of water during dry weather, with a weekly 
dose of soot-water (made by placing a small bag . 
of soot in a pan of soft-water and using the sur¬ 
rounding water clear and thin) when they begin 
to show flower-buds. J. L. 

Window-boxes in autumn —As the 
summer wanes, and the beauty of. the Fuchsias 
and Marguerites which have filled one’s 
windows &s almost over,some steps should 
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be taken to secure a later display to last until 
the frost arrives. The most satisfactory way to 
do this is to clear the box of the old plants, and 
to substitute for these well grown Asters of the 
Snowball or Little (*em type, with a background 
of Perillas or any dwarf foliage plants also in 
pots, covering these with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
with Moss. Asters are of such varied tints that 
a very beautiful effect can be produced in this 
way, using pink, soft-lavender and white, or 
the brilliant Fireking Aster lately produced. 
Shades of mauve, too, from palest French-grey 
to deep-purple make a lovely and most uncommon 
window-box, either with or without—according 
to the breadth of the box—a background foliage. 
A month later the early Chrysanthemums will 
be in full beauty, and these have been reinforced 
by many handsome new varieties from the 
Continent and America, giving a wide range of 
colour. By the system of sinking the pots in 
Moss or fibre it is easy to change them at a 
moment’s notice, and also to take in valuable 
plants before they are destroyed by the autumnal 
frosts. At the same time, if we should have a 
tine autumn, Chrysanthemums will stand out¬ 
side until the middle or end of October, when 
the window-boxes should be refilled with 
drainage and soil for the bulbs and other early 
spring flowers, which will then be planted. 
Daffodils, in variety, may be used for this, or 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Tulips, but it is well 
to lay over the box a mr.lch of clean Moss or 
Cocoa-nut fibre to protect the bulbs in very severe 
weather. Another plan is to fill the window-boxes 
in October with hardy plants, such as Wall¬ 
flowers (the deep-red or brown varieties being 
the best), with an edging of Myosotis dissitiflora 
(Forget-me-not), a most beautiful combination 
of tints in early spring. Auriculas too, which 
are perfectly hardy, or Primroses (of which 
many beautiful varieties, both double and 
single, are now to be had), will make a good 
edging to the box with White Narcissus, Wall¬ 
flower, or the higher kinds of Tulips (sold under 
the name of mixed bizarre or May Tulips) will 
look very handsome in the back row. These 
Tulips are from the old gardens of our grand 
mothers, where they grew in handsome groups 
from year to year without much attention, and 
they are certainly more elegant, with their 
longer stems and slender blooms, than the shorter 
and more sturdy Dutch varieties. Both are, 
however, well worth growing, especially as the 
rich reds in which Tulips abound are not to 
be found in most of the early spring flowers. 

L. R. 

GARDEN WORK/ 


Conservatory. 

Azaleas will be at present outside, but it will soon be 
time to move specimen plants under cover ; at any rate, 
they should be placed under a glass roof before the autumn 
rains set in ana the nights get cold ; but for some time 
after housing the house should not be altogether closed, 
either night or day. Pot-bound plants will be much 
benefited by being soaked occasionally with weak liquid- 
manure to plump up the buds. If there is any suspicion 
of the presence of thrips, syringe with clear soot-water. 
The wav to make this excellent syringing mixture is to 
tie up a peck of fresh soot in a bag and sink it in a barrel 
(36 gallons) of rain-water, stirring the soot bag daily for a 
week, and then drop in a lump, about two or three pounds, 
of new lime. The lime will clarify the water, and in com¬ 
bination with the soot will make a capital insecticide and 
general cleansing agent. When the mixture is quite clear 
mix a pint in each gallon of water for syringing purposes. 
It will be best to dress the Azaleas an«l oilier plants 
requiring it several times before being housed. Top-dress 
Chrysanthemums if not already done with rich compost; 
mix a pound of good artificial manure with each bushel of 
compost. When this is done f here is not the same neces¬ 
sity to feed with strong liquids, which tend to clog up the 
soil. Old turf, broken up with the spade, but not silted, 
should form the basis of the top-dressing. This mixed 
with a third of very old manure and a sprinkling of soot, 
the artificial to be added at the same time, will impart all 
the strength needed. Stir up the surface of the soil before 
applying the top-dressing, and press the whole down when 
completed. In the matter of watering Chrysanthemums 
some discrimination is necessary, as some plants will 
require much more water than others, and if all are treated 
alike the foliage of the weakly growers will lose colour. 
Tree Carnations which have been planted out should 
shortly be lifted and potted in suitable sized pots, the 
latter to be well drained, the potting mixture to be friable 
and turfy. Good loam one-half and the remainder eoual 
parts peat and leaf-mould, with sufficient coarse sana to 
make the whole sufficiently porous for the water to pats 
away freely. Tree-Carnations should be securely staked. 
The plants need not be placed indoors just yet. A pit 
with the lights propped up night and day will be the best 
place for them for the present. Run the spade round the 
KupatoriumM, Salvias, «e., which have been planted out. 


• In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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This will cut the main roots, and they will feel less check 
when potted up. The size of pot the plants are to occupy 
will be considered when the spade is used. Heaths and 
New Holland plants which are standing outside should 
not be exposed to very heavy rains, especially fine speci¬ 
mens, which take time and labour to get into fine plants. 
Discontinue picking off the blossoms from Zonal ‘•Gera¬ 
niums.’’ 

Potting Bulbs for Forcing. 

No time should be lost now in potting Roman Hyacinths, 
Freesias, early-flowering Narcissi, and Tulips for forcing 
early. The Freesias are especially valuable for forcing 
when started early. It is a good plan to divide the bulbs 
into two classes, unless they have been well selected when 
received. Five strong, well-ripened Freesias will fill a 
i-inch pot, and seven of the second size in the same sized 
pots will be better. Drain the pots well and use rich com- I 
post (oovering the bulbs about half an inch or a little 
more), about half sandy loam and the remainder old 
manure with sand enough to keep the oompost open 
and sweet. Just a sprinkle of soot will be beneficial; it 
is not ouly a gentle stimulant, but it ha9a deterrent effect 
upon insects in the soil. This oompost will do very well 
for all forcing bulbs. Cover Tulips from half an inch to 
an inch, Narcissi about the same, but the bulbs of Hya¬ 
cinths should only have the base oovered—at least half 
their depth should be above the soil when the soil has 
settled down and the plants are in growth. Pot moderately 
firm, and stand the pots outside on a bed of ashes, and 
cover 6 inches deep with Cocoa-nut-fibre. Give water 
enough to settle the soil before covering with fibre. In 
{lotting Hyacinths scatter a little sharp sand beneath and 
around the bulbs to encourage the formation of roots. 

Stove. 

Rather less moisture should be used now, as the season 
has arrived when thought must be given to ripening up 
the growth. Of course, there must be no sudden change 
from the humid to the dry, and, in fact, there must always 
be a sufficient supply of moisture in the atmosphere of the 
stove ; but as the days shorten and the sun loses its power 
there is not the same necessity for moisture to a great 
extent, and shade should be of the thin character, and 
used only when the sun is bright. Permanent shadings 
will now do harm. Cacti of the Epiphylluin section should 
be placed near the glass, and kept on the side of dryness 
to ripen the growth. These plants will do for the present 
in the greenhouse, and maybe brought into the stove just 
before they are required to bloom. Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias will do in an airy pit or house for some time 
longer yet. Do not pinch in the shoots after this, as that 
will delay the blooming. Give liquid-manure to Poinsettias 
which have filled their pots with roots. Keep the house 
or pit in which they are placed freely ventilated, and there 
should be no need for shading now. 

Fernery under Glass. 

For the most part the repotting will be completed now, 
though any seedlings or small plants which are in a pot- 
bound condition may be shifted on into larger pots, but 
large shifts should not be given, now, as it is well for all 
plants (even Ferns are no exception) to have the roots 
working freely in the new soil before winter sets in. Ferns 
should be kept free from dead fronds, though in the cose 
of large specimen Maiden hairs which are kept for cutting 
this may involve some labour. Do not overwater newlv- 
potted plants. Very weak soot-water mav be given to old 
established plants with advantage. It will strengthen the 
growth and darken the green. Very little shading will be 
required now. 

Cold Pits. 

Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas are growing freely 
now in the damp atmosphere of these cool structures. The 
lights should not be altogether closed, even at ni^ht, so 
long as the weather is warm and genial. Free ventilation 
adds vigour and hardiness to the growth, which will have 
an effect upon the flowers by-and-bye. Keep the roots 
moist, but avoid overwatering. In shifting on Cyclamens 
use a little peat with the loam and leaf-mould, and make 
porous with sand. 

Window Gardening. 

The early ripened bulbs of the Scarborough Lily will 
now be throwing up their spikes of bloom. This is one 
of the easiest bulbs to flower if the treatment is right. 
The principal requirements are free exposure to ripen the 
buds and to avoid overpotting. It is not necessary to 
repot large specimens every year, unless more stock is 
required ; but a weak stimulant should be given instead 
when the plants are making growth, which will be Imme¬ 
diately after blooming. As soon as the growth is finished 
move to a cold-frame with the lights open night and dav, 
and I will guarantee that every bulb of a flowering size will 
produce one or more spikes of bloom. Tuiierous Begonias 
are still in good condition, and Myrtles which have been 
placed outside to ripen will l>ein flower. These old-fashioned 

K 'uits are, I think, delightful at all seasons, and mielit 
more grown, os t hey are not difficult to manage. Cut 
tings planted in pots of sandy soil and set in a shady posi 
tion will root in due time. 


shoots. Cuttings of Pansies wull root very well in a shady 
border kept continually moist. They will make larger 
plants under glass, but they are not necessarily better for 
being large. Gather seeds of choice annuals and other 
flowers. The pods need not be left till they burst. As soon 
as they begin to turn brown the seeds ripen and produce 
a good bright sample if gathered and harvested in a cool, 
airy room. Sow hardy annuals for spring blooming. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry-plants will be in good trim now in the new 
plantations. Plant early and put out strong plants if a 
crop is wanted first season, and it pays to occasionally 
change stock if obtained from a reliable source. Straw¬ 
berries for early forcing should nowbeintheir fruiting pots. 
Wherever there is a tendency to produce more than one 
crown disbud, so that only the strongest remains. When 
plants break into two or more crowns they do not ripen 
up property, and when heat is applied there is usually 
plenty of leaves, but no blossoms or fruity Unless there is 
plenty of artificial heat it is no use planting Melons now, 
but a second crop can often be obtained from plants in 
frames and pits by placing linings round the beds, if the 
plants arc healthy. Where only a moderate first crop is 
taken, and the plants have been well nourished, a second 
crop is within reach, but everything depends upon ktep- 
ing the plants healthy. If the red spider has obtained a 
footing in the pit or house it will be better to pull the 
plants up. Though as legards red spider, these trouble¬ 
some insects may be cleared out by keeping the house 
close and maintaining a steaming atmosphere therein for 
two or three days. A dry heat the red-spider revels in, 
but a steaming atmosphere is destructive to ihem in about 
three or four days. As far as I can learn, there is nearly 
everywhere a splendid crop of Peaches on walls. Where 
the necessary attention can be given to keeping the trees 
clean and giving the proper thinning and training to 
the young wood in summer, the Peach is a surer cropper 
than the Plum, and I cannot understand how anyone can 
find any difficulty with its culture on a south wall. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Go over the Globe Artichokes and remove all stems 
from which the heads have lieen cut. This work should 
be done frequently during summer, when the plants are 
in bearing. Sow early Cauliflowers on warm borders or 
in frames. Veitch’s Forcing Cauliflower, sown in heat in 
January, potted off singly, and grown on under glass till 
April, and then planted out either under handlights or in 
trenches across a south border, will come in very early. 

I have hod these plants raised in heat turn in before the 
pUnts sown in autumn, and there is no more trouble in 
raising them where there is plenty of glass, and they ate 
not liable to button prematurely, as sometimes happens 
when plants have to be kept through the winter. 
Melon and Cucumber-beds will come in very useful for 
winter salads after the Melons and Cucumbers have been 
cleared off. Fork over the soil and expose it by taking off 
the lights to get it Into a nice mellow condition for Let¬ 
tuces and Endives. Sow a frame with Turnip or French 
Breakfast Radishes for autumn and winter. These also 
will succeed Melons if the soil is stirred up and freed from 
roots. Pull up and harvest spring-.-own Onions. Bend 
the tops down if there is a tendency to make late growth. 
Lose no time now in completing the sowings of Spinach 
and Onions for standing the w inter. Sow Brown Cos Let¬ 
tuces for standing the winter in the seed bed. These 
plants always come in useful. This will bo a busy time 
with Mushroom growers. Make up beds in succession as 
fast as the materials can be obtained. Cut more Herbs 
for drying if required, especially the annual Uerbi, su<h 
as Basil, Summer Savory, and Sweet Marjoram. Late 
Peas are doing well this year. Keep all jx>as picked off 
when fit for use, and if the autumn is intld Peas may be 
gathered till quite late. Earth up Celery in succession. 
Cucumbers just planted in the house must not be over¬ 
heated. Very little fire-heat will be required at present. 

E. Hoijday. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings of evergreen shrubs will root now—the oommon 
things in a shady border and the Conifers and choice 
Evergreens under handlights or in frames. It will be an 
advantage if the cuttings can be taken off with a heel of 
old wood. Anything that requires a long time to form 
roots will strike with greater certainty in peat and sand. 
Peat is more retentive of moisture than other soils, hence 
its suitability for propagating purposes. Plant the cut¬ 
tings firmly, and keep them in an even state of moisture. 
Fluctuations of all kinds arc bad. Daffodils, White Lilies, 
English Iris, and other h&rdy bulbs which have ripened 
their growth may be transplanted ; the English Iris will 
soon be starting into growth, and if not moved at once it 
may be too late for this season. They should be trans¬ 
planted every two or three years for the purpose of 
sepiratiDg the bulbs, as they increase rapidly. Double 
Rockets will divide well now, and soon get established. 
If left till the growth is more advanoed they do not usuallv 
succeed so well. This is a good season to work up a stoo< 
of Tufted Pansies if the vouug growth is coming away 
freely : but in all cases 1 should wait for young growth, as 
the okl flowering shoots are of not much us£fpr cuttings. 
It is a good plan to cut the tops off the plants if a large 
stock is required in order to give an impetus to the young 


Work In the Town Garden. 

It is several years since we had such a season for out¬ 
door Tomatoes as this. Where the plants escaped the 
frosts of the middle of June—and in and around Ixindon, 
at any rate, they seem to have done scaroelv any barm — 
they have been doing really grandly, and already I have 
seen and heard of some wonderfully fine and heavy crops 
grown on open wails and the like. I cannot recommend 
the Tomato as a crop for very smoky localities, nor yet for 
extremely cold or exposed ones, as the plants delight in 
warmth ; but even in the inner suburbs they may be grown 
moderately well, either indoor or out, and in the outer 
ones I have both seen and had many crops quite equal to 
anything that can be produced outside. The chief point 
is to secure a robust and vigorous growth throughout—to 
starve Tomatoes is an utter mistake—and then with a 
nice airy and moderately dry atmosphere the flowers can 
hardly fail to set. It is the weak, sickly flowers that drop 
instead of setting; a strong, healthy truss will set every' 
bloom if freely ventilated, and abundance of air is also the 
best preventive of disease. Again, I have seen far more of 
the true Tomato disease (Cladosporium) in country nurseries 
and gardens than in towns, this being, no doubt, due in 
part to the moister atmosphere prevailing in the former, 
while the greater or less quantity of soot always present in 
the latter, no doubt, acts to a great extent an antidote 
to the germs of disease. Chrysanthemums will now tor 
the inoet part be showing the flower-buds, and these must 
be thinned as soon as they can be got hold of. But once 
more let me repeat the advice, often given before, not to 
thin nearly so heavily as some recommend, exoept, of 
course, when the flowers are grown for exhibition—then 
only one bud on each shoot must be left. But for ordinary' 
decoration, cutting, Ac., if of such varieties as Mrs. 
Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Elaine, Ac., three or four of the best 
terminals, as well as the crown or central bud on each 
shoot, are allowed to remain, a far more effective plant is 
obtained, and a much greater quantity of nice, medium¬ 
sized blooms for cutting. Begin a regular system of feed¬ 
ing directly the buds are set, but do not overdo it. The 
Scarboro’ Lily is now f wt pushing up its spikes, and in 
some cases already opening its first blossoms, and will soon 
be a conspicuous ornament in window or conservatory. 
Any plants, of sufficient. strength, that do not show for 
bloom should be kept ihort of water for a time and stoed 
in the full sun. >Yhen the spike appears water freely 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
3rd to tiijttcmher HvA. 

Earthed up Celery in succession m required, allowing 
about five weeks for blanohiop. Made a lost sowing of 
Brown Cos Lettuces. Part of the sowing will remain in 
the seed bed all winter, and will be planted out early in 
spring. Put in cuttings of various Evergreens, chiefly 
uodcr gloss. Looked over Roses to remove faded flowers 
and clear away suckers. What a nuisanoe these suckers 
are, especially the first year or two after planting ! This 
ought not to l>e if the stocks hod been w ell prepared before 
planting. Of late years, since I paid more attention to 
the preparation of the ground for Roses, there has been 
less trouble with the orange-fungus. To a very large 
extent this might, I think, be got rid of by better culture, 
and by discarding weakly, bad growers. Layered young 
shoots of Wistaria sinensis to Increase stock. This is a 
slow -rooting plant, but the layers will root if time is given 
and the soil kept uioist, either by mulch or water, or, 
w hat is better, a combination of the two. Single-flowered 
Hollyhocks are rather pretty in the backgrounds of wide 
bo ders, and they possess more vigour than the more 


There were several hundreds of bulbs, and as the clumps 
were divided into single bulbs, they made rather a large 
bud, and the bloom the next year was magnificent; but 
the next year 1 was tempted to move them to a more con¬ 
spicuous situation, where the soil was stronger and 
heavier, and they have never blamed so well since. One 
of the lessons I have learnt about these Lilies is never to 
plant deeply, especially in heavy soil. Only just cover the 
crowns of the bulbs, and I prefer to do this with some old 
compost taken from the charred heap left after the rub¬ 
bish heap has been worked into compoet bv being passed 
through the fine sieve, (lathered Bon Chretien Pears. 
These require to he placed in the fruit-room for a week or 
so to bring up the flavouring and make them melting. 
Ixmked over stove to sponge foliage plants. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths, Freesias, and other bulbs for forcing, coveting 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre for the present. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREKS IN POTS. 

Quite a largo collection of Plums may be grown 
in pots in even a moderate sized house, as until 



Fruit-trees In pots. 


highly -bred double varieties, and will consequently be less 
liable to fall a prey to the fungoid diseaso which sometimes 
destroys ths effectiveness of the doubles. Filled a frame 
with cuttings of the best varieties of both singles and 
doubles. Bide shoots out into single eyes, leaving an inch 
or so of stem above and below the buds, will root under 

? ;lass In sandy soil. In preparing the frame a couple of 
uches of old manure was placed on the bottom and trod 
down level and firm. On the layer of manure place 3 inches 
or I inches of sifted sandy soil, with a layer of clean sand 
on the top. A soaking of water is given to settle the 
w hole, and the cuttings are inserted in lines by thrusting 
them in. Another light watering is given through the 
rosed pot to settle them in, and when the damp has dried 
up a little the frame is closed. The after treatment con¬ 
sists in giving a little ventilation for an hour or so every 
morning to let out damp, shading in bright weather, and 
dewing over with rosed pot when the sand on the surface 
appears dry. W'hen the cuttings are rooted, which will 
he in about a month, harden off by exposure, and pot 
in small pots singly, and plunge in oold-fratnts during the 
winter, planting out in spring. Took up and replanted 
part of the stock of old white Lilies. The roots are Just 
showing signs of movement, so it will not be wise to delay 
the planting of these old favourites longer. The very best 
I t-<l I ever had of these were ‘ * * * 

on a long border where the 
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were pj^Med early in BeiUember 


the blossoms are set the trees may Btand nearly 
close to each other, and by the time the trees re¬ 
quire more room the late sorts may be taken oat-' 
side and be plunged in a warm sheltered spot. 
When I ^rew fruit-trees in pots rather largely I 
used to tind the Plums very useful, and Plums 
ripened under glass are better both in flavour and 
appearance than anything obtained outside. If 
a fight span-roofed house could be given up to 
Plums in pots, I am persuaded the collection 
would.be exceedingly interesting and at the same 
time profltable, for a well-developed pyramid 
Plum in a pot will carry a good many dozens of 
fruit—and such fruit, different from anything 
outside. By the middle of May, any trees 
which had failed to set enough fruit to keep it 
inside could be plunged outside. By the end of 
the month a further thinning must be given, this 
time turning out all the late sorts, or at least 
enough being moved outside to allow a free circu¬ 
lation of air among those left in. Assuming the 


house was large enough to fruit fifty full-sized 
trees in, say, 14-inch pots, 100 trees may be grown 
to start with, the other fifty to be moved out 
and plunged in a suitable position towards the end 
of May or when the weather has become settled. 
The cost of the trees would not be great, and I 
should prefer to select them direct from the open 
ground as soon as t he leaves fall in November, take 
them home, and pot in 9-inch or 10-inch pots, ac¬ 
cording to size, in good sound loam, with just a 
sprinkling of soot and bone-meal, the pots to b e 
well drained and the soil rammed in firmly. 
When potted place the trees on boards in an 
open situation, give water if necessary, and 
before severe frost comes surround the pots 
with dry Fern or litter, laying some over the 
top also. In this position let tne trees remain 
till the buds begin to swell in February ; then 
arrange them in the house. The summer man¬ 
agement would consist in pinching in all young 
shoots when 4 inches of growth have been made, 
attending to the ventilation, which is a very 
important matter, os Plums will not set well in 
a stnffy atmosphere. Give water when re¬ 
quired, helping with liquid manure w hen the 
trees are loaded with fruit, thinning the fruit 
on any trees which have set their crops too 
freely, and using the engine or syringe every 
fine day to keep down insects, though Plums 
under glass are not difficult to keep clean when 
their wants are regularly attended to. As 
regards varieties, even those generally treated 
as cooking Plums come fairly good for eating 
under glass. The Victoria is excellent. It is 
better to have duplicates of good free-bearing 
torts than to grow varieties which aie not to 
reliable. The following will make a good 
collection : Earlv Transparent Gage, Belgian 
Purple, Golden Prop, Grand Duke, Guthrie’s 
Late Green, Jefferson’s, Kirke's, Monarch, Vic¬ 
toria, Prince Englebert, The Czar, Late Trans¬ 
parent Gage (these Transparent Gages always 
bear well in pots, and the fruits are fine when 
thinned down to a moderate quantity), Wash¬ 
ington, Reine Claude de Bavay, Goliath, and 
Prince of Wales. Some of the finer kinds of 
Apples and Pears do well in pots (see illustra¬ 
tion). This plan may be tried with advantage 
in very cold districts. E. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

No time should be lost uow in planting well- 
rooted runners in their permanent quarters for 
next season’s crop. I have for the last year or two 
seen the advantage of putting out young plants 
in preference to old forced ones, and the difler- 
ence in size and earliness of the fruit is very 
great w r hen young plants are used. On the 
other hand, to get strong plants for planting 
out in August or early in September special 
preparation of runners is necessary. It is not 
a good plan to allow' older fruiting plants to 
bear a heavy crop, and then to secure runners 
from those that have, to a certain extent, be¬ 
come exhausted before they produce their 
runners. When the quarters have been planted 
with the strongest plants for next year’s fruit, 
it is advisable to plaut a few rows of runners 
for next year’s supply of plants, and these need 
not occupy much ground, as they can be set out 
2 feet apart in the rows, and 1 foot from plant 
to plant, keeping the blooms picked off as they 
appear to encourage strong runners for the early 
planting. Some persons may possibly object to 
this system for various reasons, as taking up 
more room, and being a waste of time. To those 
I can safely say it is time well spent, as the 
return pays for good culture, and those who can¬ 
not afford the room, it would certainly pay to 
purchase runners as early as they can be ob¬ 
tained from w’ell-known growers who make a 
speciality of Strawberries, and by this means 
secure new blood and true to name, as in small 
gardens they often get mixed, and in time lose 
their good fruiting qualities When the latter 
plan is adopted, the runner* should be got as 
early in August as possible, and as it frequently 
occurs that the weather is hot and dry, and if 

K lanted out in their permanent quarters, fully 
alf the plants would be lead before they could 
take hola of the soil. In this case I prefer pot¬ 
ting up into 3-im.H oota, and standing them in a 
partially-shaded place till full of roots ; they will 
then start into growth without a check, and not 
a single plant will be lost. Another plan 
equally good, and one that recommends itself 
to these who esnnot adopt the pot system, is to 
•©cure Original from 
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A cool border and plant the runners in rows 
18 inches apart and a few inches between the 

S lants in a rich compost and keep well watered. 

heae, if planted firmly, well treading in the run¬ 
ners when placing in the rows, can be readily 
lifted a month or six weeks later with a nice 
ball, and may then be placed in their permanent 
quarters. This latter plan has much to recom¬ 
mend it, as often the ground required for a new 
plantation is occupied at the moment by other 
crops, and no time is lost if the plants are care¬ 
fully lifted. When late runners are secured 
and planted in rows as advised, I would recom¬ 
mend planting these in the early spring, as if 
put out very late in the year and severe weather 
sets in, it often makes sad havoc with the young 
plants that have not had time to become estab¬ 
lished. If the runners are planted thickly for 
producing stock plants for next year it is at no 
loss of ground, as after the runners are secured 
every other one may be cut out with the hoe and 
the plot made tidy, some manure placed on the 
surface, and a splendid crop of fruit will be the 
result the following summer. With careful lift¬ 
ing even the plants not required for a permanent 
crop may be utilised and planted, making firm 
and well supplying them with moisture. Some 
may object to planting 12 inches from plant to 
plant and say : “ What is the use if every other 
plant wust be destroyed or lifted ? Why not 
plant at the proper distance at first The 
answer is that it is for the production of runners 
these plants are wanted, and the closer the 
plants the less they dry when layered ; also the 
less space required for them and less ground to 
go over in dry weather when watering the 
runners. As ground is valuable in the summer, 
the close planting with removal afterwards has 
much to recommend it. Some may also object 
to such frequent renewal of beds, as I find it 
best to destroy yearly and plant others, not 
allowing tho plants to fruit more than a couple 
of seasons. Of course a few varieties are better 
the second year than the first, but these are 
very few, as most kinds require the above 
treatment, and if a bed is planted every season 
and one destroyed, thero will be no lack of large 
fruits. The 

Preparation ok tiie quarters is also a point 
worth attention, as the Strawberry, to do well, 
requires liberal treatment, and though I have 
observed earlier that ground may be occupied 
at planting time with other crops, it is best to 
always give new soil and deep cultivation. 
A lignt soil should be deeply trenched and plenty 
of decayed manure be given, adding a few loads 
of clay when it can be obtained. A heavy soil 
or stiff clay needs well draining, with plenty of 
mortar-rubble, burnt earth, charcoal-waste, or 
even coal-ashes to make it sweet and open for 
the roots, and frequently forked over previous to 
planting to get it into suitable condition. The 
after treatment is very simple, merely clearingoff 
the runners and keeping clean with the hoe. 
No digging is necessary between the rows, and 
the plants should be gone over early, cutting off 
all runners, and giving a good mulch of manure 
afterwards. This I prefer being done in the 
autumn, as the rains wash the manure down to 
the roots and the mulching protects them in 
severe weather. It also acts as a protector from 
dirt when in bearing, preventing the earth 
adhering to the fruit. Firm planting is also 
necessary, especially in light soils, and attention 
to moisture till a good growth has been secured. 
I have used spent Mushroom-manure for a 
covering over the roots of the young plants in 
the winter, this preventing to a great extent the 
frost lifting out the plants, and also acting as 
a mulch in dry springs and saving watering in 
dry weather. G. 


1501.—Planting fruit-trees. —Bush trees 
would be the most suitable kind to plant ; they 
differ from pyramids in this that they are 
shorter, and have their branches more spreading 
near the ground, whereas pyramids retain the 
leader erect; but for the purposes of giving 
fruit in quantity I prefer bushes. They do not 
require the trouble in training, nor are they so 
expensive as pyramids, and the fruit is not so 
liable to be blown off; the branches can be trained 
outwards, then size is still maintained without 
extra height being incurred. It is a pity that 
the Cherries cannot be grown against a wall, the 
birds are so liable to devour the fruit—not but 
that the trees will succeed as bushes or standards, 
but the birds are th|e~tft>uble. I thihk I should 
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prefer standards for the Cherries; the fruit, being 
small and closely set, as a rule, on the branches, 
is not so liable to damage by wind as Apples or 
Pears. Lord Grosvenor is an excellent kitchen 
Apple, well suited for growth as a bush. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin is decidedly the best dessert kind. 
Of Pears William Bon Chretien and Doyenne du 
Comice would be desirable sorts to grow. 
Victoria and Orleans are good Plums to grow as 
bushes. Of Cherries Bigarreau, Napoleon and 
White Heart succeed as standards, but for a 
wall I would recommend the first-named and 
Governor Wood.—S. P. 

1494.—Planting Raspberries, &c.— 
The autumn —October or early in November—is 
usually regarded as the best time to transplant 
Raspberries ; but in cold or bleak places, or 
where the soil is heavy or damp, it may be 
done in March or the early part of April with 
greater safety. To prepare the ground trench 
it 2 feet to 3 feet deep, but keep the fine surface 
soil still on the top, and work in plenty of 
manure. I believe in planting single canes ; in 
three or four years’ time each will throw more 
shoots than you want; five is plenty in any 
case, and they should always be thinned down 
to that when the old canes are cut away. Where 
the plants grow tall and strong 3 feet apart 
in the rows affords none too much room, and 
from row to row should be 5 feet or 0 feet, 
these running north and south. Cut the canes 
down to 18 inches or 2 feet when planting, and 
they will bear the first season. I planted some 
last April, and they have yielded a lot of fine 
fruit, and are still in bearing.—B. C. R. 

1521. — Pruning Raspberry-canes. — 

Raspberries—the summer-fruiting varieties— 
should have all the old canes cut out now, and 
the young canes thinned to the number required 
to produce next year’s crop. This thinning will 
let in the air and sunshine to ripen the wood. 
Then again, about next March, after the canes 
are trained, prune the ends back to 4 feet or so. 

I have, in a plantation that was untrained, 
pruned back to 3 feet with very good results. 
Autumn-bearing Raspberries should be all cut 
back to the bottom annually, usually in winter, 
after the crop is all gathered.—E. H. 

- What do you mean by “ pruning ?” If 

simply cutting away the old canes, the sooner 
this is done alter the fruit is all off the better, 
as then the young ones that will bear the 
following year get the benefit of all the light 
and air there is to be had from the earliest pos¬ 
sible point. At the same time these last should 
be thinned out to form three to five of the 
strongest, according to the distance between the 
plants, the richness and depth of the soil, and 
so forth. Beyond this the young canes are 
sometimes cut down in the spring, which makes 
them fruit later than usual. This should be 
done in February or the beginning of March.— 
B. C. R. 

-Cut out the old canes at onoe, and if there are 

more young: ones than iB wanted to furnish a crop, remove 
the weakest now.—J. C. C. 

1561.—Treatment of old Black Cur¬ 
rant-trees. —The trees want someone among 
them who understands how to use a knife. At 
any rate, branches lying on the ground are use¬ 
less, so they might be cut hard back, and the 
other branches might be thinned to let up new 
wood. There will be no loss of crop by judi¬ 
cious thinning and pruning, as the young wood 
which it produces bears better and finer fruit 
than the old branches will.—E. H. 

1538.— Manure for a Vine border.— 
Seeing that your Vines are so satisfactory you 
had better let well alone, and not be tempted to 
use such a powerful stimulant as slaughter-house 
manure, or you may get the growth so vigorous 
that it will not ripen. If the wood gets in that 
condition you will run a risk of getting no 
bunches of Grapes at all, or if you do they will 
be so loose and ugly that you will regret having 
tried to improve upon your present practice. 
The best way of maintaining your Vines in 
their present satisfactory condition is to remove 
about 2 inches of the surface soil in the month 
of February every other year and then lay on a 
mixture of loam and rotten manure, 3 inches 
thick, and to every square yard of ground add 
half a peck of crushed bones. Towards the end 
of May give the border a good soaking of liquid- 
manure if the weather has been at all dry, and 
immediately after mulch the surface over with 
manure fresh k from the stable, which must be 


removed again as soon as the Grapes are ripe. 

1 If you feel disposed to try the slaughter-house 
manure, mix with six times its bulk of earth, 
and apply the mixture early in the spring, laying 
it on 2 inches thick.—J. C. C. 

- I have seen slaughter-house manure used with 

good effect on well-drained borders. I am using the 
Patent Silicate Manure, and I like it In the future I 
fancy it will oome to the front.—E. H. 

1532. — An over-luxuriant Apple- 
tree. —It is pruning “hard back” that causes 
trees to produce a large quantity of vigorous 
young wood which does not bear fruit. Practise 
thinning out the young wood if it is too thickly 
placed, and merely shorten the strong young 
wood by cutting a few inches off it. Root-pruning 
is seldom needed with trees that are top pruned 
in a rational manner. The young growths are the 
foundation of the blossom-buds, but they are 
not formed until the second or third year. If 
the young wood is cut away where are the 
fruitful spurs to be produced? Let the trees 
grow out, thinning merely to prevent over¬ 
crowding of the branches, and merely cutting 
back the young wood to keep the trees in form. 
—J. D. E. 

1537. —Strawberries in pots.— It is easy 
enough to grow Strawberry-plants in pots ; but 
to obtain plants that will bear fruit freely they 
must be layered into small pots early in July, 
and be repotted into 5-inch and 6-inch pots 
before the middle of August. I finished re¬ 
potting mine about the 19th of August this 
year. Plant them in a compost of three parts 
loam to one decayed manure, and add a 7-inch 
potful of bone-dust to each barrow-load of the 
mixture.—J. D. E, 

- You have not a day to lose in getting 

the plants potted into the fruiting sizes. These 
should be 6 inches across the top, inside the 
rim, or what are known as “ thirty-two’s.” The 
runners ought to have been layered into 3-inch 
pots some weeks ago, and these should be now 
getting pretty full of roots, but strong runners 
lifted carefully with a trowel, and a good mass 
of earth and roots, will yet do fairly well witfh 
care. Use good, sound rich loam and ram it 
quite firm in the pots. Stand them in the Bhade 
for a few days, then in full sun, on ashes or 
slates, and keep the soil moderately moist. 
Such plants cannot be forced very early, but you 
may bring them into the greenhouse in Februa ry 
or early in March. Protect the pots from har d 
frost until then. —B. C. R. 

1535.— Cherries and Plums for a west 
wall. Almost any Plums and Cherries would 
succeed on a wall with an exposure to the west. 
The large White Heart would succeed, and the 
Bigarreau Napoleon is a large fine Cherry that 
bears freely. Rivers’ Early Black is an excel¬ 
lent Cherry, and by far the best in its class. 
The Black Circassian is also good and a free 
bearer. Green Gage Plums do remarkably well 
with me on such a wall ; I also grow success¬ 
fully on the same wall Jefferson, Kirke’s, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop.—J. D. E. 

- All kinds do very well on a west wall, but the fol¬ 
lowing are good Cherries : May Duke, Late Duke, Big¬ 
arreau Napoleon, White Heart, and Morello. Plums : 
Victoria, Green Gage, Ooe’s Golden Drop, Pond's Seedling, 
and The Czar.—EL H. 

1566. — Treatment of Gooseberry- 
bushes. —Your failure to get any fruit might 
have bee* through the frost destroying them 
when quite young, or it may be that the 
birds pecked out the buds during the winter. I 
am inclined to think that was so from what you 
say, as in your note you remark that the trees 
have not made so much growth as usual. If it 
was the birds that did the mischief, you ought 
to have noticed that some of the last year’s 
shoots were dead, or else for a good part of Hieir 
length they had no leaves on them. You had 
better omit the application of manure in the 
coming winter.—J. C. C. 

- If you want plenty of Gooseberries, thin out the 

young wood, but do not shorten the shoots left. In doing 
the thinning the shape of the tree will be kept in view, 
and if rightly managed these naturally grown bushes are 
as ornamental as the hard pruned, stilt-looking bushes, 
and three or four times as much fruit will be gathered.— 
E. H. 

1531.— Strawberry for a shady border.—The 
Elton Pine will succeed os well as any, and in this way 
may be bad very late.—B. 0. R. 

1535.— Vines in an unheated green¬ 
house. —Instead of the Vines suffering as you 
appear to imagine they will do by forming roots 
inside the house, they are more likely to he 
benefited, as the more roots, the better the Vinek 
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will be nourished. You may, however, remove 
the roots if you wish to do so. The best time to 
cut them off is as soon as all the leaves have 
fallen. Why not make a narrow border inside 
the house ? You will find the Vines appreciate 
your attention if you give the inside roots plenty 
of water.—J. C. C. 

1504.—An unfruitful Peach-tree.— If 
the Peach-house stands in such a position as not 
to obtain the benefit of the sun during the 
greater part of the day, that would account for 
the tree gradually lessening the number of fruit 
yearly ; I mean by overhanging trees or other¬ 
wise suffering from the effects of shade. You 
do not say if the tree makes annually much 
growth. If so, lift it the first week in October, 
and raise the roots near to the surface. If it has 
many large fibreless roots, cut them off within 
2 feet of the stem, which w ill induce them to 
push out fibrous roots, and check the exuberant 
growth. Peach-trees, to bear fruit annually a 
full crop, should not make new shoots thicker 
than twice the size of an ordinary Cedar pencil. 
Such growth as this should give good fruit every 
ear, if it is matured—that is, when the bark is 
rown by the end of September and the bloom- 
buds for the following year are prominent in the 
axils of the leaves. Manure should not be given 
at all if stronggrowth is being made, as that would 
only tend to add to the evil. If the shoots of 
this year’s growth are not more than 1 foot long, 
when lifting the tree place some good soil about 


budding remove those shoots which are placed 
in the worst position, which is generally those 
at the underneath side of the branch. Syringe 
the trees daily in the afternoon during fine 
weather with tepid water, and give air freely 
at all times, but avoid a direct draught to the 
trees if the position is at all exposed, as this is 
one of the greatest precursors of mildew. 
Abundance of water must be given to the roots 
when the trees are in full growth or red-spider 
willattack the foliage, which cripples the growth 
as well as checks the swelling of the fruit. If 
the tree is heavily cropped give frequent doses 
of weak liquid-manure after the fruit has stoned ; 
at that time give another dressing of manure on 
the surface, but dig more into the soil. It is 
not extra strong shoots that are needed, but 
those which are of mature growth, and not likely 
to drop their flower-buds.—S. P. 

1586.— Peach trees in a cold orchard- 
house. —The immense crop of fruit has prob- 
| ably had something to do with the present 
condition of the trees. No trees whose health 
or existence is valued should be permitted to 
bear an immense crop. When a fruit-grower is 
satisfied with a reasonable crop the trees will be 
healthy and long-lived. The chances are next 
year there will be no crop, and it will be for¬ 
tunate if they recover tone and condition with 
only one season’s rest. Examine the condition 
of the roots, and see if any help can be given 
I them there. Also ventilate as freely as possible, 


of soil required is not large, I think handpicking 
would suffice. A sprinkling of soot will be use¬ 
ful when mixing it for use, and most plants will 
grow freely in soil manured lightly with soot, 
say half-a-peck to 4 bushels of soil.—E. H. 

INDOOR PDANTb 

MUSAS FOR THE CONSERVATORY. 
Both in numbers and variety there is now a 
great abundance of handsome and striking 
foliage plants available for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, Ferns and Palms in themselves forming a 
splendid group, whose value is as yet far from 
being fully taken advantage of in the majority 
of gardens. One reason of tnis is, no doubt, that 
a large proportion of the species of both Ferns 
and Palms suitable for this work are rare and 
scarcely to be had in ordinary nurseries, although 
were a demand to arise for them there is little 
fear of its not being shortly met. There is, 
however, one type of vegetation which, so far 
as the conservatory is concerned, neither the 
graceful pose of the Ferns nor the more 
rigid outline of the Palms represents—those 
plants, namely, with large undivided leaves 
which are almost exclusively character¬ 

istic of tropical regions. In the warmer 
houses there are numerous specimens of this 
class, among which the Aroids, Calatheas, 
Ravenala madagascariensis, Strelitzias, Musas, 
and some of the almost 



_ ^ ^ _ entire - leaved Palms, 

Stevensonia, are the most 

; duced to the Musas for 

that can be satisfactorily 

i tUre are * eW * n num ^ er ; 

: cing a hold and imposing 

^ effect they are unsur- 
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M. knsf.tk, which, 

grown in pots, is-now 
frequently used in shel¬ 
tered places for sub-tropical gardening. No 
one, however, having seen it only in that 
state can picture the grand proportions it 
attains when planted out in suitable rich soil 
indoors. Travellers say that our cultivated 
specimens, although not so large, are as noble 
in appearance as those seen in the tropics, the 
shelter they obtain under a glass roof prevent¬ 
ing the leaves being damaged as they are when 
expose to tropical winds. The species has been 
known to botanists now for considerably over a 
hundred years, having been discovered by 
James Bruce towards the middle of the last 
century. It is a native of Abyssinia, and was 
first met with by this traveller when in search 
of the source of the Nile. It grows in swampy 
places, and, although it bears no edible fruit, 
the central portion of the stem is eaten when 
cooked by the natives. The leaves in adult 
specimens (as grown in this country) are from 
10 feet to 12 feet long and from 2 feet to 
3 feet wide, and they form a huge semi-circular 
head. The arching of the leaves, which is 
always more or less present in pot plants, 
entirely disappears in large planted-out speci¬ 
mens, and they are then quite straight and stiff. 
There are two varieties of M. ensete, one with a 
green midrib and the other with a red one. Of 
the latter, which is the more ornamental, a fine ex¬ 
ample was in the temperate house at Kew until 
the spring of last year, when it flowered. This 
species, unfortunately, belongs to the section of 
the genus which does not form suckers, and as 
it dies after flowering it has to be replaced by 


Mueos ia a conservatory 


the roots—say, fresh turf, partly decayed, and a 
little old lime-rubble and 1 pint of dissolved 
bones or Thomson’s Vine manure, which would 
be better still, to every 3 bushels of soil. 
Tread the soil down firmly about the roots ; the 
soil must be in a moist condition, neither wet 
nor dry. The nearest roots to the surface 
should not be covered more than 2 inches 
thick with soil. Over this spread a 2-inch 
thickness of partly-decayed stable-manure, 
which will maintain the soil moist. The soil 
for Peaches must at no time be allowed to 
become dry, or the buds will drop. This may 
be the cause of the absence of fruit in your 
case. Examine the soil occasionally, and if dry 
thoroughly soak it, but do not keep it wet; one 
watering after the tree is replanted should 
suffice until January or perhaps February. Good 
drainage is essential; although Peach-trees love 
moisture they cannot endure stagnation at the 
roots. A border for Peaches need not have 
more than 2 feet G inches depth of soil, below 
this add 0 inches of drainage—broken bricks or 
clinkers answer very well. To prevent the fine 
soil running down amongst the stones and thus 
blocking the drainage, lay freshly cut turf over 
the stones 1 inch thick ; this will effectually 
prevent stagnation of water, if a drain is so 
arranged that surplus water passes quickly away, 
as it should do. When growth commences the 
shoots will require thinning; this is best done 
by disbudding some of those most crowded, as at 
least 3 inches of space should be allowed between 


and use the syringe daily if necessary to cleanse 
the leaves from insects. The early shedding of 
the leaves may also be due to the presence of 
red-spider.—E. H. 

1554.— Espalier Apple-trees.— Prune the Apple- 
trees now to four leaves. This will let in the air and sun¬ 
shine to ripen both fruit and wood.—E. H. 


1529. — Drying soil and turf.— If the 
leaf-mould is spread thinly over a concreted 
yard and fowls are turned in, they will soon clear 
off the worms ; but, failing the required yard, 
or even a boarded outhouse, the mould might be 
put into a sieve and above a pan, when most of 
the worms would soon find their way to the 
bottom of the soil and drop into the pan. I 
should doubt whether drying the mould would 
kill the worms, unless it were exposed to fire- 
heat.—A. G. Butler. 

- If “ Flora” keeps chickens, if she could 

spread the soil out thinly where the chickens 
can get at it, they will make short work of the 
wireworms and any other insects which it may 
contain. It is not generally considered that dry¬ 
ing or baking soil does any harm to it or removes 
anything but water from it. I have always had 
doubts of this, as the supply of nitrogen in the 
air must be obtained from the earth chiefly 
through the evaporation of the moisture, and 
baked or dried soil has to be moistened again 
before use ; and, besides, I don’t think that it has 
been ascertained how much baking or drying 
wireworms can bear without injury. They are 
certainly very difficult to kill. If the quantity 


the shoots, and if more alftfib 
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another raised from seed. The duration of life 
is controlled in a great measure by the treat¬ 
ment, plants starved in pots living for an indefi¬ 
nite time, but one with a stem of, say, 3 feet in 
height will reach the flowering stage in from 
three to five years if planted out and well fed. 
They will bear a winter temperature ranging 
from 40 degs. to 50 degs. A species of similar 
style of growth, but smaller, and therefore more 
convenient for lower houses, is 

M. sfpekba, probably the most compact and 
shapely of all Musas. The bulb-like stem is 
very short and rounded, and as the leaves are 
usually not more than 6 feet to 7 feet long, the 
plant altogether is little more than that in 
height. It is a native of various parts of 
India, growing at considerable altitudes, but 
whether it will withstand as low a tempe¬ 
rature as M. ensete is uncertain; probably 
the winter temperature ought not to fall 
much below 50 degs. The same applies, in 
regard to temperature, to M. proboscidea, a 
species discovered a few years ago by Sir John 
Kirk about 100 miles inland from the island of 
Zanzibar. It belongs to the same section as the 
two preceding species, but is chiefly remarkable 
for the very long pendent spadix, which, after 
pushing from the centre of the plant, immedi¬ 
ately turns downwards, and hangs towards the 
ground like an elephant's trunk—hence the 
name. Of that section of the genus which pro¬ 
duces suckers and has tall, tapering stems, there 
is only one species as yet introduced that can be 
grown cool; it is called 

M. Basjoo, and is a native of the Kiu Islands 
(a group extending from Southern Japan to the 
Island of Formosa), whence it was sent to 
Messrs. Veitch a few’ years ago by their collec¬ 
tor, Mr. Maries. It is quite like the true Banana 
in habit, although not so large. The stem 
averages from 5 feet to 8 feet in height, and is 
surmounted by about half-a-dozen oblong 
leaves 6 feet to 9 feet long ; they are grace¬ 
fully arched, and are mostly borne in a hori¬ 
zontal position, not erect, as in ensete. How 
hardy it is may be judged from the fact of its 
having withstood several winters (the last in¬ 
cluded) in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe 
Wood, planted in the open. In the temperate 
house at Kew several plants are growing, and 
constitute a most elective contrast with the 
smaller-leaved plants around them ; the largest 
consists of a cluster of three stems. An impor¬ 
tant advantage this species possesses over M. 
ensete and others of that set is in its perennial 
habit, so that when one growth flowers others 
are already large enough to take its place. Its 
fruit is not stated to be edible, but tne plant is 
cultivated in Southern Japan for the sake of the 
fibre yielded by the stem. The striking, yet 
elegant appearance of this species, so widely 
distinct from any other greenhouse plant, ought 
to eventually secure it a place in every structure 
large enough to admit of its full development. 
The 

Cultivation of all the species above men¬ 
tioned is of the simplest kind. Their growing 
period is from March to October, and during 
that time they will do with almost unlimited 
supplies of water. In winter they should be 
kept dry, especially if the temperaturo in which 
they are grown is a low one. The soil should 
be a rich loam, and during the summer a dress¬ 
ing of cow-manure may be given them. The 
first three species are usually grown on from 
imported seeds or stems, and in either case 
should be given w’armer conditions in the early 
stages of growth. M. Basjoo is propagated by 
means of its suckers, which should be taken off 
when about 3 feet high, with sufficient roots 
attached to fill a 10-inch pot. After being 
potted the suckers should have a mild bottom- 
heat until root-action has again (‘ommenced. 
The species illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving is M. Cavendishi, which in several 
establishments, notably Syon House and Chats- 
worth, is cultivated for its fruits. That it may 
also be used with admirable effect in plant- 
grouping is well shown by the illustration. It 
requires, however, considerably more heat than 
M. ensete or M. Basjoo, especially if it be ex¬ 
pected to ripen its fruits. In the latter case, 
indeed, a high temperature and moist atmosphere 
are necessary. It is, nevertheless, the most con¬ 
veniently grown of all the fruiting Musas, being 
only 5 feet to 6 feet high, and it may on this 
account be recommended to those ' 
cultivating this int< resting cla^s ' 

DiQitfrea 


id it may on this 
those desirous of 
Iu 


leaves are from 2 feet to 4 feet long by about 
half as much broad, and it may be propagated 
freely from suckers. It is a native of China, 
whence it was introduced to this country al>out 
1830. _ B. 

MARIANTHUS DRUMMOND IANUS. 

This is the name of the plant sent by “ C. 
Fowler.” It is not a Solly a, although it has 
much the appearance of some of the kinds of the 
last-named genus, and it belongs to the same 
natural order. It is a native of Western 
Australia, and is a slender shrubby climber, the 
whole plant being somewhat woolly or hairy, but 
the flowers are quite destitute of this. It pro¬ 
duces an abundance of blossoms, which are of a 
bright pale-blue, and it continues in beauty 
most of the summer. There is also another blue- 
flowered species—M. cceruleo-punctatus—but 
this plant I have not seen for a long time, and 
there is also a white-flowered variety (M. can- 
didus) which is very pretty, but the one sent 
forms a very elegant specimen when well grown. 
Its beautiful light-blue flowers make it a very 
elegant object in a greenhouse, and I wish this 
and many more of the Australian plants were 
now grown in our plant-houses. They do not 
make such a bank of colour as do, say, Cycla¬ 
men, Primulas, and many things that are now 
grown in quantity, but still there is a vast 
variety in their shape and colours. The plant 
now under notice should be potted in light, 
sandy loam mixed with a little peat, and the 
pots should be well drained, and the tempera¬ 
ture should not fall much below 40 degs. at 
night during the winter months. J. J. 

1525. —Begonia flowers dropping off. 
—This fault may arise from various causes. In 
some plants it is inherent—the blossoms will 
drop off prematurely in spite of all precautions ; 

such should be thrown away. Careless or 
irregular watering is frequently accountable for 
this failure in the case of plants grown in pots, 
and sudden changes of temperature or weather 
also causes it. Where these plants are grown 
under glass it is a great mistake to suddenly 
close the house in the evening and open it again 
in the morning as so many do. I find they do 
best—at least, when in flower in warm weather 
—with the ventilators left open night and day, 
only closing them partially when the weather 
becomes stormy or cold, and then putting on a 
little artificial warmth. When planted out in 
the open air they very seldom drop prematurely 
except after a sudden change of weather.— 
B. C. R. 

1526. —Lobelia-cuttings. —My experience 
of cuttings of these plants is that they are very 
uncertain. Provided that the winter is fine and 
fairly dry I have found cuttings taken off in the 
autumn to make grand stocky little plants in a 
cold frame with very little attention, whereas 
in moist, foggy winters every plant has damped 
off. On the other hand, plants cut hard back, 
potted up, and kept near the glass in a cool 
greenhouse have yielded abundant spring plants 
both by division and cuttings, and almost as 
good as those grown in a frame.—A. G. Butler. 

-The old plants do not keep well through 

the winter. It is better to put in cuttings in 
sandy soil during the month of September ; they 
will form roots in a moderately close frame with 
just a little bottom-heat. Cuttings can also be 
obtained freely from these young plants in the 
spring. I think the best way to keep up a good 
stock of plants of the Blue Lobelia is to save 
seeds from the best varieties, or enough may be 
obtained from one good plant. I raise thousands 
from seeds saved in this way every year. Sow 
the seeds early in September in pans, and when 
the plants are large enough prick them out in 
boxes about 3 inches or so asunder. They must 
be kept in a greenhouse temperature during 
winter.—J. D. E. 

- If cuttings are relied upon they should 

be taken now and rooted in a cold frame kept 
close and shaded. All such frames should be 
opened for an hour or so to let out the damp 
which has accumulated during the night. 
Another way of working up a stock is to select 
healthy plants now. Cut off all the flowers as 
soon as new growth starts away, dig up the 
plants, and divide each into several pieces and 
pot in small pots singly. Winter on shelves 
near the glass in a warm greenhouse, and about 
February there will be plenty of cuttings. In 


dividing the plants each piece should have some 
roots. These divided plants usually winter 
better than plants potted entire, as the damp 
lodges in the thick growths of undivided plants. 
—E. H. 

- A usual and very good plan is to cut the 

plants back early in August and repot them, or 
if in the open ground lift and pot them about a 
month later, when in growth again. Winter 
them on a light and airy greenhouse shelf, and 
begin taking cuttings as soon after Christmas as 
they can be got, topping these, when rooted, in 
order to obtain other cuttings. I took a batch 
of cuttings in August once, and they did remark¬ 
ably well ; I intended to have done the same 
again, but now grow all my Lobelias from seed, 
thus saving the bother and risk of wintering the 
8took plants.—B. C. R. 

1524.—Growing Preesias.— Freesias do 
not xequire much heat. They will grow very 
well in a warm greenhouse, and I have seen good 
pots which had been grown in a window of a 
warm room ; but they will not bear hard forc¬ 
ing. Pot the bulbs now as soon as they come 
to hand. They will grow in any good rich soil 
that is not heavy. Use about half loam and the 
remainder leaf-mould and peat, with enough 
sliarp sand to keep it open. Cover about half 
an inch, and keep in a cool frame or house till 
the bulbs begin to grow. Do not cover with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, as is generally done with ot’«er 
bulbs ; the covering weakens the growth.—E. H. 

September is a good month in which to 
pot these. They may be done at once if they 
are wanted for very early flowering. Mine are 
wanted principally about the end of March, and 
for that purpose I pot them about the third 
week in September. The pots are plunged out- 
of-doors in Cocoa nut fibre refuse until they have 
made some growth, when they may be placed 
in the greenhouse ; but they can be forced to 
flower early in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. They like a rather rich, sandy soil. 
I use for them three parts loam, one of leaf- 
mould, one of decayed manure, and one of sand. 
J. D. E. 

1573 —Parasite on Lemon-scented 
Verbenas. —This is doubtless the so-called 
red-spider, a most insidious and destructive 
insect, to attacks of which this plant is especi¬ 
ally liable. It is the result of starvation, want 
of water, and a dry atmosphere. Cut off the 
worst leaves and burn them. Give the plants 
as much weak liquid-manure as they can safely 
take, syringe them frequently, shade lightly 
from hot sun, and keep cool an l airy, with a 
moist atmosphere.—B. C. R, 

1519.—Cutting back Oleanders.— At 
the time that these plants are forming their 
flower-spikes and opening, they are also making 
more young growth from the tops of the trusses. 
If you cut them back after blooming is over, 
you are, therefore, removing a great deal of 
valuable wood. It would be much better to 
encourage the young growth as much as possible, 
and to endeavour to get it ripened by full 
exposure to sun and air during the coming 
autumn. Under such treatment the young 

g rowths will soon show signs of another crop of 
owers ; and when this is the case, you can 
remove such growths and quickly and safely 
root them in a fairly strong heat, and by using 
very light and moist soil, or else clean rain¬ 
water in bottles with a small piece of charcoal 
to keep the liquid pure. This is the most 
effectual way of keeping Oleanders dwarf, and 
at the same time securing all of the flowers. 
Another advantage lies in the greater con¬ 
venience of introducing smaller plants to an 
increased temperature during their flowering, 
without which they are far from satisfactory. 
By following the above lines you secure dwarf 
plants and flowers at the same time, and equally 
as jjood as if the growth remained upon the plant. 

-Oleanders should not be cut back unless they have 

become very straggling in habit. Cutting back very often 
checks flowering.—E. II. 

1545. — Clematises In a greenhouse. — Mrs 

James Bateman is a Clematis such as you require. I have 
grown it in a conservatory, and it grew rapidly and flowered 
well, though rather early. Another lavender variety is 
C. lanuginosa, but I have not tried it as a greenhouse 
climber, and, therefore, cannot say how it answer* in 
such a position.—A. O. Bctler. 

- Venus Victrix is the nearest in colour that I am 

acquainted with. The flowers are double, of a pale-laven¬ 
der colour. Duchesi of Edinburgh (double white) and 
coerulea odorata(violet, sweet-scented) will suit you for 
pot culture.—J.-cJ C. 
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1559. —Heating a small greenhouse. 

—A good deal depends upon the locality and 
aspect. One or two (in very severe weather) of 
the small paraffin stoves made for the purpose 
might suffice ; but you must not attempt to do 
anything beyond just excluding frost, or more 
harm than good will result. These stoves 
should, in fact, bo used as little as possible, and 
the house kept well ventilated and perfectly 
sweet and clean in every other respect. Even 
then there is nearly always a nasty, sickly odour 
in the place, and on the whole I should much 
prefer a flue. If properly constructed, these 
require only a moderate amount of attention, 
and give a mild and steady heat. The fuel may be 
coke and cinders. Flues, especially if constructed 
chiefly of drain pipes, are inexpensive.—B. C. R. 

1560. — Heating a greenhouse —Yon 
cau of course put in one of the numerous slow- 
combustion stoves, and carry the flue-pipe out 
through the wall or roof; if you do so, take care 
to obtain one of those lined with terra-cotta or 


the middle of the roof, with a neat upright 
here and there to hold it. Inch and 
a quarter gas-harrel makes a good support for 
this kind of thing, and the neatest and best pur- 
line you can have is a length of X** ron . with a 
small screw to each rafter or bar.—B. C. R. 

1570.— Building a Tomato and Chrys 
anthemum house. —Do you mean a spun- 
roofed or a lean to structure ? The former should 
be preferred, if there is any choice. Such a 
house can be built on low brick walls, say 
12 inches from ground level of 9-inch work, then 
4 feet of glass (glazed sashes), and a roof pitch 
of .15 degs. to 40 degs. If you sink the paths a 
little this will give sufficient head room, other¬ 
wise make the walls slightly higher. The lower 
or wall-plates should be of 5-inch by 1 inch stuff, 
or better still G-incIi by 4-inch, and the posts 
(or uprights between the sashes), as well as the 
upper or cave plate of 1-inch by 1-incli quarter¬ 
ing. The lights must be 2 inches thick; you 
had] better nave six on each side. The sosh- 


The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umMlatus). 


porcelain, which do not burn the air, as the metal 
ones are so apt to do. Above all, avoid the 
common square stoves with a through draught, 
which dry up the air, and if they ever get red 
hot will go near to kill every plant in the place. 
Why not put in a plain flue, which would warm 
& house of this size better than any stove, and 
the bricks would come in again ?— B. C. R. 

1542 — Heating a greenhouse with 

an Oil-BtOVe.— i es ; a small oil-stove ought 
to enable you to exclude frost from a small bouso 
in the locality and situation described, but do not 
attempt to do more with this means. Keep the 
stove clean and well trimmed, and use the best 
oil. Use it only when really necessary, and at 
other times ventilate the house as freely as 
possible.—B. C. R. 

1514 —Building a lean to house.—A 

1-inch by 2-inch rafter might just carry glass a 
foot in width, but it wonhl not do much more— 
would stand very little snow or even wind, and, 
in any case, would be disproportionately heavy 
for the size of glass. Fair better use 1-inch by 
li-inch soth-bar stuff, aiflra^^ pu rjiljej rfftog 


bars or rafters for the roof must be at least 
1 inches by 1$ inches, and should be 16 inches 
or 11 inches apart, to take glass of that width. 
I^ct the eqd rafters be of 1-incli by 2 inch>btutf. 
You should have three ventilators (in thereof) 
on each side, eaeh about 4 feet by 2 feet, and 
hinged to the ridge—plank, which should be 
8 inches or 9 inches by 1 J, inches, with a groove 
run along each side to take the upper edges of 
the glass. Or you may construct it entirely of 
wood, the lower plate resting on stout posts 
8uuk in the ground, and a couple of wido hoards 
nailed on the outside in line of the brickwork. 
The best way to arrange a house 11 feet wide is 
with two narrow beds or borders (each IS inches 
or 2 feet wide), two oaths, and a central bed 
5 feet or 6 feet in width. Good yellow deal is 
equal to red.—B. C. R. 

1632.— Iron pump for greenhouse —You need 
not. be afraid to use the water from an iron pump fixed in 
the way you suggest.—J. O. C. 

1M9.—A legal question.— I believe it has been 
decided that un ordinary labourer employed in a garden 
every day is, for the purposes of taxation, a gardener, snd 
has to be paid for.—E. U. 


THE BLUE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPAN- 
THUS UMBELLATU8). 

This fine old favourite is one of the many Capo 
plants that do good service in English gardens. 
Though not available as a hardy plant throughout 
the country, it is in very general use in pots or 
tubs to stand out in the stammer. Its bold 
massive character, both of flower and foliage, 
especially adapts it for association with masonry, 
hence its most frequent use us an ornament on 
terraces, steps, and entrances. It grows and 
flowers admirably planted out in a cold green¬ 
house or conservatory where the glistening dark- 
green leaves seem to bo alwajs in good order. 
The fast-growing rrots have great bursting 
power, and woe betide i «y 'aso of ordinary 
pottery in which they a e c nfinfd ; they arc 
only safe in wooden tubs strongly hooped with 
iron. In addition to the typical blue kind, the 
following are worth every attention — A. u. 
albus, white flowers Bomewh&t smaller than 
those of the species; A. u. aureus, leaves 
marked with yellow ; A. u. tlore-pleno, identi¬ 
cal with the species, except that it has doable 
flowers ; A. u. Leichtlini, flowers deep hya¬ 
cinth-blue ; A. u. maximal, fine very large blue 
flowers (there is also a desirable white-flowered 
form of this); A. u. minor, a very elegant 
small-flowered variety; A. u. Mooroanus, a 
dark-blue new variety, quite hardy; A. u. 
variegatus, a very desirable variegated-leaved 
plant.______ lb 

ROSES. 

ROSES AT CHRISTMAS. 

In all cases where a few cut Rows are wanted 
during the winter and early spring months, tli» 
plants should be taking their equivalent to a 
winter’s rest. This is beat obtained by expoiiug 
them to as much sun and open air us passible, 
also by keeping as dry at the roots as they 
can stand without injur}'. Tea Rises in 
particular will continue to grow more or less 
this year, and if they do not receive a little 
rest at this time they w ill be almost useless for 
hard forcing with a view of obtaining flowers at 
Christmas and onwards. Plants in pots are 
most easily managed, as far as efficient ripening 
is concerned, as these can be stood out-of- 
doors and so receive the benefit of tho hot 
autumn sun we generally receive at the end of 
the summer. Climbers under glass mutt 
have plenty of air, even if the lights cannot 
be removed entirely for a time. l»y keeping 
the soil fairly dry and the plants frequently 
syringed overhead, to prevent the wood sulleriug 
from dryness at the routs and in the atmosphere, 
the Roses will very soon mature their Woo l and 
he capable of producing early blooms, if the 
after treatment is rational. With the exception 
of about httlf-a-dozen of the d warier growing 
Tea-scented Roses, such as Niphetos, Mme. 
Lombard, Souvenir d’uu Ami, Safrano, Fran- 
oisca Kruger, and Catherine Mermefc, I much 
prefer a few well-grown and ripened plants of 
climbers for this early forcing. Reine Marie 
Ilonrietle as a deep-red ; Marshal Niel for 
yellow’ ; Wm. Allen Richardson for orange- 
yellow ; and Belle Lyounaise for pale canary- 
yellow are among the very best varieties. Gloire 
de Dijon is also a grand and certain flowering 
Rose for this extra early work if treated as des¬ 
cribed. Leave the plauts fully exposed to the 
weather as long as you can, consistent with get¬ 
ting them under cover soon enough to supply 
llow’ers at the required time This will generally 
take a trifle over tw'o months. Do not start the 
plants too rapidly ; it is best to house them for a 
fortnightorso before giving any fire-heat. I often 
honse them, keeping the temperature up by early 
closing and damping down until the eyes begin 
to push at some 2 inches. After this it is well 
to avoid a moist atmosphere at night at this 
time of year. The plants must be kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean and free from insects, and when in 
full growth a little weak manure water twice a 
week will bo beneficial. Keep them growing 
and flowering until March, when gradually ripen 
them off again, ready to stand ont-of-doors as 
soon as all danger of late soring frosts is over. 
The climbing varieties will flower from the long 
shoots, and as soou as the blooms are secured it. 
is best to cut away the wood down to the 
strongest lower eyes, and to induce these to start 
away as strongly as possible. Ihes9 long 
growths will supply the flowers for next wii tir s 

foicing. original from R. 
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1551.—Roses with imperfect flowers. 

—You can afford no treatment to this Rose 
(Boildieu) that will cause the flowers to open 
better. The only assistance possible is to pro¬ 
tect the very massive and double buds from 
wet. Boildieu very seldom opens well, and it 
is strange that it should do so with myself and 
neighbours this season. This Rose is grand 
when it expands freely, but for one such season 
there are quite six failures in this respect.— 
P. U. 

-My experience of this Rose (Boildieu) is the same 

as yours. It rarely opens its flowers satisfactorily. I threw 
away my plants three or four years ago, and I advise you 
to do the same.—J. C. C. 

1567.— Whit© and Red Roses for 
pegging down. —The best White Rose for 
your purpose is Perfection des Blanches, as it is 
a fairly vigorous grower. Those with a sturdy 
habit of growth, like the White Baroness and 
Merveille de Lyon, are not suitable. If you 
want to make effective beds of Roses when 
grown in this way, you had better have them in 
separate colours. Amongst Red Roses there is 
none better than Charles Lefebvre. Other 
good ones are General Jacqueminot, Marcchal 
Valliant, Duke of Edinburgh, Queen of Bedders, 
and Raoul Gaillard. Mme. Gabrielle Luizet is a 
good grower. Others in the same line of colour 
are Magna Charta, Centifolia rosea, Caroline 
d’Arden, and Francois Michelon.—J. C. C. 

- Madame Gabrielle Luizet is not a White 

Rose ; it is a beautiful satiny-pink of exquisite 
clearness. This Rose is very suitable for pegging 
down ; so also are the following, which are wnite 
or near to it: Lamarque, Coquette des Blanches, 
Madame Plantier, Fflicite Perp^tu^e, Mrs. 
Bellender Kerr, and Violette Bouyer. The 
following are deep-red Roses : Ulrich Brunner, 
Gloire de Margottin, Climbing Victor Verdier, 
General Jacqueminot, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Duke of Edinburgh, Glory of 
Cheshunt, Monsieur Boncenne, Brightness of 
Cheshunt, Waltham Climber No. II., and Dupuy 
Jama in.—P. U. 

1581.— Mildewed own root Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. —The present season is 
too far advanced now to get much benefit from 
whatever you may do to your Roses. My 
advice, therefore, is that you wait until the end 
of November, then do what pruning is necessary, 
and collect all the cuttings and dead leaves and 
burn them. This is the only safe way of get¬ 
ting rid of the spores, which, if left about the 
beds, would most likely breed mildew again. 
Then take away 2 inches or 3 inches of the sur¬ 
face soil all over the bed and have it charred, 
which will effectually get rid of any of the 
spores that may be lurking in the soil. The 
earth taken away must, of course, be replaced by 
fresh material. Your better plan will be to 
cover the surface of the bed with good rotten 
manure, and a layer of soil 1 inch deep on the 
top of that. April is too late to prune these 
Roses growing in this form. I like to prune 
them in December or January, taking out all 
the pegs, and laying the shoots down again 
about the end of March. You must not allow 
the plants to get dry at the roots during the 
summer, or you will never get rid of the mildew. 
Next season when you commence syringing mix 
up 2 ounces of soft-soap with 2 gallons of water, 
and apply it with a syringe in the evening when 
there is no wind blowing.—J. C. C. 

- As “ Mr. Lowe ” says that some Roses 

that he brought with him are quite clean, while 
those already on the spot are much affected with 
this parasite, I am of opinion those he brought 
are kinds that offer a greater resistance to 
mildew. Some sorts are sure to have this pest 
badly if any traces of it are on Roses at all. 
Souvenir de Paul Neyron, Her Majesty, and 
others are examples. On the other hand, Ulrich 
Brunner and a few more seem practically mildew 

S roof. You can do nothing to prevent the 

isease except to syringe freely upon its first 
appearance and to keep the roots of your plants 
from getting excessively dry while in full growth. 
Changes in the temperature, draughts, and 
drought at the roots are the causes of this blight. 
Some varieties are more affected than others. 
The Tea Rose first named is little grown now on 
account of its liability to mildew.—P. U. 

1588.— Roses, &c., on a wall.— The 
Roses you mention are not suitable for a wall 
that is only 3 feet high, but there are others that 
will do. I should be inclined to choose the Tea- 
scented Roses for such, a position. ySuch fine 
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varieties as Grace Darliog, Luciole, Mme. 
Charles, Anna Olivier, Catherine Mermet, and 
Mme. Lambard would do admirably. If you 
would prefer higher-coloured flowers you may 
select from the H.-P.’ssuch as Duke of Teck, 
Victor Verdier, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta, 
John Hopper, Dupuy Jamain, and Mme. 
Nachury.—J. C. C. 

- Such a Rose as “Dundee Rambler” is 

better adapted to climb a tree 30 feet high than 
to plant against a wadi of 3 feet in height. There 
it would be a perpetual nuisance. I should try 
one or two of the more vigorous dwarf Tea 
Roses, such as Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
or Mme. Lambard. These would soon cover a 
3-feet wall. If the site is too cold then the 
Monthly Roses might be planted instead. No 
idea is given as to what length of wall there is, 
but in order to furnish it for the winter it might 
be possible to alternate the Roses with some of 
the choice small-leaved Ivies, such as atro- 
purpurea, Caenwoodiana, Himalaica, or pedata. 
All or either of these are pretty, distinct, and 
not over rampant.—A. H. 

1569.—Rose trees in open ground — 
For a high wall with a south-west aspect the 
following will do as climbers : Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Reine Marie Henriette, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
bear flowers of different shades of red; Aimee 
Vibert and Lamarque are two good white 
climbers ; other good ones with different shades 
of cream and yellow are Gloire de Dijon, Reve 
d’Or, Solfaterre, Celine Forestier, and W. A. 
Richardson. Twenty-four Hybrid Perpetuals 
suitable as dwarf plants for the border will be 
found in Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, 
Boule de Neige, Captain Christy, Charles 
Lefebvre, Comtesse de Serenyi, Duchesse de 
Vallombrosa, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, Earl Dufferin, Elie Morel, La France, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Merveille de Lyon, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Mrs. George Dixon, Paul 
Neron, Ulrich Brunner, General Jacqueminot, 
Magna Charta, John Hopper, Madame Nachury, 
Ella Gordon, and Eclair.—J. C. C. 

- To give you a list of the Roses suitable 


it depends upon what colours or shades you most 
desire. By tar your best plan would be to write 
to some Rose-grower for a descriptive catalogue. 
In this you wul see the colours described, and 
also the habit of growth as a guide to which are 
suitable for climbers, &c., or otherwise. In¬ 
structions for planting, &c. will also be found 
in such a list. The best time to purchase and 
plant is in November, about the middle of the 
month being as good a time as any throughout 
the year.—P. if. 

1558.— Rose Rev© d Or. —It is very prob¬ 
able that you will get some more flowers on 
your Rose-tree yet before the cold weather sets 
in. If you do not it will be quite clear that 
there is something wrong, either in the manage¬ 
ment or the soil. This Rose is usually so free 
to flower—and the less it is pruned in the sum¬ 
mer the greater the number of blooms it pro¬ 
duces—that you surprise me when you ask if 
you must be" content with one crop of bloom 
only, as I should say decidedly not; but not 
knowing anything about the treatment of the 
plant, I can only imagine that you must have 
cut away the growth that would have flowered 
late in the summer, or that the soil is too poor 
or too dry in which it is growing. When you 
prune in the winter cut away only the weak 
spray growth, and lay in two-thirds their length 
any long shoots made during the present year. 
The summer treatment consists of cutting off 
the points of the shoots as soon as the flowers 
fade, and tying in temporarily any strong 
growths that may be made after that, as these 
shoots usually produce a cluster of flowers at 
the points during the late summer months.— 
J. C. C. 

- Your plant of this grand variety has evi¬ 
dently been flowering upon the ripened growth 
made last season. Pruning, as the word is 
generally read, must be left alone with this 
kind. Rove d’Or is almost an evergreen Rose, 
and continues to grow very late into the season. 
Unless this year’s growth is well matured there 
will be very few (if any) flowers upon laterals 
next season. You cannot prune to get an 
autumn show of this variety, but the long sum¬ 
mer growths will often carry a truss of flowers 
at their points when finishing growth, especially 
uf on those which started early and were not too 
s lcculent and strong.—P. U. 


1564.— Climbing: Rose for a green¬ 
house. —For so small a house you must not 
have a vigorous-growing Rose like W. A. 
Richardson. If you want a good white Rose 
you cannot have a better than the dwarf form of 
Niphetos, which is a continuous bloomer if the 
roots have the run of a border. Letty Coles is 
a good pink Rose. Marie Van Houtte is a light 
yellow Rose that would do well for you. If you 
would prefer the Rose you mention you had 
better grow it in a pot 14 inches in diameter. 
Either of those I have named would be better 
planted in a border.—J. C. C. 

1533. — Rose-Cuttings. —The middle or 
end of the present month (September) is by far 
the best time to put in cuttings of Roses in the 
open ; it may be done throughout the two fol¬ 
lowing months, but is not so generally success¬ 
ful. Much depends upon the class of Rose you 
are propagating as to what is the most suitable 
wood to use. If Tea-scented, Chinas, Noisettes, 
and others of similar growth, such as Augustine 
Guinnoiseau and La France among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, you would be unable to procure any 
but short growths, that have either bloomed or 
were too weak to do so. Any of the growth of 
these that is about two-thirds ripened will root 
fairly well. If in the right stage of maturity, 
and still carrying leaves, so much the better. 
Cut them off immediately below a healthy leaf, 
and do not remove any of the foliage. Insert in 
sandy soil, keep shaded and close until rooted, 
affording frequent sprinklings to keep all plump 
and sound. Strong growers may be made up 
exactly the same as Currant and Gooseberry- 
cuttings, and planted the same. These being 
inserted deeper into the soil, will not dry up so 
much or require so careful attention as the 
smaller pieces of the other classes.—P. U. 

- These may be put in at any time during 

September or October with every prospect of 
realising a fair measure of success. The very 
best wood for the purpose is that which has 
borne flowers, but is in a ripened state. The 
shoots should be cut clean, with a small heel of 
the old wood attached. If the cuttings are made 
9 inches in length at least C inches should be 
buried in the ground. I prefer to cut a trench 
and insert the cuttings with their base on a firm 
bottom, and themselves supported by the back 
of the trench, which is then, filled in, and the 
soil trodden very firm. It will be necessary to 
look over the cuttings during winter when a 
thaw succeeds frost to see that none have been 
loosened, and to refirm them if they have.—A. H. 

1563 —Roses for a smoky and windy 

locality. —As “ Lanarkshire ” says, “ Roses 
with glossy leaves and green stems will do best. ” 
This is self evident, because such an attribute 
would indicate they were doing well. But if he 
plants the following twelve varieties, I am sure 
they will thrive where, Baroness Rothschild 
flourishes so well. Mrs. John Laing (pink), 
Boule de Neige and Souvenir de S. A. Prince 
(white), Victor Hugo, Annie Wood, and General 
Jacqueminot (dark-red), Gloire de Margottin 
and Thomas Mills (deep-scarlet), Marie Van 
Houtte and Madame Hoste (yellow), and Gloire 
de Dijoh and Madame Bc*rard (buff).—P. U. 

1513.— Roses in a town garden.— I 
hope the following list of Roses may be of use to 
“ Town” when makinguphisautumn Rose order. 
Each variety named has done exceptionally well 
here during the last few years, producing on an 
average fifty to sixty fine blooms a year. They are 
planted in a sunny border, sheltered from the 
north and east, and are all on the Brier stock. 
When first planted the Roses should be cut back 
to three buds, but after the first year hard 
pruning should not be practised, since this method, 
though successful in the pure atmosphere of the 
country, often causes disappointment in gardens 
near town. I prune late in spring, say in the 
beginning of April, and only then cut out the un¬ 
ripe growth and all weak shoots, leaving from 
three to five strong shoots to each plant. These I 
peg down, and with frequent attention to syring¬ 
ing and watering, I always secure good results. 
The best of the light-coloured Roses for a town 

S rden are La France, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
rs. John Laing, Merveille de Lyon, Boule de 
Neige, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Ethel Brownlow. 
Prince Arthur, General Jacqueminot, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, Marquise de 
Castellane, Crown Prince, Mme. Isaac Peri^re, 
Alfred Colomb, and A. K. Williams are the best of 
the darker varieties — R. A. Jenkins, Hujhgate. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CLEMATIS AS A WALL PLANT. 
When grown on walls the plants of the early- 
flowering section are not liable to suffer injury 
from frost, being hardy, and flourishing even in 
exposed situations. The chief risk they incur 
is that arising from the incidence of the morning 
sun upon them when a sharp late spring frost 
may have caught the expanded flowers, in any 
moderately sheltered position, however, this 
risk is but slight indeed, and the plants will 
grow freely and flower satisfactorily, oomiag 
into blossom about the middle or end of May, 
and continuing to flower more or less abun¬ 
dantly, according to the situation they occupy, 
up to the end of June or beginning of July. 
In very sheltered situations, some of the varie¬ 
ties of the montana group, notably C. calycina, 
may be had still earlier than the foregoing ; 
while as a May bloomer, vigorous in growth, 
hardy in constitution, and most prolific of 
flowers, C. montana — with its variety —is 
strongly to be recommended as a distinct type 
of the genus. The summer and autumnal- 
flowering groups are gorgeous wall plants, and 
include not only the 
nobler forms bred 
from C. lanuginosa, 
but the descendants 
of C. Viticella. 

They bloom in July, 
and continue on till 
October or Novem¬ 
ber. The lanugi¬ 
nosa breed is spe 
cially effective when 
thus grown, ou 
account of the im¬ 
mense size to which 
the blossoms of 
many of the varie¬ 
ties attain. They 
require in thiaposi 
t ion the most liberal 
feeding and mode¬ 
rate pruning, the 
summer growths be¬ 
ing carefully trained 
in to secure the 
successional flowers 
they produce. The 
Viticella and Jack- 
man i varieties at¬ 
tract rather by the 
profusion than by 
the individual size 
of their flowers. 

These plants, while 
fed to the utmost, 
in order to meet the 
demand upon their 
{lowers, should be 
pruned hard back 
every autumn, un¬ 
less a considerable 
space is intended to 

be covered, and the young shoots should be 
trained up to their full extent in the early part 
of the summer, until floweis begin to appear, 
when, as all the lateral growths develop 
flowers, it may be better to let them fall in 
graceful wreaths of pendent spray. Very good 
results have been obtained for a time by not 
pruning back. G. 

Barberries In fruit. —One of the most 
showy features among hardy shrubs at the pre¬ 
sent time is furnished by the common Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris), which, in its various forms, 
is profusely laden with the bright-coloured, ob¬ 
long-shaped berries so familiar to all. Where 
numbers of them are grown together, and the 
several varieties are there represented, it is very 
interesting to notice the difference that exists in 
the colour of the berries, some being of a more 
vivid hue than others. The beat form, with its 
fruits of a bright vermilion when ripe, is very 
rich and glowing in the sunlight, while the 
purple-leaved Barberry differs from the type, 
baaides the colour of its foliage, in the berries 
also being of a purple tint. Berberis sinensis 
or Thunbergi, which attracted such a large 
share of attention last autumn, is as yet not 
particularly attractive, for the little oblong 
sealing-wax like berries are at present in an un¬ 
ripe state. Darwin’s Barberry (B. Darwini), as 


a rule, bears such a profusion of fruit that some ! of course, were full of growth, and in some 
of the shoots are towards the upper part simply* cas«s had to be shortened back a little, but all 
a mass of berries. They are of a deep blackish- are now doing well, and J have no doubt will 


de colour, and furnished with a bloom like 
thoroughly-ripened Grape. The birds will 
often completely strip this Barberry of its leaves 
and leave the common one quite untouched.—T. 

THE TREE POPPY (DENDROMECON 
RIGIDUM). 

1 RECENTLY saw this flowering well in an old 
friend's garden, and what a fine old plant it is ! 
yet but few know it, and fewer still grow it. It 
was introduced into this country by the Messrs. 
Veitoh and Son, from California, between thirty 
and forty years ago, and has proved quite hardy, 
or, at least, hardy south of London. It is a 
plant with a woody stem and branches, having 
alternate lanceolate leaves, which are some 

2 inches or .‘1 inches long, tapering to a point, 
and of a glaucous-green hue. The fiowers are 
terminal, every small side-shoot being sur¬ 
mounted with a blossom, which each measure 
some 2 inches across, the four petals being prettily 
crenulated on the edges, and of a bright-yellow 
colour, the central tuft of stamens being deep- 


Ors Readers’ iLtrsTRATioxH: Clematis round a kitchen window of "The Deanery," Rochester. Engraved for 
Gardknixo Ilu stratko from a photograph sent by the Very Itererend Dean Hole. 


_ rongly urge the culture of 

this plant upon the readers of Gardening living 
in suitable places. It forms a neat shrubby 
bush, and flowers profusely. The plant I allude 
to above was growing in a good light loamy 
soil, beneath which was a good drainage, and 1 
suppose the roots were down in the subsoil, os 
the upper staple was shallow. J. J. ' 
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1522.— Planting Holly-trees.— I have 
planted Holly-trees at pretty well all seasons. 
It matters not much when planted if the trees 
have been prepared beforehand by root-pruning. 
But where much Holly planting has to be done 
I should prefer to plant early in May, just as 
the new growth is getting ready to break forth. 
In planting purchased Hollies get them from a 
nursery w here transplanting is attended to, and 
any time during spring, summer, or autumn 
planting may be done. I was making some 
alterations in a garden last spring, and the 
positions for the new' trees and shrubs could not 
be got ready before June. The plants were ob¬ 
tained from a good nursery, where transplant¬ 
ing receives proper attention. They came by 
rail well packed, were planted immediately, 
and mulched and watered, and every plant is 
now in a thriving condition. The collection in¬ 
cluded a number of deciduous things, such as 
Lilacs, Philadelphia, Spirals, Ac., and these, 


flower well next season. But if the plants had 
Wen obtained from a nursery where transplant¬ 
ing is neglected many would have died.—E. H 
1347.— Trees in a windy spot —Wire 
stays are better than stakes. Wrap a piece of 
sacking round the stem of the tree, and outside 
the sacking place three slipe of w'ood to take 
the pressure of the wire. The slips of wood 
should be about 6 inches long by 1 inch wide, 
and three quarters thick. These, with the 
sacking, should be fastened to the stem of the 
tree first with tar line. The slips of wood will 
take off the pressure of the wire stays, and pre¬ 
vent the bark being injured. The bottom ends 
of the stays will be secured to short stakes 
driven into the ground.—E. H. 

THE CLARET'VlXE (VITIS YINIFERA 
PURPUREA). 

During the early p&rt of the season the name of 
this Vine appears to be somewhat of a misnomer, 
as the foliage at that time shows in colour but 
little divergence from the normal form, but to¬ 
wards the end of 
the summer the 
leaves become suf¬ 
fused with a pur¬ 
plish-red hue,which 
continues to inten¬ 
sify till they drop. 
It is so ornamental 
about August and 
September, as to be 
well worthy of a 
place among our 
beat hardy climWrs 
with handsome foli¬ 
age, a remark that 
will apply with 
equal force to seve¬ 
ral other Vines. 
Thus, some of the 
North American 
species, such as 
Vitis Labrusca, 
aestivalis, and cor- 
difolia, with the 
Asiatic V. amuren- 
sis, produce in great 

{ trofusion huge 
eaves that vie with 
those of the Dutch¬ 
man's Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho). Be¬ 
sides this there are 
come other Vines, 
or near allies 
thereof, which pot 
sesa highly orna¬ 
mental features, 
though the leaves 
are not remarkable 
for size. Amoig 
them may be men- 
variety of the common 


tioned the cut-leaved 


__ty ___ 

Grape (apiifolia), the whole of whose foliage is 
cut and slashed after the manner of the Parsley- 
leaved Bramble. Besides its ornamental foliage, 
the fruit of this is by no means to be despised. 
Vitis Thunbergi, a Japanese species, has leaves 
of but a moderate size, deeply lobed, and of an 
intense glossy green on the upper surface, and 
covered on the under side with a rusty coloured 
down. A mass of this is very ornamental by 
reason of the deeply lobed leaves and their rich 
green, glossy surface. On a hot, sunny wall, but 
not during such a season as the present, the 
blue-fruited Vine (V. humifolia) is towards the 
end of the summer very attractive, as the berries, 
which are about the size of large Peas, are when 
ripe of a beautiful blue colour. The little varie¬ 
gated-leaved Vitis heterophylla variegata, 
which is frequently used as a bedding plant, 
will resist more frost than is generally suppoeed, 
for it is usually regarded as a greenhouse plant, 
yet it has stood out-of-doors for many years in the 
neighbourhood of.jLondon, and is still flourish¬ 
ing. It assumes quite a herbaceous character, 
usually dying to the ground, or nearly so, and 
breaking away freely on the return of spring.—T. 

1548.— Ply on Hollies.— Syringe the Hollies with a 
mixture of soft-soap and paraffin-oil, one pound of soap to 
one pint of oil, well blended with 10 Krallons of water. Mix 
l he oil and soap tr aether before placing in the water. — E. H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM LUTEO- 
PURPUREUM. 

One or two of my readers have sent me flowers 
of this species under the names of 0. hystrix, 0. 
radiatum, and 0. lyroglossum, and all ask me 
what I think of them ? One friend, “ M. T. B. 
sends a flower of a beautiful variety for a name. 
I do not think it right to lump species together 
where a difference can be found; but in a plant that 
has so wide a field over which ibis spread I think 
the botanists were wrong in giving specific 
names to these varieties, and I am compelled to 
call them all varieties of this species. This 
Odontoglossum was first found by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, just fifty years ago, at an elevation of 
about 8,000 feet, but it was not until many 
years after this that it was brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, and many varieties of it have been collected, 
but I think the above varietal names do not 
show any differences sufficient to warrant 
them being retained. The plant does well 
treated in the same manner as recommended 
for O. crispum, as it does not grow at all below 
the altitude affected by that species. The name 
of luteo-purpureum shows the error of judging 
of the colours from dried specimens, for the 
flower is a bright-brown and yellow, no purple 
has been seen, as far as I*am aware, in any forms 
that have hitherto flowered. v 

Matt. Bramble*. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM INSLEAYI. 
Several of my readers have sent me flowers of 
varieties of this Orchid ; therefore, I here offer 
a few remarks upon its treatment. It is a plant 
that has been included in all the collections of 
Orchids that have passed through my hands 
during these last forty years or more, and very 
beautiful it is ; but we hod not such varieties in 
the past as are now lying before me. The 
flowers sent by “ J, E. H.,” however, have vefy 
much the appearance of those we used to see in 
what I must perforce call the old time ; theSe, 
however, are very handsome, but they cannot 
compare with some others sent. The plant is very 
much like O. grande in its growth, and, indeed, 
“ W. B.” sends a flower for a name, saying it 
looks like a poor O. grande ; but it is a vejry 
distinct plant from that kind. It has bulbs and 
leaves that cannot be readily distinguished from 
O. grande either in shape, colour, or leathery 
texture of the leaves ; the flowers, however, are 
quite different, although they are marked with 
pretty much the same colours. This Odonto¬ 
glossum, like O. grande, likes a good shady 
position to grow in, and, if possible, I would 
prefer that the temperature did not exceed 
70 degs. or 75 degs. at any season of the 
year ; but during the winter season the 
temperature of the house should not be 
allowed to fall lower* than about 55 degs. 
During the resting season very little water is 
necessary to keep the plants in perfect condition, 
but just enough is requisite to maintain the 
bulbs and leaves in perfect health, and to keep 
either from shrivelling, so that you will see 
somewhat different treatment Is given for these 
two species than is recommended for the New 
Grenadan species, such as O. crisputn and O. 
luteo-purpureum. The fact is, they like a 
warmer place for the winter months, and they 
also like to be kept drier. I think 0. Insleayi 
would thrive under cooler treatment than either 
of the three species which resemble each other 
so much in their growth—viz., O. grande and 
O. Schlieperianum; the first-named is a native of 
Guatemala, the second of Costa Rica, and the 
last plant—the one now under consideration— 
comes to us from Mexico, in and about Oaxaca; 
but, at any rate, they do well together. This 
drying off of the plants does not necessitate the 
giving them too great a shift, for in the month 
of February they should have the greater por¬ 
tion of the old soil shaken from the roots, and 
the pots that are then selected for their recep 
tion should not be too large ; these should be 
well drained. In potting, the plants should be 
elevated slightly above the pot a rim, using for 
oompost good peat-fibre ana Sphagnum Moss ; 
and 1 like also to surface them with some cut 
Moss, and for this purpose I prefer clean-grow¬ 
ing tops. In the flowering season, and when the 
plant has developed some strong bulbs and 
leaves, and some good sf>ike§ *re bet inring to 
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appear, you would perhaps like to see the 
specimen in a larger-sized pot. Well, you have 
nothing to do but to plunge it into a bigger pot, 
filling in with the same mould, and Burf&cing it 
in a similar manner. Care, however, must be 
taken in this operation in the selection of sizes, 
for, if not, a pot too large will make your 
plant look smaller than it really is. O. Insleayi 
has flowers about 3 inches across, having sepals 
and petals about equal, pale yellowish-green, 
barred transversly with brown; the lip soft- 
yellow, having a marginal border of red spots. 
This form comes from “ J. E. H.,” and is what 
I consider the typical one; but those from 
“ Cloud” are inferior. O. Insleayi leopardi- 
num is a variety with bright-chestnut sepals and 
petals, sometimes bordered with yellow; lip 
rich-yellow, bordered with red spots. This comes 
from “ W. B." for O. grande. O. Insleayi 
pantherinum, similar to the last in sepals and 
petals ; but the lip differs in being marked all 
over with indescribable figures. “ C. Menzies ” 
sends me this form. O. Insleayi splendens 
comes from “ E. W.” and “ M. H. M. This, 
in my opinion, is the best form of the plant, 
having large and broad flowers of good sub¬ 
stance, the sepals and petals being of a Drownish- 
yellow, and the yellow lip being broadly 
margined with spots of red. 

Matt. Bramble. 
DENDROBIUM draconis. 

A fine large flower of this species comes from 
“ F. Beaumont,” who, as well as enquiring the 
name, asks for some hints as to its culture ? This 
Dendrobe belongs to the nigro-hiraute section of 
this showy and popular genus, and it was first sent 
to the Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton, by Mr. 
Parish from Moulmein under the name of 
D. eburneum, and by which name it is still best 
known in our gardens. The flowers are pure 
ivory-white in colour, saving its large lip, which 
is streaked at its base, and on the inner side of 
the side lobes with rich Roman-red, and on the 
disc stained with sulphur-yellow. It is nearly 
related to D. infundibulum, and, like this plant, 
it is very free flowering, and its flowers last a 
long time in perfection, if not kept in a house 
too low in temperature, and not sprinkled with 
the syringe, for if this is done the flowers will 
become spotted with brown dots, which soon 
spread and spoil the beauty of its blooms. D. 
Draconis grows about a mot high, and it has 
somewhat slender stems clothed with black 
hairs. The leaves are evergreen. The flowers 
are produced in terminal racemes, bearing from 
three to five blooms, which are ivory-white, 
stained with Roman-red at its base. I have 
seen this plant as imported upon various occa¬ 
sions by Mr. Williams, Mr. Sander, and the 
Messrs. Low, but never heard any expression bat 
that it came from Moulmein, which, of course, 
would intimate that it would require warmth 
when growing. I have found that it does best 
in the East Indian-house during that time hung 
up near the glass in somewhat small baskets 
well drained, using for soil some good fibrous 
peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss in about 
equal parts, pressing it down firmly. When the 
growth is finished a great diminution in the 
amount of water given should take place, but I 
have found this Orchid to thrive best if it is not 
kept dry at any time of the year. I like to re¬ 
move the plant or plants to the Cattleya-house 
in the winter, hung up close to the glass, and 
kept sufficiently moist to keep the bulbs and 
leaves from shrivelling. I have recommended 
the growth of these plants in hanging-baskets, 
and I think they do far best when so treated ; 
but they will thrive well in pots, but when so 
treated they require more attention. I do not 
say they are more trouble, for I do not allow 
that word to enter into consideration in plant 
growing. Matt. Bramble. 

ONCIDIUM INCURVUM. 

I have received a spray of flowers of this beau¬ 
tiful plant from Scotland. I cannot make 
out the initials given me, but the parcel came 
from Auchenault. Now, O. incurvum is a very 
pretty Orchid, sometimes called O. albo-vio- 
laceum. It is now upwards of fifty years ago since 
this plant was first introduced into this country 
from Mexico, through Ross, who was the col¬ 
lector for Mr. Barker, of Birmingham. It 
usually shows its flower-spike a long time before 


the blossoms expand, but when they have 
opened they last a considerable time in full 
beauty. The colours of the flowers are unusual 
in the family of Oncidium, where yellow is the 
predominant tint, but here they are rosy-pink 
and white, and there is also a pure-white vari¬ 
ety, but this is a rare plant. Tne typical form 
now before me is a strong grower, and it should 
be potted in a similar manner to other kinds. 
During the summer-time it may be grown in 
the cool-house, but in the winter-time it should 
be removed to a somewhat warmer house, say 
the cool end of the intermediate one. It is a 
particular favourite of mine, and the flowers 
sent are of a very good variety of this plant. 
It comes from some 5,000 feet altitude in its 
native country. Matt. Bramble. 

OUTDOOR PIiANTS. 

WINTER-GREENS (PYR0LA8). 

I have been long thinking of saying a few words 
about these beautiful little plants, and now a 
friend in Scotland sends some specimens lor a 
name, and I am constrained to break silence. 
The specimen sent by “Ben Mackay” is P. 
secunda. It is somewhat rare ; but I have 
had plants of it growing under my care 
in the rockery in shady places, where the 
sun shone upon them after six o’clock in 
the evening. I do not think Pyrolas like the 
sunshine, and they require to be moist. The 
soil in which these plants were grown was the 
same as used for many of the Ferns, and near 
them grew a nice lot of the Bladder Ferns 
(Cystopteris), referred to in Gardening a short 
time since, planted in light loam, mixed with 
leaf-mould, made sandy. All are exceedingly 
pretty plants, but I think P. rotunaifolia is the 
largest and most showy of our native species. J 
do not think the botanical name, which comes 
from Pyrus (a Pear), is very applicable ; but the 
English one of Winter-green refers to the ever¬ 
green leaves being of a rich deep-green through¬ 
out the winter months. Thq following are our 
native kinds, all of which are worthy of a pro¬ 
minent position on a well-shaded, moist place in 
the rockery : P. media, P. maritima, P. minor, 
P. rotundifolia, P. secunda, and P. uniflora. 

J. J. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

It is time those wishing to get a collection of 
Carnations should now order them. I give the 
following liabs of sorts as my preference, having 
found they answer best I will begin with 
seifs, they being the prettiest for the border, and 
contrasting well with flowers of other plants. 
For instance, the yellow self waving idly in the 
wind, with a background of Scarlet Poppies and 
a dark Cactus Dahlia (Empress of India), makes 
a lovely picture. Germania is a beautiful thing, 
its form and colour being perfect; the latter is 
a pale primrose-yellow ; its constitution is ex¬ 
ceedingly robust, and no fear of it not living 
unprotected through a winter need be enter¬ 
tained. Wm. Threlfall is also a good yellow, 
differing from Germania in being a brighter 
yellow. Mrs. Reynolds Hole is, I think, most 
certainly the finest border Carnation extant. Not 
only will it live through the hardest frost, but 
will flower profusely in the coldest summer. I 
have had thirteen blooms, the first being an 
enormous size, three inches across. Some describe 
its colour as terra-cotta, but a more accurate 
description is that of its raisers, Messrs. Dicksons 
—Ricn apricot-salmon, with amber shading; a 
lovelier colour cannot be imagined. With a sprig 
of Maiden-hair Fern it makes a beautiful button¬ 
hole. Countess of Paris is a cream-blush colonr 
and is very hardy. These two seifs will 
surely, I hope, be the parents of a strong, 
hardy race for the future. Mrs. Muir is the 
best white as yet, although no florist can rest 
satisfied with it. Carnation growers seem wait¬ 
ing for a first-rate white. Gloire de Nancy is very 
sweet, but is Buch a horrid burster. It is very 
vigorous in its growth, however, and easily 
cultivated. General Stewart is a deep, rich- 
crimson, with fine form, and along with the 
old Crimson Clove will give a pleasing contrast 
to the lighter colour. The latter is deliciously 
fragrant, which enhances its value accordingly. 
Mary Morris, a deep-rose and sweetly scented, 
is worth having in any collection, and for a good 
scarlet Peggie A. Miller has the best form, and 
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gives a beautiful bloom. Carnation Gren&din 
makes a wonderful display of scarlet bloom. 
1 should certainly include this, and all three 
varieties of the Clove if only for fragrance—vis., 
Old Crimson, White and Blush. A few fancies 
might be added, such as Alice Ayres, white, 
tipped carmine ; Charles I., fawn-yellow, striped 
rose; Redbraes Picotee, white, deep purple edge; 
Agnes Chambers, yellow, margined pink; and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, orange-buff, edge carmine. 
With the above collection a pleasing variety is 
obtained, and although 1 have only enumerated 
a few of the many sorts, beginners will do well 
to start carefully, and will be more likely to 
succeed than by starting with untried varieties 
in the border. Adam. 


VINE-COVERED WALK IN A VENETIAN 
GARDEN. 

A Vine-clad walk in Mr. Eden's garden in 
Venice is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
The free way in which Vinca are grown in 
Italy is always of picturesque value in a garden, 
whether, as in this case, trained over a pergola 
of slight poles, or as in other parts of Northern 


Belfs came into bloom again. He had Caniations 
the whole year round. Some plants were grown 
in pots from the first, but they did not do nearly 
so well as those potted up, and will not be grown 
in this way again. I believe these Marguerite 
Carnations are a perfect boon to amateur gar¬ 
deners, and even professionals find them valu 
able for cutting, as they come in when the sum¬ 
mer kinds are done.—A. H. 

1543. — An autumn border —The pink 
and white varieties of Anemone japonica, the 
dwarf varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, the 
numerous lovely varieties of Pentatemons, Christ¬ 
mas Rosea, Antirrhinums, H&rpalium rigidum, 
Helianthus, and some of the yellow-ground 
Carnations, such as L'And&luaie, will make a 
very effective autumn show. Of these the 
Perennial Suuflowers will be soonest over, and 
the Pentatemons and Antirrhinums will prob¬ 
ably give you the latest blooms, though I have 
known L’Andalusie Carnation to bloom at 
intervals throughout the winter. — A. G. 
Hitler. 

- Anemone japonica, A. j. alba, and A. j. 

hybrida ; Achillea Ptarmicaand A. Millefolium; 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) in variety; Trito- 


Vins-oovered walk in Mr. Eden's garden in Venioe. 


Italy, in graceful wreaths from tree to tree 
where Vine and Mulberry are grown together. 
Though one must not look for a crop of ripe 
fruit, the artistic value of the Grape-Vine is 
just as great in England, where it is always one 
of the most beautiful of climbing foliage plants, 
whether for pergolas, arbours, or bare wall 
spaces. 

1540.—Marguerite Carnations.—These are best 
raised from seeds how n in a warm house in March.—J. C. C. 

- My experience of these seems to prove 

that if it was desired to propagate them from 
layers or cuttings this would hardly be possible 
or advisable, as every shoot the plant makes 
produces a flower-spike os soon as it nas gathered 
sufficient strength. It cannot be possible to 
have stronger plants than those obtained by 
sowing seed. A batch should be raised each 
year. I have a quantity now coming into flower, 
the seed having been sown in March. A friend 
who potted up last autumn some plants from 
the open ground was most successful with them, 
and the plants gave him blooms more or less all 
through the winter mmiljfche older loujtdoor 
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mas (Red-hot Pokers or Torch Lilies) in variety; 
semi early and October-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, also C. maximum, C. leucanthemum, and 
C. uliginosum, the last an exceedingly stately [ 
and beautiful plant; Helianthus (Perennial 
Sunflower) in variety, including H&rpalium 
rigidum ; Fuukia japonica : Geum coccineum, 
fl.-pL ; Coreopsis lanceolata and C. tenuifolia ; 
Rudbeckia Drummondi, R. fulgida, and R. 
speciosa ; Veronicas of sorts, both herbaceous 
and shrubby ; Phloxes, late-flowering kinds ; 
Hollyhocks, late-Bown especially ; (Enotherasin 
variety ; Scabiosa caucaaica ; Tradeacantia vir- 
ginica, Convolvulus maurit&nicua ; Commelina 
cudestis; Schizostyiia coccinea; Pyrethrum 
Partheninm plenum ; Crocus nudiflorus, &c. ; 
Aconitum autumnale ; Hibiscus roeeus, H. 
palustris, and H. moscheutos.—B. C. R. 

- There is enough material for a very 

striking autumn border, and if the querist 
makes the best use of the many good and suit¬ 
able things his desire will be fully realised. In 
Ireland, too, possibilities are greater. The fine 
autumn hardy plants are mostly of a stately 
character, and therefore, if the border is exten 


sive enough to admit of bold grouping, the beat 
hardy Fuchsias and Hydrangeas should be a 
strong feature. Then there are the great Torch 
Lilies, & family of brilliant flowering plants 
that annually becomes more numerous ; and the 
best collection in existence is at the Daisy Hill 
Nursery, in the querist’s own country. I grow 
them in a large bed with hardy Fnchsias, and that 
charming and most delightful of summer and 
autumn plants, the Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
or Galtonia candicans). There can be nothing 
lovelier than the tall spikes of this plant, with 
their graceful, nodding, wax-like bells, inter¬ 
mixed with and coming up through a mass of a 
hardy Fuchsia, such as globosa or Riccartoni. 
The tall Japan Anemones, too, both the red and 
white forms, must be freely planted, and the 
St&rworts, or Michaelmas Daisies, are a host in 
themselves. The tall blue Aster In? vis, the graceful 
elegans, and such kinds as turbinellus, ericoides, 
acris, Amellus, longifolius, etc. — these are 
flowers to see and admire on a warm autumn 
day. Sedurn spcct&bile is a grand autumn 
plant, and the Bees arc truly grateful to any¬ 
one who plants a group of this. Apart from 
its beauty it is worth growing to see the varied 
insect life that attends it at day 
and night. Perennial Sunflowers 
are numerous, and Montbretiaa 
are exquisite. If the most is 
made of these the result will be a 
border of flowers ten times more 
beautiful than anything that 
could be made with tender plants, 
which, by-the way, are often 
suddenly and ruthlessly destroyed 
in autumn long before the garden 
ceases to be enjoyable or fine 
weather is over.—A. H. 

1477. — A bed of blue 
flowers —Bine flowers are more 
Bc&rce than any colour; still, 
there is no reason why a whole 
bed of this colour should not be 
had, if desirable, and by a mixture 
better effect can be secured. 
Cornflower (Centaurea Cy&nus) is 
a capital plant for its free growth 
and profusion of flowers. It will 
last in good condition the greater 
part of the summer if the plants 
are sown in sandy soil in a cold- 
frame the middle of March, trans¬ 
planted into a cold-frame, remo¬ 
ving the lights when established 
to secure a stocky growth. 
Planted afterwards in good soil 
strong growth is a certainty, and 
with this fine flowers. A few 
strong plants of Polemonium 
Rich&rdsoni will furnish blue of a 
pale tint, most interesting when 
associated with darker shades. 
Clematis Jackm&ni, although not 
blue, is approaching that colour, 
and would form a capital contrast 
to the blue of other flowers; it 
would be suitable for the centre, 
where the shoots could be trained 
upright to the stakes or entwined 
over an archway, or it would trail 
with good effect over a shrub, old 
roots, or such like. The previous season’s 
growth should be cut down to within an 
eye or two of its base, which induces vigorous 
shoots to be made, repeating this annually. 
Delphiniums would produce several shades 
of blue, and form good subjects for the 
middle of the bed ; the heights of several varie¬ 
ties, double and single, range from 3 feet to 
7 feet. Strong plants can be bo ught which would 
flower strongly the first year. Seed is cheap, 
and the plants are easily raised, but at least 
two years are required to work up a stock of 
suitable plants. Heliotropes give blue of various 
shades. Princesse de Sagan is a clear blue with 
a white eye. Swanley Giant is another sort 
with large heads of blossom, very sweet in its per- 
* " ‘ s sho 


fume. Cuttings of Heliotropes 
early in March, grown steadily on, and, hardened 
off, will give a profusion of flowers during the 
summer. Salvia patens pr o vides a blue which 
no other plant can ; it is extremely handsome. 
This plant delights in goed soil and an abun¬ 
dance of moisture at the roc ts. Blue Marguerite 
(Agatha?* ccebs L .b) is much prized by some. The 
plants are raiifd annually from cuttings in 
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March, taken from a few old roots, kept in a 
cool-house during the winter. The branches 
should be pegged down once to cover the soil, 
afterwards allowing them to grow at will. The 
oolour, as its name implies, is pale-blue. 
Verbenas give a purplish-blue in the variety. 
Purple King are useful for the outside of the 
bed; the plants are raised annually from 
cuttings in spring. Then there are the various 
dwarf forms of the speciosa type of Lobelias, 
which are almost indispensable as edging 
plants to beds of this character. Violas also 
provide material for the same purpose. By 
some they are much admired, and when well 
grown—plenty of manure and moisture at the 
roots during the summer—they provide a fine 
display. The best blue kinds are Blue Bell, 
Blue Cloud, and Marion. Plants are easily 
raised by inserting cuttings in scold-frame at the 
end of September, transplanting them to a 
temporary pit about the middle of March to 
induce them to gather strength, and prepare 
them for planting in beds early in May. —S. P. 

- Salvia patens supplies a very rich and 

beautiful shade of blue. A group of this noble 
plant in the centre of the bed, with an edging 
of Phacelia campanularia, also a very lovely 
blue flower, would have a good effect. The Blue 
Marguerite (Agathwa codestis) is another pretty 
plant with rather pale-blue blossoms. This 
would do for the centre, and there might be an 
edging of the Phacelia, or of Nemophila insignia. 
Gentiana acaulis is another lovely blue-flowered 
plant, flowering in summer; but as it seldom 
exceeds 3 inches in height it is only suitable for 
an edging. This had better be planted this 
autumn, but the Salvias or Agathaias not before 
the end of May, and the Phacelia or Nemophila 
may be sown in April.—B. C. R. 

1650.—Lawn- sand and Plantains. 

My experience of the Lawn-sand is that if it 
is put on strong enough to kill Plaintains and 
other coarse weeds, it will also kill the Grass. 
It will certainly kill the Daisies, but if there 
happens to be any Grass near it, it is sure to 
kill it, as might be expected. Its greatest 
merit is that it acts as a fertiliser, if that is a 
merit. I did not think so the first time I used 
it, when I found a few days afterwards that 
wherever I had applied the sand the Grass grew 
in coarse patches, and I had to give the lawn 
an extra machining.—J. C. C. 

1.139.— Close - growing: plant for a 
grave. —The grave might be prettily covered 
with a carpet of the most verdant green if it 
were planted with the Mossy Saxifrage (S. 
hypnoides densa). It would be necessary to 
loosen the surface soil, and then, if a few pieces 
were planted, they would soon spread over the 
whole. This plant never becomes unsightly, 
and it would go several years without attention. 
After a time it becomes so dense that it would 
be advisable to take it up, reduce the quantity, 
and replant. It flowers in spring with white 
flowers. Herniaria glabra is another plant that 
would answer the purpose. It is of a deep dark- 
green colour, and makes a dense carpet; but, 
personally, I should prefer the Saxifrage.— 


FERNS. 

BLACK MAIDEN-HAIR SPLEENWORT 
(ASPLENIUM ADIANTUM-NIGRUM). 

I have had several enquiries from readers of 
Gardening, asking what is the plant called 
“ French Fern ?” Now, I do not know why this 
plant should have received a foreign name, but 
this is the Fern which is sold under this name in 
Covent-garden Market. Upon one occasion 
remember making this assertion in the market, 
and was contradicted by a vendor there, and 


- Plant the grave with the Snow-plant (Antennaria 

toraentosa).—E. H. 

1528.— Ants eating into the calyx of 
Carnations. —The only way to destroy ants 
is to pub them down something more attractive 
than the Carnation-flowers—sugar or some 
sweet stuff—and when they swarm around it, 
destroy them with boiling water. They seldom 
do much harm to Carnations. Is it not earwigs 
that arc doing the mischief ? Watch at night 
with a good light, and the insects will be seen 
feeding. They may be captured by placing 
hollow Bean-stalks amongst the flowers. The 
insects retire into these tubes after feeding at 
night, and can easily be destroyed in the morn¬ 
ing.—J. D. E. 

1534.— Canterbury Bells not flowering.— If 
sown eatly enough—say, not later than April—they for 
the most part will flower the following season. Occasion¬ 
ally a plant misses its season and runs to growth instead 
of producing flowers ; but it is not usual for strong plants 
to do this. I always sow in the open air.—E. H. 

- The plants will probably flower well next year. Seed 

sown now in the open should do the same.—A. G. Bi tlkr. 


1511.— A plague of woodlice.— They come out at 
m^hl to feed, and retire into holes and corners by day. 
Put some dry hay and boiled Potatoes inside some flower¬ 
pots, lay them on their sides, and the woodlice w ill get into 
thent, and may be shaken out da ly and destroyed.— 
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Frond of Black Sp’.eenwort Fern (Asplenium Adiaafcum- 
oigrum). 


upon my going into Derbyshire a. short time 
afterwards I sent him a large basketful of nicely- 
cut fronds, leaving him to pay the carriage, so 
that he might see from whence they came ; and 
afterwards he declared that he would never 
expend money on French Fern again. It is 
beautiful and handsome plant. The fronds are 
triangularly elongate, and they vary from about 
3 inches to some 20 inches in length. The colour 
is rich deep-green, and the stems and foot-stalks 
are black ; and they are evergreen, so that in 
the winter season the fronds are exquisite adorn¬ 
ments for mixing with a few cut flowers in 
rooms, and being from the outside, they are 
capable of lasting a very long time in the cut 
state. I have noted how well this Fern does in 
the open-air fernery, if planted in suitable soil, 
and I like to have a quantity of broken sand- 
Btone to mix with the loam and peat, to make 
the compost gritty, as in this mixture, if well 
drained, they succeed best. In addition I like 
to have some slabs of sandstone to pnt in 
the soil, for in no way does this look 
better than when growing upon and over 
this. But, well as it does when planted out in 
this way, it does not thrive well treated to 
pot-culture. This Fern is widely distributed 
throughout the three kingdoms, as well as in 
the Channel Islands. There are about a dozen 
well-established and named varieties, which are 
all beautiful, but the most distinct kind is the 
form known as variegatum, which is prettily 
streaked and blotched with white, and this con¬ 
trasts finely with the black stems and the dark- 
green of its pinnae; but for good general effect 
use the normal type for decorating rooms and 
apartments, which grows plentifully about in 
pirts of this country. J. J. I 


1520.—Potting: Maiden-hair Feme.— 

Generally speaking, the best time is in the 
spring, just as the plants are beginning to make 
fresh growth. They may then be either shifted 
on into larger pots, or, in the case of old, large 
specimens, be divided, and the pieces be placed 
singly in small pots with perfect success. But 
young plants in growth may be repotted into 
larger sizes at almost any time during the sum¬ 
mer or up to the end of July.—B. C. R. 

-The best time to pot specimen Maiden¬ 
hairs, or to break up old plants for the increase 
of stock, is in March. But, on the other hand, 
growing plants may have a shift at any time. I 
am potting Maiden-hair and other Ferns pretty 
well all the year round, except just in the depth 
of winter. For instance, at a sale of Ferns last 
September in London I bought a number of lota 
of young stuff in 60’s for the most part. Early 
in October they were shifted into 5-inch pots, 
and by Christmas they were nice stuff, fit for 
anything. In houses where a genial tempera¬ 
ture is kept up any plants which require more 
pot room may have it, without much regard to 
the season of year; but, in all potting after 
Aupist, very small shifts only should be given. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

TOMATOES IN BOXES. 

Since the great demand for Tomatoes has set in 
I have been obliged to adopt various expedients 
for increasing the supply, and now grow them 
in any place where the sun’s rays fall for as 
many hours in the day as possible. Walls, 
fences, and the glass fronts of hot houses, are all 
utilised for the production of Tomatoes, for they 
are such sun-loving subjects that it is of the 
utmost importance to get the maximum of buu- 
light. Now, in many of the places I find 
suitable it is impossible to plant the Tomatoes 
out, as, for instance, on vinery or hot house 
borders. The Tomatoes are such vigorous- 
rooting subjects that they would rob the borders 
too much, and grow too vigorously to be fruitful, 
if allowed the full run of the Vine border. I, 
therefore, confine the roots in boxes of soil, 
setting these on bricks or slates, so that the 
roots may not penetrate into the border. I find 
that good stiff soil suits Tomatoes better thau 
too much manure. I use top-spit soil, cut about 
5 inches thick, and packed up long enough to 
kill the Grass. Thu, if chopped up rather 
finely, without any admixture whatever, will 
grow Tomatoes to perfection ; but after a good 
crop of fruit is set and swelling off, I top dress 
witn road-scrapings, which has a good deal of 
horse-manure in it, and this greatly assists the 
swelling of the fruit. The application of water, 
and especially liquid-manure, is regulated 
entirely by the kind of weather we experience, 
for, as a rule, we get too much rain for outdoor 
Tomatoes. They flourish in the hottest and 
driest seasons, when succulent green crops are 
dried up, and remain free from disease if the 
atmosphere is clear and bright; in fact, plenty 
of sunshine brings plenty of Tomatoes. 

J. G. H. 


1500.— Mushrooms in a cellar.— In an¬ 
swer to “ Vixen,” with respect to Mushrooms in 
oellar, I should certainly advise him to have a 
try. There is not nearly so much skill required 
in growing Mushrooms as most people imagine, 
as with a Tittle trouble and experience, and not 
forgetting patience, he is almost sure to succeed, 
and no crop that can be produced from our 
gardens pays better ; in fact, it is auite lament¬ 
able to see how their culture is neglected in this 
country, as there is always a market for Mush¬ 
rooms, whatever season of the year. In the first 
place, “ VLxen ” must not be disappointed at a 
failure, for my experience is that nine out of ten 
beginners fail the first time. Should that failure 
occur, let him find a friend experienced in the 
art, who most likely in a word will tell him his 
mistake. “ Vixen ” does not say the size of his 
cellar, or of the beds that he intends to make, 
but I should certainly advise small ones. Beds 
about 6 feet square are far preferable to large 
ones, which cannot be easily worked at. Get 
your droppings together in a heap, as many as 
you think you require, and turn and shake them 
out every morning for ten or fourteen days, 
always leaving them in the heap. At the end 
of that time you will find th«> steam has been 
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driven out, and the droppings may then be trans¬ 
ferred to their position in the cellar. Take a 
barrowload at a time, and tread each one down, 
after laying perfectly level, as firm as possible 
until a depth of 12 inches is reached. Retain 
a good amount of litter in the manure, gradually 
reducing it towards the top of the bed. Next 
insert a thermometer, and when the temperature 
has receded to not les3 than 90 decs. Fahr., the 
spawn may be put in about 2 inches below the sur¬ 
face, and the whole be again well trodden, the 
spawn to be broken into pieces each about the size 
of a small hen's egg, and inserted $ inches apart 
each way. Allow the bed to remain for two or three 
days, and then place on 2 inches of fine sifted good 
soil, and make firm as possible with the back of 
a spade. It is a great help to young Mushrooms 
to get the best and sweetest soil. Having got 
so far, place a stick in the centre of the bed, and 
test the heat every morning, and when it com¬ 
mences to go down put on a covering of litter and 
wait your luck. In about six or seven weeks 
you may look for some return for your trouble. 
With regard to cost, very good spawn can be got 
at any reliable seedsman’s at 5 shillings and 
6 shillings a bushel, containing about twelve 
cakes. About two and a half cakes will cover a 
6 feet square bed. If your cellar is at all warm 
during winter I should make up a bed at once, 
and you could keep up successional crops 
throughout the year. You would not find the 
slightest smell arise when once the bed is made 
up. I should be pleased to give “ Vixen ” any 
more hints, which are from my own personal 
experience.—J. Veal, Slanmore. 

1527. — Us© of Tomato-house in 
Winter. —An unheated house is not of much use 
in this country, except as a store house for plants 
which are nearly hardy. Even Chrysanthemum 
blooms may get damaged by frost in a house 
altogether unheated, unless some covering can be 
used. Still, Chrysanthemums seems to offer the 
best chance if it is possible to cover or partially 
cover the house, if a sharp frost should come 
when the flowers are open. Another likely 
source of profit is to plant the borders with 
Lettuces. I heard of fifteen pounds being made 
for Lettuces in an unheated Tomato-house last 
spring, and they came off in time for planting 
Tomatoes again.—E. H. 


- If you start with the knowledge that 

there is always some risk in trying to utilise an 
unheated house during the winter you are not 
so likely to be disappointed when a hard winter 
comes. You are aware, of course, that Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be grown in the open air during 
the summer and brought under glass to flower, 
and if the house is a light, airy structure Violets 
will do well during the winter, or you might 
make up Mushroom-beds on the floor. In Feb¬ 
ruary you may plant Potatoes in the borders 
and sow Lettuce and Radish-seed, and raise 
early Cauliflower plants. — J. C. C. 

- If the situation is warm and sheltered, a 

batch of rather late Chrysanthemums (to flower 
just before Christmas) will usually do well, and 
should prove remunerative. A batch of Christ¬ 
mas Roses and Laurustinus in pots or tubs may 
follow, otherwise the house must be employed 
for wintering Strawberries in pots, Carnations, 
and so forth. Never attempt to grow early 
Potatoes in a Tomato-house unless the soil can 
be entirely removed afterwards, as Tomatoes will 
do no good at all after the Potatoes.—B. C. R. 

1571.—Cucumbers turning: yellow.— 
This is doubtless the result of checks in growth 
incurred in some way, but how it is impossible 
to say exactly without further particulars. 
Countless failures of this and similar kinds have 
occurred all over the country this season, and 
the greater part of them must be attributed, I 
think, chiefly to the extraordinary weather we 
have experienced. The frequent and violent 
changes of temperature are quite extraordinary; 
plants get simply boiled one day, and nearly 
frozen the next, and no wonder they cannot 
stand it, and go wrong sometimes.—B. C. R. 


CULTURE OF BROAD BEANS. 

This short article and cut will supply the informa¬ 
tion asked for by "Amateur ” ana" R. J. M.” :— 
These for a very early crop may be planted in 
November, and as they transplant very easily 
and safely, when autumn planting is adopted, 
plant them thickly on a warm raised bed where 
a little shelter can be given in severe weather ; 
then in February, when the land is in good 
working condition, lift the young plants 
carefully, with all their roots intact, and 
lant in fresh, well-prepared ground in rows 
feet apart and 6 inches between the individual 
plants. Another plan is to sow thickly in a 
box in January, and place them anywhere 
under glass, or in any warm, sheltered place, 
and transplant as above stated, pressing the soil 
firmly about them. These early plantings will, 
of course, only be on a small scale, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing an early dish or two, as early 
in February will in most places be time enough 
to plant the main crop, which may consist of 
some of the Long-pod section. The Green Long- 
pod is a good variety for general purposes and 
in Seville Long-pod (see illustration) is a very 
fine Bean. Plant again for succession in April, 
and the Broad Windsor for the latest crop about 
the middle of May, in double rows 2 inches to 
3 inches deep, and the rows should be feet to 
3 feet apart; cover the surface of the soil with 
ashes, as a protection from mice, and earth up 
when about 3 inches or 4 inches in height. 
When well in flower nip off the tops; this 
throws back the strength of the plant into the 
crop, and if, as frequently happens, the young 
growths be infested with black aphides, it will 


crop is a : strong, heavy loam, but a fair return 
may be expected from almost any soil; light land 
should be made firm before planting. B. 


1566.— Maggots In Oanliflowem. — Plant on 
fresh ground, and try watering with diluted paraffin-oil, 
say, half a-pint in 10 gallons of water.—E. H. 

1571.-Cucumbers turning yellow. —The plants 
require more nourishment. Give a rich top-dressing, and 
water with something stimulating. The plants are evi¬ 
dently exhausted.—E. H. 


BBSS. 

1517. — Dark-coloured honey. — Your 
Bees have probably been gathering and storing 
honey-dew, which is dark in colour, and is dis¬ 
agreeable both to the eye and the palate. It 
is found upon the upper surface of the leaves of 
the Oak, Sycamore, Lime, and Beech ; it has a 
shiny appearance, is sticky to the touch, and is 
the product of an aphis said to be most plenti¬ 
ful in times of prevalent east winds. As flowers 
yield very little honey at such times, the Bees 
are tempted to gather iu this very objectionable 
stuff. A small quantity of it stored with pure 
honey discolours the wnoie, and although Bees 
gather it in times of scarcity, it appears to be 
unsuitable food for them. Heather honey is 
dark in colour, considerably darker than any 
other pure honey.—S. S. G., Parkstone. 

1530 .— Treatment of Auriculas.— If it 

is intended to flower the Auriculas in pots, they 
certainly ought to be lifted from the ground, 
and now is the time to do it. They should be 
carefully taken up without doing any material 
injury to the roots. Do not overpot the plants, 



Broad Bean " Seville Long-pod.’* 


1523.— "China Rose” Radish.— The 
seed should be sown in July for autumn use, 
and again in August to oome in a little later. 
A neighbour of mine sows this and the Black 
Spanish together (in one bed), and draws the 
"China Rose” first, the other becoming fit for 
use later on in the season. Take up all that 
remain in the ground, and store them in sand, 
and they will keep in goodjeondition for the 
greater part of the 

Digitized by 


be the means of clearing them off. When all 
the pods are picked off, as poon as they are fit 
for use, it frequently happens that new growths 
will break away from the lower part of the stem 
and produce a good late second crop. It may 
not always be advisable to leave them for this 
purpose, but it is as well to have the choice of 
doing so, and they rob the land less in this way 
than if a part of them be left to get old before 
being pulled np. The soil most suitable for this 


and any offsets upon them should be removed. 
The plants should be potted firmly, and as they 
are done place them in an ordinary garden 
frame. Keep the lights rather close over them 
for a few days until they are established. It is 
better to place the frame on the north side of a 
wall or building so that the plants do not get too 
much sun, ana if the plants are exposed to the 
sun they oaght to be shaded, and when well estab¬ 
lished the lights should be removed.—J. D. E. 
urigirai irem 
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RULBS FOR OORRRSFONDBNTS. 

Qaeetion*.—Gtfcjrfc* and mmmv an inserted in 
OArdrxdcg free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laui down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardhuito, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required m 
addition to anydeeignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Garduiwr has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers with the exception of such as cannot 

well be classified,,snll be found in their different depart■ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localitiesin which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondenU who refer to articles inserted in Garduirs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1622. —Pruning fruit-trees.-When should I prune 
Apple, Gooseberry, nod Peach-trees ? — 0. Kirkibtox, 
Coleraine. 

1623. —Moving Michaelmas Daisies.—I should 
be glaa to know when 1 may safely move Mi chaelmas 
Daisies?—E. L. 

1624. — Keeping Applee in winter.—Will anyone 
be so good as to tell me the beet mode of keeping Apples 
during the winter?—R. L. A., Woodlands, Bandon. 

1625. —Propagating Chestnut-trees. — There 
are a few Chestnut-trees growing here. I would like to 
increase the number. How can I do so ?—J. Dodo ax. 

1626 —Situation for a Oeum —Will anyone kindly 
tell me what la the best situation (or a Geum, whether it 
likes sun or shade, and what kind of soil ?—North HERT¬ 
FORDSHIRE. 

1627.-Portland Cement.—Would “J. C. C.” or 
any other practical man say whether Portland oement 
will do for stopping joints of 4-lnch hot-water pipes, and 
how to use it r— Amateur. 

1623.—Tobacco.—I have several Tobaooo-plants of 
different aorta, and ahould like to make use of the leaves 
if possible, if someone could kindly give informition as to 
how to manage it?—A matrur. 

18 ? 9 T? elle Dyonnaise Rose. —This Rose did 
poorly this summer. It is rooted in a cool greenhouse 
border. The flowers were small and the foliage poor. 
What should I do to improve it ?—Charlrvillb. 

1630.-Dividing Dlelytra spectabilis, Ac - 

Would someone kindly tell me the best time to divide 
Dielytra spectabilis, and the proper way to do it ? Also, 
could I grow it in a pot in a greenhouse ?— Bkgixxbr. 

1031.—Carnation “slips.”—I should be oblige! if 
anyone could tell me if there is anything more to be done 
for Carnation "slips” than to cut them and put them 
in in soil under a glass shade in the garden ?—Louie W. 

R-os® “Til© Puritan.”—Is Rose “ The Puri- 
tan sufficiently hardy to grow out-of-doors (hardy Tear 
do very well) in South Wales, a mile from the sea? It can 
have greenhouse treatment if more suitable.—W. H. J. 

1633. -Treatment of Camellias.—I wish to know 
now to treat sickly plants, whether grown in tubs and 
having been at one time much cut back or in small pots, 

s Fp hey only put out a 8ma11 left, blld 

1634. —An old Yew-hedge.—In my garden there 
is an old Yew-hedge, which is very thick and heavy at the 
top, but is getting full of holes near the bottom. What can 
Idotomake it shoot out below and All up the holes?— 

16 ^ ~ T f eatment of Egg-plant.—Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me as to the management of the Rnr- 
plant, and whether the plants are hardy ? I have been 
W)ld they only want watering every three or four weeks.— 
Amateur. 

ioso.-dd mortar rubbish in a frame.—I am 
unable to obtain ashes for the bottom of my cold-frame. 
Would someone kindly tell me whether old mortar rubbish 
from a builder's yard would answer the same purpose?— 
Beginner. y 

1637.—M&rechal Niel Rose.—I have this Rose, 
rooted outside a oool greenhouse, with stem through wall. 
It flowered well, finishing up at middle of June. What 
ani I to do with it now ? It has made great long branches. 
—CllARLSVILLK. 6 

less.-Roses for a smoky district —Will any¬ 
one kindly suggest the names of a few good hardy Roses 
to plant out in beds in a smoky district of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire? The beds are fairly sheltered, and face 
south.—L ola. 

1689.—An overgrown orchard. — I have an 
orchard of Apples. Pears, Plums, Damsons, and Cherries, 
which are overgrown. The trees all bear, but their boughs 
intermix. I want to thin them ? When and how «n I to 
act?—S. M. C. 

1610.— Roses, Ac., from cuttings.—I have Roses, 
/ rtveC *' Gooseberries, Currants. Laurels, 
and Rhododendrons, and I wish to take cuttings from 
tnem. Will someone please say when I should do so ?—C. 
Kirkistox, Coleraine. 

T, 1 ^ 1 “ T E^V nf l nt of a Tacsonia.—I have a 
Taosoma which baa been planted in a border under a plant 
stage for about six months. It has made long shoots, 
iz feet or more, but there are no fiower-buds. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me why it doeB not flower ? The border is 
^ n ° in the greenhouse in summer 

but b«*t®d in winter when frosty.—EL B. 
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1642. — Bare patches on a lawn.— I have a small 
lawn which I had made with turf in June last. It looks 
fairly well, but there are many bare patches on it. Would 
it be Well to sow Clover-seed on it now? Or what can I do 
to improve It?—A lfred. 

1643. — Carpet bedding.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the names of six or eight creeping plants suitable for 
oarpet bedding, all of different shades of green? Is there 
a hardy creeper with red or brown leaves? I wish to get 
plants or cuttings for next summer.— E. B. Dodds. 

1614.—Moss and Monthly Roses.— What are the 
best varieties of Moss and Monthly Roses of different 
colours? The Monthly Roses are for pot culture. I have 
one variety of Moss Rose and one variety of Monthly Rose. 
How and when can I increase each?—J. Douoax, Ayr¬ 
shire. 

1645 —Treatment of Carnations.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to improve the sum of my Carnations, 
and what I should do to my Carnation-bad in the way of 
manuring in the autumn ? I have some very good new 
seedlings, but all the blossoms are small.— North Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

1646. — A bulb show.—I want to start a bulb show 
for my parish. I shall be much obliged for hints on the 
matter from anyone ? Should this come to the notioe of 
anyone who has already started a bulb show, 1 shall feel 
much obliged for a schedule, &c.— David Bowen, Vicar of 
Monklon. 

1647. -Treatment of an old Pig-tree. -Will 
someone kindly inform me what is the best thing to be 
done to a large and old Fig-tree ? It looks well, but bears 
very little fruit. Ic is In a good position. Ought it to be 
pruned or manured, and if so, when is the best time to do 
this ?— Gorey. 

1818 —Best Dwarf Tomato.— Will someone kindly 
sav from experience what is the best Dwarf Tomato to 
gTow under glass, giving a round, red fruit of moderate 
size, about what height it grows, and about what weight 
of fruit per plant is produced in two or three months’ 
bearing?—G. W. D. 

1649. —Peach in a cool greenhouse.— I have a 
Royal George Peach-tree in a cool greenhouse. It bears, 
but not abundantly. It has become rather shapeless, get¬ 
ting a broom-like head, and branches growing out from 
top and oenlre and lower part of bush thin. What should 
I do?—ClIAKLKVILLK. 

1650. —Rose'Q-loir© de Dl! on .—I have aGloirede 
Dijon Rose-tree on a south wall. I have cut about 300 
flowers'off it this year, but it looks very sickly now, and 
is making very little new growth. Could I do anything to 
it to improve its appearance and make it grow more? 
The soil is light, with chalk underneath.— Beginner. 

1651. — Best iOurrants.— What are the best varieties 
of Currants, Black, White, and Red, to grow? What kind 
of soil is most suitable for each ? When and how to prune ? 
When and how to manure, &c. ? I have a few very good 
Black Currant-bushes. How can I increase the stock? Is 
layering suitable ? If not, state best way ?—J. Douoax. 

1652. —Galvanised wire’ and ’Raspberries. — 
Will someone kindly say whether the galvanised wire used 
in making espalier trellises is injurious to Raspberry-canes 
that may be trained to grow on it, and whether the 
principle of planting single canes about 18 inches apart and 
trained in this way is a good one or not ?— Wm. Waltox. 

1653. -Marguerites from cuttings. -Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best time and wav to take cut¬ 
tings from Marguerites ? I have several very line plants in 
window-boxes, and want to know when 1 ought to take 
them into the greenhouse, and how to ensure a good lot of 
plants for next year ? What kind of soil do they like?— 
Daisy. 

165 4.-Taking up bedding plants.-I want to 
keep all the “ Geraniums” I can through the winter. Will 
someone please state what is the best time to take them 
up, and the best treatment ? What heat do they require ’ 
Will the trimmings strike inside? Will Fuohsias and 
Zinnias take up and keep the same as “ Geraniums 
Amateur. 

1655. — Marguerite Carnations. -With me these 
Carnations have commenced flowering, and appear to be 
highly satisfactory. Do these plants, u left in the border, 
flower equally wellaseoond season, or would it be more 
advisable to throw them away and raise seedlings next year ? 
Any information, on culture, saving seed, tco., would 
oblige?—G. T. 8. 

1656. —Plants for a zinc fountain-tray.—I 
have a sine tray water-spaoe, with fountain in centre, out¬ 
side one of my windows, which opens into the greenhouse, 
facing due south; this is ornamented with Virgin Cork. 

I want to know what plants would be suitable for same to 
give a pretty effect, also how they should be planted ? The 
size of tray is 3 feet by 2 feet, and 6 inches deep : fountain 
works quickly or slowly.—B. T. 

1657. —Plants for a small damp greenhouse. 
—I have a lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet long by 8 feet, which 
gete the sun from about half-past eight till three o’clock, 
and can be heated to 50 degs. in winter, but it is very 
damp. Would someone kindly name me a selection of 
foliage and flowering plants, with a few cultural directions ? 
Could I grow a few Orchids and a Tree-Fern in it ? Would 
the house have to be kept close ?— New Bkgixxbr. 

i a , bor * er fop Carnations.— 

I should be thankful for a few hints as to preparing a border 
for Carnations? My garden soil consists of good yellow 
loam, but I have grown various plants in it for two years, 
and I should like to prepare it now for growing Carnations 
and kindred plants exclusively. Will someone kindly 
advise me what to do to keep away wireworm, and to make 
the borders as good as possible for Carnations ?— Jack 
Leyton. 

and when to fertilise Begonias. 

—The difficulty to me is that as the pod seems to form 
before the flower it is quite impossible to tell If the seed 
in the pod is fertilised. If quite a young pod is cut open, 
seed (or what apparently is seed) is found. I saved several 
seed-pods last year, all of which had, apparently, seeds, 
and yet no seed at all has germinated, and the seed was 
sown by myself and two experienced cultivators. Is there 
any way of fertilising so as to ensure getting seed that will 
germinate ?—Quauhto. 


i860.—Unhealthy Pine-trees.—A few yean ago I 
planted a number of Austrian and Liriclo Pines in a wood, 
mainly consisting of Oak-scrub, which was cleared away 
for the purpose. The trees are now from 6 feet to 8 feet 
high, and have made good growths, but several have died, 
and others seem likely to do so. The leaves near the stem 
first turn brown and die, and the sickliness gradually 
creeps up the branches. Will someone kindly tell me a 
probable cause for this?—T. R. H. 

1661.— Using Tomato-pots-— I have about 200 
10^-inoh Tomato-pots now oocupied with Tomatoes, which 
will soon be over, and wish to know in what way I could 
put them to the best profitable use? I presume it would 
not pay to cut them down and let them shoot again for 
winter bearing. How would three large Lily-bulbs do in 
each pot, either Lilium Harrisi or Lillum auratum, to come 
in about winter, so that I could sell the blooms ? Perhaps 
“ J. C. C.” or some kind reader will advise me. I have plenty 
of glass room, and in a south aspect.— Exbrobtic Readbr. 

1862.— Shading a greenhouse, Ac.—Will some¬ 
one kindly give me a little information as regards sha ding 
®y greenhouse, &c ? The house is about 12 feet square, 
with saddle roof and glazed with 21 oz. plain glass. I find 
that some of the Grapes get scalded through the son, I sop 
pose, striking on them in the morning when they are damp 
from the moisture arising during the night. It is not con¬ 
venient to fix blinds on the outside. Would it injure the 
house for growing flowers, &c., if I "frosted” the roof 
over with whitelead and turps like painters sometimes do ? 

•J. Titlky, Pontnewydd. 

1663. —‘ 4 Geranium "-cuttings.—I shall be glad if 
someone can give me a reason for so many of my " Gera¬ 
nium’’-cuttings damping off? I get the most matured 
wood I can, cut close under a Joint I put seven about 
2 inches deep in 48 pots of ordinary loamy garden soil, 
about one-third coarse sand, stand in shade for a few days, 
then in full sun on boards against a wall, and yet I am 
losing nearly half, especially Mrs. Pollock. I have been 
more particular with these, as I have only a few; need 
silver sand, and more of it. potted singly in small 60’s. 
There has not been much rain on them. Would they strike 
better inside ?— Amateur. 

1664. —A rook garden.—Will someone kindly tell 
me whether I could make a little rook garden under the 
following circumstances, and, if so, how to set about it 7 
I have a newly-made lawn-tennis ground, of which one 
angle has been excavated to a depth of between 4 feet and 
5 feet. The soil is red Devonshire loam, and the aspect of 
the two Bides forming the angle are south-east and south¬ 
west. I have thought that these bare, slightly sloping 
banks might be becomingly clothed with rock-plants, but I 
do not understand the making of a rock garden, the sise 
or number of stones required, fee., and should be grateful 
for suggestions if the thing is feasible.— Ignoramus. 

1665. — Treatment of Grape-Vines.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me further instructions about two Grape- 
Vines? I moved both some time ago, and they have 
started into growth again. They were long enough to roaoh 
to the top of the house, which is a ookl one. Tney have a 
large number of fresh growths on them, some about a foot 
long, and these are fairly regular all the way up. Would the 
Vines be best cut down to where they are Drought into 
the house, or would they do as they are, trained on wires 
each side of the c&nes ? One has not broken quite low 
enough down. Should be glad to know what temperature 
to keep the house as well ?— A Youxo Beginner. 

1666. —Peach-tree attacked by woodlloe, Ac. 
—I have a Peach-tree on a brick wall in my garden, whioh 
is now laden with fruit. Woodlice and vermin, which are 
in the wall, have attacked the Peaches, and my gardener, 
in order to save ihe fruit, has detached the tree from the 
wall, fastening it to an extemporised espalier, made by 
poles and bars crossing them, and placed very close to the 
wall, but at sufficient distance to prevent the vermin 
ooming in contact with the tree. What 1 want to know 
is : 1, Will it injure the tree to have thus detaohed it from 
the wall, and will it prevent it from bearing a full crop of 
fruit next year ? 2, Is there any preparation or plan which 
will destroy effectually the vermin that harbour in tbs 
wall, and whioh will render their future appearanoe there 
impossible ? I think I have heard of some liquid whioh, if 
properly applied to the wall, will kill all existing vermin 
and destroy any eggs that may be in the crevices?—!. 
Rice Hsxx. 

1667. —Carnations splitting their Ipods.—Will 

anyone kindly tell me how to prevent Carnations splitting 
their pods? I find that Pride of Penahurst, Mrs Reynolds 
Hole, Gen. Boulanger, Duchess of Fife, Garibaldi, and one 
I believe to be Purple Emperor, and some other unnamed 
ones, all split their pods, especially Mrs. R. Hole and 
Purple Emperor. Rosy Morn, Mr*. Muir, and a white 
do not. Pride of Penahurst has only thrown flower-stalks: 
out of five plants there is only one with any buds. 
then very little. Countess of Paris (two plants) has thrown 
no flower-spikes at all. They have all hod exactly the same 
treatment. They were got last autumn from two or three 
good growers, and were wintered in pots in a cold frame, 
planted out in March; out of five dozen only two or tnree 
died. Soil, good loam. It was well-manured with stable- 
manure before the Carnations were put in. My gardener 
is anxious to have the layers attached to the plants till 
spring, and then plant them where they are to flower. Is 
this right ?-N. B. 

1668. —Rose La France.— I should like the opinions 
of one or more of the readers of Gardening why the above 
Rose is not with me up to the standard of excellence which 
might reasonably be expected, considering it is planted in 
my garden under the best conditions ? I planted it two 
years ago in good ground, with a full south aspect, have 
given it a thick mulch of manure every spring. I have not 
pruned it very severely. It has made very little new wood. 
It is a dwarf, and my looality la Tottenham. What I com¬ 
plain of is, the blooms do not open properly—a bud will 
plump up to a good size and then decay; sometimes the 
bud will let loose the three or four outer petals, and the 
centre will then decay. Scarcely any blooms have opened 
satisfactorily, although a great many have been proouoedL 
The foliage is healthy, but the growth is not vigorous, and 
the wood is very thin. I have not fed it with any liquid- 
manure, but neither have I my other Roses, mast of which 
have done well; none of them have got the fault of not 
expanding, except the Rose in question. A few praotioal 
suggestions how I may improve matters will be gratefully 
accepted ?—A. O. C.; fTottenhav. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readera ore invxted to give further 
aneicera should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1669.— Treatment of Tomatoes (C. H. Cross ley) 
—The Tomatoes have been properly treated. Stopping 
the shoots and thinning out the foliage where too thick is 
emphatically the right thing to do in Tomato culture, 
and, well tended as these in question appear to have been, 
good results should certainly follow in tne shape of a crop 
of large and well-swelled fruit. 

167a — Liquid • manure for fruit ■ trees 
( W. II. R .).—Probably the best time to apply liquid- 
manure to the roots of fruit-trees is after the fruit is set 
in the spring and at any time afterwards up to just before 
the ripening period. Pyramidal Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
if late varieties still swelling their fruit, mav receive 
liberal supplies at once with advantage. 

1671. — Arum Lily (Calla aathiopica) (/. M .).—The 
Arum Lily is, as a rule, a capital window plant. It requires 
good loamy soil to grow in, and its foliage should be kept 
scrupulously clean and free from dust and blacks by the 
frequent use of the sponge and soapy water. The Arum 
Lily requires abundance of moisture at the root nearly all 
the year round, with occasional doses of weak, clear cow- 
manure-water. 

1672. - Peaches not ripening (IK.).— The most 
probable cause of the Peaches not showing any signs of 
softening is that the variety is a late one, and, if the 
locality where it is growing is at all a oold one, the fruit 
would naturally be still later in Bhowing symptoms of 
approaching ripeness. If you would let us know the name 
of the Peach, we oould give you some advice that probably 
would help you in the matter. 

1673. — Pruning Plum-trees ( T . C. S.) -These 
Plum-trees have evidently been left to run wild. It 
would certainly be a good plan to remove entirely, or cut 
back, some of the old wood at pruning time, and lay in 
young shoots next season to replace them. The branches 
growing above the wall should be allowed to remain now, 
and after the leaves have fallen be cut back. If this 
terminal growth is very rank, then perhaps root-pruning 
would be beneficial. How to do it has often been detailed 
in the pages of Oardem.so. 

1674. — Laterals on fruit-trees (./. IK.). — A 
"lateral” is simply a late growth—that which occurs 
after a shoot has been pinched back early in the summer, 
and these growths should now be pinched back again. 
This remark applies to bush or standard Apple and Pear- 
trees that are required to be kept within bounds in a small 
garden. Of course, it is not applicable to large orchard 
trees. In their case, if any thinning of the wood is re¬ 
quired, it must be done at the time of the ordinary winter- 
pruning. 

167ft.— Re-potting a Passion-flower ( J . P. S.).— 
As the Passion flower is in a healthy condition, and is 
evidently pot-bound, it may be shifted at once into an 
8-inch pot, using a mixture of about equal proportions of 
fibrous peat and loam, with some sharp silver sand added, 
for the compost, and well drain the pot first with broken 
potsherds. Do not give too much water immediately after 
potting, but just keep the fresh soil moderately' moist 
until the roots have taken a good hold of it, then it may 
be administered freely whenever the soil is dry. 

1676. — Sowing Melon-seed (/an*).-The best time 
bo sow Melon-seed to produce ripe fruit by the end of July is 
about the first or second week in March. With regard to 
hastening the ripening of the crop, the only thing to be 
done is to maintain a nigh temperature, with free ventila¬ 
tion, in the structure where they are growing, and do not 
shade from the sun, if the foliage of the plants stands up 
boldly when it is shining brightly. The soil about the 
roots should be moderatey moist, and the shoots should 
be kept thin, and the fruit well exposed to every ray of 
light possible. A sharp look-out must be kept lor red- 
spider. When Melons are driven along in a high tempera¬ 
ture it is very apt to put in an appearance. 

1677. — Piping for gloss house (Inez).— A small 
glass-house, like the one in question, intended to be kept at 
a stove temperature throughout the winter should have 4 
rows of 4-inch pipes all round it— i.e., two flow pipes and 
two return ones. This quantity of piping will enable a 
good temperature to be maintained within the structure 
without overheating them. A great mistake is often made 
even in the smallest houses by stinting the quantity of 
piping. The little extra first outlay will lie found a great 
saving in the end, and the plants will also thrive proj>or 
tionately better where the means of maintaining a regular 
temperature in severe weather is available. 

1678. —Flowering Pelargoniums (-1 Subscriber). 
—This is entirely a question of good or bad management 
Given a healthy plant of a good kind of Pelargonium, it 
should certainly expand its flower-heads as well in one 
garden os another, if the cultural care given were in both 
cases the same; but the opposite is generally the 
fact. Plants purchased by amateurs of a nurseryman are 
often left to take care of themselves pretty much, insteao 
of having a continuance of the good treatment to which 
they had previously been subjected, and which would have 
been pretty certain to have produced good results. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit, 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , tohief 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illub 
tbatrd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. —J. Bennett.—\, Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum ; 2, Polypodium vulgare omnilace rum ; 
3, Lastrea montana ; 4, Athyrium Filix-fmmina Applebv- 

aoum.- J. McLean. — It is useless sending Mosses at this 

season, because destitute of fruits. We shall be glad to 

give them attention later on if you send them.- J.W.M. 

—1, Oncidium incurvum; 2, Oncidium pulchellum; 3, 
Miltonia Regnelli. Thos. Kdxcards. —1, Seabiosa colum¬ 
baria ; 2. Potentilla procumbens ; 3, Bilene maritima.- 

D. IK. Thynne. — Ionopsis paniculata.- II. Gfyn.—l , 

Odontoglossum Harry anum ; 2, Oncidium micropogon ; 

S, Omithocephalus grandiflorus, not a great beauty.- 

V. C. T .—Justicia carnea. Propagate by cuttings.- 

L. F. J .—Piptanthus nepalensis.- Nelly.— Flower looks 

like a Pancratium, but it waa-quitse crushed up in the poet. 
- Mrs. W. II. /.— Roves hid all fallta to ^uecisi . > 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

W. H. J .-Apply to Messrs. Wm. Paul A Son, Waltham 
oross, Herts. 

Trade Catalogues.— We should be glad to receive 
catalogues from nurserymen, seedsmen, Ac. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1469. — Treatment of young Par¬ 
tridges. —Partridges may be treated in much 
the same way as Pheasants and Turkeys. Per¬ 
haps Guinea Fowls resemble them more than 
either of the birds just named. Feed little and 
often, as they soon get hungry, and the delay 
of a few hours may be the means of losing a 
large portion of the brood. As regards food, 
hard-boiled egg and stale bread-crumbs at first, 
followed later by the introduction of a little 
meal. Ants’ eggs, if obtainable, should be given 
from the first. Failing them, minced meat 
should be forthcoming. Coop the hen where 
the sun shall not be too powerful, and cut the 
Grass a little round the coop in order to keep 
the chicks dry. They will soon shelter them¬ 
selves amongst the long Grass when the sun 
comes out. Do not coop the hen where other 
fowls can get at her, or they will scare and 
injure the chicks. —Doulting. 


aa-quftje crushed up in the pc 
hMall to 


OTOCKS! PANSIES ! —Choice for present 

^ planting.—8tocks, Brompton, double white and scarlet, 
100, free, Is. 6d. Pansies, strong eeeillings, 12 Belgian st riped, 
12 Giant, 12 Rainbow, 12 Odier s, 12 Cassier’s, 12 mixed show, 
lot, free. Is. 4d. J. DUCKKR. Haxey, Bawtry. 

HARNATIONS A SPECIALITY.—Carnatious 

(Hardy Border).—A Descriptive List of all the best varie¬ 
ties for open-air culture free on application. Strong, well- 
rooted layers now ready. My selection from 4s. 6d. i*>r 
dozen. No tender fore gn varieties offered. We obtained 
First Prize at the Midland Carnation Society’s 8how for sixty 
stems with buds as grown in the open air.—S. ROGERS k 
SONS, Western and Nene Nurseries, Whittlesea, Peterboro’. 

R fififi PKLMULAS, splendid strains. — Our 
UjV/Vyv/ Primulas always give satisfaction. Is. 3d. doz., 
free.—CRANE & CLARKE, March, Cambs. 

HINERARIAS. — First-class strains, nice 

plants, fit for potting, to bloom early, Is. 3d. doz , free.— 
CRANE k CLARKE, March, Cambs. 

HARNATIONS (Border). — Germania, best 

LI yellow, 2 for Is. 6d; Mrs. Muir, best white, 2 for Is. 6d. ; 
Mrs. R. Hole, the popular terra-cotta, 2 for Is. 3d.; Napo¬ 
leon III., splendid scarlet, 2 for Is. 6d. One each of the above 
4 high-class varieties, for 2s. 6d , free for cash. Well-rooted 
layers. -CRANE4 CLARK E.HillsideNursery.March,Cambs. 

ITENRY & CO.—Splendid Fuchsias.—Beauty 

■LL of Exeter, B. of Trowbridge, Mr. Rundell, Eynsford Gem, 
3d. each. B. of West Kent, Wave of Lif*. Dorothy, and G. 
Fry, Imoroved Rose of Castile, 2d. each; Is. 6d. the 6 sets. 
Winter-flowering Begonias, coming in bloom, 6, named, Is. 6d. 
Salvias, 4, Is. 2d. Plumbago, blue and white, 4, Is, 3d., ah 
free.—Near Aroereham. Bucks. 

■ROUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 varieties Herba- 

Ll ceous plants, Narcissus, Daffodils, all sorts, Dutch Bulbs, 
Violas, Carnations. Lists free.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 

UUHAT OFFER? — Greenhouse, Span-roof, 

»» Portable, 9 ft. by 10, Coil Boiler, Plants, ko. Nearly 
new. Cash, £7, carriage paid ; or separate.—Mas. ELLIOTT, 
care Gardener, 9. York-place. 8toke, Devonpart. 

HABBAGE PLANTS, Autumn-sown, VVheelor’s 

Ll Imperial, true, per 100,6d. ; per 1,000, 4s. 6d., post free.— 
W. WILTSHIRE, West End, near Southampton, Hants. 

UUALLFLO VVERS. — Magnificent dwarf strain, 

* * strong tor autumn an3 wim er blooming, 25 for Is.; 50, 
Is. 9d., free. Grand strain Sweet Williams, same price.—Mas. 
GARDNER, The Fir Trees, Stroud. 

STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — “ British 

^ Queen," best Strawberry for private gardens, 2s. Gd. per 
100, free; President., a grind variety and heavy cropper, same 
price.-THOMAS WAITK, Heamoor. Penzance. 

T OTUS, Iris, Tree Pieony, Chrysanthemum 

J-l seed just brought from Japan. Prices oa application.— 
Mkm. T., The Red House, Keswick. 

DXPERT Botanist, employed in City Rich- 

J-J mood yachting tours to Norway, seeks wholesale trade for 
Norwegian Perm* Plants. Send 2s. 6d. P.O. for sample parcel 
to City Richmond Plant Agency, 24, Puradise-st., Liverpool. 

ITARDY SPRING FLOWERS.—Walltiowers, 

LI Uweet Williams. Canterbury Bells, Golden Pyrethrum, 
Silene compacta, all Is. 3d. per 100. Carnation Margarita, 
Violet The Cz»r, Iceland Poppies, and Scarlet Geums, all Is. 
doz. Dbl. German Wallflowers and Bromptons, 9d. doz., 
free Parcel Post—J. NORFOLK. Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 

1 HTLI* SEASON. — Hardy Perennial MAR- 
-LVJ GUERITES for garden flowers, 5 to 10 in. circumfer¬ 
ence : 7, in 5 varieties. Is. 6d., 14 2s. 6d.; Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, 3d., 6 Is. 3d.; Primula oboonica. white Begonia, scarlet 
Salvia, for winter bloom, 3d. each, 6 Is. 3d. Printed List 
Hardy Perennials, kc., free. Plant now. All 15L orders 
fre? -REV. G. BUCK, Belaugh Rectory, Norwich. 

HUTTINGS ! CUTTINGS !! GUTTINGS !!! 

V-l Pearson s magnificent Single Geraniums: Duchefs of 
Portland. Ethel Lewis, Phoeona, Sappho, Sir Percival, Rev. 
F. H. Brett. T. Haynes; 1 cutriDg of each. Is. 6d. Inter¬ 
national, Perdita, Olivia. Lord Tredegar, Chas. Mason, Rev. 
Dr. Morris, Rev. R. D. Harries, Lynette, A. Albrecht, Dante, 
Mrs. H. T. Barker, Aapasia: 1 cutting of each, 12 vurietiep, 
Is. 9d. The Lot for 3s. All correctly named, poet free Li< t 
of New Geranium*, one stamp.—JAS. BLAKEMORE, 
St. Georges. Wellington. Salop. 


1 fiO NARCISSUS, mixed, double white, 

-LL/VJ grandiflora, Pheasant-eyed, 2s. 6d. ; 50, Is. 8d.; 
1,000, 20s. Chrysanthemums flower this year, 25, Is. 3d., fr ee. 
HAN still supply plants advertised last week, 

LI also presents: flowers, Is. per box. Cut Fern, gross, 
3a. 3d., free.—TURNE R, Lyd iate. Liver pool._ 

TROUBLE VIOLETS for frames, strong clumps, 

-LI not small plants, Mario Louise and Neapolitan (blue), 
Comte Brazza and Fragranti-wma (white). 3s. 6d. doz . 6,2s , 

r t free. Single Violet V Victoria," large blue flowers, 
3d. doz. plants.—W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hountlow, 
Middlesex._ ■ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM. — See last week’s 

•LI articles. Fine bulbs, that should give grand spikes of 
bloom next season if planted now, Is. 9d. dozen, 11a. 100. car¬ 
riage extra. Narcissus Bulba, single and double, mixed, 
3e. 6d. 100. 50 Is. 9d.. 25 Is., post free. Small ditto, 1 b. 3d. 

100, 10a. 1,000, post free —SHEPPARD, as above. _ 

lV/TRS. SIN KINS, largest double white clove- 

■L»J- scented Pink, strong pipings, that will strike well now 
in shady place, 15a. 1.000, 2a. 100, 25 9d., post free. Double 
Carnation-cuttings, to include Gloire do Nancy and mixed 
colours, 100 38. 6d., 50 2s., 20 Is. 3d., post free. Tufted 
Pansy-cuttings, Countess of Hopctoun, white, Yellow Prince, 
and Archie Grant, blue, 25 Is., 3s. 100, post free. Roae-cut- 
tin gg, la, 3d, dozen.—SHEPPARD, as above. _ 

F you want beautiful prize Giant Pansies, sow 

at once seed from my magnilioent blotched and rich varied 
strain, 7d., 1 b m and 2s. 6d. pkt., free.—W. WELCH, Rush 
Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF MAIDEN - HAIR 

W FERNS.—Having to dear a few houses, will send a 
sample 12 for Is. 3d., or 7s. 100; 25 Chrysanthemums, finest 
sorts, Is. 3d.; 25 Carnatious, Is. 3d. Garden Guide, 7a., free. 
—TURNER, Thatto-hcath. BU Helens. 


19 BEAUTIFUL Named CARNATION Cut- 

1“ tings, Is. 3d.; 12plants, 2s.: 12double, unnamed, Is. 3d.: 
12 named Auriculas, Is. 3d.; 50 seedlings, Is. 3d.; Primulas 
and Cinerarias, 12 for Is. 3d., free.—TURNER, Thatto-heath, 
St. Helens. 


QJEEDS, 2d. pkt. ; 12 for Is. 6d. : Primula, 

Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Petunia, Verbena, Geum. Ferns, 
Palms, Castor-oil.—TURNER. Thatto-heath, St. Helena. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS ALL WINTER.-- 

Primulas, Cinerarias, Vorbena*, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites Heliotropes, Abutilons, Begonias. 12, Is. 3d. 
Given with every 2s. 6d. order flowering bulb of Lilium 
Harrisi.—TURNER. Thatto-heath. St- Helens. 


TTEPAT1CA8, grand Auriculas, 2s. ; Algerian 

*LL Ivy, Everlasting Pea, Is. 6d ; Ajuga, Aquilegia, Laced 
Polyanthus, Anemone, including The Bride, immense lilac 
PrimroseiL Czar Violets. Is. 3d doz : grand variegated 
Laurels, Weigela, 3, Is. 4d., free.—LANE, Sydenham, B elfast. 


HUTTINGS.—Pansies (Show and Fancy), Vio- 

Ll laa (Fancy), Pentstemons, Miraulus. Antirrhinums, superb 
named sorts, Is. 3d. doz.. post free CRAMP, Dunblane. 


STRAWBERRY JOHN RUSKIN, earliest 

O the world, 12, Is. 6d.; 100, 10s. Phloxes, early and late, 
* — “ **- 'TtAMB, D 


in 


bestsorU, named, 12, 2s. 3d., post free —CRAMB, Dunblane. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, finest 

I mixed varieties, including white; strong plants, Is. 3d. 
d oz , free.-C. 8HILL1NG, Nu r seryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 


d oz , free.-C. 8HILL1NG, Nn r serynian, Wm c htleld, Hants. 

piNERARlA HYBRIDA, finest large-flower- 

LI ing, in every oolour; strong plants, Is. 3d. dozen, free.— 
C. S HILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

OTRAWBERRY-PLANXS.—Best kinds, se- 

^ lected from fertile plants: Noble, Vioomtesse Herirart 
de Thury, President, Sir Joseph Paxton Improved, British 
Queen, John Buskin, Goliath, King of Earlies, J. Veitch &c. 
Strong, well-rooted; 3s. 6d. 100. carriage paid.—C. SHIL¬ 
LI NG, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

«T» Wo PENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

■L Seeds; sow now. Primula, Cineraria, Begonia, Cycla¬ 
men, Carnation, Pansy, Auricula, Edelweiss, double or single 
Wallflower, Grevillea, Acacia, Campanula, Calceolaria, Tri- 
toma, Gaillardia, kc. Is. worth and over free. Hundreds 
t estimonials.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hapt*. 

OSTfiD. GREENHOUSE COLLECTION con- 

CX U tains 2 Ferns, 1 Coleus, 1 Marguerite, 2 Carnations, 3 
Tradescantias, 2 Palms, 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 Cinerarias, 2 
Primulas, 1 Begonia, and 6 other choice plauts, strong and 
well rooted. Carriage free, 2s. 6d.—C. SHILLING, Nursery- 
man, Winchfleld, Hants. 


HARNATIONS, fine strong plants, various 

LI <;olours, beHt double strains, Is. Gd. dozen, free.—C. SHIL¬ 
LING, Nurseryman,JWinchlield, Hants._ 

HDONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA, beauti- 

Ll ful cool Orchid, Is. 9d each ; 2 for 3s. Two splendid 
large Palms, 2s. 9d., worth double. Carriage free.—C. SHIL- 
LI NO, Nurse r yman, Winchfleld Hants. 

UUANTED.—Geranium-cuttings, useful kinds. 

» » Price per 100 and 1,000 will oblige.—C. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

P R BALE.—20 Camellias, old plants in large 

pots, in full bud. Any reasonable offer taken.—C. R. 
LINDSAY, Glen Lea, Dulwich-common. 

H YACINTHS! HYAC1NTH8 !—Before you 

order send for my Bulb Catalogue. It will pay you.— 
SMALE, F.R H.8., Torquay. 


ojiauii, r rv n..p., xuniuay. _____ 

(i OLUGICIDE” (Registered).—Certain death 
w to slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to plants 
&nd domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardeners yet 
invented. Is. 6d. per box. of Seedsmen, or post paid of—The 

U ” CO. 6. Maryleport-Btreet Bristol 


■* HLUOIOrDB »( 


—SURREY HILLS—1*1.—FREEHOLD 

■ LAND, 18 miles from London, 20 feet by 150, for £10, 
yuble by detxmit of XI and 18 hall-yearly instalments of 
Plans.-Mu. BROUGHTON, Satafleld. Westerham. 


m 

tar 


Jj single, 100, Is. Ski,; 1,002, 13s. Daffodil bulbs. 120, 
Is, 6d.; 1,000, 13s., car. pd. HARRISON, Fellside, Ken lal. 


ITEAD GARDENERS. — JOHN LAING & 

LL SONS can at present recommend with every confidence 
several energetic and practical MEN of teeted ability and 
first-rate character. Ladies and Gentlemen in want of GAR¬ 
DENERS and BAILIFFS, and HEAD GARDENERS for 
first-rate Establishments or Single-handed Situations, can be 
suited and have full particulars by applying at Stans tead 
Park and Rutland Park Nurseries. Forest hill. London. S.E. 


rant ana nuuana rant nurseries, reran.-uni, x/umwn. ^.. c. 

DICHARD SMITH k CO. beg to announce 

•Lb that they are oontinually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be nappjr to snpply 
my lady or gentleman with psTflenlwi fco,—St. John a Nur¬ 
series woroester. 


RNELL UNiV 
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ARCHITECTS’ 
CARDENS. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATJER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAME8 WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, writes: “ The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in plaee ot two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per oent. of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 


CONTENTS: 

Garden Design. 

Natural and False Lines. 


PEARCE * HEATLEY 


WINTER CARDENS, 
ifiri i : v i i i Tili C0NSERVAT0RIES » 

■BE- [JzzSff&uL IN ALL STYLES. 

s and Estimates on application. Surveys mado. 

SPAN-ROOr.—No. 17. 

Carriage Paid. £ s. d. 

12 by 8. 12 15 0 

IHsiS- 15 by 9 . 15 18 0 

AiTSTTISSET 20 by 10 . 19 15 0 

25 by 12 . 27 0 0 

See Catalogue. 

* CUCUMBER FRAMES. 



hSjalSSS 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. Monthly pay. 
monts accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 
RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd. 
CHXSTER-LE-STREET. 



fiSRBgk. CONICAL E BOILER 

fit * * t'-M f 18 the most Efficient, and 

U \\ Economical Boiler ever invented. For 

rj MWAIAw'mI heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
ft Wtf.\t\\TO»r I Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
J IBMuMiHBt V for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
ft mJtim iV bK \ little attention. Will burn any kind 
J r,. of fuel, and cannot bum hollow. 

NEWSUM, WOOD, ft DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEETD8. 

. — 1 Price* and Testimonial* on application 

GLASS-CHEAP GLASS ! 

IN STOCK SIZES. 

15-oz , per 100ft. 8«. Bd. ( }? J* 10.18 by 12.18 by 11, 24 by 11, 

21-oz., „ 11s. 9d. 1 JJ | 2 ' 20 by 12,18 by 16,21 by 16, 

i . ... . . U 6 by 12,16 by H, 20 by 16, 24 by 18 . &c. 

ra,I !ilat a ^1^ ft T Uh ‘> e K at x Lo ri'! riCe8, r F,oorln S. r )«. per square; 
Matching, 4s. , 2 by 4, at Id. per foot run; 2 by 7, at id. 
Horticultural Work of all descriptions, Ironmongery, 4c 
Catalogues Free. 


“ Uncultivated Nature.” 

The True Landscape. 

Buildings in Relation to the Garden. 
Time and Gardens. 

True Use of a Garden. 

Formal Gardening. 

“ Nature,” and what we mean by it. 
“ All our Paths ” are Crooked ! 

“ The Only Garden Possible !” 

“ No Design in Landscape.” 

No Grass in Landscape Gardening ! 
“Improving” Battersea Park. 

Nature and Clipped Yews. 

No Line in Nature ! 

“Vegetable Sculpture.” 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, Bishopsqate Street Within, London. E.Q. 

ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

,7 flower-pots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance; fits any pot; lasts for years 
2*?? &^ nd * in use - A boon to Mum growers. 30,1 /; 100, 

3s. I- OOP- 2S*.. bss. A. PORT kR. Stone Hons*. Maidstone 

BFF-HIVF£ - of improved Hive 

111 f LOi apd Appliances, with drawings and 

Hr C*R* 801 * 8 . 127 - High Holborn, 
\ .Established 1815. N.B.—Vide Geo. Neighbour 4Sons, 
Advt. in Gardrnino. April to July. ’ 

GREENHOUSES, Conservatories, Vm^ 

^ . P 1 * 10 or ornamental design, glazed upon Hawkins 

perfection system; best workmanship, best material, and 
cheapest house in the trade for really good work. State re¬ 
quirements fully, size of house, whether Span or Lean to and 

*** Hot-watetJEoXer, 


Digitized b' 


al BuiUkf and Hot-wateflEngin 

Goctgle 


Price 5/- 

LONDON: 

JOHN MURRAY, 

ALBEMARLE STREET. 



RGIN CORK.—Handsome 

therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.; l 


pieces, lightest 
Hj., 10s. 6dj 28 lb., 


"nu noii /v uAJwca, untumiuusfc 

OR WINDOW RORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.8. Trinity Col, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. 8hows how orope of vegetables may 
be largely incroased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Tost free from 

JAK1MAN A CAR VER. Printers, Hereford. 

____ Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. fid. 

THE CARNATION MANUAL. Edited and 

A hjeusd by the NATIONAL CARNATION and PICOTEE 
SOCIETY (Southern Seotiou). With contributions by the 
Rov. F D. Horner, M A., J. Douglas, B. Doan, W. Robin- 
* on ' F L.S., A. Herrington, Martin R. Smith, Martin Rowan, 
J. J Keen, R. Sydenham, Benjamin 8imonite, M. Campbell, 
Robert P. Brotherston, F. W. Burbidgo. M A., F.L.8 , Harry 
Turner, J. Jennings, ond the Rev H. H D'Onibrain. 

CA88KLL_4_Company (Limi ted ), Ludgate h»ll, Ix wdon 


HEATHMAN'S 
^3 LADDERS. 

r l rC * A wonderful convenience. 
™V Separate, or form stey* ok 
ill extend to varying heights. • 
[•8/ Height dosed:6ft.,7ft ,8ft., 
k ' 9ft.9in. Extend to 10ft. 6in„ 
St 12fu,14ft.,17fL Price 16s 6d.. 
3k 19a. 6d. ,22s. fid., 26e,6d. 

larger mado, carriage paid. 
KNDELL .ST., LONDON, W.O. 

THTNEWINSEOTICIDL 

Sutherland's Insecticide 

Acknowledged to be the S\FKST and MOST EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide yet produced, and 

THE ONLY INSECTICIDE INSTANTANEOUS IN ITS ACTION. 

DeatroyB Brown and White Scale, Mealy Bug, Thrips, Red 
Spider, Green and Black Fly, 4c , 4c , without injury to the 
most delicate foliage. No washing or syringing with water 
required. A ho 

SUTHERLAND’S MILDEW DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous and effective in the removal of Mildew from 
plants of all descriptions, Roses, Hop?, 4c. Prevents Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold In bottlos at 10d.. Is., Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. 
Per Gallon, 10s. 

Wholesale prices on ajtplicalion to 

JOHN SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA NURSERY, LENZIE. 

DROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

ting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot If out in all weather*. 
100 yards by 1 yard, 3e.; 100 yards by 2 yards, fie.; 100 yards by 
3 yards, 9s.; or so on to any width. Car. paid on all oraer* over 

CJ PEC I ALLY-PREPARED METALLIC 

^ OXIDE PAINT—The best preservative for Iron or 
wood and all outside work. Prices on application. Manu¬ 
factured by— 

BRUfE & STILL. Contractors for Iron Roofs and Buildings, 

__75, NORFOLK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


stre et, London. E.O. _ 

PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in publio 
favour, both in this country and in America, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of view—the first honours in the block test 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the best blood 
for sale. This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the ff.ost natural conditions possible. Inspection Invited.— 
Particulars of BAILIFF, Manor Farm. Kingeoote Station. 
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LAYING OUT A GARDEN. 

Jn the case of small gardens, the owners very 
properly aim at making the most of them ; but I 
notice in doing so that they often attempt too 
much, seeming to wish their limited area to em¬ 
brace all the features of a much larger place. 
But in this they fail, as they aie bound to do, 
for the want of space to give effect to what they 
have attempted. In laying out a small garden 
it is best to forget altogether what has been 
seen at other places, and to work on lines suit¬ 
able for the space to be dealt with. The first 
thing to avoid is the formation of banks or 
mounds of earth. In making the necessary ex¬ 
cavations there may be mere earth available 
than is wanted for making up the levels at 
different points. It is, however, better to cart 
it away than to form it into mounds to get rid 
of it. There are many who regret that they had 
not done so ; but they cannot be made to see the 
necessity of going to the expense of removing 
the spare soil until they have made it into a 
mound or bank, and planted it with trees and 
shrubs, which fail to thrive for the want of root 
moisture. Inexperienced people cannot realise 
when it is pointed out to them how unsuitable 
the raised mounds of soil are for the growth of 
trees or shrubs. In hot summers the soil is as 
dry as powder for weeks together, and if ever¬ 
greens do not die outright, they look so unhappy 
that the mistake made in the first place is only 
too evident. The next point to avoid is not to 
have too many walks, or to have them too 
narrow. Where space is restricted, a straight 
walk 4 feet 6 inches wide has a better appear¬ 
ance and is more convenient than a narrower one 
that takes a circuitous route. Where there is 
a width of from 75 feet to 100 feet two walks 
are admissible, and if the lawn is next the house, 
as it should be, the walks may curve slightly in 
the most suitable direction. In nearly all cases 
a walk should run parallel with the house, and 
be wider at that point. The greater the width 
of the garden the wider the main walk should 
be. Proportions must, however, be studied ; a 
wide walk in a narrow space is oat of character, 
and vice vend. The next point I would like to 
draw the attention of amateurs to is the plant¬ 
ing of the garden with trees or shrubs. Large 
trees like the Elm and the Oak are all very well 
for large places, but they are out of character in 
small ones. Where the width of the garden 
does not exceed 100 feet, the flowering Thorns, 
Weeping Willows, and Flowering Almonds are 
quite large enough ; while for evergreen trees 
uie Ilex and some of the erect-growing Conifer®, 
like Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbi, and 
Juniperus communis hibernica will furnish 
variety in this direction. A few well-placed 
specimens of these, with a proportionate number 
of choice shrubs, is all that is necessary to make 
a limited area interesting. J. C. C. 


1646.— A blllb Show. —I have for many 
years been connected, more or less, with vege¬ 
table and flower shows, but I have not heard of 
one devoted to bulbs only, although I think the 
idea is an admirable ono. >A lew simple roles 
Digitized by LjQf 


would answer for such a purpose, and I think at 
first the number of subjects should be limited 
to well-known flowers. It should embrace bulbs 
and tubers, and then it would include such sub¬ 
jects as Dielytra spectabilis, Arum Lily, 
Anemones, and Solomon’s Seal. The Persian 
Cyclamen should be included in the bulb list, as 
it is a good window plant in the hands of a care¬ 
ful cultivator. To start with, I think “ The 
Vicar” would do well to purchase the bulbs 
himself and distribute them at cost price. To 
help pay expenses an entry fee of 6a. may be 
charged for the first two entries, and Is. for any 
further number. To make the show attractive, 
examples of any home industry that is carried 
on in the neighbourhood woula create a wider 
influence. There cannot be too many of this 
kind of shows in the country.—J. C. C. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

In Gardening for August 27th (p. 357), “ E.” 
has a very useful article on pot culture of 
Lilium candidum, and this contains instructions 
that are thoroughly reliable. I quite agree with 
the writer that a rather warm, dry Boil, with 
the bulbs near the surface, suits it better than a 
rich, heavier root medium. With regard to pre¬ 
paring this Lily for forcing, it may be interesting 
to “E.” to know that Mr. Godding, nursery¬ 
man, Taunton, took up some bulbs from the 
open ground last winter when the flower-stems 
were about 6 inches high. They were carefully 
lifted aud put into pots, and then gently forced 
into flower. When I saw them about the 
middle of April there were ten and twelve 
blossoms on each stem of quite a respectable 
size, and the colour as pure white as those 
grown in the open air. Mr. Godding told me he 
had made several attempts before, but failed to 
get them to flower, through taking up the bulbs 
too early. 

On page 360, in the same number of Garden¬ 
ing, “ P. U.” gives some seasonable instructions 
for striking Rose cuttings, which are clear and 
to the point. I quite agree with him that 
September is a good time to put in the 
cuttings in the open air; but better results 
are obtained if the cuttings can have the pro¬ 
tection of a glass - light all the winter. 
In the second week of September last year I put 
in cuttings of such strong-growing climbers as 
F61icit4 Perpetuee, Gloire de Dijon, Williams’ 
Evergreen, and AimtSe Vibert. At the time of 
writing some of the most vigorous growers have 
shoots 8 feet long. Even Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison have made shoots 4 feet high, with seve¬ 
ral side growths. Reve d’Or, Sir Joseph Pax¬ 
ton, and Climbing Victor Verdier have done 
equally as well, and in the autumn will be strong 
enough for any ordinary purpose. 

The recent notes and illustrations of Fritillarias 
are well timed, and should be the means of mak¬ 
ing these singular flowers more popular. F. Melea- 
gris (Snake s- head) and the white and yellow 
forms are all that I am acquainted with; but 
they come into bloom so early in the spring, and 
the forms of the flowers are so singular, that I 
regard them with much favour. 

Lilium auratum is the subject of a note from 
“ A* E. B.,” page 363* If I am wrong in my 


opinion about the behaviour of this Lily, perhaps 
“ A. E. B.” can tell me where the many thousand 
bnlbs of it that are imported into this country 
every year go to ? My remarks referred to its 
behaviour generally, and not to isolated cases, 
of which there are some, no doubt, that are 
satisfactory. J. C. C. 


1628.—Tobacco. —When the leaves begin 
to lose colour gather them in and dry them in 
an airy shed ; this refers to the bottom leaves, 
which usually die off before those at the top 
of the plant are fully developed ; but when 
these latter are large enough for use and have 
acquired some degree of ripeness dig the plants 
up, or, better still, chop them off ana hang them 
up in an airy shed or barn till the ripening is 
completed ; then gather the leaves, tie them up 
in bundles, and place in a heap to ferment, cover¬ 
ing with something that will assist fermenta¬ 
tion. After a time uncover and expose to dry. 
This fermentation will probably have to be re¬ 
peated. It is a question if home-grown Tobacco 
has any value except for the fumigation of hot¬ 
houses, and perhaps it is not of much use for that. 
Our climate is not adapted for Tobacco culture 
for other than ornamental purposes.—E. H. 

-The leaves of the Tobacco may be made 

useful to fumigate with. The plants should be 
put out in good, rich, deep soil, about 4 feet 
asunder, in May. Each plant will need a stout 
stick, and all the flowers and side-shoots ought 
to be removed, retaining only the large leaves. 
Many years ago I used to grow enough to fumi¬ 
gate my hot-houses. The leaves, when full 
grown, should be taken off and the mid-ribs re¬ 
moved ; spread them out in an airy place to 
dry, and before they are quite dried up pack 
them firmly into a barrel. The stalks should 
be dried separately, as they take much longer 
than the other part of the leaves. It is much 
superior for fumigating purposes to Tobacco- 
paper. The best variety is what is termed Vir¬ 
ginian ; it has reddish-tinted flowers.—J. D. E. 

1627.—Portland cement —If you mean 
that you want to make a complete joint for hot- 
water pipes with this cement, you could hardly 
select a more useful material from an economi¬ 
cal point of view; but I thought that every¬ 
body now had given up making joints, and were 
nsing the India-rubber rings, which are so much 
more desirable. In making a joint with this 
cement it is better to put in three or four rounds 
of soft rope first, and after fairly well ramming 
it back, fill in the remaining space with the 
cement, mixed to the consistency of thin 
mortar.—J. C. 0. 

1528.—Ants eating the calyx of Car¬ 
nations. —Fasten small pieces of cotton¬ 
wool on the stems—the ants will not be able to 
pass this—or feed the ants with syrup of sugar 
and water, or treacle, and they will not work 
up the plants. A piece of string dipped in 
treacle might be laid round the plant: the ants 
would be sure to find it, and, when covered with 
ants, should be dipped into boiling water.— 
G. S. SI 

1689.— blose-growing plant for a grave.— The 
small Blue Periwinkle Is very suitable for growing on a 
grave* It ie elose and, fchiek, and easily trimmed.—F. E. L. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

It is only giving utterance to a truism when one says 
that flowering plants always look best when baoked up 
and surrounded by beautiful foliage. No conservatory of 
any sire oan be said to be well furnished without Palms, 
and these should, if possible, be grown in pots or tube, so 
that they oan easily be moved when necessary or desirable 
to form new groups. A group of gTaoeful Palms forms 
just the background required to set off Begonias. Round 
the margin of the group of Palms may be dropped in a 
well-grown Lily or Agapanthus, and good potfuls of Hya- 
cinthus candioans are very effective peeping up through 
the foliage of Palms or Ferns. Where Begonias are largely 
grown, changes can often be made in the gprouplng, 
sometimes by contrasting the colours, at other times mix¬ 
ing or blending the yellows, whites, reds, Ac. At any 
rate, Begonias and Palms form strong features in many 
conservatories now. Gloxinias, again, when well done, 
are good for grouping, the stiffness being taken off by 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns. Guttings of the leaves of 
Gloxinias will strike now in sandy peat in a warm-house or 
pit, kept close and shaded, and seed-pods may be taken 
care of as soon as ripe. Seeds of Begonias should be 
gathered as they ripen and be taken care of till February, 
though they may be sown now if there are conveniences to 
keep them growing all winter; but, as a rule, it is better 
to keep the seeds ary till February and sow then, and place 
the pans in the hot-bed, and this refers also to the raising 
of Gloxinias from seed, which are usually regarded as stove 
plants, but, like some other plants which require to be 
started in heat, they flower better when cooled down and 
placed in the conservatory in July, and kept there till Sep¬ 
tember or later if they are still effective. Nearly all the 
large Cyclamen growers start their seeds in autumn, and 
keep them growing on shelves near the glass all winter, 
and get them into single pots early in spring. Such plants 
are very strong by autumn, and if required may be got 
into bloom by end of August. The best plan where a suc¬ 
cession of bloom is required is to make a second sowing in 
February to come up later. Where the Old White Lily is 
grown in pots the repotting should not be delayed. It 
will soon be time to pot up Arums where the planting-out 

E 'em is adopted, and other plants which have been 
ted out for the summer must soon be lifted and placed 
litable sized pots. What a pretty effect is produced 
in a conservatory by permitting that very useful old 
plant, Solanum jasminoides, to take possession of the roof, 
and not train it too closely ! Fuchsias planted early are 
now at their best. Guttings will root now. 

Stove. 

Among foliage plants Crotons hold a considerable lead, 
and they are very useful if freely grown in a small state. 

In looking over a large collection the other day, I seleoted 
the following as desirable to purohase : Crotons superbum, 
Mrs. Dorman, Aigburthensis, Sinitzinianus. The above have 
long, narrow, graceful foliage. To these are added a few 
of the broader, brightly-oolonred foliage, though, of oouree. 
as regards colour, this is to a certain extent a cultural 
detail, and includes exposure to light near the glass. 
Crotons Katharina, Prince of Woles, Etna, and Thomp¬ 
son!. Every gardener is called upon at times to fill bas¬ 
kets, vases, Ac., in a hurry, and it behoves him to always 
have a stock of plants suitable for the purpose. With 
plenty of well-furnished stuff in 5-inch pots a specimen can 
ne made up at a few momeuts' notice. For this work, in 
addition to the usual flowering plants, pots full of Ficus 
repens, Panicum variegatum, Hoya bella, Cissus discolor. 
Asparagus plumosus and its varieties cristatus and nanus. 
Oyperus alternifolius variegatus is a graceful thing when 
in good condition. Where much decoration has to be done 
indoors the stove should play a prominent part, as in no 
other department can so much colour, especially as regards 
foliage, be found. Gardenias for early blooming should 
be returned to the stove from the cool-house where they 
have been maturing growth. The Tabernmuontanas 
ooronariaflore-pleno are desirable plants, and may be man¬ 
aged by those who have not enough heat to do Gardenias 
well. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Continue to stop surplus growth up the stems of those 
plants which are intended to produoe the specimen blooms. 
The work of selecting the buds in the case of the late var¬ 
ieties will need watchfulness so as to get the best results. 
Plants grown in windy districts must be staked securely, 
and the tops of the stakes tied to a stout wire, which u 
usually fixed to strong stakes driven firmly into the ground 
at intervals of 20 feet or so. Top-dressing should be pretty 
well completed. I think I have already given details of 
this work, and need not repeat them. Give liquid-manure 
when necessary, and Chrysanthemums are gross feeders. 
Keep down insects by adopting the usual remedies. 
Should mildew appear, dust with black sulphur as often 
as is necessary. 

Tree-Carnations 
should now be in their blooming pots if they are to 
flower early in winter. The cuttings rooted early in the 
season will fill 6-inch pots, smaller stuff may go into 5-inch 
pots. When Tree-Carnations are planted out in good soil 
they very often do better than when grown in pots, and if 
given a little heat they are nob difficult to lift and establish 
in pots. Souvenir de la Malmaison will have been layered 
in July, or, at any rate, not later than the middle of 
August. As soon as rooted lift and pot. These are best 
layered in beds of light sandy soil specially prepared. The 
best growers of Malmaisons plant out forstockin cold-pits, 
and layer them there to get early, vigorous plants for early 
blooming. Wireworma and canker are the worst enemies 
to contend with, and I believe a little soot in the soil 
is useful. 

Mushroom-bods. 

Now is the best time to make up beds in buildings which 
can be heated when heat is required. The toett place for 
Mushrooms is a vault or cellar uot much under the 
influence of the outside temperature. 8uch places will be 
kept warm enough by the heat generated in the beds as 


the fermenting goes on. Have the manure from a source 
where the horses have dry food only. If time is a con¬ 
sideration mix fresh loamy soil to the extent of one-fourth 
or fifth of the bulk, and then the materials may be mixed 
together, and the beds made up as soon as they get warm. 
Make the beds firm by beating or treading, and spawn as 
soon as the heat is steady, about 80 degs. to 85 degs. 


Window Gardening. 

There is vet time to take cuttings of “ Geraniums,” Ao. 
Seeds of anything good should also be gathered and dried 
in some airy building. Begonias, Campanulas, Scarborough 
Lilies, Oleanders, Plumbago capensis, and Zonal “Gera¬ 
niums ” will be in bloom more or less now, and they will 
not give muoh trouble to manage. Outside the boxes and 
other window arrangements are still bright. The Canary 
Creeper is very striking where used largely. Calystegia 
pubescens is beautiful on a fence running up a wooden 
trellis. This is a very beautiful creeper for summer 
flowering. Clematis Jaokmani is a very desirable summer 
and autumn wall or trellis plant—may be planted now 
out of pots in well-prepared beds of good soil. Any other 
hardy creepers may be planted this month if well oared 
for afterwards. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Alterations involving the rearrangement of the orna¬ 
mental grounds, the taking up and laving down of turf, 
and the transplanting of evergreen shrubs, if they are only 
moved from one part of the garden to another, may begin 
now. Both turf and shrubs must be watered till root 
action begins. I have been laying down turf more or less 
all the summer, but it was in a position where there was 
a full command of water, with some pressure behind it, so 
that a hose oould be attached, and the watering could be 
done at a very small cost. In such positions tree and 
shrub planting and the laying down of lawns may proceed 
all summer; in fact, I should prefer to do such work in 
the Bummer, as the roots get established so much quicker. 
It is possible to have healthy and luxuriant groups of Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Azaleas on a chalk formation if one likes 
to go to the expense of making special beds of i>eat and 
leaf-mould. The other day I was looking through a large 
garden in Berkshire, noted for ite Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and other trees and shrubs, and where the ohalk in many 
plaoes crops up near the surface, and the difficulty had 
been got over by taking out the chalk and Ailing in with 
peat; in some cases, where the subsoil was more than 
usually porous, a layer of clay had been placed in the bot¬ 
tom beneath the peat to hold up the moisture. I have 
seen this plan adopted with advantage for many things 
which required more moisture than the natural condition 
of the soil unaided was able to supply, but the layer of 
clay buried 2 feet in the ground worked miracles in holding 
up the moisture. Ferneries may be constructed, and Ferns 
planted now will have time to get established before win¬ 
ter. Do not forget to water unless rain comes in sufficient 
abundance. Cuttings of choice rock plants will root now 
uoder glass kept close and moist. The Dahlia White 
Bedder makes a very effective dwarf mass, and is worth 
looking after. 

Fruit Garden. 


work will now be growing freely if all is well. Keep Area 
down as much as possible, and do not be in a harry to 
stop the leading shoots; the more they are permitted to 
grow before stopping, the stronger the plant* will be. 
Draw a little earth up to the stems of Leeks. Set out Let¬ 
tuces on warm border. Gather seeds of any new variety 
of Peas, Ac., as they ripen. Prepare ground for Spring 
Cabbages by digging and manuring, if necessary. 

E, Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Make the most of the late bloom by oonstant attention 
to neatness. Where the area is small this is of greater 
consequence than in gardens on a larger scale. The growth 
of Dahlias and other plants of a like nature hae been very 
rapid of late, and any superfluous branches should be re¬ 
moved. Many of the Cactus varieties in particular make 
too much growth in proportion to the number and vigour 
of the blossoms, and these in consequence become partially 
hidden. If one or two pairs of the lateral growths just 
below the rising bud are pinched out this fault is corrected 
to a great extent, the flowers being considerably benefited 
and the excessive amount of growth reduced. Keep these 
and all other top-heavy plants securely staked and tied, 
especially as the season of equinoctial gales is now upon us. 
Remove exhausted annuals and all similar rubbish, dead 
flowers and seed-pod?, Ac. African Marigolds are 
very gay in the borders now. I used to despise these 
certainly somewhat coarse subjects, but scarcely 
anything else brightens up the garden in the autumn 
as these do, and of a good strain the blooms are 
by no means inelegant, while the orange variety in 
particular affords a very rich and striking hue. A 
good type of the little French Marigold is equally desirable 
as a front-row flower, but we do not want too much of any 
one thing. A border planted principally with Michaelmas 
Daisies of various colours and.heights(theBe chiefly towards 
the back), interspersed with a few Tritomas or Torch 
Lilies, Japan Anemones, White and Red African Mangolds, 
and perhaps a bright-coloured Dahlia here and there is a 
sight not soon forgotten. Window-boxes now need a good 
deal of care to keep them really neat and nice. In many 
coses the “ Geraniums” will be getting somewhat bare and 
shabby bv this time, and if too far gone should be re¬ 
moved and replaced with something elae, though a good 
deal may be done by keeping them free of dead reaves and 
blossoms, as well as somewhat drier than other things. It 
is also a good plan to out away one or two ol the longest 
shoots from time to time during the season of growth ; 
this keeps the plants dwarf, and they soon break up from 
the bottom ana bloom as well as ever again. Veronicas, 
such as V. L) alii, V. decussate, V. Andersoni, and Blue 
Gem are excellent for the autumn decoration of window- 
boxes. They should be grown in pots, plunged in the 
open air during the summer, and transferred to the boxes 
when coming into bloom. Now is a good time to remove 
and plant Lilies of all kinds. Lose no time in getting a 
good batch of White Roman Hyacinths, Paper-white 
Narcissi, Early Tulips, etc., planted in pots and boxes for 
early flowering. B. C. R. 


Apples will, I think, be more plentiful than was some 
time ago thought possible, and the quality and oolour will 
be good. But wherever there is a full crop it will generally 
be found ohiefly on the healthy and comparatively young 
trees. The inferenoe to be drawn is, keep constantly in 
mind the necessity for grubbing up all old exhausted trees, 
and planting young ones of good prolific varieties. The 
grubbing may be done now, and fresh sites prepared, so 
that when the trees arrive in November they may be 
planted at once in properly prepared situations. Stan¬ 
dards in sheltered orchards give good results where one 
can wait, especially such kinds a? Blenheim Orange and 
Wellington, which grow into large trees, the former espe¬ 
cially requiring room to strike out. An orchard of Blen¬ 
heims will be worth the fee simple of the land in these 
depressed times ; but if the land is not stocked with cattle 
I should fill in between the Blenheims with bush trees on 
the Paradise. The bush trees will at once begin to bear 
fruit of the best possible quality, and bv the time they 
have shot their bolt the big-headed Blenheims and Wel¬ 
lingtons will be doing well. Pines should now be over¬ 
hauled, and where necessary repotted. This repotting will 
refer only to successions and suckers, and to any large 
plant which may have missed fruiting at its proper sea¬ 
son. Good sound loam with a little soot and some bone- 
meal will make a suitable com poet; pot firmly. By taking 
off one or two leaves at the bottom, and dropping the 
plants a little lower in the new pots, new roots will be 
thrown out higher up the stem. Newly-potted plants will 
not require any water for a few days after repotting. The 
plunging material of the beds should be renewed either 
partially or wholly, according to condition or circumstances. 
Where there are pipee for bottom-heat the plunging mate¬ 
rial need not all be changed. 


* In oold or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may bo done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than ir here tndi<— r — 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Where Winter Greens have been planted between the 
rows of Potataes, the latter should be lifted at once. 
There is every appearance of being a good crop of fine 
Potatoes this season. Imperator came out so well with 
me last season that I am doing more with it. It is an 
improved Champion, and though on some soils it is some¬ 
what coarse in appearance, it rarely falls a prey to disease, 
and is, I think, the best flavoured late Potato grown. 
Harvest all Onions as soon as possible. I have lately seen 
a bed of Onions, named Exoelsior, about the best bed I 
have, so far. as I remember, ever oome across. The bed was 
large, too, 10 rods or 12 rods at least, and from a cursory 
view I should think there was not 2 inches difference in 
the oircumference of the whole crop, which oould not be 
much leas than 16 inches. Some of the bulbH weighed 
two pounds and a-half. It may be asked how were these 
Onions grown ? Wett7 in the first plaoe, by thoroughly 
manuring and working the land, which was naturally 

f ood, and had been used as a kitchen garden many years, 
n the second place, the seeds had been sown in heat, and 
the young bulbs hardened and set out rather early in the 
season at rather wide distances apart. I should say that 
Excelsior appears to be a good selection of the White 
Spanish, judging from shape and appearance. Keep 
Tomatoes outside thin of growth. If there comes a change 
in the weather there will probably be disease in the fruit, 
and consequently a considerable loss of crop among late 
fruit. Cucumbers recently set out in houses for winter 


THB COMING WBB0TS WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from September 
10th to September Ylth. 

Shifted on email seedlingFerns, also seedling Grevilleas 
Dracanae, and Araliae. These are all useful deoorative 
subjects, even in a young state, and young plants are so 
easily raised from seeds that aged specimens which have 
lost their bottom leaves may be thrown out. I never keep 
auy plant after it has passed its best da>s ; it is, I think, a 
mistake to do so, as young, well-grown plants of these 
rapid-growing things are bo much more serviceable; bat 
specimen Heaths and hard-wooded plants generally, 
which often require years to work into good specimens, 
are not so soon discarded if they continue in health. 
Watered the inside borders of Peach-houses from which 
the fruit has been gathered. These borders, during a dry 
time especially, require as much water as when the crop 
of fruit is swelling in order to nurse the buds now in course 
of formation. Bud-dropping often is caused by dryness of 
the root in autumn after the crop is gathered. There are 
other causes, among whioh may be named the gross habit 
which is present sometimes in young trees growing in a 
new border where even the smallest quantity of manure 
has been used. I have just lifted several trees which gave 
signs of making too much wood. One tree lifted last sea¬ 
son about this time has done remarkably well. 1 am con¬ 
vinced the lifting of the roots of Peach-trees, both inside 
and outside, just before the lea% r es lose colour, is a great 
incentive to fertility, especially where the soil is inclined 
to be heavy. Do it before the leaves change colour, even 
if the trees have to be shaded for a week or two. I shall 
damp the foliage over daily on bright days two or three 
times a day, if necessary, but shall avoid wetting the soil 
too much. I would rather shade heavily for a few hours 
in the middle of the day when the sun is bright than run 
the risk of making the border into a puddle with the 
water. Finished potting the Strawberries intended for 
forcing; even those intended to come on for late gathering 
in a cool-house have been potted. During the mild inter¬ 
vals Strawberries will make roots all winter, and though I 
have potted up Strawberries from the open ground and 
pottea them in 7-inch pots for late bearing under glass, I 
should preferred to have done the work earlier if it had 
been possible. Potted up Arum Lilies, Salvias, and Eupa- 
toriums, and other winter-flowering subjects whioh have 
been planted out for the summer. They nave been potted 
firmly, and as the plants are many of them large, compa¬ 
ratively large pots have been used ; but where a large 
house has to be filled with flowers in winter and early 
spring, the plants cannot well be too large. A large Arum 
in a big pot, for instance, is a fine subject when in bloom. 
All one has to do now is to get them well established, and 
get them under cover before frost comes. A degree or two 
of frost will not hurt anything whioh has been outside all 
summer, but more than this will certainly do harm. Shall 
water carefully at first, and damp the foliage with the 
syringe to check evaporation and reduoe the demand such 
large leaves make upon the roots. Potted up a number of 
White and Yellow Paris Daisies. For the present theee 
will stand in a shady position till the roots begin to get 
hold of the new soil. I find a dozen or two of these large 
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plants very useful to produce flowers for cutting greater 
part of the winter. Iloed and weeded between rows of 
seedling perennials and biennials. Stirring the soil is very 
beneficial to growth. Put in more cuttings of bedding 
'‘Geraniums.’’ Shall keep the cuttings in a sunny spot 
outside at present. Should there come sudden frost shall 
cover with canvas if there is not time to house them. The 
autumn frosts sometimes come suddenly. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR BEURRE D’AMANLIS. 

I Fany particular soil, site, and stock suited all the 
Beurre Pears, one might say—Seek no further, 
as this family alone is cjuite capable of main¬ 
taining a supply of the hnest and richest fruit 
from September to May. This, however, is 
not the outcome of my experience, as I find, 
and growers generally admit, that Pears, above 
all other fruits, are extremely capricious, whilst 
a few, including the delicious Brown Beurre and 
Easter Beurre, are very rarely first rate north 
of London. Beurre d’Amanlis, the variety here¬ 
with figured, fortunately is an exception, not 
only in point of quality, but also as a free 
hardy variety which seldom fails and never 
disappoints the consumer. Those who dislike 
musk-flavoured Pears, like Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, which comes in with, or perhaps a 


little before, Beurre d’Amanlis, and yet wish 
to have a good supply from the Jargonelle 
onwards, should plant Beurre de l’Assomption 
and Beurre d’Amanlis, worked on the Quince or 
Pear, as they do well on either, and give them 
varying positions, both as trained trees and 
pyramids or standards. Although some of the 
very early Pears do not always come or continue 
good when grown against south walls in hot 
seasons, a tree or two of each of the sorts above 
mentioned certainly should be planted faciDg 
this aspect, but the fruit should be gathered 
early and allowed to ripen in a warm fruit 
room, otherwise it will ferment at the core and 
be deficient in flavour. The same varieties 
also should be planted against a west wall 
simplv to keep up a supply of still better fruit, 
and those who desire quality to take precedence 
of size should repeat them as pyramids or 
bushes right out on the open quarters where 
they can have full exposure to sunlight and fresh 
air. By adopting this method of planting and 
gathering the produce of each tree at different 
times, Beurte d'Amanlis may be made one of our 
most useful early autumn Pears, and having 
originated in Brittany or Normandy, where the 
climate really is very little better than that of 
our own best counties, our seasons must be ex¬ 
ceptionally bad when theauality fails. Here, 
in Herefordshire, we ha/e trees-upon fitflM^cks 
Digitized by VjODQi^ 


and trained against south and west walls, and 
to the best of my recollection they have always 
produced good crops of large handsome fruit, 
quite satisfactory in point of flavour, but not 
better than smaller russety samples, which keep 
longer from pyramids. When worked on the 
free stock, being a strong grower, the tree 
should have plenty of room for extension up¬ 
wards and outwards, and, provided the shoots 
are well thinned out, the less they are shortened 
back the better. Indeed, this method of allow¬ 
ing them to go in all directions is the secret of 
success in getting an abundance of good fruit, 
not only from the class of Pears, but also from 
Plums and other thoroughly hardy fruits. Trees 
on free stocks also may Retrained against walls, 
but unless the latter are lofty and 18 feet to 
50 feet in breadth can be given to each, cordons 
or trained trees on the Quince placed much 
closer together are to be preferred. In small 
gardens where space is valuable, the Quince- 
stock most certainly is the best, that is, unless 
the trees are double-grafted and root-pruned 
every two or three years. At the great Pear 
conference, held at Chiswick in October, 1885, 
although rather too late for the cream of 
Beurre d’Amanlis, seventy-two dishes were 
shown, proving at once that it is a general 


favourite and must be well known ; indeed, it 
is one of those decided fruits which cannot 
easily be confounded with any other of its 
season. Good average samples measure 3 inches 
to 4 inches in length and about 3 inches in 
width, with stalks long, slender, and woody 
inserted in a small cavity. Shape, obtuse pyri¬ 
form, sometimes obovate, uneven, and undula¬ 
ting in outline. Skin, bright-green, tinged with 
brown next the sun, marked with dots of russet 
when grown against walls, but more or less 
covered with russet upon pyramids ; yellowish 
green, with a little colour in the cheek when 
ripe. Eye, open, with very stout segments and 
prominent. Flesh, white, fine-grained, tender, 
juicy, sugary, rich, and melting. The tree does 
well on our stiff, calcareous loam, and enjoys 
liberal supplies of weak liquid or soap-suds when 
the fruit is swelling. The fruit should be well 
thinned and closely watched or netted, otherwise 
blackbirds (no bad judges) will very soon entirely 
spoil the crop. As an early market Pear, owners 
of good intermediate or slightly sandy loams on 
a good open aspect should find Beurre d’Amanlis 
in quantity upon the Quince a profitable invest¬ 
ment. C. 


1339.— An overgrown orchard.— Any 

trees which have passed their best, and which 
under such circumstances are not of much value, 


should be grubbed up at once, and the holes 
prepared for fresh trees. So far as the pruning 
is concerned, this had bettor be delayed till the 
leaves fall, and should be confined to the thin¬ 
ning out of badly placed branches moderately. 
Spread the pruning for two or three years. 
When recklessly cut back the wind is let in and 
the trees will be a long time before much im¬ 
provement takes place.—E. H. 

1651.— Best Currants. —Black : Champion 
(Carter’s), Lee’s Prolific, and the Baldwin. Red: 
Raby Castle, Reine Victoria, and Grosse Ver- 
saillaise. White : The White Transparent and 
White Versailles. Black Currants thrive best 
in a deep and very rich loam, moderately or 
even very heavy and damp, while the red and 
white kinds thrive best in light, sandy loam, 
well drained, but rich and good also. In prun¬ 
ing Black Currants, remove the old, exhausted 
wood, and leave the strong, young growths from 
the base. The others prune back to spurs on 
the main branches, like a Vine. Put in cuttings 
of the black kind in October.—B. C. R. 

- Propagating by cuttings of all Currants 

is the best method of increasing the stock ; 
layering is a slow process, and too troublesome 
to be adopted. Cuttings of Red and White 
should be at least 9 inches long. The shoots of 
the current year are the most suitable ; after 
the leaves have fallen is the best time to take 
them. Cut square across below a joint, and re¬ 
move all eyes but four at the top; the top of 
the cutting also should be cut off, which con¬ 
centrates the sap into the four remaining eyes, 
from which the branches of the future tree are 
formed. Insert them firmly 3 inches deep in 
the garden in rows 10 inches apart and 4 inches 
from each other. A partly-shaded spot is the 
best. Firmness at the base is most desirable, 
as if the cuttings do not rest on the soil at the 
base roots cannot form. A mulching 1 inch 
thick of decayed leaves, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
old potting-soil, or even coal-ashes is beneficial, 
as it prevents to a great extent frost lifting the 
cuttings from their position. They should be 
occasionally examined after a frost, and if any 
are loose make them firm. The object of cut¬ 
ting away all buds, except the few at the top , 
is to ensure clean, straight stems free from 
suckers, which are neither necessary nor desir¬ 
able—in fact, they not only rob the trees of sup¬ 
port, but crowd the main branches, the spurs of 
which are the fruit producers ; but in the case 
of Black Currants, which produce the finest and 
best fruit on young shoots of the previous year’s 
growth, suckers are an advantage, therefore no 
buds should be removed from the cuttings at the 
time of insertion. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment is the same in raising the trees. With re¬ 
gard to pruning, all that Black Currants require 
is an occasional removal of any old, exhausted 
branches to make room for new growth. The 
trees require going over every year for this 
purpose. Red and White Currants (as I pre¬ 
viously stated) fruit from spurs formed on old 
wood ; the object should be to form spurs on 
the main branches by cutting away the cur¬ 
rent year’s shoots to one eye of the base, 
allowing ample space between the main 
branches to admit sun, light, and air to ripen 
the wood. If time can be devoted to summer 
pinching of the shoots, say the middle of June, 
it will be advantageous in admitting a greater 
quantity of light and sunshine to the fruit, 
which not only assists the ripening of the fruit, 
but maintains it in a clean state oy being con¬ 
tinually washed by rains. After the trees are 
pruned, early in November every year, or as soon 
as the leaves fall, a dressing of farmyard manure 
dug in about the roots will be beneficial, assist¬ 
ing growth as well as increasing the swelling oi 
the fruit. If the trees grow freely, spread the 
manure on the surface instead of digging it into 
the soil, allowing it to remain on the surface all 
the year.—S. P. 

1622.— Pruning fruit trees.— As regards 
Peach-trees a good deal of the pruning is done 
in spring and summer, beginning with disbud¬ 
ding in April, and continuing the thinning of 
the young shoots till each of those left has space 
enough for development without crowding. It 
is not often this early pruning receives sufficient 
attention. The winter pruning in the case ef 
the Peach is generally done after the buds begin 
to swell in February, as it is then easy to select 
healthy wood-buds to cut back to. Goose¬ 
berries should b£$fcjpHMll iss Soon as the leaves 
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fall, and be syringed with a mixture of lime, 
soot, and soft-soap, to keep the buds safe from 
the birds. Some recommend Gooseberries to 
be left till spring where birds are numerous, 
and let the birds have their fling. This may be 
very charitable as regards the birds, but has a 
ruinous effect upon the Gooseberries, and birds 
are easily kept off the bushes if one goes the 
right way about it. Thin the young shoots of 
Apple-trees in summer, and complete the prun¬ 
ing when the leaves falL—E. H. 

— The usual time for gardeners to prune 
their fruit-trees is in winter ; and, as far as it 
applies to Gooseberries, that would be the right 
tune to do it, or any time after the leaves fall. 
Peach-trees ought to be pruned in the spring ; 
but also in the summer to the extent of thinning 
out the superfluous young wood. It is an error 
to nail in any young wood that it is certain will not 
be required. The spring pruning consists in 
cutting out any useless and old wood, and any 
young bearing wood not needed. Apple-trees 
should also be pruned to a certain extent in the 
late summer or early autumn months. Thin 
out superfluous young wood, and in winter the 
trees also want looking over again to cut them 
into the desired form.—J. D. E. 

1624. —Keeping Apples in winter.— 
The best way to keep Apples is to pack the 
fruit in barrels and place in a cellar or some 
other cool place, and cover the barrels with 
straw. None but selected unblemished fruit 
should be put in the barrels, and the tops must 
be kept oft till the sweating process is finished ; 
then cover up, and the Apples will keep their 
allotted time, or a little longer, in splendid con¬ 
dition.—E. H. 

1666.—Peach-tree attacked by wood- 
lice, dec. — I know it is very provoking 
to have the best of one’s Peaches disfigured by 
these insects, and, although it will do the tree 
no harm to remove it from the wall and place 
it on wires, it will not get rid of your enemies. 
You may not suffer so much now the tree is 
away from the wall, but, according to my 
experience, you will not get rid of the cause of 
your trouble until you get rid of these insects. 
You must get rid of everything on the border 
that will harbour your enemies, and make a 

S ractice of searching for and killing them.— 

. C. C. 

-Taking the tree from the wall, if care¬ 
fully done, wul not injure it in any way either 
now or in the future. But woodlice, if they 
are disposed to, can travel just as easily up the 
stem of the tree as up the wall, so taking the 
tree from the wall will not be altogether 
effectual. Before the tree is trained to the wall 
get a bricklayer to point the wall over. This 
will be more effectual than washing it with an 
insecticide, and will besides be more of a per¬ 
manent improvement. The effect of a washing 
soon passes away.—E. H. 

1647.—Treatment of an old Fig-tree. 
—Gan the roots be lifted? If the labour is 
not too great do it end of next month or be¬ 
ginning of October. Some of the roots will be 
pruned off, but to compensate for this lay the 
lifted roots ia some rich old turfy loam, in which 
some old mortar-rubbish has been blended. It 
may, perhaps, be necessary to place some drain¬ 
age beneath the roots; this will depend upon 
the character of the subsoil. In the spring thin 
out some of the old naked branches and train 
in the branches thinly. If manure is used at 
all^ive it in the shape of a mulch on the surface. 

1649.—Peach in a cool greenhouse.— 

It is not unusual for a Peach-tree to get thin at 
the bottom, whether it is grown under glass or 
in the open. In your case perhaps it is caused 
for the want*of more air ana light. If you were 
to cut off the top in the winter the tree would 
refurnish the wall lower down ; that, however, 
would be an extreme measure. I should prefer 
to prune the top moderately hard and less 
severe lower down. If you were to summer- 
prune the top part of the tree rather severely, 
leaving the lower branches to grow unchecked, 
you would most likely be able to fill up the 
lower part of the wall again.—J. C. O. 

- I suppose the Peach-tree is growing as a 

standard, and it has reached its present bad con¬ 
dition through bad pruning. These old clusters 
should be removed, out.not all at once. When 
the trees are gone over in r .p. ing remove one 
here and there. Tfle_dlA- Br^nones will throw 


out young shoots, which should not be permitted 
to get so thickly placed. Some of the weakly 
shoots in the bush-like clusters should be cut out 
now. This will let in the sunshine and ripen 
the wood.—E. H. 

-The branches at the top of the tree have 

been allowed to grow away too freely at the 
expense of the lower ones, henoe these latter 
have become weakened. Cut away anv exces¬ 
sively strong shoots from the top of tne tree, 
bending those remaining downwards, which will 
not only check the direct flow of sap into them, 
but will strengthen those below by inducing the 
sap to flow more equally over the tree. Keep 
all branches thin, so that each will develop 
thoroughly its buds in the axils of the leaves. If 
the tree afterwards should make equally strong 
growth it will require root pruning. The beat 
time for this is at the end of September. 
Cut a trench all round the tree 4 feet away 
from the stem, and as deep as the roots go, the 
object being to sever the long fibrous roots and 
induce them to make fibrous roots instead. If 
there is any reason to think the roots are deep, say 
from 1 foot to 2 feet below the surface, that may 
be the cause of the tree growing too vigorously, 
and not producing enough fruit; in that case, 
it would be better to take up the tree and re¬ 
plant it, raising the roots to within a few inches 
of the surface, adding more drainage to the 
border in lieu of so much soil. If the soil is 
heavy add some old lime rubble when planting, 
mixing it in among the soil about the roots. 
Mulch the surface 2 inches thick with partly- 
decayed horse-manure ; if the soil is at all dry 
give a good soaking with clean water. The 
manure afterwards will prevent evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. The middle of October 
is the best time to replant the trees.—S. P. 

1665.— Treatment of Grape-Vines.— 

It would have been better if you had cut the 
rods half way down before you moved them, as 
then the back growth would have been stronger 
than it is now. You had better cut them back 
that much now, as if they show bunches they 
ought not to be cropped ail their length next 
year. The rod that has not broken low enough 
down should be shortened 2 feet lower than the 
other. If you wish to fill up more of the roof 
space, train the short cane down in a horizontal 
direction, from which you can take up two or 
three more young rods next season.—J. C. C. 

-The object should be at this time of the 

year to ripen the wood thoroughly, so as to 
obtain a crop of fruit the next year, and without 
mature growth of the present year’s shoots that 
is impossible. The temperature of the house 
should be kept as low as possible by admitting 
air freely both night and day. If plants are 
grown in the house as well as the Vines, they 
must be considered somewhat in the giving of 
air to the Vines. In any case keep the tempera¬ 
ture as low as possible. The side shoots ought 
to be cut back to within two eyes of the main 
rod, and the leader to within 18 inches of 
the place where it started from. Tt)e pruning is 
best done after the leaves fall in autumn.—S. P. 

1652.— Galvanised wire and Rasp¬ 
berries. —No, the description of wire referred 
to will not injure the canes, but a bit of felt or 
rag must be wrapped round each where the 
shoot crosses it under the tie. Single canes 
grown as upright cordons bear good crops of 
fine fruit; but I think the best way is to have 
strong stools planted at about 3 feet apart, 
allowing four or five shoots apiece, and tying 
these out flat to a wire trellis 5 feet or 6 feet 
high.—B. C. R. 

-I do not think galvanised wire will injure 

Raspberries, but it will not be much trouble to 

? aint it if there be any suspicion of danger. 

have had as many and as fine Raspberries from 
a plantation that was kept about a yard high 
and untrained as I have ever seen on trained 
plants. Raspberries are generally too much 
crowded to do well. If grown thinly, the canes 
would get more robust, and, being well ripened, 
would bear fruit down to the ground, or nearly 
so. There is plenty of room in a yard of canes 
or less for a heavy crop, if rightly treated.— 
E. H. 


1573.— Parasites on Lemon-scented Verbena. 
—Your Lemon-scented Verbena Is evidently attacked by 
one* of the red-spiders. Syringe with 6 lb. soft-eoap, 
10 lb. sulphur, and the extract from 6 lb. C^uaseia-ohips, 
mixed with 100 gallons of water, tak'mg care that the 
under-sldee of the leaves are well wetted.—G. S. S. 


OROH1DS. 

DENDROBIUM BIGIBBUM. 

Fine flowers of this most beautiful species come 
to me from the far North of Scotland. I have 
not been there for several years, and these 
flowers are sent me to induce me to pay another 
visit. The plants are kept in a stove which is 
devoted to the growth of Crotons, and these are 
well done and are brightly coloured, and I am 
quite of the opinion that this is just the house 
to suit D. bigibbum, D. superbiens, D. Phabe- 
nopsis, and aU the same set of plants, and I have 
never seen them doing better and flowering 
freer than the many plants of these kinds which 
are grown in a similar house in Mr. Williams' 
nursery at Holloway. Also these plants are 
equally as well done in the Water Lily-house in 
Mr. Sander’s establishment, where the bright 
sunshine and the heat is about equal to the 
Croton-house named in the first place. D. 
bigibbum is a plant which usually sheds its leaves 
when two or three years old, and it is quite fre- 

a uent that the old leafless stems produce many 
ower-spikes with quite as good flowers in every 
respect as the new and leaf-bearing ones, there¬ 
fore these stem-like bulbs should not be cut off. 
All the species from tropical Australia and New 
Guinea should be grown in a temperature which 
does not fall lower than 70 degs. in the summer¬ 
time, with an abundant moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere and a bright, Bunny house, no shade 
being necessary if a free circulation of fresh 
air & maintained, and during the winter the 
thermometer should not fall lower than 60 degs., 
but 65 degs. would be better, and during this 
time less moisture will be necessary. The plant 
may be grown in either pot or basket, well 
drained, using for soil good fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, made sandy, and this 
will assist in making the soil firm and solid. I 
object to mixing nodules of charcoal in the 
soil, as it is apt to cause the soil to remain in an 
unsettled state. The syringe must also be used 
frequently to keep down the red-spider, which 
is a great pest to this plant. This plant is a 
remarkable beauty, having flowers similar in 
shape to those of the Phalamopsls, but they are 
smaller. The colour is rich rosy-purple, and it 
always has three white crests of the disc, which 
form a triangular patch, and from any other 
kind it can be readily distinguished. 

Matt. Bramble. 

CATTLEYA VELUTINA. 

I have received from “ Mr. Crispin, Bristol,” 
fine flowers of this Orchid, which has now been 
in cultivation about twenty-two years, it having 
first appeared with Mr. Broome, when his col¬ 
lection of Orchids was grown at Manchester; 
but I am told since their transfer to the clearer, 
sweeter atmosphere of Llandudno, in Wales, 
they have much improved. This plant is con¬ 
sidered by some to be a natural hybrid between 
C. bicolor and C. guttata; but the plant has 
been introduced in such quantities that it has 
put quite out of the question all idea of its being 
a hybrid plant, and the German professor was 
quite right in giving it specific rank. It is a 
plant of slender growth, the stems being round 
and about the same size all the way up, and, 
bearing upon the top a pair of rich-green leaves, 
from between which the scape rises, bearing 
from two to seven flowers, which are medium- 
sized and very sweet-scented. The sepals and 

E etals are very similar in shape, the latter the 
roadeBt, recurved at the points, and more or 
less of a tawny-orange, freely spotted with 
purple; lip, three-lobed, the side-lobes white, 
tightly clasped over the column, which it 
encloses, saving the end of the column, which 
is deep-purple. The front lobe is large, 
roundish-ovate, white, with radiating veins 
of purple, the front being shaded with an 
amber-coloured velvety pubescens. It is a 
very free flowerer, whilst its fragrance and its 
distinot colours render it welcome to everyone. 
This is a plant that, although it is not difficult 
to manage, requires care and attention in its 
keeping. It must be potted in well-drained 
pots, using for soil good peat-fibre and a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. It requires the heat 
of the Cattleya-house, but water must be given 
to its roots carefully, and not in such large 
quantities as to many of its neighbours and 
relatives, and ajaothtir thing must be observed— 
never -to dyy it off for the purpose of resting; 
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its thin stem-like bulbs will not allow of this 
being done, but the atmosphere must be kept 
considerably drier in the winter months. It 
likes good exposure to the sun and light, always 
shading it during the hottest part of the day. 
If treated as above recommended, and kept clean 
and free from insects of all descriptions, there 
will be little trouble with it; but do not allow 
the flowers to remain too long a time on the 
plant ; it is apt to cause the oulbs to shrivel, 
and this comes just at a bad season for resuscita¬ 
tion, so cut them before any signs of decrepitude 
«et in. Matt. Bramble. 


CATASETUM BUNGEROTHI. 

Tins is a grand plant to be successfully grown 
by an amateur, not that it is a specially diffi¬ 
cult Orchid to manage, but it requires a stronger 
heat than usually is accorded to it, or greater 
heat than can bo always found in such gardens. 
I have received a spike of bloom of this beau¬ 
tiful plant from “ Mr. J. Crispin,” bearing five 


change to the pure-white. Another plant has 
appeared, having the sepals and petals dotted 
with carmine ; but these are varieties which 
only occasionally crop up. If the colours are 
constant I cannot say, but if I had only one 
plant I think I should prefer the typical form, 
with its fine ivory-white flow'era. This is a de¬ 
ciduous plant, and during the days of its resting 
it should be kept cool and dry, but do not let 
the bulbs shrivel in the least. When the spring 
comes round the plants should be Bhaken out of 
the old soil and repotted or rebasketed, using 
good turfy loam and fihrous peat, draining the 
basket or pot thoroughly. In the early days of 
the growth water must be given carefully, in 
order that the young growth does not suffer any 
injury ; but after it has got to be An inch or 
2 inches high there is not so much danger of the 
water lying in the young leaves. During the 
growing season they need strong heat, and I like 
at this time to give them an equivalent to the 
East Indian-house, with a good moist atmos¬ 
phere, and an abundant supply to their roots. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENINGS 

SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA PUR¬ 
PUREA) FOR A ROOM. 

Tins magnificent plant, bearing masses of 
flowers of intense scarlet, with handsome ever¬ 
green foliage, is remarkably well suited towindow 
culture, and even in cottages, in some parts of 
England, its gorgeous blooms may be constantly 
seen. It is the queen of the African Amaryllids, 
and needs only to be kept in a temperature 
above freezing-point in winter to do well with a 
very small amount of attention. It is a great 
mistake to interfere with the roots of the Scar¬ 
borough Lily, for it blooms best when very 
tight in the pot, not having been repotted for 
three or four years. Whon repotting becomes 
absolutely Hecessary, however, the ball of 
roots should bo turned out and placed with 
good drainage, and some good loam, with a 
dash of Band and soot, in a pot two or 
three sizes larger, only removing the old drain- 



A fine Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). 


fl jwers, and in his letler ho says : “ The Cataae- 
tuin appears to me a viry precocious flower to 
effect fertilisation. I was quite startled on 
touching the iuside of the flower to see what 
was fixed on my finger.” This is caused by the 
strap-like caudicle being highly elastic, and, 
upon the slightest touch, 1 have known this 
to reach two feet, or even more, fixing itself 
upon whatever it strikes, and thus it affords 
means of cross-fertilisation of the flowers in a 
state of nature. This is a very curious family of 
dants, but Bungerothi is one of the most de- 
ightful of the whole lot, many being small- 
flowered and dull-coloured, often green in colour, 
and green flowers are not often acceptable or 
pleasing. The flowers of this plant are large, 
the lip being thick and fleshy, being almost 
cap-shaped, and, saving the mouth of the short 
spur, which is bright deep-yellow, the 
whole flower is pure ivory-white. Some 
variations in colouration occur from time to 
time — for instance, one /"fom has beln , 
flowered in | .which the cfelourd vp s 
rich-yellow, which would b^-w^very desAjtfl^ 


I must, however, draw my remarks on Catase- 
tum Bungerothi to a close, but the subject is 
one to induce one to keep agog for a long time. 

Matt. Bramble. 

103.1.— 1 Treatment of an Egg plant 

They arc not hardy, if by this is meant that 
they will Btand the winter out-of-doors. This 
is the Solanum esculentum of the botanists, and 
the well-known Aubergines of the French. 
There are numerous varieties, white, purple, 
scarlet, striped, and black. The seeds should 
be sown in a hot bed in the spring, and when 
the plants are large enough plant each one singly 
in a small pot. Repot them as they increase 
in size, still keeping them in the frame w ith a 
little bottom-heat. Each plant should be fruited 
in an tt-inch or 9-inch pot. They like good rich 
soil to grow in, and do best in a house warmer 
than a greenhouse. Syringe freely to keep off or 
destroy red-spider.—J. D. E. 

IMS.—Ply on Hollies - Do not use paraffin oil, as it 
will certainly injure your Hollies. Try syringing with the 
extract from 0 lb. of Quassia-chipe and 7 lb. of soft-soap 
dissolved in 10) gallons of water.—O. S. S. 


age, and avoiding any displacement of the roots. 
Fill the sides in firmly Vith soil, and be sure 
that no worms are in it. Care should also be 
taken to shake and push the compost down 
with a blunt stick all round, thus avoiding any 
vacuum between the ball of roots and the pot. 
Young bulbs may be thus carefully repotted 
every year until they attain flowering size, 
after which they are best treated with a rich 
top-dressing (given in autumn, after flowering, 
and again in spring) and liquid-manure during 
blossoming time, once or twice a week. Soot- 
water is the best liquid-manure for room plants, 
and may be easily made by brushing down about 
a quart measure of soot from the chimney, and 
tying it up in a bag of coarse canvas, which is 
placed in a pan of soft water, this only 
being used os liquid-manure in a thin state, when 
the water can be replenished as often os neces¬ 
sary. Plenty of water must be given from the time 
the bulbs begin to make fresh grow th in spring, 
until flowering is over,, when it should be gradu¬ 
ally lessened, but never entirely withheld, dm ing 
winter. A funny; fcjiBdow, air, 
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is a good place to ripen the bulbs of the Vallota 
during the summer months, or they may be 
placed in a south verandah or balcony, where 
they will look very handsome. During severe 
winter weather it is safest to remove the Vallotas 
from the window, and place them in a corner of 
the room where frost will not penetrate. They 
Will take no harm away from the glass for a 



thort time in their dormant seasox. The foliage 
should be kept clean by an occasional douche 
or sponging, as the dust of a sitting-room is in¬ 
jurious to them, and should not be allowed to 
settle thickly on the leaves. R. L. 


1557.— Treatment of Palms for draw¬ 
ing-room decoration.— Palms, if well 
managed, will grow for years in small pots, a 
6-inch size being suitable for a plant 18 inches 
high. When, however, it becomes necessary to 
give them more room, potting should be done 
in spring, the soil consisting of two parts good 
loam, to one part of peat, broken up small with 
the hand, and a little silver sand, to lighten the 
whole. Thorough drainage is necessary, and in 
turning out the plant it will usually be found 
that, although the lower part of the pot is a 
mass of tightly-coiled roots, the upper soil is 
almost empty. These coiled roots must not be 
disturbed, the drainage only being taken 
away, and the upper soil, so far as it falls off 
without disturbing the roots, can be removed 
also. After placing carefully several pieces of 
crock, and covering them with dry Moss, 
dipped in soot, a layer of the above compost can 
be placed in the pot (which should not be more 
than a size larger than the last), and the inter¬ 
stices well filled with soil, rammed down with 
a blunt stick all round the ball, and making it 
very firm and flat on the top. As plenty of 
water is necessary for palms during the summer, 
an inch of room at the top of the pot should be 
left clear, for all plants tightly potted take some 
time to absorb water; it is a common fault of ama¬ 
teurs to forget this i& potting. IjhaSeaforthia 
elegant and Phoe| |ix-^ nyis :lidfu m tion should 


not be repotted until March next, but may be 
kept in health in the meantime by removing 
about an inch of their soil at the top without 
disturbing roots, and substituting a little good 
compost—loam, leaf-mould, soot, and sand— 
which can be firmly pressed down, as above. 
Stable-manure is quite unsuitable for palms, 
and liquid-manure should only be given 
during the time they are growing quickly—i.e., 
the summer months. Most liquid-manures have 
a very unpleasant smell, and are, therefore, not 
fit for a drawing-room ; but soot-water, which 
suits Palms excellently, may always be used once 
or twice a week in a clear, weak state from 
April till October. This is easily obtained by 
brushing down a little soot from the chimney, 
tying it loosely, yet securely, in a bit of coarse 
sacking, and placing it in a pan of soft water. 
The surrounding water onlj' is to be used, and 
may be filled up again and again many times, 
until the soot is naif gone. A little concentrated 
manure may, however, be used, if preferred, on 
the surface, covering a teaspoonful of this with 
a little fine soil, which prevents the disagree¬ 
able odour of the manure being noticed. 
Palms can scarcely have too much water in 
summer (if thoroughly well drained), but must 
never stand iu a saucer of water at any time. 
From October to March their supply should be 
lessened considerably, but they must never (and 
this is important) become dust-dry, or they 
may not recover. The only sure test of their 
need is to lay the finger on the surface of the 
soil; if it should be stained at all the plant needs 
no water, but if the finger remain clean give a 
thorough soaking of water of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the plant grows in, for the system of 
giving driblets of water is the ruin of many 
house-plants. It results in the upper roots 
being rotted, while the lower coil is starved 
and dies, and it should be an invariable rule, in 
supplying water to pot plants, to give enough 
to run through the drainage at one time ; but 
not to give this until it is needed. Palms enjoy 
having their leaves kept free from dust by the 
frequent use of a soft sponge and clean water. 
They do not require much sun, but seem to 
prefer a partial shade.—I. L. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A GOOD SUCCESSION OF PEAS. 

It should be the aim of all private growers to 
maintain as nearly as possible an unbroken 
supply of Peas throughout the season, gluts 
and fitful supplies being, to say the least, most 
undesirable. Naturally, the weather largely 
determines the matter, the calculations of the 
most experienced cultivators being not unfre- 
quently upset by either too much wet or by 
a spell of very hot and dry weather. Then 
there are mice, birds, slugs, mildew, and thrips 
to contend with, and it is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if the supply of Peas does fail at 
times. A judicious choice of varieties largely 
affects the question, some being far more liable 
to fail than others. Varieties of medium height, 
though the list comprises many excellent 
forms, this class also being the least expensive 
as far as stakes are concerned, are yet not often 
recommended by me, for the simple reason they 
arc among the first to fail from either too much 
moisture or the other extreme. The taller- 
growing varieties possess, as a rule, much the 
strongest constitutions, being the last to fail in 
either a dull, wet season or a very dry one. 
Then, again, though appearances may be against 
them, they are yet the heaviest and most con¬ 
tinuous bearers, the season extending from the 
end of June till severe frosts intervene. No better 
variety than Telephone (here figured) can well be 
to succeed William I. or some other selected early 
variety, and in close succession to this come Cri¬ 
terion, Huntingdonian, and Duke of Albany. For 
the main crop and late supplies those who can 
afford tall stakes might well rely exclusively 
upon Ne Plus Ultra, but there are plenty of 
gardeners who still find Emperor of the Mar¬ 
rows and British Queen well worthy of being 
extensively grown. All three are of tall-grow¬ 
ing, robust habit, being the last to fail from 
various causes. The first four named are far 
from being 

Mildew-proof, and I am of opinion it seldom 
pays to make more than two good sowings of 
either or all of them. Suppos ng Telephone is 
sown with the second sowing of William I., 


directly the plants show through the ground 
a successional sowing should be made, and at 
the same time a row or rows of either Cri¬ 
terion or Huntingdonian (any other selected 
successional or third-crop Variety may be sub¬ 
stituted), and which in my case was done about 
April 6. In the course of another fortnight, 
or when the last-sown Peas are coming up, 
the time has arrived for sowing Duke of Albany, 
and with this Ne Plus Ultra. The last named 
is by no means slow in reaching a full bearing 
state, being far more of a summer Pea than 
many growers seem to think. Alter about the 
first week in May it is the most serviceable 
variety that can be grown, and in my case it 
will, all being well, be sown from that date 
at fortnightly intervals up to the middle of 
July, this carrying on the supply till severe 
frosts intervene. By depending principally 
upon known disease-resisters, and there are 
several varieties other than those I have named 
that succeed well in most seasons, there is 
far less likelihood of a failure occurring than 
is the case when the selection of varieties is 
much fuller and the quantities of each grown 
necessarily correspondingly limited in extent. 
I have frequently tried the plan of sowing 
several varieties at one time with the view to 
obtaining a natural succession, and I once knew 
a case where about twenty varieties, these being 
early, successional, and main-crop sorts, were 
sown at one time, or about the middle of March, 
that actually turned out most satisfactorily, 
a very long succession being had. As a rule, 
however, this plan does not work well. Should 
we have too much wet and cold weather, much 
of the seed may perish in the ground, or, it 
may be, the* plants generally will take the 
mildew all at one time. On the other hand, 
a dry, hot time for a few weeks, say, brings 
the late varieties into bearing very quickly, or 
nearly as soon as the reputed earlier sorts. 
My experience teaches me that it is usually a 
mistake to sow many varieties at one time, and, 
in fact, to grow many sorts at all. Crowding 
the rows is a frequent cause of an early collapse, 
and it is the practice of ordering so many 
varieties of various heights that often leads 
to arranging the rows too thickly together, or 
if the latter are not too close the seed is per¬ 
haps sown too thickly. It must be understood 
that I do not utterly condemn varieties of me¬ 
dium height, as there are several of these that 
are of superior merit, and if sown according to 
their order of maturing, much the same as I 
have advised for the taller growers, success may 
attend the efforts of those who cultivate them. 
But give it good room to grow. Perfectly 

Isolated rows are invariably the most pro¬ 
ductive, but as isolating the rows would in 
many cases mean scattering them all over the 
garden, this plan has almost insurmountable 
drawbacks—at any rate, is not to be recom¬ 
mended for large gardens. The least that 
can be done is to dispose the rows fully 
as far apart as the known height of the varie¬ 
ties sown, while if a few feet extra were allowed 
and the intervening spaces cropped with 
Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Potatoes, Broad 
Beans, and such like, the results would be even 
more satisfactory. A fairly rich and deeply 
worked root run is necessary for Peas, especially 
if they have to withstand a period of drought. 
Preparing Celery-like trenches answers well 
enough when the soil is naturally of a somewhat 
loose nature, but is a failure as far as clayey 
soils are concerned, the roots in this case, owing 
to the drying and shrinkage of the sides, being 
almost as much confined as they would be in a 
flower-pot. By all means open deep drills, or 
much the same as are formed for Potatoes, and 
after the seed is sown cover with about 2 inches 
of soil, 3 inches being none too much after the 
present time. Then, instead of moulding up 
the rows, support early with stakes and mulch 
with short strawy manure. Not being moulded 
up, but, on the contrary, a basin or trough of 
soil formed, every facility for soaking the Peas 
thoroughly with water, liquid-manure, or 
sewage-water is afforded, or quite as much so as 
when they are sown in trenches without the dis¬ 
advantages attending the latter practice. H. 

1923. — “ China Rose" Radish. — 
“ Querist ” should sow at once, and he will get 
a supply that will last him through the winter. 
In this locality (South Hants) this variety is 
largelv grown by cottagers, who, as soon as they 
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lift their Potatoes, sprinkle the seed on the 
land and rake it in; merely keeping weeds 
pulled out is all the culture required. If severe 
weather sets in before the Radishes are used, 
some litter is shaken over them to keep the soil 
from getting frozen, and by this means they 
form the main winter salad of many of the cot¬ 
tagers. In districts where the winter is more 
severe it would probably be advisable to pull up 
a quantity and store them in frames, or out of 
the reach of frost.—J. G., Hants. 

1648.—Best dwarf Tomato.— According 
to my experience, there is nothing that will suit 
your requirements like “Conference.” It is 
very dwarf and sturdy, yet free in growth, a 
sure setter, and produces an abundance of nice 


among rock work, where it gains the needful 
warmth and protection. Rosa microphylla is 
very quaint in flower and fruit, and its double 
form will give a good effect in the wild Rose- 
garden, where there is a fair amount of shelter. 


1640.—Roses, &c., from cuttings.- 

You could not possibly have a better time for 
taking cuttings of Roses, Ac., than the present. 
You may easily succeed with all vou name, 
except the Rhododendrons; these I advise you to 
leave alone. If you must try and increase them, 
it will be far better to attempt layering than 
cuttings. All of the remainder that you name 
may be treated as follows : C.loose as ripe wood 
as you can find at the present time, and cut it 
up into lengths of some 4 inches to 6 inches. 
Insert these in a sandy soil, and under the pro¬ 
tection of a hedge or wall. Thoroughly prepare 
your ground, and make a slit, with a spade, of 
about 3 inches to 4 inches deep, according to 
the length of your cuttings. In these slits drop 
a little sand, and then insert the cutting firmly 
on the bottom, tread it up well, and leave about 
an inch and a half out of the soil. If frost 
draws them up, or dry weather cracks the soil 
around them, press them down again, and tread 
up firmly as beforo. These arc the most simple 
directions that I can give you to suit the 
numerous subjects you mention. Next spring 
hoe between them, and generally give them 
attention in this respect and watering. They 
will then be ready to transplant either tl c 
following autumn or the next, according to the 
way they have thrived. If not a great per¬ 
centage strike, it is much better to leave them 
the two summers ; but if you have good fortune 
it will be necessary to move them to allow more 
room between the growing plants.—P. U. 

- Cuttings of all the subjects mentioned 

should be inserted in a sheltered and half-shaded 
border of light or sandy soil at the end of October 
or early in November. The cuttings should 
be 8 inches to 10 inches long ; pieces of moder¬ 
ately stout shoots of the current year, getting 
fairly firm, will do, but side-shoots with a slight 
“ heel ” make much the best cuttings. Insert 
them two-thirds of their length, in shallow 
trenches, cut with a spade, and press the soil 
quite firmly against them. If you have plenty 
of sand, lay a little along the bottom of each 
trench for the cuttings to rest on.—B. C. R. 

- September is the best month for taking 

Rose-cuttings ; they are more likely to root then 
than if taken in the spring. I prefer the 
branching ends, especially those which have 
flowered. I take them off about 9 inches in 
length, exactly through a joint, trim off side- 


1503.— Roses for a smoky and windy locality. 
—Yes, Baroness Rothschild is sure to do well, and so 
will Aimee Vibert, Qloire de Dijon, Ilomfere, and Fdlioiti 
Perpet'i6e. You might also try La France, John Hopper, 
Merveille de Lyon, and Mrs. J. Laing.—B. C. It. 

1629.—Rose “Belle Lyonnaise.”—It 

would naturally be somewhat difficult to stato 
the reason of your Rose not doing satisfactorily 
when you simply say it is not, and only give the 
information that it is growing under glass. I 
have seen this Rose doing very well indeed this 
season, both indoors and outside. Before you can 
possibly improve the plant you must first of all 
find out what it is ailing from. Can it have 
been kept too wet or too dry ? Had too much 
or too little manurial assistance? Either of 
these four things would cause it to produce poor 
and sickly foliage and blooms. I would advise 
that you remedy this as much as possible now, 
and when the plant is a little riper remove some 
of the soil and see if you can discover any cause 
foi its going as you describe.—P. U. 

l“)67.— White and Red Roses for 
pegging down.— “ Susie” will find Mine. 
Gabrielle Luizet one of the very best Roses in 
existence for pegging down, and I would strongly 
advise her to grow it in this way. Upon a group 
of six plants so treated I counted nearly 400 
blooms opening or open at one time. The 
plants are pegged down every year, and they 
always send up strong young shoots to take the 
place of the old ones. For a white kind I know 
nothing that can compare with Gloire Lyon¬ 
naise. It makes shoots like Willow-wands, 6 feet 
high, and almost thornless. When pegged down 


tive; but the palm for hardiness and decora¬ 
tiveness in exposed situations must be given to 


another Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa), which is 
exceedingly hardy by the sea as well as inland, 
fears not the bitterest frost, and braves the 
keenest winds. It is now well known ; both its 
white and purple-red flowered varieties are to be 
found in many a garden, and its large and 
handsome fruit is seen in autumn. Persia, 
which has sent us R. berberifolia, has also given 
us the Persian Yellow; but it is from the 
Levant we obtain that most perfect of all 
Roses in colour and shape, Rosa sulphurea, 


, ■ 


who have seen it in full beauty. There is 
no doubt that there is greater chance of 
flowering this beautiful low-growing Rose 
where there is reflected heat and sunshine 
from rocks than in the Rose garden. Rosa 
lutea, the single yellow, and R. punicea, 
the brilliant Austrian Brier, are also suitable 
rock-garden Roses. Rosa alpina is sometimes so 
richly coloured as to adorn any situation ; it has 
very handsome hips. R. pyrenaica, a tiny form 
of this species, is a favourite already in many 
places, and has long, handsome fruits to succeed 
ita short-lived flowers. The Scotch Rose 
(R. spinosissima) — here figured — with its 
white flowers is not unworthy a place in 
the wilder rock-garden, and its double 
varieties thrive in cold and shaded situa¬ 
tions, where no other Rose would exist. 
The Sweet Brier also deserves a place by it for 
the sake of its delicious fragrance, its bright 
hips, and its pretty flowers. Another Japanese 
Rose, but lately introduced, the Bramble Rose 
(R. polyantha), may be planted for its distinct 
habit and thyrsoid heads of white flowers ; but 
it is much to be hoped that a greatly superior 
Chinese variety, with larger flowers and growth, 
and more golden-yellow stamens, may soon be 
introduced, as in its native country it thrives 
anywhere and stands frost. ThsLlittle | 

Fairy Rose (R. Lawren/eana)--is vew* tnefrfcy | 


Flowering-branch of Rosa spinosissima. 


shoots for about two-thirds of their length, and 
insert them firmly in well-beaten, light soil on 
a border ; a north border is preferable. I have 
struck cuttings both in the open air and under 
hand-lights, and I think, if any difference in re¬ 
sults exists, it is in favour of the hardier treat¬ 
ment.—A. G. Butlkr. 

- This is the very best season for taking 

cuttings of all tffifci :jifa»irf! :wamed. Put the 
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has the all-essential quality—namely, vigour, 
and in all probability it would be satisfactory. 
Ulrich Brunner and Mrs. John Laing I peg 
down, and they reward me with double ana 
treble the quantity of bloom that would be 
obtained from growing them in the ordinary 
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Rhododendron cuttings under a hand-light in 
sandy peat, or else layer the young shoots round 
the bottom of the plants now. The other cut¬ 
tings will strike better in a shady border. Make 
them from 6 inches to 8 inches long, and where 
possible take a small bit of the previous year's 
wood, technically called a heel. Plant firmly, 
and mulch and water when necessary.—E. H. 

1668.— Rose “La Prance.”— The most 
practical suggestion I can give you is to throw 
the plant away, as from your description it will 
evidently not do well with you. There are some 
places where this Rose will not do at all satis¬ 
factorily ; indeed,-1 may say that there are 
very few places where it does do satisfactorily. 
Had it not been for the superb scent this Rose 
has, and also its good qualities, compared to 
others that were much grown when it was intro¬ 
duced, I do not believe we should hear it so 
much lauded as is generally the case. There are 
many Roses of somewhat similar shade that are 
far superior to La France, except in a very few 
localities.—P. U. 

- Some people may be inclined to tell you 

that the air of Tottenham does not agree with 
this Rose, and it is that which is the cause of 
your failure. But here, in the pure country air 
of Somersetshire, it behaves sometimes with me 
exactly in the same way as it does with you. 
Plenty of flower-buds form, but they refuse to 
expand. I have made the same statement 
before in the pages of Gardening, and I repeat 
that if it was not for the pleasing fragrance that 
this Rose possesses it would never have been so 
much grown as it has been. Singular to say, 
with me it has opened its flowers better during 
1 he present season than for several years past. 
But, for all that, it has disappointed me so many 
times that I cannot recommend it for general 
planting, and I am sorry I cannot tell you what 
to do to improve it. Its behaviour is so erratic 
that it may oome all right with you next year. 
—J. C. C. 

- I cannot helr> the querist out of his diffi 

culty ; but he may nnd a grain of consolation in 
the fact that he is not alone in his experience, 
for mine in regard to this Rose has been similar. 

I have a group of six plants ; they are growing 
in a border made specially for Roses. Many 
other kinds are there, and all do well but this, 
which in three years has not given as many 
good flowers as to justify its good name and 
reputation. True, this year it was rather better, 
but many buds are formed that never open and 
ultimately rot. I have no doubt anything said 
against tne Rose will be regarded almost as 
heresy bv our Rose-growing friends, but facts 
are stubborn things, and though, like many 
others, I fondly regarded La France as a Rose of 
Roses, my opinion is now considerably modified. 
In my case the evil does not arise from over¬ 
feeding, because the bushes have had nothing 
but the loam with which the border was made. 
—A. H. 

- The experience here is that this Rose 

flourishes on the brier as a standard far better 
than as a dwarf bush, especially as it does not 
do well on the Manetti root, for although a free 
grower it does not like to be driven. In the 
cool season of 1891 it was a picture of loveliness 
from beginning to end ; as soon as one spray of 
bloom had reached its best (or before) this was 
taken off close to the joint where a new spray 
was already developing, and there was then a 
constant succession of bloom. Its prodigality 
of bloom suggests high cultivation. It cannot 
be too well nursed and fed with water and good 
soil. This season the same plants have not 
done so well. Three visitations of weather 
without rain and frequent repetitions of frost 
have induced mildew and crippled growth. The 
fault “ A. C. C.” speaks of has been too preva 
lent, but there have been many magnificent 
blooms in June and July.—C. E., Lyme Regut. 
1650.— Rose “Gloire de Dijon.”— The 

? lant is evidently exhausted and needs manure. 

f you had kept a 6-inch layer of good stuff over 
its roots during the summer, and given it a 
thorough soaking now and then, it would not 
have suffered so much. I should advise you to 
give the roots a good soaking with a solution of 
nitrate of soda, first one ounce to the gallon, 
then spread a 2-inch layer of nice decayed flaky 
manure all over them, with a little fine loam , 
then, a little later on^<^g a trench all round it t 
about as far as the roots extend, and fill it with 
good decayed manu^ *ild i cl . ?d» l mixed. 


Next season take care that the plant does not 
want for either manure or water in dry weather. 

A productive plant like this requires a lot of 
nourishment, especially on a poor, light soil.— 
B. C. R. 

1641.— Mobs and Monthly Roses.— A 
few of the very best Mosses are: Lanei (crimson 
and purple), Baron de Wassenaer (deep-red), 
Comtesse de Murinais (white), Gloire de Mos- 
senses (blush), White Bath (white), Common 
Crested (pale-rose and beautifully crested). 
Some good Monthly or China Roses are : Blush 
(the most common pink China), Old Crimson 
(deep-red), Cramoisie-Sup^rieure (velvety-crim¬ 
son), and Mrs. Bosanquet (pale-flesh). For in¬ 
formation as to increasing stock of these, see 
reply to 1640. You can also increase by bud¬ 
ding In the summer, but it iB rather too late for 
such operations this season.—P. U. 

- The names of many kinds of Moss Roses 
appear in catalogues, but few of them are first 
rate. Some of the newer kinds have large 
globular flowers, and this, I think, is no im¬ 
provement, because half the charm of a Moss 
Rose is its 1< ng pointed bud. I should be quite 
content with the old pink kind and Blanche 
Moreau, which from all points is the best white. 
Little Gem is all that the name implies, and 
first rate; and James Veitch is a fairly good 
dark kind. A selection of Monthly Roses, in 
addition to the old pink and crimson, should 
include : Archduke Charles, Cramoisie-8up6ri- 
eure, Louis Philippe, Prince Eugene, Lemesbe 
(one of the handsomest of all), Mine. Laurette 
Messimy, Mile. Jean SiBley, and Abbe Miolan. 
The plants may be increased by cuttings, which 
may be inserted at the present time, either in 
pots in a bed of soil, in a frame, or in a 
sheltered spot in the open ground.—A. H. 

1638.— Roses for a smoky district.— 

Lola ” will find the following few names good 
Roses for her purpose (I have quite lately seen 
all of these doing excellently well close around 
London, and in a very smoky district): La 
France, Vicountess Folkestone, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Mrs. John Laing, Baronne Prevost, 
Madame de Tartas, and Magna Charta, all 
pinks of different shades. Boule de Neige, 
Aimee Vibert, Miss Glegg, Coquette des 
Blanches, Merveille de Lyon, and Madame 
Francois Pittett, all whites ; Genetal Jacque¬ 
minot, Dupuy Jamain, Jules Margottin, Gloire 
de Margottin, Earl of Dufferin, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, and Ulrich Brunner, all reds ; Marie 
van Houtte, Henrietta de Beauveau, Madame 
B^rard, Gloire de Dijon, Safrano, Anna Ollivier, 
and William Allen Richardson, all yellows of 
various shades. These are good Roses, and are 
as likely to do with “ Lola ” as any she could 
try.—P. U. 

- I have over and over again stated in Gardening 

that the best Roses for smoky gardens are such as Gloire 
de Dijon, Aim£e Vibert, John Hopper, Magna Charta, 
Baroness Rothschild, Mrs. J. Laing, and a few others 
possessing vigorous constitutions and broad and more or 
less smooth foliage.—B. C. R. 

1632— Rose “The Puritan.”— Yes, this 
Rose is quite hardy enough to do out-of-doors 
where other Teas and Hybrid Teas thrive. It 
would, however, do very much better underglass, 
because it is so very double and so long in 
expanding that the least dull or wet weather 
almost always has a disastrous effect upon the 
blooms. “The Puritan” is by no means an 
ideal Rose, either for indoor or outdoor culture ; 
but it possesses a most magnificent perfume, 
that strongly reminds me of the Magnolia. 

P. U. 

— If the hardy Tea Roses stand the winter 
with you, “The Puritan” will surely do so. 
Do you know that in the majority of cases it is 
a weak grower, and much given to mildew ? If 
you are fond of White Roses, and have not tried 
The Bride, I advise you to do so. With me, in 
the West of England, it has stood the last two 
winters unharmed. Narcisse is another Tea 
Rose that is nearly white that produces its 
flowers in clusters of seven or eight.—J. C. C. 

-This is a very good pot Rose, but is rather uncer¬ 
tain out-of doors. In South Wales, however, it might do 
better, and I should advise the querist to give it a trial.— 
▲. H. 

1637.— Rose “Marechal Niel."— Your 

S lant of this grand old favourite is evidently 
oing very well. Keep the long branches you 
allude to as clean as possible. They will soon 
commence to ripen if yon afford them all the 
light and air you can. You will then be re 


warded with flowers from almost the whole 
length of the long branches, more or less, accord¬ 
ing to the efficiency with which they were 
ripened. As the stem is out-of-doors it will 
be well to afford it some protection during 
Winter by laying some straw or rough litter 
over it. It is a good plan to place a few 
rough sticks arouncl the stem first, so as to 
prevent the litter from closing around it too 
tightly when wet weather comes. By no means 
prune these shoote next spring, except 1a> cut 
away the extreme point, and other unnpened 
wood.—P. U. 

-If you wish to get fine flowers from your 

plant you must give the long, new-made branches 
sufficient room to get properly hardened. These 
shoots should be trained at least 1 foot apart 
under the glass. You ought even to cut away 
some of the growth to make room for them if it 
is crowded. I would rather cut out some of the 
old strong branches to make room for the young 
than I would interfere with the strong young 
shoots of the current season's growth, as they 
will give you the largest blooms.—J. C. C. 

1588.— Roses, &e., on a wall.— I am 
afraid you want too much on your piece of 
walk Roses do not do very well with other 
subjects, and if you particularly want green 
foliage during the winter, I am afraid yon 
must leave Roses alone. It would matter very 
little which of the two Roses you name are 
used. You ask for anything else that will be 

f reen all the year round. Why not try a 
lyrtle, or, at any rate, Garry a elliptica 1 This 
last will do well in towns, and is always green 
and showy. Marie Van Houtte, a yellow Tea- 
scented Rose, will also do well, and retain its 
foliage and charming young growth as long as 
any Rose.—P. U. 

1564.— Climbing Rose for a green¬ 
house. —If “ Percy ” could plant the Rose out 
into an inside border of fair size and depth, it 
would certainly be much better than confining 
the roots to a pot. Do not have too rich a com¬ 
post ; let it be on the stiff or heavy side, as it 
will then take stimulating food much better 
later on, when the Rose is growing freely, 
and can make more beneficial use of it. 
W. A. Richardson would be an excellent Rose for 
your purpose. I have this kind growing at will 
under glass, and there have been floweis upon 
it ever since last March, and it will be amongst 
the very last to cease blooming. If you prefer 
a white Rose, use Climbing Niphetos ; if a pink, 
use Mme. Lambard ; if a yellow be desired, 
choose Henriette de Beauveau or Marie Van 
Houtte; if buff, Safrano is a good and free- 
flowering kind.—P. U. 

Wasps. —Seeing the statement in a con¬ 
temporary that “ it nas been calculated that the 
damage done to ripe fruit alone daring a season 
by the above-mentioned pests exceeds one mil¬ 
lion pounds sterling,” one is tempted to suggest 
remedies. Now, without going into figures, 
there is no doubt that gardeners, fruit-growers, 
and others do suffer almoet incalculable loss 
from the ravages of wasps, whilst the ranks 
even of humanity itself are yearly decreased to 
some slight extent, owing to the fatal nature 
of the sting on certain constitutions. It iB the 
duty then, I contend, of everyone to assist in 
the destruction of an insect which, so far as I 
have been able to discover, performs no good 
function in life, and is hatched only to annoy. 
A series t>f experiments with various kinds of 
exterminators nas proved to me that nothing is 
so effective as a chemical compound called 
“ Death to Wasps.” Its effect is instantaneous 
and painless, as I have found after a trial of 
four or five years. I may add that every queen 
wasp observed in the spring or early summer 
should be destroyed at all risks. Since penning 
the above I have had my attention called to 
the death of an unfortunate lady in Devonshire 
through a wasp becoming entangled in her hair. 
—Vespa. 

Mountain Ash-berries for jelly.— 

Take an equal weight of berries and .Apples, 
slice the Apples without paring or coring, put 
them into tne pan with the berries, and sufficient 
water to cover the fruit, warm slowly till they 
boil, bruise with a wooden spoon, and pass them 
through a sieve; after that strain through 
muslin. Boil with a pound of sugar, to each 
pound of juice to the thickness desired. It 
keeps better v/hen thick.—M. Wfathertll. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

RHYNCHOSPKRMUM JASMINOIDES. 
This old-fashioned climbing plant is well illus¬ 
trated in the accompanying cut, showing a 
popular way of training it. Although it is well 
suited for growing in this fashion, it does not 
follow that no other mode of culture is capable 
of being adopted. For instance, it makes an 
excellent evergreen climber for an unsightly 
wall in a cool-house, whilst it may very advan¬ 
tageously be trained up a pillar or a column in 
» conservatory. Again, it is suited to the 
Rose-house as well, hearing a fair amount of 
forcing, and flowering at the same time as 
the Roses. At Gunnersbury Park it is 
trained as an edging around the borders in 
which the Roses are planted, being easily 
kept within bounds. As a cut flower its 
chief merit lies in its .lasmine-like perfume. 
It is not one of the best of flowers for cutting, 
either for home use or for sending any distance 
when packed, by reason of the tendency of the 
blossoms to become dis¬ 
coloured. It lasts in bloom 
for some considerable time, 
but when in flower it should 
be shaded from the sun. As 
soon as the plant is out of 
bloom, if it be upon a trellis, 
in a pot or tub, it may be 
safely stood out-of-doors until 
the end of September, receiv¬ 
ing an occasional cleansing 
with the syringe. When 
potting is needed it had better 
be seen to after the flowering 
stage is over, Good fibrous 
loam and peat of a durable 
character will suit it very 
well, potting firmly. Largo 
shifts are not needed — in fact, 
it will remain in excellentcon- 
dition for years in the same 
pot with an occasional top¬ 
dressing of good soil. When 
planted out it should not be 
allowed too much root space, 
otherwise there may be a 
tendency to grow too 
luxuriantly. A moderate 
amount of water only is re¬ 
quired, sufficient at all times 
being given to keep its foliage 
fresh, but not enough to sod¬ 
den the soil. Any tying in 
or training should be seen to 
before it starts into growth 
in the spring, otheiwise its 
foliage will not become settled 
in a natural manner for some 
few months. The insects lo 
which it is most liable are the 
cede, particularly a mealy- 
looking kind, and the mealy¬ 
bug, but no insects ever need 
giveany troubleiftheslightest 
amount of perseverance is ex¬ 
ercised to keep them in abey¬ 
ance. The Rhynchospermum 
is a climbing plant well 
adapted for amateur and small growers, being 
one that does not give much trouble at any 
time, whilst it will put up with a good amount 
of rough treatment. Being also a plant of some¬ 
what Blow growth, it takes some years for it 
to become too large for even a small house. 

_ H. 

1063.—“ Geranium ” cuttings. —If you 
wish to succeed with these there is no better 
way than rooting the cuttings in a bed of pre¬ 
pared soil in the open air. Properly the cuttings 
/ought to be taken in August, as then they root 
so rapidly that the losses are very few. Un¬ 
fortunately, from want of time to attend to them, 
I have this year only managed to take about 
half my stock of cuttings during August, and 
therefore I shall have to take more next month 
to cover losses due to less sun. By the end of 
September the rooted cuttings can be potted up 
into large sixties (I don’t believe in the small 
size, for it makes the plants leggy and weak) ; I 
then stand these close together in zinc pans, two 
inches deep, and fill in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or loam, 
is thus always Iasi 


watering with a spout once a fortnight through¬ 
out the winter keeps the plants in good health 
and vigour.—A. G. Butlkk. 

1526.— Lobelia-cuttings. —Cuttings wil 1 
root freely now, or old plants may be cut back 
close, and be induced to make a head of grow¬ 
ing shoots before the winter sets in. I find that 
if kept in frames by means of coverings to ex¬ 
clude frost, they are much more robust in spring 
than if wintered in heated structures. Old 
plants pulled in pieces in February make splen¬ 
did plants by May.—J. G., Hants. 

1654.- Taking up bedding plants.— 
The most reliable way of saving “ Geraniums ” 
through the winter when there is not the conve¬ 
nience of heated structures to place them in, is 
to cut the plants down where the}’’ stand about 
the third week in September, and in three weeks 
after to take them up and put them into pots 
or boxes. Under thiB treatment the plants have 


is, if it could be kept fairly warm, say not less 
than 45 degs. at night during the winter. If 
cooler, such things as Herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Chinese Primulas, Ac., that enjoy a 
moist atmosphere, would succeed ; a few of the 
hardier Ferns and a Lapageria or two might be 
added.—B. C. R. 

1659.— How and when to fertilise 
Begonias. —There is no difficulty at all in the 
matter. The pod and the (embryo) seed is there, 
of course ; but unless fertilised, either naturally 
or artificially, either the pod will drop off unripe 
or the seed will be infertile. The right time to 
fertilise is when the female flower is fully 
expanded, and, if possible, about noon and when 
the sun is shining. If the ovary becomes 
fertilised the petal will drop within twenty - 
four hours.—B. C. R. 

1582.— Old Orange trees.— These plants 
cannot be safely pruned until the spring, as 


time to recover from the wounds afflicted in there is no heat to put them in ; but a few of 
cutting them back. It also gives them time to | the worst branches might be removed at once, 
form fresh shoots, so that altogether they are in “ M." should make sure that they are not in- 
a letter condition to keep through the w inter ‘ fested with brown scale or green-fly, as they will 

never do well if these pests 
are upon them. They would 
be safer in the sunny window' 
of a house during winter than 
in an unheated greenhouse, 
with that deadly thing, an 
oil-stove, in cold weather; this 
is probably the cause of the 
smaller Orange having been 
nearly killed. Keep the plants 
out-of-doors for another month, 
until the end of September, 
and cut them back a little at 
once, top-dressing with a good 
compost of leaf-mould and a 
little soot if they have not 
been attended to lately. This 
will give them a start before 
winter, and if they can be 
kept in a temperature above 
freezing-point, they will have 
sufficiently recovered to stand 
being cutback pretty severely 
in spring, at the same time 
giving them a mulch of old 
stable - manure, when they 
should blossom by the autumn. 
A Seville Orange-tree which 
has been in the writer’s posses¬ 
sion for twenty-five years 
bloomed twice this year (in 
t-pring and in autumn), and 
has many times ripened from 
six to eight fruits. This plant 
was kept for years in a green¬ 
house, from which frost only 
was excluded, but not by 

means of an oil-stove, for these 
give out poisonous ami deadly 
fumes, which kill more plants 
than the cold. Koine small 
stoves are now made, how¬ 
ever, with an arrangement of 
hot-water above them which 
obviates this difficulty, and 
“ M.” might be able to 

have some such addition made 
to the stove before winter. 
Great cleanliness is necessary for the leaves 
of Orange-plants, which, being of a sticky, 

oily nature, seem to attract the dust. They 

should be sponged with clean water frequently, 
or syringed, if out-of-doors, using soap and 
water to destroy any insects which may be 
found on them. Brown-scale clings to the 
under parts of the leaves, more especially the 
mid ribs, and can only be eradicated by careful 
sponging, which should be repeated every week 
until all signs of the pest are departed. Green¬ 
fly is apt to attack the young shoots of the 
Orange, and these are so extremely brittle that 
they will not bear ordinary sponging. Syringing 
with a mixture of Quassia, water, and soft-soap 
is the best remedy for this, clean water being 
used on alternate days until the blight has dis¬ 
appeared. Orange-trees in full health are, how¬ 
ever, not so likely to be blighted as those which 
are sickly, and as the plants recover they will 
not require such constant attention.—I. L. R. 

1653.— Marguerites from cuttings — 
These may be inserted either in a cold frame in 
the autumn, or in heat in the spring ; in the 
former case they must be got in at once. Side- 


OtR Rradkhh* Illvhtrationb : Rbynchospermum jasminoideB as a “specimen” plant. 

for Gakdkxino Illi straticd from a photograph sent by " A Friend. ’ 
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than those cut back at the time of lifting. The 
trimmings you may make into cuttings. Fuch¬ 
sias may be left in the ground until they have 
experienced a slight frost. They can then be 
taken up and the loose branches taken off and 
the plants packed away in boxes and kept in 
any dark, cool place out of the reach of frost. 
Zinnias, being annual plants, are not worth 
keeping.—J. 0. C. 

- Take up the “Geraniums ” directly the 

first slight frost occurs, or, if possible, before 
they are injured, cut off all the larger leaves 
and pack them closely in a box with some rough 
ashes in the bottom, and a little fine sandy soil 
worked in between the roots. After the first 

g ood watering-in keep the soil almost dry. It is 
etter, if possible, to cut them back beforehand, 
and take up when breaking into growth again. 
Just keep the frost from them. Zinnias are 
annuals, out Fuchsias can be kept in much the 
same way.—B. C. R. 

1657.— Plants for a small damp green 
bouse. —Ferns, including one or two of the 
Tree varieties, with a few Orchids and foliage 
plants, Buch us Dracaenas, would be more suit¬ 
able for such a house than anything else—that 


former case they must he got in at once, ftiae- 
shoot* with a slight " heel," and about 3 inches 
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long, make the best cuttings. Insert them 
firmly in well-drained pots or boxes of sandy soil, 
and keep moderately close, moist, and shaded 
till rooted, then pot off singly. For potting the 
plants use a mixture of good sound loam with a 
third of decayed manure and a dash of sand and 
soot.—B. C. R. 

- Take cuttings now; they will root in a 

shady position in the open air if kept moist, but 
should be moved inside before frost comes. It 
is doubtful if the old plants will pay for keeping. 
They are very liable to be attacked by the 
insects which bury themselves within the mem¬ 
branes of the leaves. It is true the plants in 
the window-boxes may, if potted before injured 
by frost, flower in the greenhouse for some 
time, and they can always be thrown out should 
there be any suspicion of the presence of the fly. 
They will grow in any soil; loam and leaf- 
mould, two-thirds of the former to one of leaf- 
mould, with a little sand, will grow them well. 
—E. H. 


sweeps out the bottom, so that the plants have 
quite clean and comfortable quarters at a 
comparatively trifling cost.—«T. C. G. 

-The mortar rubbish will do for a foundation, but 

there should be a thin layer of ashes on the top. Ram 
the mortar rubbish down firmly before putting in the 
ashes. Plants which do not thrive in lime would not do 
well in immediate contact therewith.—R. H. 


1641.—Treatment of Tacsonla.— The Tacsonia is 
too young to flower yet. Let it grow up under the roof 
and get the wood ripened, and doubtless you will have 
flowers next year or the year after.—E. H. 

-You must give the plant time to make a good 

growth before expecting any flowers; the long shoots 
mentioned will, in all probability, bloom next Bummer, but 
do not let the temperature of the house fall below 45 degs. 
during the coming winter if it oan be avoided.—B. G. R. 

-The plant ought to flower, as it is growing freely, 

but more patience is needed ; train the long shoots up as 
near as possible to the glass roof, or the glass sides or ends 
of the house. It will flower freely enough next year, or 
the year after. The Tacsonias make wood first, from 
which the flowers will subsequently be produced.— 
J. D. E. 

1062.—Shading a greenhouse, etc.— The white- 
lead “ frosting ” would do, but it is rather troublesome to 
get off at the end of the season. Flour and water (not 
paste), mixed with a little whitening, and put on rather 
thickly with a brush, makes a good shading, and is not 
easily washed off by rain. Some use lime, and the 
composition known as “ Summer Cloud” is excellent.— 
B.C.R. 

1633. — Treatment of Camellias.— 
When Camellias only put out a small leaf-bud 
each year they must oe in a very bad condition 
at the roots, and it is a chance if they will ever 
pay for the trouble, as the work of regeneration 
will be very alow. If it is decided to make an 
effort, turn the plants out and place the balls in 
a tub of water to soak, then wash out all the 
old soil, and cut away all dead or decaying roots, 
and repot in a mixture of equal parts peat and 
leaf-monld, mixed with a few rough bits of very 
old turf and a free admixture of sand. Use 
clean pots that will just hold the roots comfort¬ 
ably, drain them well, and put a little rough 
turf over the drainage; pot very firmly and be 
especially careful in the use of the water. Stand 
in a cool shady house for the winter. Damp 
the leaves with the syringe when necessary.— 
E. H. 

-The plants are evidently in very bad 

condition. It does not matter mnch whether 
they have been cut back or not as to their 
healthy condition. This depends entirely on 
the state of the roots, and the cultural condi¬ 
tions of watering, and the temperature in which 
the plants are grown. According to the growth 
they make, it seems they are in a very bad con¬ 
dition indeed, and even with the best cultural 
skill they would take a long time to get into 
good health again. Young, healthy plants are 
not very expensive, and it might be better to 
purchase a few, and do away with the worst of 
the old ones. The roots should be examined, 
and the plants might be repotted into a com¬ 
post of equal parts fibrous yellow loam and 
light, fibrous peat, with a very little decayed 
manure and leaf-mould added to it, and some 
coarse sand to keep the material open. Drain 
the pots or tubs well, and place some fibre from 
which the clay particles have been shaken out 
over the crocks.—J. D. E. 

1636. — Old mortar rubbish in a 
frame. —If you want drainage in the bottom 
of your frame the old mortar rubbish will do 
very well, and if laid over the bottom several 
inches thick no doubt it would keep the worms 
from getting into the pots. But seeing what 
injury these creatures do to choice plants when 
they get amongst the roots it is better to oae 
slates or bricks to stand the pots on. An 
amateur with whom I am acquainted who grows 
a good many pot plants in frames, has had all 
the bottoms covered with bricks laid down with¬ 
out any mortar, so that^ the pots always stand 
level and on a firm bo ttom. Tvrc or thrsa times 
during the winter heStak^fc ckt i»f j L nts and 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEARDED PENTSTEMON (P. BAR- 
BATUS). 

This lovely species is much more beautiful than 
many of the named and so called improved 
florists’ varieties of Pentstemons of the present 
day. If its merits were better known it would 
certainly be much more extensively grown. In 
July, and through the greater part of August, it 
produces an effect that is brilliant but refined, 
the graceful beauty of the plant being not the 
least of its charms. It does not make a bushy 
plant like the Pentstemons that most people are 
familiar with, but its shoots cluster in a tuft 
upon the ground. The flower-spikes reach a 
stately height, ranging from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
height, but nevertheless are strong and self- 
supporting. The flowers are from 1 inch to 
2 inches in length, of a pretty coral-red colour, 
and most profuse upon the spike. Success with 
the plant, however, depends upon the observance 
of certain details of culture. It must not be 
planted and left to take care of itself, as many 
hardy plants are. The probability in such a 
case is that the old plants will get weak and die. 
On the other hand, it resents disturbance at the 
root, whether to divide or transplant. The 
plan I adopt with marked success is, when the 
plants are gone out of flower, early in Septem¬ 
ber, I pull away some of the side shoots, some of 
which have roots attached, but this is im¬ 
material, and pot them singly in small pots, and 
place them in a cold frame. Here they remain 
all the winter, and by spring they have plenty 
of roots, and can then be planted out at a con¬ 
venient time and in any desired spot. It also 
ripens seed freely, and can be raised easily. I 
think, however, the other plan is the simplest, 
and it is under this form of treatment, and by 
planting a new group annually that I have 
realised the value of the plant. There is a 
variety of it named Torreyi which has taller 
flower-spikes, and the flowers are of a deeper red 
colour. This plant is also known as Chelone 
barb&ta—in fact, in nurserymen’s catalogues it 
appears more frequently under this last name 
than that of Pentstemon. It is called the 
Bearded Pentstemon in consequence of several 
hair-like growths upon the petals near the 
month of the flower. A. H 


1540.—“ Marguerite ” Carnations.— 
These can be propagated well either by layering 
or from pipings; but whilst it is much easier to 
propagate from the pipings which are numerous 
on account of the branching habit of the plants, 
yet the plants from the cuttings grow taller than 
those layered, and thereby lose one of the 
charms of this race of Carnations—namely, their 
dwarfness. Again, if it is intended to layer 
the plants, it is absolutely necessary to remove 
the flower-buds, because these are only now 
opening, and if the layering process be delayed 
till after blooming, which is the proper time to 
perform the operation, it will be too late for the 
layers to root. I, therefore, recommend a batch 
of plants to be grown for blooming, and make 
cuttings of the best sorts only, and a batch 
grown, from which the flower-buds are removed, 
to layer from, and a further batch from seed 
annually. The nanus variety only should be 
procured, as it is far ahead of the taller kinds ; 
in this manner only the very best sorts will be 
preserved, and success assured. I am Bowing 
again now in a cold frame, in order to get some 
early blooms about April to May.— Joseph 
Lambert. 

1643.— Carpet bedding.— The following 
plants are hardy, well adapted for carpet bed¬ 
ding, and easily propagated and kept in order 
when in the beds : Herniaria glabra, very dense 
in growth, of a pleasing dark-green colonr; 
Sedum glaucum, as its name implies, is glaucous 
in colour, close habit of growth; S. Lydinm, 
when growing freely in summer, is deep-green in 
oolour, but if planted in poor soil, so that the 
growth is thin, or the weather be dry, the 


colour changes to a reddish-brown; Veronica 
repens, dense growth, and green in colour; 
Veronica incana, silvery leaf, about 4 inches 
high; Antennaria tomentosa, white foliage, 
dense and low growth. All the above are hardy 
and easily increased by division of the roots in 
spring, planting every morsel with a root at¬ 
tached in sandy soil. A large quantity can 
quickly be obtained. Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium v&riegatum is one of the best trail¬ 
ing carpet bedding plants in existence. The 
present is a good time to strike cuttings by in¬ 
serting them in boxes filled with sandy soil, 
placing them in a cold frame ; here they quickly 
root. The boxes are wintered in a cool house 
free from frost, and from these plants cuttings 
can be had in quantity in spring, when, if taken 
off 2 inches in length, inserted in sandy soil in 
pans or boxes, placing them on a shelf in the 
greenhouse in a sunny spot, a stock of plants is 
easily obtained. Altern&ntheras are amongst 
the finest of subjects for carpet bedding where 
convenience exists for wintering the plants, a 
temperature of 60 degs. being necessary, and 
gentle bottom-heat in spring, either by the aid 
of a propagating-house or hot-beds. Amoena,red, 
magnified, orange-red, aurea n&na, yellow, and 
paronychoides, aurea, golden-yellow, are the 
best kinds. Leucophyton Browni, silvery 
foliage, growing 6 inches high, is a useful plant 
for this class of bedding ; it supplies a colour 
not obtainable in any otner plant. Cuttings in¬ 
serted in boxes in sandy soil in a cold frame 
strike readily, and live through the winter in 
the same position if a slight protection is given. 
—S. P. 

1623.— Moving Michaelmas Daisies. 

—The best time is in the spring, just as the 
plants begin to make new growth. They may 
then be lifted and divided either into pieces 
with several growths apiece, or into “single 
crowns,” with perfect safety. I have moved 
moderate-sized clumps, and divided larger ones 
as late as the middle of July with perfect suc¬ 
cess, by giving plenty of water until they be¬ 
came established ; but it is too late now to do 
so without injuring the bloom.—B. C. R. 

-You can move these Asters as soon as they have 

done flowering, though, in my opinion, they move better 
when just starting into growth in the spring, and, if 
divided then, every piece makes a good flowering plant in 
the following autumn.—A. G. Bi tler. 

-You may move the Daisies as soon as the flowering 

season is past.—J. 0. G. 

-The best time to move these plants is in spring, 

just as the new growth is coming away; but if required 
to be moved at other seasons there is not much difficulty 
about it. I have moved them when the young growth has 
been a foot high or more, and they may be moved with 
safety in autumn any time after the blooming is over.— 
E. H. 

1645.—Treatment of Carnations.— 
If the soil is really poor it will be advisable to 
dig some decayed manure, such as that from an 
old hot-bed, into the bed in October ; but, as a 
rule, Carnations do not need very rich soil; it 
makes them run to leaf too much, and the flowers 
are liable to split their pods. In a general way, 
a moderate quantity of good leaf-mould, or spent 
Hops in a half-decayed condition, and some 
burnt earth, is mnch better for Carnations than 
a lot of manure, especially if this is at all fresh 
or rank.—B. C. R. 

— The only way to improve the size of 
Carnations is bv good culture. Some sweet, 
fresh loam added to the bed would be very bene¬ 
ficial. If manure is used it must be thoroughly 
decayed. A bushel of soot would do a lot of 
good. If the strain of seedlings is inferior and 
naturally small flowered even good culture will 
not materially add to the size of the flowers.— 
A. H. 

1631 .—Carnation ‘ 4 slips. ” — Carnation 
cuttings will root under glass if pnt in now; 
earlier would have been better. The soil should 
be sandy, and must be kept moist. Some 
successful growers root the cuttings altogether 
in sand ; the root forms in less time in coarse 
sand, and there is less danger of damping off. 
A friend who has had considerable success in 
striking Carnations uses nothing but very coarse 
gritty sand, such as is dug in a gravel pit. The 
sand is passed through a coarse sieve, the rough 
stones being used for drainage, with about 
3 inches of sand on the top.—E. H. 

- These are usually termed “ pipings ” by 

the growers. Some of the lower leaves are 
stripped oft, and the slip is cut through just 
under a joint. Insert the cuttings firmly in 
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pots of fine soil of a rather sandy nature. I hey 
should bo covered by bell-glasses or hand- 
lights, and tho glasses must bo kept close over 
them, except to take them off daily to wipe 
them (that is, the glasses). See that the soil is 
kept in as uniformly moist state as possible.— 
J. D. E. 


- The glass shade is quite unnecessary, but the cut¬ 
tings should bs inserted very firmly in fight sofl r bn a 
border not exposed to much sun, and during the winter 
they should be looked at from time to time to see that 
worms have not lifted them out of the ground, and thus 
exposed the callus ends to frost.—A.B itlkk. 

-Reyond keeping the soil moderately moist, ?.nd 

adnitting a little air by tilting the glass for at least part 
of • he dav, but little attention is required. 1 have rooted 
cutring* of the common varieties freely by simply inserting 
thorn tn a half-shaded border of light soil, without any 
prutiction whatever.—B. 0. R. 

1004. - A rock garden —There is no 
necessity to make a pretentious rock garden 


have decreased. I should dig the border deeply 
and add fresh loam to it, keeping a sharp look¬ 
out for wireworms. There is nothing better for 
Carnations than fresh loam. They dislike rank 
manure, but they relish soot, which, by-the- 
way, wireworm dislikes, so it might be freely 
used, also any burnt refuse, especially wood- 
ashes. The border should be got ready at once, 
and the plants planted during the present 
month. When planting tread them in very 
firm, as Carnations require a firm root-run. A 
few pieces of Carrot, buried, would entice wire- 
worm, and if the spot is marked with a little 
stick, and the Carrot is examined from time to 
time, numbers may possibly be caught if present 
in any quantity.—A. H. 

10t>7. — Carnations splitting their 
pods. This is cuused by the calyx Being too 
lull of petals, and iu the act of expansion the 


here, but at the same time the slopes might be calyx, not the pod, is burst open ; the pod is 
prettily clothed with rock plants. In a great inside the petals. The only plan possible is to 
many rock gardens one sees a great deal of the ! grow only those that do not burst their pods, 
rocks, and very little of the 
plants. The rocks are only a 
means towards an end, and 
ought not, especially in a small 
arrangement, to be the most 
proinineut. Their object is—or, 
hhall I say, they are needed?—to 
comfort and shelter the plants, 
and help to conserve moisture 
in the ground. In this case I 
should make the soil of the 
border according to the nature 
and requirements of the plants 
I proposed to grow’. The stones 
should then be partially era- 
lidded in the soiL They might 
vary in size and the extent to 
which they were buried. Then, 
if suitable plants are selected, 
there is no doubt these rocky 
slopes would be a pretty feature. 

The plants must have main con¬ 
sideration—not the stones. If 
made after the manner of the 
amateur average rockery the 
banks will only be a bare, stony 
eyesore.—A H. 

1658.— Preparing a bor¬ 
der for Carnations.— 

Tteuch the soil 2 feet deep, 
keeping the surface soil on the 
fop, so that the soil from the 
bottom of tho trench, which 
may be of a heavy character, 
will still lie in the same posi¬ 
tion. Underneath the top spit 
place a layer of half-rotted 
dung. If wireworm is trouble- 
tome in the soil during the 

I irocess of trenching, sprinkle 
ime and soot freely among the 
same. The trenching ougnt to 
be done in the autumn, so that 
the winter frosts will pulverise 
the soil thoroughly. Early in 
February fork over the soil, 
throwing up the clods to the 
surface for the action of the 
frost, choosing a dry day for 
the work ; at the same time 
work more soot into the soil. 

By the middle of March the 
ground will be in good condition to receive the 
plants, this being a good time to put them out. 

-8. P. 

-To do the Carnation well a rich deep Boil 

is needed ; “ a good yellow loam ” is what they 
specially delight in. It should be stirred up to 
the depth of 15 inches or 18 inches ; but if the 
garden has not previously been trenched to this 
depth, it should be merely stirred up in the pro¬ 
cess of trenching with & digging-fork, but not 
brought to the surface. Good decayed stable 
or farmyard-manure of any kind should be 
worked into the ground. Wireworm does not 
live in a cultivated garden ; it ia troublesome 
only in gardens newly laid out from a Grass- 
field, or it may he brought into a garden where it 
was not before with decayed fibrous turf. It is a 
troublesome pest, and cannot be destroyed when 
it once gets in amongst the plants.—J. D. E. 

- There is not much to be done in this 

case. If other plants have been growing in the 
border for two y ears they will have brought the 
soil into a better cofldiO'op^and will 
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damp and cold in winter better than many other so-called 
hardy subjects.—B. C. R. 

- This plant is by no means particular, as I have had 

itgrowiog iu a v ariety of aspects with perfect satisfaction— 
in full sun and partial shade as well. Any good garden 
soil that will grow hardy flowers will do for this plant also. 

-A. H. 

1630.— Dividing Dielytra spectabilisi. 

—Dig up the root, shake away the earth, and 
with a sharp knife divide off any piece with eyes ; 
pot up separately in good light rich soil, and 
sink tne pots in the earth until the approach 
of winter, when they can be taken indoors and 
gently forced. The blooms of plants grown 
indoors are paler than those which receive hardy 
treatment, out, nevertheless, they are a great 
addition to the greenhouse.—A. G. Bctlek. 

-D \ ide the large plants in spring, just before growth 

begins. Strong roots should be potted in sutumn for 
growing under glass. When well established in pots the 
Ibeli ira forces easily, and is an ornamental object for the 
conservatory when in blossom.—E II. 

1042.— Bare patches on a lawn.— The machine 
has probably been allowed to cut too dose to the roots of 
the C.ruts. White Clover-seeds sown now will thicken the 
turf next year, and be a great improvement.—E. H. 


o^ flitTo Ut^apd 


Clematis “ Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Mrs. R. Hole and Purple Emperor ar stated to 
be specially bad “bursters, but their place 
cannot at present be supplied with anything so 
good in the same colours. Slip a small elastic 
band over the bud before it opens; this holds 
the petals together, or they may be tied round 
with a strip of m&tting. The collection will 
be very poor if all the varieties liable to burst 
the calyx are excluded. — J. D. E. 

1628.—Situation for a Geum.-I grow mydeumi 
in hot sunshine, and they do well, sow themseb e$, and 
produce numerous young plants without any trouble what¬ 
ever. My soil is fibrous loam enriched with leaf manure — 
that is to say, stable-manure where leaves have been used 
for bedding the horses — A. O. Bi tler. 

- Geums will grow anywhere in soil that is good 

enough to grow common flowers and vegetables, both In 
Bun and shade, but, preferably, exposed to a fair amount 
of sunshine. Take up and divide every second or third 
year.—E. H. 

-This pretty plant prefers a moderate sunny position, 

though it will flower more or less well In shade. It is 
also by no means particular as to soil, doing well in a light 
material, while in the stiff, moist cJay we have here the 
plants grow remarkably strong, with most luxuriant foliage 
and flower stems 3 feet to 4 feet high. They also stand the 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE FLOWERED VARIETIES OF 
CLEMATIS. 

By some a double flower of any kind is regarded 
as superior to a single bloom, though in many 
cases the increased number of petals adds but a 
lumpincss to the flower, and deprives the plant 
of a good deal of its original grace and elegance, 
ft is the opinion of at least a great many that 
the doubling of a Fuchsia bloom detracts from 
its beauty, and much the same may be said of 
the Zonal Pelargonium, many of whose double 
varieties consist simply of a crowded mass of 
petals. The same objection cannot, however, 
be urged against the double-flowered forms of 
Clematis, a good example of which iB here 
figured, and, as may be seen by tho illustration, 
the flowers, though they consist of a consider¬ 
able number of petals, are by no means lumpy 
in appearance. Several species of Clematis 
with double blossoms have been sent to this 
country from Japan, besides which numerous 
hybrids have been raised here. The Japanese 
kinds include a form ofC. ccerulea, C. florida, C. 
Foitunei, and C. Sieboldi, while among the best 
of the hybrid forms are Duchess of Edinburgh, 
whose large, pure-white blossoms are well shown 
in the illustration. The flowers of this, which 
hail from Woking, the home of so many varie¬ 
ties, has very fragrant blossoms. Lucy Lemoino 
is another good white, and other colours are 
represented by Countess of Lovelace (bluish- 
lilac), Belle of Woking (a kind of silvery grey), 
and John Gould Veitch (lavender-blue) These 
double-flowered Clematises may be employed in 
the name way as the single forms, and when 
flowering freely their rosette-like blossoms cause 
them to stand out conspicuously from the 
others. In common with most double flowers, 
those of the Clematis remain longer before they 
drop than the single blooms. I had almost 
omitted to mention a very pretty Clematis of 
ihis class—viz , C. Viticella fl -pi., whose little 
rosette-like blossoms of a bluish-purple colour 
are, as in all the forms of the Vine Bower (C. 
Viticella), borne in very great profusion. While 
this may, as in the case of the others, be employed 
tor draping walls, fences, pillars, balconies, or 
for similar purposes ; it is also very pleasing 
when allowed to ramble into some neighbouring 
bush or low tree, from whence the masses ot 
flowers will depend in graceful festoons. 


1574. -Blighted CeanothUB -Kindly send speci¬ 
mens of the “scaly blight,* and I shall be belter able to 
vdiise \ou. It often is the best plan to cut down the 
jlant, and let it make fresh shoots after thoroughly 
cleansing the wall.—G. 8. S. 

1634.— An old Yew hedge —If the top of the hedge 
is cut well bick young shoots will break away from the old 
wood at the base, and In course of time the bottom will be 
* ell furnished again. In cutting back keep the outline 
true and even in shape.—E. H. 

-The reason that the hedge is getting thin at the 

liottom is owing to its being thick and heavy at the top. 
Cut it well down, and out it in so that the top is narrower 
than the bottom. It may be done now, but perhaps the 
best time is just before growth begins in the spring.— 
J. D. E. 

1660.— Unhealthy Pine trees. —To us 

a forester’s phrase, you have done your planting 
in a tree-sick soil, and it is not likely that you 
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brisk moist atmosphere ; they will soon make 
good heads of fronds, and fill the new soil with 
roots before winter comes on.—J. G. H. 


will succeed in establishing perfectly healthy 
trees on the same ground until you give it a rest 
for a year or two, either by leaving the spaces 
unoccupied af'er the ground is dug up, or 
planting it with Potatoes or some other annual 
crop. It was wise of you to choose a distinct 
species of tree to plant in ground previously 
occupied witli Oak, and your choice of the 


and linear-acuminate, and of a bright, shining 
green. This plant is also known by the name of 
0. lucidum. It is found in China and Northern 
India, ascending to 10,000 feet in Sikkim, we 
are told ; and this form is the common plant in 
Japan. 

0. auratum. —In this we have a stove Fern of 
much beauty, and of this our illustration conveys 
some idea. It forms broader fronds than the 
previously named plant, and the segments like 
it are dark bright green, whilst the indusium on 
the fertile fronds is of a rich golden-yellow ; 
this gives the under side a lovely appearance. 
This plant would appear to be widely distri¬ 
buted in Assam and Nepaul, and it is also found 
in the Malay Islands and New Guinea. 

O. ifKLANOLVPfS.— This is a plant which has 
been found in Arabia, Abyssinia, and upon an 


1524.- Growing Freesias.— I have had 
lovely Freesias this year, grown in an open 
border, without any protection, but I am afraid 
I enjoy exceptional advantages here. Such 
, things as Ixias, Amaryllis longifolia, Eucomis 
punctata, Dahlias, Clematis indivisa, Solanum 
' jasminoides come up year after year, and even 
I Crinum Moorei has stood out unprotected for 
| two years. “ Geraniums ” and Calceolaria stand 
often three years, and so do Verbenas. The 
rainfall here is about the lowest in Scotland. 
—Mrs. L., Xorth Berwick. 

- I am not at all surprised at this enquiry, 

notwithstanding all that has been written on 
this subject. I confess to having 
tried many ways, for on one 
occasion I read that these, being 
semi-aquatic Cape bulbs, the 
plants might be almost drowned ! 
On another occasion, the largest 
importers originally from the 
Cape, personally assured me that 
from the day they potted the 
roots they never watered them till 
the bloom was showing. Another 
authority suggests the cool treat¬ 
ment, another the forcing process, 
vet another recommends a very 
light soil, and another a heavy 
soil, with the unenviable result 
that it is difficult to meet with a 
number of people who have grown 
Freesias without at least half of 
them admitting dire failure as a 
result of their experience. Hence 
a most lovely flower, and prob¬ 
ably one of the most fragrant, is 
not grown nearly as much as it 
« deserves to be. After a good 

^ many years’experience I conclude 

S’.yl that it is necessary to procure 

.'fj very large, ripe, ami sound bulb3 

y:? y in August. They should be potted 

^ tfj immediately, as they commence 

y U emitting rootlets in August. A 

%\ts perfect drainage is indispensable, 

aa ^ ie ^ ea8t stagnation causes the 
plants to rot at the neck of the 
y bulb. I plant the bulbs five or 
six in a G-inch pot, in moist loam, 
p mixed with a plentiful supply of 

sand—a little leaf-mould added is 
lin advantage—and I plant the 
bulbs about 2 inches deep in the 
Vi Y/ pot. The object of this is to keep 

Y/y the top growths covered with soil 

until the roots aie well formed, 
i/ and yet not to cover the pots with 

feaSKS**' ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, as if so 
covered the top-growths I have 
found lanky and weak. I do not 
water the pots at all after plant- 
ing, p u t pi ace them in a semi-dark 
shed. After about four weeks I 
give them a good watering and no 
more for another period of about 
two weeks, after which, gradually 
inuring them to the light, they 
are placed in a cool greenhouse, 
occasionally watered as required. 
From a batch of plants raieed as 
above some can be then taken to 
the forcing-house, and they will 
bear a considerable amount of forcing heat, 
but at that period they require a deal 
of water, and a little liquid-manure-water 
will help them, and they will bloom by 
Christmas ; others can be grown on cool, and 
they will bloom in February and March. After 
blooming, give no water, and leave the bulbs in 
their pots, to dry off, till July, when it will be 
found that every bulb will have produced a 
quantity of bulbils, which can be grown on again ; 
but for a satisfactory lot of bloom, fresh, large 
bulbs should be procured. I do not find the 
bulbs from the Cape, which only arrive in this 
country in December or January, any good unless 
they get a year s rest to acclimatise them ; they 
seem to come at a wrong time. Grown as above 
described I have had three and more spikes of 
bloom from one bulb.— Joseph Lambert. 

- You should lose no time in getting the 

Freesias planted. rPuk six i to weight bulbs in a 
6-inch pot. Cover the pots with Cocoa-nut- 
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nuisery-bed in drills 18 inches apart, transplant at the end 
of the first or second year. Both the Spannh and the 
lloise Chestnut are propagated in this way.—E. 11. 


ON Y CHIU MS. 

A small family of very handsome Ferns of 
which “ A Lady Reader ” sends ine a specimen 
which she says has been sent to her from the 
Cape, under the name of O. palustris. Now, I 
have searched everywhere I could think, and no 
1 ecord of such a species can I find, so perhaps 
if anyone can tell me where it can be found I 
shall be glad to know, but until then I must 
remain of the same opinion as I am at the 
present time—that is, that it does not exist, and, 
Ik sides, upon carefully looking up the specimen 
Hint me, I have come to the conclusion that it 
i* nothing but a very finely cut form of O. 
jtpouicum. These Ferns are not so much 
used as they deserve, but they are very 
elegant, the kind sent being eminently suited 
for cold greenhouse decoration in the winter 
months, although some of our teachers do 
describe it as a warm greenhouse or stove kind ; 
but I imagine in the South and West of England, 
and also in many parts of Ireland, it might be 
found sufficiently hardy to stand in the open air 
fernery without suffering much, and when 
grow r n into good specimens it forms a pleasing 
ornament in the cool-house, for windows, and 
for decorating in any position which affords 
shelter from the inclemency of our wintry 
weather. For cutting and mixing with 
flowers the fronds are very useful, standing 
for a long time when so placed. The 
plants grow well in a mixture composed 
of about half and half peat and turfy 
loam, chopped up together, and made sandy. 
Drain the pots well, because the plants like a 
liberal supply of w’ater during the growing 
season, and therefore the surplus should run 
freely away. The plants may be increased by 
divisions, and also from spores ; and, indeed, 
young plants may be seen growing in most of 
the surrounding pots, so that a stock might soon 
be accumulated ; but to ensure a good supply of 
plants the spores should be sown, and they ger¬ 
minate very freely, from which reason alone I 
wonder Onychiums have never become market 
plants. 

O. japonicum.— This is a beautiful slender- 
growing plant, which, although of fine growth, 
is yet very vigorous in constitution, and it is 
evergreen, and thus it presents a very fine 
appearance through the winter season. Ferns, 
as a rule, with such beautiful outlines are either 
in the fernery, requiring shelter, or they are 
deciduous, and their fronds are lost to sight, 
thorgh to memory dear, but in this plant the 
"’inui has little effect upon it. The fronds are 
developed upon a creeping rhizome. They are 
from 1 foot to 3 feet in height, bearing tri¬ 
angular pinna}, the segments df which are flniajl 


Frond of Onychium auratuui. 


island in the Persian Gulf. 


it appears to be a plant somewhat shorter in its 
segments, but it is of the same rich-green colour 
as the other kinds. 

O. STRIGTUM is a plant which I do not know ; 
it has never been in cultivation ; said to have 
been collected in Cuba, so that I cannot tell what 
has given rise to the species said to have been 
collected at the Cape and called P. palustris. 

__J. J. 

1520.— Potting Maiden hair Ferns.— 

It all depends ou the temperature you keep 
up for your Maiden-hair Ferns, for if they are 
to be wintered in a cool temperature, they 
require to have the pots well filled with roots, 
and March is a good time to repot. But if your 
plants have been cut down, as they frequently 
are, when a large demand for cut fronds exist, 
Ih n they may be repotted now and kept in a 
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fibre or ashes, and pnt outside. In six weeks’ 
time the pots ought to be well filled with roots. 
If so, remove inside, keeping the pots as near 
the glass as possible. A good compost is loam 
and leaf-soil, with a liberal addition of coarse 
sand. Give good drainage, as Freesias require 
plenty of water when in active growth. In a 
genial temperature bulbs planted now ought to 
be in bloom by Christmas, but in a greenhouse 
only heated to keep out the frost tne blooms 
will not appear till February. When the spikes 
are visible a dose of liquid-manure-water is very 
beneficial. When the plants have done flower- 
ing, gradually withhold water till the foliage 
dies down. Then store the pots in a dry place, 
and repot the bulbs in August. You will be 
surprised to find the increase that has taken 
place.—J. G. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1B70.— Chrysanthemums flowering. —The 
|plants will bloom, bub later and smaller than they would 
have l«eo If the points had not been pinched. Especially 
suoh varieties as Stanstead White, Etoile de Lyon, and 
E. Molyneux should not be pinched at the stage youra 
were.—E. M. 

1562.— Chrysanthemums in pots —If the plants 
are for ordinary decoration there is no need to thin out 
the flowers at all. Let the plants bear what they will. 
Large blooms seen at exhibitions are obtained by growing 
only three flowers on each plant. The plants producing 
these very large blooms have a good effect when nicely 
arranged.—J. D. E. 

-Do not top the plants again or interfere with the 

buds now forming, but allow all to grow and develop. 
Such plants are preferable for decorative use than those 
whioh are restricted to a few shoots and blooms.— E. M. 

-As you are not ambitious to get monster blooms, 

vary little disbudding is required for decorative purposes. 
Certainly, by thinning the buds, the individual blooms 
will be finer, but by allowing all the buds to develop a 
grand effect is produced.—J. G. W. 


BULBS FOR OORRHSPONUBMTS. 

Questions.—* Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that , as Gardening has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 

Answers (whioh. with the eesaeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oohgs us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obs e rvations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the some question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardinieg 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


• 1679.—Liquid-manure - Is cow-manure or horse- 
droppings best for liquid-manure ?—Flora. 

168a—Substitute for leaf-mould. — Is rotten 
manure a good substitute for leaf-mould?—F lora. 

1681. —Boses on their own roots.—Do Roses on 
their own roots as a rule grow and flower freely ?—C. B. V. 

1682. — Chestnut trees.— I wish to keep some Chest¬ 
nut-trees dwarf and shrubby. How can I effect this?— 
O. B. V. 

1688.—Cacti for a cool greenhouse.— What are 
the twelve beet varieties of Cacti for a oool greenhouse ? 
—H. J. M. 

1684. — Maiden hair Ferns.— Will anyone please 
tell me the best Maiden-hair Ferns for cutting for button¬ 
holes and bouquets?— Flora. 

1685. —Raspberries and Strawberries.— will 
someone please to tell me the names of the best Rasp¬ 
berries, also best Strawberries?— B. 

168a—Covering beds with Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
—Is it a good plan to cover seed-beds with Ooooa-nut-fibre j 
so as to keep them moist?—0. B. V. | 

1687. —Storing plants In a room.— Could I make 
an empty room facing south answer for storing plants 
(bedding) during the winter months ?—C. B. V. 

1688. — Peat for Lilies.— I see that peat is good for | 
Lilies. Which kind should be used, bog peat or peat- 
Moss, and should it be mixed with the soil?—G. D. 

1689. — Lilies in winter.— Are there any Lilies that 
remain green throughout the winter, as the Madonna Lily 
doee? If so, would someone give me their names?—G. D. 

1600.— Dwarf Peas.— I shall feel obliged for the 
pames of the best sorts of the Dwarf Peas for a small gar¬ 
den ? Good flavour in the produce preferred to quantity.— 
T. Wells. 

1691.— Mountain Ash berries.— How may I best 
the berries of Mountain Ash fresh for Christmas 
deoocatkm? The birds take* them quite eijrly here.— 

o.n. digitized by Qi QOQIl 


1092. —Tulip-seed.—I have some Tulip-seed now ripe. 
Will anyone kindly tell me when to sow it, and in what 
soil ? Also, how long it will be before the seealings flower ? 
—S. N. Barron. 

1093. — Narcissus for wreath-making.— Whioh 
of the Narcissus family shall I grow for white cut-flowers 
for wreath-making, Ac. ? I wish to grow in pots and out¬ 
doors.-C. N. P. 

1604.—Musk In pots.—I have some Musk planted 
outdoors. I wanted early potfuls next spring. Shall I 
pot up from outdoor stuff this autumn, or shall I wait till 
spring ?—C. N. P. 

1695.—Name of Ivy.— Will someone please to give 
me the name of the small-leaved, light-coloured Ivy which 
many gentlemen have climbing m front of their resi¬ 
dences ?—No vie k. 

1096.—Violets in winter.— Would a span-roofed 
oold-frame be suitable for growing Violets in for winter 
blooming ? If so, should the ends or the sides run north j 
and south ?—R. A. 

1697. — Double Anemones.— How do growers raise 
Double Anemones ? I bought Borne bulbs this spring, and 
they were lovely ; but any seed I save and sow for myself 
always has single flowers.— Mrs. L., North Berwick. 

1698. — Wintering Begonia tubers. —Would any¬ 
one kindly inform me what is the best way of keeping very 
small Begonia tubers through the winter ? Can tubers of 
each the size of a Pea be kept in Cocoa-nut-flbre ?—W. W. 

1699. —A small town garden.—What is to be done 
with a very small town garden, surrounded with high 
walls, which during the last two years has beoome infested 
with caterpillars? The caterpillars even eat the Ivy.— 
Marik. 

1700. — Making leaf-mould.— Will someone kindly 
answer the following questions?—What is the best way to 
make leaf-mould? When is it ready for use? Are all 
leaves suitable, or are there any injurious kinds?—J. 
Douqax. 

1701. — Double Begonias from cuttings. — 
Would any one of the readers of Gardening kindly state his 
experience with Double Begonias raised by cuttings? Do 
the flowers come as fine and perfect as on the parent 
plants ?—W. W. 

1702. — Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what will be the best to do with a quantity 
of Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes now quite ripe ? Should they 
be left in the ground, or dug up and stored—if the latter, 
how?—C riqibttk. 

1703. — Destroying thrips. —Will someone please 
inform me the best way to olear Vines, Azaleas, Fuchsias, 
and other plants of thrips? There is a lot of fruit on 
Vines, all nearly ripe. The thrips got from other plants 
on to the Vines.—W. H. 

1704. — Treatment of Hydrangeas.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the treatment of Hydrangeas? I have 
some now in my conservatory whioh have just finished 
flowering. Ought they to be repotted now? I have no 
forcing-house. —Du bitans. 

1705. -Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — I have 
twice noticed in Gardening that some large-flowered sorts 
of Chrysanthemums have lately been introduoed for grow¬ 
ing outdoors. Will someone kindly inform me who imports 
them, and where I can see them ?—T. Wells. 

1706. — Perennial G-aillardlas. — Will someone 
kindly give me instruction as to treatment of self-sown 
Qaillardia seedlings (perennial), whioh must be moved from 
present position? In the early spring an old root was 
divided and replanted, but has no show of bloom.—Q. 

1707. —Brugmansla suaveolens.— I have in my 
greenhouse a plant of Brugmansia suaveolens, only two 
years’ old, and it is now flowering for the third time in 
six months, and has on it 286 fine flowers. Is not this 
unusual?—A. Alison, Park Hall, Ckorley, Lan- tshirc. 

1708. — Planting Dahlia roots.— Will someone 
kindly tell me when dry Dahlia roots ought to be planted 
in the spring ? I am not here in the winter, and only for 
a short time in the spring, so I oannot begin to grow them 
indoors, but must put them straight into the ground.— 
G. D. 

1709. — Moth and Apple-trees. — Will someone 
kindly name the moth which causes so much damage to 
the fruit on my Apple-trees, which were loaded with fruit, 
but nearly one-third have fallen, with a hole in the side, 
where a grub appears to have left. What is the best 
remedy ?— Hawtiioknden. 

1710. —“ Blight” and decay in Beech-trees.— 
Have any of the readers of Gardening notioed signs of 
“blight” and decay in Beech-trees the last two years? 
Mine are white spotted on main arms, and have an undue 
amount of dead wood, besides being very deficient in 
quantity and quality of foliage.— Siieelum. 

1711. — Standard Roses v. Dwarfs. — I am 
anxious to buy some Tea Roses, and wish to know whether 
Standards or Dwarfs are most to be recommended ? The 
soil is oold, stiff olay ; would it, therefore, be necessary to 
lift the Roses during the winter, or will watering be sufli. 
dent protection ?—C. B. P. 

1712. — Bedding “ Geraniums.”— Would someone 
kindly tell me what to do with my bedding “ Geraniums” 
during the winter, as I have no greenhouse or frame? I 
have heard that if taken up, tied in bundles, and hung up 
in a dry place they would shoot again in spring. Is this 
the case? Suggestions would oblige.— Fairy. 

1713. — Mud from a pond.— I am cleaning out a 

S ond, in which there is a black silky deposit, over 2 feet 
eep in places. Would the stuff be of most service on 
flower, kitchen garden, or field, or would it be equally 
good for all ? I have been told that such mud on gardens 
is very troublesome in producing weeds. Is this so?— 
Ham worthy. 

1714.— Treatment of Vines, Ac.— I have twelve 
Vines, Black Hambro’, Foster’s Seedling, and Sweetwater, 
planted in an outside border ten years ago. My gardener 
intends as soon as the fruit is off to cut the spurs down to 
three eyes (he says) to plump the fruit-bud. My late gar¬ 
dener said in order to mature the fruit-bud the spurs must 
be kept green ss long as possible, and not cut. Which Is 
right? Also, what Is best to do to get rid of mealy-bug 
on Vines?—V ino. 


1716.—An Arum Lily.—I have an Arum lily, whioh 
I planted out In the open six weeks ago from the green¬ 
house. When in the house it had three beautiful flowers 
on it in succession, and since being planted out it has 
thrown up three small flowers in a cluster on one stem. 
Will someone kindly tell me the reason of this?— 
Enquirer. 

1716. — Growing Melons, Ac.—I have a single 
span-roofed hot-house, and am anxious to grow Melons, 
Tomatoes, and Cucumbers throughout the year. Is it 
possible to do so, and when is the best time for sowing the 
different pi ants ? They would be trained on wires parallel 
with the roof, and what sorts of plants would do well under 
them, if any ?—C. B. P. 

1717. — Camellias with spotted leaves.— will 
someone kindly tell me the reason why the young leaves 
on these plants come so spotted, and eventually fall off ? 
Since June they have been out-of-doors, but the spots 
appeared previous to their removal from a cool vinery, In 
which there was heat in frosty weather. I have sent the 
leaves for inspection.—T. N. 8., Bildistone, Suffolk. 

1718. — Treatment of Raspberries. —Will someone 
advise me what to do with my Raspberry-canes ? For four 
years they have been laden with bloom, but I have had no 
fruit; prior to that time I have always hod a good crop. 
This year 1 have planted the same cants in another part of 
the garden ; they were a mass of bloom, but again no fruit. 
My garden stands south-east, the soil is loamy, with a clay 
subsoil.— Raspberry. 

1719. — Rose “Reine Marie Henrietta”— Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly inform me if Rose “ Reine 
Mirie Henriette” is best as a greenhouse climber or an 
outdoor wall Rose, as I have had one trained, on a west 
wall for two years, and any number of splendid buds form, 
but do not fully develop, and drop to pieces very soon ? 
The border is 3 feet wide, well manured, and watering 
attended to.— Campbrnell. 

1720. —An Orleans Plum-tree.- Six years ago a 
good sized Orleans Plum-tree was grubbed up in my garden 
and shifted to another part of it, and put into a hole where 
some stones had been quarried out, buried with mould 
nearly up to the forks. The following season it was simply 
loaded with fruit—since I have not had half-a-peck during 
five years. Is this aooounted for by the fact of its being so 
deeply buried?— B. J. Salmon. 

1721. — Large tree-roots.— In my garden are a n i nr. 
ber of large tree-roots. They are too large for one horse, 
and some of them for two horses, to pull out of the hole. 
What can I do to get rid of them ? I believe that a few 
years ago I read in one of the gardening papers of some 
preparation or chemical tfhich would cause the roots to 
Fall in pieces. Could anyone give me any information on 
the subject?— Carbonarius. 

1722. — Evergreen creepers.—I want to grow an 
Evergreen creeper round a window-box. If someone would 
tell me of the quickest-growing, flowering, and non-flower¬ 
ing kinds, and any cultural directions neoessary, I should 
be greatlv obliged? I may add that my window-box, 
which faces south, is only 10 inches wide, so the root-room 
would necessarily be somewhat confined. 1 should like to 
plaut this autumn.— Evergreen. 

1723. — Treatment of Raspberries.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best way to treat a new plantation 
of Raspberries planted last spring? They have made lots 
of suckers. Shall I cut the old wood out at once, and 
shorten the young canes a little? I may say we are 
awfully plagued with birds. Would it be better toarchthem 
or stake, or cut, say, to about 8 feet ? How many young 
canes shall 1 leave for next year’s fruiting ?— Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

1724. — Maggots in Mushrooms.—I have a Mush¬ 
room-bed in a house I have no particular use for, and in 
which the temperature is always over 60 degs. The 
Mushrooms have come on splendidly, but to my surprise 
this morning on cutting some as usual. I found them to 
be full of maggots. Will someone kindly say if it is too 
warm for them, or would overwatering cause it, and which 
is the beet mode of gathering, cutting or pulling?— 
A. W. W. 

1725. — Moving Se&kale. —I came to my present 
abode last October, and find this summer that I accident¬ 
ally put small frames, leaf rubbish, &o., over a bed of Sea- 
kale. Three large plants have appeared, and I wish to 
know if I can utilise them by making a proper bed of them 
this autumn ? They must be moved, as they are in Buch 
curious places—one almost in the path. There seem 
three or four separate crowns to each. Will they divide 
safely ?— Gardening Lady. 

1726. — Planting Periwinkles. —I have against 
my house wall a great tangle of Periwinkle plants. They 
are now running out into the gravel path, having long 
shoots with little roots at some of the joints. I want to 
plant Periwinkle all over the grounds, under the trees, 
where nothing else will grow. If I out these runners and 
pegged them into the ground, would they grow, or should 
they be struck in a frame first, and when is the right time 
to do the work ?— Gardening Lady. 

1727. — Heating a lean-to greenhouse.— How 
can I best heat a lean-to greenhouse over the front win¬ 
dows of house with door opening into it? It is 18 yards 
long, 7 feet wide, 15 feet high at back, 8 feet in front, 
south aspect. I should like to use an oil hot-water appara¬ 
tus to save labour, if really efficient and free from smell. 
There iB a oomer boarded off for stove. Advioe from any¬ 
one who has used several kinds, especially as to efficiency, 
labour, and cost, would be very acceptable. — Rev. 
C. G. P. 

1728. —Border under Oak and Beech-trees.— 

I have a very shady carriage-drive, over 100 yards in length, 
with large Oak and Beech-trees meeting overhead. The 
border to the drive is* a distress to me, as the tree-roots 
and those of Laurels and Rhododendrons, which form the 
background, take all the goodness out of the soil, which gets 
no sun till nearly evening. I planted Daffodils directly I 
came last winter, but they do not help in summer. Is 
there anything that would do besides Periwinkle and St. 
John’s Wort? Such things as Foxgloves, Michaelmas 
Daisies, or Bocconia oordata? Sunflowers, of oourse, 
would not do, or Harpalium rlgidum would relieve me < f 
all anxiety for years, exoept as to how ever to get rid of it. 
—Gardening Lady. 
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1729.— Peach-trees, Ac.— For the last two years a 
couple of large Peach-trees on a wall facing due south 
have suffered badly from apparent mildew ana blight, and 
have borne nothing. On the same walk, and on either 
side of these two trees other trees of the same age (Peaches, 
Apricots, and Plums) are perfectly healthy, and have this 
year and previovsly had fine crops of fruit. Are fresh 
trees, if planted on the same site, likely to suffer in the 
same way? Would Pears (Marie Louise) do on the south 
wall ? What is the best Nectarine ?—N. G. H. 

1780.— Tress near a garden wall.— will someone 
kindly tell me what trees would best grow and thrive 
alongside a garden wall in South Staffordshire? I get a 
little smoke sometimes from an ironworks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. At present I have the common large-leaved 
Poplars; but they are too large, and interfere with the 
clothes drying. I should like some trees which grow about 
as high as Poplars, but not nearly so large in width, either 
foliage or Howerbearing trees. I also want a large tree 
for the bottom of my garden as a shade to sit under in hot 
weather. Evergreens preferred.— Novice, 

I7.il.— Management of a vinery — I should be 
glad to know what to do with a vinery, the Vines in which 
are old? The person who has trained them has laid them 
in quite thick all over the roof, so that scarcely no sun can 
come to the few Grapes which are there. Should not the 
old cones (which only put forth a few weak shoots) be cut 
away in November, ana the strongest of the young canes 
(some of which are two years old, running the entire 
length of the roof, about 18 feet) be left, say, 2 feet or S feet 
apart for permanent fruiting canes? I shall be much 
obliged if anyone will enlighten me on the subject ?— Gloss 
Box. 


1732. — Planting vines, Ac.—I am erecting a oouple 
of vineries, three-quarter span-roof, facing S.S.W., each 
25 feet long, 12 feet wide. Will someone kindly inform me 
how many Vines ought to be planted in each house, also 
the best varieties for cropping and flavour? The borders 
will be inside, 4 feet wide and S feet deep. As this is my 
first venture in glass I should like to know if Peaches, 
Aprioote, and Figs could be trained up a back wall which 
is 7 feet 9 inches high, and if they oould be grown in pots ? 
Any hints or further information would be gladly wel¬ 
comed.—I gnoramus. 

1733. — Begonias losing their flower-buds.— 

Will some thoroughly competent Begonia-grower kindly 
tell me the cause, and also the remedy, of my troubles ? 
1 am a great admirer of Begonias, both of the single and 
double class, and have grown them some years, but I can 
never depend on the double ones opening their flowers 
properly. Frequently, when the bud is about half or two- 
thirds open, it suddenly falls off, without any apparent 
cause, while others adjoining, and under same treatment, 
open their buds perfect. It is very annoying, after giving 
a good price for bulbs, to be so disappointed throughout 
the season.—Axxiors. 

1731.—Apples falling off.—I have a large SLandard 
Apple-tree which was loaded with fruit, but the Apples 
are constantly falling before maturity, and, on being 
opened, are found to contain a maggot in the core, which 
has entered through the skin, as is apparent from the out¬ 
side. Will someone kindly tell me what I should do to 
prevent this another sea-son ? It is too late now, as I can 
see that nearly if not all are so affected. I had the tree 
pruned in the early spring, and the gardener told me that 
it was healthy in every respect, and would bear a good 
crop, which it has done ; but it is very disappointing that 
they should dropoff in this way.—F. E. 

1735 —Use of a Tomato house (or vinery) in 
winter.—I should like to know what would be advisable 
to place in a large Tomato-house ? Tomatoes will be taken 
away by the end of this month. 1 see in a reply in Gar¬ 
den! no to "Use of Tomato-hou9e in winter" by “ E. II." 
that Lettuces would do. What kinds would be recom¬ 
mended, and when is the right season to sow seeds ? I have 
heat, and could apply it if anything would pay. I must 
tell you that my house is a span-roof, 80 feet by 21 feet, and 
it Ls full of one-year-old Vines, but as they would be cut 
down to the soil I could grow something this winter and 
Tomatoes next summer again, and after that the Vines 
will fill the house, or could have the whole house.—F. C. C. 

1730.—Grapes—berries and stems shrivel- 
ling-—I have a glass-house, facing south, planted a year 
Ago last February with strong Vines: 3 Block Hamburgh, 
3 B. Alicante, 2 Foster's Seedling, 2 Gros Colman in 
front, and 3 Peaches, 3 Apricots, and a Nectarine at the 
back. 1 have found all go on well and look remarkably 
healthy, some of the Vines bearing twenty and thirty 
bunches each, and the trees on back wall average two 
dozen fruit each ; but here comes my difficulty. I have 
noticed that in several of parts of the bunches of Grapes of 
Gros Colman, the stems have shrivelled up and turned 
black, the berries also shrivel, and several have fallen off, 
and are Bour and useless. I give plenty of ventilation and 
an occasional watering with manure-water to roots in out¬ 
side border. Shall be greatly obliged if “ J. C. O. or some 
practical reader would tell me the cause and a remedy ? 
The Alicantesare doing well, but Foster's Seedling is inolined 
to follow suit. I may add 1 have Tomatoes also in here 
in pots, from which I have cut 150 lb. Would the moisture 
from these account for it? I light a Are occasionally 
during wet weather.— Energetic. 


1787 .—Gas-bollers-—With the rapidly shortening 
days it becomes necessary to begin to make preparation 
for the approaching winter, and 1 should be glad if some 
of the users of gas-boilers would give their experience : 
1, As to the best form of air-shaft? 2, The best material 
for its construction ? 8, Its durability ? I have used 
during the last three years a form of gas-boiler which is 
freely advertised in gardening papers, with a 2-inch gal¬ 
vanised iron air-shaft and I find, on examination, that, 
although the air-shaft has been well punted each year, 
that it is practically rusted out, and will have to be re. 
placed. It seems that the combined effect of heat, mois¬ 
ture, and the acid fumes of the gas is to cause the metal 
to fall off in the inside in large flakes; but three years 
seems a very short life. It has been suggested to me that 
what is known in the trade as iron barrel would be more 
durable as offering more substance to resist these oom- 
bined oausee. But would it not be possible to find some¬ 
thing which, without being unsightly, would not be acted 


upon at all? Another point of,interest to 
boilers is the amount of 
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r point of interest to users 
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shaft. Unless the up-current is sufficient the flame is 
blown out by down-draught, and the plants poisoned by 
escaping gas. On the other hand, the air-shaft (3 feet 
above the exit from the house) is often as hot, or hotter, 
than the pipes in which the water is circulating. Is this 
as it should be?—K. H. O. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are inmted to give further 
anetoere should they be abis to Offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1738.—LiSBlla gr&ndls tenebrosa.— J. Crispin 
sendB a good flower of this splendid variety. It is cer¬ 
tainly above the average. It is a very flne Orchid, and 
thrives well with the other OatUeyas and Laelias.—M. B. 

1789.— Odontogrlossom Ineleayi splendens 

(ff. H.y —Yes, it is a very flne variety of this species ; full 
details I gave quite recently, which you may see, and if 
you have been holiday making, turn up the back numbers 
of Gardening, when you may mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest what 1 have said concerning the resting of this 
species.—M. B. 

1740. — Dendrochllam glumaceumfT- P- Wat ~ 

uon ).—I fancy your plant has been kept in too cool a place, 
and it should never be allowed to get dry. See that the 
drainage is in good working order, and give it more 
warmth and water. This plant requires the same treat¬ 
ment as the Golden Chain Orchid, particulars of which 
were given a few weeks ago.— M. B. 

1741. — Oattleya Gask ©liana (F. Johnstoney— 
No, this is not C. labiata. There are some good plants of 
what bid fair to be this species about the country, showing 
their spatbes; but they will not be in bloom for three 
month yet, and the flower sent was sold you for the true 
labiata. You were sold as well as the plant. When will 
this question be settled, I wonder?—M. B. 

1742. —Odontoglossam Wallisl (C. Tidmarshy— 
This is the name of the flower you send, which was sent 
out from M. Linden’d establishment about twenty-five years 
ago. It is a very pretty plant, but it cannot be called a 
showy kind. Yes, it has long slender leaves. It comes 
from Venezuela, but I do not know at what altitude; but 
it succeeds well with the Odontoglossums of the crispum 
section.—M. B. 

1743. —Dandroblums not thriving (G. Grim- 
show).—Well, if you will persist in making aquatics of 
these plants, you must certainly put up with the results. 
You say I recommend plenty of water when they are grow¬ 
ing. Yes, I do, but I do not advise you to give them just 
double the quantity they require, and another thing 1 also 
recommend, which seems to have been quite overlooked 
by you, and that is good drainage.— M. B. 

1714.— Dendrobinm speciosam (T. P. Watson). 
—I think Borne time back I treated upon this plant; but I 
do not think I mentioned the fact that it does make a 
quantity of roots such as you describe. It seems to me 
that the plant is late in making its growth. I should like 
to have it finished or thereabouts by now, so as to get it 
well rested. It flowers in the winter season. It is not a 
showy flower, the colour being a creamy-white. It will do 
without shifting for years.—M. B. 

1745.—Oattleya Harrlsonlse vlolacea. — J. 
Crispin sends a very rich-coloured flower of this variety, 
which a lady who called upon me soon after its arrival 
begged of me to give her, and she used it in the evening, 
backed with some Maiden-hair Fern, for her personal 
adornment. It really looked quite charming, so that this 
plant, although introduced into cultivation nearly sixty 
years ago, still is a very acceptable adornment to a lady’s 
dressing. It is a very beautiful variety, and it frequently 
flowers twice iu the season.— M. B. 

1740.—Oyprlpedlams (T. /». Watson ).—I cannot tell 
you anything respecting these plants without seeing them. 
1 should not say that you have any specimens requiring a 
large pot. The Lady’s Slippers are strong-rooting plants, 
especially such a kind as C. villosum ; hut I think the cause 
of your C. Lawrenoeanum failing to flower this year was 
through your having kept the bloom or blooms too long 
on the plant when it flowered last season. I have always 
been under the impression that these plants liked rather 
small pots.— M. B. 

1747. —Zyffopetalum rostra turn— J. Hassock 
sends me a very beautiful flower for a name, requesting 
some hints about growing it! This plant is a native of 
British Guiana, and consequently requires as warm a spot 
as any plant we grow to successfully manage it, and, 
therefore, if you can, I would plaoe it in a house that never 
fell below about 65 deg*., and it should always be kept 
moist, so the drainage must be exceptionally good, and do 
not overburden it with soil, which should consist of good 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in aliout equal parts. It 
likes good exposure to the light, but requires shading from 
the strong sun.—M. B. 

1748. — Masdevallla' Davlsi (H. Curzon).—Yonx 
flowers are of this species, well coloured, hub small. I 
used to think that the latter quality could be improved 
by proper culture, and I am not sure but this will not 
come about if the plant is properly treated. It comes 
from a great elevation in Peru, so that your treatment for 
it cannot be called good treatment. I should say you 
have a good orange-coloured flower, and if you grow it 
well and keep it cool you may get it to improve in size, 
and to do this you want to keep it very cool and moist. 
Do not put it into a large pot. Keep the plant in a well- 
drained small pot, usiDg for soil peat and Moss, and some 
light turfy loam.—M. B. 

1749. —IiSBlla erispa (J. Leon).— This is an excellent 
form of this species, having several good poiuts—viz., good 
broad sepals of the purest-white, lip large and most ex¬ 
quisitely reticulated with rich-purple, and this is not 
closed up. hiding its beauty, as is mostly the case. It is a 
variety that you may hold in high estimation, and which 
you will do well to keep well ventilated, especially as you 
say " it has opened better since I have grown it with good 
free air.” I nave so frequently found plants do better 
when given fresh air in abundance, and to this end I re- 
oommend the system of ventilating invented by Mr. 
Toope, especially for the London districts.—M. B. 


1760.— Oyprlpedium Parish! {J Crupiny —This 
gentleman sends me a spike of this beautiful species, but 
the heat appears to have been too great for it, but they were 
shrivelled. Last year I was disappointed. A reader liviag 
in the neighbourhood of Maidenhead sent me a spike, 
which, however, was as useless as the present one. This 
is a very pretty kind, and deserves to be more frequently 
seen in our collections. The flowers, although not very 
gay coloured, are freely produoed ; the eepals are greenish- 
white, the petals being the same colour at the base, spotted 
with blackish-purple, the pendent portion befog spirally 
twisted, and wholly deep-purple; lip medium sized, green, 
tinged with purple ; the spike had borne five flowers. It 
should be grown in well-drained pots in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and Sphagnum Moss, be kept in the East Indian 
house in a nice moist atmosphere, shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun.—M. B. 


TO OORRHSPONDBXT8. 

Ws should l * glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Meries by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

J. Hartley.—The Mushroom sent in a letter was smashed 

to pulp. Please send again properly packed.- A. J. M. 

—Apply to Messrs. H. Cannell « Sou, Swanley, Kent. 


O&t&lognes received.— Dutch FOncer Roots and 
other Flowering Plants. Messrs. W. Smith A Sou, 

Exchange Seed Warehouses, Aberdeen.- Dafodils, 

Irises, Hyacinths, «te. Messrs. Barr & Son. King-street, 

Covent-garden, London, W.C.- Dutch Bulbs and other 

Flowering Roots. Meson. Dobie A Dicks, 60, Deansgats, 
Manchester. 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Towards the close of the season much propolis 
is gathered by Bees, with which they fill up all 
cracks and crevices in the hive, in order to make 
all snug for the winter. It is a resin-like sub¬ 
stance obtained from the Horse-Chestnut and 
different kinds of Pine, and when set is much 
harder in substance than wax. In the manu¬ 
facture of wax the Bees, having filled them¬ 
selves with honey, form a cluster, and hang 
from the top of the hive, suspending themselves 
one to another by attaching the claws of the 
fore-legs of the lowermost to the hind-legs of 
those next above. They remain in this posi¬ 
tion for some hours, during which wax is 
secreted, or, rather, the substance to be ulti¬ 
mately converted into wax, and thin flakes 
exude from the membrane of the wax-pockets; 
upon which a Bee leaves the cluster and passes 
to the top of the hive, and there clears a space 
of about an inch in diameter, where it lavs the 
foundation of the comb by heaping together all 
the lamina it has secreted after having converted 
it into true wax by a kneading process performed 
by its tongue. Other Bees follow, who add to 
the little lump of wax till a rough piece is 
formed about half an inch long, in which there 
is no indication of the form of cells. Another 
set of Bees now take in hand this wall of wax, 
and form in it the bases of the cells. As the 
cells are drawn out the wax-makeis increase the 
magnitude of the rough partition wall, and 
so the work goes on. 

Feeding stocks.— The amount of stores re. 
quired by a stock of Bees very mnch depende 
upon the manner of wintering it, because the 
less adequate the protection of the hive from 
cold the greater is the amount of food consumed 
It is, therefore, false economy to leave the Bees 
short of stores ; those with more than sufficient 
are nob only safer, but usually prove stronger than 
others in the following spring. No hive at the 
end of the season should contain less than 20 lb. 
of stores to carry the Bees well into the follow¬ 
ing spring. The amount of stores in a bar-frame 
hive can be judged by examination, as a stan¬ 
dard frame fully stored weighs about 5 lb. In 
the matter of straw skeps much care is required 
when their provision for winter is being attended 
to. Judging their contents by lifting is not 
always sale, as age of combs, probable amount 
of pollen, and so forth, have to be taken into ac¬ 
count, and, again, where they have been supered, 
much will depend upon the quantity of noney 
that has been taken from them. Such as have 
been deprived of a fair quantity of surplus 
honey should be liberally supplied with feeding 
syrup, which will be well repaid by the Bees 
next season. All feeding of Blocks should be 
completed by the end of September or beginning 
of October, for if delayed later the weather may 
become too cold for the operation, and the 
Bees refuse to take the syrup. To avoid 
robbing and fighting among the Bees, food 
should do supplied in the evening. Great care 
must also be take® that info syrup is left within 
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reach of other Bees. Stocks in bar-frame hives 
found to possess superabundance of stores may 
be deprived of some of their combs, which may 
be supplied to those hives having a deficiency. 
Spare combs of sealed honey, if kept from granu¬ 
lating by being stored in a warm, dry atmos¬ 
phere, will be found very useful to supply to 
needy stocks in the spring. 

Preparation for winter.—A bright, warm 
September is of great value to the Bee-keeper, 
as it enables him to carry on gentle stimulative 
feeding to encourage increase of population in 
the hive, and thus ensure a large number of 
young Bees to go through the winter and be 
ready for hard work on the return of spring. 
In preparing Bees for winter, the main points 
to be observed are abundance of sealed stores, a 
prolific queen, a large number of young Bees, 
and sufficient ventilation in the hive without 
draught. Coverings of frames for winter may 
consist of two or three thicknesses of sack¬ 
ing, upon which vnay be placed a piece 
of thick carpet or felt. A bottomless box, the 
size of the top of the hive, 4 inches deep, having 
a piece of calico tacked on to the bottom, and 
filled with chaff or cork-dust, makes a good 
winter cover in place of quiltf. Floor boards 
should be scraped and cleansed, and damp ones 
be exchanged for dry, with as little disturbance 
to the Bees as possible. Care must be taken 
that all roofs and coverings of hives are sound 
and storm proof, and that stands arc firm and 
strong. Hives with double sides may have the 
spaces filled with cork-dust to prevent the 
escape of heat, and assist in keeping an even 
temperature within the hive. On the least 
indication of robbing by stranger Bees taking 
place the entrance of the hive should be closed 
so that one Bee only can pass at a time ; this 
gives the inmates of the hives a better chance of 
defending themselves. Strips of cloth saturated 
with carbolic acid, and packed round the 
entrance of l>esieged hives, will generally prove 
effectual in putting a stop to robbing. 

S. S. G., Park.si one. 

1620. —Fowls for show.— To prepare 
Spanish Minorcas or Leghorns for show they 
should be penned up from ten to fourteen days 
and kept dark—not so that they cannot see to 
eat and drink ; it whitens the ear-lobes and 
makes the combs come out better. The red 
spot on the face of the male bird will certainly 
be against him. Oatmeal, Pea-meal, and French 
Buckwheat or Barley are very good foods ; give 
also a good supply of grit and green food.—N. B. 

1514.— To preserve egg s.— The following 
is a good recipe: 10 quarts of water, 2 lb. of 
salt, 2 oz. of saltpetre. Boil these well. When 
cold add 8 good tablespoonfuls of powdered 
quicklime. Let it stand for three days, keep¬ 
ing it stirred each day. It will then be fit for 
use. If preferred, the liquor may be strained. 
The eggs must be well covered with this, 
reserving a little to pour over them at last, as 
they will rise to the top. Sprinkle just a little 
lime on top, cover with a lid or board, to keep 
air-tight. I use a deep, red earthenware pan, 
with a lid to it, for mine. They will keep good 
for a year.-S. E. G._ 


DUTCH BULBS. GREAT UNRESERVED SALES. 
EVERY DAY. 

TV/TESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

-L»-L SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London. E.C., every day, at 12 o'clock, 
large consignments of named and mixed Hyacinths, Tulips, 
( 'rocus, Narcissus, and other Bulba from Holland. Lotted to 
suit large and Bmall buyers. Over twelve tons sold weekly. 
Commissions executed and goods forwarded to all parts. 
Sixpence in Btamps remitted to the Auction Rooms, as above, 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 consecutive auctions. 


(STRAWBERRY-PLANTS.—Lax ton’s Noble, 

k> 50, 3s.; 100, 5s.; 1,000, 40 b. 

■RASPBERRY-CANES. — Baumforth’s Seed- 

J-b lings and Semper Fidelia, 50, 4*.; 100, 7s. * 1,000, 50*. Nor¬ 
wich Wonder and Fastolf, 50, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d.: 1,000, 3os. 

T)UTCH RED CURRANT-TREES, strong, 

3 year-old, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 100. 

All carnage paid. P.O.O. with order. 

R. BATH, The Fruit Farm, Wisbech. 


PANSY CUTTINGS. 

I have gained 3 gold and silver medals this season for my 
famous Collection 1892. 12 pairs, 1892 var., 7 b. 6d. ; 1891, 12 
pairs, 3s. ; general Collection, 12 pairs, 2s. 6d , poBt free. Send 
me LiBt ot varieties in stock. Send for my Autumn List. 

A. BAILEY, Jun., Pansy Grower. Sunderland. 


TTENRY & CO. — Winter-flowering Plants.— 

■LL Begonias, showing bloom, 6 var., Is. 6d. Salvias, 4. 
Is. 2d. Plumbagos, Hue amb'tfhite, 4. Is. 2d. /pi free.— 
NeaJ Amersham, Bucks. P.Qt High Wycombe. \ I /-> 

TTigitize:] by V It! 


BULB 

CATALOGUE 

FOR 1892. 

PART I. 

CONTAINS 

BULBS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

For the Garden or Greenhouse, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Freesias, Gladiolus, 
Anemones, Ixias, Fritillarias, Lachenalias, and 
hundreds of other beautiful and interesting 
Bulbs, either for the Border or for Pots, also 
large forcing clumps of 

CHRISTMAS ROSES, 

Spirals, Lily of the Valley, Deutzia, Dielytras, 
&o., all specially prepared for forcing. 

BEGONIAS. 

An immense stock ; the very finest strain ever 
offered, secured 

FIRST TRIZE at the Great Begonia Show in 
June, 1892. 


IRIS, 

Probably the largest Collection ever offered ; 
Every section fully represented : 

English, Spanish. Gorman, Japanese, 
Crimean, Siberian, 

And a Grand Collection of Miscellaneous Speci- 
mens from all parts of the world, including 
many 

NEW INTRODUCTIONS FROM THE HOLY LAND 

All fully described, many beautifully illustrated, 
with copious instructions how to grow, &c. 


The most perfect Collection in the World, 
accurately described, freely illustrated, and 
contains most explicit instructions how to grow, 
soil, situation, &c. ; also selections offered at 
very low prices. 

NARCISSUS. 

This family is thoroughly represented ; the 
best only of every section, all worthless varie¬ 
ties being discarded, so that SELECTIONS 
CAN READILY BE MADE without any fear 
of disappointment. The 

Prices are greatly reduced. 

And only first-sized Bulbs offered. 

FLORIST FLOWER 
CATALOGUE 

Contains most complete Collections of Pyreth¬ 
rums, Phlox, Pentstemons, Pansies, Violas, 
Hollyhocks, Pinks, and many other popular 
subjects; Herbaceous and Tree Pteonies (an 
immense Collection), and many other popular 
families. It also contains my 

Celebrated Collection of 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 

Which contains every good variety worthy of 
cultivation, both for the border, for pots, and 
for the exhibition table. Also 

TREE CARNATIONS 

For Winter Blooming; large plants, full of 
buds and flowers, which will flower through 
the winter. 

4 CATALOGUES 

Are now being issued, and may be had free on 
application to— 

Thomas S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE. 

CLEARING my ground—all good plants. 

LI 12 Marguerites, 9d.; 12 splendid Double Hollyhocks, Is. ; 
12 Carnations, Is.; 12 Piootees, Is. ; 8 splendid Cannas, Is. ; 
8 Nicotians aflinis, for winter blooming, Is. ; 30 splendid 
double Wallflowers (equal to Hyacinths when in bloom). Is. ; 
15 scarlet Salvias, Is. ; 6 Blue Salvia patens, Is.; 50 single Wall, 
flowers, Is. ; 12 Heliotrope, for winter blooming. Is. Any lo- 
sent carefully packed, carriage paid.—G. LETTS, The Chaset 
Kislinghury, Northampton. _ 

STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — “ British 

"J Queen," best Strawberry for private gardens, 2s. 6d. per 
100, free.—THOMAS WAITE, Heamoor, Penzance. 


WALLFLOWERS and SWEET WILLIAM 

* “ PLANTS, best sorts, 100, Is. 6d. ; 1,000,10s., post free.- 
BIMPSON BROS., 13, South-row, WestGallatown, Kirkcald y. 


T5ULBS.—Hyacinths, 6, named, Is. fid. ; 12, 
•U 28. 6d. Tulips, 50, 2s.: 100. 3s. 6d. Crocus, 100, Is. 3*1. 
Narcissus, double white, Ac., 50, Is. 6d.; ICO, 2s. 6d Spirsea 
japonica, 3s. doz., carriage paid. 12s. worth, 10a.—TURNEIt, 
ljydiato, Liverpool._ 


TV/TAGNIFICENT New Double GERANIUMS, 

-L»-L 1892. 1891, 1890, 38 var., 5s. : 50 var., 6s. 6d. ttrong cut¬ 
tings. 6 Single and 6 Doubles, new, 2s. 9d., good cuttingp, 
free.-JOHN BORE, Bar row-hill, Chester field._ 

TTMBRELLA PALMS ! — Loveliest plant 

known for dinner-table or drawing-room ; thrives in any 
living room. 2 well-shaped plants for Is. 3d.; 3 for Is. 7d. 
Primulas, choice strain, transplanted, white and crimson, in¬ 
valuable for autumn and winter flowering, 1 b. 4d. doz.; 2s. 3d. 
55, po*t free. -LAWS, Nurseries, Bcccles. 

P R GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &u., have 

Cash estimate from me. Unglazed Lights, 6ft. by 1ft.., 
■Is.: 4ft by 3ft., 3s. each. Carriage paid on ,£3 orders. 
MILLER, Regcnt's-s quare, Hartlepool. _ 

S TRAWBERRIES next year.—Plant at once. 

—Vicomte Thury, Keen's Seedling, Laxtou’s Noble, Sir 
Jos. Paxton, President, Elton Pine, SirChas. Napier, and Dr. 
Hogg; strong, healthy plants, true, 3s. fd. per 100, car. free. 
—COOPER k 8QN, T he Nurse rie s, Hadlcigh, Suffolk. 

FERNS !—Trade.—25 sorts, in 2£-in., 12s. 100 ; 

L out of pots, 10s. Large A. cuneauim, Aralias, and Cyperus, 
in 48's, 6s. doz. Large Ferns, 10 sorts, 5s. 6d. doz. Palms and 
Ficus, Is. each. Strong seedling Ferns, stores, 6s. 100, 50s. 
1,000, in variety. A. cuneatura, and P. tremula, for potting 
on, in 2i-in. pots, 16s. and 20s. 100, packed free. Cash.— 
J. SMITH. London Fern Nurseries. Lough boro'-junction. 8. W 


PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

■L and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac., with each 5s. order. 12 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s. 6d., post fiee. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
Lynton, North Devon. 


TTEW BORDER • CARNATION “Merry 

-Ll Andrew," of which Mr. J. Shaw, F.R.H.S., writes : 
“ Very effective and unique—quite an acquisition." Strong 
rooted layers, Is. each, 10s. dozen, free. Special quotation 
trade.—GEO. ANDREWS, Oldfield. A ltrincham. 

C HRISTMAS BLOOM—Shilling's Celebrated 

Collection of Bulba, Ac., which gave such great satisfac¬ 
tion last season, now ready. Contains 12 Roman Hyacinths, 
12 Narcissus (Paper-white), 12 Narcissus (Double Roman), 6 
White Lilies, 6 Freesias, 3 Deutzia gracilis, and 3 Spiriva 
japonica. Carriage free, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s.—C. 
SHILLING,JBulb Merchant, Wipchfleld, Hants._ 


F you are wanting really good Bulbs, &c., at 
moderate prices, write for Autumn Catalogue to—C. 
SH ILLING, The Nurseries. Winchfleld, Hants. 


pARNATIONS.—Orders now' booked for 

Ll strong layers of the following: Mrs. Reynolds Hole, 
35s. per 109; Malmaison, 30s. per 100; Mary Morris, 20s. per 
100; Gloire de Nancy, 12s. 6d. per 100.—C. DOMAILLE, La 
Villette, Guernsey. 


pYKETHRUM (Mont Blanc), best dble. white 

-L for market. Extra strong plants, three years’ bed, 20s. 
per ioo, or £9 per 1,000. Cash with order.—J. LEACH, 
Broad-road, Sale, Cheshire. 


T ILIUM CAND1DUM.—“See articles Aug. 

J-l 27th and last Week's W'ork,” Is. 9(L dozeD; lls. 100. 
W'hito Roman Hyacinths, Is. 9d. dozen. Paper-white and 
Double Roman Narcivsua, 9d. doz.; 4s. 100. Freesias, 9d. doz.; 
4s. 6d. 100. Tulips, Due Van Thol, scarlet, 2s. 6d. 100; 6d. 
dozen. Mixed border Narcissus, single and double. 2s. 100. 
All Bplendid bulbs, not small rubbish. 5s. worth poBt free.— 
W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman. Hounslow, Middlesex._ 


TROUBLE CARNATION CUTTINGS, inclu 

1/ ding Gloire de Nancy, crimson, Bcarlet, white, and pin! 
seifs, Ac.. 3s. 6d. 100; 50, 2s.; 25, Is. 3d. Mrs. Sinkins Pink 
pipings, 2s. 100; 25, 9d., jpost free. Violets and Pansies, as 


last week.—W. SHEPPARD, as above. 


TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 

-Ll single, 100, Is. 9d,: 1,000, 13s. Daffodil bulbs, 120, 
Is, 6d. ; 1.000,10s., car, pd.—J. HARRISON. Fellside, Kepdal. 


TTCTALN UTS.—The produce of sixteen trees, 

W iob. each; Maidenhead. Answers—" X.,’’ ' 


Southampton-street, Strand. 


Office, 37, 


pOLLECTION BULBS.—6 named Hyacinths 

Ll (3 white, 3 coloured), 14 Tulips, 50 Crocuses, 25 Narcissus 
(double white, Ac.), 12 Scilla campauulata, 6 Spinea japonica. 
I/ot, 2s. 6d.: double, 4s. 6d. 100 Narcissus, 2s. 6d., carriage 
paid.—TURNER Lydiate, Liverpool. 


PAY GREENHOUSES in winter.—Green- 

IX houso plants, 25, Is. 3d., car. paid. Maiden-hair, Gro 
villea, Ferns, Heliotropes, Abutilons, Plumbago, Calla Lily, 
S. Verbena, Japanese Honeysuckles, Kalosanthes coccinea, 
Begonias, Cineraria, Primula, Ac. Try them ; be surprised 
i d delighted.—TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Tops struck frr 

Ll flowering in small pots and outside, 25, 1 b. 3d.: 100 per on 
Di als, 1b. 3d., free.—TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. _ 

"VTARCISSUS (Pheasant-eyed grandiflora), 
-01 double white, 50, Is. 6cL: 100, 2s. 6d.: 1.000, 20s , car. rd 
Crocus, 100, Is. 3d —TURNER. Lydiate, Liverpool._ 


PUTTINGS.—Pansies (Show and Fancy), Vio- 

U jag (Fancy). Pentstemons, MimulUB. Antirrhinums, superb 
named sorts. Is. 3d d oz., po st free —CRAMB, Dunhlain. 


QTRAWBERRY JOHN RUSKIN, earliest in 

O the world. 12, Is. 6d. : 100, 10s. Phloxes, early and lair, 
best sorts, named, 12, 2s. 3d., post-free.-CRAMB. Dunblant. 
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EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contain* full particular* of tery remarkable discoverie* 
relating to Plant Life. Show* how crop* of vegetable* may 
be largely increased, lovely flower* grown to perfection, and 
fruit-tree* made to bear in abundance. Selection* from 
Hundred* of Testimonial*. Poet free from 
JAKEMAN Sc CARVER. Printers, Hereford 


ARCHITECTS' 

CARDENS. 


CONTENTS 


Garden Design. 

Natural and False Lines. 


LADDERS. 

A wonderful convenience. 
Separate, or form step* or 


“ Uncultivated Nature. 


extend to varying height* 
Height closed: 6ft., 7f t, 8f t.. 
9ft. §in. Extend to 10ft. 6in., 
12ft.,14ft.,17ft. Price 16*. 6d., 
19*. 6d.,22*. 6d.,26s.6d. 


The True Landscape. 

Buildings in Relation to the Garden. 
Time and Gardens. 


Larger made, carriage paid. 
ENDELL ST., LONDON, W.C 


THE NEW INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland’s Insecticide 


True Use of a Garden. 

Formal Gardening. 

“ Nature,” and what we mean by it. 
“ All our Paths ” are Crooked ! 

“ The Only Garden Possible !” 

“ No Design in Landscape.” 

No Grass in Landscape Gardening ! 
“ Improving ” Battersea Park. 
Nature and Clipped Yews 
No Line in Nature ! 

“Vegetable Sculpture.” 


Acknowledged to be the SAFEST and MOST EFFECTIVE 


Insecticide yet produoed, and 

THE ONLY INSECTICIDE INSTANTANEOUS IN ITS ACTION. 

Destroy* Brown and White Scale, Mealy Bug, Thrips, Red 


SpiderrGreen and Black Fly, &c , &c., without injur 
most delicate foliage. No washing or syriDging wit 
required. Al*o 


SUTHERLAND’S MILDEW DESTROYER 


Instantaneous and effective in the removal of Mildew from 
plants of all descriptions, Rose?, Hops, &c. Prevents Tomato 


Disease. 

Sold in bottles at 10d., Is., Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. 
Per Gallon, 10s. 

Wholesale prices on application to 

JOHN SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA NURSERY, LENZIE. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Complete with Ventila¬ 
tion* Can be erteted by 
any handy man. 7 ft. by 
,1iT-t j.iMll ll ftlY 5 ft,, 56*.; 9 ft. by 6 ft., 
' « 4: i2(i - '**"-£*■ 
70-page ^ Illustrated Cata- 

WALTON, MUSKHAM, NEWARK. 


>nn, Staging, 
made in sec- 


FRAMES! 8/-I 


1 Vnz ner l«io f. gd i 12 by 10,18 by 12,18 by 14, 24 by l», 

>1 oz ’ ^ lit M l< b y 12 ’ 20 b Y 12 - 18 by 16. 2» by 16, 

-loz. „ llB - M \i6 b yl2,16byl4,20byl6.24byl8.iic. 
Paints and Varnishes at Low Prices, flooring, 5s. per square; 
Matching, 4s.; 2 by 4, at id. per foot run ; 2 by 7. at Id. 
Horticultural Work of all descriptions, Ironmongery, Ac, 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, BisHorsoATE Strut Within, LondoI, E.C. 

Digitized by IjOOQIC 


JOHN MURRAY, 

ALBEHARLE STREET. 


•‘An iilca! li*rtioiltiir»l "-Canon How. Canute m. 'Tiie bert evtHn- 

Iwraprr .tier i«i'‘U«l.ed id England or on; other oouliUT l’*rift Ilrnnwan. 
.V r )'< rk -• T" r (iitDEB )■ the bent orr*ni»rd and moat intere.*t.ng. o i>n»! of l«» 
k n I that rji.t. "-J RruUfh. “ That excellent periodical. ’ 

l%f.tw OWH firiX* Maeeum. - h decUWIf wt«r.or to s»* «. l 
jon-nals o' th- .am* k’nd "-CnA»..« Mo.-ar. Mm-U- OirSri. .M. •> 

l,i of it» ra-rit I think I could »->t anythlug. hovurrr .Ir.nf.l, 1 k •«« 

U» «ajr It rtphtle."—R"»» k» MA»*orn, London. 

Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 6d. 

-- 


sFHEi 


= ■ i 

Of August 27, 1892, contain* a Coloured Plate, 

GYTISUS SCO PAR I US VAR 

And the following Articles and Illustrations : 


Apples 
Apples, early 
Apricots 

Aster diplostephioidcs 
Astilbe chinonsis 
Boul'ie Bordc’aiFe 
Broccoli, hardening 
Buds, choosing 
Carnation Grenadin 
Castillejas. the 
Cattleya Eldorado splendens 
Cauliflowers, early 
Celery, blanching 
Cbimaphilas, N. American 
Ccelogyne Dayana 
Cyclamen, the autumn 
Evergreens, transplanting 
Everlasting Peas well grown 
Flower garden in summer aud 
autumn 

Flower garden notes 
Fruit crops, the 
Fruit-tree flowers 
Fruits, hardy 
Fuchsias 

FuchBi&s in the open 
Gardena, insects in 
Gentiana asclepiadea 
Gentiana oregana 
Glory of the Snow 
Helenium pumilum 
Hollyhocks 

International Horticultural 
Exhibition 
Kitchen garden, the 
Lettuces, standing 
Lilies, Japanese 
Lilium8 for early forcing 
Lily, abnormal forms of the 
Arum 

Lobelia propagation 
Miltonia spectabilis 


Nicotian* afflnis 
Odontoglossum Harrvanum 
Odontoglossum Wilckeannm 
pallen* 

Oncidium Lanceanum Lout- 
rexianum 

Oncidium leucochilum 
Orchid* 

Pea* failing 

Phloxes, herbaceous 

Plant houses 

Plants, names of 

Plant*, water, for cutting 

Plum, Large Imperial Black 

Plums 

Potato crop of 1892 
Potato, Wilson’s Ashtop 
Prunus Pissardi 
Raspberries 

Romney a Ooulteri at Ches’er 
Rose hybrid* 

Rose Lamarque 

Rose season, the past 

Roses, among the 

Roses for arches and pillow* 

Boses, pot 

Roses, showing new 

Royal Horticultural Society 

Shrub*, golden-leaved 

Solanum Torreyi 

Stokesia cyanea 

Tree management 

Tree notes 

Tree*, evergreen, in Bcotland 
Tree* from cuttings, raising 
Tree*, golden-leaved 
Trees, renovating old 
Tuberoses 

Vanda teres Candida 
Vanda tricolor Dodgsoni 
Verbenas for exhibition 
Zea Mays 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Rose Lamarque on a Wall. Maize or Indian Corn. 

A double gpatJied Arum Lily. Thi ec-spalhed Arum Lily. 

The Garden Office: 37, Southampton-strect, Strand, 
London, W.C. __ 

With nearly 700 Illustrations , 15a. t post 
Jree t 15s. 6d, 


Vegetable Garden 

Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of 
THE GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Of cold and temperate climates. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
And all Booksellers. 

"PARM and HOME.—A Weekly Journal of 

-L Practical Agriculture and Housekeeping, 8tock, Dairy, 
Tillage, Stable, Pasture, Orchard, Market Garden, Poultry, 
House. Weekly, Id.: Monthly Parts, 5d.; Yearly Vols., 
7s. 6d. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 3s. 3d., post 
free, payable in advance. , _ _ 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. _ 

WANTED, at the EALING FEVER HOS- 

VY PITAL, MAN AND WIFE, without encumbrance®. 
The man to be good all-round Gardener, and will be required 
to act as porter, to do the disinfecting, and attend to the 
ambulance, &c. The woman will be required to do the 
laundry-work and the charing in the Hospital. Joint wage*. 
26s. per week, with cottage, coal*, ga8, and kitchen-gar len 
produce -Apply by letter, giving full particulars and refer¬ 
ences. to Mr. CHARLES JONES, Public Building*, 
Ealing, W. ___ . 

TENTS ! TENTS ! ! TENTS 1! 1—Suitable for 

•L Garden*, CricAet, or Camping-out purpose*. 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegB, poles, and lines com¬ 
plete. These tents are white, and have only been used a litue 
by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £i each. I will 
send one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HEN RY J. GARSON. Government Contrac tor. Rye. Siisaex. 

■RAFFIA for garden tying, beat quality, by 
•Lb p. Post, carriage paid , 1 lb., 7<L ; 3 lb., 1*.; 3 lb.. Is. 61 ; 
7 lh.. Is.—J AMUR CLIFFORD 88. Ba nk-stre et. M aid»U >n» 

PI —SURREY HILLS—£1.—FREEHOLD 
dUi LAND, 18 miles from London, 20 feet by 150, for £10, 
payable by deposit of £l and 18 half-yearly instalments Of 
10s. Plans.—MR. BROUGHTON, Satafleld, Westerham. 

PLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 6-in., 

•L 50 4-ln., 50 3-in., packed in oases and sent to rail for 7s. 64. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, DenuoU-road, Pookham. 
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Almonds, the .. ..413 

Alstroomeria auranliaca 412 
Anemones. Double .. 412 
Apples, beet local .. 409 
Apple-trees, moth and 409 

Asters, China, for a 

room .410 

Begonia, a good winter- 
flowering— B. Wei ton i- 

ensis .406 

Begonias, Double, from 

cuttings.406 

Begonia tubers, winter¬ 
ing.406 

Cabbage, Spring.. .. 411 

Carnations, “ Marguer¬ 
ite' ' 408 

Cherries, Morello .. 408 
Chestnut-trees .. ..414 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Early next month no time shonld be lost in 
storing Chrysanthemums away under glass. If 
pushed for room for a week or ten days at that 
time the later ones may be left out-of-doors for 
a time with tolerable safety, but all the earlier 
of the October, November, and mid-season kinds 
ought to be under cover before the first week in 
October has gone over. An early frost or two may 
be reasonably expected before long. All things 
considered, there is no real gain, but rather the 
reverse, by leaving the main stock out after the 
first week in October. Even when left outside 
the weather will need to be closely watched for 
the last week of the time. It is a difficulty 
recognised bv most growers in private establish¬ 
ments to find sufficient room much earlier than 
the time indicated. Fruit-houses have to be 
duly considered for the future well-being of the 
Vines or other kinds of fruits. Pruning can¬ 
not be carried out in many cases during Sep¬ 
tember, and then, when done, only partially 
pruned. After this has been seen to a good 
number of the Chrysanthemums can be stored, 
the partial shade not being such as to do 
much harm before the rest of the foliage 
falls, when more light for the plants can be 
had. Those who are fortunate enough to be 
able to house their stock in other than fruit- 
houses will find an advantage, probably saving 
any future shifting until the plants are out of 
flower. In any case, overcrowding, if possible, 
should be carefully avoided. The plants, whilst 
out-of-doors, will have had plenty of light and 
air. When taken inside and crowded together 
the very opposite is the case ; hence the leaves 
soon fade to a sickly yellow, and die off before 
their functions have been completed. This 
must, with the concurrent evils of mildew and 
green-fly, injure the future character and keep¬ 
ing qualities also of the flowers. If compelled 
to stand together somewhat thickly, it will be 
a better plan to form two or three small groups 
rather than one large one. This will allow of 
more ventilation, and be also better for watering 
and other purposes. Those who group together 
excessively thick should bear in mind that they 
do not by that process add to the effectiveness 
of the display beyond mere colour. Individual 
varieties of much beauty are often thus lost sight 
of through being overshadowed by burger and 
more showy kinds. When storing the plants a 
sharp look-out should be kept for 
Mildew, light dustings of sulphur being 
given wherever necessary. Caterpillars and ear¬ 
wigs will also require looking after ; these had 
better be destroyed before they commence the 
work of destruction. Washing the pots and 
seeing to the drainage are regular items of work 
which must not be overlooked, removing at the 
same time any green scum that may have grown 
upon the surface of the soil. A light stirring of 
the soil will do no harm. The length of the 
•ticks can now be fairly "well gauged]} little 
pieces sticking up rbov^thj £o?i »n It i <c« &ook 


Chrysanthemum?, out¬ 
door .403 

Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable aotes .. ..403 

Climbers in the Orchid- 

house .407 

Conservatory ..404 

Creepers, evergreen .. 413' 
Dahlia-roots, planting.. 414 
Dielytra speotabilis, 

dividing.404 

Ferns, Maiden-liair .. 405 
Fruit garden .. 404 

Fruit-growing for pro¬ 
fit .408 

Gaillardias, Perennial .. 412 
Garden, a small town .. 413 
Garden work .. 404 

“ Geraniums,'' bedding 406 


INDEX. 


Gloxinias from seed 
Grapes — berries and 
stems shrivelling 
Greenhouse, heating a 

lean-to. 

Greenhouse, unheated . 
Hydrangeas, treatment 

of. 

Ivy. name of 
Leaf-mould, making 
Leaf-mould, substitute 

for. 

Lilies in winter .. 

Lilies, peat for .. 

Lily, an Arum .. 
Liquid-manure .. 
Melons, Sic., grotvlrg .. 
Mud from a pond 
Mushroom?, maggots in 


403 

Musk In pots 

Narcissus for wreath- 

406 

Plants, hard-wooded .. 

401 Roses, two good old 

414 



Plants, taking up bed- 

Scakale, moving.. 

411 

409 

making. 

403 

ding . 

403| Stove . 

404 


Nierembergia rivularis 

405 

Plums, fine 

414! Thrips, destroying 

405 

406 

Oak and Beech-trees, 


Plum-tree, an Orleans .. 

410 | Thunius. 

406 i Tomato-house, use of a 

407 

404 

border under .. 

414 

Portland cement 

411 


Orchid “ beginner,*’ an 

4U7 

Potatoes, Ashleaf Kid- 

| Town garden, work in 


406 

Orchids to grow with 


uey . 

111 the . 

401 

414 

Dendrobium nobile .. 

407 

Ouestions and ansm rs 

41o Tree-roots, large.. 

414 

403 

Outdoor garden .. 

401 

Raspberries and Straw- 

Tulip-seed. 

403 


1 Peach-trees, &c. 

409 

berries. 

40! i Vegetable garden 

4C4 

405 | 

j Pea?, Dwarf 

411 

; Raspberries, treatment 

: Vinery, management ot 


413 

Peas, Bweet 

412 

of. 

409 a. 

41U 

412 

Pelargoniums, I vy-leaved 
> Periwinkles, planting .. 

405 

Rose Reine Marie Hen¬ 

Vines, &c., planting 

410 

410 ! 

411 

rietta . 

414, Vines, treatment of 

409 

405 ! 

Plants, hardy, for fnr- 
: nishiug. il. 


I Roses on their own 

| Violets in winter.. 

406 

410 

410 

roots . 

Ill j Week’s work, the coming 

401 

405 

1 Plants, storing, in a 


Roses, Standard, r. 

1 Window gardening 

4<4 

411 

room . 

410 

Dwarfs. 

ill Woodlice, plague of .. 

401 


well—in fact, they are in the way of large 
flowers frequently, not to say causing injury 
where in contact with them. Ventilation is a 
most important item in Chrysanthemum culture 
as soon as they are taken inside. In this 
respect the treatment given to fruits under glass 
for the well ripening of the wood and that 
suited to the Chrysanthemums is about the 
SJtme ; hence, the free circulation of air accorded 
by night as well as by day, whenever possible, 
is beneficial to both, with a little fire-heat later 
on for mutual assistance if the weather is un 
propitious. For Chrysanthemums avoid by 
every possible means a close, damp atmosphere ; 
also shade where it can be avoided, as well as 
keeping the plants far removed from the glass. 
When the plants are taken indoors liquid- 
manure should be dispensed with, both by 
reason of the smell and the encouragement given 
to a greenish growth resulting from its frequent 
use wherever the water drains away. It is an 
easy matter to use one or more of the artificial 
manures instead of the foregoing for the next 
few weeks, and probably with better results in 
the bargain. The 

Earlier, sorts now and for the past few 
weeks in full beauty will only require clear water 
given them ; with this they should be fairly well 
supplied. These early Chrysanthemums are of 
great service in the conservatory during the 
latter part of September and in October, supply¬ 
ing a long-felt need. It is not advisable to aim 
at large blooms by the thinning process to any 
great extent. This can be left to the later ones, 
and even then it is carried much too far. As 
soon as these early kinds are paBt their beauty, 
take care of the requisite number of stools for 
future stock. Do not let the plants be turned 
out-of-doors to take their chance, the coolest 
house, however, from which the frost is only 
just excluded will suit them very well. The 
latest of all, which carry the season up to Christ¬ 
mas, should of the two be stood further apart 
than the November sorts, the preservation of 
the foliage being even more necessary than in 
their case. If too much encouragement by 
stimulants be given to these late kinds, they 
will push forth into further growth at the 
expense of the flowers. A rather dry atmos¬ 
phere with plenty of air given them will be 
productive of the best results. In Chrysanthe¬ 
mum culture there is a danger of growing too 
many plants and beyond what the accommodation 
can take. Thus overcrowding, with its ultimate 
evils, ensues. It is better to grow a less number, 
with less labour, but more satisfactory results 
when the period of flowering arrives. 

_ P. 

1705. —Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — 

Several good nurserymen grow a large collection 
of Chrysanthemums and can now supply some 
of the new French early, large-flowering varie¬ 
ties ; but “ T. Wells will find the largest and 
beat collection in the country at the nursery 
of Mr. H. J. Jones, at Hither-green, Lewisham, 
where the plants will now very shortly be in 
flower.—B. C. R. 


- Mme. 

(primrose), Mrs. 


,nge (white), G. Wermlg 
jritkini (yellow), are the best 


varieties for flowering out-of-doors of the large- 
flowering sect ion. Many others might be named 
which succeed equally well; but as so much 
depends upon the weathor and the position they 
are growing in, they are not nearly so certain of 
giving satisfaction in the open air as those 
named above. Any Chrysanthemum specialist 
who advertises in Gardening will supply the 
plants next spring.—E. M. 


169*2.—Tulip-seed.— Sow this seed in seed- 
pans or well-drained ordinary flower-pots. It 
may be sown now or in the spring, and place the 
pans or pots in an ordinary garden frame. Use 
moderately rich sandy soil. The plants will not 
appear until June, and they soon turn yellow 
and die down. Very small bulbs will be formed 
at the base of each plant. Replant these small 
bulbs evenly over large pans for another season's 
growth, when they may be planted out-of- 
doors. They will bloom in five years.—J. D. E. 

1700.—Making leaf mould.— The leaves 
of nearly all broad-leaved trees, such as the 
Oak, Ash, Beech, Elm, Chestnut, Plane, Syca¬ 
more, &c., may bo gathered and used for leaf- 
mould. Place them together in a heap where 
they are not likely to be blown all over the 
place by high winds. A large heap of leaves 
put together in the autumn contains an admix¬ 
ture of Grass, and the whole together would 
heat violently. It is a good plan to turn the 
heap over frequently, or, at least, to prevent 
the leaves from overheating and causing them 
to become musty.—J. D. E. 

-It takes a considerable amount of time 

to make leaf-mould by the ordinary means of 
decaying the leaves in a heap, and there is no 
better way to retain their full fertilising value. 
Place the leaves in a hole, and the larger the 
bulk the better, as then the fermentation will 
hasten decay. At the end of twelve months 
turn the heap over occasionally to let the air 
into it. Oak-leaves make the best leaf mould, 
and next comes the Beech. I should not use 
Walnut-leaves unless very sparsely mixed with 
others, but the Oak and Beech-leaves are longer 
in decaying than the softer leaves of Poplar, 
Lime, &c.—E. H. 

- Fut the leaves in a heap in some sheltered place in 

the autumn, and let them remain undisturbed for one or 
two years, according to the purpose for which it is 
required. Ash and Beeoh-leaves are about the worst, and 
Elm and Oak about the best.—13. C. R, 

1693.—Narcissus for wreath-making. 
—N. poeticus ornatua is the very finest for this 
purpose, and is two or three weeks earlier as 
well as much larger and finer than the ordinary 
form of poeticus, which should also be grown 
for succession. The old Double White Nar¬ 
cissus is large, pure in colour, and very fra¬ 
grant, and, though late, Bhould also be grown 
largely, and for early work, forcing, &c., the 
Paper-White Narcissus is also most useful.— 
B. C. R. 

1664.— 1 Taking up bedding-plan ta —In reply to 
“ Amateur," both Fuchsias and “ Geraniums " can be very 
easily kept through the winter, and require no more heat 
than to keep out frost Should advise to pot up about 
the end of this month. Care must bs taken In water¬ 
ing ; they require only to b« kept from dust-dry nees.—W. 
Jajusok. 
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aARDBNJPORK.* 

Oonmrratory. 

The free-growing climbing plants should be gradually 
thinned out where they obstruct the light. This refers 
more especially to Passion flowers, Tacsonias, and summer- 
flowering things generally. Abutilons, several varieties 
of Habrothamnus, and Plumbago capensis, with its white 
variety, are now full of blossoms, and the two former will 
oontinue to flower pretty well all winter where a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. is maintained. As regards flowering plants 
generally, there are yet plenty of blossoms without drawing 
upon the reserves which are intended for winter blooming. 
Tuberous Begonias as they get past their best should be 
moved to a cool pit to die down and go to rest. Fuchsias 
When they cease to be effective may be placed outside to 

E el the growth ripened. A degree or two of frost will not 
urt them, and tne ripening effeot of exposure for a month 
Will be beneficial upon nny plants which are intended for 
next y ear’s display. Fuchsias are so quickly grown to a 
blooming size that it is hardly worth while to keep any 

[ ilants which are old and straggling in habit, though these 
alter may do useful work planted out in the borders along 
the margins of the shruhberry, where if a little protection 
in the shape of a mound of ashes is given in winter, they will 
be quite safe, and shoot up vigorously from the base in 
spring. Cuttings of Fuchsias that were put in early in 
August will now be rooted, and should be potted off. If 
kept slowly growing on a shelf near the glass in a warm 
greenhouse all winter, and pushed on rapidly when the 
days begin to lengthen, they will make nice early flower¬ 
ing stuff, either for small pot work or to grow into speci¬ 
mens. Zonal “ Geraniums ’’ intended for winter blooming 
should be placed in a light greenhouse, and the flower- 
buds now forming may, if flowers are required, be per¬ 
mitted to be developed. In a light warm-house they will 
continue blooming till after Christmas, and mav then be 
out down for propagating purposes. The old plants will 
break out almost directly, and will soon be full of blos¬ 
soms again, and if repotted will make nice plants for 
summer blooming. The earliest Cyclamens should be 
placed near the glass in greenhouse where a little flre-heat 
is used ; if kept in pit after this date the flowers will damp 
off. Later plants will do in pots for the present. Cine¬ 
rarias and Primulas in unheated frames or pits should 
be matted up on cold nights to keep them safe from sudden 
frosts. One of the most effective plants now is the Scar¬ 
borough Lily (Vallota purpurea), and it is one of the most 
easy bulbs to grow. 


lift themselves out of the soil, and this disturbance a good 
depth of oovering prevents. Cuttings of plants from the 
window-boxes may remain outside as long as safe from 
frost, and in the event of a sudden frost coming they can 
easily be covered with old canvas or something light suffi¬ 
cient to keep off frost. Where a few hard-wooded plants 
are grown they should be shortly taken inside and placed 
in a room where no fire is used for the present. Bou- 
vardias are not much used as window-plants, but they are 
hardier than is commonly supposed. When moved from 
the open air with plenty of flower-buds set they may be kept 
in a room till they are all expanded. Afterwards give less 
water, and let the plants go gradually to rest. It was 
formerly considered these plants required stove treatment, 
but though they will grow in heat, they will also do in a 
cool-house. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The season for taking cuttings of bedding-plants is 
waning. I like the open air best for striking “Geraniums,” 
as they do not damp off, and the growth is firmer. There 
will, of course, oome a time when heat must l>e given to 
the late cuttings; but as far as possible I shall strike stock 
in the open air. The less things are coddled the better. 
Autumn is thought to be a leisure time for gardeners ; that 
might have been true in the past, but is not so now. 
There is no quiet resting-tiine for the man whose heart is 
in his work. Besides the propagating, which should ha 
hurried forw'ard, there will l>e a good deal of picking to do 
among the flowers, both the hardier and the bedding- 
plants. Dead leaves are falling from Limes and other 
trees, and though I have no sympathy with that incessant 
sweeping which is sometimes carried out in the time of 
falling leaves, still, neatness and order are always de¬ 
manded in a garden. Tuberous Begonias are very telling 
features now. as are also Cactus and Pompone Dahlias. 
Michaelmas Daisies are among the best ornaments in a 
garden in autumn; they are bright and fresh without 
being gaudy and glaring. Look over reoently-buddid 
Roses, and as soon as the buds have taken loosen the ties, 
and see that no suckers are permitted to break. Ever¬ 
green shrubs will move with safety now, ana alterations 
involving the laying down of turf may begin at any time. 
A lawn free from weeds is pleasant to look upon, but it in¬ 
volves a good deal of labour, and I do not think there is 
any better or, in the long run, cheaper plan than getting 
hold of a boy who will work, and keeping him to it, digging 
out the weeds. It is hitter to line off a narrow strip and 
make him clear that first, and then shift the line ; if he is 
allowed to run all over the lawn the chaneis are he will do 
no good anywhere. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

There are several plants with ornamental foliage which 
in most situations will be hardy enough to pass through 
the winter with only the protection of a well-constructed 
glass roof. Foremost among these are the Fan Palms 
(Chamwrops), especially C. Fortunei, which is quite hardy 
in the open air in sheltered districts. Dracaina indivisa is 
also quite safe without flre-heat under glass with the pot 

g lunged in or surrounded with Coooa-nut-fibre. Aralia 
ieboldi is quite hardy in sheltered situations, as is also 
its variegated variety, and both are striking plants in the 
cold-house or for decorating the hall or standing on the 
staircase on party nights. Arundo donas variegata, Bam- 
busa Fortunei variegata, Phormium ten ax (New Zealand 
Flax), and its varieties, Yuccas in varieties, Farfugium 
grande, and Myrtles in variety are all easily grown, and 
very ornamental. Myrtles, for instance, would make a 
harming background trained against a wall under glas*, 
in which position they would flower in summer. For 
oovering the roof t here is nothing better than Tea Roses, 
which. If planted out in a good border along the front of 
the house, would be among the most desirable of perma¬ 
nent roof ornaments. The free-growing kinds, such as 
Marcchal Niel, Climbing Niphetos, William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Isabella Sprunt, Devoniensis, Perle des Jardins, and 
Safrano, should be chiefly relied upon. Lamarque does 
beautifully under glass. Laures'inea which have been 
grown in pots all the season will lie very effective under 
glass, as will also strong bushes of the Naked flowered 
Jasmine. Variegated Dollies in large pols or tubs are use¬ 
ful if the conservatory is of large size, and such plant? 
might be plunged in the ground in summer. 


Stove. 

Fires must be used regularly now even when only what 
are termed cool stove-plants are grown, as the nights are 
oold now. Up to the present I have only lighted fires on 
cold nights, but steady warmth is required now, or the 
plants will suffer in health, and where Ixoras and other 
neat-loving subjects are grown it is not customary to let 
the fires out, except in the hottest weather. There is no 
doubt that many «o-called stove plants may be, and, in 
fact, are, grown with less fire than is usually considered 
necessary, but where this lower temperacure is used great 
care is necessary in watering. With a lower temperature 
less moisture should be employed, both in the atmosphere 
and also at the roots of the plants. Where the convenience 
ot a double stove can be had the warm end may be kept 
from 6"> degs. to 70 degs., and the cool end from 65 degs. 
to 60 degs. This will he more satisfactory than growing 
the plants in one temperature. As Caladiums lose colour, 
gradually withhold water, and let the plants go to rest; 
in fact, no plants will require so much water now. 

Hard-wooded Plants. 

At the time of housing these there are several matters 
the carrying out of which is important. First, they 
should not he placed in a house where flre-heat is used, 
and the ventilators should for a week at least never be 
altogether closed, and, secondly, every plant should be 
examined daily to see if it requires water, as the plants 
coming from the moisture-laden atmosphere outdoors to 
t te drier atmosphere of the greenhouse will require at first 
more water than they have been accustomed to receive. 


Window Gardening. 

Bulba for flowering in windows and rooms may now be 
potted and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre outside to make 
roots. Cover the pots altogether with the fibre. Hya¬ 
cinths and other strong-rooting bulbs if uncovered will 


* In cold or northern dietricie the operation* referred 
to under “ Qarden Work " v J ' 

a fortnight later than in , 

itized by 



Frult Garden. 

If not already done the young wood of Pyramid Apples 
and Pears should be thinned to let in the sun and air to 
ripen the wood. I prefer to do this work earlier, as a 
crowded tree cannot produoe good fruit. Over-luxuriant 
trees may soon be root-pruned. There is more than one 
way of doing this. The simplest way is to dig a trench 
round the tree, and cut the thick roots, undermining the 
ball as much as possible, so as to cut the roots which 
descend perpendicularly. The distance between the trunk 
of the tree and the trench must depend uuon the size of the 
tree, but 3 feet may lie taken as the average distance. Better 
results are generally obtained by lifting the roots nearer 
the surface instead of merely chopping them off ; but this 
involves more labour. In this case the trench is opened 
further from the trunk, and the soil worked back with 
forks, lifting out the roots as the work proceeds. Young 
trees may be taken up and replanted with the roots properly 
distributed ; but it will be better to wait till October, 
especially if the young wood appears fresh and green. 
Thin out the young woixl of Raspberries. The old canes 
which have borne fruit should have been removed as soon 
os the crop was gathered. Late Grapes must have a little 
fire-heat now ; both nights and days have been cold lately. 
Peach-trees where the wood is still green will benefit from 
being warmed up with a little artificial heal. A fret cir¬ 
culation of air is good, but the air, to have it s proper ripen¬ 
ing influence, should be warmed. See that the roofs of 
Peaches in in-ide borders do not get too dry. Trees 
which require root-lifting may have attention at once if 
the Peaches have all been gathered. Ron Chretien IVars 
should be gathered a little before they are ripe, and phi jed 
in the fruit-room to her nne melting, and the early Berga¬ 
mots also. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Remove exhausted Peas and Beans. Scarlet Runners 
will continue bearing until out off by frost, if the pods are 
all gathered when large enough for use. If seeds have to 
be saved it is a good plan to plant a short row’ somewhere 
to produoe seed, though in a general way enough pods 
escape the eye and hand of the gatherer to produce as 
many seeds as are likely to be required. Sow Chervil for 
standing the winter. Cut Vegetable Marrows when large 
enough for use to throw size into the small Marrows which 
are coming on, and that will grow larger if not cut by frost. 
It is an easy matter to shelter French Beans still bearing 
freely on the early border. A very light covering will 
suffice to keep off the first frosts ot autumn. Tiffany or 
light scrim will do. It very often happens that we get 
one or two frosts in September sufficiently severe to injure 
tender vegetables, and then for weeks the weather is calm 
and mild, and if a light protection could be used on those 
one or two nights, such plants as French Beans and Mar¬ 
rows might go on hearing. Continue earthing up Celery, 
also draw up a little more soil to Leeks. A few seeds of 
Brown Cos Lettuce sown now on a warm border mav be 
useful. Cueumliers in hot-bed frames may be carried on 
a little longer if a warm lining of manure is placed round 
the outside or along the back only. Cucumbers planted 
list month in the house w ill now be growing rapidly. Do 
not stop the leaders unless early fruiting is neoeesary. Tne 
unstopped plants grow more vigorously than those whioh 
are pinched early in their growth. Give open-air Toma¬ 
toes a good pruning, so as to expose the fruit and get it 
ripe before frost comes. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

China Asters are among the very best of town plants (I am 
now referring to the annual varieties though the same 
may bs said of the perennial class with fully equal truth), 
and where they have received a due share of attention 
the** showy subjects are now affording a very effective 
display. As showing what can be done in this way, l may 


mention that one of the very best beds of Asters I hare 
ever seen was grown in a garden 1 had some years ago in 
the heart of Bermondsey, scarcely a mile from London- 
bridge. Asters enjoy a rich, mellow soil, with whioh has 
been incorporated plenty of decayed turf, leaf-mould, well- 
rotted manure, spent Hope, or any material of thiB kind, 
and also to be kept growing on steadily from the first. 
Then, with a due supply of moisture, the plants are 
seldom, if ever, attacked by green-fly, make a robust 
growth, and produce abundance of fine blossoms. The 
seed may be sown at the end of March, either in boxes on 
a greenhouse-shelf or in a frame with a gentle bottom- 
heat, in a cold-frame about the middle of April, or, lastly, 
on a sheltered border out-of-doors early in May. In this 
way the plants often do exceedingly well, but are, of 
course, neither so large nor so Poriferous as those started 
earlier. There are now a great number of different varieties 
or types of Aster, but for bedding I prefer the dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowered or Sutton’s Superb bedding 
Aster to any others. The Dw’arf Bouquet Asters are very 
Horiferous and nice for cutting, the blossoms being small, 
and I have recently seen a kind called Reading Beauty, 
which often throws nearly a hundred prettily quilled 
blossoms on a single plant, a marvel of floriferousiiese. 
For exhibition (as plants) Bhould be grown such as Snow¬ 
ball (pure-white), Triumph (crimson), and Fire King 
(scarlet). The finest of the tall Asters is the Victoria, with 
large and very perfect flowers ; the Pibony-flowered and 
the quilled or English Asters also grow' tall, and both are 
excellent for cutting. The Comet Asters, of which the 
blossoms are much less formal—more ragged—than any 
others, form a very favourite class, and are now obtainable 
in several distinct colours. Get the last I witch of Zonal 
Pelargonium-cuttings in at once; unless the weather is 
almost abnormally tine, they will now do best under gloss, 
in a cold, but sunny, frame, or on the shelf or raised stage 
of a light, airy greenhouse. Give the greenhouse a 
thorough turn-out and cleansing, and a coat of paint also, 
if required, and begin housing the most tender plants as 
soon as possible. See that all heating apparatus is in 
thorough working order, and sweep flues, chimneys, Ac., 
before bringing them into use again. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts front a garden diary from September 
17M to September 24th. 

Planted out Cabbages for early spring. Ellam’s Early 
and Enfield Market are the kinds chiefly grown, and with 
me they generally follow the Spring Onions, with only a 
deep chopping over with the hoe, and then rather deep 
drills are drawn with the oorner of the hoe, in which the 

[ ilants are set out IS inches apart. Ellam’s Early may go a 
ittle closer. In addition to the main bed in the open 
quarter, I always plant a part of an early border with 
Kliam’s rather thickly, treating them in the way we do Cole- 
worts. As soon as they oome to a usable size cut them, 
and pull up the stems ; this crop is usually a valuable one, 
turning in so early. Made a last planting on warm borders 
of Brown Cos Lettuce. I have said a last planting, but 
this is correct only so far as I have filled up all the land 
available for them. It is well known that Lettuces may 
be planted in open weather, though it is better to plant in 
quantity early in autumn, filling up where necessary if 
the plants go off from any cause, always keeping a bed of 
late-sown plants In reserve. In addition to Lettuces out¬ 
side, which will be protected in various ways, a couple of 
frames have been planted with Lettuces and Endives 
to meet emergencies, and others will be planted os soon 
as the Melons and Cucumbers are cleared out. Filled a 
pit with Marie IiOuise Violets ; others will be filled as soon 
os possible, as I am a few days later than usual Hub season. 
Alxmt the middle of the month is a good time to move 
Violets. The Russians, or some of them, will be lifted and 
placed in warmer situations, such as the foot of a south 
wall or hedge. If moved with balls they do not receive 
any check, but get established and come up into bloom at 
or.ee. Gathered early Apples and Pears—all those fruits 
which oome off easily when lifted up. The proper way to 
gather fruit is to go over the trees thiee times with inter¬ 
vals of several days between. We thus get three gatherings 
which follow’ each other in succession. All choice dessert 
Apples and Pears should be treated in this way. When a dish 
is required very early, the flavour can begot up by moving 
the fruits into a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., lay¬ 
ing them carefully in a box or basket, and covering with a 
sheet of cotton wadding. Moved Azaleas and choice hard- 
wooded plants to a cool-house from the open air. The 
house will be left open night and day for the present when 
mild and calm. This will make tiie change so gradual 
that there will be no fear of loss of foliage through change 
of conditions. Finished potting up Arums and other 
winter-flowering stuff. Tney are at present outside, but 
will be removed indoors before frost comes. They are not 
so likely to lose foliage if left outside for a time after lift¬ 
ing for the roots to get hold of the new soil. Looked 
over Chrysanthemums to pinch and disbud. The buds on 
many plants are developing fast now, and the first or 
crow'n bud will be injured by surrounding growths unless 
great attention is given. Where a large collection is grown 
there is a wide difference in the time of the appearanoe of 
the first or the crown bud. Liquid-manure may be given 
as soon as the buds appear, but not before. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in house. Tied dow’n young shoots, and 
pinched off tendrils. Looked over ripe Grapes to remove 
a bad berry here and there. I am specially careful now’ 
not to make any dust in the house, and if a stray lateral 
ai any time gets a leaf against the glass it is promptly 
removed. 


1630.— Dividing Dielytra spectabilis.— Take 

up your plant in February. H it is a large one you may 
divide it into several, but every piece mu9t have a crown, 
which is quite prominent at that time of year. Small 
plants are not effective. The roo*? should be large 
enough to occupy 7-inch pots.—J. C. C. 

1511.— Plague of woodlic©.— The woodlioe prob¬ 
ably hide w here the soil touches the wall; pour boiling 
wau r down at the base ot the walls, or paraffin-oil ; 
several applications will probably be necessary. Lay 
pieces of slate-tile 1 ’or board’ about for the woodlioe to 
creep under. Search for them at night.—d. S. S. 
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IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

For decoration the best varieties of this section 
of Pelargoniums are quite equal to the Zonals, 
and in the character of their growth are superior 
to them. In the colour of their flowers they 
range from pure-white through the various 
shades of pink to red and dark crimson. The 
flowers of both the single and the double varie¬ 
ties of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are in some 
respects preferable for cutting to those of the 
Zonals, as they are less formal in shape ; grown 
in hanging-baskets, with their branches allowed 
to droop, or trained so as to cover the bottom 
part as well as the top of the baskets, they are 
very effective. Like the Zonals, they are not 
much troubled with insect pests, a matter worth 
taking into account, as, independent of the in¬ 
jury that is done by insects to such plants as 
they prey upon, their destruction and the means 
necessary for it occupy a considerable amount 
of time. The plants are free growers and equally 
free-flowering. The soil they require is such as 
answers for the other kinds of Pelargoniums— 
good loam, with a fair amount of vegetable 
m\tter in it, enriched with plenty of rotten 


flowers are abundant. The colour of the flowers 
may best be described as a scarlet-magenta. 
Albert Crousse (cerise colour) is another very 
lovely variety of rather stronger growth, and 
excellent for any purpose ; Louis Thibaut 
(bright-red) is a fine variety ; Jeanne d’Arc 
(double white) is a splendid kind for pots, but, 
like most white Pelargoniums, its flowers get 
suffused with pink when grown in the open air ; 
Mme. Thibaut (rose) is a lovely variety that 
cannot fail to please. The plant shown in the 
engraving shows the value of the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium when grown in a vase. T. 


1679. — Liquid-manure. - Liquid-manure 
made from either cow or horse-manure would be 
valuable ; but the drainings from a cow-shed or 
stable would be better than liquid-manure made 
by soaking the solids only in water, as the drain¬ 
ings could contain the urine. If I had any 
choice in the matter, I should mix the two 
manures together, as I think by so doing better 
results would be obtained.—E. H. 

- I do not think “ Flora ” would find in 

practice much difference in these manures. For 



Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a vase. 


manure, adding sand in proportion to the 
amount which the loam naturally contains. In 
potting it is requisite, as with the other varie¬ 
ties of Pelargoniums, to make the soil solid ; if 
left loose and insufficiently compressed, the 
plants will not do well. Young examples will 
bloom nicely all through the summer ; hut it is 
when they have got a year older that they make 
a full display after having had their branches 
shortened in in the autumn. Pyramidal wire 
trellises are sometimes used for training them 
on, but a few neat sticks inserted just within 
the rims of the pots do as well. On no account 
should the shoots be trained too closely after 
the supports are sufficiently clothed, or it gives 
the specimens a stiff, formal appearance. One 
of the best, though not the “ latest ” improve¬ 
ment, is Souvenir de Charles Turner, a magnifi¬ 
cent variety for any purpose. Planted out in 
the open, it does splendidly, but the best use for 
this kind is to train it on a balloon-shaped 
^rellis, tying the shoots all over the wires, and 
then allowing the side-shoots to push out and 
flower in their own way, a splendid mass of 
blossoms resulting. As a pillar-plant, or for 


covering walls in glass-honsies, there is no 
to surpass this, as the :* 


is-houses, there is no pla 
> foliage is-so 


plant 
he 


myself I should give the preference to horse- 
manure. In any case it should be used in a 
clear state. To have it in that condition it 
should be made ten days or a fortnight before it 
is wanted, and during that time it should be 
frequently stirred up in the vessel in which it is 
being made. It is best to make it quite strong 
at first and then dilute it with water to the 
colour of pale ale.—J. C. C. 

- They are both excellent, and I do not think that 

the one is in any way to be be preferred to the other. 
When I know that cow-manure has been used in the com¬ 
position of the soil for plants, I use diluted liquid-manure 
from Btables to water with. I think in all cases a mixture 
of both kinds of manure is best, as the one probably con¬ 
tains properties the other has not.—J. D. E. 

1703.—Destroying thrips.— This is one 
of the evils of keeping plants in vineries after 
midsummer. There is nothing for it but to 
fumigate with Tobacco moderately on several 
successive evenings. Place the Azaleas and 
Fuchsias outside, and thoroughly syringe with a 
mixture of soot-water, clarified with lime. This 
can be made by tying up a peck of soot in a bag 
and sinking it in a barrel, say about 20 gallons 
or 30 gallons of rain-water, and stir with a stick 
daily for a week ; then add a couple of pounds of 
new lime, and when clear mix a quart of the 


liquid in two gallons of water and thoroughly 
syringe the plants daily once a week, or, if the 

{ dants are not too large, prepare a tub full of 
iquid of the same strength, or a little stronger, 
and dip the plants in it, holding them in about a 
minute so that every part of the plant may be 
reached by the liquid. Soft-soap, two ounces 
to the gallon, adding about a quart of Tobacco 
liquor, which may be obtained from any Tobacco 
factory, or made from strong shag Tobacco, 
makes a suitable syringing mixture for 
Azaleas and Fuchsias, but the soot and lime 
costs next to nothing and is a very effective 
cleansing agent. It is better not to attempt 
to clean the Vines by syringing, as the Grapes 
would be spoiled. And, besides, if the insects are 
very numerous they will be found inside bunches, 
or the stalks of the berries, and these can only 
be effectually got rid of by fumigating.-—E. H. 


NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS. 

In reply to “ J. Bennet,” this is the name of the 
plant sent, and it was introduced to cultivation 
from the La Plata, but it was first found in the 
same district between fifty and sixty years 
ago. Some say it is hardy, but I have never 
kept it through the winter in the open air ; but, 
never theless, in some places it may stand through 
the winter months. It is a very free-flowering 
and handsome plant, of a slender, creeping 
habit, with oblong, spathulate leaves, which are 
quite smooth, as, indeed, the whole plant is ; 
these are about 3 inches high, and of a bright- 
green ; flowers produced singly, and they rise 
slightly above the leaves ; they are campanulate 
in shape, nearly 2 inches across ; white, tinged 
with yellow at the base, sometimes having a 
slight flush of rosy-purple. It is a very free- 
growing plant, and a highly desirable one, too, 
its numerous flowers rendering it very conspicu¬ 
ous. I have found it do well in ordinary soil, 
especially if slightly loamy. J. J. 


1680 —Substitute for leaf mould — 

For many plants and purposes thoroughly- 
decayed manure—that from an old hot-bed or 
Mushroom-bed is best—may be employed in lieu 
of leaf-mould ; but, as a rule, it should be used 
more sparingly, say one part in place of two of 
the latter material. This is because it is of a 
stronger nature, containing more ammonia, &c , 
and for this reason it is also quite unsuitable for 
certain delicate-rooted subjects, such as Heaths 
and other hard-wooded plants, Camellias, Aza¬ 
leas, and even Begonias, and a few other plants 
when grown in pots, resent the presence of aDy 
amount of manure in the soil, though they thrive 
luxuriantly in a compost consisting largely of 
leaf-mould ; and, oddly enough, when planted 
out in the ground they like plenty of manure (if 
well decayed) about their roots. Again, cuttings 
of most soft-wooded plants can be struck, or 
seedlings raised, with the greatest ease in a mix¬ 
ture of little else but leaf-mould or sand ; but no 
one would think of using manure for such a pur¬ 
pose. The best substitute for leaf-mould in my 
experience is spent Hops from a brewery, laid in 
a heap for about six months.—B. C. R. 

- Rotten manure when reduced to mould is a fairly 

good substitute for leaf-mould. Many are obliged to use 
this, and generally good results arc obtained.—E. H. 

-For many purposes in garden culture rotten manure 

is preferable to leaf-mould ; but for the cultivation of 
plants in flower pots a mixture of both is to be preferred. 
If only one of the two articles could be obtained I would 
prefer the decayed manure from stables.—J. D. E. 

1713.—Mud from a pond.— Mud from a 
pond is a most useful material for any or all the 
purposes you mention, after it has laid in a 
heap for nine or twelve months, and if some fresh 
lime is mixed with it when the stuff is turned 
over, which it should be early next summer. It 
is one of the cheapest materials I am acquainted 
with to lay on the surface of the shrubberies 
where the soil has become poor. I have also 
used it with good results for renovating Coni¬ 
fers and other trees by laying it on the surface 
over the roots 6 inches thick. If used in a 
garden the mud will not produce more weeds 
than farmyard-manure.—J. C. C. 

1GS4.—Maiden-hair Ferns.—The best Maiden hair 
Fern for cutting is Adiantum cuneatum elegans, though 
the^old cuneatum is still much grown for the purpose.— 

- For cutting, &c., there are none to equal the ordi¬ 
nary Adiantum cuneatum and A. gracillimum, the latter 
having smaller pinna), and affording a very light and 
graceful effect. A further advantage possessed by A. 
cuneatum is that it is easily raised from Bpores, and these 
seedlings make much the best and strongest plants.— 

b. c. r. urrgir iTfrcm 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

A GOOD WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIA. 
B. Weltosiensis. 

This useful plant is a hybrid variety, raised by 
Colonel Trevor Clark, its parents being the 
white-flowered B. Dregei and the peculiar 
salmon-orange B. Sutherlandi. The neat, bushy 
habit (see illustration) of this plant, combined 


there is a great difference in the behaviour of 
Double (and Single) Begonias, when raised from 
cuttings, some thriving remarkably well and 
retaining their vigour for many years, while 
others rapidly deteriorate and soon become 
worthless.—B. C. R. 

1712. — Bedding “ Geraniums.” — 
“Fairy” asks for suggestions. I should be 
quite happy in a garden, however great, that 
had not a single greenhouse or frame. The 



Begonia Weltoniensis. 


with its handsome foliage and the profusion in 
w hich its pretty pink blossoms are borne, render 
it very popular. Not only can this be induced 
to flower during the winter, but it is also a first- 
rate Begonia for summer blooming, also a good 
bedding, window, and market plant. 


1698.—Wintering Begonia tubers — 

If thoroughly ripened, such small tubers may 
generally be wintered safely in Cocoa-nut-fibre ; 
but keep them iu a temperature of not less than 
45 degs. to 50 degs., and do not let the fibre be¬ 
come very dry at any time. But the best way 
is, if possible, to preserve them in the soil (pots 
or boxes), in which they were grown, not dis¬ 
turbing them until beginning to grow again in 
the spring. Temperature and moisture as 
before, and if to makegood forward plants, they 
should be placed in heat in February or the 
beginning of March to start.—B. C. R. 

- The Begonia t ubers will keep best in the 

soil in which they arc growing, but do not at¬ 
tempt to hurry them to rest. The soil should 
be kept moist until all the leaves have turned 
yellow. During the winter keep them in a cool 
place away from frost. It may interest you to 
know that only yesterday I saw in a lady’s gar¬ 
den a beautiful bed of these flowers, and although 
she has no greenhouse or frame, she brought on 
the tubers in the spring in a room window be¬ 
fore they were planted out. I have not seen 
better plants in beds this season anywhere.— 
J. C. C. 

- Tubers the size of a Pea would keep well in dry 

Bind anywhere out of the reach of frost.—J. D. E. 

- I have always found very small Tuberous Begonias 

keep best in the pots or pans in which they had been 
growing, the pots being plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre under 
the greenhouse stage till there were signs of growth in 
spring. They will keep very well in any dark corner where 
there]is not much drip during the winter if safe from frost. 

1701. — Treatment of Hydrangeas. — These 
plants require a season of rest, which they are now enter¬ 
ing upon. They should be kept well on the dry side at 
the roots, and early in the year shorten the young wood a 
little, water the plants a little, and when they begin to 
grow that is the best time to repot them.—J. D E. 

1701.—Double Begonias from cut 
tings. —These can readily be propagated by 
cuttings, if the side-growths on the main stems 
are taken off' with a heel-attached. Iffthey are 
well cultivated aftenfards jflto ^111 be 


quite as line as those produced on the parent 
plant. The cuttings should he put into pots of 
sandy soil, and be covered with a glass-light to 
prevent their flagging. They strike best in the 
summer in a very little bottom-heat.—J. D. E. 

-The original or seedling plants are gener¬ 
ally more vigorous than those raised from 
cuttings, and consequent^ produce rather larger 
and finer flowers, hut with good culture the 
cuttings bloom freely and well, and are, as a rule, 
very satisfactory, at least for two or three years ; 
but in time the majority dwindle more or less 
when propagated repeatedly in this way. But 
absence of these would dictate the course to 
pursue. Hardy plants and annuals are ten 
times lovelier than “Geraniums.” These last 
are trouble enough, and give a poor return for 
the outlay of labour and time in places where 
every convenience exists for their care in winter. 
Iu the “ Geranium” days, when there was a craze 
for the flower, 50,000 were grown in the place 
now under my charge. At present 5,000 suffice 
to meet our wants, and elsewhere hardier things 
abound. I notice that no one ever goes to the 
“ Geranium” garden for flowers to cut for house 
or personal adornment.—A. H. 

- Yen, stout plants may be kept alive through the 

winter in the manner described, but the place must not be 
too dry, or they will shrivel, and it must also be frost¬ 
proof—a cellar is about the best place. A still better plan 
is to cut off all the larger leaves and pack the plants rather 
closely in a deepish box. with some rough ashes at the 
bottom, ami some fine soil worked in between the roots. 
Water in well first, and afterwards keep them almost dry. 
-B. C. R. 

1727. Heating a lean to greenhouse. 

—You cannot heat successfully and economic¬ 
ally such a large structure with oil. You will 
require a hot-water apparatus to make it a 
success, and I should say you would not have 
much difficulty in finding a suitable place for 
the boiler. It might be placed at one end on 
the ground, or if there is a cellar the boiler may 
be placed there. Under any circumstances you 
must bear in mind that there is a large space of 
internal air to heat, therefore the heating 
medium will require a proportionate amount of 
heating surface to keep up an agreeable tem¬ 
perature.—J. C. C. 

1696.— Violets in winter.— The span 
roofed cold frame would do very well for the 


hardiest varieties of Violets, such as Marie 
Louise and the Czar, if the plants have been 
well grown during this season and are lifted at 
once and planted iu good soil. Put a good layer 
of stable-manure in the bottom, to lift the plants 
up near the glass. If the manure fermented a 
little and gave off a little heat, all the better. 
There should be not less than 6 inches of good 
soil, of a light loamy character, over the manure. 
Stand the frame north and south, so as to get 
all the sunshine possible. Cover the frame with 
mats in severe weather. —E. H. 

- A span-roofed cold frame is about the 

best structure in which to produce Violet flowers 
for the winter. It does not greatly matter, but 
I would have the ends running north and south 
in preference to east and west. Lean-to frames 
arc sometimes kept too closely shut up, and 
they do not always admit enough light for 
Violets. They get more light in span-roofed 
frames, and a free admission of air. Violets do 
not like an impure atmosphere either. I find it 
almost impossible to do the better varieties well 
near London ; they are particular, too, as to 
soil. A naturally medium clay loam suits them 
best, bat it must have a liberal admixture of 
leaf-mould.—J. I). E. 

-Nothing better ; let the frame (ends) run east and 

west, and occupy a sunny yet sheltered position.—B. C. R. 

1691.— Musk In pots.—Better pot up the Musk- 
roots so as to have it ready for breaking up and starting 
in heat about the end of January for the earliest batch. 
A later batch might be started in February.—E. II. 

- It would be better to pot up the Musk 

now, and plunge the flower pots containing the 
roots over the rims in a garden frame. They 
may be put into a moderately warm house 
early in the year. It may be potted up early in 
tho spring, but hard frost may set iu at the 
time, and the roots cannot easily be got up ; 
whereas potfuls of it kept through the winter, 
and not allowed to become overdry, start away 
more readily and strongly. If there is only a 
dwelling-house and no glass accommodation, I 
would put some litter over the plants in the 
open ground, to keep out frost, and pot up very 
early in the spring.—J. D. E. 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEED. 

Is raising Gloxinias the seed should be sown 
early in spring—say, about the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary, so as to allow the plants an opportunity of 
attaining sufficient size to flower during the 
summer in a way that will exhibit their true 
character. Sow in an ordinary seed-pan, put 
an inch of drainage on the bottom, and on that 
place a little Sphagnum. The soil ought to con¬ 
sist of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
all sifted ; add to it one-sixth its bulk of sand, 
as it is essential that it should be loose and 
open, or in transplanting the roots of the young 
seedlings will be injured ; fill the pan with soil 
to within half an inch of the rim, press it down 
moderately firm, then water with a fine rose, so 
as to settle the surface, and on this sow the 
seeds, not too closely, or the young plants be¬ 
come crowded, and consequently drawn up be¬ 
fore they arc large enough to pot ofi'. Cover the 
seeds very lightly, and place them in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. As soon as the young plants 
appear stand them close to the light, screen 
them from the midday sun, supply them with 
water, and give a little air during the day. 
When the leaves are an inch long move the 
plants singly into 3 inch pots, using soil similar 
to that in which the seeds were sown, and at 
once replace them near the light, raising the tem¬ 
perature as the days increase in length. By the 
end of June they will require shifting into4-inch 
pots ; use the soil without sifting, and treat them 
as has just beeu recommended. When they 
bloom the best kinds ought to be marked for 
propagation and the inferior ones discarded. 
The illustration on page 407 shows a well- 
managed seedling Gloxinia. B. 


1627.— Portland cement.— Nothin* better, if to 
equal it, for jointing hot-water (socket) pipes of any size. 
Use it “neat” (without any admixture of sand), and it 
must also be quite fresh and dry. Fill the socket two- 
thirds full of packing (oil ropes, etc.), and then put 1 inch 
to 1} inches of the cement, and made into a stiff paste and 
well worked in with a blunt piece of wood and the fingers. 
-B. O. R. 


Drawings for " Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare /lowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner. and still noj tear in due oourse in 
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upon, especially at the first attempt; but plenty 
of nice established plants are to be had at a 
reasonable price, and plants, too, that would 
flower, and thus give a fair amount of satisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure whilst the smaller ones were 
growing into flowering size and the ncwly-im- 
getting established. Tin 
’ v for the house v 
Acineta Barkeri, A. Humboldti 


to grow strong enough to flower ; to avoid this 
keep the bulbs very cool, and if they can be 
kept from starting into growth until the middle 
or the end of April, so much the better. They 
will be flowering now, whicli is a season when 
these plants will find favour in the eyes of every¬ 
one. The pots for Thunias should be well and 
thorougly drained, and the soil should consist of 
good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, sprink¬ 
ling a little sharp sand on the surface. The old 
roots must be all cut away, and each bulb be 
fastened to a stick, just setting the base of the 
bulb upon the soil. This keeps it firm, and the 
new roots are not strained or broken ; and at 
first the plants must be watered carefully, but 
afterwards it may be given more freely, and the 
air be kept veiy moist, the heat being main¬ 
tained to East Indian temperature. One thing 
more I must say before leaving the subject— 
Thunias tnay be struck from cuttings like an 
ordinary “ Geranium” or a Fuchsia, and to this 
end the old bulbs may be cut away for half 
their length or more about the time when the 
new growth has attained its full length, cutting 
it into lengths of about 3 inches, and having an 
eye above the soil. These will soon grow, and 
must be wintered with care, and these will 
usually attain self-sutticient strength to flower 
the second year, but sometimes they do not 
bloom before the third season. The flowers sent 
are : No. 1, Thunia Marshalliana ; No. ‘2 is T. 
alba ; and No. 3 isT. Bensonia. Another beau¬ 
tiful plant is a garden hybrid raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, and also by my old friend, the late Mr. 
O. Tool, of Manchester, and named by him T. 
Wrigleyana ; but it was shown by Messis. 
Veitch as T. Veitchiana, and by this name it 
has become a very welcome member of our Orchid 
collections. Matt. Bramble. 


ORCHIDS TO GROW WITH DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE. 

“Edenside” wishes for some names of plants 
for this purpose, with the colour of their 
blooms ? Here are a dozen very good ones : 
Aerides odoratuin (racemes pendent, many- 
flowered, and very fragrant, white, tipped with 
purple), Angrn&cum Sanderianum (white), 
Ansellia africanum (yellow, spotted with rich- 
chocolate), Catasetum Bungerothi (flowers 
large, ivory-white), Cologyne cristata (white, 
stained in the lip with yellow), C. occellata 
maxima (white, stained with two shades of yel¬ 
low), Dendrobium heterocarpum (yellowish, 
highly perfumed with Violets), D. crassinode 
(waxy-white, tipped with purple, and stained 
with yellow at the base), Sobralia inacrantha 
flowers large purple, short-lived, but they quickly 
succeed each other), Vanda suavis (white, 
spotted with rich-purple, lip of a deep violet- 
purple), V. tricolor (the flowers are about the 
same size as the preceding, ground colour, yel¬ 
low of some shade, spotted with rich-brown, 
bright rosy-magenta), and V. Kimballiana, 
which is a special favourite of mine, the flowers 
being large white, lip large, rich-magenta, 
spotted at the sides with brown. These are a 
dozen varieties, more can be given, but I want 
to know how you succeed with these first, and 
to know how you like my selection for you. All 
are plants which you may succeed with and do 
well under ordinary treatment. My enquirer 
says he does not require very expensive kinds, 
and I do not consider any of the above can be 
classed as such. Matt. Bramble. 


ported ones 

should recommend you 
are as follows 
Brassia antherotes, B. Lawrenceana; Burling- 
tonia fragrans; Calanthe Veitchi; Cattlcya 
aurea, C. Eldorado splendens, C. Gaskeliana, 
C. Harrisonire violacca, C. Mossirc, C. Trianre ; 
Ccelogyne cristata, C. Masangeana, C. ocellata 
maxima ; Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, C. 
amanthum ; Ladia elegans, L. Perreui, L. pur- 
purata ; Lycaste Skinneri ; Miltonia Candida, 
M. Clowesi, M. spectabilis, M. Moreliana ; On- 
cidium Barcodes, O. sphacelatum; Trichopilia 
suavis ; Zygopetalum crinitum, /. Mackayi. A 
portion of the above to be good established 
plants, of fair size, and in a flowering condition, 
the remainder may be less in size ; but all must 
be healthy, and these latter will come on, and 
in due time will unfold their charms to their 
admirers. Matt. Bramble. 


you name 


THUNIAS. 

A friend signing himself “ Alpha,” sends me 
some flowers of these Orchids, saying they have 
been given to him, and he is promised some 
plants by-and-bye. Well, now, these Thunias 
were ranked amongst Phaitis at one time, but 
Reichenbach makes the two genera to differ as 
much as Ladia and Cattleya, even more so; there¬ 
fore, I accept his definition and use it here. 
They have long Bamboo-like stems, which each 
bear a terminal bunch of flowers of great beauty. 
Thunias are deciduous, and when all the leaves 
have fallen they should bo kept dry and cool, 
giving them only an occasional drop of water to 
keep them from shrivelling. This must be done, 
or else if the bulbs shrivel they are weakened, 
and prevented from producing a new growth 
sufficiently strong to flower, and thus a season 
is lost. When the Thunia-plants reach “ Alpha ” 
in the winter season, therefore, he must keep 
them just moist enough to remain plump; 
but, at the same time, the air should be dry and 
cool, and during the daytime air should be ad¬ 
mitted, which will tend to keep them from 
starting into growth too soon. For instance, I 
have seen them in bloom the beginning of 


AN ORGIlIl) “BEGINNER.” 

I am in receipt of a letter from a lady in Scot¬ 
land, from a district whicli I used to visit, 
siime years ago, asking for some advice about 
these plants? I am glad the house which you 
soon will have finished did require setting up, 
because you now will have a proper place to 
grow Orchids and Ferns in, and which you say 
“ have always been first favourites but, if you 
will take my advice, you will not attempt to 
grow cool Orchids in the structure you name, 
because, getting so great a share of sunshine 
upon it, you would require to do as a friend of 
mine has been compelled to do with his house, 
situated in the same way, and that is to have 
some uprights fixed in the ground along the 
front of the house, and some stout canvas nailed 
to it, and this to such a height as to stop all sun¬ 
shine falling upon the plants. I have known of 
bis Orchid plants for several years, and had 
always urged him to move them into a more 
shady and cooler house ; but, not having a place 
where he could put up another one, he has this 
year got the above-named scheme developed. 
In order to fairly test the plan I have kept 
away from his garden for sometime ; in fact, had 
not visited him the whole season until last week, 
whenlwasmuchstruckwith themarked improve¬ 
ment in the plants, which have done better this 
year, and look brighter and happier than they have 
ever done for some years past. I do not like 
the appearance that this canvas presents. It 
resembles a large hoarding for bill-posting, and 
nothing can be made elegant-looking in its 
vicinity, therefore, I say, do not attempt to 
grow cool Orchids in your house, but use it for 
Brazilian plants, and others which require a 
similar heat, that is to say, the temperature 
should never fall below 50 deg. in the winter, 
and in the summer-time you may allow it to run 
up to whatever heat it will go with the sun, at 
the same time having on good free ventilation, 
and plenty of moisture in the air, with shading 
from the sun’s rays. The blind roller should run 


CLIMBERS IN THE ORCHID-HOUSE. 

I am asked by “ Orchis ” to name some climbers 
that will succeed in the Orchid-house with her? 
For this purpose I would recommend the family 
of the Wax-plants (Hoyas). These, however, 
being somewhat slow growers, I would also 
advise the growth of Gloriosa superba between 
them, at least for a time, until the Hoyas have 
grown up well—for instance, a Hoya should be 
taken up each rafter, and the Gloriosa should be 
trained up in the middle of the light. This, being 
a deciduous plant, would be at rest in the winter, 


A good type of Seedling Gloxinia. (See page 406.) 


when full light would be necessary for the Orchids 
which stand underneath. Gloriosa superba 
is a tuberous rooted plant of very great beauty' 
and of free growth. It should be potted in a 
compost of light loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
good manure, the whole made sandy. The pots 
should be well drained and be of good size—in 
fact, they should bfc 1 potted into the flowering- 
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June, which I consider too early, because 
the plants were not kept dry and cool 
enough through their resting season ; the 
consequence is, the plants start into growth, 
and must be potted. Then the plants require 
heat and moisture in abundance. Now, i do 
not think that most of my readers are not pre¬ 
pared with a sufficiency of heat to cause them 


the most difficult to manage, even by good 
growers—not that I would counsel anyone to 
bny large specimen plants to begin with, 
because these again suffer from the change of 
condition that they become subjected to, and, 
moreover, this would involve the expenditure 
of a much larger amoimfr of money T than 
perhaps many would fefi disposed t^JeWifre 
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pots at firet, because the ends of the leaves being 
furnished with long tendrils, which cling to any¬ 
thing they come in contact with, it becomes very 
difficult to remove them when they have grown 
up, and therefore I advise tne plants to 
be potted into pots large enough to sustain 
them through the season. Water must be 
carefully given them when first the tubers 
are planted, until they begin to grow, but after¬ 
wards they like a liberal supply, and when well 
established a little manure-water may be given 
them occasionally with great advantage, as it 
improves the size of the flowers and brightens 
the colours, also enabling them to carry the 
large seed-pods which, when ripe, split open and 
show up their red seeds so that they develop 
a second beauty. Soon after this the plant 
should be taken down and the pots removed, and 
they should be laid upon their sides and be kept 
quite dry for some time. In the course of the 
winter they may be shaken out, care being taken 
not to break the tubers. They may be stored 
ia dry sand until repotted, but do not allow 
them to bocome dry to the extent of shrivelling. 
They may be increased by sowing the ripe 
seeds in the following spring. The flowers 
consist of six petals which are narrow and bent 
back, undulate, and of a deep-orange and red ; 
there is also another form found in West Africa 
known as grandiflora, similar in growth and 
habit, but the flowers are wholly of a clear yellow; 
both grow well in the stove, and both require a 
good amount of water during the growing season, 
and both require frequent syringing and a 
moist atmosphere in order to keep them 
free from the attacks of red-spider and 
green-fly, which otherwise soon destroy the 
beauty of the Gloriosas,' and spread ruin on all 
surrounding objects. If these Gloriosas are not 
sufficient, out some permanent plants are 
required, then I would advise the planting of 
some of the Wax-flowers, which produce umbels 
of wax-like flowers, the footstalk of which should 
not be cut, because in many instances it puts 
forth a fresh supply. The plants should be 
potted in the same soil recommended for the 
Gloriosas, except the manure, and this should be 
in a little larger quantity. The following are six 
very good kinds of Hoyas, all free flowerers : 
H. carnosa.—Flowers wax-like, of a pinkish- 
while. H. coriacea.—Umbels large, bearing 
many flowers, which are yellowish-brown 
colour. H. Cumingiana. — A very thin, leafy 
species ; the flowers are white, with a purplish- 
brown centre. H. imperialis.—A very strong 
grower, having large waxy-blooms of a reddish- 
brown colour. H. Qvalifolia.—Flowers yellow, 
with a bright-red centre. H. pallida.—This is 
a very sweet-scented flower, of a straw-yellow, 
with a soft-pink centre. Matt Bramble. 


1655 —“Marguerite” Carnations.— If 
these are as free blooming with ** G. T. S.” 
as they are with me he will find them flower 
themselves to death nearly; or, if they 
do not exactly do this, they will keep on 
till cold, wet weather spoils them or hard frost 
kills them. Some of the best plants may be I 

S otted up, and would repay the trouble by 
owering in a warm-house all through the 
winter. Those left outside will do no good, but 
another batch must be raised from seed next 
year. It is useless to think of saving seed from 
plants in the open that are only just coming 
into flower, as it would not have time to ripen. 
It is often a difficult matter to gather ripe seed 
from Belf or other kinds, selecting the pods of 
early flowers that open in July. Purchase fresh 
seed next spring, sow it in Marjh in a warm, 
frame or houso, keep the plants growing steadily, 
but not in too much heat, harden off in April, 
and plant out in the latter part of May.— 
A. H. 

-Seed sown in* March, 1891, produced 

many vigorous plants, which, not being forced, 
came into flower too late to prosper, as the 
winter began in mid-October; but these 
plants have been in flower now about six 
weeks, Bending up strong stems of countless 
flowers, in colour varying from -salmon-red to 
plum-crimson, also white and white-flaked with 
carnation. A plant of these—they are of mas¬ 
sive size—cut down, as you would sheer flower¬ 
ing Grass, leaves abundance of short stuff for a 
future season, which ought to do well if liber¬ 
ally treated by top-dressings.—C .t E., Lyme 

digitized bV CjjOO^lC 


FRUIT. 

MORELLO CHERRIES. 

I think if any fruit has proved its value from 
the point of view of profit, it is the Morello 
Cherry, and for private use I never yet knew of 
fault being found on account of there being too 
many or not knowing what to do with them 
while in a fresh state. After becoming ripe or 
fit to be used in tarts the fruits hang a long 
time, and up to a certain time they add to con¬ 
dition, as the fruits when fully ripe are of a very 
dark colour and almost bursting with juice. 
For bottling purposes it is excellent, and, as is 
well known, it is the ideal Cherry in the manu¬ 
facture of Cherry brandy. The Morello Cherry 
has certainly proved itself as a variety thoroughly 
to be relied upon, for it appears to be one of those 
fruits that defy the weather, and will bear a crop 
of fruit in any case. Even when growing in the 
open as bushes or small standards it fruits re¬ 
markably well, and with me this Beason, although 
planted among other varieties which produced 
practically no fruit, the Morello bore its full 
complement. It is particularly adapted for 
planting against north walls, as even here it 
fruits better, and the trees remain in a much 
healthier condition than if planted against any 
other aspect. When planted against a northern 
aspect the trees keep particularly free from 
black-fly, which is known to be so destructive 
to Cherries when planted on more favourable 
aspects. If there is anything this variety of 
Cherry detests, it is the 
Digging about the trees which some people 
seem to look upon as the right mode of pro¬ 
cedure, and regularly as the winter or early 
spring comes round the ground has to undergo 
this process. In some instances a space of 
about 2 feet from the base of the wall is left, 
but outside this deep digging is indulged in 
until the main or feeding roots are utterly 
destroyed; hence the trees collapse, or do 
not give as suitable returns as they would 
do under more favourable and rational pro¬ 
cess. North borders are not so valuable that 
they are bound to be cropped or made use of 
up to the 2-feet space, and in my case the border 
to the width of 9 feet is given up to the trees, and 
well they repay me for the extra space allowed. 
At one time, when the borders were dug and 
cropped annually, the foliage bore quite an un¬ 
healthy hue, the branches also kept continually 
dying away, and the fruit was not at all satis¬ 
factory, but since the altered mode of procedure 
the trees have improved in every respect, and it 
would be impossible to dig into the surface 
without coming into contact with a mass of 
roots. A firm surface is what is needed, and 
any Bupport the trees may require is best laid 
over tne surface and lightly pricked in. 
Decayed manure, burnt refuse, and fine lime 
rubbish are the best materials for supplying 
aliment, and if the roots are a mass on the sur¬ 
face the material need not be pricked in, but be 
made firm while the surface is dry, and into this 
material the roots will work rapidly. As in the 
case of all other fruit-trees, a stagnant rooting- 
ground is injurious, and on badly-drained sites of 
gardens these positions are generally the worst 
in this respect. Having to plant several trees a 
few years since on such a site, and knowing how 
fatal stagnant moisture was to the roots, and 
especially so on a cold heavy soil, I took the pre¬ 
caution to dig out a space 8 feet square by 
2 feet in depth where the trees were to be planted, 
and laid a tile drain down direct from the back 
of the wall, where the tree would be fixed, right 
through the border into a drain in the garden 
walk. The bottom being laid over with roofing- 
tiles, and above these a layer of old lime rubble 
to the depth of 6 inches, an aerated site was 
obtained. A liberal amount of 
Burnt refuse being mixed with the soil, an 
effective rooting medium was secured, and into 
this the roots worked freely, the corresponding 
top-growth being equally satisfactory in every 
way. On well-drained sites such preparation 
would of course not be needed, but tne prepara¬ 
tion of the site must be effective in securing a 
good rooting medium, and in every case where 
the site is of a doubtful character such precau¬ 
tions as will secure satisfactory results should 
be attended to at the first onset. I once saw 
holes being made on the north side of a building, 
and by the size of the holes and condition 
of the material, I was under the impression 


that they were being prepared for Ivy, and said 
so, but on being informed that it was for 
Morello Cherries I expressed my doubts of their 
ever succeeding well, and they never did. As 
previously stated, whole branches sometimes 
die away without any apparent reason, but by 
taking such precautions as I have stated, by 
planting on well-drained and prepared Bites, 
and by doing away with all unnecessary 
digging about the roots, the evil will be con¬ 
siderably lessened, as will also gumming. This 
latter evil may also be attributed to the 
damaging of the shoots and branches by the 
nails and shreds coming in too close contact. 
Such an operation cannot be too carefully 
performed, and there should always be sufficient 
space left between the shred to allow of expan¬ 
sion of the shoot or branch. As is well known, 
the Morello, like the Peach, bears from the wood 
made during the previous season as well as from 
natural spurs, the branches being perfectly 
studded in this respect. And in the case of wall- 
trees sufficient young wood should continually 
be laid in to take the place of 
Exhausted wood as well as for the extension 
of the tree, all superfluous growth being thinned 
out during the early summer months. With 
many people it is the practice to nail this young 
wood in during the summer, but the best policy 
is to allow the shoots to have rather a free 
growth during this period, or rather those shoots 
which would interfere with the fruit, or else 
there may be danger of this being damaged. 

At this season of the year I go over my trees 
and regulate the shoots by nailing in those 
which are necessary and removing any which 
may not be required, as well as exhausted wood. 
By doing such work at this period there is 
very little to be done during the early spring 
months, when work is more pressing, and it 
is also more comfortable to the workman, as 
the nailing is performed while the temperature 
is warmer ; the work, too, is more expeditiously 
performed. V. 

FRUIT-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 

If we may take as evidence tke number of queries 
on this subject that appear in horticultural jour¬ 
nals, or that one gets through the post, it is evident 
that there is no slackening in the desire to rush 
into this branch of gardening. I have no wish 
to check the very laudable desire to help, even 
in the smallest degree, to keep this branch of our 
trade at home, as it is nothing short of a national 
disgrace that so many millions of money go into 
other countries for fruits that could be just as 
well grown at home. But I must say that many 
of these would-be public benefactors have not 
the remotest chance of making any profit out of 
the venture at all, and under a continual 
balance on the wrong side of the ledger the most 
enthusiastic will soon give up in despair. Of 
what use is it for anyone to start in a business 
without the slightest knowledge of even its 
rudiments, much less the practical details neces¬ 
sary to carry it into effeot ? Why, it would be 
a miracle if they succeeded in any business, and 
fruit-growing needs many years of patient study 
before people can say that they have anything 
like a knowledge sufficient to justify them in 
embarking all they possess, as many do, in the 
concern. Let me briefly detail the kind of com¬ 
petition they will have to face. Go where you will, 
north, south, east, or west, you will find glass¬ 
houses and fruit-growing establishments in 
every conceivable size, that have sprung up as if 
by magic during the last few years, and super¬ 
intended by men who have spent, as a rule, many 
years either in private or market gardens, and 
some have gone abroad and to the Channel Islands 
to master every detail of growing, packing, and 
disposing of their produce before they ventured 
to embark a single penny. Added to this, there 
is hardly a single private garden nowadays, from 
the ducal gardens of the Midlands to the smallest 
affair, that has any garden produce more than 
is actually required, that does not send consign¬ 
ments to the London or some other market, or 
dispose of it to the greengrocer and fruiterer 
nearest to them. Under these conditions it is 
simply impossible for anyone who has not a 
good knowledge of whatever branch of market 
work they intend to start in making a profit at 
all ; in fact, while they are learning their busi¬ 
ness they will in all probability have to pay 
pretty dearly for, it. , But let me by no means 
deter a single one who has the requisite know- 
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ledge, and the determination to use his hands 
and head to put his knowledge into effect, from 
seeking to supply some portion of home-grown 
produce in the place of the enormous importa¬ 
tions we are now receiving. My advice would 
be to have nothing to do with supplying the 
London markets, but to start in the locality of 
some thriving town, just outside the circle of 
villas and artisan houses, where he would be 
near enough to supply direct to the consumers, 
or to the shopkeepers in the more densely popu¬ 
lated portions of the town, and he will soon find 
out what the demand is, and what crops pay 
best to grow, and if one thing don’t answer he 
must quickly change to another. It would be 
sheer folly to try to compete with the foreigner 
in growing Pine-Apples ; but we can hold our 
own in growing all the fruits of temperate 
countries. Only grow them well and bo your 
own salesman, and although the competition is 
keen, you will be able to live in one of the most 
delightful occupations that a man can work at. 

_ J. G. H. 

1709 and 1734.— Moth and Apple trees. 
—The name of the moth, the caterpillar o* 
which does so much damage to the Apple crop* 
is the Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomonana)- 
It deposits its eggs cither at the stalk or eye o^ 
the youug fruit in May. In a few days a whitish 
grub is hatched, which at once commences to 
feed upon the Apple and eats its way into it; 
feeding upon the substance, it goes direct to the 
centre of the Apple. In a month or so the grub 
leaves the fruit, spins a cocoon on the stem of 
the tree, changes into a chrysalis, from which in 
a few days the moth emerges, and again it sets 
to work upon the trees as before, going through 
the same process. I have found dusting the 
trees with lime in the spring to be deterrent. 
It is well to destroy all the fallen Apples, and 
to keep the bole of the trees free from loose 
bark.—J. D. E. 

- One of the best remedies (for there arc 

several) for the Codliu-inoth is firet to gather up 
all fallen Apples the moment they drop, if 
possible, and either use them in some way or 
destroy them. When the Apple drops the maggot 
is in the fruit, but he speedily eats his way out, 
and hides in some convenient place near. His final 
resting place for the winter is generally in the 
crevices of the bark of the tree, but in the mean¬ 
time the maggot hides in the surface soil, and 
crawls up the tree later on. Strong brown 
paper bands, well smeared with grease, aie 
useful in arresting their progress up the trees. 
The grease bands should be fastened round the 
trunk of the tree a short distance from ihe 
ground. Wrapping hay-bands round the stem 
of the trees is sometimes practised, and a go< d 
many insects may be destroyed in this way ; 
the old band to be taken off and replaced with a 
new one once or oftener during the winter. The 
insects crawl up the tree and secrete themselves 
in the sheltering bands placed there for the pui- 
pose. Hot lime-wash is a good insecticide f* r 
dressing main-stems and branches, and a good 
liming of all parts of the trees will be beneficial. 
There is still another method of attacking the 
Codlin-moth, and that is by syringing with in¬ 
secticides in June when the moths have just 
laid their eggs, which is usually done in the 
eyes of the Apples. London Purple and Paris 
Green, which are preparations of arsenic, are 
much used in America, and, to a limited extent, 
here, for the purpose of clearing off the insects, 
and the same end may be accomplished by 
spraying them over with soft-soap and paraffin- 
oil in solution.—E. H. 

1714.—Treatment of Vines.— It is not 
usual to cut the Vines down to three eyes as 
soon as the fruit is off. It is believed that the 
more leaves the more roots, as leaves are neces¬ 
sary for the production of roots. At the same 
time it is not altogether right to decide that the 
gardener is wrong in doing so. If the shoots are 
cut down in the way described the eyes will very 
likely become more plump—in fact, it is fair to 
assume they would. It would be better to try 
both plans and find out which is best. — 
J. D. E. 

1723.—Treatment of Raspberries.— 

Cut the old wood out at once as it is perfectly use¬ 
less, and only prevents the young growths from 
becoming thoroughly matured by excluding some 
sunlight from them, and it is the new caneB that 
must have attention fdf next year’s cex>tT of-iruit. 

IjO QlC 


Do not shorten the new canes until the winter, 
when the leaves have fallen. If the roots are 
standing singly, stakes are the best support; 
six young canes to each would be ample. If the 
canes are 5 feet high, so much the better. 
Do not cut them back beyond simply taking out 
the point of three of the canes ; the remaining 
three can be cut down to within 3 feet of the 
round in this way, which will induce fruit to 
e borne lower down the clumps than otherwise. 
If all the shoots that are left are of the same 
height they will be crowded to such an extent 
that the growth will be weakened. If the plants 
are growing close together in rows, the best way 
to support them is by wires made fast at each 
end, tying the canes to the wires ; three of the 
latter would be sufficient to support the canes, 
which would do at 8 inches apart. At the 
present time cut away all shoots that are not 
wanted for future growth ; those remaining will 
have a better chance of ripening. Should the 
weather be dry afterwards, mulch the surface 
with partly decayed horse-manure, allowing it to 
rot on the ground. Do not dig between the rows, 
as the roots of Raspberries are near the top 
always, and digging would destroy many.—S. P. 


BEST LOCAL APPLES. 

Tiif. Apple ‘ ‘ Cockpit ” (here figured) is never seen 
in the South of England, but it is a well-known 

and a favourite kind in Yorkshire. We think 



Apple 4 Cockpit.*’ 


it would be well for growers if some of these 
good local Apples were given a wider trial. As 
the illustration shows, the fruit is of medium size 
and angular in outline. The colour is green, 
changing to yellow as it ripens, with a slight 
tinge of scarlet next the sun. The tree is hardy 
and a free-bearer. The flesh of the Apple is 
tender and very juicy, with a pleasant acidity. 

1729.— Peach-trees, &c —If “N. G. H.” 
had given the name of the Peach-trees which 
have done so badly the last two years it would 
have been a guide as to the cause. Noblesse is the 
only variety that I know of that is at all liable 
to be attacked by mildew on the open wall, and 
when this parasite does affect the growth of 
this Peach it is most difficult to get rid of it. 
The fruit is of good size ; the skin extremely 
pale in colour—a variety easily known. The 
only other reason for the failure that I can 
assign is dryness at the root during growth ; if 
this has taken place mildew is very likely to 
follow. It is surprising what a quantity of 
water Peach-trees will absorb through their 
roots when growing freely, and especially if the 
trees are not favourably situated to catch heavy 


rains. Many persons spoil the prospect of next 
year’s fruit crops by allowing the rods to 
become much too dry after the fruit is gathered ; 
they forget the trees altogether after taking 
away the fruit. Moisture is needed by the 
roots to mature the wood and prepare the 
bloom-buds for next year’s fruit crop. Cold 
east winds in the spring, when the shoots are 
not more than 2 inches long, spoil the fruit crop 
for that year. New trees, if properly planted, 
would not suffer from mildew because others had 
done so previously on the same site. If the soil is 
heavy, cold, and wet, some drainage ought to be 
provided 18 inches under the surface in the shape 
of broken bricks, clinkers, or even stones ; the 
depth of soil named is quite sufficient for Peach- 
trees to be planted in ; the continual mulching 
and surface-dressing soon add to the depth of 
soil. Alexander is perhaps the best early Peach 
for outdoor culture ; the tree grows freely and 
bears a full crop of fruit the second year of 
planting. Grosse Mignonne is also a capital 
variety for outdoor culture ; the flavour of the 
fruit is much superior to Alexander, but it does 
not ripen till fully a month later. Plant the 
trees tne moment the leaves have fallen, which 
will be the first week in November in most sea¬ 
sons. Do not cover the surface roots with more 
than 3 inches of soil, double that quantity being 
ample for any of the roots. If the soil is heavy 
add some old mortar, wood-ashes, or even 
decayed vegetable refuse to encourage the trees 
to make an early ard free growth. Mulch the 
surface with 2 inches of partly-decayed horse- 
manure, which will protect the roots from frost 
during the winter, and prevent rapid evapora¬ 
tion of moisture from the soil during the early 
summer.—S. P. 

1736 —Grapes — berries and stems 
shrivelling. —This is a perplexing case, as 
the symptoms are that of shanking, yet it is 
very unusual for the fruit of Vines so young to 
be in that condition. If the parts of the bunches 
which have shrivelled have not been injured in 
the process of thinning out the berries, it is 
quite clear that it is caused by shanking, and 
this arises from some defect in the root action. 
What may be the cause of such a defect I 
cannot say without some information as to the 
composition of the border? I suggest for the 
next two seasons that you only allow the affected 
Vines to carry half of the crop they are now 
doing, as there is just a probability that the 
mischief is caused by overcropping ; if so, the 
means I suggest will correct that mistake, and 
you will be fortified with knowledge that will 
show you how to act should any of the other 
Vines behave in the same way.—L C. C. 

1685.— Raspberries and Strawber¬ 
ries. —The Red Antwerp and Fastolf are good, 
free-bearing Raspberries. Carter’s Prolific is also 
excellent, and Superlative, a large-fruited new 
variety, will probably be planted freely when it 
becomes cheaper. White Magnum Bonum is 
one of the best white kinds. As regards Straw¬ 
berries, something depends upon what they are 
required for—dessert, orpreserving, or for forcing 
in pots. Again, soil has a good deal to do with 
the profit of Strawberry-growing, and the varie¬ 
ties should be selected to suit the soil. The 
following are good, all-round, reliable kinds : 
Vicomtesse de Thury, Noble, Sir J. Paxton, Sir 
C. Napier, President, and British Queen on 
warm, deep soils only.—E. II. 

- I believe that the best Raspberry in cul¬ 
tivation is Superlative (Bunyard’s) ; at any rate, 
I have seen nothing to equal it. But Baum- 
forth’s Seedling and Carter’s Prolific are both 
fine and superior to the old Antwerp. Of 
Strawberries it is a more difficult matter to 
select the “ best.’’ The best for what purpose? 
And, again, the soil has a great deal to do with 
it, as the “ best’’ in one place might be utterly 
useless in another. The finest flavoured Straw¬ 
berry in cultivation is British Queen ; but, un¬ 
fortunately, this only does well on certain soils ; 
a deep, rich, and mellow loam suits it best. 
Dr. Hogg stands next in point of quality, and is 
a much better “doer” under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. President and Sir J. Paxton are two 
of the “best” cropping kinds, and will thrive 
on most soils, light or heavy ; but they are not 
equal in flavour to the foregoing and some others. 
Keen’s Seedling is still one of the “best’’all¬ 
round Strawberries we have, though an old 
kind. It is fairly early, a heavy cropper, with 
a distinct and delicious flavour, excellent for 
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p.eserviug or dessert, and does well almost any¬ 
where. Tne “ best’’ Strawberry for preserving 
U the Elton Pine, and, lastly, the “ best ” to 
look at is Noble, which is also early and wonder¬ 
fully productive, and that is all that can be said 
in its favour.—B. C. R. 

- Undoubtedly the most productive Rasp¬ 
berry is Superlative, as it remains longer in 
bearing than any other. But, given good culture, 
the old Red Antwerp and Fastolf can be 
obtained as large as any other sort. Four Straw¬ 
berries that are likely to adapt themselves to a 
variety of soils are Black Prince, Vicomtesse de 
Thury, Sir Joseph Paxton, and President. I 
should, however, advise you to plant a few of 
British Queen, as it surpasses all others in 
flavour ; but, unfortunately, does not do well in 
all places. Noble is a large early sort, but the 
flavour is only second rate.—J. C. C. 

- Carter’s Prolific, Northumberland Fill- 

basket, a d Superlative are the beat kinds of 
Raspberries to grow. The second named pro¬ 
duces the largest fruit, but not quite so many as 
cither of the others named. Vicomtesse Hcri- 
cart de Thury is about the best early Strawberry 
for flavour and cropping, but the fruit is rather 
small. Noble is an exceedingly large and early 
kind, but the flavour is poor. Sir Joseph 
Paxton and President arc excellent mid-season 
sorts and heavy croppers. Waterloo is one of 
the best late sorts, but the best of all for flavour 
is British Queen, but, unfortunately, it will not 
grow in all soils and situations. Dr. Hogg is 
very timilar to the foregoing, and will succeed 
where the British Queen does not, but it is not 
quite so go id.—S. P. 

17 lfl. —Growing Melons, &c. —It is pos¬ 
sible to grow Melons and Cucumbers in the same 
house, but hardly Tomatoes also, the high tem¬ 
perature required by the first-named being 
detrimental to the welfare of Tomatoes. Under¬ 
neath the Melons and Cucumbers some foliage 
plants would grow, such as Drachmas, some 
Ferns, and Crotons, which are not high-coloured 
varieties, as they require some sunlight to give 
them tlirir natural colouring. By sowing seed 
at once Cucumbers could be had throughout the 
winter if a temperature of 70 degs. can be kept 
up by night, and an extra 5 degs. during the 
day. If AJ eIon-seed is sown early in January the 
fruit should be ripe in May, which admits of 
another crop beiug grown in the same house if 
the plants are 6 inches high by the time those 
bearing the first crop are pulled out.—S. P. 

1732.—Planting Vines, dec. —“Ignora¬ 
mus ,J should have one vinery for early or 
moderately early varieties, and the other should 
be pla.-itul entirely with late kiods. By this 
arrangment Grapes can be lud over a much 
longer season, and success is more likely to re¬ 
sult than where the sorts are planted indiscrimi¬ 
nately, without a thought to the date or manner 
of ripening. Each viucry will accommodate 
eight V’ines, planting the two end ones 18 inches 
from the glass at the end, which space allows 
ample room for the training of the side-shoots 
on one side of the cane. For the early house I 
would advise three Black Hamburgh, two 
Madresfield Court, two Foster’s Seedling, and 
one Buckland Sweetwater. Planting the Ma- 
dre3field Court at the coolest end of the house 
and both together, next should come the Buck- 
land, then the Foster’s, and, lastly, Black Ham¬ 
burgh at the warmest end. By this arrange¬ 
ment the varieties will ripen in rotation, thus 
prolonging the supply. For the late house I 
should recommend that three Alicante, three 
Lady Dowae’s, one Gros Colman, and one Mrs. 
Pinee be plmted, choosing the warmest end of 
the vinery for Lady Downe’a, as this requires 
rather more heat when in bloom than any of the 
others nam d. It will be noticed that I have 
not included a White Grape in this last selection. 
Muscat of Alexandria does not succeed well in 
a mixed house, as a rule, and there is not 
another variety worthy a place in a late house, 
hence my reason for the omission. All the sorts 
that I have named are well known, both for 
their cropping qualities and flavour also. Either 
Figs or Peaches could be grown against the back 
wall for a few years, until the Vines on the front 
of the house made the back wall too shady ; 
therefore, it would be worth while to consider 
would the three or four years’ growth of the 
Peaches and Figs prove adequate to the outlay 
of plauting ? I think not.The Figs nffght be 
grown iBigrtfegbut ac» j^rell. 


The depth of the border (3 feet) suggested is too 
much. Two feet 6 inches of soil is ample ; 
under this should be fully 1 foot of drainage. 
The month of February is, perhaps, as good a 
time as any to plant Vines. One-year-old canes 
are the best for the purpose. The rods should 
I be cut down within a few inches of the soil, 
allowing only one shoot to grow from the base. 
This should be trained to the wires and not be 
topped until at least 12 feet of growth is made. 
The following November prune back the Vine 
to within three eyes above the bottom wire. 
These will provide a pair of side-shoots and a 
leader. The next year a length of 3 feet may 
be left on the leader, and so on until the top of 
the house is reached. Do not attempt to crop 
the Vines too heavily at first, or they will be 
weakened for future use. Two bunches on each 
is ample the first year of fruiting—that is, when 
the Vines are pruned to three eyes. When full 
growth is being made abundance of water should 
be given to the roots. At all times let the 
water be as warm as the temperature of the in¬ 
side of the vinery. During the first year of 
growth syringe the Vines every afternoon about 
four p.m.—treatment favourable to a healthy 
future. Dryness of the atmosphere is detri¬ 
mental to freedom of growth.—S. P. 

1731— Management of a vinery— 

This is not at all an uncommon error to lay in 
too much wood, and have the main rods too 
closely together. I have seen Vines doing well, 
and bearing capital Grapes, with the rods two 
feet six inches apart. I have also seen the rods 
trained at five feet apart, with the great leaves 
meeting together and filling up all the space ; on 
these by far the best bunches were produced. I 
have had over thirty years’ experience at Vine 
growing, and after trying various distances for 
the rods I find an average of three feet is the 
most desirable; the more vigorous varieties 
might require about six inches more, and the 
weaker would do with six inches less. I would 
advise “ Ignoramus ” to do as he suggests. Cut 
out all the old and comparatively useless wood ; 
the Vines will then make a stronger growth, and 
bear better grapes.—J. D. E. 

- “ Gloss Box ” cannot do better than is 

suggested in his query. As the Vine is old and 
not likely to make very strong growth, the future 
main rods might be trained at 2 feet (i inches 
apart, and instead of allowing the canes to re¬ 
main the whole length of the roof, it would be 
wise to cut them back to within 4 feet of the 
base, which would ensure their being much 
stronger in the future and give better side 
growths also. So many bunches could not be 
taken from the Vines the first year, but the 
canes would last much longer in good condition 
than though they were run to the top of the 
house the first year, which tends to weaken them 
always, as they are allowed to carry more 
bunches than is reasonable for canes so young.— 
S. P. 

1720.— An Orleans Plum-tree.— The tree bore 
well the first season probably because it bad made plenty 
of blossom-buds the previous year—that is, before it was 
dug up. Its not bearing anything to speak about since 
is probably owing to its being buried so deeply iqto the 
ground. No trees could do well with such treatment.— 
J. D. E. 


taking the cuttings from the young shoots of 
Pentstemon which surround the flowering stems, 
and the Pansies from the fresh growth in the 
middle of each root, avoiding the longer stems 
which have flowered. Shade, a damp atmoa- 
phere for the first week or two, and then a 
gradual hardening to the outer air, will in¬ 
duce many plants to strike root which without 
these aids it would be hopeless to try ; but this 
does not apply to succulent plants or “Gera¬ 
niums,” with which, however, we are not now 
dealing. When the boxes of Carnations, 
Pansies, and Pentstemons are rooted, they 
will only need the protection of a mat or old 
carpet in frosty weather, but should be uncovered 
at all other times, and kept rather dry until 
the plants begin to grow in spring, when each 
yonng plant should be separately potted in rich, 
light compost (which can be bought ready 
mixed in bags), shaded for a week or two, until 
they have quite established themselves and 
then set, “ pot thick ”—i.e. with their pots near 
enough together to protect the young rootlets 
from the baking effect of the sun—in a warm, 
sunny comer or window-ledge. Plenty of 
water shonld now be given, and soot-water, in 
a weak, clear state, provided once or twice a 
week when flower-buds appear. These plants 
should be most beautiful and useful through¬ 
out the summer, always, however, needing 
shelter for the pots in strong sunshine, a 
frequent cause of failure being the action of the 
sun on the pot, drying up tne tender rootlets 
which cling to it by sudden evaporation after 
watering, and then baking them when the soil 
is dry. J. L. 


CHINA ASTERS FOR A ROOM. 

Enormous quantities of these lovely plants, in 
every shade of pink, mauve, lavender, maroon, 
and creamy-white, are sold every year iu the 
streets of London for decorative uses, and there 
is no reason why those who have even a small 
garden Bhould not supply themselves with a few 
pots of China Asters for autumn furnishing. 
The dwarf varieties, or Victoria Asters, are tne 
most suitable for pot culture, especially The 
Bride, a very beautiful pure-white variety; 
Little Gem, in six varieties of colour ; Snowball, 
a most floriferous white kind ; and Fire King, a 
brilliant carmine, approaching scarlet. Dwarf 
Asters which have been raised in slight heat and 
planted out in the garden in June are now be* 
ginning to bloom, and, unlike many plants, they 
are moved more easily when opening their blos¬ 
soms than before. They require rich soil, and 
if they have had this they should now be stocky, 
dark leaved plants covered with buds, which 
can be lifted carefully, when the soil is not too 
dry, retaining the ball of earth round the root, 
and potted either singly or, better still, three in 
a pot as closely as possible. The interstices 
should be filled with good compost and the 
plants kept shaded and damp for a few days, 
when they will proceed to open their blooms as 
well as they would have done in their original 
position. After a week’s time a little thin, 
clear soot-water once or twice a week may be 
given, and they should be placed in a sunny 
window. L L. R. 


HOUSH * WINDOW QARDBNING. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR FURNISHING.-II 

Besides the biennials and commoner bulbs 
mentioned in the last paper, this collection of 
hardy plants in pots (these being sunk to the rim 
in boxes of fine ashes) may contain many other 
valuable plants, such as Carnations, Liliums, 
Gladioli, and Irises, Pansies, Pentstemons, 
Hardy Primulas, and Auriculas. Carnation 
cuttings, which can now be procured in any 
quantity, are easily struck in a box, well 
drained and half filled with sandy soil, which 
should be placed in a shady comer of the leads, 
or back yard (which we will suppose are the 
only available places for gardening), and covered 
with a square of glass for a week or two, gradu¬ 
ally removmg this when there is no danger of the 
cuttings drooping. They must be kept damp, 
but not too wet, and the glass should be re¬ 
moved every morning, and wiped dry before 
it is replaced, placing it comerway ■ 
after the first day or two, so as to allow a little 
air to the cuttings. Pentstemons, and Pansies 
can also be struck easily in the same way, 


1687.— Storing plants in a room —If 

you keep frost out of the room there is not much 
difficulty in preservingbeddiog or window plants 
in it that are already established in pots. 
The difficulty comes in when you have to lift 
the plants from the ground and put them in 
pots ; but with care you may succeed even with 
them if you confine yourself to Pelargoniums 
chiefly. When you take up the plants remove 
about half of the largest and oldest leaves and 
pot the plants without any further interfer¬ 
ence. Get the soil about the roots well 
moistened before you take them to the room, 
and do not give it any more water until it gets 
pretty dry. From November to the end of 
March three waterings will suffice.—J. C. C. 

- With careful management ordinary bedding-plants 

may be kept in a spare room. But if there is no fire-place 
in the room there should be some means of protecting 
them in cold weather. Paper covers are as good and cheap 
as anything. A wire frame that will fold up, covered 
with newspapers or woollen material, will do admirably.— 
E. H. 

1715.—An Aram Lily.—This plant has had a sudden 
oheok to its growth, caused probably by its being planted 
out in the open garden ; but such freaks are frequently 
found in nature, even when no apparent cause can be dis¬ 
covered.—J. D. E. 
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itself, this serving to ward off the attacks of the 
insects. The Cocoa-nut (here figured) is an ex¬ 
cellent earlv Cabbage. Ellam’s Early, Non¬ 
pareil, and Early York are also all capital Early 
Cabbages.__ W. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


SPRING CABBAGE. 

Of the value of a good supply of early spring 
Cabbage there can be no two opinions—in fact, 
in many establishments only the earliest and, 
as it happens, the most delicately-flavoured 
hearts reach the dining-table, at any rate, in the 
form of a dish. Not only are they highly appre¬ 
ciated for home consumption in all places, 
whether large or small, but if there are more 
than are required a ready market can be found 
for them. Early Cabbages are thus a desirable 
and profitable crop, and every attempt should 
be made to produce them in quantity. The 
proper time for sowing the seed varies consider¬ 
ably, even in particular districts, but, as a rule, 
more err from being too late than from being 
too early. The earliest supplies are usually to 
be had from strong plants put out late in August 
or early in September. As, however, seasons 
and soils vary considerably, it may happen that 
the earliest raised and planted may either grow 
too large before the winter to be hardy, or else 
numbers of them will run to seed prematurely 
in the following spring. This difficulty can, to 
a certain extent, be obviated by either planting 
two or more breadths of plants at an interval of 
a fortnight or three weeks, or two sowings of 
seed may be made, the first about the middle of 
July, and the second 
the first or second 

fore, Cabbasre-seed 

if duly protected 


from slugs, be avail¬ 
able for spring plant- Our Rkadbrs’ Illustration 

ing. Very poor land 
is not capable of 

producing early and g )od Cabbages, while, on the 
other hand, heavily manured, deeply dug, loose 

S ound is apt to favour rank growth, which must 
avoided as much as possible. In my case, 
were I to plant on ground thus prepared it would 
most probably become badly saturated and too 
cold for the well-being of the plants. Clayey 
soils generally, especially when in a loose state, 
are most retentive of moisture, and for this 
reason we prefer to plant on undug ground, 
nothing answering eo well as the Bpace jost 
cleared of spring-sown Onions. The ground is 
invariably well manured for this crop, and the 
surface being unbroken, much of the rain that 
falls either passes off the surface or finds its way 
down the natural drainage holes formed by 
worms. As a consequence it is sufficiently rich 
and warm, and the film root run causes a sturdy 
and hardy growth. If the old Onion-bed is not 
utilised in this manner, then should somewhat 
similar conditions be provided for the Cabbage 
—that is to say, the grouud intended for it 
should l^e well manured and made as firm as can 
l>e done without making it pasty. All we find 
it necessary to do prior to planting the 
Cabbage is to clear oil' the Onions when fit 
and any weeds there may be. The ground is 
then given a good dressing of soot and lime 
and tne surface well stirred with Dutch hoes. 
Some advocate alternating the rows of strong¬ 
growing varieties with others of compact 
growth, the formei being 'put out 2 feel apart, 
and the smaller-grQwin|f scu-feYeit jjjliatorn as 


s: Cabbage “Cocoa-nut.’ Engraved for Gardknino Illui 
sent by Mr. W. N. Blake, Bedford. 

in with the hoes. This being duly washed 
down to the roots by rains greatly stimulates 
top-growth, making a considerable difference 
both in the earliness and quality of the crop. 
Our old stumps are left on the ground till the 
following midwinter, and in the interval yield a 
long succession of hearts and greens, being 
especially serviceable in November and Decem¬ 
ber. On poorer land it is a better plan to clear 
off the old stumps after they have borne a 
second crop of hearts, more being raised and put 
out to form a succession, the Coleworts raised in 
June being depended upon to keep up the 
supply in the late autumn and winter months. 
We are not troubled with the disease known 
as club, but in some gardens it is most dillicult 
to contend w ith. An insect or weevil deposits 
its eggs in the stems of the young plants just 
below the surface of the ground, these being 
followed by a large protuberance containing 
j the larva* or grubs, which prey upon the juices 
of the plant and elfectually check all progress. 

| A free use of soot, lime, and wood ashes in the 
seed-beds and also in the ground to be planted 
acts as a deterrent, a change of site in each 
case being also most imperative. If any of the 
plants when drawn from the seed-bed arc found 
to be a fleeted, they should either be burnt or 
the swelling cut clean cut. Puddling—that is 
to say, coating the roots with a mixture formed 
with water, soot, and clay—ought always to be 
resorted to prior to putting out plants in any 
garden where the disease has previously shown 


rooms may very 
tratkd from a photograph easily be over - 

watered in a Mush¬ 
room house ; but 
this could not cause, nor would it prevent the 
maggot. Overwatering causes the tiny Mush¬ 
rooms to damp off.—J. D. E. 

1690. —Dwarf Peas.— I have been making 
trials of these Peas for the past two seasons, and 
would place Chelsea Gem first, English Wonder 
second, and American Wonder third. After 
growing William Hurst side by side with 
Chelsea Gem I found but little difference 
between them ; it is not worth w r hile to grow 
both. Carter’s Daisy I grew this year, and 
place it in the very first rank of Dwarf Peas, 
and it is quite distinct from any other Pea 
known to me.—J. D. E. 

- The best of all the very Dwarf Peas is William 

Hurst; it seldom exceeds 15 inches in height, and bears 
abundantly large pods well filled with delicious Peas. It 
is far before American Wonder or anything else of near its 
height. Stratagem (2 feet) is a fine and productive Pea, 
and Sutton's Early Marrow (2^ feet) and Dwarf Mammoth 
Marrow (2$ feet) produce large pods and Peas of the richest 
flavour imaginable.—B. C. K. 

- American Wonder (15 inches high) and Cannell’s 

English Wonder (18 inches high) are the best of the really 
dwarf kinds. Stratagem (3 feet), Sharpe’s Queen (3 feet), 
and Veitch’s Perfection are capital sorts for flavour of the 
dwarf section, and possess free-bearing qualities also, 
which is an important point in any Pea.—S. P. 

1702.— Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes.— 

You must get the Potatoes dug up at once, or 
they will start into growth again, which will do 
the tubers injury. When they are taken out of 
the ground spread them out on the floor of a 
room or shed where the frost cannot reach them, 
and leave them there until they are wanted for 
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planting; or you may put the tubers one layer 
thick in shallow boxes, and put the latter on a 
shelf in a cool place. If the light reaches them 
so much the better, if the frost is kept out of 
the structure.—J. C. C. 

- The tubers, being quite ripe, should now 

be taken up and be stored in a cellar or in some 
similar place, where they will be out of the 
reach of light and air. They may be stored in a 
shed, and some straw should be placed over them. 
Or a Potato-pit may be made in the open garden 
in the form of a cone or ridge ; they must first 
be thatched over with straw, and some garden 
mould over it.—J. D. E. 

- Dig up the Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes, and dry and 

store them at once. They will pay better to keep for seed 
Hirposes now, as the season for consumption for the Ash- 
leaved varieties is over now, and there is always a demand 
for them to plant in spring. The best way of storing your 
<eed is to place them crown upwards in shallow l>oxes or 
jaskets, and keep in a light position in a frost proof 
building.—F.. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 

ALSTRfEMERIA AURANTIACA. 

The Alstrcemerias are much neglected plants. 
Although some are of doubtful hardiness, such 
is not the case with the above-named kind 


(here figured), which is one of the freest and 
most beautiful of hardy plants. In order to 
succeed with this, and all the other species, the 
site should be thoroughly prepared by deep 
digging, adding fresh soil if necessary. Plant 
the roots deeply and let them alone. In this 
respect this plant differs from many hardy sub¬ 
jects, for if we would have it in its fullest beauty 
it must remain undisturbed, and each year it 
will increase, the tufts extending outwards, 
and always, as the season comes round, flower¬ 
ing with great profusion. Although one yard 
high, this plant needs no support. Its shoots 
are stiff and strong, well clothed with ample 
foliage, and terminating in an umbel of from 
twelve to fifteen flowers, which are of a deep- 
orange colour, streaked with red, and highly 
effective, both upon the plant and in a cut state. 
It continues blooming for the greater part of 
the summer, and ripens seed freely. It is in¬ 
creased from seed, as the attempt to divide 
the tufts will end in disaster. They may be 
sown when ripe, and in the place where the 
plants are required, to obviate the risk of trans¬ 
planting. If not before, they will germinate the 
following spring, and grow strong enough that 
year to flower the next. If it is not convenient 
or possible to sow the_ seeds in borders, they 
should be sown thinl/m pqts v os -the w>ung 

Digitize: i VjQ 'VRT 


lants can then be planted out without distur- 
ance. Such a fine hardy plant as this ought 
to be increased freely, and grown extensively in 
bold groups, which from July onwards would 
brighten up the border. H. 


SWEET PEAS. 

These arc deservedly popular, and their popu¬ 
larity is likely to extend in consequence of the 
great improvements that have been made in a 
comparatively short period. There are now in 
existence many varieties so beautiful and strik¬ 
ing that they have been named. I think, how¬ 
ever, this has been carried a little too far, for 
there is no denying the fact that shades barely 
perceptible characterise varieties totally dif¬ 
ferent in name. There are a great many that 
are too much alike. There is always a danger 
of this happening. Though we are glad to 
accept anything new and distinct, and welcome 
it by a name under which we can henceforth be 
sure of obtaining it, if naming is pursued too 
freely confusion results. It will be so among 
Sweet Peas ; in fact, it is so now, for a great 
many have no opportunities to try and test and 
find out the distinct ones, and thus they are not 
known to many. Princess Beatrice is a Sweet 
Pea that everyone who loves the flower at all 


must admire. It is of a clear, soft-pink shade, 
with a bright-carmine shading in the upper 
petals. There are two or three kinds somewhat 
like it, but not one quite so beautiful. Countess 
of Radnor, of a soft pale-mauve tint, too, is a 
striking and choice variety, and when better 
known will have many admirers. Sweet Peas 
are so easily grown that they may truly be 
called everybody’s flower. We ought to find a 
place for them somewhere, be the garden ever 
so small, and if any unsightly object is to be 
screened from view for the summer, what is 
there better than these ? Next to their exceed¬ 
ing beauty when growing, we must take into 
account 

Their value and usefulness for cutting. 
They may be cut in unlimited quantities, and it 
is wise to do so. If the flowers are not cut they 
fade and produce seed, and, unless seed-pods are 
removed, the flowering season is a short one. 
When I cut them—and I use quantities for in¬ 
door vases—I do not merely cut the flower- 
spike, but the shoot as well. In the first place, 
it is not possible to arrange Sweet Peas prettily 
and informally unless they are cut in this way. 
No foliage suits them so well as their own. 
Although at first it appears to be a sacrifice—a 
ruthless destruction of future blossoms—as a 
matter of fact, the very practice ensures con¬ 


tinuity of bloom. The shoot that is thus 
stopped breaks out into many laterals, and these 
are quickly in flower. It is only by hard cut¬ 
ting that we find out what an amazing quantity 
of bloom a small row of Sweet Peas will produce, 
and the results are even better than come from 
merely picking off the seed-pods, as in this case 
the climbing shoots keep lengthening without 
branching, and unless provided with very tall 
sticks they reach the top and fall over. By 
persistent cutting the plants are never out of 
reach, and though wc strip the row of flowers 
to-day, before a week is past they are abundant 
again. Those that have many friends to whom 
they like to give flowers can be generous indeed 
if they grow Sweet Peas. Not only do they 
look well and last when cut, but they travel 
well, and, above all, their refreshing sweetness 
is universally appreciated, as there is nothing 
faint, heavy, or oppressive in their scent. Their 
successful culture is summed up in a few* words. 
First, prepare the ground thoroughly by digging 
and enriching it with manure. Sow early in 
February if weather permits, but in any case in 
March. l)o not sow too thickly, as the plants 
branch freely. Birds and slugs must be w’atched 
for ; dusting the plants with soot when damp 
with dew or rain makes the shoots distasteful to 
either class of depredators, and, in addition, 
promotes healthy growth. Stakes should be 
given before the plants are too tall, and then all 
that remains is to keep them from seeding, and 
they are a source of pleasure and enjoyment for 
five months at least. A. H. 


1688.— Peat for Lilies —Bog-peat is pre¬ 
ferable to peat-Moss for Lily culture. In no 
place do many sorts of Liliums succeed better 
than in Rhododendron, Kalmia, or hardy Aza¬ 
lea-beds, where it is necessary to employ peat 
for the use of these shrubs, and w’hen they are 
not planted too near together plenty of space 
can be found for the Lilies. At the present 
time Lilium auratum is flowering grandly here 
in a Kalmia-bed, which proves the suitableness 
of the soil and position to the growth of the 
Lilies.—S. P. 

- Neither the bo^-peat nor the peat-Moss is the thing 

for these plants, though the latter is much the better of 
the two. What is wanted is good fibrous stuff from the 
higher parts of a common or moor, where the Heather or 
Ling, as well as Brocken, grow freely, and whioh is full of 
libre and line white sand.—B. C. It. 

- Sandy fibrous peat is best for Lilies when mixed 

with yellow loam, one part of the peat to two of the loam. 
Bog-peat or peat-Moss which is used to litter horses would 
not be any use until it had passed through the stables ; 
it would then be used as a manure, for w’hich purpose it 
is very well adapted.—J. D. E. 

1697.— Double Anemones.—I do not 
find the very double flowers produce any Beed. 
I, therefore, mark those blooms for seed that 
are not so full of petals, and from whicli I 
always get a good percentage of doable flowers. 
You must not expect to keep a good strain of 
this, or auy other flower, up to its standard of 
excellence by indiscriminate selection of the 
seed. It is my practice to mark several semi- 
double flowers of all the distinct colours, and I 
do n>t fail to get a wonderful variety of all 
shades of colour and a good percentage of 
double ones. In North Berwick the Anemones 
ought to do exceedingly well.—J. C. C. 

- Growers raise new varieties of double 

Anemones from seed saved from double varieties. 
Probably the seed “ Mrs. L.” saved was gathered 
haphazard from the bed, the most prolific seed- 
pods being saved. Of course, single varieties 
produce seed much more freely than double 
ones ; and unless the flowers w r ere marked, with 
something tied round the stems, the single varie¬ 
ties only might be saved for seed-sowing. Many 
single flowers are more beautiful than some 
double ones.—J. D. E. 

1706.— Perennial Gaillardias. — As they 
must be moved do so as soon as possible, using 
care, and the plants will then be settled in their 
new position by winter, and will appear early 
in spring and flower throughout tne season. 
Possibly the division and transplanting of the 
old root in spring checked it to such an extent 
it was not able to flower, especially if most of 
its roots were sacrificed during the operation.— 
A. H. 

- If the seedling Gaillardias must be 

moved, prepare a bed elsewhere, and treat it as 
a nursery-bed, and plant thickly and transplant 
again in spring. It is not uncommon when old 
plants are divided in spring for them to miss 
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blooming, for the simple reason that they either 
do not get strong enough, or, in some eases, in 
rich soil they may get too strong to flower well. 
The plants want to be established the previous 
autumn.—E. H. 

1089.— Lilies in winter.— I do not know 
of any other among the numerous Lilies that 
shows the slightest vestige of leafage during 
winter. But by far the handsomest Lily in 
this respect is L. giganteum, and if it never 
flowered at all it would be a foliage plant of 
first merit. It dies down in winter, but it is 
early on the move again, and appearing in 
spring, it spreads out its broad, rich-green, 
immense heart-shaped leaves, virtually arresting 
attention and commanding admiration for 
nearly eight months of the year. If the 
querist desires it, I will furnish a list of hardy 
plants that are evergreen in winter and decidedly 
ornamental.—A. H. 

1699.—A small town garden.— I am 

afraid not much satisfaction will be felt till the 
caterpillars are got rid of either by hand-picking 
or washing with an iusecticide during the time 
that they are feeding. The cheapest wash 
is soft-soap and parallin-oil. Hardy things such 
as Ivy will take without injury a pretty strong 
dose. A pound of soap and a pint of parallin-oil, 
well blended, and then added to eight gallons of 
warm water, will make a suitable wash.—E. H. 

- I should advise syringing everything with a solu¬ 
tion of Paris Green (L o/.. toll) gallons of water) repeatedly 
until all the caterpillars were destroyed. Work the soil 
well in the spring, picking out and destroying any gruhs 
or chrysalis that may he found, and if some of it could ht 
burned, or the whole have a good liming, so much the 
better. -B. 0. It. 


end of tho first week in February. Owing to this 
precocity and the liability of the blossoms to be 
injured during severe weather, it is desirable to 
plant this species in a sheltered spot. Culti¬ 
vated in pots or tubs, it makes a very beautiful 
object for the decoration of gloss-covered corri¬ 
dors and unheated or cool conservatories, and 
flowers very early without being forced. There 
is a variety with rosy-tinted flowers, but as it is 
not so free as the type, it is hardly worth grow¬ 
ing. Mr. J. G. Jack, in Garden and Forest for 
the present year, gives the following account of 
this beautiful Chinese species. Enumerating 
some of the more remarkable plants in the Paris 
Jardin des Plantes, he writes : “ Another plant 
of much interest is a specimen, now thirty years 


ana, introduced from China by the celebrated 
traveller and collector after whom it is named. 
This plant has never fruited, a characteristic 
which has so far been followed by its grafted 
progeny 

r 

flowering thi 

difference 1_ _ 0 

South of England and the Northern United 
States is i 
flowers seem perfect 


This plant has 


at the Arnold arboretum, where it is 
the very earliest of the B,ose family to blossom, 
tie season as early as April 8. [The 
in the flowering season between the 

well shown by this Almond.] The 
h as regards stamens 

_ r _ w _liting peculiarity has 

been attributed to frost or cool weather at the 
time of blossoming, or, what may be quite as 
probable, to the lack of pollen from flowers of 
different seedling plants of its own kinds. It is 
a question worth testing.'’ 

A. ARGRNTEA is a native of Western Asia, &c , 
and makes a charming shrub or low tree ; its 
aspect is very striking on account of the shining, 
silvery appearance of the small leaves. This 
species rarely flowers in this country, but it is 
well worth growing for the beauty of its silvery 
foliage. In some books and gardens this also 
occurs under the names of A. orientalis and 
Cerasus orientalis. 

A. i scan a, a native of Asia Minor, makes a 
small bush 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and bears 
red flowers in March and April; it principally 
differs from A. nana, the following species, in 
its smaller flowers and in the leaves being white 
beneath. In some books this is called Cerasus 
inc&na. 

A. tana, a native of Southern Russia, is a 
charming shrub about 2 feet or 3 feet high, and 
bears a profusion of rose-coloured flowers in 
March and April before the glossy green, 
Willow-like leaves appears. This species likes 
a rather dry soil, and when well established 
produces an 'abundance of suckers from the 
roots. There is a white-flowered variety in 
cultivation, but it is somewhat uncommon. The 
fruit is smaller than that of the common Almond, 
but otherwise much resembles it. 

A. persica. —The double-flowering Japanese 
Peaches are not so frequently grown as their 
merits deserve ; there arc no more beautiful ob¬ 
jects iu the garden or shrubbery. The flowers 
vary in colour from pure-white to blood-red, and 
are freely produced in sheltered situations. 
Perhaps the reason that the double Peaches 
are so seldom met wdth is that grafted plants 
are short-lived. The Plum stock does not 
seem to suit them, canker often sets in, the 
heads grow unsightly, and the tree dies. If 
plants could be obtained on their own roots, in 
all probability they would live much longer than 
grafted ones. In any case a sheltered spot 
ehould alw-ays be chosen for the Japanese 
Peaches, as they are neither so hardy nor so 
vigorous as the common Almond. 

A. Simoni, also known under the names of 
Persica Simoni and Primus Simoni, is a more 
recent introduction from China, but for general 
ornamental purposes it is not so desirable as 
the last-named species. It is also an early 
flowerer, and, like A. Davidiana, has pure-white 
blossoms. N. 

1722.— Evergreen creepers.— Irish Ivy 
would look as w'ell as anything for the winter ; 
it does not require much root ing space. Lonicera 
aureo-reticulata, the Golden Variegated Honey¬ 
suckle would also be suitable, and when growing 
freely flowers also. Lonicera brachypoda is 
another of the evergreen kinds which grows 
very fast and flowers in profusion, and would 
be most suitable for a window'-box. Any of 
these can be struck from cuttings 9 inches long 
inserted, the former on a w r est border, and the 
two latter in a-cold ffrqme, making the base of 




TREES AND SHRUBS, 


THE ALMONDS. 

Or all the hardy, early-flowering trees in the 
British Islands perhaps the Almond is the most 
valuable from the point of view of ornament. Iu 
March and April no other tree produces such 
fine effects in the garden or park—at any rate, 
in the southern counties of England. From a 
purely botanical standpoint Almonds are but a 
group or sub genus of the large genus Prunus— 
under which at present most botanists include 
them—but for garden purposes it may be as well 
to speak of them by their commonly-accepted 
garden name, Amygdalus. Loudon treats 
Amygdalus a9 a distinct genus, and for everyday 
use we cannot do better than follow Loudon. 
He, how’ever, w-as not consistent, for he kept up 
the Poach as a distinct genus under the name of 
Persica after stating—under Amygdalus—that 
the Almond was included by Linmeus in the 
same genus with the Peach and Nectarine, of 
both of w’hich it is doubtless the parent, as trees 
have been found w r ith Almonds in a state of 
transition to Peaches, and with both Peaches 
and Nectarines on ihe same branch. 

A mvgdalis communis, the common Almond, 
grow s from 20 feet to 30 feet high, and has white 
or rosy-coloured flowers. It has been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and has become per¬ 
fectly naturalised in many countries. It ap¬ 
pears to be thoroughly wild in Algeria, where 
quite a forest of it has been somewhat re¬ 
cently discovered on one of the spurs 
of the Ouled-Bahn Mountains near Guelma. 
There is also another truly wild Algerian 
habitat, but in both this and the first-named all 
the trees bear bitter fruits. Probably, the 
sweet Almonds, which constitute so important 
an article of commerce in Spain, France, Italy, 
&c., are merely the produce of forms which 
have originated under cultivation. There are 




Flowering-shoot of Amygdalus Davidiana. 


cents a pound more than the standard imported 
A weeping Almond is cultivated 


varieties. t o 

here and there in British gardens, but it is not 

worth growing as an ornamental tree. There is 
also another variety with variegated leaves to 
which the same remarks apply. 

A. Davidiana, a figure of which accompanies 
these notes, is the first of the genus to flower. 
In favourable seasons it opens its pure-white 
flowers as early as the third week in .January. 
During the present season it flowered about the 
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the cutting quite firm in the soil to ensure its 
quick rooting. Escallonia macrantha would 
also succeed in such a position ; its dense green 
leaves and pink flowers are pleasing. Cuttings in 
a cold frame strike readily during the month of 
September, providing they arc taken off with a 
piece of old wood, attached in the form of a 
“ heel.”—S. P. 


1682. — Chestnut - trees. — The Scarlet 
Horse-Chestnut is naturally dwarf and shrubby, 
and for small places it is far more useful than 
the larger-growing Horse-Chestnut. Pruning 
spoils i hese trees, and where the space is limited 
they should not be planted. The Buck’s-eye- 
tree (Pavia macrostachya) is really a miniature 
Horse-Chestnut, and a very ornamental subject 
for a small lawn.—E. H. 

- The Chestnut-trees can be kept dwarf 

and shrubby by taking off the tops down to the 
required height and cutting in the side branches 
as soon as the leaves have fallen. You will 
want to repeat the operation every year. Y ou 
must, however, be prepared to see the trees get 
ugly under this process, and also to see them 
lose all their natural character. It would have 
been better to have planted the Sumach, as that 
does not grow so high. It is, in fact, a tree with 
altogether a lower stature, therefore better 
suited for your purpose, and the foliage is de¬ 
cidedly handsome in the autumn.—J. C. C. 

- Is there any very important reason for 

restricting these ? There are scores of choice 
shrubs that are naturally dwarf. It is hideous 
to see fine forms of native trees hacked and dis¬ 
torted to meet ineffectually a purpose for which 
they arc not adapted. I think the querist 
would be convinced of the error of his proposal 
if lie could sec the Chestnuts near the garden 
under my charge rearing their lofty heads, 
spreading far and wide, the largest tree girthing 
dT> feet at the base, and full of life; and vigour. 
I would never plant a noble tree where it had no 
chance of showing its true form and character, 
because among the hardy tree and shrub life 
there is something suitable for every place and 
situation. Having discountenanced the querist’s 
proposal, I will make amends by assisting him in 
something for a substitute if it is possible, and 
his wants are made known through the medium 
of the columns of this paper.—A. H. 

-The only way to keep the trees dwarf and “ stnbbj ’ 

i9 to cut back the shoots at every joint, or pinch them 
back. The tree does not naturally lend itself to this 
treatment, and if dwarf, " stubby ” trees are wanted, 
something else should be planted. The Chestnut-tree is 
the very worst for the purpose.—.!. D. E 

1721.— Large tree-roots.— Tree roots are 
generally blown to pieces with gunpowder ; you 
had better consult a clever labourer who is ex¬ 
perienced in such work. The way it is done is 
to bore a hole with an augur to a good dept h 
where the old root is quite solid. A charge of 
gunpowder is then put in, and a fuse inserted at 
the same time. The hole is then securely 
plugged, after which the fuse is lighted ; the man 
who does this must then instantly get some 
distance away.—J. C. C. 

1726.— Planting Periwinkles.— You are 
not likely to get very small plants of Peri¬ 
winkles to grow well under trees, although they 
will do so if they are planted with plenty of 
roots. I advise you to take off the runners now 
and put them in a frame, and leave them there 
all winter. In the spring you can remove the 
frame and use it for any other purpose. Next 
year at this time the plants will have plenty of 
roots and can be set out without much risk of 
their dying. If they are to go under deciduous 
trees it will be better to wait until all the leaves 
are fallen, so that you can clear the ground for 
them before planting.—J. C. C. 


1728.— Border under Oak and Beech- 

trees.— The shade of Beech-trees is so dense 
that, generally speaking, few things thrive be¬ 
neath them ; but Oaks permit more rays of light 
to reach the ground. If there is a border of 
soil, however, and some attention is given to it 
in the matter of feeding the plants, it might be 
made satisfactory. Michaelmas Daisies might 
be tried in the more open spots, and Foxgloves 
in the shade. Two charming companions for 
the Foxgloves exist in Verbascum phlomoides 
and (Enothera Lamarckiana. If these thrive 
they will be hosts in themselves, and, once 
established, will perpetuate themselves by seed¬ 
ing. Japan Anemones might be tried in open 
spots, and near the margins fjjie broad leayos of 
Funkias and Megaseas vvafdd 1; 


d leaps of 


tage. Both families are luxuriant in the shade. 
Ruscus racemosus is another good shade plant, 
holding its own in ground full of root, whilst in 
the more hopeless parts a lovely Grass named 
Elymus arenarius might be tried. Bambnsa 
Metakc, too, if the spot is sheltered, should have 
a trial. It grows well under an Oak-tree. Boc- 
conia cordata would not be suitable. The 
London Pride is first rate, and the creeping 
Forget-me-Not (Omphalodes verna), the Wood¬ 
ruff (Asperula odorata), and Solomon’s Seal are 
essentially wood plants, and possibly might clothe 
a large area and adorn it to perfection. Choice 
Ivies, too, in groups trailing over the ground, 
might be tried. It is often a matter of several 
years and repeated trials before one finds out 
the thing or things most suitable. I have here 
given a variety of suggestions, but a man upon 
the spot who knew the nature and requirements 
of plants might be able to say in a moment what 
to do. If “ Gardening Lady ” cannot requisition 
such advice she should try all the things here 
mentioned, and having found those that answer, 
make them special features.—A. II. 

1695.— Name of Ivy.— There are bo many small 
leaved Ivies, and the delightful vagueness of the query 
does not give the slightest clue as to the probable name of 
the variety. The best plan—and if many gentlemen have 
it this will be an easy matter—is to procure a spray and send 
it to the Editor of Oardbmno, and it will then be correctly 
named.—A. II. 


ROSES. 

TWO GOOD OLD ROSES. 

It does not seem desirable that we should be 
continually on the look-out for new Roses, see¬ 
ing that we have already quite a wealth of 
thoroughly hardy and reliable kinds, that only 



require to be cultivated under suitable condi¬ 
tions to show their worth. Here is a case in 

point : At the front entrance of a residence about 
three miles from where I write are two walls 
about 6 feet high and 20 feet in length ; one 
wall faces east and the other west. The east 
wall is covered with that old favourite Rose, 
General Jacqueminot, and the other with that 
well-known Bourbon Rose, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. I go every year early in June to get a 
sight of the good old “ General,” as it is refresh¬ 
ing to see its brilliantly-coloured flowers, which 
are so large in size and so fresh in colour, and 
which are so freely produced as to make the wall 
aglow with colour of that vivid character for 
which this Rose is so remarkable. The wall, I 
may mention, is well covered with growth from 
top to bottom, although the border for the roots 
is only 2 feet wide. Beyond that is the carriage 
drive, composed of gravel, into which, I have no 
doubt, the roots of the Rose have found their 
way, as Roses generally like the warmth that 
such a position affords. The Rose on the oppo¬ 
site side is just now in fine condition, there being 
dozens of expanded flowers, which, if it were not 
for their plate like flatness, would surpass any¬ 
thing that can be found in the way of outdoor 
Roses at the end of August; but the blooms are 
so numerous, and the half-expanded buds so 
charming as they display their first flush of 
beauty, that one feels that this old Rose has 
been unwarrantably elbowed out of many 
gardens where it should find a genial and an 


appreciative home. Except in the aspect, this 
Rose is growing under just the same conditions 
as the other. J. C. C. 


1681.—Roses on their own roots—If 

you refer to Tea-scented and Hybrid Perpetuals, 
I may tell you that ail the varieties do not grow 
well on their own roots, and only the most 
vigorous growers amongst the Teas should be 
planted in the best soil procurable. Those that 
are marked vigorous iu reliable Rose catalogues 
will, as a rule, do well on their own roots when 
the selection is confined to the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
With regard to their flowering when growing 
on their own roots, my experience is that they 
do so quite as freely as those cultivated on any 
other stock.—J. C. C. 

—— Roses on their own roots in some instances are pre¬ 
ferable to budded or grafted Hoses, for the stocks are not 
alwajs of vigorous habit and suitable to graft or bud 
upon. A good Rose garden may be formed almost entirely 
of Roses upon their own roots.—J. D. E. 

- When well established Roses on their 

own roots flower freely ; but it takes longer to 
obtain strong plants from cuttings than by bud¬ 
ding on the Brier or Manetti, and very weakly 
growers are not so well adapted for this work as 
the more vigorous growers. Still, though it 
takes longer to get up strong plants, when the 
plants are well established there is no trouble 
in keeping them, which is more than can be said 
about some of the budded and grafted plants.— 
E. H. 

1711.—Standard Roses v. Dwarfs.— 
The first part of your query is plain ; but the 
latter part is not. I would advise dwarf plants 
on the seedling or cutting Brier stock for your 
stiff soil, or you may use what we style “ foot ” 
Brier—t.e., hedge Briers about 1 foot high. 
These keep the flowers off of the ground a little 
more, and are very serviceable for such kinds as 
Niphetos and Souvenir d’un Ami. However, 
they are not quite so hardy as the pure dwarf, 
hecaiise in the latter case, if you plant deeply 
and earth up well in the autumn, frost cannot 
entirely kill the Rose plant. On the “ foot ” 
Brier such treatment in the way of protection 
in impossible. Teas are as hardy as any Roses, 
and have far more vitality and recuperating 
powers after a check from frost.—P. U. 

- Standard Roses on the Brier stock is 

what you want, as the roots of the Brier will be 
quite at home in your cold, clay soil. You had 
better plant them in a position sheltered from 
the north and east wind. The best way of pro¬ 
tecting the heads is to pack some dry Bracken 
between the branches during the winter. I do 
not know what you mean by watering them as 
a means of protection. With regard to taking 
up the plants in winter, you will get no good 
early flowers if you do so. Under the lifting 
treatment the best blooms are produced in t he 
autumn.—J. C. C. 

1710.—Rose Reine Marie Henriette. 

—This is a grand Rose for either indoor or out¬ 
door culture. I should prefer it indoors be¬ 
cause it opens better, ana the flowers come a 
much deeper and clearer colour—it is, in fact, 
the finest red Rose we havo for growing under 
glass. I cannot understand its not opening 
well with you in the position described and 
under such treatment. Are you certain you 
have the true variety, or is it some other under 
the above name ?—P. U. 

- “ Caiqpernell ” has been rather unfortu¬ 
nate with this Rose, although it is a thoroughly 
reliable outdoor kind, so much so, in fact, that I 
would not hesitate to recommend it for a 
northerly aspect, one plant that I have so situ¬ 
ated flowering remarkably well. The flowers 
glow particularly bright by reason of the sun¬ 
less spot the plant adorns. Likewise several 
plants on a west wall are very good. Is the 
manuring overdone? My plants are in good 
loamy soil, and have not "had any manure since 
they "were planted several years ago. When 
Roses are grown merely for pleasure manure is 
not so necessary as many suppose, and is often 
used too liberally.—A. H. 

1708.— Planting Dahlia roots —About the middle 
of May, or as earlv as the first week if the situation is warm 
and sheltered. Cover them with some litter or straw at 
night until all danger of frost is past.—B. 0. R. 

Pine Plums -Mr. C. W. Cooper, Birlingham, Per- 
sliore, Worcestershire, sends us a box of very fine well- 
coloured Plums (Pond's Seedling), grown on his cottage 
wall. Six of these Plums averaged 4$ oz. each in weight. 
Such good fruit culture os this should encourage other 
cottagers to trv and dodikewise; 
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ECfliMS FOR QORRHSPONDWNTS. 

Questions.— Queries (Md MMMn mm inserted in 

OAMRirate/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely t written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDmnra, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required \n 
addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
*» mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the eccoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardirihq 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1751.— Gutting Ivy. —Will anyone kindly tell me if 
cutting Ivy during this month will cause it to turn brown ? 
—Bbmixnkr. 

1762. —Culture of a Bonapartea.— win someone 
kindly tell me the soil and culture proper for Bonapartea 
strioata ?— Ann in. 

1753.— Flowering plants In a vinery.— What 
would be the best flowering plant to grow In such a place 
with suooess?—II. W. 


1751.— Raspberry-canes. — In thinning out and 
tying up for next year, should I cut off the side shoots on 
those left?— B. J. Salmon-. 

1755. — Best Strawberries.— Will someone please 
name the best early and best late Strawfcerrie?, also when 
to plant, &e. ?— Stirlingshire. 

1756. — Largest Gooseberry. —Will someone please 
to inform me the name of the largest Gooseberry grown 
for exhibition, and where itcan begot?—S. W. 

1757. — Weight of Shallots. —Will someone kindly 
give me an idea what weight of Shallots ought to be pro¬ 
duced from 1 lb. of roots planted last spring ?—K. D. 

1758 —Climbing Roses for an Iron arch.—I 
should be glad of the names of some good hardy Climbing 
Roses for an iron arch or a series of arches?— Glaxdork. 

1759.— Cucumbers In a vinery —Could I grow 
Cucumbers in this place with Mushrooms at a profit? If 
so, will someone please state the best way to do so? -11. W. 

1760 —Treatment of Stanhopeas.— I wish to 
know how to treat sickly plants of Stanhopeas ? They 
are in 10-inch pots, and growing over the sides.—A Yorvu 
Gardener. 

1701.— Begonias not blooming.— I have some 
very choice Begonias, but this year they have not bloomed 
well. Are they too old? 1 have had them now for five 
years.— Siuscriiikr. 

1762 — Making a Mushroom-bed.—Is it well 
to make a Musliroom-bed at this time of the year or 
in the spring, and directions as to the making will be very 
useful?— Mils. Symo.nds. 

1703.— Brompton Stocks.— My Brompton Stocks 
are making vigorous growth since blooming. Will they 
be of any use for next season, or shall I replace them with 
young stuff ?-C. N. P. 

1761.— Grapes not colouring. — Will someone 
please tell me what is generally the reason of Grapes not 
colouring well, and which have hod plenty of heat and are 
quite ripe ?—Enquirer. 

1765 — Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengl). 

—Can anyone tell me where I can get some branches of 
Winter Cherry for winter decoration? I believe ft is 
grown near London ?—A. A. 

1766. — Good annuals.— Will someone kindly recom¬ 
mend me a few good annuals that will take the place of so 
many “Geraniums?” I want something that will be 
showy all the summer.— Axxioirw. 

1767. —Asparagus-beds.—I have made some new 
Asparagus-beds this year. Will someone kindly tell me 
the proper treatment ?— M. M. Mookk. 

1768. —Growing Watercress.—I shall be greatly 
obliged for suggestions os to the best mode of growing 
Watercress for sale—indeed, general directions as toils 
profitable culture?—T. A. Avsroi on. 

1769. —Cutting down Asparagus.— Should the 
Asparagus stems when cut down in the autumn be put on 
the beds for the seeds to drop, or is it best to make another 
bed to bring on the young plants ?— Mrs. Symonds. 

1770. —Roman Hyacinths.— Will someone kindly 
say whether Roman Hyacinths can be grown out of doors, 
and, if so, how should they be planted and treated ? Will 
they grow the same as ordinary Hyacinths ?—A. B. 

1771. —Tea Roses in pots.—I have a small unheated 
greenhouse, in which I am anxious to grow a few Tea 
Roses in pots. Any hints as to management, especially 
during winter, will be much appreciated ?— E. W. F. 

1772. —Dahlias for show.— Will someone kindly in¬ 
form me how to treat Dahlias so as to be suitable for exhi¬ 
bition, for I see some very large blooms at show's? I cannot 
get mine but a little more than half the size.— J. Roberts, 


17/3.—Sweet Peas and Mignonette.—I sowed 
some seeds of Sweet Peas, Mignonette, 4tc., about ten davs 
ago, and they are beginning to come up. How should I 
protect them from frost ana snow during the winter?— 
Novicb. 

1774.— Carnation layers.— Will someone kindly tell 
me if the layers are best potted and wintered in a oold- 
frame, or put into the ground in the frame, or ] anted out 


at once in the open groui 
year ?— Amateur. 


tK^wher^t^ev 
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1775. -Planting Raspberries. — Will someone 
please tell me which is the best way of planting Rasp¬ 
berries, w'hether in clumps to stakes or in rows to wires ? 
If in rows to wires, what distance should they be apart each 
way ?— Enqi'iukr. 

1776. — Mountain Ash-berries.— Could someone 
kindly inform me whether any preserve or jelly can be 
made from the berries of the Mountain Ash? Having a 
great quantity this year, I Bhould like to know if some 
use can be made of them?—R owan. 

1777. —Streptocarpi hybrids.— Are these hardy 
enough to live over the winter in a cold greenhouse, facing 
south ? If not, can they be kept by plunging in a frame ? 
I have no means of keeping up heat. Can I hope to keep 
them over the winter without it ?—Structo. 

1778. —Destroying mealy-bug in a vinery — 

1 w r iah to know the best way to get rid of moaly-bug in 
a vinery? They are so bad that the fruit is being de¬ 
stroyed. Also, what is the cause of the Vines being thuB 
affected, ai the house is not an old one ?—J. P. C. G. 

1779. — Rose for a house wall.— I wish to plant a 
hardy Rose on the west side of my house, which is a good 
deal exposed (sideways) to the north wind, and should 
like to be told of some suitable kind—pink or red preferred 
—and, if po?slble, one which is sweet-scented ?— Omega. 

1780. — Plants in a Fuchsia-bed.— Will Bomcoue 
kindly suggest what 1 may plant in a bed of Fuchsias to 
afford foliage and bloom in early spring, and also to give 
protection to the Fuchsias? Will Wallflowers crowd the 
Fuohsias too much, or is there anything better?—C. N. P. 

1781. —Treatment of Spiraea Japonica—I have 
a quantity of Spinua japonica plants that have evidently 
been turned out of pots. They do not flower, and they 
take up a great deal of room. Can anything be done to 
make them flower, or should they be thrown away ?— 
L. J. L. 

1782. — Apple Blenheim Orange.— Has anyone 
tried this variety as a garden tree? If so, upon what stock 
was it worked ? What was the width of the tree at the 
most spreading part of the branches when fully grown ? 
What system of training was adopted ? Has the tree been 
a success?—J. G. N. 

1733.—Hollyhocks.— ^Will someone kindly tell me 
when Hollyhock seed should be sown ? I purchased some 
plants last year from an advertisement in Gardening 
rather earlier than this. In last week’s issue I only see 
one advertisement of them. Am I, therefore, late with 
the plants ?— Swede. 

1784. — Mushrooms in a vinery.—I have a lean-to 
vinery, 6 yards long by 5 yards wide, glass front, south 
aspect, with three Vines in it. It is heated by a flue, which 
runs round the place under the floor. Oould I grow Mush¬ 
rooms in such a place with profit, and if so how should I 
manage it best?-H. N. 

1785. — Stone slabs for garden walks.— I wish 
to lay down my garden walks with local stone slabs, about 

2 inches thick ; but as they are irregular at the edges, I 
should be glad of advice as to concrete-cement to fill up 
the gaps and make them lie firm, so that a barrow could be 
used on the walk ?—Oxox. 

1786. — Tea Rose-cuttings.— I am trying to strike 
some Tea Rose-cuttings in bottles of water in my unheated 
greenhouse. I put them in on August 10th. Some of the 
leaves have fallen off ;the joints they fell from look healthy 
and swollen, but there are no signs of roots yet. Should 
the water be changed ?—L. J. L. 

1787. — Plants for a shady position, Ac.—Will 
someone kindly advise me what plants are mo9t suitable 
for rock work in a very shady position under Nut-stem 9 , 
Elm-trees, Ac. ? Also, what herbaceous plants would be 
best for a 10-feet wide border, also shady, running round 
the lawn in front of the house, and when to plant ?—Soi tii 
Beds. 

1783. — Small Tomatoes.— Will someone kindly tell 
me why this year my Tomatoes arc sj small? Every 
blossom has set, but the majority of the fruit turn oolour 
when about the size of a Walnut. They are planted in 
large boxes in a greenhouse, and are well supplied with 
liquid-manure when dry. The leaves also shrivel.— 
Amateir. 

1789. — Heating a forcing-house.—I am erecting 
a lean-to forcing and propagating-housc, size 9 feet by 
25 feet, and am anxious to have it heated in the best and 
most economical manner, and shall feel grateful for hints 
as to the best boiler to use, also size, Stc., of piues, also if 
heating by hot water is more desirable than by hot air ?— 
Forcing-iiouhk. 

1790. — Vegetables near a Oedar-tree.— I have 
a Cedar, the needle-like spines of which drop and blow on 
to the vegetables, &c. Will someone kindly advise as to 
the best things to grow near it, as Potatoes, Cabbages, 
&c. ? The ground is very dry under the branches. I am 
told the turpentine In the tree is very injurious to vege¬ 
table life. Is this so ?—Oxon. 

1791 —Planting fruit-trees.— Will someone say 
what fruit-trees or bushes I should plant for training 
against my east and west garden walls ? The wall on the 
east side is about 8 feet high, that on the west is about 
61 feet high. I have also a wall with a northern aspect 
7£ feet, and will be glad to know if any kind of fruit-tree 
will flourish against it.— Asm Villa. 

1792. — Pear Pitmaston Duchess —i have a Pit- 
mas ton Duchess Pear on a west wall, planted last autumn, 
the leaves of which have curled up aud shrivelled. It has 
not mode any growth of side shoots at all, and 1 cannot 
find any caterpillars or insects on it. Will someone kindly 
advise as to cause, cure, and treatment ? The tree i9 
apparently healthy otherwise.—O xon. 

1793. — Pegging down Roses.—I have some good 
Roses, which have thrown up long, strong shoots from the 
base; they are in a wide border, which catches the wind 
severely. I should like to peg these shoots down, but do 
not know if it would be right to do so now, or must I wait 
till the spring ? I fear the shoots will suffer considerably 
from the wind if left as they are. I should also be glad to 
know if they should have any autumn pruning ? Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Perles des Blanches, Duke of Edinburgh, Eugfene 
Verdier, Stuart Mill, White Moss, and several others are 
In a good state for pegging down If it can he done now ?— 
Flora. 


1794. —Laying out a small Pinetum. —Would 
anyone kindly give me some guiding ideas on the laying 
out of a small Pinetum about an acre and half in extent, 
and situated on a well-exposed slope 200 feet above the 
sea level in Perthshire, Scotland? What Conifers would 
be most suitable, how planted, and should the Grass walks 
between be curved or straight?—H ratiihr. 

1795. — Seedling Carnations.— will someone kindly 
advise me what is best to do with a batch of seedling Car¬ 
nations from best double seed ? They are now’ good sturdy 
little plants, and have been outdoors in boxes, pricked out 
about two months. Should I plant them now where they 
are to bloom next year, or let them be exposed, or shel¬ 
tered in my cool greenhouse?— Tonbridob. 

1796. — Photographic outfit.— Will someone kindly 
give me some idea as to approximate cost of photographic 
outfit sufficient for taking views of the garden, greenhouse, 
&c. ? I do not want anything expensive or elaborate, but 
something useful and capable of producing nice views, 

5 inches by 4 inches. Any hints as to what to get and 
what to avoid will be gladly received.—C. N. P. 

1797. —Treatment of Christmas Roses. — I 
nhould be grateful for any information on thw best treat¬ 
ment of Christinas Roses, now growing outside, in rather 
a cold, heavy soil t Should they be potted up and taken 
into the greenhouse, heated just to keep out frost, before 
winter comes, or will a cold frame be better ? Any hints 
on above will oblige? Situation, Smiles north-east from 
Oldham, Lancashire.— John Wild. 

1793.— Treatment of Raspberries.— in cutting 
away my old Raspberry-canes a few days ago 1 found some 
fruit in young canes of this year’s growth. How did this 
occur, as I never saw it before in summer varieties? Will 
these canes bear again next year, or should they be cut 
down after fruiting ? I also find that some of the strong 
young canes are throwing out side shoots. Should I cut 
these back or leave them to grow on ?—D. 

1799.— Treatment of Pear trees.—I have some 
Pear-trees in my garden trained on to the wall, and they 
never bear any fruit. They are good healthy-looking 
trees, and there are a lot of fruit-spurs on them ; but, 
strange to say, that some of those fruit spurs produce a 
thorn about 2 inches or 3 inches long. What 1 want to 
know is. is this a usual thing with some vaiictics of Pear- 
trees, or are they worth keeping at all ?—D. 

lsoo.— Moving budded Briers.—I have budded 
several Briers this summer, and am leaving for Sussex at 
Michaelmas. Is it utterly useless to move these newly- 
budded Briers with any hope of the buds living and break¬ 
ing next year? I have always understood this to be the 
case, but I should be glad of an opinion, os I fail to under¬ 
stand why the new hud should not live and break in the 
game manner as the Brier’s own natural buds?— Enquirer. 

1801. — Planting a border.—Will anyone kindly 
suggest how a border 75 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches wide 
should be planted so as to look bright for the greatest 
possible number of months in the year ? The border is at 
the foot of a wall, against which creepers are planted. 
The border has been trenohed, aud the soil is good. It 
faces east, but gets some midday sun. The lower part is 
rather shaded by Ilex trees.— Lady Smith, Salt Hill, 
Chichester. 

1802. — Peaches in Vineries.—I am having two 
Vineries built, 16 feet long, about 16 feet wide. Will any 
practical fruit grower sav whether I can succeed for a few 
years at least in growing Peaches on the back wall of 
the Vineries without detriment to the Vines? I propose to 
plant about 4 canes, one year old, in each house, and raise 
eyes to fill in between from out of an old Vinery. A good 
article written on the above will be thankfully received.— 
Graphs & Co. 

1803 — Raising Ferns from spores —I have 
made several attempts to raise Ferns from spores, chiefly 
hardy crested varieties, in a cold house. I am successful so 
far—that is, in getting a good show of Prothalliums, hut I 
cannot get them to frond before they are all destroyed by 
a slimy Moss or mildew. I shall feel greatly obliged for 
any information on the subject. Is it more heat 1 require, 
and is peat mixed with sand a good thing to sow them on ? 
—Perplexed. 

1 Hill.— Treatment of Fig-trees,—I have some Fig- 
trees growing in iny garden trained on to the wall, with a 
south aspect. They are throwing out a lot of fine, strong 
shoots. Should I train in those shoots at full length, or 
should they lie cut back to keep the lower part of the tree 
furnished ? Is it on this year’s growth they will bear their 
fruit next year, or is it on the current year's growth? 
What can I do to make them fruit ? Is root-pruning any 
good ? Locality, Ireland.—IJ. 

is<)5. — An outdoor Mushroom-bed.—I contem¬ 
plate making up an outdoor Mushroom-bed, protected 
from easterly winds by a tall building, and shaded from 
the sun on the south and west by belts of trees. Although 
the locality is a cold one during the winter months, the 
bed would be thoroughly sheltered on all sides, and I am 
anxious to know whether it is too late in the season to 
commence operations ? I propose roofing on the bed with 
thatch or oorrugated iron to protect it from rain.— Ama- 

TKLR. 

1S06 — Pruning Currant and Gooseberry- 
bushes. —Will “ J.C.C.,” or someone else, kindly advise 
me how to prune Red Currant-trees that have not been 
pruned for the last tw r o years ? Ought I to cut away all 
this year’s growth entirely, and last year’s to about three 
eyes? They are oldish bushes, and very tall. Also what 
ought I to do with a quantity of old Gooseberry-bushes 
very much overgrown ? Would it pay best to cub away all 
old wood by degrees and so get young, or grub them up 
altogether and put in young trees ?— Subscriber. 

1807.— Heating a small glass-house.— I have a 
small glass house, which goes off frofo my kitchen ; it is 

6 feet broad and 8 feet high. I have reared some Tomatoes 
and other plants this year in it. But as I would like to 
keep the frost out during the winter months, would it do 
to heat it with a gas-stove, os the house is all constructed 
of wood and glass, and about 20 feet from the ground? I 
cannot heat it with a fire from the outside, and, having hot- 
water pipes inside, I have been thinking If a small gas- 
stove would do the plants any harm ? I have tried an oil 
one, but it causes » very bad smell. If the gas would do 
it would all be much handier. Iha.veno special plants, 
just “ Geraniums ” and Fuchsias.—I. M., Glasgow. 
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isos.— An old Rlbeton Pippin Apple-tree- 

There is a tree of this Apple in a garden I have Just taken, 
over which Ivy has been allowed to grow for effect. 
There are a few branches alive at a height of about 15 feet 
or more, on which there are a few Apples. Can you tell 
me if it is advisable to encourage the growth of the young 
wood near the ground (there are some shoots several feet 
long), as the head of the tree is in a very bad state ? Of 
course, I have destroyed the Ivy- Any advice or sugges¬ 
tions will be thankfully received ?—Pomona, York*. 

1809.— Rosa rugosa not flowering.— I have a 
sucker of this Rose, planted about four years ago, which 
has never flowered. It is in an open situation, exposed to 
strong westerly gales, but sheltered from north and east. 

It has not grown more than three-quarters of a yard high, 
but seems healthy, and has put up suckers in all directions. 
Last winter, when the frost was very severe here, the ends 
of the shoots looked injured, but I have not noticed this 
being the case before. Is the plant too young to flower, 
or can it be that it is too tender for the situation ?—S. E., 
Lc icrsterxhire. 

isio. — Clematis for a garden. — My house, 
situated oe the hill, faces due north ; at the side there is a 
path to the back, and over this path I have made an arch 
and covered it with wire netting. The spot is rather 
exposed, but to some extent it is sheltered by Privet, 5 feet 
high. What is the best sort of creeper, &c. ? to grow on 
the aroh ? I had one or two ordinary Virginian Creepers 
running on the end of the house ; these I trained on the 
wire, but they do not seem to like it. I thought of nutting 
in a couple of Clematis Jaokmani at the south end of the 
path—what do you think? Would the white-flowering 
Montana Clematis suit this spot ?— B. J. Salmon. 

lSii.— An unheated greenhouse.— I have 
small unheated greenhouse, in which I should like to have 
a few spring flowers, such a9 bulbs, Hardy Primulas, and 
Violets ; but my ditllculty is that there is too much sun- 
heat, and in consequence everything gets drawn up into 
leaf instead of blossom, with a temperature of 70 degs. to 
89 degs. in March whenever the sun is out. Of course, I 
can open door and window', but still there is too much leaf 
growth. Can I put the bulbs into pots, and sink them in 
the ground till the blossom appears, and then lift them 
into the greenhouse ? I have no frame, and I could not be 
out in all weathers to attend to it if I had.—L. J. L 

1812. — HeatIng a greenhouse.— I propose heat 
ing my greenhouse with hot water and what they call an 
L boiler. Length of greenhouse, 34 feet, 9 feet wide ; back, 

8 feet; front, 6 feet. The boiler will stand 9 feet from 
greenhouse, and in case I want to add to it I thought of 
running a H-inch pipe 6 inches from the front inside to the 
far end and across to the back same distance to the boiler, 
as I think of having a Mushroom-bed underneath the stage. 
How low' shall I want the boiler, and where should the 
feed-pipe be ? Some say I shall want it at the far end, and 
some say near the boiler. And what rise do I want from 
the boiler to the far end? I have consulted some of my 
friends about this H-inch piping—they tell me it will not 
answer, and that T shall want as much again piping or 
some 4-inch. I only want to keep frost out. Will Bome- 
one kindly help me out of this muddle and give me some 
Information about setting the boiler and what quantity of 
piping is wanted?—W. C. 

1813. — Treatment of Rosea.—I bought last year 
the following own-root Roses: Sir J. Paxton, Anna de 
Diesbach, and Blush China—all bloomed freely. I also had 
from the same grower, planted in the same bed, ac the 
Bame time, also on their own roots: F6licit£ Perpetu£e, 
Aimc-e Vibert, Mme. I. Periere, Red Gloire, R6ve d‘Or, 
Jules Margotcin. There were four plants of each, none of 
these twenty-four plants ever show’ed a sign of bud, but 
all mode much wood and looked extremely healthy. 
All were pruned hard. Shall I root up my twenty-four 

S lants, or prune them hard, or what ? As to Standard 
ea Roses, will they stand the winter and do well, or 
should I keep to dwarfs, and stick to Hybrid Perpetuals 
for Standards? My reason for wanting Teas is that 
there is a good deal of mildew here, and a well-known 
Rose-grower speaks of Teas as “mildew-proof." Is there 
any truth in this assertion ? My beds were well-manured 
ana plants well mulched, but I do better with Standards 
than Dwarfs, for though some standards died, all bloomed 
freely, though some Dwarfs did badly, and nearly all in 
August suffered from mildew. 1 did not overwater or 
crowd.— C. J. Wills. 


1818. — Myrtles not flowering (R. B. CJ.-These 
require growing rather strong to flower with anything like 
certainty. The severe pruning has doubtless been the 
cause of their non-flowering. Next March, when com¬ 
mencing to grow, shift into a pot 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger, using good, rich loam, water liberally, and if it has 
plenty of air and sun the plant will probably bloom next 
season. 

1819. — Treatment of young Vines (Tit/*).—TCiis 
is a question that cannot be answered satisfactorily with¬ 
out knowing the strength of the Vine. If the Vine is 
strong enough to bear fruit at all, the transplanting will 
not prevent it, if done carefully. The main thing to aim 
at now is well matured wood, and to that end, as the roots 
have been so recently lifted, keep the foliage fresh as loug 
as possible. 

1820. -Picking buds off “ Geraniums” (CT. T.). 
—If you remove the buds while the plants are small you 
throw a good deal of strength, that would otherwise have 
been spent in the bloom, into the growth of the plant. 
Not that this is of very great consequence, for a well- 
grown “ Geranium ” will go on growing and flowering for 
a great length of time. Still, picking off the buds has a 
decided effect upon the plants. 

1821. — Fruit-trees not bearing (Subscriber).— 
Wall fruit-trees, if healthy, will not cease bearing through 
age, but old trees sometimes get out of hand through deep 
rooting, their habit becomes gross and plethoric, and the 
wood fails to ripen. Does this correctly describe the case ? 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S CHEAP PLANTS 

rOR WINTER GREEN HOUSE DISPLAY. 
HAVE YOUR CREEMHOUSE CAY ALL WINTER FOR 2*. 0<*• 

OK STRONG PRIMULA PLANTS, 2s. 6d., 

flJ all good-sized, transplanted. Carter’s magnificent varie¬ 
ties. from deep-red to pure-white; reoeive muen praise every 
season. Extra large selected plants, 25 for 3s. 6d. Either 
size will soon bloom, and be grand all winter. Carnage paid. 
OK CINERARIAS, 2s. 3d.—Good, strong, 
AO healthy plants, all transplanted ; will bloom in cool 
greenhouse all winter; Carter's magnificent large flowers 
plants dwarf habit Extra selected. 25 for 3s., car. paid. 

IQ ISOLEPIS GRACILIS, 2s.—Splendid 

In drooping Grass for greenhouse ; green all winter, and 
living for years; excellent border for fernery. 

rpHE BEST PLANT for Hanging-basket*.— 

J- MOTHER OF THOUSANDS, beautiful fleshy leaves ; 
young plants, festooning all around. 4 good plants for imme¬ 
diate effect for window or greenhouse, Is. 6d., free. 

A N EVERLASTING BLOOMER—PRIMULA 
ii OBCONICA.- Always in bloom the year round; sweet- 
scented. almost white ; valuable for cutting. 6 strong plants, 
soon bloom, Is. 6d.; 12, 2sr 9d.. free. 

DGCHSIAS for winter bloom.—12 good-sized 

JL plants, 3s.; showing bloom ; will give good display during 
autumn and winter: all best named kinds, including Giant 
Double and Single light and dark varieties: some bear immense 
blooms. These are good-sized plants, not little cuttings. IX, 
smaller size, but vigorous, 2s., free. 


If so, lift the roots of the trees carefully end of October or wwttt t ovir WRRNS — Lovely specimen Ferns 
early in November and bring them nearer thesurface W forgreenhouse. nice specimens. 12 tor*, free, to clear; 


under the influence of the sunshine, and in due lime the 
trees should bear fruit again. 

1832.— Cutting back Pelargoniums (P. c B.). 
—It i9 not well to trust to the old wood. Two or three 
Joints of this season's growth should be left on each shoot 
to ensure a good break. If the plants are too lanky and 
oannot be allowed to grow large, you might try cutting 
right down, but if done you will lose many of them. To 
give them the best chance, harden well before pruning, 
and place in a close, warm house or frame afterwards, 
giving very little water at the roots. 

1823.— Propagating Abut lions (A . B. C.).— It is 
now, generally speaking, too late to strike cuttings of 
these plants with any certainty of success, but if a warm 
house or pit, with bottom-heat, is available, it would be 
worth trying even now. Take off strong tops or side- 
shoots 3 inches to 4 inches long, and put them in round 
the sides of 4-inch pots, four cuttings in each, the pots to 
be half filled with drainage and the soil two parts sharp 
sand and one part each of good peat and loam. Put the 
cuttings in firmly, water well, and plunge in a gentle 
bottom heat of 70 degs. or 75 degs. The top-heat may be 
5 degs. less, covering with bell or hand-glasses during the 
day. In this way a fair proportion might, with care, be 
induoed to strike. 


To the following queries brief editorial replilt 
are given; but readers are inmted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1814. — Nlerembergia Veit chi (J. Bennett).— 
This was introduced by Messrs. Veitcta. I am under the 
impression, however, that this requires more oare and 
attention in the winter months. It is a small-growing, 
creeping plant, the flowers being oampanulate, but email, 
and they are soft-lilac in oolour.—J. J. 

1815. —Oalanthe Veitchi (B. B. IK.).-Yes, the 
plants should now be losing their leaves, and, if so doing, 
they should now be showing their spikes from the base of 
the bulbs, which you say are over 6 inches high. Water 
them carefully, and do not dry them off until after they 
have done flowering. The spikes will come up all in good 
time.—M. B. 

1810.— Maiden-hair Fern dying (A. n\ 27.).— 
This enquirer tells me how the Fern has made fresh fronds, 
and they hive died off, and I am also told the size of the 
fronds when it was bought, but not one word Is said 
respecting the kind, what soil is used, what heat the plant 
stands in, whether it is moist or dry, or if the drainage is 
good or bad. Pleaae give particulars.—J. J. 

1817.— Pleiones not showing flower (J. Cus 


upon it you will not have them flowering at this time in 
the year 1892, and a good thing too, say I for one. I 
prefer them in the winter up to Christmas, and so you 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

, Any eormnunicationM respecting jotenis or fruit* 


sent to name should always accompany the parody which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardwuho Iu.ua 
toatmd, 57, Southampton-street , Strand. London , W.C. 

Names Of plants .—John Chafey .—Epidendrum 

aromalieum.- Gums .—Cannot name from suoh scraps. 

- A. W. 27.—1, Adiaqtum hispidulum; 2, Asplenium 

bulbiferum ; 3, Probably Pteris tremula ; 4, A Nephrolepis. 

- T. B. IK.—I, Aerides suavissimum ; 2, Aoampe multi- 

flora ; 3, Maxillaria venusta.- J. J. Meade.— 1, Nephro- 

dium molle ; 2, Athyrium Filix-foemina cristata ; 3, Ony- 
chium species; 4, Phlebodium aureum ; 6, Asplenium 

marinum ; 6, Polypodium Phegopteris.- Young Irish 

Gardener. —Specimen crushed up, cannot name.- G. C. 

—4, Tradesoantia virginica. Others, Fuchsias, Ac., quite 

dried up and unrecognisable.- A. S. G .—Send better 

specimen.- M. II .—Send specimens of the trees in 

flower or fruit.- Mrs. Travers .—Platycodon grandi- 

florum.- Richard Welford.— 1, Lyeimmachia vulgaris 

Other specimen too poor and dried up to name.- P. S. 

—A variety of the Mountain Ash.- M. A. Bailey .—Send 

fresher specimens and number them, please- D. II. G. 

—1, Veronica Traversi variegata; 2, Iresine llerbsti ; 3, 

Sedum Ewerei- M. C. KUson .—Specimen too stale to 

name .- C. A. M .—Send fresher specimen and better 

packed in a box.- K. D. —1, Double Perennial Sun¬ 

flower (Heliantbus multiflorus fl.-pl.); 2, Lysimmaohia 

vulgaris; 3, Montbretia Pottsi.- J. S.— Send fertile 

fronds.-IK. Valentine .—Knot weed (Polygonum cusp!- 

datum).- Lynton Croft .—Coreopsis tinctoria.- J. B. 

—1, Coronilla Emerus; 2, Aohillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 3, 
Lychnis species; 4, Adiantum Capillus-veneris; 5, Send 

again.- E. Scott .—Hyacinthus candicans apparently, 

but dried up specimens.- Geo. Speight.— 1, Marjoram 

probablv, but specimen dried up ; 2, Good King Henry. 

- Q. E. 2>.—A Rhus apparently, but send fresher speci 

men. 

Names of fruit.—22. Williams.— Apple, probably 

Early Harvest, but wretched specimens.-IK. II. Mawds- 

ley. —Plum, probably Pr6oooe de Tours, but very poor 

sample sent.-IKif/iam Hale.— Cannot name the Apple 

from one poor fruit only.- J. Dugan .—Pear Doyenne 

d’Etd. 

TO OORRN8FONDBNTS. 

We should be glad If readers would remember that to* 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. B. Wimbush, Finchley .—Dendromicon rigidum. 
Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, King’s-road, Chel¬ 
sea, London.-2Z. Milman .—“ Vines and Vine-culture,” 

by A. F. Barron. Post free from this office for 5s. fld.- 

A Learner.— The best book on flowers, vegetables, Ac., is 
a volume of Garoknixo, which you should take in and 
read regularly. 


heed not despair. The plante will ripen up i? 
and if rested properly wi'i flower ip dre seam 
friend, ec> do not let your spirit fla —b 


good time. 
Vjipy good 


for greenhouse, nice specimens, 
all from single pots. 

1 0 SPECIMEN FERNS and MOSSES for 3s.— 

LA For ordinary greenhouse, including fine Asplenium. 
which hears young Ferns on fronds, and makes handsome 
table specimen. 3 feet across; also Tree Fern, Maiden-hair, 
and Golden Selaginella, about 9 varieties. 6 good plants, 2s , 
free; please everyone. 

DEG ON IAS for winter blooming.—These pro- 
-D duoe beautiful racemes of white, pink, and coral-red 
flowers, with bright, glossy foliage, will bloom at once, t, in 
three colours,ls. 4d.: 12, 2s 3d., assorted; 12, all light colours 
or white, 2s., free. _ , , 

B EGONIA SCHMIDT I, a lovely plant both in 
foliage and flower. 3 for Is. 4d.; 6 for 2s 4d ; very scare 


foliage and flower. 

ITE LIOTROPE.—This delicious, sweet scented 

H favourite, in three light and dark varieties, including 
White Lady. 6 plants for winter bloom, 2s , free. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, Ulley. 
near Rotherham, YORKS. 


PARNATIONS and PICOTEES.—Amateur's 
Surplus Stock. -1 Gloire de Nancy, 1 Red brae*, 1 Dan God¬ 
frey. 1 Amy. 2 H. M. Stanley, 1 Germania or Old Gold, 1 Lady 
Lyttelton, 2 Sour. Malmaison, 1 Lowthair. 1 Fiery Star, 1 
James Fitzpatrick, 1 Juno or Corsair, 1 Pride of Penrhurst. 
The 15 strong rooted layers, warranted true to uome, 
4s 6d • or 8 of the above, my selection, for 2*. pa , 
free.-A. FISK, 4, Malvern Villas, Byt-road, 

Herts. 


Iioddesden. 


QTOCKS, PANSIES, and Choice Spring Flower- 

O ing Plants.—Stocks, Rrompton, double white and scarlet, 
100, free. Is. 6d. Pansies, strong reedlings : 12 Belgian striped, 
12 Giant, 12 Rainbow. 12 Odier s, 12 Cassier s, 12 mixed show; 
lot, free. Is. Ud. 12 each dark Wallflower, Golden King. 
Double German, 8weet Williami (Hunt's, Deans, dwarf, and 
mixed), Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves. Iceland Poppy, 6 Br*c- 
teatum Poppy, 6 Orientale; 11 dozen mall; lot, free, as. 
Please note these are strong plants from open ground, not 
weakly seedlings, and well able to stand the winter. Also o0 
early Cabbage, 50 later, 10 red, free, la. 3d. Winter Lettuce, 
200, free, la Sd. Wallflower*. 100, free, Is. 6d. 
this advertisement for future reference. — J. DUCK Kit, 
H axey, BawUy .____ 

TTARTLAND’S ORIGINAL PUBLICATION^ 

H now ready and post free.—DAFFODILS: “Original 
Little Book " for the millions. BULBS: “Little Book, a 
cheap edition. The most unique and select tor amateur*. 
FLORAL ALBUM of Conference Daffodils, illustrated by 
Gertrude Hartland, engraved by Welch, of London, the price 
of wh ! cb la 2s. 6d., but is presented gratis with bulb orders 
value 40 b. HARTLAND S DOUBLE WHITE FRINGED 
POPPY “ SNOWDRIFT " for autumn sowing, 6d. and la. per 
pkt. DAFFODIL and LENTEN ROSE «EED, per pkt.. Is. 
Saw is the time to sow.-W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 
F.R.H.S., Seedsman and Bulb Grower, 24, Patnck-stroot, 
Cork. 


A URIC ULAS. —Over 1 .OOO.OOOstrongseedlingg 
xx f ro m our unsurpassed Collection, now ready, 2a 6d. per 
100, post free. Cash with order. Freshjeed, 6d., la, andto. 6d. 
per packet.—KELLOCK A CO., Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
QCILLY BULBS.—Narcissus and Daffodils, 
O 2 doz., in 12 varieties, carriage paid, for 3s.—JACKSON, 


Scilly. Send for Catalogue. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

VJ flowering in small pots and i 


for 


flowering in small pots and outside, 25, la 3d.; 100 F 

_i, la. 3d., free.—TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. 

■NTARCLSSUS (Pheasant-eyed grandiflora), 
il double white, 50, Is. 6d.: 100, 2a 6d.: 1.000, 20s , car. pd. 
Crocus, 100, la 3d —TURNER, L ydiate, Liverpool. 


Catalogues received.— Garden Seeds. Messrs 

Dicksons, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.- Carnations, 

P,Tonies, Ac., and Autumn Bulb Guide. Mr. Thos. S. 
Ware, Hole Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. 


"PRIMULAS, 12, la. 3d. ; large box of flowers 

■L and Fern, Is. 3d.; Carnations, 25, Is. 3d.: 50 best Wall¬ 
flowers, la 3d., free; 3 Umbrella Palms, lx 3d.: 6 Maiden¬ 
hair (A. cuneatum). Is. 3d.: 6 greenhouse Ferns, Is. 3d., T5 
Perennial Marguerites, all colours, la. 3d. 


p IVEN AWAY !—20 » Calla Liliea, flowering 

VJ bulbs. 1 given every la 3d. order. 1 Marvchal Rose-tree 
with every’ 2*. 6d. order: on own roots with every 5s. order. 1 
Rose-tree (Marttahal, Gloire, or Niphetos) sent carriage paid 
pas sengers’ train in pots. All carriage paid. _ 

DU LBS.—Hyacinths, 6, named, Is. 6d. ; 12, 
D 2s. fid. Tulips, 50, 2a ; 100, 3s. 6d- Crocus, 100, Is. 3d. 
Narcissus, double white, &c., 50, la6d. ,•100, 2s. 6A ^pinea 
ja pouica, 3a. doz., carriage paid. 12s. worth, 10*-—TURNER 

pOLLECTION BULBS.—6 named Hyacinths 

yJ (3 white, 3 ooloured), 14 Tulips, 50 Crocuses, 25 Narcissus 
(double white, &c.l, 12 Sciila camnauulata, 6 Smrma japjuiea. 
Lot, 2a CkL : double, 4s. 6 d. 100 Narcissus, 2*. 6d„ free. 


_GREENHOUSES in winter. — Green- 

U house plants, 25, Is. 3d., car. paid. Maiden-hair, Ore 
Tillea, Ferns, Heliotropes, Abutilons, Plumbago, OaUa LUy, 
S. Verbena, Japanese Honeysuckles, Kalosanthes coodnex 
Begonias, Cineraria,- Primula, 4c. Try them; be surprised 
and delighted.—TURNER Lydiate, Liverpool. 
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X IT 3D 3D 3T . 


Abutilonfl, propagating 422 
Annuals, good .. 427 

Apple " Blenheim 

Orange”.425 

Apple-Lree, an old Rlb- 
ston Pippin .. 424 

Apple-trees, moth and 424 
Ash-berries, Mountain.. 421 
Asparagus-beds .. .. 426 

Asparagus, cutting down 426 
Begonias dropping their 
ttovrer-buda .. 422 

Regonias not blooming 422 
Blenheim Pippin.. .. 424 

Birds .430 

Briers, budded, moving 420 
Carnation layers.. .. 428 

Carnation “slips” .. 428 
Carnations, seedling .. 427 
Carnations, treatment of 422 


Celery, earthing up . . 428 
Cherry, Winter (PhysaUs 
Alkekengi) .. ..422 

Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowering .. .. 419 

Clematis for a garden . . 422 
Conservatory ..418 

Creepers, evergreen .. 417 
Cucumbers in a vinery, 

&c..425 

Currant and Gooseberry- 
bushes, pruning .. 424 
Dahlias for show.. .. 419 
Ferns from spores, rais¬ 
ing . 421 

Fig-trees, treatment of.. 425 
Forcing-house, heating a 422 
Fruit garden .. 418 

Fruit-trees, planting .. 424 
Fuchsia-bed, plants in a 428 


Garden, arches in the .. 421 
" Garden design and 
Architects’ Gardens" 428 
Garden walks, stone 

slabs for.417 

Garden work .. 418 

" Geraniums,” bedding 417 
Glass-house, heating a 
■mall .. .. .. 422 

Gooseberries, largest .. 424 
Grapes not colouring .. 424 
Greenhouse, heating a.. 422 
Greenhouse, unheated, 

an.422 

Hollyhocks .. ..428 

Hyacinths, Roman .. 428 

Hydrangeas and their 

culture.423 

Ivy, cutting .. .. 422 

Liliura aura turn in pots 417 


Lily, an Arum .. .. 418 

Mealy-bug in a vineiy, 
destroying .. .. 424 

Mushroom-bed, an out¬ 
door .425 

Mushroom-bed, making 


Mushrooms, maggots in 427 
Oak and Beech-trees, 
border under .. .. 421 

Outdoor garden .. .. 418 

Passion-flower,the hardy 

White.427 

Peaches in vineries .. 414 
Pear-trees, treatment of 424 
Peas, Sweet, and Mig¬ 
nonette, sowing .. 427 
Planting a border .. 427 
Plants, flowering, in a 
vinery.422 


Plants, hardy, for winter 

forcing.418 

Plants, storing, in a 

room .417 

Plums, a few good .. 425 
Poultry and Rabbits .. 430 
Questions and answers 429 
Raspberry-canes.. .. 424 
Raspberries, plantirg .. 424 
Raspberries, treatment 

of.425 

Rosa mgosa not flower¬ 
ing.420 

Rose, Tea, cuttings .. 420 
Roses, Christmas, treat¬ 
ment of .427 

Roses, climbicg, for an 
iron arch .. .. 420 

Roses fur a house wall.. 420 
Roses, pegging down .. 420 


Roses on their own 

roots .419 

Roses, Standard, v. 

Dwarf.419 

Roses, Tea, in pots .. 420 
Roses, treatment of .. 410 
Saccolabiums .. ..428 

Spiraea japoniaa, treat¬ 
ment of.421 

4tanhopeas,treatmentof 429 

Stove .418 

Stocks, Brompton .. 428 
Strawberries, best .. 425 
Si reptocarpi hybrids .. 422 
Tomatoes, small.. .. 426 

Town garden, work in the 418 
Vegetable garden .. 418 
Violets, framing .. .. 418 

Week’s woi k, cts coming 418 
Window gardening .. 418 


LILIUM AURATUM IN POTS. 

It is quite true that the majority of those who 
try to grow this Lily in pots fail to a greater or 
lesser extent. I am quite certain that such a 
thing need never be. This Lily can be grown 
year after year in pots, and in a few years the 
bulbs will increase in size and number until the 


cultivator has more than he knows what to do 
with, and better bulbs too than he could pur¬ 
chase. I will, as shortly as possible, give the 
history of one bulb, which was small when I got 
it. It flowered year after year, and increased 
in size at a great rate. Five years after I got it 
it had five stems each as thick as a man’s finger, 
and close on a hundred blooms on it—a superb 
sight. By this time a 12 inch pot was too small 
for it. I then split it up. It made five most 
beautiful bulbs, which next year produced an 
average of twenty-five superb blooms each. 
Many of the buds, just before opening, mea¬ 
sured 7& inches in length. I now had a goodly 
number of smaller bulbs, all offsets from the 
original one, and all in perfect health and 
flowering gloriously. Now for a few cultural 
hints. Repot as soon as the stems die down, 
by which time the soil in the pot will have be¬ 
come dry. Take special care of the thick, fleshy 
roots at the base of the bulb, and clear away the 
great mass of dead roots which had sprung from 
the stem above the bulb, and then twist out the 
remains of the dead stem and repot at once, 
avoiding finely sifted soil as you would deadly 

r >ison. The soil which I have mostly used was 
inches from the surface of an old pasture where 
the soil was poor and light, and a perfect mat of 
fibre. This material is spread out and frozen 
through, and then put up in a heap to rot, 
which takes a year at least. It then can be 
torn to pieces by the hand, but not made fine. 
Such soil needs an equal bulk of very rotten 
dong mixed with it. Drain the pot well, and 
then put in a small conical heap of the roughest 
of the soil; on this place your bulb, spreading 
the roots down the sides all round, and fill in 
the soil to an inch above the top of the bulb, 
making it firm but not hard as you proceed. 
The bulb will be deep down in the pot, which 
leaves room for earthing up with the same com¬ 
post as fast as the stem grows, for the grandeur of 
the blooms will, in a great measure, depend upon 
the dense mass of roots which will spriDg from the 
stem ; while the great fleshy roots which grow 
from the base of the bulb, and which seem never 
to rest, will add greatly to its size and give it 
strength to throw off plenty of healthy offsets, 
which will soon become as large as the parent. 
Do not water after repotting, rather let the soil 
be a little damp to begin with, and from its 
being so rough and fibry, and not pressed very 
hard, no harm can ensue, as might be the case if 
it had to be rammed hard with the potting- 
atick. Now set the pot in some place damp 
enough to keep the soil in it from getting any 
drier. Wet and mice can be kept out by putting 
aboard over it. I have potted a number of bulbs 
in autumn, and pat some in a cold frame, some 
in the corner of an outhouse buried in damp 
Moss and some in the ' 
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taken into the greenhouse in spring, and all did 
equally well. Of course frost must be guarded 
against. J. P. K. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

1687.— Storing plants in a room 1 The 
empty room with a south window is an excellent 
place for storing bedding-plants, such as Zonal 
Felargoniums, “ Geraniums,” Yellow Shrubby 
Calceolarias, Petunias, Begonias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings, and many other things. It will 
be found desirable to put down oil-cloths under 
the pots or boxes, so as to be able to 
syringe the plants, or water them from a 
rosed pot, occasionally in mild weather, 
and they should have plenty of air, 
opening the window at the top and bottom, 
except when there is a frost, when the plants are 
are best taken back from the window, and a 
good colza-oil lamp (trimmed to burn all night) 
can be placed between them and the glass. Or 
a small stove, on the hot-water principle, such as 
those sold by firms who advertise in Gardening, 
will make such a room quite safe from frost; but if 
there are good thick curtains to the window, and 
one or two lamps are leftburning night and day in 
severe weather, that will save all the plants 
mentioned above. Great care will be necessary 
to keep the plants free from the “ must ” which 
attacks them in dull, damp weather. Every 
dead or dying leaf should be carefully removed, 
and no standing water allowed about the room. 
Alittle flowers of sulphur sprin kled on the affected 
parts will check the mildew, which should be 
removed at once and burnt, for it increases 
rapidly from its myriad spores, if not destroyed, 
and may injure many plants. No scraps of 
decaying leaves or stems must be left about, for 
this reason ; and the air of the room should be 
changed as often as possible in mild weather, 
drying it with fire-lieat, if necsssary, during the 
autumn damp, for this is often more fatal to plant 
life than the frosts which follow it. Water must 
be given sparingly until spring comes, and the 
plants begin to grow; then keep them well 
watered.—L. R. 

1722 —Evergreen ereepers. —There are 
not many evergreen creepers which would do 
well in so confined a space. “ Evergreen ” does 
not say what is the depth of the box, but prob¬ 
ably it is eight inches. A good variety of Ivv 
would grow in this position, and look well all 
the year ; but there is the great practical diffi¬ 
culty in permanent plants for window-boxes, 
that they cannot be removed for painting, 
cleansing, and fresh soil, as they should be once 
in two years. Evergreen Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens), Evergreen Roses (Felicity Per- 
petu^ and Princess Marie), Jasminum revolutnm 
(an Evergreen Jasmine), or the Common Passion¬ 
flower (Passiflora ccerulea), might be tried ; but 
it is to be feared that it would be difficult to 
give them enough nourishment after the first year 
or two, though rich mulches of leaf-mould and 
old hot-bed Btuff, with a little soot, might do 
something towards keeping them up. But no 
other plants could be grown in the box, which 
would soon be a mass of large roots, seeking to 
escape in search of room. A much better plan 


would be to fill the boxes now with nice sturdy 
little plants of Wallflowers, with a row of Scilla 
eibirica bulbs and early Due Van Thol Tulips in 
front, which will be brilliant in early spi in_j, and 
fill the room, when the window is op« n, with 
fragrance. Creepers round a window in winter 
only darken a room, while they are more appre¬ 
ciated in the heat of summer. Tropaeolum 
c&uariense (Canary Creeper) is one of the 
prettiest things to form a wreath round a 
window in summer, and if well supported with 
water will soon festoon the whole window. A 
few nails from the box to within ten iuches of 
the top of the window, and one in the centre of 
the top, can be put in by anyone with an ordinary 
hammer, and stout string stretched on these, 
form a perfect arch, on which the creeper can be 
trained.—I. L. R. 

1712.— Bedding “ Geraniums.’* — The 
lan of tying np old bedding “ Geraniums ” and 
anging them in a cellar is a bad one. It is 
possible th&t a few of the poor things may 
survive, but, if so, they will be in such wretched 
health, and so weakened by darkness for months, 
that they will not be worth anything for bedding 
purposes. The best way to save old “ Gera¬ 
niums ” is to cut them back at once—it is already 
rather late for this—to within 6 inches of the 
soil, and pot them up a fortnight later, pruning 
off a few of the larger roots and putting each 
one—with as much of the soil as can be got to 
adhere to the roots, and enough fresh soil to 
cover them thoroughly—in a separate pot, which 
should be well drained. The next best system 
is to place the plants—having been cut back &a 
above—thickly in a box, about 8 inches in 
height, which should have a layer of crocks and 
ashes at the bottom for drainage, and can be 
filled up with common soil; bat plants so 
treated are the better for being potted in March 
in good soil. Either pots or boxes of old 
“ Geraniums ” can be easily kept in a sunny 
window, or a kitchen window, or even in a bed¬ 
room, if sharp frost be excluded, moving the 
plants back from the window during severe 
weather into a corner at a distance from it, and, 
if the temperature be very low, covering the 
plants with a blanket or shawl, which can be 
arranged over two towel-horses, one each side. 
All dead leaves and rubbish of every kind must 
be picked off the plants at once, and they should 
have plenty of light and air in mild weather. 
Damp is their deadly enemy, much more to te 
dreaded than cold, and can only be kept off by 
attention to this and keeping them in a dry 
atmosphere, giving water to their roots only 
when absolutely necessary—t.e., when the sur¬ 
face-soil is dry—but then giving a sufficient 
quantity to nourish all the roots.—L. R. 

1785.—Stone slabs for garden walks. 
—If your stone slabs are only irregular at the 
edges I think you will be wise to have a mason 
to work them down to one uniform size, as I am 
afraid that ordinary cement or concrete will not 
long stand the wear and tear of the weather and 
traffic. It is alternate frost and rain oi snow 
that will do the mischief after a year or two. 
Apart from this, the appearance of the walk wdl 
be so much improved if the stones are of one 
uniform size. —J^C. 0. il fix I 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The early autumn Chrysanthemums will now be opening 
their blossoms, and should be moved into a cool-house. For 
the most part the plants this season are free from mildew, 
and flies can easily oe got rid of by dusting with Tobaeoo- 
powder or washing with insecticides, whichever is most 
convenient. Plante with pots full of roots must have 
plenty of support, or the flowers will be small and the 
leaves suffer and go off prematurely. Tea Roses that were 
moderately forced last spring, and that have been plunged 
out and ripened their growth, may have what little prun¬ 
ing is required. If more nourishment is necessary, some 
of the old surface soil can be removed, and the pots filled 
up with a rich oompost of old rotten turf and old manure, 
vmh a little bone-meal and soot added. Any plants which 
are pot-bound may be shifted on to larger pots, but the 
top-dressing will suffice in many cases, followed on when 
the plants start into growth with liquid-manure. Place 
Zonal Pelargoniums which have been prepared for winter 
blooming under cover at once, and water carefully, not 
overdoing it, and it is quite time Azaleas and other hard- 
wooded plants were placed under glass ; but leave air on 
night and day for the present. The early-flowering Bou- 
vardias are very gay Just now. In the warm conservatory 
they will continue to flower for a long time, and if 
shortened back a little and more heat is given a second orop 
of flowers wiU come later on. Continue to pot bulbs for 
forcing. Zonal “Geraniums” of new varieties may be 
rooted from cuttings now. I have continued the propaga¬ 
tion of these all winter where more stock was required. 
Berried Solanums will not be safe outside now. If the 
berries are green a little fire-heat will forward the colour¬ 
ing. Good specimens of Plumbago capeusis are pleasant 
objects now ; the plant is easily grown, and to make neat 
specimens in pots train the shoots over a wire trainer. 
The white variety forms a pleasant change. The plants 
are easily propagated from cuttings of the young wood in 
spring. Camellias are out of fashion now. They are so 
stiff and formal looking. Nevertheless, they cannot be 
dispensed with where large houses have to be filled with 
flowers in winter. Clear soot-water will help both these 
and Azaleas now. This is the best season to add to the 
stocks of Heaths, especially such kinds as hvemalis, 
autumnalis. &c. They are usually offered at a low rate 
now just coming into blossom. Erica Cavendishi and ven- 
tricosa in variety, two of the most useful spring-flowering 
Heaths, should be purchased now. Good plants in (Much 
and fl inch pots may be bought cheaply. 


Stove. 

It is quite time all the young winter-flowering stuff were 
removed from pits and frames to houses where artificial 
heat can be turned on when required. Poinsettias in 
small pots should be shifted on ; rough turfy loam, with a 
third of fibry peat and leaf-mould and some sand to keep 
open, will be suitable. The winter-flowering Passiflora 
princeps is a beautiful thing, producing freely long racemes 
of scarlet flowers. It does best planted out in a brick 

S artition in a corner of the stove, all the better if near 
ot-water pipes. Loam and peat will grow it well, but 
there Bhould be perfect drainage ; the same remark applies 
to all winter-flowering stove cUmbers. Strong pots full of 
Eucharis which have been cooled down should again be 
placed in heat, and receive occasional soakings of weak 
liquid-manure. I have had considerable success with 
Clay's Fertiliser and Ijfchthemic guano, both of which are 
excellent stimulants for plants in pots. Look closely for 
mealy-bug, especially on climbing plants, such as Stepha- 
notisand Diplodenios. Thrips on Crotons, &o., will soon 
disfigure the foliage if not got rid of at once. Sponging is 
the best remedy, if taken in time. It is not always con¬ 
venient to fumigate with strong Tobacco, and weak doses 
are useless for thrips. Dry and put away shadings now, 
and where opaque shadings have been used, wash off w ith 
strong soda and w ater. Night temperatures now of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. will be high enough, with a rise of 10 degs. in 
the dA.vtime, giving air when that figure is reached. All 
pots should be washed now, and anj thing likely to keep 
the atmosphere of the house close and stuffy should be 
removed. Clean paint and whitewashed walls have a good 
deal to do with the health of the plants. The water must be 
used with more caution now, as many of the plants will be 
ripening the summer’s growth, and too much water at the 
roots will be injurious. 

Hardy plants for Winter Forcing 1 . 

The forcing-house will soon be in request again where 
much bloom is required in winter. The first batch of bulbs, 
Roman Hyacinths especially, will soon be ready for placing 
in heat to bloom in November. A few Spirals may be 
potted for early blooming, but none but those roots having 
well-ripened crowns should be started yet. Where it is 
intended to purchase hardy shrubs for forcing, the plants 
should be secured at once. Rhododendrons, DeutziaB, 
Lilacs, Japanese Azaleas, Staphylea colchica, Roses, &c., 
are among the indispeneible, all of which should be potted 
and held in readiness for introducing to heat when required 
to meet the demand. Usually the greatest demand for 
forced flowers is from Christmas onwards ; the Chrysan¬ 
themums and other autumn flowers which can be had 
without forcing are in most places gone, or, at least, are 
put their best, and the forced flowers come with a fra¬ 
grance and freshness which carry everything with a rush, 
as it were; but these large quantities of forced flowers 
must be in course of preparation many months before¬ 
hand ; they cannot well be improvised. 

Framing Violets. 

No time should be lost now in completing this work. 
Middle of September in cold districts would have been 
better, but if carefully attended to they will doubtless 
flower well. Keep the lights off for the present, so that 
they may have the full benefit of the exposure. There 
are numbers of varieties of Violets, but Marie Louise is the 
best. Press the soil well round the crowns. A few ol the 
strongest roots may be potted up for flowering in the 
greenhouse. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
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Window Gardening. 

Pot a few Roman and other Hyacinths for flowering at 
Christmas. Single-flowered varieties are the most suitable. 
The Hyacinths should be started in the dark. Probably 
the best plan Is to set them on a board or some impervious 
bottom, and cover with Cocoa-nut-fibre or sifted ashes. 
In that position they will remain about five or six weeks. 
In purchasing Hyadnths for forcing or for glasses, weight 
rather than mere size should be a desideratum. The put 
summer has been better for ripening than last year, and 
Hyacinths are more likely to flower well. Pot Li l h i m 
Harris!, and let them come on quickly. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Lift tender plants it is desired to save from frost. If 
anything Bhould delay this work, see that they are covered 
up at the approach of frost. If the leaves and shoots are 
frozen, the growth will die back, and nothing but warmth 
will resuscitate them. Of course, the hardiest “Gera¬ 
niums ” will take no harm yet; but Palms and other 
greenhouse plants which have been used to create tropical 
scenes;, should be taken indoors. The Michaelmas Daisies 
and the Autumn Crocuses are fresh and bright, and no 
garden is completely furnished if they are absent. The 
Asters especially are easily grown, and a very few shillings 
will purchase a nice oolleotion. They may be planted as 
soon as they go out of blossom, or the planting may be left 
over till spring. In cold, heavy soil spring planting is 
best. Dahlias are now in fine condition, and will continue 
so till frost comes to cut them. Seed-pods should be 
looked after if there is anything good among them. Seeds 
of any other useful plant may be gathered as soon as the 
pods begin to change colour. Cuttings of bedding-plants 
may yet be taken, or in the case of “ Geraniums ” the old 
plants may be lifted by-and-bye, and cuttings struck in 
spring. Good Pansy and Viola-cuttings may he had now, 
and will root freely in light soil under a hand light, 
English Irises should be planted at once. If it is intended 
to lift and replant those in the ground no time should be 
lost, as the bulbs are throwing out the new roots. These 
are very beautiful bulbs, and should be planted freely in 
good-sized pots. They increase rapidly, and should be 
replanted every second year. Finish bedding Dwarf 
Roses. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gather the early Apples and Pears as they ripen. When 
the fruits drop they are not of muoh use for dessert, as the 
bruise decays quickly. The Golden Drop Plum is valuable 
lor dessert. If gathered a little before they are ripe the 
fruits will keep a long time in a oool fruit-room laid thinly 
on paper on the shelf. Late FigB are valuable now, as are 
also late Peaches ; both should be opened out to air and 
sunshine. Begin preparations for making new plantations 
of fruit-trees. Very much depends upon the preparation 
of the site. Where planting is done on a large scale, it is 
cheaper to use the steam cultivator, and break up the 
land without bringing much of the crude soil to the top. 
A little will do no harm, as the cultivating operations will 
Boon put things right. For the first half-dozen years, at 
any rate, the surface should be cultivated if possible; it 
gives such an impetus to growth. Afterwards,If necessary 
or desirable, the land may be laid down to Grass. But 
for Gross land standard trees are the best, especially if 
sheep or cattle are to be turned in. The evils of stocking 
fruit land with Bheep or cattle is the animals will eat the 
bark of the stems if the trees are not carefully protected, 
and even then watchfulness is necessary, as the usual pro¬ 
tections are constantly getting displaced, and iron guards 
are expensive. Ripe Grapes must be looked over fre¬ 
quently, and bad berries cut out. Avoid making a dust 
in sweeping out dead leaves. Where the wood is ripe the 
laterals may be shortened back a little to let in more light 
to finish off the ripening process. Disbud Strawberries in 
pots if more than one crown is showing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Earth up Celery in succession as the different rows are 
sufficiently advanced in growth. The work must be done 
only in dry weather. Sheets of paper wrapped round the 
plants will keep the soil out of the heart and hasten the 
blanching. For early work thick paper alone is sometimes 
used without any earthing up. This is commonly done in 
growing for exhibition, but for home use I think crispness 
and flavour is more in evidenoe by the old system of 
blanching with soil. Tie up Endive and Lettuce in quan¬ 
tities to meet any demand likely to arise. Continue to 
plant early borders with Browrn Cos Lettuces to stand the 
winter, and all spare frames may be utilissd where salading 
materials are largely in demand. Where early Cauliflowers 
have failed to grow outside, the leeway may be fetched up 
by sowing thirty now in a frame. It often happens plants 
raised now under glass pass through the winter better 
than where the sowing is made outside earlier. Earth up 
Cardoons, first drawing the leaves together and passing 
hay-bands round the plants. Paper will do just as well if 
used in several thicknesses; must be done when the plants 
are dry. Plant Spring Cabbages when the plants are large 
enough for moving. Should there be the least fear of 
clubbiDg, dip the roots and stems just previous to planting 
in a puddle mode with soot and liquid-manure. There is 
nothing better than Ellam's Early for the first crop, and 
these may be planted closer together than is customary ; 
18 inches between the rows and 15 inches between the 
plants will be ample space, and on early borders where the 
stems are pulled up as the plants are cut they may go in 
even closer. Tomatoes must be kept thin if the remaining 
fruits are to ripen. Gather and place under glass as soon 
as the fruits show colour. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Keep a sharp look-out for early night frosts now, and 
move anything at all tender under cover before it sustains 
any injury. Even the buds of Chrysanthemums are very 
susceptible to frost while still young and small, though 
after a certain stage they do not seem to be nearly so ten¬ 
der. But town gardens are usually much more sheltered 
than those in more open places, and I fancy the pall of 
smoke constantly hanging over a large town acts as a non¬ 
conductor to some extent, a9 well; at any rate, I have 
noticed that late and early frosts are not nearly so destruc¬ 
tive in the suburbs of London as a few miles farther out. 
Where the plants cannot from any cause be housed in 
good time, and have to be left outside later than is safe, 
a few yards of light canvas or scrim may be fitted so as to 
I run on wires over them, and this will ward off several de¬ 


grees of frost, which always strikes directly downwards. 
Late varieties ought to be left outside as long as possible, 
but the October-flowering kinds, some of which will now 
be expanding, should be housed direoUy they show the 
first signs of colour, but give them abundance of air at first, 
or they will lose a lot of their foliage. In small or low houses 
dwarf plants obtained from cuttings struck in July or 
August are far more useful than the long-legged “mop- 
stick ” examples, and even by cutting the winter-struck 
plants down to 6 inches of the soil early in Jane the height 
is reduced to little more than one-half, while the size of 
the flowers suffers but little. Climbers over the roof 
must now be cut back considerably in order to give light 
to the plants beneath. In pruning Passion-flowers and 
others of this class remember that the strong, well-ripened 
shoots are what will produoe the most and finest blooms 
next season, so leave the best of these disposed at a good 
distance apart, and cut out all the weaker shoots and 
spray. Vines are more difficult to deal with, for if denuded 
of the older and larger leaves the plants will suffer seri¬ 
ously in the future ; but a good deal may be done by re¬ 
moving all secondary growths and young leaves, which are 
comparatively useless, and if the rods are moderately far 
apart they will not throw a very heavy shade. In large 
conservatories Dahlias grown in pots are very useful during 
the autumn, as they remain in bloom long after frosts have 
destroyed those outside, but plenty of liquid-manure la 
necessary. The Persian Cyclamen are fairly good town 
plants, but require to be kept pretty constantly moist, and 
moderately warm in winter. They ought to be housed 
now. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
2Uh to October 1 st. 

Finished planting frames with Violets. I am rather 
later in completing this work than usual, but the plants 
are Btrong, and the crowns well matured. 1 plant pretty 
close, as frame apace is limited, so many other things 
require sheltering. Of late years, more attention being 
given to the building of houses, frames have been rather 
thrown in the background ; but this is, I think, a mistake, 
as a good deal can be done with (heap handy frames. 
Late-planted French Beans on the warm border have had 
stakes and wire run along the row's to support canvas 
covers should sudden frost come. French Beans are always 
useful in autumn, and a warm pit has been planted to 
oorne in later. For winter supply I think pots are better, 
and the pots need not be large. Five Beans in a 6-inch 
pot on shelves near the glass always give good results. 
Liquid-manure is given when required. Made up more 
Mushroom-beds in the house. It is a mistake, c ;, at least, 

I think so, to shake out all the straw from the horse- 
droppings. Some elasticity in the bed Is advantageous. 
Some of the best beds I have had have been formed on 
mounds of long stable litter. Such beds will require a 
little more water after bearing oommenoes; but this 
enables more nourishment to be given in the shape of 
stimulants. When old beds seem exhausted, new vigour 
can be given by watering with liquid-manure in whioh a 
handful of salt has been dissolved. Looked over late 
vinery to remove stray laterals, whioh, if permitted to 
touch the glass, cause drip among the berries. If a spot 
of water find its way into a bunch of Grapes, the whole 
becomes a mass of rottenness. Drip in a vinery is always 
destructive ; this sometimes is due to neglect of the inside 
painting. Painting the outside alone will not make a dry 
nouse. As a temporary expedient I have been obliged to 
rig up squares of glass for bunohes of Grapes to keep out 
wet where drip had found its way through the root. This 
may seem a clumsy makeshift, but the bunch is saved. 
Prepared beds for Carnations. The rooted layers will be 
planted in a day or two, and plenty of Carrots will be in¬ 
serted in the beds as a bait for wireworms. A dressing of 
soot was given just before the beds received the last turn 
over. Spring planting of Pinks is not generally recom¬ 
mended, but a bed of Mrs. Sinkins set out in April have 
thrown up a second crop of flowers, which have come in 
very useful for cutting. One never has too many sweet- 
scented flow’ers, and the Clove-seen ted Pinks are delight¬ 
ful, even though some of the pods may burst. Potted 
bulbs for forcing. These include Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, Freed as, and a few strong roots of Solomon’s Seal, 
whioh is a striking plant for foroing in winter. Moved 
Double and Single Primulas to a greenhouse where there 
is a stage near the glass. They are apt to damp in pits and 
frames after this date; but the Cinerarias and Calceolarias 
will remain in the pits for the present, covered with mats 
at night, as frost may oome any time now. Tomatoes 
outside are still full of fruit All may not ripen, but a 

( rood part of the fruits will if the frost keeps off, and the 
ate fruit will be gathered and ripened indoors. The very 
small green fruit makes a nice pickle, and I am tokl a 
good preserve may be made from green Tomatoes. Fires 
are kept going regularly now for Cucumbers under glass, 
but only a moderate temperature is kept up. 


1715.— An Arum Lily. —It is certainly 
unusual for this plant to bring three flowers on 
one stem, but it is rather given to “sport." 
Last year an immense blossom in the writer's 
conservatory had a second small perfect bloom 
inside it, while another was a sort of twin-flower, 
the two being joined together. Arum Lilies 
often throw up a blossom or two during the 
summer, if planted out early. They should by 
this time be potted up, each root in a separate 
large pot, with rich light soil, and started for 
winter work, if wanted early. It would be a 
difficult matter to explain the reason why flowers 
so often bring imperfect or oddly-shaped blooms. 
Probably some sudden check to the bloom, or 
some fault in the potting- soil may account for 
it occasionally, bat it u the same with many 
wild plants,—I. L. R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-F LOW BRING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

As early-flowering Chrysanthemums are chiefly 
employed for beds or borders in the open 
ground, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
only those varieties which are naturally of a 
good sturdy habit and will grow into neat little 
bushes are eligible for such a purpose. This 
places one in a difficulty in making a selection 
at any of the exhibitions of these flowers, a9 
those shown are mostly in the cut state, and 
consequently little (if any) idea can be formed 
of the habit of the plant, while in the case of the 
larger blooms it is probable that some of them 


Frederick Marronet (reddish-orange),. Golden 
Shah (a large flower of a very rich golden tint), 
Goldsmith (a bright Pompon), Cassy (pink), Lyon 
(bright rosy-purple), Mme. Jolivart (white), 
Miss Phyllis Broughton (white), Mr. W. Piercy 
(bronzy-red), Pomponium(rich orange), Precocite 
(gold), St. Croutts (pink), Toreador (bronzy-red), 
Mrs. Cullingford (one of the best whites), Scarlet 
Gem (very bright), Mme. Picoul (reddish- 
chestnut), and Frederick Pek* (crimson and gold). 
The sturdy-growing W. H. Lincoln, a yellow- 
flowered Japanese, was also very fine, the plants 
of this exhibited showing -well its dwarf 
character. T. 

1772.— Dahlias for show —The culture 
of Dahlias for show is an art acquired by practice, 


Chrysanthemum “Madame Desgrange.” 


have been disbudded rather severely. With 
most of the Japanese varieties getting up rather 
tall, and consequently needing to be supported 
by sticks, the Pompon varieties, or at all 
events those now classed as Pompon (though 
the flowers of many are a good deal larger 
than the Pompons of old), have matters 
pretty well their own way. M me. Desgrange 
(here figured) and its varieties, the pale- 
yellow Mrs. Burrell, or G. Wermig, and the 
richer tinted Mrs. Hawkins are certainly the 
finest in their respective colours, and a good 
bright-red counterpart of them would find a j 
ready sale. Many of the Pompons at the above- 
mentioned show were put up in large bunches, 
and of them some of the most notable were 
Alice Butcher (orange), Bhjpto»g Bride (bhyh). 
Duchess of f'ife (white), . 


Blustm»g Bride (bli*h), 
Ffcra (0^en 


but the first essential is deep, very richly 
manured soil in which to grow them. The plants 
are uIbo reduced to three or four side branches 
only, and the larger portion of the blooms are 
also removed. The plants, even though set out 
in rich deep soil, have a mulching of manure 
over the roots, and they are also well w atered 
with manure-water. The practised exhibitor 
knows also how to treat particular varieties. 
Some never grow coarse, others have a great 
tendency to become coarse, and thus they each 
require different treatment. The varieties with a 
teudency to coarseness are planted in soil not so 
rich, and manure water may not be needed at 
all. The plants of these coarser growing 
varieties should also be allowed to carry more 
flowers. The exhibitors who have sufficient 
know ledge of the special treatment required by 


the different varieties to bring the large coarse 
flowers down to a certain standard, and to grow 
those with closer small petals up to the same 
standard, so that the flowers are all about a 
size on the exhibition table, will be the most 
successful prize takers.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

1681 .—Roses on their own roots.— 

I believe that all Roses that thrive upon 
their own roots, and they are numerous, will 
grow as vigorously and flower as freely as they 
do upon foster roots. Further, the plants are 
likely to live longer, for they are indestructible 
to this extent, that if a hard winter kills 
them to the ground they will shoot up again 
from below. After some trials and careful 
observation I have come to the conclusion that 
time and patience are two very requisite things. 
With our trade growers it is very much a matter 
of expediency and profit obviously to insert a 
bud upon strong roots and to confine all that 
root force in one channel—that is, to the bud ; 
a strong plant must be quickly grown, for some¬ 
thing like a balance must be created. But we 
have no assurance that such plants are the best 
in the end. We|often find them giving way or 
getting weaker after a few' years. For a per¬ 
manency I firmly believe that own-root Roses 
will be the most reliable. If it is a question of 
waiting ^wo, three, or four years it is better in 
the end. This period of waiting is really that of 
the gradual growth and development of the 
plant. It is rapid in some cases, more pro¬ 
longed in others, but none the less permanent. 
For example, three years ago I planted a group 
of that lovely Tea Rose, Marie Van Houtte, the 
plants being recently-struck cuttings. It was 
done for comparison with another established 
group of plants on the seedling Brier-stock. 
These young plants grew a little, and withstood 
the two past winters as well as the stronger 
ones. But at first they did not do what is 
characteristic of this and most Tea Roses—send 
up those strong secondary shoots from the base 
of the plant, terminating in great clusters of 
bloom produced in autumn. I was beginning 
to have doubts, but this season the desired 
result has come about, and each plant has 
doubled its original strength and stature with 
vigorous shoots. A little reasoning proves what 
is taid above—time must pass. The cutting on 
its own roots naturally has a balance of root and 
branch. Its accession of strength must be 
gradually and progressive. The unseen force—- 
that is, the roots—must grow, and top-growth 
will then be responsive ; whilst in the case of 
the Teas free growth is invariably followed by 
abundant bloom. Own-root Roses will attract 
even more attention in the future. If the 
nurserymen’s methods are expeditious, it does 
not follow that they are the be3t. Of course, 
they have advantages, and I readily recognise 
them. We should tire of waiting to possess 
ourselves of new kinds if we had to wait for 
own-root plants, but there is no reason why we 
should be slaves to custom in regard to older 
varieties, and we have much to gain by estab¬ 
lishing them on their own roots.—A. H. 

-This depends entirely upon what varieties 

you are growing, as to their vigour and florifer- 
ousness. If you are too enthusiastic in growing 
them in this form, and try all varieties on their 
own roots, you are certain to have many failures. 
Such kinds as Marie van Houtte, Gloire de 
Dijon, Duke of Edinburgh, La France, and a 
few more will.both grow and flower well in this 
form. You will have to wait much longer, how¬ 
ever, before securing fair-sized specimens than 
if they were grown upon some suitable stock. 
Y&u must also take into consideration the class 
of soil you are planting in. Heavy, close soil 
will not suit Roses on their own roots so well as 
a light and rather sandy loam.—P. U. 

1711 .—Standard Roses v. Dwarf.— 
You can grow which you like. Tea Roses 
are generally grown as dwarfs, but there 
is no reason why they should not do equally 
well as standards ; in fact, as far as I can see, 
most of them succeed better thus, where the soil 
is heavy and damp. You can scarcely kill a 
healthy Brier-stock, but when the wood of the 
comparatively delicate Tea-scented varieties is 
so near the ground—on it, in fact—they suffer 
terribly in such winters as the last two. But if 
dwarfs are chosen, be iqtpf tg them on the 
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Brier, not on the Manetti, which is utterly 
useless at a stock on each soil as you describe. 
Dwarf plants should have a few inches of ashes 
heaped over the roots in the autumn, when even 
if the tops are cut down by frost the plants will 
break up again rrom the base.—B. C. R. 

1800.— Moving budded Briers.— Pro¬ 
vided the Rose-buds worked this season upon 
your Brier stocks are equally ripened and set 
as the eyes upon the Brier itself, there is 
no reason at all why they should not do 
well next season if moved now. They will, 
of course, not grow so strongly as if in their 
present quarters, where they would have the 
benefit of extra strength derived from estab¬ 
lished roots. I have more than once taken 
up budded stocks in the condition you des¬ 
cribe, and sent them to many places abroad 
with invariable success. The sole drawback 
being a weaker plant the first year.—P. U. 

- “Enquirer” asking about removal of 

Briers budded this season should know that the 
reason why it is not well to lift them before the 
new buds are developed is that the process 
they have been subjected to has put the whole 
body in check, and they therefore claim patient 
indulgence; but if he wishes to remove them 
he will be no worse off by so doing when he 
himself must move. If carefully moved and 
quickly planted again, and this followed up with 
good manuring, most of them shoula pull 
through.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

-Once the buds have fairly “ taken" the plants may 

be moved with perfect safety. Such late or dormant buds 
requently produce the finest blooms the following year, 
and with ordinary care the plants will suffer nothing by 
the removal.—B. C. K. 


-The newly-budded Briers will live and grow if 

moved carefully, but they will not grow so strongly as if 
permitted to remain in the position where budded.—£. H. 

1771.— Tea Roses in pots. —As your 
house is unheated you must exercise much care 
in the management of your Rose. It will be very 
essential not to get them into too forward a 
state, as otherwise the cold spring or late frosts 
we are often visited with in March will have a 
disastrous effect upon the young growth. Allow 
the plants all the air possible at present, and do 
not shut up the house except to keep sharp 
frosts away. It will be quite soon enough to 
prune them when the days have turned, and 
even then they must come on as steadily as 
possible. You will secure more and much better 
quality blooms by a cool and steady treatment. 
If you have other subjects in your house then 
leave the pot-plants in some pit or frame until 
the early part of next year. Keep them as 
backward as you can until February, after 
which they will come on apace, and may be 
easily managed. If any further difficulty be 
met with at that time repeat your query.—P. U. 

- I think of all the beautiful flowers 

cultivated in our gardens none are more beautiful 
or more sweet than Tea Roses and Carnations. 
They are both easily grown too, either in pots 
or planted out in the open garden. The culture 
of Tea Roses in pots is very simple indeed. The 
soil in which they are grown is of some import¬ 
ance ; use three parts loam, one of leaf-mould 
or light fibrous peat, and one of decayed manure; 
some powdered bones are also of much use in 
maintaining the vigour of the plants. During 
winter they should be kept in a cool, airy place, 
the lighter and airier the better. Prune them in 
November and keep them dry or comparatively 
dry at the roots until February. Water more 
freely in that month and keep them in the 
lightest part of the house.—J. D. E. 

1813.— Treatment of Rosea.— It would 
have saved you the disappointment you now feel if 
you had sought some advice as to the^most suit¬ 
able Roses for your bed. Unless you wanted 
them for a bed in the wild garden it was a mis¬ 
take to plant all those you mention last except 
J ules Margottin, as they are climbing Roses with 
a vigorous habit. If you would appreciate a 
bed of Roses growing for the most part in happy 
freedom, with their branches mingling with 
each other, and when in flower many of the 
shoots arching over in the most graceful man¬ 
ner, with such a number of blossoms that could 
not be produced by the same plants in any other 
way, you may let them remain ; but if you want 
a formal bed of Roses you must root out those 
you have, and either grow dwarfs or standards. 
Tea Roses in the latter form are not always 
reliable, unless the bed is well sheltered from 
cold wind. Hybrid Perpeturla are what you 
Digitized by \jO VlC 


want for the exposed beds, and Teas for the 
others. The latter, I admit, are not so much 
subject to mildew as the H.P.’s, but you would 
not think they were mildew-proof if you saw 
my plants at the present time of the Hon. E. 
Gifford, Innocents Pirola, and Catherine Mermet. 
—J. C. C. 

-This is a very interesting study. “ C. J. 

Wills” seems in earnest, and it he will have a 
care to prepare his beds with an eye to the 
several distinct varieties he will not regret it. 
All Teas require a lighter soil than H. P.’s and 
Noisettes, yet not less rich in good material, and 
they must have a drier bottom. They may be j 
healthier, so to apeak, from being pruned 
hard, but this must be governed by a variety 
of considerations ; “ hard ” should chiefly mean 
the hard removal of all defective or exhausted 
wood ; rampant growth is not desirable, except 
to raise plants to walls, trellis, or espalier 
training. We want neither rank robbers nor 
small scrub. In this cold and rather humid 
spot “ I do better with standards than dwarfs,” 
and Teas are hardier so grown and flourish ; as 
to “mildew-proof,” no varieties are exempt. 
Some of the freest and most vigorous are suffering 
frightfully this season on account of frosty 
nights, followed by scorching sun in every 
month of the past summer; yet where well 
sheltered from both extreme heat and extreme 
cold the same kinds propagated from those 
mildewed last year are perfectly healthy. 
Stagnant sap is dead sap which stops the flow 
and poisons all for the time being. Those that 
suffered moat last year are the least affected this 
year.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

- The first four varieties you mention as 

blooming well are not of the same character of 
growth as those named later, and which have 
grown well but produced no flowers. The last- 
named are strong growers, and if you do not 

f irune the wood, except to remove the points of 
ong growth and any very weakly side-shoots, 
you should have a good show of flowers. You 
state that you pruned them all hard, and this 
was most likely the reason there were no flowers 
upon these varieties. By no means root them 
up. You have a first-class selection for own- 
root Roses, and, as they are growing well, they 
are certain to prove satisfactory if treated as 
described above. If you want standard Roses 
you will find that almost all of the Tea-scented 
kinds are more hardy than the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. They also do much better in this form, 
and have a vast amount more vitality and re¬ 
cuperative powers after a severe whiter or other 
injury than those of the H. Perpetual class. I 
cannot understand a well-known Rose-grower 
speaking of Teas as “ mildew-proof.” They are 
proof against red-rust, but, unfortunately, are, 
if anything, more subject to mildew than other 
classes.—P. U. 

1809.—Rosa rugosa not flowering.— 
I cannot explain the reason of your plant not 
blooming. It is not too young, because they 
flower and fruit well as one-year plants, when 
worked upon any stock. They also flower well 
as two-year-old seedlings, or as struck plants of 
that age. Rosa rugosa is one of the hardiest 
Roses we have. Are you sure you have the 
correct Rose under this name ? If you care to 
post me a small shoot and leaves I will inform 
you on this point direct.—A. Piper, Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

1793.— Pegging down Roses.— The only 
objection to pegging-down the Roses now is that 
by doing so young shoots may start at the 
base, which is not desirable now the growing 
season is so near at an end. If you wait until 
the beginning of November you may peg the 
shoots down low enough to secure them suffi¬ 
ciently to protect them from rough wind. The 
closer the shoots are to the ground in the spring 
the earlier they start into growth, and, there¬ 
fore, more likely to suffer than those not brought 
down on the soil until the beginning of March. 
-J. C. C. 

— The usual plan is not to peg down the 
shoots till the spring, and I have never tried nor 
seen any departure from this practice. Those 
shoots that were pegged down this year might 
have been cut away when their flowering was 
done, as they are of no use, and their removal 
tends to concentrate the plant’s energies upon 
strengthening those that are for another year. 
One thing occurs to me, and that is, if they were 
pegged down now winter might have more effect 


upon them, as the frost is most severe near the 
ground. A stout stake put to each plant, and 
a strong string tied to it and encircling the 
shoots, would keep them safe. I have adopted that 
precaution myself on several occasions.—A. H. 

- As “ Flora’s ” plants are in such a windy 

osition I should advise their being pegged 
own now. First of all, cut away any weakly 
and lateral growths, also the bulk of wood that 
flowered during the past season; then mulch 
the ground with manure, previously having 
removed any weeds, and given it a slight forking 
over. Do not put the knife to the long growths 
in any way. There is not the least reason why 
it should not be done now, so long as the wood 
is at least three parts ripened. If not, then I 
would advise “Flora” to wait a few weeks 
longer.—P. U. 

1779.—Roses for a house wall — 
“ Omega ” may plant Uheshunt Hybrid (a 
cherry-red coloured Rose of great hardihood), 
or Reine M. Henriette (rather brighter in 
colour), upon the wall described. Gloire de 
Bordeaux is a very hardy pink flowering Rose of 
the same habit as the well-known Gloire de 
Dijon. For a pure yellow, there is nothing to 
beat Henriette de Beauveau ; and all of the 
above are sweet scented.—P. U. 

- On the front of my house, which faces 

north-west, with a cold clay Boil, I have a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose, which has been in bloom more or 
less since the early part of J une, ami though 
only planted last year has already made growths 
over 10 feet long. You cannot have a finer or 
better Rose than this for any purpose or 
position, and it is highly fragrant aleo. The 
Boursault and Ayrshire Roses (several varieties) 
are very good for such positions, being of 
vigorous growth and very hardy.—B. C. R. 

1758.—Climbing Roses for an iron 
arch. —There are a good many Roses suitable 
for covering arches, but as to which is best de¬ 
pends a good deal on the position they are to 
occupy, and the district in which you reside. 
If it is in the South or West of England you 
may select for one arch Gloire de Dijon (fawn) 
and the Red Glory (Reine Marie Henriette). 
For another you may safely choose Aimee Vi- 
bert (white) and Sir Joseph Paxton (rose). For 
the third, Reve d’Or (coppery-yellow) and 
Fellenberg (crimson). Some still hardier 
climbers may be found in F&icite Perpetu^e 
(white), Williams 1 Evergreen (rosy-lilac), Flora 
(flesh), Am&dis (crimson), and gracilis (red).— 
J. C. C. 

- I consider Mme. Retard (Tea) to be Ihe best climb¬ 
ing Rose for an arch. The flowers are far more beautiful 
than Qloire de Dijon, a deeper, richer oolour. Another 
excellent Rose is Oheshunt Hybrid, a rosy-red-coloured, 
well-formed Rose. They both grow freely and flower pro¬ 
fusely.—J. D. E. 

1786.—Tea Rose cuttings.— Roses are 
not one of the subjects that will strike well in 
water, nor do I perceive the force of trying 
them so when they are so readily struck in the 
more ordinary methods. Even when rooted in 
Water you have to root them afresh in soil, or, 
at any rate, induce them to make fresh roots 
before they are of any service. It is very rare 
that a Rose cutting strikes under this treat¬ 
ment, and if yours are not showing any signs of 
“callusing” by now it will be well to throw 
them away, and try a more orthodox plan of 
rooting them. If you put a few pieces of sand¬ 
stone and charcoal into the water when first 
used there should be no necessity for changing 
it.—P. U. 

- It is no use trying to strike Tea Roses or 

any other garden Rose cuttings in bottles of 
water. Tea Rose cuttings will strike very well 
in August if they are planted in pots of sandy 
soil in close hand-lights. I have been very 
successful with them in this way. The hand- 
lights were placed on the north side of a low 
wall or fence so that they got but little sunshine, 
and for the short period each day that the lights 
were exposed to the sun the glass was shaded 
with a thin piece of scrim. When the cuttings 
were rooted thev were planted separately in four- 
inch or five-inch pots, and most of the plants 
produced a nice lot of blossom the following 
spring.—J. D. E. 

Drawings for " Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flown and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings to made will be engraved in 
the best manner , and will appear in dm eoune in 
\ Gsasmnm lUi ^v iTt vi , 
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ARCHES IN THE GARDEN. 

An arch or aeries of arches when well furnished 
with representatives of the many beautiful 
climbing plants suitable for such a purpose 
forms a charming feature in the garden, but at 
the same time they are often placed in a 
position where the surroundings are very inap¬ 
propriate, and much of their beauty is lost. 
When a quiet and sequestered walk leads from 
one especially interesting part of the garden to 
another and that walk is spanned at intervals 
with bold wire arches clothed with such beau¬ 
tiful climbers as Honeysuckles (a good example 
of which is here given), Clematis, climbing Roses, 
Jasmine, and similar subjects, a great charm is 
imparted to what might be a dull and uninterest¬ 
ing walk, for the beauty of the flowers is in 
the case of many of these climbers supplemented 
by their delicious fragrance. In immediate prox¬ 
imity to doorways or gateways in a garden such 
an arch will tend to relieve and partially veil 


Woodbine, or common Honeysuckle, whose highly 
fragrant blossoms are produced throughout the 
summer months. The Japanese Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera llexuosa) may also have a place assigned 
it, while the North American scarlet Honey¬ 
suckle, which, by-the-way, is hardy only in 
especially favoured districts, is the showiest 
member of the entire genus. A great number 
of climbing Roses are available for clothing 
arches, while among Jasmines, the common 
white (Ja8minuin officinale) is a universal 
favourite. Though stiff and formal compared 
with the preceding, the Pyracantha and the 
little evergreen Cotoneaster microphylla are 
also very pretty, especially when laden with 
berries. Where the climbers employed are re¬ 
garded only from a foliage point of view, the 
choice is a still more extensive one, as there 
are the Vines, their near allies the Ampclopsis, 
the large vigorous Ivies, and the Dutchman’s 
Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho). A good many tender 
plants are also available, such as the more 



A Honeysuckle arch. 


the hard outlines of the entrance and form a 
welcome addition to the floral display, while, on 
the other hand, if placed, as is often done, in an 
isolated position without any particular reasons 
for its being there, an arch, even if well clothed, 
is not to be commended. A pretty series of floral 
arches recently came under my observation, 
where a tennis-ground was separated from the 
rest of the garden by a thick belt of Bhrubs, and 
over each of the openings giving admission to 
the ground a number of arches clothed princi- 

? illy with Clematis produced a striking effect. 

he list of plants suitable for such a purpose is 
an extensive one, among those of a permanent 
or shrubby character being most of the various 
kinds of Clematis. Among them the ever- 
popular Clematis Jackmani must be assigned a 
place, as it blooms far more continuously 
than many of the garden varieties. The early, 
white-flowering C. montana has, where hardy, 
much to commend it for such a position. Of 
Honeysuckles, any of the stronger growing kinds 
are available, one of the beat being the British 
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vigorous Tropn?olump, Cobcea scandens, Passi- 
flora ccerulea and its white variety, Eccremo- 
carpuB scaber, Mina lobata, aud others ; but, 
of course, in their case yearly planting is 
necessary, and the season is often well advanced 
before the supports are satisfactorily covered. 


1781.—TreatmentofSpiraBajaponica 

—I suspect the roots have been continuously 
flowered in pots until they have become ex¬ 
hausted, and now they require a full year’s 
growth out-of-doors to recuperate their lost 
energy. It is a good plan to divide some of the 
largest plants every year ; a stock ol various 
sizes is thus kept up, as the plants which 
flowered in, say, 5-inch pots if planted whole 
will make large specimens the next season, and 
by dividing tne larger plants the vigour of all 
is kept up. Where home-grown plants of this 
Spinea are depended upon to keep up a supply 
of flower the proper method to adopt is to have 
two batches of plants, one in the garden and 


the other in pots. When those in pots have 
flowered they are planted out in any open piece 
of ground in rows 18 inches apart, where they 
remain until the second October following, when 
they are lifted and potted, the other batch being 
treated in exactly the same manner. In your 
case all should have a year's rest ; half of them 
can be taken up and flowered in pots, allowing 
the remainder to stay for another year, when 
they will flower extra well in pots.—S. P. 


PERNS. 

1803.— Raising Perns from spores.— 

The information you require is to know how to 
manage the seedlings after they have come up. 
It is evident your treatment is wrong in some 
essential point. One cause of the failure is 
using peat as a soil. It is that which favours 
the growth of the slimy Moss of which you 
speak, and the mildew is caused by dryness of 
tne soiL With regard to the degree of moisture 
you are more likely to err in keeping it too dry 
than too wet. In your case I think it will be 
better to sow the spores on a turf in which the 
roots of the Grass are quite dead. Turn the 
turf Grass side downwards, and then cover it 
with a layer of leaf-soil which has been rotted 
down to a fine powder; mix with it a little 
silver-sand, and after the whole is well moistened 
sow the spores in the usual way. It is a good 
plan to pour boiling-water on the turf a week 
before it is wanted. That will kill the roots of 
the Grass as well as any worms or insects it may 
contain.—J. C. C. 

- It is the peat that does the mischief; 

nothing “ greens so badly as this. On the 
whole I prefer some nice silky loam, not sifted, 
but just broken up in the hand, and left rough 
on the surface, with, of course, plenty of broken 
bricks or the like beneath for drainage. A sur¬ 
facing of well-rotted leaf-mould is equally good, 
and uoes not become mossy for a long time. 
Never water the seed-pans overhead, but moisten 
them when necessary by dipping them nearly 
up to the rims.—B. (J. R. 

-Rough fibry-peat is the best substance to 

sow Fern spores upon. Pour boiling water over 
it before using it to kill the germs of the lower 
forms of vegetation. After the pans or boxes are 
well drained and filled with the prepared peat, 
scatter the spores over the surface and cover with 
glass or place in a shady propagating-box. I 
have had more success in tnis way than when 
finer compoBt is used.—E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

1728.— Border under Oak and Beech- 
trees. —In the first place the border should l>e 
well manured and deeply dug. Then for early 
spring flowering plant Crocuses, Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, and Forget-me-nots. For flowering 
in later spring plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, a id Foxgloves. For summer flower¬ 
ing plant Yellow Calceolarias (plant early), 
Silver-edged Zonal and Scented Pelargoniums, 
Dwarf French Marigolds, Golden Feather, 
Fuchsias, and Perennial Phloxes. Asters grown 
on in a bed in the kitchen garden till coming 
into bloom, then carefully lifted and placed in 
the border in question, will be found to behave 
very satisfactorily. Last summer I saw a 
quantity by the sule of a shady walk in a village 
churchyard that were treated in the way I have 
described. They made a fine show for a con¬ 
siderable time. Chrysanthemums are amenable 
to the same treatment. Summer-flowering ones 
could be got on in pots till the buds were 
forme^fthen turned out into the border. Zonal 
Pelargoniums could be got on till a quantity of 
flower-buds were formed, then turned out in the 
same way. This last bedding out time I removed 
a number of Pansies in full bloom from the 
sunny border to a very shady place, and they 
kept in bloom a long time. They were taken 
up with good clumps of earth. In the garden 
that is now under my care there are many very 
shady borders, but I have managed to keep them 
in bloom, so as to give good satisfaction.— 

L. C. K. 

1691.— Mountain Ash berries.— These 
lovely berries do not keep very well beyond 
October, becoming crinkled then, although they 
still retain their brilliant colour. The best plan 
to keep them later is to dip them into strong, 
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clear gum*water (which ia beat made at home 
with an ounce of gum arabic and a little cold 
water) before they oegin to shrivel, or very thin 
glue-and-water may be used, bub this makes 
them very stiff when dry. Anything which ex¬ 
cludes the air and prevents its drying effects 
will tend to keep berries a long time, but it is 
doubtful whether they will be quite so full and 
bright at Christmas as when they are gathered. 
Duaky Iris berries, however, keep excellently 
when dipped in thick gum or glue, especially if 
they are picked before the pod has fully ex¬ 
panded.—J. L. R. 

1810.— Clematis for a garden.— You 
may make your mind easy on one point; if the 
common Virginian Creeper will not grow nothing 
else will. But, if you coat the iron wire with a 
layer of Aspinall’s enamel or a couple of coats of 
paint, there will be no difficulty in persuading 
Virginian Creeper, Clematis montana, or Clematis 
J ackmani to grow over it. I have all three fully 
exposed to the north-east and they do welL— 
A. G. Butler. 

-By all means try plants of Clematis Jack- 

mani, ana if they are provided with a good root- 
run in rich soil they ought to be quite satisfactory. 
If the locality had been indicated it would have 
been possible to say with some amount of cer¬ 
tainty what prospects there were of Clematis 
montana succeeding. In any case I should try 
it, but it sometimes is killed by very sharp 
winters. This, however, rarely happens. Then, 
above all, Clematis Flammula should be planted, 
and none is better adapted for the purpose 
than this. It is hardy, and such a profuse 
bloomer that wreaths of blossom upon strong 
shoots are more than a yard, sometimes two 
yards, long. It will hide the archway in blos¬ 
som during autumn, its flowering season, and, 
in addition to its exceeding beauty, it is very 
fragrant, its scent pervading the air all round 
the plant.—A. H. 

-Clematis Jackmani will flower well on 

the north side of a wall, especially if its roots 
are growing at the south side where they will 
receive so much more warmth at all seasons. 
C. montana will succeed in the same position 
also, and to will C. Flammula, a small white- 
flowered variety flowering at the end of August 
and through September; this variety has a 
powerful fragrance, and for this reason is 
deserving of a good site ; very often is it planted 
so as to run over the walls adjacent to bedroom 
windows where the perfume is so much appre¬ 
ciated. If an evergreen climber is wanted Ivy 
R<egneriana is the best I can recommend, it will 
grow anywhere, and is always delightfully green, 
and does not require nearly so much clipping as 
the Irish Ivy.—S. P. 

175L—Cutting Ivy.— The long shoots may be cut 
out now ; but Ivy should not be cut back cloee with the 
shears. Ivy, like moot of the evergreens, requires the 
protection of the foliage in the winter. March is the time 
for close pruning.— EL EL 


1765. — Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Alkekengi). —The thing is a weed in some 
gardens, running all over the place. I have bad 
considerable difficulty to keep it within reason¬ 
able bounds. In our garden, near London, it is 
planted on the south side of a bank of earth, 
and in autumn the effect of the berries upon the 
stems is pretty enough. Sprays of its berries 
can be obtained in Covent-garden market— 
J. D. E. 

-Try the nearest florist, andif he has not got or cannot 

procure them for you, go to Covent-garden and try along 
the Central-avenue for them.—B. C. H. 

1645.— Treatment of Carnations —If 
the old plants are grown on year by year with 
out being layered, the flowers will certainly 
decrease in size. The growths (grass, as 
it is termed), should be layered about the end of 
Jaly or early in August. They will be nicely 
rooted by the middle or end of September, and 
should be removed from the parent plants and 
be put out on a bed of rich, deep, and light soil, 
although very light soil does not answer, as they 
like a moist subsoil, inclined to clay. It woulci 
now be almost too late to layer the plants. I 
should propose for this year not to dig amongst 
the plants, but place over the surface a layer of 
manure, and over that an inch or two of soil to 
cover the old stems, which are apt to be killed 
in the winter if exposed. Layer them next 
5 ear. - J. D L’. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

1733. — Begonias dropping their 
flower-buds. —I have grown Begonias for 
some time, but am glad to say I have only been 
slightly troubled in the way “ Anxious ” has 
been. Perhaps a few hints on my method of 
culture may be acceptable to him and others. 
The tubers should be taken in February or 
March from where they have been wintered and 
inserted in shallow boxes of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and then placed in a greenhouse, with a night 
temperature of 50 degs. As soon as they have 
started into growth they should be loosely 
potted into 60-sized pots. A mixture of one 
part leaf-mould, one part loam, and one part 
Bedford sand, is a very suitable one at this 
stage. They should be kept moderately moist, 
and syringed daily with soft water of the same 
temperature as that of the house they are in. 
Place them on a shelf, close to the glass, to keep 
them sturdy. As soon as the roots have reached 
the sides of the pot shift them into 48-sized, 
the compost this time being three parts loam, 
two of leaf-mould, and half part sand. A 
good drainage should be given in every potting, 
and a little of the rougher part of the compost 

E laced over the crocks before the soil is put in. 

f large plants are desired continue shifting them 
on to 32's and 24’s as they require root-room, 
each time potting a little more firmly, and 
adding to the compost recommended a dusting 
of bone-dust and soot. Syringe twice daily, and 
keep them near the glass, which should now be 
shaded to prevent the sun scorching the foliage. 
From the commencement of their growth all 
possible ventilation should be given ; a thorough 
draught must, however, of course, be avoided. 
We have now arrivedatthe period when they will 
commence to show their flower-buds. I always 
take off the first few, as these generally drop off 
if allowed to remain. As soon, however, as the 
roots have fairly reached the sides of the 
flowering pots discontinue disbudding, and feed 
the plants with a weak solution of soob-water or 
cow-manure at every alternate watering. Shade 
the house from hot sun. Increase the venti¬ 
lation on warm nights, leaving the top-lights a 
few inches open to preserve a buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, and discontinue syringing to harden and 
ripen the growth. With regard to the treat¬ 
ment of the plant now they are in flower the 
following is my method : All female blooms 
aliould be nipped off from double varieties directly 
they can be handled. They are insignificant, 
and their growth and that of the seed-pods take 
away the strength from the male bloom, which 
when the females are left on frequently falls. 
With the single varieties the female blooms are 
often large and handsome and should be left. I 
recommend disbudding the donble varieties, 
leaving only four or five buds on at a time. The 
blooms then come much finer, and continue of a 

S ood quality. If all the buds are left on the 
owers soon begin to deteriorate, even on the 
best varieties. To support both single and 
donble blooms I have supports made of iron-wire 
of different lengths twisted at the top in a circle 
with an aperture to admit the stalk. Painted 
green and inserted in the soil the circular top is 
placed just under the flower, showing it off to 
much advantage, and at the same time being so 
light in appearance as not to be obtrusive. As 
the summer progresses ventilation is kept on 
night and day, and under this treatment my 
plants have been uniformly successful. If a 
plant consistently drops its blooms after a fair 
trial I discard it as incorrigible. In concluskn, 
I may say I know of no flower in my experience 
so suitable for an amateur to grow as the 
Begonia, and a sight of the large trade growers’ 
houses when the plants are in full bloom in the 
height of the season is one never to be forgotten. 
-N. C. W. 

1753.— Flowering plantain a vinery. 

—Flowering plsnts may be grown in a vinery in 
spring ; but after the Grapes are finally thinned 
most of the plants should be taken out, though 
a great deal depends upon how closely the Vine- 
rods are trained. If plants must be grown in 
the vinery select those which are not much 
subject to insect 8, such as Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Zonal Pelargoniums.—E. H. 

1823.— Propagating Abutilons — I have 
often struck cuttings of these plants, even later 
than this, in a close house facing north-east. I 
take off the tep and side-shoots about eight 


inches long, and insert seven or eight in a five- 
inch pot, burying them about three inches in the 
soil, which must be light. I insert one cutting 
in the centre, and the remainder round the side, 
and press the earth firmly round them with my 
thumb. As a rule, I strike every cutting, and, 
consequently, have to give away many to get 
rid of them.—A. G. Butler. 

1761.— Begonias not blooming. —No 
doubt the tubers are too old, and now getting 
worn out. These aged roots, and especially 
those of the older free-growing varieties, make 
such long stems before they begin to bloom, and 
the flowers are smalL Better discard them and 
purchase a fresh set; but if they are really good 
it would be as well to keep the old tubers till 
the spring, start them in a little heat, and strike 
the shoots when 3 inches long, treating them 
jost like Dahlia cuttings. This will dwarf 
them, and they will do for bedding. — B. C. R. 

1777.—Streptocarpi hybrids.— You are 
not likely to keep these plants alive through a 
hard winter in an unheated structure of any 
kind. You may possibly keep them in a 
window in a room from which frost is excluded. 

I must, however, say that it is as yet to be 
proved whether these plants will be suitable for 
window culture. At present I am afraid not, 
because the surface of the leaves is rather rough 
and of a woolly nature, so that dust may accumu¬ 
late upon them to an injurious extent.—J. C. C. 
1811.—An unheated greenhouse.— 

From the information you send it is very clear 
that the excessive leaf-growth on the plants 
of which yon complain is caused more for the 
want of air than through too high a tempera¬ 
ture. Your house wants ventilating at the 
top to let out the heated air, and at other times 
the house should be more freely ventilated, so 
that the plants can have the benefit of a sweet, 
pure air. A thin shade on the glass during the 
summer will be beneficial. For this purpose 
tiffany may be stretched under the glass inside 
and secured to the rafters, or you may paint the 
glass with “Summer Cloud.”—J. C. C. 

1807.—Heating a small glass house. 
—If you have the pipes already in the house 
nothing can be simpler, (ret a small gas-boiler, 
of a good make, and connect it to the pipes. 
They are made with a flue-pipe to carry all the 
noxious fumes away outside the house—it would 
never do to have them discharged inside—and, 
if of the right sort, you will get a nice steady 
heat with a very moderate consumption of gas. 
The “ cheap ” makes are frightfully extravagant. 
Take care to have a proper wind-proof cap on 
top of the flue, or the gas may be blown out on 
stormy nights.—B. C. K. 

1812 — Heating a greenhouse —Your 
query is somewhat vague. Do you mean an 
L*ended or hooded boiler, or the common L or 
boot boiler usually fitted to an open cooking- 
grate ? If the former, it will blow all the water 
out of two 34-feet lengths of 1^-inch piping, as 
an 18-inch one will heat 400 feet to 500 feet of 
4-inch piping easily. It is one of the most 
powerful boilers made. Two rows of 1^-inch 
might just exclude frost fr6m a lean-to house 
9 feet wide, if kept hot; but the 3 inch or 4-inch 
size would be far better and very little more ex¬ 
pensive, as the 1^ is only made in wrought iron. 
Place the crown of the boiler a full foot below 
the lowest end of pipes, and let these have a 
rise of another foot to the far end, then back 
again. The proper place for the feed-pipe is on 
the return, near the boiler.—B. C. R. 

1789. — Heating a forcing house.—A 
forciog-house should always be heated by a hot- 
water boiler set in brickwork. The form of the 
boiler inay be a coil or saddle. When set in 
brickwork the saddle form is quite as economi¬ 
cal as any of the independent forms, and, what 
is of equal importance, it wants much less 
attention where a regular heat has to be main¬ 
tained. To keep up a forcing temperature you 
will want three rows of 4-inch pipe along the 
front and one end if the height of the house do 
not exceed 9 feet. If it is higher than that you 
must add another nipe of the same size. The 
greater the internal space to be heated the more 
piping is required. In your case the boiler 
should be at the opposite end from which you 
enter the house; there is then no difficulty in 
arranging the pipes as I suggest. Hot water is 
much better for heating such a structure as 
yours than hot air, and more economical in 
working as regards fuel.—J. C. C. 
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HYDRANGEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Those who live in distant parts of the country, 
on their first visit tt> Covent-garden-market, if 
such happens to be during the spring or early 
summer, see nothing that strikes them more 
forcibly than the numbers of Hydrangeas grown 
in small pots, not generally more than 0 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter. The plants grown to a 
single stem, G inches or K inches high, are 
furnished with three or four pairs of healthy 
leaves, surmounted by a globular head 1*2 inches 
or 15 incheB through, generally of the freshest 
and cleurest bright-pink colour, although a few 
are met with possessing the blue shade that is 
so much prized by some, and for producing 
which there are several different recipes, in the 
shape of soil more or less impregnated with iron 
filings, charcoal, or alum, or pure peat. I havo 
always found that if the plants were supplied 
■with the large quantities of manure-water re¬ 
quisite to give size to the heads of flower, what¬ 
ever the nature of the soil or ingredients added 
to it, the blooms when fully matured were pink 
of some shade. Larger specimens are grown for 
the London market bearing several heads of 
flower each, but for general decorative pur¬ 
poses the small plants with single heads are 
much the most to be 
preferred. In ad¬ 
dition to the pleas¬ 
ing colour, general 
attractive character, 
and long endurance 
of the flowers, the 
plants possess the 
advantage that dur¬ 
ing the time they 
are in bloom they 
can be stood in 
places where there is 
comparatively litlle 
light, even under the 
shadeof other plants, 
in positions that few 
if any other flower¬ 
ing subjects would 
bear without being 
so injured as to be 
useless afterwards. 

There is a 

Larger variety 
of the common form, 
with the individual 
flowers of which the 
head is composed, ns 
well as the head 
itself, much bigger 
than the older more 
generally known 
kind. This is the 
best to grow, differ¬ 
ing in no way as to 
the treatment it re¬ 


in this plunge the pots, keeping them well 
moistened and shaded from the sun, but with 
the lights tilted night and day, so as to keep 
the tops cool, otherwise the heat will have a 
tendency to cause them to break into growth, 
and they would be spoilt for flowering in the 
dwarf state they are intended to assume. 
They will soon strike, after which the shading 
must be dispensed with, and when they are 
well furnished with roots at once remove them 
to 6-inch pots, in which they may be allowed to 
flower. Keep them quite cool through the autumn 
—any pit, frame, or house will answer, in which 
they will not getfrozen—it is better not to subject 
them to frost; they will cost their leaves before 
winter, nothing remaining but the woody shoot 
with the bud at its extremity. But never allow 
the soil to become dry, or tne roots will suffer. 
If desired, a portion of the plants may be had in 
bloom early by putting them in a moderate heat 
at Christmas, such as a vinery or Peach-house 
at work, or anywhere where an intermediate 
temperature is kept up ; here they will Boon 
commence growing, making two or three pairs 
of leaves below the flowers. As soon as they 
begin growing freely those that are intended to 
come with pink flowers may be assisted once a 
week with moderately strong manure-water, 


the time they were growing ; in the second and 
third year they produced from three to half-a- 
dozen tine heads, showing what can be accom¬ 
plished with the aid of liquid-manure to such 
plants as will bear it—in this case they may be 
Slid to have been altogether supported by it, 
as the small quantity of soil in which the roots 
were placed must, after the first year, have 
become so exhausted as to be nothing more 
than a medium through which the liquid 
sustenance was conveyed to them. For any¬ 
thing perceptible in the appearance of the 
lants as to vigour and ability to produce 
owers, they would have gone on longer with¬ 
out change or addition of soil, but the experi¬ 
ment was cut short through unforeseen circum¬ 
stances. If it is thought advisable to grow’ some 
on to a larger size, they should, when done 
blooming, be moved into pots proportionate to 
the size they are wanted to grow to, say 
9 inches or 10 inches the first year ; but for 
general use, to produce plants to flower in a 
small state with single heads, nothing equals the 
appearance of the autumn-struck cuttings that 
have been produced out-of-doors, for which the 
two above forms of H. hortensis are the best 
adapted. The variegated forms of H. japonica, 
II. japonica argentea variegata, and H. japonica 
aurea variegata, are 
well w'orth cultiva¬ 
tion for the beauty of 
their leaves as well as 
the flowers they pro¬ 
duce. 

Varieties: H. 
Otaksa.—A very fine 
variety w’ith large 
flowers, also suitable 
for pot culture, like 
those already de¬ 
scribed, and of easy 
cultivation. It is 
propagated from half- 
ripe shoots and grown 
in ordinary soil,either 
peat or loain, with 
one-eighth sand to 
keep such thirsty 
subjects fiom getting 
sour and water¬ 
logged. The plants 
should be exposed in 
the after part of 
summer in the open 
air to keep them 
dwarf and to get the 
wood ripened. 

H. PAN ICC LATA.— 
A white - flowered 
beautiful species that 
does well under pot- 
culture ; it is a most 
profuse free-bloom¬ 
ing plant, that de¬ 
serves to be generally 
known and much 
more generally grown 
than it is. 

H. stellata FLORE-plena.—A nother fine 
Japanese variety, producing very large corymbs 
of double rose-coloured flow'ers, and is in every 
way a desirable plant; treatment same as for 
the preceding. 

H. Thomas Hono (here figured).—A very 
handsome kind. It is a frec-flowerer, producing 
moderate-sized heads of white flowers. The 
system of propagation and general treatment 
advised for the other species will answer for these, 
except that where the plants arc required to be 
grown to a considerable size they must be 
encouraged by more pot-room. With less trouble 
Hydrangeas may be struck from cuttings pro¬ 
duced in spring from plants that have been 
flowered early ; these should be taken off when 
they have three or four joints, and put singly in 
3-iuch pots filled with half sand and loam. 
Stood in an intermediate heat, kept close, moist, 
and shaded, they will root in a few weeks, when 

g ive more air, and as soon as the pots are fairly 
lied with roots put in others from 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter, using good loam, well enriched 
with rotten manure and with some sand added. 
When well established in these move to the 
open air, and give water as required through 
the summer ; keep in a pit or frame away from 
frost during the winter until required for forcing, 
or in the greenhouse to come on w’ith solar heat 
for later blooming. B. 
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quires in propaga¬ 
tion, soil, and time 
of flowering. Cut¬ 
tings will strike at 

any time of the year that they can be obtained 
in a half or three-parts ripened state, but to 
ensure the large heads on small plants such as 
above described, the best method is to have a 
few plants grown out in an open, sunny situation, 
where they keep strong and short-jointed. 
These, according to the early or late character 
of each season, will generally get sufficiently 
matured to be taken off in August, at which 
time the buds will bo formed in the points, in 
which state they should be taken off at about 
the third joint below the bud, and inserted 
either singly in small pots or several round 
the side of a 6 inch one. Place a few bits 
of crocks in the bottom of each, on these 
a little fibrous materials, and dry or flaky rotten 
dung, such as has been used for mulching a Vine- 
border or Asparagus-bed. They are in no way 
particular as to soil, but if it is preferred to have 
some of a blue shade and others the normal 
colour, a portion may be struck and grown in 
sandy peat and the others in loam, in both 
cases using it for the cuttings in something 
like a proportion of one-fourth sand to the loam 
or peat. The cuttings should be severed at a 
joint, and inserted firmly in the soil, the 
leaves, except those at the base, which must 
necessarily be removed, being retained. A 
slight hot-bed should be prepared, on which 
place an ordinary frame . with glazed lights ; 


Dili Kkadkhs’ Illustrations : Hydrangea "Thomas Hogg.” Engraved for Gardexiku Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. L. A. Barrow, Kirkstall, Leeda 


which will cause the production of much larger 
, heads of bloom ; but we have never been able to 
produce flowers of a decided blue colour if 
manure-water was used. When it has been 
given to them even when they were grown in all 
peat, or with alum or iron in the soil, they have 
come neither one thing nor the other, but a not 
very pleasing mixture of both. Such as are wanted 
later may l>e put in a little warmth, and some 
allowed to come on with the assistance of solar 
heat in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
So managed, a 

Succession of flowers can be kept up for 
six months. If suckers are produced at the 
base these should be removed until the plants 
come into flower. After the blooms have got 
shabby the shoots that have borne them may be 
cut out at the bottom, as suckers are sure to 
spring that will make more compact plants ; 
plunge them out-of doors for the summer, 
winter out of the reach of frost, and in the 
spring, just as they show signs of beginning to 
grow, head them right down to the bottom. 
They will quickly throw up shoots that will 
produce large heads of bloom on much shorter 
growth than if borne upon the old wood formed 
the preceding year. 1 have kept plants for 
three years in the same 6-inch pots they were 
first potted in without either change or addition 
of soil, simply by using manure-water during 
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FRUIT. 

1799. — Treatment of Pear-trees. —The 
first part of the information you send is clear 
enough for anyone to understand; but I must 
confess that the latter part of your enquiry is 
perplexing, as I do not understand what you 
mean when you say the spurs produce thorns 
2 inches or 3 inches long, as that is a most un¬ 
usual thing for the cultivated varieties of Pears 
to do, and it makes one think that you must be 
growing the wild Pear, or some very inferior 
garden varieties. If other correspondents do 
not give you a more satisfactory answer I ad¬ 
vise you to call in an experienced gardener to 
give his opinion upon the trees.—J. C. C. 

1806.— Pruning Currant and Goose¬ 
berry-bushes —Without seeing the trees it 
is difficult to give you advice in this matter. 
Doubtless there are a number of young shoots 
springing from the bottom of the old branches ; 
if so, the old wood should be cut down to these 
shoots, sufficient of which can be left to form 
the foundation of the tree. By this means you 
will get trees formed of all young wood, which 
in two years will be productive. Or you may 
cut all the shoots back to a spur that starts out 
of the main branches. With regard to the 
Gooseberry-bushes, I would prune half the 
number iu the way you suggest, and grub up the 
others.—J. C. C. 

1781.— Planting fruit-trees.— The wall 
on the east side of the garden would be exposed to 
the west, which is next to the south in regard to 
its adaptability to produce all the choicer fruits. 
It will, in the South of England, grow Peaches, 
Nectarines, and the choicer quality of Plums and 
Pears. An east and north wall will not grow 
any kind of fruit trees well, except Morello 
Cherries or Red Currants ; I will however except 
Jargonelle Pear-trees, which do admirably on 
east walls. Perhaps other early Pears would do 
well, and on the east wall dessert Cherries 
also.—J. D. E. 

-Plant Pears to be horizontally trained on the west 

wall. It is too low for Plums, as a fan-trained tree requires 
more room. Cherries and Plums will do on the east wall, j 
and Morello Cherries, with Red and White Currants, on the 
north wall.— E. H. 

1778 —Destroying mealy-bug in a 
Vinery. —Nothing can be done in the way of | 
cleansing the Vines until the bunchestfv cut. 
The mealy-bug can easily be got out of the 
bunches after they are cut by syringing them 
vigorously with clean water, one person holding 
the bunch while a second uses the syringe, or if 
the bunch is held under a water-tap, the water 
ooming out with some force, that will answer as 
well. Hang the bunches up in the vinery or a 
dry room for an hour or so afterwards before 
using, to admit of the berries in the middle of 
the bunch becoming dry. After the Grapes are 
cut prune all lateral growth in close, shortening 
back the side shoots to within, say, half-a-dozen 
eyes of the main rod, then give the Vines a 
thorough washing with water to which is added 
petroleum at the rate of one wineglassful to four 
gallons of water. If the water is not kept 
stirred the oil will float on the water and in this 
manner may injure the Vines. The best way to 
mix both together is to employ two syringes, one 
to syringe the water backwards and forwards 
into the can while the second one applies the 
water to the Vines with some force. If this is 
properly done all mealy-bug that can be seen 
ought to be settled. Repeat in a fortnight’s 
time the washing if any stray bugs be seen. 
This is all that can be done until the winter, 
when the foliage falls and the Vines are pruned— 
say November—when, if you repeat the question, 

1 will, with the Editor’s permission, give definite 
instructions what to do.—S. P. 

1775. — Planting Raspberries. — It 
matters little for the success of the Raspberries 
whether they are planted in clumps and trained 
to stakes or tied to wires. A question of more 
importance is whether the stakes or the wire are 
the easiest to obtain. In some places stakes 
can be had for nothing ; in that case use them, 
but if at all expensive make a permanent fence 
with No. 6 galvanised wire, made fast at each 
end to a standard either of iron or wood, with a 
few slender supports between to prevent the 
wire from “swagging” in the middle. The 
rows should be 5 feet apart, and the plants 

2 feet at first. They wifi throw up suckers 
yearly, and so become thicker, say 9 inches 
apart finally. If stakes are used haver the rows 
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5 feet wide, and the roots 3 feet apart. Six 
shoots will be ample for each bush, at the most. 
The ground should be thoroughly broken up 
2 feet deep, and should be so situated as to ob¬ 
tain a quantity of moisture at the roots, or they 
will not succeed, as Raspberries are moisture- 
loving subjects. Do not plant them in a dry 
situation. Early in November is a good time 
to plant, choosing a fairly dry day for the work. 
Give a mulching of light manure, which may 
remain on the whole winter and summer too. In 
February following prune the canes down to 
within 6 inches of the ground, to induce them 
to throw up sturdy suckers which will give a 
full crop of fruit the next year; but if the 
canes are allowed to fruit the first year, instead 
of cutting them hard back, neither the fruit 
produced that year will be satisfactory nor the 
shoots for next year also. The crop of fruit, 
such as it is, will cripple the new growth to 
such an extent that neither will be of any use, 
and a season partly lost. The best varieties 
are Carter’s Prolific, Northumberland Filbasket, 
and Superlative. The first-named gives, per¬ 
haps, the heaviest crop, but the second bears 
the largest berries. The last ripens later ; in 
that respect it is useful to follow either of the 
others.—S. P. 

-Muoh the neatest and, on several accounts, the best 

way is to tie the canes out flat to a wire or other trellis. 
The roots should be planted at 21 feet to 3 feet apart (the 
latter is the better distance where the soil is deep and 
good), and about five shoots be allowed to each. The rows 
ought to be 5 feet or 6 feet apart, and should run north 
ana south.—B. G. R. 

1782.— Blenheim Pippin.— “J. G. N.” 
asks more than I can tell of this Apple, but it 
is growing and doing well in my garden, bearing 
constantly good fruit since it has had plenty of 
good soil to work in. It was planted by a 
predecessor. The original tree was a summer 
Apple on a Crab-stock when, being unsatis¬ 
factory under starvation, it was reworked 
with Blenheim, which brought no improve¬ 
ment, the fruits being no larger than Crabs. 
They are now handsome; the limbs are 
spreading, having now reached about 20 feet of 
expansion. This can be controlled, although a 
fair allowance must be given if it is to continue 
fruitful—C. E., Lyme Regis . 

1754. — Raspberry-canes. — AH the side-shoots 
should be cut away now. The shortening may be delayed 
till February.—E. II. 

1808.— An old Ribston Pippin Apple- 
tree. —It would be much better to root up the 
old tree and plant a young one of the same 
variety if that sort is especially wished for ; if 
not, I would suggest that Cox's Orange Pippin 
be planted instead ; it is a sure cropper under 
good cultivation, and the flavour of the fruit is 
regarded as second to none. It is in season in 
November. Thoroughly break up the soil to a 
depth of 2 feet, if the soil is heavy. Plant the 
new tree—a three-year-old bush is best, or a 
Standard would answer equally well if the site 
is not an exposed one to south-westerly winds 
too much—on the surface, raising a mound 
around it to allow for settlement of the dis¬ 
turbed soil. It is a great mistake to plant any 
kind of Apple-trees too deep, and efc^ecially 
Ribston Pippin, which is so much inclined to 
canker, owing generally to the roots having got 
too deep down into the inferior subsoil. If it 
is not possible to take the old tree down, and if 
the shoots which are growing from the base are 
really from the Apple-tree itself and not from 
the stock below where the graft was put on, 
allow them to grow, as they will give new life 
to the tree itself. I am doubtful, though, if 
they are of the right kind. Any gardener or 
rson of experience will inform you of this.— 
P. 

1802.— Peaches in vineries.— Although 
it is not desirable to grow Vines and Peaches in 
the same house, you may, by careful culture, 
secure a fair measure of success until such time 
as the Vines cover the whole of the roof. You 
had better get ths Peach-trees of a fruiting size, 
and if you can get them near at hand, and 
planted at the end of October, you may get a 
few fruit the first year. You will not want 
more than four Vines to fill a house only 
15 feet long.—J. C. C. 

1764. —Grapes not colouring. —The most 
frequent cause of Grapes not colouring is over¬ 
cropping ; but whether that is so in your case 
I have no means of knowing, as you give no 
information on which anyone oould form an 
opinion. This muoh, however, I do know, that 


nine-tenths of the failures of which we hear 
and me of Grapes shanking, or not colouring, 
arise from the cause I have just given. Not 
unfrequently I go into vineries where the rods 
are not more than 16 inches apart, and no larger 
than an ordinary Cedar pencil. The conse¬ 
quence is so many bunches of Grapes are left 
that the leaves and roots get so weak 
that they cannot sustain the crop, and then 
follows shanking of the berries or indifferent 
colouring; and sometimes the root action is so 
weak that the berries cannot stone properly, 
and then the fruit is of no use. Injudicious 
cropping leads to more disappointments in Grape 
culture than anything else.—J. C. C. 

-There is more than one cause (or this, such as 

heavy cropping, too muoh artificial heat, and not sufficient 
ventilation are common causes of want of colour. Some¬ 
times, when over-stimulated with artificial manure, Grapes 
fail to colour well.—E. H. 

-The reason the Grapes do not colour is, 

I think, owing to overcropping. This is a very 
common cause. Or they may be suffering from 
too little water at the roots of the Vines. When 
Vines are kept healthy, well-watered, and not 
overcropped, the Grapes seldom fail to colour 
well, the ordinary conditions being right, such 
as proper ventilation, atmospheric moisture, See, 
An overdry atmosphere at the time of ripening, 
which some persons fancy is conducive to the 
production of good colour, has the very oppo¬ 
site effect.—J. D. E. 

- Overcropping is the great source of the 

non-colouring of Grapes, or it may be they have 
not had sufficient air at the time they com¬ 
menced to colour. An atmosphere which is 
warm and buoyant by the admission of front air 
as well as from the top ventilators is the chief 
requirement for Grapes during their colouring 
stage, provided, of course, they receive sufficient 
moisture at the roots and the foliage is green 
and not too crowded, each main leaf having 
space for full development. Very often the 
foliage is eaten up with red spider, caused by a 
too arid an atmosphere and a too dry border. 
No matter what the atmospheric treatment in¬ 
side the house afterwards is, Vines so affected 
cannot colour their berries.—S. P. 

1709.—Moth and Apple-trees. — The 
Apples are infested with the larv;e of the Cod- 
lin-moth. The fallen fruit should be collected 
as soon as possible, and, if not destroyed, should 
be placed where grubs cannot get into the 
ground. When the leaves are off the trees a 
careful search should be made in the soil round 
the trunks of the same, especially on the south 
and west side, for the chrysalids, and about 
Christmas thick paper or canvas should be 
placed round the trunk, and spun yarn, thickly 
smeared with a mixture of tar and oil, wound 
round it. This Bhould be kept in a sticky state 
until March.—L. O. C. T. 


-The moth whose caterpillars have injured 

“ Hawthornden’s” Apples is no doubt the Codiin- 
moth (Carpocapsa pomonella). When the fruit is 
attacked there is no remedy but the trouble¬ 
some one of piercing the core of the Apple with 
a sharp wire with the hope of killing the 
caterpillars. As regards preventive measures 
all windfalls should be at once collected, and 
those which are attacked given to the pigs or 
otherwise destroyed. The caterpillars leave the 
fruit soon after it falls, and make their way to 
the stems of the trees, up which they climb a 
short distance and become chrysalides in some 
irregularity of the bark. Bands of sacking or 
some other coarse material, folded several times 
and fastened round the stems, 6 inches or 
9 inches above the ground, form capital traps ; 
the caterpillars hide in the folds of the bands. 
The loose rough bark of the stems should be 
scraped off in the winter, and the stems well 
scrubbed with soft-soap and Quassia, or soft- 
soap and paraffin-oil.—G. S. S. 

1756. — Largest Gooseberries. — The 
largest Gooseberry is a variety with purplish- 
red berries named “ London,” but the bush 
makes very poor growth, and in bad seasons the 
blossoms do not set well; fiuit of it has been 
grown to weigh upwards of 37 dwts. The 
largest White Gooseberry is “Antagonist,” 
which has been grown to weigh about 35 dwts. 
This is a much better variety for general pur¬ 
poses than “ Londonthe bush grows freely, the 
fruit sets well and is of good flavour. “ Shiner ” 
is the best green variety; it produces berries to 
weigh over 31 dwts., and is also a free-bearing 
variety. A few more of the best large-fruited 
J Tji Tfi 
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varieties are Dan’s Mistake (red), Catherina 
and Leveller (yellow), Stoekwell (green), Care¬ 
less (white), a very fine variety. I grow all the 
above, and obtained them from Mr. Hen 
Simonite. of Sheffield.—J. D. E. 

-A red variety called “ London ” iathe largeet Goose¬ 
berry in cultivation, and has been grown to the weight of 
over :«I dwts. (nearly 2 oz.). It ie a straggling grower, and 
should be trained to wiree or grown as a cordon. It can 
be obtained from any large fruit nursery.—B. 0. It. 


A FEW GOOD PLUMS. 

OSCE again the Plum season is here, but I 
c.iq nob report very favourably of the produce, 
for although there are heavy crops in places, 
they are the exceptions rather than the rule—in 
fact, an abundant Plum crop is this year a rare 
occurrence. I thought we should get a heavy 
yield this year, for a very late spring and tine 
strong bloom seemed to indicate a certain crop, 
but the exceptionally severe frosts 
in May proved too much for them, 
and although the little fruits hung 
on bravely, they were too hard hit, 
and fell off one by one, until most 
of the trees were fruitless. With 
me, as usual, the following varieties 
arc again the best—viz., Rivers’ 

Early Prolific, one of the best of 
very early Plums, being fully ripe 
at the end of July on a wall, and 
very little behind this on bush trees. 

Early Orleans, another excellent 
early sort that succeeds well as a 
bush tree, very prolific, and good 
for any purpose; makes a good succes¬ 
sion to Rivers’ Prolific. Victoria, 
too well known to need any dea 
cription, is the very best Plum in 
cultivation for cropping, and for any 
purpose for which Plums are grown ; 
as a cooking Plum it has no rival, 
the flesh being thick and the stone 
small, and when fully ripe it is also 
a very excellent dessert Plum. 

Jefferson, a beautiful dessert fruit, 
very rich in flavour, and, I think, 
better from bush or pyramidal trees 
than from a wall. Pond’s Seedling, 
one of the largest of Plums, with 
very handsome fruit, excellent for 
kitchen purposes. Coe’s Golden 
Drop, one of the finest late dessert 
Plums in cultivation, being most 
delicious in October, as it will hang 
until partially shrivelled on a wall, 
quite ripe to the end of October. 

Oreen Gage (here figured) is still one 
of the best flavoured of all Plums, 
and a good bearer. J. G., Hants. 

1755.— Best Strawberries.— 

No time of the whole year ia better 
than the present for making new 
plantations of Strawberries; they 
get well hold of the soil before win¬ 
ter, and bear a fair crop of fruit the 
first year ; but where the planting is 
deferred until spring it is not to be 
expected that a crop of fruit can 
bo had from them tne same year. 

As to which is the best sorts to grow, 
that is a matter of opinion as to 
individual taste and conditions of 
the site on which they arc to be 
planted. In a general wav the 
following list can be depended upon to give 
satisfaction, placing them iu the oraer of ripen¬ 
ing : Vicomtesse H« ricart de Thury, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, President, Sir Charles Napier, British 
Queen, or, where this does not succeed, Dr. Hogg, 
and VVaterloo for the latest crop. Although 
Noble gives large and early fruit I do not re¬ 
commend it on account of its inferior flavour.— 
S. P. 

- Very much depends upon soil and situa¬ 
tion ; but for early work Noble, Vicomtesse de 
Thury, and Keen's Seedling are reliable in most 
places. Elton Pine, Eleanor, and Latest of All 
are good late varieties. For main crop Presi¬ 
dent, Sir J. Paxton, and Sir C. Napier are still 
in the front rank. Obtain strong plants, and 
set out at once if the land is in good condition. 
If the land has not been well prepared, get it 
thoroughly worked and manured through the 
winter, and plant in March.—E. H. 

-- Black Prince isjitm one of thorearliest, 
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flavour. King of the Earlies is somewhat 
similar, but though slightly larger, is inferior in 
every other respect, at least, such is my experi¬ 
ence of it. Noble ia very productive and hand¬ 
some, but fit only to look at or to sell. It is not 
worth eating. Then come Keen’s Seedling (a 
splendid all-round Strawberry), Garibaldi, La 
Grosse Sucrce, and Sir J. Paxton, which brings 
us to the mid-season kinds. The best late Straw¬ 
berries are the old Elton Pine (fine for preserv¬ 
ing), Eleanor (syn. Oxonian), Newton’s Seed¬ 
ling, the Froginore Late Pine, and Waterloo, 
these ripening in as nearly as possible the order 
given. Plant in April, May, or June, and then 
you will get a good crop the following summer. 
—B. C. R. 

1804.—Treatment of Pig trees —The 
crop of Figs will be produced next year upon 
the shoots made this ; and it is necessary that 
the growth should be thinly trained, so as to 


have it fully ripened. Better train in the young 
shoots full length ; but thin ont so that the 
leaves do not snade each other overmuch. If 
the trees are very luxuriant lift the roots and 
place some fresh loam, freely mixed with old 
mortar or plaster, round the roots. In the 
moist climate of Ireland the roots must be kept 
near the surface and well under control if tne 
trees arc to be fruitful.—E. H. 

1782. — Apple “ Blenheim Orange.” — 
Possibly no Apple is so highly thought of as 
this, and none so precarious in its success ; in 
some gardens it grows as freely as possible, while 
in others it makes very slow progress, owing to 
the unsuitable character of the soil ; that which 
is heavy and retentive of moisture is not favour¬ 
able to a rapid growth. Soil of a sandy, loamy 
character is the moBt suitable, because it is 
warmer ; but, in spite of this, ever ; it takes 
years to establish a tree, this variety is very slow 
coming into bearing, even under the most favour¬ 
able conditions. 1 know an old tree, though, 


from which fruit has been gathered in one year 
that was sold for £7. Another close to where 
I write has a spread of branch 30 feet in diam 
eter—a standard—which this year is heavily 
laden with fruit. If space is available a standard 
grafted on a Crab stock would be preferable, but 
where space is an object, a bush worked on the 
English Paradise would be the best. Do not 
prune it closely after the first year, but allow 
the branches to extend, keeping them thin, so 
that the wood will mature thoroughly, which is 
one of the best preventives against canker, to 
which this variety is liable in heavy soil. The 
roots ought to lie encouraged to grow near to the 
surface by first planting the tree shallow, and 
afterwards mulching tne surface with partly- 
decayed horse-manure during the summer to 
conserve moisture in the soil, and thus encourage 
surface-roots. Where the roots are exposed to 
the sun and drying winds the points are driven 
downwards in quest of moisture, which is a 
frequent cause of canker.—S. P. 

1798.— Treatment of Raspberries — 
After long spells of dry weather, which plumps 
up the buds of fruit-trees often prematurely, 
and followed by rains, some canes of Raspber¬ 
ries do give an autumn crop of fruit apparently 
without any reason. If there are sufficient 
canes growing from the base of your plants to 
furnish a crop of fruit next year without those 
now fruiting I should advise these being cut out. 
All side-shoots from the stronger canes should 
be cut off also. These are caused by the same 
reason.—S. P. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

1759.— Cucumbers in a vinery, &c.— 
This question ia somewhat vaguely put. It is 
useless attempting to grow Cucumbers under 
Vines, and if there are no Vines in the house it 
ceases to bo a vinery. A vinery may be con¬ 
verted into a Cucumber-house in summer, when 
the sun does most of the forcing. And Mush¬ 
room-beds may be mode up wherever there is 
space on the borders, and at the season when 
the Cucumber-plants are exhausted. Mushrooms 
may be mode up not only on the borders, but 
on temporary shelves against the back wall, and 
otherwise. If Mushroom-beds are made up in 
the house whilst the Cucumber-plants are in the 
midst of their growth, very careful management 
is necessary to prevent the ammonia which 
escapes from the manure injuring the Cucum¬ 
bers. The best way to prevent this is to mix a 
fourth orfifth partof soil with the stable-manure, 
and make up the beds at once, and cover with an 
inch of soil. This will absorb the ammonia, and 
no injury will be done.—E. H. 

1805.— An outdoor Mushroom-bed.— 
The present is a capital time to set about pre¬ 
paring a bed for Mushrooms out-of-doors. Col¬ 
lect sufficient manure from the stable, retaining 
a portion of short straw ; throw the manure into 
a heap in a shed, or any place where it will be 
safe from rains. The size of the bed should be as 
near the following figures as possible, which will 

F * ve an idea how much manure is to be collected. 

prefer ridge-shaped beds to flat ones, for the 
reason that they give a larger area than any 
other form, and can be conveniently managed. 
The bed should be 2$ feet wide at the base, 
6 inches wide at the top, and 2£ feet high. 
When sufficient manure has been collected, pre¬ 
pare it by inducing it to ferment to purify it. 
If the first turning exposes a strong smell about 
it, give it another turn in a couple of days, or per¬ 
haps the next, if it heats quickly. In making 
up the bed tread it down firmly, which will 
enable it to maintain a regular heat so much 
longer than though the manure were put together 
loosely. A stick should be thrust into the heap 
to test the heat. If likely to get very hot in the 
middle and thus dry the manure too much, bore 
some holes along the ridge with an iron bar 
nearly to the bottom of the bed to let off 
superfluous heat. When the temperature de¬ 
clines to 85 degs. the bed is ready for spawning. 
Pieces of spawn each 2 inches souare should be 
inserted 9 inches apart all over tne bed, 2 inches 
deep. In a couple of days after spawning cover 
the Md an inch thick all over with aoil—freshly 
decayed loam is best; if not procurable, sweet 
garden soil will answer very well. Make the 
soil firm with the back of a spade, so that it will 
adhere to the almost upright sides of the bed. 
C iver the bed tfith stable-litter or straw to con- 
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serve the heat in the bed, which should not fall 
below 60 degs. until the Mushrooms appear, 
afterwards 5 degs. less will suffice. Should the 
heat of the bed decline rapidly, lay on more 
straw. This covering also prevents the soil 
becoming too dry, thus dispensing with the 
necessity for watering the bed ; besides, a dry, 
parched surface is not favourable to the growth 
of Mushrooms, which ought to appear in from 
five to six weeks’ time.—S. P. 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 

Before speaking of the method or methods for 
securing well blanched heads, I will first com¬ 
ment on the beneficial properties or otherwise 



Solid White Celerv 


of the application of liquid-manure, with the 
assistance of which in unlimited quantities some 
people appear to think that good Celery cannot 
be grown. My observations lead me to think 
differently, and I am more convinced than ever 
that Celery may easily be too highly fed up by 
a free use of liquid-manure. For exhibition 
large heads are a necessity, as naturally these 
are a means to an end ; consequently, such as 
these must be fed up or the grower will be left 
behind in the race. Not so, however, where 
solid heads are required, and the sounder and 
longer these may be kept the better. Rationally 
it may be applied, and once a week after the 
plants are well established and previous to earth¬ 
ing would be advantageous on dry soils. Secur¬ 
ing & good root-run is the main point. In many 
instances the best is not made of existing con¬ 
ditions, as very often the trenches are formed 
too deep for one thing, and instead of having 
favourable soil to root in it is merely the crude 
subsoil with the addition of manure. This 
being the case, the plants linger on and the 
grower is under the impression that liquid- 
manure, and this only in unlimited quantities, 
is what is required for the plants to make a free 
growth. They are fed up accordingly, with the 
result that abundance of leafy growth, which is 
hollow and stringy in texture, is obtained, and 
instead of keeping sound and good it soon decays. 
The 

Growing of Celery is only one part of the 
routine of culture, as often what would be good 
Celery is spoilt in the earthing up. Generally, 
earthing up is already well advanced, excepting 
in the case of the later batches. Much Celery 
probably is spoilt by being earthed up too early, 
as not only is the growth stopped, but the 
keeping is also considerably impaired. There is 
also the opposite tendency to guard against of 
delaying the earthing up too Tong, especially 
in its first stage. In this case the outer leaves 
spread out to such an extent as to prevent them 
from being regularly drawn together ; conse¬ 
quently, the heads do not grow as regularly 
as they should do, and the soil is apt to come 
into close contact with the hearts. As soon as 
the growth is well advanced I make it a prac¬ 
tice to go over the plants, removing all sucker 
growth and spreading a layer of soil to the depth 
of about 2 inches, taking care to previously draw 
the plants up together. The soil being spread 
about the base of the jdapts keeps thf leaves 
together and prevents J 
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Salt being an excellent stimulant for Celery, a 
little sprinkled along the sides of the rows and 
worked in along with the soil will assist the 
growth wonderfully, besides being an excellent 
preventive against slugs. In addition to the 
first surfacing of soil, these earthings at intervals 
of a fortnight are ample. As previously hinted, 
slugs are often troublesome, but I never had any 
difficulty in keeping them at bay with a judicious 
use of salt, also lime or soot. With these two 
latter antidotes care is also needed, for if they 
should be dusted indiscriminately about the 
Btems they are apt to get inside the leaves. 
They should be simply dusted over the soil pre¬ 
vious to this being broken up for placing about 
the stems. Upon 

Heavy soils it is sometimes recommended 
to use foreign substances for placing in contact 
with the stems, so as to assist in clean blanch¬ 
ing. Certainly when there is suitable material 
for so doing, and aho labour at command, 
nothing can be said against the practice, but 
after some years’ experience with very heavy 
clay soil in more than one garden, I can only 
say that such a proceeding is quite unnecessary. 
Wood-ashes and burned garden refuse may cer¬ 
tainly be added with advantage, these being 
placed along the ridges to work in along with 
the Boil, and also a dusting of lime. Such 
material as fine ashes of either coal or coke 
cannot be too strongly condemned for placing 
in contact with the stems, as sometimes recom¬ 
mended for keeping slugs at bay, as more often 
than not foreign substances are present which 
spoil a delicately - flavoured plant like the 
Celery. If it is decided to use anything, ordin¬ 
ary sand is the best for surrounding the stems. 
When this is used some amount of care and 
extra trouble is needed, even for the saving of 
the material alone, as obviously a great amount 
would be needed if used roughly. The material 
is economised by placing a thin board on edge 
on each side of the rows and about 3 inches from 
the stems, the inner space being filled up with 
sand, and the outer sides banked up with the 
ordinary soil, the boards being drawn out as the 
work proceeds. Paper collars are often used for 
surrounding the stems to keep them clean, but 
stout brown paper is quite as well adapted as 
the collars. Whatever extraneous aids are 
adopted, it is pretty certain that a vast amount 
of good Celery is grown without their aid. The 
principal point is only to earth up whilst the 
plants are dry. When ready for earthing, the 
stems at every stage arc drawn carefully up 
together and kept in position for the time being 
with a piece of matting. Holding up the stems 
whilst another adds the soil is labour wasted, 
as, with the stems tied up, a man on each side of 
the row can quickly add the soil. This must 
be well broken up, especially that which comes 
in contact with the stems. As previously 
hinted, the hearts at every stage must be kept 
in advance of the soil, except at the final 
earthing. Any Celery not yet attended to in 
earthing up must have all suckers and small 
leaves removed. The 

Final earthing of Celery is the most im¬ 
portant, especially in the case of that portion 
which constitutes the main winter and late 

3 lies. At this later stage the work is often 
essly performed, the outer edges being 
altogether too loose and the soil also used too 
sparingly, with the result that the Celery keeps 
badly, and which is often attributed to frost. 
Such being the case, the grower covers over with 
litter upon the least appearance of frost. In 
the end this does as much mischief as the frost 
itself, and often more so, as close coverings 
have a tendency to cause fermentation. Use 
plenty of soil, bringing the sides up sharply 
to the ridge, the sides being well beaten. If 
the Celery be well earthed up, covering to keep 
away frost is seldom needed. Wet is often the 
cause of more decay in Celery than can be attri¬ 
buted to frost; therefore, this being the case, 
during a wet season the tops of the ridges could 
be protected with two boards nailed together 
thus /y, the wet with this contrivance being 
prevented from penetrating, and a free circula¬ 
tion of air would prevent the tops from becom¬ 
ing coddled. The annexed illustration shows 
well-grown “ sticks ” of Solid White Celery. 


1788.— Small Tomatoes. —I fancy that, in 
spite of what you say, your plants have been 
allowed to become too dry at times. Plants in 


pots or boxes want a lot of water, and though 
the surface may be moist enough the soil be¬ 
neath is often very dry. What is the variety ? 
Some, such as Prelude, Conference, &c., are 
naturally small, but the shrivelled leaves show 
that the plants have been starved in some way. 
— B. C. R. 

- The reason the fruits of Tomatoes are 

small (if good, large-fruited varieties are grown) 
is owing to poor cultivation. If the plants are 
in good soil they ought to do fairly well in large 
boxes, and being supplied with liquid manure, 
that would further help them considerably. It 
is stated that, besides the fruit being small, the 
leaves shrivel. This might be caused by the 
manure-water being too strong, and destroying 
the tips of the roots, the result of which would 
be to prevent them from performing their 
functions ; or it is possible that the plants have 
been allowed to become too dry at the roots. 
Tomatoes ought not to be allowed to become 
over dry at the roots ; if they are allowed to 
become so they seldom produce large fruit.— 
J. D. E. 

1767. — Asparagus beds. — If there are 
any weeds growing on the beds at the present 
time they should be cleared off without delay. 
When the tops turn yellow they should be cut 
off close to the ground, the beds cleared of 
weeds, and covered 2 inches thick with some 
half-decayed manure from the stables. No soil 
is required on the top of the manure, as for¬ 
merly practised. The alleys between the beds 
should not be disturbed, as was at one time 
thought necessary, as many of the roots would 
be damaged in consequence. Nothing beyond 
what I have related is necessary at this time of 
the year to be done with either new or old beds. 
-S.‘ P. 

- The first, and perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant, item in the management of new Aspara¬ 
gus-beds is not to cut until the plants get strong, 
and the second is to feed liberally with mulch¬ 
ings of rich manure and water with liquid 
stimulants, so that the probationary period may 
be as short as possible, and to keep down weeds 
and stake the strong growths the first year to 
prevent breakage in windy districts.—E. H. 

1769.— Cutting down Asparagus — 

The tops are usually burnt after being cut down 
in the autumn ; the beds are then freed of 
weeds and covered with partly-decayed horse- 
manure, 3 inches thick, this remaining on the 
beds all the winter. Seed ought to be sown in 
drills, 1 foot wide, early iu April, where it may 
remain two seasons before planting finally, or, 
if land is no object, the seed can be sown in a 
properly prepared bed at once, also in a pit. 
The bed should be 4 feet wide, one row down 
the middle, and one on each side 15 incheB from 
the middle row. When the plants are large 
enough to handle they should be thinned to 
1 foot apart, it being a great mistake to overcrowd 
them ; space should be allowed for a full develop¬ 
ment of the “ grass.” A mulching with manure 
in the autumn in the same manner as for older 
plants, but not quite so thick, will be of service. 
-S. P. 

- Do not put the Asparagus-stems when 

cut down in autumn on the Bed for the seeds to 
drop. There is too much mischief done by 
dropped seeds springing up in many places 
already. Too much crowding has a ruinous 
effect upon the produce. If another bed is 
wanted sow the seed in spring in drills on the 
bed, or the seeds may be sown now if the bed is 
ready.—E. H. 

1762.— Making a Mushroom-bed— It 

is now the time of the year to begin making 
Mushroom-beds. They may be made now ana 
all through the winter and spring months for 
succession. The beds are made of prepared 
stable-manure. This is not obtained in small 
quantities at a time usually ; the droppings are 
separated from the litter and spread out on the 
floor of an airy shed to be partially dried, and 
as fresh material is added, turn the whole over 
daily, leaving it 8 inches or 9 inches deep. In 
ten days throw it up in a heap to ferment and 
throw off the rank steam ; but the heap must 
also be turned over daily to prevent the centre 
of it from overheating. When ready, make it 
up in a bed about a foot deep. Spawn it when 
the heat is about 90 degs. I have spawned 
at 100 degs., and had a good crop, but 90 degs. 
is safer. The bricks of spawn should be broken 
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into pieces the size of a hen’s egg, and inserted 
in the bed to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches ; 
cover the bed to tne depth of 2 inches with 
good loam ; if all goes well the Mushrooms will 
appear in five or six weeks, and the bed will 
continue bearing for three weeks. A fresh bed 
should be made every three weeks.—J. D. E. 

1724.—Maggots In Mushrooms.—The mischief 
is caused by cutting the Mushrooms. The old stems 
become fly-blown, and the maggots migrate to the fresh 
Mushrooms. Root out all old stems and infested Mush¬ 
rooms, and I think you will have no further trouble.— 
L. 0. T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 

1801. — Planting a border. — “ Lady 
Smith” could not do better than fill the border 
mainly with hardy plants. They will not only 
give the finest display over the longest period, 
but at a minimum of trouble and expense after 
once they are established. The front of the 
border can be made gay by the aid of Snowdrops, 
planted in good-sized clumps, to be followed by 
Winter Aconites, Crocuses, and Narcissi of many 
varieties. These planted in groups of three 
bulbs 6 inches apart make a good show ; then 
should follow Tulips, mainly single kinds, with 
a few of the Parrot section, which are later than 
the ordinary single kinds, thus prolonging the 
display, and if a few garden Tulips are intro¬ 
duced they will flower even longer than the 
Parrots. Hyacinthus, too, should be included, 
as they continue to bloom for many years with¬ 
out any trouble whatever. All these bulbs 
named should be planted not more than 1 foot 
from the edge of the border, the Crocus and 
Snowdrops 6 inches. Anemone fulgens (the 
Scarlet Windflower) should also have a place, as 
its flowers open in February. Other kinds of 
Anemones might be added also, so many are 
interesting. We now come to the spring-flower¬ 
ing plants, such as Arabis albida, Hepaticas, 
Wallflowers, Saxifrages, Aubrietias, Alyssum 
saxatile, Lychnis viscaria fl.-pl., Dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, such as pulla, muralia, and turbinata; 
all of low growth, but very showy and flowering 
in profusion. Then we come to another class, 
which grow taller, say, 2 feet to 3 feet: Hele- 
nium pumilum, Doronicum austriacum, Cam¬ 
panula peraicifolia, Chclone barbata, Centran- 
thus ruber and alba, Kudbeckia Ncwmani, Car¬ 
nations, Gaillardias, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Spirrea Filipendula tt.-pi., S. japonica, and S. 
Astilboides Plants of taller growth, 4 feet 1o 
5 feet, suitable for the back line, would be 
Helianthus communis, H. Soliel d’Or, Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis, Herbaceous Phloxes, Chrys¬ 
anthemum latifolium, and Delphiniums both 
double and single. By planting the border 
purely with hardy plants a succession of flower 
can be had from early in February until the end 
of September, and well into October. There 
are also many exceedingly good plants which I 
have not named for fear of making the list too 
long; but as hardy plants are now so much 
thought about a good collection is really neces¬ 
sary to maintain the garden in an efficient 
manner.—S. P. 

1773. — Sowing Sweet Peas and 
Mignonette. —You are full early in sowing 
Sweet Peas. The chances are they will get so 
far ahead as to be useless. October is time 
enough to sow. I should not protect at all until 
the frost sets in, and then place dry Fern or 
Asparagus-tops along the sides of the row. 
Thick, heavy coverings will kill the plants as 
effectually as frost will do. If stakes are placed 
round the plants the Fern may be laced through. 
The Mignonette will hardly survive under any 
circumstances.—E. H. 

1795.— Seedling Carnations.— If your 
soil is moderately light and well drained, by all 
means plant out the seedlings shortly (October is 
the right month) in a well-prepared bed where 
they are to flower. But damp and cold together 
are very injurious to these plants, and with a 
heavy and cold or moist soil to deal with I should 
prefer to pot the plants up into 4-inch sizes, 
winter them in a frame or cool greenhouse, and 
plant out next March or the beginning of April. 
—B. C. R. 

1766.— Good annuals. —You cannot do 
better than get a good selection of Verbenas. 
Plant them about 18 inches apart, and peg them 
down with hairpins as they grow. They will 
carpet your beds with brilliant flowers, which 
will last right up to therearly frosts.T Phlox 
Digitized by L,Q Q|0 



Drummondi lasts several months, but it will not 
compare with Verbena for neatness or longevity. 
—A. G. Butler. 

- The following can be recommended to 

give a quantity of bloom and last a long time in 
perfection. How it is that annuals do not give 
the satisfaction they might is owing to their 
being mismanaged in their young state. Instead 
of thinning the young plants out, so that each | 
can have space to grow and develop itself 
thoroughly, they are left together too long, until 
the growth of one spoils the other. The conse¬ 
quence of it is all are alike useless to flower in 
their true character. Linaria reticulata aurea 
purpurea, Linuin grandiflorum, Empress Candy¬ 
tuft (purple and white), Chrysanthemum tricolor 
in variety, Bartonia aurea, Clarkia elegans, 
Collinsia bicolor, Leptosiphon aureus and roseus, 
Nasturtiums, Phaceliacampanularia, Limnanthes 
grandiflora, and Nemophila iusignis.—S. P. 

- There are not many hardy annuals that 

continue to bloom all the summer through. 
Constant attention or picking off seeds will do 
much. The annual Chrysanthemums, the very 
showy and lasting Phlox Drummondi, German 
Stocks, Indian Pinks, German Scabious, 
Marigolds, Aubrietias, and Pentstemons, raised 
in heat in spring, will last all the season if the 
seeds are picked off. Why not buy seedling 
Tuberous Begonias? When once a stock has 
been raised the bulbs will last for years, and 
may be kept in a cellar protected from frost. 
The Tom Thumb Nasturtiums make showy beds 
in spring. These are the cheapest bedding 
plants up to date. I f seeds are saved at home 
the plants will cost nothing.—E. H. 


‘Constance Eliott.” 


tion. Its merits and great beauty have been 
noted in more than one way, and it is now pretty 
generally known how I discovered this very fine 
plant in Devonshire in 1882 when travelling for 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pincc, and Co., of the Exeter 
Nursery. It is, I believe, the last of many good 
things introduced by that ancient establishment. 
In 1884 the Royal Horticultural Society bestowed 
on it a first-class certificate, and it was figured and 
described in the Gardeners ’ Chronicle about 
that time, The Garden also publishing a life- 


THE HARDY WHITE PASSION-FLOWER. 
The hardy White Passion-flower is very useful 
in a cut state for decoration, especially when 
cultivated under glass, as then its pretty flowers 
and foliage are brought to the highest perfec¬ 


like coloured plate on May 7, 1887. Since then 
thousands of specimens have changed hands, par¬ 
ticularly in America, where, I am told, it is even 
better known and appreciated than it is in this 
country. It might also be interesting to record 
that it was named after a Mrs. Eliott, of Exeter. 
But often the name is wrongly spelt in the gar¬ 
dening papers—Constance Elliott for Constance 
Eliott; and at Kew-gardens the fine specimen 
there was also incorrectly labelled. This is but 
a trifling error ; still, such petty blunders some¬ 
times lead into more serious complications. A 
man named Fuller is reputed to have raised it 
from a seed of the common Blue Passion¬ 
flower. There is, however, some doubt on this 
point, and for my own part I do not believe that 
this person has any claim whatever to the honour, 
for I possess letters which were written to me 
in 1887 by a lady named Miss Morris, of South 
Hill, Lustleigh, Devonshire, in which she 
says—“Thestoryof the White Passion-flower 
is as follows : In 1879 I lived at Ford Park, 
Newton Abbot, and in the garden fouud a 
stump with no appearance of life ; being near 
the water-cock, I threw gallons of water on and 
around it, and about the first week in September 
I picked the lovely white bloom on what I had 
taken for an ordinary Passion-flower. The 
stump looked as if it had seen many summers, 
but neither I nor my friends ever saw a bloom 
like mine, which, till known in the market as 
Constance Elliott, always went by my name, and 
I gave many plants away. Fuller had nothing 
whatever to do with mine, or I with his. Mine 
was blooming in 1879, his in 1882.” This lady’s 
epistle shows how important it is to always 
satisfy ourselves that even a stump is worthless 
before destroying it. Many gems have no 
doubt been annihilated by thoughtless persons 
from time to time, especially in old-fashioned 
gardens. W. N. 

1797. —Treatment of Christmas 
Roses —If the only desire is to have a full 
crop of pure flowers, unsoiled by 
winter storms, instead of disturb¬ 
ing the plants and taking them to 
the greenhouse, I should bring a 
portable frame or some hand-lights 
to the plants and cover them. 
With such protection they will 
bring their flowers to perfection, 
and they will be pure and clean. 
If the plants are potted it would 
not be wise or safe to plant them 
out again till spring, and they 
would bloom very indifferently the 
following year. Treated as I ad¬ 
vise, they often go on blooming 
profusely for years, and the tufts 
become immense.—A. H. 

- The roots of these plants 

do not like being disturbed at all. 
If they are taken up and potted, 
or, is as sometimes done, placed in 
a basket forced in gentle heat to 
give an early crop of flowers, it 
takes several years afterwards to 
recuperate the plants so that 
another full crop of flowers is ob¬ 
tained. It is far the best plan to 
allow the roots to remain where 
they grow, covering the plants 
with a cold frame in November. 
It is now too late to attempt to 
renovate the roots by lifting them. 
If the plants do not grow freely, 
directly after they have flowered, 
or, say, the end of March, take 
them up, remove some of the strong 
soil from about the roots, re¬ 
placing it with some fresh loam 
and wood-ashes with a little peat 
added or decayed leaves. Apply 
a mulching of partly-decayed 
horse - manure 2 inches thick. 
Should the weather be dry after¬ 
wards give copious supplies of water as growth 
progresses ; occasional doses of liquid-manure 
will assist the growth very much, giving 
a deep colour to the leaves, and improve the 
quality of the flowers also. Of course, the 
quality of water must be regulated by the sub¬ 
soil below. If this is very close and retentive, 
too much water must not be given to cause 
stagnation about the roots, or many of them 
will rot, owing to their thick, fleshy nature,— 

8. P. 
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17S0.— Plants in a Fuchsia bed.—I pre¬ 
sume the plants belong to the hardy section of 
Fuchsias, and not the ordinary greenhouse 
kinds, which are now largely employed for 
summer decoration of the beds. If the latter, 
they will need to be taken up and wintered in 
a shed, cellar, or greenhouse, or the frost will 
kill them. If of the former section, Wallflowers 
planted in the same bed will not hurt them, 
although a mulching of short manure or leaves 
partly decayed put about the Btools would do 
more good to the Fuchsias, protecting them a 
little from severe frost; even a covering of coal- 
ashes is preferable for this purpose to nothing 
at all. Primroses, planted thickly together, 
would look very well. The roots of these do not 
go so deep as the Wallflowers, which necessi¬ 
tates the disturbance of the Fuchsia roots in 
planting Wallflowers.—S. P. 

- Nothing better than Tufted Pansies. They will 

not shelter the Fuchsias much, but are alwaja green, and 
will begin to bloom before the Fuchsias begin to grow. 
Cover the root of each Fuohsia with a little heap of ashes 
in November.—B. C. R. 


-Tufted Pansies make a very pretty groundwork for 

Fuchsias. Blue Violas associate well with light-coloured 
Fucheias, and White or Yellow Violas with red or dark- 
coloured Fuchsias. The crowns of the Fuchsias could be 
proteoted during winter with mounds of ashes or burnt 
earth, the earth or ashes to be removed in spring.—E. H. 

1774 — Carnation layers.— Plant them in 
the open ground where they are to bloom, unless 
the aspect of your garden is unusually bleak and 
exposed. There is no such thing as a really 
delicate Carnation ; some are more robust than 
others (as, for instance, the Cloves), but, in my 
opinion, the reason why they are more robust is 
that they have for many years been less coddled. 
Some of my yellow-ground Carnations, from 
not having been weakened by pampering for 
eight or ten years, are now producing almost as 
strong grass as the Cloves, and are just as easy 
to strike in the open ground.— A. G, Butler. 

-All the hardy border Carnations are better planted 

in October (early in the month) in specially-prepared beds, 
baits of Carrots to be inserted somewhat thickly among 
the plants where wire worms prevail. The Carrots must 
be examined frequently. —E. H. 

17S3.— Hollyhocks.— The seeds should be 
sown in June or July, and the plants will grow 
large enough to flower very strongly the follow¬ 
ing season. I have sown seeds in May, and 
have found that the plants would attempt to 
flower late in the season, and generally failed to 
produce good spikes. Seeds sown in June would 
be ready to plant out where they are intended 
to flower in August. Probably the plants have 
been more seriously affected this year by the 
Hollyhock fungus (Puccinia malvacearum). 1 
saw a large cmlection where only a very few 
plants had survived. It would still be a good 
time to put out strong plants where they are 
intended to flower.—J. D. E. 


— It is quite late enough to sow the seed now, but 
got in at once in a greenhouse temperature, and the plan 
potted off as soon as possible and grown under glass, thi 
will still do well. Even seed sown in heat in January w 
bloom the same vear with liheral culture, but no mo 
time ought to be lost.—B. C. K. 


1631.— Carnation “ slips.”— See that they 
do not suffer from heat or drought. If “ Louie " 
strikes 10 per cent, she will be more fortunate 
than many professionals have often been. 
Almost all gardeners propagate Carnations by 
means of layering, which is more certain and 
more speedy. I can see now that 95 per cent, of 
my layers put down last July are rooted, and 
will shortly be transplanted.—A. H. 


Stocks—Old Brompton Stocks 
are often killed during a severe winter. Young plants 
are the most reliable. If the old plants pass through the 
winter safely they will bloom very well -STlI * 

1770— Roman Hyacinths— These are not of much 
use for out-of-doors culture in England. Their only use 
is to grow them in pots and force them into flower'very 
early in the vear. Five or six bulbs planted in a (i-inch or 
0 inch pot in good sandy soil have an excellent effect 
amongst other plants.—J. D. E. 


“Garden Design and Architec 
Gardens.” — This is a reply to two insol 
and shallow books of recent appearance 
formal gardening. It shows by the aid of ill 
trations of gardens of our own day the falsen 
of the position assumed by the authors bygiv 
views of existing English gardens beauti 
without the shears of the architect or the ne 
less display of the builder. It contains chapt 
on garden design in relation to the house, a 
the true work of the architect in relation to 
garden, clipped Yews, and other subject* 
interest form the pouRq£ view of garden dea 
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ORCHIDS. 

SACCOLABIUMS. 

A spike of bloom of 8. Blumei comes from a 
young lady in Wales, and she sends it as a sort 
of peace-offering to me for advising her to grow 
the distichous-leaved East India plants. Yes, 
I am sure everyone who grows tnem must be 
well pleased with their very great beauty. Now 
Saccolabiums do require strong heat and 
moisture, so that the house will feel somewhat 
oppressive in the middle of the day, but even 
this can be remedied by a continued and regular 
ventilation, but, still, stove-heat must be kept up 
to grow Saccolabiums satisfactorily and well. 
S. Blumei may be grown in a pot, and this may 
stand upon the stage, or it may be suspended 
from the roof. Drainage must also be efficient, 
so that it will be best to allow this plant to 
stand upon the stage, for many such pots, being 
nearly filled with broken crocks, would form 
such a heavy load for the roof as to strain it 
out of all form, and ultimately become danger¬ 
ous ; for soil for these plants use clean and grow¬ 
ing Sphagnum Moss. I have recommended the 
employment of nodules of charcoal amongst 
this, but I do think, upon closer observation, 
that I would not use this, but would use 



Saccolabium Blumei. 


a greater amount of drainage material in the 
bottom of the pot, which would cause a diminu¬ 
tion in the amount of Sphagnum used. During 
the winter season, when at rest, the plants re¬ 
quire careful treatment. When I first began to 
grow Orchids these plants were dried off very 
severely, which caused the loss of many leaves, 
and consequently the specimens seldom got 
bigger, which was a terrible trouble to me, so I 
gave them cooler treatment, and kept them just 
moist. Under these rules I used to allow the 
night temperature to fall as low as 60 degs. 
1o most of these plants I had a root hanging 
over the side of the pot, and to some plants there 
were two or three, and these I used to put into 
a saucer of water, which soon caused them to 
show signs of life by developing the peculiar 
oblong white spots on the roots, and by which 
the plant derives its nourishment. These roots 
were always deprived of water in the night, 
but charged again through the day, and I 
found that not only did the plants retain all 
the leaves they went to rest with, but they 
gained materially in vigour and strength, and in 
about three years had increased wonderfully in 


size, so that now I would advise as a guidance in 
growing Saccolabiums to keep the air dry 
through the night, but not to allow the ther¬ 
mometer to fall below 60 degs., and with the 
returning light it should rapidly rise to 65 degs., 
and if during the day the sun should shine and 
raise it a few degrees, no matter. During this 
time the plants snould not be allowed to suffer 
for want of water so as to cause the leaves to 
shrivel and to turn yellow ; because if this hap¬ 
pens, they will lose them, and this will be 
equivalent to the growth made during the next 
year, and thus the plant does not increase in 
size. There are many other species of this beau¬ 
tiful family beside 8. Blumei (here figured), the 
choicest and best of which I enumerate below, 
and I trust one amongst these may afford some 
of my readers the same amount of pleasure as 
my Welsh friend expresses in the plant of which 
she so kindly sends one spike of its bloom. 

S. AMi'ULLACBUM, and the variety roeeum, are 
well known plants, having erect flower-spikes, 
the blooms lieing of a bright-rose colour. This 
lant is a native of Sylhet, in Northern India, 
ut the Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, imported 
the variety called rosenm, from Burinah. This 
is distinguished by its stronger growth, and by its 
much larger raceme of deep, rich, rose-coloured 
flowers. 

S curvifolium. —A coriaceous-leaved species, 
having an erect spike of bloom, the flowers being 
thickly set and of a rich orange-sc&rlet colour. 
It blooms during late spring and early summer, 
and it comes from Burmah. 

S. cielestk is another upright-blooming kind 
which has come to us from the Rice-fields of 
Siam, having deep-green foliage and dense, erect 
racemes of white flowers tipped with blue, and 
in the first plant of this kind which I aaw in 
flower with Mr. Cobb, of Sydenham, this was 
of the most beautiful azure-blue, so that it ap¬ 
peared auite heavenly. I have seen the species 
frequently since, and with deeper and lighter 
tips of bine, but all are most beautiful. 

8. oitiANTEUM. —This species is a winter 
bloomer, producing spikes of bloom a foot or 
IS inches long; the flowers, too, are situated on 
longer foot-stalks, so hence the spike has the 
appearance of being stouter than 8. Blumei. 
The flowers are waxy-white, spotted with pur¬ 
plish-violet, and the lip wholly deep-violet. 
These are very fragrant, and they last a long 
time in perfection. There are several varieties 
recorded of this species, but the only one I shall 
notice in this place is 

S. GIUANTKUM Harrisonianum, which has 
very long spikes of pure-white flowers, which 
are very fragrant, and these, too, appear in the 
winter months. This plant comes from the 
snail island of Pulo Copang, in the Chinese 
Seas. 

8. guttatum is a plant having many varie¬ 
ties, some of which have very long spikes, the 
flowers being waxy-white, spotted and dotted 
with purple. These are produced in the late 
spring and early summer months. It comes 
from various parts of India. 

8. Hendersonianum.— This is a most lovely 
little species. The best variety I have seen of 
this is in the possession of Major Mason. It is 
small growing, and the raceme of bloom is erect, 
having the sepals and petals bright, rich-ver¬ 
milion, and a very narrow white lip. These 
are produced through the spring months. The 
plant is a native of Java. 

8. retusu>l — I have frequently imported this 
plant from Assam, and it is the quickest form 
in making a stem. I know that many authors 
place this and guttatum and Blumei all 
together, but they are very distinct horti¬ 
cultural plants, and therefore I keep them 
distinct. The flowers have longer peduncles 
than those of S. guttatum and 8. Blumei, and 
consequently are thicker. The raceme, too, is 
very short, the individual flowers are large, 
waxy-white, dotted and spotted with pink. It 
blooms in the spring montns. 

S. Bellinum is another small-growing plant 
of exauisite beauty, introduced from Burmah by 
the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, having the colours 
of a distinct plant, bat it has unfortunately a 
very short spike. The flowers are large for a 
Saccolabium ; the sepals and petals are yellow, 
blotched with purplish-black, the lip is white, 
stained with yellow in the centre, which is 
poached with a fringed margin. 

S. violaceum.— -This is a winter-blooming 
plant, which comes near to S. giganteum, bu.‘ 
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it shows some difference in the shape of the lip. 
Its spikes are long and dense, the flowers being 
dotted with rich pnrple. They are produced 
through the late winter and early spring months. 
It is found in the hot, damp valleys of the Isle 
of Luzon. 

The above are some of the beauties of 
this family, but there are many others which 
might be enumerated if one cared for varietal 
names, but the above kinds will be found all 
useful and beautiful, and well deserving more 
extended cultivation. Matt. Bramble. 


1760.—Treatment of Stanhopeas.— 
Probably the plants require a shift. It would 
be better to plant them in teak baskets, as the 
flower-spikes of Stanhopeas push downwards, 
and would probably be found in the drainage of 
pots. They push through the teak baskets, either 
through between the rods at the sides or at the 
bottom of the baskets. They should be planted 
in good fibrous peat, to which has been added 
some fresh Sphagnum Moss, chopped fine, with 
a thin sprinkling of potsherds and charcoal.— 
J. D. E. 


RUIiBS FOB 00RRBSP0ND9NT8. 

(fractions.— ^Queries and answers ars inserted in 
Bardening/tm of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU cornmuniecttions 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardxhuto, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Pusluuisb. 
The name and address of the tender are required %n 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent , each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be tent to prett some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (tohich. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those xoho reply xvould do t cell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents xoho refer to articles inserted in Ginnun 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1824.— Growing' Smilax.— What is the proper way 
to grow Smilax, beginning with a small seedling ?— Old 
SUBSCRIBER. 

1826.— Difference of Begonias. — What is the 
difference between Begonia fuchsioides and B. ooralllna? 
—Old Subscriber. 

1826. — Pegging down Roses.— What is the best 
time of year for pegging down Roses, and how should one 
set about it ?—K. L. 

1827. -A COil boiler. -Would “B. 0. R.” be kind 
enough to tell me what size ooil boiler to get to heat 
60 feet of 4 inch piping?—L bs. 

1828. — Washing sand. — What is the best and 
simplest way of washing sand in small quantities for pot- 
*-ing purposes ?— Old Subscriber. 

1829. — Apple-trees.— I wish to replaoe some old 

nit-trees. What Apples would be advised for quick 

eturns, and what sized tree?—M. 

1880.— Violets for the market.— Would someone 
kindly state which is best, free blooming, and earliest, and 
when to plant for next winter bloom?—G. A. W., Dublin. 

183 L.— Artificial bloom on drapes.— I believe 
that there is an artificial way of putting bloom on Grapes. 
Would someone let me know how it is done ?—Mani pro¬ 
pria. 

1832. — Roses for sale.— Will someone please state the 
names of the twelve best Roses out-of-doors adapted to 
sell as cut buds or blooms, and not to be climbers ? Tea 
or otherwise ?—J. F. 

1833. — Oentaurea oandldlssima, Ac. — Will 
Gentaurea candidissima and Cineraria maritime winter 
safely in a cold-frame, or do they require to be kept in a 
frost proof structure?—D. S. 

1834. — Silver Birch. -1 have tried unsuccessfully at 
several leading nurserymen to get Birch with a rich silver 
bark. Will someone kindly tell me of anyone likely to 
supply me?— Felix qui fotuit. 

1835. — Repotting Pelargoniums.— Will someone 
kindly tell me when I should repot the Pelargoniums 
which have been out down three weeks, now or in the 
spring ? Which is best ?—A. A. 

1886.—Treatment of Romneya Ooulterl.— 
Will someone kindly inform me as to the management of 
the above, especially as to how should it be treated 
through the winter ?— Moorlands. 

1837. —Raspberry canes and iron rods. — 
Would iron rods instead of the wooden stakes to which 
Raspberries are usually tied for support be injurious to 
the roots or canes of the same ?—W. C. 

1838. —Pegging down Roses.—I am most anxious 
to peg down some Roses, but 1 can only do so on Grass. 
How can this be managed ? The Grass could not be out, 
because of the pegged down branches.—E. R. 

1839. —Cactus Dahlias.— My Cactus Dahlias, which 
last year flowered luxuriantly, this year are fall of buds, 
but do not seem to make any progress towards opening. 
1 should like to know the probable cause ?—P. Iff. 
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1840. — Treatment of Peas.— I have had some Peas 
given me for sowing next year, which are supposed to be 
eaten with the shells. I should like to know the name of 
these, and any special treatment they require ?— P. H. 

1841. — Growing Lavender. — 1, What part of 
Devon is the moBt suitable for growing Lavender ? 2, 
What is the cost of Lavender-cuttings? 3, About how 
many cuttings should be planted per acre ?— I. Frederick. 

1842. — Roses from cuttings.— As it is time now 
to put in Rose-cuttings, 1 should like to know from a prac¬ 
tical man if it is correct that own-root Roses are not as 
good as budded ones, and, if so, where they differ?— 
Argo. 

1843. — Lillum auratum. — In Gardening of 
August 27th, “ A. E. B.” writes of how successful he has 
been with tills Lily. Would he be so very kind as to tell 
me how he has treated them after they have done bloom¬ 
ing ?-H. B. 

1814.—“ Blighted” Privet.— Would someone be 
kind enough to tell me what has caused all the Privet in 
my garden to be covered with " blight" (blotches on the 
leaves)? Also, how it could be prevented in the future? 
— M. F. Swyer. 

1845. —Currants and Gooseberries from cut¬ 
tings.—! intend to strike a lot of Currants and Goose¬ 
berries this autumn. Will someone please to tell me how 
to make the cuttings, and which is the beet wood for 
same ?-W. Drake. 

1846. —Violas in beds with Hyacinths and 
Tulips.— Will someone kindly tell me if 1 can avoid the 
bare look of Hyacinth and Tulip beds all winter by cover¬ 
ing them with Violas, if the Tulips and Hyacinths will do 
as well?— Amateur. 

1847. —Strawberries for a small garden.—I 
should feel obliged if someone would give me the names of 
the best four or five Strawberries for a small garden ? I 
have some of Laxton's Noble, &c , and President, but want 
a few older sorte.— North Shropshire. 

1818. — Chinese Primulas, Ac. — Will someone 
kindly tell me whether Primula sinensis, Cinerarias, Mar¬ 
guerites, and Chrysanthemums in pots are of any service 
the second year, and, if so, how they are to be kept 
through the winter?— Nemo. 

1819. —Veitch’s Virginian Creeper on fruit- 
tree walls.— Can 1 put Veitch’s Virginian Creeper on 
fruit-tree walls ? My idea is that it would cling to the 
wall and beautify it, and that the fruit-tree could be out¬ 
side the creeper aud unaffected by it.— Carbkry. 

1850. —Sulphate of ammonia for Chrysan¬ 
themums.— Will “ B. C. R." or anyone else kindly tell 
me the proper time to apply sulphate of ammonia to 
Chrysanthemums for finishing off the blooms, at what 
intervals, and when to discontinue it altogether ?—D. T. 

1851. —A herbaceous border. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to start a herbaceous border in a small 
walled garden? Ido not want to spend a great deal on 
it, but to have a few bright showy flowers all the year 
round. What would be the beet kind of plants to put in ? 
—K. L. 

1852. —Treatment of “Geraniums.”— My '‘Gera¬ 
niums" in an unheated greenhouse are rapidly losing their 
leaves. When they cease blooming is it necessary to out 
them down, and what should be the treatment for winter 
months, watering, &c. ? Have taken cuttiDgs from them. 
—Beginner. 

1853. — Plants running to leaf—I am anxious to 
know what is the best treatment for plants that make 
more leaf than flowers, such as Abutilons and Tropoolums ? 
Should water or stimulant be withheld for a time, and will 
plants then send out flowers, for on some there are several 
buds formed?—A. A. 

1854. — Bulbs in pots in a border.— Is It possible 
to have a border of Crocuses, Tulips, Daffodils, Jonquils, 
and Hyacinths all in pots? If so, what size pot shall I 
use ? How many of each sort in a pot ? Can they be kept 
in a cold-frame during the winter months, and when shall 
I get them?— A Beginner. 

1855. — China Asters for show.— Will someone 
Inform me what soil and situation are most suited to grow 
these Asters on for show, and how to treat them to get 
fine large blooms, and also what to do to preserve the 
Aster flowers for show in case it rains, as it often does, a 
few.days before the show?— Oak 

1856. — Iceland Popples.— I got a packet of Ioeland 
Poppy seed, and sowed them in July outside. They are 
about an inch high. Would someone kindly let me know 
if I should transplant them now where they are to flower, 
or wait till spring, or what should I do with them to get 
them to bloom next year?—Wx. Kerr. 

1857. — Forcing Rhubarb.—I have a dark shed some 
yards in length, and am wishful to devote it to this pur¬ 
pose. I have plenty of road scrapings, or leaves, or 
manure. 1 should like to know the kind of manure, also 
the sort of Rhubarb, when to plant, the distance betwixt, 
and how to treat it, wanting it ready in February?— 
A. X. Z. 

1858. -Smilax (the “ American Creeper).”—I 
should be glad of any hints on the culture of this plant. 
Does it like heat, sun, or shade, to be kept dry or moist, 
and how can it be increased, and when, and what soil suits 
it best? I want to grow enough in my greenhouse to be 
able to cut long sprays for table decoration, 4c. ?— 
M. V. T. 

1859. —Ivy-leaved “Geraniums.”— will anyone 
kindly tell me what makes all the buds of Double Ivy- 
leaved " Geraniums ” suddenly turn yellow and die away 
in their various stages of growth, when at other times the 
same plants bloom very well ? This happens both out-of- 
doors and iu, and 1 do not think it is overwatering.— 
M. V. T. 

1860. — Hardy Orchids.— A correspondentin Burmah 
states that he has the opportunity of collecting from a 
hilly district there, where frosts and cold weather annually 
occur, many specimens of a common variety of Orchid. Is 
it probable that an unheated fernery in a southern county 
of England, in which all the hardy English Ferns survive, 
would suffice for the protection of such hardy Burmese 
Orchids ? Would a cool greenhouse, heated only enough 
to exclude moderately severe frosts, have a much better 
chance?—J. 


1861. —Grab in Chrysanthemums. —The leaves 
of ray Chrysanthemums standing out-of-doors in pots are 
attacked by a white grub. They have turned black, and 
the grub is between the inner and outer fibre of leaf. The 
Chrysanthemums have had liquid-manure, and were look¬ 
ing healthy. Will anyone tell me the reason and the best 
remedy ?— Scotia. 

1862. —Treatment of Fuchsias, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give Information as to treatment of Fuchsias, 
“Geraniums," and Pelargoniums ? These last have been out 
down for Bix weeks. Shall I be able to keep them in an 
unhe&ted greenhouse, western aspect, south coast, through 
the winter months? Many of them are cuttings just 
potted.— Beginner. 

1863. —Gladiolus shown in a hardy herba¬ 
ceous flower Stand.— Our show was held on Sept. 6th, 
and the first prize was awarded to a stand of hardy herba¬ 
ceous flowers with a bunch of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis in 
it. I should like some reader of Gardening to say if the 
Gladiolus is a hardy herbaceous plant, because I think it 
iS not ?— S. WAG8TAKF. 

1854.— Roses pegged down.— Several writers in 
Gardening have advocated Roses pegged down. Will 
someone kindly say the method adopted? Are they 
pegged down into the soil, or only held down by pegs so as 
to be a few inches from soil ? 1 am about planting a few 
Gloire Lyonnaise and General Jacqueminot Roses, and 
want to start well.— Bird. 

1865.— Alpine Auriculas — I have a lot of alpine 
and other Auriculas, which I planted when done flowering 
this spring in a small reserve garden for the summer, and 
intend to plant them out again this autumn in the place 
they occupied in the spring. They are now coming into 
flower, and I wish to know if I should take off the blooms 
or let them alone ?— Anerlky. 

1856.—Transplanting trees.—I have a plantation 
of Austrian Pine, &c., too thick. It is about 7 feet high or 
so. I need youDg trees, and understand they should be 
dug round the season before planting. Would it do to 
dig now ? One forgets or has less time in spring, and then 
if I dug now, and if in this autumn fibrous roots are mode, 
could I transplant next spring ?— Felix qui totuit. 

1867. —Utilising wild Ferns and Grasses for 
grounds.— I have to-day had a boy planting wild Fern 
(Bracken) roots among my shrubbery. Hope It is not too 
late. What other sorts of Fern would grow thus and 
beautify a north oountry plaoe ? They must be hardy and 
oheap. What other things beside, sav. Broom and Prim¬ 
roses, oould I utilise these to furnish ? What sort of Grasses ? 
—Syngknhtonn. 

1868. — Upright cordon fruit-trees—I have 

K lanted about fifty of these about a year ago, but am at a 
>ss to know how to prune the side shoots. What length 
should they be allowed to grow from the main stem? 
They consist of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. One 
of the Cherries has a great deal of gum on the stem. Is it 
advisable to take it up and substitute another tree, or let 
it take its chance ?— Lex. 

1869. -Green-flies on Plum-trees.— In the spring 
of last year two young Pyramid Plum-trees were planted 
in my garden. This year they have both fruited remark¬ 
ably well, but just as the fruit was ripening the under 
sides of the leaves were covered with small light green¬ 
flies, whioh caused the leaves to drop off, and one tree is 
now leafless. The stems look healthy at present. Will 
someone please to suggest a remedy ?—P. H. 

1870.— Making a fountain.— I am desirous of 
making a small fountain (about 4 feet to 6 feet in diameter) 
on the lawn, and shall be glad of a few hints on construc¬ 
tion, best materials, and prioes ? I command a good 
supply of water and plenty of pressure. My idea is to dig 
a hole and form a basin of concrete, and Bbape to fancy, 
then with coke and cement make the small caves, arches, 
4to., and introduce water plants and a few fish.—R. E. B. 

1871.— Unfraitful Apple-trees.— Will someone 
kindly give me advice respecting treatment of Apple-trees? 
Last year they scarcely bore any fruit, and this season, 
although there is a pretty good crop, they are all falling off 
before arriving at maturity. I cannot tell the age of 
trees, but they may be old, although not a great size, as 
this is an old Northumbrian house. The bark is very 
much encrusted with Grey Lichen, as are also all the trees. 
—Bavington. 

1872.— Treatment of an Aram Lily.—I have a 
very fine Arum Lily, which 1 have just potted up in an 
8-inch pot; soil: loam, with a small proportion or sand. 
It has been bedded out since the end of May. What I 
want to know is if I should allow the suckers to grow, or 
should I interfere with it in any way ? There are two main 

f growths, and eight suckers at present. 1 could not divide 
b when repotting, as all the growths come from the same 
st>ol or root.—W. Harris. 

1873. — Cutting down Clematises. — Should 
Clematis Jackinani and Jackmani alba be out down evsrv 
year or not, as 1 find that my alba usually flowers in the 
Bpring as well as in the autumn, and whether is it wise to 
let the plants grow at random, ae some writers recommend, 
especially when they are grown up the house side?— 
Memphis. 

1874.—Grapes shanking.—I have a conservatory 
50 feet long, which ha* Vines overhead, such as Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Buckland Sweetwater, and one Muscat, with a 
Gloire de Dijou Roee beside it. The Grapes are shanking. 
Would the cause be too many pot plants under the Vine, 
and over my border ? There are 230 plants over the 4 feet 
wide border on a stage—Begonias, Dracamas, Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and many other plants. The Vine-border is 4 feet 
wide; bricked sides; good span house; sun all day.— 
Sickly Vine. 

1876.— Tea Roses.— Some dozens of Tea Roses on a 
south border here, well protected, planted in February, 
1891, bore a good crop of bloom in June and July this year, 
then threw up fresh wood with quantities of buds ; these 
have not opened, but have rotted away, most of them 
thickly covered with minute flies ; mildew appeared on 
some, and remains, notwithstanding dustings of sulphur. 
Green-fly was only ‘kept at bay " by weekly washings of 
soft-soap and Quassia, prepared as often directed in your 
paper. The trees were not neglected as to watering all 
the summer. They are all dwarfs, and have perhaps been 
planted too closely—about 2 feet apart. Any advice as to 
present treatment will be most welcome ?— Novice. 
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1878.— Growing Tomatoes, etc.— Having a small, 
span-roofed hot house, I am anxious to put it to profitable 
use. Could I grow Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons in 
it throughout the year with any prospect of success? 
Also, what flowering pot plants could I grow under them? 
—E. M. 

1877. —Mushroom-growing:.—I am about to re¬ 
make my hot-bed, and want to utilise one end of it for 
Mushroom-growing (the frame is 9 feet in length) and I 
have been fairly successful this season. I am going to 
cover over the horse^dung with a 6-inch layer of tan, and 
over that a 3-inch of sandy loam and leal-mould. 1. 
Should I put the tan where the pieces of Mushroom brick 
spawn will be? 2. Should the spawn be in the stable- 
manure or under the tan ? 3. If no tan, should the spawn 
be between the earth and manure ?—W. F. 

1878. —A house border— I have a border about a 
yard wide running under the wall of my house, which 
faces south, and so is rather dry and warm. 1 should like 
to have a few dwarf Rosea, about six H P. dark-reds and 
pink, and four dwarf Teas in various colours, also two 
Moss. Would this be a suitable place for them, and would 
some good correspondent kindly tell me the most suit¬ 
able kinds? In the spaces between the Roses I think of 
planting Gladioli and Lilies, with a row or two of Hyacinths 
in front for spring, and then Asters for summer and 
autumn. Would these do ?— North Shropshire. 

1879. — Making a Strawberry-bed, dtc.—I am 
moving to a fresh nouse at the quarter, and wish to make 
a new Strawberry-bed in the garden, but, of course, shall 
have no manure from my stable to start with, and am un¬ 
able to get any where I am going. Would it do as well to 
manure the young plants later on ? If so, what time of 
year, and how? Is there any artificial manure I could dig 
in pro tern. I I find the Espalier Apple and Pear-trees 
have grown along the paths as far as they can. Must I cut 
back the boughs to an eligible lateral branch to train 
along again? If so, how much ought I to cut off ?— Old 
SlBKCRIBKR. 

1880— Cucumber-plants in a tub.— I have a glass¬ 
house, sun on it all day. In it 1 have two Cucumber- 
plants, both growing in some tub. One has about forty 
blooms upon it, male, every one of them ; the other has 
fruit formed about 1} inches, with buds on end, but no 
flowers, not one, and apparently no sign of a male bud 
upon it; in fact, if there is such a thing, 1 should say 
that one plant is a male and the other a female. Can any¬ 
thing be done ? I am rather anxious, as it is getting 
jate.—E. J. D. 

1881.— Treatment of a lawn.— Will “ J. C. C.” 
kindly advise me as to the treatment of a lawn that is 
badly infested with Plantain and other weeds ? 1 notice in 
a recent issue of Gardening that he condemns the use of 
lawn-sand, and 1 quite agree with him, as I applied a cask 
of it last year, and it certainly killed the Daisies, and to a 
very large extent the Plantain too, but greatly disfigured 
the Grass, and this season seedlings have appeared in thou¬ 
sands. My master proposes to give it a heavy dre?sing of 
stable-manure, but my opinion is that lime and soil, or 
lime and charcoal-dust (the latter can be had here aids. Gd. 

f >er load, cartage included) would be better, as it would be 
ikely to thicken the turf and encourage it to spread, 
while the former would only encourage rank, coarse growth. 
Is this so?— Dick Swivei.ler. 


1882 — Gloire de Dijon Rose —Two-year-old estab¬ 
lished trees here threw out strong growths close to base in 
summer of 1891. These have grown from 10 feet to 16 feet 
long, but have not bloomed this year. A gardener friend 
calls them watery growths, and says they should have 
been cut off at once. I have never heard of such, though 
I have been reading Gardening for some years, and I care¬ 
fully preserved these new growl hs, glad to have new wood 
starting from the base. They are noL suckers, and I had in¬ 
tended cutting out old wood to make room for them. 
What would be advisable ? The trees are growing against 
my house, and had been neglected for some years, until I 
came into possession in 1890, when I removed some of the 
old soil, and gave them a dressing of half-decayed cow- 
manure. The old wood has borne lots of bloom this year, 
but is now rather crowded.— Novice. 


1883.— Treatment of a Fig-tree.—I have a Fig- 
tree in my garden, on the wall facing south. It covers 
some 30 feet of wall, but I hardly ever get half a dozen 
Figs off it. It is an old tree, but in good health and 
vigour. I have cut in the roots, and at this present 
moment it has plenty of fruits on it, most of them as big 
as small Beans, but I suspect that, as in former years, 
these will be of no use. One of your correspondents, I 
see, says that no fruit bigger than a Pea now will come in 
for next year. Is this bo ? Is it any good trying to pre¬ 
serve the larger fruit by covering in the winter ? (The Fig, 
I believe, is a Brown Turkey.) I am thinking this year of 
digging it up and trying a young tree. But would not 
the young tree behave in the same way— i.e., bear a lot of 
fruit in the autumn whioh will come to nothing ? I have 
just been reading au article on Figs in Gardening, Yol. 
VIII., page 503. The writer seems to be suooessful with 
his trees, but the only hint I can get to add to what I 
already do to mine is to keep it thinner. Will someone 
help me ?—E. W. L. 


1884.— Fruit dropping off Peach-trees.— Will 
" J. G. C.” or some other correspondent tell me the causes 
ol the dropping off of the fruit from Peach-trees ? I have 
a large well-ventilated house, in which I grow three Necta¬ 
rine and two Peach-trees. They all set their fruit remark¬ 
ably well, for to thin them a foot apart I took off over 
4,000. The Nectarines have or are now ripening well, and 
keep well on the trees ; but on one Peach tree they get to 
be about the size of a large owl’s egg, and four out of six 
drop off. All the trees are planted in precisely the same 
compost, consisting of good turf, well drained (as ours 
is a sandy Boil), a lot of crushed bones, a fair 
quantity of lime rubbish, and in the fruiting season a 
little shsep manure is put on the top. My gardener 
waters them every four days in winter, and when the 
fruit-buds are expanding every other day, and as they are 
getting ripe every day. The quantity used to each tree is 
two ordinary watering-cans (about 2 gallons). In summer 
time they are well syringed (have never any green-fly), 
Quassia-chips being used to the water, and only the last 
few days a slight suspicion of red-spider. If anyone would 
Miewer the question why this particular sort (Hale’s Early 
Peach) and none of the Nectarines fall off, ,he would 
greatly oblige?—A Perplerdamatsur. .1 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
ansioers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1886. — Araucarias (j. Child*).— Yes, theseare splen¬ 
did ornamental plants, and they will thrive in a cool- 
house, having just the frost excluded. The only thing 
about them is the wanting of plenty of root room, and so 
consequently when young they appear to take somewhat 
large pots. They should be potted in good loam, and be 
thoroughly drained. The best kinds for your purpose are 
A. excelsa, A. Cunninghami, and A. Cooki.—J. J. 

1S88. —Cycads ( Australia). — I cannot say what 
species you have received from your friend. Some of the 
Australian kinds are very handsome. You had better set 
them upon a moist bottom until you see them begin to 
show signs of roots and shoots, and, as you say they are 
j oung plants, they will in all probability soon begin to 
grow. These plants require stove temperature. Cycads 
should be more widely grown than they are, but they do 
not appear to be popular.—J. J. 

1887. — Leucadendron, or the Silver-tree.— C. 
Hansard sends me Borne leaves of this plant, which he has 
reoeived from the Gape with seeds, and he asks what he 
shall do with them ? I should say that to sow them and 
to grow them is the best advice I can give him. L. argen- 
teum is the Wittle-bloom of the Boers. It makes an ugly 
tree with age, but in a young state is a great ornament to 
a warm greenhouse. Sow the seeds at onoe, and keep 
them in the stove through the winter.—J. J. 

1888. — Rhopalas (j. Hawtree).— This is the genus to 
whioh the plant leaf you send belongs, but l am unable to 
say which species it is ; besides, I should think the plant 
bos not gained sufficient strength yet to enable it to be 
distinguished. Rhopalas are very ornamental plants, but 
they have a disagreeable odour, which I cannot relish. They 
belong to the Proteaceous family, and are mostly natives 
of Brazil. They should be potted in about equal parts of 
peat and loam, made sandy. During their growth they 
should be kept in the stove, but afterwards, when hard¬ 
ened, they make very fine ornaments in the greenhouse 
or conservatory.—J. J. 

1889. — The Elephant Hawk Moth (Chairocampa 
elpenor) (T. Smitherx).— This is the name of the caterpillar 
sent, which you say has stripped your bed of Fuchsias. 
The insect when it is hatched from the pupa is one of the 
handsomest of all the Hawk Moths. I have little doubt 
but you can easily find some more caterpillars in your 
neighbourhood, which if kept will soon go into the pupa 
state, and hatch about the end of next May or the beginning 
of June. This is an insect which I have observed to be more 
common in Ireland than any where in the three kingdoms. 
It usually feeds upon the Willow Herb. I have occasion¬ 
ally seen it upon the Vine and the Fuchsia.—J. J. 

1890. — Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) 
(J. C.).— This is the name of your Lily, and you can grow 
it in the open air in the neighbourhood of Dartmouth with 
success, and you will not fail to be well pleased with it. I 
have seen it grown in quantities in the open air in the 
London district in places where they had been planted 
some thirty years or more. The ground was hard about 
them. They do not like moving, neither should they be 
disturbed. They should be planted a foot or more deep in 
good sandy loam, and in the winter season they may be 
covered by a coating of manure ; but this should be free 
from heat, or it might cause the bulbs to start into growth 
too early. The ground must be well drained, and the soil 
trod down and made firm about them. — J. J. 

1S91.— Insect-eating plants (Enquirer).— Those 
commonly known as carnivorous plants are the Sundews 
(Droseras), Venus Fly-trap (Dionaia), I’itoher-plants 
(Nepenthes), Side-saddle-plants (Sarracenias), some Butter- 
worts (Pinguiculas), and a few others, but I do not think 
they are benefited by their fly-cacching propensities—at 
least, not in a state of cultivation, for 1 have observed 
when cultivated and kept from insects they will make finer 
growths, and these growths will remain in a perfect state 
longer than those which have been allowed to catch in¬ 
sects ; but in a state of nature the insect-catching may 
stand them in good stead ; in fact, I think better plants may 
be grown under cultivation, kept free from all connection 
with insects, than can be in a state of nature.—J. Jarvis. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

/» Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 07, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—O'. C. Oust.— Apparently a Plan¬ 
tain Lily (Funkia), but specimen was a very stale one.- 

C. Watkins.— Adiantum Capillus-veneris.- Firenze.— 

Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium).- Amateur.— Tiger 

Lily (Liliutn bigrinum).- J. Sunderland.—1, Aster 

acris; 2, Aster Amellus; 3, Aster Novi Belgi ; 4, Aster 
ericoides ; 5, Send better specimen ; 6 and 7, Ilelianthus 
species ; 8, Harpalium riglaum; Achillea Pt&rmica fl.-pl.; 
10, Vicia species ; 11 and 12, Send again ; 13, Lychnis ves- 
pertina. In future we cannot name more than six speci¬ 
mens at one time. - T. B. Nolan.— 1, Eryngium species ; 

2, A Borage apparently, send better specimen ; 3, A 

Doronicum, send better specimen.- Mrs. Tennant.— 

Aster acris.- Ravelston.—l, Antennaria species ; 2, 

Eryngium Olivierianum ; 3, Eryngium amethystinum ; 4, 
Apparently’ a Ilelianthus, but bad specimen; 5, Golden 

Rod (Solidago virgaurea); 7 { Malva moschata alba.- 

Alex. Henderson.—1, Veronica spicata; 2, A Medicago. 

- R. IF.—The Statihopea flower was quite spoiled by 

being packed in cotton-wool.- H. McH. —Send fertile 

fronds.- R. G.— Numbers all detached, cannot name. 

- M. M. M.— Hoy a carnosa.- Beta.— Send specimens 

again, and number them.- B. C. B. Bentley. —1, 8ola- 

num jasmin sides ; 2, Justicia carnea.-IF. H.—l, Phyto¬ 

lacca decandra ; 2, Sedum Ewers!; 3, Sedura species; 4, 

I resine Herbsti.- Cyril A. Plode.— Looks like a Privet. 

We should like to see a larger specimen.-IF. II. Cut - 

lingford.— Specimen crushed out of recognition in a 
letter, send in a box.——Jtfrs. B. Fox.—A Caloeolaria 
apparently, butspecimeo spoilt by being packed in cotton¬ 
wool.- R. Greening.—The Green Rose, of no special 

value.— M. A. C., Barnstaple.— Specimen crushed to 

atoms.- Mr. S. E. Qrainge .—Roses had all fallen to 

piece*. Send flowers to a grower. 


Naming Droit-— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kuna 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, $7, 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Rev Newton Price.— Pear Beurr6 

d’Anjou.- Woolston.— Specimen rotten, but looks like a 

Custard Apple.- E. Hamhjn.—Kpp\o looks like Cornish 

Gillyflower.- F. L. K.— Apples 1 and 2 not recognised ; 

3, White Codlin ; 4, Downton.- G. Prideaux.— Coloured 

Apple, Yorkshire Beauty. Other specimen, White Cod- 

Ha._ A. B. C.— Apples: l.Roundway’s Magnum Bonum 

2, Hawthornden ; 3, Cellini; 4, Not recognised. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Tib —We think that the vigorous young Peach-trees can 
certainly be moved with success. From the appearance oI 
the leaves sent the trees have evidently been allowed to 

become a prey to red-spider.- H. IF.—The weeds can be 

destroyed dv regular and continuous hoeing.- J. W. S. 

—Yes, a case of“ shanking” in the Grapes. How have 

the Vines been treated ?- Miss Flora Russell. —Lift the 

roots of the Plum-tree at the end of October, and plant 
again near the surface._ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1892.— Diseased fowls.—Will someone be kind 
enough to let me know the kind of disease my fowls suffer 
from? They go lame in one leg and then die. It is a 
curious thing to me, as I have had fowls for years, and 
never knew such a complaint belore.—E. A. 

1G20.— Fowls for Show.— 1, “ A Novice ” 
must not be in too great a hurry with his chicks ; 
they may be everything he can wish presently. 
The face of the Spanish fowl must be a pure 
white, and any other colour interferes with the 
success of the bird in a competition for prises. 
Nothing can be done to get rid of any natural 
defect, as trimming is not allowed. 2, Birds 
intended for exhibition should have the best 
foods procurable, but not too much of anything, 
or they will tire of it, and in this state they 
make no progress. A little Hemp-seed twice a 
week helps to give colour to the combs, and 
puts a gloss on the plumage. 3, Birds in pre¬ 
paration for exhibition are generally kept in 
straw-covered pens, in order that they shall not 
be soiled by the dirt in which they delight to 
scratch. A green field would keep birds per¬ 
fectly clean ; but the sun, if at all powerful, as 
well as the weather generally, would not im¬ 
prove the colour of the face. As the querist’s 
birds are probably not first-class specimens, I 
strongly advise him to attend some good shon 
before he enters them for competition.— 
Doulting. 

1621. — Unsatisfactory poultry. — 

the querist sure that there is no egg-eater 
amongst her hens, or that the eggs are not laid 
in stray nests where she cannot find them ? The 
broody hens would certainly interfere with the 
egg average ; still, only three eggs at the most 
from twelve hens seems a very poor yield, and 
I should think such a return would be an im¬ 
possibility from well-fed fowls. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that the fowls are really very indifferent 
layers, to judge from the record given of their 
performances. Up to the end of the first week 
in June we find the average but 34 eggs per hen, 
and that for more than five months, or 157 days. 
To show what a ridiculously low return this is, I 
may mention that from two very old hens this 
year in March and part of April, when they 
became broody, I had 84 eggs, or 42 per hen in 
less than two months. I advise “Eggain” to 
kill, or sell for table purposes, the whole batch 
of hens at once, and on no account to retain 
chickens bred from them. I should then advise 
her to buy some early pullets of another strain 
and start afresh. Birds at liberty do not require 
soft food during the summer, when they can 
pick up various insects and worms. Nothing is 

f ained by the use of Epsom-salta and Black 
epper. The former would check laying, whilst 
the free use of Pepper would be likely to make 
the birds unhealthy. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

1893 .-Young Fantail Plgeons -My grey Fan- 
tail Pigeons breed freely, but the young birds constantly 
die before they are fledged. I feed the old birds princi¬ 
pally on Peas and Barley. Is there any other food I ought 
toglve them when they are feeding their young on ee ? I 
should be greatly obliged by any hints on tbs subject.— 
0. H. P. 
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AUTUMN DIGGING. 


During the present and the following month 
in many gardens all vacant plots of ground will 
be either deeply dug, ridged, or trenched, as 
the case may be. Such a course sounds rational 
enough, and undoubtedly many soils are bene¬ 
fited by such action, but not all. I daresay 1 
have one of the most stubborn soils that it is 


possible to work, and auch as some people wonld 
jump to the conclusion as just the soil that 
would require autumn digging to get it into a 
friable condition. Such is not the case, and I 
never feel the least anxious to get it turned up 
before the middle or latter end of February. 
True, we might by the practice of autumn 
digging have an inch or so of the surface brought 
into a pulverised state by the time required for 
sowing or planting in the early spring months, 
but this would be the only advantage, as the 
under soil would be a wet and unkindly mass. 
All clay soils are not alike, and the autumn and 
winter rains act differently upon them. Many 
people dig the ground over merely to have it 
tidy for the winter, or to get the work forward. 
Certainly autumn digging has its advantages, 
and where such a course will benefit the soil 
nothing can be said against it. By the time 
this appears in print many will be thinking of 
proceeding with the work, and some probably 
will be entering on fresh duties with a totally 
different soil to what they may have been ac¬ 
customed to. There are more mistakes made 
with clay soils than any other, as those which 
are easily workable witn a due amount of 


Sand or grit in their composition may generally 
be got into a pulverised condition if worked at 
any time, whether autumn, winter, or spring. 
Firm ground always lies drier during the winter 
than that which has been autumn dug, and if 
anyone doubts this, let him try for himself. All 
that is necessary te to turn a portion up in the 
autumn, and then during a dry time in 
February to tnrn up a portion of undug 
along with the former and note the differ¬ 
ence. Those people who may only have had 
soil to deal with which crumbles to pieces 
almost as soon as touched are not aware of the 
difficulties there are to contend against in get¬ 
ting heavy clayey soil into a fine tilth. Such 
soils, certainly when properly worked, are 
generally highly productive, so every means 
should be taken to bring them into a friable 
condition. Upon our very heavy clav soil all 
ground not under crops I hoe and clean over 
during a dry time in the autumn, so as to expose 
the surface as much as possible. Upon such 
exposed ground the frost takes as much or even 
more effect than it does on a loose surface. By 
leaving the ground undug, but free from weeds 
and rubbish, until during a dry time at any 
period in the month of February, I guarantee 
that in three weeks or a month after that date 
the soil will work like the proverbial bed of 
ashes. Upon 

Firm undug ground the rains are drained 
away through the channels formed by wormr. 
In my remarks on digging I have not alluded to 


Digitized by 
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the tools which I oonsider the best for the work, 
and this is a Rood five-tined fork. This useful 
garden tool should be used in every possible 
instance. Spades should onlv be used for work¬ 
ing over very light ground. On some soils 
autumn digging is an advantage, if only from 
the fact of the ground being dug over, so as to 
push the work forward before the busy period 
arrives, but I would never hurry the work on 
this account alone. I never remembered ground 
to have worked better than it did during the 
commencement of March, as the winter frosts 
took such an effect upon the soil, and then the 
spell of fine weather which occurred during 
February enabled the digging to be speedily 
performed. I know several instances where 
people lamented the condition of their land 
during the winter months, thinking that on 
account of its not being turned up in the autumn 
it would work badly during the following 
spring, but they were agreeably surprised, 
and the experience thus gained was a lesson 
well taught for subsequent treatment of the 
soil. It must be understood that by leaving 
these 

Clay soils to be dug at the time stated they 
require from three weeks to a month from the 
time of digging to cropping, for if sowing should 
immediately follow the soil would be so tough 
and leathery that the seed would fail to ger¬ 
minate, or the seedlings grow kindly afterwards. 
It will therefore be seen that discretion is 
needed, and, such being the case, I do not think 
anyone will regret February digging for heavy 
day soils. Where autumn digging may be 
practised the soil should be thrown up as 
roughly as possible, and the old practice of 
ridging may be carried out with advantage. 
Unless for getting rid of the larvae of insects, 
very light soils are best dug just before crop¬ 
ping, as being thus in better condition for tne 
well-doing of the future crop, and the manure is 
also more available for the crops. Y. 


1772 —Dahlias for show. — Strong plants 
are raised in the spring and planted out as early 
as possible (when all fear of frost is past) on a 
well-trenched piece of ground in the open. The 
rows should not be less than 6 feet apart, 8 feet 
would be better, to allow of plenty of space to 
get up and down the rows to attend to the 
plants in staking and watering them. The 
plants should have 4 feet of space between each 
other. The side-shoots should be disbudded to 
about four to each plant, restricting them to 
this number, removing all other growths, and 
limiting the number of blooms to about six on 
each plant. During dry weather the plants 
must nave abundance of water at the roots, and 
occasional soaking* with liquid-manure will be of 
the greatest aid in developing the blooms as 
seen at shows. A mulching of partly-decayed 
horse-manure should be sptead on the ground 
between the plants to conserve moisture.— 
8. P. 

1781.—Treatment of Spirssa Japonica.— Out 
the plants up into pieoes with two or three good crowns 
apieoe, and plant out 18 inohes apart in a bed of sandy 
loam that has been well dug and manured. Keep mow, 
and in two years you will have a lot of strong dumps, Just 
tbs th ing loir forcing.—B. o. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1861.—Grub in Chrysanthemums.— 
The plants have been attacked by a leaf-mining 
maggot similar to that which attacks Celery, 
and is often very troublesome in the spring and 
during June and July. The maggot can easily 
be seen under the skin of the leaves, where it 
secretes itself and quickly destroys the tissues, 
giving a serious check to the plant. Hand¬ 
picking, persistently followed, is the only effi¬ 
cacious remedy I know of. Either squeeze the 
part of the leaf where the maggot is seen between 
the thumb and finger, or pick them out with 
the point of a knife. “ Scotia” should remove 
them at once, as the leaves of the plants must, 
by this time, be in a peculiar plight, it being so 
long since the time when the maggot generally 
commences its attack.— E. M. 

- This grub is very troublesome some 

seasons. It attacked my plants last year most 
furiously, and if I had not persistently followed 
it up by hand, my plants would have been quite 
spoiled; as it was, most of the lower leaves 
were iujured. I followed up the grubs with the 
point of a knife and killed them. Every day the 
plants were looked over, a man doing little else, 
and the pest was in time exterminated.—J. D. E. 

1850. — Sulphate of ammonia for 
Chrysanthemums.— When the buds are 
the size of Marrow-f&t Peas the plants would 
benefit by the aid of sulphate of ammonia given 
in a liquid-manure form at the rate of half-a- 
tablespoonful to four gallons of water twice 
a week, gradually increasing the quantity of 
ammonia until a full tablespoonful is used in 
the quantity of water given. Under no con¬ 
ditions must the plants receive this stimulant 
if they are not well supplied with roots. To give 
weakly grown, or plants with but few active 
roots, sulphate of ammonia, means any thing bat 
success, as also does the application of this 
stimulant in a dry state by sprinkling it on the 
surface, as is sometimes recommended; the 
consequence is the roots are burnt, and the 
growth of the plant checked.—E. M. 

- If the plants are at all backward or 

wanting in vigour you may give the plants one 
dose just before the buds begin to appear, say, 
the beginning of August; but otherwise this is 
unnecessary. As soon as the buds are fairly 
set another watering may be given, if necessary. 
It has the effect of promoting root action, and 
then any other kind of manure applied soon 
afterwards is assimilated at once. One applica¬ 
tion a week from about the middle of September 
until the flowers begin to expand will be per¬ 
fectly safe, but do not exceed this, and take 
care to give diluted stable-liquid, soot*water, 
some solid fertiliser, or a rich top-dressing, as 
well as some pure water, between each applica¬ 
tion. Do not, in any case, exceed half an ounce 
to the gallon, and at first it is safer to give it 
slightly weaker than this. Judgment, based on 
experience and observation, is much the best 
guide in matters of this kind, and far better 
than any hard and fast rules.—B. G. R. 

1827.— A coll boiler.— A ooil of l-tnoh tubing with 
four turns and about 9 inches in diameter (inside, and 
measuring the upper lap) will be amply large enough to 
heat 60 feet of 4-inch piping.—B. O. R. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


October 1 , 1892 


GARDBNWORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Mignonette ooming into bloom must be placed near the 
glass, and not overwatered, though, of course, the soil 
must be kept moist. The beet soil for Mignonette ia a 
rather holding loam, mixing with it a fourth of very old 
manure and just a sprinkling of old plaster or charcoal 
broken line. 1 have on several occasions had Mignonette 
very good planted out in the borders of the conservatory, 
and if the seeds are picked off it becomes shrub-like in 
habit, and flowers continuously, though, as the plants in¬ 
crease in age and size, the flower-spikes become smaller. 
Soot-water is a valuable stimulant tor this plant, whether 
grown in pots or planted out in the borders. Soot-water is 
also a most useful stimulant to give Camellias at this season. 
It imparts a dark-green colour to the foliage, and aids the 
swelling buds. A good man)' years ago I hod charge of a 
range of largo plant-houses, including a conservatory, 
Camellia-house, and Orangery. At the top of the loner- 
house at the back was fixed a very large iron tank, which 
received all the water which came from the roof, and os 
nothing but coals were burnt the water was considerably 
impregnated with soot gathered from the roofs of houses 
and sheds, and the plants always did well watered with 
this water from the tank. Where soot is used as a liquid- 
manure it should be tied up in a bag and placed in a large 
tub or tank, and stirred occasionally. The bag will not 
require replenishing often, as soot-water is best given 
weak and clear at each watering. In some cases a quart 
may be taken from the tub for each large potful (about 
three gallous) used in watering ; in others a pint may be 
sullicient. Many plants which have been grown in cold- 
pits and frames for the summer should now be taken into 
a house where a heating apparatus is available, chould a 
very cold night happen, and as all things are possible, 
especially when dealing with the weather, it is necessary 
to be able to grapple with all consequences which may 
arise. Heath* In bloom must have a buoyant temperature, 
and the ventilation should be continued, though in a less 
degree at night. Both the lilac and white varieties of 
Humbago rapensis bloom very freely in n inch p )ts. I saw 
a large batch of both these plants in very good condition 
in a market nursery the other day, and I thought how use¬ 
ful they would be to many private gardeners through the 
autumn, both for the conservatory atnl also for the draw¬ 
ing-room, and occasionally for the dinner-table for a 
change, other plants which are invariably done well in 
the market-nurseries are the Homan lias and Genista 
fragrans. liouvardia Purity is a great improvement upon 
all other previous whites, and forms not a lev! substitute 
in bouquets for the Orange-blossom. Fires must be lighted 
now in the afternoon whenever l here are indications of 
frost in the air. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Tea Boses planted out will still he in blossom, more or 
less. This will not, of course, refer t> I he ewr-popular 
Marshal Niel, though in the case of old plants in a light 
house I have gathered occasional bl ooms up till quite late in 
autumn. Young vigorous plants, or plants which have 
been cut down after blooming with the view of producing 
the strong wood to bear fine blooms in spring, will not 
blossom in summer. Strong bushes of I/uiriHlinus in 
large pots or tubs will be a mare of blossom greater part of 
the winter, and the Howers coming a pure-white will l»e 
useful for cutting for wreaths and bouquets for hand or 
table. Chrysanthemums will now be placed under cover, 
either in the house or in some place outside where canvas 
or other coverings can lie thrown over on cold nights. 
T vo or three good potfuls of IlyannlhiH oandleans will be 
useful now. Haifa doren bulbs in a <1 inch or 7 inch pot 
will be the best way of making some little show of it. The 
pots can be plunged outside when Lite bl lasomi fade. 
Tuberous Begonias can very easily b.j grown in the 
unhealed house. It is true when this becomes cold they 
will di? down, butwhr n this txk« s place move the pots to a 
dry cellar, where the front will not enter, and if placed in 
a corner and just a lilt'e dry litter cov ered over them they 
will be perfectly safe till the tubers wake up in spring. 
Anyone with an unheated house might grow three or four 
families well, including Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, Tea 
Boses, and Lilies. The Fuchsias and Begonias might bo 
taken to the cellar as soon as frost sets in, and a few plants 
of Laurustinus, yellow winter-dowering Jasmine, and a few 
well-furnished evergreen shtubs brought in to brighten it, 
up for the winter. 

Stove. 

The earliest-struck Poinsettias and other winter flower¬ 
ing stove-plants will now lie in their flowering-pots, and 
will bear all the heat of the warm stove. Heat and mois¬ 
ture are necessary at Lhis stage to secure fine headsof bracts. 
Gardenias also will bear pushing on now. Dipladegiiaa 
and All.omandas arc still in bloom, and will continue 
blooming some time yet where the plants have been trained 
near the glass. Bougainvilleas, where forced back a little, 
or even the weak shoots removed, will continue to produce 
the beautiful mauve bracts for some time yet with careful 
management. Let Amaryllis and other plants whioh have 
flowered and matured their growth go to rest, and be placed 
away in some quiet corner, where the water-pot may not 
find them. Epiphyllums required to flower early may be 
moved a few at a time to the stove. When the blossoms 
are fairly out the plants will do very well in a warm con¬ 
servatory till the flowers fade. It is often necessary to 
make the conservatory as gay os possible, and these things 
from the stove must occasionally be used for that purpose. 

Ferns and Palms. 

These will now require a little heat to keep them in good 
condition. They may be kept in good order in a night 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. The Kentias are 
among the best Palms for the conservatory and theroomB, 
and these are nowbeooming very popular. The Seaforthia 
elegans and Latania Borlionica soon get too large for 
moderate-sized houses. Cocos Weddelliana is a very 
graceful little Palm, and is not difficult to grow in the 
greenhouse, and stands well in rooms. It was thought 
formerly this plant required a great deal of heat, but this 
is not so. Useful Ferns for the autumn and winter are 

* In cold or northern district* the operations ref erred 
to under “ Garden Work n may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with eat ally good 
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Phlebodium aoreum, Pteris tremula, Pterfs cretica crls- 
tata. Pteris nobilis u a grand thing in the way of crested 
Ferns. Maiden-hairs are always In demand, and though 
some amateur cultivators get them out of condition by 
giving too much water, on the whole, they are very easily 
cultivated. 

Window Gardening. 

Moderate the use of the watering-pot. I/et the soil get 
dry sometimes before watering. This will tend to harden 
and ripen the growth, and make it less susceptible to 
injury from a low temperature. It is always as well to 
keep the young bedding plants outside as long as it is 
Bafe to do so. It keeps tnem hardy, and has a ripening 
influence : but cover at night with mats or cauvas to keep 
off frost and cold winds. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The season is rapidly advancing, frosty ntehls are dose 
at hand—possibly may have made their presence felt before 
these lines are in type—and anything tender in the way of 
plants standing outside in pots or still growing in the 
borders and beds must be looked after. It is perfectly 
true that autumn frosts are not so destructive as are those 
in spring, for the growth is hardened by exposure ; but 
those who do not care to run rUks will now have every¬ 
thing tender placed under cover. Many Carnation growers 
are now busy setting out their plants in beds and borders, 
and the sooner such work i9 done the better. The early 
struck Pansies and Violas are also ready to go out, but 
cuttings for spring planting may yet berooted. Roses will 
strike better now than at any other season. If open-air 
propagation is adopted, scatter a little old leaf-mould 
between the rows of cuttings ; it will keep the soil in an 
equable condition, and the cuttings will root quicker, and 
there will be fewer failures It is difficult to assign a 
reason why one cutting should root and another close to it 
fail, otherwise than by saying the condition of the wood 
provides a cause. Finn wood roots better than that of a 
gross, unripe character; hence, some judgment is required 
in selecting the cuttings if one wishes to be succesiful in 
striking, and a bit of old wood at the base adds to the cer¬ 
tainty of success. The cuttings should be planted firmly, 
and buried at least half their length in the ground. Boses, 
especially Standards, will he rather dearer than usuil this 
year in consequence of the losses last winter from frost; 
hence, orders should be placed early to ensure good plants. 
Get the beds intended for Boies prepared in good time, 
and make the soil good by adding manure and old turf. 
Labour and fresh materials of an improving character 
forms a good investment. Evergreen shrubs may be suc¬ 
cessfully transplanted now ; the preparation of the site is 
import ant, as sticking shrubs in t he ground without pre¬ 
paration is not profitable work. Turf inay be relaid now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gather early Apples and Pears before they fall. Ripe 
Currants hanging on north walls should be uncovered 
occasionally if the coverings are close woven in order to 
let the air in to dry the fruit; but this will not be neces¬ 
sary where fishing-nets are used. We are getting near the 
time when planting operations may begin. The preliminary 
work may be taken in hand at once. Nothing pa) s so well 
as a thorough preparation of the site. In orchard planting 
on Grass the holes should lie dug some time bofore the 
trees are planted to properly aerate the soil, and the holes 
should lie at least 4 feet in diameter. Make a note of the 
kinds of Apples which are bearing well this year. Certain 
kinds do better in particular districts than others, and the 
demand will be for free-bearing kinds. It will not pay to 
plant trees which only bear occasionally, even though the 
quality ol erratic bearers may be good. Root-pruning 
where there is evidence of overluxuriance may he com 
menccd. B gin not hss Lhan 4 feel from the trunk of the 
tree if the trees are large, and spread the work o. er teveral 
)ears rather than run the mk of crippling the growth by 
hard pruning. It is a great advantage in filling in the 
trench to work some fresh soil round the roots. Old turf 
is alA’ft) s valuable, but few of us ran get enough of it, and 
in man) places it is too valuable to use round Apple and 
Pear trees ; hut fresh soil can be obtained from the centre 
of the vegetal Je quarters, and this will be a change to the 
fruit-trees. Ptachea from which Lhe fruit has been 
gather*d may have the roots lifted and brought near to 
the surface. Apricots also will benefit from the same 
treatment. Branch dying will be less frequent if more of 
this work is done. Here again fresh soil, not necessarily 
highly manured soil, will be valuable. Figs ripening their 
second crop under glass must have a little warmth in the 
pipes. Where Figs are forced early they should not be 
permitted to bear a very heavy second crop. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Thin Winter Spinach, a3 crowded plants only hear small 
leaves. Late-sown Turnips also must be well thinned if 
the bulbs are to be of a good size and hardy enough to 
bear a few degrees of frost. Late Cauliflowers turning in 
must be watched to prevent injury from frost. A leaf or 
two broken ov er the hearts will 9ulHee for the present; 
later on lift the plants or a part of them and plant in a 
deep pit, where protection can be given. Cold nights will 
bring on the Tomato disease among the open-air plants. 
This has been on the whole a fairly good season where 
good-sized plants were put out. Small plants, except in 
very warm positions, have not done much good ; in fact, 
it hardly pays to set them out at all unless there is room 
under glass to give them a good start, and get them strong 
before setting them out. Gather all fruits of Tomatoes as 
soon os they ohange colour. Before frost oomes all fruits 
which are forward enough to ripen under glare should be 
gathered and placed in a warm-house. A house where 
there is no fire-neat ia hardly adapted for ripening Toma¬ 
toes which are gathered in a green state. Plant out Cab¬ 
bages. Earth up Celery and Leeks. Onions should be 
harvested now. The late warm bright weather has fur¬ 
nished an opportunity for getting rid of weevils. Recently 
planted Strawberries must be supplied with water to get 
the plants well established before winter sets in ; it is true 
Strawberries will make roots during mUd weather all 
through the winter, but the autumn growth is valuable in 
giving the plants a firm anchorage. Keep Winter Cucum¬ 
bers moving on steadily. Moderate fires will be necessary, 
but avoid overheating the plants for the present, as mode¬ 
rately robust growth will be more reliable. 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night will be quite high enough if there is a 
comfortable bottom -heat. Cucumbers do not require deep 
beds of soil, but frequent top-dressings are useful. 

1 E. Hobday. 


Work ill the Town Garden. 

One of the best of the comparatively few vegetables that 
thrive in a smoky atmosphere is the Scarlet Runner, and 
as both the foliage and the flowers are decidedly elegant 
and attractive, this is just the plant for those who like to 
oombine utility with ornament. As a matter of fact this 
excellent plant is in many a small backyard in the poorer 
districts of liOndon and other large cities the only one 
cultivated, while it may not infrequently be seen growing 
in good-sized lioxes placed on a balcony, window-sill, or 
“ leads,” and festooning everything within reach with its 
dark foliage and showy blossoms. But in such situations 
it seldom produces much in the way of fruit, though the 
plants may grow and bloom freely enough ; but an almost 
unlimited root-run in deep and rich soil is an absolute 
necessity where anything beyond this is desired. This 
being granted, and a due supply of moisture afforded, a 
good crop of tender pods will seldom fail to result. When 
grown against a wall or close fence, however, especially In 
very Bmall or confined gardens, the plants often fail to 
produce anything until after they have reached the top, 
where in the fuller light and air the flowers will set much 
better. The white-flowered variety, as well as one with 
parti-ooloured blossoms, and known as Painted Lady, are 
both nioe for a ohange; but by far the most productive as 
well as handsome Runner 1 have )et grown is one known 
as Al (Sutton’s), of which both the flowers and foliage are 
much darker than those of the ordinary kinds, and the 
unusually large pods are produced in wonderful profusion. 
The Dwarf or French Beans also succeed well in town gar¬ 
dens, liberal culture being given. Vegetable Marrows, 
again, may be grown moderately well in most places ; 
where there is no manure-heap or other suitable place for 
them, these plants may be grown in large boxes of rich 
soil placed on the “ leads” or any roof of sufficient strength 
and low pitch, where they often produce a very effective 
appearance, and do much better than they would in a con¬ 
fined and sunless backyard. Tender plants ought to be 
all housed at once; already we have had several slight 
touches of frost, even here in the south. Always clean 
plants over thoioughly before housing them —i e , remove 
all dead leaves or flowers, as well as any dirt from the out¬ 
side of the pots, and weeds or Mow from the surface, and 
bring them into a perfectly olean and well-ventilated 
house. Chrysanthemums, too, ought to be housed with¬ 
out delay, and examples that.have been planted out for 
the summer lie lifted, potted, and brought inside at once. 
Keep them lightly shaded and sprinkled overhead for a 
week or so. Camellias ought to have weak liquid-manure 
occasionally to assist them while swelling their buffs. How 
exquisite many of the Michaelmas Daisies are now ! Tnere 
is far more variety, as well as beauty, among them Lha.i 
many would credit. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WBBH7S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from October 1 
to Ortobt r 8 th. 

Moved Chrysanthemums under co\'er ; the early autumn- 
flow* ring varieties were plaoed under cover as soon as the 
flowers began to open. Some of the very late-flowering 
sorts have b.-en placed under a temporary framework tilted 
with canvas Min Is that are rolled up in the morning and 
let down at night. Shall leave them here os long as it is 
safe to do so, as the object is to keep them as late &9 pos¬ 
sible. Boot-pruned a few rather luxuriant Apple and Pear- 
trees. I never adopt extreme measures, and save as many 
of the young roots as passible unpruued. This can only 
be done by opening the trench 4 feet from the trunk, and 
working up towards it till the principal rootB which have 
formed a downward tendency have been dealt with. Only 
half the roots are pruned at one time. As far as possible 
fresh soil is obtained to till in the trenches, and if not too 
wet a rammer is used in filling in ; but when the work is 
done before the rain sets in the rammer may safely be used. 
I never ram soil alien wet, as our soil sets so hard. Shifted 
on young Maiden hair and other Ferns. Well-furnished 
plants in 5 inch pots are always useful, and if they had 
remained in Co's all winter they would have been starved. 
Moved on " Geranium ” cuttings, and potted up plants 
from beds. I always save some of the old plants. They 
make useful centre plants, and if potted on they come in weu 
for filling vases next ) ear or for working up into Pyramids. 
Transplanted evergreen shrubs. Several large specimens 
have been cut round, and will be left till spring ; Dy filling 
the trench with a little better soil some of the smaller 
roots cut will have thrown out fibres, and the large roots 
will have healed ready for 'starting into growth. At any 
rate, this is a safer way of dealing with large specimens 
than moving direct now. Earthed up more Celery, and took 
advantage of dry weather to clear off weeds everywhere. 
Potted up Spinea japonica for early blooming, also lifted 
and potted a lot of strong roots of Dielytra spectabilis for 
forcing. Cleared out several Melon-frames ana filled in with 
Lettuces and Endives. Made two Mushroom-beds in 
houses. Looked over open-air Tomatoes to gather all 
fruit changing colour ever so slightly. Pulled the Toma¬ 
toes up in one house because room is required for plants 
which must be saved from frost Looked over rips 
Grapes to cut out bad berries. The number of berries to 
be removed in a well-managed house will be very small; 
still, this look round once a week or oftener if required is 
very necessary, as when the bunches are large one bad 
berry will do immense injury. Small fires are used daily 
now, just to keep the air in circulation, and keep it fresh 
and buoyant This little warmth will help in ripening the 
wood, which is of equal importance to ripening the fruit 
and keeping it in condition. Put in cuttings of bedding 
Pansies ana Violets. I like plants raised from cuttings 
better than pulling old plants to pieces. Prepared sites 
for planting fruit-trees by-and-bye. This work has con¬ 
sisted chiefly in breaking it up 2 feet deep, and leaving it 
in a rough condition for the elements to work up. When 
the trees are planted a little fresh loam well broken up 
with the spade will be placed over the roots. If I were 
planting on a large scale I should endeavour to use the 
steam cultivator; it would do the work well and save 
expense. 

1795. —Seedling Carnations- —The very best wag 
to treat the seedliug Carnations would be to plant them 
out in good garden soil at once, about 16 Inohes asunder. 
They would flower admirably tic following season. They 
want no protection whatsoever in winter.— J. D. E. 
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'NDOOR PLANTS 

ACHIMENES AND THEIR CULTURE. 
This is a lovely family of flowering plants, with 
scaly underground tubers which die down 
annually. In yearn gone by these plants were 
largely grown, blit now they are very rarely 
Been, and when they are to he found the gar¬ 
dener or amateur appears to treat them in such 
a careless manner that they usually lack half 
the beauty which, with a little care, they would 
produce. I am at loss to understand why or 
how this neglect has come about. They are of 
easy culture and well adapted for hanging- 
baskets or for pots ; they (lower at a season 
when the usual occupants of the greenhouse and 
conservatory are fading somewhat, and continue 
to produce a gay appearance for many weeks. 
As soon as the plants have done blooming the 
tubers may be put to rest for the winter, and 
thus 8pace be made for those things which have 


ing them thinly in a large pan or box, and 
covering them with about 1 inch of soil. The 
soil should be kept fairly moist, and the re¬ 
ceptacle, bo it pan or box, should be placed in a 
fairly light position, not too far removed from 
the gloss, in a warm house : so treated, the 
tubers will soon begin to grow, and when the 
growths are 2 inches high they should be lifted 
and placed in their flowering-pots. They should 
be set out regularly and at equal distances apart, 
but not too thickly. 1 prefer pans, as in these 
larger he&dB of bloom are produced, and the 
pans occupy very little more space. Do not 
cover the roots deeper than I inch or 14 inches, 
and at all times drain well. When the plants 
have grown to about C inches in height pinch 
out tne ends of the growths. As soon as the 
laterals begin to push each stem should be pro¬ 
vided with a stick sufficiently long to last 
through the season, and they require attention 
in tying, so that each may be kept in position 
and afforded room for the due development 
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A well-mana"eT Achimenes in a small pot. 


been grown for winter decoration. The Aehi- 
menes is a native of South America, but the 
majority of the sorts now to be found in English 
gardens have originated there, being, for the 
most part, hybrids. Of late years we have had 
but very few new varieties, and this neglect has 
probablv been one of the causes wdiy their 
culture has been so much discontinued, and it 
would be a great boon if amateur gardeners 
w'ould again take this family in hand. I think 
it was a Mr. Parsons, of Danesbury, who, in 
years gone by used to champion this family, 
and many of the beBt kinds in cultivation were 
raised by him. Achimenes require 

Stove heat to grow them well, but when 
they arrive at the blooming stage they should 
be gradually inured to a lower temperature ; 
then they will continue to flower for weeks in full 
beauty in a cool conservatory, care being taken 
to shelter them from cold draughts. If a suc¬ 
cession is desired, batches may lie introduced at 
intervals of a month. Soproytime iu Fe‘ 
the little (Uiimrp ah Add IQj^rifl 



of the foliage. Achimenes require an abun¬ 
dant supply of water to their roots when 
growing ; hence the necessity for good drain¬ 
age. Some growers frequently syringe them 
overhead. I, however, object to much syring¬ 
ing, having grown them quite free from red- 
spider, which is their greatest enemy, by an 
occasional dewing overhead and by keeping 
the atmosphere well charged with moisture. 
At all seasons of their growth they should 
occupy a position near the glass, or otherwise 
they become drawn and weak and lose their 
l>ottom leaves, which is a great disfigurement, 
ami their flowers are of less substance and lack 
colour. Whilst growing a watering with weak 
liquid-manure about once a week will be highly 
beneficial, and when the flowers appear, twice a 
week will greatly assist them. The soil should 
be good, light, turfy loam and leaf-mould, in 
about equal parts, about a sixth part of old 
sheep or some other well decomposed manure, 
and a liberal amount of sharp Baud. After the 
flowering is past the plants should be removed 


to a frame and kept moderately moist until the 
tops have dried, after which they should be 
laid upon their sides until the soil becomes dry, 
when the roots may be turned out and stored 
in dry sand for the winter. The tubers should 
be kept cool and dry, but I do not think the 
temperature should fall lower than .">0 degs. at 
any time. If required for 

Hanging-baskets, I would advise them to be 
planted just the same as for pots, only it is l»est 
to start these in their position at once, instead 
of transplanting them. The baskets which have 
been most effective with me I have grown 
l>ottom upwards until the plants began to show 
flower. I then hung the baskets in their proper 
position, dropped a pot of flowering plants into 
the empty pots which had been in the basket 
all the time, and had a fine display of bloom. 
The Blight turn which the points of the stems 
will take serves to bring the blooms into juBt 
the right position. In planting the baskets a 
nice admixture of colours may be obtained, but 
care should be taken to see that the habits are 
similar, so as to avoid a patchy appearance. 


AMASONIA PUNICEA. 

This has its first name given it to commemorate 
an American traveller and botanist, and for our 
knowledge of this beautiful w inter-blooming 
plant we are indebted to the wide spread 
energies of leading plant dealers, who some few 
)ears ago introduced it through some of their 
many travellers from British Guiana, from 
which it may be reasonably inferred that it has 
a widespread distribution, seeing that it has 
already been collected in the Brazilian Province 
of Para, and also on the Rio Negro ; it also has 
been found in the Island of Trinidad, in Cen¬ 
tral America, and in the country about the 
River Orinoco, and always in hot and damp 
spots, so that cultivators may rest assured that 
it wants good heat and moisture to grow it in a 
proper manner. The genus belougs to the Ver¬ 
bena family, the species now under considera 
tion being a low, under-growing shrub, having 
an erect stein, from which spring oblong lanceo¬ 
late leaves from 0 inches to a foot in length, 
thin in texture, and bright rich-green in colour. 
The crimson spike of bloom is terminal, upwards 
of a foot long, furnished with large opposite 
brilliant bracts, of a bright scarlet-vermilion 
colour, which last a great many weeks in full 
beauty, and its flowers arc of a soft primrose- 
yellow. These are not long lived, but they 
form a nice contrast to the other colours. The 
plant is a very conspicuous and pretty, and well 
deserves attention, as it (low r crs iu inid-w inter. 
It Bhould bo grown in Bandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and the pots well drained. After (lower 
ing the plant should be cut back and repotted, 
but do not give it too large a pot. J. J. 


1848 —Chinese Primulas, fee—Chinese 
Primulas are sometimes kept a second year, but 
the flowers on young plants are finer. Cinerarias 
are best raised anuually either from seeds or by 
taking off the sucker-like shoots which spring up 
from the base of old plants and starting them 
singly in small pots. Marguerites may be 
shitted on if there is room, for large plants aud 
Chrysanthemums arc sometimes potted on to 
fonn large specimens, hut younger plants of 
these of the sorts make the best plants and 
produce the finest blooms.—K. H. 

1S62 Treatment of Fuchsias, fec ¬ 
it depends entirely upon the character of the 
winter as to whether you will be able to keep 
“ Geraniums” in an unheated house. If very 
severe the chances arc the plant* will be killed. 
Fuchsias may live if the pots ore plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the plants covered with 
something when sharp weather sets in. Very 
little water must be given to plants in an 
unheated house in winter, and covering must be 
freely used. It might be advisable to cover the 
glasB with canvas or mats when a sharp frost 
sets, and group the “Geraniums” together 
inside and cover with paper or else burn a lamp. 
—E. H. 

1524. — Growing Freesias. — Get the 
bulbs as soon as you can and put three or four 
of them into a 48-sized pot, which is large 
enough for them to flower in. I would not 
advise repotting, cub, .in. doing this, you are apt 
to break the young 1 g wtH i.lTQ'Fdr compost uso 
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a mixture of two parts loam, and one of leaf- 
mould, and one of sand ; put them in a sheltered 
place and cover them with ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. When they begin to start remove them 
to a cold frame or greenhouse, and when about 
4 inches or 5 inches nigh tie them to neat sticks ; 
water with judgment, not giving too much, or 
the foliage will turn yellow. When the pots are 



Fig. 1.—Beetroot “Dell’s Crimson." 

filled with roots give manure-water about twice 
a week. After they have done flowering let 
them gradually die down, and the bulbs can 
remain in the pots and ripen for another year.— 
G. E. C., Wickhim. 

1852 —Treatment of “ Geraniums 

I would not cut down “ Geraniums ” so late in 
the season as this that are to be kept through 
the winter in an unheated greenhouse. You had 
better let them remain as they are, and cut 
them down about the middle of March. Mean¬ 
while keep all dead leaves picked off, and keep 
the roots fairly moist until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. From that time to the middle of March 
only give water once a month, and then give 
sufficient to thoroughly moisten all the soil. In 
frosty weather stand the plants on the floor and 
cover them up with a mat or pieces of old carpet. 
—J. C. C. 

1825. — Difference of Begonias. — B. 

orallina is specifically distinct from B. fuch- 
sioides. The first-named has woody stems, and 
is supposed to be a Brazilian plant. It is not at all 
common. The flowers are bright coral-red, and 
produced in pendulous racemes. B. fuchsioides 
is herbaceous, and is altogether distinct. It is 
from New Granada, and was introduced into this 
country at least thirty years before B. corallina. 
It is a free-growing, very handsome greenhouse 
plant, and if planted out in conservatories is ex¬ 
cellent to train to the pillars supporting the 
roof. The flowers are rich-scarlet, produced in 
branched, drooping panicles.—J. D. E. 

1835.— Repotting Pelargoniums.—Aa soon as 
the young shoots are about an inch long shake out and 
repot in pots about the same size in two thirds loam and 
one-third old manure, and sand enough to keep the soil 
open. Drain the pots well and use only those which are 
new or have been washed clean. Pot firmly. You may 
give another shift in February if you want large plants — 
E. H. 

-These plants should be turned out of their pots, 

and be repotted as soon as they have started to grow after 
being cut down. Shake the soil from the roots to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and repot in smaller flower pots. The 
plants have to be repotted again after they have grown 
sufficiently to fill the smaller pots with roots. As it is now 
late, the second repotting would be in the spring. 

J. D. E. 

1789. — Heating a forcing house. — A 
proper set of hot-water pipes, with boiler, will 
Drove on the whole the best means of heating. 
You will want three rows of 4 inch pipes beneath 
the front bed, two, or preferably tnree, more 
rows under the stage at the back, and a 2 -inch 
flow and return along the front next the glass. 
This will make altogether about 175 feet 
of the 4-inch size, and to heat this properly 
the boiler should be estimated for about 250 
feet. A plain saddle set in brickwork will 
be as good as anything, though one of the up 
right cylindrical independent type, with * 
waterway all round the fire, will do almost as 
well, and be much less expense and trouble in 
the first place. If economy is an object, you 
may substitute a flue of 9-inch glazed earthen 
ware pipes beneattf'tUe bed tOj a^rd^bottom 
Digitized by 


heat, and heat the rest of the piping by means 
of a 1 ^-inch coil built in the furnace, which 
must be deep, and circular in section. — 
B. C. R. __ 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

BEETROOT AND ITS CULTURE. 

This is a most valuable and delicious salad 
vegetable for the autumn and winter months, 
and deserves better and more extensive culture 
than it often receives. The land for Beet should 
be in a sunny, open spot, and be deep, rich, 
well tilled, and well manured with quite rotten 
manure, as when in an undecomposed state it 
is almost sure to make the roots fangy, by 
preventing the downward course of the tap¬ 
roots, and this obstruction causes them to 
branch out at the sides. The time for sowing, 
always in drills, is the middle of April for the 
first pulling ; but if the main crop is in a month 
afterwards it is soon enough, as the seedlings are 
tender. When the plants are large enough, they 
should be carefully thinned out, with a greater 
or less space between them, according to the 
variety grown. A few waterings in dry weather, 
and keeping the ground well hoed and free from 
weeds, will be the only additional attention 
required by the plants, the roots of which will 
come to maturity from July to the end of 
autumn, according to the time at which sowings 
were made. An important matter is the storing, 
or protection, of roots for the wdnter, as frost 
is most injurious to them. The crop should be 
dug up by the end of October, or provision should 
be made for covering them in the ground in the 
event of severe weather setting in. Stable litter, 
hay-bands, or Bracken will effectually protect 
Beet; but where neatness is studied rather than 
utility, this manner of protection should not 
be thought of In that case, the roots should 
be dug up at the time mentioned above and 
be “ clamped ” in the same way as Potatoes, 
or they may be layered in dry soil or sand in a 
cool shed, but it must be really cool, or they 
will start into growth, and the flavour will go. 
For market garden culture, a good crop of Beet¬ 
root is very remunerative, and when there is a 
ready sale for it, it pays better than any other 
root crop. In cooking Beetroot, either by plain 
boiling or bakiDg, great care should be taken 
not to bruise or break the fibres, or loss of colour 
will ensue, and also to a great extent loss of 
flavour. It is an excellent salad sliced up alone 
or mixed with Lettuce, &c. ; it also makes an 
excellent pickle alone or mixed with sliced 
Onions. The kinds are numerous, but the best of 
all are the ones here enumerated. Dell’s Crimson 
Beet (Fig. 1) is one of the best of all. It pro 
duces medium-sized roots, of a rich deep-crimson 
colour, which, when cooked, are very tender 
and of fine flavour. Dwarf Red Beet is a very 
handsome and excellent variety, producing 
rather small roots, therefore a large quantity 
of them can be grown on a small piece of ground. 
Covent-garden or Rough Red (Fig. 2) is a capi 
tal productive Beetroot. Several other excel 
lent varieties greatly resemble these two kinds 
without being exactly alike, notably Bailey’s 
Fine Red, Lang’s Dwarf Crimson, and the 
Saint Osyth Beet. Where Beetroot is required 
very early in the season it is best to grow some 
of the Turnip-rooted kinds, the best of which 
are the Egyptian Dark-red Turnip-rooted Beet, 
an exceedingly early sort, and certainly the 
best of the early kitchen garden kinds ; root 
rounded and flattened, and almost entirely 
underground. The flesh is of a dark blood red 
colour. When sown under favourable condi 
tions the roots will be ready for table use in 
June. Two other useful kinds of Turnip-rooted 
Beets are the Early Blood-Red and the Eclipse 
Turnip Beet. B. 


other parts of the Continent. They are culti¬ 
vated the same as the ordinary varieties, and 
the pods are cooked as Dwarf Kidney Beans 
and Scarlet Runners are.—J. D. E. 



1788 — Small Tomatoes— “ When dry” explains 
“ Amateur’s " disappointment. These plants should never 
be allowed to become dry until he is about to throw them 
out.—J. W. 

1840.— Treatment of Peas.— There are 
several varieties of Peas which are specially 
grown so that the pods may be cooked. They 
are termed the edible-podded or Sugar Peas. 
The large Crooked Sugar Pea is the best of 
them. There are also the Giant Sugar Pea, the 
Butter Pea, and the Dwarf Dutch ; they are 
not much cultivated in England for culinary 
purposes, but are much esteemed in France and 


SEASONABLE KITCHEN-GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Although work is not so pressing at this 
season of the year, there is still a good deal that 
can be done, especially in the way of preparation 
for the coming winter, and if the ground is not 
cleared of weeds while there is still solar heat 
enough to dry them up, when the hoe is used, 
there is little chance of doing so after the short 
days have actually arrived. The most impor¬ 
tant work at this date is that of planting out 

Cabbages for the early crop. When a bed of 
good strong plants is in readiness, no time 
should be lost in getting them set out in lines 
2 feet apart, dusting them occasionally with soot 
or lime to keep slugs at a distance. 

Lettuce and Endive for the late winter crop 
may still be planted. The Brown Cos Lettuce 
is perhaps still the best winter Lettuce, and if 
tied up and properly blanched is of excellent 
flavour. The Green Curled and Batavian Endive 
are very useful salads, and will stand a good 
deal of frost. 

Mustard and Cress should now be sown 
under hand-glasses or in a frame, 93 as to be 
available in all weathers, and the quicker it 
grows the more tender it is. 

Potatoes of all main-crop kinds should now 
be lifted and stored, as there is nothing like get¬ 
ting them put away quite dry. If space permits 
they should not be put in large bulk, but so that 
they can be readily examined to remove any 
tubers that are at all affected. There is, 
happily, not any great amount of disease this 
year, but every tuber that shows the least doubt¬ 
ful appearance should be separated from the 
store that is expected to keep for late supply. 
A good deal depends on storing as to how the 
Potatoes cook in the spring. 

Onions should not be left in the soil too late, 
or they start to root afresh, and do not then 
keep so well. Pull them up at once, and spread 
them out to dry well before putting them away. 
A dry, airy place is the best position for 
wintering Onions, as a little frost will not hurt 
them. 

Celerv requires frequent attention at this 
date. The early crops require finally moulding 
up, and the late crops should have a little soil 
carefully pressed around it. 

Turnips. —Late crops should be thinned out 
to about 6 inches apart, stirring the soil 
amongst the rows to encourage a vigorous 
growtn. 

Winter Onions, Spinach, and all young seed¬ 
ling crops must be kept free from w eeds, or they 



Fig. 2.—Beetroot ‘Covent Garden" or “ Rough Red.” 


choke the growth of the young plants, and by 
drawing them up cause them to be tender. Full 
exposure to sun and air is the only way to make 
crops able to stand the winter’s frosts. 
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Tomatoes should now be cut as fast as they 
change colour, and placed on a dry shelf near the 
glass to finish ripening, for if heavy rains come 
on they are liable to rot. 

Mushroom-beds. —This is the best time to 
make up Mushroom-beds in any shed or cellar, 
where a close, humid temperature can l>e 
secured, for quite ns much depends on the place 
being suitable as on the way the beds are made 
up. It is a waste of time and material to make 
up beds in cold, airy sheds, for it is quite im¬ 
possible for Mushrooms to grow there at the 
season they are most valuable—viz., in the 
winter. J. G. t Hants. 


ROSES. 

FORCING ROSES. 

A few blooms of the Tea-scented and Noisette 
Roses are always very serviceable and pleasing, 
but perhaps never more so than in the middle 
of winter. I have cut several good flowers of 
Francis«;a Kriiger, 

The Bride, I’erle 
dea JardinB, Mme. 

Lainbard, Mme. 

Falcot, and Gou- 
bault in January. 

I think the two 
last-named Roses 
are the best of all 
for early forcing, 
and certainly they 
are unsu rpassed by 
any for this pur¬ 
pose. Goubault is 
a somewhat thin 
flower, especially 
during the sum¬ 
mer months, but 
as an early forced 
Rose it retains its 

colour and shape for a loug time. Then it 
is so very free flowering, and possesses such 
an exquisite perfume, that it should always 
have a place among forced Roses. Under 
glass and during early spring it comes of 
better colour thau Souvenir d uu Ami, and, 
in fact, very much resembles that grand 
variety as regards growth, Ac. When I say 
that it is more sweetly perfumed than Sou 
venir dun Ami, I am aware that I am 
advancing a great deal, but it is undoubtedly 
one of the sweetest scented and most useful 
Roses grown for early forcing. 

Ni photos there figured) is by far the finest 
White Rose for early work, and seldom if 
ever fails to give a reliable crop, provided 
the plants are not allowed to receive any 
appreciable check to their growth, more 
especially just as the flower-buds are form¬ 
ing. If this occurs, the bulk of the flower- 
buds will turn yellow and black, and 
eventually drop off. A better White Rose 
in this respect is Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, 
but this variety docs not make such long- 
pointed aud serviceable buds and flowers as 
Kiphetos. Safrano, Sunset, and Mme. Falcot 
are excellent varieties of an orange and 
apricot colour. All of them are good growers 
and very free flowering. 

Isabella Si’RUNTand Perle desJardins arc 
a couple of grand pure yellows, the former being 
considerably paler in colour than Perle des 
Jardins. Isabella Sprunt opens well; in fact, 
one must perforce choose those varieties which 
burst into a shapeablc flower almost from the 
bud. If growing those of a more double form, 
such as Ernest Metz, they arc seldom thoroughly 
open before their freshness goes ofT, and at this 
time of the year thin varieties like Isabella 
Sprunt and Safrano do not fly open and drop for 
many days. For deep-pink colours I should 
choose Goubault, Red Safrano, Mme. Lainbard 
(more often red than not early in the season), 
and Camoens. All of these are good growers 
and open their blooms freely. Anyone desir¬ 
ing darker shades than these will find none to 
surpass the old 

General Jacqueminot, while Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, a newer introduction, must tako rank as 
one of the most useful red forcing Roses we 
have. This variety has buds of exquisite shape 
and length, and is the nearest approach to a self 
scarlet-coloured Rose thera is. Fisher Holmes 
is darker than either ff 
and is well worthy bt a 


purposes it will be found best to stick to the 
Tea-scented section for the earliest crop of 
blooms. In the early forcing of Roses, Btart 
them early, but let them come on very steadily 
until the flower-buds can be perceived. After 
this time they can have more heat, and will soon 
derive much benefit from the same ; the flower- 
buds will soon swell out, and good blooms 
result. But if you force them hard from the 
first a great number of shoots will turn out blind 
and minus any flowers ; this is the result of too 
hard forcing from the commencement, and also 
from the plants not having been fully matured 
during the previous autumn. Keep the atmos¬ 
phere moist, but not wet, the same conditions 
applying to the state of the soil. Roses in pots 
force more readily and freely than do plants 
turned out in borders. When in pots and half 
plunged in a bed of decayed leaves, with a 
sprinkling of stable-manure, they come on 
quickly. The half plunging also secures them 
from becoming parched at tne roots, and at the 
same time the slight bottom-heat assists them. 


Rose ** Niphetos" under gloss. 

A good temperature for forced Roses is 55 (legs, 
at night, with a rise of 10 degs. during the day. 

R. 

Strong-growing Roses, &c. — So 
numerous are the queries in Gardening relating 
to the proper treatment of strong-growing and 
climbing Roses, that I propose giving a Bhort 
note upon the subject, with the hope that it 
may be of service to somo amateurs who will 
doubtless soon be wondering what to do with 
the long and vigorous shoots this class of Rose 
has made during the season. I am the more 
anxious to do this somewhat early, because 
more than one instance has already come 
under my notice where much of this wood 
has been removed. There seems to be an idea 
among many amateurs, and even jobbing 
gardeners, that these “flowerless shoots,” as 
thev style them, are useless, and should be cut 
back in order to keep the rest of the growth 
more uniform and balanced. I would earnestly 
impress upon them that this is entirely the 
wrong treatment to afford any Roses, more 
especially the class now under notice. The 


truth of this is rapidly becoming acknowledge \ 
and when I say tnat such growth bears flowers 
from almost every eye during the following 
season, the force and object of taking great care 
of it will be seen. I would strongly advise that 
much of the weaker wood be cut out from the 
climbing Roses, and thus more light and air be 
admitted among the more vigorous and later 
growing shoots. As it is so essential that Buch 
growth gets well matured, and passes through 
the winter with as little injury from frost and 
wind as possible, I would recommend that they 
be securely fastened to the wall or fence they 
may be growing against. Autumn windB and 
rains, with winter storms, are apt to twist and 
break some of these shoots unless secured; the 
more so as they retain their leaves later and are 
so straggling in growth. —P. U. 

1820. — Pegging down Roses.— This 
operation may be done at any time from now 
until next April or May. I prefer to leave it 
until after the little nocessary pruning is done, 
as you can then fork over and clean the ground 
after spring weeds have commenced. This 
would not be so easily done when the Roses are 
lagged down as before. You can also fork in 
the manure that has been used as a mulch and 
protection during the winter. The operation 
itself is very simple, and merely consists of 
landing into a horizontal position the long 
growths of this season’s making. There are 
various methods of retaining them in the desired 
position, and little choice exists between them. 
Ubs short sticks to tie them to, or peg down the 
points with any object most convenient to hand. 
-P. U. 

- The time of the year when this is usually 

done is at pruning time in spring. The long, 
strong shoots of vigorous kinds, instead of being 
shortened back, mo pegged down their entire 
length, and they flower almost or quite from 
every eye. Proper sorts must be selected that 
naturally make long shoots, such as Gloire 
Lyonnaise, General Jacqueminot, Jules Mar- 
jottin, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, Ulrich Brunner, 
Airs. John Laing, Princess Louise Victoria, Ac. 
l'he first season of planting, the plants should 
be pruned hard ; they should then grow strong, 
and the following spring these shoots may be 
{legged down. After that the plants, if doing 
well, continue yearly sending up similar strong 
shoots to take the place of those that have l>een 
pegged down, which may be pruned away after 
flowering, or, in any case, the succeeding spring. 
The merits of the practice are the amazing 
quantity of bloom obtained from a tmall number 
of plants.—A. H. 

1864.— Roaes pegged down. -I would 
refer “Bird ” to queries 1826 and 1838, as both 
of these will receive answers relating to the 
above question. You only want to hold the 
Btrong shoot8 in a more horizontal position, so 
as to induce a more uniform breaking into 
growth of the eyes than would otherwise take 
place. When growing in an upright position 
Itoaes are apt to start into growth at the top 
eyes only ; when bent down the whole of the 
eyes, more or lees, break into growth and 
flower. A foot from the soil is a very good 
distance to secure the shoots ; but it may be at 
any height provided the shoot is bent enough 
to retard the too rapid flow of sap to the upper 
eyes.—P. U. 

- The method of pegging down is to have 

some long, Btout pegs, and the shoot being bent 
down to within from 3 inches to 6 inchos of the 
ground, it is securely held in position ; but two 
or three pegs, according to its length and the 
amount of straining, are all that is needed. There 
is no need to have them on the soil. The im¬ 
portant thing is to get them into a horizontal 
position, which equalises the flow of sap, and all 
the buds break and produce blooms. The two 
kinds mentioned arc well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, especially Gloire Lyonnaise, which I have 
grown in this way ever since it was sent out.— 
A. H. 

- I am glad to see from the number of 

enquiries made in Gardening that considerable 
interest is being awakened in pegged-down 
Roses, because when they are well managed 
there is no other form in which Roses are culti¬ 
vated that gives so many flowers as those pegged 
down, and there is no other form in which the 
plants last so long in a vigorous condition if 
strong-growing kinds of Hybrid Perpetuals are 
selected, This correspon len^Ep?ars to want 
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to know when and how the shoots should be dealt 
with. In the first place, the growth on the 
plants, when put in the beds, should be shortened 
back to 1 foot in length and left so. The shoots 
made during the following summer should be 
allowed to grow erect, and in March following 
pegged down on the soil, or very close to it. It 
is best always to allow the strong shoots to re¬ 
main erect all the summer, as if they are pegged 
down it causes a number of weak shoots to start 
away from the base, which have to be out away, 
as they are invariably too weak and too late to 
be of any use. As the plants get strong enough 
to cover the surface with young shoots, those 
of the previous year should be cut away.— 
J. C. C. 

1 838 . —Pegging down Roses.—'* E. R/ 
need not have much trouble with these because 
they are only able to be pegged down upon 
Grass. I have done so in more than one 
instance, where the long shoots were pegged 
down on to lawns outside of the beds proper. 
The only difficulty is in keeping the Grass cut at 
first; after the foliage has expanded, little Grass 
will grow. Use a small sickle or hook to cut 
out the Grass, and do not peg down sooner than 
you can avoid, taking care to cut the Grass as 
closely as possible just before pegging down.— 
P. U. 

-If the plants have a good bed or border 

of soil in which to grow there is no reason why 
the shoots should not be pegged down upon the 
Grass if it is particularly desired to do so. 
There is one thing, however, the querist must 
bear in mind—if the Grass cannot be cut it will 
certainly look very untidy, and if it does not 
injure it will certainly not add to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the Roses. A handy man with a 
pair of shears might be able to clip the Grass 
short, bub it seems making needless work. 
Cannot the plan be adopted under more suitable 
conditions?—A. H. 


1 800. — Moving budded Briera — As 
regards 4 ‘ Enquirer’s ” query, let me state my 
experience. Two years ago, when I moved into 
my present house, I took up some forty Briers, 
which I had budded during the summer, and 
replanted them in my new garden. Only two 
were lost through the removal, but I should 
state that this was effected during the second 
week in November, probably the most favour¬ 
able period, with ordinary weather, in the whole 
year. <( Enquirer ” should certainly not shift 
his Briers before the middle of October, or he 
will be courting their destruction. —C. R. U., 
Ponders End. 

1342.— Roses from cuttings.— It de¬ 
pends entirely upon what variety of Rose you 
are growing as to whether they are worse, equal, 
or better upon their own roots or as worked 
plants upon some stock. It also depends a mat 
d< al upon the nature of the soil. I would not 
a* tempt to grow own-root Roses upon a stiff and 
close soil The chief difference lies in the 
natural character of each variety. Strong and 
free growers will do equally well whether on 
their own roots or as budded plants. The 
former are, as a general rule, some three or four 
years attaining the same size and strength as a 
' worked plant will do in one or two seasons. 
Once they are well established, own-root plants 
of free growers are hy far the best, provided the 
soil suits them in this form.—P. U. 


-- The principal advantage budded Roses 

have over plants raised from cuttings is that they 
make strong plants in less time. A cutting has 
to make roots ; a bud, placed in the stem of a 
Brier, has a set of vigorous roots ready for its 
support, but the plant, on its own root, has the 
longer life, and there are no suckers to disarrange 
and rob its growth, and the plants are never 
killed by frost. It is true weakly growing 
Roses are benefited by being budded on a stock 
stronger than itself, though it is a question if 
weak growers are worth cultivating at all, 
especially for decorating purposes, and as there 
are plenty of vigorous growing Roses, I should 
say do not touch the kinds with weakly con¬ 
stitutions at all, as they will be sure to disappoint 
whether on their own roots or if budded on 
others.—E. H. 


-All the better varieties of Roses may be 

propagated by cuttings put in during the 
autumn. Tea Roses strike very readily from 
cuttings. Weakly growing varieties have rather 
more vigour thrown into them by being budded 
upon r* vigorous gro we? .. fqrj pittance. 


the pretty blush White Rose Madame Norman, 
if grown from cuttings, will scarcely live, but 
can be grown to a nice flowering bush upon the 
seedling Brier; for even as a standard on 
the Brier the same remark holds good 
with some other weakly Hybrid Perpetuals, 
but with these few exceptions, I would propa¬ 
gate as many of these from cuttings as could be 
made amenable to that treatment.—J. D. E. 

1832.— Roses fop Bale.— I should plant 
the following twelve kinds for the purpose 
“ J. F.” mentions, although there are many who 
will doubtless think I have missed out one of 
two good varieties. Each one of these have 
answered the purpose with me. Why not use 
climbers ? These throw so much more flower, 
and there are many grand sorts among them. 
Madame Falcot, Niphetos, Francises Kruger, 
Perle des Jardins, General Jacqueminot, La 
Rosier©, Anna Olivier, Hom&re, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mrs. John Laing, Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Eug&ne Filrat.—P. U. 

-There is no more profitable Rose for 

growing for sale than General Jacqueminot, 
provided it gets liberal treatment; but it is 
subject to mildew and the orange fungus if 
planted in poor ground. Jules Margottin is 
another good one for button-hole work, especi¬ 
ally in the autumn. The colour is a deep-rose, 
and the flower-buds decidedly handsome in 
form. A good creamy-white H.P. is Gloire 
Lyonnaise. Souvenir de la Malmaison is a good 
autumn Rose for cutting in the bud state, and 
if you reside in a fairly good climate you may 
plant W. A. Richardson. The best Teas for 
your purpose are Marie Van Houtte and Grace 
Darling.—J. C. C. 

1875 —Tea Roses. —There is no doubt but 
what “ Novice ” did not wash his plants often 
enough, or else did not use the solution of suffi¬ 
cient strength to kill the fly on his Roses. 
Mildew is a terrible and obstinate disease out- 
of-doors, and cannot be so successfully guarded 
against as when under glass. The only thing 
you can possibly do now is to let the plants take 
their chance, and hope for better fortune next 
year. I do not think you have planted them 
too closely; at any rate, not close enough for 
that to be the cause of your ill-success so soon 
after planting, as they cannot have grown suffi¬ 
ciently strong for that yet. If there are 
any extra vigorous growers among them, remove 
a few during the coming planting season, and 
thus allow more space for the remainder.—P. U. 

1882. — Gloire de Dijon Rose.— 4 4 Novice ” 
is quite right in encouraging what a gardener (?) 
calls 44 watery growths’ 7 in his plants of this 
grand old variety. By no means cut them out, 
but remove a few of the older wood that has 
already flowered, and so afford them a better 
opportunity of ripening. If you get these so- 
called 44 watery growths” well ripened they 
will bloom throughout their entire length next 
spring. You have been treating the plants very 
well, and I think you can scarcely be called a 
44 Novice" after the way your Roses have 
grown according to your two queries of this 
week.—P. U. 

1758.— Climbing Roses for an iron 
arch. —There has been considerable discussion 
upon the effect that iron or wire arches have on 
Roses grown upon them. Many contend that 
the frost, &c., is then much more destructive. 
My own observations point to there being little, 
if any, difference in this respect, the main thing 
being to choose varieties that are not only strong 
and vigorous growers, but are exceptionally 
hardy. Arches of this description are generally 
placed in somewhat often and exposed situations, 
and in such positions the keen frost-laden winds 
have direct access to them. The sun has also 
more power over such open structures. There¬ 
fore we get the two extremes in all their force, 
and hence the indifferent manner that Roses 
often do upon such supports. I would advise 
44 Glandore ” to plant varieties according to the 
exposed position or otherwise of the arches, 
choosing those with an 44 H.” after them if the 
arches are in a very open situation. Climbing 
Jules Margottin (pink-red, H.), Climbing Victor 
Verdier (pink-red), Gloire de Margottin (deep- 
scarlet, H.), Ulrich Brunner (cherry-red, H.), 
Belle Lyonnaise, (canary-yellow), Cheshunt 
Hybrid (cherry-carmine, H.), Climbing Niphetos 
(white), Gloire de Bordeaux (rose-shaded, H.), 
Gloire de Dijon (buff, H.), Henrietta de Beau- 
veau (dear-yellow), Mme. B4rard (deep apricot- 


buff, H.), Marie Van Houtte (yellow), Reine 
M. Henriefcte (red, H.), Aim& Vibert (white), 
R6ve d’Or (yellow, H.), W. A. Richardson 
(orange and apricot), Mme. Isaac Peri£re (red, 
H.), Charles Lawson (vivid-rose, H.), and Coupe 
d’H4b4 (rich-pink, H.).—P. U. 

- The Bounault Roses, Amadis, elegans, 

and gracilis, are excellent, and for an exposed 
position almost unequalled. Several of the 
Bourbon and Hybrid Bourbon Roses are also 
very suitable, such as Coupe d’Hebe, Paul 
Ricaut, Acidalie, and Blair! No. 2. Aimte 
Vibert, Reve d’Or, Celine Forestier, and W. A. 
Richardson (Noisettes), are capital kinds for 
arches, but the two last, at any rate, are com¬ 
paratively delicate, and require moderately shel¬ 
tered positions and good culture. Then the 
hardiest and most vigorous of the Tea-scented 
section, such as Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, 
Mme. Eug&ne Verdier, Cheshunt Hybrid, Belle 
Lyonnaise, and the Waltham Climbing Roses, 
seldom fail to do well; and, lastly, the Ever¬ 
green Roses, such as F&icitl Perpetu& and the 
Ayrshire varieties, are all excellent.—B. C. R. 

1786.—Tea Rose-cuttinga— II the water Uooloured 
change it, II not, don’t, bat put»little lump oharooal into 
it to keep it pure and sweet.—J. W. 


OUTDOOR PIsANTS. 

1774.— Carnation layers.— For any and 
every purpose whatsoever it would be 
much better to pot up the layers in autumn 
rather than plant them in frames to be 
replanted or potted up in the spring. I find 
that if it is intended to plant them out in the 
spring or pot them up, it is much better to have 
them in small pots, so that the roots are not 
much disturbed when removing them. If, on 
the other hand, they are of the more hardy 
border kinds, it is much better to plant them 
out in the open garden when the rooted layers 
are lemoved from the parent plants in Septem¬ 
ber or October. The plants seldom do well if 
the roots are much disturbed in the spring.— 
J. D. E. 

-This depends chiefly upon circumstances. 

If your ground is fairly light and dry, or well 
drained, and the locality moderately warm and 
sheltered, by all means plant the layers out 
some time next month where they are to flower. 
It is not so much the cold as damp that destroys 
so many Carnations during the winter, and 
where the soil is at all heavy, wet, or cold, it is 
safer to keep the layers in small pots in a frame 
until March, and then plant them out. The 
last two winters have been very trying to these 
and other plants, and one cannot be too careful 
with choice-named kinds, though, at the same 
time, it is a great mistake to coddle them.— 
B. C. R. 

-This query appears at an opportune 

moment, and the reply to it will serve as a guide 
to others besides the querist. From now and 
onwards for the next two or three weeks there 
is much important work to be done among 
Carnations. I would advise all who can to do 
so to plant in autumn. Only, as a safeguard 
against losses, would I pot a few up for the 
purpose of filling any gaps that might occur 
from death or accident, but even this precaution 
I rarely adopt, as my losses have always been so 
small that there was no need to take them into 
serious consideration. If layers were put down 
any time from the middle of July to the end of 
the first week in August they should be ready 
for transplanting during the last halt of Sep¬ 
tember and the first half of October. An 
effort should be made to complete the planting 
within that period, and then the plants have 
time to establish themselves before severe 
weather sets in. In the first place, assuming 
that the layers are ready, the site for the plants 
must be prepared by deep digging and manuring. 
If manure is applied let it be thoroughly de¬ 
cayed, as fresh or rank manure is distasteful, 
and, in fact, hurtful to the plants. If good 
fresh loam can be procured this will be better 
and more lasting for good than manure. Wood- 
ashes or soot may be liberally used, being good 
for the plants and bad for enemies, such as wire- 
worms or other insect pests. Before lifting the 
layers, if the soil is at all dry, it is advisable to 
give them a good watering, as they take up so 
much better with more roots and good balls of 
soil attached if the soil is moist, riant them at 
once, and deeply burying all the naked portion 
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of the stem so that the lower leaves rest upon 
the ground. The soil, by being dug up deeply, 
will naturally l>e very loose, but when planting 
the plants must be made firm. This must, be 
thoroughly done by treading the soil down 
carefully around and between the plants. Un¬ 
less the soil is naturally heavy, and planting 
is carried out in fine dry weather, the planter 
will hardly be able to tread the plants too 
much. As soils vary so much the amount of 
pressure necessary must be left in a measure to 
the planter's discretion, but it is important here 
to insist upon firm planting. This completes 
all that has to be done, and the plants may be 
left alone to brave the winter. When planted 
early they often make much growth, and their 
tufts of leaves look very beautiful.—A. H. 


HEART-LEAVED STARWORT (ASTER 
CORDIFOLIUS). 

Thk accompanying engraving represents one of 
the ln-st forms of Aster cordifolius of Linmcus, 
as determined by Asa Gray. The 
same name has been wrongly given 
in nurseries to another North Ameri¬ 
can Aster of coarse growth with 
lirge, heart-shaped leaves, properly 
• -ailed A. macrophyllus, but the true 
cordifolius is one of the most elegaut 
and ornamental of the genus. It 
grows from 4 feet to 5 feet high with 
stiff, wiry stalks, and flowers very 
freely in large plumes about Michael¬ 
mas. It increases slowly, and has 
not the slightest tendency to run at 
the root ; a plant will hardly cover 
at the base a diameter of 6 inches 
when it dies of old age. As the 
underground growth is compact, the 
plant exhausts the soil beneath it in 
three or four years, and then requires 
dividing and transplanting, though 
it may remain longer if top dressing 
is given. This species had a bad 
habit of withering leaf and flower in 
some seasons, especially in dry soils. 

I never could discover the cause, 
bat the habit has been very preva¬ 
lent this season both with Asters 
and perennial Sunflowers. A. cor¬ 
difolius produces seed freely, and 
probably might be fertilised with 
the pollen of other Asters with 
advantage if anyone would take the 
trouble to try it. The seedlings, if 
the seed is sown early, generally 
flower the same year as sown. There 
is no great variety amongst them, 
though I have two or three which I 
take to be accidental hybrids from 
it. The subject of the engraving 
was given to me about eleven years 
ago by Mr. Arthur Hind, who 
thinks he had it from Perthshire. 

It differs from what I take to be the 
type in having more drooping and 
wavy panicles of flowers, and for a 
long time I considered it the most 
ornamental Aster in my garden, but 
the genus is now receiving atten- 
t on, and is being rapidly developed. 

C. W. 1>. 


bare places ought to be overgrown and the lawn 
present a smooth, even surface. I had a large 
piece of old lawn broken up and sown with fresh 
seed last September, and now it is a fine piece of 
turf.—A. H. 

1623. —Moving Michaelmas Daisies 


although the latter are so bright and pretty one 
would scarcely w r ish for anything better. For¬ 
get-me-nots would do witn White Tulips, or 
White Hyacint hs, or Pink Silene compact a. 
Red and White Daisies, Yellow and coloured 
Primroses; Aubrietiaa, &c., would come in 


—TheieHro probS>ly the eas^thanjy pltwitB -ca.ionaUy for a change, if required-E. H. 

i _ _ l i ■ _ i _ mi « • « " * « mu . -- . (I Violas snd Kill 


to cultivate. They may be safely" moved 
either in the autumn after they pass out of 
bloom, or in the spring before they have made 
much growth. A small plant soon grows into a 
largo, spreading clump, and can be divided into 
dozens of plants. Give them plenty of space, 
and deep, rich, well-manured soil. They are 
plants needing but little attention, except to tie 
the stems to sticks when in flower, and re¬ 
plant every third year.—J. D. E. 

1643. 


This is a very good idea ; if the Violas and bulbs 
are planted now they will flower together in the spring, 
and the effect will be very pleasing indeed. Besides, the 
Violas would have the effect of taking off the bald appear¬ 
ance of the beds in the winter and early spring months.— 
J. D - E * 

1851.— A herbaceous border.— There is 
nothing difficult about this. The first tiling is 
to thoroughly prepare the border by manuring 
and digging. There are two families everybody 
ought to grow if they wish to keep up to date, 
ana these are Carnations and Roses, and of these 


1642. — Bare patches on a lawn. — 

These Imre patches have probably l>een caused 
l»y the hot weather. There are few gardens 
in the south of England this year that have 
not Imre patches on the lawn, unless the 
Grass has been well watered. When rain falls 
and the lawn is well saturated with it the bare 
patches become as green as the other part. If 
this does not happen it would be better to get a 
pound or two of prepared lawn-seed, which is a 
mixture of special Grass and Clover-seed. The 
very best mixture of Drass and Clover-seed can 
be obtained at a shilling per lb., or the Grass- 
seed without Clover at the same price.— 
J. D. E. * 

- Seed may be sown during the month of 

September. I should not use Clover alone. It 
would be better to get a pound or two of suit¬ 
able mixture from a nurseryman of repute. If 
the surface is hard it might be slightly loosened 
by raking with an iron-toothed rake. Sow the 
seed, and scatter some fine rich soil over it, and 
the Grass will soon coi ~ - - 

lawn should be well rol( 


643.— Carpet bedding. —The following select only those of vigorous habit. There need 
suitable : Hermann glabra, Veronica incuna, not be many varieties, and it is far better to 
Menthagibraltarica.Sedumglaueuin, Antennaria have duplicates of a thing that does well than 
tomentosa. The last-named has a whitish-grey to have more variety, and some of the plants 
tint, the others arc different shades of green, flowerless or sickly. Mrs. Sinkins Pink always 

does well, and if the dead flowers are 
removed early there will be a second 
bloom in September. My plants are 
now white with this second bloom, 
and very sweet they are. A few 
bulbs of sorts and a few roots of 
such things as Wallflowers, Forget- 
me-Nots, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, and if there is a part of 
the border partially shaded plant 
there Primroses and Pansies or 
Violas, herbaceous Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums, Rudbeckia speciosa, Har- 
palium rigidum, Lupinus poly- 
phyllus. Campanula carpatica is 
pretty in patches, and the Hybrid 
(iaillardias are always useful for 
cutting ; a few Cactus Dahlias, if 
there is room, and a root or two of 
Michaelmas Daisies always look 
fresh among the falling leaves of 
autumn. Tne expense of getting a 
small collection together need not be 
great, as many things might be raised 
from seeds, and then, of course, annu¬ 
als could be sown in spring, and even 
the smallest garden should not be 
altogether without annuals.—E. H. 

1667. Carnations splitting 
their pods.—There is no method 
of preventing Carnations splitting 
their pods. It is a natural defect, 
and 1 say again, as I have said 
before, ultimately these pod-bursters 
must be discarded. When the Car¬ 
nation was chiefly grown in pots the 
tvil was not so manifest, and it 
sremed a small matter to put a band 
round the calyx of the flower to keep 
it together. But now, when grow¬ 
ing Carnations by the hundred in 
the flower garden, we have no time 
to spend over such matters ; but, 
on the other hand, the defect is very 
apparent, as, instead of fine flowers, 
there comes a loose, shapeless mass 
of petals. If the querist wdll com 
pare those that do not split with 
those that do he will readily 
perceive that bursters have short, 
stumpy calyces, whilst non- 
bursters have long, shapely ones. This must 
Ire made a point of qualification, for if a kind is 
hardy, vigorous, and free blooming, what are 
these qualit ies if the flowers burst ? No one can 
really admire such ragged flowers as these 
bursters produce. If those who raise new kinds 
will send out bursters the public must retaliate, 
and refuse to have anything to do with them. 
Let them Ire tested, and if they possess the 
defect, I would brand them as worthless for 
beds or borders. With regard to the behaviour 
of “ N. B.V’ kinds, it sometimes happens that 
a strong plant will throw all flower-spikes and 
no grass. Countess of Paris must have been 
w r eak, or they would have flowered. With me 
it is such a persistent bloomer that I find it 
difficult to keep up a stock sufficient for my 
purpose. Shoots that have been layered will 
start away and flower. It will doubtless acquit 
itself better another year, and, meanwhile, 
“ N. B.” may rest on the knowledge that when 
its flow'era come they will not burst. Occasion¬ 
ally a leading flow’er will do so, bat this is the 
exception. If the layer* are well rooted by the 
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all more or less bright in colour. Oxalis rubra 
has red foliage, hut it seeds so freely if per¬ 
mitted to flower us to lrecome a troublesome 
weed. There is a purple-leaved variety of the 
Trumpet-flower (Ajuga roptans) which is used 
for carpet bedding. All tne above are hardy, 
and arc easily increased.—E. H. 

1850.— Iceland Poppies. — These may 
either be transplanted now where they are to 
bloom or left alone till spring. In either case, 
they will flower about June, and continue 
blooming all through the early part of the 
summer. Poppies, as a rule, do not transplant 
readily, but these are an exception, and by 
successional sowing and transplanting they 
may be had in quantity for many months. Few 
flowers so beautiful are so easily grown. —A. H. 

1846 — Violas in beds with Hya 
cinths and Tulips.— Violas may l>e—in 
fact, often are — planted with bulbs, the colours 
being selected either to form a contrast or to 
harmonise with the bulbs. There are other 
plants that may be used instead of Violas, 
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middle of September, or from then to the middle 
of October, do not on any account leave them 
till the spring, hut take them up and replant 
immediately where they are to flower, riant 
firmly, and the plants will be the stronger and 
flower better than if they were not put out till 
spring.—A. H. 

1881.—Treatment of a lawn.— Manure 
alone in your case would, as you Bay, en¬ 
courage a coarse growth in the Grass, at 
the same time it is not necessary to make up an 
elaborate mixture of different ingredients. 
Equal parts loam and thoroughly rotten manure, 
with one peck of charcoal dust to every two 
barrow-loads of the mixture, will make a suit¬ 
able dressing. You want the materials used to 
contain sufficient fertilising matter to strengthen 
the Grass without creating coarseness—or the 
big weeds will overgrow everything else. You 
had better dig out the largest Plantain and other 
weeds before you apply the dressing. Lay on 
the mixture as soon as you discontinue mowing 
for the season, and if necessary give another 
application in February. It is surprising how 
soon a dressing of this kind disappears in the 
winter, and unless one has seen its good effects 
upon a poor lawn, he is not prepared to see 
such an agreeable change in its appearance.— 
J. C. C. 


1832.— Centaurea candidissima, &c. 
—I have kept Gentaureas in a cold^irame, 
covered up in frosty weather, but I - would 
rather have them where the frost could be kept 
out, or, rather, where the damp could be 
excluded in severe weather, as damp is often 
more fatal than frost. Cineraria maritima is 
hardier, and might be kept very well in a cold 
frame, or even outside if sheltered with dry 
Fern ; bub the latitude of the locality makes 
some difference. Round the south coast neither 
of the plants named might require housing in 
winter.—E. H. 

1839.— Oactus Dahlias.— The probable cause of ihe 
late blooming of Cactus Dahlias is late planting and putting 
out small weakly plants in poor soil. Another year 
manure and improve the soil, and obtain strong plants not 
later than the first of June.—E. H. 


1803. — Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
shown in a hardy herbaceous flower- 
stand. —Gladiolus Brenchleyensis is one of the 

f arents of the race of fine varieties now so large. 

t is quite hardy in many gardens, and if the 
wording of the schedule did not exclude bulbous- 
rooted hardy plants the exhibitor was justified 
in including it in Ids exhibit. It is very im¬ 
portant that those who draw up schedules should 
make this clear. For example, Hyacinthus can- 
dicans is a grand hardy flower, but it is a bulb, 
and could not be shown if bulbs were excluded. 
—A. H. 

- It is rather difficult to define what is a 

herbaceous plant. In the usual acceptation of 
the term, in some minds the Gladiolus is not 
a herbaceous plant; but then, what is it ? We 
may say it is a herbaceous bulb ; bub that does 
not help us much in arranging schedules. I can 
easily believe that growers of herbaceous plants 
would not consider the Gladiolus as a proper 
subject for a stand of mixed hardies, and in most 
autumn shows there is a separate class for 
Gladiolus. Take another class of plants—Lilies, 
for instance. Are they herbaceous plants ? 
They stand, I consider, on the same level as the 
Gladiolus, and yet they are very commonly in¬ 
cluded in collections of hardies; and I do not 
see what else is to be done, unless a class is made 
for plants having bulbous or tuberous roots.— 


1824 and l &>8. — Culture of Smilax.— 
There are something like 180 or 190 species of 
Smilanc requiring rather different treatment. 
Some require a hot-house, others a greenhouse, 
and some are comparatively hardy. S. ornata 
is a very pretty species, with ornamental leaves 
of a deep-green colour, freely spotted and 
blotched whitish. It can be grown in the 
greenhouse. The plants may be grown in pots 
in good loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand. The 
twining growths can be trained to a trellis. 
S. salicifolia v&riegata is another ornamental- 
leaved species requiring greenhouse culture. 
Many of them are American ; some are natives 
of China and Japan. They are known in 
gardens as the American China-root. They can 


FRUIT. 

1799.— Treatment of Pear-trees.— 

The production by your Pear-trees of thorns 
almost leads one to think it is not a Pear 
at all, but tho result of the stock of the wild 
Pear which has been allowed to grow as a sucker 
from the base, or it is an inferior variety. Get 
some experienced person in your neighbourhood 
to examine it for you, and if it is really a Pear, 
and deserving of cultivation, it requires root- 
pruning—that is, the roots 4 feet away from the 
stem require cutting, as they are no doubt strong, 
thus inducing the tree to make too much growth. 
If it is an old tree or a large one, do not cut all 
round it in one season, but only half way, so as 
not to give too much check at once. The first 
or, at latest, the second week in October is the 
best month for root-pruning fruit-trees. A 
trench the width of a spade—or fork, if the soil 
is too hard or stony for a spade—should be taken 
out down as deep as the roots go, which may be 
2 feet 6 inches, cutting all that yon come in con¬ 
tact with, making afterwards a clean cut with a 
knife in an upward direction, which induces 
roots to form at the extreme point of the root, 
thus enabling them to grow nearer to the surface, 
which is what is required. Fill in the trench 
about the roots with decayed vegetable refuse, 
wood-ashes, or old potting-soil, which will en¬ 
courage a quicker root action. A mass of fibre 
is required to render a tree fruitful, not a lot of 
fibreless roots.—S. P. 

- Some varieties of Pears seldom do bear 

fruit. Other varieties are almost certain to bear 
fruit annually, except that the blossoms may 
suffer from the effects of spring frosts. Blossom- 
buds, if they really are such, will certainly pro¬ 
duce flowers in the spring, not thorns ; besides, 
Pear-trees do not produce thorns. Probably the 
trees are worthless, and ought to be removed ; 
and some good varieties, such as the Jargonelle, 
Williams' Bon Chretien, Beurre d’Aremherg, 
Beurre Hardy, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne 
du Comice, &c., planted in their places.— 
J. D. E. 

1802.— Peaches in vineries. —Peaches 
will do for a few years on the back wall of 
vinery, if the Vine-rods are not crowded. Four 
young Vines will be quite enough in each house 
of the size mentioned. Do not fill up with young 
Vines afterwards. After a few years the 
Peaches can be taken out to another house or 
planted on a, wall. This is generally found to he 
necessary, as the Vines cover the roof.—E. H. 

- Yes, it is possible to grow Peaches on 

the back wall until the Vines cover the roof so 
that the Peaches at the hack will get no sun, 
and this should take place in three jears at 
least; therefore, it would be well to consider if 
it will he worth the trouble to plant Peaches for 
three, or, at the most, four years. If the house 
was three-quarter span-roof it would be different 
then, because the Vines might be restricted to 
the ridge, devoting the span part to admitting 
light to the Peach-trees, hut in this case this 
arrangement does not seem to he so. If the 
Vine-border could he inside, it would be better 
almost to plant an extra row of Vines 6 feet 
from the front wall, and run them up to the 
roof as supernumeraries, thus obtaining a double 
crop of fruit, so to speak, from the same house 
for a half-a-dozen years at least. When the per¬ 
manent Vines reach the supernumeraries these 
latter can be managed by pruning away some of 
the spurs, making a longer clean stem to the 
Vines, and allowing an extension of the fruit 
spurs higher up the Vine ; the leading shoot to 
each can be trained down the back wall. This 
is the plan I always adopt with newly-planted 
vineries ; the opportunity is thus given of crop¬ 
ping the main Vines at the front of the house 
lightly for three or four years, which is all in 
favour of their extended welfare for a greater 
number of years. If “ Grapes & Co.” decide 
still to grow both Peaches and Vines together, I 
would advise that late Grapes be grown, or if 
not actually late varieties, those grown not to 
ripen until quite the end of August; the tem¬ 
perature required for such Vines will be all the 
more agreeable to the Peach-trees. It is a mis¬ 
take to plant part new canes and the remainder 
in two years* time. Vines planted in this way 
are not a success ; the soil in the border does not 
seem congenial to the yonng Vines when others 
have occupied it with their roots previously. 
As Vines are now so very cheap it would not be 


an expensive affair to plant all new canes at the 
same time, so that all will receive the same 
treatment throughout. Vines that are carrying 
a crop of fruit need slightly different treatment 
to young canes of the first year s growth.—S. P. 

1808 .— An old Ribaton Pippin Apple* 
tree —“ Pomona” will speed the recovery of 
his Ribston Pippin by cutting away every inch 
of wood in a very bad state. Destroying the 
Ivy is a good beginning, but it must be followed 
up in two months’ time by digging a good 
trench ronnd the roots far enough off—say 
8 feet—not to disturb important roots the same 
year. Some small roots may be cut back to good 
fibrous condition, and turf sod laid next to 
them, with plenty of manure round and above. 
The tree will recover in three years ; whereas, if 
the old head remains, it may recover in seven 
years, or not at all.—C. E., Lyme RtgLi. 

1778 —Destroying mealy-bug in a 
Vinery. —When Vines are so badly infested with 
mealy-bug that the Grapes have to be destroyed, 
their cleansing will be a very heavy business, and 
much watchfulness will be necessary the follow¬ 
ing spring, whatever plan is adopted. As soon 
as the leaves have fallen prune the Vines as close 
as they will bear, and rub or strip off all loose 
bark, and burn cubtings and bark together. 
Give the Vines a good scrubbing with Gishurst 
Compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, as warm as the 
hands can bear. In this cleaning process the 
Vines will, of .course, be taken from the wires. 
Sling them up agaia loosely and give the outside 
of tne house two coats of paint. If the light 
can be taken off move them to a shed for plant¬ 
ing. Scrub back and end walls, and give a 
dressing with hot lime-wash. Having thoroughly 
cleaned wood-work and walls, not missing a 
crack or crevice anywhere, give the Vines 
another wash with the hot Gisnurst, and then 
paint them with a mixture of Gishurst thickenod 
with clay, lime, soot, and sulphur to get any 
desired tone of colour, and tie up the rods. The 
next tiling is to remove all the dry, loose soil 
down to the roots—if they are near the surface— 
and fill up with fresh turfy loam from an old 
pasture fertilised with some stimulant, such as 
Thompson’s or the patent Silicate Manure. I 
have recommended Gishurst because I know it 
to be safe and effectual. I have seen mischief 
done by paraffin-oil, and I should hesitate about 
recommending coal-tar to anyone who has had 
no experience with it; but Gishurst, U3ed at 
the rate of 4 oz to G oz to the gallon, will 
kill every insect it touches, and will not injure 
the Vines. But, whatever course is adopted, it 
is a chance if ail the bugs and their eggs are 
destroyed. Such a thing would be improbable. 

I have never known a case where every insect 
was destroyed by a winter dressing. Somewhere 
or other an insect or two escapes—it may be a 
few hugs may have travelled down the main 
stem beneath the soil for the winter. Hence the 
necessity for extreme watchfulness during the 
warm days of early spring. All through April, 
May, and June, a very keen eve should go over 
the Vines daily, and every white speck should 
be pounced upon and, if a bug, destroyed.— 
E. H. 

1781.— Planting fruit-trees. — Plums 
are the most suitable of any fruit-tree to 
grow against an east wall, although Peaches 
will succeed very well on the same aspect if 
the climate is suitable for their growth. Of the 
former, Victoria is the mo9t reliable for a crop 
Pond’s Seedling, Jefferson’s, Kirke’s, and Green¬ 
gage are all deserving a place. Of Peaches, 
Alexandra is the earliest, Royal George and 
Grosse Mignonne are good. Sweet Cherries 
grow capitally on a west wall; Governor Wood, 
May Duke, Bigarreau Napoleon, or White Heart 
are good sorts. Pears also succeed well on the 
same Bite. Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Gloire Morceau, Williams’ Bon Chretien and 
Doyenne* du Comice are choice sorts. Morello 
Cherries grow remarkably well against a north 
wall—in met, I know of no aspect which suits 
them better. Stout, fan-shaped trees are the 
best to plant, not too large—say two years from 
the graft—in the case of all but the Pears, these 
should be horizontally trained, and about three 
years old.—S. P. 

1804. — Treatment of Fig-trees. — 
This, as in most cases, is largely indebted to 
common sense. Children do not all flourish 
alike under hard and fast treatment. ** Strong 
wood” is not a good augury of fruitfulness. 
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unless short-jointed, and when they leave naked¬ 
ness behind them, long-jointed shoots may be 
cut back to three eyes. Ireland is rather a 
wide locality. The Fig grows anywhere, but 
only fruits freely when it is well exposed in a 
sunny aspect, and when it has plenty of drain¬ 
age and free soil, natural, or with the aid of 
abundance of brick rubbish. It is on this year’s 
growth fruit may be hoped for next year, and 
some indication of it will soon apear, if not 
a'ready there.—C. E , Lyme Regis. 

1782.— Apple “ Blenheim Orange.”— 
The Blenheim Orange is better adapted for 
orchard planting than in a garden. It wants 
room to develop to be really profitable, and 
then, if the soil suits it, a good result may be 
reasonably anticipated. I have never seen it 
do well in shallow soils. In deep, rich loams, 
well-drained, sheltered from severe gales, there 
need be no hesitation about planting it largely. 
For border planting have it grafted on the 
Paradise stock.—E. H. 

- Yes, as an orchard tree on the Crab 

Stock, with plenty of room and time to become 
developed, this is the grandest of all Apples. A 
tree of this kind in my father’s garden carried a 
head something like 30 feet in diameter, and, if 
I remember rightly, produced a crop of nearly 
20 bushels one year. This fine Apple is a very 
shy bearer on young trees, but after a certain 
age is a regular and heavy cropper ; it i 9 useless, 
or nearly so, on the Paradise stock, or in any of 
the dwarf forms. Give it the free stock, plenty 
of room, and wait for results.—B. C. R. 

1 a31.—Artificial bloom on Grapes.— 
It is an error to suppose that bloom can be put 
on Grapes artificially. This can only be done 
b^ good culture, and not overcropping the 
\ ines. Take the Black Hamburgh, for instance, 
as a representative variety. I have judged at 
fruit shows, where something like a score of 
competitors exhibited dishes of Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes, and the difference in quality be¬ 
tween the various exhibits has been truly 
astonishing. Some of them had scarcely any 
bloom on, and the berries were reddish instead 
of black. The highest quality Grapes would 
have a dense bloom upon the berries, and the 
colour quite black. Whence the difference ? I 
have no doubt that in those of the best quality 
the Vines were fed with artificial manure, and 
a very light crop was taken from them. In the 
other the Vines were heavily cropped and badly 
fed. In a word, good culture, which, in a 
sense, may be termed artificial treatment, is the 
only way to put a good bloom on Grapes.— 
J. D. E. 

1874.— Grapes shanking. —You appear 
to have divined the cause of your failure in the 
Grapes shanking. I should not be surprised at 
anything that happened to Vines that had their 
roots in a border covered up as yours are ; under 
such conditions the border may be too wet or 
too dry. If vou want to grow Grapes properly 
you must take away the stage over the border 
and let the surface have light and air to warm 
and sweeten the soil. I expect the surface of 
the border is soddened with moisture, and a foot 
or so below it as dry as powder.—J. C. C. 

- A combination of circumstances no doubt 

has caused the Grapes to shank, such as over¬ 
cropping and keeping too many plants over the 
border, thus having the soil continually in too 
wet a state, and depriving the border from 
receiving any advantage from the sun shining on 
to it occasionally, and thus warming the roots. 
The most likely cause though is the over¬ 
cropping. If too many bunches are allowed to 
remain on the Vines that would be a sure cause 
of shanking. In the absence of any particulars 
in this respect I am unable to say positively.— 
S. P. 

- If the presence of the plants in the 

vinery leads to the roots of the Vine being over¬ 
watered, or not sufficiently watered, that might 
be a cause of shanking. At any rate, when 
there is a stage over a Vine-border, it often 
leads to the borders being neglected, and the 
roots of the Vines are at least of equal import¬ 
ance to the branches, and if they are neglected 
the crop must be inferior. Aiming at too much 
often involves a sacrifice. If it were possible, 
it would be much better to take the plants out 
of the vinery early in June. The plants would 
do as well, if not better, in the open air, and 
there would be a chancervof the Vine^ having 
some shg,Y^ji<uiife,- Bhankite 


other causes. Heavy cropping will do it, or 
the roots may have penetrated unsuitable soil; 
or, perhaps, as the house has been full of plants, 
the Vines may have been pinched back very 
close in order to admit more light, and this 
would have an injurious effect.—E. H. 

1806.—Pruning Currant and Goose¬ 
berry-bushes. —If “Subscriber” wants a 
big crop of Red Currants let him try this plan. 
In winter stump the whole bush down into the 
shape of an old Birch-broom. Early in July 
next, when the fruit is ripening, let him cut in 
the young shoots to within 3 inches or 4 inches 
of the old stumps. The leaves have shaded and 
protected the blossom and fruit till then, and he 
thus lets in the sun to ripen it. Repeat this 

E rocess annually. If afraid to trust all his 
ushes to this plan let him try only a few, and 
he will be able to judge of its value by experi¬ 
ence. As for the Gooseberries, I should dig 
them up at once, and plant carefully-selected 
young bushes in February.—J. W. 


GOOD LATE PLUMS. 

The advantage of having a good supply of Plums 
that will hang until late in the season is again 
forcibly^ impressed on us, as during the Season 
when Victorias, and other free cropping sorts 
come in, there is usually a glut in the market, 
and Plums are anything but a profitable crop ; 
but, directly these are over, prices go up with a 
bound, and any really late keepers are worth a 
high price. 1 find the following a9 good as 
any for hanging late viz,— Coe’s Golden 
Drop (here figured), one of the most delicious 
of all Plums, and, if allowed to hang until 



Plum “Cot'a Golden Drop." 

October, is really one of the best of all dessert 
fruits of its season It requires a wall. Pond’s 
Seedling, a very fine Plum of the Victoria type, 
but larger, and hangs much later. One of the 
best of kitchen Plums. Belle de Septembre, a 
very fine Plum; a large, late Plum of the 
Orleans type; excellent for any purpose ; very 
handsome. Imperatrice Blue will hang until 
quite shrivelled, and then come in valuable for 
a dish of late dessert fruit. This Plum is a very 
free cropper. Transparent Gage Late, one of 
the best of the Gages, and, if allowed time to 
ripen fully, is an excellent fruit. These late 
varieties will keep a considerable time after 
they are gathered where birds and wasps are 
troublesome. J. G , Hants. 


1869.— Green-flies on Plum trees.— 

You need not get anxious over the condition of 
your Plum-trees, as they will not be much the 
worse from the attack of the flies. Plum-trees 
are subject to the attacks of these insects, and if 
you wish to keep your trees free from them, 
you must syringe them with some insecticide 
that will destroy the flies ; 2 ounces of soft soap 
dissolved in one gallon of water is as cheap and 
effective as anything, if you apply it with a 
syringe, and repeat the application as often as 
necessary.—J. C. C. 

- The remedy is to syringe the trees when 

the flies appear with soft-soap and water—2 oz. 
to the gallon—adding a wineglassful of paraffin 
oil to each gallon of soapy water ; or mix 1 oz. 
of Tobacco-powder with each gallon instead of 
the paraffin, if preferred. A decoction of Quassia- 
chips—3 oz to the gallon—would answer the 
same purpose. There is no lack of suitable 
insecticides. Jeyes’ Gardeners’ Friend is a capi¬ 
tal insecticide, and not expensive.—E. H. 

1884.— Fruit dropping off Peach 
trees. —The principal cause of the fruit 
dropping from the tree of Hale’s Early Peach is 
an inherent constitutional defect, which occurs 
more frequently under glass than in the open 


air. I can only suggest that you give this 
particular tree a dressing of chalk or slaked lime 
during the coming winter. Remove some of the 
surface soil, and then lay on the exposed surface 
a thin layer of lime or chalk, and mix up more 
of the same with the soil taken out before it i9 
returned. Your management is quite right 
except the watering, and, under the circum¬ 
stances. I am surprised that you have done so 
well. Instead of giving each tree two gallons of 
water every day during the summer, give them 
twenty once a fortnight; they will then have 
enough to reach the lowest rools. From 
November to February once a month will be 
often enough if you use the quantity 1 have 
mentioned. After thinning out the fiuii to 1 foot 
apart it would have interested a good many 
readers if you had given an approximate i lex of 
the size. Perhaps you will kindly do so now 'i — 
J. C. C. 

1868.— Upright cordon fruit trees — 
The management of these is very simple. Lay 
in the main leaders unstopped, till the top of 
the wall is reached, and shorten back all side- 
shoots early in July to four leaves, and go over 
the trees again at the end of August or beginning 
of September, and shorten back any shoots 
which have broken away since the first pruning. 
At the winter pruning, when the fiuit bud* cau 
be seen, go over the trees again and remove 
some of the unfertile spurs and shorten others 
back. This will prevent the the trees being 
crowded with useless growth—E. II. 

1829.— Apple trees. —As young trees 1 ave 
to be planted on the space where old ones have 
been growing, it will be necessary to trench the 
ground first, and add to it some decay*d 
manure, and if it can be obtained somo fresh 
maiden loam, if not to the txtent of a dressing 
all over the ground, at least enough to place 
half-a-dozen spadefuls around the roots to give 
the trees a good start. For quick returns large 
trees should be planted, well furnished with 
good wood. They would cost, about three 
shillings each. A few good culinary varieties are 
Lord Suffield, Stirling Castle, Loid Grosveuor, 
Loddington, and Dumelow’s Seedling. Six good 
dessert varieties are Irish Peach, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, C*x’s Orange Pippin, Fearn's 
Pippin, Mannington’s Pearmain, and Stunner 
Pippin. It is difficult to select the best half- 
dozen ; others might bi named quite as good. 
—J. D. E. 

- To furnish a quick return there is no 

better Apple than Echlinville Seedling, grown 
in the form of bushes and planted 8 feet ap>art 
each way. The trees may be two or three 
years from the graft when planted. Other reli¬ 
able sorts are Lord Suffield and the old Dutch 
Codlin. Two good dessert or culinary sorts, 
either for standards or dwarf tiees, are the 
Beauty of Kent and Gascoigne’s Scarlet. My 
bushes of these two sorts are weighed down 
with large, handsome fruit that arrest the atten¬ 
tion of all who see them. Both these sorts will 
keep well until February, and are then avail¬ 
able either for dessert or cooking. If you could 
wait a year or two longer for a return I should 
advise you to plant Bramley’s Seedling and 
Annie Elizabeth, both of which are large and 
late-keeping cooking Apples. The fruit being 
so large, and my garden exposed to the west 
wind, I have these two sorts growing in the 
form of large bushes, and they are in the most 
promising condition. You may also include 
Blenheim Orange and Claygate Pearmain for 
late-keeping dessert fruit.—.1. C. C. 

-The best Apples for quick returns are Echlinville, 

Manx Codlin, Stirling Castle, I.ord Snttield, King of the Pip¬ 
pins, and Prince Albert. I do not think the above half- 
dozen can be beaten for quick returns. Have them three 
years on the Paradise, and gather fruit first } car if you 
wish to.—E. If. 

- Bushes are the best to plant where space 

is limited, or the sitiution exposed to rough 
winds ; but if space is not entirely the main ob¬ 
ject half-standard trees would succeed, and give 
large crops of fruit. As to their age, bushes 
should not be less than four years old from the 
graft. Auy nurseryman would supply you if 
you told him you required strong fruiting 
bushes. In the case of half-standards, tw'o yeai - 
old trees, after they have had their head formed, 
are the best. As to varieties, in the absence of 
any particulars as to the quantity you require 
it is difficult to make a selection ; but one thing 
I will say, it is the greatest mistake anyone can 
make to plant a lot bf sorts $much better plant 
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1828.—Washing sand. To separate the 
clay particles or dirt of any kind from sand, 
take a pail and fill it half full of the aaiul, aud 
fill up nearly full with clean water, stir it well 
up and let it settle for two or three minutes ; 
the sand will go to the bottom leaving the soil 
in solution, or at least a great deal of it; pour 
the dirty water off and add more clean. 
Repeat the process half a-dozen times or more, 
and at the last there will be nothing left but the 
sand. The soil or clay particles, being lighter, 
remain in solution or at the top. -J. I). E. 

- Place the sand in a pail or any other vessel, and 

pour water on it. The earthy matter and other impurities 
will mix with the water, and may he poured off. After¬ 
wards dry the sand. —E. H. 

1785.—Stone slabs for garden walks. 

—One part of Portland cement to two or three 
of rough sand will make just such a junction as 
“ Oxon ” wants. The spaces may be filled more 
than half way to the surface with broken stones, 
and plenty of water used with the cement. It 
will be easier to breakfTlite Stpnes tJ*aJ Uiia— 
such ?• 


Frond of a New Zealand Shield Fern (Polystichuin 
venuttnm). 


reduced in size, are borne on the back of the 
tnid-rib of the frond, quite on the top, forming 
a dense, imbricating central band, which is very 
conspicuous. The frond is twice divided—in¬ 
tense deep-green on tho upper side, paler 
beneath ; the annexed illustration gives a 
capital idea of its appearance. The plant thrives 
well planted out in a cool indoor fernery, and 
will grow well also in pots in a mixture of peat 
and light loam, made fairly sandy. A good 


extra trees of varieties that are really good. Of 
kitchen sorts the following will give fruit from 
the first week in August until the same tune in 
May: Lord Grosvenor, Echlinville, Warner’s 
King, Lane’s Prince Albert, Stirling Castle, 
Brain ley's Seedling, Newton Wonder, and York¬ 
shire Greening. Dessert varieties are : Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of Pippins, Cockle 
Pippin, and Stunner Pippin.—S. r. 

1845.—Currants and Gooseberries 
from cuttii-gs.—Select straight pieces of 
strong, firm wo.>d not less each than 12 inches to 
Id inches long. Make a straight cut across, 
close to a joint, at the thick end, and remove 
all buds except the three upper ones, as well 
cut a piece of the soft wood off the top. A 
Gooseberry or Currant bush should have 
straight, clean leg, about 9 inches long, to keep 
the branches well off the ground, riant the 
cuttings firmly in rows, a foot apart in the 
rows. Transplant at the end of second year.— 
E. H. 

pp 1 ' 

variety is good it would be worth while to 
renovate the trees in such a manner as to render 
them profitable ; if not, destroy them and plant 
healthy young trees of good kinds, suitable to 
your taste in both kitchen and dessert. Any 
good fruit grower would give you information 
as to the varieties. The first week in October 
remove the soil from the surface 0 inches deep, 
at least 10 feet away from the trees all round ; 
lay on the roots a 3-inch covering of old 
potting soil, leaf-mould, horse-mauure, or partly- 
decayed manure .of any kind, lightly forliingit 
in among the roots, aud return 2 inches of the 
soil taken off at first. Should the -weather be 
dry next February give the trees a heavy soak 
ing of liquid-manure, if obtainable.* The 
branches Bhould be freed from the grey Lichen 
as it is not possible for them to llourish 
coated in the manner that you represent. 
There is no better way of doing this than by 
syringing the trees with the following mixture— 
dissolve 5 lb. caustic soda (Greenbanks’ 98 per 
cent.), and 5 lb. crude commercial potash in 
hot water, and add cold water, making in all 
50 gallons. An ordinary garden syringe, to 
which is affixed a fine rose ; all parts of the tree 
should be thoroughly wetted with the mixture 
in the form of a spray. When dissolving the 
soda great care should be exercised that it does 
not touch the eyes as it is extremely daDgerous 
when it boils up, as it does when water is 
poured on it, in the same manner as does quick¬ 
lime. A paratliu-cask is good for mixing the 
whole in.—S. P. 

lTfli.-Qrapea not colouring —I have found too 
much heat affect the colouring of black HauburKha, and. 

1 have remedied it this season by an abatement of the 
same.—J. M., South Hants. 

lsi7.—Raspberry canes and Iron rods. — 
Iron rods would not be injurious either to the roots or 
canes of Kupberries. Dip th< 
holm tar, and paint all above 

is 17. —Strawberries for a small garden - 

Amoni? the older sorts of Strawt*rries British ^ueen is 
alwa\ s worth growing where good Havour is appreciated if 
the soil is voo t and the situation not cold. Sir J. Paxton 
xtill occupies a front position Duke of M.ilakoff i* one of 
the best of the large-fruite 1 kinds, and Elton Pine is still 
one of the lies!, of the very late Strawberries. - E. H. 


FERNS. 

CHOICKFKRNS. 

PoLYSTICHU* vtcni htum. 

In reply to “ G. B» IT.” and “Flora,” we can 
say that this is at once one of the most distinct 
and beautiful of the New Zealand Ferns. It is 
evergreen, and 9trong in habit of growth. The 
crown of the plant is densely scaly, the chaffy 
scales being half an inch long ; black, with & 
nxrrow border of brown. These scales, slightly 


drainage must be provided, as this Fern loves 
an ample supply of water to its roots, but dis¬ 
likes stagnant moisture. 


ORCHIDS. 

HOULLETIAS. 

The.<f. are beautiful flowering plants, having 
somewhat the appearance of Stanhopeas. When 
I was growing Orchids in my younger days we 
only knew one species, and as that came from 
brazil it was kept in the house with the Catt- 
leyas, and it very seldom grew wpII or looked 
healthy, and very rarely flowered. Now' I have 
blossoms sent me from “ C. Abbott,” who says 
lie has nothing but a cool Odontoglossum-house, 
and the plant that produced these flowers w’&s 
bought amongst a lot of odds and ends at Messrs. 
Protheroe’a rooms about two years ago. Well, 
these flowers appear to be those of H. odora 
tissima antioquiensis, so named from the pro¬ 
vince of Antioquia, in which it is found growing 
at considerable elevations, so that if “ C. A.” 
had possessed another and a warmer house, that 
it would have been placed in that, where it would 
not have flowered, and instead of “now being a 
sturdy plant,” it might have been getting small 
by degrees and beautifully less. This Orchid 
was sent home by Gutar Wallis to M. Linden, 
of Brussels, now about twenty-five years ago ; 
but none of this genus appear to be popular now 
among the Orchid-growing fraternity—at least, 
I must say I very seldom see them in any collec 
tions ; but this one and the others named below 
are well deserving of every care and cultural 
skill that can be given them, and this can 
only be done by growing them in a cool-house. 
These plants are characterised by their some 
what conical bulbs, wbicb support a single thin, 
strongly-ribbed leaf which is rich-green in 
colour. The bulbs become furrowed with age ; 
the spike springs from the base of the bulbs, 
and supports a raceme of nodding flowers of 
great beauty, aud which lost a long time in per • 
fection. These Houlletias like to oe ex [rosed to 
the full light, and for this reason I recommend 
their coltnre in small baskets in preference to 
pots, because they can be the more readily hui g 
up in the sunshine. During the period of thi ir 
growth they like an abundant supply of water, 
but through the winter months they only net d 
just sufficient moisture to keep their bulbs and 
leaves in a plump condition. They should be 
well drained at the root to ensure everythii g 
about them being sweet and clean, for being 
mountain plants, growing beside streams and 
rivulets, which trickle down the hillsides, they 
are used to every tiling perfectly fresh about 
them, and I know of few plants which go wrong 
more quickly than do Houlletias if neglected. 
They should have a liberal amount of fresh air 
about them. For soil use about equal parts of 
good brown fibrous peat, and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, and in fixing the plant up several admix¬ 
tures of sharp ailver sand may be given with 
advantage ; press the soil down about the plants, 
letting the base of the bulbs just sit upon the 
cone-like mound of soil. 

H. odoratjssima. —The moat of the speeds 
resemble each other in growth, the chief dis¬ 
tinction being in their stoutness. The scape of 
this plant is erect, bearing a raceme of five or 
six flowers, which arc very fragrant, and which 
last a long time in full perfection if carefully 
managed ; bub these should be cut and trans¬ 
ferred to the little tubes filled with water which 
I have previously referred to in my Orchid 
notes, and that before the Diants suffer in tho 
least. The flowers are reddish-brown in their 
sepals and petals, the curious formed lip being 
white, tipped with yellow, the curious formed 
horns on the lower part of the lip being of the 
same colour os the sepals and petals. It is 
found in its wild state growing upon the banks 
of the River Magdalena, in Colombia. 

H. ODOR ATISSI M A ANTIOQriENSTS.— This is a 
plant found in similar positions to the typical 
plant, in the Province of Antioquia, iu the same 
country. It is somewhat stouter in growth, 
and it usually carries a greater number of 
flowers in a raceme. The flowers, too, are 
broader, but the shape is similar. The colour 
is rich reddish-purple, the lip white. This is 
the plant 44 C. Abbott ” has got to flower in his 
cool house, and, take my word for it, 44 C. A.,'* 
it is a good job ybu had nowhere else to pnt it, 
or you.-^pu,ldj not h^V| .foes, ite beautiful 
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flowers. Another lovely plant, but at present 
rare, is 

H. odoratissim \ xantiiisa, having orange- 
yellow sepals and petals, and a white lip, 
tinged with pale-yellow, both the raceme and 
the individual flowers being large. 

H. ciirysantiia is another very handsome 
plant having large flowers, which are rich-yellow, 
spotted and dotted all over with brownish- 
purple. 

H. tiurina. —This is an exceedingly handsome 
kind, and its flowers are very large, the sepals 
broad, with a ground colour of pale-yellow, pro¬ 
fusely blotched with rich-rose colours, the 
petals being narrower, golden yellow, irregularly 
blotched with crimson, lip white, speckled with 
red, yellowish at the apex. 

H. picta is a very fine species, and when 
strong it bears a fine raceme of large flowers, 
the sepals and petals from the tip half way down 
are deep rich-brown, and the lower half having 
a yellowish ground, dotted with somewhat 
oblong spots of the same brown as the upper 
half, lip yellow, barred with purple. This 
brings me to the last I shall mention, and the 
first species found and named after a celebrated 
Frenchman M. Houllett, and its specific name 
was given it to honour its first blooming in his 
collection. 

H. Brocklehurstiana approaches nearest the 
last named plant, or, rather, I should put it in a 
different way, I suppose, for as this was the 
first plant found, and for some time the only 
one known, the last named comes nearer 
to this plant than any of the known kinds. 
It bears a dense raceme of from eight to 
ten or twelve flowers, which individually 
measure nearly four inches across, and the 
colour of which is lich deep orange-brown, 
spotted and dotted with purple, the sepals 
being tipped with rich-brown at the points, 
the lip yellow, spotted with purplish brown 
at the base, the lip becoming paler towards 
the point, thickly streaked and spotted 
with purple. This species comes from Brazil, 
and it is, I think, tho only one which w; 
have in cultivation which is found in that 
country, but it must come from a somewhat 
cool part, although it does like a little more 
warmth than the other kinds. Here, therefore, 
is a very little known family, which arc beauti¬ 
ful in the extreme, but which will not grow and 
bloom, however, in a house in which most of 
the care is bestowed on “ Geraniums ” and 
Fuchsias, because these very beautiful plants 
require a drier atmosphere, but they will thrive 
with anyone having a cool Orchid-house, if kept 
in a rational manner as regard 1 * air and moisture. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HARRYANUM. 
This is a beautiful plant. I have not, however, 
received any flowers, nor been asked any ques¬ 
tions about it, but I recently visited the garden 
of a reader who does not want to see his name 
appear in Gardening. He had three plants of 
this kind in bloom, carrying eight spikes in all 
—two plants bearing three spikes each, and the 
third two spikes, bearing together fifty-four 
flowers of good size, and remarkable for the 
richness and brightness of their colours. The 
sepals and petals were broad and spreading, 
the colour being rich-chocolate, streaked across 
with narrow lines of yellow, tipped and mar¬ 
gined with the same rich golden-yellow, the 
large lip being pure-white ; tho basal half and 
the side lobes being ornamented with blush- 
purple, the base being of a deep yellow, whilst 
the whole of the codate front lobe is of a pure- 
white. This latter is a difficult matter to retain, 
but I was told, from experiments tried last sea¬ 
son, that it had been found that flowers that 
opened in a somewhat dry atmosphere retained 
the whiteness of their lips some four days longer 
than those on plants left in the house where they 
had grown. This, if correct, will prove of great 
service to my readers, for I do not like the 
flower after it has turned to a dirty yellow, 
which it does in an ordinary way after a day or 
two being open. The flowers on the plants I 
have been speaking of have been open over 
a week, and they are still white, even the 
flowers at the bottom of the spikes, which 
must have been open longer; at any rate, 
the plan should be tried wherever practi¬ 
cable, as it contributes to their beauty and 
attractiveness so much./ This is a plant] ^hich 

D i gitized by Q Q Q It 


I would advise all my readers to cultivate. If 
the flowers have the petals pressed back at the 
base they will stand open ; otherwise they meet 
together, and spoil the view of the lip. This 
Orchid has only been known about six years. It 
was imported by Mr. Horsman, of Colchester, 
who sold it to the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
and after the head of that firm it was named by 
Professor Reichenbach; but it was to the Messrs. 
Sander, of St. Albans, that we are indebted for 
having found it in quantity aud introduced it, 
and so made it common and cheap, so that it 
may easily be procured by anvouc. It is a very 
free-growing plant if treated in the ordinary 
manner for Odontoglots, which I have so many 
times given in detail, but I think it likes just a 
little more warmth in winter than does the 
Princess of Wales’ plant, taking cognisance of 
the fact that with the warmth it also requires 
moisture in just sufficient quantity both in the 
atmosphere and to the roots to keep the bulbs 
and leaves in a healthy condition. Many people 
whom I have told to keep it a trifle warmer 
have simply removed it to a warmer spot, and 
have dried it with other things ; but every day 
of my life I would dry Orchids less and less, 
feeling sure that better results can be so obtained 
Matt. Bramble. 


more, have completely failed. Economically, 
the genus is of vast importance, the roots of 
many species constituting the sarsaparilla of com¬ 
merce. The fleshy roots of S. pseudo-China aie 
used in the manufacture of a species of beer in 
South Carolina, and in China those of S. China 
are eaten by the natives. As regards their 
flowers, the varieties of Smilax can boast of no 
articular beauty. In some cases, however, the 
unches of berries, as shown in the cut, are highly 
ornamental and not without considerable inte¬ 
rest. As regards soil, that of a light, friable 
nature will ho found most suitable, increase 
being readily accomplished by division of the 
roots. Amongst the most interesting of the 
hardy kinds are S. aspera (here figured), 
with green and white variegated hastate or 
deltoid leaves. S. tamnoides, also called S. 
Bona-nox, is a very interesting species, a 
native of North America, and one of the 
hardiest; the leaves are roundly cordate, 
halbert shaped, and often three-lobed, shining 
green on both sides. S. mauritanica, with 
bronzy or mottled leaves, is perhaps only 
a variety of S. aspera. S. pseudo-China is a 
native of North America, with large, oblong, 
dark-green leaves. Rotundifolia, glauca, lanceo- 
lata, &c., are all interesting, and as foliage 
plants highly ornamental. M. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HARDY SMILAXES. 

This highly interesting genus of Green Briers 


1874.— Cutting down Clematises — 

The advantage derived from this in regard to 
varieties that may be so treated, is the clean 

...... u . 6 .. v ___.... I vigorous giowth that results. As a matter of 

is computed to number something little short of facti the s) called C. Jackmam alba must >e 
200 specks, though probably not more than a out down to the ground every year to ensure its 
r o tr j blooming with anything like con¬ 

stancy and freedom. This is on the 
authority of those who sent it out, 
and verified by my own experience. 
As regards growth at random, it is 
obvious they would soon become a 
tangled mass. Between this and 
overtraining is the happy medium 
that should be sought after.—A.H. 

- It strengthens Clematises to cut. 

them down first year after planting, but it 
Is not necessary to cut down afterwards 
unless the plants are very weakly. The 
main shoots of the plants should he care¬ 
fully trained, hut the side shoots may be 
allowed more freedom.—E H. 

1834.- Silver Birch.— Surely 
jou mi ust be wrong when you say 
you have tried several nurseries and 
cinnot get the Silver Birch, as all 
nurserymen who grow deciduous 
tices and khrubs keep it. I cannot 
help thinking but what you have 
refused young trees sent you, be¬ 
cause in that condition they do not 
show the silvery' bark so clearly as 
oldei examples do. You must accept 
the nurseryman's word as we all 
have to do in such cases, and if 
you go to a reliable firm and wait 
with patience for the development 
of the character you require, you 
will not be disappointed.—-J. C. C. 

-The silvery hark comes with age 

and selection. 1 have always been able to 
get trees with silver bark when 8 feet or 
10 feet high at any of the large tree and 
shrub nurseries.—E. H. 


Frui ting-branch of Smilax aspera. 

fourth of these are in cultivation at the present 
time. Many of the tropical or sub-tropical and 
greenhouse species are very ornamental, and 
are found extremely useful for clothing pillars, 
rafters, &c., or even as pot plants for large con¬ 
servatories trained to stakes or wires. The 
hardy species, however, are of unusual interest 
to us at the present time. They are chiefly 
natives of North America and Southern Europe, 
and with few exceptions are perfectly hardy even 
on cold, sunless exposures. They have the great 
advantage of being evergreen, and certainly 
ought to be used more often in relieving the 
monotony of the Ivy and other common 
climbers. Walls and buildings of all kinds 
seem to best suit the Smilaxe3 ; they may be 
grown in the open, trained up poles or pillars, 
although in sucrl positions we have never seen 
them so vigorous or happy as when sheltered by 
a wall. Smilaxes have also been tried as trail¬ 
ing rock-plants with indifferent success, aud in 
the case of S. Walteri, aspera, and one or two 


1866.—Transplan ting trees. 

—I do not think it is necessary 
to dig round trees that are only 
7 feet high the year before they are moved. 
Their safe removal depends more on the way the 
work is done at the time. I should prefer to 
wait until the middle of next April before 
moving them. I would even then wait a week 
longer if dry, cold, windy weather prevailed, as 
you will find that your trees will suffer more 
from being brought from their present sheltered 
quarters to an open position than from the dis¬ 
turbance at the roots. If you cannot wait until 
April do the work at once.—J. C. C. 

- Better open a trench round some of the Austrian 

Pines now, so as to leave such a sized ball as oan be easily 
moved. Fill up the trench and leave them till April, 
moving them during a dull, damp time.— E. H. 

1819.—Veitch’s Virginian Creeper on fruit 
tree walls —The idea is a very pretty one, but it would 
fail in practice, and, besides, the Creepers would form such a 
hiding-place for insects, and neither would the Creepers 
thrive with other trees growing over them.—E. II. 

175L— Cutting Ivy.—April is the best month for 
cutting this plant, as it then soon springs into fresh 
growth, and hides the bare stems with greenery. If out 
now they will be unsightly aH wjipter.—J. W. 
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HOUSR ft W IN DOW GARDENING- 

HARDY PLANTS FOR FURNISHING.—III. 

Gladioli and Trisks. 

Few plants &r6 more exquisitely beautiful for 
the decoration of rooms than Gladioli, which 
have the additional merit of being cheap. They 
also last better in a room than out-of-doors, if 
lifted into a shady position when their lower 
blossoms are first open ; they will flower just as 
well as in the sunshine—in fact, better, for when 
in a hot, sunny place, the lower blooms are 
faded long before tne upper ones are open. They 
may be grown to perfection without any garden 
or greenhouse —in fact, they will not stand any¬ 
thing like coddling—and can be placed in the 
open air UDtil they begin to blossom, either in a 
yard or on the leads M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
and Mr. Kelway, of Langport, have done a 
great work in improving and hybridising these 
lovely flowers, almost every shade, from pale- 
pink, salmon, carmine, scarlet, to black - 
crimson, being now represented amongst 
them, pale-yellow, terracotta, ruby, and 
many varieties of blotched tints also 
being available. The bulbs (which can be 
obtained from any reliable dealer) are best 
planted at the end of February, being kept 
in a dry, cool frost-proof place, such as a good 
cellar, until then. A large bulb in a 6-inch pot, 
or from two to three bulbs in a larger size, will 
do well, and all they need is good drainage, 
fairly rich compost, with plenty of sand in it, 
and to be potted firmly 2 inches below the 
surface. These pots can then be placed in a 
box of ashes, covering the surface slightly with 
ashes during any late severe frost. They will 
not require much water (if potted in fairly damp 
soil) until they begin to grow, but should have 
plenty of sunshine until the end of June, when 
a position with early sunshine only (east or 
south-east) is better than too much afternoon 
heat. Here they can remain until the spikes of 
bloom appear in August, when they can be 
taken out of the box of ashes, the pots being 
washed, and the surface-soil top-dressed before 
putting them into the diawing-room, where they 
will look extremely handsome in a group for 
the summer fire-place, especially if set off by 
dark-green drapery. Irises of many varieties, 
both English and Spanish, can be treated in the 
same way, only these should be potted in the 
autumn as soon os they are received, and sunk in 
boxes of ashes for the winter, and until they 
bloom. They are water loving plants—semi- 
aquatic, in fact—but must hav<T good drainage 
when grown in pots, with plenty of water from 
the time when they Btart into growth. They 
are wonderfully handsome, having much the 
same peculiar beauty and delicate tints as an 
Orchid, and they will be available for decoration 
before the Gladioli aie in bloom, except, 
indeed, the lovely little Bride, a pure-white 
Gladiolus of small size, which should be potted 
in aulumn.with the Irises, but kept in the ash- 
box, with a piece of carpet or felt over it in 
severe weather until spring. Six or seven bulbs 
may be placed in one 6-inich pot, and the effect, 
when they are brought into a sunny window, to 
open their blooms, in April, is most charming. 

_ J. L. 

1878.— A house border.— In such a border 
I should confine myself to Tea Roses; at any 
rate, I should have no H.P.’s, which are vainly 
supposed to be perpetual, but are not so in the 
same way and to the extent that the Teas are. 
If you plant 11. P.'s you will find them defoliated 
almost before summer is gone, and they will in, 
such a prominent position, be almost an eyesore 
through the autumn. I do not wish to dis¬ 
parage them, for they are fine in their season, 
but their place in the garden is where they do 
not obtrude their autumn nakedness daily before 
the eye. The Teas will be always lovely. Try 
Hon. Edith Gifford (flesh-white), Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince (pure-white), Anna Olivier (flesh, 
deepening into fawn and buff), Mme. Lam bard 
(rose), and Marie Van Houtte (lemon-yellow). 
In place of red H.P.’s have the rich-crimson 
Tea, Princesse de Sagan, and the cerise-red 
Souvenir de David d’Angers ; and they will be 
thoroughly satisfactory, if planted with care and 
proper preparation. Blanche Moreau, the best 
White Moss, might be included. Montbretias, 
for late summer and autumn, would also be 
choice and charming in such a border.—A. H. 


RUIiRS FOR OORRRSPONDRNTS. 

Questions.— Overt* and answers am Inserted in 
O Ajummie free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely writer* on 
one tide of the paper only, and addretaed to the Editor of 
Gardening. 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don . Letten on bueinees ahould be tent to the Pueusheb. 
The name and address of the sender are required *n 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries ahould be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that , as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers r«*u»A, with the eaception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers wiU greatly 
oohge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1894. — Tomato preserve.—Will someone kindly 
furnieh me with a recipe lor making Tomato preeerve ?— 
Bkecuwood. 

1895. — Using Boot-water. —Can soot-water be used 
with advantage (or all flowers, including those in pole ?— 
Excelsior. 

1896. —Sweet-scented Verbena.— Does a Sweet- 
act nted Verbena always shed its leaves in winter, even in 
a conservatory or a hot-house?— Verbena. 

1897. — Abut lions planted out.— I have several 
Abutilons planted out. Will they die if left out ail winter ? 
Is there anything I can do to protect them ?— H. Lows. 

1898 — Keeping Walnuts.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me the best way to keep Walnuts during the winter? 
Should they be taken out of the green husks ?— Florida. 

1899. —Treatment of an India rubber plant. 
—Will someone kindly inform me the best method of 
treating the above? Locality, Clerketiwell, Loudon.— 
Edwards. 

1909. — jasmlnum grandlflorom. — Does this 

r iant require a shady or sunny plaoe in the greenhouse ? 
shall be glad of any information about the treatment it 

require*?— A S. 

mi.-Gladioli and annuals for show.— Would 
someone kindly give me the names of six flrst-olaae show 
Gladioli, also the names of twelve hardy annuals for an 
autumn show ?— Green lea. 

1002 — Treatment of Llllum Harrisi.— Will 
someone please kindly tell me what I ought to do with a 
Lilium Harrisi, which has done flowering, but remains 
quite fresh and green in leaf ?— Mona. 

1903.— Flowers for a grave.— Will someone kindly 
give advice as to the best succession of flowers for a grave, 
which, owing to slab of stone plaoed on the top, has only 
6 inches of earth in depth on it?— Groton. 

1004.— Growing Watercress. — Will someone 
please to inform me if there i* any book published on 
Watercress growing, and price, or, if not, I should be glad 
of information as to its cultivation ?—A. M. 

1905 —Bulbs of Lilium Harris!.— Would someone 
kindly inform me what 1 should do with Lilium Harrisi 
bulbs 4o., just received from Holland ? Should they be 
planted at once or kept till the spring ?—M. A. li. 

1900. -Culture of Cacti—Will •• J. C. C." or any¬ 
one else kindly give me a little information ae regards the 
culture of Cacti ? I have a few specimens, and cannot find 
out anything about their treatment.— Milton. 

1907.-Free-flowering Violas. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the best varieties orwee-flowering Violas of 
good substance in the following colours—viz., straw or 
primrose, full canary yellow, very pale-blue ?—Zosis. 

190i. — Peaches in a small greenhouse.— I have 
a small greenhouse, 8 feet high (oack), 14 feet long, and 
7 feet wide. Could I gTow Peaches in it? If so, how 
should I plant, and when, and what sort ?— St. Quivox. 

1909.- Cutting down “Geraniums” and 
Fuchsias.— When should “Geraniums” and Fuchsias 
be out down and when repotted, heat put on 1st of February 
or earlier? A few Grapes are grown in the same house.— 
Cymro. 

1910.—Treatment of Lilium Harrisi.— What 
treatment should 1 give Lilium Harrisi bulbs to have them 
in bloom at end of August next year? Should the bulbs 
be purchased and planted in the open border at once ?— 
Grkrslka. 

1911.— Hocremocarpus scaher.— What is the best 
time to plant Eccremocarpus saaber ? Can one get the 
plants in pot ? Quarts of seed fall from my very flourish¬ 
ing specimen on to the border, but not one germinates. 
Why is this?—J. C. S. 

1912.-Collinsla bicolor, Ac. -Would it be safe in 
Scotland to sow now Collinsia bioolor, Nasturtiums, and 
Shirley Poppies ? The common French Poppy when self 
■own comes up here very strong. Would the others 1 
name do also ?— Zonir. 

1913.— Parsley in winter.— Would someone kindly 
state the best way to have a good supply of Parsley m 
winter, as I want a large quantity when it Is scarce and 
dear? Would planting roots out now in ^ cold-frames 
answer?— S. Horton Baker. 

1914.—Parsley running to seed.—I sow ed some 
Parsley last summer in my garden, and afterwards trans¬ 
planted it into a small unused greenhouse (I made borders 
end filled with soil) to keep during winter. A great deal 
of it has run to seed. Now, would plants or leaves that 
are left be fit for use this winter ? I sowed some this sum¬ 
mer to do the same again, but it has not done well at all. 
I — Novics. 


1915. —T r s atmsn t of Irisss.—I have hod some 
sweet-scented Irises in my garden for three years. The first 
year hardly any of them flowered, and this year only three 
out of twelve. The bed Is west aspect, and was well 
manured lost autumn. What shall I ao ?— Amateur. 

1916. — Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — I have 
twice notioedin Gardening that some large-flowered sorts 
of Chrysanthemums have lately been introduced for grow¬ 
ing outdoors. Will someone kindly inform me who 
imports them, and where I can see them?—T. Nillo. 

1917. — Planting a border.— What would be the 
best and most effective way to plant a border about 3 feet 
wide outside a belt of trees, the roots of which use up the 
strength of the soil, which is poor, being light and sandy ? 
Primroses do not do, the soil being too dry. I would be 
glad of any suggestions?—Z onie. 

1918. — Oyster shells.— Will someone kindly tell me 
what benefit Chrysanthemums and Primulas obtain from 
crushed oyster shells? At one place I lived at the gardener 
always used them for the above named plants. I have 
tiled them both with and without shells, but fail to dis¬ 
cern the difference in the plants.— H C. 

1919 — A neglected garden.— I have a somewhat 
Urge garden in the country (Hants) for some time 
neglected, very open and exposed. WiU anyone kindly 
inform me what flower-seeds I might with advantage sow 
now in order to produce flowers for next spring or summer? 
I have no glass of any kind.— Ignoramus. 

1920. — Seeds of Llllum gig an team.—I have a 
Lilium giganteum that hoe flowered, and is now bearing 
seed-pods. I should like to know the proper time to sow 
the seeds, when ripe or in the spring ? Also, whether the 
seeds require much heat, and how long are the seedlings 
before they are likely to flower?— W. Dakikl. 

1921. — Caterpillars on a Wistaria—I have a 
Wistaria round the dining-room windows, which has been 
swarming with small block and red caterpillars all the 
summer, doing great damage to plants in a bed just below. 
Can anything be done when the leaves are off to prevent a 
recurrence of the mischief next year ?—L. Z. L. 

1922. — Removing a Clematis and Sweet 
Brier.—Will someone kindly tell me if I can remove an 
old plant of Jackmani (dark-blue), also a Sweet Brier ? Both 
have been planted about twelve years, and are growlnr over 
an iron arvh in the garden. 1 want to remove them to 
another part of the garden.—K. W., Tunbridge II ’ell*. 

1928. — Passionflower “Constance Elliott.” 
—How should this Passion flower be pruned, and at what 
time? M ne has grown down 10 feet or more from the 
roof to the floor this year. Should this long growth be 
pruned back to the ma*n stem on the roof ? It is planted 
out in a large bin in the greenhouse. Does it require 
liquid-manure ?— Sussex. 

1924. — A Yellow Centaurea. — Will someone 
kindly say if a yellow Centaurea montana can be had ? I 
have seen a flower like it decorating a London drawing¬ 
room, and should be glal to have It. It is bright-yellow, 
Use a Yellow Daisy, but in form same as Centaurea. If 
not Centaurea, is there another flower answering the 
description ?— Glandore. 

1925. —Treatment of Azaleas.— Will someone 
please tell me how to treat two Azaleas in a house-window 
during winter and spring months? I had these sent me 
lest season full of flowers, and I wish to get them to 
flower again, if possible. I have had the plants out for 
some months in a back-yard ; they are in the window now 
and look healthy.— Mona. 

1926. — Consumption of fael.— Will someone be 
good enough to say about what quantity of fuel it takes 
pe week through an average winter to keep a 50 feet by 
12-feet house (11 feet to ridge) at 00 d gs. to 65 degs. with 
three rows of 4-inch piping all round the house ? Is this 
sufficient piping to get the required heat and to grow 
winter TjmaUKs?— G. W. D. 

19 >7.—Cllanthus Dampleri (Glory Pea of Austra- 
iia)and Erythrina floribunda (Coral-tree).—Would 
am one kindly say if either or both of above can be grown 
and flowered in greenhouse not heated, if so. the proper 
treatment ? I have grown mine from seed, but cannot get 
them to bloom, now in seoond year. Are they strictly 
biennials or perennials ?—R. P. 

192S.— Flowers in winter.— I am desirous of 
having a few flowers during the winter in s smell green¬ 
house, 9 feet long and 6 feet wide. What would be the 
best temperature to be maintained for that purpose? 
Could I sufficiently heat the greenhouse with a Rippingille 
oil-stove and mate during frosty weather ? What flowers 
would it be advisable to grow in that temperature?— 
Excelsior. 

1929. — African Marigolds. — wm “ B. O. R." 
kindly tell me where 1 can get the White and Red African 
Marigolds he speaks of in “ Work in the Town Garden” 
in Gardening or September 10th? Also the proper name 
of a flower like a Marigold, large and very double, some 
creamy-white striped with deep-orange, and some yeUow 
with darker stripes ? They arc not the ordinary striped 
French Marigold.—L. Z. L. 

1930. — Using do ad leaves and stable- 
manure. I have a few boxes of a mixture of dead 
leaves, earth, and horse-droppings from the stable, (res 
from straw and urine. Will someone please inform me 
how' long it should be kept before being used, and 
how it should be applied to make garden ground richer, 
and if equally good for flowers and shrubs ? Should water 
be poured over it while in the box ?—X. X. 

1931. —Bad Dahlias. — Some of my Dahlias—the 
Black Prince and Alex. Dean, for instance—have yellow 
centres, and are altogether bod. Would anyone kindly 
give me the probable reason? The Block Prince was a 
cutting, and A. Dean a tuber. The soil cannot have any¬ 
thing to do with it, because I have Dahlias—Duke of Con¬ 
naught and John Hickling—with flowers equal to the finest 
show Dahlias growing next to them.—W. W. 

1932. — Planting Peach-trees. — WU1 someone 
kindly inform me what is the best time of the year to plant 
Peaoh-trees, and the best kind to get for thislocolity, Gorey, 
Ireland, how far apart the trees ought to be, 4c. ? I have 
a Cucumber and Tomato-house, and I wish to turn into a 
Peach house; good aspect, but unheated. I should like to 
know how deep the soil ought to be, 4a., and anything 
about the treatment of Peaohee also ?— Gorey. 
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1933 -Carnation “Souvenir de la Ualmai- 
BOB. —I shall be glad of a little Information respecting 

Souvenir de la Malmaiaon ” Carnation. Whether it is 
well to cut the plant* down at this time of year, and, if so, 
how far ? It should be stated that some of the plants are 
two years old, some older. They have bloomed well, and 
though I have young plants growing, should like to keep 
the old ones in the best manner possible.—F. O N. 

1984. - Chrysanthemums planted out -I have 
anumber of good Borts of October and winter flowering 
Chrysanthemums planted out. They promise well, au 
showing bud. I shall be glad to know if it ii absolutely 
neoessary that I pot them and bring them indoors ? I have 
do glass house, and am inexperienced ? Will they die if 
lafl out all winter? I wouldn’t mind losing one or two, 
as I have no aooommodation in the house. Hints will much 
oblige.—H. Lowe. 

1985. —“ Rings ” on a lawn.— I should be glad to 
know the reason of some very ugly rings or portions of 
ring* of bare earth which have appeared on what has 
hitherto been a beautiful lawn ? These rings vary in size. 
The Grass appears to be withered or burnt off, and the 
earth is friable. Towards the end of last summer the 
Grass where these rings now are was darker in colour, like 
fairy rings, and Toadstools came up amongst it. Is there 
any cure ?—P. T. D. 

1936. — Treatment of a Pillar Rose.—A j«ve 
d’Or Rose planted 2 years ago, against a 7-feet pillar, in 
good loam wiih fowl-manure, has at every 8 inches of its 
stem a strong shoot 6 feet in length. The pillar is a 
narrow one, so the tree is naturally very overcrowded, but 
what is to be done with so much beautiful wood '! Perhaps 
two-thirds of these shoots should have been rubbed off 
when they appeared ? The flowers have been few this 
year.— Sai nperskoot. 

1937. —Forced Rhubarb.—I am requested to have 
some Rhubarb for Christmas-day, but I have to force it 
out6ide, as my employer sa\ s it has then a better flavour. 
I have plenty of forcing-pots and stable-manure, but 
should like to know how I can arrive at the best result, 
also the time to start it ? Last year I surrounded the pots 
with fresh manure, but failed to obtain anv. Would lift¬ 
ing the roots and planting on a hot-bed do? Any sugges¬ 
tion will oblige.— H. C. 

1938. -Treatment of a Camellia. -Will someone 
kindly tell me bow to treat a Camellia in a house-window. 
Last winter all the buds dropped off, but then I had 
another Camellia sent me this season, but most of the 
leaves are spotted with yellow spots. Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do to prevent spotting further, and 
also what I should do to prevent the flower-buds drop¬ 
ping, as there are a good many buds, and I am most 
wishful it should flower ?— Mona. 

1989.— Dos troy Id fir Wasps’ nests.— Will someone 
kindly tell me bow to get rid of wasp*’ nests ? I have tw’o 
of them on a small lawn in the front of my house. I have 
tried to destroy them by pouriDg a kettle of boiling water 
down the entrance, then by stifling with sulphur and dig- 
ing out. ThiB could not be accomplished through the 
nests penetrating to the chalk underneath. Then I deluged 
the nests with paraffin-oil, but in spite of all this the wasps 
seem more numerous and lively than ever.— Surrey. 

1940. — New Zealand trees.—I have received from 
a client in New Zealand some seeds of the Maunka- 
tree and of the Goi or Golden Chain. He informs me that 
the first-named makes capital Hop-poles, and will grow 
anywhere, and that the Golden Chain ps one of the most 
ornamental shrubs he is acquainted with. I should )>e 
obliged for any information as to the habits of these trees, 
and also whether they would succeed in the open air in a 
very sheltered sunny situation in south Berks ?— Solicitor. 

1941. —Oleander-flowers not opening.—I have 
two Oleanders that have not flowered this year, although 
they are covered with flower-bud spikes, and the plants 
are still making vigorous growth. They are each about6 feet 
in height, and in 9-inch pots. I have kept them in the 
vinery all the season. Would anyone be kind enough to give 
me some information as to the best way I can get the spikes 
to open ? I think the plants are a little pot-bound. I have 
been applying liquid-manure and soot-water. —Jas. Millar. 

I9t2.—Treatment of a Lily.— I have what I 
believe to be a Lilium auratum, which has given two 
flowers with rich, dark inside markings. It is in a 6-inch 
pot. There is a young one growing up by its side. The 
flowers have just died back, but the foliage is still a dark- 
men. Would anyone kindly tell me as to the general 
treatment through the winter and until flowering time 
again? I have only a cool greenhouse. Should it be 
planted out in the border, or should both be repotted 
together? If repotted, what soil is best?—E. H. P. 

1941.—Treatment of a Fig-tree.—I have a Fig- 
tree against a wall 9 feet high, with a south-east aspect, 
but the sun no longer strikes on it after 11 a.tn. Between 
two and three dozen ripe Figs have been gathered from it, 
and at the present time (Sept. 17th) it bears several hun¬ 
dred Figs, varying in size from a large Walnut to a small 
Pea. With favourable weather perhaps a dozen and a-half 
may ripen. Should all the rest be removed, or should the 
smallest be left for next year's crop? I am in doubt 
whether next year’s orop has yet formed.— Australasian. 

1944. —A lean-to greenhouse.— Will some experi¬ 
enced amateur kindly advise me as follows ?— I have a lean- 
to greenhouse, leading out of parlour into a backyard, front 
aloe and roof of glass, also glass partition and door from 
parlour. Size of house about 8 feet square, height of roof 
from 8 feet to 11 feet, ventilated by door and window into 
yard and trap window in roof. What flowers, Ferns, or 
creepers could I grow successfully therein / Situation of 
greenhouBe about south-east, very nunny position. Could 
I also heat it with oil, gas, or stove ana range of pipes ?— 
St. Andrew's, Bristol. 

1945. —Bent Dwarf Tomatoes. — Allow me to 
thank “ B. C. R.” for his reply to my query, and to ask 
him for similar information as to Ham Green Favourite if 
he has grown it. Should I get a greater weight of fruit 
from Conference than I could from any other dwarf var¬ 
iety? I may explain that I am growing for market, and 
require a dwarf yet prolific variety for pote to go on stag¬ 
ing, the shelves of which are 5 feet from wood to glass 
roof. I want the plants to bear fruit for two or three 
months only. A fairly large bright-coloured fruit without 
great regard to flavour seems . to tell ns well as \ he finer 

Gck gle 


1946.—Treatment of Apple-trees.— I wrote to 
Gardening a few weeks ago to ask what was the cause of 
two large Apple-trees casting their 'fruit, and the long 
shoots they have made this year being all dead, 3 feet to 
5 feet long, and I am muoh obliged for the advice given. 
Now, I would like to know what I must do with those 
dead shoots ? Had l better cut them close in at the proper 
time, and also trench round the Apple-trees, and put 
some good stuff to them, and out in the roots ? I have 
helped them a lot since I came here with liquid-manure ? 
I may say they have heavy crops on, and they are hanging 
on better now. The kind is Lord Suffleld.— Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

1917.—Orchard-house Peaches — I have had a 
fair crop this year of good fruit in size and appearance, 
and some of very good flavour, but a few of the samples 
on all the t rees, and a large proportion of those on a late 
tree, have failed greatly in flavour, though large and well 
coloured, being without sweetness, and having a smack of 
bitterness in their taste. Can anyone suggest any cause 
for this? The trees were all at one time somewhat 
affected with red-spider, and were treated for that with 
paraffin, &o. Could this have in any way affected individual 
fruits, or has it been caused by something connected with 
the roots? There was nothing of the kind laBt year. 
Peach. 

1948. —Beds in a garden.—I have two beds in my 
garden, one running on each side of the walk. This last 
few years I have planted them with Pansies, but they have 
always been going off. Last year there were a few plants 
left, this year not one. I examined some of the roots 
some time ago, and found small white maggots, as I took 
them to be, about them. I was advised by a gardening 
friend to dig some wood-ashes in, which I did some time 
before planting them out, with the above result. I am 
thinking of planting them with annuals next year, and if 
anyone would inform me as to what will be the best kinds 
be would greatly oblige me? The beds are 22 feet long 
and 6 feet wide.— Novice. 

1949. — A permanent border.—I have ust double 
trenohed a border (40 feet by 6 feet)in iny vegetable garden, 
facing north-west, protected by high wall, against which I 
plant* d some Roses last spring. I am anxious to make a 

E ermanent flower border, ohiefly of perennials, to give cut 
looms as many months as possible. I have a quantity of 
Wallflowers (seedliDg), Polyanthuses, Violas, Auriculas, 
some Carnation cuttings, Hybrid Pyrethrums, and Doroni- 
cums. What else would be-suitable? I would like some 
Snapdragons, Gaillardias, good Marguerites, and others 
suitable for cut blooms, but want to avoid the labour of 
planting every year, if possible. Would it be better to 
plant now, giving a dressing of half rotted cow-manure, 
soot, and lime, or turn it. up rough for winter, and plant in 
spring? 1 purpose dividing into narrow beds, giving a 
passage up to each Rose-tree.— Novice. 

1950. — Keeping up a small garden —I am very 
anxious for some information with regard to the best way 
of keeping up a small garden in the suburb of a town? I 
have a border, south aspect, 8 yards long by wide, 
which I want to fill with herbaceous plants, such as 
Iceland Poppies, Pansies, Gaillardias. Delphiniums, Antir¬ 
rhinums. &c. Should these be planted now or in the spring, 
and in the case of old plants should they be left to die 
down. I should be glad of any suggestions with regard to 
suitable plants flowering in June and July, and the 
arrangement of them ? I should like to know also whether 
a mixture of frrsh soil is necessary? I had manure put 
on last autumn, but the bed has since been fall of flowering 
plants. I want to fill a bed, east sspeot, with Roses. What 
soil should be put with them, and what are the best sorts to 
have? Ought a special kind of manure to be used, and 
should it be decayed?— Amateur. 

1951.—“ Geraniums ” in flower at Christmas 
—Would someone please to tell me how I should manage 
so is to have about two or three dozen of “ Geraniums ’’ in 
flower at Christmas? 1 have about 100 in all of different 
varieties, principally scarlets and pinks, whioh are in 5-inch 
pots now, and a great many of them are throwing up 
flower-spikes. Tell me, please, how oould I keep them 
book? I wish to divide them into sections of 3 dozen 
or so, and about that time to go on fioweriDg at each time 
till Christmas or after it, or if 1 oould manage to stretch 
them on well into the spring I would certainly wish to, 
and would feel most grateful for your kind advice how to 
keep them on flowering as long as possible. I would wish 
to keep them in the 5-inch ana 6-inch pots they are in, as 
I have no room for larger pots. The pots are full of roots 
now, and plants have been stopped all along till now. I 
have them in a greenhouse with other plants, where there 
is heat only on hard frosty nights or cold nights. I have 
no frames. I could very well manage to keep up a heat 
of 50 degs. or 55 dfgs. in another little greenhouse I have 
heated by hot-waleT pipes.—E. M. 

1962.— A span-roofed greenhouse. — I have a 
span-roofed greenhouse, 18 feet by 12 feet, 11 feet to the 
ndge, stage 20 inches wide round the bouse, ar,d one 
7 feet by 2£ feet in the centre; four-inch pipes flow and 
return under the stage, round the two sides and end. 
Floor (laved with quarried stone, but not under the staging 
round the house; water tank in the oentre covered with 
stone flags. Unfortunately, I have lost a lot of plants 
through frost during the last two winters. What extra 
pipiDg would this house require? I want to grow Roses, 
Tomatoes, and Strawberries to get in early. I had thought 
of altering the house by taking out the side and oentre 
stages, take up the flooring and make a border on each 
side about 4 feet wide for Tomatoes. I have a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose at the west end, planted in the narrow border 
under the stage, and trained to the north side of the roof. 
Could I put in another Rose and train it on the south side 
of the roof ? I have movable shelves on tbe side on iron 
brackets, made so that I can raise or lower them at 
pleasure. Could 1 grow Strawberries on them ?—C. E. M. 

1953.— Unsatisfactory Raspberries.—I have 
read with interest the questions and answers in Gardening 
as to the best Raspberries. The winter before loatrl bought 
100 Northumberland Fillbasket, and the same number of 
Fastolf. The Fillbaskets have not fruited last year or this, 
but have made a lot of strong canes 7 feet high (locality. 
Towerby-bridge, West Yorkshire). They have been well 
thinned, and they bloomed well in the spring. There are 
planted with them two rows on the west side of the brake 
transplanted from another part of the garden, and three 
jrows on the north aide, whioh have been there eoipe tipje ; 


these five rows fruited well, and they were bought for 
Fillbasket from another nursery. There is a great differ¬ 
ence in the growth of the two lots; the wood of the five 
rows is dwarf and weakly, and the leaves are much curled 
at the top of the canes; the leaves of the new lot are 
much larger, darker, smoother. Are they Fillbasket, and 
are they worth keeping? I nee “ E. H.” classes Fastolf 
as one of tbe best. My Fastolf did not ripen fruit till 
near the end of August, or about a month after the five 
rows mentioned above, which is far too late for this dis¬ 
trict. The fruit is decidedly conical, and there Is a lot 
still to ripen. I shall be glad if anyone can enlighten me ? 

8. B. 


| To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
anstoert should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1964.— Oattleya velutina (M. Fink, Brighton).— I 
daresay the variety was very good when you sent it—the 
form of the flower would lead me to infer this—but I am 
utterly at a loss to judge of its oolour. You should not, 
if you wished for an opinion, keep the flower so long 
upon the plant.— M. B. 

1955. —Native country of a tree (James A sht ead). 
—You ask for a fact which I oannot give for certain ; but in 
all probability it is a native tree In China and also in some 
parts of India; but it is a tree which has been cultivated bo 
long and transported so far that its real native land I 
cannot tell you —J. J. 

1956. —Sempervlvum califoimicum (C. Jobson\ 
—This is the Dame of the plant sent, and I do not for a 
moment believe it was the plant you used to see growing 
upon the outhouses in Suffolk whin a^boy. I should 
rather take that kind to have been S. tectorum. This 
family are all known as Houseleeks —J. J. 

1957. — Tradescantia virginica rEmily).—' This is 
the name of the blue flower you send, and I am glad you 
like it, and I hope vou will help to keep the name of Trades- 
cant, gardener to Charles I., alive. There are other valuable 
species and varieties well deserving cultivation. They are 
known by the familiar title of Spiderworts.—J. J. 

1958. —Why Cyclamens are called “Sow- 
breds.” — A. Jarrold asks why is this name given to these 
plants? This name comes, I have heard, from the foot that 
they are so keenly searched for and eaten by wild boars. 
This was given to them doubtless when the wild porcine 
race were to be found more frequently than at the present 
time.—J. J. 

1959. —Turnip-seed not growing (W. IF.). —If 
the seed is bad it must be very old. I have known it to 
grow and produce good roots six j ears after coming from 
the seedsman, and whether it was then new seed from his 
hands I cannfit say ; but for five or six years, if properly 
kept, it should keep good. You have nothing else to do 
but procure some seeds from a fresh place and sow again. 


i960.—Grevillea robusta (Job Master#).—lbs 
plant is very badly affected with red-spider, which oauses 
the leaflets to drop and the leaves to fall. It would tire 
the patience of anyone to tell you how to clean it I advise 
you to put the plant, ball of earth and all, into the stoke 
hole furnace and bum it up. Fresh plants can b* so 
r adily raised from seeds that it is worse than useless 
harbouring such pestilential plants about the premises — 


1961 .—Aphelandra Roezli for winter bloom¬ 
ing (T. J. B.).— Yes, this is a beautiful plant for winter 
flowering ; but it is useless your sowing seeds now for this 
purpose. They should have been sown months ago, and 
the plants should be grown nearly to flowering size. It is 
now the beginning of October, and nsxt month is the 
commencement of the bad weather ; the fact is, you have 
been negligent, and you must put up with the result. Why 
not have asked before ?—J. J. 


1962. -Roman Hyacinths (G. B. W .).—Now is the 
time to lay in a stock of these bulbs, and you can have them 
when you require them. I do not know why you ask it 
these are profitable bulbs to purchase, because I do not 
know your position or your aims. But this is my candid 
opinion—for a private place where cut-flowers are wanted 
and appreciated in winter, they are moat useful; indeed, 
they should not be wanting; but 1 do not think them pro¬ 
fitable for a person in tbe country with a casual caff for 


cut-flowers.—J. J. 


1963.-Grifflnia hyacinthina (E. Schawitz).— 
Yes, this is the name of the plant, flowers of wMch jou 
sent. It is an extra good form of the plant, which was 
only to be found in tbe best gardens in my joung days ; 
but I am glad to find this plant becoming more familiar in 
man y gardens, for its lovely violet-blue flowers need fear 
no comparison, and they last a long tame in perfection if 
the syringe is kept from them. It should be kept dry and 
oool after the flowers have gone past, and then be potted 
in a mixture composed of about equal parts of loam, Iraf- 
niould, and peat, made Bandy, and the pots should be well 
drained.—M. B. 


NABOBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always aocompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.V. 

Names of plants.— j. P— Epidendrum xanthinum. 

- Mary Ellis.— 1, Phlebodium aureum ; 2, Davallia dis- 

secta; 3, Goodyera DawBoniana; 4, Litobrochia spinu- 

lifera; 5, Sellfgnea caudiforrois.- J. Williams. —1, 

Stacbvlarpheta bioolor; 2, Vinca bicolor ; 3, Zapama nodi- 
flora.-— J. Avlin.—\, Selaginella africana; 2, Pteris 
tremula; 3, Nothoclama Eckloniana; 4, Nephrolepls 
pectinate; 5. Blechnum longifolium: 6, Polypodium 
Schkuri.- Robert Greening .—Giant Knotweed (Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum).- C. B .—Escallonia macrantha.-- 

J. B., Guildford.—\, Cannot name Fuchsias; 2, Athynum 
Filix-fmmina; 3, Send fresher specimen, crushed up; 4, 

Adiantum Sanct® Catharine; 5, French Lavender.- 

Devonian. —Platycodon grandiflorum. — Ashtend.-I, 
Berberis dulcts; 2, Enngium amethystmum; 2, Send 
fyesfier specimen ; 4J Campanula jfrslcifolia alba ; 6 
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Escallonia macrantha ; 6, Oypripedlum speotabile var.- 

Perplexed. — Specimens all too stale to name. - M. 

Weather ill. — Veitch's Virginian Creeper (Ampelopeis 
Veitchl).— A. B. C.—l, Begonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia 
metallica ; 3, Begonia Weltoniensis ; 4, Abutilon vexilla- 

rium.- Thomas Marshall.— 1, Dianthus species; 2, 

Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea).- A. II. B.— We cannot 

name without seeing a flower.- Erin.— Send fresher and 

better specimens.- Moseley.—Yle cannot name Carna¬ 

tions. 

W arning fruit-— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specijnens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
shouhl always accompany the parcel , which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkikg Illustrated, S 7 , 
Smithanipton-strect, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— E. Hamblin. —Plum a poor speci¬ 
men of Washington. The seedling Apple very much 
resembles Wellington or Dumelow's Seedling. Please give 

particulars about it.- Munster.— We cannot name 

Apples from single and in many oases poor specimens. 

Please note our rules. - E. D.— Apple Clarke’s Pippin. 

- James Buchanan. —Local Apples, cannot name.- 

W. D.— Apples : 1, King of the Pippins ; 2, Kerry Pippin ; 
3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 4. Bad specimen, cannot name. 


TO OORRB8FONDBNT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we oanrwt under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Zonie.— Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N.- R. O. Sunnan.— The Tomatoes 

are affected with “ Perinospora.” Destroy at once all 

infected ones, and keep up a dry atmosphere.- Barry. 

—Please give particulars as to treatment of plants. They 
seem to be affected with a kind of canker. 


BBSS 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Extracting must not be delayed longer than 
can be helped after the honey is sealed by the 
Bees. In handling this season’s combs heavy 
with honey, special care is neceesary, and the 
Bees should not be shaken off in the usual way, 
bub brushed back into the hive. Where it is 
necessary to feed to make up weight of stores, 
the frames of comb should be returned to the 
hive in the evening, after extracting, and be 
placed in the same hive and in the same position 
that they filled before the honey was removed. 
Combs that are to be packed away for the 
winter should be first placed in the hive for the 
Bees to clear up any honey left by the ex¬ 
tractor. It should be noted that combs of 
stock hives, being sealed over and apparently 
full of honey, sometimes contain little else than 
pollen, with a slight covering of honey, the 
Bees may, therefore, staive before spring 
returns if these pollen-combs are depended 
upon. 

Foul brood. —This is by far the worst disease 
Bees suffer from, and spreads so rapidly that in 
one season a whole neighbourhood may become 
infected with it. A colony attacked by this 
disease rapidly dwindles and dies out from 
inability to rear brood, while other Bees pilfer 
the honey and spread the infection. The cause 
of this disease appears to lie in certain fungoid 
growths, only to be seen through the microscope, 
in certain conditions multiplying enormously, 
and destructive to the tender organisms of the 
grubs. The lids of cells containing healthy 
brood arc slightly raised ; those containing foul 
brood are covered with lids slightly concave and 
pierced. They appear singly on the brood 
combs, and are of a dark colour. Iiivcs con¬ 
taining old combs appear to be more liable to 
this disease than those containing new, clean 
comb. Much trouble will be experienced 
in banishing this disease from the apiary 
if early remedial measures be not taken, 
for if allowed from neglect to assume 
its worst type, the only alternative will be to 
remove the Bees, treating them as a swarm, 
destroy the combs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive, frames, floor-board, Ac., paint- 
iog them over with salicylic solution in the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: Salicylic acid 1 oz , soda 
b >rax 1 oz , water four pints, or the hive may 
be scalded with boiling water in every part, and 
when dry lime-washed thoroughly inside and 
out, omitting no crack or crevice, when it can 
be used again after standing a time. Every 
implement used while operating, as well as the 
hands, should be thoroughly disinfected by 
washing in a solution of salicylic acid. 
Feeding with syrup late in the season is bad 
policy, often causing dysentery in the hive, but 
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weak stocks are more likely to suffer from 
this disease from the Bees being obliged to 
consume an excessive quantity of food in order 
to maintain the necessary temperature of the hive. 
This may be obviated, however, by making all 
stocks strong for wintering by uniting two or 
more colonies. Dampness from improper ven¬ 
tilation of the hive also encourages dysentery. 
When a stock is found to be suffering from this 
disease, it should be removed to a clean, dry 
hive, the soiled combs exchanged for clean ones, 
and the Bees fed upon candy or sugar-cake, 
which can be placed either between or upon the 
top of the combs, and covered with the quilt. 
The hive should also be contracted by the 
division board to the number of frames covered 
by the Bees, and the hive well protected from 
cold and damp. 

Wax extracting. —Beautiful wax is obtained 
from old combs by the use of the wax extractor, 
which is a most useful apparatus for this pur¬ 
pose, saving much time and labour ; but those 
who do not possess a wax extractor may adopt the 
plan of obtaining wax in the following manner : 
First, put the combs in a clean vessel, with a9 
much soft water as they will float in, and 
place the vessel on a clear lire, occasionally 
stirring, till the combs are quite melted. Then 
strain the hot water and wax through a fine 
canvas bag into a tub of cold water. The wax 
will rest in flakes upon the surface of the water ; 
it should be collected and put into a saucepan 
with a little water to keep it from burning, and 
placed over a low’ fire, melted slowly, and the 
dross skimmed off as it rises. The wax should 
then be poured into small shallow pans or moulds 
and allowed to cool slowly. The more slowly 
wax cools the more solid it becomes, and freer 
from cracks and flaws. It can be bleached by 
remelting it several times, running it into thin 
cakes, and exposing it to the influence of the 
sun and air when cool. Another w’ay of melting 
up combs is to put them into a copper, and press 
them into as small a compass as possible. Then 
cover a hoop, the diameter of the copper, with 
cheese cloth, which place over the combs and 
fix down. Then fill the copper with water and 
let it boil, when the wax will rise to the top of 
the water. 

S. S. G., Parfalone. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

To preserve eggs.— Get about a peck 
of unslaked lime, add water to it, let it stand 
for three or four days, keeping it stirred each 
day ; let the mixture be about the thickness of 
thick cream, put the eggs the small end down¬ 
wards and pack them close in an earthen pan ; 
then pour the mixture gently on the eggs so 
that they do not swim. Let them be quite 
covered with the mixture, then put a lid on the 
top of the mixture, and keep it air-tight. I 
have used the above forty years and seldom 
found a decayed one. —M. A. B. 

1515. — Keeping fowls, &C.—There are 
several cheap poultry books in the market, and 
any good bookseller should be able to recommend 
publications of this kind. It frequently happens 
however, that the book is not up to date, and 
the student of such works is therefore but little 
the better for his trouble. For this reason my 
advice generally to such querists as “Ignora¬ 
mus ” is to study the notes in papers which deal 
with poultry-keeping. Such notes are always 
dealing with fowls and feeding of the present 
day, and are therefore far superior to any matter 
which is bound up in books and written many 
years ago. Any information which “ Ignora¬ 
mus” is in need of can, I have no doubt, be 
supplied him through these pages. As to the 
name of the breed of fowls which will not scratch 
when turned down in a garden, I am in 
the dark. Active breeds scratch more 
than others, it is true, but even the most 
sluggish fowls leave traces when they visit a 
garden whose soil is at all free-working. 
Bantams scratch bnt little soil, as they are so 
tiny, but then it must be remembered they are 
looked upon more as pets than as birds kept for 
profit. — Doulting. 

1516. '— Feeding young Turkeys.— 

“E. P.’’ seems to have pampered his Turkey 
chicks so much that they are now his masters. 
When animals of any kina get in this state they 
are apt to give trouble, for it takes a long time to 
bring them to reason. Having lived so long on 


such good food, “ E. P.'s ** chicks should now be 
very strong, and on that account a few hoars* 
abstinence will do them no harm. I would there¬ 
fore advise him to feed rather sparingly for a 
time, thns making the birds more hungry whe n 
they come to their meals ; they will then be less 
particular in their tastes. Stale bread-crumbs 
should be gradually introduced amongst the 
egg, then Barley-meal may be brought into the 
mixture, also tSpratt’s meal, and cooked Pota¬ 
toes. In a week or two the chicks should eat 
anything which might be offered them. On no 
account should any food be allowed to lie about 
uneaten, nor should the wants of the birds be 
fully met. So long as their stomachs are 
always full they are sure to be fastidious, and 
directly they feel the pangs of hunger they will 
begin to come to their senses. The use of good 
food is to be recommended in the early Btages, as 
it lays a good foundation, but should never be 
continued too long.— Doulting. 

1390. — Barley-meal for poultry. — 
Barley-meal is not too expensive a food for 
poultry. “ A. C. P. ? * and others can rest 
assured that the use of cheap feeding stuffs is a 
mistake ; that is to say, a food must not be 
judged by the actnal cost, for in nine cases out 
of ten the most costly proves the cheapest in the 
end. But during the summer Barley-meal is 
too heating a food for general use, and it is 
much better to use a large proportion of sharps 
or pollards in the mixture. In the winter the 
Barley-meal may be given more freely with 
good results. The question as to floors for coops 
will be decided differently by residents in 
different districts. In a dry climate the coops 
will be as well without bottoms, particularly in 
the summer; bnt in early spring and late 
autumn, as well as in rainy climates, it is far 
the best plan to have wooden floors iu regular 
use. They should be made to slip ont and in 
easily, and ought to be covered with sawdust. 
Hens would be all the better for being kept 
under cover on a wet day, and this applies both 
to layers and mothers; the former, however, 
cannot usually be restricted in-their movements. 
Wet to all kinds of fowls is worse than severe 
cold.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


1964.—Grey Parrot.—I have Just bought a young 

f rey I*arroc, and should be very grateful for a few hints 
rom “ Mr. A. G. Butler ” on the best food and treatment 
for the bird ? It has a small bare place without feathers 
on the neck, and scratches there as if the place were irri¬ 
table. Can anything be done to remedy this?—J. I. B. 

1965.—An Australian Cockatoo.— I have an 
Australian Rose Cockatoo that has lately begun to turn 
her claws under her foot, so that when she walks the mid¬ 
dle of her foot does not touch the ground. I have had her 
twenty years, and she has generally had good health, but 
this year she has not moulted os usual, will anyone tell 
me the reason of her being lame in that way, and if there 
beany remedy?— Sofhia Metcalfs. 


Wood of the Hornbeam-—On account 
of its great toughness the wood of the Hornbeam 
is employed in engineering work for cogs in 
machinery. When subjected to vertical pres¬ 
sure it cannot be completely destroyed; its 
fibres, instead of breaking off short, double op 
like threads, a conclusive proof of its flexibility 
and fitness for service in machinery. According 
to Laslett, the vertical or crushing strain on 
cubes of 2 inches averages 14*884 tons, whilst 
that on cubes of I inch is 3*711 tons. A few 
years ago an English firm required a large quan¬ 
tity of Hornbeam wood for the manufacture 
of lasts, but failed to procuro it in England. 
They succeeded, however, in obtaining a supply 
from France, where large quantities of tnis 
timber are used for that purpose. It may be 
interesting to state that iu England at any rate 
lasts are no longer made to any extent by hand, 
but are rapidly turned in enormous numbers by 
machinery. In France sabots are also made of 
Hornbeam wood, but the difficulty in working 
it and its weight render it less valuable for 
sabotage than Beech. For turnery generally, 
cabinet-making, and also for agricultural imple¬ 
ments, Ac., this wood is highly valued ; in some 
of the French wine-growing districts, viz., C6te 
d’Or and Yonne, hoops for the wine-barrels are 
largely made from this tree. It makes the 
best fuel and is preferred to every other for 
apartments, as it lights easily, makes a bright 
flame, which burns equally, continues a long 
time, and gives out abundance of heat.—B. 
u n 31 r 3 1 Tni: rn 
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Centaurea, a Yellow .. 462 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DAMPING OF THE BLOOMS. 

There are two aorta of damping, aa it may be 
termed—one whiob affects the whole bloom in 
its earliest stage of development, and the other 
which canaea gradual decay. The former is more 
often caused by a sudden hunt of sunshine after 
a spell of dull weather, when the petals are 
rendered soft, owing to the cause named and by 
their non-maturity, having only just commenced 
to unfold. I have seen partly expanded flowers 
o off entirely on the morning following a 
right day in a manner which would lead one 
to think the whole bloom had been parboiled. 
The worst form of damping, however, is the 
following : Take, for instance, a large bloom of 
any of the Queen family which is about three 
parts expanded. The florets appear to he 
quite solid, and a handsome flower is about to 
open. All of a sudden, upon a closer examina¬ 
tion, several brown specks, resembling dust 
: i appearance, are plaidy seen. In a short 
time it will be found that the dust-looking 
specks have increased considerably, quite half 
the florets being attacked in the same manner, 
and after the lapse of a few days the damping 
spreads so rapidly that large holes can be seen 
in them, and if this continues a few days longer 
the flower is entirely spoilt. This is what is 
meant by damping, and those growers who have 
experienced much of it know well what the con¬ 
sequences are. It attacks the Japanese varie¬ 
ties exactly in the same way. In bad cases I 
have seen it begin upon the very first attempt 
of the flower to unfold. I have seen flowers of 
some kinds which never expanded beyond the 
first straggling floret or two, hut decayed. I 
have seen buds go off in the same way, thus 
proving that there was something radically 
wrong with the roots of the plant. 

The cause of damping is attributed to various 
reasons, bat I am of opinion that the main cause 
lies at the roots. I have repeatedly proved that 
those plants on which the flowers damp are not 
in such a healthy state at the roots as other¬ 
wise. It may not always be that defective 
root-action is caused by excess of stimulants 
applied to the roots, hut in the majority of 
instances it is so. There is such a tendency 
nowadays to hanker after laree flowers, that the 
plants are gorged with artificial stimulants to 
make them as gross and thick as possible ; the 
roots are thus asked to receive more than they 
can assimilate properly, the result being not 
only damped flowers, hut deformed ones also. 
If it were possible to mature the growth 
thoroughly no harm would ensue from heavy 
feeding, hut it is the want of maturity that 
increases the damping. A cultivator last sea¬ 
son, thinking to improve the quality of a bloom 
of Mrs. AlpheuB Hardy, applied au extra strong 
dose of manure, with the result that in two 
days the bloom was entirely spoilt! Another 
instance I heard of was in a place where ex¬ 
hibiting is made a feature. The Japanese 
section was in oharge of one man, while 
another attended to the incurved only. The 
former, thinking to outdo his rival, mean- 
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tiously applied a too strong dose of chemical 
manure, which was not to the advantage of 
the plants, causing them a serious check. 
If anyone would take the trouble to place a 
floret in the first stage of damping under a 
microscope he would see a tiny blister-like 
bubble pushing up the surface of the petal, and 
if the skin was broken carefully, liquid would he 
seen to flow from the wound. This goes a long 
way to prove that that phase of damping is con¬ 
stitutional, and cannot possibly emanate from 
the atmosphere. I think blooms can be made 
to damp by atmospheric conditions only; for 
instance, if the 

Temperature of the inside of any house is 
allowed to fall too low during the night, thus 
rendering the surface of the petals cold, on which 
the moisture inside the house naturally con¬ 
denses, and when in this state the sun is 
allowed to shine directly on the petals before 
the air in the house ha9 been made buoyant by 
the application of artificial heat, damping is 
almost certain to follow. No donbt the causes 
of damping are twofold—atmospherical and 
constitutional—as I will term it. Wet, foggy 
weather causes more flowers to damp than 
bright, frosty weather does. No doubt there are 
various remedies tried to check it, some succeed¬ 
ing and others not. Some people think it is 
owing to a lack of ventilation, and at once 
throw open the ventilators and doors as wide as 
possible, causing a direct draught. My experi¬ 
ence has been the reverse of this. I give a fair 
amount of air to the plants, hut in such a 
manner that a direct draught is avoided. The 
hot-water pipes ought to be warmed gently, 
rendering the air inside the house buoyant. 
Ventilate freely in front of the house, giving a 
little air at the top to let out excessive mois¬ 
ture. It is not the quantity of air; it is the 
manner in which it is applied that answers best. 
Shade is important; the sun should not he al¬ 
lowed to shine directly on the plants after they 
commence to unfold their florets, especially if 
they have been highly fed or the weather for the 
revious day or two has been dull. All 
rainings from the pots after watering should 
be dried up as quickly as possible, and every¬ 
thing done to render the air light and sweet. 

E. 


1916. —Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — 
The best varieties for growing outdoors are those 
of the Mme. Desgrange type; the original is 
pure-white; its sports, G. Wermig prim rose - 
ellow), Mrs. Burrell (sulphur), ana Mrs. Haw- 
ins (bright-yellow). These produce good-sized 
blooms, and as they flower during the months 
of September and October before much frost is 
felt they are to be relied upon to give an annual 
crop of blooms. Not so with the ordinary 
November flowering kinds. There are seasons 
when some of these would flower out-of-doors, 
but this is quite an exception, and very often 
all the trouble of a whole season’s growth is 
rendered void by one night’s frost. If the pro¬ 
tection of a south wall can be afforded, then with 
safety many large flowering sorts will do well; 
but in the open the encouragement to plant them 
is but slight. The above kinds, as well as more 
that I will name, can be seen in any of the 


London parks. The undermentioned sorts are 
smaller in their blooms, hut they flower in pro¬ 
fusion, which is, perhaps, better for outdoor 
growth: La Petite MWie (white), Mignon 
(orange-yellow), Nanum (silvery-blush). La 
Nymphe (pure-white), Jardine des Plantes (rich- 
yellow), Scarlet Gem (orange, deep-bronze suffu¬ 
sion), Lyon (deep rosy-purple), Mrs. Cnllingford 
(white).—E. M. 

1934. — Chrysanthemums planted 
OUt. —As there is no glass-house to put the 
plants into when they are potted, it will be far 
better to leave them to take their chance in 
the open ground. The October flowering varie¬ 
ties do admirably out-of-doors in a good position 
when planted in rich, deep soil. Some of the 
plants have a tendency to die off in the 
winter, but if they have some protection, by 
having a mulch of stable-litter, decayed Fern- 
fronds, or anything that would keep the severe 
frosts from penetrating too deeply, they will 
not suffer much. In the spring the plants should 
be taken np, be divided, and planted in fresh 
soil.—J. D. E. 

-If “H. Lowe” could be certain the 

lants are safe from frost he need not trouble to 
ig them up for removal inside; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for Chrysanthemums out-of-doors, they 
are very often cut down with a hard frost when 
in full bloom, and very often before that. If 
they are growing beside a wall, hedge, or fence, 
protecting them would he a simple matter; bat 
that is not so easily done when growing in the 
open. Varieties that flower in September and 
early in October, like Mme. Desgrange, are 
much the best for growing out-of-doors, as the 
blooms are over before we can reasonably expect 
much frost. If 11 H. Lowe ” decides to pot tnem 
up, or a part of them—the latest flowering sorts 
—he should cut around the stem, say, 1 foot 
from it, with a spade to sever the roots, and 
thus prepare them for potting by giving as little 
check as possible to them wnen potting. By 
cutting around them with a spade a few days 
before potting the plants recover somewhat from 
the temporary check. In potting employ pots 
as small as it is possible to get the roots into 
without removing too much soil. Stand the 
plants afterwards where they can be shaded 
from bright sun ; at the hack of a north wall will 
answer very well for a few days until new roots 
are formed. Sprinkle the leaves overhead two 
or three times a day at first to maintain them 
in a fresh state.—£. M. 


1918. — Oyster-shells for plants. — 
Where the soil is impregnated with lime 
in any form oyster-shells are not required, 
except that they are suitable for drainage. One 
placed over the hole at the bottom of the pot 
forms a capital cavity underneath for the water 
to pass through. In soils which contain no lime, 
either from limestone or chalk, these are 
benefited by the addition of crushed oyster 
shells, as they contain a portion of lime sufficient 
for the soil and plant life growing in it.—S. P. 

-Chrysanthemums are oertainly benefited by the use 

of pounded oyster-shells in the soil. They oontein salt 
and lime, which seem to euit the plants. Moreover, they 
maintain the soil in an open, porous condition ; but they 
should be used as an addition to decayed farmyard and 
other manures, not as a substitute for them.—J. D. E. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory/ [ • \ • 

Groups of Campanula pyramidalis’are* ret^ Sffefctife 
now with their tall flower-stems of white and blue. They 
are of easy culture, and a large part of their time 
until they are in their flowering-pots may be passed in 
eold-frames or in the open air. Seeds sown in spring, if 
well grown, will make flowering-plants in eighteen months. 
The white is a variety of the blue ; in fact, I have had 
both white and blue flowers from seeds saved from the 
same plant. Tea Roses under glass planted out are still 
flowering freely, and will in alight position continue to 
flower some time longer yet, and if the shoots are then cut 
back to w'ell-matured buds, a fresh growth will start away 
that will b # e laden with buds and blossoms on the opening 
days of the new year. There is an old Rose I have had 
under glass for many years, named Moiret, which Is 
vary useful for cutting. In the open air it is nearly pink, 
but under glass, especially in the short days, it is perfectly 
white. Isabella Sprunt is another useful kind, especially 
if the buds are taken. These old Roses are so hardy and 
vigorous, and they flower so freely. Chrysanthemums are 
ify many cases showing colour, and must now be kept safe 
from both frost aud damp. Those who wish their flowers 
to last a long time had better not overfeed. These gross, 
very large blooms soon show signs of damping round the 
edges of the petals and require the very nicest manage¬ 
ment of the atmosphere to keep them in condition. The 
house for Chrysanthemums should be light and well venti¬ 
lated, with heat enough to keep out frost. Where the 
Chrysanthemums are grouped in the conservatory the 
creepers must be reduced as much as possible to let in the 
light. Double Primulas kept near the glass in a warm 
greenhouse will produce large quantities of bloom for cut¬ 
ting all winter if the plants are in good condition. See 
that autumn and winter-flowering Heaths do not suffer for 
want of water, and if mildew appears on the foliage check 
it at once by a dusting of black sulphur. .Pillars and walls 
covered with Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” will be an interest¬ 
ing and attractive feature, and in a night temperature of 
f» > degs. will continue to produce flowers freety for the 
greater part of the winter in a light house. Those who 
are old enough to remember the Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums” 
of forty years ago will appreciate the rapid strides which 
have been made and the usefulness of the present race for 
conservator)' work. After housing the plants It is a good 
plan to give the house a oouple of moderate fumigations 
to get rid of any flies which have been introduced. 

Stove. 

Young healthy specimens of AUamandas and Dipladenias 
are still blooming freely trained in a light position. The 
early potted Tuberoses should have heat now to push up 
Ihe flower-spikes and expand the blossoms. These are in¬ 
dispensable for outting, and well-bloomed plants are useful 
for the rooms, although the odour is too powerful for 
many. Keep young plants of Crotons and Dracamas which 
are intended for table decoration during the winter near 
the glass to get the colour well up. Remove all shading 
matter from the glass : all the light will be required now. 
Even Perns, especially those expected to produce fronds 
fv)r cutting, must have plenty of light now. Caladiums for 
t he most part are going to rest, and as soon as the foliage 
dies down discontinue watering, and either take the bulbs 
out of the pots and pack in sand or lay the pots on the 
side in a corner if they are to be wintered in the same pots 
in which they have grown. Very strong-growing kinds 
will winter easily enough either way, but 1 have sometimes 
lost the delicate varieties wheu shaken out by a species of 
dry rot, and afterwards when kept in pots in a warm situa¬ 
tion, with just a little water occasionally to keep the bulbs 
•fresh, the losses were very few. Keep winter flowering 
stuff os near the glass as possible to strengthen the flower¬ 
ing points of the shoots. Insects must be kept down with 
a firm hand ; mealy-bug especially will give trouble if left 
undisturbed for even a short time. This is the greatest 
pest, the grower of stove plants has to contend with. 
Thrips, green-fly, and red-spider may be kept dawn com¬ 
paratively easily, but the bug is a perpetual source of 
trouble if it once gets the upper hand. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The fernery under glass, especially when arranged In a 
natural manner, is always a delightful spot, and of late 
years, since the introduction of the tropical varieties of 
Asparagus, a new feature has been seen in some 
ferneries by covering walls and pillars with Asparagus 

f >lumosus and its varieties, and the growth of these plants 
8 very suitable for cutting to mix with flowers and for 
table decoration. Very beautiful are many Ferns in bas¬ 
kets suspended from the roof of the Fern-house. Pretty 
welt all tbe Nephrolepis are useful basket-plants, and if the 
base is coverea with the trailing Ficus repens a very pretty 
effect is produced. They may be grown in either baskets 
made with wire or of wood. There are other plants suit¬ 
able for planting in baskets, with Ferns to cover the bot¬ 
tom anil sides of the baskets. Cissus discolor is very 
pretty for summer and autumn work, bnt loses its leaves 
in a low temperature. Panicum variegatum is only effec¬ 
tive in a warm-house ; some of the Club Mosses are useful. 
Tradescantia vittata and Seduni carneum variegatum are 
useful for the cool fernery. Of course, there are creeping 
Ferns, such as the Davallias, Pteris soaberula, Platycerium 
alcioorne, Ac,, which require no help from creeping growth. 
Tree-Ferns are migniflcient when of a large size, but only 
a comparative few can enjoy them, as they require a lofty 
house. Even greenhouse Ferns must have a little fire-heat 
qoWi as the nights aud sometimes the days are cold. 

Mushroom-house. 

There Is no better time than the present for making up 
beds for winter bearing. One of the principal things to 
bear in mind is to have fresh manure that has not been 
overheated nor yet washed much by being exposed to 
heavy rain9. The spawn also must be good and new’. 
Pack the beds firmly, and of a suflloient bulk to maintain 
a regular temperature. Spawn as soon os the heat begins 
to decline, and as long as the temperature of the house 
keep3 above 50 degs. there is no necessity to use fire-heat. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work ” may oe done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated icith equally good 
tmiultt. 
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Window Gardening. 

Place Hyacinth bulbs in glasses with the base of the 
ftuTtfs just renting on the water. Single-Howeren varieties 
are best for glasses and forcing generally. The bulbs are 
coming to hand in firmer, better condition than they did 
last year. Keep the bulbs in a dark cupboard till the 
water is occupied with roots, or, say, from a month to six 
•weeks, according to the progress made. In the manage¬ 
ment of pot-plants in windows and rooms cleanliness is of 
the utmost importance now, both as regards the plants 
and also the pots. Now that fires are again lighted the 
sponge must be brought into use again as often as time can 
be found for the work. Dust chokes up the pores of the 
leaves, and a plant choked with dust cannot be long 
healthy or give satisfaction. Keep the plants reoently 
potted on the side of dryness at the root. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy autumn flowers are very bright just now. Groups 
of Tritomas or Torch-flowers are very attractive, and in 
addition to the Tritomas, spring-sown Ioeland Poppies, 
Aster amellus. Red and White Japanese Anemones, Senepio 
pulcher, Lobelia siphilitica, Sedum spectabile, and Fuch¬ 
sia Rose of Oastille. The last named is a very old Fuchsia, 
but still one of the mo9t effective, especially for massing in 
the garden. When the frost cuts the young growth the 
plants will be pruned back, and a mound of ashes placed 
over each, and they will be quite safe from frost. Groups 
of the Autumn Croous will be very pretty in the borders. 
Crocus sativus and speciosus are cheap, and I think more 
might be done with them. Hollyhooks and Dahlias are 
still very showy. Until this season I have not oared much 
for single-flowered Hollyhooks, but in a maes they make a 
great show of colour. Many gardeners are now clearing 
the beds and preparing for bulbs and other sprlng-flower- 
Ing plants, such as Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, 
Silanes, Primroses, &c. There is no exouse for empty beds, 
as materials for filling them cost so little. It is true one 
can spend a good deal on bulbs, but a bed of Hyacinths, 
or Tulips, or Daffodils of the common varieties are within 
the reach of most whocare for their gardeb, and the other 
beds oould be filled with hardy annuals raised at home. 
The Hyacinth and Tulip-beds might be improved by plant¬ 
ing hardy annuals or Pansies between the bulbs. Cuttings 
of Tufted Pansies will strike now, and be ready for plant¬ 
ing in the beds early in the spring. Lose no time now in 
lifting anything from the beds which is tender. Old 
"Geraniums” may be kept through the winter planted 
thickly in boxes.' Remove a good many of the large 
leaves, but do not cut back unless heat can be given. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is likely to be a run upon fruit-trees again this 
autumn, for everywhere one hears enquiries made about the 
best sorts to plant. The best kind9 for the market gardener 
are not necessarily the best for home use. The market 
gardener wants a heavy crop of showy fruit; the private 
grower wants a heavy crop, and does not object to the 
fruit being bright and showy, provided it eats, cooks, and 
keeps well. Besides, the private grower requires a regular 
supply all the season. Therefore, in planting a garden for 
the supply of a family there is room for more variety than 
would be necessary or desirable in a market garden. I do 
not think in a moderate-sized garden a dozen varieties of 
Apples, half-a-dozen sorts of Plums, and the same number 
of Pears would be too many. Peaches and Aprioots might 
also be planted if there were bare wallsor sunny positions. I 
consider Peaches and Apricots, where the aspect issui table, 
are even more profitable In households than Plums or 
Cherries, and are not more difficult to manage ; so far os 
regards the Peach the crop is more oertain than that of the 
Plum. The only difficulty is their liability to insect* in 
spring, and to those who leave everything to Nature the 
insect po<ta are ruinous in their effeot. If the insects are 
kept down by a free use of Toba coo-powder in spring, and 
the young shoots properly thinned and trained, the Peach 
is a sure cropper and a profitable fruit to grow. Twelve 
useful Apples will be found in the following Dessert: 
Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath, Orange Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, Scunner Pippin. Kitchen : Lord Sutfield, Euhlin- 
ville, Stirling Castle, New Hawthornden, Prinoe Albert, 
Blenheim Orange, and Wellington. Plums: Victoria, 

| Pond's Seedling, Green Gage, Grand Duke Early Orleans, 
and Gisborne. The last named is a very free bearer, and 
first rate for cooking. Pears: Williams* Bon Chrbtien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchesse, 
Doyenne du Cornice, and Thompson's. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes outeide will require watching, and if frost 
appears imminent, gather all large enough to use. The 
plants may then be pulled up and, if possible, burnt. This 
will destroy all fungus spores, and perhaps to a limited 
extent make it better for the plants next year. Plants in 
pots for winter fruiting should be shifted on till they are 
m 12-lnch or 14-inch pots; with the aid of a rich top-dress¬ 
ing and liquid-manure, a good crop of Tomatoes may be 
obtained from 14-inch pots. Sometimes a little artificial 
manure is mixed with the soil in giving the last shift, but 
I think on the whole I prefer to give the etimulants when the 
plants have filled the pots frith roots and are setting tli.-ir 
crop, and showing aigus of wanting more nourishment. 
I do not recommend the plants to be so closely pinched in 
for winter hearing as is generally done with the plants in 
summer. Give tne plants more room, and more fruit will 
be gathered. Earth up late Celery. See that a good stock 
of Lettuces and Endives are under cover in frames or shel¬ 
tered in some way, a9 some of these night frosts may come 
suddenly, and Lettuces badly frozen will not keep. At 
the approaoh of frost cover the beds of fully grown Let¬ 
tuces with canvas or mats. Continue the making up of 
Mushroom-beds as materials can be secured. Better 
make new' beds in a building where the temperature will 
not fall below' 50 degs. if Mushrooms are required in winter. 
Box and other edgings may be replanted now. Plant 
firmly, or the frost will lift the edgings out of the ground, 
and some of the Box may perish. Set out Cabbages if 
more are required. Broccoli which are growing very 
strong may be laid down with heads to the north; if done 
early the size of the heads will not he materially reduced. 

E. HobdaV. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The bulb-planting season is now here again, and there is 
probably uo more Important work on hand just now than 


getting the various descriptions, to flower both indoon 
and outside, underground as it should be done. The great 
tiling is to get the planting done early, and I strongly 
advise every bulb to be got it by the end of this month 
(October) at the latest. Not only are the bulbs so much 
more fresh and plump, but the more roots they have time 
to make before the tope begin to move the finer and 
stronger will the bloom be also, and the better will the 
roots do subsequently, if required for use beyond the first 
season. Scarcely any dose of plants succeeds better in 
town air than these, and with them alone a brilliant dis¬ 
play of colour may be ensured in the greenhouse, oonser- 
vatory, or window garden, from before Christmas until 
the spring is well advanced, while in the open air they are 
equally valuable in their season. A mixture of about 
two parte of good, fibrous loam to one part each of well- 
decayed manure and leaf-mould, and nearly another purt 
of sand, will grow almost all bulbs capitallv ; but Nardtyf, 
Tulips, and one or two others prefer a rather more loamy 
compost, though that just described is perfection for 
Hyacinths, Ixias, Sparaxis, Trltonias, and some of the 
more delicate bulbs, many of whioh are exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful, prefer a still lighter soil, and should have a good pro¬ 
portion of peat added, and the decayea manure may be 
dispensed with. Scilla sibirica is a charming little bulb, 
with flowers of an intense blue. Planted early, these ex¬ 
pand with very little forcing at mid-winter, and a well- 
flowered mass In a pan or shallow box is a beautiful sight. 
The Chionodoxas also are very lovely. All bulbs should 
be placed on a solid ash bed or some hard bottom, in a 
sheltered nook out-of-doors (not insida), after being potted, 
and be covered over with 6 inches or 6 inches of ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre until abundance of roots have been 
formed and the tops begin to move, when they must be 
taken out, oleaned, housed, and gradually Introduced to 
light and w'armth. For cutting, Roman Hyacinths, the 
Paper-White, and other Narcissi, &c., are better planted 
in boxes than pots. Tender plants should now be re¬ 
moved from window'-boxes (outside) aud replaced by neat 
evergreen shrubs, of which some of the best for town air 
are the green and variegated forms of Euonymus, small 
Aucubos, Skimmias, Box, and Arbutus. Conifers do not 
last long, but some of the Thujas and Cupressus are nioe 
for a time. If a good display of bulbs is wanted in tbe 
Bpring, a special set of boxes should be planted now and 
kept under cover in some out-of-the-way place.— B. O. R. 


VBM COMING WBUUT8 WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from October 8th 
to October 1 5th. 


Put in a lot more cuttings of Roses of different kinds 
Firm, well ripened shoots&lone are taken. They are planted 
somewhat thickly in an open situation, and the space 
between the rows has been mulohed with old leaf-mould. 
The mulching is a great help, and causes many outtings 
to root that would die If left unprotected. I have tried 
various positions for Rose cuttings at this season, but have 
ootne to the conclusion that an open situation well 
mulched is better than putting them in behind walla or 
buildings. All will not root, but a large percentage will, 
and form good plants in a couple of years. Shifted on 
spring-sown Cyclamens and late-sown Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. Pricked off Mignonette to oome on in succession ; 
about six plants in each 6-inch pot will make useful stuff 
early next year. Potted Spiraeas for flowering after Christ¬ 
mas. Rearranged conservatory. Took out plants past thieir 
best, and filled in with groups of Erica gracilis aut umna l Is, 
Bouvardias, Zonal “Geraniums,” and early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Reduced still further the growth of 
the climbers on the roof. A group of young spring-struck 
plants of Begonia insignis in 6-inch pots forms a pleasant 
change edged with Pteris cretioa cristata. A fringe of 
graoeful foliage adds so much to the beauty of erect-grow¬ 
ing plants. Large plants of the old Double White 
Camellia are just opening their blossoms, and are 
.more valuable now than they would be later on where 
there is a glut of Camellia blooms Hard-wooded 
plants are all now under cover in a house by themselves, 
and will be kept cool for the present. Some of tbe early 
Azaleas will be moved to a warm-house by-and-bye. 
Deutsche Perle is invaluable for early' blooming ; it may be 
had in bloom by Christmas without much forcing, espe¬ 
cially if the plants flowered early last winter. Repaired 
a lawn-tennis-ground where the turf is worn with pUy. 
This might have been done later, but I think it is better 
to get such work done early, as it gets so well established 
before frost comes to disturb things. A heavy roller will 
be run over the ground every week when the weather is 
open, and this rolling is absolutely necessary to keep tile 
lawn in really' first-rate condition. Arranged the ground 
for a picturesque group of trees and shrubs on the summit 
of a slight eminence. The trees and shrubs will be chiefly 
evergreen, though two orthree deoiduous things of orna¬ 
mental character, such as the Silver Maple and V enetian 
Sumach, will be included. The outline of the group will 
be quite informal, and just outside on the Gran will be 
clumpe of Pampas Grass and a thick group or two of 1Ya 
Roeei and in among the fringe of the shrubs and trees 
will be plaoted Snowdrops, Daffodils, and other bulbs. I 
want to make this as distinct and pretty a feature as 
possible, with no harsh lines anywhere. The ground will 
be well broken up and manured. Pruned trees in the early 
Peach-house, examined the borders, and gave water where 
dry. Permitting the roote ef Peaches under glare to get 
dry is a great evil, and one can scarcely foretell how much 
mischief may be done by it. Certainly the presence of 
fungus among the roote of Peaoh-treee may be traced to 
dryness in the borders; though fungus may’ arise from 
placing improper materials in the border, the roots would 
not have suffered if the soil had been kept moist Gathered 
and stored Pears and Apples as they became ripe. Late- 
keeping sorts will be packed in barrels and boxes later on 
when ripe enough to gather, as I al ways find these keep 
fresh longer when so packed than when laid on shelves In 
the fruit-room. Gathered good fruit of Sal way Peach from 
a south wall. This kind rarely fails to bear well. 


» ^leuiaus ana awe 
Brier. —The Clematis will have to be pruned back ct 
siderably, and then if lifted with oare it will do well. Pli 
*°. 11 leaf-mould) round its roots, 

uyirtit be advisable to prune book tbe Sweet Brier idea 
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BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
PLANTS IN BASKETS. 

The accompanying illustration of Lily of the 
Valley is but one instance of what may be 
accomplished in this direction. For many pur¬ 
poses such a basket of Lilies would be infinitely 
better than pot-grown examples. Although 
that in the sketch is intended for suspending, 
it does not by any means follow that such a 
course need be adhered to. Well-grown and 
freely-flowered tufts like that now under notice 
would be serviceable in many ways. They 
would look very well hanging up, but not too 
high, or the effect would be lost. A better plan 
I consider would be to keep them in use as if 
in a pot. In this there would be a distinct 
advantage over pot-grown examples as far as 
effect is concerned, in that the bulkiness of 
the pot would be done away with. This, in 
the case of imported clumps in pots, is often 
an eyesore, the si/e of the pot being out of 
proportion to the leaf growth, being so much 
larger. Those grown in wire-baskets would 
be shallower; hence in this respect they 
would look better. All that is needed in grow- 


for months in good condition. Triteleia uniflora 
is yet another instance; this, when in pots even, 
always looks best when above the range of 
vision, its foliage and flowers, wfith their slender 
foot-stalks, drooping over the sides of the pots. 
There is room for baskets in most houses ; 
these need not always be of wire, for others 
made of wood or earthenw'are are also very use¬ 
ful. A. 


11)27. — Clianthus Dampieri (Glory- 
Pea of Australia) and Erythrina 
floribunda (Coral-plant).— You are not 
likely to do any good with Clianthus Dampieri 
in an unheated house, but the Coral-plant is 
just the subject for such a structure if it is of 
fairly large dimensions. It is not, however, 
suitable for small houses, as to be effective it re¬ 
quires to be grown in a large pot or a tub—a 
pot 10 inches in diameter is not too large for a 
plant that is several years old. You must give 
your plant plenty of pot room and a strong soil. 
Three parts loam, one part peat, and two quarts 
of crushed bones to every peck of soil is the sort 
of compost it wants. You will then get growth 
that will furnish spikes of flow’ers that will sur¬ 
prise you. The Coral-plant is herbaceous in 
character, and if well nourished will live for 



Lily of the Valley in a basket. 


ing them in baskets is careful attention, a 
liberal supply of water being required. In 
making up baskets either single crowhs or 
clumps could be used, the latter being of the 
two the better to depend upon. The imported 
clumps would need to have the bottom of the 
mass of roots removed; this could be done 
without much harm, if any. The baskets 
should have a surfacing of Moss, then a little 
rough soil, any spare space .being packed in 
with the same after the Basket is made up. A 
surfacing of Moss will then be needed to retain 
moisture and to prevent the centre from getting 
too dry. Watering is best effected by dipping 
into a tank, and thus thoroughly soaking the en¬ 
tire mass. In making up with single crowns 
more can, of course, be made of the room, but the 
foliage growth, in itself an ornament, would not 
be quite so good. This method of growing the 
Lily of the Valley commends itself as 5 some¬ 
thing fresh, and should receive consideration. 
The Achimenes are also beautiful basket-plants 
for summer use in moderately warm houses. 
These when grown in this manner also require 
a liberal supply of water. Excellent bulbous 
* plants for baskets are Lachenalias, such as 
L. pendula, L. tricolor, and other varieties. 
Grown in this way, this beautiful spring 
flower is most effective. There are also some 
few kinds of the Tuberous-rooted Begoriias 
which make capital baskGt^lants, that l ill last 
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years and remain in good condition. But it is 
one of those plants that under pot culture 
requires very liberal feeding, or the young shoots 
come up weakly, producing only small leaves 
and inferior ^kes of flowers. It is nearly hardy, 
therefore it requires to be fully exposed to the 
sun and have plenty of air.—J. C. C. 

1920.— Seeds of Lilium giganteum.— 

Sow the seeds in 6-inch pots as soon as ripe, 
and place the pots in the greenhouse, keeping 
the soil moderately moist at all times. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle put 
them singly into 4-inch pots, and shift them on 
from time to time as fast as they fill the pots with 
roots. This is a strong-rooting Lily, and not 
likely to flower in less than a 14-inch pot. 
While in a young state the plants require 
moderate shade. If you raise more than you 
want for pot culture you may plant them in the 
open air in a rich deep soil in a partially shaded 
place. I cannot tell you how long seedling 
plants may be before they flower, but I know it 
takes three years to get an ordinary sized offset 
to bloom, and then the culture must be liberal. 
When in active growth a dose of liquid-manure 
is of great assistance to the plants.—J. C. C. 

1933.— Carnation “Souvenir de la 
Malmaison.”— It would not answer to cut 
the Carnations down. Nor is it worth while to 
grow the plants on in flower-pots after the 


third year. As a rule, young plants of most 
varieties of Carnations produce the best blossoms, 
but I fancy the flowers produced by two-year- 
old plants of Souvenir de la Malmaison are quite 
as good, if not better even, than those from one 
year old plants—that is, plants propagated from 
layers in the autumn. The best results are 
obtained from pipings or cuttings taken off’ in 
the spring months, and rooted in a propagating 
house. As long as the old plants continue to 
thrive they may be grown on by being repotted 
in larger flower-pots, using good open sandy 
loam.—J. D. E. 

1938.— Treatment of a Camellia.— 

Seeing that the flower-buds now on the plant 
have been formed under your window treatment, 
there is greater hope that they will remain and 
expand. In nine cases out of ten the buds drop 
when a plant is taken from a greenhouse to a 
window or any part of a room in which there is 
a fire kept. You are more likely to preserve 
the buds if you remove the plant to a room in 
which there is no fire kept. So long as frost or 
cold wind doesuot reach it, it will take no harm. 
The plant with the spotted leaves should be 
turned out of the pot and the drainage set right, 
and afterwards regularly watered with soot- 
water.— J. c. c. 

- Camellias are quite hardy—that is, as 

hardy, at least, as a common Laurel; they do not 
like being treated as exotic plants, or stifled in 
the room of a dwelling-house, where they do 
not receive air and light freely. For instance, 
if a Camellia with its buds all set and the plant 
doing well in a cool, airy greenhouse is placed 
in a not-house to bring it on a little faster, the 
chances are that all the buds would drop off; 
or if such a plant is taken from out-of-doors, 
where it has been exposed freely to the heavy 
dews and rains, and if it is placed in the win¬ 
dow of a dwelling-house, where the room is 
dry, the same thing would happen, unless care 
was taken to wet the leaves daily, and admit 
air very freely at first. If all sudden changes 
are avoided, perhaps the plant will do well.— 
J. D. E. 

1925.— Treatment of Azaleas. —The 
principal thing is the watering. The knowledge 
which makes one to give just enough, but not to 
overdo it, comes only from experience. Azaleas 
are not more difficult to keep in health in the 
winter than “Geraniums,' but more watchful¬ 
ness is required. A “ Geranium ” may be left 
for many days without water and not be injured, 
but if the fine hair-like roots of Azaleas are once 
thoroughly dried from lack of moisture, the plants 
will immediately lose colour, and the chances are 
they will die. On the other hand, too much 
water is only a slightly lesser evil j but Azaleas 
need not bo lost, if proper care is taken of 
them, and they are preserved from frost and 
kept free from insects, thrips being the most 
destructive.—E. H. 

1941. — Oleander flowers not open 
ing. —You have been treating your plants of 
this sw eet-scented flower in an excellent manner, 
except for one thing—that is, you have not 
given them sufficient heat to expand the buds 
when formed. Nerium Oleander, both the 
white and rose-coloured varieties, will seldom 
open the flowers in a satisfactory manner un¬ 
less afforded a rather higher temperature than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse or vinery at this 
time of year. Give them this, and in other re¬ 
spects treat the same as you describe, and you 
will be surprised at the amount of grand blos¬ 
soms they will produce.—P. U. 

1942. — Treatment of a Lily.— Let the 
plant remain in the greenhouse, and water it 
moderately until the leaves become yellow. 
When this takes place turn the plant out of the 
pot, and break over the stem close to the crow ? n 
of the bulb, and remove it with all the roots 
attached to it. Be careful not to injure the 
bulb roots, and carefully repot the bulb in a 
larger pot. When this is done plunge it over 
the rim of the pot in some moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
or some similar material, and preserve it by a 
glass-light from rain. I set apart a frame for 
my Lily bulbs, and if they are plunged as 
indicated above they start into growth very 
freely and strongly.—J. D. E. 

1928.— Flowers in winter.— If you want 
flowers have nothing to do with any stove w r hich 
discharges the products of combustion into the 
house itself. This may answer just to exclude 
frost and keep .things but for anything 
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young plants also grow into nice specimens by 
the end of the season. The flowers are poor, 
small whitish things produced in terminal 
panicles.—J. D. E. 

„ v _ 0 r _ 1906.— Culture Of Cacti.— Commencing 

and hardy foliage plants, with the treatment that the majority of Cacti 
" ' " require at the present time and onward, I may tell 

that they need but very little water during 
winter. Presuming that the plants are in a 
..^jnhouse, which is only heated to keep out 
jrost, the plants should be stood on a shelf fully 
exposed to the light all the winter, and if the 
soil is fairly well moistened at the end of 
October, they will not require any more water 
until early in February, after which the water¬ 
ing may be repeated once a fortnight, if the soil 
is fairly dry. Early in March, any that may 
require repotting should be attended to; but 
I may tell you that overpotting is a source of much 
danger to these plants, especially those of 
miniature growth. Not even the strong-grow¬ 
ing kinds have many roots, as compared to other 
plants ; therefore, large pots and frequent dis¬ 
turbance at the roots must be avoided. Three 
years is not too long for a healthy plant to 
remain in one pot, providing the drainage is 
kept right. Most of the Cacti require full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, and a dry atmosphere. The 


I think I should recommend planting a Vine to 
be trained over the roof, which, in a properly - 
made border, could scarcely fail to do well. 
Beneath it could be grown a few Ferns, Fuch¬ 
sias, Gloxinias, and other shade-loving plants 
during the summer, i__2 * 

with a few bulbs, &c., in winter.—B. C. R. 

1923. — Passion flower “Constance 

Eliott.”—Cut out all the weaker spray, and 
also any old or worn-out wood, at once, and § 
leave the best (most perfectly ripened) of the 
long and strong shoots intact, training them 
neatly, with plenty of space between each. The 
points may die back to some extent during the 
winter ; if so, shorten them back to sound wood 


beyond this you must have a proper set of hot- 
water pipes—two rows of 3-inch or three of the 
2-inch size will do, unless the house is lofty— 
heated by a small boiler. One constructed to 
burn gas or oil would be more suitable for so 
small a structure than anything else. A good 
slow-combustion stove, without pipes, cased in 
terra-cotta or porcelain, would ao nearly as 
well, and come rather less expensive perhaps.— 

B. C. R. 


FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS. 

It is now about thirty-five years since I first 
saw Begonia Rex shown at one of the then au¬ 
tumnal shows of plants at the Crystal Palace. 

Since that time there have 
been vast improvements 
made among fine-leaved Be¬ 
gonias. There is now such 
an infinite variety in the 
colours—some suffused all 
over as with silver, whilst 
the combinations of pale- 
green, dark-green, bronze 
and silvery variegation in 
many kinds are beautiful in 
the extreme. Some of these 


grow m one greenhous^ 

also well adapted. Vifhere A fine-leaved Begonia, 

a wall which is unsightly 
wants covering with growing 

plants, these Begonias are first-rate material to in the spring, and they will bloom abundantly 
U9e. All that they seem to require is just sufficient during the summer. C ” 
soil to establish themselves ; after this their water and liquid-manure when in 
roots will ramify in all directions and cling to bloom, and a top-dressing of rich soil, 

the bare wall, more particularly if it be bare with a little artificial manure, in I" 

brickwork. If the position be a damp and aid the plant considerably.—B. C. R. 
shaded one, these Begonias do equally as well 1900.— Jasminumgrandiflorun 
or even better than under what might bethought j a one the oldest plants of thi 9 species known 
to be more favourable conditions. If they are to g art i energt It seems to have been known in 
intended to cover a dry wall, all that one has to England in 1629, and requires warm greenhouse 
do is to keep them well supplied with water. I cu it ure , " * * ■ ■ * ' 

have been particularly struck with the beauti- other greenhouse plants, 

ful effect produced by their use in a planted-out * ^ - 

fernery. Here the roots will delight to ramble 
and cling to the rockwork, particularly sand¬ 
stone. Thus grown in a cool fernery they will 
generally retain their foliage all the year, looking 
bright and cheerful in the dull days of winter. 

As pot-plants their value is pretty well known 


least, expecting a good deal. Looking at the 
height of your house (11 feet), and that you want 
to keep up a fairly high temperature in the early 
part of tne year, you want another flow and 
return pipe of the same size as the existing ones 

__ along the two sides and one end. You may take 

Give the plant plenty of up the floor and make a border on each side as 
* growth and you suggest, but it need not be more than 2 feet 

mixed wide if you make the depth equal to the width. 
May will also If you plant another Rose on the south side you 
\ must train the shoots a good distance apart— 

1 foot at least—as Tomatoes require all the sun 
they can get. You can grow Strawberries on 
the shelves, providing you do not attempt to 
force them early. It would be wrong to say 

It need not be'.h^ed anymo^hnn 

sandy loam and leaf-mould! with a^ittle peat. can . be " ’“X? The^t 

It grows more as a bush than a climbing plant. together os in p , ■, 

It may be turned out of iU pots, and be planted f.P enda on what y ou y ou ™ K "°“J? Zf 
against a warm wall in summer, and in this ,al f r measure of .uecew. Ther^ulU hat would 

position will flower freely. The perfume, oil of “‘“f? y° u - ’ W °°“ ,der 

Jasmine, is obtained from this species.—J. D. E. a Iailure -~^- 

__ t x r ,o,« TT « - v 1951.— “ Geraniums ” in flower at 

and appreciated for the decoration of plant- a greenhouse. i° u Christmas. —This is all a matter of an effici- 

houses. They also make capital decorative will make a very great mistake if you attempt en tly heated house. A light, airy house should 
material for tne house, in many instances being 1° hea ^ y our greenhouse with an L boiler, chosen for them, and with good management 
singularly appropriate to the surroundings, especially so on the score of economy. My the pi an ts will flower freely all the winter. 
Small plants usually face all one way ; thus they advice to you is put the L boiler on one side, ;Fi ve .i nc h pots are scarcely large enough, and as 
are well adapted for vases upon brackets, niches, an d * e « be U8C _d f° r lta proper purpose. Get t he pots are full of roots they certainly ought 
or corners. They are most accommodating as to a wrought-iron Independent boiler, with exten- ^ have a shift into 7-inch pots. The house 
soil, but that which is light suits them best; feed, cost €4 10a., to heat 100 feet of 4-inch aeeina to be large enough for one hundred plants, 
mellow loam, leaf-mould, and sand answer well. P 1 !^ no brickwork required. The boiler will WO uld be better to grow fewer, and give them 
Large pots are not at all requisite, but rather do on a level with the flow-pipe. Put the enoU gh good soil to grow in. The plants should 
to be avoided as a disfigurement than other- cistern in some convenient place above the have all the trusses removed now. Stop the 
wise. Propagation is simple and easily effected boiler, and the feed-pipe to go i«to the return- p^ts G f the shoots about three weeks before 
by the leaves ; all that one has to do is to pre- pip«- The rise will be quite sufficient if it they are wanted to flower ; this prevents growth, 
pare a pan with sandy soil, and then after cut- ascends - inches at the highest part from the au( j throws all the strength into the trusses.— 
ting through the ribs of the leaves to peg one boiler. One row of either 3-inch or 4-inch will j D E 

or more upon the surface of the soil, the outer keep out frost. If you get modern hot-water - 

portions of the leaves being cut away. Plenty pipes any handy man will be able to put them 1911.— Eccremocarpus SCaber.— If you 
of young plants will soon be the result. This is together.. If you use only 14-inch pipes vou are intending to plant one of these the best 
far better than the cumbrous system of division will require four times the quantity, and they time would be about May; your plant would 
of older plants, whereby the beautiful effect of ar ® 8ure to afc most critical time.— then be able to grow away the first summer and 
a small plant is lost. P. W. L. become established. They can be grown in pots 
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1904. — Growing Watercress. — The 

late Mr. Shirley Hibberd wrote a book on the 
culture of the Watercress, and if still in print 
it could probably be obtained through any book¬ 
seller. The price, I think, is 2s. Gd. But 
Watercress can easily be grown wherever there 
is a supply of water. It need not even be 
grown in water if the bed can be flooded occa¬ 
sionally. 1 have seen good Watercress all 
summer on the shady side of a building where 
a hose could be turned on when necessary, both 
from seed and cuttings. It may also be grown 
in pots and pans in the greenhouse in winter, 
and in a frame in the spring. With very 
modest convenience a supply of Watercress may 
be kept up all the year. If cuttings are ob¬ 
tained now and planted in G-inch pots 2 inches 
apart in loam and leaf-mould, made fairly firm, 
and placed in the greenhouse, in a short time 
they will root, and in due course the tops may 
be taken off and eaten, or planted to still 
further extend the culture. More shoots will 
break away, and the second cutting will be 
better than the first. The soil must never be 
allowed to get dry, and when the pots or pans 
get filled with roots stand them in pans of 
water and use a little stimulant.—E. H. 

1913. — Parsley in winter.— In some 
gardens it is a difficult matter to have a good 
supply of Parsley in winter, and not owing to bad 
management either. Some soil is infested with 
an insect which injures the roots to such an 
extent that during September the leaves turn 
yellow and the plants eventually die. In gar¬ 
dens where this is experienced it is a good plan 
to make up a bed of prepared soil in March. 
Sow the seed and thin the plants out as needed 
to enoourage a stocky growth, and toward the 
end of August give the plants one or two 
soakings of water to which has been added 
petroleum, at the rate of a wineglassful to 
four gallons of water, keeping the whole well 
stirred to mix the oil with the water. Toward 
the end of September cover the bed with a 
frame. Where Parsley grows tolerably well in 
the natural soil a sowing should be made in 
April on a warm border ; from this sowing plant 
out the seedlings at the foot of a south or west 
wall, 8 inches apart, or on a sloping bank, facing 
the south, leaving sufficient in the bed to grow 
sturdily on through the summer. To make 
extra certain of a supply, even during the most 
severe frost, dig up some good roots and plant 
them in a cold frame, keeping the leaves near 
to the glass. Keep the lights rather close for 
a few days until new roots are being made, 
vhen air in quantity on all favourable occasions 
should be given.—S. P. 

- The plants should have been lifted in August to¬ 
wards the endrof the month, and planted in cold-frames or 
set out on a south border, where a frame or two can be put 
over the plants just before frost setB in. Before planting 
cut off all the old leaves, and then there will be a new 
crop of these come on that will last in good condition all 
winter.—E. H. 

1937.— Forced Rhubarb. —I have always 
found Rhubarb forced in a Mushroom-house as 
good, if not better, flavoured than any forced in 
a heap of dung. If it must be forced outside by 
Christmas you will want to start as soon as the 
crowns of the early sorts are ripe. Cover 'with 
good-sized pots, and mix leaves with the stable- 
manure ; the heat given off will be much sweeter. 
It is best to have the Rhubarb planted in beds 
for outside forcing, and then, if a part of a bed is 
started, by covering with manure it will come on 
quicker than if isolated plants are forced.—E. H_ 

1914. — Parsley running: to seed. — To obtain 
Parsley for winter use and that will not be so liable to run 
to seed, sow towards the end of June, and transplant to 
frames or warm border as soon aB the plants are large 
enough.—E. H. 

1945.— Best Dwarf Tomatoes.— Ham 
Green Favourite is a fine and productive 
Tomato, with rather large and smooth fruit of 
good quality, excellent for outdoor culture or 
for a roomy house, but it is of much stronger 
growth than Conference, and does not set so well 
—at least, in pots. On the whole, I am strongly 
of opinion that there is no other variety to equal 
this for any such purpose as that mentioned by 
“ G. W. D.” Conference is “ the very thing.” 
Grow the plants in 10-inch or 11-inch pots, one 
stem to each, affording moderately rich soil 
and plenty of water and liquid-manure, and 
ventilate freely. Let the plants run up un¬ 
checked to within a few icphcs of the glass, then 
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take out the point of each ; remove all laterals, 
and feed well, and each plant, if of the true 
variety, will produce six or seven trusses with 
seven to ten or twelve fruits apiece, averaging 
about six to the pound, and some heavier than 
this. The colour is very bright crimson, and 
the shape perfect, but in this fine variety you 
get flavour as well.—B. C. R. 


LIFTING AND STORING POTATOES. 

Ok all mistakes made in dealing with Potatoes, 
none are greater than working amongst them, 
and especially digging them up when it is 
raining overhead or when soil is spongy under 
foot; and all who wish to have their Potatoes 
in the best possible order throughout the winter 
must have nothing to do with them while in a 
wet state. I never think of beginning to lift any 
of mine until a few dry days have followed raifly 
and this plan should be generally observed. In 
light, sandy, ground the tubers, as a rule, turn 
out clean and free from any deposits of soil, 
even though the latter may be moderately wet, 
but in heavy land the soil will not fall away 
from them as it should do unless tolerably dry. 
It is always an advantage to have the tubers 
free from soil, but this is not the only benefit 
to be derived from dry digging, as, apart from 
the soil adhering to them being very undesirable, 
a dirty Potato is not easily dried, and while those 
dug up dry and clean may generally be stored 
away the day following their being lifted, the 
soil-covered ones will take some days or a week 
to dry, and then, unless the soil is rubbed off 
them before storing, it is almost impossible to ob¬ 
serve anyspotsof disease orblemishonthem; con¬ 
sequently, those showing any defect are put with 
the sound ones, and many good ones are caused 
to decay in this manner. If I put away a lot 
of Potatoes which had been dug in the wet, and 
only partially dried with a good deal of soil 
about them, I should never feel comfortable 
about their condition, as I should know full well 
that they would soon begin to decay, and that 
they would require much more attention than 
the dry, clean-dug, and stored ones. I should 
not feel satisfied unless the first lot could be 
looked over a fortnight or so after storing and 
again at frequent intervals ; but the dry ones 
would be safe for weeks or months to come. 

In digging I would only choose fine dry days 
for the operation. As many as possible should 
be taken up in the forenoon, bringing them well 
to the surface, and spreading them out to dry as 
digging went on. Then in the afternoon they 


behind or injuring any of the tubers. With 
careless digging many may be left behind and 
not brought to the surface, and others, and very 
often the biggest and best, will have the prong 
of the fork run into them; but this should 
never happen, nor will it either if ordinary care 
is observed in doing the work. Some diggers 
pull up all the stems before beginning to lift the 
roots ; but this is a thoroughly bad plan, as 
there is nothing left to guide them or make it 
known where each set of roots are, and the con 
sequence is that an innumerable quantity of 
them are split up and spoiled with the fork. 
There is no better way of dealing with them than 
pushing the fork in behind each set and throwing 
it forward. A few inches m ust be allowed for 
the crowd of tubers whiclrolaster near the base 
of the stems, but this is easily understood. I 
do not like to get right on the top of them with 
the fork, but prefer to see it going in a little 
from the side. When a quantity has been dug 
up and lie spread out on the surface of the soil, 
the different batches should be selected. Unless 
in a very poor Potato year, I do not put high 
value on the smallest of the tubers, and use 
them for little or nothing else but for pigs ; then 
a few of the nicest second size are taken and put 
away by themselves for seed. The main crop is 
then picked up to store away for future use, and 
only the diseased roots remain on the ground. 
These are considered of no value, and may be 
taken up any time ; but I do not approve of 
allowing them to remain on the soil or dug down 
either, as they are bad for the soil in a decayed 
state, and if pieces of them happen to live they 
prove a nuisance the following year, as they 
grow up like weeds amongst other crops where 
they are not wanted. This is the case, too, 
where many or anv tubers are left in the soil 
after digging, and they cannot be too well looked 
after. In whatever kind of place it may be con¬ 
venient to dry them, after digging they should 
never be put away in their 

Keeping quarters until it is quite certain 
they are thoroughly dry, and then there is no 
danger of any great loss or deterioration taking 
place. Here I dry them in an open shed, and 
afterwards they are stored away in a dark place 
where air and light are only admitted in very 
small quantities. It is an advantage to have 
them dried and stored away as quickly as pos 
sible, as when left in the light for many days 
they soon become green and badly flavoured. 
Those I select for seed are not so carefully 
dealt with, in this respect, as I like to see them 
green and hardy-looking, and no effort is made 



A good keeping Potato—“Late Rose" or “ Cottager's Red." 


should all be collected together and covered over 
on the ground so that rain cannot get at them ; 
and it is better still if at the end of each day 
they can be taken into an open shed and be 
spread out to dry there. In this case much time 
will be saved, and the tubers may always be had 
in the finest condition. In field cultivation the 
plough is generally used for digging, but in the 
garden only the fork is used, and nothing 
answers the purpose better, els one man, or two, 
or three, as the case may be, will dig a large 
quantity in a day or week, and with the fork 
I they can always be taken up without leaving any 


to keep them in the dark ; but the plan of allow¬ 
ing the seed to lie on the soil for days or wefeks, 
exposed to the hot sun, with the object of 
“greening” them, is not viewed with favour, 
as I have often found tubers so treated injured 
by the heat, and never so sound and good as 
those kept in an open shed, loft, or some such 
place. Some good keeping kinds are as follows : 
Late Rose or Cottager’s Red (here figured), an 
excellent white -fleshed and fine-grained late 
Potato, and heavy cropper; Fiftyfold (Sutton’s), 
Red-skinned Flourball, Dalmahoy, Magnum 
Bonum, and Paterson’s Victoria. B. 
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FRUIT. 

SOME GOOD EARLY PEARS. 

For private use the very earliest Pears will 
never occome much grown. Not only is there 
other good fruit in season, such as Peaches and 
Nectarines, but the quality is anything but 
satisfactory ; and, moreover, as soon as ripe, 
they are quickly over. Of 
course, there is one note- 
able exception, this being 
the well-known 

Jargonelle, which has 
always been a favourite 
and will always remain so. 

By early Pears it mtfst be 
understood that I am re¬ 
ferring to those which 
ripen up during Septem¬ 
ber ana October. Such 
Pears as these ripen so as 
to be of good quality when 
grown in the open ; at any 
rate, they may be so grown 
in the southern or midland 
districts, where they in¬ 
variably come of very high 
quality, being much more 
juicy, and, moreover, they 
keep better. Certainly 
they maybe grown against 
walls either with an east¬ 
ern or western aspect, but 
as a rule this latter aspect 
is generally retained for 
the later ripening varie¬ 
ties. For a high-class 
dessert, Jargonelle heads 
the list, but, as a rule, 
this is an August Pear, 
and, although so early, 
it invariably comes very 
good from an east or west 
wall, although, as is well 
known, many a garden 
can boast of some fine 
old standards, and as such 
it will succeed throughout 
the length and breadth of 
Britain. As a September 
Pear 

Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien (here figured) is a 
favourite with many people, although by some 
it is disliked on account of its highly perfumed 
flavour. As a market Pear it will always be 
grown,and in America it is very highly esteemed, 
and is known there as the Bartlett. Like the 
majority of early Pears, it keeps but a very 
short time, and unless it is gathered before it 
parts freely from the tree it becomes mealy 
instead of juicy. This is where some people 
make a mistake with the Jargonelle by allowing 
it to hang until it parts easily from the tree, 
Vnder the impression that this variety must be 
<g$£hered and eaten from the tree, as sometimes 
described. Beurre d’Amanlis is a first-rate 
Pear, ^.nd with many it commences the Pear 
season. This is a very strong grower, and also 
a free bearer. Triomphe de Vienne I should 
j e mentioned after Williams’ Bon Chretien, 

ich it somewhat resembles, but of better 
i...vour. This variety is not very well known, 
but its merits fully entitle it to be. Mme. 
Trey ve is a very prolific Pear ; it also growls to 
a largo size when freely thinned, and does 
capitally in the open. 

Fondante d’Automne is a very richly- 
flavoured Pear, and succeeds admirably in the 
open, even on a cold clay soil. Birds have a 
particular liking for it, for I think they will 
find out this and attack it before any other. It 
has, however, one great fault—viz., that of 
quickly decaying in the centre as soon as ripe. 
Being of such a nice flavour for an early, or, 
rathfer, an October Pear, it is well worth plant¬ 
ing. Souvenir du Congr^s is a very large Pear, 
somewhat resembling Williams’ Bon Chretien 
in appearance, but much larger, and succeeds 
this kind. I now come to that best flavoured 
of all October Pears Beurrd Superfin. This 
is a grand Pear, with a vinous flavour, and, 
although it comes larger when grown against a 
wall, I think the flavour is improved when 
grown in the open. Here it takes on that 
russety appearance, and although to outward 

Digitized by 


look it does not appear ripe, yet it is, 
and anyone might be deceived. The late 
Mr. Haycock, who grew and knew Pears 
so well, told me that he always found 
it better in flavour when grown in the 
open, although at that time he hailed from Kent, 
and which, it must be remembered, is a highly 
favourable county. Whether grown against a 
wall or in the open, Fondante d’Automne will 


always be found of the highest quality. This 
Pear also has the advantage of keeping longer 
after being ripe than the majority of October 
Pears. 

Beurre Hardy will close my list of good 
quality early or October Pears. This, again, is 
a good Pear, coming much larger than the pre¬ 
ceding, and from an east wall I have had the 
fruits very large. On cold soils I should be 
inclined to grow both of these latter named 
Pears on an east or west wall, the latter for 
preference. For extra quality in flavour out of 
the above named varieties, and omitting 
Jargonelle, which should be in every garden, I 
should select Beurre d’Amanlis, Fondante 
d’Automne, Beurr<* Superfin, and Beurre Hardy, 
taking them in the order of ripening, although 
the season of each may be prolonged by either 
growing on different aspects or gathering at 
intervals of twice, and Fondante d’Automne at 
three or four times. H. 


1932. —Planting Peach trees. —Directly 
the leaves fall is the best time to plant Peach- 
trees—that is, trees had from a distance ; but 
the middle of October is a good time to plant 
the trees from one part of the garden to another, 
where they can be lifted with a ball of soil 
attached to the roots. Dwarf-trained trees are 
the most satisfactory where the walls or trellises 
are not about 10 feet high. Where high walla 
are to be covered it is a good plan to employ 
standard-trained trees as well as dwarfs, with 
a view of covering the wall quickly. If dwarf 
trees are used, a space of 10 feet should be 
allowed for each tree. The best Peaches are 
Royal George, Grosse Mignonne, Bellegarde, 
Violette Hative, and Walburton’s Admirable 
for late use. I have placed them somewhat in 
the order of merit; therefore, if too many are 
named, a selection can be mode accordingly. 
The border ought not to be more than 2 feet 
G inches deep, including 6 inches of drainage, 



consisting of broken bricks, stones, or clinkers. 
The best soil for Peaches is freshly-cut turf, 
chopped into pieces 6 inches square. To every 
six parts of turf add one part old lime-rubble 
and charcoal) but no manure. The border 
should have an outlet drain a few inches below 
the border level to carry off superfluous water, 
thus avoiding a stagnation about the roots. 
The border should be made up fully one month 
before planting the trees, to allow time for the 
soil to settle into its place, thus preventing the 
trees from being too low eventually in the 
border. Not more than 3 inches of soil should 
be placed over the surface roots. Before plant¬ 
ing, all broken roots should be cut in clean to a 
healthy part, and all fibreless ones should be 
shortened back to 1 foot of the stem, or the base 
of the tree—fibrous rootB in quantity are 
required. The cutting of those which are fibre* 
less will induce them to make fresh roots. The 
soil being neither wet nor dry when the border 
was made up, it should be trodden down firmly ; 
loose soil induces a gross, luxuriant growth, 
which is not favourable to successful Peach-tree 
culture. A mulching of the surface after planting, 
2 inches thick, will be a means of conserving 
moisture in the soil. Half - decayed horse- 
manure is best for the mulching. In about two 
weeks afterwards give the trees a thorough 
soaking with clean water, after which no more 
will be needed until February or March, accord¬ 
ing to the state of the soil, which must not be 
allowed to become dry. The early part of 
February the trees will require pruning. Cut 
back the shoots to within 1 foot of the base, 
which will induce them to break regularly, thus 
furnishing the trees right from the base, which 
is not so easy to do afterwards, if allowed to be¬ 
come bare, owing to not cutting the shoots 
back close enough at first.—S. P. 

1946. — Treatment of Apple trees. — 

1 suspect the soil in which the tree of Lord 
Suffield is growing is of a heavy, tenacious 
character, and consequently cold in the spring, 
which causes the young shoots to die off in the 
winter. They do not mature thoroughly, con¬ 
sequently cannot stand the frost, which injures 
the bark and thus kills the whole shoot. This 
is a common occurrence with this Apple. The 
best remedy is to get the roots up to the sur¬ 
face ; give some light soil, such as road grit or 
old potting-soil, out not manure, which will 
only aggravate the case by inducing the trees to 
make still stronger shoots, and thus still more 
sappy and less shle to bear the effects of a sharp 
winter. The best way to encourage the fruit to 
get to a large size is to supply liquid-manure 
freely when the Apples are the size of Walnuts 
and onwards, also to give the trees a mulching 
at the same time with partly-decayed horse-* 
manure to conserve moisture about the roots. If 
the trees have no fruit they will not require 
stimulant, as that would but induce luxuriant 
growth when the tree has no fruit to support. 
The dead shoots may be cut off at once ; they 
do no good on the trees.—S. P. 

1943.— Treatment of a Fig-tree.—I 

am afraid your Fig-tree does not get sun enough 
at the latter end of the summer to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. You need not trouble to remove 
the green fruits that are now formed. These 
will fall off in due course during the winter. 
Your doubt is well founded. The crop of fruit 
for next year is not yet formed, or only about 
being formed. Any fruit larger than a good- 
sized Pea invariably falls off during the winter. 
When the leaves have fallen off the young fruit 
is found near to the ends of the young growth 
in the form of nodes, in the axil of the dis¬ 
placed leaf.—J. C. C. 

- Surround your Fig-tree with a brick wall about 

2 feet from the stem. Rub off every Fig you can get hold 
of now. Do not stop the shoots, but thin out if too thick 
—Gko. B. 

1849.— Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
on fruit-tree walls.—I should strongly 
advise “ Carbury ” to have nothing to do with 
beautifying his fruit-tree walls, either with 
Ampelopsis Veitchi or any other creeper, but 
confine it to walls devoted to wall creepers ; for 
the following reasons: Fruit-trees are planted 
against walls, not so much for the sake of the 
support they get—as that can be equally as well 
given by wire or other trellises—but for the 
reflected and latent heat which the wall absorbs 
during the day, and gives off at nights, thereby 
giving the fruit-trees growing on it a higher 
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temperature than similar ones growing on 
trellises, or in the open, and to cover the face 
of the wall with a dense mass of foliage, even 
though it did not project as far as the fruit-trees 
branches, would be one of the likeliest ways of 
defeating the object for which the wall was 
built of any that I know : and the work of 
keeping the trees clear of aphis, and other 
pests, would be greatly increased, for under 
such a covering shell-snails would find a safe 
retreat, ready to attack the fruit directly dark¬ 
ness favoured them. Then there are the roots 
of the fruit-trees to be thought of, for all that 
the rampant creepers sucked out of the soil 
would be so much the lesB for the fruit-trees, 
and anyone tempted into trying this plan of 
double cropping would, I feel sure, soon be so 
disgusted with their fruit-trees that they 
would either grub up the whole lot and start 
afresh, or they would allow the creepers to have 
the wall to themselves; they would soon do 
this by choking the fruit-trees.—J. G. JIanti. 

1947.— Orchard house Peaches. —Ex¬ 
cess of moisture both in the air of the house and 
in the soil about tho roots is the only explana¬ 
tion that I am able to give you as to the cause 
of the want of flavour in your Peaches. I do 
not think the paratiin had anything to do with 
it, unless it caused any of the leaves to fall a 
short time afterwards. If so, that would be 
sufficient to explain the cause of your trouble, 
as although the fruit was well coloured, the 
absence of the leaves would certainly have 
an injurious effect on the flavour of the fruit.— 

J. c. c. 

1953.— Unsatisfactory Raspberries 

—The frequent inquiries that have appeared in 
Gardening lately respecting the behaviour of 
Raspberries in different parts of the country 
clearly shows that either climate or soil accounts 
for most of the failures; or, in other words, 
some sorts of Raspberries do better in some 
soils than others, the same aB Strawberries. 
The only safe remedy appears to be to grow 
those sorts that have been proved to suit the 
soil or climate, whichever it may be. In my 
own case I can grow without any particular care 
such old sorts as Fastolf and Red Antwerp so 
fine that my friends do not know them.— 

J. c. c. 

1908— Peaches in a small greenhouse. 

—Make a border at the back of the house 3 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep, using good loamy soil 
without any manure. Unless it is a clay 
bottom it is not necessary to provide drainage. 
One tree trained fan-shape would fill the space 
in a few years, but probably you would like to 
cover the wall quickly, as well as have more 
variety, and fruit over a longer time than a 
single tree will afford. In that case you may 
plant two trees 3 feet from each end. The 
sorts should be Alexander and Crimson Galande. 
The first - mentioned is one of the earliest 
Peaches to ripen, and the other a mid season 
variety. Plant early in November.—J. C. C. 

1898.— Keeping Walnuts —Allow the 
fruit to fall from the trees, then they are tho¬ 
roughly ripe. Remove the husk from the shell. 
Thoroughly dry them in an airy shed, or by ex¬ 
posure to the sun for a day or two. An earthen¬ 
ware jar perfectly air-tight will keep them fresh 
for a long time. Some place them in a large 
flower-pot, over the top tightly fastening brown- 
paper, burying them in soil, first covering the 
r with board to prevent it becoming rotten. 
P. 

- Take them out of the husks, and pack in earthen¬ 
ware jars with alternate layers of dry Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Cover the jare cloee down, and bury them in a dry hank, 
or bury them in eoil, and throw off the wet with a cover¬ 
ing of boards.—E. 11. 

18S4.— Fruit dropping off Peach trees —You 
appear to give too much water to your Peaches when there 
ii no evaporation in winter. Give plenty of lime rubbish 
to roots.—Gso. B. 


1895.— Using soot water —Soot-water is 
beneficial to most soft-wooded greenhouse 
plants, such as Cinerarias, Chrysanthemums, 
Calceolarias, Ac., but it should not be used 
indiscriminately for Heaths, and what are termed 
New Holland plants, nor should it be used too 
frequently ; once or twice in a week is often 
enough, and it ought to be very weak ; the water 
should also be clear, like good ale. I have known 
the roots of Cinerarias and such like plants to be 
killed by the use of soot-water, applied too often 
or too strong.— J. D. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

GOOD HARDY BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Sen .la (Squill). 

The Squills comprise a numerous genusof bulbous 
plantssuitable for open-air culture. Someof these 
arc indispensable to every garden, as they are 
all very beautiful and flower in spring ; indeed, 
some bloom even before spring commences. 
They aro of the simplest culture. They should 
be nlanted at the depth of a few inches when 
the bulbs are at rest—that is, early in the autumn 
—in any good garden soil that is not too heavy ; 
and if, when once established, they are not 
disturbed for years, except, perhaps, when 
given a slight annual top-dressing of manure, 
the cultivator will be annually rewarded 
with a display that will amply repay any 
trouble that he may have taken. >Some kinds, 
especially the many-coloured varieties of the 
Spanish Squill (S. hisp&nica—syn., S. cam- 
panulata), and the English (S. nutans), are 
admirably adapted for introducing into the 
wild garden by the sides of woodland walks, 
margins of shrubberies, Ac., situations in which 
they form an attractive feature in spring. As 
regards propagation, offsets may be taken from 
established clumps during summer, and a very 
interesting, though somewhat slow, mode of 
procedure is that of raising them from seeds, 
which in some seasons are produced plentifully ; 
by this mode many varieties of real merit, both 
as regards si7,e and colour, have bceu obtained, 
and there is still room for further improvement. 
The following is a s< lection of the best kinds : 

S. AMcena.— A distinct, early spring-flowering 
Squill, opening about three weeks after S. 
sibirica, and leadily known from auy of its 
relatives by the large, yellowish-green ovary 
showing conspicuously in the centre of the dark 
indigo-blue flowers. Though sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to merit a place in borders and collections 
of hardy bulbs, it is lees ornamental than any 
other kind here mentioned, the flowers being 


arranged in a somewhat sparse and rigid 
manner, and having nono of the grace charac¬ 
teristic of S. campanulata and the varieties of S. 
nutans, or of the dwarfness and brilliancy of 
S. sibirica. The leaves, usually about half an inch 
across, attain a height of about 1 foot, and are 
very easily injured by cold or wind, so that a 
sheltered position is that best suited to its 
wants. It is not exactly suited for choice rock- 
work, though well worthy of a place in borders 
and of being naturalised on sunny banks in semi¬ 


wild spots. A native of the Tyrol; increased 
from seeds or by separation of the bulbs 

S. hi folia (Early Squill).—Although not 
nearly so well known or popular as S. sibirica, 
this is quite as worthy of cultivation, as it pro¬ 
duces in the very dawn of spring—indeed, often 
in winter—rich masses of dark-mue flowers, four 
to six on a spike, and forms very handsome tnftts 
of vegetation from fi inches to 10 inches high, 
according to the richness and lightness of the 
soil, and the warmth and shelter of the aspect. 
It thrives well in almost any position in ordinary 
garden soil, the lighter the better. Although it 
blooms earlier than S. sibirica, it does not 
withstand cold wintry and spring rains and 
storms nearly so well as that sjiecies, and there¬ 
fore it would be well to rdaee some tufts of it 
in warm, sunny spots either on the rockwork or 
sheltered borders. It is a native of Southern and 
Central Europe. The varieties are numerous 
and important, and the following are most dis¬ 
tinct and most worthy of cultivation : alba, 
Candida, carnea, compacta, maxima, metallica, 
rosea, pallida, pra*cox, and laurica. The name 
S. priecox, which occnrs so often in gardens and 
in nurserymen's catalogues, does not really 
belong to a distinct species, and, when most 
properly applied, refers to the variety of 8. 
bifolia, that usually flowers somewhat earlier 
than the common form. 1 he variety taurica is 
a very handsome plant, differing from the type 
in being larger in size and more robust in habit; 
its flowers are also larger and more numerous, 
and it produces several leaves, thus departing 
from the bifoliate character which is generally 
observed by the type, but which, by-the-way, 
is not an absolutely reliable one. 

S campanulata (Npanieh Squill).—A vigorous 
species, long cultivated in England. It is one 
of tho finest ornaments among early summer¬ 
flowering bulbs, and though a more southern 
species than most of the others, it is the 
most robust of the family. It is easily 
known by its strong pyramidal raceme of pen¬ 
dent, short stalked, large, bell-shaped flowers, 
usually of a clear light-blue. A 
variety known as major is larger 
in allots parts, and a noble early 
summer flower ; and the white and 
roee-coloured varieties (alba and 
rosea) are also excellent. It is 
never seen to greater advantage 
than when peeping here and there 
from the fringes of shrubberies and 
beds of evergreens, the shelter it 
receives in such positions protect¬ 
ing it* very large leaves from 
atroDg winds. It is, however, 
sturdy enough to thrive in any 
position. It comes from the South 
of Europe, attains a height of from 
12 inches to 18 inches, and deserves 
to be naturalised by the aide of 
wood walks and in the semi-wild 
parts of every pleasure ground. (S. 
hispanica.) 

S. italica (Italian Squill) —This 
Squill, with its pale-blue flowers, 
intensely blue stamens, and deli¬ 
cious odour, is one of the moat in¬ 
teresting and distinct, if not the 
most brilliant, of cultivated kinds. 
It grows from 5 inches to 10 inches 
high, the leaves somewhat shorter, 
slightly keeled, and oblique ; the 
flowers small, spreading in ahoit 
conical racemes, and opening in 
May. It is perfectly hardy, living 
in almost any soil, but thriving 
best in sandy and warm ones. In¬ 
creased by division, which should 
be performed only every three or 
four years, when the bulbs should 
be planted in fresh positions. It 
is worthy of a sheltered, sunny spot 
on rockwork, particularly as it does 
not seem to thrive so freely in this country as 
some of the other species. Native of Italy and 
S. Europe generally. 

S. nctans (Bluebell) (see illustration).—A 
well known and much admired native plant, 
abounding in almost every wood and copse ; the 
flowersare always arranged in a gracefully droop¬ 
ing fashion on one side of the stem. The Bluebell 
is very common, but its several beautiful varie¬ 
ties are not so well known as they deserve to be, 
although fitted to be great ornament* of the early 
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trimmer garden—particularly the White variety 
(alba), the rose-coloured one (rosea), the pale- 
blue (Ccerulea), and a pleasing “ French white ” 
variety. The variety bracteata is interesting 
on account of its abnormally long bracts, and 
oernua is a Portugese form with reddish flowers. 
S. patula is closely allied to the Bluebell, with 
flowers of a pleasing violet-blue, not sweet, like 
those of the species, nor arranged on one side, 
but larger and more open, with narrow bracts. 
These are all highly suitable for planting here 
and there in tufts along the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, near rook work, for borders, the spring 
garden, and for naturalisation in woods, among 
the common blue kind. 

S. peruviana (Pyramidal Squill).—The Peru¬ 
vian Squill, which, however, is not a native of 
Peru, is a very noble plant where it thrives, and 
it does so perfectly in many mild parts of these 
islands, though it suffers on cold soils. The 
flowers are of a fine blue, very numerous, 
arranged in a superb, regular, umbel-like 
pyramid, which lengthens during the flowering 
period. The white stamens contrast charmingly 
with the blue of the flowers. In all but the 
warmest parts of the country this fine plant 
should have a somewhat elevated, warm, and 
sheltered position, a deep, light, and well-drained 
soil, and the large Pear-shaped bulbs should be 
planted 6 inches under the surface, as they will 
thus be better enabled to withstand the cold. 
It is a native of Southern Europe and North 
Africa, grows from 6 inches to 13 inches high, 
flowers in May and June, and deserves a place 
in a sheltered, sunny nook on every rockwork, 
and on every warm raised bed or border devoted 
to choice hardy bulbs. There is a white variety, 
S. peruviana alba, which is not quite so beauti¬ 
ful as the ordinary form, and there are varieties 
with reddish flowers, such as sub-carnea and 
elegans, and others again with whitish and 
yellowish blossoms, such as palladiflora, flaveola, 
and sub-albida. S. Hughi, from the Island of 
Maretina, near Sicily, is a more robust form of 
S. peruviana, with the flower-stalks tinged with 
red. S. Cupani, another Sicilian Squill, is 
similar to the Peruvian, but is less showy. 
Tufts of the Peruvian Squill should be taken up, 
when at rest, every three or four years, the 
bulbs divided, and immediately replanted. 

S. sibirica (Siberian Squill).—This minute 
gem among the flowers of earliest spring is 
so beautiful that no rockwork, spring garden, 
or garden of any kind can be complete 
without its striking and peculiar shade of 
porcelain-blue which quite distinguishes it 
from the other species. It has had a great 
number of synonyms, but, unlike S. bifolia, 
has sported into few varieties, S. amoenula 
being the only one worth mentioning, and 
that is not really distinct, but is desirable, 
as it flowers a fortnight earlier than the type. 
Varieties with larger blossoms, and with one 
instead of from two to five on a stem are pre¬ 
served in herbariums, and occasionally culti¬ 
vated, but these are only trifling variations, 
often arising from the conditions iu which they 
are placed. It is perfectly hardy in this 
country, and, like most other bulbs, thrives 
best in a good sandy soil. Bulbs of it that have 
been used for forcing should never be thrown 
away ; if they are allowed to fully develop 
their leaves and go to rest in a pit or frame, 
and are afterwards planted out in open spots 
in warm soil, they will thrive well. It is un¬ 
necessary to disturb the tufts, except every two 
or three years for the sake of dividing them, 
when they grow vigorously. It comes in flower 
in very early spring a little later than S. bifolia, 
but withstands the storms better than that 
plant, and remains much longer in bloom. In 
places where it does not thrive very freely, from 
the cold nature of the soil or other causes, it 
would be well in placing tufts of it on rockwork 
or on borders, to put it in sheltered positions, 
so that the leaves may not be injured by the 
wind, and the plant thereby weakened. It may 
be used with good effect as an edging to beds 
of spring flowers or choice alpine shrubs. 

Of other cultivated Squills, the British ones, 
S. verna and S. autumnalis, are certainly not 
worthy of cultivation, except in botanical collec¬ 
tions ; the plant usually sola by the Dutch and by 
our seedsmen as S. hyacinthoides is generally S. 
campanulata, and occasionally S. patula. The 
toue S. hyacinthoides of Southern Europe is 
scarcely worthy of cultivation ; S. oernua is not 
sufficiently distinct from S. patula, and one or 
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two Southern species allied to S. peruviana have 
not been proved sufficiently hardy for general 
cultivation. , _ B. 

1949.— A permanent border.—Such a 
border will require a good manuring annually, 
and water must be given freely when the weather 
is dry. Unless a good deal of attention is 
bestowed these dry spots beneath trees are 
very disappointing. The following are some of 
the most likely plants to succeed: Common 
bulbs, such as Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, and 
the common Daffodils, a few patches of 
Anemone apennina, nemorosa, and others: 
Foxgloves, Hypericum calycinum, in good-sized 
patches, Linaria biennis (Honesty), Saxifraga 
cordifoiia, S. umbrosa, Vincas (Periwinkles) 
in masses, Asperula odorata, Centaurea mon- 
tana, Red and White Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Sedum spectabile, Yucca filamentoea, Alys- 
sum s&xatile compactum. Iris germanioa, 
Euonymus radicans v&rieg&tus, Aubrietias 
in variety, Arabis albida, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, Iberia correaafolia, and Wallflowers. The 
dwarf things, such as the Arabia, Cerastium, 
Aubrietia, Euonymus radicans, and Saxifraga 
umbrosa should be planted near the Grass. 
HardgFerns might also be made use of if desired. 

1912.— Oollinsla bicolor, &C.— Collinsia 
bicolor does not Btand the winter well with me, 
and it is not an annual I should recommend for 
autumn sowing. Clarkias, Candytufts, Godetias, 
Nemophilas, Silenes, Limnanthes, Virginian 
Stocks, and Saponarias do fairly well. Shirley 
Poppies also will do, but though Nasturtiums, 
when self-sown, if buried deep enough, are quite 
safe in the ground, yet they will not grow till 
spring, and, therefore, there is no advantage in 
sowing before March. If they come up before 
April they are usually cut off by frost.—E. H. 

1929.— African Marigolds.— In the pas¬ 
sage referred to the comma is, by a printer’s 
error, placed wrongly. The “ White and Red” 
belongs to “ Japan Anemones,” and not to the 
African Marigolds, of which there are only two 
colours—the lemon and orange. The other 
flowers referred to are, I expect, the fine show 
kinds of the common pot Marigold (Calendula 
officinalis), such as Meteor, Prince of Orange, 
&c. These also are capital town plants, and 
very strong growing, it somewhat coarse.— 
B. C. R. 

1907. — Free - flowering Violas. — 
“ Zonie ” will find the following varieties all that 
is required. Of course, with violas for bedding, 
like everything else, thoroughly-prepared plants 
give the most satisfaction. Those that are 
steadily grown under quite cool conditions are 
preferable to those grown in heat at any time. 
No time is better than the present for putting 
in cuttings in a cold frame, choosing shoots 
about 2 inches long coming direct from the base 
of the plant which have not flowered. These strike 
readily in sandy soil, either in boxes or in the 
frame, where they should remain until the middle 
or end of March, then be transplanted into a 
temporary pit or frame, from which position they 
will lift with a good ball of earth attached, and 
not feel the check in moving at all. The bloom- 
buds should be kept picked off the plants until 
they are wanted to flower in the beds. Ardwell 
Gem (straw), Her Majesty (p&le-yellow), Bullion 
(deep-yellow), Lntea grandiflora major (bright- 
yellow), Blue Bell (pale-blue), and Chelsea Belle 
(pale-blue). If only one sort in each section is 
required, choose the first-named in each shade 
of colour.—S. P. 

1919.—A neglected garden.— It is too late to sow 
flower-seeds in a neglected garden now. Better get the 
garden Into thorough oondition during the winter, both 
as regards culture and manure, and then plant some good 
hardy perennials and biennials, and sow hardy n.nnnnl« in 
March and April.—E. II. 

1897.— Abutilons planted out.— These 
are really greenhouse plants and do not stand 
the winter in the open borders. They are ex¬ 
cellent for planting out to be treated as bedding 
plants, and with the approach of winter they 
should be taken up and planted in pots ; or they 
may be left to take their chance, a fresh stock 
being obtained from cuttings. The greenhouse 
varieties are now very numerous, and have been 
obtained principally from A. Darwini, a Bra¬ 
zilian species ; and of coarse plants from Brazil 
cannot be expected to be hardy in England. The 
Chilian species, A vitifolium, has been found to 
pass through the winter in the south-west of 


England and in some parts of Ireland, uninjured 
out-of-doors. The flowers are of a lovely pale- 
blue colour. A striatum has also been known to 
pass through the winter out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

- I have had Abutilons stand out-of-doors 

all winter in a sheltered spot and during a mild 
season. These are half-nardy Cape subjects, 
aud are not generally suitable for standing out 
ail the winter. You may protect them very 
materially by covering the crowns with about a 
foot of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or ashes. A few 
boughs or Bracken Fern will also afford them 
considerable help in standing a winter out-of- 
doors. A slight frost will not kill them ; but, 
as before remarked, they are not generally able 
to stand an ordinary winter unless afforded 
some further protection, or when growing in a 
very sheltered situation.—P. U. 

-- The Abutilons will certainly die if left out all the 

winter, and even if Just merely kept alive by protection 
they would be of very little use the following season. 
Better lift and pot. They may be kept In a coca position 
if the froet does not reach them.—EL H. 

-You will have to pot these up and take them in¬ 
doors for the winter. They are only half-hardy plants, 
and will not stand frost.—A. G. Butler. 

1 903. — Flowers for a grave.— You must 
not expect to meet with any great amount of 
success in cultivating flowers where the soil is 
only 6 inches deep, unless the plants are well 
watered in dry weather throughout the spring 
and summer. For flowering in the spring you 
may plant such bulbs as Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Van Thol Tulips, Winter Aconites, and Snow¬ 
drops. Between the bnlbs you may plant 
Forget-me-nots (Myosotis), Pansies, Primroses, 
and Wallflowers. For the summer there is 
nothing else likely to do so well as Single Petu¬ 
nias in mixed colours, as they bear drought 
better than many other plants.—J. C. C. 

- Six inches of soil iB not much, therefore 

it should be good and well-manured, and, in 
summer especially, a mulch of short manure 
should be placed on the surface, and the plants 
watered when necessary. There might De an 
edging of the Grey-leaved Cerastium tomento- 
sum, or the Snow-plant, Antennaria tomentosa. 
For winter and spring plant a ground work of 
Russian Violets, with white-flowered bulbs, 
Buch as Snowdrops, Hyacinths, and double 
Tulips La Candeur. A root or two of Mrs. Sin- 
kins Pink would be very nice, and might be 
left on the grave permanently, as might also 
the bulbs ana edgings, if expense was an object. 
Tufted Pansies, white and blue, either in mix¬ 
ture or separate, would be pretty in summer. 
White Stocks, White Japanese Anemones, and 
Tea Roses would all be more or less suitable.— 
E. H. 

1924.—A Yellow Centaurea.—0. macrooephsls 
has yellow flowers similar is form to those of O. montane; 
but I expect those you saw were those of the Yellow Sweet 
Sultan,, and one of the very best of all hardy yellow flowers 
for cutting.— B. C. R. 

-The flower which “Gl&ndore ” has seen is, I think 

the Yellow Sweet Sultan (Centaurea suaveolens), from the 
Levant, a hardy annual which is an extremely good plant 
for cutting from; the flower also has a sweet perfume. 
Seeds sown in the spring in well-prepared soil bloom, of 
course, the following summer. An open, sunny spot suits 
them best.—8. P. 

1931.—Bad Dahlias.—There have been a lot of these 
malformed flowers this season, especially among the Cactus 
varieties. The faul% I believe, is due to the harsh, un- 
genial spring and the sharp frosts experienced in the 
middle of June, which checked the growth of the plants.— 
B. G. R. 


1902, 1905, and 1910. — Treatment ot 
Lilium Harris!. — When the leaves are 
quite green it is a sign that the plant has not 
yet completed its growth. When the leaves 
become yellow the steins may be cut through at 
their base, and the bulbs may at once be shaken 
out and repotted. The bulbs that have been 
brought in should be repotted at once; single 
large bulbs should be planted iu 5-inch pots, and 
when they are potted let the flower-pots con¬ 
taining them be plunged in a dry, open plaoe 
out-of-doors, well over the rims, until they nave 
started to make some growth, when they may 
be taken out and placed in the greenhouse or 
frames. When planted iu the open border they 
have a tendency to start into growth so early 
in the spring that the young tender growths 
are injured oy frost. The time they flower 
naturally is in June, but I often have floweis 
in August from the pot plants that have been 
forced early. They will, if encouraged to do 
so, make a second growth. The bulbs may bo 
planted in the open border now* but they are 
not likely to flower in August.—J. D. E. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GOOD FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The Tree Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus). 
When at their beat some of the varieties of this 
Hibiscus are among the finest autumn flowering 
shrubs we possess. There are a great many 
forms in cultivation, some with double and 
others with single blossoms ; but though many 

K refer the double flowers, I must confess that I 
ke the single ones best, as when a bush is 
thickly studded with them it is less lumpy than 
when the blossoms are double. The old typical 
Hibiscus syriacus (see illustration), or Althaea 
frutex, as it is also called, with purplish- 
coloured blossoms, is still one of the beat, and I 
also admire albus, a white flower with a red 
centre ; totus albus, pure white, without any 
colour in the centre ; and ccrlestis, a variety 
with blossoms almost blue, w'ith very little trace 
of the purple hue that is found in the different 
varieties ot this Hibiscus. Colours of a decided 
tint such as those above mentioned are certainly 


and behind it White Candytuft. These will 
give you a grand display of colour ; but, mean¬ 
while, trench the ground up and give it a good 
dressing with lime and soot, and next March, 
after the frosts have partly levelled it, rake 
over the surface and sow your seeds.—A. G. 
Butler. 


ORCHIDS. 

POTTING ORCHIDS. 

I am in receipt of a letter from “ G. B. G.,” in 
which he says he has received a present of fifty 
Orchids, including some Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums, Cattleyas, Ladias,' Oncidiums, 
Ctelogynes, and Dendrobiums; and now he 
wants some advice about potting them, for he 
still further says they are in wrotched material. 
I cannot answer this question so well as I could 
do if I saw them, or had an idea of what species 
the fifty plants consisted. However, one thing he 
can take for granted that the Odontoglossums, if 
of the crispum section, should be potted in a 



Flowering-shoot ot the T.cc Mallow iliiklccus ejiiacns). 


the habit of growing through the winter months 
I would prefer making the drainage good, and 
thus to keep them free from being soured with 
the little water you will give them during that 
period ; and by keeping them sufficiently cool 
and moderately dry would enable him to keep 
them from moving until the turn of the year, 
when everything should be set into working 
order. Do not give them more heat than 
is absolutely necessary, and give only just 
sufficient water to keep the bulbs and leaves 
from suffering. I can only give you such general 
instructions from your letter. If you want 
further details you must send names of the 
particular kinds, and state the condition they 
are in at the present time. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM RUCKERIANUM. 

I am in receipt of a flow’er from “ Oldham,” 
askiDg if I do not think it a grand new form ? 
That I think it a grand flower goes without say¬ 
ing, but I do not think it a new form, but that 
it is just the veritable variety that bloomed in 
Mr. Rucker’s garden about twenty years ago, 
and was named by Reichenbach as above, he not 
having the slightest idea that O. Alexandra: 
w&s the same us O. crispum, and neither had he 
the faintest idea of the plant in question being 
a natural hybrid. Indeed, although Dominy 
had begun to show them that Orchids could be 
fertilised and raised from seed, and several had 
been so raised by him in the Messrs. Veitch’s 
establishment, yet the botanists looked down 
upon this with disfavour, and did all they could 
to avoid them. They, however, still increased 
in numbers and in importance, until now, at the 
present time, they are of immense value, and 
this fact has enlightened even the botanist, and 
awakened him to the fact that Orchids can 
be cross-fertilised in a state of nature, and doubt¬ 
less many.so-called species will be found to be 
only cross-bred natural hybrids. These do not, 
however, staud so good a chance of being fine 
varieties as do the home-grown plants, raised in 
a state of cultivation, for both parents in the 
latter case are good varieties of the particular 
kind selected, but in their native woods there 
is no controlling hand, and the consequence is 
we have so many inferior forms. The flower 
just to hand is not an inferior form, and yet, 
beside a good O. crispum, I think it does not 
stand equal to it; the sepals and petals are 
nearly of equal size, the petals being slightly 
the broader, and undulated on both edges. 
These are white, bordered all round with rosy- 
purple, the lower part being thickly spotted 
w'ith bright brown ; the lip is broad and flat, 
white spotted in front of the yellow crest with 
bright brown. This, I think, is the true type 
of the plant originally named Ruckerianum. 
You may repot or surface your Odontoglossunu 
now. I like this season best for the operatior, 
and I have observed that the plants do mu' h 
better and flower freer when done in the autun n 
than when left till spring and summer, and tl is 
statement will be found to answer several e l- 
(juirics on the same subject, and to all I would 
say mind and drain your pots w’ell, for I think 
this is really the great secret of all successful 
plant culture. Matt. Bramble. 


preferable to the duller and parti coloured 
varieties, which, during w'et w'eather, bear quite 
a washed-out aspect. Hibiscus syriacus in all 
its forms succeeds better in a rather deep, cool, 
moist soil than under any other conditions, as 
in dry, gravelly, or sandy spots the leaves fre¬ 
quently turn yellow, and partially drop before 
the flowering season comes round. Still, as the 
flowers arc so bright and cheerful, a few good 
soakings of water -when necessary during the 
summer months will be well repaid later on. 
This shrub is, in addition to its other features, 
above the average as a town plant, as may be 
seen by the thriving specimens to be found in 
our London parks. Numerous varieties are, as 
a rule, kept in stock ih most of our tree and 
Bhrub nurseries, while in some of the Continental 
ones great numbers are grown. T. 

1948.— Beds in a garden.— For continu¬ 
ous blooming you should sow seeds of Phlox 
Drummondi, Godetia, Convolvulus minor, Ice¬ 
land and Shirley Poppies, Cornflowers, Calliop- 
s s and Coreopsis, Clarkia^pbelia foranadging, 
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permanent manner. I consider now is the best 
time to perform the operation. The soil should 
consist of about equal parts of chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and good brown peat-fibre, from 
which the greater part of the fine soil has been 
shaken off. Drain the pots well, and elevate each 
plant upon a little mound of soil above the pot’s 
rim, pressing the soil down firmly. These will 
soon begin to move. Some kinds of Oncidiums 
would be equally well potted at this time ; but 
I should like to have the names of the species 
first before I applied this rule. Cypripediums 
should also be potted at once, using the same 
soil, and to some kinds of this family it is advan¬ 
tageous to use in addition some fibre of light, 
yellow loam. The Lselias and Cattleyas, however, 
must not have much Moss mixed with the peat 
—just a little—and I would use this principally 
upon the surface, and if the plants have finished 
their growth for this season, I w'ould defer pot¬ 
ting them until the month of February, and the 
same with the Ccelogynes and the Dendrobiums. 
I know this is a long time to keep the plants in 
bad or poor soil; but to plants that are not in 


1905 — Bulbs of Lilium Harrisi— Keep 
them in paper bags in a cool, dry room for 
another month or so, then pot them singly in 
5-inch and G-inch pots according to the size of 
the bulbs. A compost of three parts fibry loam, 
one part horse-dung, partly decayed, and a small 
portion of leaf-mould. Under the base of each 
bulb place some silver sand, into which roots wiil 
more quickly run than into the soil only. Cover 
the bulbs about an inch with soil, and allow a 
space of 1$ inches at the top for a future top¬ 
dressing of soil to cover the roots at the top, 
which will run on the surface. A cold frame is 
the best place for the bulbs for awhile until the 
rtower-Btems are 6 inches high, protecting them 
from frost; afterwards an airy position in the 
greenhouse will answer very well for flowering 
them in.—S. P. 


Drawings for “ Gardening." — Reader* will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get 8pe.c\men* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruits and vegetable 
for drawing. The drawing* *o mode will beengraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gardsmho Illcstbatss. 
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FERNS. 

LOMARIAS. 

The three specimens sent by “Filices,” all 
belong to this family of Ferns, which as a genus 
has very little more than the contraction of the 
fertile frond to distinguish it from Blechnum. 
Having these three kinds to name, I may as 
well at the same time say a few words upon 
these plants, and introduce a few more beautiful 
kinds to the knowledge of my readers. It is a 
family, many species I think being thrown to¬ 
gether under one name by our botanical 
authorities, who work and compare with dried 
specimens only, and when the plant or plants 
are growing they are found to be of very 
different habits and appearances. Our own 
British species, Lomaria Spicant, is a plant that 
has broke out into some really handsome forms, 
and these should be attended to by those having 
only an outdoor fernery to enjoy these beautifm 
plant8, and I just refer to this species and its 
varieties in passing, because from what 
“ Filices ” says, he has both a stove and 
cool-house fernery, and I wish to write this 
article for his benefit, and any other reader 
whom it may concern. Referring back to 
our British Lomarias, be sure no limestone is 
allowed to get in the soil to which this 
plant is potted or planted, for then it will not 
grow. 1 like to give the plant ample drainage, 


fronds rising up in the centre like a fountain ; the 
sterile pinnae are small and rounded, pale-green, 
the fertile ones being linear. They have a 
quantity of reddish scales upon the main-stem 
No cool house fernery should be without this 
charming plant. It is a native of New 
Zealand. 

L. Fraseri. —This plant is peculiar to New 
Zealand, but it does not appear to be scarce 
thsre. It, however, has always been so here at 
home in a cultivated state. It makes a slender 
stem, bearing pinnate fronds, and the pinna? 
are pinnatifid ; indeed, the fronds are more like 
some species of Lastrea, and in colour they are 
rich deep-green. 

L. gigantea is a strong-growing plant of 
great beauty, but yet it has somewhat of a 
coarse look with it when it has attained its full 
size. Its fronds are between 2 feet and 3 feet 
in length, and they are broad and rich-green 
in colour, the fertile ones being much contracted. 
It is a fine, bold plant for the cool-house. 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

L. gibba (here figured), a very handsome 
plant, and an exceedingly useful species. It 
forms a charming specimen from quite a young 
plant. It makes a slender stem with age, but 
it is more useful before it arrives at this size, 
being quite regular in growth, making quite a 
pretty centre for a small group ; or it presents 
an elegant appearance on a small round table by 
itself. It makes far the best specimen when 
Native of New Cale- 


for it is a Fern that delights in abundance of grown in a cool-house. Native of 1 
water, but this should not be drawn from a donia. It is No. 2 of “Filices”’ list. 


spring, but rain-water should be given 
it, or water from a stream, pond, or 
from a cistern, and for soil use loam 
and good leaf-mould in about equal pro¬ 
portions, making the whole nice and 
sandy. Now I am not aware that any 
of the kinds here named show so great 
an aversion to limestone, and it will 
be as well to pot them in the same soil, 
using a little less loam, and to treat 
them the same with water. All the 
species are lovers of shade—therefore, 
do not suffer the sun to shine full upon 
them for any length of time during the 
day. These plauts, when the fronds 
are fully formed, are usually thick and 
leathery in texture, and if properly 
hardened off may be found useful for 
decoration in the dwelling-house, and 
many of the species form elegant speci¬ 
mens when grown in a Wardian case 
in a room. The following are twelve 
distinct kinds, which everyone having 
space should cultivate. There is no 
Choice between them, and I cannot 
select anyone from among them. Of 
course, the greenhouse kinds must be 
grown in a cool-house. These plants 
Bhow the marks of the black thrips 
very plain, aud these much disfigure 
them, so do not by any means grow them in the 
stove, or they will suffer by it, and perhaps 
spoil the stove kinds, and they want a nice 
moist atmosphere at all times to grow in. 

L. ciliata is a beautiful slender growing 
plant, introduced by Messrs. Veitch from New 
Caledonia. The fronds grow about a foot long, 
pinnate, the pinna? blunt at the ends as if bitten 
off. They are fringed round however with a row 
of black hairs ; their colour is pale-green. It is 
a choice stove plant, which does not carry a very 
dense head of fronds. It is No. 3 of “ Filices’ ” 
list. 

L. Borvana gets in time to be a Tree-Fern, 
having a stout erect stem some three or more 
feet high, its crown clothed with very dark 
scales, the fronds are pinnate, thick and leathery 
in texture, and deep rich-green in colour. The 
fertile fronds have the pinna? much contracted, 
becoming linear. It is a handsome Fern making 
a good effect in the stove fernery. Native of 
Bourbon. 

L. discolor, a greenhouse Fern, which I 
strongly advise everyone who loves Ferns to 
grow. The fronds are some two feet in length 
and pinnatifid ; when fertile the pinme are linear, 
colour, dark green above, paler beneath. Its 
home is in New Zealand. It is No. 1 of “ Filices’ ” 
list. 

L. flu vi ati r.is.—This is a dwarf handsome 
plant which should be grown in the cool-house ; 
it makes pinnate fronds, each from a foot to 
twenty-four inches long, and these spread round 
and make a very handscqno specimen,|the fertile 
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Lomaria gibba in a stone jar. 


L. L’Herminieri. —A very elegant plant of 
small growth, seldom exceeding a foot in length, 
and very often not much more than half that 
length. The sterile frond is erect and pinnate ; 
when young it is suffused with a deep-crimson 
colour which passes away into bright-green with 
age. The fertile is quite contracted and much 
smaller. It comes from the West Indies. 

L. nuda. —A pretty species from Tasmania, 
which does far the best in a cool-house. The 
sterile fronds are from a foot to eighteen inches 
long, pinnate, thin in texture, and light-green 
in colour. The fronds bearing the sori are con 
tracted in their width, but not in the length of 
the pinna?, so that they present a very heavy 
and massive appearance. 

L. punctulata is a very handsome slender- 
growing plant, growing usually from a foot to 
eighteen inches high. It makes an elegant pot 
specimen, and it is also admirably suited for a 
front row plant on the rockery in a cool-house 
fernery. It comes from South Africa, and much 
disappointment has been felt through growing 
it in the warm house. 

L. Patersoni. —This is another plant which 
does well in a similar position to the one last 
named. There appears to be a desire to mix 
this species up with some others, but as 
a growing plant it is quite distinct. I have 
been told too that the plant came up pro 
miscuously amongst Allan Cunningham’s im¬ 
ported seeds, and that he saw it growing in 
this country before he gathered specimens of it cr 
ever saw it growing wild in Australia. As it is 


usually seen, it has its barren fronds simple, 
spreading and dark-green above, beneath paler, 
tapering downwards. These sterile plants are 
from 6 inches to a foot in length, and less than 
an inch broad. Sometimes they become fur¬ 
nished with a pair of short side pinna 1 , but this 
has never happened with myself; but I have seen 
it, so I know it to be a fact. The fertile fronds 
Btand erect, simple, both forms being coriaceous 
in texture. Australia. 

L. vulcanica. —A vigorous plant, having the 
crown clothed with black, chaffy scales. The 
fronds vary in length, sometimes not exceeding 
a foot in length ; but I have seen it from 
15 inches to 20 inches long. They are pinnate, 
dark-green, and coriaceous in texture ; the fer¬ 
tile fronds similar, but much contracted. This 
also may be treated in a similar manner to the 
two previously-named plants. It also does well 
for a Wardian-case in the dwelling-house ; but 
wherever it stands the sun should not be allowed 
to shine upon it. It comes from New Zealand. 
Many more species I could name which would 
be suitable for the purpose named by my corre¬ 
spondent, but as he desires a pleasant house or 
houses of Ferns, the dozeD kinds named above 
will be enough for one genus. J. J. 


ROSES. 

1936.— Treatment of a pillar Rose.— 

You might thin out a little of the least-ripened 
wood from among your Roses, and at the same 
time remove some of the foliage from the re¬ 
mainder. This will allow of more light and air 
reaching the shoots, and greatly assist in the 
ripening of the same. This variety is often dis¬ 
appointing, because it grows so strongly and 
freely ; but sooner or later all well-matured 
wood will flower aB profusely as that of any Rose. 
In my neighbourhood there are several grand 
plants of R6ve d'Or that are, and have been, 
simply one mass of (lowers for a considerable 
time ; and when this grand old Rose once com¬ 
mences to flower, it is as free blooming as any 
of the strong growers.—P. U. 

- If “ Saunders foot ” has provided Rose 

Rove d’Or with a sufficiently large dwelling place 
as described, it would be a great pity to cut away 
any of the luxuriant growth of this year. All 
he has to do is to provide for it a frame, to 
spread out the growtn carefully and equally as 
an espalier, either flat, or at any angle from 
right angle to forty five ; or else make his frame, 
however roughly, like a fan, and tie in the growth 
evenly and regularly, removing only such ex¬ 
hausted or diseased wood as may be found 
when partially disentangled, and he will be 
richly rewarded. He cannot provide too 
liberally, and all may be done, or should be 
done, at the end of October; then all late 
shoots which are still growing may be lightly 
veiled with sprays of Bracken tied on upside 
down.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 


1824. — Growing Smilax. — This and 
Query 1858 refer to the same plant, I take it. 
One is generally known under the name of Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides. It is very readily raised 
from seed, and a strong established plant may 
be divided into three or four. The warmest 
end of a greenhouse, from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded, suits it admirably. It is an evergreen, 
and keeps growing more or less all the year. 
Therefore, the roots must be kept regularly 
moist. A fairly light sandy soil suits it better 
than a heavy one, as the roots are very thread¬ 
like, although numerous. I find if the plants are 
fully exposed to the sun in summer they get a 
greenish-yellow colour, but with moderate shade 
the leaves retain a darker colour. For table 
decoration the greatest difficulty is to keep the 
growth from twining round each other. The 
best plan to adopt is to fix some wires vertically 
from the rim of the pot, and about 2 inches 
apart, and as the young shoots rise from the 
crown, train one of them to each wire. The 
wires should be at least 4 feet in length. When 
the long sprays are required for the table the 
wires must be temporarily removed ; the sprays 
can then be slipped off the wires without much 
trouble. It is an easy plant to grow, and for 
an amateur I should say an interesting one.— 
J C C 
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GARDEN & PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Seventy Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns ; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the brancli or 
branches, not in dishes ; standard vegetables ; 
good flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.—C ut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so 
as not to come into competition with the 
beautiful flowers. Figures of men or women, 
barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hees, rollers, and 
other implements, iron railings, wires, or iron 
supports of any kind, also labels, especially those 
made of zinc (which should be removed when the 
photograph is being taken), and all like objects 
should be omitted from these photographs. The 
intention is to show the full beauty of the subject 
taken, and this cannot .be done well when the 
photographer is confused by other considera¬ 
tions. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken 
directly from above. The camera should be 
brought low down for such. Photographs should 
be mounted singly, and not several on a card. 
They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not 
be less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in for our last 
competition were much overcrowded. The fol¬ 
lowing are the rules to be observed by all com¬ 
petitors :— 

First.—T he photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others ; but the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

Second.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the Object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not successful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

A prize of Twenty Guineas will be given for 
the best series of not less than six photographs 
of Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old 
English houses and their gardens, particularly 
showing the beauty of the house in relation to 
the garden. Picturesque old Farm and Manor 
houses will not be excluded from this com¬ 
petition. 

First prize for the best col- 

il lection of garden photo- [Seven Guineas. 

ii graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize .... ... Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants.—A special prw.e of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

i. Garden Fruits. — A special prize of five 
guineas for the best collection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
-Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

1 Standard Vegetables. —A special prize of 
three guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

a any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the gum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
"Saturday in June, 1893^^ 

Digitized by tjOOQlC 


RUUDS TOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— (tueries and answers are inserted in 
G ardiining free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hi re laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for nisertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishes. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to aiiy designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate niece cf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkninq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1966. — (Enothera marginatu —Would anyone 
kindly tell me where I can procure .^eed, and how it should 
be managed, also plants of same ?—J. M. 

1967. —Mildew-proof Roses.—Will “P. U.” 
anyone else kindly tell me the name of a few H.P. and Tea 
Roses which are mildew proof or nearly so ?—Rosk. 

1968. — Gardenia leaves.— The leaves of my Gar¬ 
denias are covered with a disease like a scale. Would 
somebody kindly tell me what I ought to do for them?— 
Mem. 

1969. — Eucalyptus in a conservatory.— Can 
any of your readers kindly advise me of the best way to 
rear a Eucalyptus-tree in a conservatory (untreatedj ?— 


1970. —Bulbs In beds.— Can bulbs flowering in beds 
be removed to the reserve garden in the spring when it is 
required to replant the beds with* bedding-plants?—C. B. 
Vakdelbur. 

«r^ 7l ' -propafiratin S Clematis Jackmani — 
Will someone kindly inform me how to propagate Clematis 
Jackmani, whether by layers or cuttings, ana if at the pre¬ 
sent season ?—Lucbrnk. 

1972 —Chrysanthemums for show. — Will 

someone tell me the best method of finishing Chrysanthe- 
mum-blooms for a first class show, and the bfst kinds of 
stimulants to apply ?— Exhibitor. 

1973 —Caraway seeds.— How should 1 treat Cara¬ 
way seeds to make them germinate? They have failed 
with me twice, though I sowed them on a sunny border 
where other things grow freely.—Kirrv, 

1971. — “ Geraniums/’ in the shade. — Some 
“Geraniums” which have been in the shade all the sum¬ 
mer I find have bloomed much better than in beds exposed 
to sun. How is this?— C. B. Vandklkur. 

1975. —Yellow Cilanthus.— Will someone kindlv 
tell me the correct name of the yellow variety of Clianthus 
which is a native of New Zsaland ? Can it, as a seedling, 
be distinguished from Clianthus puniceu9 ?— Lotus. 

1976. —Plants not flowering.— What is generally 
or as a rule the cause of plants, such as “ Geraniums,” 
Fuohsias, &c., growing inside a window not flowering? 
They look healthy, and grow’ plenty of leaf, but no 
flowers.—M. 


1986.— Growing Lily of the Valley.—I want to 

g row’ some Lily of the Valley, and have an unneated green- 
ouse at my disposal. When is the best time to plant the 
same in pots for early blooming ? Any information as to 
their culture will be thankfully received. — Prospect 
House. 

1987.— Tea Roses for button-holes.—I wish to 
grow some Tea Roses for button-holes, such as Niphetoe, 
Luciole, Safrano, &c., in pots in an unheated greenhouse. 
Any information as to best time to pot the same and their 
after treatment will be thankfully received ?— Prospect 
House. 

1988.— Plants in a room with gras.—I have some 
plants standing in a room where gas is consumed. After 
being in a few’days they turn yellow and look very sickly, 
and yet they are removed when the gas is lit up. Is this 
the result of the gas, and will Ferns stand the gas?— 
Anxious. 

1989.— Roses In a greenhouse.—I have room in 
another lean-to greenhouse for a Rose. Will someone 
kindly advise one that might suit ? Aspect west. 1 have 
several Tea Roses, wall and standards, all buffs and yel¬ 
low’s in oolours ; if possible would like a good dark-crimson 
Rose.—M. B. 

1990.— Roses In a vinery.—I am anxious to grow 
Roses on a back w r all of a cold vinery. I should be glad 
to know if the mildew that attacks Roses is the same kind 
that attacks Vines? If so, would it be safe to make the 
attempt? The Vines are young, and the wall fairly light 
and sunny.—H. H. 

1991.— Stove in a greenhouse.—I have a sm&l 
greenhouse, 9 feet by 6 feet (wood and glass only). Can 
it be well heated with hot-water pipes and oil-stove ? Will 
it be best to have the stove in the house itself with a pipe 
to carry off the fumes, or build it into a little plaoe at 
the side?— First Winter. 

1992.— Bitter Cucumbers.— Would someonekindly 
tell me why some Cucumbers should have a most unplea¬ 
santly bitter taste, though to all appearance the same as 
others, and cut from the same plants os those which taste 
all right. They are grown in a frame, and the kind sown 
was Telegraph.—R. W. D. 

1993.—“ Geraniums ” for vases —I should like to 
know the names of the best Scarlet and Pink “ Geraniums ” 
for rather shallow vases on a terrace wall, and how’ to 
treat them during the previous winter in order to have 
handsome plants ready in May? Situation exposed to 
south-west, a few miles north of Brighton.— Sarah. 

1994. — Fuchsias and “Geraniums” not 
flowering well. — I find that my Fuchsias and 
‘’Geraniums” grown from cuttings do not flower abun¬ 
dantly, and the heads of bloom are so small. I should be 
glad to know the probable cause of this ? They are occa¬ 
sionally watered with weak stable-manure.— Puffin. 

1995.— Treatment of Gladioli.—I have a bed of 
fine Gladioli, the flower-buds of which are far advanced, 
but I fear that owing to the want of sunshine and warmth 
they will not now open. Would it be wise to pot them up 
and remove them to a greenhouse, and would there then 
be any chance of their flowering successfully ?— Lotus. 

1996.— Groundsel in a garden. —I have lately 
taken a house, the garden of which has been neglected, 
and is literally infested with Groundsel. No amount of 
weeding has any effect on the plants, as they spring up 
again in a few days. Are any of the advertised weed 
killers of use, or would they injure the vegetables?— Wind¬ 
mill. 

1997.— Cutting down a Holly, dec.—I shall be 
glad to learn the proper time for cutting down an over¬ 
grown variegated standard Holly, 15 feet high, at a point 
3 feet from the ground, where the stem is 34 inches thiok, 
the object being for the tree to shoot out afresh round the 
severed part? Also, how is this tree propagated?— 
Lucbrnk. 


1977. — Destroying a Poplar-tree.— Will someone 
please tell jpe how to kill the large trunk of a buBh Poplar 
without taking up the root? I have had it out down to 
within a yard and a-half of the earth, and it declines to 
die.—S. M. D. 

1978. — Marechal Nlel In a greenhouse —I wish 
to plant a Marechal Niel Rose in a lean-to greenhouse, 
where the roots will have the heat from a kitohen range. 
Aspect w'est. Will someone kindly say what is the best 
time to do so ?—M. B. 

1979. — Packing Peaches, dtc. — Will someone 
please tell me the right way to pack Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots to travel w ell by road or rail, and are there 
any special baskets or boxes for the purpose, and, if so, 
where to get them ?—A. R. 

1990.— Best Chrysanthemums.— Will someone 
kindly give me a‘ short list—say a dozen in all—of what 
are considered the most robust growing, best habited, and 
easiest flowered Chrysanthemum fn incurved, reflexed, 
and Japanese varieties ?—J. A. 

1981. — Treatment of “ Geraniums ” and 
Fuchsias.— What is the best thing to do with " Gera : 
niums" and Fuchsias which have flowered in a greenhouse 
this summer? Should cuttings be token from them now, 
or should they be left till the spring?— Puffin. 

1982. —Wintering “ Geraniums.”— Can “Gera¬ 
niums ” whieh have been grown in a cold greenhouse be 
successfully wintered if put into boxes and covered with 
several inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes ? If not, what 
method had I better follow ?— Prospect House. 

1983. —“ Spot" on Carnations.— Some of my Car¬ 
nation layers, especially those of Souvenir de laMalmaison, 
are badly touched with “ spot.” They were layered in the 
latter end of July, and are well rooted. Will someone 
kindly tell me the probable cause and cure ?—R. A. 

1984. —Seedling Carnations.— 1 lhave some Car¬ 
nations from seed sown last July year. I have kept them 
in pots in a greenhouse (heated in winter). They have 
grown a good size, and have made plenty of leaf, but do 
nob show- a sign of flowering. What shall I do ?— Puffin. 

1985. —Treatment of Dracaena lineata.—Win 
Bomeone kindly tell me if this Dracama will live in a 
sitting-room where there is no gas, if soot-w’ater will suit 
it, what soil, and when to repot ? The plant has yellow 
leaves with a pale-green stripe down each one.—A mateur. 


1998. —'Moving a Passion-flower. — I have 
splendid White Passion-flower (Constance Eliott). For 
the past three years it has borne hundreds of blossoms. I 
w’ant to remove it to a wall the same aspect as it is now grow¬ 
ing on. Will someone kindly say what is the correct time 
for doing so ? Iam putting a lean-to greenhouse where it 
stands.—M. B. 

1999. — Pegged down Roses for a bed —I have 
a bed about 7 feet in diameter in frontof my drawing-room 
window, w ith a sunny aspect. Would these be too untidy 
looking for the position ? What are the best kind of Roses 
for the purpose, and how niaD.v should I require ? Would 
it be advisable to plane bulbs among the Roses for spring 
blooming ’—Am ateur. 

2000. — Potting up Carnation layers. — Will 
someone please to inform me if in potting up Carnation 
layers for the winter it is best to plunge the pots to their 
rims in coal-ashes, or should they only be stood on a bed ? 
Last year I plunged them, and the ashes seemed to retain 
the moisture too long, and I lost a few’ plants 1 thought 
through this.— South Staffordshire. 

2001. — Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.—I planted 
some Virginian Creeper (Veitch’s) last April, which have 
not commenced clinging to the w’all yet. Will someone 
kindly tell me whether they ought to have done so by this 
time, also if any especial treatment is required when 

lanted ? The foliage looks healthy, but shows no ten- 
ency to cling at the present.—M. E. G. 

2002. —“ Geraniums,” Fuohsias, Ac., In an 
unheated greenhouse.— Will someone kindly tell 
me il I can keep “ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, &o., during the 
winter in a small greenhouse (unheated) if I have it 
thatched with straw, leaving the window and door so 
thatched that they can be opened on fine days, or would 
a oovering of mats be better ?— Francesca. 

2003. —Nectarine and Peach-trees.— I have tw o 
fruit-trees, a Nectarine and Royal George Peach, on a 
south wall, good position, the border excavated 3 feet 
deep and 4 feet wide, filled with good, strong red loam ; 
path in front; subsoil, olay. Those trees were blighted a 
little last year, but very badly this—the tops of the young 
wood covered with white mould and the Peaches had 
large white spots on the fruit. None of the fruits from 
either tree fit to eat. Lots of fruit on both trees. Garden 
iq a dry position. I gave them water when the fruit began 
stoning. Trees planted three years ago.—J. C. 
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2004. -Fruit-trees not bearing.— nave six 
pyramid Pear-trees and several Oherrv, Plum, Apple, and 
Pears trained to a wall. Most of those blossom well, 
except the Plum, but do not frcdt with the exception of a 
few Pears, which fall before ripe. Will someone kindly 
tell me how and when to prune, Ac. ? Soil is loam, fairly 
manured ; aspect, wall facing south-east, dose to river.— 
EAuk, Cork. 

2006.—White Pseony.—My White Peony after com¬ 
ing up strongly and showing numerous flower-buds con¬ 
tinually falls to develop the same, which shrivel up and fall 
off. I am told that ants are partial to them, and should 
be much obliged if anyone would give me any advice on 
the subject? These insects were certainly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but to me the appearance was more like failure 
from cold.— Kitty. 

2006. —Grafting Vines.—In a cold vinery I have two 
or three inferior Black Hamburgh Vines. I propose graft¬ 
ing them with some other kind. At what time and how 
should this be done ? Should the graft be covered with 
wet Moss or clay? What kind is reoommended for the 
Hamburgh stock ? Would grafting improve the Madres- 
field Court Grape ? The stocks are rather larger than a 
man’s thumb.—H. H. 

2007. -Lawn turning brown.—I had new turf 
for my lawn last year, digging in the old and putting the 
new upon it. It has grown well, but it turns brown and 
dies off in small patches, varying from abont 6 inches to a 
foot in length. This is without any ostensible reason, 
except that the patches seem to appear after mowing with 
the machine, will someone kindly throw any light upon 
the matter ?—W. P. 8. 

2008. — Plants in an unseated greenhouse.— 

I have an unheated greenhouse, and wish to grow Gladiolus 
The Bride, Freesias, Triton!*, Babianas, Spar ax is, and 
Ixias in pots for early blooming. Can all these flowers be 
made int o gentlemen’s button-hole bouquets ? Will some¬ 
one kindly give me foil particulars as to their culture, 
especially as to best time to plant, and number of bulbs 
to put in each pot ?— Prospect IIoubk. 

2009. — Forcing bulbs-—I have potted up bulbs of 
Roman and other Hyacinths, Paper-White and Roman 
Narcissi, os also a number of early Tulips. They are 
plunged in fibre in the open. I wish to force some of 
them. Could I utilise one of Toope’s propagators for the 
purpose ? The propagator stands In a spare room. If so, 
particulars as to requisite bottom-heat, ventilation, and 
general management would be much esteemed.— Boris. 

2010. —White-fly on Tomatoes, Ac.— As my 
Tomato-house is so infested with white-fly now after 
planting it afresh with young plants coming into bloom, 
as either smoking or syringing does hurt Hie setting of 
the fruit, and I am afraid if the house is not cleared of 
them now I shall be troubled all next summer, had I 
better clear the house of everything and make up Mush¬ 
room-beds? If so, how la the best way to manage, as it La 
well heated with pipes ?— Constant Readier. 

2011. —Wall Roses.—I am growing a Cheshunt 
Hybrid, also a Reine Marie Henriette Rose, on a south-west 
wall, and am disappointed to find that when the blooms 
become folly expanded they gradually fade to a dull 
magenta colour, the former more especially so, and I am 
told the Waltham Climbers are likewise disappointing in 
this respect. I shall feel much obliged to know whether 
there are other bright-crimson Climbing Roses of beet 
kinds that retain their original colour?—M. E. G. 

2012. —Plants, Ac., for a bazaar.— I am going to 
take a flower and refreshment stall at a bazaar in the third 
week in November, and should be very much obliged if 
someone would kindly tell me if there is anything in the 
way of Ferns or flowers that 1 ooukl now prepare for it ? 

1 think small Ferns would make a show ana sell well, and 
I also want some hanging-baskets with Ferns in them for 
deooration. I should be very much obliged for any hints, 
and to have them as early as possible ? I have a small 

reenhouse.—W. A. L. 

2013 . —Management of a tennis-lawn.—will 
someone kindly enlighten me on the following matter of 
tennis-lawn management: One part of the lawn is badly 
overgrown with Daisies and Plantains. Should these roots 
be forked up and Grass-seed sown now and in the early 
spring ? I have heard that the Grass-seed may be steeped 
in paraffin oil for about quarter of an hour, dried and 
sown, and the birds will not touoh it. Will you kindly 
inform me if this is oorreot, and if this treatment is non- 
injurious to the seeds, as the bulk of the Grass-seed I had 
sown in spring was eaten by the birds?— Duffer. 

2014. —Training and pruning Vines, Ac.— The 
Vines in a vinery I nave lately aoquired have been trained 
on a method, half way, as it were, between the “long 
rod ” and the “ extension ” systems—in fact, a little of each. 
The rods, though mostly young wood, do not bear well. 
My gardener says they would bear better If most of the 
rods were cut off and reduced to, say, two rods on a Vine, 
or even one, on the “ spur system.” They are thirty years 
old. Is my gardener's suggestion a good one, or would it 
be too Bevere a check to the Vines ? Can a White Muscat 
be grown in the same house as Black Ham burghs with 
any chance of suooees ?—Enquirer. 

2015. — Pontederia or Pondel&ria (an aquatio 
flowering plant).—Mr Loudon says plant in rich loam, 
and keep the cistern filled up with water. A friend, in send¬ 
ing a plant from Florida, says, plant by filling a tub three 

S -rts with soil and one part water, and drop the plant on 
e water, and its roots will go down into the mud. This is 
done—the tub is without holes in the bottom, but the 
water leaks out—the root was laid on the mud when the 
water subsided, and was then oovered with earth and re¬ 
filled with water. This has now gone through. It will 
stand in an unheated greenhouse through the winter. Is 
Itneoeesary to give more water than sufflaient to keep the 
earth in a muddy state?— Charles Ellis, Lyme Regie. 

2016.— Treatment of a Passion-flower.— I have 
a Passion-flower (Pass!flora ooerulea) growing in a box, like 
those used for pricking out plants in in my greenhouse, 
facing south. It has had one flower on It, and several buds 
are coming on near every leaf on one shoot, and I want to 
know how I should treat it afterwards ? Should It be cut 
down or not ? It Is not trained to the wall, but there are 
two pieces of stick supporting it. It was only put in this 
spring, and was then about 1 foot high. Now there are 
two or three shoots,-each about 1 yard long. Would it do 
to go outdoorsVin spring, o? will it grow Indoors with 


Tomatoes ? A hot-water pipe runs under the stags, hot I 
oould move the plant to the aids where there la no pipe.— 

F. M. A. 

2017. — Peaches falling ofT.-I thank “ J. 0. 0.” 
for answering my question, No. 1884, published in Gar¬ 
dening, October 1, and as he asks a question, I gladly 
reply. The great majority of the Peaches (Hale’s Early), 
as I before stated, fell off when about the size of owls’ 
eggs, but the ten or twelve that kept on, their circumfer- 
enoe was quite 10 inches to 11 inches, or rather more. All 
my. trees (Nectarine and Peaoh) and Vine-borders have a 
good dressing of lime on them every year about December, 
and with regard to watering, all I can say is, that has been 
my practice for now some ten yean, and that advioe was 
given by a thoroughly practical gardener, and my crop of 
fruit has always been (bar this particular sort) most satis¬ 
factory, both as to quality, quantity, and good flavour.— 
Perplexed Amateur. 

2018. — Heating a Cucumber-house.— My lean-to 
house, in which I grow Cucumbers, is at present heated 
by a flue, but each year it gets worse, and this year was 
nearly a failure, so 1 want to alter it and heat it with hot 
water. It is 80 feet long, 9 feet wide, back wall 0& feet 
high, front 4$ feet. It runs east and west, with the door 
at the north-east corner, and the stoke-hole at the south¬ 
west oorner. I should like a saddle boiler, and want to 
know how much 4-inch piping it would take to heat it up 
to 60 degs. in winter, and would the same pipes give suffi¬ 
cient bottom-heat by running them under the bed along 
the front of the house ? From the bottom of the stoke¬ 
hole, which is on the rock, to the under part of the bed on 
which I plant the Cucumbers, is only 4} feet. Does it 
usually take more tfcfsn that from the stoke-hole to the top 
of the pipes ? If “ B. C. R.” or anyone else would kindly 
assist me by giving the needful information,'I should feel 
greatly obliged ?— One in a Fix. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2019. — Odontoglossum seedlings (J. B. T.).— 
This gentleman asks me if I know whether a former corres¬ 
pondent, signing herself “ Tiny Tim,” has been suooeesful 
in getting any of these to grow ? I cannot say, not having 
heard from ’ * Tiny Tim ” for a long time. Some seed sent me 
from that person has not yielded any visible results, and if 
the sender has been successful perhaps we may hear of 
jt.—M. B. 

2020. — Truffles (J. Marchant). — The tubers sent, 
which you say w-ere sot from a,wood on your estate, are the 
common Truffle, and though so few in number, proved a 
great delicacy when cooked. You should endeavour to 
collect them. I do not know if the cultivation of the 
Truffle has been successfully managed in this country, but 
they are very agreeable, and if it is possible should be per¬ 
severed with.—J. J. 

2021. —Ghesneras (G. B.).— The leaves sent are much 
infested with mealy-bug, and this completely destroys 
their leaf beauty, and you must carefully wash it off, 
and must put up with the damaged appearance of the 
foliage this season—there is no help for it. You must have 
sadly neglected them, and, besides, your Btove must be 
infected with this sad pest. Sending the leaves in such a 
state looks as if you were ignorant of it. You must, how¬ 
ever, clear it out, and at the next potting do not let them 
get into such a state again.—J. J. 

—Potting stove Ferns (H. W.).— You ask 
when you may pot several choice kind of Ferns ? Now, 
my opinion is that you may pot them whenever you ohoee. 
Spring £s the best time for this, and then you may give 
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em larger shifts than should be done at this season; but 
I have found more harm done by trying to keep them on 
in small pots than in shifting at any season. One of the 
kinds you name, Asplenium formoeum, thirty odd years 
ago was a rare plant. Two of these came to me in the 
beginning of November in tiny thumb-pots full of roots. 
One of these I shifted into a large 60, and it grew and was 
a nice sized plant by the following April, whilst the other 
one was scarcely any bijgger, so that 1 say pot them when 
you like; but do not give them suoh large pots at this 
season as you would in the spring.—J. J. 

—Oalanth.es.—A. B. and T. J. ask questions 
respecting these plants. The first-named enquires for the 
proper winter temperature for them, and if Ccelogyne 
oristata may be grown in the same house ? Yes, it may 
be so grown. Calanthes are divided into two very 
distinct sections, one being evergreen and the other 
deciduous; Indeed,.Reiohenbaoh separated the deciduous 
kinds under the name of Preptanthe, but the name never 
became a popular one with the English Orohid-growers. 
These should be grown in the East Indian house in the 
summer time, and they require a fair amount of water 
during the growing season; but after the flowering is past 
they may be rested quietly and dry, but the evergreen 
kinds require to be kept in the East Indian house throu ' 
the winter, the temperature not falling below 60 degs, 
the winter. I think the above notes will answer all the 
queries of “ T. J.” and “ A. B.,” but If there has been 
anything overlooked, then write asking again, when it 
shall receive the best attention of—M. B. 


NAMBS OF FIANT8 AND FB U I T B . 

**, Any communications respecting plants or 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illur- 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—J. R. Ludloio .—Linaria Oymba- 

laria.- Berkshire Hort. Soc. (Secretary).—1, Saxif rage 

umbrosa ; 2, S. hvpnoides ; 3, S. cuneifoua; 4, S. trifur¬ 
cate ; 5, 8. rotundlfolia ; 6, 8. jpeum ; 7, Bedum hybridum ; 
8, 8. oppoeitifolium ; 9, 8. reflexumj 10, S. rupestre ; 11, 

8. oyaneum; 12, S. rupestre var.- F.M. A.—The leaf sent 

looks like that of a Passion-flower, and the other specimen 
may be a Plumbago, but it is impossible to determine 

accurately from suoh scanty materials.- Bath.-X 

Cypripedlum insigne; % Adlan tarn Farleyense ; 8, Pteris 
serrulata var.; 4, Habrothamnus elegans; 6, Grevillea 
robusta; 6, Looks like a Ouphea, but specimen was dried 
op.— Experienced.—h pretty variegated leaved Viola. 


Name it what you like.- St. George.Sylnm , DouglasL 

- Robt. Greening. —Sedum Telephium. —Cunbus.-^ 

Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus).- Omega,— LUiom 

spedosnm album, not L. aura turn. 


Naming trait-— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of Colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under* 
Wee to name four varieties at a time, and these only When 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants er fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand , London , W.C. 


Names of fpolt.— Rev. G. R. Eadoxc .—Cannot name 
the Apples from single specimens .-:—Joseph Leaver 
Pear Winter Nelis. Other specimen, berries of the White 

Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria).- Eli Pitt.— Apples: 1, Warner's 

King ; 2, Cellini. C. W.D .—>Cannot name from poor sin¬ 
gle specimen. T. B. —Poor tingle specimens of Apples we 

cannot name.- J. B. P. —1, Pear Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 

tien ; 2, Apple Yellow Ingestrie apparently. Other speci¬ 
mens rotten. A. B. C.—Grape “Buck land Sweetwater." 


TO OORRB8PONDRNT8. 

We shouldbe glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot un d er- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mr. Chas. Brown , Leicester. —Apply to Means. Jamas 

Veitch & Sons, King's-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- 

Curious .— A pretty but not in any way remarkable 
Gloxinia flower. Many better ones are now in oommeroe. 

-A. R.—All the things named, with the exception at 

the Melon, can be shown in a collection of vegetables. The 
Melon must go in a fruit class. Tomatoes, of oourse, are 

fruit, but they can always be shown with vegetables.- 

H. Me it—Plums do occasionally produce clusters of late 
flowers and set small fruit. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

2024.— Cross-bred fowls.— Will “ Doulting” kindly 
give me a description of a good oross-bred Langshan- 
Minorca pullet? And please say whether the breed are 
good layers or not, also the colour of the eggs?—A n 
Eleven Years’ Subscriber. 

2026.— A lame Peacock.—I have a Peacock who is 
very lame. The feet are swollen, almost like lsrge blisters, 
between the claws. Will someone kindly tell me the 
cause, and if there is any remedy ? 1 think he U worse in 
wet weather.— E. W. 

A hint on fattening Turkeys.— It is 
beat to fasten up young Turkeys whilst they are 
being fattened. They are prepared for sale at 
less expense, because less food will suffice, and 
the old birds are kept in store condition instead 
of being fattened with their offspring. When 
Turkeys are fattened out-of-doors tne parent birds 
eat their share of the food and are thus fattened 
as well. This is decidedly a waste of valuable 
material, because the birds are again allowed to 
become poor as soon as the young ones are killed 
offi—D. 


BIRDS. 

2026.—Food for African grey Parrot.—WUl 
someone kindly inform me of the beet food for an African 
grey Parrot ? I bad one which cared for nothing but b r ead 
and milk, and it died. I have now another one, which 
will eat nothing but Maize and dried Rioe. I am anxious 
to know if this kind of food suits them ?— Novice. 

1964.— Grey Parrot.— I am afraid you will 
discover that you have made a mistake at the 
start in purchasing a young bird. Most of the 
newly-imported young grey Parrots have poor 
constitutions, and, consequently, die. Rob a 
little vaseline on the bare place in its neck. If 
very young its seeds will have to be given to it 
boiled soft. The regular food for grey Parrots 
should be Indian Corn (boiled soft). Hemp, 
Oats, Sunflower-seed, raw Carrots, Pears, Figs 
or Cherries, and stale crusts of bread. Strained 
boiled Rice or Potato may be given occasionally. 
—A. G. Butler. 

1966.—An Australian Cockatoo.—It is quite 
possible that the foot is paralysed from old age. I nave 
seen a song Thrush in this condition, and I was informed 
that it had been so for several yean.—A. G. Butler. 


1776.— Mountain Ash berry jelly.— 
Take an equal weight of berries and Apples, alios 
the Apples without paring or coring, put them 
into the pan with the Berries, and sufficient water 
to cover the fruit, warm slowly till they bruise 
with a wooden spoon and pass them through a 
sieve; after that, strain through muslin. Roil 
with a pound of sugar to each pound of juice, to 
the thickness desired. It keeps better when 
thick.—M. W. 


NOTIOH.— AU interested in Cottage Home* 
cure invited to assist in making known Cottage 
Gardening. The Publishers will be pleased to 
forward for this purpose Specimen Copies, free 
cf charge, on application. 
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ROSBF. 

AUTUMN ROSE?. 

Although June may be truly called the time 
of Rotes, 1 question if there are any moro beau¬ 
tiful than thoee that expand during the still 
warm days of autumn. We may not get the 
intense colouring of the summer Rosea, but for 
beautiful buds and half-expanded blossoms that 
last a long time in perfection, give me the Roses 
of that time. I have lately had quite a wealth of 
bloom, amongst which the most conspicuous are 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, a truly lovely Rose, 
that is seen at no other season so good as now. 
It does with me best as a bush, and the 
vigorous shoots that spring up in summer 
are now covered with lovely pale flesh- 
coloured blooms of beautiful form. Gloire 
de Dijon, always a rate and free bloomer, 
has this season, thanks to abundant rains, given 
us an extra supply of late bloom, even finer in 
size and far deeper in colour than its summer 
crop ; in fact, this Rose varies greatly not only 
with the season, but whether grown iu the open, 
or under glass, or on a wall. Celine Forestier 
is a lovely little autumn Rose, capital for 
buttonholes in half-expanded bud state. 
Waltham Hybrid gives good dark-coloured 
Roses as companions to the above, and is, with 
me, better iu autumn than summer. China and 
Tea Rosea have lately been a mass of bloom, 
which, although small by comparison with the 
Hyl rid Perpetu&ls, make up by their extra 
nuinler a glorious show in the mass. Beds cf 
the common Crimson or Pink China Roses 
have, for some time past, been ablaze with 
colour, and promise to continue so as long as the 
weather permits. J. 


Roses in suburban gardens —You 

were good enough last year to insert a note from 
me on Rcses in suburban gardens, iu which I 
hazarded the theory that standards often do 
better than dwarfs under such conditions— 
mainly for two reasons: In suburban gardens 
there is usually much less sunshine than in those 
iu the country ; smoke acd cloud make the 
actual hours of sunshine leas, while the proximity 
of hedges, buildings, and trees often seriously 
diminish what there is. Under these conditions 
I find not only standard Roses, but other tall 
lants do better than dwarf ones. The reason, 
think, is not far to seek. These tall plants are 
not so much exposed to the draughts ana currents 
of air which come whistling through the thin 
part of the hedge near the ground, and they get 
considerably more sue shine 3 feet or 4 feet from 
the ground. The second reason is that the soil 
in such gardens is often cold and damp, owing 
to the lessened sun power, or to the fact that 
the natural drainage is often interfered with by 
buildings, and therefore under such circum¬ 
stances the standards on the Brier do better 
than the dwarfs on the Manetti. This year, 
having been a more f .veurable season for Roses, 
the difference between the two is not quite so 
marked as it was last year. Still, the difference 
holds in favour of the -standards; they have 
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borne more abundant flowers of a more perfect 
character, and have ripened, and brought them 
to perfection better than the best of the dwarf a. 
Many of the latter have had unopened buds. I 
do not remember an instance of this in the 
standards. Mrs. John Laing and Barouess 
Rothschild have distinguished themselves as 
first-class town Roses. Captaia Christy did 
well with me the first year, but it has fallen 
off, as I hear it has done elsewhere under simi¬ 
lar conditions. Some of our masters—the 
nurserymen—say we must not dictate what 
stock our Roses shall he on, but bhould take 
what they send us, and be thankful they know 
so well what is good for us ; hut I take leave to 
say that I doubt if any of them have ever grown 
| Roses so near a smoky city as some of us 
amateurs are struggling to do. As the result 
of my experience, I mean to keep to the Brier, 
though I shall try more d warfs on it to get a 
fair comparison.—H. H., Edgbastoiu 


1999 —Pegged-down Roses for a bed. 

—“Amateur need not fear that these will be 
in the least untidy ; they make, in fact, one of the 
neatest of Rose-beds for the gi eater part of the 
season. Any kindB of Rose that make a long 
growth from the base of the plant, whether they 
be Hybrid Pt-rpetuals, Teas, or Noisettes, are 
eminently suitable for p^gging-down. Ten to 
twelve plants might be used. It would have 
a good effect to plant bulbs among them for the 
first season, ms you would have to cut the Roses 
back hard to make them produce strong growth 
for the next year. After this, bulbs would not 
be suitable, ss they would be under the bushes 
too much. Refer to the many answers given re 
™*poed-down Roses in these pages recently.— 

1978 — Marechal Nlel Rose in a green¬ 
house. —You propose planting a Rose where 
the roots will have the heat from a kitchen 
range. This will not answer if the heat is at 
all over 65 degs. to 70 degs. I would ascertain 
this first. You must also take great precaution 
that the roots are kept sufficiently moist with¬ 
out being overwet. Water most thoroughly 
whenever necessary, as it is the deeper roots 
which are likely to suffer most. If you procure 
a Rose in a pot you may plant it at any time of 
the year; hut if the plant be from the open 
ground the present time will do v«ry well. 
Make the ground fairly good without being 
overrich, and he sure to dig it deeply and 
thoroughly incorporate any manure you may 
add among the whole of the compost —P. U. 

1697.— Mildew-proof Roses.— There is 
only one Rose known to me as being mildew- 
proof, that is Ulrich Brunner. Mildew is a 
terrible disease among Roses, and affects them 
all more or less. The varieties that may he 
called nearly mildew-proof are so numerous that 
J think it best to name a few that are more par¬ 
ticularly subject to this fungoid disease. 
Souvenir de Paul Neron, Her Majesty. Violette 
Bouyer, and Innocents Pirola are very subject 
to it. Other kinds are not unus rally so, and if 
carefully grown under glass there ought to be no 
great difficulty in keeping the plants clear of 
mildew. As thi* disease or blight is brought on 


and fostered by atmospheric changes, and the 
extremes of moisture at the roots, there is little 
can be done out-of-doors, except to check it as 
much as possible by a timely use of the remedies 
so frequently advised iu Gardening. The 
causes of mildew are under control when Rose s 
are cultivated under glass.—P. U. 

2011 — Wall Roses —This is a disappoint¬ 
ing failing among the red-coloured Teas, and I 
think they lose their fresh colours sooner than 
any other Roses. All Red Roses do so more or 
leas, and I cannot recommend any red climbing 
variety less likely to do so than the two vou 
name. Try Duke of Edinburgh, Gloire d& Mar- 
gottin, Duke of Teck, General Jacqueminot, and 
others of the strong Hybrid Perpetu.ls. These 
are not exactly climbers to the same extent as 
the two you name, but they grow very strong, 
and hold their colours remarkably well.—P. U. 

1987.—Tea Roses for button holes— 
Treat these in the same mauner as other dwarf- 
growing varieties. The present is an excellent 
time for pottiDg if plants are to be chosen from 
the open ground, in that case y« u had much 
better use rather small plants and pots, as the 
wood made while under pot culture is far more 
valuable than any made in the open ground. 
Strong wood upon plants from the open rarely 
stand long, as it has lost so many of the roots 
that shoidd support it through tie remova 1 . 
Pot firmly, and give most efficient drainage. 
Stand in a cool pit or frame, and fully expose 
to all weather except frosts. Keep the wood 
well syringed to maintain its plumpness as much 
as possible. About February you may ptuno 
and introduce into j our cool-house, allowing them 
to come on at will, hut tndeavouriog to it laid 
growth as much as | ossiblo without giving 
actual checks It would be better to putchas-j 
small plants in pots, and shift these on into 
larger sizes in February, afterwards giving them 
the same treatment us &dvi*rd. These plants 
would have lfS4 wrod than thoie from the op< n 
ground, but all of it would matuie and he much 
more serviceable, producing double the Mo« m, 
and beiDg more amenable to slight forcing if 
desired.—P. U. 

1990.—Roses in a vinery.—Yep, the 
mildew that attacks Hosts i*, io a chi lain 
extent, the same as that which attacks the Vine. 
Each is brought on by the tame neglect in air 
and watering, so that that need not be any draw¬ 
back to your growing Rosea ou your sal. 
When the Vims are in full leaf, and have grow u 
to full size, I am afraid they would make the 
wall too shady at the very time that the Rof-es 
would he requiring all the light and sun possible. 
Until the Vines shade the wall too much y cu can 
grow Roses to peifection wn it, and with very 
little trouble. Choose such sorts as Marshal 
Niel, Henriette de Beauveau, Gloire de Dijon, 
W. A. Richardson, Climbing Niphetos, Heine 
M. Henriette, Ac. All these varieties flower 
very freely indeed upon their loDg growths of 
the previous year. —P. U. 

1989.— Roses In a greenhouse.— You cannot pcs- 
ilbly have a better Rose for j our purpose than Reine Maiie 
Henriette if the space available is on a wall. General 
Jaoqueminot will give you mote dark-crimson Roses than 
any other kind If yon want a dwarf grower. This is also 
exceedingly sweet-scented.—JJ t . 
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QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory* 

Chrysanthemums will now or shortly be the leading 
feature in many conservatories, and should be grouped so 
aa to bring out the strong points of each variety. As 
grown to produce large flowers, the plants will bo too 
lofty to place on stages; they will look best grouped around 
specimen Camellias, Tree-Ferns, or Palms in the borders, 
finishing each group with dwarf plants so as to hide the 
legs of the plants behind. This is the one feature of the 
specimen bloom plants I dislike; they are undoubtedly 
very leggy, and sometimes when the blossoms are atthe ends 
of stems 0 feet or more high one cannot admire them quite 
so well. However, there are plenty of plants which may 
be pinched in to produce blossoms more freely, and these 
are more useful for conservatory and house decoration. 
Whilst the Chrysanthemums form the leading idea in the 
conservatory, the atmospheric conditions of the interior of 
the home should b3 modified so as to suit the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Only just a little fire-heat will be required to dispel 
damp, andkeepthe air in circulation, ventilation beinggiven 
freely during the day, and not altogether closed at night 
unless frostv or wet. The conservatory now should be at its 
gayest period, as, besides Chrysanthemums, there may be 
groups of autumn-flowering Heaths, Zonal “ Geraniums,” 
Bouvardias, Scarborough Lilies, and the other day I saw a 
group of White Dahlias in pots mixed with Ferns in a con¬ 
servatory, which although rather heavy were at least 
fresh looking. Early-struck Tree-Carnations will soon be 
ooming on. Wall plants and olimbers will also in lofty 
houses form an appropriate setting to the groups of plants 
beneath. The White Lapageria is getting plentiful and 
cheap enough to And ius way in combination with the 
red variety into every conservatory. It is not difficult to 
cultivate if planted in well drained turfy soil, the chief 
part of which should be psat. Cyclamens and Primulas 
must not be left in cold-frames now. The frost may not 
hurt them if covered with mats at night, but the damp 

K robablv will; at any rate, they will do better in a light 
ouse. ‘Cleanliness is in every way very important at all 
times, but especially now, when the least delay may leal 
to serious injury. Clean pots, clean foliage, and a pure 
atmosphere arc necessary to perfect health. Watering is 
important work always, and should not at this season be 
left in the hands of boys or persons with limited experi¬ 
ence, as more depends upon judgment in watering than 
any other matter till the spring come3 again. 

Stove. 

Whilst some things, such as CaLvliums, Gloxinias, Aohl- 
meues, See., have finished their work and are going to rest, 
others are coming to the front. Among climbing plant' 
which are or might be had in blo3Som now are the Scarlet 
Passion ■ flower (P. princeps); Ipomsea Horsfalliaj, very 
bright—th mgh {he flowers only lost one day, a succession 
opens every morning; Hexacentres mysoriensis when 
planted out in a good border of peat is an interesting 
plant, the flowers are borne iu clusters on long thread-like 
stems ; Thyrsacanthus rutitans planted out and trained up 
a rafter will prove very attractive. In Ibis case also the 
red flowers are borne on long pliant drooping stems. This 
Is not a climbing plant, though it may be made to grow 
up a pillar or rafter. The Thyrsacanthus will flower in a 
young state in pots of 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. 
Cuttings rooted in spring will make flowering plants in 
November, and alsoJosminum gracillimum will be open 
Ing its fragrant blossoms now. No one with a stove should 
be without this beautiful Jasmine ; it is, 1 think, more 
valuable than the Gardenia, sometimes called the Cape 
Jasmine. Rivina humilis and Ardisia crenulata are 
interesting berry-bearing plants, easy to raise, and grow 
into a decorative size, especially the former, whioh often 
springs up from the scattered berries in the stove. Where 
“ Summer-cloud ” or other permanent shading materials 
have been used, every vestige should be washed off now, 
os all the light will be required. Cypripediutm in variety 
and other winter-flowering Orchids will soon be throwing 
up their blossoms, which will be valuable for cutting, or 
the plants may be moved to the rooms if kept free from 
draughty situations, and occasionally returned to the 
stove to recruit. Avoid very high night temperatures; 
05 degs. need not be exceeded. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

In a well-constructed house plants will be safe from frost 
for some time yet, though where there is only one house, 
and that without any means of heating, I do not see the 
wisdom of growing tender plants at all; some of the 
Australian plants may be grown with only the protection 
of a glass roof in a sheltered garden. There are often 
several degrees of difference in the temperature of a well- 
sheltered garden and a position that is much exposed. In 
the one many plants may be grown that would perish in 
the other, and if a glass-house is built in the former, even 
if not heated, many plants may be grown that would perish 
if left altogether in the open air. Dracaena indivisa, 
Ohamserops Fortunei (Fan Palm), Blue Gum-tree, Myrtle, 
Phormium tenax (New Zealand Flax), and among flower¬ 
ing plants Indian Rhododendrons will be charming. 1 
think in nearly all oases the unheated greenhouse should 
be without stages, as plauts planted or plunged in the 
ground will bear more frost, and will require less labour in 
watering. The borders in a good-sized house may be 
artistically designed with a shady corner for rockwork and 
Ferns. There are some beautiful things among hardy 
exotic Ferns, and not a few of our British Ferns are " 
handsome as the foreign species. 

Pits and Frames. 

These are now, or should be, all filled up, either as tem¬ 
porary shelters for tender subjects till room can be found 
for them in a warmer structure, or else filled with Violets 
or salad plants. Lettuces under cloches are generally 
grown without ventilation, and the same thing has been 
done in frames and under handlight9, but there are genial 
days even in winter when fresh air would be desirable, 
and, at any rate, I always open lights of pits and frames 
when mild and dry. Cold, frosty air or extreme dampness 
cannot be of any use, so may as well be kept out. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to isnder “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally 

results. /' ^ _ ..1 _ 
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Orchard-house. 

Fruit-trees in pots will do as well outside now as under 
glass, and the house will oome in most useful for the late 
Chrysanthemums, and for storing plants which only 
require protection from frost. 

Window Gardening. 

Those who have not yet potted or glassed their bulbs 
should attend to the matter at once. The best bulbs for 
the window gardener are Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
FreeBias, Snowdrops, and Crocuses, if desired, can be 
lifted from the border just as the tops show* above ground. 
They will flower just as well, aud give so much less 
trouble. It is understood, of course, that neither Snow¬ 
drops nor Crocuses will be forced much, as they will not 
bear much heat. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs will move with safety and 
success now. As the land is moist and warm, the roots 
will soon get into work again. Large shrubs which have 
not been transplanted for some years will require 
handling for some time. In moving rather large shrubs 
from a sheltered spot to an exposed one try and improvise 
some temporary shelter till after the March winds are 
past. It will help those things which have not been trans¬ 
planted lately if their heads are lightened a bit to remove 
the pressure upon the lacerated roots. Roses may soon 
be planted now; the land must be well prepared before 
planting, broken up deep, and if cold and wet run a drain 
or two through the beds to remove stagnant moisture and 
aerate the soil. Heavy land when drained is the most 
suitable for Roses except the very delicate Teas. Person¬ 
ally, I do not care much for pegged-down Roses, the 
blooms get so splashed with the wet; but so far a3 making 
a show, no doubt pegging down answers, especially with 
plants on their own roots, whioh throw up strong shoots 
from the bottom. The roller will soon take the place of 
the mowing machine. To be always in good order lawns 
must be frequently rolled ; once a week is not too often. 
When the bedding-plants are past making presentable 
from frost or heavy rains, clear off and got in the bulbs 
and the spring flowers. Tufted Pansies are not nearly so 
much grown as they should be, and it is to easy to work 
up a stock. Plant now for spring blooming, and in spring 
to bloom in summer. In dry, porous soils use cow-manure 
liberally. Get the Pinks and Carnations planted as soon 
as possible. I)o not forget to make the beds firm, and 
insert some slices of Carrots among the plants to attract 
strav wireworms. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Grapes will require careful management now, espe¬ 
cially in old houses not free from drip. Gentle fires with 
moderate ventilation, all dead leaves to be gathered up 
daily, and every shoot which touches the glass to be short¬ 
ened back. Early Vines whioh have been cleared of the 
G rapes and have well- ipened wood may be pruned as soon 
as the leaves change colour. Where the growths made 
during summer are at all crowded, some may be shortened 
back to let in light and sunshine ; this will help to ripen 
and plump up the back buds, which are the most impor¬ 
tant. Vines which require renovating may have their 
roots lifted now or as soon as the Grapes are all cut. Any 
remaining Grapes on such Vines may be cut and bottled, 
so that the work can be done at once while the leaves have 
still some force behind them, and the soil warm enough 
to help the roots in getting attached to the soil. In lifting 
Vines save as many of the strong roots as possible, and 
notch those which are long and flbreless at frequent inter¬ 
vals to encourage moro roots to form. I have seen of late 
years such good results in Grape growing in the natural 
soil where the latter is fairly good that expensive borders 
are not in my view absolutely necessary. There are 
places, of course, where the soil must be changed, and 
under any circumstances I should certainly reoommend 
very liberal treatment in the way of suitable manures, but 
the question is constantly being asked, what are suitable 
manures for Grape growing ? It is quite certain that the 
best of the Grape growers nowadays use artificials, and 
each cultivator to a certain extent has to And out by expe¬ 
rience what his soil requires to raise its fertility to the 
highest possible pitch for the purpose intended. I believe 
all manures are good, and it often happens that a mixture 
of two or more will give better results than one alone. 
Continue to gather Pears and Apples ; it is too soon yet 
to gather the late-keeping sorts. Plunge Strawberries in¬ 
tended for early forcing in pots in ashes, and shelter with 
old lights or frames. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers turning in must be looked after now ; it is 
a good plan to take up a part of the stock when the hearts 
are only just formed ana plant in cold pits. If the pit 
room is scanty, plant thickly in a dry border where straw 
mats or some other covering can be used when frost comes. 
Veitch's Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli will be valuable 
later on. Late Broccoli may be heeled over. This will 
save most of them if the winter should be severe. Cut off 
the tops from Asparagus-plants intended for early forcing. 
Other beds should be left till the growth is quite ripe. It 
is a mistake to let Beeds remain on Asparagus-plants to 
ripen unless seeds are required to raise young plants. 
Seed-bearing tends to exhaust, and if the seeds ripen and 
drop about the beds they often give trouble in coming up 
where not required. Mushroom-beds make up in succes¬ 
sion. A good deal of the success depends upon the manure 
not being exposed to heavy rains. I would rather have 
the manure fresh from the stable, and mix a certain pro¬ 
portion of loamy soil with it (usually from a fourth to a 
fifth), and make up the beds at once. Very small beds are 
not generally so successful os those of larger size, simply 
because small quantities of manure part with heat, and 
moisture sooner. Take up all late Potatoes and other 
roots, such as Beet and Carrots, likely to be injured by 
frost. Thin Spinach. Plant out Cabbages and Lettuces 
for standing the winter. Very useful Celery may be grown 
on the bed system, but it must be earthed with care. A 
good plan is to wrap a sheet of paper round each plant 
before applying the soil. This should only be done when 
the plants are dry. The longer nights and showery 
weather are causing rapid growth in Celery now. Secure 
any late Tomatoes which are outside. E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

All bulbs for the open-air display should be planted as 
soon as possible now. Indeed, the sooner after the end of 


September the whole of this class of plants can be got 
into the ground the better in every way. It is absurd to 
expect bulbs, more than half dried and perished by knook 
ing about for two or three months in the warehouse or 
shop, and planted when Christmas is close at hand, to do 
much good. Ihe roots produced under such circumstances 
will be few and weak, and the flowers are certain to follow 
suit. When preparing the beds, remember that Hyacinths 
prefer a somewhat lighter and richer soil than the rest of ' 
the ordinary run of these plants, such as Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocuses, Ac. Plant Hyacinths about 0 inches deep, 
Tulips and Narcissi 4 inches or 5 inches, and Crocuses, 
and others of small size, about 3 inohes. Do not forget the 
pretty little Scilia sibirioa, which makee a capital edging, 
being of even lower growth than the Crocus, and blooms 
very early, while the colour, a rich deep-blue, is both un¬ 
common and most effective. The bare appearance during 
the winter, that is too often considered inseparable from 
beds of bulbs, may be avoided to a great extent by planting 
spring-flowering subjects of low growth in between the 
lines or groups of bulbs, but, unfortunately, some of the 
most useful of these, such as Pansies, Double Daisies, 
Violets, Ac , do little or no good in a very smoky atmos¬ 
phere. The best things of the kind under such circum¬ 
stances are some of the Sedums and Saxifrages, with the 
golden-leaved Pyrethrum, and also the variety known 
as Tohihatohewi, or the Turf Daisy. In suburban 
localities many varieties of Arabis, Aubrietias, Alys- 
sum, Ac., also do well and bloom freely, though the 
colours are, of course, not quite so pure and bright aa in 
purer air. Another good plan is to plunge a few neat 
evergreen shrul) 3 , such as Euonymus, Aucubas, and Rho¬ 
dodendrons in pots here and there in the beds. The spooee 
so left may be filled with anything suitable in the spring ; 
even pots of the same kind of bulbs as those in the bed, sim¬ 
ply plunged, will answer perfectly. Lastly, remember that 
most bulbs, especially Snowdrops, Croons, and Narcissi, 
seldom, if ever, look so well as when growing among Grass, so 
that whenever there are even a few yards of turf, at least 
some of those mentioned should be planted thus. Lilies 
of nearly all kinds ought to be planted now. Few, if any, 
are not |>erfectly hardy under natural conditions, and very 
soon after the flower-stems and foliage die away, the bulbs 
begin to form fresh roots. Suoh as the Orange, Tiger, and 
Martagon Lilies thrive wonderfully in smoky localities, 
while the Old White LUy also does well, and the varieties 
of 8. speoiosum ore grand when grown in good-sized pots. 

B. C. R. 


THH OOMING WHISK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 15 th 
to October 22nd . 

Pruned Peaches in an early house. I always thin these 
trees out well, as crowded trees are pretty sure to lead one 
into difficulties, not the least being the temptation to 
overorop. After pruning the trees were washed with a 
Btrong solution of Gishurat Compound, using a sponge for 
the small branches, always drawing the sponge in the 
direction of the ends of the branches so as not to disturb 
the buds. The trees will not be trained just yet. This 
will furnish work for bad weather. The inside of the 
house was painted last year, so the paint is clean, and as I 
have had no red-spider in the house there is no need to 
waste paint, although this in a general way has a beneficial 
effect. After the trees are trained, which will be done 
before the buds swell, the dry soil will be removed from 
the surface of the border, and its condition as regards 
moisture ascertained. Afterwards a top-dressing of turfy 
loam, fortified with artificial manure, will be given. To 
obtain large Peaches either a very light crop must be 
taken or the trees must be Sustained with stimulants. 
Looked over Cucumbers in house to stop and tie in young 
shoots. As I plant at wide intervals, there is not too much 
stopping to do, and the plants grow with more vigour 
when they have more space to fill. A sprinkling of freah 
soil is given occasionally to cover up young roots breaking 
through the surfaoe, and this treatment always keeps the 
atmosphere fresh and buoyant; night temperature, 
05 degs. Tomatoes in large pots for winter fruiting are 
setting plenty of fruit. The blossoms in a warm, light, 
well-ventilated house set well in October, and these young 
fruits will give a supply greater part of the winter, or until 
a new set of blossoms have formed on the young growths. 
Cleaned and packed away lawn-mowers. Shall depend 
upon heavy rollers for keeping lawns in order till spring. 
Scarcely anybody uses the roller sufficiently in winter, 
either to lawns or walks. If the walks were rolled more 
frequently there would be fewer weeds to contend with. 
Repaired a walk that is used a great deal by breaking it 
up and putting it into shape, with just a sprinkling of 
fresh binding gravel on the surface, afterwards rolling it 
down very firm. Prepared beds for Tulips. I still grow 
a few of the old-fashioned Tulips for the sake of old associa¬ 
tions. The beds will be prepared now by adding some old 
mellow cow-dung, mixed with old turfy loam. The plant¬ 
ing will be done about the ninth of next month. There is 
probably nothing In one’s predilection for any special day 
for performing certain operations, but I have known a 
good many old Tulip fanciers in the past who were dis¬ 
appointed if they could not plant their Tulips on the 9th 
of November. Finished planting Pinks and Carnations. 
A few have been potted up, and will be wintered In a 
cold-frame; but the greater part of the stock has been 
planted out in the beds in which they are to bloom, firm 
planting being the rule. Stirred the soil among growing 
crops of Onions, Spinach, Lettuces, Cabbages, Ac. This 
helps on growth, and keeps the small weeds in check. 
Cleared bedding-plants off several beds near the house, 
and planted with bulbs of various kinds. I always plant 
at the same time some low-growing plant between the 
bulbs to furnish the ground in winter. I have several 
beds of Hyacinths arranged in separate colours, and the 
groundwork of these is oomposed of Tuft* d Pansies or con¬ 
trasting tints. Tulips are treated in the same way, only 
for variety’s sake other plants are used, euch as Red and 
White Daisies, Arabis albida, Aubrietias and various 
annuals. Lifted several of the best plants of Paris Daisies 
for potting for cut-flowers through the autumn. The Urt 
new yellow is much superior to anything of the same kind 
I had before. It is somewhat ooarsev in growth, hut toe 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD LATE PEARS. 

Up to the end of December good Pears are 
usually fairly plentiful, but after that date the 
list of really good late varieties is very small. 
Even those that may be considered worthy of 
culture are far more fickle or variable than is 
the case with early and midseason varieties, 
though why this should be so I am quite unable 
to determine. It may bo there are novelties on 
the way that will supply the much-to-bc-re- 
gretted deficiency, but I know of none, and in 
any case we shall most probably have for many 
years to come to depend largely for our late 
supplies upon our friends in America and the 
Antipodes. Finer fruit, doubtless, will always 
be forthcoming from these favoured countries, 
but, as a rule, good home-grown samples are 
superior in point of quality, and there are a 
few late varieties that I shall name which suc¬ 
ceed well under garden culture, if not in the 
open orchards. Whether rightly or wrongly, ] 
consider 

Beurre Rance to be the best of all late Pears, 
and room for a tree, or, better still, several trees 


but sometimes requires a little artificial heat to 
bring out its best qualities. It should be grown 
against moderately warm walls or as an espalier. 

Easter Bei'rre, of which an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of a Californian-grown fruit is given, 
is the finest of late Pears, but somewhat fickle. 
With me the fruits grown on trees facing other 
than the south or south-west scar and crack 
badly, not keeping well accordingly, but I have 
had excellent samples on healthy young trees in 
the more favourable positions. It is not alto¬ 
gether suitable for the Quince stock, trees on 
the Pear oven being liable to early become 
somewhat stunted. The variety is naturally 
very productive, the flowers, always freely 
produced, unfortunately being often eaily ex¬ 
panded and injured by only moderately 
severe spring frosts. The designation Easter 
P) 0 urn* is somewhat misleading, the fruit more 
often than not being at its best in February, 
not unfrequently becoming dry and mealy soon 
after. 

Nk Plus Mefris under good culture fre- 
quently gives great satisfaction. It is of free 
growth, yet very productive, succeeding well as 
a pyramid, but better still against a moderately 
warm or, say, a west wall. The fruits set in 


fenr “ Foster Beurre.” Engraved from a California ii specimen. 


of this well-known and well-tried favourite 
should be found in every garden. I prefer to 
have it on the Pear stock, and never experienced 
any difficulty in bringing young trees into a good 
bearing condition, while strong specimens rarely 
fail to flower strongly, good crops depending 
upon the weather. The finest and best-flavoured 
samples are gathered from a young tree against 
a south-west wall; but excellent fruit, if smaller, 
may be had from tree3 on other sites, and in 
Essex I have seen very profitable crops taken 
from pyramid and standard trees. The fruit at 
first is of a deep-green colour, changing to a dull 
greenish-yellow, and is at its best during Feb¬ 
ruary and March, though it can be kept a month 
or more longer. 

Josephine de M a lines is perhaps more popu¬ 
lar than the foregoing, and is undoubtedly a 
very valuable Pear, though it cannot be kept 
nearly so long as the foregoing, being at its best 
during January and February, March being 
late for it. One of the best dishes of this 
variety I have ever seen was shown at the late 
Bath bulb show, and a good supply of such 
tempting-looking fruit would always prove of 
considerable value. It is from medium to small 
in size, roundish obovate, stalk long, skin 
smooth, light-green in colour, changing to pale- 
yellow when ripe. It is af'velrv luscious, fear. 
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gnat clusters, but unless freely thinned out 
they do not attain their full size, and are 
worthless accordingly. Grown to a full size— 
equal, say, to a good sample of Bergamotte 
d Esperen—the fruits are luscious, sweet, and 
fairly meltiug ; whereas undereized fruits are 
largely composed of core and are very gritty. It 
isatits best during February and March, hut 
is never very attractive in appearauce, being of 
somewhat round, irregular form, and chang¬ 
ing from green to a dull yellow, russet being 
plentiful. 

Jean de Witte merits high praise, being one 
of the most serviceable late Pears 1 am 
acquainted with. With me it succeeds admir¬ 
ably on a high wall, facing north-east, one tree 
being very large and remarkably productive, 
smaller trees also doing well. The fruits are 
decidedly small, nearly round, with a smooth 
green skin, which changes to a rich yellow when 
lipe or ripening, the stalk being fully an inch in 
length. It is in season during February, March, 
and April, the quality being excellent, such small 
varieties rarely being so buttery. 

Bkroamotte d’Esperen is another very ser¬ 
viceable and easily-grown variety, the trees 
thriving and producing very freely in almost 
any position and under any form of training. 
It is strongly recommended as a pyramid, quite 


young trees on the Pear stock even bearing 
freely, but the finest fruit, and of the best 
quality too, is obtained from trees against west 
or moderately warm walls. The fruits should 
ba freely thinned out, and those reserved will 
then attain a moderately large size, those un¬ 
thinned being somewhat small and poor in 
Quality. It is Bergamot-shaped, skin green at 
first, and changing to a dull-yellow, while the 
flesh is somewhat yellow in colour, void of grit, 
and fairly luscious and sugary. In season from 
the early part of February till late in April. 

Olivier de Serrks, another medium sized 
Bergamot-shaped variety, is alike suitable for 
orchard, open garden, or wall culture. This, 
again, should be freely thinned out, ami a good 
supply of late dessert fruit will then be had in 
most seasons. The fruits arc of a russety, un¬ 
attractive appearance even when ripe,but during 
March the quality is distinctly good, the aroma 
also being marked. 

Mmr. Millet is one of the best keepers there 
are, and, in addition, the fruit is larger than in 
the case of most other late sorts. In shape it is 
roughly turbinate, the skin being almost wholly 
covered with russet. It is in season during 
March and April, when the quality may Imj 
found fairly good. This variety is not 
at all profitable other than against warm 
walls, the best fruit I have yet seen 
being had from obliquely-trained three- 
branched cordons. 

Eli/.a d’Heyst is frequently recom¬ 
mended as a good lato Pear, this ripening 
early in the spring, but not having hsil 
any experience with it, I camnot say much 
in its favour. 

Chaumontel grows and bears well 
under almost any form of training, the 
fruit also keeping admirably or till well 
through March, but with me it is never 
fit for anything but stewing, those that 
do soften not being pleasant eating. 

Winter Nells always seems to ripen 
too soon, being available during Novem¬ 
ber and December, whereas it is wanted 
much later on. Nor are Glou Morceau, 
Huyshe’s Victoria, Zephirin Gregoire, 
and Beurn* d’Aremberg often available 
aftrr midwinter. Knight's Monarch I 
should like to be able to class as a good 
late Pear, but it is far too uncertain to 
t e recommended. As a rule, the fruits 
drop off wholesale when nearly fully 
grown, or at any rate before tney are 
fit for storing, and for this there is no 
reliable cure. What few fruits are saved 
cither prove very delicious in February 
or March, making one wish they had a 
faw pecks of them, or else they refuse to 
ripen and simply shrivel up. W. 


*2004 —Fruit trees not bearing. 

—It is very unusual to train pyramid 
trees to a wall; either the branches on 
one side must be a long way from the 
wall, or they must be cut off the front of 
the tree. Dwarf, fan-trained trees are 
the most suitable for planting at the base 
of a wall. Does the blossom get frozen when 
fully expanded ? If bo, it is impossible to obtain 
fruit from the trees until they are protected in 
some way. This may be the case as the trees 
arc close to a river. If not, and the trees make 
a quantity of long and strong shoots every year, 
that is the cause of their being unfruitful. 
Either the shoots must not be pruned in close, 
or the roots must be pruned with a view to 
check so much growth and induce fruitfulness. 
At 4 feet away from the stem take out a trench 
the width of a spade, and as deep as the roots 
are to be found, cutting off with a knife in a 
clean manner all fibreless roots which are the 
cause of the barrenness of the trees. Where a 
root is severed a quantity of fibrous roots start 
from the root so operated upon. Fibrous roots 
are much the best to induce fruitfulness, especi¬ 
ally if they be induced to grow uear the surface, 
where they will obtain warmth from the sun, 
which is one of the principal factors in the fruit 
crop.—S. P. 

2014. Training and pruning Vines — 

Vines thirty years old would be benefited by 
running up new canes from the bottom and 
pruning them afterwards on the spur system. 
The main rods, on the last-named method of 
training, should not be nearer to each other than 
2 feet 6 inches, if; th* giofwth is moderately 
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strong, otherwise 2 feet would suffice. Cut one 
or two of the canes down to the base, and most 
likely young growths will start from that spot. 
Ouc of these to each Vine should be trained up 
the wires in the manner of young Vines, stop¬ 
ping the side-growths at the first leaf, and the 
leader when about 8 feet of shoot is made. By 
training up one new cane to each Vine the next 
year’s crop of Crapes will not be sacrificed, but 



Fig. 1.—The Nerve leaved Muhorra (Mahonia nervosa) : 
flowering-branch cut off close to the ground; detache 1 
flower natural size. 


a foundation is being laid for future success in 
obtaining better bunches on accoupt of the greater 
vigour infused into the old Vines by the aid of 
new growth. At the end of next year prune 
back the young canes to within 2 feet of the 
base. This wilt induce them to strengthen, by 
concentrating the energy of the shoot within a 
limited space, much better than allowing it to 
spread over the whole area of the new growth. 
In the absence of knowing how many rods there 
aie to a Vine, I cannot say if your gardener’s 
suggestion is a good one, but the advice which I 
give at the early part of this reply relating to 
the distance the rods ought to be apart, will de- 
teiminc whether they need reducing or other¬ 
wise. White Muscat Grapts can Le giown in 
the same vinery with a Black Hamburgh, if the 
latter can be ripened by the first week in 
August; but it is not wise to plant the two to¬ 
gether. Much better to plant Buckland Sweet¬ 
water or Foster’s Seedling if White Grapes are 
wanted.—S P. 

1979—Packing Peaches, &c -Shallow 
boxes are t he best, made in sizes according to the 
number of fruits to be sent; but one layer only 
should be put into each box. The box should be 
a trifle deeper than is required for the fruit, to 
allow of a little packing both below and above 
the fruit. Common wood Mots, gathered, dried 
in the suu, then beaten with a thin stick to remove 
soil and render the Moss ili?tic, is the best packing 
material to be had. Spread a thin layer of Moss 
over the bottom of the box, which should be 
made of light deal, g inch thick, and firmly 
j iuted together at the comers. The fruit should 
bo gathered before it is fully ripe, packing each 
fruit in a piece of thin tissue-paper. Place the 
fruit in the box, commencing at one corner ; 
place some Moss between the fruit, and so on 
until the b:>x is full, then fill the space between 
the lid and the fruit to prevent shaking.—S. P. 

2IMXJ — Grafting Vines —The Vines may 
be poor and weak, but there is not a better 
Grape for a cold vinery than Black Hamburgh, 
and were they mine 1 should set about trying 
to improve their condition. Looking at the 
form of your question, it is very plain that if a 
good gardener could see the Vines he would 
soon tell you what to do to them that might 
make them vigorous again. What you propose 
doing will not mend matters at all, because if 
the stocks are weak now grafting them with 
another sort would certainly not improve them. 
—J. C. C. 

2 03.— Nectarine and Peach-trees. - 

The trees were evidently badly affected with 
mildew, and you will have to give them very 
liberal culture in the future to restore them to 
health and keep them in that condition. I fully 
expect the roots are tpa^eep, and thaXthey have 
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suffered for the want of moisture during the 
summer. I advise you to carefully lift the trees 
at once, and replant them with the roots near 
the surface, and then givo the surface of the 
border a thick mulch of half rotten manure. In 
the winter cut aw’ay all the shoots that have 
any trace of mildew upon them, and as soou as 
new growth commences next year keep it regu¬ 
larly syringed three times a week with soapy 
water ; dissolve one ounce of soft-soap to every 
gallon of water. A little sulphur rubbed on the 
fruit when it is quite dry will destroy the mil¬ 
dew if the remedy is used as soon as the white 
spots show themselves. In future, lift your trees 
every second year, and give them a mulching of 
manure every autumn.—J. C. C. 

- There is more than one cause for mildew 

on Peach-trees. I have seen trees that were 
growing in a draughty position badly affected. 
A shelter of Reeds across the border to break up 
the cold currents which rushed alongside the 
wall effected a cure. But I have seen Peach- 
trees mildewed where the evil could be traced 
to dryness at the roots, and in very dry posi¬ 
tions I consider the trees should have water 
long before the stoning period. Again, Peach- 
trees are sometimes attacked by mildew when 
growing in a damp, badly-drained soil. In 
allot t, l think auything which causes a severe 
check to the growth prepares the trees for an 
attack of mildew, the spores of which are 
always floating about in the atmosphere waiting 
for something to devour.—E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MAHONIAS, OR ASH BARBERRIES. 
There are about half-a-dozen species hardy 
enough to be grown in the open air in this 
country, and a few Mexican species that would 
probably be hardy in the warmer parts of these 
islands. The best hardy kinds arc M. Aqui- 
folium, fascicularis, re pens, glumacea, and ja- 
ponica. Of these, unquestionably the most 
valuable is M. Aquifolium, now almost as 
common as the Laurel in gardens. A finer 
evergreen does not exist than this. It is 
thoroughly hardy, thrives in almost any kiad of 
soil, is beautiful in leaf, in flower, and in berry. 
The change of leaf tint in autumn and winter 
from a deep lustrous green to coppery-red, almost 
a scarlet, is one of its most beautiful phases, as 
I have before remarked when writing about thi3 
shrub. Its dense clusters of yellow floweis are 
less remarkable, as they appear when there are 
crowds of counter attractions among shrubs, but 
in autumn large bushes hung with a profusion 
of berry-clusters form one of the chief features 
of the garden. The oval berries, about the size 
of small lYas, are purple, and covered with 
bloom like Grapes. These are the characteristics 
of the typical or common form of the Holly - 
leaved Mahonia. There are now’ numerous varie¬ 
ties, presumably seedling variations from the 
original, that differ more or less widely from it 
and among themselves. Lavallee, in his 
“ Arboretum Segrezianum,” enumerates no 
fewer than nine different named forms, while 
others besides these occur in trade catalogues, 
so that the number of named sorts amounts to a 
dozen or more. The names of these aie erecta, 
stricta, gracilis, anemonefolia, crassifolia, diver- 
sifolia, intermedia, totundifolia, Wagneri, Iler- 
veyi, undulata nana, latifolia, &c. 

The Creeping Maiionia (M. repens) is, I 
think, the next best Mahonia. It is a good 
deal like M. Aquifolium, but is altogether 
dwarfer, and the flow r ers are produced 
differently. Its usual height is about a foot, 
b it in some soils it grows taller, but rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 2 feet. It does not flower or fruit freely, 
so that it must be regarded from its foliage 
aspect alone. It is useful for the same purposes 
as the Holly-leaved Mahonia, and being so 
dw’arf and spreading, is even more suitable for 
planting at the base of a specimen tree, or for a 
carpet to some fine deciduous shrub. It is not 
nearly so common as the Holly-leaved Mahonia, 
though it is grown in quantities in some nur¬ 
series, and not unfrequently under the i ame of 
M. Aquifolium nana. In the Regent’s-park 
Botanic Garden some pretty effects have been 
obtained by planting this trailing evergreen as 
an undergrowth to tall evergreen trees. 

M. nervosa (Fig 1), also called M. glumacea, 
is a charming little evergreen, different from all 


the others. It is dwarf, usually under 1$ feet 
high in this country, but attaining a yard in 
height in a wild state. The engraving shows 
w’ell the character of the foliage, so that it need 
not be described. The leaves are generally from 
12 inches to 1.5 inches long, and are produced in 
a tuft which, from the shortness of the stem, 
appears to rise directly out of the ground. Liko 
M. Aquifolium, the foliage turns in autumn and 
winter to a purplish shade, which makes it 
highly ornamental. The flowers, as is usual in 
the Mahonias, are yellow, and produced in elon¬ 
gated clusters. It is by no means a common 
shrub in nurseries, though it is one of the 
choicest of dwarf evergreens. There is no doubt 
about its hardiness, as it has withstood many 
severe winters. It grow’s wild in the shady 
Pine w’oods in the regions of the north-west 
coastof North America along the River Columbia, 
and was introduced over sixty years ago. 

M. fascicularis (Fig. 2) differs very much 
from the common M. Aquifolium, though they 
have several characters in common. It is alto¬ 
gether a larger and taller-growing shrub, with 
longer leaves, with more leaflets, and beset with 
more numerous spiny teeth on their margins. 
This species may also be distinguished by the 
foliage, which is of a lighter green, and does not 
change so markedly in autumn. It is a showier- 
flowered shrub than any of the others, the 
clusters of yellow flowers being very dense and 
abundant. It is not, however, so valuable as 
M. Aquifolium, being more tender. It grows 
well on the warm soils in the southern counties, 
but northwards, iu cold districts, it requires 
the protection of a wall. It makes a beautiful 
wall covering, as it grows so dense and flowers 
so profusely. Under such favoured circum¬ 
stances it often grows 8 feet or 10 feet high. It 
is a native of the mountains of Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia. 

M. JAPONIC a is a fifth species suitable for the 
open air in this country, although it cannot be 
looked upon as a very satisfactory hardy ever¬ 
green. It is very seldom seen in a flourishing 
state, except in the warmest localities. It 
generally has a sickly appearance, but this is 
owing in many cases to being too much ex¬ 
posed. The finest specimens I have ever seen 
of it were growing in a sheltered valley in a 
heavy loam on the south coast, and I have noticed 
that'it always thrives best in partial shade; 
therefore, I consider that shade and shelter are 
necessary to its welfare. The form known as 
M. Beali is a variety of M. japonica, varying 
somewhat in leaf character, though the differ- 



Fig. 2.—The Bundle-flowered Mahonia (Mahonia faacicu 
laris); flowering-branch and detached flower. 


ence can hardly be described. Others called 
intermedia, Sieboldi, and planifolia, are either 
identical with or slight variations from M. 
japonica. 

M. tkifurcata, a species of dwarf growth 
from China, is a little-known variety. In some 
collections others may be found bearing the 
names of Leschenaulti, pallida, &c., but they are 
of less importance, in a general way, than the 
North American species. 

B. Fortunei is an evergreen species with 
pinnate leaves, though I think it has never been 
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called a Mahoniv. It is & good evergreen when 
kept dwarf, hut when neglected it gets leggy. 
It is what I should call a botanic garden shrub. 

N. nepai.f.nsis (the Ncpaul Ash Barberry) is 
that about which notes have appeared in Garden 
in<; from time to time relative to its hardiness. 
Though it makes a capital wall shrub in most 
parts of this couutrv, it is unfortunately too 
tender to plant without protection, except in 
mild localities, like the south coast and other warm 
coast districts. It is extremely handsome, one 
of the finest of open air Evergreens, having leaves 
1 foot to *2 fett long, with leathery, pale green 
leaflets armed with short teeth. Under favour- 
able conditions it grows 10 feet or 12 feet high, 
aud produces large clusters of golden blooms 
early in the year. Its greatest value is for 
large, cool conservatories, where it attains its 
best growth. Being perfectly evergreen and of 
stately growth, it is handsome throughout the 
year, aud if carefully planted cut, requires no 
attention. 

The great value of the Mahonias for the 
winter garden can scarcely be overrated, and 
the uses to which they can be put aro many, but 
they are most suitable for undergrowth, while 
the dvvarfer kinds, such as repens audglumaoca. 
arc very useful for planting on banks, rocky 
knolls, or even in the wilder parts of a rock 
garden As all the Mahonias as well as the 
true Barberries are difficult to transplant in a 
large state, young plants and only those wi>h 
good fibrous roots should be bought from nur¬ 
series. G. 


1921.—Caterpillars on a Wistaria — 

The best thing that you can do to prevent your 
Wistaria being attacked by similar caterpillars 
next year is to find and destroy the chrysalides, 
so that there may not be many moths nex>v year 
to lay the eggs, from which the caterpillars are 
hatched. The chrysalides will probably be 
found in the earth under the Wistaria, or they 
may be found in sheltered places on the stein or 
branches ; but without knowing what the cater¬ 
pillars are I cannot say for certain where they 
may undergo their transformation into chrysa¬ 
lides.--!#. is. ,S. 

1971.— Propagating' Clematis Jackman! - 
In Ihe nurseries this Clematis in 1 others are grafted on 
seedlings of the common Clematis, and very sure work m 
made If it be under glass. Layering is a slower process, 
but they will root from lasers of the young shoots getting 
a little linn, and cutiiags will strike under ulass in sum¬ 
mer. Young shoots might be Layered in tine sandv soil 
now.—E. II. 

11*77-— Destroying a Poplar tree - If 

you remove all the hark round the tree to a 
depth of 2 feet it will have the effect you desire. 
To hasten its death paint the naked part over 
with paraffin-oil early in the spring, and repeat 
the application at intervals of a week for three 
or four weeks. If this plan is not convenient 
bore a hole with a large auger, 9 inches deep, in 
the centre of the stem, and then fill up the hoi i 
with paraffin-oil and allow it to remain.—J. C. C 

2001. — Veitch’s Virginian Creeper. 
—This plant does not start very freely into 
growth for the first year or two, but if it is 

f lanted in fairly good soil it grows very rapidly. 

havo a plant that has in ten years covered an 
immense space, and has grown to the top of a 
large house, nearly covering the side and end, 
but it made poor progress for the first two years 
I believe many plants are raised from seeds, and 
they are not all of the same excellence. It is 
better to obtain the plants from a dealer who 
has a knowledge of this, and who will not send 
out a had variety.—J. D. E. 


1902, 1905, and 1910. — Treatment of 
lillium Harris!. —Gradually withhold water 
from the plant, so that its leaves will turn yellow 
by ripening. When the stem is quite dead turn 
the plant out of the pot, shake the soil from the 
roots, removing those which will be useless from 
the bulb, and store the latter in a bag in a dry 
place for a month or two, when it may be potted 
again for flowering next season in the same 
manucr as last season. Pots <i inches in diam¬ 
eter are large enough for good-sized bulbs. The 
soil, three parts loam, one part partly-decayed 
horse-manure, with a portion of leaf-mould, will 
grow this Lily well. Cool treatment gives the 
best results. Au ordinary greenhouse answers 
very well to flower them in. A cold-frame is 
sufficient for awhile at first, while growth is 
starting.—S. P. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE STOVE PLANTS. 

Larh e-flow bred Dipladenias. 

The large flowered species and varieties of 
Dipladenia arc amongst the freest and moat per¬ 
sistent bloomers of any plants in cultivation, 
provided they have enough heat in summer and 
winter. When subjected to a long period of 
rest, only a small percentage of the bloom which 
they are t.ijuhle of producing is forthcoming, 
for when f»» long iu a half-dormant state they do 
not begin to ll >wcr much before midsummer. 
The short season of rest, which I have found 
sufficient, is best given towards the end of 
summer: six or eight weeks, with the soil kept 
all hut dry, is enrugh, after which, where a 
warm stove temperature is kept up, the plants 
m \y be cut in and repotted immediately the tops 
are removed, without allowing them to break, 
as usual with most things. If time is allowed 


In potting, keep the collars of the plants well up 
near the surface. Press the material moderately 
firm in the pots, and give no water for two or 
three weeks afterwards. It is only where a 
high stove temperature is maintained that it is 
advisable to cut hack and repot Dipladcnias 
in the way recommended at this season. When 
grown in a cool stove, it will be better not to 
carry out these operations until more heat is 
present in spring One of the best of these 
bipladenias is I), amabilis (here figured). 


1981.—Treatment of “Geraniums” 
and Fuchsias. —It is rather late to take 
cuttings now, unless you can command a tem¬ 
perature of t»0 dogs, or so till the cut tings are 
rooted. You might strike them in a propaga- 
t in*-ease, but without boat it will he better to 
wait till spring. If the “Geraniums” referred 
to are the Snow or Fancy Pelargoniums, I 
should cut them hack now and chance the cut¬ 
tings rooting, as leaving them till the spring will 



A well-mmogod plant of ' Dipladenia ainibilis.” 


between the cutting in and potting to admit of 
much young growth being formed, the disturb¬ 
ance of the roots causes many of the young 
shoots to stop altogether. Full-ai/.ed specimens 
that consist of from six to ten shoots—that 
have been produced near the collar by timely 
stopping—may he shortened back to leave them 
about 7 feet or 8 feet in length, or to within two 
or three eyes of where they were cut in to last 
year. The roots of Dipl&denias are more im¬ 
patient of a close, adhesive soil tl.a'i almost 
anything else I have ever grown. It is through 
this not being fully realised that so many fail 
in their cultivation. It is on this account neces¬ 
sary to renew the soil every year. Any long 
straggling roots that have got down iuto the 
drainage may he cut away ; all others should bo 
retained. In both the shaking out und repot¬ 
ting do not injure the fleshy tuberous portions 
of the roots ; if these are bruised or in any way 
wrenched from the collar they will decay. 
They should he potted in the best brown 
fibrous peat, and if it contains much decom¬ 
posed matter, most of this should ho removed ; 
add more sand than needful for most plants. 


throw them out of Be&aon ; but in future these 
Pelargoniums should he cut back not later than 
August.—E. H. 

1931. -Stove In n greenhouse. — Yea, a small 
apparatus consislinir of about three rows of 2-inch piping 
and a small copper boiler of good construction to burn oil 
or i;a9 will be about the best means of heating so s nail a 
structure. The boiler had better be placed inside the 
house, wi h a 2-inch ttue to carry off all the fumes (u side, 
as in this way rather more heat will be obtained.—B. C. It. 

lf»S2 —Wintering “ Geraniums." — I have no 
doubt ••Geraniums" may be wintered in an unheated 
greenhouse if they are kept dry from this till severe frost 
sets in, and when the first indication of ftoR appears set 
the "Geraniums” in a group, and cover thickly with dry 
material ; paper will do. The object should be to keep off 
frost without encjiiraging damp, as the latter is as 
injurious as frrst, sometimes more so.—E. 11. 

I9fi$. Gardenia leaves. —The Gardenias 
are much subject to scale and mealy-bug, and 
probably one or other of these insects is the 
disease complained of. If very badly infested it 
is a question if they are worth cleaning. If cut¬ 
tings or young plants can be obtained form a 
uew stock, If it is decided to keep and clean 
them get some Fir-tree-oil, «*r some oilier insec¬ 
ticide, and dilute it according to directions on 
the bottle, and cleauso the plants thoroughly 
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with a sponge. If the Fir-tree-oil is not handy 
a strong solution of soft-soap (2 oz. to the gallon) 
will do. Much persistence and patience will be 
required to cleanse them thoroughly.—E. H. 

- This plant is particularly liable to be 

attacked by sen W and mealy-bug. I have not 
found it possible lo destroy either parasite in 
any other way than by hand-washing. A mix¬ 
ture may be made strong enough to kill the 
pests by syringing them, if it can be made to 


reach them all; but this is practically impos¬ 
sible unless the plants are small, and can be 
dipped; but very strong mixtures injure the 
leaves. It is best to sponge the leaves over care¬ 
fully, and hand-wash the leaves and wood of 
the plants. Use soft-soapy water. The best 
advice I can give is, when Gardenias are badly 
attacked by scale or bug, to destroy the plants 
and purchase others quite clean.—J. D. E. 

1096.— Culture Of Cacti.— Cacti culture 
is very simple. All the plants require is to be 
lanted in pots, with plenty of drainage at the 
ottom, in a mixture of loam, small pieces of 
charcoal or brick, with plenty of sand—coarse 
sand I find best, or common roadside sand — 
watered only when growth commences in the 
spring, to be kept near glass as possible, and free 
from all frost. A few sorts, however, are hardy, 
others half-hardy, others requiring stove heat.— 
E. Vokes, Kingsworthy. 

- These plants are very easy to grow if 

potted in a mixture of old mortar, sharp sand, 
leaf-mould, loam, and a little peat, or well-rotted 
manure. Keep them on a shelf over the pipes 
all the winter, and give very little water (only 
enough to keep the growths plump) until the 
buds begin to appear in the spring, when the 
soil must be kept moist. The chief enemy to 
Cacti is mealy-bug, which must be looked for 
and removed with a brush dipped in oil, or they 
will cause the flower-buds to turn yellow and 
drop off.—A. G. Butler. 

1 969. —Eucalyptus in a conservatory. 

—Sow seeds in spring in a gentle hot-bed, if you 
have anything of the kind. If no artificial heat 
is available anywhere, sow' in the unheated con¬ 
servatory in April. Prick off when large enough 
in small pots, and shift into larger pots as the 
plants require more root space. Plunge the 
plants in the open air end of June, aud remove 
to conservatory in October, l>efore frost comes. 
I have seen these Gum-trees wintered without 
artificial heat in a well-built house.—E. H. 

2016. — Treatment of a Passion¬ 
flower. —You cannot expect the plant to do 
much good in such a small box, those you refer 
to being only 2 inches or 3 inches in depth, with 
an area of little more than a square foot. Still, 
ou had better leave it alone for the present, 
ut keep it in the coolest part of the greenhouse, 
and the soil only just moist until growth recom¬ 
mences. The plant may be put out into the 
open ground early in May, but to do any real 
good it must be afforded a position at the foot 
of a wall w'ith south, south-east, or south-west 
aspect, and the soil should also be fairly light, 


well-drained, and not overrich. If you had 
rather keep it indoors, it may be planted out in 
a border, or, failing this, in a box not less than 
4 feet by 3 feet by 2 feet, placed in the green¬ 
house, the growth being trained over the roof, 
or in any light posi'ion.—B. C. R. 

1986.— Growing Lily of the Valley.— 

It will* not be possible to have this plant in 
flower very early in an unheated greenhouse, 
unless a corner of the house could be set apart for 
a bed of fermenting material, 
such os tan from the tan-pits, 
or leaves mixed with stable- 
manure in which to plunge the 
pots. They may be potted any 
time after the leaves die down. 
They should be potted so deep 
that the tips of the crowns just 
show' above ground, when they 
have been planted in the flower¬ 
pots. It is best to plunge them 
over the rims in some plunging 
material out-of-doors, uutil they 
are taken into the house. For 
early blooming they have to be 
placed in a forcing-house with 
a night temperature of 55 dogs, 
to 60 degs.—J. D. E. 

1926. —Consumption of 
fuel —You a*k a question that 
a good many people would be 
glad to see a satisfactory answer 
given to. I should for one, as 
it is a question that has been put 
to me personally by more than 
one employer during my expeii- 
ence, but which I confess I 
have not been able to answer, 
for the reason that the English 
climate is so variable that I 
am not able to define what i9 an average 
winter. But I do know that in the manage¬ 
ment of a hot-water apparatus there is a great 
difference in the quantity of fuel consumed in 
some years than others. With regard to your 
inquiry about the quantity of piping necessary 
to keep up the temperature to the figures you 
give, you already have enough for the grow’th of 
Tomatoes during the winter, because, in very 
severe weather, you will get all the warmth that 
is required, as it is not a serious matter if the 
thermometer runs down to 40 degs occasionally 
during severe frost. Something, however, de¬ 
pends on the amount of attention you are pre¬ 
pared to give the fire at such times. If you 
expect to leave it unattended for eight or ten 
hours, you had better add another row of pipes 
to the others.—J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING 

CHINESE PRIMULAS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

There are few better plants for winter furnish¬ 
ing than these Primulas, the most beautiful of 
a charming family of plants, which also have 
the merit of lasting for months in bloom and 
doing well in the dry air of a sitting-room. 
Being both single, double, and semi-double, aud 
not only to be had in pure-white but also in 
many shades of pink, crimson, and blue, this 
Primula is invaluable where small plants, with a 
fragrant pure scent of spring, are needed to slip 
into bowls or for table decoration. It will not, 
however, stand gas, but without this deadly 
foe to plant life it will go on blooming, if well 
managed, from October till April. Primulas 
need care in watering, and should be supplied 
with tepid water whenever the surface soil is 
too dry to leave a stain on the finger placed 
upon it, no other rule as to watering pot-plants 
can safely be given, because the amount of 
water each plant will consume depends upon its 
size, vitality, the temperature of the surrounding 
air, its humidity, &c., which, of course, vary in 
most cases. Water, when supplied, should not 
be allowed to wet the crown of the Primula— 
i.e ., the part of the plant just above ground, 
which is specially sensitive in this way, and apt 
to become musty if water settles ou it. Enough 
should always be given to run through the pot, 
the saucer in which it usually stands in a sitting- 
room being emptied an hour after, and no more 
water supplied until the surface soil is dry. The 
system of giving continual driblets of water 
to pot-plants kills thousands of them yearly, 



"White Chinese Primula” trown in a room. 


for in this way the surface-roots become rotten, 
while the low’er roots die of starvation. If 
the plants, which may now be bought at 
any reliable horticulturist’s just opening their 
buds, should be in very small pots they may 
be shifted to the next size, when the pot 
is full of roots, giving them thorough drainage 
and a light rich compost of leaf-mould and 
loam, &c., whicli can be brought ready mixed in 
small bags for use as needed. Soot-w'ater, given 
in a clear and thin state tw’be a week, will help 
to nouiish the plants which do best in rather 
small pots for their size, if well supported in 
this way, and as much sunshine and fresh air 
as they can have should be supplied in mild 
weather. If the leaves become dusty they 
should be gently sponged with clean water ; 
syringing or watering with a rosed-pot is 
disastrous to a Primuli in bloom, as the blos¬ 
soms drop rather easily, and the crown of the 
plant, its mentioned betorc, must not be wetted. 
The best varieties are an follow’s : Snowdrift and 
early White Primula, Pearl and Gipsy Queen, 
the latter having dark foliage and pure-white 
flowers which are extremely decoiative. Ruby 
King is one of the best of the single crimson 
varieties, being remarkably compact and free- 
flow’ering, and Brilliant Rose should be selected 
as a line single pink. Beading Pink is single, 
but delicately fringed, and Reading Blue is good 
of its kind, though blue Primulas are not 
generally so satisfactory as the other shades of 
colour. The double varieties are equally 
handsome, especially such as have the kind of 
foliage called “Fern-leaved.” All these may be 
raised in early spring from seed by those who 
have a heated greenhouse, and they are several 
times repotted during the summer, until at 
this time of year they begin to bear their 
charming winter blossoms. A good type of White 
Chinese Primulas is here figured. R. 

1878.— A house border.— “ North Shrop¬ 
shire ” w’ould make the most of this border by 
planting the dark-red and pink R->ses so that they 
can climb up the house, and only having dw’arf 
Tea Roses growing in front. These are best 
on low Manetti stocks, or on their own roots, 
being much more hardy thus grown than on 
the old plan of high stocks. W. A. Richardson, 
a rich apricot-tinted rose ; Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, a sweet old Rose whnh blossoms early 
and late, and is far better than most new Roses ; 
Marie Van Houttc and Niphetos, pure white, 
might be selected for the low bushes, and Reine 
Marie Henrictte (the Red Glory); General Ja - 
queminot, a fine old veteran rose; Charles 
Lefcbvre ; Queen of Queen?, a vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetual, bearing many brilliant pink blooms 
of large size, and Jules Margottin are all good 
Roses for the house. But it would be well to add 
a plant of Gloire de Dijon, for no other Rose will 
cover so large a space so rapidly and bring so 
many blossoms, extending from early spring to 
late autumn, and its soft, rich creamy tint is 
always delightful. The lto3es should he planted 
in October, the l>ed having been carefully pre¬ 
pared for them beforehand. Roses delight in 
turf-mould— i.e.y turves cut and stacked in a dry 
place until the roots of the Grass are dead, then 
chopped up w’ith a spade, or pulled apart with 
the hand, and if this can be had, little else will 
be required to plant them in. Failing this, a 
mixture of good garden loam, two parts to one 
part of leaf-mould, aud a little well rotted stuff 
from an old hot-bed will do, and this should be 
placed in the border, to the depth of eighteen 
inches, before the Roses are bought. Carefully 
turning the roots out of tbe pot, and spreading 
them out (not dropping them in a bundle into 
a hole) will be necessary, and they should be 
covered with good soil, and trod in firmly with 
the foot, until they are tight in the ground, for 
carelessly planted Roses will never do anything. 
A mulching of stable-manure should be supplied 
to all Roses in October, and a second dressing 
of leaf-mould and a little soot w’ill help them 
much about June ; they should then do well, 
and bring plenty of blossoms ; but syringing with 
Quassia or soapy water in dry, hot weather will 
probably be necessary to keep down green-fly 
in so dry a situation, and liberal watering for 
the roots. The Gladoli (which should be a selec¬ 
tion of Kehvay’s and Lemoine’s Hybrids) will 
be very handsome, and they do well under a 
south wall. Lilies also may do, though the situ¬ 
ation is rather too hot and dry for them. More 
flowers than Hyacinths will be needed in spring, 
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and “ North Shropshire ” would find handsome 
dark Wallflowers, Forget-me not (Myosotis 
dissitifiora), Auemones, and Pinks all useful and 
bright before the Roses open. Earlier bulbs 
than Hyacinths, too, might be put in to lengthen 
the bright time of blossom in such a border, 
Crocuses in various shades, sky-blue Scilla 
sibirica, and early Van Thol Tulips being in bloom 
long before Hyacinths For autumn flowering 
the China Asters will be very gay, but they 
would be better grown in another bed until 
they begin to open their buds, and then trans¬ 
planted into position, for they bear this treat¬ 
ment remarkably well, if lifted with a good ball 
of soil, and as they bloom late in the season it 
isa pity to fill such a border with them in their un¬ 
interesting gretn state. A few' summer flowers, 
such as Zonal Pelargoniums (“Geraniums”), 
Lobelias, Calceolaria*, and Marguerites, would 
come in well between the spring flowers and the 
Asters, or a selection of goi.d low annuals might 
be marie, and sown in March and April. Mig¬ 
nonette, certainly, should be grown for its 
perfume (for such a border it would be well to 
have fragrant flowers to scent the house). Sweet 
Peas, too, if sown iu October, would be very 
early and bright; Tuberou 4 Begonias might be 
tried (but would need regular watering and 
a mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre, or they would feel 
the dry heat), Ncmophila insignis (turquoise- 
blue), and Silpiglossis, w hich is, however, rather 
too tall for the front, W’ould look well ; the 
Nemophila being very dwarf, should be used as 
an edging. If the plants are grown in groups, 
rather than in still' straight lines, they will look 
better, each group being high at the centre of 
the back. Use for the front low plants, such 
as blue Lobelia, or dwarf foliage “Geraniums,” 
Golden-feather (Pyrethrum), or similar plants. 
—J. L. R. 

lft.38. —Treatment of a Camellia.— This 
plant is, unfortunately, very ill suited to room 
cultivation, for it needs cool, damp air, and will 
not bear dry fire-heat, soon dropping its buds if 
exposed to it, and also the foliage. The only 
chance of getting blooms to open in a room 
would be to stand the plant in the centre of a 
tray or table covered with Moss or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, which should always be kept damp, and 
even then the plant must not be subjected to 
gas or much fire-heat. It is a pity to waste 
time and trouble in trying to cultivate a plant 
which is so entirely unfitted for room cultiva- 
tiod, and “Mona” would do wisely to discard 
it, and supply its place with more suitable sub¬ 
jects. Camellias are fairly hardy, and succeed 
well out-of-doors in Devonshire, especially when 
placed against a sheltered wall. The one 1 hing 
they cannot stand is heat, especially dry 1 cat, 
and this is probably the cause of the injured 
leaves.—J. L. R. 

1993. — “ Geraniums ” for vases — 
Nothing equal to West Brighton Gem (scarlet) 
and Master Christine or Beckwith’s Pink tor 
dwarf habit and free flowering qualities. The 
plants, if old, should be wintered in small pots, 
e ther in a greenhouse or sunny window’, shifted 
iuto -U inch pots in March, and simply turned 
out of these into the vases when the right time 
comes. Make the soil firm, and give weak 
liquid-manure lather freely when the plants are 
established and in full bloom.—B. C. R. 

- Years ago I used to grow the old Tom 

Thumb for vase w'ork, and kept the large, old 
plants from year to year, and wonderfully bright 
and effective they were, more so, I think, than 
the broader- petalled flowers used in the present 
day. Vesuvius and West Brighton Gem are good 
vase plants, being very free and sufficiently 
robust in habit, which Henri Jacoby is Lot. 
John Gibbons in the same way is, I think, better 
and freer of growth. Mrs. Wildsmith is a good 
Pink for vase work. F. V. Raspail does well in 
a vase, and the flowers are very lasting, more so 
than single flowers. To keep vases in fine 
condition the plants should be large when they 
go out, and there is no better way of managing 
them to get them into training now, and when 
the right size has been obtained, pinch to make 
the plants bushy, and through numerous trusses 
of bloom. A little starving in the matter of pot- 
room after the requisite size has been obtained 
will be beneficial, and make the plants flower 
freely. Keep them growing in a light position 
all winter, pinching strong shoots.—E. H. 



the gas is lighted ought not to turn sickly so 
soon, especially at this season, before the heavy 
gas burning season has really come. Perhaps 
there is some other cause. Do the plants get 
any fresh air, or do they occupy a light posi¬ 
tion ? Plants recently purchased frequently 
lose colour in a few days, because the change 
does not suit them. They are, perhaps, taken 
from a moist w’arm-housc to a dry, close room, 
and the leaves fall immediately. It is knowm, 
of course, that plants in an atmosphere scorched 
by gas will lose their leaves, but when moved 
out at night they last a long time, or should do. 
Plants often lose colour from having too much 
or too little water.—E. H. 

1985.— Treatment of Dracaena line- 

ata. —Dracaena lineata will do in a sitting room 
where gns is not burned. Repot when the roots 
quite filled the pots they now occupy. Spring 
or early summer is the best season for repotting 
Weak soot-water may be given to pot-bound 
plants. The best soil for these plants is turfy- 
loam and leaf-mould in something like equal 
quantities, with sand enough to keep it open. 
Peat is sometimes used instead of leaf-mould. 

I have sometimes used one, and sometimes the 
other with about equal results, and when the 
plants get strong they will do very well potted 
altogether in good loam.—E. H. 

1978.— Plants not flowering.— The reason “ Gera¬ 
niums,” Fuchsias, &n , do not flower freely sometimes in 
the window of a dwelling-house is owing to the want of 
1 ght or air, or it may be that the plints are grown in over- 
rich soil. Sometimes the plants in window's obtain plenty of 
light and air, but in other cast-s this is not passible, and 
the result Is leaf growth only.—J. D. E. 

- The probable cause is late potting and late or 

unripe growth. Perhaps also they occupy a shady posi¬ 
tion. Sunshine is necessary to ripen the growth of plants 
to enable them to ripen growth and so produce flowers. 
Blossoms will not. come upon gross, unripe growth. In 
the case of “ Geraniums ” firm potting is conducive to the 
production of blossoms.—E. II. 

ORCHIDS. 

THE TONQUIN LADY’S SLIPPER. 

The Cypripedes of the C. niveum and C. concolor 
types possess qualities quite distinct from those 
of any other section. C concolor is the earliest 
known, having been found in Moultnein by the 
Rev. C. Parish as long ago as 1859 at a place 
called “ The Three Pagodas,” where it grew in 
leaf-mould in chinks and crevices of limestone 
rocks. C. niveum has been found iu islets of ' 
the ’Malay Archipelago, also on coral limestone, 
and decayed limestone or old mortar rubbish j 
should be used as drainage material for these 
kinds. Distinct as C. concolor and C. niveum 


from Cambodia by M. Godefroy is C. Regnieri, 
and there are at least two other forms known 
as C. tonquinense and C. chloroph} Hum. As 
shown by the engraving, C. bellatuluin is a very 
handsome and free blooming plant, the flowers 
being not only of large size, but very thick and 
waxy in substance. As shown in the woodcut, 
they are grouped amongst Maiden hair Ferns, 
and there is a subtle fitness in the association 
apart from the mere beauty point of view, for 
the Fern, like the Orchid in this case, is a lover 
of limestone, and although it is possible to grow 
both without any addition of lime in the com¬ 
post, both can be grown very much better and 
handsomer if it be there. Those amateur Orchid 
collectors who have failed to grow C. concolor, 
or even C. niveum, should try this fine and more 
vigorous variety from the limestone rocks of 
Tonquin and C&mbodiq.. F. \V. B. 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE. 

I have a flower of this species from “Bath.” 
This gentleman evidently has ample accommoda- 
lioa for this plant, as it is one that will grow well 
and flower profusely under almost any circum- N 
stances. A gentleman who lives close by mo 
grows some fine plants in a frame, but not a cold 
one. There is very little to say about its culti¬ 
vation. It must be potted in good well-drained 
pots, and the plants should be potted iu an 
ordinary manner—that is, leaving a space 
between the rim of the pot and the mould for 
water, of which the plant will enjoy a liberal 
allowance wh« n growing, using for soil about 
equal parts of good peat with the greater part 
of the fine soil knocked out, and Sphagnum 
Moss, to which add some turfy loam, well 
beaten, putting in a dash of sharp sand from 
time to time in potting. Get the growths to 
start early in the season, which you must have 
done this year, to have them flowering now, and 
do not be like too many young Orchid-growers, 
overanxious to repot annually. Indeed, I once 
knew two young hands who repotted every 
autumn and spring for several years, and by that 
time most of their plants were dead, and they, 
tiring of the vocation, took to fishing, and the 
Orchids were throwm away. 

Matt. Bramble. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

A friend who signs himself “ Odont.os ” writes 
in a somewhat acrimonious tone, complaining 
that he sees plenty about other choice Orclyids 
in my notes in Gardening, but nothing about 
this species, of which he has a plant still grow- 
ing, and he wants to know how he is to treat it 



Our Rradrrs’ Illustrations : Group of Cypripedium ballatuluin. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Anson, 32, Winslade-road, Upper Clapton, London, N. 


undoubtedly are, if you examine the extreme 
end of each type, their characters are united or 
bridged over by the geographical forms more 
recently discovered. Of these C. bellatulum 
(here figured) is one of the most handsome, 
being a giant or glorified C. niveum of larger 
size, and having more pronounced purple 
markings. It is also a far more easily grown 
plant, as is the intermediate form know’n as C. 
GodefroyAnother variety introduced in 1885 


so that it will flow’er in due season ? Now, my 
friend, you should remember that these Orchid 
articles of mine, which you say are “all very 
well,” are all, or mostly all of them, answers to 
readers who have asked questions concerning 
them, as you have now done respecting D. 
Wardianum—although, indeed, upon looking 
over the letter again I do not see the least indica¬ 
tion given of the strength of the plant, nor in what 
heat it is growing. Now, this Dendrobium 
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requires strong heat and moisturo to form its 
growth—that is, it should be placed in the warm 
end of the East Indian-liouse, or, lacking that, 
in a warm stove or a vinery, and be encouraged 
to grow rapidly and strongly. The plant will 
grow in a pot, but I prefer basket-culture, and 
I have seen it doing well on a block of wood, 
but I do not recommend this latter system, be¬ 
cause the plant requires such great attention in 
the matter of keeping it sufficiently moist 
during its period of growth. This Dendrobe 



Fig. 1.—Turnip “Long White Meaux.” 


usually starts into growth at the time when its 
flowers are gay upon the old bulbs, so that there 
is a little contrast of green leaves with the gay 
and beautiful blossoms. Now, this Orchid, com¬ 
mencing to grow so early in the season, natu¬ 
rally gives ample time for the growth to be 
finished off and ripening by this time. They 
should then be kept in a cool but sunny house, 
exposed to all the sun and light they can get, 
and they should have abundance of air. Treated 
in this manner their leaves will fall oil, leaving 
the long stems quite bare. At this time the plants 
should be moved to a cool position, and kept 
dry, giving only a little water in order to prevent 
shrivelling, until the flowers begin to show from 
the sides of the bulbs that were ripened in the 
autumn, when more heat, and necessarily more 
water, should be given. In thi3 manner plants 
which have been brought along in time may be 
successfully flowered, but I do not know what to 
say of my friend “Odontos’ ” plant, which has 
not done growing yet. In fact, I should rather 
be inclined to say that the growth it is now 
making will not flower at all; at any rate, if it 
does it must be properly ripened and rooted 
first, and then if it does not flower it will be 
ready to start again in good time next season. 

Matt. Bra mole. 


1939.— Destroying Wasps’ nests — A 

very effective way of destroying the inmates of 
a Wasps 1 nest is to make a very strong solution 
of cyanide of potassium. Use only enough 
water to dissolve the cyanide, then slip cotton¬ 
wool or tow into it, and push the wet substance 
as far as you can into the hole, then close the 
hole as tightly as possible with damp earth and 
lay a sod on the top ; or make a solution of 2oz 
of cyanide of potassium to every pint of water 
and pour it into the holes, closing the holes up 
tight afterwards ; or thrust rags or tow soaked 
in tar into the holes as far as they will go, and 
then light them. The cyanide of potassium is a 
very deadly poison, so should be used with great 
care.—G. S. S. 
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garden”turnips. 

Turnips will not succeed well on lumpy ground, 
the seed in such germinating very slowly and 
irregularly, while the seedlings soon fall a prey 
to that destructive insect, the Turnip-fly. On 
poor soils the results would be the same, as the 
growth made would be very slow, the texture of 
the roots consequently being very tough 
and the flavour strong. Overgrown Turnips 
should not be tolerated, sowings being made 
sufficiently often enough to keep up a regular 
succession. It is early in the season that Tur¬ 
nips are most prized, although in the majority 
of establishments they are in daily request. On 
the majority of soils Turnips wili succeed well, 
but when there is a difficulty iu securing good 
results a dressing of well-burned garden refuse 
or wood-ashes will assist growth wonderfully. 

A dressing of superphosphate of lime ia con¬ 
junction with the well-burued garden refuse is 
also beneficial. Salt is valuable as a manure for 
Turnips, but this must only be applied in unall 
quantities, an ounce to a square yard being 
ample. Soot also may be applied with advan¬ 
tage. As the season advances it is of the 
greatest importance that a quick growth should 
be encouraged from the germinating of the seed 
until the seed-leaf stage is passed. For this 
purpose a small quantity of the best guano 
drilled iu with the seed will be found useful. 
It is very annoying to have the seedlings 
devoured as soon as through the soil by the 
destructive pest mentioned above, so every 
means should be adopted to secure an early and 
quick growth. 

Very early sowings have a tendency to run 
to seed, but with the improved varieties adapted 
for early sowing, this evil is considerably les¬ 
sened to what it used to be. Sowing Turnips 
under glass on a slight hot-bed, or even in a cold 
frame, is now more largely practised than 
formerly, as besides an early supply being 
secured, “ bolting ” is greatly lessened. Sowing 
hrge breadths early in the season is not at all a 
good practice, it being much the wisest plan to 
sow smaller breadths and at more frequent in¬ 
tervals. For the earliest sowings, either under 
glass or in the open air, the Early Milan is the 
best, but from this time onwards it is advisable 
to sow a variety of the Early Snowball type, the 
quality being much superior to that of the Early 
Milan. Fortnightly sowings on a south border 
should bs practised up to the early part of May. 
During May the sowings may be larger, and for 
these an east border should be selected. During 
the hot summer of 1S87 it was only from an east 
border that satisfactory crops could be obtained, | 
sowings in the open failing repeatedly. During 
a dry time the drills should be drawn the day 
previous to sowing, and over night be soaked 
with water. By the following day the soil for 
the reception of the seed will be in a fairly mois¬ 
tened condition, and consequently assist quick 
germination When the seed lies iu the ground, 
on account of the dryness of the soil, for some 
time, it often fails to germiuate at all. The 
ground having been brought into good working 
order, the seed in all cases should be sown in 
drills, 

Broadcast sowing being a slovenly inode of 
procedure, there beiug a difficulty in cleaning or 
otherwise attending to the crop. The drills 
should be drawn 12 inches or 15 inches apart 
and about 2 inches in depth. The seeds must 
be scattered thinly along the drills, as besides 
loss of time entailed through a deal of extra 
thinning, crowded plants prevent free growth. 
As soon as the seedlings are through the soil 
keep a sharp look-out for the Turnip-fly. During 
showery weather it is not so destructive, the 
conditions being more favourable for a quick 
growth out of the seed leaf when all danger is 
past. In a dry time it is most persistent in its 
attacks, and if not kept in check would soon 
devour the whole lot. There are various preven¬ 
tives, and whatever is applied must be done in 
the early morning whilst the seedlings arc wet 
with dew. Dusting with lime, soot, or wood- 
ashes is effective. Spent Hops scattered along 
the rows and amongst the plants are also an ex¬ 
cellent preventive. Surface stirring as soon as 
the seedlings are through the ground also assists 
in keeping the fly in check. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough, thinning must take 
place. Hoeing being such an essential to free 


growth, this must be attended to as often as 
necessary. The sowing for the 

Winter supply is a very important one, and 
Bhould take place from the middle to the end of 
July, although the second or third week in 
August is none too late for an additional sow¬ 
ing. Roots from the sowing of the Orange Jelly 
withstood the late frost and came out sound and 
good. The produce from this latest sowing I 
always leave out in the open, as the flavour 
thereby is much improved. For late spring or 
summer any type of the Snowball is good; 
also the Red American Stone, this latter remain¬ 
ing sound for some time after being fit for use. 
For the wiutcr crop Veitch’s Red Globe is a 
well-tried variety, selecting the Orange Jelly for 
a very hardy and superior yellow fleshed kind. 
Chirk Castle Black Stone is also very hardy, 
and well adapted for sowing in conjunc¬ 
tion with the above. Long White Meaux Tur¬ 
nip (Fig. 1) is a long-rooted French kind of good 
qu dity, and a capital cropper ; it is worthy of 
more extended culture. The Yellow Flat Purple- 
top Montmagny Turnip (Fig. 2) is one of the 
best cropping midseason kitchen-garden kinds, 
and is of first-rate quality. M. 


1894 —Tomato preserve.— Ripe Tomato 
jam : Take 4 lb. of Tomatoes, skin them, and 
put them in a moderately-warm oven for several 
hours, until they will pulp without difliculty. 
Squeeze them through a fine sieve, so as to ob¬ 
tain the pulp without the seeds. Place the pulp 
in a preserving-pan, and put to it 2 lb. of loaf 
sugar and the juice of one Lemon, or the peel 
and a little crushed Ginger, if preferred to the 
Lemon-juice. Boil as for other preserves until 
it will set, put the jam into jars, and fasten 
down in the ordinary way. Green Tomato jam: 
4 lb. full-grown green Tomatoes, 3 lb. loaf sugar, 
one Lemon (large), juice and peel, the peel to 
be cut very thin, and a few kernels of Plums, if 
handy. Cut or break each of the Tomatoes into 
four or six pieces. Place all in an enamelled 
preserving-kettle, and simmer over the fire as 
tor ordinary preserves. Stir well to prevent 
burning. Prepared in this manner Tomato pre¬ 
serve has so much the flavour of Green Gage 
jam that it might very well pass for the same.— 
Matty. 

- Wash the Tomatoes and put them in a 

preserving-pan with a little water, and let them 
boil half an liou»*. Take them out and strain 
through a sieve till you get all the pulp. Let 
it settle, and pmr off the top; put the thick 
part iu deep plates, and set them in the oven. 
Season with pepper and salt to taste, and put 



Fig. 2.-Turnip “ Yellow Flat Purple top Montmagny. 1 


away in a jar. It can either be eaten cold with 
roast meat or warmed up with bread crumbs and 
butter. “ Beechwood ’’ will find 60 good reejpes 
for Tomatoes in Mr. Iggulden’s book, “ The 
Tomato : Its Culture and Uses,” price Is., pub¬ 
lished at 171, Fleet-street.—J. G. W. 

- Seven pounds round Yellow* Tomatoes 

(peeled), 7 lb. ugar, juice of three Lemons ; let 
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these stand together over night. Drain off the 
■yrup and boil it, skim well, then put in' the 
Tomatoes, and boil gently for twenty minutes. 
Take oul llio fmit with a skimmer, spread on 
dishes. Beil m i up down till it thickens, 
adding, just before you take it oil'the fire, the 
juice of the Lemons. Put fruit into j&rs and 
till up with hot syrup. When cold seal up— 
B. H. G. 1 

1092 — Bitter Cucumbers—I have once 
or twice had bitter Cucumbers in one house 
during the list summer. The plants were grow¬ 
ing on raised mounds along the side of a span- 
rooftd house, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that on each occasion when the fruits were bitter 
the plants were dry at the root, the proof of 
this being that when well soaked with water the 
bitterness disappeared. Starvation will always 
make Cucumbers hitter, whether it proceeds from 
a low temperature or dry ness at the root.—E. H. 

2010 .- White flies on Tomatoes, &c — 
Unless the flies are very numerous 1 should 
hesitate in y our case before I destroyed the plants 
as you suggest. I would lather run the risk of 
gentle Tobacco fumigations, which, if repeated 
every third day for a fortnight would, I think, 
ieduce their numbers considerably ; at the same 
time you will find that liberal veutilalion will 
help you to improve matters, as these little 
insects appear to increase immensely in a waitn, 
stuffy atmosphere. A single smoking does not do 
much good. It will kill the existing 
flies, but it does not destroy the young 
broods.—J. C. C. 

1913.— Parsley in winter.—I 

always manage to get a full w-inter 
supply of Parsley. In August I trans¬ 
plant into rich soil in the open ground 
about a foot apart each way. This 
year it was done August 10th. Part 
of the planting waB of thinnings from a 
sowing fn the open ground (May 2nd), 
and the rest was small clumps of plants 
from a sowing in boxes (June 13th). 

At present both lots are doing equally 
well. As there is but little growth in 
winter, a much larger planting is re- 
quiied for winter use than for a sum¬ 
mer Bupply. Here, in the South of 
England, Parsley will go through an 
ordinary winter without protection. 

If the querist has a movable frame 1 
would advise him to place it over the 
Parsley as it is growing in the open 
ground rather than transplant it now 
as it is got so late, as Parsley takes a 
considerable time to get thoroughly 
established afler being transplanted. 

If no movable frame is available, a large 
flower pot inverted over each plant 
will give adequate protection, but must 
l>e promptly removed when the frost 
breaks up. Boards or wattle hurdles 
placed over the plants on proper 
supports will give etficient protection from injury 
from many degrees of frost. In conclusion, may 

I advise that the main requisites for securing a 
good crop of Parsley is rich soil and sullicient 
space for the plants’ full development.— 
L. C. K. 

- It would be better to put frames over 
the Parsley where it is growing, and protect the 
glass with mats in frosty weather, but you 
must lake off the lights during the day in tine 
weather. Strong plants put into frames now 
wonld give a supply in February and March, as 
by that time they will begin to grow again. If 
you have a row of Parsley in the open ground 
the simplest way of protecting it is to get two 

II inch boards and nail them together in the 
form of a letter A> with a cross-piece of wood, 
as shown, which keeps them from parting. This 
frame can be put on whenever frost or cold wind 
is likely to occur.—J. C. C. 

2018.- Heating a Cucumber-house.— 

* ou had better put in four rows, equalling 
12 ) feet, of 4-inch piping. Three rows well 
heated might do ; but four would be safer and 
better in every w'ay. It would answer well 
enough for ordinary purposes to place the whole 
of the piping beneath a raised stage, on which 
the Cucumbers are grown, this being left open 
in front (underneath); but to secure the best 
results you should have a proper brick bed or 
pit, with a false bottom, and two rows of piping 
(4-inch) beneath for bottom-heat, three more 
rows being placed outsider well. Yju could 
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just get a small saddle boiler and setting in a 
depth of 4A feet; but it would be a “ tight fit,” 
and one of the upright independent cylindrical 
t)pc would be much better, I should Bay.— 
B. C. R. _ J 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

From now and throughout November, and for 
awhile onwards, is the best time for the Chrya- 
anthemum. We have the gay eastern flower 
with us even in September, when Mine. l>es- 
grange and its orogeny give us welcome bunches 
of flowers, and a few blossoms of late types 
linger even until the first signs of spring are 
apparent. But from the end ot Octobi r onwards 
is the true season for the Chrysanthemum, ami 
then throughout the length ami hreadth of 
England exhibitions are being held. Wc look for 
ana want such splendidly-coloured floweisas the 
Chrysanthemum at this dull period of the year, 
and everyone can produce them ; hence ‘their 
popularity with amateurs and those who have 
nothing but a little greenhouse to shelter the 
plants from sharp frosts and storms of wind and 
ruins. In the suburbs of London there are 
many cultivators of the Chrysanthemum, and 
extraordinary results are produced under appa¬ 
rently insurmountable difficulties. Bu, tj fail 
badly with Chrysanthemums betrays deplorable 


Mrs. George Dixon are the two principal kinds, 
and they both make prettv pot-plants when 
smothered with flowers. This is done by not 
stopping the shoots ; and there is no reason why 
naturally-grown plants should not have a plan* 
at the exhibition in place of the standards, hall- 
standards, and other grotesque shapes that one 
is supposed to admire or be considered heterodox. 
The 

Japanese Chrysanthemum, on the othir 
hand, has always progressed. The French nur¬ 
serymen have given it their closest attention and 
flooded our gardens with varieties, many of 
which arc of no value, although gems have, of 
course, occurred from time to time. But the 
Japanese flower, best known by its irregular 
masses of petals, twisted and curled like a 
tangled ball of wool, is ever changing, alw'ays 
presenting some new phase, like the snow-whih 
Avalanche, or such a type as Edouard Audi- 
guier. Since, too, the treasures of Japan have 
been opened up to ub by the introduction of 
novelties straight from the Land of Flower^ 
this division has received greater stimulus 
The Chrysanthemum is the pride of the Japan 
esc. It holds the same place in their affect i .u 
as the Rose does in England, and since 1 ISO, at 
any rate, if not liefore, it was cultivated 
with ardent zeal by the natives. It is the 
official seal and creBt of the Mikado, and the 
Chrysanthemum show held each year in the 


C: rjsanthemums “ Elbe Dordon’* (Pompon) and "Edwin MoJ.vneux" (Japanese). 


ignorance c.f a common subject. The plants 
simply require care. They are hardy, easily 
grown, quickly afl’ected, however, by neglect, 
and it needs only a knowledge of a few' simple 
details to gain blooms of the same size and 
splendour as may be seen on exhibition tables. 
The 

Incurveii Chrysanthemum has remained 
almost stationary. The old Queen of England 
still remains the best of its class Others could 
be mentioned, but the best varieties have been 
so often mentioned in theae pages that it is un¬ 
necessary to refer to them here. During the 
past two or three years this class has increased 
greatly in interest by the acquisition of several 
new varieties of unquestionable merit. The three 
most notable varieties are M. A. lfaggas, a sport 
from Mrs. Heale, Violet Tomlin, and M. R. 
Bahuant, a French variety which was lately 
certificated. M. A. Haggas is of a broDzy yellow 
colour, the form perfect, and a first-rate front- 
row flower on the exhibition board. Violet 
Tomlin is of full rich purple, a colour that was 
wanted to impart greater variety into this sec¬ 
tion. M. R. Bahuant is of deep bronzy-chestnut 
shade, the blooms being of large size. The 
incurved Chrysanthemum is most closely con¬ 
nected with the exhibition. It is there seen in 
its primness and formality, but I advise those 
who have not grown them for decoration to do 
so, as the plants give delightful sprays of bloom, 
not, of course, big, like the show' flowers, but of 
great value for cutting. Mrs. G. Bundle and 


Emperor’s gat den constitutes the great, 
social event of the year. It figures in 
their artistic work, and the literature of the 
country is full of allusions to it. Ava¬ 
lanche is one of those introduced direct from 
Japan : so U Edwin Molyneux, which varies so 
remarkably from the crown and late bud. The 
crown bud gives a bloom like that of Comte do 
Germiny, but from the late bud the flower is 
very different, free, exceedingly deep in col- 
our, rich crimson, ami very striking in contrast 
to the golden reverse of the pstals. These two 
varieties are, perhaps, the most meritorious of 
the productions from Japan, and lift the veil 
that has long shut out such floral treasures from 
European eyes. The extraordinary progress of 
the Chrysanthemum since the National Society, 
which represents it, was established has of 
course had its influence on English hybridists, 
who are now assiduously raising new’ types for 
the beautifying of gardens in November Gloire 
de Rocher, a lovely salmon-red Japanese 
flower, is of this class ; it w'as raised in Algiers 
from English seed, and is evidence that the 
English grower is only beginning to know that 
he has let the Continental florist supply him 
with things that he might have raised at home, 
and thus kept his trade, to a great extent, in his 
own hands. Some may urge that the flowers 
of many of the varieties are too large, and so 
they are. The worship of size has diptroyed, to 
a degree, the beauty of the Chrysanthemum ; but. 
I believe that the time is at hand when beauty 

uriginantom J 
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will be put before mere size. I notice that more 
than one Pompon of good colour has been re¬ 
jected for the reason that it was far too large. 
Several new classes have been added. We now 
have Japanese reflexed and Japanese incurved, 
m the charming buff-coloured L'Automne, which 
is a good type of this division. The florets 
are like those of the Japanese flowers, but have 
a distinct reflexed character. The illustration 
represents the Pompon Elise Dordon, one of 
the prettiest flowers of its class, soft rosy-pink 
in colour, and also a small flower of Edward 
Molyneux, to which reference has already been 
made. Y. 

197*2 —Chrysanthemums for show. — 

These plants really need careful attention all the 
year round, for if they are neglected in a young 
state, even so early as the time that they are yet 
n the cutting-pots, they will not do so well 
as those which have had the most careful atten¬ 
tion. Each cutting should be planted singly in 
a small pot, and be repotted again before the 
plants become pot-bound. As I write these 
lines (Oct. 4th), my plants are being taken into 
the vineries and conservatory to develop their 
flowers, the buds were all set in August and 
September, some of them in July. The potting- 
soil is very rich, and is composed of good loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and bone-dust. 
The pots are surface dressed with guano, 
Jensen’s Fish Manure, and Thomson’s prepared 
manure. I use artificial manures always, and 
very freely for surface-dressing ; the manure is 
mixed with fine soil. The incurved varieties 
must be dressed. It does not matter how well 
the flowers are grown, if they are not dressed 
with tweezers they would not win at the 
National Chrysanthemum or any other first-class 
show. The plants must also be kept free from 
mildew by syringing the leaves with soapy 
\v r ater in which flowers of sulphur has been 
stirred. I do all my plants before taking them 
into the house. Cleanliness and plenty of fresh 
air will help to win prizes.— J. D. E. 

- In applying stimulauts to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums very much depends upon the state of the 
plants at the present time and the date of show. 
Presuming this to be anywhere in the first three 
weeks of November, the buds should be at the 
present time almost ready to burst their calyx, 
with the exception of those required for the 
third week in November. If the plants do not 
appear forward enough for this, give them a 
dose of sulphate of ammonia twice a week for a 
fortnight at the rate of 1 tablespoonful to 
4 gallons of water. Under no consideration, 
though, should this be done if the plants are not 
well furnished with roots. Sulphate of ammonia 
applied to plants with but few roots does 
positively more harm than good. If the flower- 
buds appear quite early enough, in the place of 
the sulphate of ammonia give occasional water¬ 
ings with liquid-manure from the cow shed, with 
a little soot added. Failing liquid-manure, 
sprinkle a little of Standen’s, Clay’s, or Lane’s 
manure on the surface twice a week, and water 
it in with clear water. The plants should be so 
arranged in the house where they are to flower 
that they receive all the light possible. A cool 
greenhouse is the best place to flower the plants 
in ; a vinery or Peach-house where the fruit has 
been gathered answers very well. Give abund¬ 
ance of air to the plants, but avoid a direct 
draught when the blooms are developing. Keep 
the leaves free from mildew by timely dustings 
with sulphur, and maintain the atmosphere of 
the house in a buoyant state by warming the 
hot-water pipes occasionally during a spell of 
wet or foggy weather. By maintaining the 
plants in a healthy condition by the means here 
advised the blooms ought to finish fit for any 
exhibition, if the plants are in good order, 
having been well grown from the first.—E. M. 

1980. — Best Chrysanthemums. — If 

“ J. A.” had stated for what purpose he required 
the Chrysanthemums—large blooms, or bushes 
to give a quantity of flowers—I should have 
known better how to select the varieties so 
much better. The following dozen will be suit¬ 
able for either purpose, and are all of easy 
growth ; Japanese—Avalanche (white), Edwin 
Molyneux (crimson and gold), Mons. Bernard 
(deep rosy-amaranth), Puritan (pink, changing 
to white), Sunflower (yellow), Val d’Andorrc 
(red-shaded orange). Incurved—Lord Alceater 
(primrose-yellow), Queen of England (rosy- 
blush), Mrs. G. RundUjXwtfiito), PrincejAlfred 
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(silvery, rose-crimson). Reflexed—Cullipgfordi 
(crimson-maroon), Dr. Sharpe (magenta-crimson). 
—E. M. 

1934. — Chrysanthemums planted 

OUt. —Your best plan would be to erect a tem¬ 
porary covering. Place some stakes in the 
ground, and stretch several wires upon them. 
Over these put canvas or matting. The cover¬ 
ing could be taken off during the day, but be 
sure and cover up at night. Frost has set in 
early with us in the West of Scotland. On the 
night of the 20th of September we had no less 
than 10 degs. Everything of a tender nature 
was ruined. You could lift the plants, but as 
you have no greenhouse, the blooms would open 
badly in a dwelling-house, I am afraid. If you 
cover the plants with Bracken or ashes tney 
ought to winter safely.—J. G. W. 

1916.—Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither 
Green, Lewisham, S. E., has a large collection of 
the new early-flowering Chrysanthemums. If 
you send for a catalogue you will find them fully 
described. The following varieties are good : 
Comtesse Joseph de Marciul (silvery-white, 
striped rose), Docteur Labat (dark-crimson), 
Mme. Paul Nansot (purple-amaranth, silvery 
reverse), Monsieur Gustave Gruverwald (soft- 
pink, very like Mme. Desgrange), Souvenir 
d’Eugene Mazel (bright cherry red). If you 
live in Scotland I certainly would not recom¬ 
mend you to plaint them in open border, as 
severe frosts are often experienced early in 
September.—J. G. W. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS 

1970.—Bulbs in beds.— Yes; the bulbs, 
under ordinary care, will do fairly well the 
second year if they are carefully lifted and re¬ 
moved to a reserved border that has a shady 
aspect. The more care used in lifting them the 
longer they will last in good condition. When 
l -want to preserve choice Hyacinths and Tulips 
in the way you suggest I get some thin turves 
and cut them into pieces 2 inches square. When 
I put in the bulbs I make a hole deep enough to 
receive the piece of turf and then let the base 
of the bulb rest on the turf. At lifting-time the 
turf will be found full of roots, which, if moved 
about with care, can be planted again without 
doing much injury to the oulbs. In the reserve 
border the plants will want watering, and 
shading if exposed to the sun, and must remain 
undisturbed until the foliage is quite yellow.— 
J. C. C. 

1974.—“Geraniums ” in the shade.— 
These plants generally flower better in the sun 
than in a shady place. Probably the reason 
they have not done so well in the sun is owing 
to the soil being too rich for them. They flower 
much better in poor than in rich soil. If the 
plants in a shady place were grown in rather 
poor soil, and those in the sunny position in rich 
soil, that would account for the difference.— 
J. D. E. 

1998.—Moving a Passion-flower.—I 
judge from your inquiry that you wish to build 
the greenhouse at once. If that is the case, you 
may move the Passion-flower now ; but it would 
have been better to have waited until the spring. 
You had better cut away half of the growth at 
the time of moving, and take it up with all the 
roots you can. You had better put a layer of 
coal-ashes, 6 inches thick, over tne roots dur- 
the winter, and the same distance up the stem. 
When the wind is very cold during the months 
of February and March place a mat over the 
branches.—J. C. C. 

2006.—White P®ony.— “ Kitty ” has a 
better knowledge of the cause of her failure 
than her advisers, as it certainly was not the 
ants that prevented the flowers from opening. 
An early morning frost—or cold, as the querist 

S uts it—was no doubt the cause, as early- 
owering Paxmies are well known to be fre¬ 
quently injured in the same wav. The frost 
catches the flower-buds, and then they die 
away without opening. The best preventive 
is to move the plant at once to a more sheltered 
position. Pwonies like a good deep soil, and do 
not object to some rotten manure mixed with it 
at plan ting-time.—J. C. C. 

1995. —Treatment of Gladioli. —The j 
bulbs must have been very late planted, as they | 
have not yet flowered. If the plants are lifted 


up carefully and potted they will open their 
flowers fairly well in a greenhouse. Do not 
place them in a draughty place after potting 
them, and yet they should be in an airy house. 
Do not overwater them, as too much water 
would destroy the fibrous roots. When Gladi¬ 
olus-spikes have grown to the point that the 
first or lowermost flowers have opened, the 
spikes may be cut and placed in water, when 
the remainder of the blossoms will open to the 
top of the spikes.—J. D. E. 

1984. — Seedling Carnations — The 
plants should not be kept in a greenhouse at all. 
They should be allowed to flower out-of doors. 
I would plant them out now, and they will 
flower in July or August next year. March is 
the best month in which to sow Carnation-seeds. 
The plants have plenty of time to grow into a 
good flowering size by the end of the season, and 
they will flower freely with the named varieties 
out-of-doors. Seedlings are rarely injured by the 
weather in winter.—J. D. E. 

- They would have done belter planted out last 

spring. Under present circumstances, as they have made 
a pood deal of growth, it might perhaps be advisable to 
shift into larger pots, and let them bloom indoors, which 
they will do about next April.—E. II. 

2013.— Management of a tennis-lawn. 

—By all means dig out all the large plants of 
Daisies and Plantains at once, and then strew 
over the space some fine soil to fill up the holes. 
It is too late now to sow Gross-seeds. You must 
wait until the early part of next April; but do 
not be tempted to steep the seeds in paraffin, as 
advised. When the seed is sown place a cat in 
the middle of the space to keep away the birds. 
If you provide the cat with a covered box to 
get into it will be quite happy after the first 
day. If the weather is warm and showery the 
cat may be taken away at the end of a week.— 
J. C. C. 

1935.— Rings on a lawn.— The rings on 
your lawn are evidently “ fairy lings,” and are 
caused by a fungus, probably Marasmus orcades. 
This fungus will not grow two 3 ears running cn 
the same ground, so that each year it grows into 
the fresh soil, and consequently the rings in¬ 
crease in size. I should recommend taking up 
the turf where the rings are, and also that just 
outside the rings for at least the width of the 
ring, and replacing it with fresh turf. Sweep 
off the Toadstools as soon as they appear in the 
rings.—G. S. S. 

Layering Carnations.— I think it wsb 
in No. 695 of Gardening I asked the question, 
if there was such a thing as layering Carnations 
too early ? My question was kindly replied to 
bv “J. D. E.,” “ A. H.,” and “ B. C. R.” 
Now, my experience is that Carnations may be 
layered too early, as most of the varieties that 
I layered in June have already thrown up a 
flower-stem, whereas those that I layered in the 
last week in July and the first week in August 
are generally strong, robust plants, and well 
rooted. “J. D. E.” suggested that if I would 
make some observations upon my early layers I 
should confer a boon on Carnation growers. So 
while it is fresh in my memory I have taken 
this opportunity to make the above few 
observations. They may possibly be some 
guide as to future layering, especially to new 
beginners, such as I was when I put the query. 
—A. P. 

1973.— Oaraway-seeds.— If the seeds had been new 
and good they would have grown. This is one of the 
plants not much grown in this country in gardens. I used 
to grow it years ago, and when I saved my own seeds they 
grew freely enough. But when there is little or no 
demand for a thing the seeds remain in the drawer till 
they get too old to germinate.—E. H. 

1996.— Groundsel in a garden. —Whatever the 
oost, Groundsel must be pulled up before the plants seed. 
The best and cheapest way is to run the hoe through them 
when quite small. If left to get large the labour is quad¬ 
rupled or more, There are weeds I dislike more than 
Groundsel, whioh, if taken in time, is easily disposed of.— 
E. H. _ 

1819. — Oyster - shells for plants.— 
Twenty years ago or more it was a common 
practice to use broken-up oyster-shells for Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and I confess* I caught the craze 
and followed it, with the same result as 
“ A. C.,’ ? and that was I found I could grow 
the plants as well without as with them. 
Whether the shells contain any manurial matter 
that is likely to benefit plants I do not know, 
but anyone who has to deal with a loam that in¬ 
clines to clay may, I believe, use them with 
advantage, as their use would make the soil 
more porous fro m 
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GARDEN & PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg v fco announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Seventy Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender j Ferns; Roses; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; standard vegetables; 
good flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so 
as not to come into competition with the 
beautiful flowers. Figures of men or women, 
barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and 
other implements, iron railings, wires, or iron 
supports of any kind, also labels, especially those 
made of zinc (which should be removed when the 
photograph is being taken), and all like objects 
should be omitted from these photographs. The 
intention is to show the full beauty of the subject 
taken, and this cannot be done well when the 
photographer is confused by other considera¬ 
tions. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken 
directly from above. The camera should be 
brought low down for such. Photographs should 
be mounted singly, and not several on a card. 
They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not 
be less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in for our last 
competition were much overcrowded. The fol¬ 
lowing are the rules*to be observed by all com¬ 
petitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
ohe copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

Second.—'T he naros and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not successful, must enclose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

A prize of Twenty Guineas will be given for 
the best series of not less than six photographs 
of Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old 
English houses and their gardens, particularly 
showing the beauty of the house in relation to 
the garden. Picturesque old Farm and Manor 
houses will not be excluded from this com¬ 
petition. 

First prize for the best col-1 

lection of garden photo-!~ Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize.- ... Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants.— A special prize of five 
guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 

r n air. This series may include flowering 

ubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits. — A special prize of five 
guineas for the best collection of photographs of 
any of our good garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears,. Plums, Cherries, Ac., or bush- 
fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photo¬ 
graphs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Standard Vegetables. —A special prize of 
three guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of standard vegetables. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
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RULBS FOR OORRBSFONDBNTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening/ res of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required \n 
addition to a ny d esignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
•n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot altcays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of thw 
communications. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such a* cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2027. — Guernsey Lilies (Nerines).—When should 
these bulbs be divided ?—C. S. 

2028. — Keeping Nuts.— What is the best way to 
keep Nuts for winter use?—S. B. 

2029. — Astrantia.— Can plants of this be raised from 
seed ? If so, when, and how?—0. S. 

2030. — Treatment of Nuts and Filberts.— Do 
these require manure, or how treated otherwise to make 
them bear ?— Mrs. Evkrard. 

2031. — Heating a bedroom.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best and cheapest means of heating an invalid’s 
bedroom about 11 feet square?—W. II. 

2032. — Ivyl pruned hard back.— Will the frost 
kill Ivy that all the leaves have been cut off this month, 
and, if so, how am I to protect it from frost this winter?— 
C. N. A. 

2033. — Capsicums. —If the red ones are gathered will 
the small ones (the size of a pin’s head) swell up, thus 
enabling them to continue in fruit for a length of time ?— 
Mrs. Evkrard. 

2034. — Rhod&nthes and Spiral Mignonette 
for market.— Would someone kindly say when the 
above should be sown and treatment required to have them 
in bloom by the beginning of May ?—II. B. 

2035. — Paraffin-oil stove in a greenhouse.— 
Would a paraffin-oil stovs keep the frost out of a lean-to 
greenhouse about 14 feet by 8 feet, and would the fumes 
from oil be destructive to the plants in the house ?—R. G. 

2036. —Lilies in pots.— Would anyone kindly name 
three good Liliuma for pots to be in bloom about the 
second week in August, 1893? Also give any hints on 
their culture and when to plant?— A Constant IIkader, 
Salisbury’. 

2037. —Climbing Roses in an unheated green¬ 
house. — What two Roses oould be recommended as 
climbers for an unheated greenhouse, and what should be 
their treatment? Yellow and Pink Roses preferred.— 
Nonentity. 

2038. — Wintering Galllardias.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if it would be best to winter the roots of 
new* Hybrid Gaillardias in a frame, as my soil is heavy and 
rather wet ? I want to remove them. They are now in 
bloom. Locality, Welshpool.— Reader. 

2039. — Propagating a Virginian Creeper.— 

Will “ J. C. C.” kindly tell a young gardener how to in¬ 
crease plants of Virginian Creeper—if it is by cuttings? If 
so, the best way and time to strike them?. Any hints 
would be most acceptable ?— Maxwklton. 

2010 .— Sowing Grass seeds.— What time of the 
year is the best for forming lawns by Bowing Grass seeds? 
What quantity of seed would be required for ground 
8 yards by 10 yards, and would this look well in following 
spring ? A few hints would oblige—B itiirl. 

2041. — Lamp in a glass frame.— I am using an 
ordinary hand lamp, and burning petroleum-oil for heating 
my glass frame, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet wide. Will the 
smell from the oil be in any way injurious to ray plants? 
If so, how can I remedy it ?— E. D. Arthur. 

2042. — Japanese Wineberry.— I wish to ask any 
one of my fellow readers of Gardening if he has tried the 
new Japanese Wineberry that was advertised in Gardening 
by Childs, of New York, U.S.A. ? Is it a real novelty, or 
is it only an American “ wonder?’— R. Stubbs. 

&043. — Ivy cutting, &C.—I am growing Ivy, and I 
out it the first week in April &b instructed in Gardening. 
1. Can I out it more than once in the year? If so, how 
often and when? 2. Will the pieces I cut off grow? If so, 
is any particular length or part best for planting ?— Ivy. 

2044. — Large Plums and Cherry-tree bleed¬ 
ing. —Will someone be so kind as to tell me the names of 
the three largest Plums for standards, and also how I am 
to stop a young Cherry-true from bleeding, which was cut 
with a knife through the bark in several places ?— Omega. 

2045. — Asparagus tops, See.— Is it beneficial or the 
reverse to bury the tops of Asparagus, Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes, Vegetable Marrows, &c , 2 feet deep in the ground ? 
The soil of my garden is light. It has been under spade 
cultivation for forty years or more.—A Regular Sub¬ 
scriber. 

2040. — Plants for a greenhouse border.—I am 
erecting a greenhouse, 20 feet by 14 feet, three-quarter 
span-roof, heated with very efficient hot-water apparatus. 
Would someone oblige me by saying what plants would 
be suitable for growing in a border at foot of back wall 
(7 feet high)? I shall not attempt to growGrapes, but am 
anxious to get a good quantity of bloom, and this of 
superior quality. I should prefer to have some Roses. — 
G. R 


2047.— Forcing Mint. —Having a good bed of Mint, 
and being desirous of forcing some of it in the greenhonse 
this winter, when the Tomatoes are done, I shall esteem 
it a favour if someone will inform me when and how to 

S lant it, and the amount of moisture and heat required?— 
NOWDROP. 

2048.— Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts, Ac.— 
My crops of Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, Onions, and, 
indeed, all the rest of my kitchen garden orops are infested 
with canker at the roots. The ground is light and sandy. 
Would someone please to let me know what to do to de¬ 
stroy this?— William Boyd. 

2049.— Flowering shrubs for borders.—I shall 
be much obliged if someone will favour me with the names 
of such of the above os can be reoommended for both 
hardiness and beauty of leaf and flowrer? The situation 
of my garden is exposed to westerly gales, which at times 
blow most furiously.— Tvro. 

2050.— Pink Mrs. Sinkins. -‘‘E. II.," in Garden¬ 
ing, October 1st, speaks of Mrs. Sinkins Pink flowering 
well in September. Will “ E. H.” say what is his method 
of cultivation, a 9 , in spite of cutting most of the bloom, and 
removing all the dead flow ers, my Mrs. Sinkins Pink never 
flowers a second time ?—A. C. 

2051.— Bitter Cabbage, Kale, and Lettuce — 
Will someone kindly tell me the cause of my Cabbage and 
Kale being bitter when cooked, and Lettuce eating bitter ? 
My garden was maiden soil tw*o years ago, and if that is 
the cause would someone kindly inform me how to treat 
the ground for next year ?—T. II. 

2052.— Old Apple-trees.—I have some old Apple- 
trees that have a very rough bark, and in the depths of 
the outer skin they harbour insects and their ova. Is it 
advisable to scrape’ the first bark well off and to brush this 
over with whitewash? If so, when may it be done—before 
or after winter?— Arley, Beii'dley. 

2053.— Chrysanthemum Mme Desgrange, 
Ac.—I eh all be much obliged for hints on the culture of 
this Chrysanthemum ? When should the outtings be struck, 
and how long should they he when stopped, and what 
treatment is best for them ? Also, what other kinds flower 
out of-doors about the same time?—S tamp. 

2054.— A neglected garden.—I have lately taken 
a house of which the garden has been negleoted for two 
years. Will someone please advise me what to plant this 
autumn in the vegetable garden ? The soil is sandy, but 
has been well manured, and the garden is surrounded with 
a wall on the north, east, and west.— Nonentity. 

2055.— Assessing outbuildings and green¬ 
houses.— Is it legal for the local authorities to assess to 
their full value, for a general district rate, outbuildings 
and greenhouses occupied by a market gardener, and 
used for gardening purposes only ? I am told it shoul 
be one-fourth, the eame as the land. Is this so ?—S. D. 

2056.— Plants on the back wall of a green¬ 
house.— I wish to cover the back wall of my greenhouse 
with plants growing in hanging-pots— i c., pots with flat 
backs. Will someone kindly give me a list of plants of a 
drooping or straggling habit suitable for the purpose ? The 
greenhouse is kept warm enough to exclude frost.— Igno¬ 
ramus. 

2057.— Day Lilies.—Will someone kindiy inform me 
why a number of plants of Day Lilies have not flowered 
this year? The plants in a garden I have lately taken 
possession of look healthy. Some have been divided, and 
others left in large clumps, but neither flowered. Soil 
fairly good, rather light, but most things do fairly well in 
it.— Bray. 

205S.— Figs in a vinery.—Will eomeone kindly tell 
me the names of the best Figs for a back wall of a vinery ? 
Little forcing is done, and there is a border the length of 
the house, 4 feet broad and 2 feet deep. I have two 
houses, one started before the other. Also state suitable 
soils and best time of planting ? I do not want too big 
plants.—S. M. 

2059.— Primula japonica. — Will someone kindly 
tell me if plants of this Primula require any special treat¬ 
ment? I bought some young ones about three months 
ago, but they do not seem to make any growth ; in fact, 
one has died off and the others Beern very weak. Plants 
of Primula obconica in the same greenhouse are doing 
well. —Ilford. 

2060.— Grass of Carnations eaten.—I wish to 
ask what it is that nibbles the tips off the young 
grass of my Carnations ? I hod scarcely one plant last 
winter that was not sheared down as if out with a pair of 
scissors. I shall be very glad if anyone can inform me as 
to the cause of this being so, and suggest a remedy ?— 
Carnation, Macclesfield. 

2061.— Oak-trees.— I have to fill up a large hole in 
the garden where there are several Oak-trees growing, 
which are to be saved, the trunks of which are each about 
10 inohes in diameter. These will be buried in soil to the 
depth of about 4 feet. Will anyone of experience kindly 
tell me if it will be necessary to protect them from the soil, 
which is gravelly ?— W. II. Brown. 

2062.— Rose not opening its buds.—I have a 
Comtesse de Nodaillac Rose which grows rampantly, 
making long, thick red shoots and Bhowing many buds ; 
but no flower expands. 1 have tried it in two situations, 
and thinned the buds, but in four or five years I have never 
had a full bloom flower. Will someone please say what 
I should do ?—Mrs. Pim 


2063.— Treatment of Lilies-—I have some Lilies 
growing in my garden that do not do any good. I do not 
know their names, some are white. They are coming 
through the ground now. I want to grow these in pots. 
Will someone please tell me how to do this, size of pots, 
and where to keep them ? Would they be best plunged 
outside or under cool-house stagei protected from drip ?— 


II. B. 

2084.—Small greenhouse and a paraffin oil 
lamp.— I have a small unheated greenhousein a south-west 
corner. I should be glad if someone would tell me if I had 
a common paraffin-oil lamp suspended in the middle of it, 
with a zinc chimney through the roof leading from the 
glass chimney of the lamp, if it w’ould keep the frost out, 
and would it be likely to hurt the foliage of plants ? I 
have been told if the lamp is properly constructed It will 
answer very well. 1 should be glad to get more informa¬ 
tion on it?—B. K. 
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2005.— Keeping Pears. —I should be much obliged 
if anyone would tell me the best way to keep winter and 
spring Pears so that they may mature into eatable condi¬ 
tion? Frequentlv mine—Bishops Thumb. Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, Qlou Morceau, Bsurrii Uachelier, E wter Beunr6, 
Ao.— either rot or shrivel up before maturing. I always 
pick just when upon lifting the fruit gently it comes off in 
the hand.— Edwin A. Bli ndstonb. 

2003.— Treatment of Camellias.—I have a small 
Camellia, which was repotted last year into a 16 size pot; 
it has been plunged in trench of coal-ashes all summer ; has 
been taken in greeuhouse at night, and put out in morning 
for la9t fortnight. Looks healthy, and very full of buds. 
Must I take some of these off ? Has not bloomed since I 
have known it (two years); buds have fell off. I shall be 
glad of any information that will enable me to get this 
plant to bloom.—H. B. 

20 i7. — Vine-cuttings. — Will “S. P." or someone 
else please sav if young shoots from Grape-Vines can be 
struck, if so, in wnat soil mixture? I have had some sent 
to me for that purpose, but know nothing about obtaining 
young Vines other than by layering. Have potted them 
meantime in a mixture of half leaf mould and a little sand 
ant loam, and should be glad to hear if cuttings 8 inches 
to 10 inches long, cut just under an eye and inserted about 
2 inches into mould, are likely to root ? Iam just starting 
heat at night.— Ilkord. 

2m— Bones for Leeks, *C.— Will anyone kindly 
say from experience whether the raw, crushed, or calcined 
lionesare the best for vegetables and plants? 1 tried some 
fine crushed bones for Leeks tha'. were for exhibition thin 
year, but they have not succeeded very well. I fancy ihe 
raw bones are too hot for the roots, the ends of the flags 
are all withered. I have been feeding them for the last 
four weeks with sulphate of ammonia, but do not know 
exactly how to use it. It does not seem to have done them 
any harm as yet.— Novicx. 

20SX— Ornithog&lum arabicum —wiiiscmeooe 
kindly tell me the cause cf my not being able to flower 
these plants? I have tried them for four or five years. I 
had finelarge bulbs, put them in*o pots, and out-of doors,as 
directed by catalogues ; the bulbs never came up, though 
put in a warm, south spo'. Those in pots—three in a 
4^-inch pot—grew from 2 feet to 3 feet of leaf, but no 
bloom, two years in succession, and are again dying down. 
OUters in pots put in later have not shown leaf all the 
summer, but are still f ill bulbs. When should I pot them, 
and when plant out-of doors, so as to produce bloom ? 1 
have tried spring and autumn with the same result. They 
moke plenty of small bulbs.—Y kiia. 

2070. —Town garden.— My garden, which is 70 feet 
long by 21 feet wide, and run9 east to west, is surrounded 
by other gardens on every side, with a low wall at the 
bottom, ana very low palings down each side. 1 want to 
make it as private as possible, and shall be glad of any 
suggestion for doing so? On one side I have planted a 
strong Privet-hedge, and four Poplars by the bottom wall. 
There are no other trees in the garden, excepting a 
Willow. Part I have planted with vegetables, and part 
with flower?, but am not particular about sacrificing some 
of these if I can mike the place more private by means of 
shrubs. Ac. I should also be glad of some notion as to 
laying out small flower-beds to include a good proportion 
of perennials?—H. D., West Bromwich. 

2071. — Beds of hardy flowers. -In Mr. Robinson’s 
“ English Flower Garden,” under the title of “ Miss Hope’s 
Beds,” in the chapter on “ Hardy Flowers,” a bed, No. 16, 
is described that has the great merit of being permanently 
arranged with flowers that bloom in spring, summer, and 
autumn, and, os it appears so me, of presenting an agree¬ 
able ap[ earance as It Mfiage throughout the year, except, 
perhaps, in the dead of winter. None of her other beds 
described in the above-mentioned chapter seems to be so 
excellent in their various respects as this No. 16. It would 
be a great assistance to amateur gardeners if someone who 
has studied this subject would state the contents of 
beds which they hive found from experience to fulfil the 
above characteristics | - F. R. P. 

2072 —“Blighted” Rose?. -I wish to know what. 
can do to my Rose-trees, which are affected by some 
blight? Lirge black spots appear on the leaves,’which, 
after a short time turn yellow and drop off. I do not knosv 
if it is red rust bl'ght. I cut off the leaves and burn them, 
as I have seen that recommended in Gardening, but still 
I cannot keep the b’ight under. It affeerg some kinds 
more than others, especially General Jacqueminot. The 
soil of my garden is strong clav, and soon becomes green 
a id Mossy if rot constantly stirred up or dug. The Roses 
are in an open, sunny situa'ion, and have Aosvered beau¬ 
tifully this season, hut now some of the trees are almost 
without leave*. Would it be any use to spread lime or 
soot round the trees before manuring them this winter? 
There ii no other part of the garden to which they could 
be transplanted. Lccility, Northwest Lancashire*.—V. S. 

207 J.—Moving Roses.—I have to give up my p e- 
R*nt residen'-e and garden in March of next year, ar>d (he 
house and garden where I am going will not he ready 
until then (the 2ith of March >, I have about 100 Rose - 
trie*, Hybrid Perpetual and Teas, planted in my present 
garden, most all of them nice young ones. Would i. be 
too late to shift them at that time, or could I anyway 
tike them up now and put them in pots, of which fhave 
plenty, and turn them out in March next, or what is the 
teat way for me to treat them for getting them away ? I 
have permission to remove them, and they will be most 
useful in my new garden. Any praotical suggestion will 
be most thankfully received ? 1 may mention that I have 
several dozen Rose-cuttings struck in pots. Would it 
be best to leave them in the pots as they are, or shift them 
into larger ones, separating them ? They are now six and 
eight in a pot.— Lady Day. 

2074.— LUium oandldum.— I have had a curious 
experience with Lilium oandidum this year, whiohmay in¬ 
terest some of the readers of Gardening. Two years ago 
I got some bulbs which flowered well last year, and in early 
spring promised to do still better this summer ; but when 
the flower-spikes were from 0 inches to a foot in height, 
mv garden was visited by some roe deer. These did con¬ 
siderable damage, and amongst other things ate the tops of 
my Lilies. The stems, of course, grew no more : but as the 
summer went on I noticed that they formed a sort of 
clubbed head, which I took to be merely the result 
of the plants' endeavours to heal the w< ' * * 


however, on looking into them I found that the “ club ” 
was composed of a mass of tiny bulbs, each of which w is 
pushing its roots into the no w dec lying parent stem. 
These little bulbs were easily separated, and I p’anted a 
number in a pin and put them under glass, where they 
are now thriving satisfactorily. I should be glad to kno w 
thebest method of treating them, and also whether any 
one has had a similar experience ?— West ok Scotland. 

2075 —Rhododendrons under Beech-trees.— 
Would “ J. C. C.” or some other practical man be kind 
enough to inform me if it is possible to grow Rhododen¬ 
drons fcuccessfully under the shade of very large Beech- 
trees ? About two years ago I planted tome small p’ants of 
the?e beautiful shrubs under large Beech-trees-sine j then 
thev have done very pooily, although they have grown a 
little and flowered list spring. Nevertheless, I cin plainly 
see they are not thriving as they ou 'ht to do. I confeis, 
however, I planted them in rather a rough manner, with¬ 
out any peat, just putting them down with a little m inure 
in the existing soil, and replacing the sod around the stem 
whtn planted. 1 observe it is most, difficult to get any thing 
to d > well under Bjeeh-tree* —even the common Laurel re¬ 
fuses to grow satisfactorily for me in such a situ ilion. Is 
it the drip from the branches, or is i tha < Lhe roots of the 
Beeches ha - e drawn all thegoodness from lh* adjoiningsoil 
that does the mischief ? Supposing I opened a 1 irge round 
bed for each plant, took out the old »->iI and NipHMtnted 
it with peat and leaf-mould, and afterwards ga-e an 
annual top dressing of peat, should I not then he success¬ 
ful? Iwoildbe gild of the names of the twelve most 
hardy and most attractive flowering Uhododei dions? Is 
spring or autumn the best Lime to plant ?—H. W. P. 

>73. — An amateur’s difficulty.-I em fond of 
dowers and plants, and of practical garden work; but I 
am “ mewed ” up in a great town (E imburgb) without an 
inch of ground with which to indulge mv tasie—except, 
indeed, the stingy, bare, back green, which is, however, by 
a com misery law of sanitation, devoted to other uses than 
gardming. I try window gardening, but, besdes the 
scolding from the fair guardians of the rooms for “ making 
such a m*si of the house with a lot of pots and mud,” mv 
efforts a»-e not very satisfactory, for my range of op-rations 
is far too limited. I have, therefore, ihought of renting a 
small piece of ground for a garden on the outskirts of the 
tow n, whire it can be got, and a distance of a quarter of a 
mile from my house. 1 would put up a small greenhouse 
for inside culture, and use the garden for both flowers and 
vegetables. Ido not want to make any profit of it, neither 
do 1 wish it to be expensive. My idea is that by growing 
some fruits and vegetables for the family, I could make the 
place keep itself. Of course, being in business, I could 
only have long evenings and all Saturdays to attend to it, 
but could always have some assistanoe. An experienced 
friend approves the idea only if I remove to a house near 
the garden, otherwise he condemns the inconvenience of 
the distance from home. Should I do as I propose? How 
much ground should 1 take, and what would be a good 
position for such a purpose ? And whatshou’.d be the rent 
per acre of such ground ?-M. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
emstoers should they be able to offer ai litionv 
advice on the vaHom sufj-ids. 

2077.— OneIdlum crispum (Odontos).— Tni* gen¬ 
tleman has a plant of Lhis species now showing flower, and 
wishes to know how to proceed to ripen it after flowering ? 
This may be done by putting the plant into a little more 
warmth, and hanging it up near the glass, giving only a 
little water to the roots.—M B. 

2078 - Bu pleurum frutlcosum.— J Jackson sends 
a specimen of Urn, asking for its name, and if it will thrive 
by the sea-coast? Yes, as you live in tha B mrnemouth 
district, I should say it would ihrive very well. You must 
be careful where you plant it. however. Do not put it in 
a wet soil, which it does not like. I have seen it so planted 
in number*, aad all were killed ; but it does well on a dry, 
well drained soil. It is an evergreen shrub, which attains 
some 0 feet in height. —J. J. 

2079. — Dendrobium Deann (J. Leonard). -This 
is the name of your plant, and both flowers are t he same 
species ; but the one you have marked “ A " is infinitely 
the best variety. These same flowers will doubtless be 
available for use on Christmas-day next if they are kept 
carefully. This seems almost incredible, but it is a verit¬ 
able fact, and upon this account I would always find room 
for several plants of this kind for the sake of its pure-white 
flowers. Tnese, too, are produced iu such numbers.— 
MB. 

2080. - Trenching chalky soils (T Edmond*) — 

Yes th ! s chould always be done, but do not bring ihe 
chalk to ihe surface. Many people imagine if they start 
trenching that the bottom epiL must come to the top, what¬ 
ever it may be ; but this with chalk isamisrake. Themoull 
which is upm the top of the chalk mu-t be turned, but 
upon no account bring the bottom spit upwards; if you 
do, noth : ng will grow, and anyone may easily s-e what, a 
thin surface there often is on ihe chalk soils, which suj - 
port some very fine specimen tiees.—J. J. 

2081. — Coelogyne cristate (A. N.) —This gentle¬ 
man has become p-.sscseed of a fine plant of this, and he 
asks for a little advice. I should put it into the stove- 
house, as I always found it like a little extra warmth at 
this season of the year. It enables the plant to finish up 
better, and ensures flowers. After it is past blooming you 
may put it into the early vinery, which will then be started 
when it will grow freely. Do not disturb it to pot it; re¬ 
member it is a plant that seldom flowers the year after it 
hwbeen repotted if any pulling of it about is done with it. 

2032 — Oereus MacDonald!® (G. Bishop).— From 
the piece of stem which yon send this appears to be the 
name of the plant. It is a rapid and free grower, and a 
most abundant bloomer. A plant whioh I had of this 
speoiesupon on e occasion was plant ed ou in the back border 
of a lean-to stove, and it grew and half covered the roof, 
and produoed many hundreds of its la*ge flowers 
The border was well drained, and the soil composed of 

I good light loam and old bricks and 4>rick-rubbish rammed 
down very hard. The plant got a moderate supply of 
water when growing, but none in the winter, ana under 
thlg treatment it grew wel and flowered in profusion. The 


house never fell below a tempt ra.ure of 65 degs. at any 
time.—J. J. 

2033. —Ferns dying in a Wardlan-case (Man/ 
Molgnrux). —This lady writes in great distress, saying some 
of the Ferns I have from time to time reoom uended in the 
piges of Gardening for this purpose have iaile l with her. 
She also further 8 - 1)8 she, in going *way for a fori night at 
the seaside left a little air upon it, and stood it in theshade.” 
Plants in a glass case left to take care of themselves for a 
fortnight could not be expected to have any’ other than a 
very forlorn appearance, and I may add that the mischief 
is caused entirely by Lhe neglect.—J. J. 

2034. —Dorstenta argentea/C. Hnssack ).—This is 

the name of the leaf you send, which belongs to the Fig 
family, and it appear i to be widely spread in Brazil. It is 
a very elegant pUnr, having the central part of the leaf 
silvery-white. This silvery part runs out in irregular 
blotches upon a dark-green marginal border. It was sent 
home about the time when Odontoglossum erspum first 
came hero, and I have some recollection of its having first 
appeared from some of Weir’s plants; if so, it is wider 
spread than Brazil. All the Dorstenias are easily grown, 
and many of them are exceedingly interesting plants. I 
ined at one Lime to have quite a collection of these plants. 
-J. J. __ 

NA.MB8 OF PLANTS A.STD rRtrtTS 

Names Of plants.— c. E. F. — Kxx Negundo varie- 

gaiun.- Khoia. — Fuchsi i prreumbens.- C. B. —Wc 

uannoti undertake lo n inie garJpn varieties of Fuchsia*. 

- Charles Collard. —Common Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 

lopsis heieracea).- J. VontelL — Jusiicia oarnea.- 

Charles Harford , K/jpitw. - Flats© flower (Troon lum 

Hpeoio9Uin)i- H. J. 11 —Cut leaved Hornb am (Carpinus 

iucisa). 

Names Of fruit.— T). Masters —Peare : l, Napoleon ; 
2, Beiterd Clairgeau ; 3 Glou Morceau Apples : 4, York- 
snire B auty ; 5, Nut recognised ; 6, Ro.tal Russet, prob¬ 
ably ; 7, Not recognised ; 8, Oravenstein, probably. M >re 

than one ppeciinen of each kind should be sent.- Kagine- 

rtriver. —Apples: I, Emperor Alexander; 2, London or 

Five-crowned Pippin.- G. U., Gorin / on Thames .— 

Apples : 1. Not recognised. Is the tree a very old one ? 2, 
Dutch Coddn.- liro. J. B. A’.—Apples : l. Not recog¬ 

nised ; 2, Cellini, probably ; 3 Cox’s Orange Pippin. Pear 

Marie Louise.- Mrs. Ft ttes.— Pears : 1, Beurtd D'.el; 2, 

Verulam : 3, Glou Morcca”.- A. JUmzie — Peach Wal* 

burton Late Admirable ; Ptar Vicar of Winkfleld.- C. 

Sargent.— Apple Seek No Farther.-IF.Danes.—Apples: 

1 and 4, Local kinds, cannot name ; 2, Hawthomden; 3. 

Northern Greening.- A. IF. E. P.— Apples: 1, Not 

recognised; 2, Lemon Pippin.- Stirrej/.— Apples: 1, 

Cellini; 2, Flower of Kent; 3, Wellington ; 4, Pear Oale- 
basse.- A. B. IF. J.— Apple looks like Cornish Gilly¬ 

flower, but should like to see it again. Chance. —Apples 

impossible to name from such poor single specimens.- 

J. A. A. IF.—Apples: 1. Not recognised, local kind prob¬ 
ably ; 2, Cellini ; 3, Carlisle Codlin ; 4, Five crownel or 
London Pippin.- It. E. J. L.— Apples : 1 Ribeton Pip¬ 
pin ; 2, Cellini; 3, Specimens rotten ; 4, Oravenstein.- 

Box of Apple* j ram Rea/ting, no name ck biter .—Cannot 

name such poor camples- Constant fonder. Present .— 

Peari: 1, Williams' Bon Chrdtien ; 2 and 3 are identical, 

Mftrie Louise.- D. E. Hotiby, Hull.— Apple French 

Crab.- Spec.— A| p'es: 1, Blenheim Orange, probably. 

t. Winter Queening, probably ; 3 and 4, Not recognised; 
Pears: 5, Eyewood ; 6, lleurrd Kance. Single specimens 

cannot be named accurately.- M. F. Ticijj .— Apples: 

l, Five-crowned Pippin, 2, Tower of Glamis ; 3, Catsbead. 

TO OORRB8PONDHNT8 

C Brown, Wimbledon .—'The Gloxinia-leaves sent are 
badly affected with thrips, and this is the cause of the 
mischief. You should have kept a moist atmosphere and 

fumigated frequently with Tobacco.- Cox, Hamburgh . 

—Lilt the roots of the Pear-trees early in November.- 

H. J. It .—The growths on the Out are what are called 

“gall*.”- T .—Apply to Messrs Sutton3cSons, Seedsmen, 

Reading.- Jam** Watson. -Flint the Ivy at the end of 

this month.- Constant Reader.—“ Vines and Vine- 

cnltiire,” by A. F. Birron, price 5s. 61., post free from this 
offi :e. Other question apply to Mr. E. Molyneux, Swan- 

more Park Gardens, Bishop's Waltham, Hurts.- H. IF. 

Apply to Mr. Win. Paul, Waltham-cross, Herts. 


Catalogues received .—Chn/fa.ithemum*. Mr. 

W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Earlsw nxf.- Fruit-trees, 

Trees ami shrubs, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Ac. Messrs. 

Wm Paul & Son, Waltham-cross, Herts.- Herbaceous 

Plants. Mr. K. Hopkins, Mere Cottage, KnuUford, 

Che«hire.- Rose*, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit trees, d-c. Mr. 

William Rumaey, Waltham-cmss, London, N.- General 

Catalogue. Mr. G. Phippen. Victoria Nurseries, Reading. 
- Hardy Fruits, Ro*es, Trees, «X-c? Messrs. J. R. Pear¬ 
son & Sons. Chilwell Nurseries, NoLte.- BaU»s various. 

Messrs. E. H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem, Holland.- Trees 

and Shrubs, Fruit trees, d c. Messrs. J. Cheal A Sons, 
Lowfleld Nurseries, Ciawley, Sussex. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF ABOUT l\i»Q \ T OUNG FRUIT 
TREKS AND PLANTS at Loveland* Farm. Kings wood, 
near Reigaie, Sitney (2 mil**s from R dhfii and l mile from 
Mersth m), by order of Mr. Riohard Biono, to clear the 
ground 

lUfR. HARRIE STACEY is favoured with 

Hi* instruction* to BELL BY AUCTION, on the premises, 
on Friday, October 2lst, 1892, at 11 for 12 o’clock, the above, 
oonsiHting of a choice selection of Czar and Victoria Plums, 
Early Juliet, and other Apples, Cox's Orange Pippins, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, and Blenheim Oranges, Raspberries, Black, 
Red, and White Currants, Strawberry-runners, Coe's Golden 
Drop Plums, and others. Catalogues may be had at the usual 
inns in the neighbourhood, and of Mr Harris Stacey, 
Auctioneer and Valuer. Reigate and Redhill.__ 


DUTCH BULBS. GREAT UNRESERVED &ALES. 
EVERY DAY. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRI8 will 

laL SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London. E.C., every day, at 12 o’clock, 
arge consignments of named and mixed Hyacinth*, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, and other Bulbs from Holland. Lotted to 
suit large and small buyers. Over twelve tons sold weekly. 
Commissions executed and good* forwarded to all parte. 
Sixpence in b tamps remitted to the Auction Rooms, as above, 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12consecutive auctions, 

Di 
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CAMELLIA CULTURE. 

Some amateur growers of these plants I notice 
succeed very well with them, while others fail 
to get them to flower satisfactorily, and some 
not at all, yet they are not difficult to manage 
when their requirements are understood. If 
there is one thing they resent more than another 
it is to be frequently disturbed at the roots. 
Providing the drainage is right, a large plant 
may remain in a 12-inch pot for three or four 
years without disturbance, but if worms are 
allowed to enter the pot they will soon upset 
the most carefully packed drainage, and then 
the plant will soon get out of health. When 
the plants are not standing on a stage or hard 
floor, a piece of slate should be provided to rest 
the pot on to prevent their ingress, as it is at 
this time of year, when the plants are standing 
in the open air, that worms find their way into 
the pots. When they do so the plants are liable 
to suffer from dryness at the roots, as these 
creatures make channels in the ball of soil 
through which the w’ater given runs away too 
quickly instead of permeating the soil. When 
the other part of the management is right, and 
the plants produce few or no flowers, it is quite 
safe to conclude that they have been kept in too 
low a temperature in the spring and early 
summer months, when they should be making 
new growth, without which there can be no 
flowers. Every carefully ventilated greenhouse 
that gets the sun for six or eight hours in the 

will furnish all the warmth they require. 
There is no doubt that many of these plants 
that are grown in pots or tubs are placed in the 
open air early in the summer, before the new 
growth is made, the resultof this treatment being 
that if they flower at all the next year, they do 
so very late, which under the same treatment as 
before, does not give them time enough to form 
flower-buds. The proper treatment to follow is 
not to take them out-of-doors until the flower- 
buds are quite prominent, and if that does not 
occur until the end of August, they should be 
kept under glass altogether. Plants that are out 
of health should not be taken in hand until the 
spring, if there is to be an attempt made to im¬ 
prove their condition. As it is unusual for these 
plants to get out of condition when the roots 
are healthy, we must evidently look to them 
for the cause, and to them apply the remedy. 
When they are turned out of tne pots it is more 
likely than not that there will l>e more dead 
roots than live ones ; a healthy plant will be 
well furnished with roots of a light-brown colour. 
In an unhealthy one they will be black if they 
have not already disappeared in the process of 
decomposition. Plants in the latter condition 
should have a greater part of the old soil re¬ 
moved, and be put into fresh. The most con¬ 
venient compost for amateurs to secure is peat 
and leaf-soil, three parts of the former to one 
of the latter, with a liberal sprinkle of sand ; this 
will suit them very well. Although the best time 
for repotting Camellias iB in the spring, as soon 
as the flowers are over, it is not desirable to 
keep plants in small po :s that would be the 
better for more root-room—as a matter of fao;, 
such plants should have larger pots pt once, as 
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the growth next season will be earlier and 
stronger for it, as by the spring the roots will 
have got well hold of the new soil. On no ac* 
count should Camellias be taken into heated 
rooms when in bud or flower, or these will be 
sure to drop off. J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA BOWRING I ANA. 

I am in receipt of some flowers of this species 
from “ C. Bryant,” saying it appears variable, 
and that he finds that it wants more heat than 
many of the other Cattleyas, and he also asks 
what other kinds he can grow, but not neces¬ 
sarily with it, but to flower at about the same 
time ? Well, C. Bowringiana is a very beautiful 
Orchid, and this enquiry comes from a gentle¬ 
man that I once persuaded to buy some im¬ 
ported plants, telling him it was a great beauty, 
and who, happening to have one plant that 
showed a poor flower, sent it me with a letter 
that was not flattering. However, that is 
passed and condoned long ago, and I am glad 
he has altered his opinion ob to its merits. In 
answer to the remarks as to the variability of 
this species, this occurs more in the darkness of 
the throat than anything else, and it does not 
make a great variety ; indeed, I have seen very 
little difference in this plant, but I intend to look 
about for varieties, and should be pleased if any 
of my readers will kindly send me a flower of 
any good variations from the type? Now, as 
regards it requiring more heat than usual, this 
may be the fact in the growing season, and yet, 
when I think of it, I must say, without knowing 
for certain where, this plant is found in British 
Honduras, but judging from the Orchid as I have 
seen it growing in some of the best collections 
of the present day, that just a little brisk heat 
is necessary at this time ; but during the rest¬ 
ing season it will winter at the same tempera¬ 
ture as the other Cattleyas. Other kinds which 
may be grown to flower about the same time 
are C. velutina, C. bicolor, C. maxima, C. 
Loddigesi, C. Schofieldiana, C. Warocqueana, 
each being distinct from the other, and 
possessing a beauty which is entirely its own. 
Others might be enumerated, but I think this 
will suffice for the time being. 

Matt. Bramble. 


IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 

In a letter from “ A. T. G.,” he says he has re¬ 
ceived some Cattleyas and Laelias from Dar¬ 
jeeling, and that they are much shrivelled. 
Well,! am not surprised that this should be the 
case, for these Cattleyas and Laelias are found 
in various parts of South America. These 
Orchids in question have probably been brought 
to England first, and then made a journey to 
India, and now have been sent to England again 
as a present to “ A. T. G.,” so there is no won¬ 
der the bulbs should appear ** shrivelled from 
the effects of their long journey.” Yes, you 
are treating them all right; but I would advise 
you to keep them in a cooler temperature by 
day, and not to let them have too much mois¬ 
ture at the roots, otherwise, instead of keeping 
them dormant, you will get them started just 


at the very worst time of the year. You may 
keep them cooler by admitting more air, and 
not using much moisture in and about the 
Sphagnum Moss on which you have them stand¬ 
ing. Indeed, I think it would be as well, or 
better, if the Moss were taken away, and only 
the crocks left, and these would hold enough 
water to keep them fresh and to help plump the 
bulbs up. I know it is a long time to keep 
these plants dormant and quiet until next 
February, but if you can do this you will get 
the plants to start right. I do not know what 
Cudogynes you have received, but these might 
be either potted or blocked at once, and be kept 
as quiet as you can keep them, giving enough 
moisture to keep the bulbs in a plump and 
healthy condition. If there are any details which 
I have omitted, ask again. Matt. Bramble. 

AERIDES SUAVISSIMUM. 

«* G. M.” sends me some distinct looking flowers 
of this beautiful sweet-scented species which is 
much like a form of A. odoratum, but the spikes 
are longer, and the flowers are more distant, and 
it is more lax in its growth. In years gone by 
this Orchid was much grown, and I am glad it 
appears to be again coining into favour. The 
flowers sent do not present much differences, 
although they are distinct in appearance, and 
I should say of all but two that they were 
good varieties of the typical plant, but the third 
looks very much like the flowers of a plant 
that I used to grow under the name of A. nobile, 
which produced spikes nearly 3 feet long, and 
branched. This plant passed into the hands of 
Mr. Day, of Tottenham, and was sold in his 
first sale, but I do not know who became the 
possessor; but as “G. M.” says the raceme is 
branched at the base, I should call it suavis- 
simum nobile. It is, if I am right, rather a lax 
grower, having long leaves which are pendent 
more or less, and show clearly the stem between 
the leaves. No. 5, as a single flower, is the most 
distinct and the richest coloured, and it appeals 
to be the finest of the whole lot. In the matter 
of perfume it resembles an Aerides which I saw 
in the collection of Mr. Jones, then of Whalley 
Range, Manchester, which was called suavis- 
simum aurantiacum, and it was a plant 
which had cost him a lot of money, for 
Aerides, in those days, some thirty years 
ago, were as keenly sought after as are 
Odontoglossums and Cattleyas at the pre¬ 
sent time. This collection was dispersed soon 
after the death of its owner, and I do not know 
what became of * the plant, but no doubt it 
passed away too. Nothing appears to be known 
of the exact native locality of this Orchid further 
than it comes from Malacca, and it consequently 
does require as much heat as any of the species 
of Aerides ; but then it is very free-flowering, 
and deliciously sweet scented, and it lasts a 
long time in full beauty. Moreover, when well 
grown, so that its leaves are perfect, it is a 
handsome decorative plant. When not in flower, 
these plants, " G. M.’ will find, thrive well in a 
stove with Ferns and fine foliage plants, only 
requiring a little more careful treatment during 
I the winter season. The pots should be well 
drained, and all that is required to plant themin 
is fresh Sphagnum Moss. Matt. Bramble. 
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OARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

If possible every plant which is put its flowering s 
should now be taken to another house. This refe 


I season 

_ _i refers to 

Fuchsias and other summer-flowering things. This will 

J 'ive more room for the many autumn and winter-flower- 
ng plants that are now coming in. When this has been 
done go over the climbers, and still further reduoe the 
growth, as the plants below will require the light now. 
In rearranging the house try to get as much variety os 
possible. In some oases the grouping system will be beet, 
but this need not prevent any good specimen of any strik¬ 
ing plant being set up singly, perhaps elevated a little 
above the others. The Chrysanthemums will be best in 
groups. Zonal “ Geraniums” now opening their blossoms 
may be grouped also, whilst speoimen Heaths, Palms, 
Ferns, Ac., will be more effectively opened out, and, if 
necessary, set up a little to give prominence. To maintain 
flowers in good condition as long as possible the atmos¬ 
phere must be buoyant, or, in other words, it must neither 
be too humid nor yet too dry ; if too dry the flowers are thin 
and poor, and the plant is rushed through its flowering 
season without making the show it is capable of doing ; on 
the other hand, if the atmosphere is too humid the damp 
lodges on the sides of the petals and the flowers decay pre¬ 
maturely. To keep the atmosphere just right there should 
always be a little heat in the pipes, so as to permit of a 
little air being given at every favourable opportunity. 
The night temperature now may be about £0 degs. or a 
little more, but it may fall a little lower when the nights 
are clear and frosty without any harm being done. Cine¬ 
rarias are still in pits with me, but there is the advantage 
of a pipe running through, although no artificial heat will 
be used till it is absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
keeping out frost. If the plants get overcrowded the leaves 
will suffer. To keep these plants dean and healthy they 
must be grown cool, and should never be permitted to 
suffer for want of water ; those plants getting forward for 
blooming may have weak manure-water twice a week if 
at all pot bound. Cyclamens and Primulas will be better 
in an airy house now near the glass in a temperature of 
50 degs. or so. Keep Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
plants cool for the present. If there are any thrips on 
the Azaleta they will be busy now’, and the effects of their 
work will soon be visible on the foliage. At whatever 
cost, the thripe must be destroyed. Fumigations of 
Tobaoco offers the best chance of getting rid of them unless 
the plants are Bmall, when dipping in an insecticide will 
he cheaper. One smoking will not suffloe to ole&r off 
thrips; even if one fumigation killed all the perfeot insects, 
it will not destroy their eggs, and in a day or two these 
will hatch off, and there would be a new race coming on. 
Three fumigations spread over a week will be necessary . 

Stove. 

Where a fairly representative collection of plants are 
grown this house will be charming now. In no other 
structure can so many types of vegetation be got together 
in eosmall a space. The brightest of blossom and leafage 
all meet together in the stove when the plants have been 
well selected, and if from any cause my indoor gardening 
had to be oonflned to one structure, I would run a division 
across the centre, and have one end warmer than the other, 
so as to grow tropical plants. One of the best features of 
the stove is its brightness in winter, as so many stove plants 
flower at that season. Rested Eucharia bulbs may be 
plunged in he&c to produce flowers in winter, or if there is 
no bottom-heat bed stand the pots in a warm position near 
the pipes, and I have always found an advantage in giving 
weak liquid-manure during the time the spikes are starting. 

I think a weak stimulant is a great help. Amaryllis which 
have done flowering and have finished their growth may 
be gradually ripened off. Gloxinias, Acbimenes, and 
Oaladiums may also be carried through this ripening 
treatment Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Justidas, Begonias, 
Ac., grown specially for winter flowering must not be 
crowded, or tne bottom leaves will suffer when required 
merely for cutting. Euphorbias may be planted out. If 
a back wall is at liberty in any warm-house make a narrow 
border along the bottom of the wall, or if a border cannot 
be improvised make a long box a foot wide and 10 inches 
deep. Fill it with good soil, bore a few holes in the bot¬ 
tom, and set .out strong plants of Euphorbias 18 inches 
apart, and in the course of a year or two a wall 10 feet or 
12 feet high will be covered with the brightest-coloured 
flowers, well set off with the greenest of foliage. Poin¬ 
settias and other winter-flowering plants may be treated 
in the same way if there are other wails to beautify. 

Unheated Oreen house. 

Hardy bulbs, such as Gladiolus The Bride and others, 
will bloom very well without artificial heat, though, of 
oourse, they will not flower so early as if helped on with a 
little warmth.- SpinBas also and all the usual hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants usually forced in winter will go on just as well 
without fire heat. Beautiful masses of Dielytra spectabilis, 
Solomon's Seal, and Lily of the Valley potted up now and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre will flower in due course, even 
better than if forced. Lilies, such os Harris! and auratum, 
may be treated in the same way. Indian Rhododendrons 
should he placed under oover now, and before severe froet 
oomes plunge the pots in Ooooa-nut-fibre. Tea and other 
Roses in pots will be better plunged inside now. 

Forcing-house. 

This may be used for bringing on Roman Hyacinths, and 
other early bulbe. Late Bouvardias will also benefit from 
a little more warmth now; but so far as regards flowers, 
there will not be any great demand for forced productions 
till the bulk of Chrysanthemums and other flowers that 
flower naturally at Ibis season are on the wane. But there 
will always be something that will be helped by a little 
extra heat. Lily of the Valley may soon be started, and 
Tuberoses plunged in heat will soon be on the move. 

Gold Frames and Pits. 

Tender plants in pits and frames must be kept on the 
side of dryness now, and warm covering should be used at 


night, as frost may oorae suddenly. Cuttings of Ooloeo- 
larias will root now in boxes filled with loamy soil, or the 
cuttings may be dibbled into a prepared bed in the pit or 
frame. 

Window Gardening. 

Ferns in pots or planted in cases will always require 
moisture enough at tne roots for healthy growth. Erica 
gracilis makes a pretty room plant where gas Is not burnt; 
the principal requirements are careful watering and ven¬ 
tilation without draughts. It is the cold currents of pas¬ 
sages and halls whioh kill so many plants at this season. 
Evergreens iu pots are very useful for the deooration of 
halls and corridors, and they are cheap enough even if 
one has to purchase a few annually. Some of the best 
things for this purpose are Lawson’s Cypress and some of 
ite varieties, the Japanese Cypress, including Retinoepora 
plumoea and R. p. aurea, with a plant or two of Retinoepora 
squarrosa Veitchi. Variegated Tree Ivies in pots are also 
very useful, and may be kept in health a long time—longer, 

I think, than the Gold and Silver Euonymus, whioh are 
much used for pot culture. It is a good plan to have more 
than one set of window-boxes, as this will admit of a 
change occasionally. Where dwarf shrubs are used for 
the outside boxes they Bhould be obtained and planted 
now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Many of the plants which are so useful at this season for 
cutting are all the better for annual transplanting. The 
large-flowered Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum maximum) 
throws very large flowers up till quite late in autumn. 
Harpalium rigid urn, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Helianthus 
raulciflorus flore-pleno, and many other things do better 
and produce finer bloomB when transplanted annually, and 
the flowering season is also much prolonged. But good 
things in hardy flowers deserve liberal treatment in the 
matter of cultivation. Dig deeply and manure with a free 
hand, and the reward in blooms for cutting will be great. 
The same remarks apply even more forcibly to Roses, and 
in a slightly smaller degree to C&rnationsand Pinks, so far 
at least as regards those grown for cutting. At the time of 
writing frost still holds off. Cactus and other Dahlias are 
as yet untouched with frost, and are exceedingly bright 
and effective. Most people will have seen and noted down 
the names of some among the beautiful collections ex¬ 
hibited by several large'growers during the autumn. Cer¬ 
tainly there has been a great improvement among the 
Cactus and Pompone varieties, for which there is likely to 
be a greater demand in the near future, chiefly for their 
value for cutting ; the large double show flowers are too 
heavy and cumbersome in a vase. When the expected 
frost has nipped the foliage, cut down the tope, and in the 
oourse of a few days lift and dry the roots, and store in a 
cool but frost-proof place. Alterations, suoh as tree and 
Bhrub planting, turfing, Ac., can be well done now, as the 
land is moist, and his not yet parted with its summer 
warmth. I prefer planting now to waitiog till spring. 
From sheer force of circumstances a good deal of planting 
has to be put off till spring, but the present time is the 
best In my opinion. 

Fruit Garden. 

This is the best season for root-pruning Apples and 
Pears, and it is also a good time for top-dressing trees 
which require more nourishment, and I should say all the 
trees which hsve borne a good crop of fruit this year may 
be helped with advantage. Fruit-trees, especially stone 
fruits, require lime in the soil, and if not present in suffi¬ 
cient quantity naturally, a dressing may be applied during 
winter, when the leaves are off. Lime may alwajB lie 
given with advantage where Moss or Lichen forms on the 
stem or branches, and the best way of using lime in such 
cases is to scatter it over the trees and trunk of the tree 
some damp day, and after the lime has oleansed the bark 
it will be carried down to the roots. Pines are not so 
much grown as they were twenty or thirty years ago in 
consequenoe of the imported fruits being better cultivated 
and coming to hand in better condition ; but they are still 
grown in a few gardens, and some amateurs in a small way 
have taken up with Pine growing. It is mainly a question 
of heat. Pines are not difficult to grow where there is a 
tropical temperature and the roots are not destroyed by 
overwatering. From this onwards, if the pots are plunged 
in a bed of tan or leaves, very little water is required. A 
look round once a week will in most oases suffice with a 
dewing over with the syringe on fine afternoons. Be sure 
only rain-water is used, and have it the same temperature 
as the house ; it is customary to have a tank in tne Pine- 
house, and use the water out of the tank. If the bottom- 
heat is declining take some of it out and replenish with 
new material without delay ; night temperature, 65 degs., 
rising to 75 degs. in daytime with fire-heat 

Vegetable Garden. 

Take up all roots that are likely to be injured by frost 
Parsnips and Salsafy will keep in the ground some time 
longer; but Carrots and Beet had better oome up and be 
stored either in a cool shed, packed in sand, or else clumped 
or pitted on the land. Very few people grow Cardoons 
now, and I expect only a Frenchman can cook this vege¬ 
table to make the best of it. Globe Artichokes have been 
late this year in consequenoe of the check the plants 
received last winter, and so there is plenty of young heads 
to be had in every garden where they are grown. The 
damp weather will make the snails and slugs active. It is 
an easy matter to keep a small plot of land, suoh as a bed of 
Lettuce or Cauliflowers, free from them by scattering a few 
sifted ashes among the plants. Slugs or snails will not 
travel over the sharp corners of little fragments of the 
cinders contained in the ashes. Winter Tomatoes must now 
have warmth; 65 degs. at night will do for the present. Keep 
the roots fairly moist, but not saturated, and do not pinon 
or stop overmuoh. They will flower with greater freedom, 
and set the fruits better if they are permitted to grow 
freely, and all or nearly all the growth is laid in. It is 
useless making up Mushroom-beds with manure that has 
laid out in all the reoent rains. Much-washed manure is 
not adapted for Mushroom-growing; but where suitable 
materials can be obtained beds made now will most likely 
do well; but in these late autumn beds it is well to have 
the means of heating the died or building In which the 
beds are made up. E. Hobday. 


* /« cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to"™*? Garden Work" may oe done from ten daps to 
° kan * **V" d * ! ^ «*** equally good 
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have had several alight touohea of, there has not yet been 
enough froet to do these plants any barm, and we have 
escaped—in great pat tat least—the violent storms of wind 
and rain that were bo destructive last season. These un¬ 
deniably charming plants are, therefore, now to be seen 
at their best, and even in the dingiest of backyards they 
now present the appearanoe of perfeot sheets of bloom. 
As a proof of the way in which the Perennial Asters suc¬ 
ceed in a smoky atmosphere, I may mention in passing 
that the first prise for a collection was awarded at Earl's- 
court the other day to a Camberwell nurseryman, this 
being, at any rate, one of the smokiest districts of South 
London. Half-a-dozen of the best tall-growing varieties 
are Aster lsevis (purplish-blue), A. turbinellus (mauve), JL 
poly mxv.il us (white), A. Novse-Angli® rose us (deep reddish- 
rose), A. Novn-Belgi (bluish-purple—of this Robert Parker 
is a highly-improved form), ana A. Tradescanti, the true 
Miohaelmas Daisy (white, late-flowering). 8ix of the 
finest dwarf kinds: A. Amellus beasarabicus (purplish- 
blue), A. Amellus major (purple, large). A. longifolius for- 
moeus (bright-rose), A. hybridus nanus (lilac-rose, very 
dwarf), A. pyrenwus (lilac blue). A. dumoaus is another 
moderately dwarf variety, very early, with flowers of a pale 
lilac blue. There are many others, varying greatly in 
height, colour, and habit; but the above would form a 
fairly representative collection, and the majority at 
least ought to be found in every town garden. These, 
with some Chrysanthemums, a few late Dahlias, Veronicas, 
Ac., still afford a goodly show of colour in the garden. 
Late-sown China Asters, again, are excellent for autumn 
flowering. Sow in a frame about the third week in April, 
and again in the open ground early in May, and treat the 
plants liberally, and you will have plenty of moet useful 
blossoms until the first really sharp frost cuts them off. 
As for that invaluable plant, Chrysanthemum coronarium, 
it is still in nearly full bloom, and nothing short of a down 
right nipping frost will kill it. In the greenhouse Chrys¬ 
anthemums are expanding fast, and many already fully 
expanded. Take care to ventilate freely whenever pos¬ 
sible, and use a little fire-heat in wet, dull, or foggy 
weather to dry up damp, and keep the atmosphere m 
motion. Liquid-manure should be discontinued no#, 
except in the case of the very latest kinds not yet or barely 
showing colour. Shift on Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas 
for early spring flowering for the last time, and pot off 
large-flowering Pelargoniums struck in the autumn. 

_ B. O. R. 

THU DOMING WBflKS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 22 nd 
to October 29 th. 

Gal hered Apples and Pears os they became fit and parted 
readily from the stalk. This is, I think, the best test to 
apply. If a Pear is lifted ever so lightly when the fruit is At 
to gather it will part from the stalk and remain in the 
hand. Apples turned a little on one side or given a slight 
twist over will part from the stalk if they are ripe enough 
to gather. It is very important that late varieties should 
not be gathered too soon. There is, however, the danger 
of leaving them on the tree too long, as in the latter case 
the fruit will fall and be bruised probably. A good deal 
has at various times been written upon the beet way of 
storing ripe fruits for the two or three months they will 
have to remain in store. I have never found anything 
better than barrels of a manageable sixe and boxes that 
one person can easily move about. They may be carefully 
selected, so that damaged fruit are not placed therein, and 
when the sweating or fermenting process has completed 
oover down, and the boxes or barrels may be piled on each 
other on taking the precaution to place the early kinds on 
the top. Finished gathering Coe's Golden Drop Plum. 
They will keep a month if required in the fruit-room. There 
is one tree of Blue Impdratioeon the east wall with fruit still 
hanging, and the tree carries a good crop most seasons. 
It Is not planted muoh nowadays, but it is useful as a very 
late fruit. I have had it good up till the end of Novem¬ 
ber. Autumn-bearing Raspberries are doing well, and are 
useful for making tarts, mixed with the late Red Currants, 
which on a north wall still hang in good condition, ana 
will continue so as long as there wiu be Raspberries to 
mix with them. When done fruiting the Raspberries will 
be out down dose to the ground. Young shoots will 
Bpring up lu the spring, and on these Raspberries will 
oome. I have always found these autumn-bearing Rasp¬ 
berries do best in rather a dryer, warmer soil than would 
be suitable for the summer-bearing varieties Moved 
Chrysanthemums to oonservatory, the tallest being placed 
in the centre of the groups, and the dwarfs outside round 
the margins. In this way the legginees of some kinds will 
be hidden. If good foliage must be had the pots at the 
final shift must he of good size, especially for the strong 
growers. I have grown Chrysanthemums in 48's or 5-incn 
pots; but they were struck late, and it is difficult to keep 
on the foliage. I like to see the plants carrying the 
monster blooms well furnished with leaves in proportion, 
as the leaves are as important as the flowers, and to have 
large healthy leaves all down the stems the pots mpst not 
be lees than 10 inches in diameter, and in very many cases 
they might with advantage be 2 inches larger. I have 
been using a little flre-beat in late Peach house, as I 
thought the wood and leaves did not look so ripe as usual. 
It is only a question of turning a valve, not of lighting a 
fire. Plunged Strawberries in pots in spare frames till 
required for starting into growth. No water will be given 
unless the weather should be unusually dry, and the plant 
will generally absorb suffioient moisture to keep the roots 
fresh from the damp ashes In whioh they are plunged. 
Moved all plants and shrubs intended for forcing Into 
cold-houee to be taken as required. 


Work in the Town Gordon. 

Those who have been wise enough to plant Miohaelmas 
Daisies freely are now reaping their reward. Though we 


1922. — Removing a Clematis and Sweet 
Brier. —At this season moet things may be safely fnoVed- 
I have myself moved an old plant of Clematis Jackmsdl, 
and it flowered as freely as aver the following year, and is 
still in full vigour. Plants of Sweet Brier are so cheap 
and make suoh rapid growth that it may be questioned 
whether it Is worth while to move an old plant.—A. O. 
Butlsr. 

2088. -Wintering Galllardlas —The GaiHetdfcs 
are perfectly hardy, and will do very well outude. prdb- 
ably better than if moved to the frame, especially If a few 
dry ashes are placed round the collars as a mulch.— E. H. 
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A “grafted” Chrysanthemum. 


Jeanne Delaux, Sunflower, Avalanche, and Val 
d’Andorrd. It will readily be understood that 
in the forming of large compound plants of 
Chrysanthemums by g afting, the effectiveness 
of the specimens will entirely depend upon the 
varieties chosen for the purpose, not only in the 
selection of colours that harmonise with each 
other, but also in employing sorts that flower 
at just about the same time and need the same 
treatment. Too marked a contrast in size or 
shape of the flower is scarcely desirable, and for 
this reason it is perhaps better to limit the 
varieties on a single plant to one group or 
section. The operation of grafting is by no 
means difficult, the very common style known 
as wedge grafting being very well suited for the 
purpose. Any time from February on through¬ 
out the spring months will answer, that is when 
the bark of the shoots is fresh and green and in 
a condition that wounds quickly heal. The 
junction between stock and scion is always a 
weak spot, so care mu%fc"lfc taken to stfke^ the 

Digitized b' 




from this, the best, perhaps, bemg Mrs. Haw¬ 
kins (bright-yellow). Following these in the 
Japanese section, excellent varieties are : James 
Salter (lilac), and its beautiful white sport, Lady 
Selborne, Avalanche (pure-white, very dwarf), 
Wm. Holmes (red, striped with gold), W. H. 
Lincoln (yellow), M. Bernard (amarinth, dwarf). 
In the reflexed section, Elsie (canary-yellow, 
changing with age to white), and President 
Hyde (yellow), are specially good. Of incurves, 
Mrs. Bundle (white), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), Em¬ 
press of India (white), or the Golden Empress 
are all that can be desired.—J. G. W. 

2053.— Chrysanthemum Mme. Des¬ 
grange. —Presuming that “Stamp” requires 
this variety for flowering out-of-doors, if he could 
procure some old roots now and keep them in 
a cold frame during the winter, free from frost, 
the first week in March turn them out of the 
pots, pulling them in pieces, placing them in 
boxes of sandy soil—ordinary cutting-boxes will 
suffice—return them to the frame, which 


1988.— Plants in a room with gas — 

Very few plants will stand gas being burned 
in a room, and none will flower satisfactorily 
under these circumstances. Gas dries the air 
so much, and gives out at the same time such 
poisonous fumes, that scarcely any plant can 
survive long in it. The India-rubber-plant 
(Ficus elasticus), Aspidistra lurida, Grevillea 
robusta (Australian Silky Oak), Dracaena indi¬ 
visa, and D. congesta, with some of the Palms, 
such as Latania borbonica, Corypha australis, 
(the Cabbage Palm), Phoenix dactylifera (Date 
Palm), Seaforthia elegans, a very pretty one, and 
Chama-rops humilis.the Fan Palm, are amongst 
the best plants to resist the effects of gas ; but 
all should have their foliage often sponged or 
syringed, and be carefully watered, never giving 
water, except when the upper soil is too dry to 
leave a stain upon the finger, but when giving 
it supplying enough to run through the pot and 
nourish all the roots evenly. Water for plants 
in a warm room should be tepid, and all saucers 
must be emptied an hour after watering. The 
only chance of getting other flowers to survive 
lies in keeping them in a moist atmosphere, 
except during the afternoon, and to do this an 
old tray or tin bath can be arranged in a room 
where gas is never lighted, with plenty of 
damp Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre on the surface. 
Let the plants stand in this tray (from which 
moist air will always be rising if the Moss be 
kept damp) from the time before the gas is 
lighted until noon the next day, or later if 
possible, and be sure that the room and house 
are thoroughly aired before the plants are taken 
into the sitting-room. Some Ferns (especially 
Pteris serrulata, and others of the Pteris family), 
will do well in rooms in which gas is burned, 
if carefully treated with moist air for the greater 
part of their time as above. No flowers will 
open or do well, but bouquets of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums may be kept for some time if also placed 
in this tray with the plants, except during the 
afternoon.—J. L. K. 

1976. — Plants not flowering in a 
window. —“ M.” gives no details of manage¬ 
ment, aspect &c., so that it is difficult to say 
why these plants do not flower. Want of air, 
want of sunshine, poor soil, overwatering, all 
may have something to do with it; for pot 
plants need to ripen their shoots with plenty 
of sun and air before they can flower satis¬ 
factorily. It is now too late in the season to 
do much, except to keep the plants quiet and 
out of the froBts till the spring. In March 
they may be cut back, and a week later repotted, 
shaking out the old soil and giving a compost of 
leaf-mould, loam, sand, and a little soot. Pot 
them very firmly with good drainage, and give 
them all the sunshine possible and plenty of air 
in fine weather ; they should then bloom well. 
Almost all window plants are the better for being 
placed out-of-doors during August and Septem¬ 
ber to harden for the winter ; they become weak 
and weedy unless they are allowed this summer 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GRAFTED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The grafting of Chrysanthemums has, according 
to various authorities, been largely practised by 
the Japanese, and to a limited extent in this 
country, for many years, and by this means a 
great number of varieties can be represented on 
the same plant. Though opinions may differ 
as to the beauty of such specimens, the fact that 
they are very striking and attractive to many 
cannot be questioned, and being by no means of 
common occurrence, they are, when exhibited, 
objects of especial interest. There was a good, 
though by no means large, example at the 
Aquarium show in November last, and it cer¬ 
tainly attracted a considerable amount of atten¬ 
tion. But four varieties were, however, repre¬ 
sented on the specimen shown, they being 


growing shoots directly a union is effected. 
Apart from the production of a number of varie¬ 
ties on the one plant, grafting is occasionally 
employed as a means of improving the growth 
of some of the weaker kinds, but that will 
become less necessary as they are replaced by 
the newer forms, most of the best of which are 
characterised by a good sturdy habit of growth. 
For this kind of grafting Elaine is often 
employed as a stock, being of good constitution 
ana not too vigorous, while it is generally to be 
found well represented in every collection, so 
that plenty of plants suitable for stocks is 
generally at hand. T. 

1980.— Best Chrysanthemums.— The 

following dozen will, I think, suit your purpose. 
For an early-flowering sort that can be grown in 
the open, there is no better variety than Mme. 
Desgrange (white). There are several sports 


keep close for a week or so until new roots 
are being made, when abundance of air 
should be admitted to the frame, to induce a 
stocky growth to be made. About the middlo 
of April the plants may be put out where they 
are to flower, first deeply digging the soil; if this 
be poor add a shovelful of partly-decayed manure 
to the roots of each plant. Pinch out the point 
of each shoot when 4 inches long, afterwards 
allow all growths to progress at will, placing 
a stake to each plant to which all the branches 
should be loosely set, securely fastened. If the 
weather is at all dry during the season of growth, 
and especially at the first give the roots an occa¬ 
sional soaking with clean water. If a thin 
mulching of manure could be laid on the surface 
soil for about 1 foot all round the moisture in 
the soil would be conserved, and less need for 
artificial waterings would be the case. If bid 
roots cannot be secured, or if not enough of 
them, cuttiugsinserted in sandy soil in February, 
grown on us quickly os possible in cool quarters, 
topping the leading shoot when 4 inches high to 
induce the formation of side branches will grow 
into good flowering plants the first year. The 
pale-yellow sport, G. Wermig, and the deeper- 
yellow of Mrs. Hawkins, all of the Desgrange 
type, flower at the same time.—E. M. 
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change. Saucers, when used, should be emptied 
an hour after watering, or the soil will become 
sour.—L. R. 


WINDOW FLOWERS FOR THE WINTER. 
It is now time for those who wish to have flowers 
at Christmas to take the necessary steps, for 
early flowers cannot be had unless measures are 



Flowers of a Single Dutch Hyacinth. 


taken in good time to produce them. Freesias, 
the most delightful of winter bulbs, which scent 
our rooms with the fragrance of Cowslips and 
Violets, must now be potted, and early Roman 
Hyacinths, Paper-White and Double Roman 
Narcissus can easily be had at Christmas, if 
potted as early as the bulbs cau be .procured. 
This early potting is also necessary for the 
Single and Double Dutch Hyacinth bulbs, 
good types of which are here figured. It 
is a good plan to send an order for bulbs to a 
reliable importer, directly the catalogue is 
received, when the bulbs selected will be sent 
on as soon as they arrive in this country. Late- 
planted bulbs which have been lying about on 
the shelf of a shop for weeks (or perhaps 
months), are sure to disappoint the growers, 
and most of the failures which take place are 
more or less traceable to this cause. Arum 
Lilies (RichardU a thiopica) if potted early in the 
autumn, and brought into a warm sitting-room, 
will often throw up their splendid blooms by 
Christmas, if they were planted out in good 
garden soil as soon as they ceased blossoming in 
spring. They need good, strong soil, com¬ 
posed of leaf-mould, loam, and old hot-bed 
stuff, with a little soot and sand, and as they 
are great consumers of the soil, their pots will 
need top-dressing with a layer of rich compost 
once or twice during the season. They also 
require plenty of water, being semi-aquatic 
plants, and should be allowed a saucer under 
their pots. Green-fly, should it make its appear¬ 
ance, can be removed at once by means of a bit 
of sponge and clean water. The foliage will 
enjoy cleansing from dust in the same way when 
required. L. R. 

1985. — Treatment of a Dracaena 
lineata. — Dracaenas are usually reckoned 
amongst stove plants, but it is nevertheless the 
fact that they often do remarkably well in 
rooms, and in this way they rival Palms. Well- 
established plants of Dracaena indivisa, and D. 
congest* are excellent room-plants (without gas, 
of course), and though D. lineata may not be in 
the first division for room-culture it would 
probably stand well with care. It should not 
often be repotted, and when a shift is absolutely 
necessary this is best done in the spring. Many 
plants sutler more from a mass of wet cold 
soil round their roots in winter them from want 
of space, and Dracierfastlo well in smkUpots for 
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their size. Soot-water will suit the plant when 
in full growth, but no liquid-manure should be 
given during winter, when the plants are more 
or less dormant, unless kept in a hot-house. 
For directions for watering room-plants see the 
answer to 1988.—J. L. R. 

190C.— Culture Of Cacti.—I have seen 
these very successfully grown in a south-west 
window in Hanover. The grower told me the 
chief thing was to use very poor sandy soil, and 
not much water, especially in winter, and to keep 
the plants out of the draught. They require 
very little soil and may be increased by simply 
cutting off a leaf and putting it into the ground. 
They should never be allowed to become perfectly 
dry, and should be watered with slightly warmed 
water. The plants should be supported by 
trellis-work formed of sticks.—M. Gray. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2069. — Ornithogalum arabicum. — I 

cannot understand how it is you are not suc¬ 
cessful in getting this plant to flower under 
frame culture, as in the West of England it will 
bloom in the open air fairly well if planted in a 
sheltered border, where the soil is - light and the 
osition well drained. The same bulbs have not, 
owever, flowered more than once with me. 
Imported bulbs, planted in the spring, flower 
late in the summer under this treatment; but it 
appears to me that they bloom too late to 
mature their bulbs in this country. I shall be 
glad to learn if Anyone else has met with better 
success ?—J. C. C. 

2054. — A neglected garden. — It is 

almost too late now to do much in the way of 
planting. You may plant out a few Coleworts, 
and a batch of Cabbages, from seed sown in 
August, for spring use. Some Lettuces of a 
hardy kind might also be planted out under a 
south wall. As the soil is light, you may also 
sow some early Peas and Beans (Broad), but next 
month will be time enough for this. There is 
nothing else that can be done now, and you had 
better devote your energies to the careful pre¬ 
paration of the ground for next season.— 
B. C. R. 

- You might plant Cabbages And Lettuces for spring, 

and if there is a warm early border sow early Peas when 
the land is in condition during November. This is about 
all you could put in profitably at present; but the land 
might be well worked during winter, so as to have it ready 
for cropping in February and March.—E. II. 

2 )60— Grass of Carnations eaten off — 

I am not sure that birds of some kind do not eat 
the young grass of Carnations in the winter, and 
1 am quite certain that the little field mice and 
rats do so, as I have caught both these creatures 
in traps amongst the plants ; but it is a difficult 
matter to catch either, as they see danger when 
the traps are about. You cannot do better than 
to encourage a cat to visit the beds in which the 
plants are growing. I have tried using poison, 
but my enemies will not touch it.—J. C. C. 

-The "grass ” was probably eaten by birds. Spar¬ 
rows are great sinners in this respect. Cover the beds 
with nets, or run black cotton over the plants. - E. H. 

2057.— Day Lilies. —It is not an easy 
matter to state at once why the plants have not 
flowered this year without seeing them or being 
further informed as to their condition and sur 
roundings. They usually flower well and regu 
larly under a variety of conditions. If they are 
healthy and doing well, doubtless they will 
flower freely next year It is just possible that 
they are resting in a sense in consequence of 
having made a great display the previous season 
A good mulching of dung in the spring might be 
given, and no doubt next season they will give 
a good account of themselves.—A. H. 

2040.— Sowing Grass-seeds. — It is 
rather late for sowing Grass-seeds now ; better 
wait till March. In the meantime get the land 
into a good friable condition by exposure. Sow 
the seeds thickly to obtain a good lawn in a 
short time. Three pounds will be sufficient, if 
equally distributed. If the land is poor give a 
good dressing of short manure. Dig the land 
over during winter, and get it well cleaned, and 
in March rake level, sow the seeds, rake them 
in, and draw a roller over to press the seeds in, 
and they will germinate quickly.—E. H. 

2056.— Pink Mrs. Sinkins.— F.owers for 
cutting in September or later may be had by 
late planting. I dug up an old bed last April, 
pulled the plants to pieces—many of the pieces 


had no roots—planted with a dibble very firmly. 
Mulched with a little old manure, and gave a 
good soaking of water. They flowered well in 
summer, and, in fact, have been flowering more 
or less since, and they would have flowered 
more only I left all the early blossoms which 
were not cut stop for seeds, and a considerable 
quantity of good seeds were harvested. I 
yesterday cut a good handful of flowers from 
this bed, and there are buds still to open.— 
E. H 

2059.— Primula japonica —This plant 
soon establishes itself in any good moist soil, and 
if the plants are left alone the seeds arc scattered 
around them and vegetate freely, forming groups 
of plants arranged in a natural manner. I have 
seen them smothering the weeds in some gar 
dens, but to do them well prepare good soil in a 
partially shaded place on a moist bottom ; in 
fact, they do well on the margin of ponds where 
the roots can penetrate below the surface of the 
water. It is not a greenhouse plant, and if the 
plants are put in a greenhouse in summer the 
leaves are likely to be destroyed by red-spider. 
I grow plants of it for exhibition in flower-pots ; 
but they are grown out-of-doors iu summer, and 
placed on the north side of a wall or building of 
some kind. It is better to treat it as an ordin¬ 
ary border-plant out-of-doors than as & green¬ 
house exotic.—J. D. E. 

2070.— Town garden.—The Privet-hedge 
ought to form a sufficient screen on that side, 
and before very long, but nothing else will do 
much good near it, as it is such hungry stufl, 
and the roots rob the soil of all nutriment for 
some distance. The oval-leaved Privet is much 
more handsome and better than the common 
kind. The Poplars will grow very fast, and 
soon make a screen, but those also are very 
exhausting to the soil, and nothing else will 
grow near them. On the other side I should 
advise you to form a wide herbaceous or mixed 
border, 8 feet to 10 feet, or even more in width. 
Plant it along the back with Hollyhocks, tall 
growing Michaelmas Daisies, perennial and 
annual Sunflowers, Pyrethrum uliginosum, &c., 
and towards the front with Japanese and other 
Anemones, Lilies, Delphiniums, Lupines, Doroni- 
cuma, early and semi-early Chrysanthemums, 
Pyrethrums, herbaceous and shrubby V T eronicas, 
&c., and in summer add a few Dahlias, African 
Marigolds, Gladioli, China Asters, and others. 
If this is done with skill and care you will soon 
have a fine bank of varied subjects, that will 
not only form an effective screen, but afford 



Flowers of a Double Dutch Hyacinth. 


flowers, more or less, from the early spring unti 
late in the autumn. At the back a few shrubf. 
such as Lilacs, Syringas, Ribes, Hibiscus, or tie 
like, may be placed here and there, if desired. 
This border ought properly to be placed on the 
north aide of the garden, if possible.—B. C. R. 

207L— Beds of hardy flowers.— My 
flower-beds have been a blaze of colour all the 
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summer. I obtain this result by a judicious 
mixture of perennials (including bulbs), hardy 
annuals, ana Pelargoniums. Some judgment is 
required in planting the beds, the larger roots 
of perennials being so arranged as to give cha¬ 
racter to each bed as they come into bloom. 
The taller-growing flowers I place at the back 
of a bed (farthest from the house) and the 
smallest at the front ; but a too regular slope is 
to be avoided as being formal. Consideration 
must also be given to tne association of colours 
in plants which are in flower at the same time— 
thus, about June the prevailing colours in my 
garden were blue and white. I then had 126 
White Lilies in bloom, and 86 Delphiniums in 
variety, about 100 English Iris in various shades 
from white to purple, Campanulas in abundance, 
masses of Violas, and Pansies in all shades, and 
the monotony was relieved by Roses, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Scarlet Lychnis, Geuraa, Marigolds, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Ac. Later on the scene changed. The 
Perennial Phloxes began to take the place of 
the blue flowers in shades from crimson to 
white, Phlox Drummondi also, Carnations, 
Scarlet Turk's-caps, Poppies, and many others in 
shades of red or white began to prevail. At the 
present time blue and white are again the pre¬ 
vailing colours, chiefly due to the more dwarf 
Michaelmas Daisies and Anemone japonica ; but 
the Dahlias and Yellow Carnations, Calliopsi* 
and Coreopsis still break the uniformity of 
colouring, and where the heavy rains have 
spared them a few bright trusses of Pelargo¬ 
niums still make a show, together with a few of 
the later opening Phloxes.—A. G. Butler. 

1970.— Bulba in beds —The bulbs can be 
used for beds for many years if they are harvested 
every year. When the flowers fade, if the beds 
are to be planted with summer bedders at once, 
lift the bulbs ; but, if there is no hurry, leave 
them alone for two or three weeks. Lay them 
in rows in some light soil, when taken from the 
bed, on a base of coal-ashes to ensure perfect 
and quick drainage. Here they may remain 
until the foliage dies off. The bulbs should l>e lai.l 
in a shed to dry for a week or so, then cleaned 
and stored away in paper bags until the time 
comes round to plant them again.—S. P. 

- Certainly bulbs in beds can be removed when they 

have done flowering. If the growth Is not quite ripe tul e 
as much soil with them as will adhere. After the growth 
is completely ripened they will be better taken out of the 
soil, classified, and placed in drawers or pa|»er bag* till the 
season for planting comes round again. — E. II. 


Autumn digging.— Allow' me tq make 
just a remark or two in relation to the important 
article that appeared under the above heading 
in Garden INC, Oct. 1st (see page 431). I have 
had nine years’ experience with a « laycy soil, 
and have often found eafly in the planting 
season that whilst ground that had been pre¬ 
viously dug has been wet and pasty, hard land 
that was not previously dug, because of the crops 
standing on it, has been comparatively dry and 
fairly workable. Although I have never given 
expression to my views on the matter, yet in my 
own mind I have often questioned the advantage 
of early breaking up of stiff land. I cannot 
produce facts in proof of the truth of corres¬ 
pondent *‘Y.’a” argument, that with clean, 
uudug ground " the frost takes as much or even 
more effect than it does on a loose surface but 
from theoretical considerations I feel satisfied 
his views are here correct.—L. C. K. 


Striking Carnations from cuttings. 

—In some of the recent numbers of Gardening 
amateurs have been strongly advised against 
propagating Carnations by means of cuttings, 
one writer going so far as to assure his readers 
that by this method even professional gardeners 
cannot count upon rooting more than ten 

r ir cent, of the plants. Iu answer to this 
must say—as a year ago a writer said with 
regard to a failure on my part to root layers 
—there must be something radically wrong 
in the manner in which the professional goes to 
work. I fully intended this year to make 
another attempt at layering, but I discovered 
that I had not left space round the plants for 
the operation, so I put about forty cuttings of 
yellow-ground and bizarre Carnations into a 
prepared bed in the open, and nine in a pot, 
which I placed in a close, warm-house, facing 
north-east. Of the forty I lost about five, all 
the others having rooted, and of the nine in the 
pot indoors every one has rooted. In my worst 
experience I never yet/oatf anythin] 
cent.— A. Ot i Butler. (J 




per 


FERNS. 

SAW FERNS (NEPHROLEPIS). 

This is a very beautiful genus of Ferns which 
have been long grown for the decoration of 
rock work ferneries, but beside these there are 
are other kinds which make excellent pot speci¬ 
mens. There is one little difficulty with these 
plants when grown upon the rock work, 
especially if this is new, and which has not yet 
been well saturated with moisture, for the fronds 
of these Ferns being pinnate, each pinna; or 
segment is set in a little joint or Bocket, and the 
pinna 1 shrinks if the plant gets dry, and they 
all away, leaving the main rachis or stem quite 
bare. This often occurs in new rockeries that 
have been planted with N. pectinata, N. exal- 
tata, or some other kind. One often sees a mass 
of stems quite destitute of leaves. These plants 
all of them make thin and wiry rhizomes, which 
cling and root at intervals, and by this means 
the rock work soon gets draped with their 
beautiful fronds. The various species also make 
good bosket plants, but still with tho little 


months—indeed, it thrives much better with 
it all the year round. A good illustration of 
N. cxaltata is here given. 

N. pectinata is a similar plant to the last, 
but its fronds are much smaller, and, conse¬ 
quently, it is admirably adapted for places of 
less pretentions. The fronds are from 1 foot to 
2 feet long, sometimes more, and about an inch 
in width, the colour being of a pale green. This 
is usually reckoned an evergreen stove Fern, but 
I have frequently seen it doing well in the cool- 
house, where the necessary requirements are 
found it. 

N. EN9IF0LIA. —A fine strong-growing kind, 
making a very slender running rhizome, which 
support fronds some 3 feet or 4 feet long and 
from 5 inches to 10 inches wide, the colour being 
bright-green. It forms a massive and orna¬ 
mental plant for crowning a knoll. It is known 
also by the name of N. platyotia. Kinds more 
suitable for 

POT SPECIMENS. 

N. davallioides. —This is a moat noble plant, 
having fronds of two kinds, the fertile ones 
being quite distinct from the sterilo ones. The 



A Fern (Nephrolepis exalt at a). 


drawback which 1 have before pointed out, for 
in the case of the basket being dry and the 
watering missed one morning the probability is 
that its leaves or segments will all lie iu a 
heap on the floor beneath the basket, and the 
plant itself presents nothing but a bunch 
of bare stioks. However, those who have 
charge of basket Ferns should not be so 
careless of their duties as so to neglect them, 
and in order to avoid such an occurrence the 
baskets should be so hung as to be easily 
lowered, and the plant or plants examined. 
The plants should be potted in about two parts 
good yellow light loam, and one part of peat, 
and one of sand, thoroughly mixed before 
potting, and whether potted or planted out the 
drainage should be perfect, for as they want an 
abundance of water, so there must be the means 
of draining the surplus away, these Ferns being 
very particular to avoid any sour or stagnant 
soiL The following kinds are all distinct and 
handsome, and are all well deserving a place in 
any collection of Ferns ; but on account of the 
before-mentioned habit of casting their pinme 
they are not so much used for cuttiug ; but for 
a lady having the plants growing in her Fernery 
requiring them for home decoration she may 
cut them and use with ad vantage, ouly requiring 
to immerse them in water immediately they are 
cut. Kinds suitable for 

COVERING ROCKWORK. 

N. EXALTATA.— Thia is the most commonly 
used species, and when well done it is very 
beautiful, making fronds some 4 feet in length 
by about 3 inches in width, and hang down 
in a pendent manner, the colonr being bright- 
green. It is an evergreen species which must 
have stove temperature through the winter 


latter arc much broader iu the segments, and 
the fertile ones, beside being narrower, carry 
the sori upon the ends of tho lobes. They are 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in length, and from 6 inches 
to 10 inches wide, forming a gorgeous and mag¬ 
nificent specimen. Thia plant, I believe, was 
one of the lucky finds of Hcnshall, when plant 
collecting in Java for the Messrs. Rollissonsome 
forty years ago. 

N. tuberosa. —This plant makes a good 
basket Fern, with fronds very similar to the 
species noted for covering rockwork. It is an 
evergreen plant, which makes tubers at its roots; 
the fronds are about 20 inches long, perhaps 
more when well done ; they are narrow and rich 
deep-green in colour. 

N. undulata. —This is always a rare plant 
in Fern collections, many of the Fern grower* 
thinking that it dies when it loses its fronds, 
and very many plants have I seen thrown 
away under this impression ; but it is tuberous 
rooted, and is always deciduous, losing its 
fronds in winter. These are about a foot or 
18 inches in length and some 3 inches or 4 inches 
wide, the pinnae being auriculate on the upper 
edge at the base. VYhen fertile it is extremely 
handsome. Other species of this genus which I 
have had growing with me are N. hirsuTula, N. 
falciforinis, and N. biserrata, and there are 
many others not yet been seen out of their 
native homes. J- J* 


1 &39. — Destroying Waspa’ nests. —I do not 

think you will find any more inconvenience from them 
this season. They will soon become dulled with cold 
nights. I should dig out a hole as near the nest as possible, 
and leave it open all winter that the frost may penetrate 
into it during the winter, which will destroy all that would 
be likely to bring anew nest pipe t, year. It answered weU 
with one in my garden.—E. VokeS, Kiwj a worthy. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE “BLACK ALICANTE.” 

I am so favourably impressed with the merits of 
this Grape (a bunch of which is here figured) 
that I consider it well worthy special notice. A 
few years ago Black Lady Downes was every¬ 
body’s Grape who required or desired a late 
variety; but very few wereable to combat success¬ 


but what the new Japanese plant may be no 
one can tell; the people who are sending it out 
should give the Latin name for the plant. It 
would be better for people not to purchase 
such plants until their correct name has been 
ascertained.—J. D. E. 

1908. — Peaches in a small green¬ 
house. —If no climbing plants are allowed to 
cover the roof so as to shade the back wall 
Peaches would grow very well in the house 
named ; but they need all the 



sun possible ; shade they can¬ 
not endure. Two trees would 
be ample for a wall 14 feet 
long. The first week in 
November procure from any 
good nurseryman dwarf fan- 
trained trees at about 4s. 
each, two years old from the 
bud, and which would have 
about four branches to each. 
Royal George and Grosso Mig- 
nonne would be suitable kinds, 
both free bearers and good in 
quality also. A border for the 
roots will need to be provided. 
It should not be less than 

5 feet wide and 2 feet deep, 
with 6 inches of drainage 
below, consisting of broken 
bricks, stones, tiles, or clinkers. 
Over these lay some freshly- 
cut turves, one layer thick, 
to prevent the fine soil running 
down and thus blocking the 
passage-way for water. A 
drain below the border or some 
outlet should be provided to 
carry off surplus water from 
the border to prevent stag¬ 
nation about the roots. The 
best soil for Peaches is freshly- 
cut turf, chopped in pieces 

6 inches square. To six parts 
of this add one part of old 
lime-rubble and charcoal, but 
no manure. If turf cannot 
be obtained use the best gar¬ 
den Boil obtainable, adding 
some old lime-rubble, char¬ 
coal, and broken bricks to 
keep the whole porous. The 
border should be made quite 
a month previous to planting 

the trees to allow time for the soil to settle into its 
place, thus avoiding planting the trees too deep. 
When the trees arrive cut off clean any injured 
or fibreless roots to within 1 foot of the stem. 
Do not cover the roots nearest the surface with 
soil more than 3 inches thick. If the soil is in 
a right state when put together, neither wet nor 
dry, it should be trodden down firmly. After 
planting mulch the surface with the materials 
from a spent Mushroom-bed, if f obtainable ; if 
not, half-decayed stable-manure 2 inches thick 
will answer very well. This mulching will pre¬ 
vent the soil drying too fast. A fortnight after 
planting give the soil a good soaking with clean 
water, after which no more will be required 
until the spring. The trees should not be 
pruned until February, when all the shoots 
should be cut back to witliin 1 foot of the base, 
which will induce the eyes near to the base to 
break, thus furnishing the tree entirely with 
shoots. If this is not accomplished the first 
vear it is difficult to get growth direct from the 
base of the tree.—S. P. 

1943 —Treatment of a Fig tree.— As 
you remark, if the weather should continue 
mild it is just possible a few of the larger fruits 
may ripen, but the small fruits certainly will 
not, and it will be better for the tree if they are 
pulled off at once. The crop of next year is at 
present in an embryo state in the buds, and it 
is better for them to be so, as there they are 
safe if the trees are protected in severe weather 
— i.e , unless the tree is grown on the south 
coast.—E. H. 

2006 — Grafting Vines.— I have no doubt 
the Black Hamburgh Vines produce inferior 
Grapes because they are badly cultivated ; and 
it is very certain if this variety does not 
succeed, it is of no use to graft Madresfield 
Court or any other Vine upon it, for it would 
not do so well as the Hamburgh. When it is 
intended to put one variety of Grape-Vine upon 
another, it should be inarched, as being very 
much preferable to grafting. Let the two Vines 


Grape “Black Alicante.” Engraved for G a rdkni no Illubtratrd from 
a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper junior, Mareton, Frome, 
Somersetshire. 


fully with the scalding which annually deprived 
the bunches of the best of their berries. But, 
were matters not as bad as has just been stated, 
1 am of opinion that Black Alicante would still 
be preferable to Lady Downes under the most 
ordinary treatment; provided there is a good 
border, the Alicante will succeed better than 
any other Grape with which I am acquainted. 
When the bunches are newly formed, and up 
to the time when they are coming into bloom, 
they look exceedingly small and unpromising, but, 
after the berries are fairly set, they Bwell out in 
a wonderful manner, and invariably form hand- 
gome bunches, which weigh from 2 lb. to 6 lb. 
each. The berries set more thickly than those 
of any other variety I know of. I never yet saw 
an imperfectly set bunch of it, and this in itself 
is a recommendation which should not be over¬ 
looked. From the time the berries are set until 
they are thoroughly finished they exhibit no 
flaw or blemish ; on the contrary, they colour 
well, and become covered with bloom. This 
at iriety will bear with impunity a heavier crop 
%:ian any other kind I have seen tried in that 
'■way. In short, a weight, under which others 
,»fcsuld shank and shrivel, is unflinchingly borne 
by the Black Alicante. And whoever heard or 
saw this variety not colouring through excessive 
cropping, or any other cause ?—while its flavour, 
which is the main point in the case of all Grapes, 
is second to none in mid-winter, and, though 
much thinner in the skin than Lady Downes, it 
keeps as long in perfection as that variety. Alto¬ 
gether, I think it is an excellent Grape. J. 


2042. — Japanese Wineberry. — The 

Wmeberry is an old name for the Whortle¬ 
berry. It is also known as the Bilberry, Blue¬ 
berry, Cranberry, and Huckleberry. The new 
plant alluded to is doubtless some one of the 
many varieties of Vaccinium known to cultiva¬ 
tion. The common Whortleberry is Vaccinium 
myrtillus ; it is a native^ef^Britain. The Deer- 
bet ry, Squaw Hucklelfcrry,/ii V. atan[iii3um, 


g row together, and when the young growths 
ave run up about 4 feet or so, take a slice off 
each about 6 inches long, or less, cutting to the 
centre, and tie the two together rather firmly at 
first. Green wood to green is better than joining 
nearly ripe wood.—J. D. E. 

2058.— Figs In a vinery.— Two of the best Figs for 
the back wall of a vinery are Brown Turkey and White 
Marsellaise. Good loam, with a tenth part of old plaster, 
will grow them well. Liquid-manure can be given when 
the plants bear freely. Do not give too much root space, 
and, if possible, keep the roots from running beyond the 
border. Plant in March out of pots or lifted from the 
ground.—E. H. 

- It is almost useless to attempt to grow 

Figs on the back wall of a vinerv when the roof 
space is entirely covered with the Vines, as the 
foliage of the latter would entirely prevent the 
Figs from obtaining any light at all. If the 
Vines are not allowed to reach the top of the 
vinery, there would then be a chance for the 
Figs on the back wall. The absence of sun pre¬ 
vents the wood of the Fig-trees maturing satis¬ 
factorily, and without this it is useless to expect 
a full crop of fruit. It is difficult to name any 
fruit that will succeed on the back wall of a 
vinery, especially when the house is a simple 
lean-to. Brown Turkey is by far the best Fig 
to plant.—S. P. 

2065 — Keeping Pears —Some of the 
sorts of Pears you mention are never eatable 
when grown in our gardens, especially Glou 
Morceau and Easter Beurre. Bishop’s Thumb 
is only a second rate Pear under any conditions. 
Bergamotte d’Esperen is the best in the list for 
general planting ; but Beurre Bachelier is not 
worth room, as although the fruit is large and 
handsome the flavour is very inferior generally. 
In future let all but the first-mentioned sort 
hang upon the trees until the middle of October, 
and store them away in a cool place, from which 
frost is excluded. I am afraid you keep your 
fruit too warm.—J. C. C. 

2052 —Old Apple-trees— Thorough, outer 
loose bark may be scraped off, but only the 
decayed portion ought to be removed : when the 
live bark is injured canker sometimes follows. 
I would use, to paint the trees, a mixture of soft- 
soap, a little soot and flowers of sulphur ; add to 
this some clay stirred up. This is an excellent 
material to paint the trunk of the trees and the 
smaller branches, but it need not come into con¬ 
tact with the buds. Lime has such a bad effect 
in the garden ; the white appearance is objection¬ 
able.—J. D. E. 

2030 — Treatment of Nuts and Fil¬ 
berts— These require good cultivation the 
same as other fruit-bearing trees, and, of course, 
poor land should be manured. Something 
depends upon the pruning, so far, at least, as 
keeping the branches thin enough to let in air 
and sunshine. When that is done the feathery 
spray on which the Nuts are chiefly borne will 
form freely, and the buds be properly matured. 
Sometimes there is a deficiency of male blooms 
or catkins, and, of course, without these there 
cannot be any Nuts. I have known branches 
cut from the wild Nuts growing in the woods 
and placed in the cultivated bushes in order to 
supply a deficiency of male blossoms with good 
effect. I mention this to show that non-fruit¬ 
fulness may arise from various causes.—E. H. 

2044.— Large Plums, and Cherry-tree bleed¬ 
ing.— Three of the largest Plums are Pond’s Seedling, 
White Magnum Bonum, and the Czar. The Cherry is 
probably planted too deep, and you will stop the bleeding 
(gumming) sooner by lifting its roots than by any other 
treatment. Work some old rubbish or mortar into the 
soil.—E. H. 

2067.— Vine-cuttings.— Cut the shoots 
into lengths of 8 inches to 12 inches, having 
three or four joints apiece. Make the lowest 
cut just below a joint, and remove the two 
lowest eyes. Then insert them firmly to two- 
thirds of their length in any fairly free, loamy 
soil. Keep them cool and the soil just moist 
through the winter, and most of them will have 
formed roots by the time growth recommences 
in the spring. The hardier kinds will do well on 
a sheltered border in the open air ; but the more 
tender “ hot-house ” varieties ought to be kept 
under glass. These should be inserted in good- 
sized pots or boxes, and placed in a cool green¬ 
house. A gentle bottom-heat in the spring will 
aid in the formation of roots.—B. C. R. 

2056. —Assessing outbuildings and green¬ 
houses —I think the question of assessing the glass¬ 
houses of market gardeners and nurserymen has been 
fought out in the law courts, though I cannot lay my hand 
on any report just now, and it was decided that green¬ 
houses were trade fixtures, and w ere not assessable.— E. H. 
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state the growth ia in, and also whether it is 
really that grand Rose Com tease de Nadaillac 
or not. This variety does not generally grow 
so well and strong as “ Mrs. Pim ” describes her 
plant.—A. Piper, Uckfidd , Suts/tex. 

— “ Mrs. Pim ” cannot have this Rose true 

to name, as so far as my experience goes, and I 
have grown it for several years and seen it in 
other gardens. I should say there is not a more 
reliable Rose to grow than Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. With me the flowers expand beau¬ 
tifully, and in Mr. Fowler’s garden at Taunton, 
where the Roses are grown so well, I have seen 
it doing finely. I should advise “Mrs. Pim” 
to destroy her plant, and get another from some 
other source.—J. C. C. 

- The very fact that this Rose grows ram¬ 
pantly raises a doubt whether you have got the 
true Comtesse de Nadaillac. I should surmise 
that you have had a worthless kind palmed off 
upon you, and, after your experience of it, the 
sooner it is consigned to the rubbish-heap the 
better. I grow Comtesse de Nadaillac, and it 
rewards me with fine flowers ; but in a garden 
specially adapted for Tea Roses, and containing 
all the best and this kind planted in a choice 
situation, it is then only a moderate grower, not 
really vigorous, much more rampant. I and 
many others wish it were a better grower.— 
A. H. 

2037. — Climbing Roses in an un 
heated greenhouse. —As you want a yel¬ 
low and a pink Rose, I do not think you can do* 
better than plant Marech&l Niel and Reine M. 
Hcnriette, these being yellow and pink re¬ 
spectively, and giving a tine show of flowers 
with similar treatment to one another. The 
main point when growing Roses in an unheated 
house is to keep them as backward as possible, 
so as to avoid the cold weather of March from 
nipping the young growths. Get your wood as 
ripe as you cm, ana then keep it as backward 
as possible, and you will generally be favoured 
with really good Roses.—P. U. 

- Undoubtedly Marechal Niel is the best 

yellow Rose for your purpose, and the best pink 
is Letty Coles. This is not classed amongst the 
climbers, but it will do well as such if you start 
with a healthy young plant, and let the roots 
have the run of a border. Moreover, it is the 
only really pink-coloured Rose that has a vigor¬ 
ous habit. As you appear to be a novice at the 
work, do not prune either plant until the 
growth gets crowded, when you may write 
again, and I shall be pleased to help you.— 
J. C. C. 

2011.—Wall Roses. — I am not surprised at 
your objection to the dull slaty colour of Cheshunt 
Hybrid Rose when the flowers are expanded, 


1990.— Roses in a vinery.— So far as 

mildew is concerned, I think you may grow 
Roses on the back wall of a vinery without 
any detriment to the Vines. The latter are 
more likely to injure the Roses by making the 
house too dark for them. The mildew that 
attacks Roses is the same as affects Vines, but it 
does not always follow that because^ it may 
attack the Roses it will spread to the Vines ; at 
any rate, I have not always found it so. At the 
same time, if I had my choice, I should prefer 
to grow Vines without the Roses.—J. C. C. 

- Roses will grow and flower on the back 

wall of a vinery if they have plenty of sunlight 
and air. The mildew that attacks Roses is the 
same as that which attacks Vines—at least, in 
its action upon the leaves ; but under good man¬ 
agement the mildew may be kept from both. 
Flowers of sulphur should be used as soon as 
there is any trace of mildew upon the leaves. 
I find that painting the hot-water pipes with 
flowers of sulphur to destroy red-spider upon 
the Vines will also annihilate the mildew. Roses 
will do no good if the roof glass over them is 
covered with Vine foliage.—J. D. E. 

1929. — Roses in a greenhouse. — 
As you want a good dark-crimson Rose, there 
is no one kind likely to suit you so well as 
General Jacqueminot. This is a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, and if you secure a dwarf plant and set 
it in the soil rather deep, so as to bury the point 
of union between the bud and stock, it will 
prove a long-lived Rose, and a fairly good 
climber. There is no other Hybrid Perpetual 
in the same line of colour that is so suitable for 
cultivation under glass, as it produces flowers 
freely. The same cannot be said of others of the 
same colour under the same treatment.—J. C. C. 

Rose “Reve d’Or." —In a garden on a western 
elope of the Cotswold Hills this Rose has been in flower 
since May 25. To day, October 11, a large bouquet of its 
flowers has been arranged. The tree, which is on the south 
wall of the house, is still full of buds, and the foliage is in 
excellent health. It is four years old.—C. B. 


CHOICE LILIES. 

Wallich’s Lily (Lilium Wallichianum). 
This, like the Indian Lily (L. neilgherrense), is 
a handsome species inhabiting the sub-temperate 
regions of the central Himalayas. It may be 
readily distinguished from its southern congener 
by its taller growth, more numerous and 
narrower leaves, and by the tube of the flowers 
being more slender, and suddenly expanding 
into a wide corolla. Its colour, like that in 
L. neilgherrense, is not pure white, but inclined 
to yellow, the base of the tube being greenish. 
Like the other Indian Lilies, it is not hardy 
enough to thrive in the'open air'inHhis country, 



Our Rkaders' Illustrations : Wallich's L'ly (Lilium Wallichianum). Engraved for Gardening Illustratkd from a 
photograph sent by Mr. G. J. Anson, 32, Winslade-road, Upper Clapton, London, N. 


ROSES. 

207*2. — u Blighted.” Roses. —My impres¬ 
sion is that your Roses are not “blighted.” I 
think they are simply ripening off. Many of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals—among which are General 
Jacqueminot—do have the spots, you describe 
upon their foliage when ripening off. If you 
care to send me a few of the leaves, I will at 
once tell you if they aro really “ blighted ” or 
not. As your Roses are in “an open, sunny 
position,” and, above all, have “ flowered beau¬ 
tifully,” I am inclined to think they are all right. 
I have a bed of Roses on the Manetti stock that 
would fit your description of the “ blight ” very 
well; but they are only ripened earlier than 
others, according to the nature of Roses on this 
stock. If it is a “blight,” lime or soot will 
make no difference so late in the season. —P. U. 

2073.— Moving Roses. —Take up your 
Roses and pot them by all means. They will then 
be available for turning out at any time in the 
spring. The twenty-fifth of March is often too 
lute to move Roses successfully, and under the 
most favourable circumstances at that date they 
would need to be planted immediately. If you 
do as you suggest, and pot them now, or soon, 
they will be safe until you are at liberty to turn 
them out into their new quarters in a satisfactory 
manner. I would also leave the struck Roses 
in their pots until that time. Cover some litter 
around the pots when the plants are in them, 
or el&e plunge the pots into soil again.—P. U. 

— The Rose-trees will move perfectly well 
in the end of March, and if then properly planted 
and attended to with water, c., afterwards, 
they will bloom abundantly the same summer. 
In such springs as we get now none but the very 
hardiest kinds of Roses commence to grow in 
earnest before May at the earliest, so there is 
plenty of time for them to form roots before 
that time. Do not prune them until trans¬ 
planted, and lay a good mulch of manure over 
the roots as soon as the warm weather sets in. 
Leave the cuttings as they are until March ; 
then pot them oft’ singly, giving them, if possible, 
a gentle bottom-heat until rooted out and 
growing.—B. C. R. 

- I do not think your difficulty is a very 

serious one. I was once placed in a similar 
position. How I succeeded I will tell you. Early 
in November I took up all the Roses that had 
to be dealt with. What pruning they required 
was done at that time. I then placed them on 
the surface of a border facing north and covered 
the roots well up with rotten leaf-soil, and 
between the stems some long litter was pushed 
in between them. My object in placing them 
in a north aspect was w’ith a view to retard 
them in the following spring, as I 
knew it would be the middle of 
April before they could be finally 
planted. When that time came I 
found that most of the plants had 
made some fresh roots, although 
they had scarcely made any top 
growth. Out of several dozen I do 
not remember losing a single plant, 
and most of them flowered well 
late in the same season as they were 
planted. You may dispense with 
the leaf-mould to cover up the roots 
if your soil is fairly light, and if 
somewhat sandy so much the better. 

I think you had better put the Teas 
in pots, and plunge the latter to 
Iheir rims in a bed of soil on a 
sheltered border, where they will bo 
protected from cold wind in early 
spring. If you can place the cuttings 
in a greenhouse or warm pit after 
they are potted off you may put 
them into single pots at once. If 
not, do not disturb them until the 
end of next March, and then they 
must have some protection.—J. C. C. 

2062.— Rose not opening its buds.— I 
have never experienced the difficulty of opening 
blooms of Comtesse de Nadaillac that “Mrs. 
Pim ” mentions. As the Rose is growing “ very 
rampantly, and making long, thick red shoots,” 
I am under the impression she has another 
Rose under this name. If “Mrs. Pim” will 
send me a bud or two, and a portion of the 
strong growth, I will reply to her direct, giving 
her the best advice I cap - ; ”>I cannot recclmmend 
any different treatm^n| wildufcit > fefcjji'&hat 


but I cannot wholly agree with you with regard 
to Reine Marie Henriette behaving in the same 
•way, because I have not found it to be so, at any 
rate not more than others in the same' line of 
colour. I am afraid you will not get any more 
satisfaction out of the Waltham Climbers, as 
these, like many other Red Roses, fade more or 
less as the flowers get older. You had better 
plant Climbing Victor Verdier at 2 feet apart 
if you w'ant a Rose that will retain its colour. 
It will grow to a height of 8 feet.—J. C. C. 


but under greenhouse treatment it makes a use¬ 
ful and highly ornamental plant worthy of every 
attention. The annexed illustration shows a 
group of flowers of it w’ell grown by an amateur. 


2078. — .An amateur’s difficulty. — Why not 
remove to a house a little farther out where there is a bit 
of garden ? A garden at a distance from the house is a 
nuisance, chiefly on account of robbers of various kinds. 
Uhoose a sunny plot, if possible, of quarter to half an acre 
or less. Rents vary greatly, but are usually somewhat 
high in towns.—B. CJ.Tt. 
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SEAKALE AND ITS CULTURE. 

This vegetable is easily grown and forced where 
moderate means only may exist for either the 
one or the other. Being a thoroughly hardy 
plant there is no fear of injury in the severe 
winters, this in itself being an important point. 
A supply can be kept up from the beginning of 



December until the end of April if needful, 
although, in average winters, it would be of 
most value from December till March. The 
Broccoli would during April supply its place as 
a white vegetable. 

Forcing. —In order to be on the safe side for 
early forcing a good stock should be got out of 
the ground in November as soon as the leaves 
die off. What is not required for forcing at once 
can be kept in a cool place and covered with 
moist soil until needed, guarding, of course, 
against frost. Care is essential in digging 
up the plants for forcing to preserve sufficient 
roots as well as to obtain the required quantity 
of sets for the following season. When a 
good length of root can be had the growth 
is all the stronger, and the thong-like roots 
of the past season’s growth, when they can be 
had of good length, make better sets for the 
next year. In digging up the Seakale for 
forcing, the work may be forwarded by taking 
out a trench in a line with the rows, as if the 
ground were to be double dug. It is easier 
then to get at the plants without breaking 
off the roots, all the small pieces of which 
should also be picked out, so that no future 
trouble is given amongst another crop, as small 
bits even will grow. In forcing, various modes 
may be adopted, according to the convenience of 
the place. A dark cellar or the Mushroom-house 
are preferable to any means in which shading has 
to be employed to maintain darkness. I have 
grown it very well indeed in long boxes filled 
with soil, these being stood upon the pipes in a 
Mushroom-house, no fermenting material being 
used in such a case, but a plentiful supply of 
water given. This is about as simple a way as 
can be adopted where it is possible. I have 
succeeded well with it when a bed of leaves 
and manure was made up upon a Mushroom- 
house floor, the same bed generally doing for 
at least two crops. In this case one good 
watering and frequent sprinklings afterwards 
were the rule, the bottom-heat at first ranging 
about 80 degs—not much, however, above that. 
I am now trying another plan. Having a large 
water-tank for supplying heated water at my 
command, I have covered it over securely and 
closely, so that no heat escapes. Upon this I 
have made up a bed about 10 inches deep with 
soil which, although only made up a few days, 
is already at about the right temperature for the 
Kale. I believe I have hit upon the best plan 
I have yet tried, the moisture arising from the 
water and its warmth having a beneficial effect. 
The tank being at one (end pf|the Mjsliro&m- 


house and in total darkness, no other trouble is 
needed, and as there is room for at least 400 sets 
when filled up, a good supply can be maintained 
without extra attention. I have also forced it 
in plant-houses under Seakale pots, bub do not 
like this plan. I have found it to do well in 
frames upon a bed of fermenting material, but 
when once the heat declines extra attention is 
necessary to keep all going in proper order. 
Later crops I find to do exceedingly well in a 
cellar with an average temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. without any bottom-heat. 
Forcing Seakale in vineries which are moving 
can also be carried out without much extra 
trouble. For such a case, a large box of good 
depth with its bottom taken out could be stood 
upon a bed of leaves, taking care after the 
Kale is put in to keep all in darkness. I do not 
care for the plan of forcing upon the ground 
where it is grown. It gives inucn extra trouble, 
not to say anxiety, in very cold weather to keep 
up the necessary heat without getting too hot. 
Forcing as adopted by the large market growers 
in large beds cannot be recommended for 
private use. It answers in the bulk very well 
no doubt, but would not pay when a less quantity 
in regular succession is wanted. 

Naturally grown Seakale.— By this I mean 
that which is cut from the plants in the open 
without any forcing at all. The supply thus 
obtained is often the best, as the growth is 
stronger towards the spring. This can be done 
either by using Seakale pots or with flower-pots 
inverted upon the crowns. In the latter case 
it is only necessary to stop the drainage hole 
with a lump of clay. Either of these plans 
should be carried out as soon as growth is 
apparent, but before this occurs a few ashes 
should be covered over each crown. This not 
only darkens the plant, but acts as a preventive 
against injury from slugs. First-rate cuttings 
may also be had when leaves only are used: 
in fact, where a good stock of Oak or Beech 
leaves are available, I would not desire anything 
better. These must, of course, be covered with 
litter to keep them in their places, but need not 
be of any great depth, 6 inches deep being quite 
enough. The growths will indicate the fitness 
for cutting by the lifting of the leaves into 
mounds as they progress. In such a case I 
would dust the surface well with lime before the 
leaves were applied, only covering a part of the 
stock at one time, so as to prolong the cutting 
in good condition. That which was covered last 
would in all probability be fit for cutting first, 
having somewhat advanced before being covered 
at all. I have further prolonged the supply 
when needful by taking up some crowns and 
laying them in by the heels in a cool cellar; 
afterwards, as wanted, they have been put in a 
rather warmer place in soil and well watered, 
coming in for cutting when all the outside lot 
were over. This is an excellent plan when there 
is a good stock and the vegetable supply is 
rather deficient in other things. 

Propagation. —I prefer sets decidedly as 
compared with sowing the seed, finding that I 
can thus get stronger plants in the first season. 
For the sets I select tne strongest bits of roots 
available after the crowns are lifted and trim¬ 
med for forcing. This I always like to get done 
as soon as possible, looking after the promising 
roots from the early-lifted plants. I prefer to 
make the sets at least 6 inches long, snort sets 
making short plants for lifting the next year. 
The top end I eut across square, the bottom end 
in a sloping fashion ; thus no mistake is made if 
they are laid aside for a few days afterwards. 
This, however, should not l>e the case if it can 
possibly be avoided, immediate insertion in soil 
being far better. I prefer to use boxes which 
are filled with fairly good and fine soil for 
this purpose. Into these I put the sets pretty 
thickly, but not touching each other. One 
watering is afterwards given, and then the 
boxes are placed in a cool cellar where early 
in the spring a forward growth is started, 
commencing at first by a ring of young buds 
clustering around the upper end. By moderately 
encouraging this early growth some two or three 
weeks are gained, and this is an important point 
in securing a strong lot of crowns for another 
season’s forcing. Well-grown, one-year-old 
plants are always fit for early forcing, but when 
a little time is gained at the start, as instanced, 
the plants have an opportunity of becoming even 
stronger still. I prefer to plant out the set as 
early in March as possible when the soil is in 


good working condition. When depending upon 
seed-sowing for a crop of plants, it is not much 
use to sow earlier than that time with a risk of 
not getting such an even plantation. If the 
Kale is intended for taking up to force I plant 
the sets 1 foot apart each way, but a little 
farther between the rows, and three sets in a 
triangular fashion when it is intended to be 
covered with pots for cutting upon the ground. 
The sets are just covered with fine soil, all 
having been trodden firmly before planting, as 
with an Onion bed. 

After cultivation. —This consists chiefly in 
keeping down the weeds and in not omitting to 
thin out the growths to the strongest one upon 
each set in good time. A free use of the hoe is 
always beneficial os long as it can be worked 
between the plants. Before the growth has 
appeared above ground I have given a fair 
sprinkling of salt with good effect, the Seakale 
being a saline or salt-loving plant. This acts as 
a manure, besides keeping in check the earliest 
of the weeds, which would otherwise appear 
pretty thickly when it would not be very safe 
to use the hoe for fear of injury to the young 
shoots just appearing above the soil. I have 
never found it necessary to water this crop 
during its growth, it being generally well 
established before dry weather seta in. 

Soil, &c. —A deep, rich loam is best for 
obtaining extra strong growth. Such soil needs 
but little manure. Having to grow mine upon 
a shallow and gravelly soil, I am obliged to 
manure pretty freely, or the growth would be 
poor. I prefer farmyard manure to any other, 
but always add a dressing of lime and Boot, the 
soil being much infested with wireworms. 
Since using these agencies the growth has 
greatly improved. In preparing the ground, 
my plan is to dig as deeply as possible with the 
spade, then follow with a digging fork sideways 
in the open trench. Thus at least 20 inches in 
depth is moved and well broken up. This work 
should be done in time for the ground to settle 
before planting. Change of ground every season 
is not absolutely essential. I prefer it to be so, 
but have succeeded very well when keeping to 
the same piece for a few years. Those plants 
which have been cut from upon the ground 
will, if allowed to remain, make very good stuff 
for early forcing another season, and also supply 
good material for the next batch of sets. In 
conclusion, I might note that in cooking Seakale 
it is needful to use a plentiful supply of water, 
otherwise it is apt to be bitter. Seakale should 
not be cut any longer than can be avoided 
before it is cooked, otherwise it becomes limp 
and loses in flavour. Neither should it be per¬ 
mitted to get extra long before cut, as, if so, it 
will have to be cut in two, and this is not advis¬ 
able. For general purposes I have found the old 
variety to be still the best. I consider it is of a 
hardier constitution than the Lily White. This 
latter variety I am fully aware is an excellent 
one where it succeeds. Probably in more 
favourable soil it proves to be of better growth 
than with me, as mine does not grow so strongly 
as the type. H. 

2045.— Asparagus tops, &c. — If you 
wish to bury the refuse of the garden, you can 
do so without doing much good or harm ; but 
in your case it should be done in the early 
winter, so as to give it time to decay and for 
the soil to settle down. It is not, however, 
necessary to bury it more than l foot deep. A 
far better plan is to make a smouldering fire 
and char all the refuse. The remains of such a 
fire is an excellent fertiliser, either for mixing 
with potting-soil or for surface-dressing the 
lawn or young crops in the kitchen garden.— 
J. C. C. 

- Garden rubbish of this or other kinds 

may lie buried, and will do no great harm, 
especially if disposed of at a depth of 2 feet or 
more. But in my opinion a much better plan is 
to burn everything of the kind on the ground, 
and dig the ashes in. These are rich in fertilis¬ 
ing properties, and are besides far sweeter and 
more wholesome in every way than decaying 
matter of a green description.—B. C. R. 

- It will be better to char the Asparagus and Arti¬ 
choke tope with any other rubbish you may have, and 
apply the product of the fire to the land. This will be 
more beneficial to light land than burying them in the land. 
—E. H. 

2033.— Capsicums. —It is best always to 
gather the fruits as soon as they are quite red. 
This will allow the green, later fruits to ripen 
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more readily ; but small fruits now the size of a 
pin’s head would not ripen at this season unless 
the Capsicum-plants are placed in a hot house, 
where the air is comparatively dry. In summer 
the fruit ripens in ordinary garden-frames, or 
even out-of-doors ; and it is better to get the 
plants on in heat early, so that the fruit is 
ripened in summer.—J. l3. E. 

- If the plants are protected from frost the late fruit 

will swell and ripen, and the removal of those which are 
now ripe will increase the chance of the later fruits ripen¬ 
ing, and even if they do not ripen Green Capsicums come 
in very useful for mixed pickles.—E. H. 

1694.— Tomato preserve.— " Beechwood” cannot 
do better than try the following recipe. It is most excel¬ 
lent, and keeps well; it is called Tomato Chow-chow. 
Take Bix large ripe Tomatoes, one large Onion, one Green 
Pepper (or Chillie), one tablespoonful of salt, two of brown 
sugar, and two teacupfuls of vinegar. Peel and cut fine 
the Tomatoes, chop fine the Onion and Pepper, add the 
salt, sugar, and vinegar. Stew gently for one hour.— 

2047.— Forcing Mint —This is a very 
simple matter. Take up some good masses, or 
“ mats,” of the Mint roots, and lay them out 
either on beds of rich soil, or in wide boxes, 
with some similar material already placed in the 
bottom, cover with 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
same (leaf-mould is excellent), and keep the 
whole constantly moist. A rather warm green¬ 
house temperature—say, 45 degs. to 6 1 degs.— 
is quite sufficient. As fast as the Mint is cut it 
will spring up again from the bottom, especially 
if afforded a soaking of liquid-manure occasion¬ 
ally. A thoroughly moist and sweet atmos¬ 
phere must be maintained at all times, or green- 
lly will attack the growth. When one batch 
is becoming exhausted plant it out-of-doors 
again and briDg in a fresh lot.—B. C. R. 

2068.— Bones for Leeks, &c.— I do not 

think bone9 are likely to be of much use for this 
and similar vegetables ; if used at all, they 
should be finely crushed. There is nothing like 
plenty of stable or farmyard-manure for these, 
and they may be watered with a solution of 
nitrate of soda, soot-water, or diluted urine, 
&c., once a week with great advantage. Sulphate 
of ammonia is not so good as nitrate of soda, but 
may be used, alternated with other things. The 
proper strength for this kind of thing is an 
ounce to each gallon of water.—B. C. R. 

2048.— Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts, <fcc.— 

As the land is light and sandy, it probably requires more 
manure, and a dressing of lime—a bushel to the square rod 
—will do good.—E. H. • 

1913.— Parsley in winter.— Strong roots 
taken up with good balls of earth, and planted 
thickly in cold frames now, will, with a little 
care in ventilation and watering, afford pickings 
throughout the winter. Or, if you have a good 
bed of moderate size, you may simply place one 
or more frames over it, and bank up the sides 
with ashes or turf. Vigorous young plants 
raised from seed sown in the early summer are 
preferable to any others.— B. C. R. 

1895.— Using BOOt water.—This is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the least unpleasant and most 
efficacious manures you can use. It is good 
for almost all flowers ; in fact, I cannot call to 
mind any species I have ever used it for and 
found it unsuitable. The best way to prepare 
it is to place some pure coal soot into & bag, and 
then soak this in the tub of water you wish to 
use as manure. This will avoid the thick and 
black scum which rises to the top if not pre¬ 
pared in some such way as recommended. Care 
must also be taken to secure good coal soot, not 
that obtained from coke and various refuse, as 
these impart many sulphurous fumes to the 
soot, and, needless to say, such are injurious to 
all plant life more or less. When watered with 
the amber-coloured liquid that soot forms under 
the above process no unsightly residue is left on 
the surface of *pot plants, while at the same 
time the full manurial qualities are secured.— 
P U. 

2012.— Plants for a bazaar, &c.— This 
enquiry comes too late in the season to obtain 
information as to the best means of growing any 
plants in so short a time for such a purpose. 
The best thing you can do is to obtain some 
small Ferns at once, and place them in fancy 
pots or baskets, and keep them in your green¬ 
house until they are wanted. The more taste 
you display in selecting the Ferns and their re¬ 
ceptacles, the more likely they are to sell ; but 
whether it can be done and made to pay is for 
>ou to decide. According to my experience, 
fancy prices at bazvars not in fashion just 

n °w.—JtMgi?izecf by \jOOSlC 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

No time should now be lost in potting up fresh 
stocks of these indispensable plants where any 
considerable amount of supply is needed, either 
for cutting from or decorating show houses 
whilst in flower. By potting thus early the 
plants will iu a great measure overcome any 
slight check they may have received in removal. 
Fresh root-action, if ever so little, must he a 
considerable assistance when the time of forcing 
comes round. It is quite a mistaken notion to 
imagine that the potting of such shrubs, just 
because they are hardy subjects, can be very 
well disposed of in a slip-shod manner. The 
work when done pays for being performed in a 
proper and careful manner. Note should he 
taken of the soil in which the plants have been 
previously grown, and this should he imitated 
as nearly as possible. For instance, if Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, Kalmios (a flowering-shoot 
of one of the best of these, K. myrtifolia, 
is here illustrated), and Andromcdas have 
been grown in peaty soil, pot them in a simi¬ 
lar compost; if in a loamy soil, pot in loam again 
as nearly like it as possible; where this is 
found difficult, some well-decomposed leaf-soil 
might be added if the loam is of a stiff cha¬ 
racter. Add sand or road-grit to the soil, and 
provide pots sufficiently largo to allow of a 
moderate amount of fresh soil being rammed 
down firmly around the roots. Firm potting 
cannot be too stronglv impressed upon those 
who have not thus far had much to do with this 
kind of work. It pays in more than one way ; 
for instance, the watering will cause less trouble 
and the plants succeed much better ultimately 
than if done in a light manner. When potting 
room should be allowed for a proper supply of 


water, otherwise this operation will eventually 
cause extra labour in its performance. 

After pottinq a thorough good watering 
should be given, the plants afterwards being 
plunged in a bed of coal-ashes up to and, if pos¬ 
sible, over the rims of the pots. Then, later on, 
some Bracken or other protecting material can 
< ut work d amougst the flints to save the soil 


in the pots from freezing, with the then risk 
of broken pots in the bargain if this be not 
attended to. A fairly open but not ex¬ 
posed position is preferable. Avoid, if pos¬ 
sible, the shade of trees, particularly so any of 
dense foliage and growth. The falling leaves 
later on would not he any advantage, nor would 
the shade add to the hardiness of the plants 
themselves. The selection of the plants should 
be made to suit each respective case ; what 
would suit in one instance might not answer at 
all in another. A larger size of plant is gener¬ 
ally better for conservatory decoration, whilst 
smaller ones are more suitable for forcing to 
supply cut flowers. It is better, if possible, to 
select the plants personally ; the size and other 
qualities can then have previous consideration 
before final choice is made. Freshly-potted 
plants should not be too much depended upon 
for early forcing. Those pot ted in previous 
seasons, which are well established, are better 
for very early work, even if they are not so well 
set for flower. For making a fine display by 
Moderate forcing, the hardy types of Rho¬ 
dodendrons are particularly well suited, more 
especially as decorative plants. If required to 
force early, then the varieties of Rhododendron 
Nobleanum should be moat relied upon of any of 
the larger-growing kinds. This flowers naturally 
in January and February ; thus it does not re¬ 
quire much inducement to make it bloom in De¬ 
cember if needed. 1 have often wondered why 
the particular merits of this early kind have not 
been more fully recognised. It is indisputably 
one of the very best; its only fault at times is 
that of not being one of the best kinds to thrive 
under unfavourable conditions. Considerable 
improvement has, however, been made, and a 
larger stock worked up of this Rhododendron 
during the past few years. It can now he had 
in various shades of scarlet, rose, and pink ; a 


variety named coccineum is a fine bright scarlet. 
Cunningham’s dwarf white (caucasicumalbum) is 
another excellent early kind of compact growth ; 
Marian, light-pink with dark spots, is a very 
free-flowering variety, being also of dwarf habit. 
Other good early kinds are Auguste Van Geert, 
dark - purple, spo'tted; Vesuvius, crimson- 
scarlet, with darker spots ; Baron Osy, crimson 
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white; Verschaffelti,pale-lilac; Blanchesnperbe, 
pure white ; Russellianum superbum, deep-scar¬ 
let, large truss ; Brilliant, free bloomer, dwarf 
habit; 15roughtonianum has immense trusses and 
noble foliage ; ochroleucum, centre pale-yellow, 
with lighter edges and brown spots is a distinct 
kind; and linibutum, with white flowers margined 
with crimson ; these are all most useful sorts for 
early forcing—being naturally early flowering — 
or for bringing on steadily for later use. They 
can be had in flower easily before the later 
kinds, which make such flue displays in the 
open air during May and June, can be success¬ 
fully flowered. Of the catawbiense section, 
Everestianum is one of the best to choose ; it is 
of compact habit with good trusses and fine 
foliage, the flowers being beautifully fringed. 
There are also the 

Dwarf Rhododendrons as represented by 
Early Gem, which is one of the best of its class, 
being excellent for pots, flowering very freely, 
and of compact habit. The varieties of Azalea 
mollis are simply invaluable for making a fine 
display early in the season. The single kinds are 
to be had in such a variety of shades, these being 
frequently of such soft colours so unlike many 
other things; the col ours vary from pale-strawana 
lemon up to orange scarlet. The double varieties 
of Azalea mollis are coming to the front forcutling 
from, or upon the plant, they will be found to 
last longer than the single kinds, if not making 
quite so good a show. Of the Ghent Azaleas, 1 
much prefer the double kind* for general utility 
when grown in pots for early use. Later in the 
spring the single varieties in such varied colours 
will be found useful, particularly if the plants 
are of good size, and chiefly intended for conser¬ 
vatory decoration. All of these A z, leas, if well 
cared for, will continue to flower freely for some 
few years in the same pots, exception being 
taken to the first year after potting, or, more 
strictly speaking, the second, my meaning being 
that tne first growth made in the pots does not 
set so freely. Some scores of plants which were 
potted up and flowered well afterwards in the 
spring of 1890are now th ickly studded with flo wer- 
budfs again in my case. These will be sure to 
bloom well and early also, the plants having been 
well cared for. They were potted as carefully 
as Indian Azale&3, and have amply repaid for 
the little additional trouble at the time. This 
clearly proves that previous remarks upon pot¬ 
ting have been justified. Kahnias latifolia and 
royrtifolia, and Andromeda floribunda, although 
not suited for early forcing, are useful later on. 
The latter is an excellent plant for standing in 
somewhat dark places whilst in flower, lasting 
well and looking better in a dark plaoe than 
where there is too much light, its flowers 
showing up better. Of 

Other plants, particular note should be taken 
of Spira-a confuse and S. Tlmnbergi, both of 
which force well, and may afterwards be 
retained in their pots for future seasons. The 
same remarks apply to Prunus sinensis flore- 
pleno, of which not nearly enough is seen in pots. 
Hydrangea paniculate grandiflora, although 
well known, is not nearly enough grown in 
private establishments for moderately early 
forcing. The plants should be pruned back after 
potting tolerably hard, and strong growths en¬ 
couraged for this to flower in a satisfactory 
manner. H. Stellata flore-pleno is another good 
kind for pots. Imported plants of Charles X. 
Lilac should be got in early if required in good 
time. Others of this variety which have flowered, 
then afterwards having been planted out and 
made a good growth, ought now to be again fit 
for potting up to form a succession to the 
imported ernes. Roses now in the open ground 
should not be depended upon for flowering in 
pots the next season. Pot them up certainly 
in good time, but then plunge out-of-doors and 
endeavour to get them well established by the 
following autumn. That they may be flowered, I 
admit, but not so successfully as when well 
established. Magnolia conspicua and its 
nearly allied varieties, including M. stellata, 
ought to be propagated more extensively and 
duly prepared to flower in pots. Nothing 
in their way could possibly be finer. I only 
wonder someone has not made these plants more 
of a speciality in this direction. Deutzia gracilis 
does not at times flower so well the first season 
after lifting, but afterwards there will not be 
any oause of complaint whep carefully attended 
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2049. —Flowering: shrubs for borders. 
—Two years ago I had just such a wind-swept 
garden to lay out and plant with shrubs as this 
correspondent's, and knowing that the result 
depended entirely upon the choice of plants 
made, I was careful to select those which I knew 
were comparatively low in stature, with a stiff, 
spreading growth. Up to the present time the 
most satisfactory has been the Spanish Broom, 
which is evergreen and in flower tne greater part 
of the summer. Olearia Haasti is also doing well; 
this bears large bunches of small white fragrant 
flowers in August. Nearly all the Shrubby 
Hypericums might be safely planted, but the 
two most useful for your garden are H. pyrnmi- 
datum and H. patulum. The first-mentioned 
grows about 4 feet high, and the other is herba¬ 
ceous in character. Berberis Darwini and B. 
dulois are two useful subjects. Daphne Meze- 
reon, Rhus Cotinus, and Veronica Traversi are 
all ornamental subjects. Some other deciduous 
flowering shrubs will be found in Hydrangea 
paniculata and the Double and Single-flowering 
Hibiscus, Weigela rosea, and Deutzia gracilis, 
and if you have room you may select two or 
three varieties of the Moutan Pcconiea*— 
J. C. C. 

2075. — Rhododendrons under Beech- 
trees. —It is not so much the drip from the 
trees as the poorness and unsuitable character 
of the soil that you have to contend with, 
although if the plants were not exposed to drip 
they would do all the better. You must also 
understand that the plants must have a fair 
proportion of light, if they get no sun. If you 
provide the roots with a suitable soil, and other 
conditions being equal, they will flower fairly 
well under the shade of trees, but not equal to 
those fully exposed to sun and air. You had 
better excavate out one large bed, and not a 
separate hole for each plant, and instead of put¬ 
ting in, say, a dozen small plants, select four of 
distinct colours that are from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, and let them fill up the space, which they 
will do quite as soon as a greater number of 
small ones. You must not use manure with the 
soil. Good peat is all that is required, but if 
you are short of the latter you may add one- 
tbird of leaf-soil. After the first spur a top¬ 
dressing of peat will help the plants immensely. 
To keep the roots of the Beech-trees out of the 
bed, once in two years dig out a trench close 
round the bed the width of a spade and 2 feet 
deep. Even then some roots will find their way 
into the bed of peat up through the bottom, 
which cannot be prevented. You need not fear 
injury to the trees ; the loss of a few roots will 
do them no harm. With regard to the most 
attractive sorts to select, there are such a num¬ 
ber of equal merit that I do not know where to 
begin. However, supposing you only want six, 
the following will not disappoint you : The 
Queen (white), John Waterer (crimson), Bray- 
anum (rosy-scarlet), Joseph Whitworth (pmrple), 
Conces8um roseum (rose), and Mrs. Holford 
(salmon). If more are wanted you may choose 
Blandyanum (red), Helen Waterer (white edged 
with crimson), Mrs. Heneage (rosy-purple), 
Vervanaeanum (lilac, double), maculatum (blush), 
and Nero (dark-purple). You had better plant 
as soon as the leaves have fallen from the Beech- 
trees.—J. C. C. 

2032.— Ivy pruned hard back.— The 
best time to prune this “stout old plant " hard 
back is in the spring; as soon as it is seen the 
plant has started to make some growth. At 
that time it does not matter how close it is cut 
back, growth will begin immediately, and go on 
uninterruptedly ; and by the end of the summer 
the wall will be covered again completely with 
beautiful new leaves. When the growths are 
cut back in the autumn the wall or building 
which was covered by it is left Jn a desolate- 
looking condition all through the dreary months 
of winter, at a time when the Ivy is most 
needed ; and, in truth, hardy as the common Ivy 

is, this treatment will go far to seriously cripple 

it, but it is not likely to kill it.—J. D. E. 

2043 —Ivy cutting, &C.—When Ivy is 

cut close back with the shears in spring no 
further cutting during the same year will be 
required beyond the removal of stray shoots 
which break away from the level surface of 
foliage. These, of course, may be cut out any 
time. The pieces, 12 inches or so long, will 
grow if planted 4 inches or So in the ground, 
and the soil made firm about them. Ivy cuttings 


will strike any time, though if planted dnflfig 
summer it will be better to plant them ik a 
shady spot. Remove a few of the bottom 
leaves to clear the portion of stem buried in the 
ground, and cut the stems just under a point. 
If more than a foot long cut a few inches from 
the tops, so as to bring all the cuttings to the 
same level.—E. H. 

2039. — Propagating a Virginian 
Creeper.— This is very quickly done by layer¬ 
ing the lower branches, which will root at 
almost every joint, and can then be cut into 
lengths, and planted separately. The difficulty 
is to prevent this Creeper from rooting itself in 
every direction, as every shoot not carefully 
nailed up will be pretty sure to run downwards 
to the earth, and strike roots like the runners 
of Strawberries or Buttercups.—A. G. Butler. 

2061.—Oak-trees —If the stems of the trees are-buried 
in soil they will oertainly die. The only way of doing this 
and saving the trees is to build up walls of brickwork, 
leaving an air space of at least 0 inches between the trees 
and wall.—E. if. 

-If you bury the stems of old Oak-trees to a depth 

of 4 feet you will seriously injure and probably in time *10 
them outright. The only chance will be to keep the Soil 
8 feet or 4 f eefc—the farther the better—away from tbs 
stems, and even then to bury up the roots will do the trees 
no good.—B. C. R. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

2046. — Plants for a greenhouse 
border —You might plant the wall border 
altogether with Tea Roses. The following are 
very good for the purpose : Catherine Mermet, 
Gloire de Dijon, Isabella Sprunt, Marie Van 
Houtte, Niphetos, Belle des Jardins, Safrano, 
The Bride, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Lamarque. 
Other useful plants for cut flowers are: Helio¬ 
tropes, Double Scarlet * ‘Geranium” F. V. 
Raspail, Abutilon Boule de Neige, and Double 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums.—E. H. 

2034.— Rhodanthes and Spiral Mig¬ 
nonette. —For early blooming Rhodanthes are 
frequently sown in autumn, and kept growing 
gently in a moderate temperature near the glass 
all winter. For blooming in May, Januanr, or 
even February, if the plants have enough boat, 
will be time enough to sow. Mignonette sown 
early in February will bloom in May, and gbod 
Mignonette is such a saleable article that very 
frequent sowings might be made with advan¬ 
tage.—E. H. 

2036.— Lilies in pots.— One of the very 
best Lilies for pot culture is L. auratum; this 
ought to be one, bnt they are more uncertain as 
to their time of blooming than some others. 
For instance, if, say, six bulbs of L. auratum 
are planted at the same time, and grown exactly 
in the same way and in the same temperature, 
there might be a month or six weeks between 
the time of the earliest and the latest to flower. 
The next best Lily is the beautiful L. lattci- 
folium and its varieties, and these can genertliy 
be depended upon to flower together. The white 
and deep-coloured spotted forms are the belt. 
L. longiflornm var. Harrisi is a beautiful pure- 
white Lily which flowers early ; but I have seen 
it kept back until August for exhibition pur¬ 
poses. A very handsome Lily, too, is the hardy 
species, L. tigrinuin; there are several gar¬ 
den varieties of it, but the best is, I think, 
splendens; the double-flowered variety is ike 
exceedingly handsome when well grown. If 
three varieties of Lilies are wanted on a certain 
date, it is necessary to grow at least a dozen 
plants to make sure of a good show on the ex¬ 
hibition table, if this is the object in growing 
them, and even then it may be neoessary to re¬ 
tard some, and push others on in heat.— 
J. D. E. 

1951. — “ Geraniums ” in Howe* At 
Christmas. —“ E. M." seems to have managed 
his plants satisfactorily for winter flower¬ 
ing. They should oooupv a light position m a 
cool and airy greenhouse for some time yet. i The 
first and second batch should not have the flower- 
buds picked off any more, those to flower lalt 
may once. Those intended to flower first should 
occupy the wannest end of the greenhouse, until 
the temperature in the house, when dosed, fails 
to below 40 degs. Fire-heat is not required 
absolutely, but at the end of October a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. will suit the plants better. T*bt» 
5 inches and 6 inches for the largest plants, an 
large enough for winter-flowering “ Geraniums.” 
The main point is ‘to have the wood well 
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ripened by exposure to sun and air during June, 
July, Augus t and September, and to supply them 
liberally with stimulants afterwards, when 
throwing up their flower-trusses. A pinch or 
two weekly of Standen’s manure I like much 
for winter flowering ; it not only stimulates the 
plants, but does not induce them to make a lot 
of gross growth, which for giving flower in 
quantity is useless.—8. P. 

1920.— Seeds of Lilium gig&nteum> 
—The seeds should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe in pots or pans, using sandy soil, a mix¬ 
ture of peat and loam. They will vegetate in 
the spring. The seed-pans may be placed in a 
greenhouse by preference ; or they may be kept 
in papers in a dry place and be sown in the 
spring. The plants produced from seeds of 
Lilium giganteum would not flower for five or 
six years. They should be planted out-of-doors 
in beds of good deep soil, composed of loam and 
peat with a free admixture of sand.—J. D. E. 

1896. — Sweet - scented Verbena. — 
If these are grown in a conservatory or 
hot-house they are practically evergreen; at 
the same time they shed their leaves more or 
less during the autumn and winter. It is only 
because the genial temperature keeps the points 
of growth active that they do not become 
as deciduous as when grown in quite cold houses 
or in the open air. There are many other plants 
that are more or less evergreen or deciduous 
according to the treatment they receive.—P. U. 

-— The Sweet Verbena is a cool-house shrub, and 
under this treatment it casts its leaves In winter. In a 
hot-house the com (ant heat would keep it in growth all 
the season, but the fate of most deciduous things always 
kept In a forcing temperature is gradual extinction.— 
E. H. 

1777.— Streptocarpi hybrids. — These 
delightful plants are reputedly hardy—as far, 
at least, as the bulbs are concerned ; but a 
good deal depends upon whether the growth is 
properly ripened off or not. If the plants are 
still in growth, and there is no means of 
excluding frost from the greenhouse, why not 
remove them to the window of a kitchen or 
other warm room until they die down, and then 
store the tubers away in a warm cupboard ?—* 
B. 0. R. 


1903. — Jasmlnum grandIflorum. — This is a 
very accommodating subject in respect to both light and 
shade, but, of oouree, does much better io a somewhat 
sunny position. Allow it to grow pretty much at will, 
cutting out the older wood as it becomes too thick, and 
you will have little cause for complaint, whatever position 
It may occupy in the greenhouse.—P. U. 

- All the Jasmines do best in the sunshine, and this 

is no exception to the rule. Plant it out in a good bed of 
loam and peat or leaf-mould, with some eharp sand or 
mushed charcoal to keep it open, and train it over any 
surface near, such as an arch or pillar, or under the roof 
of the greenhouse. Oive plenty of water during summer, 
with liquid-manure occasionally.—E. H. 

1952.— A span-roofed greenhouse. —Properly 
heated, the amount of pipe mentioned by the querist 
ought to exclude froet from suoh a house, if not much more 
Another row all round and a good boiler would be ample. 
The alteration you name would effeot a slight improve¬ 
ment, but not much. The shelves would do Tor Straw¬ 
berries, if fixed 18 inohes or 2 feet from the glass, but you 
cannot grow these under the shade of Tomatoes.— B. 0. R. 

1926.— Consumption of fuel. -A great deal de- 
depends upon the kind of boiler, the way it is set, 
and not a little upon the stoking but somewhere about 
20 bushels of gas ooke per week would be about the 
figure, I should say. The amount of piping and tempera- 
yon name will be ample to grow and ripen Tomatoes in 
winter.—B. 0. R. 

• 1923.— Passion-flower 44 Constance Eliott.”— 
The long side shoots of Passion-flowers should be cut 
book nearly to the old wood when finished flowering. 
Leading shoots will be shortened leas, especially if there is 
more space to cover.—E. H. 

Alonsoa incisifolia. —This is one of the 
prettiest window or greenhouse perennial plants 
in cultivation. It is as easy to grow as a Musk, 
oarries its foliage all the year round, and is 
seldom without its brilliant scarlet Orchid-like 
flowers, which in shape resemble a miniature 
mask, hence its nameMask - flower.” 
Autumn-struck plants bloom profusely in early 
summer, whilst spring-struck plants are a 
charming mass of bloom now. Every greenhouse 
should have a few of the Alousoa incisifolia.-— 

c. n. p. 


_ 2041— Lamp in a glass frame. —The 
fumes from Sven a small lamp constantly diB- 
cbwffhig into the frame are sure to injure the 
growth of the plants more or less. Leaving the 
sash always open at the top from 1 inch fcb 
8 inches or 4 inches, according to the weather, 
would make an appreciable difference, but even 
then things will not thrive’aa thev ougkjt to do. 
The beef; way to heat a^frarqe h th iijRbus to 


train a pipe or tube (a tin one will do), H inches 
or 2 inches in diameter, fixed through the middle 
of the frame in a horizontal position, turned 
down at one end with an elbow 3 inches or 
4 inches long, and a funnel-shaped mouth 
(inverted) fixed on this, and at the other end 
another short elbow, also leading downwards. 
Place the lamp with the chimney discharging 
into the funnel end, when the tube will become 
warmed throughout its whole length, and the 
products of oombnstion will either be condensed 
in the tnbe or discharged at the other end. 
This should discharge outside the frame, but 
protect it from wind in some way.—B. C. R. 

2035.— Paraffin-oil stove in a green¬ 
house —This question has been asked and 
answered so many times in Gardening that I 
should have thought readers would be quite 
tired of asking it. Those who do certainly can¬ 
not read the paper even cursorily, or they would 
not need to put it. Frost can certainly be kept 
out of a fairly sunny and sheltered greenhouse 
by means of these stoves ; but it would need a 
rather large one, with a double wick, to do much 
good in a house 14 feet by 8 feet, especially if it 
were at all lofty; two, each with a single 6 inch 
wick, would be much better, one being placed 
about 3^ feet from each end. Keep the stove, 
or stoves, scrupulously clean ; use the best oil; 
light them only when the temperature outside 
falls below 35 degs. ; and ventilate as freely as 
possible. If these rules are carefully observed, 
no appreciable harm to the ordinary run of 
greenhouse plants will result from the fumes ; 
but nothing beyond excluding frost should be 
attempted. For my own part I would much 
prefer to warm a house of this size by means of 
a flue constructed chiefly of 6-inch drain-pipes, 
in the manner I have previously described 
several times. This plan would be little, if at all, 
more expensive, either in the first place or 
afterwards, in working, while it would be much 
safer and better in other respects. The plants 
would thrive better, and a number of things 
could then be had in bloom throughout the 
winter.—B. C. R. 

2064. — Small greenhouse and a 
paraffin-oil lamp.— If you do as you sug¬ 
gest nine tenths, at least, of the heat will pass 
away through the zinc chimney and be lost, 
while the plants will be frozen. Better adopt 
some such arrangement as I have described m 
reply to No. 2035, or you may purchase the 
apparatus already constructed. They are called 
“ radiators,” and certainly get rid of the fumes, 
while utilising the heat in a remarkable manner. 
-B. C. R. 


RULRB I*OB OORRMPONDSHTS. 

Quo0tlotta.-9Mrfat ond mews are lnserted in 
G ARsnvnra free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down far their guidance. AU communications 
far insertion should be clearly and concisely written an 
one tide of the papbr only, and addressed to the Sdror of 
Ooaossnra, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon- 
ion. Letters an business should be tent .to the Publibhsb. 
The name a/nd address of the tender are required m 
addition to any designation he may detire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardrhito has to be tent to preet tome 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (Whiok. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far ae their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may oftenbe 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Correa- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Garjuudm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2085. — Treatment of Chicory.—What ought to 
be done with Chicory at this time of year ?—Pkarl. 

2086. — Virginian Creeper.— Will someone please 
to tell me when I may plant i t, and how I Bhall treat it ?— 
K. L. 

2087. —A greenhouse climber.— Will someone 
kindly give me the name of a good rapid growing green¬ 
house dumber?—A matbur. 

2088. —Cutting Pampas GrttSS-— WU1 someone 
kindly tell me the correot date to out the plumes of 
this Grass?—M. Gresnslade. 

2089. —Chutney from Green Tomatoes. — I 
want a good receipt, please, for making chutney from 
Green Tomatoes ?—A Constant Subscriber. 

2090. —Hardy plants for show. — will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a list of the twelve 
best hardy plantB to grow for show ?—O. N. P 

2091. —Moving Lilies of the Valley.—Will som^ 
one tell me when is the right time to move Lilies of the 
Valley, and what is the best situation for them f— Pearl. 

2092. — Removing a Fig-tree.— I wish to remove a 
Fig-tree out of an old structure into a new one. Will any¬ 
one kindly inform me the best time to do it ?— D. D. 

2093. — Plantains in a lawn —Will someone kindly 
tell me when it is the time to take out Plantains from the 
Grass of a lawn, and what would be a good thing to kill 
their roots ?—Zadl 

2091.— White Poppy for cutting.— Is there a 
White Poppy suitable for cutting ? I find Shirley, Iceland, 
and Mikado Popples splendid for cutting, but they must 
be chosen whilst only naif open.—C. N. P. 

2095. —Figs on a 'wall.— I should feel obliged by 
being Informed how I oan ssve the fruit of my Fig-trees 
on the wall from being out off by frost in the spring, as 
has happened for several years ?—L P. Mitiiam. 

2096. —Annuals with white blossoms.— Will 
anyone kindly add to the following list of annoals to give 
white cut-blooms—viz., White Leptoaiphon, White Candy¬ 
tuft, White Sweet Peas, White Malope? I find these 
invaluable.—O. N. P. 


2000.— Potting up Carnation layers. 

—The layers ought to be planted one or two 
according to their size in sixty-sized pots. Place 
them in frames not too far from the glass. I 
arrange them so as the tips of the plants are 
not more than about six inches from the glass. 
It is better not to plunge them in anything. I 
used to do this, but found that the plants were 
better and healthier when they were not plunged 
at all. I believe coal-ashes is a good thing to 
stand them upon, but I fancy they do not like 
ooke- ashes. I obtain Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse very 
cheaply, and it answers very well indeed. The 
plants are healthy and I lose none.—J. D. E. 

2063. — Treatment of Lilies — Most 
species of Lilies succeed very well when culti¬ 
vated in flower-pots. The species coming 
through the ground now would be the fair 
White Lilium candidum. It is a perfectly 
hardy Lily, and succeeds far better in rich, 
deep, and moist garden soil out-of-doors than 
grown in pots and cultivated in the greenhouse. 
The best Lilies for pot culture are L. auratum, 
L. lancifolium in many varieties, L. longiflorum, 
L. tigrinum, and L. c&lifornicum. The bulbs 
should not be taken out of the ground after they 
have started to grow. The beet time is as soon 
as the stems die down. Pot the bulbs firmly in 
good, rather rich, and light soil. Plunge the 
pots over the rims in frames in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse. Leave them there until they grow 
through the material, when it should be re¬ 
moved, and when the plants have grown a foot 
high or so remote them to a light, airy green¬ 
house to flower.—J. D. E. 

1902.—Treatment of Lilium Harris!.— in my 
opinion the beet thing to do with the bulbs of this and 
many other Lilies after they have once flowered indoors Is 
to plant them out in the open ground; but give them 
plenty of light rich soil to grow in.— A. G. Butlbr 


2097. — Gape-flowers.—I lately saw some beautiful 
Everlastings called Cape-flowers. I should like to grow 
these, but do not know the botanical name. Will someone 
please give me a hint or two as to their culture also ?— 
C. N. P. 

2098. — Palms and Ferns In pots in a green¬ 
house.— Would someone please to tell me whac to do 
with my Palms and Ferns? They look unhealthy, and 
have tiny white maggots, and also tiny flies on the top of 
the soil.— Lady Bettie. 

2099. — Carnation-cuttings.—I have some valuable 
Carnation-cuttings, which I struck in September in the 
open ground. Will they stand the winter out ? I have 
no glass or frames, but could keep them in a sunny room 
If suitable ?—Bminxrr. 

2100. —Treatment of Camellias.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what I oan do with my Camellias ? I have 
some in 12-inch pots, and last year all the buds fell off. 
What heat and treatment should I give them to prevent 
tills?—N. B., Hounslow. 

2101. — Quince not fruiting.— I have a Quince- 
bush planted about five years ago. It blossoms in abun¬ 
dance every year, but has never set one fruit. It is com¬ 
posed of many small and large stems from root. What is 
best to do with it ?—G. C. 

2102 —American Blackberries.— I am greatly 
interested in the cultivation of the Blackberry. Is the 
American variety (Wilson Junior) a suooees or failure in 
this country, and what is the proper way to oultivate, and 
the best aspect for it ?— Fruitt. 

2103.—Manure for Chrysanthemums, dec. 
Will someone kindly tell me If I can with advantage 
give blood mixed with manure-water to my Ohtyesn- 
mums, os I want some large blooms for show ? How many 
buds should I leave on eaoh stem ?—N. B., Hounslow. 

2101.— Shrubs for a terrace.— Will someone kindly 
suggest what shrubs would be best for a terraoe 60 feet 
long by 12 feet wide ? As it runs olose beside the house 
the Bhrubs should be low and tidy looking, os well os orna 
mental. Aspect, north-west, sheltered ; toil, rich loam.— 
T. G. 


2105.— Red-spider on Cherry-trees.— How oan I 
get rid of it ? The varieties are May Duke and Blaok Heart, 
planted on east and south walls, and tbs trees otherwise 
healthy. The climate is damp, but the heavy rainfalls of 
lass summer and autumn scarcely even stopped the pro¬ 
gress Of the pest, and the use of the syringe failed to make 
any lasting impression. —Rrxpriwbhire, 
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siofl.— Sawdust manure for a garden.— I have 
a horse bedded on sawdust, and I intended using the 
manure (much dung to very little sawdust) for my garden, 
which is heavy soil, but an old man simply tells me it will 
poison the ground. 1 shall be very thankful for an 
opinion?—A. P. 

2107. — Vegetable kitchen refuse as manure' 

—Is vegetable kitchen refuse good for manure, and, if so’ 
would it be well to mix the daily dust from fire-places with 
it, and pup oil in a heap in the garden to rot this winter ? 
My ground is heavy, and the ashes (or dust) would, I 
think, be good for it.—F. B. S. 

2108. —A lawn-tennis-ground.— What is the best 
treatment for a lawn-ten ms-ground sown down last 
autumn, and played upon a few times late this summer ? 
The Orassis thin, but the ground is hard and well drained. 
The seed was the best tennis-lawn Grass-seed. There are a 
good many weeds in it.—A. W. E. 

2100.— Crops on sand-hills.—I should be much 
obliged if somebody could give me any advice in respect 
to getting any kina of crop or cover to grow on saad-nilte 
situated near the sea, and stretching about l£ miles inland, 
of some TOO acres in extent? I may mention that Rabbits 
abound there.—K. M. D. Niciioll. 

2U0.— Tomatoes in a lean-to greenhouse.— 
Would someone kindly tell me whether m a lean-to green¬ 
house 1 could grow Tomatoes through the winter for 

¥ rofit? I can keep the temperature up to about 70 dees. 

hey have done beautifully there all the summer, and I 
have had quantities of fine fruit.—A. W. E. 

2iu.—Ornamental trees.—I wish to plant two 
trees on a small Grass-plot in front of my house. Will 
someone please to inform me what sorts of light and pretty 
trers would be suitable ? I do not want them too dense, 
but fairly tall. Is it best to keep the ground round the 
stems of small trees free irom Grass?—F. B. S. 

2112.—Treatment of Ocelogyne crlstata — 
Will someone kindly inform me how to treat Ccologyne 
cristata? My employer has bought a large plant. The 
pan measures about 18 inches across it, and it is full of 
health} -looking bulbs. I have a small stove, two vineries, 
early and late, conservatory, and fernery.—L. H. 

2113.— Covering a wall.—I want to cover a north 
wall as quickly as possible, as it faces my drawing-room, 
and is most unsightly. I think also of making a herba¬ 
ceous border under it. Will someone kindly make sugges- 
t'Oiis as to how it should l>e planted, and the wall covered 
without much expense? old Currant-bushes and Straw¬ 
berry-plant* now occupy the ground.— Bkginxbr. 

*2114.— Pruning fruit-trees.—Will someone kindly 
give me practical directions for pruning fruit-trees (Plums, 
Pears, and Apples) about ten or twelve years old? They 
make very wild shoots, which I have been in the habit of 
shortening bock to two or three eyes. Now I am told 
that cutting hard back induces such vigorous growth 
they do not bear much fruit. Is this so ?— K. Chrybto. 

2U5.— Barren Pear-trees.—1 have a number of 
young Pear-trees in an old garden, rather thickly planted, 
in East Worcestershire, which never bear fruit, although 
they blossom freely. Will someone kindly tell me how to 
deal with them ? The soil is clayey beneath the loam, the 
situation is high, and the trees, both standard and wall, 
are f rom three to seven years old. Also state the beet time 
to transplant.—B. C. R. 

2116. — Unhealthy “ Geranium " leaves. — I 
have three Single “ Geraniums" in a south window which 
have been in flower all summer, and are still flowering ; 
but the leaves have gone red at the back, and have a kind 
of blister on them. 1 have repotted them, but they do not 
seem to be any better. All the leaves now turn yellow, and 
then drop off. Will some reader of Gardkmxq tell me 
how I must treat them?— Tip, Derbyshire. 

2117.— Stag’s-horn Pern.— Would someone kindly 
advise me as to what 1 should do with my Fern Platy- 
cerium alcicorne (Stag's-horn)? It grows very freely in a 
pot, but it has become very unsightly, owing to the shields 
dying each year. Would it injure the plant to remove the 
old shields, there being about a dozen closely massed 
together? Any information as to the proper general 
treatment of this Fern will oblige?— Mkrsry. 

2118.— Roses in a bed.—I planted several Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses in a bed in March last, and they bloomed 
well with exception of Maurioe Rernardin. The buds on 
this Rose came on well, bat would not open, and fell off at 
a touch. Why was that? In the same bed I planted a 
Mar6chal Niel Rose; it has not bloomed, but has a shoot 
about 2 feet 6 inches long. Shall I succeed in growing it? 
The position is rather exposed to oold winds. Locality, 
Plumstead.— F. B. S. 

2119. — Growing Pelargoniums, “ Gera¬ 
niums,” and Fuchsias. — 1 want to construct three 
small greenhouses for growing these plants to perfection. 
Will someone kindly advise me as to the best structures 
for the purpose for growing each plant separately, and 
especially where the air should be given to the houses, and 
the best methods of making the staging for each ? Also 
kindly say if lean-to houses would be best, and in which 
position should they stand for each plants?—W. H. 

2120.— Grapes cracking.—I have charge of a vinery, 
in which there are three Black Hamburgh and three Mrs. 
Piece’s Late Muscat Vines. The fruit of the Black Ham- 
burghs with moderate forcing ripened during the middle 
of July. The Mrs. Pince’s bunches seem now to be ripe or 
almost so, but nearly every berry cracks and becomes mil¬ 
dewy, which rapidly spreads. There has been little fire- 
heat since the beginning of July. Will someone kindly 
tell me the cause and how to prevent it in future ?—H. S. 

2121.—Treatment of standard Apple-trees, 
dCC.— Would someone kindly say what treatment to give 
two standard summer Apple-trees some years old, but which 
have only very small unshapely heads? I intend removing 
them in two or three weeks’ time to fresh stations. Should 
I prune the roots and heads when replanting? I also 
intend grafting two large standard trees—one Plum, the 
other Pear—which bear irregularly and have indifferent 
fruit. Should I root-prune now, and |>artly prune the 
branches back in November in preparation for grafting 
them in March ?— Surrey. 

2122. —Planting beds-— Would someone kindly give 
me ideas for the planting of beds in front of my house ? I 
have a piece of ground in grail about 16 yard j wide and 
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double thatlength. It is laid out with a large oentre round 
bed, and three long-shaped ones along the edge of the drive 
nearer th * house. It has a south aspect. I am thinking 
of planting bulbs in these three last, and Violas over them. 
Could I put Polyanthuses over bulbs ? Would they look nice 
at the same time and go on after, then could I follow up with 
Begonias, and what else ? What can I do with the oentre 
round bed? It is about 6 feet acroes. I should like to 
have it bright all the spring and summer.—A. W. E. 

2123 . — Dendrobium not flowering, Ac. — I 

should be obliged to an vone who would tell me the probable 
cause why my Dendrobium densiflorum does not flower. 
It is a large plant in a 6-inch pot; looks healthy, and the 
flower-nodes seem as if they would burst through any day ; 
but they are most obstinate. The plant has been plaoed in 
a dry house to ripen, but now is removed to warmth on 
account of young growth. I have also a Cattleya labiata, 
which shows signs as if a flower-sheath would oome away, 
but the plant is breaking into growth again. If this was 
removed, would the strength go into this year's growth, 
and so foroe out the flower ?—Poprv. 

2124. —Fruit for profit, Ac.— I have bought a bit 
of land, about H acres. It is rather heavy soil. There is 
a foot deep of good soil or more in the valley, about 
6 inches on the hills. The valley rune across the middle, 
the field runs east and west. It is not much exposed 
to winds in any part. No fruit growing near the 
plaoe. I want'ito know wbat kind of fruit will pay me the 
best to plant on suoh land ? I should like some Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Damsons, large Gooseberries, Red and Black 
Currants, Raspberries, ana Strawberries. I should like 
more Damsons than any other kind of fruit, if they would 
do well on such land. Please say if any of these kinds of 
fruit will not be suitable ? Should the Apples and Pears 
be pyramids or standards ?— Crabstock. 

2125. — Black Hamburgh Vine In a green¬ 
house— I should esteem it a favour if “ J. D. E.," who 
replied to No. 1731 in Gardkmnu of 17th September, would 
instruot me a little about my Black Hamburgh Vine in a 
lean-to greenhouse, facing south. The border is inside, 
and the Vine is five years old ; always borne good crops— 
this year twenty-five bunches, but rather small berries. 
Every year I have taken top soil off border, and renewed with 
manure, but never gone down any depth. Is it advisable 
to continue same treatment, or go down deeper and renew 
with ground bones and fresh loam and manure ? Also say 
whether it is right to prune now, when fruit has just been 
cut, or wait till early spring ? It is a greenhouse without 
any heating apparatus. 1 want large fruit.— Jno. Fohtrr. 

2126. —Fruit-farming,— I lhave a son, who has a 
fancy for fruit-farming (he has spent several years on a 
farm), so I thought of tryiDg to start him on his own ac¬ 
count. I have a meadow of ten acres, light loam, well- 
drained, and sloping slightly to south, well protected from 
north, east, and west winds bv tall hedges 7 feet or 8 feet 
high. We are about thirty miles from London, carriage is 
cheap, or we might cart fruit by road. We thought of 
planting 5 acres first of all: 1 acre 430 Apples, pyramids or 
bushes, 10 feet apart, same number of Plums same way, 
same of Damsons same way, also same of Pears, the last 
acre to be of Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Black Cur¬ 
rants. The land is my own freehold, and with a good house 
upon it. I propose to give ray help, so that he would only 
have himself to keep, and could wait three years before 
taking any profit*. I should like the views of a practical 
grower ? How should I break up the meadow for planting ? 
What kind of fruits pay best to plant ? Am I planting 
too many of any particular kind? How many acres could 
two men see to, leaving out the picking ? 'What profits 
might one expect from, say, 6 acres ? I mignt say all kinds 
of fruit grow well in the district. It is in Essex, and the 
land lays rather high.— G. Williams. 

2127. —Hardiness of Tea Roses.— I was much 
interested to read in Gardrnixo some time ago the 
artioles by “ A. H.,” “ J. C. C.,”and others, regarding Tea 
Roses and their hardiness, and was thereby induoed to 
plant a few last November, both dwarfs and standards, as 
an experiment. They were protected during the winter 
by straw placed amongst the branches, and a liberal cover¬ 
ing of stable-manure over the roots, and two only were 
damaged by frost (Francisca Kruger and Mane Van 
Houtte, grown as standards). Early in June I also planted 
out of pots a dozen dwarfs. Neany all have done well, 
considering the unfavourable weather we have had in this 
locality (North Cheshire) during the summer, and they 
have produoed more flowers than twioe their number of 
Hybrid Perpetuate. The sorts consist of such varieties as 
Anna OUlvier, Mme. Lombard, Jean Ducher, Waban, 
Innocents Pirola, Mme. de Watteville, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. Hoste, Catherine Mermet, 
Perle des Jardins, Cleopatra, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Ernest Metz, &c. My garden is sheltered from the north and 
east, and gets plenty of sun. Though being on the out¬ 
skirts of a large village, the atmosphere is not altogether 
free from smoke. The soil is a strong loam. I am so 
pleased with the Tea Roses that I wish to extend my col¬ 
lection, and should be thankful if anyone will give me the 
number and names of suitable varieties for covering an 
open fence 10 yards long, and about 4 feet high, facing west, 
and also the number and names of the best sorts (dwarfs) 
other than those named for planting in a raised bed 
14 feet by 4 feet, also facing west ? 1 also have a span- 
roofed frame, 8 feet by 5 feet, in which I thought of growing 
a few of the more delicate varieties. I should be glad of 
information as to how many plants to put in it, the most 
suitable sorts, whether they should be grown In pots or 
planted out, and for any advice as to their after treat¬ 
ment regarding protection, pruning, Ac. ?—F. P., North 
Cheshire. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are imnted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2123.—Growing Draceon&s (G. B.).— I have no 
wonder you are not successful with the growth of these 
plants. You give them too much sunshine. They are not 
plants that require so much sun as the Crotons. Keep 
them tolerably well shaded, with a nice moist atmosphere, 
and with a brisk stove heat. When so treated they will 
make good coloured leaves, and will retain them too.— 
J. J. 


2129. —Potting Odontogloasoms (J. Merchant). 
—Yes, this is, I consider, the very best time In the yeer 
to purchase imported plants for the autumn. They nave 
all the oool season to grow in, and they will grow much 
better and root freer and better during the cool weather 
than ever they will during the hot season, so do not buy 
freshly-imported plants during the summer.—M. B. 

2130. — 1 Tuberous Begonias and the frost (J. 

Thomas).— No, these plants will not stand the frost gettin 
to their tubers. You must cover them up at night to 
keep the froet off them and from their roots ; indeed, if 
your plant* are in beds or in straight lines you oould afford 
them protection by putting tiffany over them at nights. 
Try it for another season, at any rate, and do not let a sus¬ 
picious-looking night in September and October go past 
without the protecting material is in use.—J. J. 


NABOBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Ana t vmmunieations respecting plants er fruits 
sent to name should always aooompany the pared, whisk 
should be addressed to die Editor of GAmomve Iuam- 
trathd, 17, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— U. B.— 1, Cystopteris fragtlis 
dentaia; 2, Cyjwopteris fragilis: 3, Cystopteris fragtlis 

angustata ; 4, Plena serrulate- Taylor. —1, Send when 

fertile ; 2, Adi an turn, send when fertile ; 3, Appears to be 
Adiantum tinotum ; 4, Send better specimen ; 5, 8end bat¬ 
ter specimen; 6, Pteris serrulate. Fitzhugh.— 1, Lito- 

brochia madlenta ; 2, Asplenium lanceum ; 3, Mertensta 
flabellata; 4, Lomaria Gillies!; 5, Cystopteris bulbifera; 

6, Dictyogramma japonioa.- IF. Apted. — Gesnera 

zebrina, Adiantum polyphyllum, Davallia dteseota. Let 

them be numbered next time.- John Jones.— 1, Nephro- 

lepia pectinate ; 2, Nephrolepte hirsutula; 3, Nephrolepte 

tuberoea.- G. Jarjield.—l, Osmnnda cincamonea; 2, 

Lycopodium densum.- J. Turner.—Winter Cherry 

(Physalis Alkekengi), of easy culture in any garden.- 

F. W. Da rley .—Cannot name from suoh poor specimens. 
- Robt. Greening.— Hieracium aurantiacum. 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help In 
naming fruit must bear %n mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed, unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants er fruits 
should altoays accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Garurkinb Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— C. D. —Red-cheeked Pear, Beurrt 
Ananas. Other Pear, Winter Nelis. Specimens should be 

numbered.- R. n.— Pear Beurr Diet- J. J. F.— 

Apples apparently poor local kinds, which we cannot 

name.- W. H. L.— Pear Beurr£ de Capiaumont.- 

P. J. H.— Apples : 1, Beauty of Kent; 2, Gravrnstein. 
- S. G.— Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.-Henry Whit¬ 
more. —Apple French Crab. Pear Beurrt Clairgeou.- 

J. B. Martin. —Apples : 1, Northern Greening ; 2 rwI j, 
Sykehouse Russet; 4, Not recognised. 


TO OORRBSPONDNNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would re member that wo 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

K r . Poulton junior. —Messrs. J. Laing&Son, Forest-hill 

London, S. W. - James Phillips. —Yes. Apply to Messrs. 

Holland & Co., Ludgmte-hill, London. E.C.- T. Alan 

Read.—Plasm repeat your queries, and write each one on 
a separate piece of paper, and on one side of it only. 


All of our readers who are interested in the improvement 
of cottage homes are invited to help us to make Cottage 
Gardening knoicn. It is published at the very lowest 
price to meet the wants of those for whom it t* intended , 
and copies will be sent for distribution, five, by the pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell and Company, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate HiU, E.C. 


HARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—12 finest 

^ Exhibition varieties, 4s. 6d. Six Selfs, including Ger¬ 
mania, 3s.-WM. KENYON. Walmersley, Bury, Languhire 

TiAFFODILS.—Lovely flowering bulbs, war- 

■kJ ranted true.—Sir Watkin, 8d.; Emperor, 8d.: Empress. 
6d.; Honfieldi, 6d.; Ard Riga, 31.: Countess of Anneals?, 
5d.: Henry Irving, 6d.; maximus, 3d. each; prinoens, la.3d.: 
major, Is. 6d.; nobilis, Is. 6d.; Butter-and-egga Is. 3d.; Egga- 
and-bacon, 2 b. ; Oodlins-and-oream, 3s. 6d-; ornatus, 9d_ doz. 
Carnations, grand stuff: Reynolds Hole, 6d.; Germania, 9d.: 
Raby, 4d.; Alice Ayres, 6d.; Malmateon, 6d.: Salisbury, 4d.; 
Redbraes, 4d ; Gloire deNaooy, 4d ; Crimson Clove, 3d. ; White 
Clove. 3d., car, paid.—RICHK8, Florist, Bandy-lane, Chester. 

WHITE EVENING PRIMROSE, very dwarf, 

• * spreading, immense blossoms, one of the loveliest of 
all hardy flowers. 3 strongplanta, la. free. Now is beet time to 
plant.—JOHN RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton. 

rpHE CLIMBING MAIDENHAIR (Adlumia 

A- cirrhosa).—Runs 30 feet in season, exquisite pale-green, 
finely-divided foliage, innumerable eras ten flash-ootonrsd 
tubular flowers, quite hardy, grows anywhere, 3 for la., free. 
N ow is best time to plant.—RAYNER, as above. _ 

(STRAWBERRIES. — Guaranteed true. —— 

W Noble, 50, 2s., 100, 3s.; President. 50, la 6d.. 100, la 3d- 
Exhibition Onions, 100,9tL Splendid Polyanthus, 18, la, free. 
-Mr s, KIME, Mareham-te-Fen, Boston. _ 

flARNATIONS and PICOTEES, beat show 

var., 6s. to 7s. 6d. per doz. 6 seifs, including Mrs. Muir. 
Germania, La Pearl, Mn. R. Hole, for 3a 8d. — JAB. 
CAIRNS, Bainbridge Holme, Sunderland. 

JEW BORDER CARNATION “ Meriy 

A1 Andrew," cream, terra-cotta striped, of which Mr. John 
Shaw, F.R.H.S., writes:—"Very effective and untqoe.” 
Strong-rooted layers, la each: la 6d. pair; quotation quan- 
titlea 13 lead in g border varieties, plus pair above gratia, 6a, 
free. List free.-GEO. ANDREWS Oldfield, Altrincham 
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SOME USEFUL LATE-FLO WERING 
ROSES. 


Ix & well-managed garden there are generally a 
few Roses in bloom at thia period of the year ; 
but at the same time there is no getting away 
from the fact that in the majority of cases the 
flowers come merely by chance y and not owing 
to any special care on the part of the cultivator. 
True, there are notable exceptions to this rule, 
though in many gardens but little regard is paid 
to keeping up a display of Roses as late in the 
autumn as possible. Now, this is by no means 
as it should be. Roses of all kinds are always 
welcome, particularly at this period, and there¬ 
fore it behoves us all who have charge of gar¬ 
dens to maintain a continuous Bupply as long as 
possible. Were Tea Roses grown in quantity 
in every garden, there need be no dearth of 
bloom, inasmuch as these are in flower from 
June until November. Seldom can one visit a 
good bed of Tea Roses in the autumn with¬ 
out being able to bring away a gathering of 
fresh blooms. But, unfortunately, beds of Tea 
Roses are exceptions in English gardens, not 
the rule. It is generally admitted that the Tea- 
scented varieties are the true autumnal Roses, 
and for that reason alone should be extensively 
cultivated. Among the strong-growing kinds 
the old Gloire de Dijon is undoubtedly the 
best for late flowering. At the present moment 
it is blooming profusely iu many gardens, and 
will continue to yield a wealth of bloom until 
November is well advanced, should the weather 
keep favourable. In the flower gardens at 
Wortley Hall there is, or used to be, two beds 
of this grand old Rose, and I have many times 
seen them covered with blossoms in October. 
In this instance the plants are kept dwarf, the 
long shoots being pegged down to the ground, 
and they seldom fan to bloom abundantly. 
The trio of 

Waltham Climbers, too, in their differ¬ 
ent shades of crimson, I have also seen 
flowering profusely during the autumn months, 
and these may advantageously be grown for 
late blooming purposes. Among the less robust 
growing Teas, Homere must be regarded as a 
most useful variety for late flowering. It is, 
moreover, one of the hardiest of Tea Roses, and 
should be given a prominent place in every 
collection. Etendard de Jeanne d’Arc is 
another very free autumnal bloomer, while the 
same may be said of Marie Van Houtte, a 
charming light-yellow Rose. Mme. Lambard, 
too, generally produces a good supply of beau¬ 
tifully-tinted flowers at this time of the year, 
as also do Perle des Jardins, Luciole, Camoens, 
Francisya Kruger, and Sappho. The last named 
is <me of the best of recent introductions, being 
vigorous in growth and very free blooming. 
The flowers are large, of good form, and of a 
fawn colour suffused with rose. There are, of 
course, others which may be distinguished for 
late flowering, but those mentioned I have 
found specially good. Hybrid Perpetuals are 
still regarded by some as being the best 
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autumnal Roses, but I cannot say that this 
agrees with my experience. Some varieties, 
though, are better for this purpose than others. 
Of the dark kinds, A. K. Williams sometimes 
flowers well during the autumn, especially if 
the shoots are cut back immediately the first 
flush of bloom is over in the summer. Charles 
Darwin is a very good late flowering Rose, the 
flowers being of a rich crimson colour and very 
attractive. The beautiful 
Duke of Albany, too, deserves special 
mention as an autumnal Rose, and so does Ella 
Gordon, a very bright coloured variety. Another 
good late-flowering kind may be found in 
Ferdinand Chaffolte, the blooms of which are of 
a brilliant red colour. Prosper Laugier and 
Beauty of Waltham are also two good dark 
Roses for the autumn, and of the light coloured 
varieties few can surpass Duchess of Albany for 
late flowering. The blooms of the latter are 
silvery pink, after the style of the well-known 
and popular La France, from which it sported. 
Queen of Queens is another good pink for 
autumnal blooming, and in a fine autumn 
Captain Christy, Merveille de Lyon, and 
Baroness Rothsohild are usually to be found 
laden with flowers. Despite the popularity of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals and Tea-scented varie¬ 
ties, however, they can scarcely equal the China 
Roses at this time of the year, so far as making 
a show in the garden is concerned. The China 
Roses bloom exceptionally well during the 
autumn, but, so far as I nave seen, they are 
very scantily grown. Would that they were 
more frequently seen in beds in gardens, for they 
are justly deserving of all the attention that it 
is possible to give them. The old Crimson 
China or Sanguinea is as good as any, the blooms 
being of a most brilliant colour and very attrac¬ 
tive when seen in a mass. Two other capital 
kinds are Fabvier and Cramoisie-Sup^rieure, and 
not unfrequently these may be seen carrying 
flowers until after frost has set in. In all cases 
I have, as a rule, found the own-root Roses 
flower best in the autumn. The Bourbon Rose 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is also well known as 
an autumnal flowering variety, it being usually 
at its best during September. C. 


2037 — Climbing Roses in an un¬ 
heated greenhouse.— For a yellow Rose 
yon will find nothing to surpass, or even to equal, 
Gloire de Dijon under the conditions specified. 
Never mind about its being an old one ; it is the 
finest best all-round Rose in cultivation, and in 
an unheated structure, if sunny, may be had in 
bloom for nine or ten months at least out of 
the twelve. For a pink you may have Souvenir 
d’un Ami (salmony-rose), Hom&re (blush), or 
Cheahunt Hybrid (carmine-rose).—B. C. R. 

2118— Roses in a bed. —Maurice Rernardin 
is a very double Rose, and I expect the reason 
the flower-bads dropped off was because of *wet 
weather rotting them at the base before they 
could expand. If much wet weather has pre¬ 
vailed, or heavy dews, I have known this and 
similar Roses go black from sunburn during 
a few bright hours following the wet. If it 
grows well, and your variety is true to name, I 
should continue to cultivate it. There are few 
better Roses than Maurice Bemardin daring the 


majority of seasons. Yonr Marechal Niel is not 
in a happy place, seeing that your position is 
rather exposed to cold winds. I would recom¬ 
mend your digging it up and finding a wall or 
fence to grow it against; or at any rate placing 
it in a somewhat sheltered situation. Cut it 
back hard immediately after replanting, and then 
let it grow at will all next summer. Report 
the result to Gardening, and I will then 
endeavour to give further advice.—P. U. 

-The Rose you mention, Maurice 

Bemardin, often behaves in the way you 
describe. The buds contain so many petals that 
the plant does not appear to have sufficient 
strength to cause them to expand. It is au 
inherent defect which you are not likely to get 
rid of by altered conditions of management. 
Your Marshal Niel would not flower last year, 
it may do so next if you leave the growth it 
has made unpruned ; but I cannot hold out 
much hope that you are likely to be satisfied 
with it.—J. C. C. 

2127.— Hardiness of Tea Rosea—I 

am very glad to read your query. It is refresh¬ 
ing to find one with such a favourable report 
when the majority of querists are more or leas 
in difficulties. Replying to the first of your 

S iestiona, it will depend very much upon what 
ass of Roses you put upon your fence as to 
how many would be wanted. If such as 
Maiechal Niel, W. Allen Richardson, and 
others of like growth, six feet apart will be none 
too far. But if you use such as Marie Van 
Houtte and Madame Lombard, you might 
plant one every 4 feet. It is a hard matter to 
say which wonld be best of the two. The 
strong climbers would flower wonderfully 
free early in the season, but would not 
produce many blossoms after the firBt annual 
crop. On the other hand, the other class of Rose 
would bloom equally early, and continue to 
flower all the summer, eventually throwing ont 
many blooms, and extending the season until 
frost cut them back. I will, however, name 
five grand Rosea of the first class, and follow 
these with even more good ones of the second 
type—Climbers : W. A. Richardson, L'Iddal, 
Reine, M. Henrietta, Bouquet d’Or, and 
Climbing Niphetoa. Second Class: M. Van 
Houtte, Anna Olivier, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
Madame Lambard, Sunset, Rubens, and Dr. 
Grill. Although these last are not strictly 
climbers, they will grow quite strong enough 
for a four-foot fence, and will also provide a 
good variety of colours. In your bed of dwarfs 
I would plant three rows lengthwise; one in 
the centre, and the other two about 6 inches to 
2 inches from the outside. If you put eight 
plants in a row, that will bring them about 
18 inches apart, and leave a margin for the ends. 
The following are the best twenty-four Roses I 
can advise besides those you already name; 
A. K. Williams, Augustine Guinoissean, La 
France, Baroness Rothschild, Captain Christy, 
Countess of Oxford, Duke of Connaught, Eclair, 
Marie Finger, Fisher Holmes, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Heinrich Schultheis, Madame Victor 
Verdier, Marie Baumann, Merveille de Lyon, 
Mrs. John Loing, Prince Arthur, Prince 0. de 
Rohan, Star of Waltham, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Victor Hugo, Viscountess Folkestone, 
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Alfred Colomb, and Dupuy Jamain. I have 
purposely omitted the Teas from this list, but 
any of them, except the very strong growers, 
would do well. I should plant them out, in 
preference to potting, in your frame. Being 
span-roofed you will not be able to use the 
walls, as they are probably not high enough. I 
should plant them about the same distance 
apart as recommended for the raised bed out-of- 
doors. Although you propose growing the 
more delicate varieties here—similar to Comtesse 
de Nadaillac—they will grow quite strong 
enough, seeing they are receiving this protection 
and help. The only protection they will need 
will be the lights put on during hard weather. 
Pruning should be carried on the same as if out- 
of-doors, merely doing it some months earlier. 
Start the plants in March, and keep them 
growing as steadily as possible I am presuming 
your frame is unheated. Such structures grow 
the more delicate Teas to perfection, but you 
must keep them as backward as possible, merely 
giving them protection from unkind weather. 
Mildew, aphis, &c., will want more looking 
after than if in the open. Syringe frequently, 
and afford air on all mild days. Indeed, it would 
be well to remove the lights entirely whenever 
suitable.—P. U. 

2073.— Moving Roses.—This year I moved twenty- 
five Roees in April to a new garden. The growth on most 
of the plants died away, but after a brief pause fresh 
growth appeared, and I pruned the plants in June. The 
Roses flowered well, they look quite healthy now, and I 
did not lose a single plant.—C. E. M. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Keep Mignonette coming into bloom in a light position 
as near to the glass as convenient. It is quite possible to 
hare Mignonette in bloom all the year round by sowing in 
suooesiion. As soon as the flrat lot is fairly started on its 
way, sow again; 5 inch or 6 inch pots are best, and for 
winter especially mix a little old mortar rubbish with the 
soil. If tne points of weakly plants are nipped off, though 
it may delay flowering for a time, the plants will fill out and 
strengthen, and the ultimate result will be better. Give 
weak liquid-manure occasionally after the spikes appear. 
Vallotas (Scarborough Lilies) as they go out of flower may 
be taken to another house to complete growth. If the 
plants are healthy and in good free condition at the root, 
they do nob require annual repotting. I always find them 
do best if specimens of considerable size are required to 
shift them on as required without division or disturbanoe 
of the roots in the same way we deal with the Euoharis 
Lily. When I first grew this plant, now many years ago, 
it was treated as a stove plant; now it is found to be one 
of the very best room and window plants, and is frequently 
found in the best possible condition in the windows of the 
cottage. In repotting, whioh is best done after flowering, 
keep the bulbs well up, and drain the pots well, using 
turfy Boil with sand enough to keep it open. This being 
an evergreen, bulbs must not be dried off altogether. The 
best way to ensure the flowering of every bulb is to give 
the plants a good roasting in the sunshine in a oold-frame 
with the lights drawn off all day and everv warm night 
during the months of July and August. Where there Is a 
shallow tank or pool at the base of a bit of rockery, one of 
the plants which may be grown in it is the Water Haw¬ 
thorn (Aponogeton distachyou), and this plant is very man- 
agable in any vessel that will hold water; It will be in 
blossom a good part of the autumn and the winter. Plants 
may be raised from seed in shallow water planted in pots 
of soil, and will form an interesting object in the smallest 
oonservatory, and may even be grown in the window. The 
name Water Hawthorn is derived from the Hawthorn-like 
soent of the blossoms. Winter-flowering Salvias, including 
splendens, Pitcher!, Ac., will form useful groups in con¬ 
trast with the Chrysanthemums. These plants are very 
easily grown. Cuttings rooted in February, grown on 
under glass till June, and then planted out in the open air 
will, with a little attention in pinching in during summer, 
make plants large enough for 12-inch pots in autumn, and 
if lifted carefully will scarcely feel any eheek Tree-Car¬ 
nations must now be plaoea in a light position. Where 
many cut-flowers are required, these plants if grown 
in quantity are worth a house to themselves, ana will 
require a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Liquid- 
manure may 1 m given occasionally. 

Stove. 

Keep Gardenias, Euoharis, and Ixoras at the warm end 
if there is any differenoe in the temperature of the house. 
Everybody nowadays grows a few Orchids in the stove, 
and among the most useful are Dendrobiums, especially 
nobilis, which is one of the best Orchids to grow in quan¬ 
tity for winter blooming. These will now be showing the 
flower-buds where the peeudo bulbs have been well 
ripened. This ripening process is generally carried out by 
a removal after the growth is completed to a drier house 
In summer, with a free exposure to air and sunshine, and 
a reduction of the water supply. When taken back to the 
stove the syringe should be used freely, and a little weak 
liquid-manure may be given with advantage as soon as the 
buds appear up the sides of the stems, liquid-manure in 
a weak, olear state may also be given to Cypripediums, 
Calanthes, and other Orchids whioh are getting Into con¬ 
dition to produce their beautiful blossoms. The reason 
why many amateurs fail in Orchid culture is in using im¬ 
proper pots and potting materials lacking in porosity. 
Proper Orchid pots are freely provided with holes not only 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may bo dans from ten dope to 
a fortnight later them is here mdioated with equally good 
results. 


in the bottom, but also in the sides for the eecape of sur¬ 
plus moisture, and Orchids must not be potted in soil likely 
to become close and sour. The best flbry peat, with fresh 
Sphagnum, some lumps of oharooal, and broken crooks, 
should form the chief materials for the roots of Orchids to 
work In, whether grown in pots or baskets. These mate¬ 
rials in due proportions should be pressed down firmly 
enough for the roots to get a fairly firm grip, and over all 
place a layer of chopped Sphagnum. This is not the time 
to pot Orchids which are coming into blossom, but they 
may be top-dressed with rough peat and Sphagnum with 
much advantage. 

Fern-house. 

The kinds of Ferns most in demand for house decoration 
are Adiantums and Pterises. These may be easily grown 
in a moderate temperature—65 degs. need not be exceeded 
—and for cutting purposes the plants should not be far 
from the glass. Most of the Adiantums, Pterises, Poly¬ 
podium aureum, Lomarla gibba, and Cyrtomium falcatum, 
another very hardy Fern, reproduce themselves freely 
from seed, and usually seedlings spring up in all directions 
in pots, baskets, and borders. I nave had seedling Ferns 
grow very freely in Orchid pots suspended from the roof, 
the spores having been carried up by the motion of the 
atmosphere when the front ventilators were open on sunny 
days. Ferns must never be allowed to get ausfc dry, nor 
yet should the soil be watered so as to get sour. The oom 
mon Ferns grown for cutting will do best in good loam. 

Keeping Bedding-plants. 

“ Geraniums ” just lifted should, where posable, have a 
little fire-heat to get the roots into action. Rooted out- 
tings which are established will keep very well in a cool- 
house if there is the means of keeping out frost. Keep 
free from dead leaves, and give only just as much water as 
will keep the growth in a fresh condition. Very little water 
will be required during winter where the flre-heat is only 
used to keep out frost, and that little should be given on 
the mornings of fine days only, and should not be thrown 
oareleasly about the floor or borders of the house. 

Window Gardening. 

Some of the most useful shrubs for balconies and outside 
deooration generally are the Evergreen Euonymus and 
the different forms of Aucuba. The tree or bush Lies 
when they become better known will, I think, be more 
sought after for this work ; they are both hardy and orna¬ 
mental. They may be had trained as standards to orna¬ 
ment the forecourt in pots or tubs. Some of the cheap 
Conifers, such as the Silver Firs, Spruces, Ac., may be 
potted or tubbed to stand about outside in winter to im¬ 
part character and give the place a warmer and more fur¬ 
nished appearanoe. I am thinking now of those dwellings 
which are without gardens, the occupiers of which like to 
see something green about their doors and windows. In 
summer the tube and pots may be filled with flowering 
are plants. 1 know several places where Chrysanthemums 
is grown in large tube to stand about the entrance, and 
some also are effectively placed Inside the house. Well- 
grown Chrysanthemums will last a long time inside the 
hall or on the landing at the top of the stairs. The bulbs 
that were potted and placed in the cellar to make roots 
may now be brought to a lighter position ; not full in the 
window at first, as the plants from a dark plaoe should be 
gradually inured to the light. Except the plants in rooms 
or windows are very full of roots, they will not require 
water oftener than two or three times a week. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roses may be planted now, both dwarfs and standards. 
Make the soil lighter for Teas. The beds for Roses should 
be deep and well-drained. Do not forget that clay Is an 
excellent manure for very light 9oil. Good results have been 
obtained on light gravelly soil by placing a layer of clay in 
the bottom of the bed 2 feet or so below the surfaoe. As 
regards manures, use the best available, for light soils. 
Cow-manure is the beet, next comes that from the pig, 
whilst stable-manure is always valuable for heavy land. 
Before planting Dwarf Roses or Standards examine the 
stocks carefully, especially round the collars, and remove 
all buds. To a great extent this will prevent the appear- 
anoe of suokers later on. When planting Dwarf Roees, 
whether on the Brier or on the Manetti, especially the 
latter, always bury the stook, and this will ultimately lead 
to the plants producing a seoond set of roots above the 
junction. Briers for budding should be purchased and 
planted at once, and cuttings of both Briers and Manettis 
may be made now, and laid in till there is time to set them 
out in rows. By making them thus early there will be 
fewer failures, as the work of callusing will begin as soon 
as the cut surface comes in oontaot with the soil, and the 
prooess of rooting at this season is always a slow one. Clear 
off the beds of summer flowers, manure and dig the land, 
and plant bulbs, Violas, and other spring-flowering plants, 
or if some winter effect isdesired, itcan easily be obtained 
by using dwarf shrubs, Tree Ivies, Gold and Silver Hollies, 
Ac. Choice Pansies may be planted now in well-prepared 
beds. Cuttings also may be put in for spring planting. 
Herbaceous plants, especially the Bummer-flowering things, 
may be divided. Those whioh flower in autumn will be as 
weu left till spring. 

Fruit Garden. 

All outside Vine-borders, if the Grapes are to be kepton 
the Vines, should be sheltered from heavy rains. Sheets of 
oorrugated iron are the cheapest and best covers, and 
when not in use on the borders some other useful work 
may perhaps be found for them, or, at any rate, they will 
not occupy much space to store. It is a good plan to plaoe 
a layer of long litter or tree-leaves beneath the oovers. 
The borders of early vineries should be sheltered in a simi¬ 
lar manner. Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants may 
be taken off the bushes any time now, and laid in to be pre¬ 
pared for planting when there comes a wet day. Get them 
as leng and strong as possible. Continue the root pruning 
of fruit-trees. Young trees win be better lifted and re- 
planted-with the roots near the surfaoe. All young trees 
should be replanted the third year after planting. It does 
not take muoh time, and it plaoea the roots in a better 
position to support a bearing tree, and, In foot, brings the 
tree into fruitful condition several yean earlier. Figs whioh 
have been making too much wood may have the roots lifted 
and some lime rubble or builders’ rubbish rammed into the 
border, and the space above filled in with good loam, 
opened up with wood-ashes and old plaster, ana a few bite 
of brick mortar mixed with the comport will do no harm. J 


Peaches on walls may be lifted now if not in good condi¬ 
tion. More of this work may he done with advantage. It 
is a good plan to introduce a few young trees occasionally, 
and get them into bearing for walls or espaliers, so that if 
a tree on any wall wears out there is always another one 
in a bearing state ready to fill up the vacancy. Continue 
to gather fruit as it ripens. The weather lately has been 
almost too wet for this work. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Asparagus may be forced now if it should be required 
early. Of course, none hut the strongest roots will be 
lifted for early forcing. There an several ways of forcing 
Asparagus, the old-fashioned hot-bed still being as gooa 
as any, the only drawback being the destruction of the 
roots. The young plants raised specially for forcing, and 
which have never been cut from, are the best for early 
work, as they are more exdtable, and yield to a lower 
temperature, or, at any rate, a fairly brisk temperature 
will start tlw grass very speedily. Take up Beet and 
Carrots, and store them away so as to be eanly got at in 
case of frost. Take up a part of the stock of roots of 
Ohioory; they will oome in useful by-and-bye should any 
thing befall the Lettuoe or Endive. Small salads, such an 
Mustard and Cress, should be sown under glass now. Take 
up the Lettuoee, or most of them whioh an full grown, and 
plant thiokly in pits or frames. Full-grown Lettuces will 
not stand muoh frost, but for the present a light covering 
of dry Fern, or a canvas or mat covering will suffice, and 
them latter expedients may be used quiokly should a sud¬ 
den necessity arise. Get all late Celery earthed up as soon 
as possible, or when the soil is in suitable condition. If 
any more Tomatoes are on the outside plants gather them 
without delay; even small Tomatoes may be useful for 
pickling or jam purpoeee. In well-cultivated kitohen 
gardens there is not now, as a rule, muoh vacant ground ; 
but what little there is may be trenched as opportunity 
offers. Keep beds of Onions and Spinach free from weeds. 
Cucumbers must be kept moving on steadily, end not be 


overcropped. 


, Hobday. 


Work In tbs Town Chundso- 

Repeated conches of frost have marred the beauty of the 
outdoor garden in many places; but town gardens are, as 
a rule, comparatively sheltered, and their occupants often 
remain untouched for some time after those in more ex¬ 
posed localities have been out off. Still, Dahlias, Begonias, 
and others of a tender nature cannot be expected to 
last much longer, and as soon as the foliage has beoome 
fairly blackened the tops should be out assy, and the 
roots lilted, laid out to dry for a few days, and then stored 
away in some frost-proof plaoe. A cellar is one of the best 
of storages for everything of this kind ; but if very d^ nn 
the roots may decay, while if too dry they will shrivel. 
The tubers of Begonias are more sensitive to frost than 
many imagine, and I have known thousands lost simply 
by leaving them out in the beds a few days too late. 
When thoroughly dry and the skins set, they are not nearly 
so tender as directly after the growth has been checked by 
frost; but should anything prevent the tubers being taken 
up and stored in good time, a good layer of dry fitter or 
straw should be laid over the beds. Dahlias need some¬ 
what similar care, but these appear to be somewhat 
hardier than the last. Both, however, will generally sur¬ 
vive an average English winter—at least, where the soil Is 
light and well drained, and the position slightly sheltered, 
if left in the ground and oovered to the depth of 9 inches 
or 10 inohes with dry ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre before there 
has been enough frost to penetrate the surfaoe of the 
ground. Salvia patens is, at least, equally hardy, but 
beautiful as this tine old plant is, I have never been able 
to do muoh with it where there was much smoke about on 
account of the way the blossoms persist in dropping 
directly, or even before, they expand. The Marvel of Peru 
is another most useful tuberous-rooted plant, now sadly 
neglected, that does so well in towns that every urban 
garden ought to contain a few examples. Lift and store 
the roots now in the same way as Dahlias. The roots of 
Lobelias of the fulgens class had better be now taken up 
with plenty of earth, packed roughly in pots or boxes, ana 
removed to a cool but frost-proof house, pit, or shed for 
the winter. Outdoor Chrysanthemums are now very gay 
and useful, especially on warm sunny borders and in shel¬ 
tered nooks. I find those with flowers of moderate size 
and whose petals reflex more or less, including most of the 
larger or hybrid Pompones, superior for outside work to 
any others, though some of the earlier large-flowering 
varieties, both incurved and Japanese, frequently bloom 
well when planted at the foot of and trained to a wall like 
a creeper. Forward Herbaceous Calceolarias should be 
potted off singly, but use comparatively large sixes. The 
smaller seedlings will winter beet in boxes. B. O. B. 
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VHB OOMXNG WBUDK*8 WORK, 

Extract* from a garden diary from October 29 tk 
to November 5th. 

Moved a few early-flowering Rhododendrons showing 
buds to a house where there is a little warmth. They wifi 
not require much forcing to come into bloom by the time 
the Chrysanthemums are going off. Still further reduoed 
climbers in the oonservatory. Such things as Passion¬ 
flowers will bear agood deal of cutting back now. Moved in 
more Chrysanthemums, and cleared out more Fuchsias, 
ho. In the conservatory every plant should be effective 
either in leaf or blossom, and when the flowers fade or the 
leaves lose colour the time for removal has oome. More 
care is used In watering now so as not to spill water 
needlessly; the work being done in the morning, and 
everything cleaned away before the boose is used by the 
family. Care is taken not to create a dust in sweeping up, 
ho. The dust from stone floors is specially hurtful to 
foliage when permitted to settle on the plants. Planted 
French Beans in pots, and started them in a forcing-house. 
Potted Lily of the Valley and piaoed in the Mushroom-bourn 
till the crowns show signs of starting. Took up Cauli¬ 
flowers turning in, and planted them thiokly in deep pit; 
some of the bottom leavee were removed to permit of the 
plant# going oloeer together, es the apaoe is valuable. 
Moved a lot of large Arum Lilies to a warm-house. 1 
want the flowers at Christmas lor church and other 
decorations. My Arums have all been planted out this 
mer, and I think I never had them stronger or more 
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promising. They were all potted up l>efore the middle of 
September, and are now well established. Commenced 
planting deciduous trees and shrubs. If I have planting 
to do I never wait for the last leaf to fall, as anything may 
be safely moved by the eud of October, and of late years 
the frost has interfered with winter planting, and Bpring 
work is not so satisfactory. Got out the first batch of 
Standard Briers for next year’s planting. It is important 
that these be planted early in the season, as many of them 
are deficient in roots, and if left till late in the season most 
of those would fail. It is a special injunction that all 
dormant buds be diligently sought for at the base of the 
stem and removed. The same course is adopted with 
dwarf Briers and Manettis, and much annoyance is eaved 
thereby later on. The land for Briers, both Dwarf and 
standard, is always well manured, and the rows are far 
enough apart to permit of free access between. In the 
owe of Standards, long rods are passed along the top of the 
Briers to afford means of support, and to which the tops 
of all are secured. Sowed seeds of Lobelias for next 
spring (jedding. The pans are placed on a shelf in a green¬ 
house ; the seeds grow vigorously, and plants are large 
enough to pot off in January or early in February. This is a 
far better way of raising them than delaying the sowing till 
spring and then rushing them on in heat. Seedlings 
carefully selected from a good strain will come true 
enough for all practical purposes. Sowed Uhodanths 
langlesi for early blooming ; the plants during winter will 
be kept on a shelf near the glass, where there is warmth 
enough for steady progress. Put in outtings of Virginian 
Creepers, Honeysuckles, and white and yellow Jasmines. 
The cuttings are strong selected shoots, out into lengths of 
S inches, and are planted firmly in a sheltered border. 
Veitch’s Virginian Creeper I generally strike from the young 
woodin heat in spring. Thin is sometimes raised fromseeds, 
but the seedlings are notalways reliable. Planted a group 
of the Australian Pine on a knoll as a blind and to afford 
some shelter. This Pine takes a little time to get estab¬ 
lished, but when once fairly on its legs it is very hardy 
and grows vigorously. Very few nursenmen transplant 
chis often enough to move safely 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


2088.— Cutting Pampas Grass.— The 

plumes should be cut before they are quite ex¬ 
panded, and theu be taken into a warm room 
and hung up, where they will expand freely. 
If left on the plants until they are fully ex¬ 
panded they become dirty, and when taken 
into the house they do not improve, and are 
very inferior in beauty to the silky softness of 
the plumes cut before they are fully developed. 
—J. D. E. 


- The correct date for cutting the plumes of Pampas 

Grass varies with the season and locality. But to have 
them in good condition they should be cut just before 
they are fully out.—E. II. 

2091.— Moving Lilies of the Valley. 

These may be removed at any time after 
the leaves die down in the autumn until the 
plants start into growth in the spring. The 
best time to do the work is in the autumn. ] 


have had experience with them in all positions, 
in light and in heavy soil, and cannot say that 
under any conditions they have not done well ; 
but I believe they do best in a partially shaded 

F lace, and in moderately light loam. The best 
ever had was where they got very little sun 
indeed, and in a compost of two parts loam to 
one of good peat, as made up for hardy Ferns. 

J. D. K. 


- They may be moved any time when the buds are 

• iormint. I have generally had them do as well when 
moved just before the buds begin to move as any time, or, 
say, taily in March.—E. H. 

- These should be transplanted us soon as the dowers 

are over, or else in the autumn, when the leaves die down 
—that is. supposing good masses or "clumps” can be re¬ 
moved. They succeed beet in a moist and half shaded 
position, such as in the shade of tall trees, but not in dense 
gloom.—B. C. R. 

-090.— Carnation cuttings.— The Carna¬ 
tions would certainly do badly if potted up and 
placed in the room of a dwelling-house, no 
matter how sunny the window might be. Plant 
them firmly in good soil out-of-doors. The Car¬ 
nation is a perfectly hardy plant, and will 
stand the winter anywhere if the soil is well 
drained and in wet places. The soil ought to 
be raised 6 inches af>ove the ground to prevent 
water from standing round the necks of the 
plants. I am now planting out my Carna¬ 
tions, and may still have some to plant out as 
late as the second week in November. I had 
a grand show from plants set out in November 
last year.—J. D. E. 

- Unless your aspect is very bleak, the cuttings 

ought to do well without any protection. You will have 
to look from time to time to see that the worms do not 
lift the cuttings out of the ground so as to expose the 
young roots to sharp frosts. If vour garden is much ex¬ 
posed to cold winds, the protection of a handlight will be 
advisable.— A. G. Butler. 


2091.— White Poppy for cutting.— 

The best White Poppy for cutting is Snow 
Wreath. This is a comparatively new double 
kind, and produces large heads of flowers of the 
purest pearly-white, with the petals beautifully 



fimbriated. Seed of this variety was recently 
advertised in the Garden er Gardening for 
present sowing, which, for flowering early next 
season, would no doubt be proper ; but I did 
not sow the seed this year until early in .April, 
and the plants bloomed grandly in August and 
onwards.—J. C. C. 


FLAME-FLOWER OR TORCH LILY 
(KNIPHOFIA ALOIDES). 

This plant, generally known even now in many 
gardens as Tritoma Uvaria, is perhaps the 
oldest, and still one of the very best of this fine 
genus. It is the Flame-flower of old English 
cottage gardens, an extremely valuable plant, 
and one of the noblest and most brilliant of 
autumn Lily-worts. It is an excellent border 
plant, suitable for all kinds of soils and condi¬ 
tions, and few plants are better adapted for 
picturesque grouping in the wild garden, where, 
with a fairly open space and deep rich soil, it 
forms large ana very handsome groups. It is 
the most valuable of the known species, perhaps 
as much as 70 per cent, of the garden forms 
being traceable to this K. aloides, either as seed¬ 
lings or hybrids. It is a native of the Cape. 
The variety prtecox, discovered and introduced 
by Mr. Cooper, flowers much earlier than any 


K. Uvaria, it is needless to say, are amongst 
the grandest and most striking of autumn 
flowering plants. We do not see the Kniphofias 
so often in the Grass, in the wild garden, or by 
the woodland walks aB they ought to be. Large 
irregular groups in the more open, exposed spots 
give a very brilliant effect in autumn, and they 
require no attention further than an occasional 
top-dressing of rich soil or well-rotted manure. 
Many of the species and varieties have suffered 
very much during the last two winters from 
frost and damp, the latter more particularly, 
but this may be averted by a covering of dry 
leaves when the foliage begins to yellow in 
autumn. They are readily increased by division, 
by offsets and by seeds, the latter giving most 
curious results and many good varieties. Once 
well planted in bold groups, in good loamy soil, 
Kniphofias form the most effective masses of 
colour, and their effect is visible at long distances, 
so that they are plants of much value to the 
landscape gardener, who may use them on lawns, 
or wood margins, on banks, and near water, 
either alone or along with other vigorous plants, 
such as Spineas, Helianthuses of the perennial 
kind, Pampas Grass, Arundo, or the Giant 
Knotweeds, such as Polygonum saehalinense 
and P. Sieboldi. A bold group of these flowers 
backed’or partly surrounded by Bamboos, such 
as the daik-leaved free-growing B. 
Metake, is a sight in October not 
readily to be forgotten. They are very 
fond of moisture at the roots, and a good 
watering with weak manure-water is 
of great service just as their flower 
spikes appear in August or September. 

» B. 


Kniphofla aloides var. irrandis 


other form of K\ aloides, being in full perfection 
from the middle to the end of May. The leaves 
are broader than those of the type, not glaucous, 
the raceme shorter, and the stem only about 
half as long as the leaves The flowers, with 
the stamens not protruding, are bright-red, 
passing into yellow tinged red when older. 
The variety nobilis, which is very near, if not 
similar, to grandis (here figured), is a very robust 
and noble plant. The leaves are more distinctly 
serrated and deeper keeled. The flowering 
stem is from 5 feet to 8 feet in height. The 
flowers vary from scarlet to orange-scarlet, 
anthers prominent. It blooms from the begin¬ 
ning of August to September. The variety 
serotina or chloroleuca blooms a month or so 
after all the other forms are over; the flowers 
are greenish-yellow only occasionally tinged with 
red. The var. Saundersi has bright-green leaves 
and very rich orange-scarlet flowers; var. 
longUcapa has very long flower-heads and is a 
most desirable form; var. maxima globoaa, 
earlier than maxima, with globose heads of 
yellow and red flowers ; var. glauoeacens, large 
spikes of vermilion-scarlet flowers shading to 
orange. This is a free-flowering plant, and one | 
of the very best in heavy rich soil. There are 
many more forms to be found in gar¬ 
dens, having been raised in recent years. 
Most of these are distinct and good. 
The Kniphofias, especially the forms of 


2044—Sowing Grass-seeds* 

From the middle of March to the first 
week in May is the best time for sowing 
—the earlier the better. The soil should 
be thoroughly cleaned at once, drained 
if at all necessary, and thrown up into 
rough trenches to expose it as much as 
possible to the action of frost during . 
winter; then as soon as the weather 
permits next March level down, and 
recollect that a fine friable surface con¬ 
duces more than anything else to the 
success of the seed sown. Therefore, in 
preparing the seed-bed there must be 
diligent use of rake and roller. Re 
peated raking of the surface should be 
followed by the roller each time in a 
different direction. Top - dress the 
ground either with well-rotted stable 
manure or with a mixture of artificial 
manure consisting of one part bone- 
dust, one part Peruvian guano or other 
highly concentrated manure, and two 
parts superphosphate of lime ; of this 
your ground will require about 5 stone. 
After top-dressing with artificial manure, 
leave the ground for a week or ten days 
before sowing the seed. You will re¬ 
quire l^lb. best lawn Grass-seeds for the 
space you mention, which you ought to get from 
a first-class house, and do not grudge paying the 
very best price ; and if you are willing to spend 
an extra half-pound of seed it will repay you for 
doing so by more rapid clothing of the ground 
and finer quality of herbage. Then attend to 
your plot so that it does not suffer from weather 
or weeds, and immediately the young plant is 
high enough cut it with the scythe, which is 
better than the machine, for a time ; then the 
more frequently you cut and roll afterwards the 
sooner will you establish a close sward of Grass 
worth looking at.—R. H. 

2109.— Crops on sand hills.— The Ta 
marix is the most likely plant to get established 
on the sand-hills of which you speak. It is 
much grown by the seaside, and will endure 
wind and drought better than anything else 1 
know. However, if the hills are composed 
wholly of sand you will have some difficulty in 
getting anything established on them. You 
cannot do better than make experiments with 
different plants for a year or two. Try the 
Tamarix in one place, the English Gorse in 
another, and the common Rhododendron ponti- 
cum in another. You may also venture with 
the Pampas Grass on a limited scale. Not know 
ing anything of the character of the soil further 
than what you mention, the only trees I can 
suggest for planting are the Beech and Hornbeam. 
They are worth a trial. In every case the plants 
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must be well rooted, and high enough so that 
they will not be buried by the sand that is likely 
to be swept over them by the wind. Plants 
2 feet high are about the height, and they should 
have their roots placed 6 inches under the sur¬ 
face, or they will be blown down on their sides. 
The rabbits you will find a great nuisance. You 
had better set out the plants in groups and pro¬ 
tect them with wire-netting buried 6 inches in 
the ground, or they will burrow under it.— 
—J. C. C. 

2122.— Planting beds. —You can certainly 
plant the three long beds with bulbs, and if the 
colours are nicely contrasted, and the whole 
arranged so as to be in bloom at once, the effect 
will be very good. A carpeting of Violas will 
also look well, and do away with much of the 
bare appearance of the beds through the winter ; 
but you must plant these between the rows of 
bulbs, and not over them. I do not think Polyan¬ 
thuses would go well with bulbs, but Aubrietias, 
Alys8um, Silenes, and some others make an excel¬ 
lent groundwork. In the large bed you might put 
a group of neat evergreen shrubs in the centre, 
and fill up the rest with various spring-flow ering 
plants, dotted over with Hyacinths, &e.— 
B. C. R. 

2093.— Plantains in a lawn.— I always 
take out Plantains whenever I see them ; but 
the best time is now and onwards to the spring, 
as the ground is usually softer, and the roots 
pull out with more freedom. Sulphuric acid 
will kill Plantains, if dropped in the centre of 
the crown of leaves ; or if the leaves are cut off 
and the acid is dropped on the amputated roots 
the effect will be greater and more speedy. But 
a great deal of patience and perseverance is re¬ 
quired.—E. H. 

2090.— Hardy plants for show.— Any¬ 
one wishing to show a dozen hardies should grow 
more than that number to have the requisite 
pow T er of selection. The following are all good : 
Alstro*ieria aurea, Anthericnm liliastrum 
major, Delphiniums in variety, Gaillardia grandi- 
tlora maxima, Iceland Poppies, Lilies in variety, 
Achillea Ptarmica plena, Campanula persicifolia 
alba-plena, Centaurea montana (white and red— 
the red throws the finest flowers), Chrysanthe¬ 
mum leucanthemum maximum (large Ox-eye 
Daisy), Fuukia graudiflora, Geum coccineum 
plenum, Helenium pumilum, Double White 
Rocket (Hesperia), Harpaliuin rigidum, Lychnis 
ch-dctdmica plena, Malva m >achata alba, 
Pyrethrum uligiuosum (flue for autumn cutting), 



Onion “Flat Tripoli.’ 


Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, late-flowering, Scabiosa caucasica, 
Statice latifolia, Stenactia speciosa, Lupinus 
Nootkatensis, L. polyphyllus albus.—E. H. 

2000.— Grass of Carnations eaten off. 
—Field mice nibble off the grass clean and 
close ; rabbits and hares will also do much mis¬ 
chief by shaving the best and strongest plants 
close down to the stumps almost. Sparrows are 
also troublesome, especially in the spring, but 
they show they have been at work by the marks 
of their beaks on the leaves and the bruised ends 
of them. It is easy to ascertain w'hich are the 
culprits. Trap the mice and rabbits, and scare 
the sparrows.—J. D. E. 

- Rabbits are exceedingly fond of these 

plants, and if there are any within reach of the 
garden you may depend that they are the de¬ 
predators. Mice also eat the foliage greedily, 
and, failing the rabbits-,'-iit is sure to jbe these 
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that are doing the damage. In the first case, 
the only remedy is to keep the rabbits out by 
surrounding the garden, or the Carnation-beds, 
at any rate, with wire-netting, of which the 
lower edge must bo buried in the ground to the 
depth of 6 inches and firmly pegged down. 
Mice must be trapped or poisoned in some way. 
— B. C. R. 

- Have hares, rabbits, or pheasants access 

to your plants ? If so they are the cause of what 
you complain, and unless you protect the plants 
from these depredators by wiring the beds or 
borders round the same thing will happen again, 
and perhaps the plants be entirely exterminated. 
A gentleman friend of mine has a garden with 
hundreds of hardy plants in it. 1 gave him 
about a dozen Carnations, and though he lives ou 
the outskirts of a town, a stray rabbit visited 
him one winter's night, and found the Carna¬ 
tions the most tasty morsel in the place, so it 
cleared them up entirely.—A. H. 

1970.— Bulbs in beds. —Bulbs can be re¬ 
moved in the spring, when they have passed outof 
bloom, and the leaves have begun to decay. But 
they do not reach this stage before the month of 
June. Indeed, some of them, as the bulbous 
Irises, do not flower until that month. The Tube¬ 
rous Anemones and Ranunculi do not flower uu 
til June. It is always necessary to wait until 
the leaves are at least partly decayed, for if the 
plants are dug up in a green state, the bulbs and 
tubers will not be sufficiently ripened. The 
“ bedding ” plants must be kept until the bulbs 
are ready to be removed. I had a fine bed of 
“ Geraniums ” and Lobelias after Irises this 
year.—J. D. E. 

2108.— A lawn-tennis-ground. — Take out the 
weeds, and in February give a light top-dressing of sifted 
soil, mixed with wood-ashes, if available, and sow some 
White Clover seeds in March. Roll once a week during 
winter and spring.—E. H. 

2098.- Annuals with white blossoms.— White 
Iceland Poppy (this flowers the first season from seeds), 
White Asters, White Stocks, White Clarkia, Godetia The 
Bride, Ilelipterum corymbiferuin (Everlasting), White 
Lupines, Nicotiana atllnis (this is not so good for cutting, 
as the flowers shut up during the day, but it is very sweet;, 
and the White-flowered Mignonette.—E. H. 

1998.— Moving a Passion flower.— The end of 
April or beginning of May will be the most favourable time 
to move the plant, but at the best it will be a very risky 
operation, and you are quite as likely to lose it as not. If 
there are any suckers it would be as well to transplant a 
few of these separately. If some of the roots were now 
cut through about 2 feet from the Btem, it would probably 
give the plant a better chance of survival.— B. O. R. 

Layering: Carnations —The month of 
June iscertaiuly rather early to commence layer¬ 
ing, but, on the other hand, if the shoots were 
fit, I should not hesitate to do it. “A. P.’s” 
experience, as related in Gardening, Oct. 15th 
(p. 460), is by no means singular, nor does it 
actually prove early layering to be an evil. I 
have the same thing happen annually, and, to a 
large extent, in consequence of my growing a 
certain portion of stock entirely for layering. 
When the shoots are put down, usually in the 
third week in July, they are very strong, and 
quickly root because the plants’ energies are 
solely directed towards that end. * As a natural 
consequence, the layers are soon well rooted, 
commence growing, and, upon some kinds 
especially, nearly every one throws up a flower- 
spike. This, as soon as it begins to lengthen, is 
pinched out, with the result that, like other 
plants when stopped, the layers break out, and 
grow bushy. These strong plants throw several 
flower-spikes the following year, and are 
infinitely better than any I can obtain from 
layers put down from flowering plants. Even 
some of these do the same thing, and I may 
inform “ A. P.” that I annually pinch out scores 
—I might almost say hundreds—of flower-spikes 
from ihe lasers, and see nothing detrimental 
from it. —A. H. 


1895. —Using soot water. —Soot-water, 
in a nearly clear state, can be used in 
moderation for all flowers and fruit which 
require a stimulant. At the same time it is 
well to state that my experience, and probably 
the experience of others who use stimulants 
largely, would suggest that a change of diet is 
occasionally advisable. Soot-water is easily pre¬ 
pared. A peck or so of fresh soot is tied up in 
an old manure-bag, and dropped in a tubful of 
water, stirred daily for a week, aud a small 
quantity, from a pint to a quart, according to 
the subjects treated, placed in a 3-gallon can of 
water.—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

In reply to “ G. H.” and “ R. S., M I think, in 
order to make the moat of autumn-sown crops, 
two or three sowings should be made, as very 
much depends on the season. The earliest- 
sown crop that I have made, about the middle 
of August, comes in very useful for drawing 
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green in spring and summer mouths, while those 
so wn the end of August or first week in Septem¬ 
ber come in best for transplanting for late 
summer and autumn use, for although many 
Onion growers say that the crop should be sown 
where it is to remain, I find that I generally 
get the finest bulbs from transplanted crops. I 
ain using such bulbs in August and September, 
and they are quite equal to the imported ones, 
both in size and mildness of flavour. I find that 
for these transplanted bulbs the soil can hardly 
be too rich, but where sown to stand the winter 
I do not manure so heavily. I sow 1 foot apart 
aud transplant at the same distance, and I find 
the richer the soil the milder the flavour of the 
Onions. It is when checked and starved they 
become so hot and stringy. I use the Globe and 
Flat and Italian Tripolia (here figured), the Giant 
Rocca, and the White Spanish Onions. Make 
the soil firm by treading or rolling, and sow 
moderately thick to allow for casualties during 
winter and for drawing green in spring The 
remnant will make an early summer crop wh iie the 
transplanted ones are growing to a large size. 


2085.— Treatment of Chicory.—When 
the roots are fully grown take them up, twist 
or cut off leaves, but not too close to the crown. 
Pack them in sand in a shed or cellar, and 
pot them for forcing in succession as required. 
Four or five roots may be placed in a 7-inch or 
8-inch pot, the crowns to be just level with the 
soil. It may be forced in the Mushroom-house 
or any other dark place where there is a little 
warmth. It must be grown in the dark so 
that the leaves may be perfectly blanched.— 
E. H. 

2110 .—Tomatoes in a lean to green¬ 
house. —You can certainly grow Tomatoes 
during the winter in such a house as you 
describe, but a temperature of 70 degs. is un¬ 
necessary ; 55 degs. to 65 degs. will be ample. 
But the “ profit” is quite another matter, and 
at the winter prices realised the last few seasons 
the fruit, at least, after the turn of the year, 
will hardly pay for the firing. Fruit set this 
month will ripen succesaionally up to about 
Christmas with only a moderate amount of heat, 
but after that, I think, you will be wiser to pull 
the plants out, and (if you like) plant a fresh lot 
to begin fruiting again about the end of April. 
—B. C. R. _ 

1911— Eccremocarpus scaber.—Young 

plants of this fine creeper should be put out 
in the early summer—May or June. They are 
easily raised from seed sown in heat in February 
or March, or in April or May in a greenhouse 
temperature. If sown early in the year they 
will bloom the same season. You should gather 
the seed when ripe, store it in a dry place, and 
sow as above. Small plants may be grown in 
pots, and I have had a few flowers on them, 
but in this way they do not grow with nearly 
ihe luxuriance of those planted out.—B. C. R. 
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2103— Manure for Chrysanthemums. 

—Liquid-manure from the cow-shed, or made by 
soaking cow-manure or sheep dung in water, first 
placing it in a sack to Drevent the manure mixing 
with the water, thus blocking the passage way 
for future waterings, is sufficiently strong enough 
for Chrysanthemums, without the addition of 
blood, if it is diluted to about the colour of brown 
brandy. Water the plants every time they 
require water with it until the blooms are half 
developed, then cease. Blood makes a good 
manure, mixed with dry soil, letting it lie for 
several months in a shed ; then apply it as a 
top-dressing to any plants. One bloom to a stem 
is quite sufficient if show blooms are required. 
—E. Molyneux. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Now the season is come again for the reward of 
our summer’s labour with these plants, and there 
is no doubt we have had a nice time for growing 
and ripening the wood. The most trouble has 
been from insects, of which there has been no end. 
But after so far succeeding there is room for 
mistakes, even when they are taken into the 
house to bloom, and this may most likely come 
through overfeeding. We get so many different 
ways put before us that we can only know 
rightly by experience. The first thing to do is 
to separate the plants into their different classes, 
as each class needs its own special treatment, 
more especially the Incurved, which should not 
be fed so strongly until they are one-third open, 
as they are so apt to come coarse-petalled and 
unshapely. But as to the Japanese, you cannot 
give them too much, especially sorts, such 
as these—viz., E. Molyneux, Geo. Daniels, Sun¬ 
flower, Comte de Germiny, Etoile de Lyon, and 
many others of the strong varieties. While, for 
the weaker sorts, such as Japonaise, Marguerite 
Marrouch, Jeanne Delaux, Sarah Owen, Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy, Mrs. Jameson, the best way 
of feeding is to mix some of Clay’s manure 
with a little good soil and give as a top-dressing, 
watering occasionally with weak soot, only be 
sure not to over water them, as they soon lose 
all their leaves, and the flowers come with no 
colour, and it also weakens the cuttings for next 
year’s stock. When you water them fill up the 
pot, so as to let it go right through the soil, 
and then leave it until it becomes almost dry 
again. I have found good stable-manure, and 
also cow-manure, put in a bag and soaked in a 
barrel, with a little soot mixed, to be very good 
for the strong varieties, giving it to them alter¬ 
nately. You will want two barrels, because it 
should be kept separate, so as to get the 
changes. The Incurved come very good if they 
are fed mostly with soot. As to the Anemone 
and Reflexed, they are not so particular, and 
will, most of them, take it fairly strong. I hope 
soon to give the names of the many new ones 
which may prove to be good, and my experience 
with them, as I have about a thousand. 

G. H. H. 


put in before the ground becomes cold they 
should be left till April. The deciduous trees 
may be set later if the weather is open. It 
would make this answer too long if I entered on 
the question of the planting of the flower-beds 
now. Repeat the question, if necessary, with 
some particulars as to size of beds, soil, &c.— 
S. E. 


PERGOLAS, OR CREEPER-COVERED 
WALKS. 

As a rule, pergolas are rude trellis-work struc¬ 
tures of wood, sometimes supported by brick¬ 
work, but more often the supports are of rough 
tree-stems. Adaptations of the pergola, as seen 
in Italy and other parts of the sunny south, 
would add to the delights of many an English 
garden. A creeper-clad trellis spanning a fre¬ 
quented walk is a most desirable feature in a 

g arden, as it gives a contrast to the open, 
reezy parts, and, not only this, it serves as a suit¬ 
able place for growing the multitudes of beautiful 
hardy climbers we have now at our command, and 
which can only be seen when rambling over trees, 
trellises, or along the tops of walls. Some little 


make a more massive and firm structure, an l 
the simpler it is kept the better it will look. 
On no account let the rustic wood carpenter 
begin to adorn it with his fantastic branches, 
which he is usually so fond of doing. If a 
more polished structure is desired, the supports 
may be round, square, or hexagonal, and the 
roof made of diagonal trellis-work of Oak or 
Teak, with the meshes about 9 inches across, 
and instead of being flat it may be gently curved, 
such a structure would be appropriate close to 
the house, where it could be looked down upon. 
On a close trellis the creepers do not festoon 
themselves beneath it, or flower so freely as in 
the open cross-piece trellis. Some, no doubt, 
may like a variety of 

Creepers on a trellis, but it is best covered 
with one or two ; such, for instance, as Labur¬ 
num and Wistaria, which flower together and 
look beautiful in June, and never give a dense 
shade. Climbing Roses would cover another. 
Honeysuckles another, Jackman’s Clematis and 
C. montana a third, and so on. In warm parts 
one could have the pergola covered with the 
lovely white Solanum ‘jasminoides mixed l with 


2070. — Town garden.— To make the 
garden more private you might plant by the 
rails, where there is no hedge, a variety of 
flowering shrubs, with an evergreen here and 
there for variety. Choose such flowering shrubs 
as grow thick and bushy with many twigs ; then 
they will make a screen in winter as well as in 
summer. I think Lilacs, Flowering Currants, 
Guelder Roses, common Berberis, and Weigelas, 
with a Laurel, Yew, or a Box-tree here and 
there, would soon make a very pretty screen. 
I do not like the idea of such large-growing 
trees as Poplars in such a small space ; but as 
they form the only screen you have, you cannot 
spare them at present. The Silver Birch, Pink 
Thorn, or Laburnum, would be more suitable if 
you wish for trees, and a few nice evergreens 
will look well and form a good background for 
flowers. You do not say anything about soil or 
climate, so it is difficult to give advice as to the 
kinds of evergreens to choose. Box and Aucuba 
stand town air well, and some of the upright¬ 
growing Thujas and Cypresses are effective in 
in such situations, but they are apt to look 
ragged and shabby if not thoroughly healthy. 
By observing what does best in the neighbour¬ 
hood you may learn what is likely to succeed. 
Now is the time to plant evergreens. If not 
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consideration is required in deciding upon the 
most appropriate place for a covered way. It 
should lead to somewhere and over a frequented 
walk, and should not be erected where any line 
of view would be interrupted or too prominently 
in view, and if it can be placed so that a stranger 
would come upon it unawares, so much the 
better. The breadth, height, and length are 
oints for individual taste and circumstances to 
ispose of ; but if flowering creepers are desired 
to cover it, a pergola must not be formed under 
or near the shade of big trees, especially such as 
Elm, whose hungry roots would travel a long 
way to feed upon the good soil that the creepers 
must be planted in. The 
Form of the structure must also be 
governed by circumstances and individual 
taste. A simple structure is the best ; the 
supports should be Oak-tree stems, about 
9 inches in diameter, with the bark on, let into 
the ground about 2 feet; if on a bed of con¬ 
crete, the better. The posts must be con¬ 
nected and firmly secured to each other by long 
piece of similar size and running along the sides, 
while the top may be formed of small pieces 
fixed transversely across the topj This will 


Paesiflora ca?rulea or Tecoma grandi flora. The 
various Honeysuckles, especially the Scarlet 
Lonicera seinpervirens and L. brachypoda, 
would go with the Sweet Jasmine (J. offici¬ 
nale), and up the pillars may be trained the 
yellow winter-flowering J. nudiflorum, For- 
sythia suspensa, Cydonia japonica, Escallonia 
macrantha, Myrtle, Garrya elliptica, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, Berberis stenophylla, and 
others, though not strictly climbers, would 
drape the supports of a pergola. There is such 
a number of climbers to choose from that the 
difficulty is to make the best selection. Care 
should be taken not to choose any doubtfully 
hardy plant, for it is annoying to find that after 
a severe winter a blank space has to be re¬ 
covered. R. 


2106.— Sawdust manure for a garden.— You 
may use the sawdust manure for your heavy land. I have 
used it under similar circumstances with advantage. 
There is not muoh sawdust in it, and what little there is 
does no harm ; but I do not think it so valuable or any¬ 
thing like it as the Moss-litter manure.—E. H. 

-The sawdust itself is injurious, as it impoverishes 

the soil, and encourages the growth of Toadstools ; but if 
stacked up in a heap for about two years the manure may 
be used for heavy soil.—A. O. Bitlrr.. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE WINTER CHERRY (PHYSALIS 
ALKEKENGI). 

Tm: two species of this interesting genus at 
pi«sent in cultivation are both remarkable in 
ifieir way. Physalis edulis is the Cape Goose¬ 
berry, and is often cultivated in this country 
with considerable success. P. Alkekengi (here 
fig ured) is a singularly handsome plant, bearing 
throughout autumn months handsome, bright- 



Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi). 


coloured, bladder-like fruit. It is perennial and 
extremely useful in the mixed border. It may 
)>e seen best in large patches, and the fruiting- 
branches are very useful in a cut state for table 
and other decoration. The large, drooping, 
Cherry-like fruits are borne in the greatest 
abundance, and they are extremely handsome 
and effective all through the autumn months. It 
does best in strong, loamy soil, and may be pro¬ 
pagated readily either by division or cuttings in 
early summer. The seeds germinate freely if 
sown directly they are collected, and if grown 
well will make strong plants the following year. 
It is a native of Western Europe, through Central 
Asia to Japan, but often cultivated. A useful 
plant for naturalising in woods, &c. K. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR FURNISHING.—IV. 
Lilies. 

These papers, which are intended specially for 
those who have no garden or greenhouse, but 
only a small yard or leads on which their plants 
may be grown, have already dealt with hardy 
bulbs, Carnations, Pansies, biennials, Gladioli, 
and Irises, all of which may be grown without 
heat or glass. There is, however, yet a grand 
family of plants—the Liliums (Lilies), which are 
also within reach of the lover of flowers, living 
in a town-house; and, indeed, these flourish better 
even in London smoke than many other plants. 
The Madonna Lily, with its pure-white blossoms 
and stately stems, will grow well in rather large 
pots, well drained, sunk in a box of tine ashes, 
and lightly covered with ashes for the winter. 
The bulbs of all Lilies should be placed 2 inches 
or 3 inches below the soil, which must not con¬ 
tain manure, as this is apt to cause “canker” 
to the roots, but should be a compost of two 
parts turf-mould to one of leaf-mould, with a 
little soot and sand. This compost should be 
allowed to become dry, when all insects and 
worms will forsake it, but before using it, it is 
desirable to water it slightly, so as to make it, 
when mixed, neither wet nor dry, but of a 
medium dampness. Lily-bulbs, firmly planted 
in this, will require no water (if open to the 
weather), until the stundy^shoot!* bfgiili to 
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appear in spring—in fact, they should be pro¬ 
tected from too much rain by laying a board or 
carpet over them in heavy storms, care being 
taken that no shoot from the house empties 
itself into the boxes. All hardy Lilies can be 
grown in this way, only lifting them out of the 
box of ashes when flower-buds appear, when weak 
soot-water should be given once or twice a week 
until the flowers expand, when pure water only i9 
best. Directly the flower fades it should be cut 
off, carefully retaining the stem, however, and the 
leaves, which should receive a rich top-dressing 
of good soil, the old surface soil being removed 
with a blunt stick until the roots begin to 
appear. All Lilies resent repotting and 
consequent disturbance of the roots, and will 
do well year after year if given rather large 
sized pots, and top-dressed both in autumn 
(immediately after flowering), and again in 
spring. When repotting becomes absolutely 
necessary, however, it should be done at the 
time when the bulb is completely dormant—t.e. 
when the last of the leaves has gradually died 
away, and before the appearance of the fresh 
shoots. In the Madonna Lily this dormant 

f >eriod takes place in August, but in most other 
dies at some date between October and 
January, which may differ in various cases, 
but can be recognised by the above rule. 
The whole blossoming strength of the bulb for 
the following season depends upon its careful 
cultivation, and a regular (though not frequent) 
supply of water during the time in which its 
leaves are gradually ripening to decay, and it is 
the neglect which plants too often meet with 
directly their bloom is over that often causes 
weakness and death, instead of increased value 
for next season. Green-fly, which is apt to 
attack Lilies, should be kept at bay with a rosed 
watering-pot, or the careful use of an old soft 
sponge and soft-soap and water, washing the 
plants from a rosed pot an hour later. Preven¬ 
tion is much better than cure for this evil, and 
a little constant attention will keep the enemy 
off entirely. Blight results in deformed buds 
and poor plants, and generally follows a short 
supply of water during activegrowth or too great 
sun- heat. Although a sheltered warm corner on the 
leads will suit the best for winter, they should be 
moved into partial shade, avoiding the afternoon 
sunshiue as soon as July begins. Other hardy 
Lilies which may be grown to advantage on the 
same lines are as follows : Lilium Harrisi, a fine 
white trumpet-shaped Lily of great beauty, 
which flowers without heat in July ; the grand 
Lilium auratum, the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, 
which is perhaps the finest of all the tribe ; the 
most lovely Lilium lancifolium speciosum, with 
its varieties ; L. roseum, L. rubrum, and the 
pure silvery-white L. speciosum Krretzeri, ex¬ 
quisite, delicate in form and tint, and one of the 
most perfect furnishing plants it is possible to 
have ; the Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum splen- 
dena), both double and single, a truly gorgeous 
plant, as tall as the L. auratum, which flowers 
late in the autumn ; L. croceum, L. chalcedoni- 
cum, L. Krameri, and others which may be found 
in the lists of nurserymen are also worth 
adding to the collection. J. L. 

2070.—An amateur's difficulty.— “ M. ’ 
seems to be in much the same position as myself, 
for I have only time before 8 a.m. and after 
6.30 p.m. to manage my garden ; but two years 
ago I solved the difficulty by taking a piece of 
ground about one mile from my residence, and 
since then I have benefited both in health and 
pocket; but “M.”must make his mind up for 
some work if he intends doing both the rough 
and smooth. I started with about twelve 
perches, for which I paid 23s. per year, and was 
so pleased with the result that this season I 
increased it to twenty perches. If you do not 
reckon your labour it will Day well ; mine does, 
besides having plenty of flowers for home and 
friends. I should say, however, it was my first 
attempt at gardening, and I obtained most of 
my knowledge from this journal, with a result 
that has gained me several commendations. If 
you can, obtain a south aspect, and now I 
should think would be a good time to commence 
digging the ground up for the winter. I find a 
small greenhouse very handy.—F. J. C., Bath. 

2107.— Vegetable kitchen refuse as manure. 

—This is capital compost for heavy land. Anything 
and everything in the nature of waste material that wifi 
decay should be added to the heap. Soot and lime will be 
bei e icial to mix with it when turned over before going 
9n the land.— E. U. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

2087.— A greenhouse climber.— Is the 
structure a sunny and warm one, or shady 
and cool ? In the first case, I should recom¬ 
mend a good Rose, such as Marechal Niel or 
the climbing form of Niphetos, or else a Passion¬ 
flower—say Empress Eugenie. For a shady 
house a red or white Lapageria would be more 
suitable, while for a half-shaded, yet fairly 
light and warm place, nothing is more beautiful 
or easily grown than a Fuchsia trained over the 
roof.—B. C. R. 

-There are many rapid growing greenhouse climbers 

among the Passion-flowers and Tacsonias, but one of the 
most graceful climbers for a greenhouse is Clematis 
indivisa lobata; it bears a profusion of white flowers, 
which are good for cutting in spring and early summer. 
The Variegated Cobasa scandens is useful for furnishing a 
greenhouse quickly.— E. H. 

2119.— Growing Pelargoniums, “Ger¬ 
aniums,” and Fuchsias.— In order to 
obtain the best results you should adopt span- 
roofed houses, and place them in an open 
position. Let them be 10 feet or 11 feet in 
width, and it will be best if they can run due 
east and west, with a movable blind and roller 
on the south side of each, to afford shade when 
necessary. First-class plants or “trusses” 
cannot be obtained without shade from hot 
sunshine, but it must not be permanent. Of 
course, each house must have a central path and 
two side stages, or beds. That for the Pelar¬ 
goniums (large-flowered) should be fitted with 
raised wooden stages. I like those faced simply 
with flooring-boards, 4 inches or 5 inches wide, 
and with a space of about li inches between 
each board, best. In this house there ought to 
be three rows of ventilators on each side ; one 
of wooden flaps or sliding doors—each, say, 
18 inches by 6 inches, let into the wall, 18 inches 
or 2 feet from the ground, and opening in under 
the stage, and on to the hot-water pipes. 
Another of glazed sashes, 1 foot or 18 inches 
deep, along at the back of the staging, and 
between the upper and lower “plates,” and 
the third along the ridge (on each side). The 
finest Pelargoniums that come into Covent- 

f ardeu are grown in houses of this description. 

or the Zonals a solid ash-bed on each side is 
best, with a 2-inch or 3-inch pipe running along 
the back, to dry up damp and keep out cold, 
aud a few low sash or sliding ventilators along 
just under the eaves as well, in addition to those 
in the roof. The Fuchsias will succeed in a 
similar structure ; but, in this case, no side 
ventilatiou is necessary. The prettiest way to 
grow most Fuchsias is to plant them out aud 
train the growth over the roof; but in either 
way they like rather more shade and moisture 
than Pelargoniums.—B. C. R. 

2100. — Treatment of Camellias.— 
Encourage the plants to make a strong and 
healthy growth in the spring (as soon as the 
flowers, if any, are over) by placing them in a 
rather warm greenhouse, and keeping them 
moderately close, lightly shaded, and frequently 
syringed overhead, with plenty of water and a 
little weak liquid-manure at the root. When 
the flower-buds appear in the points of the young 
shoots give rather more air, aud when the size 
of small Peas gradually inure them to almost 
full exposure, and give water only as required 
to keep the roots evenly moist. Keep the plants 
cool with fairly free ventilation until the flowers 
have expanded, and then repeat the process. 
Also perhaps the soil is sour, and the plants 
need repotting.—B. C. R. 

2036. —Lilies in pots.— L. Auratum, 
lancifolium album, and the Double Tiger 
Lily are easily grown, and will make a 
nice selection of reliable kinds. Pot the 
bulbs as soon as received, keep in a cool-house, 
and start naturally, and let them afterwards 
come on in a greenhouse temperature. As 
soon as they begin to grow keep in a light 
position, so that the flower-stems may be drawn 
up weakly. Have the pots large enough in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the bulbs, and if good 
specimens are required place three strong bulbs 
in a 7-inch or 8-inch pot. Very large specimens 
may be had by planting 5 bulbs in a 9-inch or 
10-inch pot. Use rough turfy soil for potting, 
two-thirds to be turfy loam, and the remainder 
very old manure or leaf-mould, with enough 
Bharp sand to cause the water to pass away 
freely. Cover the tops of the bulbs about 
2 inches, and scatter a little sharp sand round 
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the base of the bulbs. Drain the pots well. Do 
not give much water till the growth appears 
above the ground.—E. H. 

2298. —Palms and Perns in pots in a 
greenhouse. —J udging from description given 
I should say the soil is sour, either from water or 
bad drainage. If a little extra heat could be 
given for a time I should say repot, although 
this is not the best season for such work. Still, 
where there is only a choice of evils, it is best 
to choose the least, and if the plants are left as 
they are, they will probably get worse. If any 
of these plants are repotted take away as mucn 
of the old sour soil as can be done without injury 
to the roots, but I have no doubt many of the 
roots are unhealthy, and will get no better 
until they are placed in fresh sweet compost, 
which should be of a turfy character. Loam 
and leaf-mould, or peat in about equal parts, 
with some sand to keep it open, will grow this 
class of plants well.—E. H. 

2046.— Plants for a greenhouse bor 
der.— If the proposed structure is not to have 
any climbers growing over the roof, nor yet to 
be shaded in any way, Roses may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully on the bade wall, but not otherwise. 
If, however, Roses, as well as other things, are 
desired I should advise planting the former, so 
as to be trained thinly over the roof, a short dis¬ 
tance from the glass ; then you can hare Camel¬ 
lias and Orange-trees planted in the border and 
trained up the back wall. Scarcely anything 
else can equal these for beauty at all seasons, 
and they actually enjoy the partial shade, which 
is more than can be said of most others. A 
plant or two of Heliotrope, 1‘lumbago capensis, 
Luculia gratissima, and llabrothamnus may be 
employed as a change, if desired.—B. C. R. 

2064.— Small greenhouse and a paraf¬ 
fin-oil lamp. —The suspended lamp would 
prove unsatisfactory on account of the draught 
down the chimney. For six or seven winters I 
have managed successfully a small greenhouse 
with one of the heat generators, as advertised in 
Gardening. You will have to be very careful 
to give little or no water to the plants in frosty 
weather, and be sure the lamp is not allowed to 
smoke. On a very cold night it is easy to place 
any oil-lamp in the greenhouse as well.— C. E. M. 


WINTER-FLOWERING STOVE PLANTS. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans. 

This plant is not only deserving of cultivation 
on account of its elegant habit, but its merits 
are still further enhanced by the singular, long, 
drooping panicles of red tube-shaped flowers 
(see illustration), which appear in the winter 
season, when bright flowers are doubly accept¬ 
able. The Thyrsacanthus are nearly allied to 
•Justicias, and, like some of them, this plant 
possesses an upright habit of growth. It is a 
native of South America, from whence it was 
introduced about thirty years ago. It is easily 
grown, but requires a moderate stove or interme¬ 
diate temperature. Cuttings made of the young 
shoots, which are produced early in the spring 
after the plants have done flowering, if taken off 
when about 3 inches or 4 inches long, will root 
readily inserted in small pots filled with sandy 
soil, kept moist, shaded, and covered with pro- 
pagating-glasses in a temperature of 68 degs. or 
70 degs. When well rooted remove the glasses, 
and let them have a fortnight to get hardened 
a little before moving into 4-inch or 5-inch pots ; 
pinch off the points at the same time, keep 
them in a temperature similar to that in which 
they have been struck, aud allow the heat to 
rise in the daytime correspondingly with the 
weather. They need to be well supplied with 
moisture at the roots as well as in the atmos¬ 
phere ; syringe them overhead in the afternoon ; 
a little shade may be required when the weather 
is sunny. I have already intimated that the 
plant has a persistent 

Erect HABrT of growth, and it is not well to 
attempt to alter this by training further than 
stopping the young shoots to cause them to 
break out several branches; to effect this a 
second stopping will be required in June, after 
which it may be necessary to put a single stick 
to each for support; this will generally be found 
sufficient, as their erect cylindrical form, when 
preserved, fits them for associating with other 
subjects of a more bushy shape. By the end of 
June they will need movipg^ into the pots in 
which from this time the r 
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course, bo on sale; nice little plants from 
the open beds may be potted up now' when in 
bud, and kept free from green-fly in the green¬ 
house by a careful use of a bit of old sponge 
and clean water daily. “ W. A. L.” should 
read the directions for managing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums given frequently in Gardening for more 
particulars. Before potting up any plants it is 
best to cut them round w'ith a small sharp 
spade from 4 inches to 6 inches from the stem 
a few day8 before placing them in pots, giving 
them at the same time a good soaking with 
soot-water. Drain the pots well with crocks, 
cover with a bit of Moss dipped in soot, place 
the lifted plant in without disturbing it more 
than necessary, fill up the interstices with 
a little good soil, and make it very firm. Tie 
the plants to neat stakes if necessary (but 
Marguerites do not need this), and keep them 
cool, shaded, and syringed, or watered over the 
leaves with a rosed pot, until they have quite 
got over their change of situation. Many plants 
now in the borders may be treated thus with 
advantage. Abutilona, if not too large, are 
excellent subjects for this work, and will go on 
flowering profusely as though nothing had 
happened. Nicotiana aifinis grandiflora (Night- 
scented Tobacco-plant) can also be potted up, 
but it hangs it3 leaves very much for a few 
weeks after the process before it recovers the 
shock. It is, however, an excellent winter- 
flow-ering plant if given a little w-armth. Neat, 
small plants of “ Geranium,” established in pots, 
sell well, and Violets, which can now be potted 
up in clumps, and kept near the glass in an 
unheated frame or greenhouse, are excellent 
just at that time. Baskets of fruit—Grapes, 
Apples, Pears, and Walnuts, prettily ananged 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : A flowering-spray of Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. F. Baden BeDger, The Orange, Knutsford. 


flowered; these may be from 8 inches to 
12 inches in diameter, according to the strength 
of the plants and the size they are required to 
attain. After they have had a week or two to 
get established they will do better in a low, 
light pit where they can be stood with their 
heads close to the glass, admitting a moderate 
amount of air in the daytime, and encouraging 
growth by closing early ; give as much shade 
as will keep the leaves from being injured when 
the sun is powerful, but not more, otherwise 
the plants will become drawn and be deficient 
in the solidity of growth which is so necessary 
to ensure the full complement of bloom. Towards 
the end of August give 

More air and less shade, and do not syringe 
overhead so often. From the time the pots are 
fairly filled with roots manure-water, not too 
strong, will be an assistance. The temperature 
through the summer may be such as ordinary 
soft quick-growing subjects of a light character 
require, and should be regulated according to 
the weather, from 60 degs. to 65 degs. in the 
night, and proportionately more in the day ; 
reduce the warmth given as the autumn comes 
on, but they must not even then be kept too 
cool, or their roots, as well as the heads of the 
plants, will get checked in a way that will 
interfere with their blooming ; 60 degs. by night, 
with 6 degs. or 8 degs. higher in the daj r , will 
suit them through the later months of the year 
when they will be in flower. After the blooming 
is over as many of the plants may be saved as 
are required to produce enough cuttings for 
another year, and the remainder may be thrown 
away, as young examples will usually be more 
useful. The old plants for stock should be kept 
during the winter at about 60 dogs, in the 
night, and the soil should be 
slightly moist, but not so as 
to encourage much growth 
until towards spring. 

Inserts.—A phides and red- 
spider sometimes attack this 
Thyrsacanthus ; to keep them 
down syringe and fumigate. 

If any of the w orst descrip¬ 
tion of insects make their 
appearance they must be re¬ 
moved by sponging, as soft- 
leaved plants of this descrip¬ 
tion have not enough sub¬ 
stance in their foliage gene¬ 
rally to bear dressing with in¬ 
secticide strong enough to kill 
the insects. T. 


2012 .—Plants, &c., for 
a bazaar.— The best Fern 
for basket work which could 
be procured from the hedges 
at this time of year is the 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium 
vulgare), as this is evergreen, 
and stands potting up well if 
carefully raised with a ball 
of soil and transferred to a 
wire-basket, well lined with 
Moss, a layer of Moss being 
placed at the top. Water the 
whole thoroughly by dipping 
.the baskets into a bucket of 
water every day or two, and 
hang them up in the green¬ 
house until the bazaar day. 

The black-stemmed Devon¬ 
shire Fern (Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum), is also ever¬ 
green, and is very elegant in 
baskets though smaller than 
Hart’s-tongue. To have a 
good show of plants only pre¬ 
pared a month previously 
is very difficult, but, no 
doubt, friends will supply 
Primulas, Maiden-hair Fern, 

Berried Solanums, foliage 
plants, &c., in small pots for 
sale, and something might be 
done in potting up such things as White 
and Yellow Marguerites which have been 
in the open borders, and at this time are 
covered with buds. Carefully lifted and 
kept in a cold damp atmosphere for a few 
days, thev will soon be a mass of flower, and 
at that date should be handsome. Chrysan¬ 
themums, both cut flowers and in pots, will of 


in the cheap flat baskets sold with Strawberries 
(or on plates) are tempting ; but if plates are 
used paper bags must be at hand to slip the 
fruit into, as people do not like carrying away 
fruit in their hands. Even Carrots, Turnips, 
and other more common vegetables, and, of 
course, Tomatoes, sell well at a bazaar, as many 
people are glad to get something really useful ; 
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but it is good economy to have a lot of cheap 
baskets to sell with them, at a small extra price, 
so that the purchasers can take them away 
easily. Hanging-baskets for Ferns can be made 
with rustic wood (if covered with Lichen all the 
better) and wire, either square, triangular, or 
hexagonal sticks being placed across at the 
bottom, and plenty of good fresh Moss used to 
line them. The great thing in making them is 
to cut the wood all the same length, and to 
twist the wire neatly and evenly. With a little 
practice this is not difficult.—K. 


FRUIT. 

2102. — American Blackberries. — 1 

grow the New Columbian Blackberry, and find 
it a free grower and splendid cropper ; indeed, 
it provides us with abundance of fruit for about 
two months each year. Good as this Black¬ 
berry is, however, I am told by a friend who 
saw my plants in fruit that Wilson Junior is 
even better, the berries being larger and more 
juicy. Anyhow, my berries are far superior to 
those of the British Bramble.—A. G. Butler. 

2002. —Removing a Fifir-tree.— Remove the Fix 
with as many roots as can be dug up, and the best time 
to do it is now, to allow of the tree becoming established. 
—J. D. E. 

-Under glam I prefer to move Fig-trees as soon as 

the leaves fall. Oat-of-doors wait till spnng.— E. H. 

- You must nob move your Fig-tree until 

all the leaves have fallen, or you will be sure to 
lose the crop of young fruit that is now just 
formed at the axils of the leaves. I do not say 
that you will be sure to save them by waiting, 
but you are more likely to do so. Whether you 
save them or not depends somewhat on the 
amount of injury done to the roots in the course 
of removal. You do not say what age, or the 
size of the tree to be moved. If it is very large 
you had better start with a young one for a new 
house.—J. C. C. 

2114. —Pruning fruit-trees.— It is a 
very grave error in culture to out back the 
young wood of the fruit trees to two or three 
eyes. The effect of this would be to cause each 
of those two to three eyes to produce vigorous 
growths, and trees so treated would bear very 
little fruit. The shoots ought to be thinned out, 
as they are very likely to be crowded. Those 
that are allowed to remain ought not to be cut 
back much. Some of them ought to be cut half 
back, and others ought to have the points cut 
out merely. The young wood that is left will 
have • blossom-buds form on it next year.— 
J. D. E. 

-Discontinue outting bsok, but thin out sufficiently 

to let in Die air and sunshine, and in a good season you 
will have plenty of fruit. It may, perhaps, be desirable to 
shorten the roots a little if the trees appear to be gross. 
The continued cutting back of the summer’s growth would 
destroy the balanoe.—E. H. 

2115. —Barren Pear-trees.— If the trees 
are so thickly planted that they do not obtain a 
due share of light among the branches, it is not 
possible that they can bear fruit, owing to want 
of maturity of the wood and buds, which, how¬ 
ever, will not prevent them blossoming. Per¬ 
haps the roots are too deep down amongst the 
clay; this also would account for their non-fruit¬ 
ing. The first week in November would be a good 
time to replant them, keeping the roots well * 
above the clay, and only just under the surface, i 
In your caee it would be better to plant the 
trees on slightly-raised mounds, Bay 1 foot 
above the natural ground level, first digging the 
holes 2 feet deep below the tree, but keeping the i 
clay at the bottom of the hole ; the stirring of it 
to that depth assists the percolation of water 
quickly away from the roots. When planting, 
if the roots can be covered with a little road- 
grit, decayed vegetable-refuse, and wood-ashes, 
all the better for the trees; roots take much 
kinder to the soil then.—S. P. 

2120.— Grapes “ cracking.”— It is so 
unusual for the berries of Mrs. rince’s Muscat 
Grape to crack that it is very dear that their 
doing so in your case is attributable to some defect 
in the management. What that may be it is 
difficult to say without more information than 
what you send. I am, however, inclined to 
think that you have kept the house too close, 
and the air too moist, or else you have kept the 
lateral growth too closely pinched. Such an 
exceptional failure as yours with this valuable 
Grape deserves to be fully explained, and I 
advise you to send an outline of your manage- I 
ment.— »J. 0* 0. J 
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PYRAMID PEAR-TREES. 

The pyramid or cone form of training for Pear- 
trees in open quarters of the garden is a very 
ornamental one, and well calculated for securing 
a good crop. A fine strong pyramid, well- 
pruned, symmetrical, and thriving, certainly is 
a handsome object. Like all the other forms 
which we are about to consider, the pyramid re¬ 
quires pruning more or less. With respect to 
the annnal growth which we wish our young 
trees to make, it is wise not to desire too much ; 



from five to seven main branches per annum is 
the most that we Bhould allow. CLe remark on 
this subject: when laying out these branches 
for the next year's growth, we generally prune 
above and close to the bud which is intended to 
continue the branch, leaving a small spur after¬ 
wards as the bud pushes. In order both to 
strengthen it and give it the direction which we 
wish it to take, a support or splint is attached 
to it. This is a complicated operation ; abetter 
way is, instead of cutting close to the bud, to 
leave a long spur—say 4 inches—from whioh the 
buds are to do removed; to this the shoot is 
afterwards tied, and when it is sufficiently 
grown to maintain itself in the desired position, 
the spur can be cut off altogether, there being 
no further occasion for it. It is a mistake to 
prune strong-growing sorts too closely, especially 
those on Pear-stocks, because the circulation of 
the sap being thereby confined to a more limited 
space, it will have a tendency to produce strong 
wood where it is not wanted. It will, therefore, 
be best in pruning to use a judicious moderation. 
It is also a mistake to cut the lateral branches 
too short, because the flow of the sap being 
thereby restricted to the stem, will oauBe the 
production of overgrown leading shoots. It is 
equally wrong to edlow these branches to grow 
too long, as tnis impoverishes the stem and re¬ 
tards the due growth of the leading shoot. In 
both cases the trees seldom bear well, for want 
of a proper balancing of parts, and both ex¬ 
tremes must be avoided. A well-proportioned 
pyramid should generally have a diameter two- 
thirds of its height. If, however well propor¬ 
tioned, a pyramid on the Pear-stock should 
prove unproductive, it may be brought into good 
nearing by leaving it unpruned for a few years. 
There are also other methods; for example, 
making a circular incision in the bark at the 
bottom of the stem nearly half an inch wide, 
which must be kept open ; otherwise, if allowed 
to close up, the tree will push more vigorously 
than before. Root-pruning will also produce 
the desired effect. It is wise to take advantage 
of everything, and we may turn the super¬ 
abundant vigour of our trees to good account 
by grafting them with fruit-buds, which will 
bear the following year, and produce fine fruits. 
The illustrations (Figs. 1 and 2) on this and 
following page give a good general idea of a 
pyramid Pear-tree after winter pruning, and 
also one in fruit. G. 

2121. — Treatment of Standard 
Apple-trees. —Move the Apple-trees the first 
week in November, digging them up very oare- 
fullv and retaining as many roots as possible. 
If the trees have heads measuring, say, 6 feet in 
diameter, the roots should not be out off nearer 


than 4 feet of the stem all round. Any fibre¬ 
less roots should be cut back to within 3 feet of 
the stem, making the cut from the underneath 
side of the root upwards in a slanting direction, 
which will induce them to make fibrous roots, 
which are really the feeders of the tree. All 
roots which are jagged' at the -ends by removal 
ought to be cleanly cut, when planting, with a 
knife, as roots form so much quicker from a 
clean out than from a broken and irregular one. 
If the soil in which the trees are to be planted 
is heavy, cold, wet, and retentive, the roots 
should be not planted deeper than 6 inches under 
the surface, not even those at the base of the 
tree ; those which will be then above the surface 
level must be covered by mounding them up 
with soil, which will allow them to receive the 
benefit of the sun, whioh warms the soil, thus 
encouraging free root-action and inducing the 
branches to mature their growth thoroughly, as 
upon this entirely depends the fruit crop. The 
roots in planting would be improved by being 
oovered first with road-grit, wood-ashes, leaf- 
soil, or vegetable refuse ; indeed, any lightening 
material that can be added to improve the 
natural heavy soil will be a decided gain. 
Choose fine weather for the planting, and tread 
the soil firmly about the roots, finishing off with 
a mulching of partly decayed horse-manure, 
which protects the roots from frost, and during 
the summer prevents the evaporation of moisture 
from the soil. Supports of some kind should be 
placed to the trees to prevent them being blown 
about by the wind, which displaces the roots, 
which is not conducive to a quick growth. The 
branches would be as well left alone for a year 
after planting, as the double check would not be 

S ood for the trees. Newly-planted large trees 
o not make much growth the first year after 
planting, and it is as well not to give more checks 
than is absolutely necessary at a time. With 
regard to the trees to be grafted in the spring, I 
should neither interfere with the roots nor the 
branches now, but cut the latter back to where 
the grafts are intended to be put on early in 
Marcn, and not cut the roots at all until the 
grafts show that they need it.—S. P. 

2101 .—Quince not fruiting.— As a rule. 
Quince-trees do not fruit until they get a good 
age. Yours I consider to be quite young. It is 
very probable, however, that the tree aoes not 
get root-moisture enough. The Quince requires 
a moist root-run to be fruitful If your tree is 
conveniently situated get your people to throw the 
slop-water from the kitchen upon the roote all 
the summer ; you had also better cut away all 
the small stems, and leave only two or three 
large ones.—J. C. 0. 

1943.— Treatment of Fig-trees.— You 
do not say what are the varieties you 
complain of being of poor flavour. Some 
sorts have not much flavour as compared to 
others. Trees that are attacked with red-spider 
cannot possibly perfect their fruit in the same 
manner as trees which have perfect foliage. 
Red-spider injures the leaf tissues, and conse¬ 
quently the supply of food is shortened. This 
defect must be au hindrance to the perfect 
flavouring of the fruit. Overcropping is another 
source of bad flavour of the fruit. In this case 
the strain upon the trees is too great; but in 
this case I should hardly say that was the cause, 
as the frnit appears to have swollen to a large 
size, but should attribute the defect to faulty 
foliage. The roots appear to be in good condi¬ 
tion, or the fruit would not get large or highly 
coloured.—S. P. 

1908.— Peach.es in a small green¬ 
house. —You might grow a Peach-tree in your 
small house for three or four years; but I should 
not recommend you to do so, for the house is too 
small to do a Peach-tree justioe. A healthy tree 
in a good border would fill the house in two 
years, and then would begin a struggle between 
the tree and the knife, and in the end the tree 
must succumb. To do Peaches justice they want 
a good roomy house. Vines would be more 
satisfactory in a small house than Peaches. If 
you do plant a Peach-tree try the Royal George, 
and plant early in November.—£1 H. 

2006.— Grafting Vines. —The treatment 
must be wrong, as, with the exception of 
Mill Hill Hamburgh, there are no inferior 
varieties of this Vine; if they really are bad 
they are not Black Hamburgh. I should 
give them another trial, as no variety is so good 
for a oold-house as this. If you give a few 
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particulars as to their presen t state, when planted, 
and how treated since, some advice might assist 
you to grow them better. Madresfield Court 
does not need grafting to improve it. Some of 
the best Grapes ever seen of this sort were grown 
on Vines on their own roots ; grafting moro 
often induces this Grape to crack than aught 
else. Inarching is better than grafting ; this is 
usually done in April, when the stock and scion 
are making new growth ; the latter is growing in 
a pot stood close beside the stock where the 
union is contemplated ; a piece of bark is taken 
from both stock and scion in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, a slit or tongue is made on one side of 
each, the two are jointed together and secured 
with a piece of bast firmly tied, but not too 
tight. In a few weeks the union is effected, 
when the scion can be cut away from the plant 
in the pot. This should have been kept grow¬ 
ing by being regularly supplied with water.— 

2025.— Old Apple trees —If “ Arley ” 
will syringe the trees all over any time 
after the leaves fall, and before the new 
leaves appear again in the spring with the 
following mixture, it will not be necessary to 
either take the trouble to scrape the bark or 
coat them with lime (a slow process): Dissolve 
5 lb. caustic soda (Greenbank's 98 per cent.) and 
5 lb. pearlash, in hot water, add cold water, 
making in all fifty gallons. Apply the mixture 
in the form of a spray to the trees with a fine 
rose syringe, thoroughly wetting every part. 
Great care should be exercised in dissolving the 
caustic soda, as it boils up like lime when 
touched with water, and is extremely dangerous 
to the eyes if it comes in contact with them. 
The best way to dissolve the soda is to place 
it in a paraffin-cask, and pour the water down 
the side of the cask.—S. P. 

- A good dressing of newly slaked lime 

will be beneficial, applied not only to the stems, 
but also all over branches of the trees when they 
are damp ; the main stems may be whitewashed. 
There i9 no necessity to scrape the trunks of 
the tree if time is an object, as the fresh lime- 
wash will kill all insects and Moss, &c. Do it 
any time after the leaves fall.—E. H. 

20C7.— Vine-cutting —The best way to 
propagate Vines is from eyes planted 
singly in small pots. Cut out the eyes 
will a small portion of the wood attached to 
them, and plant them firmly in the soil with 
the eye uppermost. The Vine-cuttings should 
be put into damp soil until January, and the 
eyis should be put in during that month, or 
ea« ly in February. They should be started in a 
forcing, house with a little artificial heat. Any 
good soil will do.—J. D. E. 

2105.— Red-spider on Cherry trees.— 
Cherry-trees infested with red-spider in a damp 
climate where the rainfall is heavy is one of those 
cases that are difficult to understand, and which 
makt's one think that some important part of 
the d» '.ails of management have been withheld. 
If that is not so, then I should say the roots are 
kept too dry, which should be sufficient to 
account for those insects being so numerous. 
I advise you during the winter to unnail all the 
branches from the wall, and then give the wall a 
good washing withdiluted paraffin-oil—aquarter 
of a pint to 10 gallons of water. Early next 
spring lay on a mulch of manure over the roots. 
—J. C. C. 

2015.— Pigs on a wall —The simplest way is to un¬ 
nail the branches when the leaves are all down, or before 
severe frost sets in, draw them together, and cover with 
dry Fern or litter. Bunches of Spruce or Silver Fir will do 
as well. The coverings should be removed by degrees 
when the winter is over, or, say, towards the end of March. 
-E II. 


2075.— Rhododendrons under Beech- 
trees. —That these plants will thrive under 
Beech-trees I have ample evidence, for huge 
masses of the common purple variety, in perfect 
health and full of buds, growing in the shade of 
large Beech-trees, are visible here from the 
window near which I am now writing. The 
soil is a light, free, fibrous loam, and there is 
water not far off. Where the shade is very 
dense they become long-legged and straggling, 
but there is no doubt that it can be done.— 
B. C. R. 

All of our readers who are interested in the improvement 
of cottage homes are invited to help us to make Cottage 
Gardening knoum. It is published at the very lowest 
■price to meet the wants of those for whom it is intended, 
and copies will be sent for distribution, free, by the. pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell and Company, La Belle Sauoage, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. _ _| _ 
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TRENDS AND SHRUBS. 

2086.— Virginian Creeper.— Now is a 

good time to plant the Virginian Creeper. See 
that the soil is well loosened underneath where 
the roots are to go, and if the soil is not good 
remove it, and replace with some good fertile 
loam. The plant needs no particular treatment 
if well planted, but it should be nailed to the 
wall. Veitch’s variety (Ampelopsis Veitchi) is 
greatly to be preferred. It is a more elegant 
plant, and the leaves die off quite crimson ; 
moreover, the plant lays hold of the wall with 
its tendrils, and holds on so firmly that ^ plant 
will cover a large house without hammering a 
single nail or fastening of any kiad into the 
wall.—J. D. E. 

- Virginian Creepers may be planted any time. For 

summer planting they are usually kept in pots. Veitch’s 
variety, the best for covering walls, is nearly always kept 
in pots. The last named clings like Ivy, and only requires 
to be attached to the walls when first planted. The other 
varieties require training with nails and shreds, or to be 
tied to a trellis, as though they cling to a certain extent, 
they cannot resist strong winds.—E. II. 

2111 .—Ornamental trees —There are 
many trees that would be suitable for a similar 
position if there is space enough. The Weeping 
Birch is a very handsome tree when isolated. 
The Tulip-tree is very ornamental where there 
is room for a tree that will probably grow 
70 feet high. The London Plane makes a 
handsome tree, and there are many things in 
Conifers ; two of the best are Picea pinsapo and 
Picea Nordmanniana. The Glauca variety of 
the Atlantic Cedar is a most interesting tree, 
and the Cedar of Lebauon, where there is space, 
requires no recommendation. Lawson’s Cypress 
and most of its varieties are all suitable* lawn 
trees, and there are good things in Hollies when 
the land is good. Ilex Hodginsi makes a grand 
tree in time.—E. H. 

2104 —Shrubs for a terrace —A vtry 
pretty border of shrubs might be made in this 
case. Among those I should employ would be 
BerberisDarwini and Amygdalus liana, the dwarf 
Almond ; also Prunus triloba and sinensis 
fl.-pl , using plants upon their own roots. The 
Mezereon, too, would be indispensable for early 
spring, and coming in succession would be the 



Fig 2.—Pyramid Pear-tree in fruit (See page 4S8.) 


many coloured forms of Cydonia japonica, which, 
though generally trained to walls, make low 
spreading, handsome bushes in the open ground. 
Some of the Rose species—such, for example, as 
the Japan Rosa rugosa—might be included. 
Ribes aureum and sanguineum, too, can be 
kept dwarf, and they will still flower freely. 
Viburnum plicatum is one of the choicest of 
Guelder Roses, and the little Daisy-bush Olearia 
Haasti is indispensable, being evergreen, 
always tidy in appearance, and \vhen in flower 
a perfect mound of white. The Osmanthuaes, 
which resemble Hollies, are suitable, also being 


dwarf, compact, and evergreen. Even Hollies 
may be actually represented by a dense, dwarf- 
growing, lovely species named Ilex crenata, one 
of the hardiest and best of dwarf evergreens. 
There might be plenty of good shrub borders in 
gardens if the most was made of the abundant 
materials.—A. H. 

2032. Ivy pruned hard back —The 
frost will have to be very severe to kill 
Ivy, even where the leaves have all been cut 
off. Still, the leaves are the natural covering 
.of the plants, and it is unwise to cut them off just 
at the approach of winter. It will be an easy 
matter to protect the Ivy should the thermo¬ 
meter fall very low by laying a few evergreen 
branches over it. If the fro9t does not come 
severe before Christmas, the wood exposed will 
have time to harden, and there will be less 
danger of injury.—L. II. 

2039. — Propagating a Virginian 
Creeper. —“Maxwelcon ” is too late with his 
enquiry for my advice to be of much benefit to 
him this year, as this creeper is easily raised 
from cuttings if they are put in at the right 
time—in the months of July and August—and 
the cutting-pot placed in a close house or frame 
and kept shaded. Possibly, if the tops of the 
shoots were taken off now and given cool treat¬ 
ment, they might strike root, but it is doubtful. 
If you have a plant with branches near to the 
ground, you might loosen them from the wall 
and try what layering may do. It is only 
necessary to bury the shoot about an inch under 
the soil at one place.—J C. C. 

2049— Flowering shrubs for borders. 
—If “Tyro” had stated the class of soil— 
heavy or light—which his garden is composed 
of, a better selection might have been given. 
The following, however, will grow in almost any 
kind of soil. The shrubbv Spiraeas are very 
useful, perfectly hardy, and give a quantity of 
flower extending over a wide range. S. Lind- 
leyana is a creamy-white. The flowers come in 
panicles. This sort is suitable for the back of a 
wide border, as it grows 12 feet high in lime. 
S. acrifolia is most profuse in flowering. The 
flowers are white. This shrub will stand any 
amount of cutting back. S. callosa, rose- 
coloured flowers. This grows from 2 feet high 
to 8 feet, according to taste. 8. 
callosa alba, i{ cut down close to 
the ground every winter, throws 
up shoots in spring, which grow one 
foot high and flower in the autumn. 
Very useful for rockery or the 
front part of the shrubbery. 
Weigelas rosea and amabilis are 
everybody’s shrubs to grow. The 
former flowers rather earlier than 
amabilis ; both are good. Vibur¬ 
num opulus (Guelder Rose) cannot 
very well be dispensed with. The 
double and single -flowered Almonds 
are very showy in the spring. 
Amelanchier Botryapium (The 
Snowy Mespilus) gives pure-white 
blooms in May, and is best grown 
as a standard. Berberis Darwini 
has orange - coloured blossoms, 
flowers in abundance, useful for the 
front of the shrubbery. Double¬ 
flowering Cherry .is indispensable, 
either as a bush or a standard. 
Double and single-flowered Haw’- 
thorna, white, pink, and scar¬ 
let, are most useful. These are 
best as low standards. Deutzia 
scabra, single, and D. crenata 

fl.-pl., both free-flowering white 
shrubs, useful as bushes. No 
collection of flowering shrubs 
would be complete without a 

plant or two of Charles X. Lilac ; 
it is such an improvement upon 
the ordinary type. Forsythia viri- 
dissima produces its yellow’ flowers freely in 
March. Of Laburnums the best are Wateri and 
autumnale. Kerria japonica fl.-pl, is a hand¬ 
some subject when clad with its orange-coloured 
flowers. Hydrangea paniculata is a noble plant 
for the shrubbery. Magnolia purpurea and M. 
conspicua are charming subjects for giving 

flowers in April. Philadelphus coronarius 

(Mock Orange) is a handome shrubbery plant 
with sweetly-perfumed flowers. Pyrus japonic* 
gives its bright scarlet blossoms early in the 
year. The Siberian Crab i9 delightful both in 
bloom and when laden with, fruit.—S. P. 
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ORCHIDS 

ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 

I am asked by “ J. T." how he is to treat this 
plant now it has done flowering ? He says it 
has been very fine this season, with fifteen large 
flowers. Well, I have very little fresh to say 
abont this plant, but it should be more directly 
tested during its quiet lime. It also likes a 
trifle more heat than O. crispum, O. triumphans, 
and other such-like species need, and I 
would therefore advise “J. T.” to move this 
plant into a house that is not allowed to fall to 
a lower temperature than about 50 degs. or 
55 degs., and where the air is not humid, as the 
plants like a good drying ; but do not let them 
dry sufficiently to cause the bulbs and leaves to 
sutler, because the latter are thick and leathery 
in texture, and if these shrivel they die and fall 
olf, thus injuring the good looks of the plant. 
The plant or plants may be exposed to the sun 
and fight at this season of the year ; but in the 
summer time they should stand in a house with 
a northern aspect, in which position they do not 
catch the sun at all, as they do not like it; in 
fact, we are told that in a state of nature they 
are always found to inhabit ravines, constantly 
shaded. The plant is one of the finds of Mr. 
Skinner, in Guatemala, and it is just turned 
fifty years ago since it first flowered in this 
country ; but the plants never took kindly to 
the Orchid-houses of that lime, and it was not 
until some fifteen years afterwards that I sue 
ceeded in showing what could be done with this 
plant, and in a way I have never seen exceeded 
since. O. grande, although variable, has not 
produced many recorded varieties, the one 
known as Williamsianum being the most dis¬ 
tinct ; but belonging to the same section, and 
requiring exactly the same treatment, are O. 
Insleayi and its varieties, and the species known 
as O. Schlieperianum. These, with O. grande, 
form a very distinct group of plants, and 1 have 
little doubt but others are yet to be found 
which will add to their numbers. All should 
be treated exactly alike now, and in the sum¬ 
mer-time they will succeed in the ordinary 
Odontogloaaum-house, and the moist air to be 
found in this place at this season will suit them 
admirably. Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM WALLISI. 

I last week saw this plant blooming beautifully 
in a cool Fern-house attached to an amateur s 
dwelling, and I think it is a plant that should 
be more frequently seen than it is. There are not 
many varieties of this famous plant, yet I have 
been much disappointed with some that I 
have seeu. The plant here noted above was a 
well-grown one, and a good form of it, too, so 
the old love went out to it again ; yet it is not 
so long past since I first saw this Orchid, for it 
is not more than ten years ago that I saw it 
flowering beautifully in the nurseries of Mr. 
B. S. williams, of Holloway, who himself 
showed it me with evident pleasure. This 
Epidendrum, however, had bceu introduced 
somewhat earlier, os it was in the nurseries of 
t he Messrs. Veitch & Sons of Chelsea, in 1S75, 
that I first saw it, and who I think first im¬ 
ported it through their collector Wallis. It 
does not form bulbs, but instead, thereof, 
slender reed-like stems which grow to about 
i S inches high. It sometimes grows much taller, 
but the best varieties I have seen have not l>een 
much more than 2 feet high, but we are told 
that it grows to some 6 feet high in its native 
country, which is in the province of Frontiero, 
in New Grenada, where it is found growing 
at from 5,000 to 7,000 feet elevation. The 
plant has never, I believe, reached U feet in 
height in this country, but it should l>e remem¬ 
bered that the taller it grows the more abun¬ 
dant is the display of bloom, for it makes lateral 
os well as terminal trusses of flower, and these 
continue in full beauty for a very long time 
indeed, although during the autumn is the 
proper time to count upon its flowering. When, 
however, properly established, and in a healthy 
condition, there is but very little time in the year 
that flowers may not be found upon it, so that 
these are almost always available for personal 
adornment, whilst they have a pleasant fra¬ 
grance, something between Musk and honey. 
The individual flowers are each 1£ inches across, 
the sepals and petals being about equal in length 


and width, rich golden-yellow, dotted with 
bright crimson. In some forms the yellow is 
not golden, however, nor the dots and spots a 
very bright crimson ; but such are the colours 
a good flower, like those on the truss now 
before me, given to me by my friend, and these 
colours make a nice contrast with the large, 
somewhat flattened lip, which is white, with 
rosy-purple streaks, so that, speaking roughly, 
one might say the flower is golden-yellow, 
white, and purple — a somewhat curious 
combination of colours. A year or two ago 
I saw that Mr. Shuttleworth, of Clapham-park- 
road, had a lot of these plants imported, 
and I think they did very well. He told 
me that it was too difficult to get the plants 
over the hills of full si/e, and that the collector 
had to cut the stems down. However, the 
plant or plants in question were some of these. 
Three plauts were obtained, and they were 
potted all together in one pot, and they have 
oeen grown with the Oaontoglossums, and 
when in flower brought into the cool fernery, 
and before any severe frosts come round will 
find a resting-place at the cool end of the 
Cattleya-house, and in this house the pot con¬ 
taining the plants has stood. Such treatment 
is entirely in accord with my views. Now I 
would fain persuade many or all of my readers 


Cattleya labiata ought not to start into grow th 
either if it was well managed. I have a dozen 

S lants, and not one has storied to grow. The 
ow'ers are now pushing out of their sheaths in 
the Cattleya house. As growth has begun it 
would be better to let it go on. The bnlbs will 
plump up, even at unseasonable times, and the 
flowers may also come out of the sheaths.— 
J. D. E. _ 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

In reply to “ Southron ” as to what I consider 
to be the merits of this Orchid, and what its 
flowers are like, kc. t I may say that to my 
mind it is the king of the Dcndrobiums, and, 
thanks to the < )rchid collectors, it has now been 
made plentiful in this country. The plant was 
first introduced from Assam, and this form pro¬ 
duces long, slender, pendulous stems, ana to 
this day is somewhat rare. More recently a stouter 
bulbed variety has come to us from Burmah, and 
from its forming strong stems many growers have 
been tempted to keep the plant in an erect posi¬ 
tion ; but if “Southron” and others will take 
my word, they should not attempt to grow any 
form of Wardianum in this manner, because it 
results in loss of flower. I have frequently seen 
plants grown erect produce flowers only from 
the upper part of the growth. True, several of 
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Flowers of Dendrobium Wardianum. 


to add this Orchid to their collection. It is 
a plant of great horticultural merit, it is very 
showy, lasting long in full beauty, pro¬ 
ducing good-sized flowers, and it jp very easily 
grown, so that if it costs a medium price at first 
—which my friend “Odontos” lately complained 
of—if properly managed it may soon be made to 
pay for itself, beside making the heart glad with 
its showy flowers. Matt. Bramble. 


2123 —Dendrobium not flowering, 

&C.—The Dendrobium densiflorum has had bad 
treatment evidently. The flower-nodes are 
always prominent ; but it depends on the treat¬ 
ment the plants receive whether they will break 
through into flower. The plauts ought not to 
be growing now, thev ought to be resting. I 
have a number of plants under my care, and 
every one of them flowers freely annually ; but 
they will not make any signs of growth until 
the middle of summer, or if they are flowered 
early they may start to grow in April or May ; 
but as soon as they do so, which is after they 
pass out of bloom, they are pushed on in a warm, 
moist atmosphere. When growth is completed 
water is gradually withheld, and the plants are 
placed in moderate heat, say, 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
as a minimum. They merely get a little water¬ 
ing to prevent the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling too 
much, and in March they are watered freely, or 
“■ soon as the flower-spikes appear. The 


such steins make a grand show, but if grown in 
a natural manner three times the quantity will 
be produced. Yea, the flowers of this plant I 
find are much injured by the London fogs. 
The right time to flower this plant is 
from early in March to the end of April, but 
many start them growing before they have pro¬ 
perly rested, and get them to open before or 
about Christmas, and thus damaged by fog ; 
whereas had they been allowed to remain 
until March a grand effect would have 
been produced. The flowers of this plant are 
produced two or three together (see illustra¬ 
tion), and they measure from .1 inches to 5 inches 
across ; the sepals and petals are broad, and the 
texture is thick and waxy, colour white, the 
points being tipped (in some forms broadly) with 
rich-magenta ; the basal part of the lip is yellow, 
in some varieties pale-yellow, in others of a deep 
rich hue, and at the base are two eye-like spots 
of rich velvety maroon. The blooms last long 
in beauty. There is a form of this plant with 
the sepals and petals pure white ; it is rare, and 
to my mind not so pretty as the original, but 
white flowers are just now in the asc endant. 

Matt. Bramble. 


2112.—Treatment of Coelogyne cris¬ 
ta ta. —This is one of the easiest of Orchid¬ 
aceous plants to grow well. The plant ought 
now to be placed in the small stove, and it will 
succeed admirably if the minimum temperature 
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range* about- 5 5 deg*. on 
winter months. The plant aeecf not he dis¬ 
turbed at present, and it will, if it is strong and 
healthy, flower freely in the spring. It may 
need repotting, and this should be done in the 
early summer, when the plant has passed out of 
bloom. Good fibrous yellow loam and light, 
fibrous peat is a good compost for it. The pot 
should be half full of drainage, and plenty of pot¬ 
sherds and pieoes of charcoal should be muted 
with it.—J. D. & 


FERNS. 

RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES. 

I certainly think “ B. C. R.” is right in sayinj 
“It is the peat that does the mischief,’* am 
“E. H.” is quite wrong in saying “Rough 
fibrous peat is the best substance to sow Fern 
spores upon.” 1 speak thus confidently because 
over thirty years ago I had charge of the Fern 
department where Ferns were raised by the 
thousand for sale, and this was in the time when 
these plants were in great demand, and you may 
be sure every care was taken in raising the 
young ones. I found that I was more success¬ 
ful in raising the spores on stiff yellow loam 
than on anything, but it must be kept always 
wet, and not let get dry on one day and have a 
drenching of water the next. The plan I used 
to adopt was to take a common pan or saucer, 
without a hole in it, and fill it nearly up to the 
rim with yellow loam, beating it down very 
hard ; then I used to take the end of the rose of 
a watering-can and cut a piece out of the middle 
quite down to the bottom, and this served to 
water it at all times, enabling me to keep all 
quite moist without washing away or disturbing 
anything. After watering the spores should be 
sown on the surface of the soil, and covered 
with a square of glass until signs of growth set 
in, when it should be removed, and they will 
then quickly increase in size. I used to remove 
these very soon, pricking the protalliums out 
in larger pans in little clumps of several 
together, with soil not quite so stiff, but I found 
that really the less peat used the better the 
results. Of course, all this time the pans were 
under strict and close observation, and I may 
confidently say I never once lost any in the way 
you name ; but I have frequently seen people 
since who have lost them, and I say it is yourown 
fault, because you have used soil for raising the 
spores which is of too light a nature, and which 
soon dries, and any sudden changes is the very 
worst thing that seedling Ferns can be subjected 
to. Spores will grow on peat and on leaf-mould, 
but if you want to be successful in raising large 
quantities use stiff loam, and keep this always 
wet, and move them off quickly into pans in 
slightly lighter soiL You may thus raise any 
—the most delicate and the most rare kinds, but 
you must never let the soil get dry in the least. 

_ J. J. 

NOTES BY THE WAY, 

The illustration of a flowering-branch of Rosa 
spinosissima in Gardening for September 10th, 
page 393, interested me very much, as I was 
able to compare it with my dried specimens, and 
found the figure to be a faithful representation 
of this Single Rose. Equally interesting are 
the remarks concerning the charming Macartney 
Rose. At Hetherton-park, near Taunton, there 
is a large plant which occupies a wall with a 
south-west aspect, the foliage of which is as 
handsome as the large, single, white flowers. 
By the way, I wonder if there are any readers of 
Gardening who grow Rosea lucida? I think not, 
as I never see its name mentioned, yet it is one of 
those interesting plants on account of its distinct 
character. The flowers are neither large in size 
nor striking in form, but they are so freely pro¬ 
duced in clusters, with the opening buds closely 


pretty. 

if it has one fault it is'because of its rude 
growth. The illustration of the Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota purpurea) in the same number of 
Gardening and the remarks thereon are well 
timed, as the season of flowering of this plant 
is just now over, and those who grow it 
will be thinking about repotting or otherwise 
interfering with their stock. Before they do 
so, however, I hope the will read and digest 
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the rema rk s a ccomp a nying the figure s I have 
referred to, which are, borne out in my own 
practice and observation. It was only last 
week I gave the same advice to an amateur to 
let his plants alone for another year, as he was 
thinking of repotting them, as they had not 
flowered. The Vallota requires to be kept 
always growing, but it does not require annu¬ 
ally shifting into larger pots, as some people 
seem to suppose. I have seen evidence of this 
in many a window, where, apparently, the 
most neglected plants flower the best. 

Allow me to thank “A Friend” for sending 
you the beautiful photograph of RhynchoBper- 
nram jasminoides, which has been so well en¬ 
graved, as it offers a capital lesson to gardeners 
as to how a plant of its class should be trained. 
There is an absence of that stiff and formal 
character about it that gives it such a charm. 
Too often we see these plants with every little 
twig tied securely to the wires, but here we 
have just sufficient freedom of growth to divest 
the plant of that formal character which is 
always the result when the trainer’s eye has no 
care for gracefulness in outline. 

The figure of Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh, 
which is given on page 397 in the same number 
of Gardening, will, I am afraid, prove rather 
tantalising to some of your readers, as it does 
not always grow away so well as might be ex¬ 
pected. Nevertheless, it is not naturally a weak 
grower when the conditions] under which it is 
placed are favourable. The fact is, the plants 
set out have often only a few roots to start 
with, and then if the soil in which it is planted 
is not thoroughly good and sweet, it takes two 
or three years to get it established. Weakly 
plants should have all the flowers picked off 
when in the bud state the first year after plant¬ 
ing. If any reader requires a good hardy Cle¬ 
matis with single flowers, allow me to recom¬ 
mend them the variety Lawsoniana, the blos¬ 
soms of which are very large and white in oolour, 
with a tinge of blue. It is a more vigorous 
grower than some others. J. C. C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question*.— Queries end enmsrt ms incerted in 
Qkuvtmvofree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down far their guidance. AU communications 
far insertion thould be dearly and ooneieely written an 
one tide of the pewter only, and addressed to the Ronon of 
Gabdbmuw, 87, Southamptonstreet, Coventgarden , Lon¬ 
don. Letter* on business should be tent to the Poblishxb. 
The name and addrett of the tender are required mi 
addition to anydesignation he may detire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, each 
should be on a teparate oieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries thould be repeated. Correspondents thould bear 
m mind that , at GAU>nrare hat to be tent to prett tome 
time in advance of date, they cannot alwayt be replied to 
in the issue immediately followmg the receipt of their 
oommunicatiom. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeption of such at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ooHg* m by advising, at far tu their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, toils , and meant vary to infinitely 
that several anewert to the tame question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gabduom 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2181.— Pruning Walnuts.— Is it advisable to prune 
Walnut-trees, or leave them alone ?— Garlands. 

2132. — Plptanthus nepalensls.— Will someone 
please to inform me how to cultivate this plant?— L. F. J. 

2133. — Cutting off Brussels Sprouts.— Should 
Brussels Sprouts have the heads out off, and, if so, when ? 
—G. 0. 

2134. — Propagating Daphnes. — Will someone 
kindly state how to propagate Daphnes by layers or cut¬ 
tings?— E. M. 

2135. — Best Pea for show.— I am anxious to know 
the name of the beat Pea in commerce for show purposes ? 
—Grf.rn Pka. 

2136. — Treatment of Isolepis gracilis.— What 
treatment is best for this plant ? Should it be repotted 
now?— Edwin Dodds. 

2137. —White Lily In a greenhouse. —Will some¬ 
one kindly state when to put a White Madonna Lily in a 
cold greenhouse to flower in March or April ? -E. M. 

2138. —Worms in a lawn.— Which is the best 
and most expeditious way of destroying worms in a lawn 
without injuring the Grass?—A Rkgular Subscriber. 

2130.— Treatment of Petunias.— I should be glad 
of some Information about Petunias. Should they be out 
down, and are they best propagated by cuttings?— 
MEN. 

2140.— Worms in a tennis-lawn.— will someone 
kindly inform his the best method fee destroying worms 
in a tens is-lawn? They are remarkable far their large 
she, and an ordinary worm destroyer will not kill them.— 
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of this pest? My CanplUas pad Oleanders are covered 
with it. I want to learn os ratfeh about It at possible.— 
Edwin Dodds. 

2142. —Treatment of Oleanders.—Will someone 
please to tell me the proper treatment of Oleanders? I 
have bought a few pUnte, and would like to know bow to 
grow them well.— Amateur. 

2143. — Destroying Daisies in a lawp.— Will 
Daisy sand (Watson’s) fib Grass as well as the Daisies? If 
so, is there any way bepides spudding that will enable me 
to get rid of them ?— Garlands. 

2144. — Melianthus in water.— I should be glad 
to know it there is any way of keeping Melianthus major 
fresh in water? I have tried pricking the stalks, but the 
leaves.have drooped at once.—E nidlarkg. 

2146.— Storing Gesnera bulbs, Ac.—Will some¬ 
one kindly state the best way of storing Gesnera bulbs 
through the winter, and the right time for striking cut¬ 
tings, if this can be done successfully V—E. M. 

2146. —Tea Roses'lb pots.— I have thirty Tea Roses 
which I turned out of the pote during summer, and put 
some good turf about the roots. Is it time to take them 
in, ana about whatfheat would suit them ?—Organist. 

2147. — Layering and cutting Laurels.— Would 
anvone kindly say when he thinks is the best time of year 
to layer down some very ol^ and overgrown Laurels of 
various sorts, also cut others down very hard?—S hrub. 

2148. — Garden designs. — Will someone .kindly 
recommend the best book on garden design, or the best 
way of planting a garden surrounded by walls, about a 
quarter of an acre, without being stiff ana formal ?—Ella. 

2149. —Destroying worms in a lawn.— I should 
be very pleased if someone would kindly tell me how to 
rid a lawn of worms? In about two days after it has 
been swept and mown it looks more like a ploughed field 
than a lawn,—T. Dawson. 

2150. —Forcing Rhubarb.— Will someone give me 
some information about forcing Rhubarb ? How should 
it be arranged in the house, and what heat should It have, 
and what time should it be put into the house to get an 
early crop?—Y oung GardKnrr. 

2151. — Cemetery gardening. — Will someone 
kindly make some suggestions for the decoration of a 
grave throughout the year ? I should like some alternative 
plans, with estimate of cost ? Is there any book that 
oould be consulted upon thie subject?— R. H. 

2152. — Hanging plant for?a shop.— Will someone 
please recommend from experience a hanging plant for the 
front of a shop to more or less cover the parapet and hang 
down a little r The front has a northerly aspect. Advice 
about treatment as well would oblige.—M ilo. 

2153. — Japanese Lily.— I have had some seeds of 
the Japanese Lily given me a few days ago ; but not know¬ 
ing in the least how to treat them to make them sprout 
and blossom, I should be deeply grateful if someone would 
be kind enough to give me full instructions ?— Pussy. 

2154. — Storing Dahlia tubers.— As the time is at 
hand when Dahlia tubers have to be stored for the winter, 
I should be much obliged if' someone would say the best 
plan to adopt ? Last year I placed them in a cellar where 
no frost penetrated, but lest all but one.—CnARLRu Ska- 
MAN. 

2155. —Hyacinthus belglcus.—Will someone give 
me a description of this Hyaoipth, which I have received 
from the auction room ? The bulbs are more like thoee o 
a Soilla than a Hyacinth. 1 should be glad to know its 
treatment ? I cannot find it mentioned in any catalogue. 
—Bkmertok. 

2156. — Camellias in buff.— Will someone kindly 
inform me if Camellias now in full bud will be likely to 
drop them in a house heated above 40 degs. ? I have not 
yet commenced heating, which is done by hot-water pipes 
running round the house. 1 still ventilate during the 
day.—M. E. N. 

2157. — Tulips for around bed.— I have a round 
bed, which 1 have divided into six parts, and I want to 
plant it with Single Tulips, in distinct colours—red, white, 
and yellow. Wifi someone kindly give me the namee of 
those to bloom about the same time, and to grow to one 
height ?—Edgar. 

2158. —Rose “ Gloire de Dijon.”— One side of my 
garden has a high wall, facing north ; the other side has 
only a very low fenoe. I have a Gloire de Diion Rose, 
which I should like to train on the wall. Will someone 
kindly advise me if it would do any good there ? My house 
is situated near ILaokney Downs.— M. E. L. 

2159. — Treatment of Llllums.— Will, someone 
please to inform me if Ulium lancifolium rubrum and 
varieties and auratum be fresh planted every year? 
Should the soil be rich with old manure, or should the 
Lilies be left undisturbed and top-dressed? 'I know 
candidum objects to be disturbed.—A. A. M. 

2160. — Rose Marechal Niol — I have a Marshal 
Niel Rose-tree. A good siaed “ slip" has grown just below 
the wart on the root. I should like to know whether it 
would be best to let it go on growing so, or to take it off 
the old tree ? And if the latter, how should I take it off, 
and when is the best time?— William Batt, Sheffield. 

2161. — Crown Imperials not flowering.— Will 
someone kindly tell me why my Crown Imperials will not 
flower ? They have been in an herbaceous border for three 
or four years. They come up looking moet healthy, no 
flower-stalk ever appears, and they all disappear in about 
a month, and come up again; next year.— Jans Godlbt. 

2162. —A weedy garden.—My garden, which is 
part of an old orchard, is covered with weeds, principally 
one sort, something like Ohickweed. which simply oovers 
everything like Grass. I have dug the ground and pulled 
up the weeds, but a week or two afterwards they oome up 
again as thickly as ever. What can I do for them ?—G. C. 

2168.— Rose growing.—Would someone kindly give 
me a few instructions on Roes growing ? How to prepare 
a bed for them with regard to soil ohiefly, and a selection 
of twelve of the beet Roses of good quality and growth of 
plant suitable for a place not far from the Peak of Derby 
shire, the cHmate bung very odd ? Also state odours?— 
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2164.—Removing a Wall Plum-tree.—Having 
occasion to lift a Victoria Plum-tree (10 years old) early 
last May when in full fruit, I planted it in the garden, 
where it ripened some of its fruit. When would be the 
best time to move it bock again on to a house wall, facing 
east, now or early in spring? Locality, Carnforth.— R. B., 
Wigan. 

2165 — Marechal Niel Rose In a green¬ 
house.— Would “ J. C. C.,” or someone else, advise as to 
the following: l have a Marshal Niel Rose on the roof in 
the same greenhouse as the Chrysanthemums. It has 
never been pruned. Should I prune it now, or is it too 
late ? It seems as if it was beginning to burst into growth 
again.—Oito a nist. 

2166. — Chrysanthemum “ Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy.”— Will someone kindly state the treatment of 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy Chrysanthemum ? I cannot get it to 
thrive. It looks weak and sickly. Cuttings were taken 
in January in llve-year-old leaf-mould and sand, kept in a 
cold greenhouse till May, and taken in again second week 
in October.—E M. 

2167. —Moving shrubs.—Will the shrub Privet move 
now 7 , not the common hedge one, but the one like the 
scented one ? I forget the name. Also Hollies and Portu¬ 
gal Laurel ? I want to fill up gaps in a previously made 
plantation to screen off stables, &o., from the house. The 
Privets will move with large .balls of roots and soil. The 
ground is pretty good.—A mateur. 

2168. — Fungus in a garden.— I am very much 
troubled with fungi (Toadstools) in my garden. They 
are everywhere, among Potatoes, Savoys, Raspberries, 
Currants, walks, and verges (Grass). What had I better 
do ? Is soot any good, or lime scattered on the beds and 
dug in ? Hot lime-water poured on them when dug up 
has been mentioned to me. Will this answer ?—W. H. H. 

2169. — Treatment of Azaleas.— Will someone 
please Inform me what to do to mv Azaleas? The plants 
were very healthy until they were brought indoors. They 
are full of bud, and quite free from thrips, but are now 7 
looking brown, and the leaves are falling off, and the tips 
of the buds look os if they had been burnt. Should the 
plants he kept in a moist atmoepheie or a dry one ?— 
Bek. 

2170. — Lapageria rosea.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how 7 to manage a Lapageria rosea? When I pur¬ 
chased it the plant had nve rods, which I at intervals 
lessened to one, which I thought too many, as it did not 
make any growth. I want to grow it in my greenhouse. 

11> is now in a pot with about 6 inches or 7 inohes of new 7 
growth on top of oM wood, and it lias plenty of water.— 
G. C. CrsT. 

2171. — Forcing Rhubarb. — Would any reader 
kindly tell me the Oust way of forcing Rhubarb? 1 have a 
number of roots that I want to force during the coming 
winter in boxes under a shed. The boxes are a little over 
2 feet square, and about the same depth. What depth of 
litter should the roots be set in. Should the roots be set 
in soil or litter only, and what treatment should they have 
tie fore planting? What time should I plant?—W. D. 

2172. — Flowers in season.—I have a greenhouse, 
three-quarter span, 14 feet long, 8 feet wide, at present 
without heat. 1 want to grow 7 besides the ordinary 
“ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, he., a few dowers in season, such 
as Crocuses first, Daffodils next, Narcissi, and so on, os 
pot-plants. 1 shall feel obliged if anyone will tell me how 
to proceed, as I know nothing, this being my first year in 
gardening?— D. D. 

2173. — 1 Treatment of Bouvardlas.— I bought 
sime Bouvardias (rooted cuttings) in June. They have 
n it made much growth, but some have produced strag- 
gl ng sprays of flowers. How 7 should they be treated nQw ? 
I have a small greenhouse, but the w 7 eather being mild have 
not heated it yet. It has a south aspect, getting plenty 
of sun, and the Bouvardias have been grown there since I 
hid them.—B eginner. 

2174. — Climbing' Roses for a verandah —Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of a few Climbing 
R)scs for a verandah which is unheated ? I should like a 
ruby-claret coloured Rose, or such like, which is little 
subject to mildew? Also, the kind of soil, &c? Would it 
injure the plants if I painted the wall white with ordinary 
paint ? I could varnish the paint over if that wrnuld be 
b.’st?—A Young Bkginner. 

2i?r». -Orchid and Rose in a greenhouse.—I 

have a lean-to greenhouse, facing to the south, U) feet by 
71 feet, heated by a flue, which gives me from 55 degs. to 
6 ‘ldegs. of heat at night. 1 have in itaGloirede Dijon 
Rose-tree, and I want an Orchid. Will someone kindly 
toll me if they will grow together? If so, what kind, its 
c ist, and where to purchase, and whether the present is a 
avourable time ?—Enquirer. 

2176. —A stove in a greenhouse.—I am about to 
put a stove in my greenhouse. I want to make it with lire 
clay instead of mortar, os 1 can get plenty of clay, atid 
will it do for the flue ? I should be very much obliged to 
“ B. C. R.” or someone of experience. My home is 9 feet 
square, facing south, sloping to a back w 7 all, door in the 
middle, facing west. What sized stove shall I want and 
flue ? I want to build it in the wall to put the fire out¬ 
side.—J. N., South Wales. 

2177. — Ground for Carrots.—I should be very 
much obliged for directions as to preparing ground for 
Carrots next year ? I sowed thiB year without manure on 
what had been Cauliflower ground. I had a very good 
show until the wireworms attacked them. How am 1 to 
prevent these pests again spoiling my crop? The soil is 
fairly rich sandy loam. I thought of digging in some old 
hot-bed manure. Would this be wrong? Any directions 
would be most acceptable.—A mateur. 

2178 — A bed of Lilies of the Valley.—I have a 
bed of Lilies of the Valley, which was made at least seven 
years ago, before I came to live in the house, and the last 
two years the blossoms have got smaller; in fact, last 
season’s were a perfect failure. The bed gets plenty of 
sunshine, and is under a wall facing south-east. Is now 
the beet time to make a new bed, and give the roots a 
change of soil, or should the operation be deferred till the 
spring? Also what aspect Butts these plants best, and 
wonld some leaf-mould worked in the soil, which is light, 
with the gravel about 2 feet below the surface, be of any 
benefit? Locality, South J^ompouthshire.—O wen. 
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2179. — Apple-tree on a wall —I have just changed 
places, and 1 find there are three large Apple-trees on a 
stone wall. How can I best help them, ob they have been 
neglected ? One side of the wall is higher ground than the 
other side, which is the walk. I may say the ground is 
very poor and stony. I have been putting some liquid- 
manure on them this summer. Can I help them auy 
other way ? Should be greatly obliged for any hints to the 
above?— Old Subscriber. 

2180. — Pots for Begonias.— Will someone kindly 
state the size of pots to use for the following Tuberous 
Begonia bulbs, measuring 3 inches across the crown, 
2! inches across crown, 2 inches across the orown, 1^ inohes 
across the crown ? Iam growing them for an exhibition. 
Should they be started in gentle bottom-heat, and in what 
month to get them fine plants by the end of July or begin¬ 
ning of August? Also state the best artificial manure to 
grow large plants in small pots?—E. M. 

2181. — Rockery In a heated greenhouse •—I 
shall be glad to know the best and cheapest way to make 
a rockery at the foot of a wall in my greenhouse where 
very little sun reaches ? I should also like to have the 
wall covered so as to plant Ferns, he. Would Virgin Cork 
do to cover the wall, and if so, how should it be arranged 
to make . pockets to either receive soil or pots with the 
Ferns in? I should think this part of the house well 
adapted for a rockery and Fern wall, but I do not know 
how to proceed.— One in a Fix. 

2182 . — Raspberry “Superlative" (Bun- 
yard’s).— This Raspberry is so well spoken of by several 
of the correspondents ia Gardening that I am anxious to 
try it, but it does not appear to be known here yet, and I 
should like to know where it may be obtained? If it is 
a better variety than Baumforth’s Seedling it is indeed a 
good one, as this latter kind with me produces very large 
fruit (the largest I have ever seen) in great abundance, 
the canes fruiting almost to the ground, whilst the flavour 
of the fruit is delicious.—J. W. Garui rr. 

2183. — Crops for profit.— I have taken an old garden 
of about 70 rods, situated in the Hackney district, about 
three miles from St. Paul’s. It stands high, and is fairly 
open. I am a jobbing gardener, and have not much time 
to sea to it, and cannot afford to pay too much for labour, 
but have a strong lad about 14 that would be useful. The 
rent is £12 a year. What would be the most profitable 
way to crop it for the first year without expensive 
glass-house ? Would it pay to grow Potatoes among other 
things? Ground very light, and has been heavily 
manured.— Cam i*brll. ( 

2184. —Oil-stove in a Chrysanthemum-house. 
— Will “ Mr. Molyneux.” or some other experienced 
Chrysanthemum grower, kindly tell me if an oil-stove in 
a house of Chrysanthemums would prevent in some 
measure the ends of the florets damping or rotting, as I 
have some slightly affected in that w r ay ? I noticed it in a 
plant of Mine, de Sevin partly expanded. The house is 
nnheated. I- give air on all favourable occasions, and 
leave top ventilator open at night. Am I right in so 
doing ? The flowers are not spot ted with damp, only some 
florets are rotted at the end.—W. U. II. 

2iS5.— Roses for a cold-house.— Will “ J. C. C.” 
or “ P. 1.” say which will be the best way to prune a plant 
of Rose Her MajeBty ? I have hod it in a cold-house for two 
years, and have never yet had a bloom from it. Last 
January 1 pruned it to 2 feet, and pegged the shoots (it 
had five) down, but it has not bloomed this year. It ha9 
thrown six shoots 5 feet long, and it is those which I wish 
information about I begin to have a bad opinion of it. 
Will they also say which are the best dark crimson velvety 
Roses for a cold-house? 1 have a few, but they oome 
rather a dingy purple. I have not yet tried Red Teas. 
How would Ther£ *e Levet, Princess de Sagan, The Meteor, 
or Duchess of Edinburgh do? Good colour and free 
bloomers are what I want?— Lancashire. 

2 186. — Training fruit-trees. —I have some young 
fruit-trees in my garden, comprising Apples, Pears, ana 
Plums (grafts of last year). I have a large wall to fill up, 
and 1 want to train thoBe in the upright cordon system. 
1 should be much obliged to “ J. C. C.," “ S. P.,” or any 
o'her person who would kindly let me know how to pro¬ 
ceed ? Would it be right to cut down those grafts at about 
1 foot from the ground, and train out two shoots—one at 
each side—horizontally, and from those horizontals to 
train up shoots at about a foot apart ? What pruning will 
they require ? Should I cut back the horizontal shoots 
every year at where I will want an upright, and also must I 
cut book the upright shoots one-third their length to 
induce the lower buds to break out ?—D. 

2187. — An old Yew-hedge —I have a fine old 
Yew-hedge, which is decaying here and there, and spoiling 
the appearanoe of the fence. It is clipped yearly. I 
thought this might be the cause of deoay, but Yews never 
clipped are giving out also, as also are Portugal Liurels. 
We are on the oh&lk, and this is not a spit from the sur¬ 
face. Laurels do not answer well. I think the severe 
frosts of the lost two winters may have killed many of 
these,;as common Privet and Garrya elliptica have perished. 
The Yew fence being a feature of the place, I should like 
to know what to do to save it, and if it should be supplied 
with new earth or manure, and how this should be man¬ 
aged if required? If new earth has to be put for Yew 
fence, what should it be?— Hans F. Hamilton. 

2188. — Management of plants in a green¬ 
house, dec.—I have just had erected a lean-to green¬ 
house, 9 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 6 inches high. 
Aspect south, in a well-sheltered yard; district, four miles 
from Manchester. I shall be glad to know how to treat the 
following stock of young plants I have just obtained: 
Ferns, Auriculas, Fuchsias, Francoas, Begonias, Primulas, 
Oyperus, Arum Lilies, Pelargoniums, Plumbago, Swain 
aona, Cyclamens, Coronillas, Genistas, Tropaeolums, and a 
nice plant of Hoya oamosa ? Also, whether I could grow a 
good climbing Rose, oonditlons as to heating, and what 
temperature ought I to keep the house during night and 
day, will greatly oblige ? What should be about the ooet of 
heating a house this size with either oil or gas hot-water 
apparatus?— A Lovhr ok Flowers. 

2189. — Building a greenhouse.— My greenhouse 
having been up nearly eight years and rather leaky, I 
pulled it down and erected another one with part mate¬ 
rials of first one, on the same site exactly. 1 have had the 
dlstriot surveyor to see it, and I am told I ought to have 
had brick sides and ends instead of match-boarding. He 


did not say I must take it down, but would write to me. 
Can 1 be made to have brickwork, as I am told the land' 
lord can then claim it ? The greenhouse is exactly like 
one of those advertised as a tenant’s fixture and no Brick¬ 
work required. It is placed 15 feet from my owu dwell¬ 
ing-house, and 2 feet from gable end of another dwelling* 
house, is 15 feet by 10 feet, by 8 feet 6 inches high. Do 
you think I can be made to take it down? Situation, 
South London.— Ebor 

2190. — Treatment of Vines.—I planted toms 
Vines in a greenhouse four years ago. I gave them the 
orthodox three years in which to grow and ripen their 
wood, but last year, finding that the laterals had not 
formed at all regularly, I cue them down. I should say 
that when I planted them their roots were outside the 
house, but this year I arranged so that they should root 
inside the house as well as outside. This year they have 
grown marvellously, the leading stems being as large as 
my thumbs. The question now is whether I should out 
these stems back to one-third of their growth, as if they 
are newly-planted Vines, or whether f should leave them 
as they are, and fruit them next year, which would be 
their fifth year? Their roots must be very well established. 
—G. F. II. 

2191. — Lapageria alba.— My plant of this looks 
verv bad. It is about ten years old, is in a pot, 
and stands on staging at the back of a lean- 
to conservatory with west aspect. It has live shoots 
ooming out of the soil. It was repotted in 1891. It has 
flowered freely during the last two months, but the flowets 
only come at the ends of the shoots near the roof, 
so that they are difficult to reach, and there Is a lot of 
bare stalk lower down. A Tacsonia was planted near it 
last spring, and had overgrown the upper part of it. I 
have taken down the Lapageria to-day, and I find that 
there are flowers and buds coming on, the ends of the 
shoots are brown and decayed, and the leaves are covered 
with brown-scale. How shall I treat it ? Shall I out It 
back to the pot and wait for fresh growth?— Edwin Dodds. 

2192 — Heating two greenhouses.— I hare a 
lean-to house, 20 feet by 11 feet, height 13 feet by 
7 feet, heated by a copper boiler with gas. Size of boiler: 
10 inohes across bottom, 7 inches at top, 10 Inohes deep; 
3-inch pipes across one end and front, 1-inoh across other 
end and half side to boiler. I have also a span-roofed 
house, 15 feet by 10 feet, with partition ; 2 feet 6 Inohes 
brickwork throughout; 113 feet away from above house. 
The gravel path to this house falls 13 feet. If I fit this 
house with 3-inoh pipes across one end and one side, and 
take boiler from top nouse to this house with 1-inch pipes, 
will it heat both houses together, and either of them 
separate, with cistern in top house, where it now is, and 
one fitted in bottom house for use when separate, with 
stop tap, and if I take gas pipe down between water pipes, 
will it require a water siphon? 1 shall be very much 
obliged if “ B. C. U.,” or anyone else, would say if this can 
be done, and could give anything like coBt of pipes, and 
what tools would be required to lit up 3 inch pipes, he., 
and what stops would be required ? I want boiler in east 
corner of bottom house; 3-inch pipes to run north and 
west (door south-west end), l-inch pipes to run from boiler 
Bouth to top house. I have an oil heating apparatus, but 
do not like it, and I do not think the plants do either.— 
If. B. _ 


To the following querist briqf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are wanted to give further 
euuwert should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2193.— G&ttleya Warnerl (C. If.).—Yes, this plant 
should be kept quiet after blooming, and the same with 
G. Bowringiana. 55 degs. will be quite warm enough for 
them ; but as to dryness, do not let the bulbs suffer 
through drought, but endeavour to keep the bulbs and 
leaves plump and fresh.—M. B. 

2L94.— Cattleyas Trianae aurea (C. if.).—You 
must keep these as quiet as you can until after 
Christmas. Then if they appear determined to grow, let 
them. I do not anticipate you will have any difficulty In 
doing this if they are kept oool and dry, giving them only 
a little water occasionally, just to keep the bulbs from 
shrivelliug.—M. B. 

2i95.— Dendrobtum Ph&lsenopsls St&tterla- 
nu.na.-G. B. K. sends me a spike of this plant, but he 
must not confound this with the true plant, or with 
SohroBderianum. It is smaller, and altogether muoh 
inferior. Not that I would in any way depreciate the 
plant named after your townsman, but yet it is inferior to 
Sohroiierianum.—M. B. 

2190.—Oncidium praatextum (Galenas ).—This 
is the name of the Oncidium, w'hicn you say w 7 as purchased 
for O. concolor, which produces quite a different flower, 
and upon a pendent raceme ; the blooms, too, ore wholly 
yellow. The present plant belongs to the O. crispum set 
of plants. It usually flowers at this season, and serves 
to keep the houses gay until the Pleiones and the decid¬ 
uous Oalanthes come in.—M. B. 

2197.—Oncidium crispum (G. 2?A—l do not know 
when your plant flowered, but if it is inclined to grow, 
you should let it do so, but you must keep it oool and 
moist. Do not allow this plant to get dry at any time in 
the year. Of course, you must regulate the amount of 
moisture to the time of year. Plaoe it at the warmest 
end of the cool-house. Do not plaoe it with the OatUeyae 
at this season. The atmosphere is too dry for it.—M. B. 

2L9S.— Odontoglossum crispum.—An Amateur 
says he has purchased some imported plants of this kind. 
What shall he do with them ? 1 have before remarked in 
the pages of Gardening that now is the beet time to start 
with them. They will get their growth made before the 
hot season sets in. Drain the pots well, and mix up some 
good brown peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Mom in 
about equal piurte, and pot them firmly, setting each plant 
upon a little mound just above the rim of the pot, using 
water carefully. You will soon see them begin to make a 
move.— M. B. 

2199.— Dendrobium densiflorum ( C. B.).— Your 
plant of this species should be kept dry and oool after ita 
growths are mature; but you must remember it la an 
evergreen Orohid, and its leaves are thin, so you must 
regulate the severity of the dry rest you give it, so as not 
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to injure the leaves. I am particular in stating these par¬ 
ticulars, because I know of a fatal mistake made last season. 
A friend called to see me respecting some deciduous Den- 
drobes. 1 gave him instructions respecting them. When 
I called to see him this spring his plant of D. densifloruni 
was browned and bare of leaves, through drying it too much, 
so do not follow the same example. I prefer keeping the 
plants cooler if I observe the least inclination in them to 
grow too soon in preference to drying.—M. B. 

2200.— Phaius albus (Galenus ).—I know your dis¬ 
trict quite well, and 1 know also that you get an enormous 
lot of smoke in the atmosphere, which is not good for 
Orchids, and if you have any troubles arise through 
this or any other cause, let me know’ of it, and if I can 
help you out, rest assured I shall be delighted to do so. 
The plant you name is deciduous, and it should be nearly or 
quite leasees now ; but I can tell what has been the matter 
with your plant by your saying it has been devoured with 
thrips. It has been kept in too dry an atmosphere, and it 
docs not in the least object to heat. You may have seen 
an answer to a reader who had also received a Thunia 
Marshal liana recently. The remarks to him about that 
species will also apply to you respecting T. albus.—M. B. 


NAMJ38 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be. addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— E. M. R.— Hardy Indian Balsam 

(Impatiens glandulifera). - F. Beaumont. — Orchid 

flowers rotten from being packed-in overwet Moss.- 

J. G. Holman.—Vie cannot undertake to name Chrysan¬ 
themums.- T. B. P.—l, Adiantum Sanct® Catharime; 

2, Send fertile frond ; 3, Selaginella ctesia arborea; 4, 
Decayed Fern frond cannot name ; 6, Divallia canariense. 

- Hr. Shillitoe. —The flowers had all fallen off the 

plant sent, so we cannot undertake to name it unless a 

good fresh specimen is sent.- J. A.—Cannot name from 

leaves only.- S. A. Greenhaigh.— Dogwood (Cornus 

Mas).-Jif. E. L.— Probably a Passion-flower. Send in 

blossom.- Mrs. L. Erskine. — A fine variety of Lavatera 

irimestris.- G. P. 0 .—Franciscea oonvertiflora.-If'. 

Ralph.—5, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 0, Tradescantia dis¬ 
color.- H. H. —Mesembryanthemum species, poor speci¬ 
men.- J. W. P., Cornwall.— Hedychiura Gardnerianum. 

A note on its culture will appear in Gardening, Nov. 5th. 
- Vera .—Eupatorium riparium. 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear t n mmd that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under- 
t ike to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel., which should 
be addressed to the Editor cf Gardening Illustrated, 57 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit —IF. Davies.— Apple Red Astra- 
chan, apparently.—— F.H.G. —Pears : l,Beuri6 d'Anianlis 

2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Beurr6 Ranee. Apple Beauty 

of Kent.- C. W. D.— Apples : 1, Not recognised; 2, 

Gravenstein ; 3, Cellini.- Rev. &. R. Hadow. —Apples : 

1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Sack and Sugar.- James C. 

Sheath.— Pear Thompson’s. Large Apple, Beauty of 
Kent, probably. Other Apples, Wellington or Dumelow’s 

Seedling. Please number specimens in future.- Ebor. 

—Pear Marie Louise.- Neta.— Apples: 1, Emperor 

Alexander; 2, Sack and Sugar.- R. M.—l, Fondante 

d’Automne; 2, Glou Morceau ; 3, Napoleon ; 4, Vicar of 

Winkfleld.- John Smith.— Green Apple, Northern 

Greening. Other one, Cellini. Harleston.— Poor speci¬ 
mens of local Apples and Pears, which we cannot name, 

except No. 2 Pear, which is Calebasse apparently.- 

James Hall.—I, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Yellow’ Ingestre ; 

3, Not recognised; 4, Seek no Further ; 5, King of the 

Pippins.- H.H .—Apple Cellini- W. Ralph.— Grapes : 

1, Alioante ; 2, Black Hamburgh; 3, Muscat of Alexandria ’, 

4, Trebbiano. _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Amateur.— The blackness on the Rose-leaves is caused 
by green-fly. Wash well with Tobacco and soft-soap- 

water.- W. H. Hinton.— The Carrots sent are eaten by 

wireworms. Please state what other information you 

want about them.- Mrs. C. C. Smith.— The India- 

rubber-plant leaves are affected with thrips and red- 
spider. Continue the sponging, and see that the plant 

does not get overdry at the roots.- Miss E. Woollam.— 

By all means advertise the boiler you wish to sell in Gar¬ 
dening. Send to the publisher here.- General Hawke. 

Is there any good local gardener who could help you ? 
Or you might send fruit to Mr. A. F. Barroo, Royal Hor 

l icultural 8ooiety’s Garden, Chiswick, Ixmdon, W.- 

James Penrose.—We know of no book that will give the 

information required. Send in any queries you like.- 

W.R.T.— A small Apple, and apparently in no way equal to 
or approaching Newtown Pippin, from which it was raised. 
Ia it a good bearer and hardy? We should like to hear 
more about it, please 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2201. — Silver Wyandottes. — Will “Doulting” 
kindly tell me the points of a prize Silver Wyandotte 
cockerel and pullet ?— Wyandotte. 

2202. — Rabbits and Pigeons for table. — 1 

should be much obliged if anyone will kindly inform me 
which is the best Rabbit to keep for table purposes, also 
the best Pigeons for k the same domestic use ?— L. James, 
M.D. 

2203. — Food for fowls in winter.— What is a 
good food to give fowls in the winter, and ought the soft 
food to be given at night or in the morning ? When ought 
Ducks which were reared the beginning of June to lay ?— 

Fowl. 

Digitized by GoOQIC 


2204.—A quarrelsome fowl.— I have a Plymouth 
Rock cock fowl which has moulted, and is now almost re¬ 
feathered again. During his moulting he has beoome 
addicted to thrashing certain of the hens. He is two years 
old. What is the best to do in this matter ?—H. R S. 

REPLIES. 

2024.— Cross-bred fowls.— A cross-bred 
Langshan- Minorca pullet would be, of course, 
black throughout, but here and there we might 
expect to see a white or coloured feather or two. 
As regards shape, the majority of the pullets 
would be somewhat less stilty than the Lang- 
shan, and more long-legged than the Minorca, 
but in every brood some would closely resemble 
one or other of the parents. The cross should 
make very good layers of fair-sized brown-tinted 
eggs. Some of the eggs might bo as dark in 
colour as those of the Langshan, but others may 
be as white as those of the Minorca. Crosses 
can never be relied upon to resemble each other 
in appearance, but when bred from good layers 
on both sides there should be every prospect of 
plenty of eggs. —Doulting. 

2024.— Cross - bred fowls. — Minorca- 
Langshans should be black, with a beautiful 
gloss on their plumage, single combs, black 
legs, and four toes on eacli foot. They are 
splendid layers, and good table fowls ; skin and 
flesh white, of good flavour. They lay good-sized 
eggs, tinted, some quite brown. I have tried 
this cross on two or three different occasions 
with excellent results. When first hatched 
the chicks are black on the back and yellowish 
white underneath. A Minorca cockerel should 
run with about seven two-year-old hens. I 
have selected seven Langshan hens on purpose 
to breed some more for myself next spring. I 
would be very pleased if the many readers of 
your valuable paper would give their experience 
on the above-mentioned cross.—N. B. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 

High-class Pumps, Garden & Watering Hoses 
The *’Squlre T s Engine” Water Supply 
Apparatus. 

COLD MEDAL, HICHEST AWARD, HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. Catalogues and Price Lists from 
63, LONG ACRE. W.C.; & GREENWICH, LONDON 


ROT-PROOF CANVAS & PAPER. 

As recommended in Field, Gardening Illustrated, World, kc.. 

For PROTECTING Fruit-trees from 
WINTER MOTHS and Other Purposes 

Full particulars and samples on application. 

Sole Manufacturers : 

WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 

London: 51, BOW LANE, EC. 

Liverpool: 43, SOUTH JOHNJJTREKT. 


AMATEUR 



GREENHOUSES. 

No. 23, Span-roof. No. 17. 
Car. pd. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
12 by 8. 11 11 0 7 0 0 
15 by 9..14 14 0 10 0 0 
20 by 10..18 18 0 14 0 0 
25 by 12 . 27 6 0 20 0 0 
Write for New Catalogue 
Two-light Plant Frames, 

_ 6 by 4, 30s., glazed and 

painted. Span - roof 

No. 23, with Wood Uue Greenhouse, 75*. 

G. PREEDY, HIGH ItOAD. UPPER CLAPTON, N.E. 

THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churchoa, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD, & DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonial* on application. 



GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers Bhould send for our new Illustrated 
'rice List of Greenhouses, kc., complete from 48s., post free, 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
^alley-street, WindhiU. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


iy-street. WindhiU, HRipiey, x orramre. _ 

JHARD SMITH & 00. beg to announce 

that they are continually receiving applications fiorn 


»s, Worcester. _____ 

'ANTED, GARDENER.—Good Working 

Gardener under 40 years of age, with knowledge of 
pe-growing, orchard-house, Ac. Wages 20s. per week, with 
fortable lodge.—Apply by letter, with references and all 
:ulars, to Mr. GEORGE DAWBARN, Wisbech 


rticulars, to MR, tiKunvig. pa-nri, ^ _ 

'OR ONE GUINEA, Carriage Paid, Bair of 

good Wool Blankets, full size, and a real Eider Down 
lilt. Money returned if not amply satisfied.-MANL - 
kCTURER, 14, Brewer-street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


FAWKES’ SL0W-C0MBUSTI0N 


H EATING A PPARATUS 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick; set¬ 
ting. Will last all night without attention. 
Will burn house cinders, therefore costs next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant can stoke iL 



Enormous num¬ 
bers fa use all 
over the country. 


ONLY SLOW 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE .KIND 


CA UTION.— 
Beware of inefflr 
cient, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which will not 
last all night. 


Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enor¬ 
mous success, 
pest free on ap¬ 
plication. 



Complete 

Apparatus 

irom 

£4 12s. 





BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST Greenhouses. 
Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, Plant Protectors, Potting 
Sheds, Tool Houses, kc. 

Exhibits at Stand 1 and Insectivorous House International 
Horticultural Exhibition, Earl's Court. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 




HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S 

AUTUMN SPECIALITIES. 

Could erect quickly. Full particulars and CATALOGUE 
from our Works, 

_CRAHAMJTREET, LEICESTER. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

Horticultural Builders, 

Wood Green, London, N. ; and 
Upper Tooting, Surrey 
THE ORICINAL MAKERS OF PORTABLE CREENH0USES 

Beware of Worthless Imitations cf our Houses. 

Over 10,000 in use all over the World. 

Gold, Silver, & Bronze Medaxs awarded since 1885. 


Send for Partieulars of our Annual Bonus at once 

reenhouses, Cucumber and Plant Frames 


THE LARGEST, BEST \k CHEAPEST MAKERS IN 
THE WORLD. 

Established ox-er iO years. 


Original from 

:0RNELL UNfVER' 
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DESIDERATUM 


BOULTON & PAUL, "TSSSSSST" NORWI 

WINTER GARDEN8, CONSERVATORIES, & GREENHOUSES IN ALL STYLES. 

GARDEN FRAMES in great VARIETY. 


GARDEN FRAMES la great VARIETY, 


No. 80. 

PORTABLE PLANT 
| PRESERVER. 

Cash Pricks. 
Carriage Paid. 

4 ft..,£2 5 0 

4 ft. 3 15 0 


6 ft. by 3 ft.. 

13 ft. by 3 ft... 

No. 73. 

NEW SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN FRAME., 


Cash Pricks. 
Carriage Paid. 

4 ft. by 6 ft. .£3 0 0 I 13 ft. by 6 ft.£4 3 0 

8 ft. by 6 ft. . 3 0 0 116 ft. by 6 ft.. 5 6 0 

CUCUMBER FRAME LIGHTS. 

6 feet by 4 feet, painted and glased .. .. 14s. Od. each 

,, „ unpainted and unglazed.. 5s. Gd. „ 

Catalogues of all our Manufactures post free on 


Cash Prices. rd 

Carriage Paid. 

4 ft. by 6 ft.£2 14 0 I 12 ft. by 6 ft.£5 14 0 

8 ft. by 6 ft. 4 4 0 | 16 ft by G ft. 7 4 0 

All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, painted three 
times, and Lights glazed with 21-oz. sheet glass. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of 40s. value. 


0 ur S'r CHECK END BOILI 

To heat from 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch piping. 
Prioes on Application 


application. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 


Mr. JAMK8 WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fcnham 
Hall, Newoastle-on-Tyne, writes: " The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 


Full Particulars and Local Agent’s Address from 


SAUL S PATENT IMPROVED CONDENSINC CREENH0USE 
HEATER, for Gas, 35*» '» f° r Oil, 41s. No flue required. 
Made and Bold by THE LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 
12 and 14, Leonard-street City-road. 

Sold by BEN ETF1NK and GO, Chcapside; and all 
Ironmongers throughout the kingdom. 


IMPORTANT , NOTICE. - Monthly pay- 
monts accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 

RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY. Ltd., 
CHBSTRR-LE-STREET 


B. JENKINS A CO.. ROTHERHAM. 


A * or y fle - au nDr «' per sack; 5 for 47s. 6d. 

SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. fkl. SECOND QUALITY. 5s. ner sack; 5 for 2&. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Ferns. 4s. per saok: 5 for 18s.; and 3s. per sack; 5 for 12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBR6U8 LOAM, 
each 2s. 6d. per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Bend Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Price List apply to— 

The Forester, Joyden Wood, near Bexley, K ent. 

“Nothing: Succeeds like Success." 


’rite for prospectus. 


A. OVERENO, F.R.H.S., & CO., 

THE CENUINE HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

Supply Greenhouses, large or small, from 50s. 
to any amount, as cheap as any advertised 
at 25 per cent, better quality and finish. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICELISTS FREE. INSPECTION INVITED. 

WEST GREEN WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 


AMATEURS FRIEND, 


[FLUE 


HUGHES' 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The moat pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and birds. Thousands of 
testimonials received from all parts of the world. Bottles, 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6<L, 4s. 6tL, 7s. 6d., and 12s. 6d.; in bulk, 11s. per 
gallon, with full directions for use. 

Aphicide, for spraying, Is. 6d.; post. Is. 8d. Tropical 
Beetle Powder, Is. and 2s. 6d. Green and Cream Shading 
for Glass Houses. Is. Patent Self-Feeding Syringes, 12s 6d 
17s. 6d. t 22a. each. Vapour Roil Fumigators, 1*. each. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 

NEW YORK-ROLKER & SON8. 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC APPARATUS. 

Consisting of Indepen 
dent. Slow Combustion 
Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 
or 4-inch pipe, supply 
cistern, 6 ft. of Bmokepipe 
and joints complete for 
fixing. Prioe, delivered 
free to any railway station 
in England or Wales 
*4. Illustrated Price 
List of hot-water-pipes, 
ho., free on application.— 
J. 4 W. WOOD, 
Birmingham St. Foundry, 
8TOURBRIDGE. 


For Amateurt Green* 
houses, dec. 


Section of Boiler and Pipes showing action of hot blast and 
Automatic Regulator. Awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by the R. H Society in 1883; still stands without 
rival for POWER, EFFICIENCY, aod ECONOMY. 

C. P. KINNELL k CO. hold one of the LARGEST 
STOCKS of hot-water appliances IN THE COUNTRY 
including every boiler of known merit and excellence. 

New Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs 
on the hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS 
6 5a, S o uthwark Street, London, S.E. 
"NTEWCATALOG UE Now Ready (free)of Green- 
houses. Forcing-houses, Garden Lights, Sash Bars. 4c.— 
G. PARSON8, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. _ 

PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

■L Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in ptibiio 
favour, both in this country aod in America, where a few 
years ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of view—the first honours in the block test 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the best blood 
for sale. This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the nr.oat natural conditions possible. Inspection invited.— 
Particulars of BAILIFF, Manor Farm, Kingsoote Station 


For Greenhouses, St o. Catalogue free. 
Jones’ Treatise. "Heating by Hob-water," 130 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES 


ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

**■ flower-pots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance; fits any pot; lasts for years 
“ an ? f£™“ and « »»e. A boon to Mum growers. 30, Is.; 100, 
Ss. : 1.000. 25s.. free — A. PORTER. 8tone House. Maidstone 


a A L 1 Purchasers should -all or send to the Royal 

to'lu 1 *?SffiSS Brad i°£- Tae Principal builders 

to all the Nobility, Gentry and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 

fS?Ki5SS! ,r ^W ncfc ^ aDd cheapest makers to 
m post free 2 staipps. 

W. ANDREWS & CoyHorticultural Builders. Bradford . 

VIRGIN CORK. —Handsome pieces, lightest 


Stone House. Maidstone. 


PEC.till/CO ~ Catalogue of improved Hive 
Ufcfc 111 f LWi and Appliances, with drawings and 
Prices free.—GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W C. Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour 4Sons, 
Advt. to Gajrdkfiho, April to July. 
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ITo. 713. — V OL. XIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author qf "The English Flower Garden," NOVEMBER 5, 1892. 


X 2ST DEX. 


Applo-tree cm a wall .. 499 
Applet, best demert .. 499 
Azaleas, treatment of .. 501 
Beds, planting, in front 
of a house .. 498 

Begonias, pots for .. 502 
Blackberries, American 499 
Bourardiat, treatment, of 500 
Brussels Sprouts, cut¬ 
ting off .503 

Caladium, theSLlrerj(C. 

argyrites) .. ..501 

Camellias in bud .. 502 
Carnations, grass of, 

eaten.505 

Carrots, ground for .. 503 
Chrysanthemum - house, 
oil-stove in a .. . 495 

Chrysanthemum “ Mrs. 
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OHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present is an extremely busy time amongst 
cultivators of Chrysan themu ms. The plants are 
now going through their last phase prior to the 
culminating point which is to bring success or 
failure, as the case may he. The plants should 
all be housed by this time; even those 
which are intended to produce late blooms will 
not be safe outside any longer, except temporary 
protection can he afforded by covering the plants 
nightly with tiffany or some other protecting 
material. No matter for what purpose the 
plants are intended, they should be placed as 
near to the glass as possible to prevent the 
flower-stalks being drawn up weakly, which 
must militate against the development of the 
blooms. As much space as possible should be 
afforded between the plants as a means of 
preserving the foliage for a long time. Some 
pains ought to be paid towards the arrangement 
of the plants, a sloping hank-liko fonn is the 
best, affording ample opportunities for inspection 
and it also displays the blooms to the greatest 
advantage. The plants will not need watering 
nearly so often as they did when standing out- 
of-doors ; being stood closer together air cannot 
pass so freely amongst them. What watering 
is needed should be done in the morning, so as 
to allow time for superfluous moisture to dry up 
before night, which lessens the chance of the 
flowers being attacked by damp. This latter is 
one of the greatest troubles the cultivator of 
Chrysanthemums has to contend with. What 
is meant bv damp is when the petals of a partly 
expanded flower as well as those fully developed 
are suddenly found covered with dust-like 
specks. In a very short time they increase 
rapidly, quite half the flower being attacked in 
the same way, and if this continues for a few 
days the flower is spoilt entirely. Plants culti¬ 
vated for the production of 
Large blooms, whether for exhibition or 
home decoration, are much more susceptible to 
damp than those which are grown more for 
quantity than for the quality of their flowers. 
The plants are gorged with artificial stimulants 
to make them as gross and thick as possible, 
under the impression that to get extra large 
blooms the stems must be correspondingly so. 
In obtaining this end the roots are crippled by 
the excessive use of various manures. Plants 
grown under these conditions are almost sure to 
have blooms which exhibit signs of damping. 
Another form of damping which is commonly 
known as scalding is at times troublesome. 
Buds of the Japanese varieties, more especially 
those which have only just commenced to unfold 
their florets, will some morning be found to have 
the whole flower spoilt. This is more often 
caused by the sun than aught else shining full 
on the flowers following two or three dull days, 
perhaps, which weakens the florets. Sudden 
hursts of sun are more than such blooms can bear. 
Light shading thrown over the glass outside will 
do much toward minimising the scalding of the 
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flowers. The atmosphere inside the house 
should be maintained in a buoyant condition 
by the aid of a judicious admission of air, 
avoiding a direct draught, opening the 
front ventilators wide in fine weather, and 
those at the top sufficiently so to cause a circu¬ 
lation of air in the house. During wet or 
foggy weather, if the hot-water pipes are made 
warm, the air inside the house will he rendered 
buoyant, and in a proper condition for the preser¬ 
vation of the flowers if the plants are in a healthy 
condition at the roots. Continue to 
Feed the plants with suitable stimulants 
until the blooms are three-parts expanded. If 
any plants are late in growth or bud develop¬ 
ment, assist them with sulphate of ammonia, 
applied in a liquid state, uBing half-a-teaspoonful 
in three gallons of clear water, increasing the 
ammonia gradually until a full spoonful is given 
the plants twice a week. Mildew is very often 
troublesome to the leaves of the plants, infesting 
the underneath side worse than the top. Sul¬ 
phur sprinkled on the affected parts will check 
the spread of this parasite. Perhaps the most 
effective manner of dealing with mildew upon 
the leaves of Chrysanthemums before the blooms 
expand is the syringing of the leaves with the 
following mixture: Place 2 lb. of sulphur and 
2 lb. of lime, which has not been slaked, in ten 
quarts of water, and boil for twenty minutes. 
For syringing on the plants use two wineglass- 
fuls of the mixture to four gallons of clean cold 
water, wetting every part of the plant bv using a 
syringe with a flue rose attached. When the 
blooms are expanding this syringing of the plants 
cannot be carried out, then the next best mildew 
preventive iB dusting all parts affected with 
sulphur in a dry state. That of a brown colour is 
best, being the least conspicuous. Promptly 
remove all dead leaves and decaying petals, 
which only tend to contaminate others near ; by 
the removal of all such like, the air is kept 
sweet and dean, thus affording less oppor¬ 
tunity for an attack of damp. When the 
flowers on each plant are fully developed 
examine the names of each to see if they are 
(^orrect, as, if not, in the future, confusion is 
likely to occur, and disappointment is sure to 
follow if the cultivator thinks he is growing a 
particular sort, and it turns out to be something 
else. Amateurs would do well to study the 
character of individual varieties, which is easily 
done. Eaoh sort or family exhibits some marked 
feature, such as the colour of the wood, form of 
the leaf, and other peculiarities easy to note 
when once pointed out. Knowledge of this 
particular kind enables a cultivator to detect 
any error in naming even in the cuttings, 
which would save much time, instead of losing 
a season in finding it out. E. M. 


2166. — Chrysanthemum “Mrs. Al- 
pheus Hardy.” —I have grown this variety 
since it was sent out, and find that it is easy to 
do well with special treatment. I put in my 
cuttings about the first week in December. 
The plants are grown on the same as the others, 
and on the 15th of April each plant has its top 
out off, in order to get three shoots, and on the 
end of each of these I get one grand flower. 


Pot in rather sandy soil, with decayed manure 
and two-year-old leaf-mould. Give no manure- 
water. The buds were taken 20th of August.— 
J. D. E. 

-This variety appears to be of a delicate 

constitution, requiring more protection than 
any other, and less exposure to cold winds 
during the month of May. Early in July is 
quite soon enough to trust the plants outside. 
When put out in May the roots get chilled, 
which causes the foliage to turn yellow, espe¬ 
cially if the plants have been freely supplied 
with water, and this in a cold state, direct from 
a well or water-company’s pipes. Stout cut¬ 
tings should be inserted in January, iu light 
sandy soil, one in a pot 2£ inches in diameter ; 
a little loam should be added to the leaf-soil 
and sand. Leaf-soil itself is not the best mate¬ 
rial to root the cuttings in. A moderate amount 
of feeding only will this variety stand with 
impunity. The pots in which the plants are to 
flower in should not he more than 8 inches in 
diameter, as not nearly so many roots are made 
as in the case of some other varieties.— 
E. Molyneux. 

2184.— Oil-stove in a Ohrysanthe- 

mum house.— Very likely the bloom ofMme. 
de Sevin, which is showing signs of decaying at 
the tips of the florets, is owing to the bud get¬ 
ting wet before the plant was brought inside. 
Many early flowers are affected in that way. 
The oil-stove must do more good than harm if 
burnt when the air is moist, or during foggy 
weather, having a little air ou at the same time. 
The treatment appears to he generally satisfac¬ 
tory in every respeot.—E. Molyneux. 


1911.■— Hcoremocarpus scaber. —The 

Eooremocarpus may be had in pots; spring 
planting is best. It seeds very freely, 
and the seeds usually grow if not disturbed. I 
saw, a short time ago, scores of plants springing 
up in a gravel path where a plant had been 
trained up the end of a greenhouse. Possibly 
they had germinated better in the gravel close 
to the wall than they would in a border that 
was liable to be stirred with the hoe ; at any 
rate, young plants are easily raised from seeds. 
In spring sow in the hot-bed, or even in the 
greenhouse, and get well established before 
planting out.—E. H. 

«io«.— Sawdust manure for a garden.— 
Sawdust aWne is nasty, poisonous stuff, aod pro¬ 
duces no end of fungi; but when used as bedding the 
ammonia appears to kill these germs—to a great extent, at 
least. At any rate, I have seen sawdust manure used 
without any bad effect; but at the same time, Y should 
advise you to be careful, and try a little on a small plot 
experimentally at first. — B. 0. R. 

- I should have no hesitation in using the 

material for the vegetable crops “ H. P.” refers 
to, but I would not care to put it among the roots 
of fruit-trees. Wherever I have put it into the 
land I oould never afterwards see any ill-effects 
derived from it. It takes a long time to rot 
when used alone, but when saturated with 
urine its decomposition is hastened. I ones 
knew a carpenter who used to bed his pigs with 
wood-shavings and sawdust, and where he applied 
the same to the soil he used to get exoeUeat 
crops of vegetables. —L. G. K 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Steady fires, especially at night, will be necessary now; 
but on bright mornings the fires must be kept down, or, 
better still, let the fire go out. Under any circumstances 
the fire should be permitted to go out twice a week to 
enable the stoker to give the boiler flues, &c., a thorough 
clear out with hoe and flue brush. If this is not done a 
good deal of the fuel will be wasted. Do the watering in 
the morning, and avoid making any unnecessary damp, and 
be careful not to create dust In sweeping floors. Spare 
time may be profitably employed in sponging dirty leaves, 
as the syringe, if there are many flowers in the house, 
must be laid aside now. Azaleas, Heaths, and other hard- 
wooded plants will require very careful management now, 
especially in the matter of watering. Avoid falling into 
the mistake of just giving a little water only on the sur¬ 
face. Whenever it is necessary to water any plant give 
sufficient to run through the pot and moisten all the soil. 
Watch for indications of mildew on Heaths, and dust with 
black sulphur the moment any discolouration is noted, as 
the mildew, if not checked immediately, will destroy the 
foliage. Ventilate freely when the weather is mild and 
calm, but oold currents will be productive of injury to all 
plants. Even Chrysanthemums will suffer if exposed to 
oold draughts. Exhibitors of Chrysanthemums will now be 
devoting a good deal of time to the advancing blooms to get 
them out in time ; the large flowers are a long time opening, 
and if much heat is applied something has to be sacrificed, 
either in size or substance. Giving the necessary stimu¬ 
lants requires judgment, so a9 not to overdo it. Over¬ 
feeding is just as injurious to plants as it is to animals. 
Late-sown Cyolamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias may now 
be shifted into blooming pots. Keep them in a light posi¬ 
tion, but avoid placing Cinerarias or Calceolarias near the 
hot-water pipes, or insects will make their appearance. 
Many with small houses have given up growing these 
plants on acoount of the trouble with insects; bub if the 
plants are grown cool they will be easily kept clean. Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Cinerarias must never be allowed to get dry 
at the roots. They do best standing on a cool damp bot¬ 
tom. Pelargoniums which are now in email pots may be 
shifted into 5-inc t pots and kept near the glass, the roots 
being just kept moist Older plants may be pinched back 
to induce a buihy habit. Keep down green-fly by fumiga¬ 
tion or dipping in an insecticide. Cuttings late-struck, 
and which are not y et potted off singly, should have atten¬ 
tion without delay. Autumn-struck Fuchsias should be 
potted off and helped on iu heat so as to keep them grow¬ 
ing slowly all wiiter ; such plants will be far in advouce of 
anything rooted after Christina*. Old Fuchsias may go to 
rest in a cool-house ; they will keep very well under the 
stage. Solanums are rather late in forming berries this 
season, and will require warmth to ripen them. Luculia 
gratissima does best planted out in a bed of rough peat and 
loam. The flower trusses are now forming, and will soon 
be showing colour. Give liquid-manure freely. The plant 
is rather subject to fchrip if allowed to get dry. This 
makes a splendid wall or pillar-plant. Bouvardias will do 
very well in a temperature of 50degs. to 55 degs., although 
they will bear a much higher temperature. 

Stove. 

Epiphyllums make beautiful basket-plants, and when 
In blossom may be moved to the conservatory for a time. 
Some time ago I saw the back wall of a stove partly 
covered with Epiphyllums, whioh had been grafted on 
strong branches of the Night-blooming Cereus. The 
grafts were inserted at intervals of a foot or so all over the 
wall, and would prove a most interesting feature when the 
plants were in bloom. The Epiphyllums take so freely, 
not only on the Periskia stock, but also on any free-growing 
Cactus, that there is no difficulty in covering a wall or 
even training grafted branches up the rafters of a house 
possessing a moderately warm temperature. Amaryllis 
which have completed their growth will now go to rest 
and be laid on their sides in some oorner. Keep down 
insects, such as mealy-bug and scale, by frequent sponging 
with an inseotioide. There is no better way than this, as 
syringing affords no guarantee that all the Insects will be 
touched with the mixture. I think scale is more difficult 
to deal with than bug. If I had a plant badly infested 
with soale I should throw it away, and get a young one 
from a dean source. Night temperature 50 degs. to 
66 degs., with atmospheric moisture in proportion to fire- 
heat used. Very little air will be required on cold, windy 
days, but when the weather is mild and calm, air in small 
quantities may be given. Do not crowd the plants; it 
will ba far better to get rid of a few of the inferior speci¬ 
mens than to spoil the whole by crowding. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The chief difficulty now will be damp. This must be 
kept down by oaref ul ventilation, and Dy using as little 
water as possible inside. Of course, such things as 
Lanrustinee and Andromedas must have sufficient water 
to keep the roots moist; but anything of a tender nature 
must be kept dry. Before severe frost comes Tuberous 
Begonias must be placed somewhere where the frost can¬ 
not reach them. They may be kept quite safe in a dry 
oellar. Fuchsias also when the wood is well ripened may 
be kept dry in the oellar. Lilies at rest may be kept 
seoureiy by plunging the pots in Oocoa-nut-fibre, and 
placing a thick layer of the same material over the tops of 
the pots- As regards the tender plants, such as " Gera¬ 
niums,” if on attempt is made to winter them without 
artificial heat they must be kept dry, and when frost sets 
in group them altogether, and cover with paper in several 
thicknesses in proportion to the outside temperature. 
Some help may be given by matting up the front glass, 
•ad a part of the roof may also be covered in the same 
wav, still leaving space uncovered for the admission of 
light. This covering need not be put on till frost comes. 

Forcing-house. 

This will be in active work now, aa there are always 
plants that will be benefited by a little extra heat. Bulbs 
w.U be coming on now. A few Spiraeas also may be started. 
Azaleas Fielder!, Deutsche Perle, and the varieties of 


* in oold or northern districts the operations referred. 
to sender " Garden Work" may oe done from ten days to 
* fortnight lexer than 4s here mdieated with equally good 
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amcena, all of whioh force easily, may soon be started. 
Lfly of the Valley may also now soon be started for cutting if 
there is a close frame oovering a hot-bed in which the 
roots may be plunged and kept dark until the crowns have 
started, when light should be gradually admitted. Deutzia 
gracilis when established in pots forces easily, but fresh- 
potted stuff had better be held back a bit yet. Tea Roses 
with strong, well-ripened shoots may be started at the 
cool end. The general temperature need not exceed 
66 degs. at present, as forced flowers will not in a general 
way be required in quantity just yet, and the temperature 
stated above will meet all requirements. Use the syringe 
freely on fine days, but permit most of the damp to dry 
up before night, so far, at least, as regards the foliage. 
There will, of oourae, in a forcing-house always be a cer¬ 
tain amount of atmospheric humidity, without which 
forcing cannot be usefully carried out. 

Window Gardening. 

Foliage plants and Ferns are always interesting, and if 
there are a few plants in bloom the one will form a foil to, 
and enhance the merits of, the other. Heaths with care¬ 
ful management, especially as regardB watering, will last 
in bloom a long time. These may be kept lor the present 
in the coolest room in association with the hardiest 
Ferns, such as Pteris tremula and P. cretica. Dracaenas 
of sorts, Aralias, Palms, and India-rubbers will add muoh 
to the general effect. Keep the leaves olean by using the 
sponge, varied occasionally by giving a dry rub with a 
dry rag or cloth. Scarcely any plants will require water¬ 
ing now oftener than three times a week, and reoently- 
potted things may go longer without water. Plants in 
fancy pots will not require water so often aa in the com¬ 
mon garden pots, which are made of porous material. Get 
outside window-boxes put in order, and fill either with 
dwarf shrubs or hardy plants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Arborescent bedding has some advantages in winter, 
and there are now so many beautiful tinted shrubs suitable 
for the work that even if only a few beds of a design are 
filled in this way the variety will be pleasing. The shrubs 
need not be crowded ; indeed, if bulbs or Violas are used 
for springeffeot the shiubs if well formed may be used for 
centres or for dotting about at suitable intervals. A few 
of the most suitable plants for ths purpose are Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis, C. L. lutea, Retinospora plu- 
mosa, R. p. aurea, R. squarrosa Veitchi, Gold and Silver 
Hollies, Auouba japonica. A few Standard Hollies, Tree 
Ivies, and Golden Yews will give elevation to large gardens. 
In Bin&ll gardens cuttings of evergreens are sometimes 
used to take off the nakedness of the land in winter ; they 
will keep fresh a considerable time In planting new 
places, tnough, mors variety is desirable, still, many of the 
old things, the Laburnums, the Thorns, the Lilacs, and 
Ouelder Roses, are indispensable. These things if 
absent are always missed. The Cut-leaved Birch, the 
Fern-leaved Beech, the Purple - Beech, the Golden Poplar, 
and many other trees are suitable for planting where there 
isroom to grow into specimens. The Birch and the Beech 
are two of the handsomest trees, the Beech especially when 
isolated on a knoll makes a beautiful object standing alone 
with the branahes drooping to the ground. Turn moesy 
walks, and roll down again firm. The damp weather has 
given an impetus to the growth of Moss and weeds in 
walks and roads. Keep the heavy roller going on walks 
and lawns. Where lawns are weedy the weeds may be got 
up easily, or be treated with sulphuric acid or some other 
destructive liquid. Leaves are falling rapidly, and a good 
deal of sweeping and tidying up is necessary. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fruit-tree planting may begin in earnest now. It is a 
mistake to put off such work till after Christmas, as they 
never do qo well. The Apple is the fruit for the people, 
and there is never likely to be too many of really good 
fruits, especially those which will keep till after Cristinas. 
It is certain that good English grown Apples are better 
than anything the foreigner can send us. The misfortune 
is that so many of our home-grown Apples being from old 
neglected trees are not good examples of what our soil 
and climate are capable of growing. Some day all this 
will be altered, but in the meantime the foreigner has got 
possession. Every little village shop has foreign Apples 
exposed for sale. This ought not to be in an Apple-grow¬ 
ing oountry. Plant good quick-bearing sorts among the 
Blenheims, Orange Pippins, and Wellingtons. Plums also 
and good Pears may be planted in quantity. Pond's 
Seedling Plum has established itself as a favourite wherever 
grown. Gages require a special soH, and should be lifted 
and root-pruned about three years after planting. This 
will throw them into bearing. Gages are not suitable for 
indiscriminate planting. The Victoria, Diamond, the 
Czar, and Prinoe Englebert are all good Plums, and the 
Damson is always a good tree for planting freely, both in 
hedges or in plantations where there is room. The great 
thing required in fruit culture is shelter from oold winds, 
and In the margins of plantations Apples, Pears, and Plums 
may be planted with a better chance of success than in 
exposed situations. No one can do wrong in planting 
bosh fruits and Strawberries. The early Vines should be 
pruned and cleaned, the paint cleaned, and walls white¬ 
washed ready for a clean start when the proper season 
comes round. Continue to lift unhealthy Vines. Ripe 
Grapes may be cut and bottled if the house is required 
for wintering bedding or other plants. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It will be necessary now to make preparations for the 
oold weather that will probably oome shortly. Beet and 
Carrots roust not be left in the ground. Celery must have 
the finishing touches as regards earthing up. Cauli¬ 
flowers must be sacured in some way. Where there is no 
glass take th< m up and lay down rather thickly in a dry 
border where they can easily be oovered up. A supply of 
Parsley must be thought about. If there is a good bed 
anywhere it will be advisable to run a couple of boards 
high enough to permit of some protecting substance being 
laid across when the severe weather comes. Covers 
made of straw are very serviceable for many purposes, 
and any ordinary labourer can make them in bad 
weather, when their time may not in all oases be so pro¬ 
fitably employed. A good gardener never forgets the 
manure-heap, and there are so many things arising from 
the decay of nature at this season which might be collected 
to fosni Into compost for ths winter and spring dreesingbf 


the land. Lose no time in pricking out the Cauliflowers 
into frames for the winter; some of the earliest plants 
may be set out under handlights. Snails and slugs will 
have to be dealt with in all of the various ways which oome 
handiest and are beat. In dealing with an enemy so per¬ 
sistent and persevering no quarter Bhould be given. We 
want to destroy, not banish, otherwise a few sifted ashes 
placed round the crowns of any plants will keep the slues 
from eating off the tender shoots beneath. The slugs wul 
oreep down into the oavity left by the decaying stems, and 
do much damage. Lime, soot, dugicide, bran, and brewers* 
grains, flavoured with vinegar, are tempting, and if followed 
up and proper attention given will destroy many. Give 
warm liquid-manure to Mushroom-beds in bearing. Salt 
is a suitable stimulant for Mushrooms. E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

Finish planting bulbs, both out-of-doors and in pots, Ac., 
without any further delay. The end of October is quite 
late enough for such work under any circumstances, and 
the beginning of the month is generally much better. Car¬ 
nations and Pinks ought to have been all planted ere this, 
as well as Violas, PanBies, and any other hardy spring- 
flowering subjects, where these do any good ; but in very 
smoky places they do not thrive. On light, warm soils 
hardy herbaceous perennials are frequently planted at this 
season with good results, especially in the case of such as 
flower early in the season ; but autumn-flowering plants 
are, as a rule, best planted, or divided and replanted, aa 
the case may be, in the spring. And, in a general way, I 
do not reoommend the planting of such things in town 
gardens now, exoept of such as are completely at rest. 
Pike Lilies; but those of at all an evergreen character are 
undoubtedly best left until after the turn of the year, as 
soon as the harsh, dry winds of March are oyer, and the 
more genial weather we usually experience in April seta 
in. Hardy ornamental trees and shrubs, both evergreen 
and deciduous, are also frequently planted now; but though 
they may be done at this season in small towns, or the 
suburbs of larger ones, in very smoky places I advise 
these also to be left until the Bpring. Christmas Roses 
ought to be protected in some way from the cold now. 
Where they are planted out in the borders the best way to 
do this is by means of handlights, or falling these, boxes 
with the lids and bottom knocked out, and eaoh oovered 
with a sheet of gloss will do almost as well; but do not 
keep them too close, and throw a mat or old sack over 
eaoh at night when the frost is very severe. In oountry 

f daces I have seen these charming plants grown admirably 
n large pots or tubs, these being simply housed on the 
approach of winter, but I could never get them to grow 
satisfactorily in this way in London. Another good plan 
is to plant them out in a low brick pit, and cover with 
glazed sashes about the present time. These are among 
the best of winter-flowering plants for an unheated green¬ 
house and with some Chrysanthemums, a few Laurusti- 
nus In pots, and a Winter Jasmine or two planted out and 
trained on the wall, will afford flowers more or less during 
the greater part of the winter. Chrysanthemums of the 
floe “ show” kinds are now at about their beet, but to do 
them justice require a little artificial heat In such weather 
as this. Keep them well watered, but let everything be¬ 
come dry by nightfall, especially if it is oold outside. 
Early-sown Chinese Primulas are now in bloom, both 
single and double, and make a very nice display : some of 
the newer crimson-flowered kinds are very rich in colour, 
and the pink or rose flowers also are very delicate. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
5th to November 12fA. 

Commenced pruning Gooseberries and Currants, as I do 
not believe in leaving them till spring. I have very Utile 
trouble with the birds here till after Christmas, and long 
before then the bushes will be dressed over with a mixture of 
lime, soot, and soft-soap. A few cuttings of the beet kinds 
were saved and laid in to be prepared for planting the fleet 
wet day. I have pretty well finished gathering Pears and 
Apples. There are still a tree or two of Beautin and seve¬ 
ral trees of Court Pendu Plat Btill hanging ; the last named 
shrivels so much if gathered too soon that I find it best to 
leave them out as long as possible, and when gathered they 
will be packed in sand in barrels. Pruned early Peaches 
under glass, washing the stems and branches with a solu¬ 
tion 4 oz. to the gallon of Gishurst Compound. Shall not 
train the trees just yet. This will find a job for men in 
wet or bad weather. Cleared up rubbish heap, smother¬ 
burning all the rough material. The produce will be 
excellent for many purposes. I generally have two or three 
clearings up every year. The next will oome after tiie 
pruning has all been done, and this will leave the rubbish 
yard clear for the summer’s refuse. Potted Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, and a further lot of bulbs for forc¬ 
ing A large quantity of strong bulbs of the oommon 
Daffodil have been planted in boxes for bringing on in 
heat later on ; the flowers are valuable for cutting. The 
White Gladiolus The Bride have been potted in consider¬ 
able numbers, and will be brought on steadily for spring 
blooming. Cut and bottled the remainder of the Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes. The AlicanteB, Muscats, and Gros Colmans 
will hang some time longer. Golden Queen is better than 
usual with me this season. The roots are ip an inside 
border, and the Vines are young. In large houses I prefer 
inside borders, but then there should be the means of 
supplying water as freely as they require. The meet per¬ 
fect way Is to have the water laid on from a large tank and 
a hose ; all the better if a hot-water pipe aan pass through 
the tank. Repotted Tomatoes into 12-inch pots for winter 
bearing. Spaoe has been left at the top for future top- 
dressing. I have oome to the oonolusion that Tomatoes 
are beet without stopping in winter. The same treatment 
will suit Cucumbers better than so much pinching and 
stopping, the tendency of which is to reduoe the strength 
of the plants. Cucumbers do not require much soil to 
start them, but I find a very great advantage in frequent 
top-dressings of warm, dry turf and old manure. The 
water used now is of the same temperature as the house. 
The watering is mainly dependent upon temperature, 
especially aa regards bottom-heat. The bottom-heat pipes 
are so arranged that liquid-manure can be passed through 
the rubble to the pipes, and this ascends in the form of 
vapour, both in the house and also finds Its way into the 
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•oil, and bo benefits the roots, and renders surface water¬ 
ing lew necessary. Finished earthing up Celery and 
Leeks. Took up Turnips which are full grown; part is 
packed away In cellar, and the other part has been buried 
In a trench so as to f over the bulbs, hut leaving the tops 
exposed. Turnips will keep good a long time treated in 
this way. Carrots are better taken up and packed away 
In dr}* sand, beetroot also is treated the same way. 


ORCHIDS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING ORCHIDS. 

CcELOOYNK f’RISTATA. 

This plant ia now too well known to need any 
description. It is a magnificent Orchid for 
winter blooming. It should be grown in a cool 
stove, and in autumn placed in a little warmth 
to finish up the bulbs and induce them to push 
out their racemes of flower. There are now 
numerous varieties of this species which differ 
more or less in the breadth of the sepals and 
petals, that known as the Chatsworth variety, 
sometimes called maxima, being the best. In 
the variety Lemoniana the flowers are broad, 
as in the Chatsworth variety, but the lip, instead 
of being broadly stained with yellow or orange- 
yellow, is of a faint, pale-yellow, while in the 
variety alba they are of the purest white with¬ 
out a single spot. It is found growing in 


in a healthy condition, and to keep them from 
shrivelling. Naturally, they grow upon the 
tops of trees, and the roots cling to the stems 
and branches, so they do not become so dried ; 
but yet they do get punished severely by 
drought sometimes, but when the wet season 
comes i*ound again they speedily recover. How¬ 
ever, at home in our plant-houses we have no 
such reviving atmosphere, and so I advise the 
more careful wintering, in order that the plant 
may have good reviving powers in itself when 
the spring-time comes round. It seems to me 
that the treatment Mr. White, at Sir Trevor 
Lawrence’s, gives to his magnificent plant of D. 
chrysanthum would be just the treatment to suit 
this D. album—that is, it is potted in a fair- 
sized basket, which is well drained, using for 
soil some good brown peat-fibre, mixed with 
Sphagnum Moss, and I like to use a little sharp 
sand with this soil; it help9 to bind it, and to 
make it more firm, and this is a leading feature 
in the successful culture of Orchids. When the 
plant is finished water it well in, and then hang 
it up quite close to the glass at the highest part 
of the house, and do not let it once suffer for 
want of water to its roots daring the growing 
season, and it should also be frequently syringed 
overhead. This plant likes a little drying 
through the winter, its resting-timo, but do not 


in the house with winter-flowering Scarlet 
Pelargoniums. These were kept at about 
45 degs., and when the buds began to develop 
they were moved into a slightly warmer house, 
and one in which mote moisture abounded. Its 
flowering season is February and March, and its 
flowers last some twelve days in full beauty. It 
ia a creeping plant with terete stems and small, 
rich green leaves. These leaves, however, fall 
away soon after the growth ia completed and 
mature. The flowers are very large for the size 
of the plant, produced singly or in pairs, the 
sepals and i>etals being round and full, thick 
and fleshy in substance, usually of a pale- 
purple; but in some varieties of a deep 
purple (var. purpureum), lips concave, hairy 
at the margin, forming quite a fringe, the 
centre deep-orange, round which is a circle of 
white, the extreme tip being deep-purple. The 
plant was named Dendrobium Seidelianum by 
Keichenbach, but I do not know what right he 
had to take Mr. Rolfe's name away, for 1 think 
the name of Loddigesi is the most appropriate 
that could be given. It requires a little soil only, 
and it should be good brown peat-fibre, mixed 
with some chopped Sphagnum Moss, and this 
should be w’ell-drainea, and but very little soil 
should be used, and the little that is used may be 
pressed down firmly and raised up a little above 



Ouslogyne cristaU. Engraved from a photograph sent by Captain 11. Powys Ureenwood, llarnham Cliff, Silitbnrv. 


Northen India at an elevation of from 5,000 to 
8,000 fed. _ G. 

DENDROBIUM ALBUM. 

I am asxed by “ G. Bennett ” what the above- 
named flantis, and where it comes from ? Well, 
this is m Orchid that was introduced into this 
country about fifty years ago, and it was named 
by Dr. Lindley I). aqueum—I suppose from 
the bloons of the variety he saw, being a bad 
form anc watery-looking ; but as I have seen it 
the plane, itself grows something like D. chry¬ 
santhum It produces its flowers in pairs, and 
they are arge and pure-white or creamy-white, 
stained ii the throat with yellow or yellowish- 
green, ani hence comes the origin of Lindley’s 
name of aqueum. The name you have pur¬ 
chased it uider I think by far the best, and it 
is one gyen it also by “ Wight,” who, no 
doubt, «riginally collected it. This Dendrobe 
plant ha always been rare and seldom to be 
found in collections, but it is really a beautiful 
and chaming species, and moreover it flowers 
at the e.d of summer upon the young bulbs ; 
hence it carries its leaves when in flower, and 
the rich green adds materially to the display. 
As to hov to grow this plant to display its long 
festoons 4 flowers it must be borne in mind that 
D. album s a native of Southern India, and that 
in additioi to very great heat it is also subjected 
to a very heavy downfall of rain, bo that the 
plant unde cultivation requires a very liberal 
allowance *f water to its roots, and during the 
dry season here should be a certain amount of 
moisture riing in order 
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treat it too harshly even then ; but if you follow 
the above instructions I should think you would 
be able to send me a flower about this time next 
year, or a little earlier, as a sample of your 
success. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM PULCHELLUM. 

“ Hobart f ’ sends four or five questions, one of 
them being in reference to the above-named 
plant, which was known to Messrs. Loddiges 
and introduced by that firm some sixty years 
ago, and has long been a puzzle to various 
botanists, and the consequence is that various 
plants have been made to do duty for Roxburgh’s 
D. pulchellum. Mr. Ford, who is in charge of the 
Botanic Gardens at Hong Kong, however, a year 
or two ago gathered some plants in a neighbour¬ 
ing island on the Chinese coast, which M r. Kolfe, 
at Kew, made out to be the plant which bad been 
taken for Roxburgh’s D. pulchellum, and named 
it in compliment to Messrs. Loddiges, who first 
flowered it, and it was figured by them just 
upon sixty years ago; so, if you please, ‘ ‘ Hobart, ” 
you write the name of the Dendrobium which 
you now have under the name of D. pulchellum 
as D. Loddigesi. The plant which was named 
pulchellum by Roxburgh has never yet been 
introduced here, and it is one of the beauties 
from Northern India which have escaped the 
keen eyes of all other collector*. As regards its 
treatment I have found it thrivo best when 
grown at the warm end of the Odontoglossum- 
house. During its resting season it may be kept 
dry for a time, and at this season I have kept it 


the riin, but very little soil should be used about 
the roots. Matt. Bramble. 


L.ELIA PERRENI. 


I have received a box containing flowers of this 
species from “ Orchid,” and I think I have 
heard from him on a previous occasion. You 
may take it for granted that the flowers are 
both one and the same species. The plant has 
been grown in English gardens about sixty 
years, so that it is old in cultivation. In 
the early days of Orchid culture, when the 
houses were kept up to such a tremendous heat, 
there was a difficulty in keeping it alive. Now, 
however, more reasonable treatment is dealt 
out to it. I like to keep the plant at the warm 
end of the cool-house, giving it plenty of air. 
This is quite the usual time for it to flower, the 
individual blooms being each nearly 5 inches 
across the petals, which, together with the 
petals, are of a soft rosy-purple, the petals 
being somewhat the broadest. The lip is 
three-lobed, the side lobes rolled over the 
column, and here of a soft rosy-purple, and the 
oblong front lobe is of a ricn deep-maroon- 
purple, the throat being of a pale-yellow. An 
Orchid with such an intense coloured lip would 
seem hardly possible to produce a pure-white 
variety, but such is the case, and it used 
to be a perfectly unique plant existing in 
the Woodlands collection, wnere I have seen 
it upon more than one or two occasions, 
and very charming it looked. There is 
yet another form of the plant, which has the 
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sepala and petals of the purest white, and until they begin to Bhow colour; these will then 
the front lobe of the lip is of a pinkish-lilac, be shifted into the borders to fill up gaps and 
in the place of the very deep-purple of the make a bright show in autumn. Dwarf 
typical plant. This variety is called nivea, and, Chrysanthemums can be sunk, pot and all, 
aithougn scarce, it is not so valuable as the between the Rose-trees, while they are small, 
wholly pore-white kind mentioned in the first and will bloom, if well selected, in September 
place, and known by the name of alba. All of and October, when the time comes round, again 
them thrive under the same treatment, and that to plant with bulbs and spring flowers. Beds 
should be the warm end of the cool-house after so near the house must have special attention, 
they have done flowering ; and they should be as they will spoil the appearance of the place if 
kept dry and quiet until the month of March, neglected, while any plants well cultivated 
when they may be brought into an 
airy part of the Cattleya-house, and 
surfaced or repotted. I do not re¬ 
commend potting in the manner 
adopted by some of my amateur 
friends, which is to put a plant into 
a larger pot every season, no matter 
whether they wanted it or not; but 
the plants may be taken out of one 
pot and put into a clean one of the 
same size, after picking out all the 
decayed and wasted peat used for 
these plants. The soil should be 
the same as I have so many times 
reoommended for Cattleyas and 
Lselias—viz., good brown upland 
peat-fibre, mixed with a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. Pot the 
plants firmlv, and place them a 
little above the pot’s rim, so that no 
water can remain about the roots 
when just starting into growth, at 
which time the young growth of 
all the kinds require to be tenderly* 
nursed. Matt. Bramble. 

H0U8B * WINDOW 
QAADBNpIQ. 

DR AC AS NAS IN ROOMS. 

I have had, during last winter and 
all this summer, in my sitting-room 
a plant of Dracaena terminalis (see 
illustration), rich in the brilliant 
colour of its leafage, and though 
the room in winter sometimes had 
a fire lighted and frequently had 
not, the Dracaena remained fresh 
and beautiful until May. Most, if Drscaoa terminalis in a vase, 

not all, the Dracaenas would do 

equally as well for room decoration, as would there will be doubly valuable as giving a 
almost all coriaceous-leaved plants not natives of pleasant look-out from the rooms.—I. L. R. 
hot countries. The secret of this success with 2116 — Unhealthy “Geranium ’ leaves 
foliage plants is constant washing. Twice a ^ a window— “ Tip’s ” plants are only feel- 
week, if not more frequently, the plant had its i^g the exhausting effects of “ flowering all the 
leaves sponged on both sides with warm water, gammer,” and are dropping some of their leaves 
occasionally using a little common soap in the in autumn, as all these plants do which have 
process, and to this I attribute its continued flowered a long time. They should not have 
healthy appearance. Dust and a bad atmosphere been repotted so late, but only top-dressed with 
are the groat drawbacks to plant cultivation in a little good soil; window-plants in winter are 
^ j nave woolly leaves, best in rather small pots; however, “Gera- 
which collect the dust and hold it, never do so niums ” are hardy sort of plants, and will be all 
well either indoors or in the open air, in towns, right again in spring. They should have been 
as those which have smooth ones, from which repotted in March (after letting them be rather 
the dust is washed with every shower. IL dry through the wiuter), and then they could 

--- ■ receive a second shift in July, if needed, or top- 

2122.— Planting beds in front Of a dressing given to them, with a dose of soot-water 
house. —The Polyanthus is not a good thing (made by putting a little soot into a canvas-bag, 
. to pat "over ” bulbs, as itflowersalso in the early soaking this in a pan of soft water, and using 
spring, and the one would interfere with the other, the surrounding water only), twice a week, 
The central large round bed might be planted at while they are in full growth. This will sustain 
once with a good selection of dwarf Roses, bulbs them, and the leaves will not be so likely to fall 
of various kinds being put in round the edge, off too much in winter. They can be cut back 
and between them ; say Hyacinths between the ha to shape a week before repotting, and the tops 
Roses, and Scilla sibirica to edge the border, put in for slips. These make nice young plants, 
with groups of Crocuses and Snowdrops. For the —J* L- R. 

other beds nice stocky young Wallflowers of a 2113.—Covering a north wall opposite 
dark tint, with good plants of Forget-me-not a drawing-room. —The best quick-growing 
(Myosotis dissitiflora) round them. Anemones, creepers for this purpose are Giant Ivy ana 
Violas, Daffodils, early Van Thol Tulips, Ampelopeis Veitchi, which, though they do not 
Polyanthus or Primroses might be put in at bear flowers, always look well. Tropaeolum 
Jr 06 ’ if** ve, T 8*7 in spring. In speciosum might be tried, but not until the 

May the ordinary run of beading plants can be spring; it is quite hardy, and only needs a 
substituted for them. Begonias, if grown, must mulch of manure spread over its roots each 
be weU mulched with leaf-mould, and kept autumn in October; if it takes to the soil and 
watered in dry weather; they cannot bear a situation it will be a most beautiful sight in 
very dry open situation without these helps, summer for it bears innumerable light wreaths 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Shrubby Calceolarias, Blue of scarlet blossoms even without sunshine. The 
Lobelia, with Golden Feather (Pyrethrum), and soil of the border should be manured when the 
other foliage plants will do well hero. Mignon- old Currant-bushes and Strawberries are taken 
ette may be grown amongst the Roses, and a away, as quick growth cannot be had without 
bright-blue edgingof Phacelia will look well for rich soiL The herbaceous border in front of the 
the centre bed. This is a hardy annual of great wall may be made very pretty in this way. 
beauty, the blue flowers being larger and of a Plant in March next (as it is now a little too 
more intense colour than Lobelia. China Asters late for autumn setting) groups of one-year-old 
may be grown and planted out in a n artery bed A eedling plants of white and spotted Foxglove 
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(Digitalis alba and D. maculata), from throe to 
five plants in a group at the back. Next may 
be placed groups of Blue Campanula (Cups and 
Saucers), Canterbury Bells, and in front of these 
Shirley Poppies, which will bloom in the shade if 
far enough from the wall to get a little sunshine 
at noon. Mimulus can be used in front of the 
Poppies with a row of low foliage between them 
—such as Golden Feather (Pyrethrum aureum) or 
Silver-leaved Pelargoniums—Violas, too, purple 
and mauve, will do at the edge. The Foxgloves 
and Canterbury Bells will need every seed-vessel 
removed, as it forms (in fact, every dead flower 
as it fades); if this is carefully done the Cam¬ 
panulas will soon be again covered with bloom, 
and the Foxgloves will throw up side racemes 
of blossom until October. Good stout plants 
(not small seedlings) must be procured of both 
Campanulas and Digitalis, or they will not flower 
the first year, but they are not expensive or 
difficult to get. To keep up a succession a small 
seed-bed of each should be sown in the open 
ground in June yearly, when plenty of young 
plants will be available. Large English Ferns, 
such as the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina), 
or Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) will 
look well between the groups of flowers, and 
may remain permanently in the border. Nothing 
can be more elegant than a mass of Foxgloves 
and Ferns, especially when clear blue, and lovely 
shades of pink are added by the Canterbury 
Bells and Poppies. For autumnal blooming a 
few groups of Japanese Anemones, both the pink 
variety and the lovely white Honorine Jobert, 
may be added, the white placed further back 
than the pink, as it is considerably taller. These 
plants object to any disturbance of their root*, 
and will not do much the first year, after th&t 
if left alone they will form splendid groups aid 
give plenty of bloom until frost outs them dovn. 
Another excellent plan to make a north borier 
gay is to grow old Zonal Pelargoniums (“ Ge*a- 
niuma”) in pots, potting them up from the 
ground iu autumn, and giving them a sight 
shift in March. They can then be brought cn in 
a sunny window or greenhouse until May, vhen 
they should be covered with buds. Stand hem 
in a sunny sheltered spot (such as a touth 
verandah) until they are a mass of bloom, and 
then sink them, pot and all, in the required posi¬ 
tion. If regularly watered they will not goout of 
bloom for many weeks, when they c*n be 
removed and other flowering plants substituted 
(also in pots), such as yellow or lemon-siented 
shrubby Calceolarias or a second set of ‘ Gera¬ 
niums.” The first set will soon bloom again if 
top-dressed, and placed again in a sunny place. 
—J. L. R. _ 

2148— Garden designs— The besi book 
on garden designs is, I think, "Gardens of Light 
and Shade,” published by Elliot Stock aid Co. 
The necessity for having a tennis-lawn in every 
little garden has destroyed the beauty >f the 
garden. The only chance is to cover tni walls 
with fruit-trees and creepers, with a few lowers 
in the borders, varying the outline a littlewhere 
possible. If there is no tennis-lawn then t good 
deal may be done. The best idea of foming a 
path is to let someone who knows what is re¬ 
quired trail a rope round and another person 
run by the aide with a bundle of pegs am stick 
one down at frequent intervals by the side of 
the gliding rope. The whole thing, s» far as 
setting out the ground is concerned, maybe done 
in a few minutes. Having set out tN path, 
cover the walls with fruits and creep**, and 
break up its outline by planting a few foups of 
suitable shrubs round the margin of tie lawn, 
leaving the centre of the lawn open. Imay aay 
fruit-trees, both standard and pyramds, may, 
to a certain extent, take the place oj some of 
the common shrubs. A Standard kaple or 
Cherry will look well on the lawn vith its 
stems covered with Clematis, Honeysukles, or 
other creepers. This idea is being actecupon in 
many small gardens with great advantage—E. EL 
2175— Orchid and Rose in a green¬ 
house. —The temperature of 55 deg. would 
do better for Orchids than Roses at thl season, 
but this is the warmth of a hothous, not a 
greenhouse. The best one Orchid t* grow in 
this temperature would be Coelogynecristata; 
it produces abundance of large very pro white 
flowers, with a yellow blotch on tie lip in 
spring. Large flowering plants cal be pur¬ 
chased cheaply now. Cattleyas word also do 
well C. Mendeli is the best.—J. DJE. 
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FRUIT. 


BEST DESSERT APPLES. 
“Braddick s Nonpareil.” 

Among those Apples I would give Braddick’s 
Nonpareil a prominent place, believing it to be 
oue of the best dessert varieties that can be 
grown in a private garden. The fruit is medium - 
sized, flattish round in shape, skin pale yellow 
on the shaded side and brownish red where ex¬ 
posed, there being patches of russet about the 
eye and other exposed parts. The flesh is yellow, 
moderately firm, richly flavoured and aromatic. 
It remains fit for table longer than most other 
Apples, as it can be had good from November 
till the end of April. The habit of growth is 
somewhat slender, the variety not being well 
adapted for growing in a pyramid form, but suc¬ 
ceeding well either as a half-standard or large 
bush—in either case on the Crab stock—and it 
is also strongly recommended for growing on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock. A characteristic 
fruiting-branch of this Apple is here illustrated. 


2190.— Treatment of Vines. — According 
to the information you send, your Vines should 
be able to carry six bunches of Grapes each next 
year if the bunches are only of moderate size, 
and four if they are large ones. This means 
that the rods should be cut back, so as to leave 
a sufficient number of buds to furnish the greatest 
number of bunches mentioned, and the leader, 
allowing, of course, two or three buds more in 
case all should not produce a bunch. The fol¬ 
lowing year double the number of bunches may 
be left. If you continue the same sensible treat¬ 
ment as you have done up to the present time, 
you will get a good house of Vines.—J. C. C. 

2179.— Apple-tree on a wall.— Without 
knowing more of the condition of the trees one 
hardly knows how to advise you. If they do 
not bear any fruit it is quite possible that giving 
them m stimulants will do more harm than 
good by making the trees still more vigorous. 
On the other hand, if they bear small, badly- 
formed fruit, a good dressing of manure given 
to the roots will do them good, and so will a 
few good soakings of manure-water given them 
during the summer. You should also abstain 
from cropping the ground over their roots, and 
and also thin out some of the weakly growth 
where it is crowded.—J. C. C. 


2186.— Training fruit-trees.— The form 
of training you propose adopting is known as the 
gridiron form, which will take a longer time to 
fill up the wall than the ordinary single or double 
vertical cordons. The question of form, how 
ever, should be decided by other considerations. 
If your Apples are grafted on the Crab-stock 
and the Pears on the Pear-stock, the form you 
suggest will be the best. As these stocks being 
stronger growers, the increased number of 
branches will ensure a better balance between 
the roots and branches, and a longer-lived tree. 
The height of the wall must also be considered. 
If it is 12 feet high, two branches from each 
strong growing stock will suffice, and a single 
stem if the Paradise and Quince-stocks are used. 
If the wall should only be 8 feet high four 
branches from the first-mentioned stocks would 
not be too many, and two from the others may 
be taken up the wall. If your young trees are 
not now growing against the wall, I advise you 
to let them remain where they are for another 
year. Meanwhile, cut the stems down in the 
winter, as you propose, and next summer train 
two shoots in a horizontal direction from each. 
If you want more than two shoots you will have 
to cnt back the horizontal growths, as you appear 
to understand. It is also best to shorten back 
the vertical shoots every year, to insure their 
being regularly furnished with spurs their whole 
length. Plums are amenable to the same treat¬ 
ment, if you lift the roots every third year until 
the trees are ten or twelve years old ; but they 
are uncertain bearers.—J. C. C. 


2102. — American Blackberries. — 

I have not been able to get these Black¬ 
berries to do anv good, and that is the 
verdict of nearly all those who have tried them. 
At the same time they are not always a failure, 
as within half-a-mile of where I write the variety 
Wilson Junior is doing exceedingly well, making 
every year long vigorous shoots which fruit 
abundantly. The soil in 
Digitized b 
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is a deep sandy loam, and the growth is 
trained to the post and cross-pieces of an open 
fence. If these Blackberries would thrive in 
every garden as they do in the one I allude to, 
they would be of much value.—J. C. C. 

2120.— Grapes “ cracking.”— The cause 
of the berries of Mrs. Pince’s Grape cracking 
so badly is owing, I think, to their being 
attacked with mildew, which injures the 
skin tissues, thus preventing the berries 
swelling to their full size, owing to the want of 
elasticity in the skin, consequent on the tissues 
being checked in their progress of expansion. 
It is very likely the attack of mildew is caused 
by a too liberal use of the ventilators of the 
house, thereby causing a draught of cold air to 
give a check to the swelling of the berries. 
Sulphur or cut away all affected parts, and be 
more careful next year to avoid direct draughts 
of air, especially in cold, windy weather. Paint 
the canes in winter thoroughly with sulphur, 
mixed to the consistency of paint. Maintain the 
air of the house at the present time in a buoyant 
condition.—S. P. 

2067.— Vibe cuttings. —Vines arc more 
easily increased from eyes than from cuttings, 
the reason being a greater surfaco for the 
formation of roots, thus giving more direct 
energy to the growth of the shoot emanating 
from the Binglo eye. The shoots selected 
should be of the current year’s growth, 
not too strong, as these would contain too 
much pith in the stems, neither should they 
be too weak ; medium-sized hard shoots are the 
best, and are sure to be well ripened. If the 
cuttings which “Ilford” has answer these re¬ 
quirements they will succeed, but if not more 
should be procured. As the first week in 
January is the beat time to insert the eyes those 
cuttings now in stock should be laid in by the 
heels out-of-doors somewhere where they will 
keep fresh. The shoots ought not to be severed 
from the parent tree until the leaves fall. Take 
a shoot, select a suitable eye—which should be 
plump and have the appearance of making a 
perfect growth—avoiding eyes which have been 
in any way damaged, so that the skin which 
covers the bud is broken, as this is almost cer¬ 
tain to produce disappointing results. Hold the 
eye firmly in the left hand, and with a sharp 
knife cut the underside of the shoot in a slant¬ 
ing direction, terminating about 1 inch from the 
bud ; turn the shoot round and serve the oppo- 
( site end in a similar manner. Pare the edges of 
the bark smoothly, which will facilitate root- 
formation. Three parts fill a sufficient number 


of 2^-inch pots with sandy soil, placing one 
crock over the hole at the bottom. Place the 
eye firmly on the soil, with the bud pointing 
upwards, fill in the soil around, just exposing 
the bud only ; give a slight watering to settle 
the soil in the pot and about the bud. Place 
the pots in a cool-house, where the soil will not 
get too dry, and in about a fortnight after 
plunge the pots in a gentle moist bottom-heat, 
keeping the soil moist in the pots. When the 
young shoot is about 3 inches long it will be 
ready for removal from the bottom-heat to a 


shelf near the glass in a warm-house, or, failing 
this, a hot-bed-frame would answer for a time, 
admitting air occasionally. When the roots 
reach the sides of the pot a larger shift should 
be given ; pots 4J inches in diameter will 
suffice. A compost of two parts loam to one of 
leaf-mould or partly-decayed horse-manure will 
be suitable for this potting. Place a stake to 
each, to which the new growth should be 
secured as it progresses. When the roots again 
reach the sides of the pot give another shift, 
this time into 9 inch pots ; in this the whole 
season’s growth will be made.—S. P. 

2114. —Pruning fruit trees.— You have 
been correctly advised. The hard cutting 
back of the growth every year is the principal 
cause of your failure to get a full crop of 
fruit. You should thin out the long wild 
shoots and reduce those left to 2 feet every 
year, and then to 1 foot, and 6 inches as the 
vigour declines, which it is sure to do under this 
treatment. If you cannot allow the trees to 
cover so much space the only alternative is to 
root-prune at once, cutting the roots asunder 
2 feet away from the stem on one side of the 
tree this year and the other half the next.— 
J. C. C. 

2042. — Japanese Wineberry. — The 

plant mentioned by “ J. D. E.” in Gardening 
of Oct. 22nd (p. 474), is manifestly a species of 
Rubus and not of Vaccinium. The wood-cut of 
it in Mr. J. L. Childs’ advertisement in Gar¬ 
dening in January last, and my own knowledge 
of the foliage of some plants which I got from 
him last May, leaves no doubt as to the species. 
One of the plants has grown nine Briers, of 
which two are about 5 feet long. Mr. Childs 
gives the botanical name as Rubus phcenico- 
lasius, which I take to be descriptive of the 
Briers, their stems being red and prickly or hairy. 
—P. T. 

2126.— Fruit farming—I have three 
sons, and a few years ago we together entered 
on this enterprise, in a similar man¬ 
ner to what “ W. YVilliams” proposes to do 
on our own freehold farm. Since then 
we liked it well enough to have increased the 
original estate of 52 acres to 92 acres by the 
purchase of 4 ) acres more. We first planted 
4 acres with Apple-trees, Plums, and Straw¬ 
berries, and then Currants. The last step has 
been to plant 10 acres of Morello Cherries with 
Currants and Strawberries, and I reckon this 
Morello Cherry field has increased in value as 
profit about one thousand pounds in four years, 
the sale of Strawberries having about paid the 
working expenses. As 
to the first 4 acres, that 
has not begun to pay, 
and will be a long time 
before it does, because 
many of the Apple-trees 
have died, and some 
of them, too, were varie¬ 
ties not suited to the 
soil, and were grafted 
on the “ Free-stock,” as 
it is called—that is, 
stocks grown from the 
pips of Apples—whereas 
they would, no doubt, 
have been better had 
they been grafted on 
“ Crab-stocks ”—that is, 
stocks grown from the 
pips of the English Wood 
Crab—as these are much 
hardier and more likely 
to produce stronger¬ 
growing hardier trees; 
or if they had been pro¬ 
pagated on the English 
Paradise-stock for dwarf 
trees, as a temporary 
orchard. I can therefore 
speak from experience in the matter. As to culti¬ 
vation, I would say : First plough the meadow, 
all of it, this winter with an iron digging 
plough, using the skim coulter; plough it 9 inches 
deep, and thus rot the sward, and then, when 
summer comes, have the steam cultivator at 
work when the sun shines hot, and then get it 
well down to a full foot deep, and work it over 
three or four times and well pulverise it, and 
then when cleaned put on as much stable- 
manure as your pocket will afford on as much 
land as you intend to plant, say from 80 tonB to 
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160 tons per acre, and get thia spread and rotted 
on the top, and ploughed in as soon as con¬ 
venient. You may then plant what you please 
and expect it to grow. This is how I do my 
own, and that which I do not plant at once I 
let lay fallow. It will pay beet so ; or sow Tares 
to plough in to enrich it. I plant a mixture of 
Standard Apples on the Crab-stock with Pyramid 
Apples on th^ Paradise, and then rows of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, with Strawberries between 
all, so that when all grow, the Strawberries 
will get weak first, and as they fail and are 
cleared off the bushes get strong for a few years, 
and then the Apples come and overrun the 
bushes, and of these the dwarf trees will fail 
first, and then as these are cleared the orchard 
of Standards will remain. This routine will 
take up one man’s life, and when he gives it up 
his heirs will have a valuable property. Don*t 
have anything to do with Plums or Raspberries 
to start with.—B. Wells, Crawley. 

2181.— Pruning Walnuts.— Young trees may be 
put Into shape, but afterwards pruning is hardly required, 
unless the trees are injured by frost. I remember m the 
winter of I860 and 1861, some fine old trees were very much 
Injured. Some of the large trees were out rather hard 
back. They broke freely and made very handsome heads 
again, and bore very heavy cropB of nuts.— E H. 

2164.— Removing a wall Plum-tree.— The Plum 
may be taken back to the wall as soon as the leaves tall. 
This will be better than waiting till spring.—E. H. 


TREWS AND SHRUBS. 

2104.— Shrubs for a terrace.— As this 
terrace runs in front of the house, flowering 
shrubs should, if possible, be grown in it; also 
those with handsome foliage, or winter berries, 
so that there may be something attractive all 
through the year ; they must also be of somewhat 
dwarf growth, especially in the front. The 
Double Barberry (Berberis Darwini) is very 
handsome both in foliage, flower and berry. B. 
aristata is also worth growing. The “ Spireea ” 
family embraces a large number of beautiful 
flowering shrubs, with white, pink, and yellow 
blossoms in great variety. Some of the best of 
these are: Spiraea grandiflora, S. bella, S. 
Fortunei, S. Douglas!, S. Nobleana, and S. 
Lindleyana ; but most of these*are deciduous— 
i e., casting their leaves in winter. The Arbutus 
(Strawberry-tree) is evergreen, with bright-red 
berries (the best are A. Unedo aud A. hy hrida), 
and Laurustiuus, with white flowers at all points 
in early spring, is a charming shrub. Aucuba 
japouica has large spotted leaves, aud the female 
plant bears fine Bunches of red berries in winter. 
Pernettya mucronata, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
and Skimmia j&ponica are also handsome 
shrubs with berries. The lovely Pyrus japonica, 
both in scarlet and Apple-blossom tints, would 
look well on the wall at the back with Corchorus 
japonica, bearing masses of yellow flowers, and 
pale-pink Weigel&s. Dwarf specimens of Lilac, 
in mauve and white, the Carolina Allspice (Caly- 
canthus florid us), with very fragrant and 
singular blossoms, and plants of the exquisite 
White Broom (Genista alba), will add to the 
selection, and Roses might well be grown as a 
front row on their own roots (or low Manetti 
Stocks) keeping them dwarf by careful pruning. 
All these things should be planted before the 
end of November, in open, foggy weather for 
choice, the ground having been previously well 
trenched, and a certain amount of dressing added 
to it. If the soil be rich, as stated, leaf-mould, 
burnt refuse or turf-mould will be best; should 
it not have been lately manured a little rotten 
stable-manure should be added. If American 
shrubs are grown, such as Azalea mollis. 
Rhododendrons, Kalmi&s, Ac., peat will be 
needed, or if not obtainable, a load of half 
decayed turfs will do, with plenty of sand round 
the roots in planting them. Very firm planting 
is necessary for these, the ground being trodden 
down thoroughly with the foot, or beaten with the 
back of a spade, aud the plants mulched with 
ashes to exclude the frost from their roots This 
class of shrubs is very beautiful, but also 
expensive, both to buy and to start; once well 
established, however, a yearly dressing of good 
leaf-mould will keep them in health, if they are 
not allowed to suffer for want of water in the 
summer. A thorough drenching of their peat- 
soil, at least once a week in hot weather, is 
necessary for this.—L. R. 

-The different varieties of Euonymus, varie¬ 
gated (gold and silver) aud green, are among the 
best of all evergreen ^ shrubs, beij 
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green ^ shrubs, being neat 
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aud compact in habit, and thriving in par¬ 
tial or even entire shade. The Auoubas are also 
neat and effective, and if a male plant is placed 
here and there they become covered with bright 
red berries in winter ; the normal plain, or 
green-leaved, kind is more compact in habit than 
the variegated, aud berries as freely as a common 
Holly—more so, indeed, in the small state. The 
Skimmias, too, are nice, and with Berberis 
aquifolium (producing yellow flowers and purple 
berries) and Daphne Mezereum (lilac blossoms 
in spring, followed by numerous red berries) 
would make a nice variety. A few variegated 
Hollies might be added. Of Conifers, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana recta viridis, C. L. iutea, and 
Thuja orientalis aurea and T. elegantissima are 
very neat and pretty.—B. C. R. 

- The information as to requirements is somewhat 

meagre, but if a few shrubs are required to break up the 
line of a walk, Cupressus Lawsonia -recta viridis and 
Thuja semperauresoeus planted alternately will look neat. 
Tree Ivies trained to a single stem, Standard Hollies, or 
Portugal Laurels are often used in similar positions, but 
these are expensive.—E. H. 

2187 .—An old Yew-hedge.— No doubt 
you are right in your supposition that the severe 
frost of the last two winters injured your Yew- 
hedge. It is surprising how many reputedly 
hardy subjects suffered, but which did not show 
any ill-effects until far on into the summer just 
past. You may do much towards restoring the 
plants that are not already dead by laying on 
the surface a dressing of rotten manure on each 
side of the hedge 4 inches thick, aud on the 
manure place a thin layer of soil. You had 
better repeat the application next year.— 
J. C. C. 

2147 . —Layering and cutting Laurels- 

—The layering may be done now, and any light 
pruning such as can be managed with the knife 
may be done any time during winter ; but if 
thick branches have to be cut off with saw or 
hatchet, it will be better to leave them till the 
spring, as if the old stems are cut hard back 
and there comes a severe frost, some injury 
may be done. I have known old Laurels re¬ 
cently cut down to be killed by frost.—E. EL 

2184.— Propagating Daphnes.— Some of the hardy 
Daphnes, Cneorum for Instance, are best propagated from 
layers. The Indies varieties are generally propagated by 
grafting and cuttings. The former method produces the 
strongest plant in a given time. The hardy Daphne 
(Mezereums) are generally used as stocks. Guttings will 
root in sandy peat in a frame kept close.— E. H. 

- Fairly hard young shoots of Daphnes 

root freely if they are inserted in sandy soil, 
and the cutting pot kept in a close frame and 
shaded from the sun. The end of August is a 
good time to take cuttings from plants growing 
in the open air. If they are cultivated in a 
greenhouse, the cuttings would be ready earlier. 
In the West of England we grow Daphne 
cneorum in warm corners close to walla in the 
open air. At the present time I have a plant 
so treated that is 15 inches high which was only 
a little cutting two years ago. If the growth is 
not too hard small branches that have three or 
four shoots will join roots, and make a bigger 
plant in a shorter time than small cuttings. 
Although these plants are supposed to do best 
in peat, I find them do well in any fairly light 
earth with which is mixed a liberal quantity of 
sand. —J. C. C. 

2032.— Ivy pruned hard back.— Considering that 
the leaves are the breathing organs of a plant, it seems 
rather stupid treatment to cut all the leaves off, and if 
your Ivy does die, frosted or otherwise, you will have 
bad your reward, and a lesson for future attempts at 
“pruning hard back.” Fortunately, Ivy will stand a lot 
of bad usage, and if you protect the roots it will probably 
pull through.—R. H. 

2049. — Flowering shrubs for bor¬ 
ders. —Berberis in variety, including steno- 
phylla, Aquifolium, and purpurea, are charming 
shrubs. Aquifolium is very hardy. Stenophylla 
with me is hardier than Darwini; I think 
stenophylla is one of the best of evergreen 
Barberries. The common Barberry is a very 
handsome background shrub. Double Cherry 
and the Weeping Mahaleb Cherry make 
very handsome trees. Corchorus japonicus 
makes a pretty bush in spring. Pyrus japonicus 
(white and red), Deutzia scabra, Forsythia 
viridissima (one of the brightest of early spring¬ 
flowering shrubs), Guelder Rose, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora (perfectly hardy), Labur¬ 
nums, Lilacs, Ribes in variety, Spiraeas of sorts, 
j including arise folia, opulifolia, aurea, and Lind- 
leyana. St. John’s Wort would form clusters 
I under the taller things, or might be planted in 


the front of the beds or borders; will grow well 
under trees or in shady places. Venetian 
Sumach, one the handsomest flowering shrubs, 
and the foliage in autumn is very effective. 
SyringaB are very hardy. Thoms are indis¬ 
pensable. Pranas Pissardi is very effective and 
hardy. Any of the above will give satisfaction. 
—E. H. 


2167 .— Moving shrubs.— Anything that will move 
with a large ball of earth may be moved now with safety. 
In a general way, any evergreen not moved very shortly 
had better remain till spring. Still, where the plants are 
simply moved from one part of the garden to another, and 
the soil will hold on the roots, I do not think time or 
seasons need be studied much.— E. H. 

-Certainly. This is the best season for moving 

shrubs of all kinds, as during the winter almost the only 
growth which they will make will be underground.—A. G. 
Butler. __ 
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2192.— Heating two greenhouses — 

This question is rather involved and obscure; 
but, as far as I can see, it would be by no means 
advisable to make the alteration you suggest. 
I do not see how you can expect a boiler of the 
size named to heat another 50 feet of 3-inch 
piping, as well as more than 200 feet of 1-inch 
connecting pipes, in addition to what it has 
on already. Yon do not say of what make the 
boiler is, but it must be a good one to heat 
something like 80 feet of 3-inch (or piping to 
equal that amount) without an extravagant con¬ 
sumption of gas. Your plan is just possible, 
bub you will want a much larger boiler, I am 
sure. There will be a great loss of heat in the 
long and small gauge connecting pipes, and, 
lastly, the heat will alwavs be inclined to rush 
up into the house on the higher level, and leave 
the small one cold, though, of course, thia could 
be regulated by means of valves. YVith some¬ 
thing like 130 feet of piping (3 inch) to heat, as 
well as the connections, I should think it would 
be better to have an independent slow-combus- 
tion stove to burn coke ; this would come much 
less expensive than gas, and require but little 
more attention. You only want a few caulking 
tools to fit up 3-inch piping, the joints being 
best made of Portland cement, but the “ tackle ” 
for making threads and sockets on 1-inch 
wrought-iron or “barrel” is costly. If you 
want farther information, send me a sketch and 
clearer details.—B. C. R. 

2139. — Treatment of Petunias.—I 
believe the best way to get a stock of beautiful 
varieties in fine, healthy plants is to raise them 
from seeds in the spring. Sow the seeds in a 
flower-pot or small pan, and they will vegetate 
freely in a forcing-house about the last week in 
February or early in March. Prick the plants out 
in boxes, and plant out where they are to flower 
in May. Named varieties or choice seedlings 
can very readily be propagated by cuttings 
struck in September. The young plants pass 
through the winter better than old ones. Old 
plants cut down sometimes do not start to grow 
again very freely. I would cut back some of 
the long, straggly shoots, but retain some of the 
leafy growths near the base of the plants.— 

2173.— Treatment of Bouvardiaa— 

Rooted cuttings in June would not have time to 
grow into good-sized plants the same season, and 
the few straggling flowers they may produce now 
and for a few weeks longer will be all they will 
do this year. When the flowering period is over 
do not give them much water, for winter is their 
period of rest. Cut the growths back a little 
before they start again in the spring, and when 
a little growth is made repot them. About the 
end of May they will do better in an ordinary 
garden frame than in a greenhouse. Pot the 
plants on as they iuorease in growth, using good 
loam, with a little peat and leaf-mould; de¬ 
cayed manure and sand may be added if thought 
necessary. In summer the lights may be re¬ 
moved entirely, exoept in cold, wet weather. 
With this treatment they will form fine healthy 
plants for next year.—J. D. E. 

2175.— Lapageria rosea.— This creeper, 
in my experience, does best in a good-sized 
wooden box, with plenty of drainage. I have 
one growing against a strip of wall facing N.W., 
where it is naturally protected from sunshine, 
whilst at the same time getting the advantage of 
light and warmth. It has been in flower off and 
on for some months, and bean several blooms 
and buds at the present time. The greatest 
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enemy to the Lapageria is thrips, which must be 
waged war with by the free use of the syringe 
and soft-soap, or Gishurst Compound; slugs 
also are very fond of the young shoots and must be 
sought and destroyed as soon as they appear, or 
they will do considerable damage in a very short 
space of time.— A. G. Butler. 


THE SILVERY CALADIUM 
(C. ARGYRITES). 

This beautiful little Caladinm (see illustration) 
is useful in so many ways that it is almost in¬ 
dispensable where any stove plants at all are 
grown. It would, without doubt, be seen in 
larger numbers still were it not that many 
growers lose their bulbs whilst they are at rest 
in the winter time. The best way to prevent 
this is to shake out the bulbs after they have 
gone to rest in the autumn, and then cover them 
with silver sand in a box or shallow pan, keep¬ 
ing them all the time at the warmest end of 
the stove, and neither absolutely dry nor, of 
course, too wet. When k too dry there is a 
danger of dry rot setting: in, whilst if placed 
in a position only comparatively cool, the bulbs 
will perish altogether, becoming quite a soft, 
pulpy mass. It is one 
of the most continuous 
of all Caladiums in its 
growth, for if kept in 
a warm stove, its leaves 
will remain fresh until 
the end of November, 
and be found at that 
late period extremely 
useful for cutting. 

When signs of growth 
are apparent, it is a 
very good plan to place 
the bulbs in another 
shallow box or pan, 
but with good soil 
sifted fine. In this 
they may be allowed 
to remain for a little 
time until the young 
shoots are some 2 inches 
or 3 inches in height, 
when if division of the 
old bulbs for an in¬ 
creased stock be found 
necessary, it should at 
once be seen to. This 
will be found a safer 
plan than proceeding to 
divide the small bulbs 
whilst still compara¬ 
tively dormant. Each 
small bulblet may then 
be potted singly or 
again bedded out as 
before until well ad¬ 
vanced. If it is not 
needful to increase the 
stock to the extreme 
limits, the larger por¬ 
tions should be left 
entire, only removing 
the outer parts. These larger bulbs will thus 
make more bushy little plants and appear, after 
the manner of the accompanying illustration, a 
miniature specimen. Another error frequently 
committed is in growing this Caladium in too 
much soil; this is quite a mistake, for plants 
enough for all practical purposes can be grown 
in 4-inch pots ; in rare exceptions would those 
of larger size ever be really needed ; whilst 
the majority would more often than not be found 
of the most service in 3-inch pots, and even in 
2^-inch pots. 

The soil for this Caladium should be lighter 
than that usually chosen for the larger kinds. 
Well-decomposed leaf-mould worked through a 
half-inch sieve may form half of the soil, the 
iest being silver sand and light loam ; peat may 
take the place of the leaf-soil if this latter be 
of inferior quality. When once potted no 
further shift will be needed the same season. 
Thus treated the plants will take rather more 
water, but in this they delight when the pots 
are full of roots, with occasional applications of 
weak-manure water to prevent the foliage from 
turning yellow prematurely. This Caladium is 
one of the best of all miniature growing fine¬ 
leaved stove plants ; being so useful, it ought 
to be more largely grown for such purposes, 
little room being requircgl.Jto accommodate a 
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considerable number of specimens. It forms a 
beautiful edging to a group of plants in the 
stove itself, as it does to many competitive 
groups arranged for effect in exhibitions. For 
the house it is extremely useful both as plants 
and in a cut state. As growing it is very effec¬ 
tive upon the dinner-table, and for this pur¬ 
pose should be placed in small ornamental pots, 
those representing miniature baskets being very 
appropriate. Plants somewhat larger make use¬ 
ful ornaments for vases. The plants ought not, 
however, to remain out of the stove for more 
than two days at a time. In a cut condition, 
the tiny leaves harmonise well with nearly all 
flowers, and for this purpose should be taken 
with as much stem as possible. It is a good 
lan to dress the reverse side of the leaves with 
orists’ gum ; this prevents them from curling, 
a failing they otherwise are subject to in some 
measure. When a spare shelf can be given up 
to their culture, this would be found a good 
place for a decorative stock, as the plants 
would not in such a position become so much 
drawn. The back shelf of a three-quarter-span 
Pine pit would suit them admirably ; no shading 
in such a place would be found necessary. 
Thus grown, with more exposure, the plants will 


stand all the better when being used in a room 
for a day or two. Bottom-heat is only neces¬ 
sary when starting into growth in the spring. 


2181.— Rockery in a heated green 
house. —To hide the base of a wall or the low' wall 
upon w'hich a small greenhouse stands build out 
first of all the area required, say 18 in. to 2ft., 
with a thin wall (about 9 inches high) ; the best 
material to use is clinker, united with Portland 
cement. As soon as this wall has become fairly 
hard, which will be in about twenty-four hours, 
fill in with a compost of two-parts fibrous loam 
to one of peat, and one of silver sand ; level 
down firmly, taking care not to force out what 
you have built, and build a second wall upon the 
earth about 9 inches within the first (of course 
both walls, or any that may succeed them, 
curving in at the extremities and joined with 
cement to the wall of the house). By this 
means you get a terraced arrangement, the soil 
within which is connected throughout. Clinker 
is preferable to burnt or clinkered brick, because 
it occupies less space and when the cement has 
once become thoroughly hardened, it is equally 
firm, the only objection to it being the extra 
trouble in putting it together. Above this the 
wall can be covered with the well-known Fern- 


tiles sold for the purpose, and which are far 
preferable to Virgin Cork or anything else liable 
to harbour wood lice and earwig9.— A. G. 
Butler. 

2142.— Treatment of Oleanders. —To 

get these to flower well they must have warmth 
to open the buds ; but they may be grown well 
in a warm greenhouse through the winter and 
spring. In summer place outside for a couple 
of months to ripen the wood. During growth 
water liberally, and give liquid-manure when 
the flower-buds are forming, and until they ex¬ 
pand. Cuttings will strike either in soil or 
water. They flower best when rather pot-bound. 
Loam and peat, in equal parts, will grow them 
well.—E. H. 

2169.— Treatment of Azaleas —The 
chances are you have kept your Azaleas too dry 
after housing, both as regards the roots, and 
also there has been a lack of moisture in the 
atmosphere. It is not uncommon when these 
conditions are not attended to for some of the 
leaves to fall directly after being taken indoors. 
The change from outside to inside should be 
made as easily as possible by keeping the lights 
open all night for a time and making a free use 
of the syringe and keeping the atmosphere in a 
more humid condition 
for a time. The chances 
are that the damage 
may not be so great as 
you aporehend.—E. H. 

- If the plants 

were quite healthy, and 
free from thrips and 
red-spider when they 
were brought indoors, 
they are not likely to 
have got into an un¬ 
healthy state since if 
they have received fair 
treatment. The leaves 
falling off is nothing, as 
at this season of the 
year all the back leaves 
are shed. The leaves 
near the buds ought to 
remain, and they ought 
not to be brown, nor 
should the tips of the 
buds be discoloured 
much. Are the leaves 
free from red spider as 
well as thrips ? If so, 
unless they have been 
subjected to bad man¬ 
agement, they ought to 
be in good condition. 
Ordinary greenhouse 
temperature suits them 
admirably ; the atmos¬ 
phere need not be too 
inoist nor too dry.— 
J. D. E. 

2176 —A stove in 
a greenhouse.— If 

you intend to have a 

flue only, you do not 

want a “stove” at all,but merely a brick furnace. 
This, as well as the flue itself, can be put together 
with fire-clay, instead of mortar, but be sure 
that it is of the right kind, as ordinary clay w ill 
crack and shrink. The best kind of furnace is 
a deep square one. If to burn coke it may be 

9 inches or 10 inches square, and 2 feet deep to 

the fire-bars. The feed-hole should be at the 
top, and the exit into flue at back or side near 
the top, and by regulating the draught the fire 
may be kept alight from ten to twenty hours or 
more. The flue may be constructed of 6 inch 
(glazed) drain-pipes, with sockets, or of brick- 
w'ork, 9 inches square inside, and one brick 
thick, the top being covered in with 12-inch 
square flat tiles, or “quarries,” 2 inches thick ; 
but in any case the first 5 feet or 6 feet must 
be of brick, as the pipes will not stand the 
strong heat from the fire. Take great care to 
make the flue perfectly sound throughout, as 
the smallest hole or crack w r ill admit the 
sulphurous fumes into the house and spoil all 
your plants.—B. C. R. 

2136.— Treatment of Isolepis gracilis.— The 

plants are very easily managed. For room or window 
culture it is beet not to repot so late as this. In a green¬ 
house or where there is artificial heat, repotting may be 
done at any time. It iB a graceful plant either in small or 
large pots, easily increased by division or seeds and will 
glow in any good soil.— E. H. 
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GOOD CAPE HEATHS. 

Enoi.ish gardeners have seemingly somehow 
thrown Cape Heaths over the wall, for where 
ten kinds are grown now a hundred were grown 
thirty years ago. The best of those that remain 
are Erica gracilis, E. persoluta, E. Willmoreana, 
and several of the varieties of E. ventricosa. 
These are grown in enormous numbers by the 
London nurserymen; they are also largely 
grown in Erfurt and several other parts of Ger¬ 
many. E. hyeinalis, or Winter Heath (here 



A winter Heath (Erica hyemalls). Showing: habit of plant. 


figured), comes into bloom in November and con¬ 
tinues till February. E. gracilis comes at the 
same time, and is followed by E. persoluta, 
sometimes called the white gracilis. E. Will¬ 
moreana is at its best in spring, and I have often 
at that season seen excellent specimens crowded 
with flowers very like those of E. liyemalis in 
several London nurseries, and they may be pur¬ 
chased there for a shilling or two in any London 
florist’s shop. The ventricosas are a little more 
delicate in constitution than the others, but 
when well grown they are superb pot plants. 
That known as coccinea minor forms a little 
globe of elegant rosy-crimson tubes, and superba, 
magnifies, and Bothwelliana, though larger, are 
equally beautiful when in flower in spring and 
early summer. The yellow-flowered E. Caven 
dishiaua is also deserving of mention as being 
still a favourite with a few growers, and when 
covered with its large waxy-looking yellow 
tubes in April and May it is a grand Heath. 
There are two named varieties of E. hyemalis— 
viz., superba and alba; the former has flowers 
half as large again as those of the ordinary plant; 
the latter differs in having less purple in the tube 
than either the type or the variety superba. 
They all flower about the same time. The plants 
which are grown for the London market are 
raised in about three years from cuttings. These 
are put in in the autumn. By the following 
spring they are rooted and ready for potting ofll, 
and twelve months afterwards they are again 
shifted, this time into 2fc-inch pots. Their final 
shift is into 5-inch pots. This takes place in 
January and February, and by the following 
autumn the plants are 18 inches high and a foot 
through, with six or eight sturdy shoots full of 
flower-buds. Sandy, dark-brown peat is used, 
aud the plants are not allowed more fire-heat 
than is necessary to keep frost and damp out. 
In summer they are grown on cinder-beds in the 
open. . E. Cavendishiana and the ventricosa 
varieties will not bear the open, but must bo 
kept in frames all summer. All the sunlight 
possible, no more fire-heat than is absolutely 
necessary, and a regular supply of water are 
the three chief essentials to good culture. The 
first-rate growers employ stimulants during the 
growing season, but they must be carefully used, 
or the plants will prodtrbetfew flowers, ; 
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2150.— Camellias In bud — Forty to forty-five clegs 
is quite high enough for Camellias, and at any rate 50degs. 
should not be exceeded. See that the plants do not get 
dry in this temperature or the buds will fall.—E. H. 

- Growers of these plants have to be ex¬ 
ceedingly careful with them when the flower- 
buds have attained a certain size at this season 
of the year or later, and any attempt to force 
them on in heat is sure to cause the buds to fall 
in showers. Enough heat in the hot-water pipes 
to keep out frost is not at all likely to do harm. 
Forty degs. would not have any ill-effect, but 
avoid having an over dry atmosphere. Camellias 
are frequently placed out-of-doors in summer 
and left there until the frosts come in the 
autumn. The result is that when they are 
placed in the dry and comparatively-warm at¬ 
mosphere of the greenhouse or conservatory the 
sudaen change causes the buds to drop. This is 
avoided by a damper atmosphere and syringing 
the plants for a few days.—J. D. E. 

2170 and 2191. — Lapagerias rosea 
aud alba. —These plants take some little 
time to start into growth ; in fact, they are slow 
at first. It was an error to cut out the growths, 
reducing them from five to one. Let all the 
growths alone, and in time stronger shoots 
still will come up from the base of the plants, if 
they have plenty of root run in good fibrous 
peat. The leaves must be kept clean ; remove 
the scale by hand, washing with a sponge and 
soft-soapy water. When the growths are 
stronger the flowers will be more dispersed upon 
the young wood. The fine, slender, wirv 
growths only produce a few flowers at the end. 
In the best grown plants there are always bare 
stalks. They cannot do well if such strong, fast 
growing plants as Tacsonias are allowed to over* 
grow them.—J. D. E. 

2180.— Pots for Begonias.— Start the 
bulbs in pots whose inside diameter is 14 inches 
greater than that of the bulbs in each case. Use 
a light, porous compost of losm, leaf-mould, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand in equal parts, and 
plunge in a hot-bed of about 70 degs. in the 
middle of March. In the end of April shift 
them on into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, and in May 
or June into those 7 inches to 9 inches across, in 
which they will bloom well. Keep cool and 
give plenty of air as soon as the flower-buds be¬ 
gin to show. The Silicate and Thomson’s 
Manure are both excellent for Begonias.— 
B. C. R. 

2154 —Storing Dahlia tubers. —Prob¬ 
ably the cellar was damp. I have kept them 
very well in a dry cellar, where frost did not 
enter, simply covering with an old mat to keep 
the air from them. During one severe winter 
I kept a lot in an open shed, thatched down 
with dry straw, and I never had Dahlias come 
out fresher. If kept in a dry condition free 
from frost, the cooler they arc the better.— 
E. H. 

- If you cannot keep Dahlias in a cellar 

where frost could not reach them without losing 
them, you had better cave them in the open the 
same as Potatoes are kept during the winter. 
Choose a warm spot in a sunny place and pack 
the tubers together on the surface of the ground ; 
then cover them with dry straw ; then dig out a 
trench round the heap, and place the earth taken 
out on the straw, using enough of the soil to 
bury the tubers 12 inches deep. Place some 
pieces of board or slates on the soil to keep off 
some of the rain, and in the spring you will find 
the tubers come out plump and fresh.—J. C. C. 

If the cellar was damp, or if the tubers were not 
covered with dry earth, ashes, or Coooa-nut-flbre, it would 
acoount for your failure, Dryness is essential, but the 
tubers should not be allowed to shrivel up, and, therefore, 
they should be covered in such a manner as to retain the 
moisture oontained in them.—A. G. Butlkr. 

2m.— Whlto Lily in a greenhouse.— I do not 
think you will suoceed in getting the Madonna Lily to 
bloom in Maroh or April in a cool-house, however, you 
treat it. The utmost that can be done will be to get the 
flowers to expand three or four weeks before those out¬ 
side. I have brought plants into a house heated by a flue, 
in a very warm district, in January, and then could not get 
them to flower by Easter.—B. 0. R. 

-The White Madonna Lily may be plaoed in the oold 

greenhouse now, and be kept moving gently all the season 
The bulbs will be getting strong by the time the flower- 
spikes start away. Keep the soil just moist, but do not 
overwater. See that the drainage is all right.—E. H. 

2145.— Storing: Gesnera bulbs, <tec.— I have kept 
these in the pans and pots in which they flowered in a 
dry warm condition, and I have shaken out the bulbs and 
kept them in sand, with about the same results. In both 
cases the bulbs kept in good condition. If the pans are 
packed away in a dry oomer of the stove they will come 
out right in the spring.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

2160 — Rose Marechal Niel.— As vou 

refer to a wart on your plant it is quite clear 
that the first stage of canker has set in, and its 
ultimate decay is only a question of time. You 
are, however, fortunate in having a young shoot 
coming out below the affected part, and you can 
give your plant a new new lease of its life if 
you take care of it (the shoot). Were it my 
case and any of the old growth was likely to 
prevent light and air from reaching the young 
shoot, I would cut some of it away at ouce to 
give the new-made growth all the advantage 
possible. I do not think the old stem will 
collapse before it has given you one more crop of 
flowers.—J. C. C. 

- You say a “ slip ” has grown just “ be¬ 
low the wart on the root ” of your plant. Is the 
“ wart ” the place where the Rose was budded 
or grafted upon some stock ? If so, undoubtedly 
your “ slip ” is a sucker, and should be removed 
forthwith ; but should it happen to be a Rose 
growth it would be such a pity to remove it 
that I shall have great pleasure in telling you 
which it is if you care to post me a few leaves. If 
really a Rose-growth, it is the most valuable 
part of your plant.—A. Piper, UckjUld^ Sussex. 

2146.— Tea Roses in pots.— You may 
take up your Tea Roses at once and put them 
into pots. In all probability they will require 
larger pots than those you turned them out of, 
as no doubt the roots have increased in number, 
and if you mutilate them too much you will not 
get so many flowers. A cold pit or frame is the 
best place for them up to the middle of Febru 
ary, when they may be taken to a greenhouse. 
If you attempt to force them it must be very 
gently, or they will not produce many flowers. 
If you want early blooms it was a mistake to 
plant them out. If the roots wanted more room 
you should have given them larger pots.— 

J. c. c. 

- If you intended growing your plants in 

pots it would have been better not to have 
turned them out into the open border ; you 
would then have had them well established. As 
it is, they will only be like newly-potted plants. 
You might take them up and repot now, or a 
little later, according to their state of growth. 
If full of young wood I should wait a little 
longer. Pot them firmly, and in as small a pot 
as convenient. Stand in a cool and partially 
shaded pit or frame for a few weeks, and then 
slightly prune and introduce to a temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. This may be increased to 
60 degs. as soon as the days are turned.—P. U. 

2185 —Roses for a cold house.—With 
regard to the Rose Her Majesty, I regret to say 
I cannot help you in the matter of pruning, with 
any hope that your patience will be any betUr 
rewarded than it has been hitherto. To cut the 
matter short, this Rose is altogether unsuitable 
for growing permanently under glass, and I ad 
vise you to root it out. You surprise me by 
making no reference to the liability of this Rose 
to mildew. When I grew it under glass the 
stems and leaves were white with mildew for 
the greater part of the summer, do what I would 
to destroy it. I feel sure as you go on you 
will find that there are not many of the 
dark H.P. Roses suitable for your purpose ; 
most of the flowers fade in the way you state. 
If you want to have them with a deep and last¬ 
ing colour, you must force them into flower by 
the later half of the month of March, and then 
the plants must be shaded from bright sun. 
General Jacqueminot is the only H.P. that I can 
recommend you. Therese Levet will do w'ell 
under glass, but I am afraid you will not find it 
possess that dark, velvety colour you so much 
wish for. The Duchess of Edinburgh is a good 
grower and a free bloomer, but the colour is a 
pinkish-red. The growth is that of a vigorous 
China Rose, bearing no similarity to a true Tea, 
although it is classed with them.—J. C. C. 

- Her Majesty is a grand Rose in season, 

but it is not a good variety for culture under 
glass. I would peg down the shoots vou men¬ 
tion again. Now it h&s got better established it 
will probably flower ; but it is rather a shy 
bloomer compared to many. You should not 
have pruned so short as 2 feet if you intended 
pegging down ; simply removing the tip of the 
shoots is quite sufficient. Victor Hugo, Duke of 
Connaught, Duohess of Bedford, Due de Mont- 
pensier, Eclair, and General Jacqueminot are 
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six good dark-red Roses that are not so guilty 
of coming purplish as many other varieties. 
Duchess of Edinburgh is the best one of the 
Teas you name.—P. U. 

2165.— Marechal Niel Rose in a green¬ 
house. —If you do not use fire-heat for your 
Chrysanthemums you may prune your Rose-tree 
at once, but it will not be wise to do so until you 
dispense with the extra warmth except to keep 
out frost. Where, as in your case, you want the 
light from the roof to reach other plants in the 
house, it is a good plan to confine the growth 
of the Rose to three or four branches—or such a 
number that they are 3 feet apart—and to prune 
the growth on these back to a spur in the month 
of November every year.—J. C. C. 

- If the Mardohal Niel Rose has not been 

formed it will not need it now. Except it 
might be to cut away any very spindly growth, 
and also any that is unripened, I should be in¬ 
clined to leave it alone entirely, and prune on 
the proper lines next season after you have 
secured the crop of flowers. This variety, in 
reality, requires a system of summer pruning, 
and all care being given to induce long Vine-like 
rods of growth. It is these that produce such 
grand blooms the following spring. —P. U. 

2163. —Rose growing. —I should say you 
were rather too high and bleak to grow Roses 
with much success. However, you can try. 
Preparing the soil depends a great deal upon 
what it already consists of. If good stiff loam, 
I should dig deeply and add a little stable- 
manure. If light, I would use cow or pig- 
manure. If very light, add a little clay or stiff 
loam ; the latter preferred. Whatever the soil, 
dig deep, and well incorporate the manure, &c., 
with the lower soil. The surface soil can be 
improved at any future time ; not so the bottom. 
Twelve good hardy Roses are Gloire de Dijon 
(buff, climber), Cheshunt Hybrid (red, climber), 
Jules Margottin (pink), John Hopper (deep- 
rose), General Jacqueminot (scarlet), Coquette 
dea Blanches (white), Hom^re (pink), Duke of 
Edinburgh (dark - scarlet), Gloire Lyonnaise 
Ipale-lernon), Marie Van Houtte (yellow), Mine. 
Lambard (salmon-red), and Ulrich Brunner 
(cherry-red)—P. U. 

2174. —Climbing Rosea for a veran 

dah.—Painting the wall will not injure the 
Roses, but I would not varnish it. Any good 
ordinary garden soil will grow the Roses well. 
As they get on in growth you can assist them 
with mulchings and liquid-manure, but I would 
not have it very rich at the time of plantiug. 
The following are six grand Roses for your pur¬ 
pose : Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy (ruby-claret), 
Cheshunt Hybrid and Reine M. Henriette 
(reds), W. Allen Richardson (apricot and 
orange), Aimee Vibert (white), and Bouquet 
d’Or (golden-buff). Almost any of the strongest 
climbers will do equally well, and a verandah 
can be prettily clothed witl^them.—P. U. 

2127.— Hardiness of Tea Roses — 
I am glad to read of “F. P.’s” success 
with Tea Roses, and I may inform him that 
they are being more grown every year now that 
it is clearly proved that they are not so tender 
as to absolutely require a greenhouse, although 
this was supposed to be the only method of satis 
factorily growing them but a very few years 
ago. To those 4 * F. P.” already has, I would 
suggest the addition of the following for the 
bed he proposes to plant: Dr. Grill, one of the 
most vigorous and most profuse bloomers and 
extra sweetly-scented; Madame Charles, arather 
old but really first-rate Rose; Hon. Edith 
Gifford, regarded from all points the very best 
White Tea Rose in existence; Jules Finger, 
line, free, and constant; Souvenir de Paul 
Neron has been marvellous throughout the past 
season for its fine flowers ; Comtesse Frigneuse, 
one of the sweetest canary-coloured kinds; 
Comtesse Riza du Parc, a Rose of wonderful 
and lovely colour ; and last, but far from least, 
Sunset, which is always so good in autumn. I had 
almost omitted The Bride (a white) Catherine 
Mermet, and second to none ; whilst Rubens is 
with me one of the first to commence flowering 
and one of the last to cease. As regards the 
fence, its height is hardly sufficient for the 
vigorous Dijon Teas, otherwise I could give 
“ F. P.” an admirable selection among these. 
It would therefore be best to clothe it with 
the dwarfer kinds, choosing the most vigorous 
of them, such as Marie Van Houtte, Dr. 
Grill, Mme. Charles,^Apna Olivier,» Mme. 
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Lambard, and Jules Finger. I should put about 
a dozen plants of the dwarf kinds upon a 
fence of the length given. Be sure in all cases 
that they are on the Brier-stock. I leave the 
latter part of the query to those who grow Tea 
Roses in pots, as I have all mine in the open 
air. To the best of my recollection the corre¬ 
spondence to which “ F. P.” refers took place 
early last year. It may interest him to know 
that I left all my plants unprotected again last 
winter, and had no losses from the severe frost. 
—A. H., Suffolk. 

2158.— Rose “ Gloire de Dijon.”— Yes ; there is no 
better Rose that you could place on your north wall than this 
grand old variety. Hom£re is another very hardy Rose. 
On a north wall you will have Roses when they are scarce 
in other parts of the garden. You also get a splendid 
colour in the blooms of Gloire de Dijon. Afford a little 
protection if the weather is severe.—P. U. 

-You will not And this or any other Rose do any 

5 ;ood on a north wall in such a neighl>ourhood as that of 
lackney, and, indeed, but little anywhere. Far better 
plant it against the sunny fenoe, where, if anywhere, it 
will succeed. You cannot have a better Rose than this 
for a smoky atmosphere.—B. 0. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARD EN, 

MUSHROOMS IN WINTER AND SPRING. 
Although Mushrooms form valuable additions 
to our list of kitchen garden productions at all 
seasons, they are exceptionally welcome from 
October to May. I doubt, however, if there 
be not more failures in their culture than in 
that of any other esculent grown—and these 
chiefly from kindness rather than from lack of 
attention. The routine which I adopt with 
general success is very simple and varies little 
from that generally followed—viz., sufficient 
fresh stable-manure is shaken out from the 
longest litter to make one good large bed. It is 
carted into a heap, and about one load of fresh 
turfy soil is added to four of manure ; this is 
turned over two or three times, at intervals of 
a couple of days, to prevent violent heating, and 
if very dry and likely to become mouldy, suffi¬ 
cient water is added to ensure a general sweet 
temperature throughout the heap. When fit 
for making into a bed it should be about 
85 degs. or 90 degs., and neither wet nor dry, 
but moist. I make my own beds in dark sheds 
or cellars, where a close, warm atmosphere, not 
easily affected by external temperature, is main¬ 
tained at an average of 60 degs. Fire-heat 
should be applied with caution, as it is too 


made or treated ; therefore, the spawn should 
be obtained from a trustworthy source. Use it 
fresh, or store it in some perfectly dry, airy 
position until it is required. The beds should 
be earthed with good fresh loam, beaten down 
as solid as a spade can make it, and in a month 
or six weeks tne Mushrooms will begin to make 
their appearance. In gathering, they should be 
pulled or twisted at the base, whether single 
Mushrooms or in clusters (see illustration) 
which sometimes occur, so as not to disturb the 
successional crop. When the beds appear to be 
dry, a good soaking of weak liquid-manure, at 
the same temperature as that of the house, will 
assist the development of later crops ; but as 
soon as the produce is not sufficient to be worth 
gathering, the most economical plan is to re¬ 
move the old bed and make a fresh one in its 
place. J. 

2133.— Cutting off Brussels Sprouts. 

—For my part I do not think the heads should 
be cut off Brussels Sprouts. I leave them on, 
and thus obtain good gatherings of Sprouts in 
the spring, at a time when it would not be pos¬ 
sible to get any if the heads had been cut off in 
the autumn. I live here in the midst of growers 
for the London market, and I find they cut off 
the crowns about the end of September. The 
object of this is to get good Sprouts quickly and 
of better quality. This they probably do ; but 
the object of a private grower is different. He 
wishes to obtain the Sprouts for as long a period 
as possible, and this can be done only by leaving 
the top on.—J. D. E. 

-Do not cut off the heads of Brussels Sprouts till 

late in the spring. The whorl of leaves at the top are the 
natural protectors to the sprouting stems, and draws up 
the up to encourage growth.—E. H. 

-Yes ; cut the tops of the plants off by all means, 

but not until all the sprouts or buttons have been removed. 
If boiled like Cabbage these tops make an excellent dish. 
-B. 0. R. 

2135.—Best Pea for show.— The largest and finest 
pods I have yet seen are those of President Garfield, and 
the plant also is very robust and prolific. I cannot say by 
whom it was sent out.—B. C. R. 

2177.— Ground for Carrots.— It is not 
wise generally to manure for Carrots, as it 
makes the roots fork out; but if the manure is 
buried deeply it will do no harm. To keep 
wireworms from attacking the Carrots give a 
heavy dressing of soot and lime, and dig it in. 
Salt also is a good thing to apply. Turn the 
land over with the fork in spring, giving a 



drying, and when fresh successional beds are in 
course of formation, the genial warmth given 
off by them is far more congenial than fire-heat. 
I make the beds from 15 inches to 18 inches 
deep, and tread them firmly in order that the 
heat may be gentle and lasting; after a few days 
the spawn is inserted in pieces about the size of 
a hen’s egg, 1 foot apart, just covering it with 
the manure. Upon the quality of the spawn 
success depends ; if good and fresh, there will 
be abundance of Mushrooms ; if bad, there will 
be few or none, however well the bed may be 


further dressing of soot. Wireworms dislike 
being disturbed.—E. II. 

- To make such ground as yours very rich 

for Carrots would be a mistake ; it would have 
a tendency to make the roots grow forked. If 
you think manure is required have a moderate 
dressing dug in at once. With regard to the 
wireworms there is no other remedy but catching 
them. When you sow r the Carrots in the spring 
get some medium-sized Potatoes, and, after 
taking out the eyes, place the Potatoes just under 
the surface about the bed, and mark each one 
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with a stick. If you examine the Potatoes twice 
a week you will find many ofyour enemies feed¬ 
ing on the Potatoes.—J. C. (f. 

2150.— Forcing Rhubarb —Nothing is 
easier to force, provided there are roots with 
strong crowns, and a Mushroom-house or a warm 
pit. Set the roots close together, filling in the 
interstices with fine soil. I have forced Rhubarb 
on the floor of the vinery, also in a deep pit 
with the Seakale. It will do very well any¬ 
where where the necessary heat can bo kept up 
for a month or so. November is generally soon 
enough to begin forcing, and for the first crop an 
early variety should be selected. Three or four- 
year-old roots force better than those of greater 
age, but large roots will force well, if lifted 
carefully, and the roots not cut or broken. Any 
temperature from 50 degs. to 65 degs. will force 
Rhubarb. If required soon place in a 
temperature of GO degs. to 65 degs. If 
not in a hurry, let it come along more 
slowly. The best forced Rhubarb is 
that brought forward in a moderate 
heat—say, about 55 degs.—E. H. 


branches clothed densely with dark-green leaves 
of a somewhat firm texture. It is also known 
as S. trinjvvia, 8. intermedia, and S. furcata. 

S. kkythkopus major. —A very handsome 
form, differing in size only from the typical 
plant. I have had this plant IS inches in height 
and 9 inches or 10 inches across. The stem is 
bright-crimson, and the leaves very closely set, 
deep-green above, paler beneath. It appears 
to be a common plant in various parts of America. 

8. Vogeli, more commonly known by the 
name of S. africana, is a much neglected plant, 
but it has long been an inhabitant of our gar¬ 
dens. It grows some 2 feet high when strong, 
and the lower part of the stem is of a carmine 
tint, the leaves being dense and rich deep-green 
in colour. It comes from the country about the 
Guinea coast, Ac. 


FERNS. 

FERNS AND MOSSES. 

TALL-OROWING SELAGIN ELLAS. 

These strong-growing kinds afford quite 
a contrast to the smaller creeping kinds. 

In the growing of these plants drainage 
must be well attended to, for without 
this the plants will not keep in good 
health. The soil should consist of peat 
and loam made sandy, and the tem¬ 
perature of the stove is necessary, 
together with a shady spot and a moist 
atmosphere. 

S. Waluchi, also known by the 
name of S. cyatheoides, is a noble 
species. I have had it with fronds 
24 feet high and 2 feet broad, the 
branches at the ends being ornamented 
with long, catkin-like, fertile spikes 
and the rest a rich bright-green. This 
plant is common in cultivation and ore 
of the most beautiful of the genus. It 
comes from the Philippine Islands and 
other places. 

S viticxlosa is a very pretty species, 
making fronds from 1 foot to 18 inches 
high and 6 inches or 8 inches broad. It 
is branched and thickly furnished with 
imbricated leaves, which are deep-green 
above, paler beneath. It comes from 
Central America and Venezuela. 

8. Lomu.—Introduced, I believe, by 
the Messrs. Veitch through their 
traveller, Lobb, who found it in Borneo. 

It grows some 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
sub-erect. The pinme are moderately 
firm in texture and rich-green in colour, 
whilst the ends of the branches are orna¬ 
mented with dense fertile spikes. 

8. conferta ia a very fine kind which 
attains to about 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. The branches are densely 
furnished with bright-green leaves. It 
is also known by the name of 8. canali- 
culata, but it was named conferta by 
Moore. It is an evergreen stove plant 
from Borneo and various other parts of 
the East. 

S. HAJMATODES is more commonly 
known in gardens by the name of 
8. filicina. It is also called 8. dichous. 

But, by whatever name called, it is, 

I think, the finest species in cultivation 
of the fiabellata group. It makes fronds 
Borne 2 feet high and upwards of 1 foot wide, 
the stem bright-red, ana the foliage very dense 
and bright-green. It makes a very handsome 
plant, and no collection of Ferns should be 
without this plant. It ooines from Ecuador and 
Peru. 

8. GRANDis, a very fine species from Borneo, 
well deserves its name. It was named provision¬ 
ally by its introducers (the Messrs. Veitch) 
8. platyphylla. It grows some 2 feet high, much 
branched, the branches being clothed with 
broad, closely-set leaves. 

8. atroviri Dis (here figured).—This is a well- 
known plant in cultivation, introduced, I think, 
by Messrs. Veitch. I have a specimen collected 
in Penang by the late Mr. John Veitch. It is a 
bold plant, growing /dwiiit 1 foot high, the 


light soil, fairly drained, and kept moist, and 
blooms profusely, besides which it succeeds well 
in towns and smoky places where many plants 
would not thrive. In the summer you might 
vary the effect by placing a plant (m a 6-inch 
pot) of the showy trailing Scarlet Trona*olum 
Fireball here and there, the blossoms of which 
would contrast well with the others. This also 
is a good town plant.—B. C. R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2157.— Tulips for a round bed —Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant (scarlet), White Pottebakker 
and Chrysolora (yellow) would be suitable, and 
there are none better in quality, all growing 
about the same height and flowering together. 
Plant in well-dug ground 4 inches deep ; cover 


The above-named kinds should please any¬ 
one, as they will all make splendid ornaments 
in a fernery. Many other kinds could be added, 
but these, I think, are the best of the large- 
growing kinds in cultivation. W. 


Digitized by 


G t 1 foot high, 

CK'gre 


2065.—Assessing outbuildings and green¬ 
houses —Land used u a market garden or nursery 
ground for trade purposes, on the whole or part of which 
greenhouses are built, is only liable to be assessed to a 
general district rate in respect of one-fourth of the net 
annual value, being a market garden or nursery ground 
within the meaning of Sec. 211, sub.-sec. 1 of the P.H. 
Act, 1876. “ Purser r. Worthing Looal Board, 61 J.P. 100, 
60 L.J., M.O., 78."—E. W. 

2152.— Hanging-plant for a shop.— 

Nothing better, at least in the way of a hardy 
perennial, than the pretty little yellow-flowered 
trailer known as Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularia). It grows well in a box of good 


the surface afterwards with Cocoa-nut-fibre re¬ 
fuse an inch thick; this has a nice appearance 
during the winter, and prevents the slugs eating 
the tender stems of the Tulips just under the 
surface.—8. P. 

2159 . —Treatment of Lillums. —Lilium 

auratum, L. lancifolium, and its varieties, when 
grown in suitable soil and a favourable position 
out-of-doors should certainly not be transplanted 
annually. They may remain undisturbed for 
several seasons—in fact, as long as it is Been 
they are doing welL Annual surf ace-dressings 
are of much value in promoting vigorous 
growth. Lilies have two classes of roots—those 
that are perennial, which push out from the base 
of the bulbs ; thick fleahy roots they are ; the 
second class of roots are thoee which push out 
freely from the stems, both below and above 
the surface of the ground ; these are of a more 
uri 71 r aTTn:: n 
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fibrous nature, and push out into any rich new 
surface soil very freely ; they die at the end of 
the season with the old stems. Bulbs grown in 
flower pots should be repotted annually, and 
this should be done as soon as the stems die 
down; the permanent fibrous roots should be 
injured as little as possible, but the stems ought 
to be removed by twisting them out of their 
sockets with all the roots attached to them. 
The best soil is good yellow loam two parts, one 
part good fibrous peat, and a liberal sprinkling 
of leaf-mould and decayed manure to keep the 
compound more open, and give sustenance to 
the plants. Coarse white sand and broken 
charcoal are also excellent to act mechanically 
on the soil, and help to keep it quite porous.— 
J. D. E. 

-Ic is far better not to disturb Lily bulbs until they 

become overcrowded. Every third year iB quite often 
enough in the case of L. candidnm, and L. lanoifolimn and 
auratum do not increase so rapidly, even under favourable 
conditions. Lightly stir the surface and mulch with welt 
rotted manure.—A. G. Botlkr. 

2138.—Worms in a lawn.— Give the 
lawn a good watering with lime-water. This 
will make the worms come outside, when they 
can be gathered up. The lime will have a 
deterrent effeot for some time after use. To 
make a permanent cure lift the cutters of the 
mowing-machine next spring by dropping the 
front rollers half or three quarters of an inch, so 
that the Grass may thicken on the surface of 
the ground.—E. H. 

-There are two enquiries this week with 

regard to worms on lawns and how to destroy 
them. If those who sent the enquiries only 
knew the good that these creatures do in their 
lawns they would be content to bear with the 
disfigurement of the little lumps of soil that 
they leave on the surface. The presence of 
worm-casts on a lawn is a sure indication that 
the soil below is good. Therefore, if the Grass 
is well kept, a nice green sward may be relied 
upon. Without the worms to make holes in 
the ground to' let down the surface-water, 
such lawns would be damp and unpleasant in 
showery weather.—J. C. C. 

-Lime-water is safe, and quite effectual. Put quick¬ 
lime in the water, stir it well up, and leave the lime to 
settle to the bottom, and use the water in a dear state. 
Apply it through the rose of a water-pot The worms will 
oome to the surface to die, or they will die underground. 
-J. D. E. 

2162.—A weedy garden.— There is an 
otd saving: “One year's seed, seven years’ 
weed,'' bnt this, like a good many other old 
sayings, is not true. The garden has been 
neglected and has become fall of the seeds of 
weeds, and Chickweed seeds very freely indeed. 
Nothing can be done better than keeping the 
hoe well at work in the summer; whenever the 
weeds are seen to vegetate run the Dutch hoe 
through the ground : hoe it again every three or 
four days; never mind whether weeds are to 
be seen or not. The weeds will be destroyed 

3 uite with two years or so of this treatment.— 
. D. E. 

-There is nothing for it but to keep the 

hoe constantly at work among your crops or 
plants. Directly the weeds appear, chop them 
all up, if possible, on a dry, sunny day, and 
never give them a chance to flower or seed. If 
you persevere in this you will in time get rid of 
the weed almost entirely. Many light soils are 
so full of the seed of Chickweed that every time 
it is turned over a fresh lot comes up ; but this 
is because it has been allowed to grow and seed 
time after time.—B. C. R. 

2108.— Fungus In a garden.— Give the lend a 
good dreaeing with fresh lime and soot, and dig it in. 
Lime-water may be used where the land cannot be dug.— 
E. II. ^ 

2000 —Grass of Carnations eaten off.-Hv Car¬ 
nations are often attacked in the manner you describe by 
a large, smooth, brown caterpillar, which feeds at night 
like a slug, and by day hides In the soil under the plant 
ritals—- '~ ' 


In the spring 1 

O. 8. S. 


also eats the flowers of the Polyanthus.— 


2178.—A bed of Lilies of the Valley.— The 
crowns have become too crowded, and are, consequently, 
too weak to flower. They may be transplanted now or in 
spring. Leaf-mould and very old manure will be useful in 
wetland. Give the new bed a western aspect if possible. 

2161.—Grown Imperials not flower¬ 
ing. —It would have been better had yon given 
the colour of your Crown Imperials, as I am 
painfully aware of the erratic behaviour of the 
yellow variety. In some eases it flowers regu¬ 
larly every year, while in others it never pro¬ 
duces a bloom. I remember once planting a 
dozen bulbs of it, and at-the end of four yean I 

Digitized by CjOOCIc 


had not seen a flower on either of them, while 
every spring when I went through our village I 
saw clamps of it blooming grandly in one posi¬ 
tion. I can only suggest that you take up your 
bulbs every year at the end of June ana plant 
them again at the end of September. I never 
knew the common red-flowered variety fail to 
bloom.—J. C. C. 

-After being three or four years in the same position 

I also have found that these do not produce flowers freely. 
The best treatment for them is to replant again in gooa, 
deep, open soil. They require replanting into fresh ground 
and pastures new every third year, and if the soil is good 
they flower freely in the open borders.—.!. D. JL 


SUBURBAN GARDENING. 

Thhie are many lovers of a garden who are 
obliged to live in pretty close proximity to a 
smoky city, who would be glad of more help 
and guidance in gardening matters. We are 
grateful for what we get, but would like to have 
more. Moet of the professional correspondents 
in Gardening, I think, have had no experienceof 
the conditions under which amateurs often have 
to pursue onr hobby ; and help, I expect, must 
mainly come from ourselves. If those of your 
readers who have to fight fog and smoke, cloud, 
and dull days would give us a note of only a 
single plant which does thoroughly well under 
such conditions it would greatly help some of us 
to enrich our gardens. And what to avoid is 
equally important. It will save us time and 
money and patience to know what will not do, 
or not do without more time and labour than 
the plant is worth. And some things which do 
very well are spoiled by a smoke-laden shower. 
There are enough things left I am convinced 
which are thoroughly well worth cultivating in 
even a moderately smoky position. Perhaps 
before enumerating particular things, I may 
allude to what seems to me a few general prin¬ 
ciples. One of these, I believe, is that tall things 
do better than dwarf. It is a pity, I confess, as 
dwarf things look so much neater and trimmer 
in a small garden, and are generally more suit¬ 
able. There are many exceptions, but these 
exceptions lie mainly amongst the plants having 
a cool aod shady place, such as Violas, Auricu¬ 
las, and others. These annuals are not as a rule 
worth much in a town garden. They come weak 
and late, and often do not begin to flower until 
their friends in the country are all over. There 
are exceptions here, too. The Poppies are first rate 
town annuals, also Mignonette, and others. 
Sometimes where only a few are wanted it is 
better to buy the plants from a nurseryman in the 
country, where they grow strong and healthy ; 
but many annuals will not bear transplanting. I 
have little convenience for growing bulbs, but my 
small experience is, they do not pay to grow 
in town gardens. Again, there are exceptions. 
The Irises and some Lilies do very well, and 
are well worth growing, but I acknowledge my 
experience of spring bulbs is small. I find I can 
buy the spring flowers so cheaply because coming 
from more favourable climes. Many of the 
bulbs, too, should be in the ground before it is 
clear from autumn stuff, and in the short, cold 
day8 gardening has not the same charm, so I 
decide to leave bulbs mainly alone. I find if 
one is to get much result from a small suburban 
garden, the main work of sowing, planting, and 
tending the flowers must be done by one’s-self, 
only leaving the jobbing gardener to do the 
tidying up, lawn mowing, &c. To do well 
under our conditions, plants want thorough 
attention, and von must love them enough to 
do this yourself. If the Editor will give me a 
little more spaoe another week, I will try arffl 
give some account of things which do well with 
me. EL, Edgbaston. 

By all means do .— Ed. 


2153.— Japanese Lilly. —Seeds of this Lily 
are not difficult to vegetate. They may be sown 
as soon as ripe or in the spring, and they will 
vegetate if tne seed-pans are placed on a shelf 
near the glass in a greenhouse, and the soil kept 
moderately moist. If they do not vegetate 
there place the perns in a little l>ottom-heat. The 
plants may be allowed to remain in the pans for 
the first year, and when the stems die down 
plant the bulbs in other pots, say five or six of 
of them in a 4-inch or 5-inch—that is, large or 
small 48’s. Next season one bulb may be large 
enough for 48’s, but it wiU take fbur or five years 
before they grow to flowering size.—J. D. E. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR AUTUMN. 

Those who have to keep up a supply of white 
flowers should make a note of the following very 
useful plants, as during the autumn months there 
is usually a heavy drain on the floral treasures 
of the garden, and when one has to rely mainly 
on open-air flowers, or such as will bloom freely 
without artificial heat under glass, the import¬ 
ance of a reliable selection is far more apparent 
than in gardens where stove houses always yield 
something choice for cutting. The following 
are my main stays at this season—viz., 

China Asters of the Victoria kind, sown in 
April, and planted out in June, come in most 
useful after the first main batch is over. I 
usually plant out where the soil is partially 
shaded by fruit-trees, planted at wide distances 
apart, as these break tbs sun’s rays and the 

S ales of wind in autumn, which sometimes do a 
eal of injury to white flowers by dashing and 
splashing them. 

The White Autumn Anemone (A. Honorine 
Jobert) is a never failing friend at this season, 
producing a great quantity of flower-spikes. It 
makes long fleshy roots that penetrate deep 
into the soil with very few fibrous roots; 
consequently, it does not transplant very readily, 
and does best undisturbed at the root. 

Chrysanthemum itliginosum, a splendid large 
Marguerite Daisy-like flower of pure-white, 
and produced in the greatest abundance on 
stems 5 feet to 6 feet high. It delights in good 
rich soil, and forms snch a mass of fibrous 
roots that it soon exhausts the soil every 
year. A moist soil suits it best; flowers from 
the middle of Sepetmber to the end of October. 
Chrysanthemum maximum, one of the finett 
and most persistent-flowering plants we have ; 
in full bloom from end of May until frost stops 
it; large, bold flowers on stiff stalks ; requires 
good soil to grow it strongly. The first year I 
had it, I had thoughts of destroying it, as it was 
planted on poor soil, and the flowers were poor 
as well ; but on shifting it to fresh turfy soil, 
it has proved one of the best things I have for 
cutting. 

Daiili as, White Pompon and Cactna, of which 
Constance and Guiding Star are good examples, 
are at their best in early antnmn, and few 
flowers are more lasting in a cat state than 
these. When the frosts keep off the supply 
may be continued far into October, as there is 
usually a full supply of buds when frost destroys 
them. 

Eupatorium odoratum, a beautiful, feathery, 
white flower, usually grown as a greenhouse 
plant, but succeeds remarkably well if planted 
out in May, and, if lifted before it gets cut with 
frost, will continue to bloom for a long time. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums, of 
which Madame Desgrange is perhaps the best of 
the whites, are extremely useful, either for 
flowering altogether out-of-doors or for lifting 
and potting, so that they may bloom under 
'lass. The latter plan gives the purest white 
Lowers, as out-of-doorB they get a tinge of 
cream colour. They are most useful for cut¬ 
ting ; young plants raised from cuttings taken 
off in winter, and planted out as early in spring 
as the weather will permit, and pinched ouce to 
induce a bushy head of shoots, make fine bushes 
for potting in 6-inch pots. 

Geraniums of the Zonal kinds, of which the 
King of Whites is probably one of the best of 
single kinds, having very fine trusses, of good 
substance, and of the purest white. These need 
the protection of a glass roof. Also the double 
whites, of which there are several varieties well 
worthy of culture. They are perpetual bloomers, 
for if supplied with a little heat will continue 
to flower all the winter. 

White Jasmine. —A good large plant trained 
on a wall or fence is invaluable in early autumn 
for its sprays of fragrant white blossom. 

Marguerites will flower splendidly then 
out-of-doors. I plant out any old plants that 
cease flowering under glass in June, and they 
start freely into growth at once, and are again 
in full bloom all the autumn. 

Peas, Sweet, if sown late, flower beautifully 
in September. The pure-white variety is a real 
gem and a most persistent bloomer. I have 
rows sown both late and early, and they have 
afforded large supplies of bloom. The White 
Everlasting Pea bore very fine spikes of bloom. 

Roses are always in such request that one can 
never get them in bloom at the wrong date. 
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Niphetos, if cut back after flowering in spring 
under glass, flowers freely again at the close of 
the summer. * 

Stock White Queen is a very reliable thing 
for constant supply. I make several planta¬ 
tions daring the summer, and those planted out 
in July have been covered with spikes of bloom, 
pure-white, fragrant, and very lasting in a cut 
state. James Groom, Gosport. 


RULB8 FOR OORRSSPONDRNT8. 

Questions.— Queries and s w ww n ere Inserted in 
Quldkhims free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gabdrnino, 87. Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbb. 
The name and address of the sender are required \n 
addition to onydcsignotion he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When mare than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as QktLDMsmsa has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do t cell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardhumo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2218.—Hot-water piping for a forcing-house. 
—Will someone kindly tell me How muoh hot-water piping 
Is needed (or a forcing-house 36 feet by 11 feet? Will a 
4-Sncfa flow and return be sufficient along one way, and on 
what side ?—R. W. D. 

2219 —Treatment of Hydrangeas —will some¬ 
one please to say what I must do with some Hydrangeas? 
They are large plants, leaves going yellow, lots of bloom 
green, white, and pink. Must they be cut down and 
stored away?— Clara. 

222©. -Pruning and peeling Vines— will some¬ 
one please to give me all particulars as to how to prune 
these, and when to take the bark off, and how to ao it ? 
The Vines are Black Hamburghs and one white one. I 
want to do it myself.—H. Warner. 

2221. — Pigeon-manure for Roses, Ac.—I have a 
good quantity of dry pigeon manure. Will this do to put 
on the pots of Roses for forcing to be watered in, or how 
otherwise should it be used in a large garden vrith hot¬ 
house, vinery, &c. ?— Odiham Close. 

2222. —Violets and red-spider.— My Czar and 
Neapolitan Violet-plants have been attaoked by red-spider. 
They look well now, but my gardener tells me they will 
die. Will anyone kindly tell me the oause, and is there 
any means of saving them ?—L. A. M. 

2228. — " American Blight" and Filbert- 
trees.— Will someone kindly tell me what is the best way 
of eradicating '* American Blight?" Also, should Filbert- 
trees be pruned ? If so, when ? I have some about twelve 
years old that hardly bear at all.— Arthur Wbbkks. 

2224. — Figs falling.—I have a Fig-tree on a wall 
facing south, about 20 feet high and 15 feet wide, which 
bears hundreds of Green Figs every year. When about 
the size of large Walnuts they turn yellow and fall off. 
Will someone say what I ought to do?—W. H Hindlkt. 

2225. —Small tree for a bed.—I should he glad if 
you would give me the name of a small tree suitable for 
the oentre of a small bed, 8 feet long by 6 feet wide. The 
bed to be filled in spring with bedding plants Posi¬ 
tion, south-east; district, smoky ; soil, cold and heavy.— 
W. M. 


2205. -Forcing Rhubarb In a vinery.— Will 
anyone please to give me particulars about foroing Rhu¬ 
barb in a vinery ?-H. W. 

2206. — Carnations in a frame — I should be glad 
If an) one would be so kind as to give me one or two hints 
on the cultivation of Carnations in a frame ?— A. J. S. 

2207. -Painting conservatories —Is this present 
or the springtime ihe best time to put one annual coat of 
paint on the outside of conservatories?— Arthur Wrkkks. 

2208 —Watering Peach trees.— Should I water 
Peaoh-trees under glass (unheattd) now that the fruit is 
gathered, or leave the soil dry to mature the wood ?—T. M. 
Hall. 

2209. -Wintering Eloheverlaa.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what to do with plants of Echeveria 
seounda glauca during the oomlng winter to preserve 
them ?—M. H. 

2210. — Weight of Grapes from a small 
Vinery.— What is the average annual weight of Grapes 
to be expected from a vinery 26 feet in length, with a 
rafter of 14 feet ?—1). 

2211. —Early Peas.—If Day’s Early Sunrise Pea was 
sown now, how much earlier would the proJuoe ooroe than 
if sown in February next ? A few hinte on early Peas would 
be very acceptable ?— L. H. B. 

2212. — Horse radish-bed.— I wish to make a Horse¬ 
radish bed. Would anyone kindly tell me when and how 
to make it, and where I can obtain the Bets for planting, 
and when will it be fit for use?-T roublesome. 

2213. — Making a fernery.—I want to make a little 
indoor fernery of a small place about Sffeet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 4 feet high at baok. It stands in a nice cosy 
garden sheltered from winds from all quarters, getting 
sun all day. I oould heat by an oil-stove, if required. I 
should be glad of any Information as to what to use for 
the bottom for pots to stand on, what Ferns to grow, and 
what treatment to afford ?—A. J. S. 

2214. —Dwarfe8t large - flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums. —I should esteem it a favour if either 
" E. M.,’* or someone else, would give me the names of 
about 40 of the dwarfest large-flowered Chrysanthemums 
grown—half Incurved and half Japanese ? Early and mode¬ 
rately early sorts preferred. My greenhouse is about 20 feec 
high by 12 feet span, and only 8 feet at the highest point, 
with fixed stages, so that for the stages I want as dwarf 
plants as I can possibly get.—Rio. 

2216.—Fruit growing.—I have a small plot of land 
of my own in the Midlands; it is nice light loamy 
soil, about 2 feet deep, and sloping to south and west. I 
want to plant it wich Gooseberries, Raspberries, and 
Strawberries, and should be glad if someone will kindly 
give me the names of 1 dozen Gooeeberies, the beet for 
show and cropping, and J dozen each of Strawberries aodJ 
Raspberries, good oroppers, and suitable for show as well7| 
wnat is the best time to plant, and what manure to 
use?— Onb Who Sbrkb Advice. 

2216.—Tigridlas, Ao.—Last May I potted some 
Tigridia grandiflora, but they have not shown any sign of 
bloom, and now seem to be going backward. They have 
been kept in the living-room all the time. Will someone 
kindly inform me what oourse to take with them, whether 
to let them die down, or keep on giving water, and what 
is the cause of them not flowering ? I should also like a 
few hints on growing the Chinese Sacred Lily ? How to 

E lace the pebbles and sand, and how far up the bulb, 
ow much water, and must the bulb be kept in the dark, 
as is the cam with the Hyacinth?—W. B. 

2217.— Tea Roses In a house - 1 have a span- 
roofed house with Tea Roses (26) planted in borders, whioh 
bouse Is connected with another, and consequently the 
heat is the same in both, 50 degs. at night and about 
60 degs. during the day. The most of the leaves are still 
on the Roses, and they have been budding all along, all 
of which I have pinohed off sinoe beginning of Ootober. 
Will they flower strong and early, or would it be better to 
leave all lights open to keep down the temperature? If 
anyone has had such a difficulty, I shall be thankful to 
know how to overcome f-O onstaj 
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2228.— Fore luff Seakale.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how to force Seakale ? I have two or three 
hot-houses. Could I not plant the roots under the stages ? 
If so, what kind of mould should I use ? Also, please s*v 
how I should plant out the roots afterward! ?—W. H. 
Hixdlbt. 

2227.—Mushroom bad in a vinery.— I am abwit 
making a Mushroom-bed in a vinery in the centre of a town, 
but rather open How should I make it ? Should it be all 
short manure without any straw? Would it require any 
heat? Or any other particulars relating to same I should 
be pleased t-o know?—H. W. 

22-28 -Creeper for a house wall.— I should be 
glad if someone would kindly give me the name of a good 
creeper for the front of my house, about 8 feet wide, 
and how many plants I should require to cover that space 
of wall quickly (no Ivy)? Position, south-east; district, 
smoky ; soil, cold and heavy.— W. M. 

2229 — An unsatisfactory heating appara¬ 
tus.— wni someone kindly tell me what to do in the 
following oase ? I have a boiler to heat a small greenhouse, 
but as soon as the water begins to boil it causes the pipes 
to jump and the joints to leak. Size of pipes, 4-inch. 
What shall I do?—A mateur, West Hartlepool. 

2230 -Apple-tree not fruiting.— What can I do 
to induce a King Pippin Apple-tree to bear fruit? The 
tree is a preti.y shape, and about seven years old ; it has 
not produced more than a peck of fruit in two years 
Rhubarb has been cultivated around it and near its roots. 
Would that have exhausted the soil ?—Essex Amateur. 

2231. — Treatment of a Doable White Clema¬ 
tis. —Will someone kindly suggest how to treat a Double 
White Clematis Fortune! ? It has been planted about two 
years, north west aspect, making strong wood, and but 
Very few flowers, and these are a greenish dirty white. 
It had only one pure bloom this summer.—F., Cumberland. 

2232. — Pruning a Marechal Nlel Rose.— I have 
a Martohal Niel Rose in a oold greenhouse, faring south¬ 
west. The Rose is planted outside, and brought through 
by means of a hole through the woodwork. Would some¬ 
one say when is the best' ime to prune it, and If the young 
shoots should have their tops taken off ?— Inexperienced 
One. 

2233. — Treatment of Camellias.— Will someone 
please to give me some advioe on Camellias? My object 
is to take out a large stage in greenhouse, and make in the 
space it occupies a bed, in which to plant Camellias, and 
want to know the most suitable materials to use for mak¬ 
ing the bed, as also the most suitable Camellias to plant 
in same ?—C. B. C. 

2234. —Planting a Privet-hedge.—f want to plant 
a Privet-hedge down one side of my garden, about 26 yards, 
and I shall feel obliged if you oan tell me how to go about 
it. There bas been a wall in the same place before, and 
only the foundation now left. How must I plant it, the 
distance aoart, rooted pieoes or cuttings, and the best 
time for doing this ?— Novice. 

2236. — Hoya-leaves turning yellow. —I should 
be glad to know the reason of the leaves of a Hoya oamosa 
turning yellow ? I have it in a large pot, and trained 
round a wire balloon trellis. Formerly it was upon the 
roof of a greenhouse. The leaves are not all yellow. 
Perhaps putting it upon the trellis has done it. Is this so ? 
Any hints would be acceptable?— E. Hall 

2286.— Gravel walks.— Is there any cement or other 
binding material suitable to sprinkle upon gravel walks 
which will keep the gravel firm and prevent rain from 
causing it to get disturbed, and facilitate the sweeping ur 
of dead leaves, Ac. ? The walks are composed of Bmal 
gravel, which has set well, but which heavy rain disturbs. 
The gravel is of a bright-yellow oolour, which I desire to 
maintain. — Subscriber . 

2237. — Planting a garden.— My garden is exposed, 
nearly all round and the soil on left hand side is friable 
loam, and on the right clayey loam and sand. The front 
garden is of a mixture of gravelly loam and some clay, 1. 
I wish to plant fruit-trees and bushes, the latter in borders 
and fruit trees round edge of Grass plot, and should be glad 
If someone would recommend me some good bearing sorts, 
which would be profitable to grow, ana preferably of late 


kinds, as I am entirely bewildered with the recommenda¬ 
tions of various vendors? 2. In my front garden I am 
desirous of planting some Rose-trees and hardy perennials. 
Would someone kindly give me a range of kinds with 
flowers from very dark-red and including only 1 pink and 
1 white, also a selection of yellow to copper colours, and 
including 2 olimbers for either aide of bay window; alw* 
the best sorts of hardy perennials to form a kind of wild 
garden appearance, the whole to occupy about 12 feet by 10 
feet and a border 12 feet by 1 foot ?—T. Allan Read. 

2238. —Chrysanthemums not flowering.—A 
friend gave me a few cuttings of Chrysanthemums in the 
spring of 189L, all of whicb flowered in the following 
autumn, except one, which was perfectly healthy and as 
vigorous as the rest. I kept it in a cold greenhouse during 
last winter, and it is now in good health and about 6 feet 
high, but shows no sign of flowering at present. It pro¬ 
duced suckers last autumn, which are now growing with 
the parent plant and are about 2 feet high. Will anyone 
kindly explain the cause of its not flowering ? Ice name, as 
given me, was “ Maggie Mitchell.”—W illiam Grekx. 

2239. —Culture of Eu char is Lilies — I should be 
pleased if anyone would give me a few hint! about the 
culture of Euoharis Lilies? I have a few pots in a small 
house, about 10 yards long and 5 yards wide. I have had 
them four years, and never had a flower. The heat is from 
60 degs. to 70 degs., and there are three flows and two 
return 4 inoh pipes in the house, and one brick flue. I 
have them plunged in Cocoa-nut-flbre. 1st. When to pot, 
and what in ? 2nd. Should they be kept cool at any time ? 
3rd. Should they be watered three or four times a day ? 
4th. Should they be fed with rich water? The plants 
are green, but do not flower. Are there two kinds?—A. 
Bent. 

2240. —An amateur’s difficulty.—Will “ F. J. c., 

Bach,” kindly give a few more particulars of his garden 
management and experience. If he still resides a mile 
from his garden, does he not find the diatauce very incon¬ 
venient ? He must waste an hour daily io walking to and 
from his garden. Tnere is the inconvenience of having to 
carry thiogs (pots, flowers, Ac.) suoh a distanoe, and that 
mostly through the streets of a town. Then there is, and 
to an amateur this is a great point, the pleasure which 
the family and friends would enjoy by living close to the 
garden ; but a mile distance this pleasure would be re 
duccd to a minimum. “ F. J. O ,” 1 suppose, grows fruits 
and vegetables? Wnat sorts does he recommeod to a 
beginner?—M. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invUsd to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
a i trice on the various subjects. 

2241. —Dlsa lnc&rnata (W. L. Lewis).— I am in 
receipt of the tubers, for which accept my best thanks. I 
will write you shortly.—M. B. 

2212.— Epldendmm Godfreyanum (Hobart).— 

I do not know this species. Perhaps my friend means E. 
Godsetflaoum ? If so, it is of too reoent introduction to 
olearly define its flowering season.—M. B. 

2243. —Plelones (Harry).— I cannot say why you 
have not had a better orop of these flowers. You perhaps 
have not grown the plants sufficiently strong to flower 
more. Try again ; better luck next time. — M. B. 

2244. — Bpiloblum hlrsutum (Jf ary). —This lady 
wants to know where she may obtain seeds of this plant 
and the Flowering Rush ? I cannot say, not being In the 
trade; bub she should send to a respectable seedsman, and 
order him to get it for her.—J. J. 

2245 —Wood for Orchid baskets (Hobart).— I 
have used Oak wood and various other kinds, but know 
of no objection to the use of such kinds of wood, saving 
that they do not last so long as Teak wood —that is the 
only reason why the latter is so highly oommended.— M. B. 

2246. — Oattleya bicolor ( J, Crispin).—This gentle¬ 
man sends some fine spikes of Oattleya bioolor. This is a 
very hand some old species, whioh requires some oare in 
its management, and my friend “ Mr. C.” appears to grow 
it very well. It appears to be a lighter variety than usual. 
—M. B. 

2247. —Aerldes suavlssimum (J. Blacky—This is 
the name of all your flowers Tney may vary con¬ 
siderably on the plants in the house where growing, but 
as single blooms there is not muoh difference, and there is 
not a notable flower amongst them, but they are very' 
sweet.—M. B. 

2248. —Oattleya maxima ( J. Crispin).— I am in 
receipt of some flowers of this species, the short bulbed 
variety, and these are said to have been open a month, 
and they look quite well and fresh. The O. labiate in the 
same oolleotion will soon be very fine. I should like to 
have a bloom when open, just to see if they are anything 
like the true old plant.— M. B. 

2249. —Ooelogyne crlstata (W. EL).— I should think 
your friend’s planes are in too dry an atmosphere, and this 
is coupled with something wrong at their roots, either sour 
soil or bad drainage. I have seen other persons’ plants 
suffer in the same way. I would suggest that the plants 
be turned out of the pots or pans, keeping the ball of earth 
as sound as possible, and plok away any sour or decayed 
soil, and fill up its place with new and fresh material, and 
n.lfi remedy anything wrong in the drainage.—M. B. 

2250. —Oattleya l&blata vera ( Uobcu't\—l do not 
like Cork for Orohids at all. and this plant would do better 
in a pot, thoroughly well drained, using for soil some 
brown peat-fibre, whioh has had the greater portion of the 
fine soil shaken or beaten out, using some cbopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and a little sharp silver sand. Do not oveipot 
it, and if you think it would do better nearer the glass 
than on the stage, put a wire round the pot and suspend 
it near the roof glass; keep it with the other Oattleyas. 
It grows to nearly a foot in length, and makes one stout 
oblong leaf, about 8 inches or 9 inahes long. This is oblong 
obtuse, thick and fleshy in texture; it forma a double 
sheath, and I have heard it said that this is a good and 
sure sign to tell the true labiata : but it is not, for I have 
seen C. Triann, D. Mendeli, and C. Warooqueana with the 
double sheath, and from this sheath is pushed up a pedxn- 
cle, whioh bean from three to five flowers, whioh measure 
6 inohes or more across. The oolour of the plant 
that Lindley oalkd kltnktt is rich but soft rosy-crimson, 
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and the lip is deep-rich velvety purplish-crimson in front, 
having a narrow marginal border of a pale colour; the 
throat) is pale-yellow, veined with reddish lines It blooms 
in the latter end of October and the month of November, 
and retains its beauty nearly a month.— M. B. 

2251.— Periateria elata (the Dove-flower).— Benja¬ 
min Looker sends some flowers that are from a plant that 
was sent home by a friend from the Panama Canal district. 
Well, this is the right time for it to flower, and if you have 
not had this plant before, which I suppose you have not, 
or you would not want to know its name, you must keep 
it warm during the growing season, which you have done, 
as you have a stove in which you flower Dipladenias. This 
will be lower in temperature for two months or more. 
Keep this Peristeria at the coolest end, and it should be 
pretty well dried ; but not so much as to cause the leaves to 
turn yellow or shrivel, and when you rise the temperature 
of the stove you may give this plant more water, and it 
will start to grow again. It is called through the parts 
where it is a natif* the “ Holy Ghost-plaut,” from the 
resemblance to a dove on the inside of the flower.—M. B. 


NAM2DS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus- 
i ratrd, 87, Southampton-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—A Panicum.- M.U.L. 

—Please send a leaf, or tell us something of the habit of the 

plant.- C. II. —A Phalaenopsia and Cualogyne. Number 

specimens.- T. A.—I, Pleione maculata; 2, Cmlogyne 

speciosa.- J. Maxwell.— A good form of Gattleya aurea. 

- T. Jenkins.— It'is Cvpripedium senanthum, the very 

best and brightest of the barbatum section.- T. JBucker- 

field. —1, Andromeda species ; 2, Giant Knotweed (Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum); 3, A variety of the common Oak.- 

Kenley.— Mesembryanthemum species. Send in flower. 

— —W. Richardson .—Py rus Aria var. hybrid a.- Letter 

without name.— Herberts dulcis. Other specimen, Laurus- 
linus. 

Naming trviit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed . Unpaid parcels will be 
rtf used. Any communication respecting plants er fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino Illustrated, 87 
Southampton-sheet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— F. D.— Apples: 1 and 3, Not 

recognised; 2, Wellington.- W. Richardson.— Pears : 

1, Durondeau ; 2, Beurre Glairgeau.- Lieutenant-Col. 

H. R. Farquhar.— Apples : 1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Seek 

no Further ; 3, Mfere de Menage ; 4, Beauty of Kent.- 

E. H. M. j. —Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Goa’s Orange 
Pippin; 3, Not reoognised; 4, Sykehouse Russet; 5, 

Bedfordshire Foundling. - H. W. Purcell. — Apple 

Emperor Alexander.- C. B. C. —Pear Beurrd Diel. 

Apple, local kind, not recognised.- Bolton — Apple Seek 

no Further. Pear Calebasse.- II. M. C. /’.—Apples : 1, 

Northern Greening ; 2, Sykehouse Russet. Pear Foudante 

d’Automne.-6’. G .—Apple not Cox’s Orange Pippin, 

but Court Pendu Plat.- U. Maxwell —Apples: 1, York¬ 

shire Beauty ; 2, Cellini; 3, Lemon Pippin ; 4, Carlisle 

Codlin.- R. B. Sanders.— Apples : 1, Minchall Crab; 2, 

Cellini ; 3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 4, King of the Pippins.- 

Old Reader.— Apples: I, M6re de Menage, probably; 2, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, Cellini; 4, Seek no Further.- 

W. Cole.— Apples : 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, Yellow 

Ingestre ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Northern Greening.- 

R. A., Westlake.— Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, 
Wellington Pears ; 3, Calebasse ; 4, Napoleon. 


TO OORRBJSFONDHNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer Queries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender 
M. J. Grange.— Apply to Messrs. Jackman 8c Son, 

Woking, Surrey.- A. Bailey. —Carnations. The large 

plant sent may be a outting, it is not a layer. The two 

small plants are obviously seedlings.- M. A Le Quince. 

—The soil Bent is rather heavy, but we think it would do 
for the Tomatoes. The other material resembles ttie ash 
from a blast furnace. Not of much value, we should say. 


Catalogues received.— Chrysanthemums, dec. 

Messrs. Pitoher and Manda, Swanley, Kent.- Plants, 

Seeds, Vegetable and Flower, dec. Messrs. Daumann & 

Co., San Giovanni a Teducio, Naples.- Roses, Trees, 

Shrubs, Conifers , the. Messrs. James Backhouse & Son, 

York.- Chrysanthemums Mr. H. Woolmau, 127, 

Muntz-street, Small-heath, Birmingham. 


2107.— Vegetable kitchen refuse as 
manure. —This is good manure when it has 
lain a long time to thoroughly decay, and if the 
ashes from the house-fires are also thrown upon 
the heap, this would further aid in reducing the 
material to a fertile mould. It would be fairly 
good material to dig into the ground, and would 
be better for heavy soils than for those of a light 
nature. Wood-ashes would be better than coal- 
ashes ; the aBhes from coke, I think, might be 
injurious. All the pruniDge from trees, hedges, 
&c., and noxious weeds, if burned up together 
and mixed with it, would be an improvement. 
-J. D. E. 

2155.— Hyaclntbus belglcus —This must, I should 
think, be a mistake—candicans is meant, a vfery hardy 
white-flowered bulb. These are very often kept in the 
ground all winter ; but if the land is w et and cola, I think 
it is as we llto lift them and plant out again in spring—in 
Maroh or April. They flower with the Gladioli from 
August to September.—E. If.' " T | _ 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country scats ; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tender ; 
Ferns ; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily arranged ; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens. —A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of floweriug plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or 
bush-feuits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time tj prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
also labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and thi< 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flower* 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be moulded singly, aiul 
not several on a card. They should not be 
moulded on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they a<c obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. Thee is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and. publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly Jbut those on albuminized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second. — The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third. — All communications relating to the competition 
other than Cottage gardens must be addressed to the Editor 
of Gardsmno Illustrated, 37, Southamvt onstreet, Covent- 
garden, London, W.C., and marked “Photographic Coin- 
petition." AU competitors wishing their photograph* 


returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 

Views of Cottage Gardens.— Prizes amount¬ 
ing to Ten Guineas for the best sets of sketches 
or photographs of beautiful Cottage Gardens 
to be sent by the 31st of December, 1892. The 
object is to get beautiful examples of Cottage 
Gardens. The word “Cottage” is not used in 
a narrow sense as the residence of any one par¬ 
ticular class of persons, and will not exclude 
farmhouses of a modest kind, nor any small 
house to which the name Cottage may be fairly 
applied. A “set” of photographs or sketches 
must consist of not less than three. To the 
senders of those sets which contain the three 
best photographs or sketches—first prize, Five 
Guineas; second, Three Guineas ; and the 
third, Two Guineas. Please note that for 
these prizes— 

All parcels must be marked outside with the words, 
"Cottaor Gardening Competition,'' and be addressed to 
“ The Editor of Cottaok Gardening, Messrs. Cassell J: Co., 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate-hill, E.C." 


CHINESE SACRED LILIES. 

Grand heavy bulbs, 3 (or 2s. ; 6 (or 3s. 9d.; 12 for 7s.; all 
carriage paid. 

WALLACE & CO., 

ST. JOHN STREET. COLCHESTER. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 6, set with bud, 

L/ true to name. Is. 3d.; 12 Maidenhair Ferns, Is. 3d.; 50 
fronds. Is 3d.—TURNER. Thatto-heath, St Helena. _ 

B ULBS—Amateurs’ Collection. —12 Hyacinths, 

12 Tulips, 100 Crocus, 12 Double White Narcissus, 12 
Ranunculus. 12 Anemones, 12 Daffodils, 6 G'adioms, 2 White 
Lilies, 2 Callus. Lot, 5s. ; half, 2 6. 9d., free.-TURNER, 
Thatto-heatn, St. Helens. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS. —25 cuttings in 25 

vJ new and best varieties, named, Is. 3d., free ; 50 pairs, 4s. 
Customer’s selection Is. doz from Descriptive List, free.— 
W. WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 

H ARDY SPRING FLOWERS.—Wallflowers, 

Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Golden Pyrethrum, 
8ilene compact a, all Is. 3d. per 100. Carnation Margarita, 
Violet The Czir, Iceland Poppies, Perennial Gaillardias, 
Phloxes, Pink Mrs. Sinkins, and Scarlet Geums, all Is. doz. 
Dbl. German Wallflowers and Bromptona, 9d. doz., free P.P. 
Price List for stamp -J. NORFOLK, Wit burton, Ely, Cambe. 

■REGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, best 

R aorta, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS & 
SON. Newtown Nurseries, Malvern. 

T)EVON & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

U including Osmunds, 50, 3». ; 100. 5s.; extra large, 100, 
7s. Osmunda regalia, 12, 3s.; extra large. 12, 5s. Primroses, 
50, K 0d.; 100, 2s. 6d.: extra large, 100, 4a., ail free.— 
BROWN, Brookader, Kingskorswell. Devon. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My List of 73 new 

LI varn., my selection, from several leading growers, and 
over 100 exhibition vars., port free, purchaser's selection, from 
ls.,doz.—H. WOOLMAN\ Small Hea'h, Birmingham. 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, Is. 9d ; 

-U 1,000. 13a. Lent Daffodil bulbs. 120, Is. 61 ; 1.000, 10s. 
Wood Hyacinth bulbs, 120, Is. 6d. ; 1 000, 9s., carriage paid.— 
J. H ARRISON, Fellaide. Kendal. _ 

pHOICEST ROSES in cultivation.—Extra 

LJ strong dwarfs, well grown, 6a. per dozen, 25a per 100. 
Teas and Noisettes, 9a. per doz-n, 50a. per 100. Special terma 
for large quantities on application. Catalogues 5 0 varieties. 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, 6s. per doz., 4 'a per 100. Apricots, 
9s. per doz.—GEO. W. BOOTHBY, Louth. Lines. _ 

MERRYWEATHERS’ 

High-class Pumps, Garden & Watering Hoses 
The “Squire’s Engine” Water Supply 
Apparatus. 

COLD MEDAL, HICHEST AWARD, HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. Catalogues and Price Lists from 
63. LONG ACRE. W.C. : A GREENWICH. LONDON. 


Registered Dee. 20, 1888. 
No. 116140 


Thr Pbrkection 
Blow Combustion 
Greenhouhjc 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 

f reenhouse. Size 
ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diain., £2 9a. 6d., 
carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
and Expansion Box, 
patent Joint*., and 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18s. 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue post free. 

I) HORROCKS.-I-y, MANCHESTER,_ 





PATENT SILICATE MANURE.—Colouring 

■L of fruits.—Dress your young fruit-trews now, specially 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, and Damsons. “ Pomona Farm, 
Hereford, Sept. 8th, 1892. 8ir,—I tried your Patent 8ilicate 
Manure on fruit of various sorts, chiefly Apples and Peaches, 
and I have no doubt it hastened the maturity and also added 
greatly to the size and colour of the fruit of the trees to which 
it was applied.—Yours truly (Signed), J. Watkins.” Prioes in 
sacks at works. Ids per cwt. ; £2 per J ton : £3 15s. per 1 ton ; 
£7 perton.—The Chemical WorkB, Hemel Hempstead. Herts. 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES. 

All intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry aod Nurserymen iu Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The beat aDd cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Cat alogyjRS, post free 2 stamps. 

W. ANDREWS fc CoTHorticulturd Build era. Bradford. 


TO FLORISTS.—During the winter months 

J- the use of a small FORCING HOL T 8E offered, 
fitted complete.—Apply, “W.,” 31, Belvoir-road, Forest- 

wu, 8 ,e. Original from 
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Full Particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS a CO.. ROTHERHAM. 


ORCHID PEAT 


BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
?? r ^ AC , k i 5 for 18 " J and 38 P° r Ba<k : 5 f °r 12«.6d. 
PEAT-MOULD. LEAF-MOULD, andFlBROU8 LOAM, 
«*<* 2"- Per sack: 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, la. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for 8amp!e Sack. 

Speolal terms to the Trade. For Prioe List apply to— 
The Foreste r , Joyd en Wood, near Bexley, Kent. 


Sc 




Complete with Ventila- 
latorn, Irons, Staging, 
Glass, Ac., made in sec¬ 
tions Can be erected by 
any handy man. 7 ft, by 
5 ft,, 56s. ; 9 ft. by 6 ft., 
£4; M ft. by 8 ft., £6. 

70-page Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue free. 

APPROVAL. 


WALTON, MUSKHAM, NEWARK. 


"FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 6-in., 

~ 50 4-In., 50 5-ln., packed In oases and sent to rail for 7s. Bd. 

Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Deapett-road reok&ffl. 

Digitized by (jOOS'C 


GLASS 


Fee* oi Rail in London, 
packages included. 

15 ox.. 100 ft. no*., 100 ft. 
4Lhs .. 8s. M. .. 11s. 6d. 

3rda .. 9s. 6<L .. 12s. 6d- 

The following is a List of sizes always in stock.-— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 16 by 12,18 by 12, 20 by If, 

13 by 11. 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18. 24 by 18, 23 by 16, 24 by 16, 

20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 

Glass is out and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of change, and guaranteed to be In 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioes for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

81, Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London, K.O. 


PEARCE* HEATLEY 

WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, &C 

IN ALL STYLES. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

Cxsn Pricks, Carriage 

by 9. £9 5 0 

by 12. 16 16 0 

by 15. 26 0 0 

by 12. 30 15 0 

by 15. 58 0 0 

Specification.—SEE CATALOGUE. 

Prop« 

UtDEN LIGHTS _ 

' GREE 

New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

tsr BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

THE CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR & WATER-HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of 18 ft. 21, 21 ft. 21, 
and 4 ft 31 pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gallon in 48 hours only, or 
4 feet of gns per hour. Price 
from 218. Send for particulars. 
Hundreds of unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials. 

W. POORE & CO. f 
Hot-watcr Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 

Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without atcent on. ROBKRTSS (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample heat with common coal, or coal and ooke. For 
GREENHOUSES, BEDROOMS, Ac. Pamphlet, drawings, 
and am henticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentee's. 
T. ROBERTS, 34, Victoria-st., Westminster. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS! 


15-oz., per 100ft. 
21-oz., 

Paints and Varnishes 


Rh fid ( 12 by 10.18 by 12,1 
if®* cm -I 14 by 12,20 by 12,1 
lis. »a. \ 16b 12t 16 by 14,2 
nishes at Low Prices. Flooi 


IN STOCK SIZES. 

12 by 10.18 by 12.18 by 14.24 by II, 

.20 by 12,18 by 16,24 by 16, 

f 14,20 by 16,24 by 18. Ac. 
Flooring, 5s. per square ; 
Matching, 4s. ; 2 by 4, at id. per foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. 
Horticultural Worn of all descriptions, Ironmongery, Ac. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, Bishopsoate Street Within. London. B.C. 


"RAFFIA for garden tying, best quality, by 

-ft P. Post, carriage paid, 1 lb., Id. ; I lb., Is. ; 8 lb.. Is. 8d. 

7 lb., 8s.-JAMK8 CLIFFORD 85, Bank-strest, Maldstoos 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE “SYPHON” LClarks 


Patent) 

HYGIENIC CAS-HEATINC 
STOVE. 

No Flue Roquired. No 
Smoke or Smell. No Dirt 
or Trouble. No Danger. 

Invaluable for Consebva- 
tori eh, kor Bedrooms, for 
Halls, Ac , Ac. 

The late Shirley Hibbkrd, 
Esq. (Editor of the "Gardener's 
Magazine "), writing in that jour¬ 
nal of March 4th, 1882, says : " The 
Stove may be used In a conserva¬ 
tory any length of time, the flame 
that gives light and heat being in 
the very midst of the most delicate 
plants, without any fear of the 
slightest injury to leaf or flower. It 
has beenunderourown observation 
for a considerable length of time, 
and has been subjected to a series 
of trials under our own direction, 
and with a viow to discover its weak 
as well as its strong points." 

Of all Ironmongers, Stores, and 
Gas Companies, or of the Patentees 
—S. CLARK A CO., Syphon Works, 
Park-street, Islington, London, N. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


Skylights. 
Itural Work. 


ZINC, IRON, 
PUTTY USED. 

ANYOUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.) f 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORK8.WH AR 
RD„ CITY RD„ LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations , Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulars 
(sent post fires). 


For Roofs, 

Horticultural 

No Special Contract required- 

OR 


For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free. 

Jones’ Treatise. "Heating by Hot-water," 120 pages and 
50 engravings. Cloth, 2s. 

garden fertilisers. 

GARDEN FERTILISER.—This has been tried and found 
quite equal to any offered at double money. 12s. per cwt. ; 
6s 6S. i cwt.; 3s. fid. j cwt. 

BONE MEAL, lls. per cwt : 6s. J cwt. ; 3i. 3d. 1 cwt. 

BONES, i INCH, 11 b. per cwt.; 6s. J cwt. ; 3b. 3d. 1 cwt. 

OY&TER SHELL MEAL.—This ie recommended by many 
of the leading prize winnere. Especially for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 6e cwt.; 3s. 6d. i cwt.: 2 b. J cwt. 

All carriage paid. Cash with order. 

J. HANSON Sc SONS, 20, Henry Street, Liverpool. 


TO OUR READERS. —In ordering goods 

from these nages, or in making inquiries, readers toiU confer 
a Junmr bu slating that the advertisement was teen in 
GARDENING ILL USTRA TED. Our dZire iTto pMldi 
the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and 
•ddrtss qf the sender of each order should be *oritten legibly. 
Way and disappointment art q/totiwxes due to neglect of thC 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


Storing Fruit 


F.R.H.S 

and 

F.N.C.8. 


G. HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

76 TO 80, F0XBERRY ROAD, BR0CKLEY, LONDON. 
Also 884, OLD KENT ROAD, 

Adjoining Old Kent-road Station. 


This Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Beet Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants. Painted ono coat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. 


No. 1 Span-roof. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £316 0 
fl ft. „ 6 ft. ,. 4 0 0 

10 ft. ,, 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 0 


• •• O IU •• V U U A-d lu II O II. J| 3 J 

For other sizes and prices write Jor Illustrated List to 


No. 2 Leau-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £18 0 

8 ft. I, 5 ft. || 3 0 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 4 15 0 

12 ft. , L 8 ft. j, 5 10 0 


BROCKLEY, S.E., 

Or to 884, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 


DARBY’S STOVES 

From 


Fitted with our Patent Duplex Burners, impossible to smoke 
or smell. Splendid heat. Catalogues free. 

249. PENTONV1LLE ROAD. LONDON. N. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 

From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Frame made of 
iron with half 
round wood trays 


ANY SIZE MADE 
TO ORDER. 


All orders amounting to 4 0s. Carriage paid to the 
principal Railway-stations in England and Wales. 
Send tor ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of every 
requisite for the Garden, Park, and Pleasure 
Grounds, free on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


Size 2 ft. 2 In. wide. 

1 ft. 6 in. deep, 

4 ft. 8 in. high. 

Price .. I5s. 


jr o 


Galvanised Garden Arch. Galvanised Garden Arch, 
7 ft. high and 4 ft. wide and with ornamental twist, 7 ft. 
12 deep, special, 5s. Cheap by 4 ft. wide and 12 in. deep, 
line. Special cheap line, 6s. 9<L 

No. 158, stronger quality, each. No. 818, stronger 
7». each. quality, Qs. 3d. each. 


mm 


I $ J No. 838. 

1 In. mesh Galvanised Netting 
Pea Guard, As. per do*, lengths, 

8 ft. long and 6 in. wide and 6 in. 
high, including two end pieces. 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to walls 
for creepers, &c., made in panels, 6ft. ’ ““ ~ 

by_4ft., 38. ea.; 6ft. by 6ft., 4a. 

> Lists of Galvanised Win 


Price I 


t. by 8ft., 2®. ea. ’» ML 
.; 6ft. byr* - 
ing, Di 
i. Wall ] 


f Galvanised Wire Netting, 

Trellis, Flower Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms: 
Nett cash with order. Orders of 50s. and upwards sent carriage 
paid.— 25, 46. A 47. High-st., New Oxford-st., London. W.C 













































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 714.—VoL. XIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden ." NOVEMBER 12, 1892. 


X NX)BX. 


Annuali and biennials. 

choice.613 

Apparatus, an unsatis¬ 
factory beating .. 516 
Apple r ‘ Tower of Gla- 

mis” .511 

Apple-tree not fruiting 511 
Apple-tree* on a wall .. 512 
Begonias, pots for .. 516 
Blackberries, American 5*2 
Brown-scale” .. 
Galandrinias 
Carnations iu a frame .. 
Oataaetums 

Chrysanthemum - house, 
oil-store in a .. 
Chrysanthemums in 
groups. 


519 
513 
516 
5tl 

520 


Chutney from green To¬ 
matoes .518 

Cemetery gardening .. 513 
Coilogyne cristate .. 514 

Conifers, dwarf .. .. 519 

Conservatory .. .. 510 

Conservatories, painting 517 
Covering a wall .. .. 518 

Creeper for a house wall 518 
Cucumber growing .. 518 
Dahlias, storing .. .. 516 

Echeverias; wintering .. 517 
Fernery, making a .. 520 

Ferns, choice .. .. 519 

Ferns from spores, rais¬ 
ing. 520 

Ferns, hardy, and al¬ 
pine* in pots .. 510 


Figs falling .. .. 

Filbert-trees, *' American 
Blight" and .. 
Forcing-house .. 
Forcing-house, hot-water 
pipes for a 
Frames, cold 
Fruit garden 
Fruitgrowing 
Fruit-trees, training .. 
Fungus in a garden 
Garden, planting a 
Garden work 
Gardens, water .. 
Grapes from a small 
vinery, weight of 
Gnstavla gracillima 
Horseradish-beds 


511 

510 

517 

510 

510 

511 

512 

514 

513 

510 

515 

511 

516 
510 


Hoya-leaves turning yel¬ 
low .517 

Ivy cutting .. ..512 

Lapagerias, culture of.. 517 

Lastreas.519 

Lawns, worms in .. 513 
Liliums, treatment of .. 509 
Lily of the Valley, 

foroed.516 

Lilies, Eucharis, culture 

of.516 

Maxilla*ia picta .. .. 514 

Oleander, treatment of 516 
Orchids, what, to grow 514 
Outdoor garden .. .. 510 

Pea, l>e8t, for show .. 519 

Peas, early.518 

Peach-trees, watering .. 511 


Plant, hanging, for a 

shop .517 

Plants, useful, for au¬ 
tumn and early winter 509 
Poultry and Rabbits .. 522 
Questions and answers 520 
Raspberry Superlative 
(Bunyard's) .. ..512 

Rhubarb in a vinery, 

forcing.518 

Rockery in a heated 
greenhouse .. ..517 

Rove, Garland .. .. 512 

Rose, Marshal Niel, 
pruning a .. 512 

Roses, &o., pigeon-man¬ 
ure for.512 

Rases, Tea, hardiness of 512 


Roses, Climbing, for a 
verandah 

Roses, Tea, in a house.. 
Heakale, forcing.. 

Htove . 

Tigridias, &c. 

Tewn garden,work in the 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetable kitchen refuse 
as manure 

Vines, pruning and peel¬ 
ing. 

Vines, t reatment of 
Violets and red-spider.. 
Walks, gravel 
Week's work, the com¬ 
ing. 

Window gardening 


517 
513 
519 
510 

518 
510 
510 


511 

512 
514 

513 

510 

510 


USEFUL PLANTS FOR AUTUMN AND 
EARLY WINTER. 

There is always an expression of regret after 
the first frost, when the morning’s inspection 
shows the wholesale slaughter of flowers, and 
the time again arrives when it is often not an 
easy matter to find sufficient bloom for replenish- 
‘ ing the vases. Indeed, from the present time 
until the early forced stuff is ready one is apt to 
run short, especially if the first visitation of 
frost is early and severe. No one likes, if it can 
possibly be avoided, to freely cut Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that are making the greenhouse gay, and 
although the subject has been often ventilated, 
it is perhaps advisable to again dwell on the 
value of a nice batch of plants to succeed the 
early-flowering Pompons and Desgrange section 
planted out in such a position that they can be 
quick ly and effectually protected. It is necessary, 
however, not only to protect from frost, but 
to have them sheltered from strong gales of 
wind, and for this reason the plantation should 
always be made where there is ample natural 
shelter. An abundance of bloom can also be 
furnished by saving a few old plants after cut¬ 
tings are taken and letting a stock of the 
strongest shoots come away, growing them 
along for this special purpose. They can be pro¬ 
tected outside in autumn as long as possible and 
then stored away for the few weeks their 
services are likely to be required in a vinery, 
Peach, or orchard house from which the fruit has 
been' taken. Special favourites for this purpose 
are Fleur deM&rie, Maiden’s Blush, Hiver Fleurb 
Bouquet Fait, and Val d’Andorra. Where a lot 
of plants are in constant requisition for vases I 
have found a batch of Chrysanthemums struck 
in May, when the stock is cut back and flowered 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, come in very handy. 
They can be had in variety for some three 
months, and with liberal feeding the foliage oan 
be preserved intact and some very nice blooms 
secured. I oan also thoroughly recommend 
some of the Starworts for a similar purpose ; 
they flower well in small pots and give colours 
hardly obtainable in Chrysanthemums. A 
pleasing combination for an indoor group is 
securea by a few Palms and the colour sup¬ 
plied by Mme. Desgrange Chrysanthemum and 
Aster formoeissimus. What a lovely shade of 
colour we have in this Aster! The White 
and Yellow Marguerites are also useful for 
this season. It is a good plan to put out a 
dozen or two of these in spring in some rather 
stiff soil where the growth made is likely to be 
firm and compact, and after running the spade 
round them twice late in the summer, pot up 
about the middle of September, and place under 
a north wall for a week or ten days, giving 
liberal supplies of water to keep flower and 
foliage intact. It is wonderful what aquantity of 
bloom oan be taken at intervals through the 
winter from plants thus lifted. The larger- 
foliaged varieties are unfortunately very subject 
to the attacks of the leaf-boring maggot, and I 
have been sorry to see in more than one plaoe 
large quantities grown for market completely 
destroyed by the pest. Fit companions to the 
ight foliage and gracefj ‘ 
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guerites will be found in a batch of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Plants of these specially prepared for 
winter bloomiog are not yet flowering in any 
great profusion, and to meet the want for the 
time any that have been used out-of-doors during 
the summer in stands, porches, verandahs, or 
similar situations can be picked over, top-dressed, 
and introduced into a little warmth. Such varie¬ 
ties as Raspail and Guillon Mangilli with some 
nice spikes of flower make a bright and cheerful 
change for vases and stand a considerable time. 
Solanums play a useful part in the winter 
decoration of the cool greenhouse, and they are 
this year splendidly berried. They are, unfor¬ 
tunately, of very little service as nouse plants, 
not to be compared for this purpose with the 
varieties of Pernettya mucronata, which stand 
well. From the open ground also are potted up 
Bouv&rdia Humboldti corymbiflora and Eupa- 
torium ageratoides two useful things for autumn 
aud early winter flowering. In the house 
devoted to soft-wooded winter-flowering subjects 
are a few plants of Tropaeolum Ball of Fire, 
which I find very serviceable. They are trans¬ 
ferred from small pots to pans some time during 
the summer, and are potted in rather a stiff 
compost. The growth made is short and stocky j 
and yet very vigorous, and a great quantity of 
cat bloom is obtained. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN GROUPS. 
These, as seen at the antumn exhibitions, when 
well arranged and with good taste, being also 
finished off around the sides and fronts, so that 
the pots are not seen, are considerable additions 
to any show. In the arrangements some exhi¬ 
bitors aim at obtaining as dwarf plants as pos¬ 
sible. For the front and outer parts of a group 
these are decidedly effective, but then frequently 
the same person will also keep the back propor¬ 
tionately low. This need not by any means be 
the case. What is really wanted to give the 
best effect in a limited space is plants of the 
tallest varieties at the back, such as Mme. C. 
Audiguier. Thunberg, Boule d’Or, or Fair 
Maid of Guernsey—in fact, any well-known 
tall kinds. If these do not happen to be tall 
enough, then raise them to the required 
height. My point in recommending the very 
tallest plants obtainable for the background is 
to provide more space, whereby a larger num¬ 
ber of plants can be grouped together without 
overcrowding. Take, for instance, a group of 
100 square feet, which at a guess would be 
about 15 feet across the back by 7 feet 6 inches 
deep, allowing for the loss in striking the semi¬ 
circle. In such an instance 12 feet would not 
be any too tall; room is thus provided for a 
larger number of plants with greater diversity 
in the building up of the group. Of course all 
of these tall plants should have their flowers 
inclining forward, not standing erect, as they 
are sometimes seen, with a consequent loss of 
effect and an undesirable gain in a stiff and formal 
appearance. Another decided gain in having 
A tall background is the opportunity thus 
afforded of breaking np the formal outline to 
which so many growers seem chained beyond any 


hope of breaking loose. By having a few decided 
colours here and there standing above the rest 
the appearance of the group is much improved. 
Now and then this is done, and that with a pleas¬ 
ing effect as a whole. On the other hand, when 
not provided with a tall background to work 
upon, the ultimate resnlt is more often than 
not a close-packed appearance, simply because 
more plants are at command than there is room 
for, yet the prevalent desire is to use as many 
as iKissible. Take the hack of such a group as 
about 6 feet in height and 2 feet in front, then 
measure to the top of the lowest flowers at the 
front, and contrast this with the space pro¬ 
vided if it were 12 feet at the hack and the 
same at the front. The superficial space thus 
provided will be astonishing. The gain is 
obvious at a glance, allowing for a larger 
number of plants, yet they need not be nearly 
so much crowded. In the choice of colours 
there is oftentimes a lack of discrimination; 
too many colours are more often than not 
employed, giving a mixed medley appearance. 
Intermixing the colours is oftentimes done, 

I causing a loss of effect. Take, for instance, the 
following sorts as examples, and which if grouped 
a few together give a distinctive feature, viz. : 
Sunflower, Mme. C. Audiguier, Stanstead White, 
Etoile de Lyon, Source d'Or, Avalanche, Mme. 
Lacroix, Edwin Molyneux, Val d’Andorre, 
Viviand Morel, Thunberg, and Mons. Freeman 
from amongst the Japanese. The same remarks 
apply to the decided colours among the incurved 
and reflexed varieties, not forgetting a few at 
least of the Anemone-flowered. These latter 
when in good form give weight to any group, so 
do the incurved, but the Japanese, by reason of 
their effectiveness, should predominate. The 
finishing off at the sides is oftentimes sadly 
deficient. More than once at a show I have 
seen a group with a plant here and there in 
the front stuck upon a pot, quite out of all 
character and reason. If Ferns and Palms are 
not allowed as a finish (the former should always 
be allowed), then endeavour to hide the pots in 
some way, fresh green Mom being about the 
best thing to employ, and of which one sackful 
would go a long way. J- 


2159.— Treatment of Lilium&— To have 
good results with these bulbs they must be 
potted every year. They should now have dried 
off, and be in condition for potting. They should 
be shaken out, the old stem removed, being care¬ 
ful not to injure the fleshy roots at the bottom. 
The soil used should compose of one part good 
fibrous loam, not sifted, and some rotten stable- 
manure and rough Band. The pot should he 
well drained, and about an inch of soil next to 
the crocks ; then place the bulb carefully on, 
and cover with a layer of soil, leaving room for 
top-dressing the shootB when growing. Then 
they can be placed in a shed or under the stage 
of a cool greenhouse until they shoot, giving 
very little water, but to he kept free from frost. 
—A. A. M. 

2107.— Vegetable kitchen refuse as manure. 
—The refuse named is nasty, sour stuff, and will do the 
ground more harm than good. Use as much ashes as you 
like, but either bury the kitchen stuff (with some lune 
thrown over it) In some out-of-the-way corner or else burn 
it off right away.—B. 0.[ R. 
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GARDBN_WORK.* 

Oonserv&toxy. 

A night temperature of 60 degs. need not be exceeded 
now. Flowers will last longer in a fairly dry atmosphere 
than where much moisture Is used. On bright mornings, 
if there is no frost, open the top lights early to let out the 
damp accumulations of the night, and any watering 
required should be done early in the day, so that the damp 
oreated may pass out at the open lights, and the atmos¬ 
phere within the house may have resumed its normal 
buoyant condition before night. Mrs. Sinkins Pink will 
flower freely in pots. My stock has been potted up some 
time, but strong plants lifted from the beds may still be 
potted up for blooming early in spring. The cuttings 
should be rooted eArly. I strike the batch for forcing in 
March, and take them from the plants which are just 
coming into bloom. They strike freely in very sandy sail, 
kept in a damp condition in heat. When well routed tiny 
are planted out in a prepared bed to get strong, ani are 
lifted and placed in 5-inoh and 6-inch pots In October, and 
when established are moved indoors, and are placed in 
heat in January and February. Tree-Carnations may, so 
far as regards propagation and summer management, 
be treated in the same way. The plants grown in beds 
during summer are stronger and more robust than when 
kept in pots. Tree-Carnations just ooming into bloom 
must have a light position in a house where the tempera¬ 
ture remains about 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. The 
foliage of Oranges and Camellias now that the syringe 
cannot be used much must be kept clean with the sponge. 
Oranges especially will need some looking after. The 
plants which have passed the Bummer in the open air 
will under the influence of genial warmth soon show 
flowers. Oranges are not difficult to keep in health if the 
pots or tubs are well drained, and the plants in winter are 
not over watered. The best compost for Oranges is turfy 
loam, mixed with a little old manure that has beev well 
dried in tbe sunshine before using ; a few } inch banes 
will be useful. When Oranges are large they will not 
require repotting or retubbing often, though top-dressings 
may be occasionally given ; but under no circumstances 
should the collar of the trees be buried. This must be 
especially guarded against in planting out in the borders 
where the soil may possibly settle, and the collars sunk 
below the surface. When this happens tbe plants must be 
lifted, and the borders made up beneath the plants. 

Btove. 

Those who can afford only one house for plant growing 
will find a considerable advantage in having a division 
across the middle, and the heating arrangements so carried 
out that one end can be kept about 60 degs at night. Tbe 
warm end will in winter be found more enjoyable 
and more useful than the part which is cooler. 
Besides, it is so oonvenient at this season to have 
the means of pushing on a few Roman Hyacinths, Tube¬ 
roses, and other plants which require more heat than a 
greenhouse to open their blossoms, though when open they 
will do very well in the cooler structure. Poinsettias and 
other winter-blooming subjects will now be expanding 
their heads or clusters of soarlet bracts. These are always 
finer when helped forward in a brisk temperature. There 
are still a few flowers on Allamandas and Dipladenias, but 
as soon as flowering ceases gradually withhold water to 
ripen the wood ; this maturing process is always necessary 
to this class of plants in order to ensure a good crop of 
blossoms next year. Night temperature now, 60 degs. to 
G5 degs., with humidity enough to keep the atmosphere in 
a genial condition. The moisture used will, of course, 
bear some proportion to the amount of artificial heat in 
tbe house. Whenever the pipes are hotter than usual 
more water should be used. 

Forcing- bouse. 

At urn Lilies to produce flowers for Christmas may, if 
plants are strong, be now introduced. Other plants, such 
as Staphylea eolchica, Tea Roses, White Indian Azaleas, 
and the Japanese Azalea mollis, if well established in pots, 
may be brought on in heat now. Bulbs of all kinds which 
are well established in pots will soon throw up their blos¬ 
soms under the influence of heat. Lily of the Valley if 
required for producing flowers only may be planted in 
boxes, or the crowns set out an inoh or so apart in the hot¬ 
bed, and oovered with Moss, as they start away so much 
sooner and stronger when kept in the dark. Solomon’s 
Seal is a very useful foroing subject. Strong roots potted 
now and brought on gently will be useful after Christmas. 

Cold Frames. 

Tender things will soon have to be taken to tbe green¬ 
house or wherever there is room; if anything tender 
must be kept in oold frames, tbe sides and ends must be 
surrounded with long litter and straw mats, or some other 
equally serviceable coverings must be always in readiness 
to place over the glass when severe frost comes, and it is 
important that the covers should be long enough to reach 
over the sides of the linings of litter, so as to prevent the 
cold entering where the two meet. Very little water will 
be required by tender plants in unheated pits now. I 
would, rather have plants overdry than run risks in the 
opposite direction. Cuttings of Calceolarias may yet be 
taken if uninjured by frost. There is-plenty of time for 
them to root and make strong plants. Violets will now be 
flowering freely. Ventilate freely, and stir the soil occa¬ 
sionally among the plants. 

Hardy Ferns and Alpines in Pots. 

These should now be plunged in ashee or Coooamut-hbre 
in oold pita or frames. Very little water will be required 
during die winter; but a very free ventilation is neoessary, 
even to the extent of drawing off the lights in mild 
weather. 

Window Hardening. 

Do not leave tender plants close to the glass indoors on 
frosty nights ; remove them to a distance from the win¬ 
dows, where for some time to oome they will be quite safe. 
Where gas is the only means of light, as far as possible 
flowering plants, at any rate, should be taken to another 
room as soon as thegas Is lighted. The best plant to grow 
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in a gas-lighted room is the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
lurida). Palms in variety are also gas resisting. The 
India-rubber is not quite so well able to resist its influenoe. 
Cacti and Aloes are not so muoh injured by gas as are 
other things. A collection of Cacti would be very interest¬ 
ing, and are not much trouble to keep in condition. A 
good use can be made of Chrysanthemums for standing in 
the hall and on the staircase where there is room. Outside 
the windows there is not much to do now that the window- 
boxes are, or should be, planted with bulbs or hardy things, 
including a few shrubs for the winter. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take up Dahlias. Dry in an airy building, such as a 
vinery or Peach-house, and then store in some dry, frost¬ 
proof place, where the crowns will not be excited into pre¬ 
mature growth nor suffer from damp. Gladioli also 
should be lifted at the proper season, and the ripening 
finished in some dry, airy plaoe, and then be packed away 
in draw-era or bags where the frost cannot reach them. It 
is getting late for planting bulbs, especially those which 
flower early. Even Tulips will be better in the ground 
now-. The only bulbs which may be held over sometimes 
with advantage are Ranunculi, Anemones, and Hyaointhus 
candioans. Those who are moving Alstruemerias will not 
forget to plant deep enough ; 6 inches of oovering will not 
be too much. Rotes will go in well now where the beds 
have been previously well prepared. For Teas especially the 
drainage must be free ana the soil rather lighter in 
character than is required for other Roses. The summer 
bloomers, the Provenoe, Moss, and others w-hich flower 
only in summer, require rich soil, so as to enable them to 
make fairly strong growth. The Polyantha Roses are 
channing in a mass. Among hardy plants which make 
pretty and striking groups on the lawn, or in retired spots 
in the margins of Grass, are Tritomas, Anemones, autumn- 
flowering white and red, Funkia grandiflora, Fuchsia 
Riccartoni, and others. Turf is in good order for relaying 
now. A free use of the heavy roller will make all firm, 
and the Grass will scarcely feel the moving. In altering 
levels see that all the good soil has not been taken from 
any spot on which Grass is to be laid. Tree planting may¬ 
be done now. 

Fruit Garden. 


more or less freely almost anywhere, and the green-leaved 
hybrid forms are really good town plants, but in a down¬ 
right smoky atmosphere they produoe few or no berries, 
and are thus useless exoept as evergreens. One of the 
very best of berry-bearing shrubs for town gardens is the 
Auouba, of which even tbe more common variegated form 
becomes very prettily 7 laden with bright-red berries at this 
season if a male plant is placed here and there among the 
others. The normal or plain green-leaved variety is much 
more rare, but it “berries” much more freely, and in a 
smaller state than the other, and having comparatively 
small green leaves, and a very compact and bushy habit, 
is quite distinct, and ought to be more generally met with. 
The Skimmias also form a class of nice evergreen berry¬ 
bearing shrubs which succeed well in suburban localities if 
not exactly in a large town. Exceedingly useful in almost any 
neighbourhood are the Fiery Thorn ((Jratmgus Pyracantha), 
and Cotoneaster tnicrophylla, and C. Simondsi, the two 
former requiring the supportof a wall, while the last has 
more of the shrubby habit. The Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereum) is another plant that thrives well in towns, and, 
though deciduous, its pretty rosy-lilac blossoms in the 
spring and masses of bright-orange or coral-red berries 
during the autumn render it worthy of a plnoa in every 
garden. Tbe Snowberry-bush (Symphoricarpos) grows 
everywhere; indeed, it Is often liable to degenerate into a 
weed, and often fruits freely also, but it is not what might 
be termed a choice shrub. Berberls Aquifolium, of which 
there are many more or lew varied forms in cultivation, is 
a splendid town shrub, and the foliage as well as the rioh 
purple berries are very attractive in the autumn. Nearer 
the open oountry may be grown the beautiful Rosa rugosa, 
elegant in leaf, flower, or fruit, with a few other species of 
this os well as of the Thorn family with great advantage. 
The Pernebtyas are among the most charming of all berry¬ 
bearing plants, and vary greatly in colour, but, belonging 
to the Heath tribe, they do not thrive in a smoky atmos¬ 
phere, though they may be purchased in pots for the 
decoration of window-boxes, and wiil last some time. The 
pretty Winter Cherry (Physalis), with its curious lantern* 
like scarlet pods, is very effective, and grows freely in even 
the inner suburbs of London. Any of the above may be 
lanted at onoe, but in very smoky places the spring is the 
etter time. B. C R. 


This is a good season to make new plantations of Rasp* 
berries. As regards varieties, some of the new varieties 
bear larger fruits than the old sorts. Superlative and the 
Hornet are large-fruited, vigorous-growing kinds. The 
land for Raspberries should be well prepared, as under 
ordinary oircumBtanoes they will occupy the land some 
years. Frequently, I think, they are left on the ground 
too long, though in some instances this wearing out can be 
checked by judicious manuring. Raspberries will do no 
good on poor, badly cultivated land. Prepare the land well 
in the first instance, and keep up its condition afterwards 
by liberal top-dressings. There is at the present moment 
some enquiry after Blackberries, and I feel sure more 
attention will be given to their culture in the future. 
Plant in a sunny position, and erect some kind of rough 
trellis to train to. See that the inside borders of Peach- 
houses are not too dry. Very often a little neglect creeps 
in after the fruits are all gathered. Years ago the lights 
were taken off and the trees exposed; bub modern houses 
and requirements have rendered this impossible. All the 
more necessary is it, therefore, that the borders should be 
kept healthily moist. Grapes hanging on the Vines will 
require watchfulness now-; the least drop of water in a 
bunch of Grapes wiil soon cause decay to set in, and the 
bunch ruined in a few hours if the injured berry is not 
promptly removed. Pot-Vines ere this have been pruned 
and top-dressed with old turf and manure, a little artificial 
also being mixed with it. I am convinced in the future 
more w ill be done with artificial stimulants in fruit culture. 
They do not clog up the soil, and they oan be given in the 
right proportion. Get the potted Strawberries under 
cover. Plunge the pots if possible in ashes or tree-leaves, 
and shelter with old lights. They should be sorted, and 
the plants having the strongest, plumpest crowns Eet apart 
(or early foroing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Lift Horseradish and lay it in under a north wall to be 
ready when wanted. Make new plantation of the second 
sized roots in rows, making the holes with a crow-bar, 
dropping the set in, which should be several inches long, 
with the crown attached, and then fill in the hole with 
rich oompost, if available. Horseradish, like everything 
else, pays for liberal treatment. Lift Seakale intended 
for forcing in Mushroom-house or pit, and lay it in thickly 
In some cool, shady position. This will help to rest the 
crowns and prepare them for the application of heat by- 
and-bye. If cold weather sets in throw a forkful of litter 
over them, and then they will be ready for taking into the 
forcing-pic at a moment’s notice, if required. Rhubarb 
may be started any time now, commencing with the early 
kinds, such as Paragon and Linnaus. A row or two of 
early Peas may be planted on the warm border on the 
chance of the crop passing through the winter safely. 
There will not be much loss if they fail, and if the situation 
is a warm one there is always the chance of them turning 
out fairly well. Those who have a oool-house to spare, 
where the froet oan just be kept out, might start a lot of 
Peas in pots. Under favourable conditions suocess is more 
, Do not sow too thickly, and use fresh, sweet, 
friable soil. As soon os tbe Peas show above the soil keep 
in a light position near the glass. Very little Are wifi 
suffice, as Peas will not bear a forcing temperature, and it 
would not pay if they would. Full-grown Lettuces and 
Endives are not safe now without protection. The best 

E roteotors are glass and straw covers. The latter might 
e made in bad weather when there is leisure. Mint and 
Tarragon may be lifted for foroing now. Shallots and 
Garlic may be planted if the land is in suitable condition ; 
but I do not think there is much gained by planting 
before February or March. Take up full-grown Turnips 
and place the bulbs in trenches, leaving the tops sticking 
out. Under suoh conditions they will be safe from frost. 
Tbs hardiest Turnip is the Black Stone. E. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

The great value, as decorative subjects, of berry-bearing 
shrubs and plants in the town, or indeed any garden, ought 
not to be overlooked. Their season of effectiveness is 
chiefly the late autumn and winter, when there is little or 
nothing m the-way of flowering plants out-of-doors to 
gladden the eye. The familiar and festive Holly will grow 


THB OOMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from Noe ember 
12th to November 19th. 

Planted a long border with Roses, chiefly to produoe 
blooms for cutting. The back of the border is planted 
with dwarf standards and the front with dwarfs, partly on 
the Brier and partly on the Manetti. The ground has been 
well prepared, and is in capital order. There are about fifty 
varieties, selected chiefly for vigour of constitution, as I 
want them to last. Many of the plants have budded at 
home, and are strong and healthy, and include a few Teas 
of the hardiest varieties. A few of the longest shoots were 
shortened just to relieve the roots a little, and a mulch of 
rather long manure was placed on the surface. Rearranged 
Pear and Plum-trees on an east wall. Several of the trees 
were rather orowded, and by removing one to a fresh site 
and opening the others out an improvement has been 
made. Several Pear-trees have tne branches rather 
crowded ; these will be retrained, and a couple of branches 
on each side taken out, so that those left when opened out 
will be about 10 inches apart. This will be quite near 
enough to each other to permit of the foliage haring 
space to develop. Took up a bed of Veitoh’s Autumn 
Broccoli just beginning to turn in, and planted thickly 
together in a dry border, where protection can easily be 
given in the event of frost. A few of the bottom leaves 
were removed to allow of the plants going closer together. 
As the hearts are all formed in the centre of t he whorl of 
leaves, they will continue to grow till large enough for 
use. Planted autumn-sown Cauliflowers in frames in a bed 
of loam about 8 inches deep. A few of the strongest plants 
have been planted under handllghts. Soot has been freely 
dusted among them to keep off slugs. I am very partial 
to the use of soot at this season among young plants, suoh 
as Lettuces, Cabbages, Ac. Tomatoes planted in winter 
houses are now blossoming freely. A night temperature 
of 66 degs. to 60 degs. is kept up, and the pipes are kept 
warm during the day, so that air can be given freely to keep 
the blossoms strong. Artificial heat is maintained regu¬ 
larly in the conservatory now in order that the house may 
be efficiently ventilated to auitthe Chrysanthemum blooms, 
and keep them in oondition as long as possible. Luculfa 
gratiasima on wall will soon be a special feature. Liquid- 
manure is given freely, also to Camellias, several of which 
are just snowing colour. A large group of Primula 
obconioa with an edging of small Ferns is now very con¬ 
spicuous. This is one of the easiest plants to grow for 
winter blooming, either by seeds or fromaiviaion. It is a pity 
there is a flaw in its reputation, which I suppose must 
have some foundation, though I have never seen any bad 
effect from contact with it. Looked over Cucumbers in a 
house to pinch book growing shoots and tie in young wood. 
A knife is not used now ; pinching out the points is ample 
pruning now if taken in time. Weak liquid-manure is 
given when the plants require water. The plants are not 
syringed, hut atmospheric moisture is supplied by damp¬ 
ing the floors. The kind 1 am growing is Lookie's Perfec¬ 
tion. It is not quite so large as Telegraph, but is of a better 
shape, having less handle, and bears even more freely than 
that esteemed variety. Sowed a few more Cuoumber- 
seeds to have plants ready for any emergenoy, as well as 
to fill another house immediately after Christmas. Planted 
a plot of ground with Bush Apples on the Paradise stock in 
about a dozen of the best varieties, including several new 
kinds fox trial. They are planted 6 ft apart, and the ground, 
with the exception of a few spring flowers or pioking, will 
be given up to the trees. Planted several "beds of Tulips, 
and finished planting other hardy bulbs. Some Ranunculi 
and Anemones will be left, till February. Watered inside 
bordersoflatc Peach-house from which ail the fruits have now 
been gathered. The borders, even when mulched, generally 
get too dry whilst the late fruits are ripening. Looked 
over late vinery to remove damaged berries and pick off 
dead leaves. It is important now that no deoaying matter 
should be left in the house. Care is used that no duet la 
made, as it settles on the berries and spoils their appear* 
anoe. A little warmth is kept in tbs pipes, just enough to 
keep the atmosphere buoyant and permit of % little air 
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being given. The houee vu painted outside in Septem¬ 
ber, eo there is little or no drii*. The houee in which 
(Trapes are to be kept muet, be in a good state of repair. 
Moved Mignonette from cold pit to shelves in greenhouse. 
Bedding-plante have also been taken from cold structure 
to a houee where fire-heat can be used if neoeeeary. Re¬ 
arranged Fern-house, and sponged Lapageriae growing on 
back wall and on roof, and on which a few green flies had 
appeared. It is not safe to smoke with Tobacco where 
Miuden-halr and other delicate Ferns are growing. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE “TOWER OF GLAMIS ’ 

This variety (here figured) ia much grown in 
Scotland and alio the northern counties of 
England, and ita cultivation might well extend 
further south. In shape it is conical, rather 
angular, and the ridges standing out rather dis¬ 
tinctly, as may be seen in the illustration. At 
first the skin is pale-green, slightly flushed with 
dull-red, this latter being more pronounced 
according to the soil it is grown in. After being 
stored it changes to a pleasing yellow. The 
flesh is firm and crisp, and when cooked 
has a very piquant flavour, and which 
worthily classes it amongst our best 
Ute cooking kinds, especially as it 
keeps well into February, and in a good 
fruit store later still. On account of 
its spreading habit it is not suitable 
as a trim-growing pyramid, but could 
be cultivated as a spreading bush if 
pruned in sufficiently for the first two 
or three years to enable it to form a 
well-shaped tree, as 1 hold that any 
kind of Apple-tree, if of a naturally 
straggling habit, even if it fruits freely, 
should be guided sufficiently in its 
earlier stages to take on a more pleasing 
style of growth. Tower of Glamis 
worthily ranks amongst our most suit¬ 
able kinds for growing as an orchard 
standard, and may well find a place 
amongst the most select cooking Apples 
for general cultivation. For the 
dwarfing stocks it is not so well 
adapted, as the habit of growth is 
against this. The Crab appears to be 
its ideal stock, and on this it is best 
to work it, even if it be grown as a 
bush for garden culture. Large stan¬ 
dards of inferior kinds might well be 
regrafted with Tower of Glamis if the 
system of grafting as practised in the 
West of England ls adopted. Y. 


2220 .— Pruning and peeling 
Vines. —Something depends upon the 
condition of the Vices, but Black 
Hamburghs usually show plenty of 
bunches when pruned rather dose, say 
to two eyes or buds. If the Vines are 
free from insects, very little peeling is 
required. Simply remove the loose 
bark, and give the rods a good scrub¬ 
bing with a strong solution of Gis- 
hurst Compound, from 5 ok. to 6 oz. 
to the gallon, using warm water of 
about 100 degs. A spoke-brush, such 
as grooms use in the stables, makes a capital 
brush for washing fruit-trees.—E. H. 

- Vines aie usually pruned on what is 

termed the short-spur system. Nearly all the 
best growers work on this plan, and it is the one 
more easily understood by beginners. Rods are 
trained up from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet apart, 
and lateral growths are produced upon them 
alternately on each side of the rods. These 
laterals should not be too close to each other; 
I usually remove each alternative one, and they 
are left about 15 inches apart more or less. At 
pruning-time cut the laterals hack to a good 
eye, leaving only about an inch or little more of 
good young wood. Tho leading shoots ought to 
be left about 5 feet or 6 feet long, from whioh 
laterals will be produced. In time the Vines 
reach the top of the house, and the laterals 
must be annually cut back. Only remove the 
rough, loose bark in the resting period.— 
J. D. E. 

2215.— Fruit growing. —One dozen Goose¬ 
berries—Red : Industry, Crown Bob, London. 
Whites : Antagonist, White Swan, Whitesmith. 
Yellow: Leveller, Criterion, and Ringer. Green: 
Stockwell, Matchless, Ocean. Raspberries: 
Hornet, Superlative, - Peimfo^tfip fcj 


Carter's Prolific, Fastolf, and White Magnum 
Bonum. Strawberries: British Queen, Due de 
Malakofl, James Veitoh, Noble, President, aud 
Sir J. Paxton. Plant the Gooseberi ies and Rasp¬ 
berries now, and the Strawberries in spring. 
A mixture of stable and pig-manure would suit 
your light, loamy soil.—E. H. 

2210.—Weight of Grapes from a 
small vinery. —The usual crop is one pound 
of Grapes to each foot-run of roa, and a house 
30 feet long would permit of nine rods being 
trained up, and as these are 14 feet long, there¬ 
fore, according to the usual mode of reckoning, 
there will be about 120 lb., and it will require 
the Vines to be well managed and well sup¬ 
ported to do this year after year without 
exhaustion.—K. H. 


- This will depend very much upon the 

health of the Vines, and tho provision made for 
the roots to run into. Presuming that there is 
a good Vine-border, and that the vinery con¬ 
tains nine Vines, one rod to each, or say four 




Apple “Tower of Glamis.’ 

Vines with more rods to each, making nine rode 
in all, they would be 1 foot 0 inches from each end 
of the house, and about 2 feet 10J, inches apart. 
Each Vine-rod would carry annually about 20 lb. 
weight of Grapes, and that, multiplied by nine, 
would give 180 lb. weight for the entire house. 
Well-cultivated Vines would do this every year. 
—J. D. E. 

- Whatever information “D.” may get 

from his enquiry, I am quite sure it mast not be 
accepted as applicable to all cases, as whatever 
quantity one set of Vines may produce, there 
are plenty of others that cannot De made to do 
so. This may be caused by old age or past 
mismanagement; moreover, young Vines can be 
made to carry great crops for four or five years, 
and then they will collapse or take to shanking. 
All these are considerations that must be taken 
in acoount when we estimate the probable ca¬ 
pacity of any house of Vines. Supposing such a 
house as “ D.” mentions contains seven estab¬ 
lished rods, 14 feet in length, and he allows 
1 lb. of Grapes to every foot of rafter, which is 
enough for any Vine to carry annually, if they 
are expected to remain vigorous for twenty-five 
or thirty years, he can soon calculate the weight 
he may expect.—J. C. C. 


2223. — “American Blight" and Fil 
bert trees—“American Blight "can begot rid 
by persistently attacking it both in summer and 
winter. In winter use strong insecticides, such 
as Gishurst Compound, paraffin-oil, Ac. In 
summer soap-suds, and even clean water 
through the garden-engine, will dislodge the 
insects. It pays to prune Filberts, as it does 
any other fruit-trees, but in dealing with trees 
which are twelve years old, and have never been 
pruned, the pruning at first should be confined 
to thinning out the branches to let in the air and 
sunshine. In succeeding years prune so as to 
produce feathery spray, for it is on such wood 
that the Nuts are borne. It will be a good pl&u 
to open out the centre a little. Crowded trees 
cannot bear anything except at the euds of the 
branches, and as crowding branches always has 
a debilitating etfect, in time the Nuts at the 
buds of the branches will lie few and far 
between. The l)est time to prune Nuts which 
do not bear freely is after male blooms appear, 
as sometimes there is a scarcity of pollen from 
the absence of male catkins, and without these 
there cannot be any Nuts.—E. H. 

- Gishurst Compound, which can be 

obtained from most all seedsmen, used at the 
rate of 8 oz. of the compound to 1 gallon of 
water, and applied with a brush, is the safest 
thing to adopt for the destruction of this pest, 
and it is a sure remedy. The sooner you apply it 
now the better, as the insects are not bo much 
in evidence during the winter. If your trees are 
badly affected you had better go over them 
before you apply the liquid, and with a sharp 
knife cut off the rising nodes where the insects 
have found a lodgment ; it is also a good plan 
to scrape out with a knife any old wounds or 
crevices, as those are the places where there are 
most of your enemies. “ American Blight ” is 
not an easy remedy to get rid ; still, with 
perseverance during the coming summer, by 
upplying the compound whenever you find any 
of the insects present, you will reduce them in 
time. With regard to the Filberts, it is a 
common failing with old plants that are not 
n gularl v attended to not to bear any Nuts. This 
is caused chiefly, I believe, because the young 
growth gets so overcrowded that it does not get 
sufficiently ripened to produce female flowers ; 
but sometimes 1 think the flowers get injured by 
frost, the same ms the blossoms of other fruit-trees, 
(n your case I advise jou to try the effect of 
thinning out some of the small weak shoots, but 
do not do so until the catkins—which are tho 
male flowers—have faded. Filberts never bear 
better than when they are cultivated in the 
form of bushes ou a single stem, and allowed to 
grow from 6 feet to 7 feet high, with a propor¬ 
tionate spread of branches. In this case the 
trees require pruning every year ; but to do so 
in a skilful manner the pruner requires to know 
something of the character of tree he is dealiug 
with.—J. C. C. 

‘2208.—Watering Peach-trees —If the soil is very 
dry it will be better to water inside borders. If the roots 
are allowed to get very dry the buds may fall when they 
ouirht to be expanding. Better examine the borders, and 
if dust-dry give a good soaking of water. The water will 
not hurt the trees even if the soil is damp enough in some 
places.-K. II. 

- I take it that the trees are planted out, 

and in that case the inside border should not 
become dusty dry. By allowing it to get into 
that condition much injury is caused to the 
trees, and the buds drop in the spring owing to 
injury caused to the fibrous roots. In mv 
Peach-house, which is at the present time filled 
with Chrysanthemums, enough water finds its 
way to the roots of the trees by the water 
applied to these plants. If this was not the 
case, I should water to prevent overdryneas. 

“ Leaving the soil dry ” is not the way to 
mature the wood. The sun and hot-water pipes 
are needed sometimes to do this.—J. D. E. 

2224. — Fig a falling.— The probable cause of Figs 
falling is unripe wood through deep rooting in a damp soil. 
If the roots could be lifted and brought near the surface, 
and l) inches of brick-rubbish rammed in the bottom of 
the border, and some old mortar and wood-aabes mixed 
with the soil, either with or without some fresh loam, an 
improvement would soon be brought about.—E. II. 

2230.—Apple-tree not fruiting —The Rhubarb 
has probably driven the roots of the Appls-tree down Into 
the soil. Gould tht roots be lifted or pruned ? This would 
be the moU likely means of making the tree bear freely.— 
E. H. 

- Certainly the Rhubarb would exhaust 

the soil. No growing crop would be more likely 
to do so, for besides the roots exhausting the 
soil the large leaves of the Rhubarb would shoot 
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off the rain. King of the Pippin Apple ia a 
regular bearer, but it requires good cultivation, 
or the fruit comes small, and is frequently dis¬ 
figured with dark blotches on the skin. 1 
advise you to remove the Rhubarb at once, and 
give the soil about the roots of the Apple-tree a 
thick dressing of rotten manure.—J. C. C. 

- The King of the Pippin Apple-tree 

usually takes a pretty form, even if left a good 
deal to itself, and it is also a free-bearing 
variety. One cannot very well say what is the 
reason it has not borne fruit freely ; evidently 
those who have charge of it do not understand 
the management of Apple-trees, if they did, 
Rhubarb would not have been allowed to* grow 
close to its roots. This crop exhausts the soil, 
and has a further injurious effect by keeping the 
sun and air from the soil with its broad spreading 
leaves. I would clear away the Rhubarb, and 
surface-dress the ground around the tree with 
an equal portion of good loam and decayed farm¬ 
yard manure.—J. D. E. 

2182.—Raspberry Superlative (Bunyard’s;.— 
It is claimed (or this Raspberry that it withstands drought 
remarkably well, and is not influenced by wet weather so 
much either os other sorts. It appears to have a hardy 
constitution, is an enormous cropper and of good flavour 
also, while the canes are almost self-supporting. It can 
be supplied by Messrs. Q. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.— 
S. P. 

2186. — Training fruit - trees. — The 
Apples and Pears may be trained as cordons, 
but Plums are better grown in a fan-shaped 
manner, which admits of more shoots being 
laid in to the wall than cordons allow. The sug¬ 
gested manner of cutting back the trees the first 
year to obtain a number of upright shoots is 
quite the right thing to do, as is also the idea of 
pruning the leader to induce the eyes at the 
base to grow, and thus clothe the branches with 
fruit-spurs from base to summit.—S. P. 

2190.— Treatment of Vines.— By all 
means take a crop of Grapes off the canes the 
coming year. Any time after the leaves 
fall off cut the canes back to within 4 feet of 
the front lights, allowing each Vine to carry 
four bunches each ; if they were small—say, not 
more than 1 lb. each—they might carry six 
each. As the side-shoots advance stop them 
two joints beyond the bunch, which will concen¬ 
trate the energy of the Vine into the bunches. 
Lateral growths will commence to grow directly 
the main-shoot is stopped. Pinch all of these 
close off which grow below the bunch, the re¬ 
mainder leave one joint long. Train the leader 
up in the same way as previously done.—S. P. 

2179.— Apple-trees on a wall.— Now is 
a good time to set about renovating the trees by 
lifting the roots near the surface if deep, and 
adding some stimulating soil where the natural 
soir is poor. Remove the top soil 6 inches deep, 
and work in among the roots Borne road grit, 
wood-ashes, and a small quantity of decayed hot¬ 
bed manure, or failing this a little bone-meal will 
be of assistance. If the trees do not make much 
growth add more manure to the soil. If the 
month of February be dry give the roots a 
thorough soaking with liquid-manure, and again 
when the trees are in bloom. If the branches 
are crowded cut out the weak ones so as to 
admit sun, air, and wind to pass into the 
midst of the tree, and thus mature the growth. 
If the branches are covered with Moss and 
Lichen, cover them with quick-lime in powder, 
which is best thrown on during a dull, still day. 
—S. P. 

2102.— American Blackberries. — I 

was greatly interested in the cultivation 
of the American Blackberries once, and 
planted all the best varieties, some against a 
south wall, others in a north exposure. When 
Wilson Junior came out, about ten years ago, I 
had six plants from the people who advertised 
it, and planted them also in various positions. I 
do not know what Wilson Senior may be like, if 
there is such a Blackberry ; but the Junior and 
all the rest of them have done no good whatso¬ 
ever in my gardens. I condemn the lot alto¬ 
gether. I hope others have had better success. 
Our own wild “Bramble of the brake” is, I 
think, worth the whole of them.—J. D. E. 


2043.— Ivy cuttingf.—If you pruned your Ivy pro- 
peily in April it will merely require the cutting out of 
any straggling or unsightly branches now. It is somewhat 
late to put in cuttings, but if you put in a few in a dry, 
sheltered place, they might strike root; better have a 
little piece of last year’s wood on the end of the cuttings 
inserted into the soil—10 inches to 12 inches is a goed 
length.—R. H. 


Digitized by 
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ROSES. 

GARLAND ROSE. 

There can be no doubt that the free, rambling 
Roses—such as the old Garland (here figured)— 
look their best when grown quite naturally and 
without any support whatever. G iven plenty of 
space, they form a kind of Rose fountain or 



The Garland Rose. 

cascade, and, from being seen from above, the 
flowersare all visible; whereas, when trained over 
an arch or any supporting structure, many of the 
upper blooms are lost to sight. The oldest wood 
should be taken out occasionally, but beyond 
this they are no trouble. 


HARDINESS OF TEA ROSES. 

2127.—It has often surprised me, as an in¬ 
terested reader of Gardening for a dozen years 
or more, that people are so slow to realise the 
general merit of these Roses. Their hardiness 
has been insisted on ably by many correspon¬ 
dents for years past, and the notes by “J. C. C.” 
and “ P. U.” have indeed been pleasant items 
of information. As an amateur to whom these 
notes have been of great assistance I have to 
thank these gentlemen for my measure of suc¬ 
cess, and one finds one’s-self opening the paper 
weekly, anticipating a few lines from our good- 
natured friends which, like the Roses, are ever 
welcome. My position with regard to the 
culture of Tea Roses is as follows : My garden 
is in a very exposed and bleak part of East 
Yorkshire, and consists of a south and west 
border, protected from north by a low fence ; 
a north border and beds fully exposed to north 
and east winds, soil very light and sandy on 
gravel, but consequently warm and dry. I 
started in a very ambitions way with about 
100 plants, supplied me by a nurseryman, who 
should have known better than to send me some 
of the kinds he did send, as I left the selection 
entirely to him. The soil was improved by 
adding good rotten cow-dung, and the plants, 
all own-root bushes, duly put in. The first 
winter happened to be mild, and I had few 
casualties, but the following wiuter I lost 
several. I then purchased some budded on 
the Manetti and some on another stock— 
Brier, I think—but during the first three years 
the following varieties flowered most un¬ 
satisfactorily or not at all, and, finally, died. 
Marcchal Niel, Caroline Kuster, Celine Forestier, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Etoile de Lyon, Goubault, 
Innocente Pirola, Mme. Falcot, Niphetos, Perle 
de Lyon, Perle desJardins, and.Safrano. Nowfor 
the bright side. The following have all stood 
by me through the severest of weather without 
any protection whatever, except, that, of course, 
they have a liberal mulching of manure as 
winter approaches : Aimee Vibert (climbing), 
Reve d’Or (climbing), Anna Olivier, Catherine 
Mermet, Devoniensis, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Hom£re, Isabella Sprunt, Jean Ducher, Jules 
Finger, Mmes. de Watteville and Willermoz, 
Sombrieul, Souvenir d’Elise, Grace Darling, and 
Jeanne d’Arc ; I also had Gloire, but everyone 
knows that is hardy. I had a very good specimen 
of Souvenir d’un Ami on a broad fence, facing 
west, and sheltered from the north. It was one 


of my first purchases (on its own roots), and 
stood the severity of each winter without injury. 
The frosts last winter were exceptionally severe, 
registering as much as 25 degs. Fahr. ; but I find 
from experience that far more dangerous than 
winter’s frost and snow here are the spring 
winds aDd frosts, and to these my beautiful 
d’un Ami succumbed most suddenly last April. 
Nevertheless, it is fairly hardy with me. This 
is the only loss I had last winter, and no greater 
proof can be needed in support of their hardi¬ 
ness. In February I found a tree of Sombrieul 
that had been too tightly nailed up. The frost 
had nearly lifted it out of the ground, and it had 
passed unnoticed ; the roots were covered with 
soil, and it has flowered beautifully this season. 
The Tea and China section with me do much 
better than the H.P., and I am going in for 
another dozen or two of the following now : 
Olivier, Catherine Mermet, Homcre, Jean Ducher, 
Edith Gifford, Duchess of Edinburgh, Mme. 
Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, Adam, Jules 
Finger, Lady Fitzwilliam, CheshuntHybrid, and 
Cramoisie-Sup^rieure I thought this season of 
mulching with, say, a4-inch depth of half-decayed 
leaf-soil, with a little littery manure on 
the top. Would this keep the frost out better 
than the usual covering of manure alone ? I 
have this year to plant a 6-feet wire-nett in e 
fence that runs down the side and along one ena 
of my tennis-court with Clematis in variety, 
including the Hybrid and older sorts, and Ros^s, 
a few climbing H.P., Bourbon and Boursault, 
according to the lists given in Gardening from 
time to time for such purposes, and I hope to 
give you my experience. 

East Yorkshire. 

By all mean* do so. —Er>. 


2232. —Pruning a Marechal N iel Rose 

—Your Rose of this variety will not need any 
pruning at this time of year, nor should you cut 
off the tips of the young growth. As your 
house is a cold one, there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in securing well matured wood, but there 
is no hurry in this respect, as your house will 
give the plant sufficient protection from the 
early frosts, so that it will ripen its wood steadily. 
As yon do not possess artificial heat, you should 
endeavour to keep your plant as backward as 
possible in the spring, and will thus have more 
time for getting the wood matured during the 
present autumn. Marshal Niel does not want 
any of the strong shoots made this summer and 
autumn removed. It is these that will produce 
such good flowers later on, and from almost 
every eye. You may protect the outside stem 
with straw during hard weather.—P. U. 

- If the plant is composed of only young 

shoots brought in from the outside it does not 
require any pruning this year. I never cut off 
the tops of the long shoots of my plants, as I find 
when the growth is well ripened they produce 
flowers nearly to the end. If you have old 
branches on your plant that nave already 
flowered, you may cut back the side shoots on 
these branches to a spur, leaving two or three 
eyes to each ; you may do the pruning at once. 
In the case of a young plant, and you wish to 
work out the cutting-down plan, you must cut 
back the shoots which have flowered to a point 
just inside the house, and this must be done as 
soon as the flowers are all over. I may remind 
you and all others who have the stems of their 
Marshal Niels outside, that they (the stems) 
should be, if possible, wrapped up in hay-bands 
to keep the frost from them.—J. C. C. 

2221.— Pigeon-manure for Roses, &c. 

—You will tind this a very useful stimulant, 
both for Roses and Vines. As it is very power¬ 
ful, you must be extra careful how you use 
it. You may either dissolve the manure in 
water at the rate of three to four ounces to 
the gallon, and then use, or use it as a mulch 
for your pot-Roses at the rate of a tablespoonful 
to a well-established plant in a 6-inch pot. I 
would not use it at all, except the plant was in 
active growth. Chrysanthemums, too, will 
benefit from this mannre applied at the same 
rate of strength.—P. U. 

- Dry pigeon-manure is an excellent 

manure ; it should be knocked to pieces, and a 
very thin dressing applied, as it is nearly as 
strong as the best guano. For most garden 
crops, for Roses, Hollyhocks, and Dahlias in 
the flower-garden, |fc is excellent. For Roses 
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in pots my plan is to pound up some wood 
charcoal, and mix a little of it with the manure, 
adding equal portions of loam and leaf-mould. 
This is an excellent surface dressing for Roses 
in pots, giving much vigour to them, and the 
leaves a rich, deep-green colour.—J. D. E. 

2217.— Tea Roses in a house.— When¬ 
ever one treats this section of Roses in the 
manner described they will continue to grow 
more or less all the year round. This is 
very weakening to them, and it is of little 
service to remove the bloom-buds. What you 
must aim at is to get a ripe growth, and to 
allow your plants some rest. The temperature 
you mention is too high for Roses at this time 
of year, unless they were well matured pre¬ 
viously, and were now undergoing forcing to 
supply early flowers. All you can do is to keep 
them dry at the root, and aiford all the air pos¬ 
sible without injury to the other occupants. I 
conclude there are other subjects in the house, 
as you do not say it is devoted to Roses entirely. 
But should such be the case, then give as nearly 
open-air treatment as your house will allow. 
Unless you get your wood ripe it will not flower 
early and satisfactorily.—P. U. 

-- If you would be content with a much 

less number of smaller and earlier flowers, you 
may go on as you now are, except in pinching 
ofl' the young growth—that must be discon¬ 
tinued, and then you will probably get some 
Roses at Christmas, and onwards. But I do 
uot advise you to do this, for you may depend 
upon it that all Roses flower better in every 
way after they have had a good rest. This 
your plants are not getting under your present 
treatment. You can, however, rest them if 
you do as you suggest—leave all the lights open 
night and day to keep down the temperature. 
This is the plan that I should follow in such a 
case until the middle of January. I would 
then start with a day temperature of 50 degs., 
increasing the warmth to 10 degs. by the end 
of February. You need not get anxious about 
the plants retaining their leaves ; they will prob¬ 
ably do so some time longer. What pruning 
you intend to do had better be done at once.— 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Calandrinias. 

Despite the fact that the lists of annuals and 
biennials in cultivation at the present time are 
full to overflowing with many beautiful and 
useful subjects, they can hardly be said, even 
the best of them, to surpass in intrinsic beauty 
the several members of the above genus for 
general decoration. Of the few species that are 
grown in this country, the majority are best 
treated as half-hardy annuals, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of Calandrinia umbellata, which 
has produced by far the best results when 
treated as a biennial, and as such it is certainly 
one of the brightest and gayest of plants which 
we possess. In no place or position, perhaps, is 
the rich dazzling crimson of its flowers displayed 
to greater advantage than on the sunny slopes 
of a well-formed rockery, and where it will pro¬ 
duce its rich array of blossoms at a season 
when, as a rule, the most of the occupants of 
the rockery have completed their flowering 
season ; at such a time the flowers are always 
doubly welcome. It is not too late even now 
to sow a few seeds of this attractive species, 
which, by-the-way, always gives the best re¬ 
sults when the seeds are sown in the positions 
in which the plants are to flower. It is a native 
of Peru. C. grandiflora and C. Menziesi are 
excellent kinds best treated as half-hardy 
annuals. C. oppositifolia is a new species with 
white flowers from North America, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of choice and lovely 
annuals. An excellent idea of this charming 
species is afforded in the accompanying woodcut, 
both as regards its general aspect as also its free 
and profuse blooming capabilities. So chaste 
and lovely a flower, and withal of such easy 
culture in any and every garden, must assuredly 
become popular, and that speedily. E. 


223G. —Gravel walks. —I am af raidy ou w 
get nothing to help you in this matter th 
would not interfere with the colour j>f t 
gravel. The fault lies tousinu th? raleP£ 



fine for the facing of the walks. If it was 
coarser it would not be so easily disturbed from 
its bed. The best plan appears to be to loosen 
the surface gravel and give the walks a thin coat 
of coarser stuff, and then roll down and make all 
level again. When I have to make a walk under 
the drips of trees I always use the coarsest 
gravel I can get, with a thin layer of loam 
beneath it. The loam forms a bed for the 
gravel to rest on, and which no ordinary rain or 
drip will disturb.—J. C. C. 

2151.— Cemetery gardening. -The best 
plants for this purpose might mostly be put in 
now— i.e. f Tea Roses for summer and autumn 
blooming, bulbs for early spring, with Forget- 
me-not and Lilies of the Valley to follow the 
bulbs. These will cost little or much according 
to the varieties selected from a good catalogue ; 
the cheaper kinds, Snowdrops, Crocus, Blue 
Scilia sibirica, Jonquils, and Daffodils, are, in my 
estimation, quite as suitable, or even more so 
than the more showy kinds of flowers, such as 
Hyacinths or Tulips. Little groups of the first 
three, white, golden, and sky-blue, would look 
well as an edging, and are all best left alone 
from year to year, when they will become hand¬ 
some clumps, only requiring a layer of good soil 
placed over.them each autumn. Madonna Lilies 
and the lovely White “Krretzeri” Lily 
(Lilium lancifolium speciosum) are very suitable 
as central groups, with perhaps a Tea Rose ou 
either side. Niphetos, Marcchal Niel, or 
Celine Forestier Roses would suit, the first being 
pure-white, the others pale lemon-tinted with 
drooping blossoms. If a very inexpensive 
arrangement is desirable Primroses might be used 
as an edge, with alternative plants of Forget- 
me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), both of these 
costing about a penny a plant, and^the centre 
could be filled in with two dozen corms of 


Pinks, too, of a good kind (Mrs. Sinkins) are 
very suitable, and would make a good edging 
alternated with Forget-me-not. Any gaps 
which may occur in spring (when the Forget- 
me-nots are over), could be filled in in June 
with Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums " of a double or 
single white variety, or small plants of 
Marguerites, but these would only last till the 
autumn. If expense is no object the Roses 
(which should be planted in November), White 
Lilies, Bulbs, Lilies of the Valley &c., might 
be chosen, but it is not possible to give more 
than a rough idea of cost, which can be more 
easily totalled up from the lists of the growers, 
according to the size of the ground to be covered, 
and the plants selected. Four or five barrowfuls 
of good loam or turf-mould will probably be 
necessary to plant the flowers in, and a little 
sand should be placed under the bulbs when put 
into the soil. A dressing of leaf-mould, with a 
little soot, would keep the plants in health if 
laid on each October ; one or two barrowfuls will 
then be sufficient, and the plants can then be 
looked over, rearranged, or cut back at the same 
time ; very little attention would be needed for 
the rest of the year, except weeding and tidying 
up occasionally.—I. L. R. 

2138 and 2140.— Worms in lawns.— The 
most effectual method of killing worms in lawns 
is to water thoroughly with the following mix - 
ture: One ounce of corrosive sublimate, dissolved 
in a little hot water, and well mixed in forty 
gallons of water. Corrosive sublimate is a 
violent poison, and should be used with the 
greatest care. But why you want to destroy the 
worms in your lawn I cannot imagine. The 
worm-casts are unsightly in the autumn, but 
break up when the lawn is swept and form an 
admirable dressing. Of course theWareJn the 
wayfwhen tennis or’eroquet is played, but in the 


Calandrinia oppositifolia. 


Anemones, a lotely flower for a grave, as they 
bloom early and late. Our English Ferns of the 
smaller varieties might be had very reasonably 
(see advertisements in this paper), and would 
look well with a few bulbs amongst them, 
which can also be easily selected in the same 
wav. Lily of the Valley crowns cost about six 
shillings the hundred, and should be put in at 
once, if selected for spring flowering. White 


autumn a lawn should be swept whether there 
are worm-casts or not before it is played upon. 
Encourage the blackbirds and thrushes, and you 
will not have too many worms. —G. S. S. 

2-237.— Planting a garden.— In such a 
soil as yours you should be able to grow Apples 
and Roses thoroughly well. I should plant 
Apples chiefly where the soil is heavy, the best 
late-keeping sorts being Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s 
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Prince Albert, Wellington (Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling), Herefordshire Beefing, and Bromley's 
Seedling. These are all kitchen Apples. The 
best late sorts are: Cl&ygate Pearmain, Court 
Pendu Plat, and Ribston Pippin. On the 
lighter ground you may grow Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries. Good Pears will be found in Marie 
Loaiw d’Uccle, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenn^ du 
Comice, and Josephine de Malines. Two good 
Plnms are Greengage and Victoria, and the 
most suitable Cherries are the May Duke and 
Bigarreau. You only want three sorts of Goose¬ 
berries, which may include Early Sulphur, Green- 
gam, and Warrington. The best Red Currant 
is Kaby Castle, and the best Black Lee’s Prolific. 
I have no doubt others will answer your ques¬ 
tion respecting Roses and hardy flowers.— 
J. C. C. 

2168.— Fungus in a garden.— I suppose 

“ W. H. H." has never thought of eating the 
Fungi ? He has most probably got one of the 
very delicate edible Fungi growing close at hand, 
which he is so anxious to uproot, and which may 
be one of those far superior in flavour to the 
ordinary Mushroom. It is a curious fact that 
in Italy and many other countries the Mush¬ 
room that we here eat is one of the few Fungi 
that are not considered fit for human food. 
“ W. H. H.” should procure a book on edible 
Fungi (one by Battam being a reliable authority), 
and see if he has not an unsuspected treasure in 
his “Toadstools.”— London. 

2222.— Violets and red-spider.— This 
troublesome little pest is a desperate enemy of 
the Violet, especially on dry, gravelly soil; 
and if it has spread very freely over the leaves, 
it takes all the colour out of them ; and if the 
plants do not die outright, they become so 
much debilitated that they are little good as 
flowering plants. The cause of their rapid de¬ 
velopment upon the plants is hot and dry 
weather. If the plants are well watered in 
such weather, and occasionally with soot-water, 
the pest will be kept in check. The way to 
destroy the spider is to wash or dip the plants 
in soft-soapy and Tobacco-water; but the 
spider lives and thrives on the undersides of 
the leaves, and it is very difficult to get at them. 
The best wav to do now would be to take some 
of the best layers out of the ground, dip them 
in the Tobacco-water solution, lay the plants 
aside for a few hours, and wash them in clean 
water. Plant in good soil afterwards.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

G AT A8ETUMS. 

I am in reoeipt of some flowers of oneof this genus 
from “ A. B., M and he wants to know if they are 
worth growing, and a lot of other things about 
them ? Well, the kind sent .appears to be a 
form of C. luridum, of which there are many 
varieties, and there are many species far 
more attractive than this one ; the question if 
they are worth growing is one that you alone 
can decide. When I was a boy these plants 
were largely grown, the Orchid-houses of 
that date suiting their requirements most 
admirably, and as the various kinds are all 
deciduous, the stout bulbs being dry and 
dormant through the winter months, they 
accorded with the old-fashioned notion of how 
Orchids should be rested, and I have no 
doubt that many kinds were ruined and lost 
through their being subjected to the same treat¬ 
ment as was accorded to the Catasetums. The 
latter are again becoming popular, which is, in 
a great measure, due to M. Linden having intro* 
duced such a great beauty to cultivation as 
C. Bungerothi, which has a very large ivory- 
white flower, and I saw it recently blooming m 
the greatest profusion in Mr. Sander's great 
establishment at St. Albans, with long racemes 
of flowers. This, as well as the one you send, 
has two kinds of blossoms, which are distinct 
fsem each other ; these are the different sexes, 
and usually the female flowers possess the least 
beauty, but all are very singular. So now you 
must decide for yourself, if you will grow them ; 
but if I am allowed to advise you I should say 
do so by all means. H the plants are carefully 
handled, and if you have heat enough, the plants 
have a very tropical appearance, and, being de¬ 
ciduous, they may be stood close together on a 
shelf, not too high, or out of the 
the winter months. They do not 
Digitized by 



large pots, but these must be well drained. They 
should be potted before they begin to grow, using 
for soil good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and a little sharp silver sand, placing the 
plants on a little hillock raised above the rim of 
the pot. I do not advise syringing them during 
the early period of the young growth, as they 
are apt to catch the water in their young leaves, 
and this very frequently causes the young and 
tender growths to rot; therefore, in the early 
times, water should be applied to the roots with 
great care, keeping the atmosphere well supplied, 
and towards tne end of the growing season they 
get a slight dusting with the syringe. When 
the leaves begin to turn yellow less water should 
be given, and only so much as will prevent the 
bulbs and leaves from shrivelling, and after the 
leaves have all fallen away the plants may be 
stored in some convenient corner, kept cooler, 
but not too cold, when very little water will 
be found necessary for the next three months. 
Some of the best kinds to get are C. Bungerothi, 
C. macrocarpum, C. longifolium, C. Gnomes, C. 
scurra, and C. Ghristyanum. There are many 
others which it is needless to name, because they 
could not be obtained. Matt. Bramble. 


OfELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

I am asked sundry questions from various 
readers of Gardening about this plant which I 
need not recapitulate, but one gentleman says 
his plant is full of growth, but nays the bulbs 
are very small, not much larger than marbles. 
And in reply to this I would say, you must not 
expect any flowers this season, the plant does 
not bloom on such diminutive growths. Others 
complain that the leaves are turning brown at 
the points, and many others say that their 
plants have only just about got half through 
their growth. Well, now, I am very sorry in¬ 
deed for all those who have had misfortunes 
with this Orchid, because it is a kind that 
has long carried the sway for its fine flowers, 
and it is said to be the grandest of all the 
Ccelogynes, although Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, 
says he now has a much finer one, with large 
white flowers upon a long raceme, but this will 
not put the beauties of cristata on one side. It 
is now close upon seventy years ago since this 
plant was first discovered in Northern India at 
some 5,000 feet elevation, but the first record 
of its flowering was in 1844, when Mr. Barker, 
of Birmingham, showed it in Regent-street, 
at the Horticultural Society’s meeting, and was 
awarded a medal for the plant. A truly wonderful 
man was this Mr. Barker, for many Orchids were 
introduced by him, and successfully flowered, 
many for the first time, and great praise is due 
to him and his gardener, Mr. Insleay, for the man¬ 
ner in which these plants were grown. C. cristata 
should be well drained, and this drainage should 
always be kept in an open and free condition, 
for during its growing Beason it likes an abun¬ 
dant supply of water both in the atmosphere as 
well as to its roots, using as soil good fibrous 
peat and nearly equal parts of Sphagnum Moss. 
During the summer season tne temperature 
should not fall lower than about 70 degs., well 
exposed to the sun and light, shading it only 
from the direct rays of the sun. At this season 
of the year I like to move thiB plant into a 
house with a little 

Extra warmth ; this will finish up the growth, 
and cause the spikes to push out, ana I like 
this because it causes the bulbs to plump up 
finely, and to look so healthy and welt During 
this time the atmosphere should be kept fairly 
moist, and the plants must be kept in a grow¬ 
ing condition, but less water should be given to 
the roots, and the plant should ultimately be 
dried off, but not in too stringent a manner, 
for the plant, although it likes a rest, does not like 
being c(ried up and made to suffer, for then the 
bulbs shrivel and the leaves dry and curl up; but 
above everything see that the drainage is kept in 
perfectly open order, for to this being in bad con¬ 
dition I attribute most of the ills that have be¬ 
fallen several of my friends’ plants. To those who 
have not much growth on their plants yet I should 
advise them to keep them in as strong a heat as 
possible, with moisture, to enable them to get 
the growth finished, when, if they do not flower 
this season, they may be ready to grow on 
in time next season to remedy the evil. To 
those who have got their plants into Buch a 
poor, weak state I would advise them to give the 
plants a good shift; but if these are large ones I 


should advise them to be cut into, say, four 
pieces, not disturbing them any more than is 
absolutely necessary, Decause this is a kind that 
does not like breaking up, and seldom flowers 
the year after it is done ; but this becomes a 
necessity when the plants get into the condition 
which yours have, and the best thing is not to 
allow them to come so bad before something is 
done to avoid these small growths. However, 
these plants may have come from a neglected 
collection, and no blame is to be attached to the 
present possessor ; but be warned in time. It 
u no use wasting a year or two and having your 
plants in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Matt. Bramble. 


WHAT ORCHIDS TO GROW! 

In a letter of enquiry from “ J. 8.” as to the 
above matter, I should say in the house you 
name, with the heat at command, you had 
better take up with the warm Brazilian kinds, 
and I should advise you to have Gattleyas, and 
of these alone there are enough kinds to keep 
our house gay with bloom aU the year round ; 
ut you will not be able to do this right straight 
away at once, unless you are prepared to expend 
a fair amount of money; so do not be disap¬ 
pointed nor think you are not succeeding be¬ 
cause you do not see the whole house ablaze with 
flower from the time of your starting. I would 
recommend you to try Gattleya Bowringiana, 
now flowering, and C. maxima, G. labiata, C. 
Percivaliana, and C. Warooqueana, all very 
beautiful and with fine large flowers. These will 
last until the G. Trianse comes in, then C. Skin- 
neri, G. Lawrenoeana, G. Mendeli, and C. 
Mossisa, and about this time we have hosts of 
Cattleyas which oome in with the fine forms 
of G. gigas, G. aurea, and G. Gaskelliana, 
which brings us round to the autumn again. 
This is leaving out of consideration the near 
relatives of the Cattleyas, the Leslies, when 
we have the magnificent L. purpurata, which 
is now finishing up its growth, and it will do in 
a temperature of about 60 degs. at this season ; 
L. elegans, of the dark forms, which is an 
autumn bloomer, and the light varieties, whioh 
are spring flowerers ; then we have another fine 
plant with the same style of growth as L. pur¬ 
purata, and it is a soft and lovely flower, called 
L. Russelliana; the autumn ana early spring¬ 
flowering L. anceps of the typical plant, and 
the many white-flowered forms, which, now that 
they have become established, are blooming 
freely ; L. autumnalis, the lovely bright-flowered 
L. harpophylla, and the magnificent L. grandis 
tenebrosa; L. Perreni and its varieties; and 
the beautiful dwarf-growing L. pumila ; and the 
equally fine L. Dayana, L. crispa, and many 
others. These would serve to keep the house 
always gay, ever something coming out, and all 
would do with you. To these you might add 
many other things which would not take up a 
lot of space. Try these one or two at a time, 
and if you want a little more variety in the 
plants, try some Vandas and Aerides; but do 
not try cool Orchids with them, because you 
would not succeed with both. Let me know if 
you take to the Gattleyas and Lselias, and I 
shall be glad to assist you more if I can. 

Matt. Bramble. 


MAXILLARIA PICTA. 

It is not often that I am asked about such an 
old plant as this, but here I have “G. B. G.” 
making full enquiries, saying he has three plants 
given him by a friend, and he asks if it is diffi¬ 
cult to bloom ? The specimen sent, of course, 
is not in flower, and I cannot name it definitely 
without a flower, but it certainly looks like M. 
picta. The specimen sent has not made a growth 
sufficiently strong this season, nor yet the one 
before to warrant you to think of flowers. You 
have got them potted in the right stuff, and I am 
glad to find you are so attentive to what I have 
tried to impress upon the minds of my readers, 
and that is thedrainage. It is the greatest secret 
of good plant growing, be it either an Orchid, a 
Heath, or a Geranium. Now is the time for this 
Maxillaria to go to rest, the plant should be 
kept cool and dry, or so dry that the bulbs and 
leaves should not be allowed to suffer, and after 
a month or two, when sufficiently strong, 
the flowers will begin to show up. These 
flowers rise just above the bulbs; they are medium 
sized, yellowish or fkwn coloured, blotched 
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and stained with purple, especially on the outer 
aide. Now this is not a plant that I 
would recommend an amateur to grow as a 
speciality, but it is very pretty. There are, 
however, one or two plants belonging to this 
family that are special beauties ; of these there 
are M. grandiflora, a large, pure-white flower, 
having a pouched lip, which is deep-purple at 
the sides, with the middle lobe yellow. This 
plant is a strong grower, and it blooms at this 
time of the year, its flowers lasting a long time 
in full beaut}\ It requires to be grown 
As cool as any Odontogi/»smum ; then we 
have M. lutea. The plant is a strong grower, 
and the flowers are large and fleshy. They are 
tawny-yellow and creamy-white, the lip being 

; ellow, streaked with purple on the side lobes. 

'hen there is M. venusta, which has flowers 
somewhat the same shape and colour as the 
before - mentioned M. grandiflora; but the 
flowers are always bent downwards, or nodding. 
This also requires very cool treatment. Then 
there is M. nigrescens, which, although less 
beautifal than those previously named, is very 


prepared, however, to say that it can be kept 
for a very long time in the dwelling-house when 
in flower, but I do not think it would continue 
to grow and to flower as an indoor (dwelling- 
house) plant. Matt. Bramble. 


WATER GARDENS. 

Tue accompanying engraving from a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mr. John Gerard, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, may well be called a typical water 
garden, and as it represents a phase of hardy 
gardening too little attended to in this country, 
a few words may not be out of season. This is 
perhaps the best time to draw attention to a 
subject of this kind, as it is now that the prin¬ 
cipal work must be done, so that the arranging 
and planting may be undertaken in the early 
days of spring. It is unfortunate that we have 
so few examples (in public gardens at least) of 
how a natural w'ater garden ought to be made, 
although we have a large choice of plant* that are 
well fitted for such work in Englaod. However 
much we may admire the scene before us, 


having the water almost level with the eye, it 
should (as in Nature) be at your feet. A glance 
at the engraving will show my meaning at once, 
where one can see the many and charmingly 
varied plants intermixed with each other and 
struggling for space to develop their lovely 
blossoms. The main requirement in the forma¬ 
tion of a water garden will be clay, of which a 
good thick puddling is required all over the 
bottom, on the top of which the soil in which 
the plants are to grow will be placed. It should 
not be forgotten that this soil will have to be 
varied in height to suit the different individuals. 
The outline will be the most diflicult part of the 
water garden. A coping of some kind will be re¬ 
quired inmostcases, and to get this to look natural 
or otherwise will depend on the nature of the 
ground and the way in which it is managed. The 
bides should be in the form of a marsh, and here 
may be planted such interesting subjects as 
Venus’ Fly-trap, Sarraccnia purpurea, the 
SundewB, l’inguicula, Marsh Orchids, Primula 
farinosa, Cypripediuma, and a host of other 
dwarf plants that will be found quite at home 



il££ *OPtt Rsvdkrs’ iLLrsTEATiONS : A water garden at Elizabeth, New Jersey. Engraved for Garorndco Ilh stratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. John N. Gerard. 


r jmarkable, the colour being of a deep vinous- 
purple ; and there are many beside, for Maxil- 
laria is a very large genus, and I do not think 
many of the finest kinds are yet introduced to 
cultivation ; but there is yet one, M. Sanderi- 
ana, which is a magnificent kind, with large 
white and purple flowers, thickly blotched 
with vinous-purple. It is at present a some¬ 
what rare plant, and until quite recently it 
has been very rare and expensive, so at present 
I will say no more about it, because very many 
of my readers do not care to invest in the high- 
priced plants, but all these mentioned will thrive 
in a cool-house. Many of the Maxillarias that 
were grown in my young days were small flowered 
and not even attractive, but M. picta and 
M. tenuifolia arc about the best of these kinds, 
and many plants were called Maxillarias in 
those days which have since been removed to 
other genera, amongst them being the famous 
plant which is now known as Lycaste Skinneri, 
and no more beautiful plant can be grown, its 
flowers lasting a very long time in perfection, 
and although I do not agree with those who say 
the plant can be grown 
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we dare not, we are afraid, hope to utilise 
all the plants represented ; we can, how’- 
ever, recognise many of our old American 
friends which may be planted in our water gar¬ 
dens with the utmost confidence in their hardi¬ 
ness and hope of bucccss during the early spring 
and summer months. In many private gardens, 
even w'here everything is favourable to the most 
natural and artistic arrangement of these 
aquatics, we indeed see plants, and sometimes 
see them do well, but the effect, which should 
be one of the most beautiful and interesting in a 
garden, is made repulsive by the straight lines 
and unsightly work of the bricklayer. We shall 
never have natural water gardens until we dis¬ 
card the brick and cement for something more 
congenial to the plants and less expensive to 
the owner. 1 have been referring chiefly to 
those 

Aquatic tanks, the sides of which are raised 
considerably above the level of the gtound. 
Such instances, I am told, are increasing, and I 
have no doubt that they will eventually bring 
the culture of our lovely water plants into 
disrepute. Instead of, as in these raised tanks, 


in such a situation. If the water garden be large 
enough, 

Islands may be raised here and there, on 
which may be planted the dwarfer Bamboos, 
the tall Marsh Grasses, and the giant Gunnera 
manicata, which never does so well sb when its 
roots dip into the water. Its near ally G. scabra, 
which is, however, not so bold a plant, does well 
in a similar situation, and when seen to advan¬ 
tage both are noble, fine-foliaged plants. The 
deeper parts should be reserved for the Nym- 
pliaaa, which flower in auch profusion in our 
ponds and lakes. They like a good depth of water, 
and will be all the better if the crowns can be 
placed at least 3 feet from the surface. N. Mar- 
liacea, a recent addition, with deep primrose- 
ellow flowers, is as hardy as any of the others, 
aving stood out lost winter. It is an equally 
free flowerer, and with the addition of N. 
odorata and its varieties, N. tuberoea, N. 
alba and its variety rosea, N. pygmea, &c., we 
have a very good selection. It may not be too 
well known that the Cape Pondweed does much 
better in deep than in shallow water, and when 
not overcrowded seeds freely and produces a 
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large clump in a few ^eais. 


Pontederia cor- 
data, P. cmrulea, and f\ lancifolia are quaint 
and welcome additions, and in the shallower 
parts what could be more beautiful than the Bog 
Arum (Calla palustris), the Buckbean (Meny- 
anthes trifoliata), or the various Arrowheads 
(Sagittaria), the Frogbit (Hydrocharis), Yillarsia 
nymphrcoides, the flowering Rush (Butomus 
utnbellatus), and many other equally interesting 
plants ? The Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloidesl, 
one of the most remarkable aquatics, 
may simply be thrown in and left to 
take care of itself. There are many 
other names that might be added if 
space allowed. I will, however, 
mention a few, such as Ranunculus 
Lingua, Cladium Mariscus, the Ty- 
phas, Japanese Irises, Spirtea palmata, 
Sparganiums, Cyperus longus, Thalia 
dealbata, Orontium aquaticum, Bra- 
senia peltata, and Azolla pinnata. 

_ K. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


2239.— Culture of Eucharis Lilies.— 

These are not difficult to manage. First grow 
them well, get the bulbs strong, and the pots full 
of roots, then cool down and give less water, but 
never dry off altogether, as the plant is a true 
evergreen. After a month or so of cool treat¬ 
ment take back to the forcing-house, and use 
bottom-heat, if available. Water with weak 
liquid-manure, but the plants do not require it 
three times a day ; three times a week would be 


FORCED LILY OF THE 
VALLEY. 

Probably no early forced flower meets 
with more approval than does Lily of 
the Valley when well managed. 

Failures will at times occur from 
various sources ; for instance, it may 
be through an excess of heat at the 
roots where the pots are pluDged in 
fermenting material ; in such cases 
the bottom-heat should never exceed 
83 dega., but I would rather it were 
5 dega. lower. Failure, on the other 
hand, may occur by allowing the 
plants to get too dry at the root or upon 
the crown before growth has fairly commenced. 
If upon receiving the crowns, which are acknow¬ 
ledged to be the best for the earliest forcing, 
they should appear dry I would allow them to 
remain for a little time in tepid water and then 
pot them up in light soil. It is a mistake to 
leave them exposed : all should be potted up, 
a portion being introduced into heat for a 
succession as may be required. The remainder 
meanwhile ought to be kept in a cool pit, not a 
dry one with heat at times. Some Sphagnum 
Moss will be a good covering for the stock in 
this place and save watering after the first 
application. That portion in heat should be 
covered either with Moss or Cocoa-fibre to keep 
an equable moisture. Even with this covering 
frequent dampings will be needed to encourage 
growth. When the convenience is not ready 
to hand for plunging in bottom-heat, some 
means should be devised, as by standing 
the pots in a . box sufficiently deep to 
take them with a covering as well, and 
around the pots of Cocoa-nut-fibre. Such a box, 
failing a better place, might be upon the hot- 
water pipes, the roots being supplied with 
plenty of water at all times. If forcing is at¬ 
tempted early without either bottom-heat by 
some means or another or any covering over 
the crowns, it must not cause any surprise if 
the attempt should end in failure. Fifteen or 
so crowns in a 5-inch pot will be sufficient to 
make a good display when in flower. The soil 
should be a light one ; leaf-mould and light loam 
after it has been worked through a sieve will do 
well ; the soil being fine will lie closer to the 
roots and also retain more moisture. Another 
point in covering the crowns to a depth of from 
l inch to 2 inches is gained by the flower-spike 
getting a good start of the leaves, which is quite 
essential. The best crowns for the earliest 
forcing are those which are the most prominent 
and that are not pointed, but more of an oval 
s! ape. These may be grown in this country in 
rich alluvial or sandy soil, but these requisites 
are not frequently met with ; hence the large 
amount of imported, or “Berlin” crowns, as 
they are at times termed. When rustic arrange¬ 
ments are needed, these had better be made up 
after the Lilies are in flower. As soon as show¬ 
ing colour it will be a good plan to remove 
from the bottom-heat, so as not to cause 
too much of a check afterwards, gradually 
allowing more light, whereby the foliage will 
be of a better colour and the flower-spikes 
strengthened. The illustration here given 
shot*a how well these flowers look arranged in 
a simple bunch. f - T , a. 
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Flowers of Lily of the Valley. 

nearer the mark at this season. Avoid over¬ 
potting ; it is best to keep the clusters of bulbs 
which are sure to form in each pot shifted on as 
they require more space until they occupy large 
pots. This is better than dividing often, so far 
as regards flowering. When the plants are 
strong, there should be no difficulty in getting 
two crops of flowers in a year from the same 
plants. The best soil is rough, turfy loam two- 
thirds, and one-third very old cow-dung, with 
some sharp sand and charcoal.—E. H. 

2180.— Pots for Begonias. — The best 
way will be to carefully store the bulbs away in 
fibre or leaf-soil, free from frost, until the 
second week in February, when they should 
again be moved into gentle bottom-heat and 
be just kept moist until they have shoots half 
an inch long, when they should be potted. The 
one measuring 3 inches across will take a 
4^-inch pot, and the others each a size smaller. 
The soil should be good fibrous loam of a yellow 
nature, which should soon be stacked, one 
layer of loam and one of good stable-manure, 
and allowed to rot. In mixing the soil for pot¬ 
ting, it should consist of three parts of the 
loam, aud the other of leaf-mould and silver 
sand, a little charcoal or crushed bone. This 
will be all that should be used in potting, but I 
hope to write an article on Begonias and the 
manure required in the spring, being a large 
grower.— G. H. Howe. 

2229.— An unsatisfactory heating: appara¬ 
tus. —The circulation is faultv from some cause. Does 
the return-pipe go back near the tire* Tf so, this might 
account for the jumping. There has been an error in 
fixing somewhere, but it would not be easy to say where 
without more information. I suppose the boiler is not 
too large for the work ?—E. H. 

- It is not the apparatus that is at fault, 

it is the person who manages it by making the 
water boil, which should not be. It is not in¬ 
tended that the water should boil in a heating 
apparatus, as it is attended with the danger of 
all the water being forced out of the feed 
cistern, which would end in the bursting of the 
boiler. It does sometimes occur that when the 
flow-pir>e rises abruptly from the boiler, with 
more tnan the usual rise into the house, and 
beyond that point, which is the case when the 
house or houses are built on rising ground, that 
when the water is first heated it cannot force 
the cold water before it fast enough to secure a 
circulation, that the flow-pipe near the boiler 
will jump for a time, but the jumping will 
cease as soon as the circulation is complete.— 
J. C. C. 

2206.— Carnations in a frame.— Give 
all the air possible in fine weather, and even in 
frosty weather the mats should be turned back 


and the lights opened for a part of the day. 
Water with great care, by which is meant do 
not water till the plants really need it, then 
give sufficient to moisten all the soil, and leave 
them till they are dry again. The soil should 
be good, sound loam, free from wireworms, 
about two-thirds loam to one-third old cow- 
manure, just a little soot, and some sharp sand. 
Covering will be required during severe 
weather, as although Carnations are hardy 
enough for the most part, yet plants under glass 
must have protection.—E. H. 

- These, when intended to be grown in 

pots, are wintered in frames, and when well 
cared for pass through a severe season admir¬ 
ably. Let them, when well established, have 
air freely admitted. The lights ought to be 
removed whenever the weather is fine, and the 
plants should be carefully watered without 
giving too much, or allowing them to become 
overdry at the roots. In some districts (Jama 
tion-growers have come to the conclusion that 
it is better to winter the plants in frames, and 
plant them out in the open borders in spring. 
In either case the plants should be grown in 
pots during the winter. They require looking 
over occasionally to remove dead or decaying 
leaves, or to brush off green-fly.—J. D. E. 


GUSTAVIA GRACILLIMA. 

This beautiful plant was introduced by Mr. 
Bull from Columbia, and it flowered with him 
for the first time in this country about seventeen 
or eighteen years ago. I have a flower and a 
leaf sent to me from “ G. Toward,” saying that 
his employer had gone abroad, and he wished 
him to send it to me ; the plant has had three 
flowers upon it. It has bold, almost round 
blossoms of great beauty, each measuring 
3£ inches across. The flower has eight petals, 
which are of a bright rosy-crimson, much richer 
coloured at the back, paler on the inside. The 
centre of the flower is composed of a large 
bunch of stamens, which are yellow at the bas*», 
but rich deep-purple at the top. This is a large 
and beautiful flower, and it is a great pity the 
plant is not convertible into use for ordinary 
sized stove culture, but to anyone having a stove 
of good dimensions it affords a splendid orna 
mental plant. I do not know the size of the 
plant from which these flowers came, but I should 
say it was about at least some 3 feet or 4 feet in 
height, and it grows much taller than this, with 
entire deep-green leaves, which are usually 
toothed on the edges, deep-green on the upper 
side, paler beneath. The plant belongs to the 
Myrtle family, and it succeeds in good loam aud 
leaf-mould, but the pots must be well drained, 
and, whilst keeping drier in winter than in the 
summer, it must never be kept dry. J. J. 


2154. —Storing Dahlia tubers.—As I 

read this query I was busy taking up and storing 
my Dahlia-tubers for the winter, and I find 
that if the tubers are sound and fully developed 
when taken up, and well dried before being 
stored away, they will keep admirably. The 
green stems sometimes die down in a damp, 
mouldy state, and kill the crowns where the 
dormant eyes are, and the eyes die out at the 
same time. It is best to dig up the tubers in a 
dry day and turn them upside down to drain 
any water out of the hollow stems that may 
have accumulated there. The tubers sliould be 
laid out in a vinery for two or three weeks ; the 
atmosphere of that structure at this season is 
usually dry, and there is free ventilation.— 
J. D. £. 

2142. — Treatment of Oleanders. — 

The treatment of these is particularly simple ; 
they only want growing the same * as other 
greenhouse shrubs. It is a good plan to 
turn them out-of-doors from the end of June 
until the end of September. Plenty of water is 
required, and they need a general supply of 
liquid-manure. This should not be given strong, 
but should be applied freely during growth. 
Nerium Oleander makes plenty of flowering 
wood, and sets its bloom buds freely ; but more 
often than not the average amateur fails to open 
these because his plants do not receive a suffi 
cient advance in temperature at this time. A 
moist and almost stove heat is necessary to open 
the flowers well. Once get the flower-trusses 
into the bursting stage and a warm greenhouse 
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will do the rest. Either cut the plants down 
each year after flowering or else remove and 
strike the top growths as soon as the flower- 
buds are well set. This is an excellent plan, 
as the heat of the propagating-bed brings the 
blooms on apace, and you get a dwarfer plant. 
Oleanders grow rather leggy and tall under 
ordinary treatment, but fortunately they will 
root readily and with quite sufficient freedom to 
sustain the crop of blooms.—P. U. 


CULTURE OF LAPAGERIAS. 

In reply to “ G. M.,” “ R. S.,” and others, we 
may say that, generally speaking, these lovely 
climbing plants do much better planted out 
than when grown in pots; therefore, wherever 
possible, this should bo done. Planting out 
should be done early in the spring, before 
growth commences, or the disturbance of the 
roots, inseparable from the necessary spreading 
out, will slop growth in a way that will much 
retard it for the season. The drainage of the 
border must be ample, and the soil fibrous peat, 
with enough sand added to it to keep it open ; 
and as the plants increase in strength it is 
necessary to keep the shoots regularly trained 
in. As the soil becomes exhausted before 
growth has commenced, each spring an inch or 
two may be removed from the surface, and be 
replaced with new. Manure-water, through 
the summer, will also be an assistance. 23o 
treated, the plants can be kept growing in a 
vigorous condition for a number of years. We 
would advise all who have the red variety (here 
figured) to procure the white one also ; they 
are fit companions in every way, the attractions 
of both being enhanced by the contrast in the 
colour of the flowers. Few plants have a more 
handsome and graceful appearance when in 
flower, and the shoots depend in veritable 
floral wreaths from the pillars or roof of a green¬ 
house. Lapagerias are clean-growing plants, 
and not much liable to insect pests. Thrips, 
red-spider, and aphides affect them ; but these 
rarely gain a footing if the syringe is used as it 
ought to be—so as to get the water freely to 
both the under and upper surfaces of the leaves. 
When these insects make their appearance a 
free and persistent use of the syringe is the best 
remedy ; scale must be removed by the sponge. 
The low temperature they require is not favour¬ 
able to the increase of mealy-bug, although it 
will live upon them ; and when so affected it is 


the surface ; in which case serious mischief will i 
be done, as the plants have not the power to ' 
quickly produce others to replace the injured 


2207.— Painting' conservatories —It is too late 
to paint outside work now—the weather is so uncertain ; 
but inside painting may be done if the houses are not 
required for plants. I prefer to do all painting during 
August and September, selecting a dry time when the 
wood is dry. It is a mistake to paint wood when not 
perfectly dry.—E. H. 

2209.— Wintering Bcheverias —I have always 
kept them in a cold pit, the roots being paoked in rather 
dry soil close together. They are sheltered with mats in 
cold weather, in addition to the glass lights. In this pit 
they remain if there is sufficient stook till March or April, 
and are then taken outside and placed under the shelter 
of some shrubs till the beds are ready.—K. H. 

2233 —Hoya leaves turning yellow. 

—This is a plant needing a good deal of pot- 
room, and the leaves will turn yellow very soon 
when the roots have exhausted the soil/ It is 
also more a hot-house than a greenhouse plant, 
and plants grown in a greenhouse temperature 
will also have the leaves become yellow, or green¬ 
ish-yellow, especially in winter. Training the 
growths to a trellis would not make any differ¬ 
ence. I would repot the plant and place it in a 
hot-house ; it will soon come right again. If it 
does not need repotting, the ordinary hot-house 
treatment will speedily restore the plant to a 
vigorous condition.—J. D. E. 

2181 —Rockery in a heated green 
house. —Have nothing to do with virgin 
Cork ; it soon rots and harbours woodlice and 
other insects. Buy a few of those ornamental 
earthenware pockets for tilling with Ferns and 
hanging against the wail. They may be had for 
about fid. each, and they can be moved into the 
rooms for a change, if desired. The rockery at 
the foot of the wall may be made in addition, 
and will present no difficulties if stones are 
available.—E. H. 

2218 —Hot water pipes for a forcing 
house. —As a practical gardener understands 
your question it means that a forcing-house is a 
structure that is required to be maintained at a 
warm temperature in all sortsof weather. Apply 
this understanding to your case, and supposing 
the house is a lean-to, and facing soutn, with 
the door at the end facing east, and the boiler at 
the opposite end, you will require three rows of 
4-inch pipes -two flows and one return—starting 
from the boiler, and along the front round to 
the door. This will be sufficient piping to com¬ 
mand a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. in 
time of severe frost, if you pay proper attention 
to the fire.—J. C. C. 

- Two 4-inch pipes will not be sufficient 

for such a house, even for very ordinary forcing. 
Three would be enough, and they should be fixed 
near the front of the house. I presume it is 


Flowering-spray of Lapageria rosea. 


best removed by sponging and by the use of a soft 
brush to get down to the axils of the leaves. 
There is one other enemy to guard against, that 
is slugs, which are extremely fond of the young 
underground shoot, and unless care is taken to 
keep these marauders thoroughly under, they are 
sure to find the growfhs'^as thev aj)p$ar^above 
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a lean-to house. If it is a span-roofed one it 
would be better to have four rows—two on each 
side of the house. They will be necessary in 
winter to keep up a forcing temperature without 
being overheated. It is always better to err on 
the side of too much heating surface than too 
little.— J. D. E. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

2152.—Hanging plant for a shop. It 

is unfortunate that this parapet faces the north, 
otherwise it would be possible to suggest 
flowering plants, but these will not do without 
sunshine. Handsome varieties of Ivy do best in 
a north aspect, and a good selection of variegated 
kinds would look well, but colour would be 
absent. If a good-sized box can be placed in 
position over the parapet, so as to give a good root- 
run to Creepers, an Ampelopsis Veitchi, with 
splendid autumn foliage, could be grown in it ; 
but a good rich top-dressing should be given to 
the plant every autumn, and the box should be 
well drained with crocks and ashes. Tropaeolum 
speciosum, too, might do in another box, this 
is the tuberous-rooted Creeper (quite hardy if 
well mulched in winter), which covers north 
wall in Scotland with masses of brilliant red and 
yellow flowers during the summer, with wreaths 
of very light and pretty foliage. Nasturtiums 
w'ould bloom here too, in summer ; they should 
be sown in early spring. It is very probable 
that such plants as Scarlet “ Geraniums,’' 
Yellow shrubby Calceolarias, Blue Lobelias, 
&c., might flower in pots during summer if 
placed so as to show just above the parapet, if 
the sunshine can reach them at all during the 
day. Bulbs, too (if tall enough to show from 
below), wonld look well in early spring, the 
larger varieties of Daffodils and Narcissi being 
very suitable. But all these plants in pots 
would be best brought on in a place where they 
can have plenty of sunshine, and placed in 
position only when well set with buds, they 
will then last on in bloom for a long time if 
supplied with water. If the situation be abso¬ 
lutely sunless, the best things to try would be 
strong plants of Canadian Aquilegias, scarlet, 
yellow', mauve, and white, placed in boxes of 
soil in early spring, or Canterbury Bells and 
Foxgloves (Digitalis), also grown in boxes from 
strong one-year-old plants in spring, with a 
mixture of hardy British Ferns.—L. R. 

2174 —Climbing Roses for a veran¬ 
dah. —White paint, when dry, will not injure 
any plant; in fact, it is desirable to check the 
inroads of insects, which do not like clean, new’ 
paint. Paint is now made mixed with varnish 
and drying materials, so that it will be quite 
firm in two days from the time it is laid on ; 
there is therefore, no difficulty as to this. With 
regard to the varieties of Roses to be growm on 
the verandah, the best of all climbing Roses is 
the Gloire de Dijon, which far outstrips all 
others, bringing masses of sweet and lovely 
blooms from early spring to latest autumn ; of a 
soft, salmon-pink shade. But as dark-red Roses 
are required, the following varieties may be 
selected; Climbing Charles Lefebvre, Reine 
Marie Henriette (bright-red, but not so dark as 
C. Lefebvre), and Madame 
Periere, a very large red 
Rose, of the Climbing sort. 
But there should also be 
a few of the lovely apricot- 
tinted Roses, such as W. 
A. Richardson, or Bouquet 
d’Or, and a Climbing 
Niphetos, the purest waxen 
white, of a verv elegant 
shape, would make a nice 
variety. The present time 
is the nest for transplanting 
Roses, and the work should 
be done at once. The very 
best material for them to 
grow in is leaf-mould—». e., 
turf which has been stacked 
in a dry place until all the 
Grass-roots are dead, and 
then chopped up with a 
spade, and if this can be 
procured, little else will be 
needed the first year. Fail¬ 
ing turf-mould, a mixture 
of leaf-mould and old hot¬ 
bed stuff (quite rotten) can 
be dug into the soil before the 
Roses are planted, and this 
operation should be most carefully performed. 
If the Roses can be had in pots, they will feel 
the check much less than if bought with bare 
roots ; but this is not essential if they are well 
planted, spreading out the roots in fan shape, 
about 6 inches below the surface, on a bed of 
fine soil (without manure), and covering them 
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with the same, then treading them in firmly and 
tying them to the verandah, so that winter 
storms do not loosen them at all. If the soil be 
light, a mulch of old manure can be laid with 
advantage over the surface soil, surrounding the 
stem of the Rose for a foot each way ; this will 
check the action of severe frost, and nourish 
the roots when they start in spring. Roses need 
plenty of rich nourishment, yet their roots, 
which are very delicate, must never actually 
come in contact with manure, which often 
cankers them ; a system of rich top-dressing, 
then, suits them best, a mulch being supplied 
as above, both in October and in June, with 
soot added to the manure in summer. Plenty of 
water for their roots in dry weather, and regular 
syringing from May to December with pure 
water, will keep them free from insects ; if, 
however, green-fly or other pests should attack 
them, a few ounces of Quassia, boiled in 2 gallons 
of water, is a good syringe to kill the insects, or 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water ; but this needs 
clean water used after it to make the foliage 
bright, as it leaves an untidy, whitish look on 
them.—J. L. R. 

2228.— Creeper for a house wall.— For 
a heavy soil and a smoky district I should say 
Cratiegus Ladandi is the most suitable climber, 
as the leaves are persistent and of a leathery 
character. At the present time this creeper is 
the moat attractive wo have, as the berries are 
studded thickly on the branches, and of a bright 
orange-colour, which colour they retain for Borne 
time. There are other evergreen creepers, such 
as the Escallonia and Cotoneaster ; but 1 do not 
think they would thrive so well as the one I 
have recommended, and they certainly are not 
so attractive.—J. C. C. 

-— There are n °t many things that would succeed. 
Veitch’s Virginian Creeper would do and be self-supporting. 
Cotoneast er Simondsi would also succeed in such a situa¬ 
tion, but it would require training and trimming occa¬ 
sionally.— K. H. 

2216.— Tigridias, &c. —The Tigridias are 
not suitable for window cnlture, but you may 
do better with them if you start them into 
growth earlier another year. It is quite natural 
to them to be going backwards now. As soon 
as all the leaves turn yellow discontinue water¬ 
ing, and place the pot in a cool place out of the 
reach of frost. Early next March bring them 
out, repot in fresh soil, and treat as before. 
With regard to the Sacred Lily, it will grow in 
sand, or water, or earth. The bulb may be 
placed half its depth in water, and the 
pebbles packed round it to keep it erect—that 
is all the use they are. At the present time I 
have some in a deep glass dish which is filled 
with sand that have already commenced to 
show their first leaves. These are in a green¬ 
house fully exposed to the light. Others grow¬ 
ing in glasses of water, and also sand, and kept 
in difl'erent positions in the dwelling-house, are 
not quite so forward, although potted at the 
same time. It certainly is not necessary to 
keep this Lily or Hyacinths in darkness to start 
them into growth. As a matter of fact, I feel 
convinced that it has a tendency to weaken 
them, as it hurries them too much.—J. C. C. 

2113. — Covering a wall. — Covering 
a wall effectually and cheaply without very 
much trouble is easily done by planting 
Berberis Darwini. Obtain well-rooted plants 
lately transplanted—not plants that have 
stood two or three years in nursery quarters, 
say about 2 feet high, and plant at once, 3 feet 
or 5 feet apart in good loam. Tie the prominent 
branches up to sticks, spreading them out as 
much as possible against the wall, and in spring 
some fine strong growths will be seen. These 
should be fastened to the wall—not to wire—but 
nailed, or what would be better, tied to a trellis 
work. Do not plant too close to the wall, 
for fear of drought, but say 1 foot out and 
lay the plant hack. Mulch with rotten manure 
in spring. This plant is a fine neat evergreen 
producing golden trusses of bloom very 
frequently during summer, and even autumn. 
It may be kept within bounds by the knife 
during summer, say not more than 6 inches 
from the wall.—F. B. 


All of our readers who are interested in the improvement 
of cottage homes are invited to help us to make Cottage 
Gardening known. It is published at the very lowest 
price to meet the watUs of those for whom it is intended, 
and copies will be sent for distribution, free, by the pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell and Cojnpany, La Belle Sauoage, 
Ludgate lUll, E C. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

cucumberTIirowing. 

Cucumbers are generally eaten raw, but a skil¬ 
ful cook can make them relishafcle in various 
other ways. My experience is, that to the 
private grower, who has to maintain a supply, 
it is a great advantage when the Cucumber is 
used as a cooked vegetable, provided, of course, 
that facilities exist for producing them. A 
hard whiter generally leaves us with a limited 
choice of vegetables ; then Cucumbers are wel¬ 
come ; with these and Mushrooms we can satisfy 
the demands of the cook. I should like toofler 
a few remarks respecting the production of a 
regular and moderate supply of fruit for home 
use, chiefly for cooking. The house I have 
here for Cucumber-growing is a three-quartered 
span-roofed pit, 32 feet by 13 feet, in two 
divisions. It runs east and west, the pathway 
along the middle sunk 4 feet below the ground 
level, and the height from the floor to the ridge 
of the roof is 8 feet, thus giving a width of 
roof-trellis on the south side of 74 feet, and on 



the north side of 5 4 feet. Top and bottom heat¬ 
ing is efficiently provided for by means of 4-inch 
hot-water piping, a flow and return along each 
side of the pathway, and the same underneath 
the soil beds on each side. The number of fruits 
that a healthy, well-fed plant will /produce, 
provided it h&s ample space for its top growth 
to extend, is very large, and the length of time 
it will continue to yield a profitable supply is 
regulated by its freedom from insects, but in 
small houses we find the best plan is to fruit 
each set of plants to their full capacity—that is, 
a fruit at every joint till the limit of space is 
reached. Of course, I keep up a succession of 
young plants, hut sometimes, when the old 
plants are clean and healthy, and space not at 
the moment available for a young hatch, the old 
leaves are gradually removed from the bottom 
of the old plants, and thus a young growth is 
obtained, from which a very good second crop 
may he takeD. 

Seed sowing. —I allow four or five weeks to 
elapse from the time of sowing till the plants 
are planted out in the house. It is far better to 
wait a week or two for the plants than to have 
them pot-bound and stunted, for generally such 
plants soon become a prey to red-spider. The 
seeds are sown in the pots from whence they are 


transplanted to the beds. I never repot my 
plants, but sow the seeds (three) in a 4-inch pot 
to he thinned out to the strongest one for 
planting out. I prefer seedlings to cuttings, as 
they possess more vigour. Greater productive¬ 
ness is claimed for plants from cuttings than 
from seeds, but I am always content with one 
fruit, or at most two, at a joint. One sort only 
is grown here, the true Rollisson’s Telegrapn 
(see illustration), which, for general use, is 
hard to beat, though it is probably equalled by 
Dickson’s All the Year Round, also a short- 
fruited variety, with a hardy constitution. 

Soil. —We use here a compost consisting of 
roughly-chopped fibrous loam, with a small ad¬ 
mixture from an old Mushroom-bed, the manure 
being mixed a little more freelv in the winter 
months. Four plants fill the side of one house, 
and a day or two previous to planting, four 
hillocks (each the contents of a 3-peck basket) 
are laid along the middle of the bed on a foun¬ 
dation of inverted turves. These are supported 
over the bottom-heat pipes on one side by means 
of rough hoarding, and on the other by a heated 
water tank. When the soil is thoroughly 
warmed the seedling plants are planted on the 
top of these mounds ; a stout stick is pushed 
into the soil, and the top, secured to the w ires 
above, serves to tie the growing plants to till 
they reach the trellis. A top-dressing, about an 
inch at a time, of the same sort of material is 
applied every ten days or so, taking care to place 
it in the house to warm for a day or two before 
it is spread over the surface of the hills. The 
earth is heaped well up round the stems. If 
manure seems needful, after heavy bearing, I give 
a good sprinkling of Standen’s manure and well 
water it in ; this is found to he the best invigora- 
tor. Stopping and training receive almost daily 
attention ; much growth is never removed at one 
time ; shoots not wanted are nipped out when 
small. The hearing growth is trained thinly, 
and as it extends it is pinched above the second 
leaf. Under this treatment nearly every joint 
is fruitful, and not a foot of space is wasted. 
Sometimes in spring, when our small house is 
occupied with other things, and we are confined 
for two or three months to one side of a division, 
a rotation plan is adopted, say, with four plants. 
When the first at one end is in full bearing, the 
second and third are following in close succes¬ 
sion, while the fourth is newly planted. In this 
case a little foresight only is necessary in sow¬ 
ing. Each plant being confined to one hillock, 
the soil can be removed and renewed without 
its neighbour being in the least checked. Few 
plants are more sensitive to checks or chills than 
the Cucumber, most of its ills and enemies 
being traceable to this cause. Abundance of 
water applied at a proper temperature is of 
great importance, as are also a regular system 
of thorough syringing with tepid water, the 
maintenance of plenty of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, and the avoidance of a high night tem¬ 
perature. Advantage should he taken of every 
ray of sunlight, especially in autumn, winter, 
and spring. M. 

2089.—Chutney from green Toma¬ 
toes.— Green Tomatoes, 3 quarts; medium-sized 
Onions, 3 (number); brown Sugar, 6 oz. ; white 
Mustard-seed, 1$ oz. ; Mustard, 14 oz. ; Cloves, 

oz.; ground Ginger, 4 oz ; Allspice, 4 oz.; white 

epper, 4 oz.; vinegar, h pint. Slice the Toma¬ 
toes and Onions very thinly, sprinkle with salt, 
and drain for twenty-four hours. Mix the dry 
spices, &c., all together. Put a layer of Toma¬ 
toes and Onions into a preserving-pan, sprinkle 
over them spices, and so on alternately ; pour in 
the vinegar. Boil gently till transparent; when 
cold it will be fit for use.—F. W. P. 

2205.—Forcing Rhubarb in a vinery. 
—Make a frame with some rough boards on the 
border; 11-inch boards will do. Set the roots 
close together, and fill in the spaces between the 
roots with soil, or old Mushroom or other 
manure. Give a good watering to settle, and in 
due time the Rhubarb will start. Better plant 
Paragon or some other early kind for first crop ; 
Victoria may come later. To keep up a suc¬ 
cession, I have another bed about a month after 
the first lot is started.—E. H. 

2211.— Early Peas.— Peas sown now, if &1 
went well, would be from seven to ten days in 
front of the same kinds sown in February, 
unless the latter were raised under glass and 
planted out when hardened off. Day’s Early 
unginialTrom 
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tSpjaris® is not the earliest Pea ; American 
Wonder is much earlier, as are also William I., 
and others. Sow on a sheltered border, having 
a full southern aspect, and when the Peas are up 
draw up a ridge of soil on each side and put the 
sticks to them for the sake of the shelter 
afforded.—E. H. 

- It would be mere guesswork to say 

whether Peas sown now or in the spring would 
produce the earliest crop. Sometimes, when 
the winter is favourable, the autumn sown crop 
is both early and good, beating the lot sown 
about the first of February ; at other times the 
winter is severe, and the crop is so crippled that 
before it recovers the spring sowing pushes 
ahead, coming in first and best. In either case 
the ground should be well-drained and in good 
condition. I have had to draw the drills when 
the soil was too wet, and, rather than fill them 
up with this wet soil, I have some siftings from 
the potting-shed or some dry good soil brought 
to cover the seed.—J. D. E. 

2212.— Horseradish beds.— Trench and 
manure the land now, and any time between 
this and next February or March procure some 
seta which may be the crown-buds of the pieces 
taken in for use ; strong pieces without crowns 
wilt grow, but it is best to have the crowns on.. 
Plant in rows 2 feet apart, making holes with al 
crowbar 8 inches or 9 inches apart, and 1 foot 
deep. Drop in the sets and fill up the hole 
witn rioh, light soil.—E. H. 

2226.— Forcing Seakale.— Seakale must 
be forced in a perfectly dark place, where the 
atmosphere is pure and genial. In the forcing- 
house, without it is confined in a box or in some 
other way, the Kale will neither be well 
blanched nor yet tender. I have forced Seakale 
in a hot-house by using deep boxes (wine-cases), 
about half filled with light, rich soil, and the 
roots planted therein 3 inches apart When the 
lids of the boxes were shut down close they 
could be placed under the stages *or in any 
corner out of the way.—E. H. 

2135.— Best Pea for show.— The Dachen is the 
best Pea (or show. Duke of Albany was for several years 
considered the best, but the Duchess has longer pods, 
which are equally well filled with Peas. The baulm also 
grows higher, producing more pods, a point in its favour. 
—S. P. _ 

TRB18 AND SHRUBS. 

DWARF CONIFERS. 

There are so many places suitable for planting 
these pigmy Conifers that one is a little surprised 
that tney are not more commonly grown, for 
whether on the rock garden, the border, or the 
lawn, they rarely fail to attract attention and to 

F roduce the most pleasing results. Last season 
was agreeably surprised to find a whole collec¬ 
tion of these Dwarf Conifers amply accommo¬ 
dated and looking the picture of health in a 
secluded Kentish garden, and in situations, too, 
where those of larger growth would have been 
quite out of place. On a sloping bank by the 
brookside the Tamarisk-leaved Juniper (J. 
sabina tamariscifolia) formed a dense low 
cushion of the most intense mixture of blue and 
green imaginable. In addition to the Tamarisk- 
leaved Juniper, there is another plant of the 
same family (Jnniperus aquam&ta) that rarely 
exceeds 30 inches in height, and which spreads 
about laterally freely enough. J. procumbent, 
too, is worthy of attention at present, it being of 
Savin-like appearanceand habit, but rarely rising 
more than 6 inches from the ground. Two forms 
of the common Juniper (J. communis) which must 
not be omitted here are J. communis compressa, 
a remarkably small and neat Conifer, and J. 
communis nana, which is of more spreading 
habit than the latter and with neat foliage of a 
bright green. On a little natural eminence Abies 
excelsa clanbrasiliana had grown to its largest 
size, about a yard high and nearly as much 
through. A. excelsa Gregoryana is one of the 
smallest and neatest, while the better-known A. 
exoelsa pumila glauca forms a neat bush with 
shining deep-green leaveB. Another diminutive 
form of the common Spruce is A. excelsa 
pygmsea, of rather stiff growth, but a desirable 
ana most interesting variety. Pin us montana, 
known also as P. Pumilio and P. Mugho, is of 
unusually low growth, even in rich ground. Of 
the Swiss Stone Pine (P. Cembra) there is a 
very desirable dwarf form, with short crowded 
foliagw and a height of rarely more thi a 1 yard. 1 
It is iiAmed P. Cemlfra pEm^a, 4ud # easily 


ight of rarely more thiln ] 
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cultivated ia any light rich soil. P. Strobes- 
nana is a valuable dwarf Conifer, it being of 
neat growth, with very pleasing green leaves, 
and suitable for rock-work. Retinoapora 
obtusa pygmsea should be in every collection 
of dwarf Conifers, for it is a highly orna¬ 
mental and neat-habited shrubby form, 
and one that is much in request for rock 
gardening. There is a neat variety of the com¬ 
mon Yew that is somewhat confusing as to 
names, that generally adopted being Taxus 
baccata nana. It spreads about to some extent, 
but never rises upwards more than 3 feet. The 
deeply-tinted foliage, procumbent habit, and 
freedom of growth should make it a favourite 
with lovers of small-growing coniferous trees. 
Cupressus thyoides nana has glaucous foliage 
and is of prostrate habit, never growing more 
than 1 yard high. It succeeds well in stiff, 
cold soils, and is thus peculiarly suitable for 
planting in damp situations, and where few 
other Conifers would thrive. Of the Japan 
Cedar there is a diminutive, shrubby species 
that does not, as usually seen, exceed 3 feet in 
height, and is bushy and far-spreading in pro- 

r ion. The pigmy form of the Corsican Pine 
Laricio pygmcea), though of rather rough 
growth, is yet a desirable shrub for the uses now 
under consideration. A. 

2141. — * * BrQWH-SCalQ. **—“ Edwin Dodds” 
can find a general account of scale insects and 
their life history in Westwood’s “ Modern 
Classification of Inseots,” Staveley’s “ British In¬ 
sects,” published by Lovell, Reeve, and Co., 
“ Essai aur les Cochinilles,” by Y. Signoret, and 
in “Our Insect Enemies,” by the Rev. J. 
Wood, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; but in this last the life 
history part is imperfect. Perhaps the follow¬ 
ing Bhort account may be of some use : There 
were two very distinct kinds of scale insects, 
one in which the “scale” is formed of the 
hardened skin of the adult insect, the other in 
which the insect makes a covering or scale 
partly of the skins which it has cast off when 
moulting, and partly from secretions from its 
body. This “ scale " is quite distinct from the 
body of this insect. The hard “ brown-scale ” 
on Oleanders, Ac., belongs to the former kind, 
and ia one of the many species belonging to the 
genus Leoanium, the common Mussel-shell 
“ scale ” (Mytilaspis pomorum), so abundant on 
Apple-trees at times, is an example of the latter. 
The young “brown-scale” inseots when first 
hatched from the eggs are active little six- 
legged creatures, with well-developed antennas, 
eves, and mouth organs. They roam about the 
plant on which they are until they find a suit¬ 
able resting-place ; they then insert their sucker, 
with which their mouth is provided, into the 
plant, and begin to feed on its juices. After 
this they seldom or never move again, but con¬ 
tinue in the same position drawing off the sap 
of the plant. They increase considerably in 
size, and in the case of females the skin becomes 
gradually hard, and the insect more or less 
ronnded in shape. The legs and antennas, 
being of no further use, do not grow. After 
impregnation by the male, the body becomes a 
mass of eggs, which are gradually expelled, the 
soft parts of the body at the same time shrink¬ 
ing, so that at last there is practically nothing 
left but the hard skin of the mother, which 
covers the mass of eggs, and affords them a very 
efficient protection. When the young are 
hatched they crawl out from beneath this 
shelter, and begin life on their own account. 
The young male “ scale ” for some time appears 
to be exactly like the female ; but at a certain 
period of its existence, like other insects, it 
assumes the pupa or chrysalis condition, and, 
forming a light covering or ooooon of some 
secretion from its body, it undergoes a regular 
metamorphosis, and emerged as a small, two- 
winged insect, a creature as unlike the female 
as can well be imagined. The males seem to be 
very rare in comparison to the females, and 
those of many species are quite unknown. No 
doubt they are much more abundant than they 
seem to be, for they are so small that they may 
be easily overlooked, and their cocoons are very 
inconspicuous. From the habits of these insects, 
as regards feeding, it is obvious that there Is no 
chance of killing them by using any poison which 
would affect them by their swallowing it; but 
soft-soap and Water, to which soSs o extract of 
Quassia or Tobacco-water has been added, 


syringed over the plant, or used with a sponge, 
chokes up the breathing pores ef the insect and 
kills them.—G. S. S. 

fBrns. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Lastrbas. 

With the forms of the Ferns known as Las treat, 
all of us are pretty well acquainted, through our 
own native kinds, familiarly known to us by the 
name of “Buckler Ferns,” “Mrs. Wingate ,r asks 
to be told some of the most distinct kinds of 
“foreign Lastreas,” but she does not say if 
she means hardy or indoor species or varieties, 
so I shall name some of those which will 
thrive in the open air, and also some of the 
most handsome and distinct kinds for the 
cool-house and stove fernery. Now is the best 
time to set about planting the outdoor kinds, 


light yellow loam, mixed with an equal part of 
leaf-mould and peat; the whole to be made 
sandy, and to be well trodden round the plants 
when they are put in. After planting 
thoroughly well water, when the advant¬ 
age of good drainage will be found, and also 
later on through the growing season good liberal 
supplies are necessary to their roots, when it 
wul quickly pass through the soil, and the 
drainage material will carry away the surplus, 
and it leaves the bottom cool and sweet, and at 
all times this is a necessity. 

Warm-house kinds. 

L. AUOE8CENS.— This is an elegant plant, and 
well deserves attention where space can be 
afforded it. It produces from a creeping rhizome 
slender, pinnate fronds from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
length, the pinnae being narrow, with pinnatifid 
segments; the colour is pale-green. It is a 
suitable plant for the rockwork. It oomes from 
Venezuela, Caraccas, Ac. 

L. chrysoloba makes an elegant plant for a 
pot specimen, or for a front row in the rock- 
work, making fronds a foot or more high. 
These are pinnate, the pinnae being pinnatifid ; 
the colour is soft-green on the upper side, 
clothed below with bright reddish son. Brazil. 

L. crinita, a tall-growing, majestic plant, 
having pinnate fronds from 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
and a foot or more broad in the widest part. 
The main stem is thickly clothed with long, 
bright-chestnut, silky hairs, and these are con¬ 
tinued quite up to the tip of the frond, but in a 
less degree. The pinnae are broadly pinnati- 
fid, and thickly clothed below with reddish- 
brown sari. It is a noble species. Native of 
the Mauritius. 

L. deltoidea. —This is a singular and beauti¬ 
ful Fern, having pinnate fronds from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height, the fronds varying in width, 
the npper pinnae being long and spreading, from 
2 inches to 3 inches or more in length, by about 
1 inch in breadth, and the lower ones much re¬ 
duced in size, about a quarter of an inch being 
their extent, and the colour rich deep-green. It 
is a very singular-looking, and I believe a some¬ 
what rare species in cultivation, although it 
appears plentiful in the Island of Jamaica. 

L. eleoaNs is, as its name implies, a very 
beautiful kind, having decompound fronds some 
1 foot or 2 feet in length, very finely divided, 
and presenting a charming appearance. It is 
well adapted for a pot specimen, but it looks 
equally charming when planted out in the 
rockery. It comes from Ceylon. 

L. falciculata is another very elegant plant 
from Brazil, with fronds Borne 18 inches or 2 feet 
high, and about 6 inches or 8 inches broad, 
pinnate, these pinnae being almost again pin¬ 
nate ; but the segments have a narrow wing; 
they are deep-green. It is somewhat a rare 
species at present in our gardens, but will soon 
be more plentiful, I hope. 

L. patens is a well-known Fern, which is 
something like L. molle, a regular pest in gar¬ 
dens by the seedlings coming up so plentifully ; 
but the mature plant is very elegant. Its fronds 
are erect, some 1 foot or 3 feet in length, pin¬ 
nate, more or less finely divided, and pale, soft- 
green in colour, forming a beautiful contrast to 
those Ferns of a darker hue. It is widely 
spread throughout Sooth America and the West 
Indian Islands. 

L. rbc kdens.— Another very elegant Fern, 
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with an ample tforee-timea-dirided frond, from 
1 foot to 2 feet long, finely divided, and light- 
men in colour. This plant comes from the 
Philippines, where it appears to abound. 

L. strigosa ia distinct and beautiful, having 
its fronda set with long, shining black hairs at 
the base. Its length ia from 1 foot to 2 feet, 
and its colour ia pale-green. Native of the 
Mauritius. 

L. sancta ia a very handsome small-growing 
plant, which should be grown in a pot or in a 
Ward’s case. The fronda are from 6 inches to 
10 inches in height, narrow and very finely 
divided, the colour being rich, deep-green. It 
comes from the Weat Indian Islands. 

L vestita.— Thia ia a bold-growing plant, 
attaining some 18 inches to 3 feet high, 9 inches 
to a foot wide, pinnate, the stem and rachis 
clothed with dark-brown hairs. It ia a 
Brazilian plant. 

L. villosa.— A noble species, making fronds 
some 6 feet long, and upwards of 2 feet across, 
the stipes some 18 inches long, very stout, 
densely clothed with a thick coating of chaffy 
scales; the fronda are three times divided, rich- 
green above, paler beneath. It ia a plant which 
should be in every good collection of Ferns. It 
comes from the Weat Indies. I must now close 
thia list for want of apace, but will endeavour to 
answer “ Mrs. Wingate,” as to the cool-house 
and the hardy kinds next week. J. J. 


Raising Ferns from spores.— “J. J. ” 
aays stiff yellow loam ia the beat substance for 
raising Fern-spores. I grant the yellow loam is good 
not only for raising them, but for growing them 
afterwards. And if I was within reach of it I 
should probably use it, but sandy loam ia much 
worse than either leaf-mould or peat, and loam 
from limestone or chalk formation is altogether 
unsuitable. T took to using peat because I could 
not get the yellow loam, except at great cost, 
and one or two consignments purchased did not 
come np to anticipation, and 1 have never had 
any difficulty in getting Fern-spores to grow on 
peat after it has been scalded with boiling water. 
Peat when pressed down firmly is quite as reten¬ 
tive of moisture as loam, more so than many 
samples of loam I have used. When seedling 
Ferns die it is generally through drought or being 
overgrown with Mosses or Lichens, and these 
will grow just as freely in loam as in peat, but the 
sodding I have always fonndeffectual. “ J. J. ” 
says he raises his Ferns in loam and transplants 
to lighter material I would rather start with 
the lighter soil and work on into that which is 
heavier. I always envy those men who have 
access to the yellow loam fields. As regards the 
number of Ferns raised now, I should say that 
for every Fern raised and sold thirty years ago 
a thousand are now worked off.—E. H. 

2213.— Making a fernery.—I think I 
should cover the wall with Fern-tiles in which 
pockets are placed for planting Ferns in, or 
earthenware pockets may be bought cheap 
(about sixpence each), suitable for hanging 
against a wall, in which there ia root-run for a 
good-sized plant. There are numerous patterns, 
some being adapted for hanging up like a basket. 
The sunshine all day would be rather a dis¬ 
advantage, as most of the Ferns do best in the 
shade, and in the hot weather you would require 
a shade. If you confined your attention to 
hardy Ferns, British and exotic, a very inte¬ 
resting lot may be grown, even in the small 
space stated. If you grew hardy Ferns you 
would not require any means of heating except 
a mat over the roof in very stormy weather. 
The collection might include representatives of 
th ‘Hart’s Tongues, Aspleniums, Lastreas, Adlan - 
turn pedatum, Onoclea sensibilis, Osmunda 
cinnamoneum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Ceteroch 
officinarum, Cystopteris fragilia, Lomaria 
Spicant, and its crested variety, Polypodium 
vulgare, P. cambricum, Polyatichum angulare 
proliferum, and others, Strutbiopteris (german- 
ic 0, and S. pennsylvanica. The bottom might be 
covered with spar or cemented to stand pots in 
or build up a few pieces of stone to represent a 
rockery. And plant the Ferns out in the bottom. 

2184. — Oil-stove in a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-house. —There are various reasons to 
account for the Chrysanthemums damping: one 
may have been cau sed by the plants being left 
out too long : another is, that they <J|o not set 
Digitized by \j(jO 


ants being 1 


sufficient sun. You are right in giving them all 
the air both night and day, except on very frosty 
weather. The lamp can be used on very damp 
occasions, and not give the plants in bloom too 
much water and no manure.— G. H. Howe. 


RULHS FOR OORRRSPONDBMT8. 

jimtlonn.—eusrtas and answers m « inserted in 

(Mmmtm free qf charge if oorrcspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommunieations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Edivob of 
Gardbmdm, 57, Southanipton-street, Covent-parden, Lon 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address qf the sender are required «n 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, esuh 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Qxu>nmra has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they easmat al w ay s be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
oommunieations. 

Answers (which, with theeaoeptionofsuehaseannot 
well be classified, will be found in their difermd depart 
ments) should always boar the number and title placed 
~ linst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ige us by advising . as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the cor re spondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qften be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who rqfer to articles inserted in Qusmim 
should mention the number in %chick they appear e d. 

2252.— Making brown bread.— Will someone 
kindly give me a good reoeipt tor making wholesome 
brown bread ?-J. W. 

2263.— Treatment of Auriculas. —Will anyone 
kindly give me some Information on the culture of 
Auriculae ?— Canonbury. 

2254. — Removing Peeonies.— Will someone please 
to say if Picon iee should be removed now or in the spring, 
and what soil is best for them ?— Canonbury. 

2255. — Plants in a tank.—I should be extremely 
obliged if anyone would name me a few plants that wiu 
grow in water in a fish tank ?—Charles Rowlby. 

2256. -Planting Tea Roses.— Will “ J. C. C.” 
kindly Inform me the beet time to purohaee and beet time 
to plant Tea Roeee in the open ground ?—Tea Roses. 

2257. -Cinerarias and Cyclamens.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me whether Cinerarias and Cyclamens can 
be kept In a oool-houee to bloom In the winter or early in 
spring?— Nemo. 

2258. -Treatment of Coleus. —Will someone 
kindly tell me whether a Coleus in a pot blooms the second 
year, and what treatment cuttings require through the 
winter ?— Nemo. 

2269.— Plants under a greenhouse stage - 
will someone kindly inform me what will grow bees in soil 
under a 4-feet stage ia a oold greenhouse, and when to 
plant?—M el.it a. 

2260. — Lapagerla alba. -In layering the above 
should the layer be cut the same as a Carnation is? If the 
seeds gathered from L. alba are town will they all produce 
white flower*?—W. H. 

2261. —Setting a saddle boiler, Ac.— will sol. 
one please inform me the best way to set a saddle boiler 
with a view to saving fuel, and what is the beet to burn In 
It?— Torquay Amateur. 

2262 —Rose Glolre de Dijon.— I have a plant of 
this Rose, which 1 want to move. Would someone kindly 
tell me the time to move it, and the best mixture to plant 
it in?—N ew Bkoinxer. 

2263.— Pruning Vines.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the best time to prune Vines in a oold-houae ? Also in 
spur pruning, how dose must the shoots be cat into the 
main rod ?— Glass Box. 

2264— Replan ting an orchard.—I want to replant 
half an acre of orchard (sandy soil) with Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Damsons, and Cherries (standards). What aorta 
would be best?— Farmer. 


2266. — Treatment of Solomon's Seal.— will 
someone kindly inform me the treatment required for the 
above, as I have bought several roots, but have never 
grown any before ?—B. W. 

2206.— Moving plants, shrubs, Ao— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me advioe on moving plants and shrubs, 
stating size and depth of holes, treatment of roots, drain 
age, soil required, so. ?—H. T. F. 

2267. — Idlium Harris!.—I have planted eome Har¬ 
ris! Lilies, one bulb in each pot, and they are throwing up 
two shoots to each bulb. Should I remove one shoot, or 
allow them both to grow ?— Winton. 

2268. — Perns under trees.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what are the best kinds of Ferns to plant under 
trees in a high position in the south of Hampshire, and 
when is the right time to plant?— Melita. 

2262.— Roses for a small; bed.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the best dozen Roees for a small bed, and 
bow they should be cultivated to obtain good blooms? 
Also the best time for pruning them ?—A Beginner. 

2270 — Moving Apple and Pear-treos.— Will 
someone kindly teu me the best time to move a five-year- 
old Apple and Pear-tree (pyramidal trained), and also 
should they be pruned at the time of removal ?—Anxious. 

2271.— Planting Lillee.— I have a piece of ground 
about 24 feet long, and 2 feet wide. It is situated under a 
south wall, is very well drained, and the sod is rich loam. 
The subsoil is rtony, and I wish to know if Lilies would 
grow here, and what time I ought to plant them, what 
sorts would do beet, and also hill particulars as to manur¬ 
ing, watering, and now far apart they ehould be planted ? 
I wish to have a good variety. I should be mueh obliged 
if someone wouldinetruotme in this?—A rthur Huohbb. 


2272. — Malmaf non Carnations. — I shall feel 
greatly obliged for full directions as to the treatment of 
these Carnations for all the year? I have only a oold- 
houae with a little heat in spring when the Vines are start¬ 
ing.— Pink. 

2273. —Ripening Medlars —I have a good many 
Medlars, and for two yean I have failed to ripen them 
properly. Can anyone tell me how to ripen them quickly ? 
Ought they to be gathered now, or wait till the leavss fau ? 
—Hurnard. 

2274. — Streptosolen Jameson!.—I have bought a 
few plants of Streptosolen Jameeoni, and I should be glad 
to have some information as to culture in pots or out-of- 
doors in the summer, and to know if it is suitable for bed¬ 
ding?—H. S. 

2276.— Treatment of Stephanotis.— Will some 
one kindly inform me as to the proper treatment of a 
Stephanotis ? I have a oold-house and a house in whioh 
the temperature is about 60 deg*. In which of there would 
it do best?—F. R. H. 

2276. —Chrysanthemums for standards. — 

Would some experienced grower of Chrysanthemums 
kindly give the names of a dozen of the best to grow as 
standards to flower in October and November, also a few 
hints as to culture ?— Jack. 4 

2277. — Growing Hyacinths. — Would anyone 
kindly inform me the best method of growing Hyacinths? 

If the soil be very damp, what must be done to keep the 
bulbs from rotting, or if the sun does not shine on the bed 
will that matter?—A Bbg inner. 

2278 —Begonias ftom seed.—I have some Begonia 
seed, whioh I should like to sow for plants to flower next 
summer in good time. I have heat, also oold-houses and 
frames. Would someone kindly say the best time to sow, 
also best soil to grow them in ?— Jack. 

2279. -Walnut-leaves for leaf-mould —I have 
got several loads of Walnut-leaves, and I should like to 
know whether they would be good for leaf-mould when 
well decayed, or whether they would be injurious to 
plants?—A Constant Rhader, Orpington. 

2280. —Chrysanthemums after flowering.— 

I have two Chrysanthemums (Mine. Desgrangee), whioh 
have flowered profusely for nearly two months, and are 
now over. 8hail I cut them down, and must they remain 
in the greenhouse for the winter?— Windmill. 

2281. — Rosee on a wall.—I have a Gloire de D'jon 
Rose on a stone wall facing east. I find that thv brauoms 
are very dirty, also there are some oobwebs among the 
stones. Will someone be kind enough to tell me wnat to 
do ? I have some Gtshurst Compound.— Gloire. 

2282 —Rhododendrons and Azaleas.— I read 
somewhere the other day that stable-manure was bad for 
Rhododendrons. Is this so? And is it also bad for 
Azaleas? What is the best means of making these shrubs 
flower well, and the time of year for pruning ?—J. H B. 

2-283.— Culture of Achlmenes— I should be glad 
to know something about the culture of Achlmenes r I 
planted some bulbs in July in pots, and they have shot'up 
6 inches or 6 inches high ; but there is but the faintest 
promise of bloom, and the leaves are going off at the tips. 

—J. B. 

2281.— Destroying Bracken.—Will someone please 
to let me know if there is any way of destroying Bracken 
so that it should not grow any more? I have several 
acres, and would like to plant it as a garden, but I am told 
that I cannot destroy this Bracken altogether. Is this so? 
—Amateur. 

2285. —Autumn Pears for a London garden. 
—I should like to know the names of the two best Pears 
which ripen the end of October or middle of November? They 
must be large and of a good flavour and luscious. They 
are for a garden in St. John’s Wood, one for a wall and the 
other a pyramid.—J. G. W. 

2286. — Growing Filberts.— Nobody in these parts 
(Cornwall) appears to know anything about growing Fil¬ 
berts. I have some trees I planted eleven years ago, and 
I have had just as many Nuts! I need not say I have done 
nothing to the trees, as I do not know how. Will some 
practical friend help me ?—E. C. M. 

2287. —Wall fruit-trees for a London garden. 
—Will “ B. C. R.” kindly advise me as to what are the 
beet aorta of Apples and Pear wall-trees for s garden in 
St. John’s Wood, taking into consideration good cropping- 
qualities and a robust nature ? The fruit I should like to 
mature in October.— St. John's Wood. 

2288. — Lily of the Valley crowns.— Would some 
one kindly tell me whether the roots of Lily of the Valley 
orowns should be shortened when they are intended for 
forcing in pots, because I And it very difficult in burying 
such a mass of roots as they contain when planting a dosen 
or so in a 6 inch pot?— Lover op Lilies. 

2289. — Cutting bajik budded Briers —Will 
someone kindly say when is the proper time to cut bock the 
shoots on the Briers that I have budded Roses on? I 
budded the Roees early in the season, and some of the buds 
are now 4 inches high, and should I now open the tying, 
and cut baok the branch of the Brier ?—W. J. II. T. 

2290 . —Tomatoes In a lean-to house.— I have a 
lean-to house, which is well heated with bot-water pipes, 
in which I intend to grow Tomatoes. Will anyone kindly 
tell me the names of some good sorts that I might have 
ripe in the month of May ? I intend to grow Perfection 
and Livingstone’s Favourite for later cropping.— Mac. 

2291. —Fuchsias, Roses, Ac.— I shall feel greatly 
obliged for Information on following points re Fuchsias, 
Roses, Ac.: What soil should a Fuchsia be planted in In 
pot for climbing the wall of a cold greenhouse? D> 
Fuchsias require much water, of oourse, duly taking into 
aooount weather; also how should I treat Roses in the 
same house?— Baly. 

2292.— Grape-Vines In pots.— I have three Black 
Hamburgh young Vines two years old ; I want to know 
how short they must he cut back for fruiting in pots ; the 
leading shoots are now 6 feet long, and have matured wood, 
as they have been out-of-doors in their pots, which are 
full of roots. When should they be taken into the heated 
Vinery ? Or should they still he left out till the frost 
oomes? Ought they to be repotted now or lster, and 
when should 1 prune them ? I shall feel grateful for any 
directions as I am taexpmriandod f~O obbtakt Rb a db r, 
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2293. — Carrots splitting-—I have just harvested 
whafe should have been a heavy and good crop of Red Oar- 
rote for stable use, but am disappointed in finding a large 
quantity of the roots (and these chiefly the largest) split 
and opened down most of their length. Will anyone kindly 
tell me the cause of this? The Carrots were grown in 
good garden soil.—N. G. II. 

2294. — Renovating lawn and destroying 
worms.— Would someone kindly advise me how to im¬ 
prove the surface of my lawn and to destroy the worms, 
which make the surface look like a ploughed field ? The 
turf was taken from a marsh near the eea. Would the sur¬ 
face improve if I were to cover it with fine soil and sow 
lawn Grass-seed and Dutoh Clover in the spring?—T. G. 

2295. — Marechal Nlel Rose in a house.—I have 
a Marshal Niel Hose on the roof of a house in which I 
want to use to bring flowers on for the conservatorr. I 
should like to know how to manage the above to obtain 
the best results? It has made a very strong shoot this 
year, which has been cut back to about 4 feet. Should this 
growth be taken off or not? The Rose is planted outside. 
—C. N. 

2296. — Gutting down a Lilac.—I have an old Lilac- 
tree, consisting of a stump, on the branches of which are 
never more than three or four clusters of flowers, and a 

S uantity of new shoots or suckers. I am anxious to cut 
own the tree, as it shades my greenhouse from the early 
morning sun. If I cut It now and prune the shoots, 
will they be likely to bear flower the summer after next ? 
—London. 

2297.— Peach tree in a cold greenhouse.-l 
bought a good-sized Peach-tree last autumn, and planted 
it in an unheated lean-lo greenhouse, which is rather cold 
and shaded. It was cut back in the spring, and it bore 
some few blossoms but no fruit. I should be grateful for 
advice oonoeming it. When and how much should it be 
piuned again ? Can I do anything to bring it into bearing 
condition ?—G. 0. 

2298.— A weedy lawn, Ac.— Will someone please 
inform me how to clean a weedy lawn and other Grass plots, 
which are about an acre and a-balf in extent, and have been 
sown down about two years? The weeds are chiefly 
Buttercups, Daisies, and Daffodils, and they have nearly 
mastered it. Would either sowing salt or lime help to kill 
the weeds and enrich the Grass, and, if so, how much may 
I safely use?—Jos. Allison. 

2299.— A cold-honae for profit.—I intend erecting 
a house 20 feet by 10 feet without heat. I would be much 
obliged if someone would tell me what form of house 
would be best ? I intend growing Tomatoes all round, and 
different flowers and Ferns in the middle, if that will suit, 
and if so, what kind of plants os for cut-flowers for market, 
and what kind of Tomato is best for market? Mild 
aspect in North Wales.—P. R. 

2300.— A gardener’s hands.—I should be glad to 
hear from some other amateur gardener what he uses to 
keep his hands clean? I have tried various soaps, pumice 
stone, sand, soft borax, Ac., with plenty of elbow grease 
and nail brush, but none are entirely satisfactory. I have 
contemplated a solution of caustic soda, but before taking 
such extreme measures should like to try something less 
severe. One does not like to appear at business with dirty 
hands.—J. H. B. 

2301.— Keeping Apples and Pears —Will some¬ 
one kindly give information in your paper as to the best 
means of keeping Apples and Pears after picking ? 1 have 
an Apple-house in my garden, but the damp seems to get 
through the walls and the fruit is quite wet. Can I remedy 
this? Apples are too odoriferous to be kept in a dwelling- 
house. If imperative to build a new Apple-house might I 
ask for suggestions as to the best and cheapest kind of 
building required ?—EriiORPK. 

2302.— Making up a Mushroom bed. — Will 
someone kindly tell me whether it will be advisable for me 
to make up another Mushroom-bed in my house without 
heat ? It is warmer than some houses, as it is a cavern 
really ; the temperature is about 50 dtgs. now, and I am 
afraid that it will be useless to make a bed for the winter 
without it can be kept at least at 50 degs. Of oourse, I do 
not want to make up a bed if on acoount of no heat it 
would prove a failure.— Mushroom. 

2303.— Cockroaches in a stove-house —My 
stove-house is overrun with cockroaches. They are eating 
all the young roots of my Orchids. My gardener has caught 
hundreds, but still they come. Is there any way of getting 
rid of them ? I have pieces of Apple, Carrots, Ac., placed 
about, but they are getting so ounning that directly he goes 
in with a light off they go. I also tried a Beetle-trap, 
but they got out of that quite easily. I have not tried 
phosphorus paste, as I am not very fond of having poison 
about.—W. D. 8. 

2304. -Marechal Niel Rose —I had a Marechal 

Niel sent up from the country in May, but in a few weeks 
the Roses, of which there were about a dozen, rotted off 
before coming to perfection. Sinoe then a very little new 
wood has been made, and now the tree possesses but a few 
leaves and looks ashamed to exist. It is in an 8-inch pot. 
< Might it to have more spaoe ? In the summer perhaps the 
heat of the conservatory was too great for it. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what I can do to set the poor thing on 
its legs again ?—J. B. 

2305.— Tea Roses.—I have some Tea Roses, which 
flowered well in pots in a cold-house in April, May, June, 
and July. I then turned them out of pots outdoors, when 
they flowered again, but poorly, in September. I have 
now (in October) repotted them, and put them in the said 
cold-house, and they are now showing buds, Ac. Should I 
let them flower, or keep them back by withholding water, 
Ac. ? I fear they may beoome weak by flowering too often. 
I have used old stable- manuie and turf-mould for repot¬ 
ting. Ought I to have used some clay soil as w ell ?— Ralv. 

2306.— Unsatisfactory Chrysanthemums — 
My Chrysanthemum buds are large, hard, and the florets 
seem as though they cannot get through the green centre. 
I thought I should have grand flowers. They were rooted 
rather late in the season, but were potted in good heavy 
loam early in July; bone-dust and a little fertiliser were used 
in the compost. The buds were taken the third week in 
August, and I have fed them since with liquid fowls' 
manure and sulphate of ammonia. Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason the buds are coming so hard and green ? 

Google 


2307.—Pteonies.&c-, in a greenhouse.—Will any¬ 
one tell me how to manage a Pseony in a cold greenhouse (no 
frost)? Last year in open ground the buds, which were 
large and promising, seemed to dry off before opening, os 
if burnt. This year I have raised a clump, potted it in 
large pot and rich soil, and placed it under the staging of 
greenhouse. Should the pink shoots which are under the 
ground be visible when potted ? Can I raise clumps of 
such things as Spiroas (not the greenhouse kind), and 
grow* them in the same way, as they too suffered from the 
same blight last year ?— London. 

‘2308.— Plants suitable for a rockery border- 
—In Gardkmng, March 12th, 1892, appeared a very interest' 
ing article by “ A. H." upon “ Alpine plants in beds and 
borders.” I am making a border rockery alongside of an 
avenue, and near the house, which will be about 50 yaids 
in extent. I should be greatly obliged for the asssistance of 
" A. H.” or any Of your readers having experience upon 
the subject as to what plants would look best in this 
border, and how to distribute them so as to have flowers 
at all times of the season, also as to soil, ao<l the depth of 
the same required ?—T. Comkr. 

2309. — Getting rid of wireworm.— Will some 
reader please tell me the best way to get rid of wirew’orm 
from a kitchen garden? It is in the suburbs of a large 
town, and the worm seems to increase every year, infest¬ 
ing Carrots, Onions, Strawberries, all the Cabbage roots, 
particularly the late sown ones. It generally appears in the 
Carrots about a week later than the green fly appears on 
the tops. This year it has attacked tne Lettuces for the 
first time. I have been recommended salt and lime, and 
to stop stable-manure. Is this correct ? I have tried lime 
this last two winters, also sowing Barley as ohange of crop. 
Ducks have been put on the laud during winter, and the 
joung chickens in coops in the summer.—J. H. B. 

2310. — Heating a small greenhouse.-I have a 
small greenhouse set up 8 feet by 7 feet, and 6 feet high 
on an average. In Gardkning of October 22nd, I notice 
someone speaking of heating by a 6-inch pipe with 
hot air. Would a 4-inch metal or a 4-inch or 6-inch glazed 
sewer-pipe laid round three sides of above house, with a 
gas-stove atone end (in bath room adjoining), and the pipe 
carried into a boiler-flue at the other end, all the hot-air 
passing along the pipe, be an efficient mode of giving a 
moderate heat without excessive cost? Or would it be 
better to have a hot-water apparatus with about 18 feet 
of 4-inch pipe heated by gas ? The cost would be a little 
more at first; which would be most efficient?—J. S. 

‘2811.— An unsatisfactory heating appara¬ 
tus.— I have a greenhouse, 45 feet by 10 feet, heated with 
a saddle, wrought-iron boiler, 20 inches long, 15 inches 
wide, by 15 inches deep from outsides, with flow and return 
3-inch pipes round the house, which does not work pro¬ 
perly. The connection with boiler is by a 1-lneh pipe only. 
Is this the fault, and will a 3-inch connection, by enlarging 
the hole in boiler, remedy it? Or, as there are two 1-incn 
holes on top of boiler, would it answer to run a 1-inch 

G ipe from each into the 3 inch pipes. The top of the boiler 
i about on a level with the floor of the house, the sides 
and top being covered with earth, the .ends bricked. Will 
someone of experience kindly reply to a— Beginner ? 

‘2312 —Cropping orchard land.— My orchard con¬ 
sists of rowspf large Standard Apple-trees on Grass, rows 
about 18 feet apart; between the rows of Apples run lines 
of Gooseberry-bushes on borders about 8 feet wide. For 
two or three years ihese narrow borders have been planted 
with Potatoes to cultivate the land and do the berry- 
bushes good, and to save labour in keeping weeds down. 
The crop of Potatoes has always been exceptionally light, 
and I am wondering if I can plant a more profitable crop? 
Soil, light and sandy, on gravel subsoil; position, open 
country in Yorkshire, but always well manured with cow¬ 
shed manure Is my culture good or bad, or can anything 
better be made of the space ? I do not expect full crops. 
—E. T. 

*2313 — Smyrna Pigs.—I have tried several times to 

f tet a Fig-tree that would bear fruit in any way resembling 
n flavour or consistency the Figs we get from Smyrna. 
They all produce the usual type of thin-skinned, quashy, 
poor-flavoured fruit instead of a richly flavoured pulp en¬ 
closing the seeds, surrounded by a thick and comparatively 
firm layer of pulp. Fruit of this character I have only 
once gathered, and that was many years ago in the West of 
France. Is it possible that soil and climate can make all 
the difference 7 Perhaps someone will he able to oblige 
me with information on the subject, and also to say 
whether there would be any chance of obtaining the desired 
kind of fruit from seedliDgs of a Symrna Fig without 
grafting, and how long it would be before they might be 
expected to bear ?—J. B. G. 

2314.— Neglected fruits.— There were two fruits 
that were common enough thirty years ago, and that I 
have completely failed in getting lately : 1, The White 
Black Cunrant which is desirable because the birds don't 
touch it, as looking unripe. 2, The “ Champagne " Currant 
—that is to say, a Currant whose fruit is neither red nor 
white, hut a lovely tint between the two. I Bent quite 
an exact description of what I wanted in this latter 
case, to a large Cheshire firm, and said that anyhow I did 
not want either Red or White Currants. Result: 1 dozen 
Red Currants, 1 dozen White, as proved this summer. I 
look on this as a species of robbery. Can anyone help me 
to procure either? May I end this complaining letter by 
one more coinplaint—that so many of your correspondents 
who send most interesting notes will persist in leaving out 
the all-important fact of what part of the country they 
live in.— Mid Shropshire. 

•2315.— Pot Roses In a small greenhouse.-I 
am trying to grow some pot-Rosea in a small greenhouse 
in which I give only enough heat to keep out frost on 
cold, damp nights. They were very healthy plants and 
w r ere grown in pots out-of-doors all the summer. I brought 
them from the country three weeks ago. W. A Richardson 
has been trained on wall and looks well ; R£ve d'Or I 
trained thinly against the glass (south aspect), and is also 
w ell; Cheshuut Hybrid, which is fastened to ibtee suppotts 
in the form of a bush, is getting a little mildewed on the 
young8hoots,and my Gloirede Dijon from which I expected 
great things, and which has two nice buds opening, looks 
very sickly. The lower leaves spotted, then turned yellow, 
and have now all dropped, the buds standing out all alone. 
Can you tell me the cause ? It was trained next to the 
glass, possibly a little too near my heating apparatus (which 
is never hot. I top-dressed them all with old manure, but 


the others seem all right. Will anyone tell me what I 
should do ; when to prune them, etc ? There 1 b a good 
deal of sunshine but plenty of air, and as I have been very 
successful with some other things, am anxious to experi¬ 
ment with Rosea— London. 


2316.— Flu© for a small greenhouse.-l have a 
small greenhouse, 7 feet by 6 feet, leaning against my 
dwelling-house between two projections in tne wall made 
by the two chimney places of the house, and, being a con¬ 
stant reader of your valuable paper, I had made up my mind 
to get material together for fixing a flue in accordance 
with instructions given at various times by “ B. C. R." 
My greenhouse is raised on 2 feet of brickwork, and I pur¬ 
posed building a furnace outside at one end running the 
flue in brickwork and large tiles along the front, then 
from there across the further end in 6-inch sanitary pipes 
led into the chimney of the dwelling-house, instead of 
building another chimney. But I happened to mention 
my intention to the head gaidener of a local magnate 
here, and he strongly advised me againBt a flue at all, stating 
they were no end of trouble, requiring a very large furnace 
and expenditure of fuel, and always liable to bursting from 
accumulations of gas in the flue, which when it escaped 
into the house, would kill everything. He recommended 
me to get instead an oil-stove with hot-water arrangement, 
but could not say which of the many advertised was the 
best. Perhaps our old friend “ B. O. R.” will give me a 
lift now, for I am very loth to give up my plans for the flue, 
although I would modify them gladly if he sees fit?— 
R. T. J. 


REPEATED QUERIES. 

2009.— Forcing bulbs.— I have potted up bulbs of 
Roman and other Hyacinths, Paper-White, and Roman 
Narcissi, as also a number of early Tulips. They are 
plunged in fibre in the open. I wish to force some of 
them. Could I Utilise one of Toope’s propagators for the 
purpose ? The propagator stands in a spare room If so. 
particulars as to requisite bottom-heat, ventilation, and 
general management would be much esteemed.— Boris. 

2015.— Pontederia or Pondelaria (an aquatic 
flowering plant).—Mr. Loudon Bays plant in rich loam, 
and keep tne cistern tilled up with water. A friend, in send¬ 
ing a plant from Florida, says, plant by filling a tub three 
parts with Boil and one part water, and drop the plant on 
the water, and its roots will go down into the mua. This is 
done—the tub is without holes in the bottom, but the 
water leaks out—the root was laid on the mud when the 
water subsided, and waa then covered with earth and re¬ 
filled with water. This has now gone through. It will 
stand in an unheated greenhouse through the winter. Is 
it necessary to give more water than sufficient to keep 
the earth in a muddy state ?— Charlrs Ellis, Lyme Regia. 

1879.— Making a Strawberry-bed, dtc.— I have 
just moved into a fresh house, and wish to make a new 
Strawberry-bed in the garden, but, of course, shall have no 
manure from my stable to etart with, and am unable to 
get any where I am geing. Would it do as well to manure 
the young plants later on ? If so, at what time of year, and 
how? Is there any artificial manure I could dig in 
now? I find the Espalier Apple and Pear-trees have 
grown along the paths as far as they can. Must I cut 
back the boughs to an eligible lateral branch to train 
along again ? If so, how much ought I to cut off ?— Old 
Subscriber. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

A Any communications respecting plants or fmitt 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand* London , W.C. 

Names Of plants -J- Dugan.— Giant Knotweed 

(Polygonum cuspidatum). - Subscrifjcr .—Gnaphalium 

lanatum. The botanical name of the plant called Aaron's 

Rod is Verbascum Thapeus.- L. A. M .—Ilelianthus 

multiflorus var.- Loughborough .—Apply to Messrs. 

Richard Smith A Co., Worcester.- J. Turner.— Wood- 

wardia radicans.- Seaton.— Libonia floribunda.- U.H. 

—Phytolacca dec&ndra.- G. J. Cruuzs.— Yee, Woolly 

Lavender (Santolina incana). - Scotia. — Veronica 

Traversi.- Crusoe’s Daughter .—Solanum jasminoides, 

not a hardy plant.- White Lily.— l.Ophiopogon Jaburan 

variegatum ; 2, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia). 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
qreatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed, u npaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Smith.— Impossible to name from 

such rubbish.- J. Turner.—Apples : 1, Looks like 

Gravenstein ; 2, Not known.- C. W. D.— Apples : 1, 

Court Pendu Plat; 2, Gravenstein ; 3, Not reoognieed ; 4, 
King of the Pippins probably ; 5, Braddick’s Nonpareil 

probably.- W. W. W.— Apples : 1, Warner's King; 2, 

London or Five-crowned Pippin ; 3, Cellini ; 4, Northern 

GreeniDg.- O. O .—Highly ooloured Apple, King of the 

Pippins. Other specimens, Sturmer Pippin. Fruit should 

be numbered.- Bracknell.— Apples: 1, Gravenstein; 2, 

Wellington ; 3, Alfriston ; 4, Not recognised. Send better 
specimens. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer emeries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

D.— Applv to Mr. W. H. Gower, Acacia Cottage, Bick 

ersteth-road, Tooting Graveney, Surrey.- W. R. T.— 

Looks like a fairly good Apple, but not so good by far as 

Newtown Pippin. Please give more particulars.- C. G 

Currie. — “ Handbook of the Conifer®,’’ published by 
Messrs. James Veitch a Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, Lon¬ 
don, S.W.- W. Hogarth. —Apply to aoy mathematical 

instrument dealer. We cannot recommend individual*. 

- Nor wood.— The Rhododendron is evidently in bad soil. 

Please give further particulars about it. - T. B. W.— 

Any respectable dealer in incubators will supply your 
needs,- S. J— Has the Rose been allowed to get dry »t 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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the roots ? Nothing is stated as to treatment .——A Cgn 
ittant Reader , Otymgton.- -Apply to Mr. E. Molyneux* 

Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants.- A. New 

Subscriber.—Tht hot-water apparatus named is a good one, 
and if you apply to the firm they will send one of the Droper 

size for the greenhouse.- W. R.—Ot course the Tomato 

is a fruit, although it is customary at shows to exhibit the 
produce as vegetables. 


BOULTON & PAUL 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


Frame made of 
iron with half 
round wood trays 


ANY SIZE MADE 
TO ORDER. 


Ma JBS83lS2fc %3f» 

Bend for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of every 
requisite for the Garden, Park, ami Pleasure 
Grounds* free on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


HARDY BRUIN A €0. 8 

AUTUMN SPECIALITIES. 

Oould erect quickly. Full particulars and CATALOGUE 
from our Works, 

GRAHAM STREET, LEICESTER. 


Nothing Sweeeeds like Success. 


HUOHES’ 


SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE. 

The most pleasant and rdlalfle df »11 tesecti 
aroying insects on plants, aninidto^Hrid^ ottos. 

UeuumuiiitiiD ivvv* —• rr-- ; t . . 

Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d„ 7s. 6d., and 12s. 6d.; in t 
^alloD, with full directions for uso. 

Aphioide, for spraying, Is. 

Beetle Powder, Is. and 2s. 6d. 
for Glass Houses. Is. ‘ ■ 

17s. Gtl., 22a. each. Y_,- 


aroying insects on pu»uu>, ,, tiTut/n 

testimonials received from all parte of the world. 

Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 12s. 6d.; in bulk, 11s. pef 

•raying, l's.~6d.; post, Is. 8d. Tiopical 
_m 2 b. Gd. Green and Cream Shading 
a. Patent Self-Feeding 8yringea, 12s. 6d., 

_ t _ Vapour Roll Fumigators, Is. each. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 
GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 
NEW YORK—ROLKER & SONS. 


h, Galvanised Garden Arch 
id with ornamental twist,^7 ft 

Special cheap line, 6®* Br¬ 
each. No. 318, stronger 
quality, Qs. 3d. each 


Galvanised Garden 

7 ft. high and 4 ft --.—---- - 

12 deep, special, 5*. Cheap by 4 ft. wide and 12 in. deei 

|| n ^ * O^AAial nhnnra linn Or 

No. 153, stronger quality, 

7s. each. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


(Gillingham s Patent), 


Pea Guard, As. per do*, lengths, ] \ a , \ /\ / 

3 ft. long ana 0 in. wide and 6 in 
high, including two end pieoes. 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to 
for creepers, Ac., made in panels, 6ft. by 3ft., 2®» eft * 
by 4ft., 3s. ea.; 6ft by 5ft., As. ea.; 6ft. by 6ft., 5® 
Price Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting, Diamond 
Trellis, Flpwer Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. T€ 
Nett cash with order. Orders of 60s. and upwards sent ear 
paid.—25, 46. k 47. High-st., New Oxf ord-st.. L ondon. W 


this is continued. If there is any objectionable matter in 
the feet the poulticing would draw it out. Perhaps it is 
rheumatism which affects the fowl. In that case,rubbing 
the feet with whisky, or enveloping them in flannel 
saturated with turpentine, might do good.— Doultixg. 

2201. — Silver Wyandottes. — I am 

afraid the Editor cannot find space for the 
show points of the Silver Wyandotte, as de¬ 
scriptions of this kind are wearisome to the 
general reader and of no interest to anyone 
save the querist himself. I would therefore 
advise “ Wyandotte ” bo put himself into com¬ 
munication with the hon. secretary of the 
Wyandotte Club, Mr. T. C. Heath, Cobridge, 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Zinc and 
Iron Goods 

(The oldest firm In the trade). 

YORK WORKS. BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N 
City Office and Warehouse : 19, Jewin-street, K CJ._ 


Staffordshire. He will probably forward a 
copy of the “ Standard ” on receipt of the pub 
lisned price, and with this in his 


By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 


__ _ mds at some 

good show the querist would get the best pos¬ 
sible lesson as to the show points of the breed. 

Doulting. 


THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires vary 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and oannot burn hollow. 

8ole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD, A DYSON, 

BEES TON ROAD, LEEDS 
Price* and Testimonials on application 


PROTECT YOUR PLANTS FROM FROST. 

ARCHANGEL 


•• Gardening’ Illustrated ” Monthly Parte. 

Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parte.— This joun\ 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form 
:nloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable , 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volum 

? rice , Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 9d. Complete set of volumes 
he Garden from its commencement to end of 1891, fo 


ARCHANGEL MATS! 

XJl MATS!'.-The Russian Mat Importers Co. are now 
gelling for cash with order New Season's Archangel Cargo 
Mats at 100s per 100, or 10s. 6d. per bundle of 10. New St. 
Petersburg Cargo Mats at 50s. per 100. or 5s. 6d. per bundle 

° f 40 . GREAT TOWER 8TRKET, LONDON. E.C ._ 

P R SALE.—Plant House, span-roof,portable, 

10 feet square, patent boiler, frame, plants, &c., through 
ill-health, cash, £8, carriage paid.—MRS. ELLIOTT, care 


U l-neaun, casn, xo, carnage mivo. 

Gardener, 9, Vork-plaoe, Stoke, Devonport. 


P| Avv 

ULMOO « :: tSr:. 

13 by 11, 14 by 12.17 by 13. 90 by 18, 24 by 18, 23 by 10. 24 by 16, 

^ Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above price « 
Glass Is out and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of change, and guaranteed'to be in 
sound oonditipn. Paint, 4d. per id.; PuCy; Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities when specis 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper 
J. B- ROBINSON i 
Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse. 

W, Moor-Uuar, Crip Loudon, R.O. 


SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravely* 

ing steadily in pu’il'i 


-L Herd).—The 8ussex cattle are 
favour, both in thiB country and 

yean ago a steer of this breed won - 

a butcher’s point of view—the first honoi 
at Chicago. ChwUc C A ^ Qf 
for sale. This herd r 
the most natural oon< 


ibjIuu l.-‘- Lc^ours in the block test 

Choice Cows and Young Stock of the beet blood 

• ^ *-ot up for shows, but kept und“* 

uluru __ possible. Inspection invited. 

Particulan of BAILIFF, Manor Farm, Kingsoote Btalio 
flnssex. _ 

CAA GARDEN LIGHTS.—Strong, well maff 
JUU and painted, 6 by 4 ft., S in. styles, 20s. per 
Sample Light. 3s. od.-JAMES. New Malden, Surrey. 
’DAFFIA for garden tying, be«t quality, t 
Xv p. Post, carriage paid, 1 lb., 7d. ; I lb.. Is.; 1 lb.. Is. 6d 
I lb., Ifc—JARR8 OLIFFOBP *5. BankptreeN Maltjftone 


WING WATER BARROW, with wooden 

1 lid. complete (by Boulton, Norwich), 18 gallons. For Sale, 
». Property of a gentleman.>Can be seen at the London 
irserr, 4, Mnid**T»le, Lcpdorv ft I ( > 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Seldom have Chrysanthemums been so late in 
expanding their blossoms as they are this year, 
and various are the reasons assigned, the most 
feasible being that the mild autumnal weather, 
that was so favourable to growth in all kinds of 
outdoor flowers, kept the plants- growing when 
they ought to have been filling up their flower- 
buds. The consequence is that November finds 
the bads not half expanded, only a few of the 
early small-flowering kinds being anything like 
in full bloom. Even in the South of England, 
where we consider ourselves quite a week 
earlier than in more inland stations, and with 
sharp frosts occasionally, the outlook for any 
outdoor display is very poor indeed, and my 
experience is that the modern Chrysanthemum is 
not at all suited for such a purpose, but needs 
the protection of a glass roof after the middle 
of October. I have had here a very long bloom¬ 
ing period from the early-flowering section of 
Chrysanthemums, of which Madame Desgrange 
is the familiar type—in fact, good blooms are 
still obtainable from plants that I have been 
cutting from for two months, as they have con¬ 
tinued to branch out finely. Stour Melanie and 
some of the early Pompones are now giving nice 
blooms in sheltered spots out-of-doors, but the 
large flowered kinds, if left out, get so dis¬ 
coloured by frost, that they are hardly of any 
service, and I should advise all who plant Chrys¬ 
anthemums to bloom in the open to stick to the 
old early-flowering medium-sized kinds, and 
leave the fine Japanese and Incurved varieties 
f or those who grow under glass. J. G. H. 


NEW CRIMSON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Several very beautiful new Chrysanthemums 
have been exhibited this season, and they are 
worthy of mention, as all who wish to keep 
their collections replenished with all the best 
novelties should take note of these splendid 
additions. It is interesting to note that they 
are English seedlings, not foreign introductions, 
and not more than three years ago we might 
have looked in vain for other than Continental 
kinds, so that English hybridists have been 
working in earnest to secure good varieties of 
their own raising. One of the finest is William 
Seward, and it is like the popular Cullingfordi 
in colour, except that the former is deeper, 
losing, therefore, nothing in intensity. The 
petals are drooping, as soft as velvet; the 
crimson colouring, set oft by pale-buff, 
reverse—a delightful contrast. The flower 
iA full, broad, massive, and of exhibition 
character. It will undoubtedly be seen in prize 
stands for many years to come, notwithstanding 
that the Japanese section undergoes much 
change by the acquirement of new and better 
kinds. Another very beautiful variety, which 
is classed amongst the Japanese rerfexed, is 
JohnShrimpton ; the flowers are of distinctly re¬ 
flexed character, large, and rich-crimson. I 
admire such types as" the foregoing, f or iheir 
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lustrous self colours. Whilst writing of new 
Japanese varieties, I may mention four others 
of great promise. One is named Beauty of 
Exmouth, a flower that reminds one of Florence 
Davis, full, broad, massive and pure-white; 
W. H. Atkinson is of a cerise colour, tinted 
with salmon, the florets drooping, and composing 
a handsome flower ; whilst we get a good addi¬ 
tion in Colonel W. Smith, which has flowers of 
large size, the florets inclined to incurve some¬ 
what, and of a rich golden-amber colour— 
unusual, distinct, and attractive ; Mrs. Her¬ 
bert Fowler is a flower of fine proportions, the 
colour of a distinct and telling amaranth shade, 
the florets silvery on the reverse side. All the 
foregoing are likely to become standard kinds, 
and, doubtless, as the raising of English seed¬ 
lings progresses, there will be many even finer 
varieties added to the list of exhibition Chrysan¬ 
themums. C. T. 

<■ _ 


2214. — Dwarfest large - flowered 
Chrysanthemums.— “Rio” will find the 
following selection suitable for the purpose 
named. As the Japanese are more numerous, 
and twenty varieties of Incurved would be too 
many for such a house as described, and out of 
proportion to the Japanese, I give but one-third 
of those—Incurved : Mrs. G. Rnndle (white), 
George Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), 
aureum multiflorum (orange-yellow), Jeanne 
d’Arc (white, pink tipped), Refulgence (purple- 
maroon), M. R. B&huant (carmine-rose), Novelty 
(blush), Alfred Lyne (lilac), Mrs. Bunn (orange- 
yellow), Empress of India (white), Lord Alcester 
(primrose), and Prince of Wales (dark-purple). 
Japanese : Mme. C. Desgrange (white), Mrs. 
Hawkins (yellow), M. W. Holmes (crimson, 
tipped gold), Edwin Molyneux (crimson, reflex 
gold), Avalanche (white), Mons. Bernard 
(amaranth-purple), Val d’Andorre (red, shaded 
orange), Anna Hartshorn (white, incurved), 
Florence Davis (white, curly florets), Lady Sel- 
borne (white), Maiden’s Blush (blush-white), 
Mme. de Sevin (rosy-amaranth), Peter the 
Great (lemon), Puritan (pink, changing to 
white), Edwin Lonsdale (purple-violet), Sun¬ 
flower (orange-yellow), W. H. Lincoln (golden- 
yellow), W. Tucker (delicate-rose), Bouquet des 
Dames (white), Alberie Lunden (velvety-crimson 
and carmine), Mme. Laing (rose, tipped white), 
Mme. Marie Hoste (white, suffused blush), 
Cesarc Costa (red), Mile. Lacroix (white), Vice- 
president Audiguier (rose, shading to white), 
Wm. Lane (bronze), and Mrs. Falconer Jameson 
(bronze, tinted and striped yellow).—E. M. 

Habit of Chrysanthemum plants.— 
A striking change has taken place in the 
Chrysanthemum as regards habit, and we see 
very few of the tall, leggy kinds that required 
a ladder to see the blooms perched on the top of 
the gaunt stems. Many of the newer varieties 
do not grow more than three or four feet in 
height—some less—and the growth is strong, 
bushy, and dense, the foliage bold and of 
splendid colour, whilst there is no diminution in 
the size of the flowers. It should be one aim of 
the hybridiser to keep the plant dwarf, as one 
sees in the beautiful snow-white Avalanche; but 
a few years ago the idea was merely to gain two 


or three blooms of abnormal size at the expense 
of the natural habit of the plant. This is a 
false system, and should be discountenanced in 
the interests of the Chrysanthemum, which is 
naturally a beautiful plant to look at apart from 
the flowers.—C. T. 

A new incurved Chrysanthemum 

of great merit is named Baron Hirsch. New 
incurved varieties are of more frequent occur¬ 
rence now than a few years ago, and this kind 
is one of the first of recent years. It forms an 
excellent companion to such kinds as Robert 
Cannell. The flower of Baron Hirsch is quite 
of exhibition standard, full, large, the florets 
finely incurved, making a globular - shaped, 
handsome bloom, whilst the colour is distinct, 
being old-gold, with the reverse side deep- 
crimson. It is an English seedling, raised by 
Mr. Owen, of Maidenhead, and has been given 
awards by both the Royal Horticultural and 
National Chrysanthemum Societies. There 
is yet room for the additien of good incurved 
Chrysanthemums. This section is not so easy 
to inorease as the Japanese, and when a first-rate 
novelty is acquired it is worth recording.—C. T. 


2253. — Treatment of Auriculas. — 
When a question is asked to give some inform¬ 
ation on the culture of Auriculas, it is difficult 
to evade going into the entire subject of culture ; 
and the matter is more difficult still when no 
information is given as to whether the Auriculas 
are the Show varieties or Alpines. Perhaps the 
best way will be to give instructions for winter 
treatment, and “ Canonbury ” can look out for 
information as to general details in the spring, 
which will doubtless be forthcoming in the pages 
of Gardening. At present both Show and 
Alpine Auriculas are placed in ordinary garden- 
frames, quite near the glass when it is necessary 
to have the lights shut; but that is only in very 
severe frosts. At other times the lights are 
tilted up, and in fine weather are drawn off alto¬ 
gether. Water the plants only when they are 
quite dry and likely to suffer. Remove dead 
and decaying leaves. This treatment is con¬ 
tinued up to the first of February. If out-of- 
doors Auriculas are grown—that is, the hardy 
Alpines—they require but little attention, 
merely removing the decaying leaves and watch¬ 
ing them at night. If slugs or other depredators 
are doing mischief, these and the leather-coated 
grub can be caught feeding at night. Seedlings 
of small size yet in the seed pans should be 
kept on a shelf near the glass in a house from 
which frost is excluded. If they are kept in 
frames a moderate-sized slug might eat a score 
of them in one night.—J. D. F. 

2300.— A gardener’s hands.—I have found Hud¬ 
son’s Extract of Soap the beet for cleansing the hands 
after garden work. Use warm water and a nail-brush, and 
I do not think you will have reason to be ashamed of your 
hands.—A. G. Bi'tlkr. 

- Wash your hands .first v ‘*h warm water 

and soap ; then have some r&‘ > er soft putty, 
and work it about till the lunds are well 
covered. When in a nice mss, work it off 
again with warm (soft) water ^nd plenty of soap, 
and I do not think anyone could tell you had 
done any work for a mon’ h. I found this out 
quite accidentally, but know of nothing to equal 
it, and it does the *kin:ful> harm.—B. C. R. 
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GARDEN WORK' 

Conservatory. 

The late-flowering Chrysanthemums .must be kept dis¬ 
tinct from those now In flower, borne of these late 
bloomers will only be showing their buds, and should be 
kept in a light cool-house; the flowers at Christmas or 
later will be more valuable than they are now. A vinery 
or Peach house where the frost is kept out will suit them. 
It is quite possible to overfeed Chrysanthemums. The 
buds are sometimes rendered so large by overdosing with 
stimulants that they cannot produce perfect blossoms, and 
in Borne cases 1 have known the monster buds do not open 
at all, but simply rot in the centre. This oocurs where the 
cultivators, chiefly amateurs, are very ambitious to excel 
in size of bloom. There is a point beyond which the 
attempt to force mere size by the use of stimulants will 
end in failure. If not already done, give the finishing 
touches to climbers ou the roof. Everything which has 
done flowering should now be shortened back to let in 
light. There are still a few flowering things on the roof, 
and these should ha made much of, as a little colour above 
the line of sight is always desirable. Tropasolum Fireball 
is always useful now where growth has been enoouraged 
during summer. Tea Hoses planted out and permitted to 
run up into the roof are seldom altogether' ttowerlese. 
Uabrothainnus in variety and Abutilons will, if permitted 
to grow freely, produce a good deal or bright colour in the 
upper regions of the house, and will be more attractive 
and do less harm to things beueath them if the growth is 
kept thin. Good specimens of early-flowering Heaths and 
Epaerises, if elevated on empty pots to bring them into 

E eater prominence, will be very' effective ; but the water- 
g of all such subjects must have careful attention, giving 
sufficient when required to moisten all the soil, and then 
leave them till they are getting drv again, which can be 
easily ascertained by tapping the sides of the pots with the 
knuckles. This U the nest and surest test to apply to all 
specimen plants, and with a little prootice the novice in 
plant-growing may become an expert. No person can 
grow plants well until he has mastered completely'the how 
and when to water. Zonal Pelargoniums are very bright just 
now', especially the double scarlet varieties, F. V. Raspail 
and Turtle’s Surprise. They must have alight position, and 
not be crowded. Crowded plants, whether “ Geraniums," 
Chrysanthemums, or of any other class, soon lose their bot¬ 
tom leaves and become uusigbtly. Salvias may have a little 
weak stimulant to increase the size of flowers. Begonias 
now coming into bloom of such kinds as insignis and 
fuchsioides may l»e moved to the conservatory. They are 
pretty for filling large vases. Plants which h%ve been 
grown in 5-inch pots come in well for this work, being 
turned out of pof s or the pots plunged in Mow. Estab¬ 
lished plants of Ficus repens with plenty of growth hang¬ 
ing over the sides are useful now for furnishing the sides 
of large vases or baskets. Tuberous Begonias may be 
placed in a pit or house and be kept dry. 

Stove. 

All plants need a resting-time, and if there is an inter¬ 
mediate-house some of the plants which have ripened their 
growth may he taken there, and kept dry for the present. 
The summer-flowering hard-wooded stove-plants, Alla- 
mandas. Bougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, ana others, will 
do with this treatment till February. Kondeletiaspeciosa 
is a very useful stove shrub, nearly always in blossom, and 
the flowers are useful for bouquet making. The old 
Euphorbia splsndens flowers freely In winter, and though 
the plant itself has an uninviting appearance, the flowers, 
which are produced freely under a starving kind of treat¬ 
ment as regards root space, are useful for making button¬ 
hole bouquets. Bring on Tuberoses in succession. The 
early-flowering Gloxinias of last year will soon, having 
finished their rest, be giving signs of growth, and should 
then be shaken out and repotted in rich open soil, and 
placed in a warm position. I alway find those plants 
started early for flowering just after Christmas do best on 
a shelf at the back of the house near the glass. There will 
be plenty of blossoms in the house now, both among the 
climbers* on the roof and also the plants grown in pots. 
Do not syringe Gesneras ; the hairy leaves hold the mois¬ 
ture, and this sometimes produces brown spots. The 
zebriua and cinnabarina sections are very useful now, 
both in 5 inch pots for table decoration, and also In pans 
to be moved to the conservatory occasionally. 

Forcing-pit. 

Move forward Lily of the Valley, bulbs of sorts, and any 
other plant which requires heat to bring ont its blossoms. 
As a rule no hard forcing is required just yet for anything 
but Lily of the Valley, and if there happens to be a pro- 
pagating-fr&me in the forcing-house the Lilies can be 
plunged there and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre. Any 
spare space can be utilised for French Beans, and possibly 
a few pot-Vines may be introduced to produce the first 
early Grapes. There is always something in the forcing 
way to be done, so that no heat should be wasted. 

Cold Pits and Frames. 

Keep everything on the side of dryness at ths root now. 
Freely ventilate Violets, Lettuces, Endives, Ac. The stock 
of forcing shrubs and plants will probably be in cold-frames 
now. These, of course, must have sufficient water to keep 
the roots moist. Calceolaria cuttings must be kept moist, 
and a mat should be thrown over them if frost sets in. 

Mushroom-house. 

Keep up a regular temperature of 55 degs., and this can 
usually be done without much fire-heat at this season, if 
tbe house is furnished with beds in bearing and other* 
coming on. Exhausted beds should be removed, and the 
plaoe filled u immediately with new beds. This work will 
go regularly on all through the winter, so that there may¬ 
be no break in the supply, and every spare corner should 
be utilised for forcing Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chioory. 
The latter will be brought on In large or small quantities, 
according to the supply of Lettuces and Endives, and 
should b .■ regarded supplemental to these. 1 have gener¬ 
ally found Chioory is not much wanted so long as Endive 
Is plentiful and good. _ 


• In cold *r northern district $ the operations referred 
. — . ™ ■“- J '— days to 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

Up to the present there has been no frost to injurs any¬ 
thing under glass ; but we can scarcely expect this condi¬ 
tion of things to continue ; therefore, if the house contains 
anything of a tender nature, be prepared with covers. 
Tuberous Begonias can be made safe by removal to the cellar 
or covering deeply in dry material. Fuchsias can be taken 
indoors and kept dry. 

Window Gardening. 

The most important matter now Is careful watering 
Plants in ornamental vases nearly always get too much 
water, simply because their condition cannot be easily 
ascertained. Foilage must he kept dean by sponging or 
dry rubbing with a soft doth. Plants in baskets should 
he taken outside on a bright day, and dipped in a pan or 
tub ; once a week will be quite often enough. Twice a 
week—in some cases once a week—will be often enough to 
water plants in ]>ote now. Keep Hyacinth glasses pro¬ 
perly filled up with water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

No time should be lost now in getting on with the plant¬ 
ing of dedduous trees and shrubs. Amongst the trees 
which may with advantage be more freely used every* 
where are the following: Acociahispida and some others (the 
first named makes a splendid avenue tree to line a broad 
walk), Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adiantifoliak Tulip- 
tree, Scarlet American Oak(tjuercus coodneus splendens), 
Golden Oak (Q. aurea). Poplars Abele and Its erect-growing 
variety Bolleana, P. tremula. Weeping Aspen, and the 
Golden Poplar are all interesting trees in the landscape. I 
confess to a liking for the Poplars, and the music of their 
leaves. Pavia rubra (Red Horse Chestnut) and P. macro- 
stachya (late-flowering Buck-eye) should be included in 
even small gardens. Fagus asplenifolia, Fern-leaved 
Beech, and the Purple or Copper Beeches are always 
effective trees, especially when isolated, where the 
branches can droop ou the ground. Paul's Double Scarlet 
Thorn, double • blossomed Cherries, early - flowering 
Almonds, an 1 one or two of the bright-coloured Siberian 
Crabs and Apples are always showy and interesting. 
Thorns and Laburnums I need not name, as they are not 
90 likely to be overlooked. It will be next to impossible 
to keep the place free from dead or dying leaves for the 
next week or two, and neither is such a thing desirable, as 
the autumn season would lose some of its interest without 
the rustling of falling leaves os they are chased hither and 
thither by the wind. Get the Tulips planted, and see that 
all Standard Roses are securely staked as soon as planted. 
Groups of Tea Hoses in sheltered spots of the lawn, if not 
meagrely planted, will always attract at tention ; dry Fern 
is the best protection in positions where protection is 
required. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where there is a dry frost-proof room that can be con¬ 
verted into a Grape store, all the early kinds of Grapes 
(the Hamburghs and Bweetwaters) still hanging will keep 
better if cut from the Vines with as much wood as can be 
conveniently obtained, and bottled. In a room there is 
no drip, no matter how the temperature may fluctuate. 
It is impossible to keep ripe Grapes now under a glass 
roof without loss, even when the house has been well 

f ;lazed, and the loss will be great where there is any drip 
rom defective glazing or want of paint. Alicante, Muscat, 
and Gros Colman may hang a little longer yet if required. 
Grapes are never likely to reach a high price in this 
country again ; but, still, anything good will pay for keep¬ 
ing. Finish lifting and rearranging Peach and Apricot- 
trees, both under gloss and also outside. Root-lifting in 
most soils is a profitable business when done with judg¬ 
ment. I always think it pays to lift all young trees about 
the third year after planting. This puts the roots of the 
trees in the right track, and induces fertility at once. 
Those desiring to get Appleson their own roots may Belect 
likely cuttings ana insert them firmly in a moist situation 
on the north side of a wall. The reason why cuttings fail 
is lack of moisture in spring when the March winds blow. 
Shoots on dwarf trees may be layered in pots or boxes of 
good soil. Mulch Strawberries before winter sets in. 

Vegetable Garden. * 

Preparations for vegetable forcing may now be made. 
Where the hot bed system is adopted, get together as 
many leaves as possible, giving preference to those from 
the Oak and Beech, and mix in about equal quantities with 
fresh stable-manure, and leave the heap for two or three 
days to ferment, and then make up beds as required for 
Asparagus, Seakale, Horn Carrots, Radishes, or for bring¬ 
ing on rapidly Lettuoes or Balading. Rhubarb and Seakale 
may be forced in the Mushroom-house, and if Endive does 
not blanch last enough a few roots at a time may be lifted 
with balls and placed in the. genial atmosphere of the 
Mushroom-house, where the blanching will be done quickly 
and well. Vacant ground, of which nowadays in well- 
managed kitchen gardens there is never very much, may 
be trenched and thrown up roughly for the weather to 
act upon. Everything in the nature of manure must be 
gathered together and worked into oompoet. No good 
gardening can be done where the manure is washed. 
Where the land is well drained early-sown Tripoli Onions 
will be better transplanted; it will harden the growth, 
and the plantswill suffer less if there oomes a hard winter. 
Draw up a little earth to early-planted Cabbages on the 
early border. Every little attention of this kind helps 
forward growth. Even the stirring of the soil on a fine 
day will not be without results. Have some dry material 
ready to shelter Celery should frost set in suddenly. 

E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

At this dull season anythlng.in the way of flowers is wel¬ 
come. Chrysanthemums ought to be abundant now under 
glass, and even on sheltered borders in the open there are 
a few flowers yet, in spite of several rather sharp frosts, of 
such hardy kinds os the beautiful crimson Julie Lag rave re, 
the Cedo Nullis, Christine, and some others. One does not 
often see the liner reflexed, incurved, and Japanese varie- 
tiee grown on a sunny wall, like so many creepers, almost, 
but they generally succeed very well thus, and often 

1 bloom beautifully, especially if a coping (if only a plain 
board) be fixed over all to ward off drenching rains and 
frost. As the plants in pots go out of bloom they should 
be out down and removed to a cold pit or frame, where 


the cuttings will rapidly gain strength and be fit for inser¬ 
tion in two or three weeks’ time. Give them plenty of air 
on fine day's, but throw a mat or two over the glass on oold 
nights, as the young growth will be tender for a time, 
especially if the plants have been at all orowded, or have 
stood in a moderately warm house. Besides, it is always 
well to remember that the large Show Chrysanthe 
mums are not hardy by any means, and never ought 
to be subjected to more than 5 degs. of frost at the 
outside. Dwarf plants from cuttings struck in 
July and August will be very useful in the 
conservatory now. Very late Chrysanthemums are 
of very little use in town gardens; after the end of 
November the flowers do not expand at all satisfac¬ 
torily, however well managed, so they are better left for 
the countrymen. Salv ias, unfortunately, do not succeed to 
any extent In a smoky atmosphere, or else they would he 
very useful just now. The colours are very' bright and 
rich, and the slender spikes afford a great contrast to the 
somewhat heavy blooms of large Chrysanthemums. 
Salvia rutilans is the only one I should care to grow in a 
town garden, and that only on account of its foliage, which 
is delightfully fragrant. Cyclamen (persicum varieties) do 
well, and are now expanding fast; the best place for them 
is a shelf near the glass in a house at 50 degs. to CO degs.— 
a little less will do, but then the flowers are later. Bou- 
vardi&s are lovely now in a moderately warm or inter¬ 
mediate house. I find these charming plants no more 
trouble to grow than Fuchsias, except that they require 
a little heat after the end of September, but they are so 
beautiful and floriferous that I wonder they are not more 
commonly grown both by amateurs and professionals. I 
have had them in fine bloom up to Christmas in one of the 
foggiest and smokiest suburbs of Loudon. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias are moving rapidly now ; the larger plants 
may be potted into 3^-inch or 4-inch sizes, but the smaller 
ones are best wintered in boxes ; keep them all cool and 
moist. _ B. C. R. 

THH COMING TONUS’* WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from Xovembcr 
to Xorcmbcr 2*5'/i. 

Theoonservalory is very gay now with f'hry siuthemums, 
and as they form the majority of the plants in bloom, the 
atmospheric conditions are made suitable for them, and 
this includes just a little fire-heat with abundant ventila¬ 
tion. A buoyant atmosphere is necessary now to prevent 
damping. It is specially important that there should be 
good foliage down to the bottom of the plants. Some 
varieties carry tbeir foliage beLter than others, and in 
selecting varieties for conservatory decoration good foliage 
is one of the items considered, combined with sturdy' 
growth. I have just begun taking cuttings for next year's 
stock. They are potted singly in rather light soil, and 
plunged in an old Melon-bed in which there still remains 
a little of the summer's warmth. The frost will be kept 
out by warm coverings. Later on the cuttings will be 
placed In a frame in a cool light house. Commenced 
pruning wall-trees, taking the Pears first. Where the 
spurs are at all crowded a few of the oldest will lie cut 
clean out, as by this means space will be found for the 
young spurs to develop, and the growth will be kept near 
the wall. Grubbed up two or three old trees in an orchard, 
and prepared the sites for young ones. I have a email 
nursery for bringing ou young trees, and for Lesting new 
varieties, so that trees just commencing to bear are 
alway s available to fill up any where. For orchard plant¬ 
ing we must have standards with 5-feet to 6 feet stems, 
as in the summer the Grass is fed off with sheep. One of 
the difficulties in planting young trees ou Grass fed off by f 
sheep is to keep the sheep from eating the bark. Hitherto 
1 have found nothing better than wire netting fixed to 
Btout stakes at least 4 feet high, and about 4 inches from 
the stems of the trees. If the netting is less than 4 feet 
high the old sheep will rear up and nibble the bark above 
the netting. 1 find iron stakes best for supporting tbe 
netting, as they are more permanent. A young tree 
planted in an orchard acoessinle to sheep will require pro¬ 
tection for at least ten years. When trees ore planted in 
any position accessible to cattle strong iron guards are 
used, as wood so soon decays. Planted a long row of 
"industry ’’ Gooseberry'. This is a profitable variety to grow, 
especially for gathering green, os it oomes iu early. Cut 
off tops of Asparagus, and top-dressed beds with old man¬ 
ure. (Straightened the sides of the beds, and scattered a 
little of the earth from the alleys over the manure. Took 
up Rhubarb and Seakale for forcing. Mode up a bed with 
stable-manure and leaves in about equal proportions for 
forcing Asparagus. Asparagus-roots are always raised 
specially for foroing, and are usually lifted for that pur¬ 
pose when four years old, being then in a very strong con¬ 
dition. I always find these roots force better than older 
ones. They start away with less heat, and come with 
greater regularity. To keep up a succession a fresh bed is 
made up every three weeks or so. Sometimes a second 
crop can be taken from the same bed by placing a warm 
lining round it, and when this is not done the bed is 
planted with Lettuces, or later on sow'n with Horn Carrots 
or Radishes, or planted with early Potatoes, so that 
really there is no waste of materials. Busy sponging plants 
in stove and other bouses in bad weather. I suppose 
everybody who grows stove-plants is troubled with mealy¬ 
bug. I have several times in my career been free from ft, 
or, at least, I failed to find any, but the introduction of 
new plants generally gave us a fresh stock, and the round 
of work commenced again. Moved several ornamental 
trees of considerable size to open up a group. The plants 
when moved to their new position were secured from wind 
pressure by wires fixed to stout stakes driven firmly into 
the ground on three sides at equal distances from eaoh 
other and the tree. To prevent abrasion of the bark a 
soft pad of old sacking was plaoed round the stem and 
secured, and on this was fixed three small pieces of wood, 
secured by thin wire, and on this arrangement of wood the 
supporting wires were fixed. I have never had an injury 
done to the stems of trees when fixed in this way. Xh a 
couple of years, if the supports are still necessary, the ties 
are loosened. ____ 

2284. —Destroying Bracken.—Bracken may* be 
destroyed by oonetantly forking out the roots and keeping 
the hoe going. But when land has been long given up to 
Bracken it will take some time to get rid of it, but it oan 
be done,—E. H. 
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dead leaves and fibrous roots otf, leaving only 
about three-quarters of an inch of a stump, just 
sufficient to hold in the soil. If larger than re¬ 
quired they may have the leavea taken oil till 
made all uniform in sizd ; then put into shallow 
boxes, keeping the plants about 3 inches apart. 
Any kind of soil or aand will do for them. 
After planting give them sntiicieut water to 
soak through the soil. They may then bo put 
on to a shelf in any dry and light position. 
They will only require watering about three or 
four times during the winter. From experience 
1 Hud that scarcely anything will kill them if 
kept free from damp. I have raised some thou¬ 
sands the last few years without any trouble. 
They are more than half hardy.— Oswin. 

2258.— Treatment of Coleus.— Though 
Coleuses will flower very well, they are usually 

S rown for the beauty of their leaves, and the 
owers are not encouraged. The usual course 
is to strike cuttings early in spring, and then 
throw away the old plants, as very large plants 
can be grown from cuttings, if struck early, in a 
few months. Coleuses cannot be safely wintered 
in a temperature much below CO degs. The 
best place for cuttings is a shelf near the 
glass in the stove.—E. H. 

- I do not doubt that Coleus would bloom in con¬ 
secutive jeatfi, although I never allowed my plants to 
bloom at all. Cuttings require to be kept in a house the 
temperature ol which in w inter does not foil below Co dnrs. 
The earth in the pot should be kept fairly moist, but not 
too wet.— A. O. Urn.SK. 

2259.— Plants under a greenhouse 
Stage. —Plant Ferns under the stage in the 
greenhouse, and between the Ferns introduce 
the common Kclaginella or Club Moss, and a few 
plants of Tiadeacantia zebiina. Some of the 
best Ferns for the purpose are Pteris cretica, P. 
tremula, Cyrtomium falcatum, Phlebodium 
uureum, Asplenium mariuum, A. bulbiferunt, and 
Adi&ntum cuneatum. Among Hardy Ferns tho 
Hart’s tongue and Polysticliuins, such as angu- 
lare proliferum and varieties, will do well. Plant 
in spring.—E. H. 

2290.— A cold house for profit —You 
will not flud Tomato-growing in a cold house 
very profllable unless you purchase the plants of 
a good size to set out at the end of April. A 
crop of Strawberries in pots may precede the 
Tomatoes, and Chrysanthemums may follow 
them. That is all I con advise you to attempt 
to start with, at any rate, as you appear to ex- 

r eel a great deal with just a covering of glass, 
f you would prefer to grow flowers instead of 
Strawberries, you may cultivate such hardy 
bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils iu 
pots if you cuu command a sale for them.— 
J. C C. 

- A span-roofed structure running north 

and south, with a central pathway and raised 
bed on each side, by all means. Perfection, 
Magnum Bonum (Sutton’s), and Ham Green 
Favourite are all good market Tomatoes. 1 
should advise you to fill the house entirely with 
Tomatoes, os without heat the season will be 
short. You conld bloom a batch of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums when the Tomatoes are over, and in 
winter I think it would pay you better to grow 
Lettuces, or some small salading, than anything 
else —B. C. R. 

2311.— An unsatisfactory heating ap 
paratus —I do not remember that ever I heard 
of or read of a case similar to yours. It appears 
to possess all the elements that would lead to 
disappointment, and certainly is an instance of 
how not to do it. In the first place, the 1-inch 
pipe connection with the boiler is too small. 
The boiler, you say, is level with the floor of the 
house, w’horeas it should be 18 inches or 2 feet 
below it, unless the pipes are raised considerably 
higher than is usual. Then you say tho sides 
and top of the boiler are covered with earth, 
whereas there should he a 4-inch flue on each side 
and on the top. The best thing you can do is 
to call in a skilful hot-water engineer and let 
him arrange the whole thing for you. Besides 
the errors I have pointed out, I expect tho levels 
are wrong. In all probability there is not suffi¬ 
cient rise in the (low-pipe from the boiler. It 
is quite clear that you W'ill save in fuel in one 
year the cost of rearranging the whole affair.— 
J. C. C. 

-Yes, the 1-inch connection is too small for such a 

length of piping. Replace with the 2-lnch sixe, which will 
t>e quite sutttaient, that is, the level of the heating pipes 
being all right. Do not bother with two 1-inch connec¬ 
tions, especially as these together afford much less water 
wav than one of 2 inches diameter.—B. C. R. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GOOD BULBS FOB FORCING. 

The Paper-white Narcissus (Narcissus 
PAPYRACEUS). 

This is an old garden plant, having been grown 
in Italy (where some of its phases are native) 
for centuries for the sake of its pure-white 
flowers. Both perianth and cup are alike totally 
white. Broadly speaking, the plant has a wide 
range in Southern Europe 03 well as in the 
Canary Island* and Northern Africa, and there 
arc many forma, one of the finest in point of 
size being that well represented in the accom¬ 
panying engraving. This enlarged or improved 
form has been imported largely from Italy dur¬ 
ing the past few years under tho shop name of 
N. papyraccus major, and when well and 
Wrongly grown, few caily or forced bulbous 


the late Messrs. Osborn’s nursery at Fulham 
years ago. In Italy acres of this plant and the 
common single and double yellow Jonquil, and 
also the double Roman Narcissus are grown 
and sent to the more northern parts of Europe 
for pot culture and for forcing into early bloom. 
The bulbs are largo and shapely in form and of a 
glossy chestnut hue, sometimes approaching 
black, and we Imve here an anomaly, since the 
Narcissus which has decidedly the darkest-hued 
bulb produces by far the whitest of flowers. 
Bulbs potted in August may quite easily, if a 
little warmth is available, he had in (lower 
early in November, and fortunately they are 
cheap enough to enable anyone to grow them. 

F. 


2278.—Begonias from seed —Sow tho 
seed in January in a temperature of 00 degs. cr 


A good forcing bulb: The Taper-white Nareutua (N. papyraceus). 


flowers are more exquisite in form and purity 
of texture. At least teu or twelve forms of 
this plant have been figured or described as 
species from time to time. N. canarien- 
sis and N. micranthua arc two of the smallest, 
the latter being found at Toulon and 
the former in tho Canaries. N. vir- 
gineus and N. Pannizzianus arc other small- 
flowered forms from the Riviera, and in Northern 
Africa N. pachybolhos is found. No doubt the 
so-called white Jonquil (N. dubius) is in part 
closely related to this species, although ex¬ 
treme types are very distinct from each other. 
As a rule, N. papyraceus does not thrive in 
the open air in English gardens; coming into 
growth late in autumn, it is crippled and in¬ 
jured by the frosts of winter. Now and then 
a bulb or two exists and flowers pretty well on 
a warm border where the frost is kept at bay 
by the proximity of hotjKotae .Dipes, as ifted to 
be the case Qt lwaiQ)'aulOo|^in 


05 degs. to 70 degs. Prick them oft into shal¬ 
low boxes as soon as ever you can handle them, 
and either pot them off singly in April or re-box 
them, giving more room and a rougher soil, and 
plant out-of-doors about the middle of June. 
Under either treatment they will begin flower¬ 
ing in July or August and continue till cut off 
by frost. The best soil to sow in is nearly pure 
leaf-mould that has been well baked, and the 
surface very finely sifted. Drain the seed pans 
extra well, and keep the soil constantly moist, 
not wet. For potting use a mixture of two 
parts of fine loam to one of leaf-mould, and a 
good share of sand. When the plants are getting 
strong in tho boxes, say, early in May, transfer 
them to the cold frames, and gradually harden 
them off. Plant out in rich, mellow soil and in a 
sunny position, and keep moist until established 
and glowing freely.—B. C. R. 

2209.— Wintering Echeveriasecunda 
glauca. —After taking them up cut all the 
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2015. — Pontederia. — I have grown 
“ l'ontederia crassipes ’’ for three years. It is a 
native of the swamps of Florida and other places 
in South America. Plant it in a tub cut off to 
about 4 inches high. Place at the bottom 
3 inches of loam, and fill with water to the top. 
Simply to place the plant on the water is all 
that is required ; it will root down to soil natur¬ 
ally with its feather like roots. The leaf has an 


air tight bladder at end which causes it to float 
on the surface of the water. Bloom much like 
the spike of the Hyacinth, colour red with blue 
blotch on each petal. It is not unlike but 
rivals many of the Orchids. Flowering in duly. 
Half hardy ; the tub must be kept full of water. 
—E. VoKES, Kiugatrorthy. 

-267. - Cinerarias and Cyclamens.— Cinerarias 
will do very well in any oool-houae if the froet is kept out, 
but Cyclamens will Iw better with a little steady warmth, 
as they damp off in a low temperature.— E. H. 

- Both these pretty plants may be win¬ 
tered in a cool-house, but frost must be excluded, 
particularly in the case of the first named. They 
will begin flowering earlier or later in the spring, 
according to the weather, Ac.—probably in 
March or April. If flowers are wanted earlier 
they must have heat ; a temperature of 45 degs. 
at night, with a further rise of 5 degs. or 10 degs. 
during the day, being necessary to induce Cine¬ 
rarias to flower satisfactorily about Christmas* 
time ; and Cyclamens, though really the hardier 
of the two, enjoy 5 degs. more warmth again from 
about the end of Octooer onwards. The worst of 
having no heat is that the plants are apt to 
Buffer from damp in dull or wet weather, and 
must, consequently, be very carefully watered.— 
B. C. R. 

22Co. — Lapagerla alba. -This is layered by tonrue- 
Ini? in the same way as other things are done. Seedlings 
cannot alwa>s be relied upon, though they may oomc 
fairly true. The plants raised from seeds will not flower 
ao soon os those obtained by layering.—E. II. 

- There is no need to cut the old wood at 

all when layering these. All that is required is 
to peg a long growth into the ground, half an 
inch or so below the surface, leaving the leaves 
sticking out of the floe sandy peat-soil. Roots 
are not formed until the Bhoots from the eye# 
appear through the ground. The roots come 
with the young growths. The seeds gathered 
from L. alba will not all produce plants with 
white flowers, some may be white, others will 
be of various shades of rose. The white variety 
is merely a sport from the rose-coloured variety, 
and seedlings from it ofteu fall back to the 
original colour.—J. D. E. 

2218.—Hot water pipes for a forcing 
house. —Two rows of 4-inch pipes will not be 
enough. You must have three, or by preference, 
four rows of the same size. If a lean-to, place one 
row along the front next the glass, and the 
others in the pathway. If a span, two rows on 
each side. If there is a bottom-heat bed, as 
there should be, there ought to be two or three 
rows beneath this in addition to the others.— 
B. C. R. 

2316.— Flu© for a small greenhouse. 

—Pay no attention to the dire forebodings of 
your gardening friend. Do as you propose, 
making your flue tiafflllnd sound jJroughout, 
and a| hundred txfc on^it|^iJ ici WKj'^'as you 


could wish. Flues are certainly not quite os 
economical in fuel as a first-class hot-water 
apparatus, but they require comparatively little 
attention, and you can make up your fire and go 
to bed—say at ten p.m.—with the certainty that 
your plants are safe for the night, and of finding 
the fire well alight at seven or eight next morn¬ 
ing, which is more than can be said of the 
majority of the “ small ” hot-water apparatuses 


so largely advertised. I have one (a flue) now, 
heating a much larger house than yours, of 
which the furnace is only 0 inches by 9 inches, 
and 18 inches deep, and it will keep alight twelve 
to twenty hours easily, and exclude 30 degs. of 
frost. At another time I bad a slow-combustion 
boiler discharging into a long flue, and this into 
a house chimney nearly 40 feet high, but never 
had any explosions of gas. Use the deep, square 
furnace (if coke is to be burnt), and I am sure 
you will be satisfied with the result.—B. C. R. 

2310.— Heating a small greenhouse. 
—For so small a structure iu such a case as 
yours heating by gas would give the least trouble, 
if you have the apparatus fixed by someone ex¬ 
perienced in such work ; but you will find it 
rather costly. A small boiler with a suitable 
length of 3-inch piping would be the most easily 
erected and the cheapest, if you do not mind 
attending to the fire, which gives much trouble 
when the affair is so small. With an oil lamp 
to use only in frosty weather, and a blind to 
draw down over the roof, I should think you 
would do better than with anything more 
costly.—J. C. 0. 

- There is no reason why something of 

the kind proposed could not bo done satis¬ 
factorily ; but the pipe would have to be air¬ 
tight, as the least fume escaping into the 
house would do a lot of damage. A metal 
tube would he best. But, on the whole, a 
couple of lengths of 4 inch piping and a good 
gas-boiler would be preferable.—B. C. R. 

2189. — Building a greenhouse. — 
Presumably “ Ebor ” is within the area of The 
Metropolitan Buildings’ Act, in which case his 
greenhouse must, under the circumstances, " be 
enclosed with walls constructed of brick, stone, 
or other hard and incombustible substance,” 
excepting only “the necessary woodwork of 
the aashcH, doors, and frames.” Not only can 
“ Ebor ” be compelled to remove the structure 
he has erected, but if, as by his statement 
appears to have been the case, he neglected to 
give notice to the district surveyor before 
erecting the building, he is liable to a penalty of 
not exceeding 1*20.—W. H. A. B. 

2276.— Treatment of Steph&notls —The Siepha- 
notia It a stove plant, and it is not generally satisfactory 
in a lower temperature than GO dejf*. at night. In a stale 
of rest it may do in a lower temperature for two or three 
months in winter, but when growth begins, to do it justice, 
it should have heat.—E. H. 

2283.— Lilly of the Valley crowns.— The old 
root fibres ore not of much value to the crowns, and may 
be shortened back without Injury.—E. 11. 

2i03. —Cockroaches In a stove-house —The 
best trap is a deep glazed basin with a little beer snd 
sugar in the bottom, and sticks resting against the sides to 
enable the insects to commit suicide. Phosphorus-paste, 
in my experience, is of little use ; either the insects 
don’t eat it, or else it agrees with them, for it seems to 
have very litlls, if any, effect in thinning them.—A. IJ. 
1 BlTLKJt. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

POTATO ««WHITE BEAUTY OF 
HEBRON.” 

This excellent variety may now be fairly called 
the first favourite with market growers, at 
least, in the South of England (Hants), for being 
the exact counterpart of the older “ Pink Beauty 
of Hebron,” that had such a wide-spread 
reputation, except that the skin of the newer 
Beauty is a pure white. It seems likely to 
become the most largely grown of any kind, at 
least for early and midsummer crops. In this 
locality early or midsummer varieties are mnch 
more largely grow thau late-keeping kinds, for 
the simple reason that the soil and situation 
favour early development. The object with 
most growers is to get them into market as 
as soon os possible. Such kinds &s the “ hite 
Beauty ” are much more in request than Magnutn 
Bonum, Champion, Ac., that are brought here 
in quantities from Scotland in the spring. All 
who have not yet grown the “ White Beauty of 
Hebron Potato,’’ should give it a trial next 
season. J- 


EARLY SPRING CABBAGE. 

There is still time to plant a good main crop of 
early spring Cabbages, and a most valuable crop 
it is in either private or market gardens, for in 
the former any failure in the supply puts the 
gardener to his wits’ end to fill the gap caused 
by the blank at a time of year when it is very 
difficult to provide a substitute. To the 
market grower the failure of his early Cabbages 
means a considerable financial loss, for although 
it is said that anyone can grow these, it is 
none the less true that when the days begin to 
lengthen in spring, and the usual heavy demand 
for fresh young Cabbages sets in they are found 
to be none too plentiful to meet the demand, and 
in nine seasons out of ten the price is almost 
prohibitory for the first month of their appear¬ 
ance, except for those with ample means. L nder 
these conditions those who have a few square 
yards of soil should make an effort to grow their 
own supply, for fe^ vegetables deteriorate 
quicker when cut than these, and only those 
who can cut and cook directly know how excel¬ 
lent a vegetable a Spring Cabbage is. It is now 
too late to sow seed of Cabbages, and those who 
have not got a supply of young plants had better 
purchase the requisite number of plants from 
the nearest local grower, and, after manuring 
and digging the soil, set them out in rows 2 feet 
apart, and the plants 1A feet apart in the row. 
As regards varieties, nothing can surpass Early 
York, Early Rainham, or Wheeler’s Imperial, 
for although other equally good sorts pass under 
different names, that, is the type required for a 
garden Cabbage, which forms a heart as soon as 
it b tarts to grow. J. G., IIant*. 


POTATOES FOR EARLY FORCING. 
Those who contemplate growing early crops of 
Potatoes under glass should lose no time in get¬ 
ting the seed selected and either spread out in 
single layers or set up in boxes, packed closely 
together, to sprout, for if they arc kept in 
heaps the earliest shoots get blanched and fre¬ 
quently broken off, and this seriously checks the 
growth, for the Kidney Potato is decidedly best 
grown right away from the first shoot without 
any check, and even the seed that is intended 
for early crops out-of-doors should be treated 
with great care, for no amount of good culture 
after they are planted will compensate for the 
loss of vigour iu the seed by reason of forced 
growth in the early part of winter. If I had 
Frost proof space I should like to have all our 
early Potatoes in single layers at once ; but as 
that is not possible I spread them out as 
thinly as possible, and cover lightly with litter. 
There are many good early sorts to select from 
now, the old Ashleaf Kidney being an excellent 
kind, but my favourite for early work both under 
glass and in the open ground is Sharpe’s Victor. 
They make so little top-growth, and complete 
their growth in such a short space of time, that I 
consider it a model Potato. The crop of these I had 
this year was exceptionally heavy, and entirely 
free from disease, while crops planted between 
the rows were hardly interfered with at all by 
the Potatoes, os the little haulm they made 
was quite ripe-by the middle of July ; and even 
ns main crop Potatoes 11 question if any sort 
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could show better result®—at least, of souud, 
eatable tubers, for from all the late sorts I had 
to deduct a rather larger proportion of diseased 
ones, for, although late in coming this year, the 
disease spread very quickly in the late crops. 

•T. G., Hants, 


Tomatoes In a lean-to houne. — I can 
strongly recommend Conference and Sutton’* Earliest of 
All for the purjiose named. The latter is a slightly 
rougher but larger fruit than the first, but it is very early, 
sets well, and crops heavily. Conference has beautiful 
round fruit of splendid <]iialiiy, but is scarcely so robust 
as the other.— II. 0. IL 

2203. — Carrots splitting —The ground is 
too rich for Carrots, which causes them to crack, 
and the stronger the manure is when used the 
greater injury it does to the crop. The heavier 
the land, the more Carrots split, as it is naturally 
of a stronger character. Sow your Carrots next 
year on ground that has been pretty well ex¬ 
hausted by a previous crop. Fresh dug Carrots 
frequently crack if suddenly exposed to a drying 
wind, as it causes a contraction of the skin ; but 
this kind of splitting does not do the roots so 
much injury as when it takes place while they 
are in the ground.—»J. C. C. 

2302. —Making up a Mushroom bed. 
—I should be tempted to try another bed were 
this my case, although I do not mean to say 
success is a certainty, but the probabilities are 
in its favour. You must bear iu mind that a 
cavern is not so much influenced by the external 
temperature as an ordinary building. The 
fluctuation is not so great. I should, however, 
make the bed a little deeper, say 4 inches to 
3 inches, and at the same time use a thicker 
covering as soon as the heat of the bed declines 
to 70 degs. You should exclude as much of the 
external air as possible.—J. C. C. 

2226 — Forcing Seakale - “ W. H. 
Hind ley ” may dig up all his Seakale crowns as 
soon as the foliage is decayed, ami he may force 
these in batches in his hot-houses under the 
stages or in large pots, only they must be kept 
quite dark. Cut off all the long, thoug-like 
roots and cutting the thickest ones in lengths of 
5 inches or 6 inches long, and lay them iu ashes 
till the middle of next March, when he will find 
them beginning to form crowns, and he then 
may plant them in any good, well-dug and 
manured soil. Plant them about 2 feet apart 
between the row’s, and 6 feet from plant to plant ; 
old potting or leaf-soil will do to cover the roots 
to force.—-M. J. 


2240.— An amateur’s difficulty.— Iu 

reply to “ M I do sometimes And the distance 
inconvenient, but the pleasure to be found theic 
balances all that. 1 find my health has benefited 
much by the walk, for I am indoors all the day. 
Of course, it would be much better adjoining 
the house, but in u town this is difficult to find. 
It takes me ten minutes to get there, and units? 
the weather is very severe, very rarely do I miss 
a morning. In the summer 1 endeavour to be 
there at five-thirty, and now about six-thirty or 
•even—Saturdays about three p.m.—and as it 
is situated just outside the town, in a line with 
my residence, I have not to pass through the 
busy parte. In the garden is a wooden structure, 
where I store Potatoes and all other roots, tools, 
&.c. With regard to visitors, I found that my 
friends paid me far more calls than my family, 
for the simple reason that the latter had the 
produce brought them, while the former bad to 
fetch w’hat they required, and many a time in 
the early summer morning, as well as even¬ 
ings, &c., did I get them there. The fruit- 
trees on the ground I had to buy—Apples 
(I have a nice lot for Christmas), Pears, Plums, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries. Of vegetables I grow as large a variety 
as possible -Potatoes, Peas (gathered first on 
June 18th, last on October 14th), Beet, Beam, 
Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Cauliflower, Cabbage 
of all sorts, Celery, Turnips, Herbs, &e. The 
ground I divided into four parts (it being nearly 
square), and the paths form a cross, flowers 
growing in the borders each side. What 
ground is not already planted in the garden 
now I dig up roughly, throwing in soot and 
lime. I shall be pleased to give “ M.” any 
information I can, or w’ould write him if he 
will give his address.—F. J. C., Bath. 

2229 .—An unsatisfactory heating apparatus. 
—There is a lodgment of air somewhere in the pipes, 
owing to the levels being wrong. Go over them with a spirit 
level, and adjust them so thaUffiffWir escapes to it* air-pips. 
Depend uftou It, it will quiuLyJoQj it i 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CROTONS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
Among ornamental foliaged plants suitable for 
decorative purposes none are more beautiful or 
useful than Crotons, some of the newer varieties 
of w’hich have not only magnificently coloured 
leaves, but are also very remarkable a9 regards 
shape. When required for table decoration the 
best way is to start with young plants and grow 
them on with single stems clothed with foliage 
right down to the pots, an easy matter to 
accomplish if the points of any strong shoots 
be taken off' and struck, which may be done by 
inserting them in sharp, sandy soil in single pots, 
and placing them where they can get a strong, 
moist heat. As soon as they are struck, they 
should be shifted on into rough, fibry peat and 
sand, aud grown in the warmest part of the 
stove, keeping them well uo to the glass, in 
order that tRey may have the full beneht of the 
sun, as without that they do not assume the 
rich leaf markings for which they are so highly 
prized. Before use in a room they should be 
removed to a cooler house for a few days. C. 
Waireni (here figured) is one of the best of the 
many good kiuas now in commerce, a list of 
which can be found in many nurserymen’s 
catalogues. B. 

2228 —Creeper for a house-wall.— To 

judge from the beautiful plants of Virginian 
Creeper which abound in Loudon and are even 
found on the houses in the middle of that city, 
that is the best smoke-resisting Creeper for towu 
work. Two plants (one each side) should cover 
the space indicated in a few’ years, if w r ell 
planted. The soil, if cold aud heayy, should 
receive a good dressing of rotten mauure, soof, 
and fine ashes, mixed up together, aud be 
wbll trenched to the depth of 2 feet, laying 
in at bottom 2 inches or 3 inches of broken 
crocks, cinders, <ka, as drainage. The best 
thing to do for a heavy clay soil (wdiioh this 


a height of 6 feet or 7 feet in, ( summer, as per¬ 
manent Creepers take a Beasou to start away. 
11 W. M." might try a Gloire de Dijon Hose, 
and also a Clematis montana, both splendid 
Creepers ; aud if he takes great pains to make 
the soil rich and light thev will probably do 
even in a town. He should carefully note the 
most healthy-lookiug Creepers in his neighbour¬ 
hood, and judge u’hether this is worth trying, 
as it is not possible to say without knowing 
whether the district is in London or the pro 
vinces. The present is the right time to plant 

—J. L. R. 

2216.— Tigridias and Chinese Sacred 
Lily.— The Tigridias were potted very late— 
i.e , in May, wheu they should have been started 
in March, or even earlier, and have probably 
suffered since from want of fresh air. Thev are, 
consequently, too weak to flower. They should 
now be allowed to go to rest, not, however, by 
W’ithholding all water suddenly, but by a 
gradual process of drying off. When the leaves 
are all gone, the pots may be placed in any 
frost proof place until February ; towards the 
end or this month the bulbs should be repotted, 
giving them thorough drainage and a good rich, 
light compost of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little soot and sand, or turf mould, if obtainable. 
They can theu again be started iu a window, but 
they shohld not be kept indoors through the 
summer, even a position on the “leads’ or 
window’ ledge b^ing preferable, as they are 
nearly hardy, and do well in Devonshire out-of- 
doors. The pots must, however, be protected 
from the effects of hot sunshine by sinking them 
in boxes of ashes or in a bed of fine ashes a foot 
deep in a garden or yard. They will want 
regular wateiing here, aud can be lifted in when 
flower-buds begiu to open. The Chinese Sacred 
Lily, which is really a Narcissus (N. Tazetta), 
is very easy to grow’ if bulbs are procured early 
and planted at ouce. They can be placed in pots 
or in a vaio of water, with a little silver sand at 
the bottom and round them, the bulbs bring not 
entirely submerged, but only their upp er half 



A good table plant: "Croton WurrcnL" 


probably is) is to burn it during a dry time in 
summer, making a fire with sticks, ami placing 
great clods of earth on it, which, when pul¬ 
verised, are an excellent addition to a heavy 
soil. But this cannot be done now, so that fine 
ashes (wood-ashes are the beat, but coal ashes 
will do) are the next best substitute, and these 
may be dug in freely, with leaves too, if avail¬ 
able, as well as rotten stable-manure, and Boot, 
which can be brushed down from the chimneys. 
All the Tropaolum tribo do well iu towns, and 
“ W. M.” might grow Tropa* dum canariense, or 
even common Nasturtium?, t) cover the wall to 


raised out of the water. Rather shallow bowls 
are the easier to arrange, but yet there must be 
enough room for the roots. The bulbs can rest 
on the sand, and a few stones or shells (orna¬ 
mental, if possible) placed round them so us to 
keep them from shifting. The vases need care 
in moving when the room is dusted, unless plenty 
of stones ure used and they then become rather 
heavy. Except for the singularity of the thing, 
it is better and easier to grow the bnlbs in pots ; 
I but a bowl containing five good bulbs, one in 
the centre and four round it, 'Makes a very pretty 
I drawing room ‘se or Japt neai 
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flat bowls or dishes, about an inch and a half 
deep, are sold to grow these Lilies in, and they 
do well in these if well kept in place with sand 
and atones. Each bulb will bring from four to 
six spikes of bloom, each spike consisting of 
about seven flowers, which should open before 
the end of January if the bulbs are potted in 
November. To get them earlier it is necessary 
to pot them a month or six weeks earlier than 
this, when they may be had in bloom by Christ¬ 
mas. The Chinese are very expert in treating 
them, so that the blossoms open on their New 
Year’s Day, for that festival differs 
in time year by year in China, just 
as our Easter time does, and they 
would consider it extremely un¬ 
lucky to be without their Sacred 
Lily on New Year’s Day. They 
bloom with slight wannth from five 
to six weeks after they are put in 
—two months or more being neces¬ 
sary if no heat be provided—and 
the flowers last in bloom for about 
a month if not placed in heat. 

The water does not require chang¬ 
ing, onlv filling up. A few bits of 
charcoal may be mixed with the 
sand with advantage. One common 
cause of failure with this plant is 
from the effect of cold, biting 
draughts in the early morning, 
when sitting room windows and 
doors are necessarily thrown open 
while the room is swept. The bowl 
containing these bulbs should 1)6 
removed at night into a bedroom 
from which frost is excluded, 
being set in position in the sitting- 
room after breakfast. They will 
not, of course, do well where gas is 
burned, but, with the slight care 
necessary to success, their fragrant 
flowers are well worth growing, 
especially as they come in during 
the winter.—L. R. 


be no mistake about the setting, I invariably 
fertilise the flowers with Black Hamburgh pollen, 
and later on thin very cautiously indeed till it 
is seen which berries are best furnished with 
stones. Where many err is in thinning out 
early and severely, or much as they would the 
Black Hamburgh. Instead of taking out two- 
thirds of the berries, one-third, and those the 
smallest, are enough to remove, the bunches 
lengthening out surprisingly for some time after 
the berries are set. The large bunches must be 
very freely shouldered up, and then they need 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE “GROS GUILLAUME.’’ 

When this is seen at its best it is 
a noble looking Grape, and, pro¬ 
perly ripened, the quality gives 
great satisfaction, the palate not 
eisily beiog cloyed by it. Gros 
Guillaume I would term a mid-winter variety, 
though it can be had perfectly fit for the table 
from September onwards. It enjoys the distinc¬ 
tion of being capable of producing heavier bun¬ 
ches than any other black variety, the late Mr. 
Roberta, of Charleville Forest, Ireland, having 
once shown a cluster weighing 2.3 lb. 5 oz., while 
other very heavy bunches of this variety have 
also been grown in various parts of the country. 
The average weight is more probably nearer 
4 lb., and this is a far more serviceable 
size, though I see no good reason why one or 
two sensational bunches should not be 
grown where possible in most large vineries. 
As regards treatment, in addition to grafting or 
inarching Gros Guillaume on to the Hamburgh 
stock, there are a few other details that should be 
observed by those who wish to grow it properly. 
In the first place, it is essential that the wood 
must be well ripened ; but this alone is not 
enough. Hardpruningshouldbeavoided, bunches 
being more surely produced w hen the laterals are 
cut back to about the third bud, while if extra 
large bunches are desired, it is advisable, though 
not always necessary, to adopt the long-rod 
system of pruning, or, in other words, to pre¬ 
pare young rods in one season for fruiting dur¬ 
ing the next year, and then cut them out to 
make room for other canes. I experience no 
difficulty in procuring at least two fairly large 
bunches annually, these weighing each about 
8 lb. The woodcut accompanying these re¬ 
marks was prepared from a photograph taken 
of one of the clusters I grow' last year, and it 
was a fairly typical bunch. I find two mode¬ 
rately large bunches and two weighing about 
4 lb. each, quite crop enough for a strong rod. 
If more are left on they do not finish satisfactorily. 
Large bunches being desirable, there must be no 
reduction of shoulders and very, little thinning 
out of berries resorted to, but the shortened aud 
trimmed bunches, in addition to being the most 
handsome, also usually produce the finest and 
best finished berries. ^^tjjrdjr tl shall 


drape “Gros GuilUume.” Engraved from a photograph sent 
by Mr. W. Cooper junior, Marston, Frome, Somersetshire. 


not be much thinned, objectionable looseness 
being thus avoided. Gros Guillaume succeeds 
well with moderately early Muscats, but re¬ 
quires more air than these usually get from the 
time colouring commences. W. 


AUTUMN PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

I think there is a good deal of truth in the 
saying that it is harder to unlearn any old 
firmly-fixed notion than it is to learn anything 
that is quite new, and certainly this applies to 
the very important operation of pruning, quite 
as much as to any other detail of garden work ; 
for in our early days dates for almost every 
operation were learnt by heart by young gar¬ 
deners—whether it related to sowing the first 
crop of Pears or pruning the Peach, Plum, or 
Apple, all had the orthodox date fixed, and 
he was looked on as a heretic who even ques¬ 
tioned the soundness of the plan. But a few' 
years work a great many changes, and dates for 
sowing seeds have greatly altered, and, if I am 
not mistaken, the dates for pruning will 
alter still more also. I find in practice 
that a very large portion of both sum¬ 
mer and winter pruning can be done 
with the greatest advantage at a time whon 
it is certainly more pleasant work ; but, what is 
of more importance, when it is better for the 
wellbeing of the trees than either of the above 
seasons—viz., in the autumn. At least, having 
tried it on several occasions, I am so far satis¬ 
fied with it that I intend in future to do all I 
possibly can, not with the intention of entirely 
superseding either summer or winter prunings, 
but with the idea of reducing them to such small 
degrees that if pruning at either season be missed 
entirely the difference would hardly be per¬ 
ceptible. As a general rule, I think the most im¬ 
portant pruning a fruit-tree receives during the 
year may be done directly the fruit is gathered, 
cutting away the exhausted shoots that have 
performed their functions, and throwing all the 


energy of the tree into perfecting the buds on 
which next year’s crop depends. Briefly, I 
proceed as follows—viz., 

Apples, the king of hardy fruits, are with 
me pruned to make the trees stiff enough to 
resist gales of wind, as tall, unpruned trees 
would be almost stripped of their crop by the 
violent gales we get right on the coast, but by 
lightly pruning every year my trees get so rigid 
that it takes a stiff' gale to move a branch. 
Taking the early kinds, such as the Codlins, 
directiy the crop is gathered, I thin out the 
weakly spray in the centre of the tree, and 
shorten the summer growth to five or six buds, 
or a compromise is made betw een close spur- 
pruniug and unlimited extension, the reason to 
be advanced in its favour is that thus I get a 
good crop every year. 

Pears, with me, come next to Apples in 
point of quantity grown, and although this is 
said to be a bad Pear year, I can safely say that 
my crop is good—not only in quantity, but 
especially in quality, for after the extraordinary 
crop of 1891 it was hardly to be expected that 
we should get such a quantity. I take these 
as they are gathered, and prune lightly, but I 
may remark that trees which have once got into 
a fruit bearing state make but little grow’th, 
and, therefore, require but very little pruning. 

Peaches and Nectarines are the most impor¬ 
tant of our wall fruit-trees, and without a doubt 
the best time to prune them is directly they are 
cleared of fruit, when all the old fruit-bearing 
wood should be cut clean out, leaving the shoots 
of the current year to ripen up for next year, 
aDd this they do far better if left hanging loose 
than if tightly secured to the wall or trellis. 
The best lime to fasten them to the wall is 
when the buds have so far advanced towards tl e 
flowering stage that they can no longer be 
trusted to hang loose from the wall. 

Cherries of the sweet dessert kinds need but 
little pruning, but what little is required can be 
most advantageously done in autumn, and I 
feel sure that there would be less gumming if it 
were done at that date. The Morello is so 
valued for its lateness that the trees aTe 
frequently not cleared of their crop until the 
foliage begins to drop ; but they require pruning 
like the Peach, cutting out all the bare shoots 
that have borne fruit, and leaving the shoots of 
the current year loose, for nailing to the wall 
in spring. 

Bush fruits are decidedly benefited by early 
pruning. Taking Raspberries first, we cut out 
all the old fruit-bearing wood, thereby letting 
in light and air to ripen the young canes ; but 
they are not fastened to the stakes until the 
day are lengthening. 

Gooseberries should have all suckers re¬ 
moved, and the shoots that hang so near to the 

g round that the fruit will get splashed by rain ; 

ut I do not thin out much, as the fruit is 
mostly gathered green, and birds are troublesome 
to the buds. 

Black Currants are pruned differently to 
the Red and White, aud as soon as the former 
arc cleared of their fruit, all the old wood 
that is not required is cut out, and a supply of 
young shoots, that spring from the base, is left 
every year. 

Red and White Currants have the cur¬ 
rent year’s growth shortened in about half their 
length, and are pruned in close in spring. 

J. G., If anti. 

2313. — Smyrna Figs —I have no personal 
knowledge of the flavour of the Smyrna Figs as 
grown in the West of Frauce ; at the same 
time, I must say that “ J. B. G. ’s ” experience of 
English-grown Figs is most unfortunate, as we 
English gardeners pride ourselves on growing 
Figs with a thin skin, and we are often com¬ 
mended for the excellence of the flavour of the 
rich and juicy pulp that makes up the interior 
of the fruit that is produced in our forcing- 
houses. I am afraid you are not likely to find 
the Smyrna Figs any better than the English, if 
they are grown in this country.—J. C. C. 

2314.— Neglected fruits.— The fruits in 
question are neglected, because they are not 
appreciated generally by buyers, and it does not 
pay a nurseryman to keep stock for which there 
is little or no demand. Of course, it is not 
honest to substitute one thing for another, and 
in that respect “ Mid-Shropshire ” has a just 
cause of complaint. I. have grown the White- 
black Currant as a curiosity, but it is not equal 
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to the old type of fruit ; but that was years 
ago, when it was first introduced. The Cham¬ 
pagne, a pale-pink Currant, very acid, is cata¬ 
logued now, and ought to be obtained in most 
fruit nurseries.—E. H. 

2*264.— Replanting an orchard.— It is 
always wise in planting a new orchard to look 
round the district, and make a few enquiries 
among those who possess orchards concerning 
those kinds which are doing best in that parti¬ 
cular spot. It does not follow that we may 
take all the advice, or even any of it, but it is 
certain that every district has its favoured 
Apples and other fruits. For instance, in dis¬ 
tricts where the Blenheim Orange succeeds make 
it a leading kind, and so on as regards other 
good sorts of Apples. Bramley’s Seedling is 
highly spoken of, though I do not know person¬ 
ally of any large plantation of it. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is splendid on a warm, deep soil. New 
H&wthornden is a good and profitable Apple. 
Beauty of Kent, Stining Castle, Warner’s King, 
fichlinville, Cox's Pomona, Wellington, and 
Alfriston are all good and useful Apples. With 
regard to Plums, plant Greengages where the 
soil suits them, but elsewhere they are not 

f >rofitable. Victoria, The Czar, Pond’s Seed¬ 
ing, Prince of Wales, Orleans, Diamond, Prince 
Englebert, and Cox’s Emperor are all good kinds 
for standards. Pears are a little more uncertain 
as regards varieties, though such kinds as 
Hazel, William’s Bon Chretien, Jargonelle, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
Marie Louise will do well as standards in good 
land. Cherries May Duke and the Morello 
are the most profitable, but I have seen good 
trees of the Waterloo bearing many stones of 
fine fruit. In Damsons both the Prolific and the 
Prune or Shropshire may be grown.—E. H. 

- You do not say how long the ground has 

been cleared of the old trees. If you have only 
just got rid of them you are not wise in wishing 
to occupy the same space again with trees of 
any kind ; better plant it next year with second 
early Potatoes, and as soon as these come off 
sow the space directly with Mustard, which 
should be aug or ploughed in a9 soon as it comes 
into flower. The following spring sow the 
ground with Oats. You may then plant your 
fruit-trees with a fair prospect of success. 
Nurserymen tell me that all kinds of trees do 
exceedingly well after a crop of Oats.—J. C. C. 

2292 — Grape-Vines in pots.— Pot-Vines 
should be pruned back according to strength. 
A 6-foot cane, if very strong and the wood hard 
and ripe, may, if in a good-sized pot, be fruited 
pretty well its whole length. The usual way is 
to prune back to form ripe wood, and this should 
be done at once and the Vines placed in a cool- 
house till it is time to begin forcing. In a 
general way the first week in December is time 
enough to introduce the Vines into heat, as 
then, by the time the young shoots appear, there 
will be longer days to strengthen them. If the 
drainage is all right Vines can be kept going 
without repotting by applying rich top-clress- 
ings, especially after the Grapes are set. I have 
occasionally repotted fruiting Vines as an ex¬ 
periment both before starting and also after the 
berries are set; but I find 1 could produce as 
good results by plunging the pots in a pit or bed 
of soil, or even by surrounding the pots with 
wire-netting, filling the netting with rich com¬ 
post. The Vine is a strong-rooting plant when 
in health, and if the food is placed near enough 
they will find it.—E. H. 

2263.— Pruning Vines.— All Vines should 
be pruned as soon as the leaves are ripe and 
falling, and it is not necessary to wait for the 
falling of the last leaf before pruning. As 
regards the cutting back close, or otherwise, 
much depends upon the condition of the Vines. 
Those Vines having roots near the surface may 
be cut back to the last eye, and still throw fine 
bunches, but with deep-rooting Vines it is safer 
to allow two or three buds, or to adopt the best 
bud system of pruning—t.e., always cut to a firm, 
plump bud.—E. H. 

-These may he pruned as soon as the leaves fall when 

grown under glass, for the sooner It is done the more time 
there is for the cut portions to heal over before the sap 
rises. When they have time to heal there is no bleeding. 
In Bpur pruning cut to a good eye as near as possible to 
the base of the shoot; about an inch of young wood or 
less is enough to leave.—J. D. E. 

2286.— Autumn Pears for a London garden. 
—Two of the best autumn Ppara, are Marie Louise and 
Doyennd du Comice. Marie Louise .may have jti season 
lengthened by gatberin; ut Jtl ue Atlkli^the 


fruit from the sunny side of the tree first, and leaving the 
others'a week or ten ;days longer. Doyennti du Comice 
comes iu a little later.—E. II. 

-Most of the best-flavoured Pears are somewhat deli¬ 
cate and unsuitable for town gardens. I should recom¬ 
mend Fertility or Raronue de Mello for the pyramid, and 
Emile d’Heyst on the .wall. Durondeau is larger, but 
inferior in flavour to the last.—B. C. R. 

2208.— Watering Peach-trees.— “ J. M. Hair’ 
must keep hi9 Peach-trees watered, and never let the soil 
get dry, as that is the most fruitful source of trees throw¬ 
ing off their crop next season.—M. J. 

2270.— Moving Apple and Pear trees.— The 
best time to move Apple Snd Pear-trees is now. Leave 
the pruning till March.—E. H. 

2273.— Ripening Medlars —Medlars should be 
gathered when they part easily from the 9talk. Lay them 
up in the fruit-room till they are soft and mellow. They 
must have time to ripen. If well grown they will tipen in 
due course ; but like Pears anil Apples they vary in their 
time of ripening sometimes.—E. II. 

2287— Wall fruit-trees for a London garden. 
— Apples : Cox’s Orange Pippin and Worcester Pear- 
maiu (dessert), and Stirling Castle, Lord Groavenor, and 
Potts’ Seedling (c ooking). Pears : P.aronnede Mello, Fer¬ 
tility, and Emile d’UeyHt are probably three of the l»est 
October Pears for a town garden. Beurre Clairgeau and 
Durondeau are larger, and the first especially is a sure and 
heavy cropper, but for flavour those named fi st should 
receive the preference.—B. C. It. 


FINE-LEAVED PLANTS. 

AXTHERICrM VARIEGATCM. 

This handsome half-hardy plant (see illustra¬ 
tion) is well worth growing for furnishing small 
vases, pots, &c., for conservatory and room de¬ 
coration. It was introduced into this country 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1875. In 
variegation and habit it much resembles Pan- 
danus Veitchi. It is, however, much more 
easily cultivated, and its foliage never fails, if 
given fair treatment, to assume a bright grassy- 
green colour, beautifully striped, and margined 
with creamy-white. The plants thrive well in 
a good loamy soil, with the addition of sand and 


the fire-bars, unless a very small one, when it 
may be set up on one or two courses of fire¬ 
bricks so as to allow space for a sufficient body 
of lire. The brickwork front of the furnace, in 
which the doors, &c., are placed, should project 
9 inches (4.\ inches will do for a very small one) 
beyond the front of the boiler, and the space thus 
left between the front end of the fire-bars and 
the furnace door is occupied by what is termed 
a 14 dead-plate ”—viz , a solid plate of iron 
4 inch or !} inch thick. Where the furnace is 
low I like to give this a slight slope upwards 
from the fire, as with the door rather above the 
bars one can see the fire much better. I should 
ha\e stated that the ash pit ought be of the 
tame width as the inside of the arch of boiler, 
and at least a foot deep ; it should run right back 
to the end of the boiler, and the fire bars ought 
o, be the same length as the boiler—no shorter, 
laving set the boiler in its place, the next 
thing is to run up a 9-inch block, or wall, 
4', inches away from each side of the boiler ; 
this is to form the return flues, which lead out 
right and left from the back of the boiler, and 
extend iu width from the bottom of boiler to 
where the arch or curve of the crown com¬ 
mences. Now, if the boiler is made with a 
mid-feather on each side (much the best plan 
to my mind, especially if a “water-way” one), 
this is all that is necessary so far, the side 
flues being now' finished, but if not you must 
lay a a course of bricks cross-wise, their inner 
ends against the sides of the boiler, and forming 
the top of the flue, but remember to leave a 
space at the front end for the draught to rise 
into the top flue ; tw’o bricks, or 9 inches on 
each side, will be plenty, except for a very large 
boiler. Now, you may either arch in the 
crown of the boiler (leaving, of course, a space 
of from 4 inches to 6 inches between the boiler 
top and brickwork), which is the usual w r ay in 



Oik Rradkrs’ Illustrations : Anthericum variegatum in a pot. Engraved for Qardf.nixo 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mrs. Kempslon, 33, Waltham - terrace, 
Blackrock. Dublin. 


leaf-mould, and the pots and vases should be 
well drained, abundance of water beiDg required 
when in active growth. 


2261 .—Setting a saddle boiler, &c.— 
This is rather a diliicult matter to describe 
verbally ; two or three sketches would give 
the best idea of tho arrangement of the flues, 
but failing these, I will do the best I can. A 
plain saddle boiler should be set right down on 


sotting at all a large boiler, or run up a wall <n 
each side (starting from each side the crown) to 
a height of 3 inches or 4 inches above the top 
of the boiler, and cover the whole over first 
with a stout iron plate, and this in turn with a 
course or tw’o of brickwork. This upper flue 
takes the draught back again to the far end, 
and there discharges into the base of the 
chimney. Do not forget to.fct soot doors in the 
front ends of both the side flues as well as the 
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upper one; the front of the boiler above the 
furnace door must also be bricked in solid, and a 
damper be fixed placed in the base of the 
chimney. The above is the ordinary (right) 
way of setting a plain saddle boiler, but I find I 
can get much more heat by proceeding as fol¬ 
lows, only in this case a rather longer boiler is 
necessary. A short distance from the back of 
boiler—6 inches or 9 inches—build a strong 
bridge of fire-bricks and fire-clay, to within 
9 inches of the top of the arch (iuBide). Now 
fill up the end of the arch with either a piece of 
brickwork or a stout iron plate flush with the 
end of boiler, and extending to within 6 inches 
of the bottom ; then open out into the side flues 
as before. You will see that in this way the 
draught, &c., has to go over the bridge and 
down again right to the bottom of boiler before 
escaping into the flues, and in this way a much 
better result is obtained than where the heat 
escapes at the top of the arch. In all cases 
fire-bricks and fire-clay ought to be used where 
in direct contact with the fire, but for the flues, 
&c., good pressed or even stock bricks and good 
lime mortar will suffice. As regards fuel, I 
prefer anthracite coal to anything else, as it 
gives a strong, steady, and lasting heat, and 
requires very little attention ; but good gas coke 
is excellent fuel, requiring only a rather longer 
furnace than the anthracite, the chief point 
being to keep the bars free from dust and 
clinkers, especially towards the back of the 
furnace.—B. C. K. 


ORCHIDS. 


INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONES). 

I have two letters asking about these plants ; 
one from “ Mary Hunt,” saying a friend has 
given her a plant of Pleione maculata, and it is 
so lovely that she hopes to flower it another 
season, and asking if there are any others she 
can grow with it, &c. ? The second letter is 
from “ John Frampton,” who appears to be in 
sad trouble because he cannot see any sign of 
his plants flowering, but he savs the bulbs are 
shrivelling. Well, I cannot help him to get 
flowers, if there are none to come ; but I will try 
to teach him to grow them another season, so 
that he may get some. The Indian Crocuses 
have deciduous bulbs, all of them, except one 
species, P. Iiookeriana, losing their leaves 
before flowering, and this one retains them until 
after the blooms have passed away; these 
flowers, however, do not last long, but a person 
having several pots of the same kind may pro¬ 
long the season of flowering by keeping some of 
them in a cooler temperature, so that they 
may not push out quite so quickly as the 
others. They are all natives of a high 
alpine region, and, consequently, require a 
good rest during one part of the season. 1 
suppose the reason of “J. F.’s” bulbs shrivel 
ling has come about through the plants being 
put to rest before they were ready for the 
change, and they cannot withstand the drying 
which he has given them. I have grown and 
flowered them in the greatest profusion, when 
treated in the following manner : Within a week 
or two after the blooms have faded I place the 
old bulbs in well-drained shallow pots or pans, 
filled as for any ordinary plant, and using for 
soil good peat, fibrous light loam, and good leaf- 
mould in about equal parts, adding some sharp 
sand and dried cow-manure in smaller quantities. 
At first, after potting, water must be given 
with care, but after they have fairly got into a 
growing state it must be given more liberally, 
and at all times the air about them must be nice 
and moist. At that season I like to have them 
upon a shelf in the stove or Cattleya-house near 
to the glass, well exposed to the sun and light, 
but not so much so that the sun can burn their 
leaves, which are thin in texture and soon suffer. 
So placed they will continue to grow and 
flourish until their growth is finished, soon after 
which you will find the leaves begin to turn 
colour, when less and less water should 
be given, until you perceive the leaves 
have all fallen, when they may be moved into a 
slightly lower temperature, and be kept nearly 
quite dry, so that a good rest may be given without 
shrivelling the bulb3 ; but they will take a good 
deal of drying, if the bulbs have been properly 
finished up, without.injury. When the flowers 
begin to push up £litt|e ^r.oi^^wai^omay be 


g iven, for by this one may be assured the bulb 
as started into. life, and a little water given 
judiciously increases the quality of the flowers. 
After the flowers are past the bulbs must be 
potted and started into growth, and treated in ex¬ 
actly the same manner as noted above. The bulbs 
make new roots every season, and the old bulb 
decays away during the following summer. In 
order to obviate their loss of leaves, the bulbs 
should be planted in such a manner so that 
a young seedling Fern or two can be put into 
the centre, and the rich-green of its fronds will 
set off the beautiful colours of the Indian Crocus. 
The following are the chief of the kinds which 
are grown, but not nearly so much as they 
deserve or that their beautiful colours warrant. 

P. hum i lis. —Sepals and petals are of a blush- 
white, and spreading some 3 inches or more 
across; the large lip is white, having a deep 
fringe of hairs round the margin; the ground 
colour is white, striped with rich-crimson. Its 
usual flowering season is January. It comes 
from Northern India, at some 7,000 feet 
elevation. 

P. HUMiLis tricolor. —Another plant equally 
as beautiful as the species. It was first intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea. Its flowers are 
streaked and spotted with dark-orange, almost 
or quite an orange-brown, and it blooms about 
the same time or rather later. 

P. lagenaria. —To my mind, this is one of 
the very prettiest kinds. It was introduced by 
Lobb to the Messrs. Veitch and Sons about forty 
years or more ago, and it has always been 
amongst the rarest species. The flowers are 
about 3 inches across the petals, which, together 
with the sepals, are rosy-lilac, the lip being 
rosy-lilac on the outside, streaked with purple 
on the inside ; the edges of the front lobe white, 
streaked and blotched transversely with various 
shades of purple, the centre being red and yellow, 
having several raised fringed lines. It blooms 
usually in the present month (November), and 
comes from the Rhasayia Hills in Northern 
India. 

P. maculata. — This is the species that 
“ Mary Hunt ” says she has in flower at the 
present time. The blooms are slightly smaller 
than the species named above, and measure 
about 2 inches across. The sepals and petals 
are white ; lip also white, with purple streaks, 
and blotched with purple on the margin ; the 
disc yellow, and several raised fringed lines, 
which extend quite to the base. This is one of 
the Messrs. Veitch’s introducing through their 
collector, Lobb, and it came home with P. lage¬ 
naria about forty-three years ago. Now is its 
usual time of flowering; but I have seen it last¬ 
ing nearly through the month of December. 

P. Walliciiiana. —A plant that appears to 
be very abundant on the high mountains of 
Northern India. The flowers are of a good size, 
and somewhat deeper coloured than the kinds 
previously named, the blooms measure nearly 
three inches across, the sepals and petals being 
rosy-purple, the latter being the narrowest, the 
lip large, prettily fringed at the edge, rosy- 
purple, the disc yellow, bearing several raised 
fringed lines. 

P. Artiiuriana was sent home some ten or 
eleven years ago from Burmah, and it was 
dedicated to the memory of Mr. Arthur Veitch, 
of Chelsea. It is a very handsome plant, 
although it must rank as one of the small- 
flowered kinds ; the sepals and petals are white, 
the latter streaked with purple ; it also has 
purple margin to the lip; it blooms usually 
through the present montn. 

P. Reich e n b ac hi an a. —Although this plant 
was sent home to us from Burmah nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, it still remains rare 
in collections—indeed, all the species appear to 
be grown in less quantities than they were in 
my younger days. It is a somewhat large 
bulbed plant, having flowers between two and 
three inches across, sepals and petals light rose- 
colour, more or less streaked with rich-purple, 
lip white with purple spots, with fringed 
margin ; it blooms in February and March. 
There yet remains P. bormanica, P. prsecox, and 
P. Hookeriana to account for, together with 
one or two varieties which appear to fluctuate 
more or less, and we have here nearly all the 
kinds which are known to be in cultivation so 
that my readers may soon get them together, 
and I shall be glad to hear tnat they have done 
so. One reader of Gardening whom I some¬ 


times call on will have all the kinds here 
described very fine this season. 

Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM MAJUS. 

I recently saw a plant of this Epidendrum 
which had hardly been without flowers upon it 
for two years, and still it looked vigorous, and 
yet how frequently I hear the complaint made 
that the plant does not do well, but always looks 
scrubby, and but seldom flowers. Now, this 
Orchid produces some of the very brightest and 
most lasting flowers that I know of, and it makes 
really a splendid contrast to other kinds grouped 
in its neighbourhood. It is Some sixty or more 
years ago since the original E. vitellinum was first 
found, and a few years afterwards was flowered 
in England in the celebrated garden of Mr. 
Barker, of Birmingham- The plant fluctuated 
in popularity considerably, and the taste for it 
went out, for even Lindley, having a perfect 
knowledge of the surroundings of the plant, had 
no thought of trying cool treatment for it, but 
simply remarked that it was a very difficult 
plant to grow successfully. Roezl found a 
superior form which was named majus. This 
gave an impetus to the growth of the plant, 
and it is this form in better or worse varieties 
which we always see now. The typical plant 
appears to have quite died out. Some growers 
say that it cannot be grown in a satisfactory 
manner away from the sea air, but I have seen 
the plant growing and flowering beautifully 
quite inland, and the same plant in collections 
by the seaside, or within the influence of the sea 
air, in a poor and unhealthy state; but they 
linger and die in what others would say 
was just the very air these plants should do well 
in. Now Lindley says the plant is found 
growing on Oaks in the Province of Oaxaca at 
5,600 feet elevation, and in Guatemala on cloud- 
capped mountains, amidst continual mists, in 
the regions of Lichens and Jungermannias, also 
on the Cumbre of Tetontepegue at 9,000 feet 
above the sea, and the district in which R?ezl 
found the variety majus was within easy 
distance of Orizaba, growing upon stunted Oaks, 
subjected to rain every day for about two hours 
for six months in the year. In this district 
from December to February frosts aie by no 
means rare, and dense fogs are common, and the 
highest temperature it is subjected to is about 
70 degs. minding also that such an atmosphere is 
nob very brilliantly illuminated with the sun. I 
have kept these plants well in the shade, and I 
have always told my friends to do so, but some 
of them, thinking the sunshine would do them 
rood, moved them into it, and these have 
jailed to grow their plants successfully, but all 
those who have kept their plants in a moist 
atmosphere and continually shaded have them 
doing well. I would, therefore, have this plant 
stood at the coolest end of an Odontoglossum- 
house, and this should lean to the north, and a 
nice moist atmosphere must be maintained, and 
the sun should never be allowed to shine upon 
the plants. All those who have failed with this 
charming plant should mark, learu, and 
practise this treatment. Matt. Bramble. 

Using the lawn-mower in winter.— 

At this time of the year when there is so little 
that is attractive in the flower garden it is par¬ 
ticularly desirable that the lawn should be kept 
in the beet possible trim. Speaking generally, 
the possibilities in this direction now are mutfi 
greater than in summer, when the surface of 
the lawn is marred by drought. In my humble 
judgment the best results are not obtainable 
without an occasional use of the mower through 
the winter. The machine takes off the brown 
tips of the Grass, and reduces the surface to a 
uniform height, producing a beautifully verdant 
and level appearance unknown where the roller 
only is used. The machine, too, will take off 
dead leaves partially drawn into the ground by 
worms which the broom fails to remove. Further, 
the practice would often be found of advantage 
to the amateur who has a mower and cuts his 
own lawn, but who, if he conforms to the con¬ 
ventional practice, finds when he wishes to use 
the machine for the first time in the spring that 
the Grass has grown so long that it refuses to do 
the work. I have used the machine through 
the winter when required as in summer these 
last ten winters, and I have not been able to 
discover any disadvantage accruing therefrom, 
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2308.— Plants suitable for a rockery 
border. —“T. Corner ’* will do well to again 
carefully read the article on 11 Alpine Plants in 
beds and Borders,” whichappearedinGARDENiNu 
of March the 12th, in order to fully realise the 
part the stones have to fulfil in such a con¬ 
struction. I frequently see border rockeries 
beside walks or drives leading up to houses, but 
invariably ugly bare stoves or clinkers obtrude 
upon the eye, and the plants are lingering, 
having little or no chance to grow. The first 
essential in such a construction is a body of good 
soil. Whether the rock arrangement be flat or 
sloping, the soil must be the greatest quantity, 
and without It the plants cannot live much 
more grow and flower year after year. On the 
level there should be at least 12 inches of good 
open soil. Starting with this, and using the 
stones merely to break the flatness of tho sur¬ 
face, to comfort and shelter the plants, to make 
little isolated nooks for choice things, there is 
then little need to fear the ultimate result. 
In order to have flowers as far as possible 
throughout the year a wide and varied selection 
of things must be made. Many of the smaller 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, 
Chinodoxaa, Ac., might be used, and these in 
tho hands of a tasteful person or one who knew 
something of the nature and habits of 
things would be blended into some pretty 
associations with other things that would 
succeed them. Let me give an instance : 
Bulbs such as these may be planted at 
least 6 inches in depth. Now there are 
numerous surface-rooting alpine plants 
whose roots do not go down so deeply, 
and thus there is an opportunity for com¬ 
binations. Having planted the bulbs above 
enumerated at the depth given, there is no 
reason why another lot of plants might 
not occupy the same plot of ground. Take 
the lovely Bellflowers (Campanulas) for 
instance; such kinds as C. pulla, pusilla and 
its variety alba, fragilis, muralis, etc. 
These would come up and flower as the 
bulbs were dying aw'ay, and if neither 
was planted too thickly they would not 
interfere one with the other, la this way 
a little Bpot becomes doubly interesting, 
and gives two distinct types of beauty ; 
but this can only be done by careful 
thinking, aided by knowledge. I give a 
selection which, in the ordinary way, 
allowing each subject a spot to itself, will 
give iruoh pleasure over a long period : 
Achillea tomentosa, Adonis veinalis, 
Alyssums, Anemones in great variety, 
such lovely gems as apeunina, blandu, 
fulgens, Hepatica, l'ulaatilla, etc ; Arabia 
albida, Armeria vulgaris and cephalotes, 
Aubrietias, Campanulas, Cyclamens (hardy 
kinds), Dianthuses, alpine species, such as 
deltoides and neglectus, Dry as octopetala, 
Gentiana acaulis, “ Geraniums ” (hardy 
species), Helianthemums, Ibeiis, Linaria 
alpina (a perfect gem), (Kuotheras taraxa- 
cifolia and miaaouriensis, Omphalodes 
verna, Saxifrages, Sedums and Sempervi- 
vums, Silenes, Veronicas, and Violas. A border 
of 50 yards will not exhaust these if they are 
planted to the best advantage.—A. H. 

2265.— Treatment of Solomon’s Seal. 
—These plants will flourish under the harshest 
treatment. I have mine planted close to the 
front of my house, where they flourish marvel¬ 
lously in a soil composed of clay, loam, and 
brick-rubbish, in which hardly anything else 
could exist; but if you wish to fill your garden 
with their graceful hell-hung sprajs, give them 
loam, with a top-dressing of manure, and they 
will soon occupy all the apace at your disposal. 
—A. G. Bftlkk. 

- Thin is one of (he hardiest of plants, and will rcrow 

freely and flower well in any open rich soil. Few plants 
do letter in borders amongtl the roots and even under 
tre«B. 11 is also a plant that forces well. I grow a large 
number of plants every year in pots for forcing.— J. I>. K. 

- If the roots are strong enough they may l»e potted 

and flowered in the greenhouse, as the plant forces well. 
It also tnakts an excellent hardy border plant, requiring 
no more care than other hardy herbaceous plants.—E. H. 

2168.— “Fungus” in a garden opens up a 
very wide field ot interest and observation to the 
gardener, and more especially to the amateur, 
because not only are the chief objects perma¬ 
nent, but upon them depends the perpetual en¬ 
joyment ami encouragement to advance and 
further the happy state of .confidence and good¬ 
feeling betwixt master and man. The Fungus 
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except that I have the machine to Clean each 
time it is used ; but I do not mind that as long 
as I can materially improve the appearance of 
the lawn. I might remark that a 9 the Grass 
is more difficult to cut in the winter than at 
other times it should not be allowed to get long, 
and the knives should be set carefully and close 
enough that they will just cut asunder a piece of 
common writing-paper.—L. C. K. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Herbapeofs borders, properly planted and w’ell 
cared for, are always interesting in a garden. 
We have such a wealth of material at hand—so 
varied and beautiful—wherewith to furnish 
them, that it is not in the least surprising, and 
certainly most gratifying, to find so much more 
attention paid to hardy plants than formerly, 
more especially during the rage for the summer 
bedders, when in some places thousands of the 
choice gems of the borders were annihilated, 
and’in more’considerably reduced in number.! 
I admit, that ( we were among those heavily hit] 
by the.bedding'fever, but, fortunately, although! 


are planted on the same principle, but not with 
exactly the same kind of subjects, for we try 
to avoid repetition and monotony and to create 
variety. To enumerate all the 'plants utilised 
in these arrangements would be to write out a 
good part of a nurseryman's catalogue, but the 
few following may be mentioned as being con¬ 
spicuous in their seasons, and eminently useful 
for such purposes and positions : Hollyhocks, 
Delphiniums, Michaelmas Daisies, Foxgloves, 
Sunflowers, Pyrethrums, Bocconia cord&ta, 
Lavatera arborea var. (for its bold and noble 
appearance and variegation), and other Mallows, 
Lupinus arboreus, Dielytra spectabilis, (Euo- 
theras, G&illardiaa, Doronicuins, Eryngiums, 
Nicotiana atfinis, Gladioli, Irises, Spine as, Day 
Lilies, Phloxes, Pentstcmons, Antirrhinums, 
Anemone japonica and vars., Tritomas, Alstrie- 
merias, Montbretias, Schizoatylis coccineu, 
Agapanthuaes, Funkias, Pieonica, Hibiscuses, 
Fuchsias, Ac. ; while Lilies, from davuricum 
through many varieties, longiflorum, speciosum, 
and auratum, play an important part, as their 
flowering season extends from May to Novem¬ 
ber. I must not omit Dahlias and Salvia patens, 
both of which are extensively grown and 
treated here as .hardy perennials, for they re¬ 
main in the ground .unprotected and uadis- 


Herbaceous border (Spineas, &o.). 


of necessity our perennials had to give place to 
the tender plants, and were relegated to obscure 
and out-of-the-way spots, still sufficient were 
preserved to form a valuable nucleus for an ex¬ 
tended stock when required. Our herbaceous 
borders now cover a considerable area, and 
which, happily, is beiug added to annually. 
Some are of great length aud some of consider¬ 
able breadth, ranging from 10 feet to 30 feet or 
bo wide. Most have tho advantage of good old 
walla well clothed with various climbers, form¬ 
ing to each a splendid background. Large 
borders admit of bold treatment, which har¬ 
monises with the rugged surroundings and 
nature of our grounds. In planting, our aim is 
to get as prolonged a season os possible of 
bloom, together with variety of form, flower, 
and leaf. Good masses aro the rule, filling up 
well, at the same time endeavouring to allow 
all ample space for development aud to 
exhibit their different characteristics. To do 
this, one has of necessity to plant the taller 
kinds at the back, gradually sloping to the front. 
But in order to prevent too much evenness or 
flatness of surface, plants of slender grow th, 
such as clumps of Lilies, Gladioli, Hyacinthus 
csndicans, Foxgloves, Ac., are thinly inter¬ 
spersed among the d’warfer plants as correctives. 
The annexed engraving Jffith fully represents a 
part of ope of our bord«tpQpla it^ljj^lost 


turbed from year to year, unless rcquiied for 
propagating or having to be lifted through 
alterations. Dwarfer plants for filling up the 
3 feet or 4 feet in frout arc so numerous and so 
many available and suitable, that it ia unneces¬ 
sary for me here to name any of these ; but an 
arrangement of the following was very effective 
here, and will be again repeated : Carnations 
(pink and w'hite), Campanulas (dwarf, blue and 
white), and Iceland Poppies in colours, inter¬ 
mixed with Tigridias and Tuberous Begonias, 
and a few choice annuals. This proved a nice 
finish to a very wide border. For the widest 
borders I like a good plant here and there of 
Hydrangeas in variety, Kalmia latifolia, a 
few Ghent Azaleas, and Aralia Bicboldi—grand 
in foliage at all times, and a lovely lute bloomer ; 
in fact, such dwarf shrubs give body (if I may 
use the expression) and stability to their lankier 
associates, and considerably improve the whole. 
In addition to borders I have large beds thinly 
planted with Rhododendrons and Azaleas, where 
large quantities of bulbs and herbaceous plants 
are grown. These shrubs provide a means and 
an opportunity of growing such as Tropueolum 
speciosum, tuberosum, and cauarieuse ; C’aly- 
ategia pubescena fl.-pl., Ac., in an unrestricted, 
natural, and most effective way, rambling among 
aud over the bushes in all fonnB and directions. 

J. 
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“ W. H. H.” is complaining of is probably the 
result of some woody scraps or sawdust being 
mingled with manure from a general heap on 
the spot or received from without, or it may be 
from a widespread network of roots, large and 
small, severed from living or former standing 
trees on the ground, or within 20 yards or 
30 yards thereof; either would be sufficient 
cause for it. There is another cause very preva- 
lent in gardens, and that is the external bark of 
roots and stems becomes a dead covering, and 
between this and the new skin a white, leprous 
poison goes on spreading and spoiling other 
vegetation which may seem to be too far off for 
contagion. In very many cases strong, healthy 
plants become diseased, and more or less lose 
their vigour and best powers of production. I 
may here remark that the Rose Brier is pecu¬ 
liarly subject to this ; it may be from its pithy 
nature. Observers will remember that Brier- 
bushes are evermore dyingback to the ground, and 
sending up those young rods we use for budding. 
Sticks and props as supports are often used with 
the bark on beneath the soil, and left until they 
break off and remain to corrupt the plant they 
are intended to benefit. Ia such cases I have 
fouudsulphur a cure. I have just prepared a 
good quantity of Brier-stocks for next season’s 
budding; most of them had a dead coating of 
bark or skin, and beneath this a white surface, 
which had to bo carefully rubbed off. Before 
finally planting these will be dipped in a paste 
of clay and sulphur to guard from a return. As 
to the fungus we term “ mildew ” on summer 
stalk and foliage, it is the dire consequence of 
night temperature falling to frost during the 
summer. In every summer month of 1S92 frost 
has repeatedly occurred here, hence a repetition 
of this fatal disorder until Michaelmas; since 
then the absence of extreme sun-heat and less 
energy in the sap has wrought a very surprising 
change. The Rose-garden, so lately in ruins, 
has scarcely a trace of the enemy, and is full 
of healthy growth. Sulphur will recover from 
a single or isolated attack, but the repetitions of 
the past summer have been beyond precedent, 
defying all the efforts of that wonderful Rose, 
La France, to yield its constant supply of blooms 
of surpassing beauty and fragrance.— Charles 
Ellis, Lymt Reyis. 

2260.— Moving plants, shrubs, &c.—In 
planting anything the holes Bhould always be 
large enough to receive the roots comfortably 
when spread out to their fullest extent. Never 
plant anything deeper in the ground than it has 
been planted before. The only exceptions to 
this rule are Roses on the Manetti and Pears on 
the Quince, which should always have the point 
of junction covered. Make the soil firm about 
the roots ; but when planting with the soil in a 
wet conditon, leave the treading till the soil gets 
dryer. All damaged roots should be cut out 
with a sharp knife, and the long naked roots 
shortened back to encourage the production of 
fibres. When planting fruit-trees in clay soil 
remove some of the clay and place a layer of 
stones or brick-bats in the bottom, keeping the 
collar of the tree well up. It will be better to 
plant a little above the surface than to run any 
risk of burying the roots in a damp cold soil. 
Drainage is always beneficial if the land is wet 
and cold, but land naturally dry does not require 
further drainage. Drains less than 3 feet deep 
are not of much value where fruit-trees are to be 
planted. Stake all tall trees likely to be blown 
over with the wind as soon as planted. A mulch 
of manure on the surface after planting is always 
beneficial.—E. H. 


2309 —Getting rid of wire worms — 
It is not of much use to turn ducks and fowls 
into your garden unless the earth is first turned 
ever to enable the birds to get at the worms. 
Do this and then lay traps for them in the form 
of slices of Carrot or Potato, which must be 
buried just below the surface, with a stick 
through each piece to show where it is planted, 
and taken up for examination daily. A good 
dressing with soot might also help you.—A. G. 
Butler. 


2360.— Grass of Carnation eaten off. 

—One of your correspondents recommends 
cat to catch the mice that do this mischief. 
This the querist will.undoubtedly find is setting 
a thief to catch a thief, as I have seen iny cat 
eat every bit of gsass from my Carnations and 
Pinks as well. I hap -^lso known 


•were fond of Caroath 




Sr 


logs that 
^Ssot all 


round, as nearly all inserts [and animals dislike 
it, and will go away from it as soon as they 
smell it.—Oswix. ‘ 

2277.— Growing Hyacinths.— if the ground is 
very damp work in some burnt earth and ebarse sand and 
leaf-mould, and when planting scatter some coarse sand or 
charcoal round the bulbs. After planting mulch with a 
oouple of inches of charred material from the rubbish 
heap. They are worth the little trouble this will involve. 
-E. H. 

2271.— Planting Lilies.— You omit to mention one 
important item—the depth of the loam soil. Lilies are 
hungry subjects, and like a deep as well as a rich and light 
soil. If the loam is over a foot deep a mulching of well- 
rotted manure should make it suitable for Lily cultivation, 
but a greater depth of good soil would be better.—A. G. 
Bl'TMIR. 

2254.— Removing Peeonies. — Pwonies may be 
removed now or in the spring, but the advantage lies on 
the side of autumn planting. Any good loamy soil fairly 
manured will grow Pteonies. Old leaf-mould forms a good 
dressingfor them.—E. II. 

Aster Robert Parker.— This variety of 
Mich&clm&s Daisy or Perennial Rtarwort ia old, 
but it is one of the most beautiful of the many 
kinds grown in gardens. It is one of the tall 
growers, a variety of the New York Rtarwort 
(A. Novi-Belgi), and will attain a height of over 
6 feet, but it is not straggling, the flowers 
individually large, and soft lavender-blue in 
colour. One can reduce the height by cutting 
down the shoots in June, as others spring up, 
but theflowersappear later, when there is greater 
risk of of injury from inclement weather. There 
is no reason, however, as there are so many 
dwarf kinds, to spoil the natural habit of a plant 
by such practices. A few plants of this variety 
in the garden have a charm of their own, the 
flower-laden shoots tossing about in the autumn 
wind—an effect one could not get when the 
dwarfing system is adopted. Of the tall-grow¬ 
ing Asters, the variety Robert Parker should be 
made note of as a handsome St&rwort, late, 
stately, and bearing flowers of exceptional 
beauty.—C. T. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON ROSES. 
Roses, both under glass and in the open 
ground, require a considerable amount of 
attention at the present time. To* treat first 
upon those under glass I would strongly 
recommend that all the light and air possible 
be still afforded them, and that in no case 
should they be forced into premature growth 
through shutting up the structure too closely. 
I am fully aware that the bulk of my 
readers will be those amateurs with probably 
one, or, at the most, two small houses. Very 
often these are crammed far too full, and with 
a great variety of subjects that require totally 
different treatment if they are to be seen at 
their best. Fur example, you may have a few 
roots of Tuberoses, a Stephanotis, Lapageria, 
warm greenhouse Ferns, &c., all of which re¬ 
quire more heat than any climbing Roses that 
may be planted out into a side border. 
Now, it is very difficult to get the average 
amateur to study these things sufficiently, and, 
as 1 have already remarked, there are too often 
attempts made to grow things of totally 
distinct characters in the same house, and, 
necessarily, under much the same kind of 
treatment. Everybody enjoys a few Roses 
early in the year, and there are few amateurs 
with a little glass that will not endeavour 
to grow a plant of Marshal Niel, William 
Allen Richardson, &c, with the object of 
securing a few good blooms early in the spring. 
This is such a simple and certain way of getting 
a few early Roses, provided the plants are 
properly treated at the present time. You must 
either have got such plants ripe already, or must 
refrain from shutting the house up too closely 
upon the first approach of bad weather. Should 
anyone be fortunate enough to possess more 
than one greenhouse the matter is much simpli¬ 
fied, as he can house such hardy subjects as 
Chrysanthemums, Azaleas, Camellias, Ericas, 
Arums, and heaps of others that only 
require protection from actual frost in the 
same house as the climbing Roses. I say 
climbing Roses, because I do not think there is 
any advantage attached to growing the other 
varieties in the open borders of a greenhouse. 
All, except the strong-growing climbers, will do 
quite as well, if not better, wnen cultivated iu 
pots, and are then much more amenable to the 
proper treatment without interfering with the 


remaining occupants of your house. As soon as 
the climbers have started new growth, which 
will be in January, or earlier, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, you may have other forcing sub¬ 
jects beneath them, because from that time 
onwards the Roses will enjoy a slight increase in 
the temperature. However, if you want good 
blooms and a full crop of the same, yon should 
not allow the temperature to rise much above 
60 degs. to 65 degs. until the middle of Feburary 
or a little later. In a greenhouse that has to 
always have some half-tender subjects in it, I 
would recommend pot Roses iu preference to 
those planted out. These can then be stood 
in the open air to complete the ripening process, 
and be introduced afterwards accordingly as 
wanted. In the case of pot-plants it is always 
well to take every good opportunity of examin¬ 
ing their drainage, and it is moro thau ever 
necessary to do so after they have been standing 
out-of-doors for some time. A few of the ripest 
pot-plants might be trimmed round and intro¬ 
duced into a cool-house now, afterwards remov¬ 
ing them to the warmer structure or increasing 
the heat in the one they already occupy. When 
amateurs commence nre-heat in the autumD, 
they often use it much too strongly, nor do they 
sufficiently consider the great differences of 
temperature, &c., that one frequently experi¬ 
ences during late autumn and early winter. Once 
they begin to use fire-heat again, they generally 
keep it going until nearing the following mid¬ 
summer. This is a sad mistake. Use a slight 
fire during the early part of the day during 
excessive wet weather, or U9e it at night if 
very cold for the time of year. But remember 
to give air, and let the fires out when 
we are being favoured with the day or two of 
the splendid drying weather that we sometimes 
get iu November and early December. To keep 
up the fires and tho house closed at this time 
is often the precursor of many diseases and 
failures in the amateur’s conservatory. But to 
return more closely to my subject—Roses. In 
the open ground these will also need attention 
in the way of securing all long and strong 
growth against the injurious swaying caused by 
autumn winds and rains. Nor could any better 
time than the present be chosen for the opera¬ 
tion of making new plantations, whether these 
be of dwarfs or standards. By planting Roses 
early you get them well set into their places, and 
better able to withstand the winter. You also 
secure a much more efficient ripening, as the 
complete check given by shiftiog causes the 
wood to mature thoroughly. P. U. 


ROSE GROWING IN LANCASHIRE. 

I thank “ J. C. C.’’ and “ P. U.” for their in¬ 
formation. I will try Her Majesty another 
year, but expect I shall have to throw it out at 
the finish ; it has a bad habit of only sending one 
rowth from a shoot—viz , the 2 foot rods 1 bent 
own, they each only produced one weak 
growth. I did not buy this Rose at first to 
grow in a house ; but some time ago I went 
Rose mad, and bought one hundred plants for 
outside ; but in twelve months I lost half of 
them, and would have taken a penny apiece for 
the other half. I bought another hundred on 
the Seedling Brier ; these went the same way, 
and the above Rose was one of the survivorr. 
I did everything I could to grow them 
outside, but to no use; the atmosphere was 
heavily laden with salphur and smoke. 
I then built glass over them (span roof), 
with a path down the centre and sunk 
15 inches, and it is next to the path that Her 
Majesty is planted. I mention this as “ J. C. C.” 
is surprised at me saying nothing of mildew. 
I have not had a speck of it all summer, with 
50 pot plants and 150 planted out under glass, 
and my houses ([ have two) are situated in a 
low, damp position. This I must thank 
“ J. C. C.” for, as I have followed his advice in 
Gardening from the first in the matter of giving 
air and syringing pretty freely with soft-aoaD- 
water. The foliage has been simply splendid, 
and rods as thick as a man’s finger, ana five to 
seven per plant each 5 feet to 8 feet long, of such 
as General Jacqueminot, Prince C. de Rohan, 
Marie Baumann, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, Salet (Moss), John Hopper, Charles 
Lefebvre, Scnateur Vaisse, Duke of Tcck, E. Y. 
Teas, If. Jamain, Baromss Rothschild, M. de 
Lyon, Mme. Victor Verdier, Victor Hugo, 
Xavier Olibo, Ac. I expect to have a feast next 
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spring by pegging down ; then I shall root them 
out and replace with Teas, as I have half the 
house planted with them, and they do well, espe-1 
cially Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, The Bride, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Etoile de Lyon (a gem), Mme. 
Falcot, SafranOjV. Folkestone, Ernest Metz, Cleo¬ 
patra, See ., and my recent question re Red Teas 
was asked so that I could plant them with my 
others. General Jacqueminot is not dark enough 
in summer under glass. It also flies open too 
soon, and is not full enough. The finest dark 
Roses with me are Louise Van Houtte for colour, 
and Chas. Lefebvre for form and size. Xavier 
Olibo has also been very good ; in fact, they 
were up to exhibition standard, bar colour—and 
what is a Rose without colour even with fresh¬ 
ness and scent ? Perhaps I am wanting some¬ 
thing unattainable ; but I shall keep trying, and 
in the meantime I shall have to go and catch my 
Roses which have opened in the night early in 
the morning to get what I want—colour. Shading 
is out of the question, as black clouds of smoke 
are passing over every few minutes, and we are 
not ever overdone with sun here. 

Lancashire. 


into a bed. Why not say the size of bed 'l Then 
I could say how many, and also the best 
varieties. Cultivation should be the same as 
if growing in any border. The time of pruning 
depends somewhat upon the locality and the 
season. About March or April is the best time, 
but this must be regulated by the season and 
also by whether you are living in the north or 
south.—P. U. 

2305.— Tea Roses. —The treatment as re¬ 
gards potting is right, but these Roses are such 
excitable subjects that they would have been 
better kept in the open air until now, or in a 
cold frame with the lights off, except in very 
wet weather. You may do one of two things— 
either pick off the buds or place them in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. by fire-heat to get the 
flowers to open. I should, however, prefer to 
prevent their flowering until the spring. With 
that end in view, keep them as cool as possible, 
but do not withhold water to the roots. Another 
year pick off the flower-buds after the middle of 
June and place the plants in the open air, with 
their pots plunged to their rims in a bed of 


2289.— Cutting back budded Briers. 
—Yes, you had better release the bud if the tying 
material is constricting it in any way. I gener¬ 
ally use matting or Raffia, and "this rots in about 
the time the bud needs to be released. By no 
means cut back the shoots until pruning time in 
the spring. If the shoots are swaying against 
the young Rose growths you may reduce them, 
or else tie them up in some way.—P. U. 

2304.— Marechal Niel Rose. — Your 
plant is evidently in a bad state, and I should 
infer it did not receive very good treatment. 
This variety must grow freely, or it is of little 
value. It also possesses some peculiar charac¬ 
teristics, among them being great uncertainty 
in growth. One plant may do well, and the 
other scarcely grow at all, although they be 
treated exactly alike. If you have a place that 
you can turn one plant out into, I should do 
so, and try another in pot. Your pot is large 
enough for a fair-sized plant, but you have prob¬ 
ably coddled it too much.—P. U. 


2295.— Marechal Niel Rose in a house. 
—If you cut back the growth you speak of any 
more than it is at present you will get no bloom’s 
during the coming season. Let it come on in 
the ordinary way, hurrying it as little as pos¬ 
sible, and you will probably be rewarded with 
some good flowers. I should not cut back a 
strong shoot of Marechal Niel so closely as you 
describe ; every well-ripened eye is valuable, 
and likely to produce a good flower.—P. U. 

- From the information you send, I imagine 

you want to make your conservatory a sort of a 
forcing-house to bring on other flowers. If that 
is so you should try to get the branches of the 
Rose outside, you may then have what heat you 
like in the house. If you nail the growth of 
the Rose to the wall it will take no harm, but by 
having a seasonable rest about the middle of 
February the Rose may be taken inside again. 
You must not prune it any more this year. 
Indeed, it was a mistake to cut back the long 
growth at all. As I write the shoots on my 
plants arc 20 feet and more in length, and so 
they will remain, as every eye along the branch 
will produce a flower, even to within a few inches 
of the point. It is surprising how this poor 
Rose gets its branches mutilated by inexperi¬ 
enced people. Here is a case in point where a 
good length of flowering-branch has been unskil¬ 
fully cut away.—J. C. C. 

2281.— Roses on a wall.— As you have 
Gishurst Compound I should recommend that 
you mix a solution of this and give your plants 
a thorough and efficient syringing. This will 
remove the black and dirty settlement you men¬ 
tion. Most likely your plants were infested 
with the green-fly or Rose-aphis, and their ex¬ 
crements, or “ honey-dew,” have caused dust, 
dirt, &c. , to adhere to the wood. Choose a fine 
and drying day for the operation. —P. U. 

2269.— Roses for a small bed.— This is 
rather a difficult query to answer. You ask what 
are the best twelve Roses fora small bed without 
giving the dimensions of it. It depends entirely 
upon the size of your bed. If a large one, I 
should advise strong growers that can be pegged 
down ; but if small, yoiyimjst choose sh^rt and 
compact growers if you^re t^g^ 4 a ig&j jjdknts 



A graceful evergreen plant Prickly Ivy (Smilax a»perc.) 


coal-ashes. Repot in the middle of August, if 
necessary. Place the plants under a shady wall 
for a fortnight, then expose them to the sun 
again until the middle of November, when they 
may be pruned and taken into the house. To 
keep the stock vigorous water regularly with 
weak manure-water from the farmyard, or that 
made from animal droppings. —J. C. C. 

- Under the present circumstances you 

are treating your Roses all right; but it would 
have been better to have kept them in pots and 
secured more rest for them than to have planted 
them out into the open border and encouraged 
further growth and Bloom. All plants require 
a certain season of rest, and as you are growing 
yours again now they will probably not do so well 
as J they had been partially ripened instead of 
being turned out into moist soil and encouraged 
to continue growing. The compost i» admir¬ 
able.—P. U. 

2256.— Planting- Tea Roses.— if you 
reside in a fairly good climate, and can also 
secure well-rooted plants from the open ground, 
you may plant at once, if you give the branches 


a little protection by placing some dry Fern 
between them, and put a cone of coal ashes, 
6 inches thick, over the roots. If you are in any 
doubt let the planting stand over until the end 
of March. Meanwhile, prepare the bed, and 
unless you have a gravelly subsoil raise the same 
6 inches above the surrounding surface. Use a 
moderate quantity of manure, and if you can 
get it have sufficient turfy-loam to cover tho 
surface 6 inches thick, and then stir up the bed 
with a fork. This class of Roses require l foot 
in depth of good soil, and below that the bottom 
should be well moved up.— J. C. C. 

- These are not so well when moved early 

as those of the Hybrid Perpetual section. They 
continue to grow until frosts check them, there¬ 
fore it is best to wait until these are severe 
enough to pinch the young growths before lifting 
Tea-scented Roses. You ask when is the best 
time to purchase Tea Roses V This depends 
entirely upon what you are buying, whether 
dwarfs from the open ground or pot-plants. 
The first had better bo purchased and planted 
at once ; the last would be better in the spring, 
as they could then get established before another 
winter, and you would be avoiding any pros¬ 
pective damage to them during the coming 
winter.—P. U. 

2202.— Rose Gloire de Dijon —There is no better 
time than the present for moving Roses. Plaut in loam 
mixed with a fourth part of old manure.—E. H. 

- “New Beginner” could not have a 

better time to move his plant of this Rose than 
the present. If it is an old plant he had better 
prune the roots slightly and cut away the bulk 
of the wood— otherwise it will prove too great 
a strain on the roots, seeing they are dis¬ 
turbed. No wood of climbing Roses is of 
much service unless connected with well-estab¬ 
lished roots.—P. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SMIL AXES. 

Some of the Smilaxes will bear without injury a 
great deal of rough usage, and in the warmer 
parts of the country may be grown against a 
wall out-of-doors in warm soil. Thev may also 
be used with good effect for trailing about stones 
or tree-stumps in a rockery ; and their long 
twining shoots make them suitable for the drap¬ 
ing of tall vases, or for hanging-baskets. The 
leaves, which are evergreen, are bright and 
graceful. The flowers are small and unattrac¬ 
tive in colour ; but some are sweetly scented, 
and others are succeeded by bright-red berries. 
They are never very showy plants, bat they 
have a classic grace which should commend 
them to all lovers of hardy plants who can give 
them a suitable position to grow in. They are not 
often seen, however. Propagation is effected by 
means of the stem, or division of the root. 
Smilax aspera (here figured) is a capital sort to 
grow. 


2282.— Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

—Fresh manure is not good for these plants, 
but when it is rotted down sufficiently so that it 
may be passed through a coarse mesh sieve if 
desired, it is better than nothing for them, if it 
is spread on the surface. The best way to make 
them grow is to give them plenty of water, especi¬ 
ally in the autumn, and to surface-dress the roots 
once in two years with the same kind of material 
in which they are growing, whether it is peat or 
loam. The top-dressing should be laid on 
3 inches thick. With regard to pruning, neither 
Rhododendrons nor Azaleas require it, unless 
they are encroaching upon one another. When 
that is the case the cutting back should be done 
as soon as the plants go out of flower. Are 
you aware that these plants suffer more for the 
want of root moisture in the autumn than 
at any other time of the year ? It appears that 
when they are forming their flower buds the 
demand upon the roots is greater than at any 
other time.—J. C. C. 


All of mr readers who are interested in the improvement 
of cottage homes are invited to help us to make Cottage 
Gardening known. It is published at the very lowest 
price to meet the wants of those for whom it is intended, 

and copies will be sent for distribution, free, by the pub. 
Ushers, Messrs. Cassell and Company, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill , H.C. 
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PERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Amongst the many fine Ferns, Tree and other* 
wise, now grown/ I think the following are 
worthy of extended culture. I have found them 
all very beautiful:— 

HemitelIa. —This is a beautiful race of Tree- 
Ferns, which rank amongst the finest of the 
arborescent kinds in cultivation. They should 
be potted in peat, loam, and sand, and given 
an abundant supply of heat and moisture during 
the growing season. - a ' -**4 

H. grandifolia. —This grand evergreen stove 
species forms an arborescent stem 3 feet to 
6 feet high, which produces fronds 6 feet or 
more feet long, somewhat lanceolate in form, 
and of a bright shining-green colour. 

H. horrid a. —A noble Fern. It forms a stem 
6 feet to 10 feet high, from which it produces 
splendid fronds of a bright-green colour, 6 feet 
to 8 feet long. They are bipinnate, and broadly 
lanceolate in form. Should be kept in the stove. 

H. speciosa. —This is a handsome stove 
species. It is pinnate, the pinnae 10 inches or 
12 inches long, slightly serrated in the margins, 
and rich dark-green in colour. The sori in this 
species are nearly or quite marginal. The crown 
of the plant and the sbipes at the base are 
clothed with long dark-brown chaffy scales. 

Lomaria. —A beautiful family of Ferns, and 
from a decorative point of view they are ex¬ 
tremely useful. They should be grown in peat 
and sand, with a small portion of light loam. 

L. CYCAPIFOLIA.—This noble species forms a 
stout trunk, densely furnished with large pale- 
brown chaffy scales, frond two or more feet in 
length, pinnate, pinnae, dark-green above, paler 
below. It is an evergreen cool-house plant. 

L. c i li at a. —A distinct and handsome Fern, 
rising upon a slender stem to the height of a 
foot or more. The fronds are pinnate, or pin- 
natifid, and light-green in colour. This plant 
succeeds best in an intermediate house. 

L. Fraseri. —A charming little Fern, with 
graceful feathery fronds. In appearance some¬ 
what like the Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris). 
The fronds are bipinnatifid, 6 inches to 12 inches 
long, and when fertile, densely covered with 
the bright-red sori. One of the most elegant 
cool-house Ferns in cultivation. 

L. gibba. —A well-known species, useful for 
decorative purposes. The fronds are produced 
from a slender stem, and are from 6 inches to 
2 feet in length, deeply pinnatifid. This makes 
a fine exhibition plant, being so regular in its 
growth ; it also makes a fine object planted out 
in a cool fernery. 

L. Gilliesi— This is a distinct cool-house 
plant, and is evergreen. It forms an upright 
stem, from which the pinnate fronds rise to the 
height of 1 foot or 2 feet. The fertile fronds 
are also pinnate, but very much contracted. It 
sometimes happens that only half of each pinnae 
is contracted, giving the plant a very singular 
appearance._ F. S. 

2268.— Perns under trees.— Those Ferns 
which grow naturally in woods are the most 
suitable to plant under trees. These will include 
the Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas) and its varie¬ 
ties ; Lastrea dilitata and L. spinulosa are also 
suitable. The Polystichums, including angulare 
and its varieties, will do well under trees if the 
shade is not too dense. Work in some better 
soil to plant in to give the Ferns a start, and 
plant in spring, just before the fronds begin to 
move.—E. H. 

-Almost any of the stronger-growing kinds of our 

hardy native Ferns are suitable. The Male and Lady 
Ferns, the Shield and Basket Ferns, and the Hart’s-tongue 
are all both suitable and very effective. Plant in the early 
Bpring.— B. C. R. 

2213.— Making a fernery —I should 

advise you to make it an Orchid-house for 
Brazilian or East Indian plants, but it is 
the last place which I should pick to establish 
a fernery ; but if you must make it into a fernery 
you should have a natural gravel bottom, as I 
h tve found ground for the floor is far the best. 
With this there is a nice moist atmosphere always 
rising if any moisture is cast about, which is so 
congenial to Fern life. The kinds of Ferns to 
grow I will tell you if you determine to make it 
into a fernery, but I should say—don’t! Sun 
all the day in a spot sheltered from all the winds 
that blow does not seCinTto be the spo]b to choose 
for a[ft^igres-<byj4" ^ O i IQT0 




RULBS FOB OORBHSPONDBNTB. 

Oasstions.-Owrie end answers ore inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrsuto, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
!n mind that, as Gardihins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classi/led, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and cur readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrbuto 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2319.— Best Grape for show.— Will someone give 
me the name of the best Grape for show 7—L. L. 

_—Roses for pegging down.—Are Glolre de 

D^on Roses suitable for pegging down ?— Molly. 

2321. — Celery seed.—Will someone tell me how to 
save Celery seed from a plant that is not blanched 7—L. L. 

2322. —Raspberries.—Will someone kindly tell me 
what return an average crop will yield per acre 7 —Grkrn- 
o roc kb. 

2323. — Raising Oannas from seeds.— Will some¬ 
one have the kindness to tell me how to raise these ?—J. H. 
Newington. 

2324. — Bird’s-nest Ferns from spores.—Will 
someone kindly tell me how to raise spores of the Bird’s- 
nest Fern 7—J. H. N. 

2325. — Geranium sanguineum. — What time 
should the seed of Geranium sanguineum be sown in an 
open border 7—Molly. 

2326. — Planting White Gladiolus bulbs.— 
What time should “ The Bride" Gladiolus bulbs be planted 
out-of-doore ?— Molly. 

2327. — Gutting off Gladioli flower-stalks.— 
Should the spikes of Gladioli be out off when they have 
done flowering 7—Molly. 

2323.— Perennial Poppies.— What is the time to 
plant Perennial Poppies, and what are the names of any 
specially good varieties 7— Molly. 

2329. — Lobelia card Inal is.- Will someone please 
to give me some information about Lobelia cardinalis? 
What time to plant, sort of soil, &c. 7—Molly. 

2330. — Making an Asparagus-bed.— Will any- 
one tell me the best time and the best way to make an 
Asparagus-bed with two-year-old plants?—W. K. T. 

2381.— Ipomsea batatoides.—I have received three 
large tubers of this plant. Will someone kindly Instruct 
me how to cultivate them ?— Rkadbr, Heston, Hounslow. 

2332. — Sowing Iceland Poppy seed.—Can Ice¬ 
land Poppy seed be sown now instead of waiting till 
spring, and, if so, will the seedlings flower next summer 7— 
Molly. 

2333. —Pink Mrs. Sinkins.—I have some old plants 
of this Pink. Is it too late to divide the roots now, or 
should I leave them until the spring 7—North Likcolk- 
hhirb. 

2334. — Apple for show.— Will someone give me the 
name of the best Apple for show in August 7 Also a few 
hints on growing Apples for show would be very acceptable 7 
—L. L. 

Soil for Potatoes.— What kind of soil is the 
best for producing the heaviest crop of Potatoes? Should 
lime form a constituent of the soil?— Constant Rbadbr, 

Glasgow. 

l.— Dark-red Rose for a trellis.—I should be 
much obliged if someone would inform me of the best dark- 
red Rose to plant with a west aspect to cover a trellis?— 
J. Ramsay. 

2337. — A bed of Roses.—I have a bed of H.P. Roses. 
Should I lightly fork it over, or should it remain as it Is, 
and should I muloh with long or rotten manure 7 —North 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

2338. - irises and Anemones.— Will irises and 
Anemones grow in pots or boxes in a cool greenhouse 7 
They do not come up in the garden. I expect the mice 
get them.—C. B. 

2339. — Double Begonias outdoors.— Will anyone 
kindly inform me if Begonias (double) raised by cuttings 
from the finest named Borts will flourish when planted out- 
of-doors?—W. C. 

2340. — Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida 
variegata).— Will someone kindly inform me what is 
the proper soil for and temperature and size of pot to grow 
this Aspidistra in ?—Gko. Bbal. 

2341. — Pruning Peach-trees. — Will someone 
kindly tell me if this is the right time to prune house 
Peach-trees? I should also be very glad of any hints as to 
the best way of doiDgit?—M. M. M. 

2342. — A “ hot-frame ’’—I wish to start a “hot- 
frame “ in my garden. Will someone kindly tell me how 
I have to arrange the manure and soil so as to produce the 
heat required 7—Constant Rradbr, Glasgow. 

2343. — A hedge of Roses.—I am thinking of plant¬ 
ing a row of Roses in order to form a hedge round my 
garden, supported by wires between uprights 4 feet or 
5 feet high. What are the best Roses for the purpose, and 
at what distance apart should they be planted 7 I presume 
they should be on their own roots 7 Position elevated on 
the south coast, rather exposed t) <xdd winds.—R uoosa. 


2344. — Chrysanthemums for show.— Will 
“ G. M.” or anyone else kindly tell me the way to grow 
Standard, Dwarf, and Pyramidal Chrysanthemums for 
show, best varieties, and mode of culture 7—Mum. 

2345. — Pickling Onions.—Will some Onion grower 
for sale be good enough to tell me what are the best Onions 
to grow for pickling purposes, and also the best method of 
growing them? I wish to grow for market.— Pevbrbl. 

2346. — Dogs In gardens —We are sadly pestered 
by dogs, kept by the policeman and another in our village, 
running night and day all over our gardens. Is there any 
law by which this can be put a stop to 7—North Lincoln - 

SIIIRE. 

2347. — Treatment of Strawberries.—I should 
be much obliged If someone would kindly tell me if Straw¬ 
berries should be dug amongst lightly, and whether long 
or short manure is best for mulching in winter 7—North 
Lincolnshire. 

2348. — Melon growing, dec.— I should be glad if 
anyone will kindly give me any hints as to growing these, 
and if they require much heat, and when they should be 

S lanted, and if the same treatment would do for Cucum- 
ers 7 —Novice. 

2349.—Oornus Nuttalli.—I wish to know if plants 
of Cornus Nuttalli, a very ornamental Californian shrub, 
can be procured in this country? The flower is like a 
arge cream-coloured single Dahlia, coming out before the 
leaves.— Mrs. Brown. 

2350.— Growing Spirsea jape®lea, In pots.—I 
intend growing some Spiraea japonioa to flower from 
February to May. Will someone give me a few hints in 
starting them, and the kind of soil for potting them in, 
also what size pots to use?— Niphbtos. 

2351. — Greenhouse Rhododendrons. •*- My 
scented greenhouse Rhododendrons have grown very long 
in the stalks, and only bloom at the extreme end. Ought 
I to tiain them over mres, like Azaleas, or should they be 
pruned back, and, if so, when 7—M. M. M. 

2352.— Food for a tortoise.—I have a tortoise in my 
conservatory, and do not know what to feed it upon. 
There is a border with growing plants in the centre. 
Could it find insects enough amongst them to keep it alive, 
or what should I give it besides7— E. P., Somerset. 

2353.— Hedge for a garden.— My garden Is only 
protected from a field by hurdles, and the cattle put their 
heads over and through and eat everything. Is there any 
sort of inexpensive hedge or shrub that I could plaoe 
behind the flower border which cattle could not touch 7— 
C. B. 

2354.— Tea Rose cuttings.—I hare some cuttings 
of Tea Roses, which I put in open ground in August. All 
appear to be rooted. When will be the earliest time I can 
lift and pot them, as I wanted to grow them in unhealed 
house 7 Also, what sized pot should be used at first 7— 
Yellow Cutting. 

2355.— Outdoor Vine-culture.— Will “ J c. 0.*’or 
someone kindly inform me. what kind of Vine it will be 
best to plant againBt a brick wall 10 feet high, and as 
many yards long, facing the south 7 Locality two miles 
north of Lewes, Sussex. The soil is chalky, and grows 
Figs fairly well.-S. K. 

2356.—“ Geranium ** cuttings.—I shall be much 
obliged for some hints on “Geranium ” cuttings. I have 
some old plants I am keeping till spring, and want to know 
what is the best time in spring to pot them, and how they 
should be treated for bedding out 7 The plants cams too 
late to make autumn cuttings.— Stamps. 

2357.— Saving Chinese Primula seed.— Having 
raised some very good single Chinese Primulas from 
bought seed, which are now in full bloom in a oold green¬ 
house, I should like to save some seed. Will someone kindly 
tell me how I am to proceed to ripen it successfully ready 
f jr sowing next spring ?— Amateur Florist. 

2358.— Cultivation of Truffles.— Is it ponible 
to grow Truffles in this country either indoors or out¬ 
doors? I shall be grateful for any information on the 
subject I should also like to know if the process is a 
costly one. When must they be planted? Are they 
grown from spawn the same as Mushrooms 7 —Ignorance. 

2359.— Roses In a cold greenhouse, Ac.—I have 
a few Rose-buds on plants of Adam, Catherine Mermet, and 
The Bride. Is there any chance of their opening in a cold 
greenhouse, whioh will get no more sun till February 7 
Would it be any use to place them in the kitchen or sitting- 
room windows 7 If they flower now will it defei the spring 
bloom?—C. B. 

2360.— Strawberries round paths.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me If I can grow Strawberries with the 
fruit sprays tied to low cordons, similar to Apples, 4c., 
round paths? I believe, if it could be done, finer fruit 
would be obtained, and with less trouble to keep dean, 
if so, what kinds would be best, and which is the WRy to 
proceed?— High View. 

2361.— Japanese Chrysanthemums. — Will 
“E. M.” or anyone else please give me the name and 
colour of a dozen good Japanese Chrysanthemums whioh 
do not grow more than 4 feet high ? At present some of 
my plants, suoh as Mrs. J. Wright, Mme. C. Audiguler, and 
Comte de Germiny, are 7 feet and S feet high. My house fs 
only 7 feet high at highest point.— Will. 

2362.— Cyclamen In a window.—I had a Cycla¬ 
men given me last August, just put into a 5-lnoh pot. I 
had it out-of-doors until end of September, and then took 
it into the house and set it in the window ; but the crown 
or bulb is only half covered. Is that as it should be? If 
more soil is required, what should it consist of? Any 
other advice as to treat will greatly oblige.— North Lik- 
colnshirk. 

2363.— Propagating a Clematis.— Will someone 
kindly let ms know whether a Clematis can be increased 
or propagated in any way, and if so, how? My gardener 
(who is not very intelligent) says not, and that I most buy 
new plants, which I would do if I knew the name of my 
particular one. A friend sent it from Italy three yean ago, 
and it grows in a cool greenhouse, exactly like the oom mo n 
purple Jackmanl. Tne flowers are very large, and are 
shaded from white through mauve, and deep violet at the 
edge of the petals. It is so handsome that I do not like 
to risk losing tt, and would like to increase my supply.— 

^ Cornell university 
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9664.—Treatment of an Air-plant.— I should be 
Klad of information as to the treatment of an Air-plant 
from Argentina, South America ? I was told merely to 
tie it to some plant in the greenhouse, but fear this may 
not be sufficient. It had been potted for a month or two 
before I received it, and the rodt end is now quite rotten, 

J et the flower-bud seems quite fresh, though not expand- 
ig at all.—Scon s. 

3865.—Forcing Asparagus and Soak ale.— 
Would someone well up in forcing Asparagus kindly give 
me full particulars as to the same T I have a good pit well 
heated, three beds of Asparagus—five, three, and one-year- 
old beds. Which should the plants be taken from ? Also, 
should they be cut down now, or when, and what quantity 
of salt should be used to the square yard ? Also give infor¬ 
mation as to forcing Seakale, heat, Ac. ?— T. Batman. 

9863.—Treatment of Vines.— Will someone kindly 
give me information how to manage with some clayey 
ground, which I prepared for three Vines? I dug it out to 
a depth of 3 feet, and made a drain a foot square with 
brick-bats at bottom. Since it has been done 18 inches of 
water has accumulated, 18 inches remaining under surface. 
Will it hurt the roots? If so, a suggestion or remedy 
would greatly oblige?— T. Dark. 

•2307.— Roses for pegging down.— If I transplant 
a Rose (Ulrich Brunner) with stems above 4 feet high into 
a bed about 4 feet square for pegging down, would it flower 
well and oover the bed next summer? The stems grew 
much higher during the summer, but the cattle got at 
them, and reduced them by at least 1 foot. I suppose it 
should not be pegged down till the spring ? Would it grow 
too large for the bed ?—C. B. 

2368 — Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.—I bought a 
number of Ampelopeis Veitchi two years ago, but only 
about one half of them have turned red before losing their 
leaves, and as I very muoh like the beautiful dark-red 
leaves, and have no liking for the others, will someone say 
if there are various kinds of A. Veitchi, or whether the 
failure to turn red is owing to want of sun ? If the kinds I 
vary, which is beet ?—Lkx. 

2869.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums —Would some¬ 
one kindly give me a few hints with regard to keeping the 
plants dwarf ? I visited a show a few days ago and 1 noticed 
some of the finest blooms were on plants not more than 
S feet high. Some of my own plants were pinched back 
when 4 inches high ; others were cut back in June to 
about a foot in bmght, but still they average now about 
5 feet high.— Constant Ekadkr, Bournemouth. 

2370.— Daffodils In a greenhouse.— I have a 
small greenhouse and on the stages at each side I have 
two long boxes 10 inches wide and 10 inches deep, that I 
have been growing Tomatoes in. I have a large quantity 
of Daffodils and Narcissus in the garden. I would like to 
know if I oan grow them in the boxes for early bloom, and 
if so, should I plant them in dusters as lifted or single 
bulbs? And also 1 want to know the best treatment ?— 
Amateur. 

2371.— Budding Manettl stocks.— Would “ p. u.” 
or 14 J. O. C.” kindly give me a few hinta on budding Man- 
ettl stocks ? I have struck the cuttings thickly together, 
planted in rows the following November, and budded them 
in August and September, making one straight slit to 
insert the bud and tied with matting, which soon breaks 
through the swelling of the wood, and the bud appears to 
rot. I am fairly successful with standards. I have a 
medium soil in the midland counties.—J. B. S. 

2372.— Names of Chrysanthemums. —I have 
about 30 sorts of Chrysanthemums nowooming into bloom. 
They have been grown partly from cuttings given to me 
by friends, and they are all named sorts. I am desirous of 
verifying their names. I oan find the names of about half 
of (hem In florists’ lists and works on gardening, but I can¬ 
not find any reference to the names of the remaining sorts. 
Is there any standard list published of names and descrip¬ 
tions which would enable me to identify them ?— Seaweed. 

. 2373.—Fruit-trees.— Having purchased three acres 
of land (light, sandy bottom) in Essex, I am desirous of 
planting one acre with fruit-trees. Will some experienced 
reader of Gardening kindly advise me as to the best six 
kinds of each of the following ?—Cooking Apples, dessert 
Apples, dessert Pears, Green Gage Plums, ana other Plums 
(not Viotoriaor Damson). Situatior, 300 feet above sea. 
not particularly exposed. Also, would it be beat to plant 
the kitchen Applee on the exposed side, dessert Apples 
next. Pears next, and Plums inside ?—Jos. 

2374.—Apple and Pear-tree bearing on lower 
branches only —I have an Apple and a Pear-tree that 
only bear on the lower branches. They are very healthy 
trees and have been planted about ten years. They are 
not planted in very good soil as the garden was made over 
an old gravel pit. They stand in ine middle of a lawn. 
They were covered with blossom. I have been giving 
liquid-manure all the summer. Can I do anything else to 
help them? Should they be root pruned, or top pruned, 
ana how, and when ? Locality, Southampton.— Don. 

2375.— Planting Rose-trees.—I want to plant 
about forty Rose-trees that will do well in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Southampton ; my garden is of very gravelly soil. I 
thought about digging out a border 3 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep, sifting out the larger stones and filling up with 
ordinary soil and road-sweepings in about equal parts. 
Will this do for Roses generally ; I should prepare the 
border now and plant in spring. I cannot get clay. What 
else is necessary, and is spring planting as good as autumn? 
—Don. 

2376.— Border flowers —Will “J.c. c.,” "B. c. R 
or someone else kindly advise me what plants (herbaceous 
mostly) I should use on two borders so as to produce a 
■how of flowers all the year round ? 1, Border is a triangle 
surrounded by a grass margin li feet wide on aslope facing 
southwest, sheltered from north, at a distance by ever¬ 
green trees. At present it is planted with Hyacinth us, 
E'yngiums, Tritomas, Hellebores, and a few small 
evergreens. I should like a more choice variety of good 
flowering subjects. 2, Border is long and straight, about 
60 feet long, 5 feet wide. On this I should like an arrange¬ 
ment of Begonias, Pelargoniums. Ac., edged by some pretty 
plant. Behind, at present, close to wall of house facing 
.antb, are some Helianthus and Dahlias. What arrange¬ 
ment would you advise for spring, as well as summer ? 
And please tell me which book to buy for information on 
bedding, the blending of cqhrark, Ac.— Narcissi s. . 
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2377. — Neglected Vines-— Would “ J. c. C., M or 
someone else, tell me the best thing to do with my Vines? 
They have been greatly neglected for the last four years, 
having passed through two or three different hands. This 
spring the laterals broke very weak ; but they had a fair 
quantity of bunches on. but the Grapes were very small 
and shanked a great deal. The laterals were some of them 
not bigger than Wheat straws. I am going to turn the 
border outside, bow deep should I go. and what is the best 
thing to dress them with ? I want a better crop next year 
if I oan get it. Age of Vinee, five to eight years. Sorts 
are Black Hamburgh, three; Uroe Col man, two; Lady 
Downe’s, three; Gros Maroc three ; Madresfield Court, 
two.—S. K. C. C. 

2378. — Dahlia roots.— Will anyone kindly tell me 
how Dahlia roots are cleaned before putting away ? Mine 
are such immense bunches of tubers, with soil, manure and 
small stones embedded between tbem, must weigh several 
pounds. Even if I had room for storing them like that 
the damp soil causes tbem to rot. No gardener oould 
■pare the time I have spent in trying, with a pointed stick, 
to pick out the soil, ana one can’t help scraping the tubers. 
Is it necessary to put the whole away, or may some of the 
tubers be broken off? What I buy are quite small. Am 
I right in my supposition that cuttings do not grow to such 
great roots as old plants, but do they flower as well ? Is a 
third year too long for them to be in the same bed, or 
should I change their position with that of a bed of Roses 
which have been planted three years ?—C. B. 

2379. — Cucumbers .In a heated frame —will 
" B. C. R.,” kindly advise in the following case? I have a 
frame 14 feet by 13 feet facing east, with a 2 inch flow and 
inside pipe worked with a valve. Front pipe 6 inches from 
return of frame, return 18 inohes from that on the flat. Can 
keep tbem well heated. I wish to grow Cucumbers therein, 
and should be glad to know if this is possible? Also, how 
to make the bed, distance from pipes, distanoe of bed from 
glass, Ac. I may say the back and ends are a wall, 2} inch 
deals in front. I would run 4£ brickwork round if better. 
Whether to leave a space between inside of front and bed 
for top heat ? I am thinking of starting^Leeks in January. 

2380. — Fire-heat In a conservatory.— Would 
" J. C. C.” or someone else kindly advise me what to do ? 

I have a conservatory facing south east; 1 have in it now 
about eighty Ferns in different varieties, Palma in variety, 
also Ericas, Primulas, winter-blooming "Geraniums.” 
Ara’ias, and other plants. I have also a Dicksonia (Tree- 
Fern) and a very large Palm, 9 feet high. This conser¬ 
vatory has been heated for the last three weeks up to 
about 60 degs. at daytime with a fall of 5 degs. at night. 
Now I have received the order from my employer not to 
light any tire, as it costs money, and is not needed, but if 
anything should go wrong I am very quickly blamed? 
What I want to make him know is that they want 
a little heat; but he says no, they will pass through 
the winter all right. I have, of course, given the house 
a little air more or lew every day, and be says to me what 
is the use of fire-heat if you open the lights? If " J. C. C.” 
will kindly answer this I will show him it. Locality, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk.-S. H. K. L. 

2381. —Best fruit-trees.— 1 am about coming into 
poesession of a large garden in Ireland with a wall 14 feet 
nigh all round it. I would be much obliged to any person 
that would let me know the names of a dozen good Pear, 
Plum, and four or five Cherry-trees for growing against it. 
I wane the largest and beet sorts. I would also like to 
know the names of the same number of the best Apples 
to grow as dwarf bushes in the open garden, and 
what stock is best to have those grafted on. I want 
the fruit for both dessert and cooking. The soil is a 
good vegetable loam (under cultivation for the 
twenty years) about 1} feet deep with a clayey bottom. I 
was thinking of lining under the trees with slates or tiles 
(making a circle about 3 feet or 4 feet in diameter) in order 
to keep the roots from entering into this bad day, and 
also to keep them near to the surface. What do experi¬ 
enced fruit growers think of this? Any advice will be 
gratefully received by—D. J. H. 

23S2.— Manuring an old garden. Ac.—I should 
be glad of advice about manuring an old garden whioh 
seems to have had nothing but oow-manure and night soil 
on it for the last 200 years. The soil is now very sticky and 
swarms with worms. I cannot get stable-manure, and wish 
to know whether lime, soot, Thomas’s phosphate, nitrate 
of soda are good, or what would be best to put on the land? 
The subsoil is a stony loam. There is an orchard near 
with about a foot of nioe brown dry loam. Would anyone 
advise me to put some of this on the garden, and replace 
it with a mixture of soil from a bank side mixed with night 
soil. Would this increase the size of the fruit on the old 
Apple trees ? I may add that Potatoes this year grown in 
the garden were scabbed, diseased, and mostly small. 
Cabbages. too, planted in spring, are not ready yet; Peas 
did not 11)1, ana Carrots were entirely eaten away with a 
little white maggot. The garden slopes to the south, and we 
watered Cabbages with soap-suds, sc., in dry weather, but 
they made neither roots nor leaves.—F. M. S. 

2383.— Fruit growing.— I take very great interest 
In fruit-growing, and seriously think of going more fully 
into the business as a living ; before doing so I should be 
glad of some advice ? 1, Would it be wise to commence on 
rented land, or to buy the land outright ? 2. What should 
be the outside price given per aore for land for this pur¬ 
pose? 3, What age trees (Pears. Plums, and Apples) should 
be planted to give a return the second year ? 4, What 
would be the price of the respective kinds of trees of that 
age, and the number per acre ? 5, What would be about 
the cost per acre for breaking up the land and planting the 
trees? 6, Would it be wise to plant between the rows of 
trees, Strawberries, Currants, Qooseberries, Ac. ? 7, What 
would be about the average return per acre (supposing it 
was stocked this way) say after the seoond year; and 
would each year show a larger return than the preceding 
one ? 8, What shape trees of the respective kinds do you 
advise ? 9, Would it be wise to let poultry have the run of 
the orchard? 10, Would light gravelly soil be suitable, 
providing wide holes are made, and filled in with better 
material ? 11, Would inland, or near the sea, be most 
suitable for fruit-gTOwing ? 12, Is there a good practical 
work on fruit growing for profit which would be of real 
service to pie?— Pomona. 


2384.—Treatment of a Rose, Ac.— I have just pur¬ 
chased a Rose W. A. Richardson. It is in a 5-inch pot, 
and has two shoots (7 feet and 5 feet). It is in a green¬ 
house facing S.W. and unheated. Would it be best to 
keep it in a pot or plant it out ? The Rose at present is 
very muoh pot-bound, a great tuft of roots growing 
through the hole at the bottom of pot. How should it 
be pruned and when ? The nurseryman of whom I bought 
it told me not to prune it at all nex tyear, but to let it 
grow on. Oould I grow olimbing Nlphetos as well in 
same house ?— First Climber. 


To thefottewing queries brief <tutorial replies 
ore given; but readers are inwted to give further 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2385. — Aspidistra Inrida (C. CoxweU).—TtA» is the 
name of the leaf you send. I have heard it called the 
Milk-shop Palm, the Parlour Palm, and other names, but 
the plane is not a Palm at all. The plant belongs to the 
Arum family, and it and its variegated variety are about 
the most useful plants we have for indoor decoration.— 
J. J. 

2386. — Plants for a cool-house (T. Mitchell).— 
The following would answer your purpose : Chamaeropa 
Fortunei and C. humilis, the New Zealand Flax-plant 

Phormium tenax) and its variegated form. Aspidistra 
iurida and A. lurida variegate, Phmnix reclinata and P. 
dactylifera, Dracrona australis and l>. rubra. Araucaria 
exoelaa, and Dicksonia antarctica. These will live in a 
house that does not get any frost in it.—J. J. 

2387. —D&valllas as greenhouse plants (J.. 
Hammond).—I cannot recommend any species or varie- 
ties of this genus of Ferns for the greenhouse except D. 
canariense, whioh grows freely, especially as a basket- 
plant. D. bullata, the deciduous kind, I have seen win¬ 
tered in a oool-house, but in the spring and summer it 
requires stove heat to oause it to develop good fronds, and 
I think most of the kinds are natives of places that 
would suggest strong heat as necessary for their culture. 
-J. J. 

i.—Masdevallias as mixed greenhouse 
plants (J. C. C\>—This gentleman asks me how these 
are doing with me ? Well, I do not wonder at my friend 
wishing to know, but I am sorry to tell him I do not find 
them succeed at all satisfactorily. The plants, of which I 
have about a dozen or eighteen, are alive still, but as yet 
I have not bad a flower, and the plants do not look happy, 
hut they, like the majority of Orchids, will not grow well 
with " Geraniums,” Fuchsias, and other mixed greenhouse 
plants.—M. B. 

>.—Danila grandls tenebrosa (T. Howard).— 
This is the name of the flower sent,-and it is a very grand 
thing. It is a variety of the plant called L. grand is, and it 
shows what fine plants are yet to be found in Brazil. It is 
a plant which thrives well with other Laelias and Cattleyas. 
and in the same soil. To Mr. Sander, of St. Alban's, and 
to Messrs. Charlesworth and Shuttleworth, of Bradford and 
Clapham, we are mainly indebted for the introduction of 
this beautiful form of the old species, which I had known 
for years, but never saw anything grand in it; but this 
variety is superb, your flower being a very fair form.— 
M. B. 

2300.—Oattleya aurea (j. C.).—This enquirer says 
the plant which has just flowered seems inclined to grow 
again. Should you encourage it to do so ? I say certainly 
not. You should at once remove it to a lower temperature, 
and keep it dry, and these plants will take a lot of dryiDg 
if kept cool. You have kept it too moist since it went out 
of flower, and too warm. One gentleman laughed at me 
a year or two ago for saying they required to be kept quiet 
through the winter months, and said it could not be done. 
He, however, hse found a means of doing it, and now 
blooms C. aurea and C. gigas very freely, and "J. C." 
may do the same; but do not let the plants grow at this 
season of the year.—M. B. 

2391. — Orchid seeds (Learner).— The very best plan 
is to prepare one of the old plants which you save the 
seeds from so that it will not require repotting for a couple 
of years, and upon this sow your seed, each kind upon a 
separate pot, the plants to be kept in the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, and treated just as if no seeds had been sown ; 
but after they have been sown a month or two the vigi¬ 
lant eye will be watching very cutely for signs of young 
plants coming up. When they do put. in an appearance do 
not be in a hurry to transplant them. 1 fancy there is a great 
mistake made in transplanting seedling Orchids when too 
young and small. I hope you will go on and prosper ; it 
is very fascioating wort—M. B. 

2392. — Fr&nclseea oalycina (T. Jackson).— This is 
the name of the specimen you send, and it is one of the 
most useful of stove flowering-plants, and it is excellent 
for publio exhibitions. A good many years ago, when I 
had charge of a stove-house, someone made an assertion 
that he had grown theee plants in all leaf-mould and a 
little sand, and I had F. uniflora, which 1 grew in quantity 
for winter blooming, and these I potted in nothing but 
sandy leaf-mould. They grew apaoe, and made fine long 
rods, which were profusely covered with flowers, and the 
larger kinds used for specimen plants grown in this mate¬ 
rial I have noted bloom more freely tnan others. If you 
want to take the publio by surprise when exhibiting your 
plant next spring and summer, pot it in this mould.— 

2393. —Dendrobium densiflornm (ir»i. Trott). 
—The plant which you have in so low a temperature as 
40 degs. appears to me to stand the chance of losing more 
of its leaves before the Bpring. 10 degs. higher would be 
cool enough for it during the winter. It will require very 
little water, just enough to keep the bulbs and the leaves 
in a plump and healthy condition. It may be kept in the 
before-mentioned temperature until the spring, when it 
may want repotting or resurfacing ; but do not repot just 
for the sake of repotting. Then move into more warmth, 
and perhaps with more heat and moisture it may develop 
one or two racemes of its golden-yellow flowers. This 
plant will not do in a greenhouse, and I do not know any 
exotio Orchids that will give satisfaction treated as ordi¬ 
nary "Geraniums" and Fuchsias; one or the other will 
be sure to be inferior.—M B. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parody which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants — Erin.—I, Aster ericoides; 2, 

Chrysanthemum ooronarium.- A. M. F., Greenock .— 

Flower all fallen to pieces.- G. B. Bentley .—Cannot 

name from one stale flower.- A. A. If.— Berberidopsis 

corallina.-IT. S. C.— Not uncommon, a form of Scolo- 

pendrium vulgare, a very variable Fern.- W. If’.—Send 

fresher specimen. 

Naming frulfc —Matters who desire our help in 

naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruit* 
shoubi always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 57, 
S yuthampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of fruit.—A. Jones.—Cannot name from 

such specimens.- F. Emery.—Apples : 1, Not known ; 

2, Northern Greening probably.- Ertiest Matthews.— 

Apple Round way Magnum Bonum. - lf r . IF.—Apple 

Emperor Alexander.- H. Maxwell. —Apples : 1, Welling¬ 

ton ; 2, M6re de Menage ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Hawthorn- 

den.- H. Maxwell (Second Box).— Apples ; 1, London or 

Five-crowned Pippin ; 2, Wellington ; 3, Cellini. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tot 
do not answer Queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. Clark, Trowbrulge.—We should say that the cause is 

overcropping the Vines. Give more particulars.- R. J. II. 

—Apply to Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 

Nursery, King’s-read, Chelsea, London, S.W. - A. 

Youngster.— Note received ; please send your name and 
address. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2304. — Rabbit skins —Will someone inform me how 
to set the hair on Rabbit skins /—Molly. 

2305. — Unhealthy poultry.—My poultry appear to 
be affected with some complaint which makes them sneeze 
and iu wet weather run at the nose, the excrement being 
soft and whitish in some of them. They have been like 
this for some time, but none of them have died. Have 
given occasionally chalk and Ginger, and scalded Linseed- 
meal, which seems to help, but not cure them. Shall be 
glad to know what is the matter, and be much obliged if 
“ Doulting ” can tell me w hat to do, as they are valuable, 
being mostly Wyandottes?— Wyandotte. 

REPLIES. 

2204.— A quarrelsome fowl.— He should be shut 
up by himself for a few days, this method will sometimes 
effect a mire.— N. B. 

2201. — Silver Wyandottes.— The cocks 
should have white hackles and saddle evenly 
striped with black, the back and wings silvery- 
white, slightly edged with black, breasts evenly 
laced, what some called mottled. Both the cock 
and lien should have rose combs, with peak 
protruding over back of the head ; face and ear¬ 
lobes red ; beaks, strong, of a pale-yellow ; legs 
bright yellow, free from feathers ; four claws on 
each foot, well spread out from each other ; tails 
should be black. In the hen the breast, back, 
and wings are more of a spangle, while the 
under feathers are slightly laced and at the top 
of the thighs, the hackles laced, the middle of 
the feathers being white, edged all round with 
black.— N. B. 

2202. —Rabbits and Pigeons for table. 

—For table purposes, so far as tame Rabbits are 
concerned, I am of opinion that nothing will 
beat the Belgian Hare. They are large, hardy, 
and prolific, and the young are reared with 
little trouble. I have had to do with Rabbits of 
all ages, and have, moreover, made more than 
one meal of Belgian Hares, so I speak with confi¬ 
dence. With regard to Pigeons, I consider the 
common Cote Pigeon, sometimes called Blue 
Rock, would be likely to give the best results, 
as this variety is very prolific, and is certainly 
more hardy than any fancy breed.— Doulting. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post frtt, id. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

U published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference jnrevious to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, 1*. 6 d .; post free, Is. 9 d. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from Us commencement to end of 1S91, forty 
vols., price, cloth, AttJ 8s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
formit is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up- 
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Popular Edition, Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats ; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tender ; 
Ferns ; RoseB ; cut flowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens ; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables ; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens. —A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—Firfct prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Thre'e 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or 
buBh-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases irith patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with th< f» a utiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows , watering- 
pots , rakes , hoes, rollers , and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind , 
also labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed trhen the photograph is being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low doum for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by If. inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
tight of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subnets clearlyTbut those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.—AW communications relating to the competition 
other than Cottage gardens must be addressed to the Editor 

Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street, Covent- 


garden, IjoMon, W.C., and marked “Photographic Com¬ 
petition." AU competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must inclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 

Views of Cottage Gardens.— Prizes amount¬ 
ing to Ten Guineas for the best sets of sketches 
or photographs of beautiful Cottage Gardens 
to be sent by the 31st of December, 1892. The 
object is to get beautiful examples of Cottage 
Gardens. The word “ Cottage” is not used in 
a narrow sense as the residence of any one par¬ 
ticular class of persons, and will not exclude 
farmhouses of a modest kind, nor any small 
house to which the name Cottage may be fairly 
applied. A “set” of photographs or sketches 
must consist of not less than three. To the 
senders of those sets which contain the three 
best photographs or sketches—first prize, Five 
Guineas; second, Three Guineas ; and the 
third, Two Guineas. Please note that for 
these prizes— 

All parcels must be marked outside icith the words, 
“ Cottage Gardening Competition," and be addressed to 
“ The Editor of Cottage Gardening, Messrs. Cassell A- Co., 
La Belle Sauvage, iAidgate hill, E.C .” 


CHOICE BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

Every Monday, Wednehday, Thursday, and fre¬ 
quently on Saturday, at his Great Rooms. 38. King-street, 
Covent-garden, grand importations of CHOICE BULBS from 
renowned farms in Holland, arriving daily in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and lotted to suit all buyers. On view mornings of 
Sale and Catalogues had. _ 

DUTCH BULBS. GREAT UNRESERVED SALES. 
EVERY DAY. 

■Messrs, protheroe & morris win 

"J- SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every day, at 12 o'clock, 
large consignments of named ami mixed Hyacinth*, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, and other Bulbs from Holland. Lotted to 
suit large and Bmall buyers. Over twelve tons sold weekly. 
Commissions executed and goods forwarded to all parte. 
Sixpence in stampe remitted to the Auction Rooms, as above, 
will ensure a supply of Cata lo gues for 12 c o nsecutiv e auctions. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN & CARVER, Printer*, Hereford 

PEARCE & HEATLEY 

WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, &C. 

IN ALL STYLES. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

Cash Prices, Carriage paid. 

- v , . 20 by 9. £9 5 0 

y - - 1 $ 30 by 12. 16 16 0 

' V 40 by 15. 96 0 0 

11 ii 60 by 13. 30 15 0 

loo by 15. 58 0 0 

Specification.—SEE CATALOGUE. 
Propagators from 248. Handlights, Propagating Glasses, Ac 
GARDEN LIGHTS.—6ft. by 4ft. Garden Lights, is. 60. 

AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES from £3. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

Itsr BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

■ m Free on Rail in London, 

II I H LI tl packages included. 

A ^ ^ 15 Of., 100 ft. flox, 100 

LHUU 4th« .. 8s.6d. .. 11 b. 6d. 
\Mmmm IWW 3rd* .. 9s.6<L .. 12s. 6d. 
The following is a List of sis ft always 4a stock 
10 by 8, 12 by 9.12 by 10.14 by 10. 16 by 12 ,18 by 12, 20 by 11 
13 by 11,14 by 12,17 by 13, 20 by 18, 94 by 18, 29 by 16. 94 by 16 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the ooore prices. 
Glass is out and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore auaiitv of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass 1 b put on rail free ol charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id, per lb. 

Please write for prioee for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse. 

81, Moor-lane, Crlpplegate. London, E.C. 

PROTECT YOUR PLANTS FROM FROST. 

A RCHANGEL MATS ! ARCHANGEL 

-ljl MATS!!—The Russian Mat Importers Co. are now 
selling for cash with order New Season's Archangel Cargo 
Mats at 100s. per 100, or 10s. 6d. per bundle of 10. New St. 
Petersburg Cargo Mats at 50s. per 100. or 5s. 6d. per bundle 

° f 40, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON. E.C. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., poet free, 
2 stamps. —S. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultural Builder*, 
Valley-street, WindhiU. 8hipley, Yorkshire. 

i u n y i r a i tpq m 
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Apple and Pear-trees, 

moving.540 

Apple “D’Arcy Spice” 540 
Apple for show .. .. 541 

Achimenee. culture of 513 
Asparagus-bed, making 

5i3 
543 


Azalea mollis .. 
Begonias from seed 
Begonias out-of-doors, 

double. 

Blackberries, American 
Bulba, forcing 
Canoas from seeds, rais¬ 
ing. 

Carnations from seed .. 
Carnations “ Malmai- 
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saving. 


Chrysanthemums, dwarf 545 
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“ Geranium ” cuttings .. 544 
Geranium sanguineum 542 
Gladioli flower-stalks, 
cutting off 
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Irises and Anemones .. 542 


Lllium Harris! 
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Lobelia cardinal* 
Manetti-stocks, budding 
Outdoor garden .. 

Oi chid-house, the man¬ 
agement of an .. 
Parlour Palm 
Peach-trees, pruning .. 
Peas, autumn-sown 
Pink, Mrs. Sinkins .. 
Plants, best table 
Plants, half-hardy 
Plants in a tank .. 
Potatoes, soil for 
Questions and answers 
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Rhododendrons, early- 
flowering 

Rose cuttings. Tea 
Rose, dark-red, for s 
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Roses, a bed of .. .. 

Roses a hedge of 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM. 
I am in receipt of a very pleasant letter from 
“ Mrs. Amy Barton/* and she claims to have 
started in Orchid growing through reading my 
notes in Gardening. Well, I hope I am doing 
good by enlisting so many in the pursuit. She 
now wants to know something about the above- 
named plant ? She also says she received three 
newly imported plants from Mr. Sander last 
autumn; they have all grown and done well, 
and have flowered this summer, one plant bear¬ 
ing only one flower, and another made four 
growths, and two of these shoots bore four 
flowers each. And she wants also to know if 
there is any difference between the large- 
flowered plant, the bloom of which she encloses, 
also one of the smaller kind? Now I cannot 
form an opinion, because but one flower reached 
me, and I cannot tell if this was the large or 
the small one, but it was a nice blossom—not 
extra large, but large enough for purposes of 
personal decoration. She wishes to know how 
she should treat the plant ? The one that made 
the most growth has two shoots upon it which 
are not ripened, but the plant that bore the 
solitary flower is doimant. Now we are told 
by those who have collected this Dendrobe 
that the finest forms come from the 
Andaman Islands, and they grow upon 
the trees that inhabit the sea-coast, and 
upon occasions the sea-water washes over them, 
and we are also told that it rains there more or 
lets for eleven months out of the twelve, so that 
there is but little rest for the epiphytal plants, 
or indeed any others ; and in other places where 
the plants grow more inland in Burmah they 
do not affect the shade, but are rather found in 
sunny spots; the bulbs are often shrivelled by the 
dry season, and I have observed the best results 
from plants which are kept perpetually growing 
on in a hot, moist state, so I would advise 
“ A. B. ” to keep this Orchid in a good brisk heat 
and fairly moist, for this really appears to be a 
sea-coast plant. It would be a rather difficult 
plant to grow successfully, and it would not be 
one that I should like to recommend a beginner 
to try growing. I was about to say that I 
should rather advise those who wanted these 
big white flowers to grow D. infundibulum 
and D. Jameaianum; but here again they 
would be qnite as likely to become mistaken, 
by not keeping them cool enough, for I 
have always found these plants to do far 
better if kept quite oool and moist all the year 
round. The last two plants I saw in vast quanti¬ 
ties when last I paid a visit to the Messrs. Lowe’s 
Nursery at Clapton, and there, too, I saw a 
striking example of the value of oool treat¬ 
ment, and amateurs, as a rule, have greater 
facilities for growing cool plants than those 
requiring great heat; not that I want to dis- 
oour&ge “ A. B.” in the least, and I think she 
is to be highly commended for her success. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF AN ORCHID 
HOUSE. 

In a letter from “Orchis” just received, she 
speaks of troubling me with her long letter, bat 
I am never troubled nor alarmed at the length, 
or the large wants of my correspondents, more 
especially young beginners ; but I am annoyed 
when they do a thing and then ask afterwards 
if so and so should be done ? They had far better 
ask first, if there is any doubt about the matter. 
I see my friend “ Orchis ” has started potting 
upon the very first chance because the plant looks 
uncomfortable, when it should have remained at 
rest at least for three months ; yet, however, I 
hope she will not adopt the very senseless plan 
of potting upon every fancied occasion. In 
this case it would have been well to have let 
the plant remain quiet for a time, coming into 
a new house too. If this practice is to be con¬ 
tinued she may never expect to have much 
bloom. However, “ Orchis ” also asks what shall 
be done with a Dendrobium Wardianum whioh has 
commenced to grow at the base of the bulbs, and 
it has also buds upon the side of the bulbs ? Now 
if these are bloom buds, you will be quite right 
in keeping it cool and dry, and, at any rate, it 
will be the best plan in any case ; never mind 
its looking miserable, so long as the bulbs are 
not showing any signs of suffering for want of 
water, for it is qnite natural for these to be 
quite bare of leaves at this season ; it shows that 
the growths have been finished up in a proper 
manner, and thoroughly ripened, but by being 
as forward as I take it to be, from your descrip¬ 
tion, I should think it had made its growth very 
early in the season. Yes, I advise basket cul¬ 
ture for this plant, and then it may be hung up 
near the glase, and its long bulbs or shoots can 
be thrown out at its pleasure ; but do not dis¬ 
turb it now. If you want to suspend it 
either set the pot into a wire basket, or pnt a 
piece of wire round the pot and form an arch 
over it so that it may be hungup. The proper 
time to repot or rebasket thjs Orchid is after the 
flowers are past; but if y«| have no flowers on 
try and keep it from starting^tmtil the beginning 
of March next. Your Ccelogyne cristata, if it 
flowers in the temperature named, would not be 
showing blossoms yet; it should be kept on the 
dry side if the growth is made up, and the same 
with your Lycaste Skinneri; it may be kept cool 
and dry for a month or two yet. It will prob¬ 
ably lose its leaves. The Lselia anceps, with 
a spike of flower, should be kept warm and 
hive water in moderation. Cattleya Mossise in its 
sheath should be kept quiet, or you will be liable 
to start it into growth, and the sheath is all 
that you will have in the year of grace 
1893 to enliven your house. The plants 
must not he dried to such an extent to 
make them suffer. Your Miltonia and Maxil- 
laria should be resting; the Lady’s Slipper 
Orchid should never rest, but it should be kept 
slightly quieter through the winter months. I 
shall be glad to hear from yon when you get 
some other kinds; bat do not pot any in the 
winter months unless they are in a very wretched 
condition. Matt. Bramble. 


2272. — “ Malm&lBon ” Carnations. — 
These Carnations do not succeed well out-of¬ 


doors. I have seen the plants go off in the autumn 
and winter when planted out-of-doors. They are 
admirable greenhouse plants, or they would do 
well in a house with but little heat. If they 
are placed in a vinery they will do very well 
under the Vines when the latter are at rest 
and bare of leaves, but when the Vines 
have made some growth and the roof is 
shaded by the leaves, the Carnations will 
spindle up and do little good. They are 
all the better for a little heat in the spring. 
The small side growths may be taken off in the 
spring and be propagated as “pipings,” or 
rather slips in bottom-heat-. These make fine 
plants for flowering the following season, much 
better than those propagated by layers when 
the plants are in flower. The large plants are 
flowered in 7-inch and 8-inch pots ; the small 
one in 6-inch. The best potting-soil is three 
parts loam, one leaf-mould or light fibre ui 
peat, as much decayed manure, and some coarse 
sand added to it.—J. D. E. 

2141.— Brown-scale.—I thank “G. S. S." 
for his interesting reply to my enquiry. Can he 
also tell me how long the creatures live ? Are 
the young six-legged creatures visible to the 
naked eye? How long do they run abont? 
How long is the time of incubation? As a 
practical matter, which is the best time of year, 
and which is the best stage to endeavour to 
destroy and eradicate them from a greenhouse ? 
My Lapageji&s, Oleanders, and Camellias are 
suffering severely from them, and sponging and 
syringing with Lemon Oil does not exterminate 
them. I spent many hours in cleaning my 
Camellias leaf by leaf with sponge and warm 
eolation, and in eight days they were very 
badly infested again.— Edwin Dodds. 

2329.— Lobelia cardinalis.— The roots of 
this Lobelia should be lifted and planted thickly 
in boxes, and placed in a cool-house till February 
or March, then divided, and each offset potted 
singly, and brought on in the greenhouse till 
well established, and then moved to oold frame 
to harden off ready for planting out early in 
May. The same soil that is used for other soft- 
wooded plants (a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould) will do for this plant welL When planted 
out they require a good deal of moisture. I 
have grown them in a tank with aquatics.— 
E.H. 

— This fine plant is not grown qnite so 
much as it onght to be. The tall spikes of 
bright-scarlet flowers are very beantifuL I 
grow a quantity of it every year. It is treated 
much as a bedding plant. I dig the plants up 
when the frost sets in and plant them close to¬ 
gether in boxes. These are placed in a late 
Peach-house with other bedding plants. There 
is enough heat to keep out frost. They make 
some growth during winter, and in spring I 
divide the plants into single crowns, or per¬ 
haps two or three crowns are allowed on one 
plant. They are planted out again in boxes, 
and are ready to go out with the bedding plants 
in May.—J. D. E. 

2800.— A gardener’s hands-Try sanitary car¬ 
bolic soap, sold In bars at many shops, well rubbed in with 
a piece oi old flannel in warm water. A good rubber nail¬ 
brush is also very oTeanslag. without injuring the skin as 
ordinary nail-brushes do.—L. J. L. 
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QARDHNWORK.* | 

Conservator?. 

The late toffy weather hae been bad tor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other plants In bloom. The only remedy most 
of ua have is to keep up gentle fires to maintain circulation 
with just a little air on night and day. Chrysanthemum 
growers who desire large flowers will now be taking cut¬ 
tings. I have got my first batch in, and shall take others 
as suitable cuttings can be obtained. It is a great advan¬ 
tage to have plenty of cuttings to select from, as small, 
weak shoots cannot make suoh good plants as if the cut¬ 
tings are stronger. It is specially important at this season 
to avoid overcrowding anything, as the foliage of plants in 
a orowded state soon goes wrong, and any plant wnich has 
lost its bottom leaves is robbed of its decorative value. 
Flowers for cutting are now in great demand. Among the 
necessary plants for this purpose are Double White Primu¬ 
las, Carnations of various colours, and Cyclamens. Arum 
Lilies will soon be ooming in in quantity now. White and 
Yellow Marguerites, Bouvardias, Heliotropes, Double Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Roman Hyacinths, and Lily of the Valley will 
also soon be ready. These, with a good stock of white and 
coloured Chrysanthemums, will be within the means of all 
who have sum cent glass for the purpose. Tea Roses, with 
a good stock of such of the Hybrid Perpetuals as La France 
and Qeneral Jaoqueminot, will soon yield now to the genial 
influence of warmth if they were in a suitable condition 
for forcing; but it is of no use trying to force reoently 
potted-up plants. They must be well established in pots 
for forcing. Gariy-flowering Rhododendrons are among 
the easiest things to get into bloom for the conservatory, 
and as the roots of these plants always remain olose at 
home, there is not the same necessity to have them estab¬ 
lished In pots as in the case of other plants usually forced. 

I have often lifted plants from beds in the open air, potted 
them with as little disturbance of the roots as possible, 
and brought them on gently in an intermediate house 
with the best possible results. When the plants have 
flowered they can be hardened off and returned to the 
beds again, and the following season other plants set with 
buds can be substituted. Insects must be constantly 
watched for, as they are sure to be present more or less. 
Green-fly can often be kept down if noted early, and the 
plants removed to another house for fumigation. I never 
like to fumigate a house filled with flowering plants if it 
can be avoided, as it generally can be if a close watch is 
kept upon the plants likely to be attacked. Tobacco- 

£ )wder may be used with advantage in the early stages of 
sect life, and liquid washes are very useful. Keep all plants 
free from dead foliage, and all faded blossoms should be 
removed out of sight. Watering now will require care and 
judgment, and should be done early in the day. 

Stove. 

There are many plants in the stove that flower naturally 
at this season if the temperature is kept at an average of 
66 degs. A few degs. lower on cold nights will be better 
than making the pipes too hot and the atmosphere of the 
house too dry. On the other hand, in mild weather let 
both the night and day temperatures run up a little higher. 
Among the plants which may be had in bloom now without 
much skill or expense are Begonias of the fibrous-rooted 
seotion in considerable variety, Bpiphyllums, Gardenias, 
Justlcias, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, late Bouvardias, Poin- 
settias. Euphorbias, Eucharis Lilies, Pehtas carnea and 
P. rosea, Plumbago rosei, Centradenla rosea, &c. Orchids 
also of the oommonly grown Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, 
Lffllias, Cattleyas, Galanthes, and these, with such foliage 
plants as Dracrenas, Orotons, Pandanus Veitchi, Marantas, 
Palms, and Asparagus plumosus and its varieties, will pro¬ 
duce a very effective whole, and on party nights table 
plants and. foliage for decorations on the oloth may be 
obtained from thiff source. Give no quarter to insecte. 
Meah -bug will need constant attention if it is to be cleared 
out during the short days ; when the higher temperature 
is here in spring these insects will breed very fast, and give 
endless trouble if not got under now. Liquid-manure 
may be given in a weak state to Poinsettias and other 
plants ooming into a forward state for blooming. Eucharis 
Lilies wiH flower better if well supported. 

Fern-house. 

Ferns for cutting are always in demand; perhaps the 
varieties most generally called for are the Maiden-hairs, 
and of these cuneatuin and its variety elegans are always 
in demand ; but to secure fronds that will last well in a 
out state the plants must not at any time be too heavily 
shaded, nor yet be grown too far from the glass, and the 
atmosphere should not be too heavily saturated with 
moisture. Other useful Ferns for cutting are the Pterises, 
especially P. tremula and oretioa, both of which last well. 
Hard fronds of Cyrtomium talcatum last a long time, but 
look the graoe and beauty of the Maiden-hairs. Pblebo- 
dium aureum is a very useful Fern for cutting to fill large 
vases, and several of the Aspleniums, including A. bulbi- 
ferum, are useful.for cutting purposes occasionally, though 
one oannot out and oome again in the same way as can be 
done with Maiden-hairs. Well-furnished baskets of Ferns 
will be found very useful now, and may be taken to sus¬ 
pend in the hall or corridors, or even in the drawing-room 
for a few days at a time without injury. 

Forcing- house. 

This department can be worked aooording to the 
demand which is likely to arise for flowers for the conser¬ 
vatory or for cutting. Many things may be started now to 
supplement tbe late-blooming Chrysanthemums. Deutsias 
which are established in pots. Spiraeas, Hyacinths, and 
othsr bulbs will move at once if taken to a temperature of 
06 degs., and the atmoepheria conditions made suitable. 

Window Gardening. 

The decoration of the forecourt may with advantage be 
inoludsd in window gardening. Trees in tubs or large 

S its set about tbe front of the house always add to Us 
gnity, and enhanoes tbe general effect of any attempt of 
deoorating tbs outside of tne windows. Some of the best 
shrubs and trees for pots or tubs are Cypresses, including 
tbe Retinosporas or Japanese Cypress. Hollies, both 
green and variegated, are always bright and effeotive, and 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here hyiioated vrith equally good 
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large plants may be obtained laden with berries- Among 
the larger forms of Conifers, Pioea Nordmanniana is one of 
the best. For town gardens Hollies, Boxes, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and Tree Ivies will last in health a considerable 
time. Where smaller plants are more suitable there are 
the Green and Golden Euonymuses and Auoubas in 
variety. Indoors, plant-growing will beohlefly devoted to 
keeping plants in health and cleanliness, combined with 
careful watering—the principal things to have constantly 
in mind. Arum Lilies keep in the warmest room and in the 
lightest position; water twloe a week. Heaths and other 
hard-wooded plants keep cool, away from gas and fire- 
beat at present. Bulbs just Introduced from plunging- 
bed should be gradually inured to the light. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Any bulbs still out of the ground should be planted 
without delay. Surplus Crocuses, Aoonites, Snowdrops, 
and Daffodils may be planted thickly in retired oorners of 
the lawn, and they do well in scattered groups under trees. 
This is, I think, one of the most effective ways of using 
bulbs. The Winter Aconite, when used in quantity, has a 
very effeotive appearanoe early in the year. Should be 
planted thickly with a dibble, and mulohed with old leaf- 
mould. The Aconite grows well under trees. Where the 
Rhododendron thrives Lilies will find an appropriate home 
in the beds, the soil and shelter just suiting the Lilies. 
There would be fewer losses of bulbs if they could be 
planted in this way with tbe Rhododendrons and other 
American shrubs. In buying large trees and shrubs for 
producing an immediate effect see that they have been 
regularly transplanted, otherwise it will be money thrown 
away. Large things will transplant as safely as small ones 
if they have been frequently transplanted. This appltes 
with greater force to evergreens than to those of decidu¬ 
ous character, though even the latter will move with 
more certainty of sucoess when reoently transplanted. 
Now that the leaves are nearly all down, a general clear 
up should take place. It is not necessary or desirable to 
rake the leaves from among the shrubs; if left they will 
soon disappear, and they form a nourishing mulch over 
the roots of the shrubB. Ornamental shrubs may be pro¬ 
pagated now by layering, and cuttings of flowering shrubs 
may be taken and planted firmly in good soil. 

Fruit Garden. 

Old Strawberry-beds not yet mulched with manure 
should have a heavy dressing on the surface between the 
rows at once. Cow-manure is best for light soil, and 
stable on heavy land. Do not dig among the plants. Take 
outtings of bush fruits. Crown Bob and Whitesmith are 
still a good deal run upon for gathering green, and they 
are among the best when ripe. Industty anl London are 
also profitable kinds to grow. Small-berried sorts are not 
in much demand now. The land for Gooseberries and 
Currants should be well broken up and manured before 
planting. Allow plenty of space for Gooseberries, not less 
than 6 feet between the rows. Fruit-trees of all kinds 
will go in well now. In orchard planting on Grass make 
large holes, but do not bury the trees too deep. Deep 
planting has been the ruin of many trees. If there is 
any surplus water in the land, and this season will test the 
land if it is wet, drains no less than 3 feet deep and 18 feet 
apart should b« run through the land. Get on with the 
pruning as fast as passible. It is always advisable to get 
as much of this work done before Christmas as possible. 
Very few overprune now—the tendency Is rather in the 
opposite direction—and the non-pruners are, I take it, aboat 
as far astray as the hard pruners of the past. I suppose it 
ia impossible to cure an evil without committing some error 
in another direction. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The land at the present moment is very wet, and not 
much can be done in the way of planting. Protecting 
materials must be held in readiness for Celery. The best 
protectors are 11-inch boards, nailed together to form a 
cap to place over the rows. This will be ample protection 
for any ordinary frost; but if the oold is severe and con¬ 
tinues for a long time dry litter should be laid on each 
side to keep out frost. Globe Artiohokes are not hardy In 
a oold season, and it is better to make all oomfortable and 
safe at onoe. If Jerusalem Artichokes remain in the 
ground all winter to be lifted as required, some long 
littery manure should be spread over the land lo keep out 
frost so that they may easily be taken up when wknted. 
Get the manure-heaps turned over, and put in condition 
to go on the land when frost sets in. Thsre is need lor 
hurry in manuring light land, but heavy land may be 
manured any time during winter. In wet times light 
land gets a good deal of the fertilising matter washed out 
of it, and it is a question if the net loss is muoh greater 
whether the manure is put on now or just before crop¬ 
ping. It is certain, of course, that a good deal of the fer¬ 
tility is washed out of the land under any circumstances; 
but land in a good state of cultivation is not dependent 
upon one dreesing of manure. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Now that the leaves are all off the trees a general clear¬ 
ance of these and all other rubbish should he made, and 
the mixed and herbaceous borders be lightly pointed over 
with the fork ; at the same time dean walks and trim the 
edges for the last time this winter. Beds in which bulbe 
are planted, or that are at all thickly filled with spring- 
flowering plants of any kind, must of course, not be dis¬ 
turbed. A surfacing of fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre gives a very 
neat finish to beds of bulbs. Deciduous trees may be 
pruned now. I cannot imagine anyone admiring the 
cropped or pollarded Limes, Planes, and others so often 
seen in suburban gardens, but where space is limited, 
especially where such trees are planted near the house, 
something of the kind must be done, or the windows 
become darkened and the whole place rendered gloomy, 
damp, and unhealthy. The fault Is in planting trees of 
large and rapid growth at all, bat time is too often an 
object, where a screen is desired, and then the various 
interests clash. Let those who care nothing for gardening 
plant the Lime, Italian, Balsam, and other Poplars, eta, 
but they are nasty hungry subjects from the gardener’s 
point of view, and nothing else will thrive within 
reaoh of their roots, or in their shade. The Lime I 
consider *ne of the worst of the trees tor a to we 


garden, lor though it grows well the foliage falls 
early, and is often, If not generally, swarming with insects 
during the summer. The Plane is a far more desirable, as 
well as a handsome, tree; hut in London and the more 
southern towns, at any rate, much more might be done 
with the Mulberry, Ailanthus, Paulownia, Arbutus, and 
some others of slower growth and much more ornamental 
appearanoe. Populus Bolleana is a very beautiful kind, 
with silvery foliage and a nice pyramidal habit, much 
superior in several points to the more common kinds. A 
few evergreens are always desirable, affording a compara¬ 
tively cheering effect in winter. Unfortunately, few of the 
Conifers do much good in a smoky atmosphere. The 
Austrian Pine and Cupressus Lawsoniana are two of the 
best growers in a smoky atmosphere, hut the former is 
hardly suitable for a small town garden ; and, after all, 
sickly or half-dead plants of this description are the re¬ 
verse of ornamental. The Euonymus, Aucuba, Sweet 
Bay, Rhododendron, with a few others, are far more suit¬ 
able, and with a little care do well almost anywhere. I 
have recently been quite struck with the remarkably 
glossy and beautiful appearance of the Euonymus (both 
green and variegated), and of the equally oharming Escsl- 
Ionia macrantha in Swansea and other large towns on the 
South Wales’ coast. The atmosphere is decidedly smoky, 
but nothing oould be more effective. Window-boxes 
should now be furnished with small, neat examples of the 
above and others, with a few Golden Feather, Pyrethrum, 
Saxifrages, Sempervivums, or tufts of Thrift as an edging, 
and perhaps some trails of a small-leaved Ivy hanging over 
the front. B. 0. &. 



Extracts from a garden diary from November 
2 6th to December 3rd. 

Moved a lot of Arum Lilies to a forcing-house to hasten 
the blooming. I want the flowers for Christmas. Potted up 
more Christmas Roses for a like purpose ; the buds are all 
prominent, so a very little warmth will open the flowers. 
Early-potted Freesias will receive a little more warmth to 
bring them on. These grow well in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. A few more bulbs have been potted 
to come on in succession. Freesias are better without 
covering. I always pot and bring them on first in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, and move to a warmer house if 
the flowers are required early ; but too much forcing 
draws them up weakly. Potted more Tuberoses and Lily 
of the Valley ; the latter are plunged in a hot-bed and 
oovered with Moss. The crowns start best in the dark. 
Cleaned Vines in the early-house. The pruning hasbeendooe 
some time, as I always prune Vines as soon as the foliage 
is ripe. As soon as the rods have been cleaned and dressed 
the old cane i will be tied in position; hut the younger 
rods will be bent back to induce the buds to break regularly. 
The dressing consists of a strong solution of Gishurac 
Compound, wlthagood handful of sulph ur added. This mix¬ 
ture is brushed well into all the crevices, especially round 
the spurs. The paint will be washed with soft-soap and 
water, using it warm, and when all this work is well done 
the dry surface of the border will be removed, and a top¬ 
dressing of turfy loam, mixed with a little old manure, 
placed on about 2 inches or 4 inches thick. In addition 
artificial manures will be used during the growing season, 
but more especially after the berries are set. I grow a few 
pot-Vines in a low span-roofed house for the earliest Grapes, 
and these have just been placed in position, and the canes 
bent back. They stand on a bed of fermenting materials, 
but are not plunged. The roots will work into the w arm 
leaves and manure, and when the Grapes are set a bank of 
old turf and manure will surround the pots into which the 
roots will find their way when more nourishment is re¬ 
quired. Grapes finish better under this treatment than 
when deluged with liquid stimulants. Of course, weak 
stimulants, ohiefiy a mixture of guano and nitrate of soda, 
will be applied when required. Manured and trenched a 
piece of land for planting with Strawberries next July. 
The land will be planted with early Potatoes in March, and 
when the Potatoes come off a top-drening is given, and 
the land forked over, and the Strawberries planted. Took 
advantage of all favourable weather for getting on with 
pruning and training wall and other trees. I like to get 
as much of this work done before Christmas as possible. 
Peaches and Apricots will be left to the last, and it will 
probably he February before the Peaches are done ; hut 
an effort will be made to get all other pruning finished as 
soon as the state of the weather will permit. Cauliflowers 
turning in have been lifted and a part planted in a deep 
pit, and the remainder after the removal of a few of the 
bottom leaves have been laid thickly in a warm, dry bor¬ 
der where mats and dry Fern can be laid over them when 
required to protect from frost. Took up a piece of turf 
on lawn where some flower-beds were turfed over a few 
years ago, and the ground had settled. The ground level 
will be made right, and the turf laid down again. Re¬ 
arranged several groups of shrubs where several Btrong- 
growing things are encroaohing upon their neighbours. 
Some of these have been cut hack, and one or two taken 
out to give more room to a valuable specimen Holly, a nioe 
growing specimen of the glaucous variety of the Atlantic 
Cedar. Pruned a mass of the Round-leaved Laurels pimfawi 
to form undergrowth beneath some large trees. When 
kept low they have a very good effect. 


2316.— Flue for a small greenhouse. 
—“R. T. J.” may safely build a flue in the 
manner so often described by “B. C. R.”' My 
flue was built according to his directions, ana 
has answered perfectly. 1 have now fixed a 
saddle boiler over the fire, and thus heat another 
house, the original flue answering as well as before. 
Of oourae, I have had to build a bigger fire¬ 
place. 1 think the seeret of getting a flue to 
answer satisfactorily is to give it a gentle rise 
all the way—the more rise the better—and to 
have a rise of 18 inches or even more from 
the fire-bars to the entrance into the flue.— 
C. N. P. 
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Olimb'ng plants round a window at 23, Waltham ttrraee, Black rock, near Dublin. 


t ie Sugar-loaf Mountain of Co. Wicklow 
8 ands out grey and clear against the sky. 
Waltham-terrace itself dates from 1836, and 
was evidently planned as a suburban para¬ 
dise. It consists of about Ihirty detached 
villa residences, most of which stand well 
elevated, for the ground rises as you enter 
from the Mcrrion-avenue. Two Elm-trees 
pollarded stand at the entrance, flanked by a 
coupb of old-fashioned greenhouses or vineries, 
only partly glass-roofed, and having architec¬ 
tural ends facing the road, so as to look like 
little gate lodges. As you look up the road the 
terrace makes a pretty picture, because each 
house has its own little trees and flowers about 
it, an! about midway on the right is the entrance 
to (4race Field, overshadowed by some 
Weeping Wych Elms, that simulate the 
elegance of the Birch as seen 200 hundred yards 
away, their Ivy-clad trunks only heightening 
the illuskn. The whol^pTac&js quit^-1 skidy, 
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Waltham-terrace. In this particular instance 
the main effect w T as due to a luxuriant growth 
of Convolvulus sylvaticus, or Great Hungarian 
Bindweed, Roses and dasmine, Rhus typhina, 
with a vigorous growth of hardy Ferns, Peonies 
and great-leaved Saxifrages, with wild Grasses 
and Ivy below. In one corner is an old red¬ 
stemmed Fuchsia taller than a man, with its 
torn threads of bark glistening in the sun. 
Beside it is a fine bush of Spirrca hypericifolia, 
and there is a fresh and healthy Sweet Bay near 
the door. The turf of the little front enclosure 
is mostly formed of Ivy, from which grow Ferns 
and bulbs of many kinds. Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, and Daffodils, the last now in bloom. 
In the window-box, as I saw it the other morn¬ 
ing, were soft pale pink Hyacinths and taller 
yellow Tulips, and tne Stag’s-horn Sumach held 
aloft its soft, brown shoots in sombre contrast 
to the flowers. In another of the little front 
gardens Berberis Darwini was sprinkling its 


FRUIT. 

2381.— Best fruit trees.— You do not 
mention in your enquiry either Peaches, Necta¬ 
rines, or Apricots, which are usually grown on 
south and east walls, so that I conclude you have 
these already. Some good Pears named in their 
order of ripening are the Jargonelle, Williams’ 
Bon Chrt*tien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Fondante 
d’Automne, Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Bergamotte d’Esperen. 
Good Plums will be found in Early Prolific, 
Victoria, Green Gage, and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Of Cherrifs, you may choose May Duke, Bigar- 
reau, and Morello. For a clay soil the Crab-stock 
is the best for Apples, and the trees should be 
allowed to grow at least 10 feet high with a 
corresponding diameter of branches. If you use 
the Crab-stomc you need not trouble about the 
clay botttom. For dessert choose Irish Peach, 
Margil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
and Claygate Pearmain. Some good cooking 
Apples are Lord Suffield, Echlinville Seedling, 
Warner’s King, Beauty of Kent, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Bramlcy’s Seedling, and Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling. The Pears trained to the walls would do 
best on the Quince-stock in the form of single 
cordons, and lifted and replanted the third year 
after planting.—J. C. C. 

—- The best twelve Pears are, I think. 
Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne, Beurre 
Giffard, Pitmaston Duchess, Winter Nelis, 
BeumS Diel, Bergamotte d’Esperen, Beurre 
Ramas, and Glen Morceau. If there is a sunny 
wall, Pass£ Colman is also a good free-bearing 
Pear, though not of the first size. Clapp’s 
Favourite and Duchesse d’Angouleme are large 
Pears of good quality. May Duke, Governor 
Wood, Frogmore, Bigarreau, Morello are good 
Cherries, and the following list will include the 
best Plums : Green Gage. Transparent Gage, 
The Czar, Golden Drop, Jefferson’s, Kirk’s Blue, 
Magnum Bonum, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, 
Prince Englebert. Twelve good Apples— 
Kitchen : Echlinville, Alfriston, Cellini, New 
Hawthornden, Lord Suffolk, Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such. Dessert: Orange Pippin, Sturmer Pip¬ 
pin, Blenheim Orange, Irish Peach, Ribstone 
Pippin, Claygate Pearmain. If the Apples are 
to be grown as dwarf bushes, have them on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock. In this case it 
would hardly be necessary to line the bottom 
of the holes with'tto, aislthe roots of this stock, 
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WALTHAM TERRACE, BLACKROCK, 
NEAR DUBLIN. 

The accompanying engraving from a photo¬ 
graph shows the beauty and fitness of simple 
hardy plants as grouped in front of a little 
suburban villa in Waltham-terrace, near Dub¬ 
lin. Waltham-terrace branches at right angles 
from Merrion-avenue, which is the broad and 
stately mile-long approach to Mount Merrion, 
the Irish domain of the Earl of Pembroke, full 
of fine trees, and elevated so as to command the 
most splendid views of the cityof Dublin, the 
blue waters of the bay, the Hill of Howth, 
Ireland’s Eve and Lambay (both islands 
beyond). There is a peep from the wood 
behind Mount Merrion House where you may 
get a glimpse of Dublin through an avenue of 
{Scotch Firs. Again, in the opposite direction 
are the Dublin mountains, and further afield 


for at the other end of the terrace on the left is 
a Birch and Chestnut-grove leading out into the 
fields, and there is thence a footpath leading to 
the ancient village of Blackrock itself, a place 
with traditions many and varied. From the 
fields beyond this quaint little grove you get 
peeps at other villas, and on the sunny April 
morning on which I saw it the-young Larch 
tassels were taking on their earliest touch of 
apple-green, and a Golden Willow lit up the 
whole landscape and made the grey-blue sky 
all the more lovely ; brown Chestnut-buds 
were bursting amd throwing down their var¬ 
nished red bracts, the jet-black Ash-buds 
were swelling fast, and the exquisite fragrance 
of Wallflowers and Daphne and the balsamic 
odour of the shining Poplar-buds were borne 
on the breeze fresh from the adjacent sea. 
Our illustration may really be taken as the type 
of house and window gardening as seen in 


early gold, and the old Mezereon bushes diffused 
their fragrance. In most of the gardens Laurus 
nobilis seems quite at home, as also in one or 
two cases is the larged-leaved 

Aralia of Japan (Fatsia japonica), while the 
slender interlaced shoots on the walls here and 
there indicate just now the summer greenery 
and the autumnal crimson and purple of the 
Virginian Creeper and the Japanese Ampelopsis. 
On leaving Merrion-avenue the lower part 
of the terrace is divided from the common road 
by wire palings, but the upper portion is fenced 
by low stone walls topped with Laurels 
and other evergreen or flowering shrubs, while 
the sides facing the road are in most cases en¬ 
tirely covered and concealed by green Ivy. Bare 
walls near the streets or roads are so common 
not only near Dublin, but also near most other 
towns in England, that it would be well if we 
more generally followed the example here shown 
at Waltham-terrace of covering up our outer 
walls as well as inner ones with fresh green Ivy, 
even if with nothing more. The common 
flowering shrub here, as elsewhere near Dublin, 
is the Lauru8tinus, but this sequestered little 
spot must also be delicious in Lilac and Weigela 
time, and especially so when the Laburnum 
sends down its showers of golden rain. In other 
ways this unique little terrace is now favoured, 
for at a short distance off is Blackrock Park, 
near Lis-an-Iskea, a sloping bank hanging over 
the sea, whence good views of Howth Head and 
Dublin Bay may be obtained, in the park one 
of the most satisfying features is an islet in the 
lagoon planted with cardinal Willows, which 
just now glow beautifully in the sun, and it is 
to be hoped that a plantation of golden Osiers 
may also be made there, so that their bright 
shoots may enliven the dark trunks of Chestnuts, 
Elms, and other trees. A breadth or two of 
crimson Dogwood might also be introduced here 
and there with excellent effect. B. 
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if properly fed on the surface, will not run down 
much ; but it will be an advantage to adopt 
some means with the wall trees to keep the 
roots out of the clay.—E. H. 


APPLE “ D’ARCY SPICE.” 

It is most surprising how few among the great 
number of Apples in cultivation can lay olaim to 
wide spread popularity. Either they are of 
weakly constitution, or are too robust and not 
sufficiently free-bearing, more especially in a 


and spicily flavoured, and keeps very much 
later, being in season from December to May. 
Such a very serviceable variety ought not to be 
confined to Essex and thereabouts, but should 
be given a good trial wherever Apples are grown 
and appreciated, and I have no doubt it would 
be found invaluable to both private and market 
growers. _ M. 

2355.— Outdoor Vine culture.— The 
common Sweetwater is the best Crape for out¬ 
door culture ; and in your district, where you 



Apple "D’Aroy Spice." 


young state, or are liable to canker, or, as it 
happens in the great majority of cases, are not 
of sufficient worth to be retained in limited 
collections. Especially are really good late 
varieties scarce. A few there are that 
w’ill give good returns for the trouble taken 
with them, but what is wanted are varieties 
possessing a good constitution—that is to say, 
sufficiently robust to succeed under a variety of 
circumstances—and, in addition, sure bearers, 
the fruit being of attractive appearance, and, 
above all things, good to eat when ripe. All 
these good qualities would appear to be com¬ 
bined in the D'Arcy Spice, yet the cultiva¬ 
tion of this very old variety is principally 
confined to the south-eastern counties, the 
neighbourhood of Colchester being, so to speak, 
its head-quarters. Very early in the present 
century it was known and described in 
McIntosh’s “ Practical Gardener ” as the Spice 
Apple. The fruit was said to be “middle- 
sized, angular, yellow; flesh firm and sugary, 
in eating from January to March. Tree middle- 
sized, great bearer.” In later years the variety 
was designated the D’Arcy Spice, and wss so 
called owing to its being much grown in the 
vicinity of Tolleshunt D’Arcy, near Colchester. 
Subsequently, or about forty years ago, it was 
distributed by an Essex nurseryman under 
the name of Baddow Pippin, and later still it 
was farther dignified by the name of Spring 
Ribston. The latter is not inappropriate, and 
will very probably be retained in some districts. 
For instance, at the Bath bulb shows I have 
seen very fine dishes of the D’Arcy Spioe ex¬ 
hibited under the name of Spring Ribston, and 
these much resembled and fully equalled in 
size the majority of the best samples of the 
Ribston Pippin seen earlier in the season. 
The great value of the variety lies in the fact 
that it is amenable to orchard as well as garden 
culture, standards producing heavy crops of 
exoellent fruit, and which is sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive in appearance to sell well. The woodcut 
accompanying these remarks faithfully repre¬ 
sents a fruit gathered from an orchard tree, and, 
it is almost needless to add, finer samples can be 

from highly-cultivated garden-trees. In 
addition to the fruit bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Ribstqlf Pippin <t is also richly 
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get more than the average of sunshine, you ought 
to do well with them, as I have seen and 
tasted some very fair examples of outdoor 
(trapes this year. To get the earliest results 
you ought to set out the Vines at 6 feet apart, 
and when planted, cut them down to within 
6 inches of the ground, and from each Vine take 
up two canes next year. If they are strong 
they will bear a bunch or two of Grapes the 
following year ; but I may tell you that as much 
depends on the management as on the climate. 
—J. C. C. 

2360.— Strawberries round paths — 

The trusses of Straw’berry-flowers could be 
trained in the way you suggest, but it would 
be a lot of trouble—first, te fix the means of 
support and then to tie each truss of flowers to 
it, as you must do this as soon as the fruit is 
formed, or it would get splashed by the rain and 
scalded by the sun if you allowed it to get partly 
coloured before being tied up. Before I knew 
better I once lost a lot of fruit of the British 
Queen by tying the trusses of fruit to short 
sticks And suddenly exposing them to bright 
sun. I wished to hasten its ripening, but the 
fierce July sun scalded that side of the fruit 
that was most advanced.—J. C. C. 

2377.— Neglected Vines.— It is very 
evident that both the roots and the branches of 
your Vines are in a very bad way, and will 
require both time and skill to restore them to a 
fruitful condition. In the first place, you have 
a regular medley of sorts, and unless you have a 
large house it is clear that the rods are very 
much crowded. Not knowing whether this is 
so or not, I can only suggest that you reduce 
the rods to one in every 3 feet length of house, 
and that you prune them at once. During the 
winter ventilate the house freely both at the top 
and bottom, and only use sufficient fire-heat to 
keep out frost. With regard to the border, you 
must not turn it as you suggest or you will 
seriously injure the roots. Lightly fork up the 
surface now and sprinkle some crushed bones in 
the bottom of the shallow trench as you stir it 
up, using one quart of the bone-manure to every 
uare yard of ground. About the end of 
arch dress the border with Clay's Fertiliser or 
Thompson's manure, according to the directions 


sent with it, and repeat the application again 
at the beginning of June. At this time give 
the border a moderate watering, and then apply 
a mulch of half-rotten manure on the surface. 
Do not attempt to force the Vines, but allow 
them to come on gradually. If at the beginning 
of August you think the crop of fruit is worth 
it, you may apply fire-heat to maintain a day 
temperature of 70 degs. until the Grapes are ripe. 
In an average of seasons you must not expect to 
ripen such sorts as Gros Col man, Gros Maroc, 
and Lady Downe’s without fire-heat, either at 
the beginning or end of the season. —J. C. C. 

2319.— Best Grape for show.— This is 
rather a difficult question to answer, as so much 
depends upon the experience and circumstances 
of the grower. The easiest Grape to grow is 
undoubtedly the Alicante. Next comes the 
Black Hamburgh. The Madresfield Court is a 
noble Grape wnen well done. The Muscat of 
Alexandria, if well done, is looked upon as the 
pinnacle of Grape-growing ; but it requires more 
heat and more experience to bring it into first- 
class condition than those Grapes first men¬ 
tioned. Again, Gros Colman is shown a good 
deal now, and it is a noble Grape when well 
done, both in bunch and berry. Some growers 
do it well and others fail, and there is often a 
difficulty with the foliage, and if the latter goes 
wrong the colour is not laid on right. Gros 
Maroc is a fine-looking Grape, and colours up 
well. Then there are the Sweetwater, including 
Foster’s Seedling, which is a good doer generally, 
but does not occupy a high position on the exhi¬ 
bition table. Buckland Sweetwater is a fine 
Grape both in bunch and berry, and always 
looks well in a collection. The best Grape lor 
show may be said to be the variety that the 
grower can get into the best condition. The 
finest Grapes are Muscat of Alexandria, Gros 
Colman, Madresfield Court, and Buckland 
Sweetwater, but as there are separate classes for 
each at all the great shows the exhibitor should 
show within classes in the culture of which he 
excels.—E. H. 

- The best Grape for exhibition or any¬ 
thing else is Black Hamburgh, but it does not 
keep so well as other kinds, nor would it win 
against well-grown Muscat of Alexandria. This 
is the best Grape, but cannot be grown so easily. 
For the November exhibitions well-grown Gros 
Colmar or Alicante generally win ; but if the 
Gros Colmar is well grown and coloured, it will 
beat the Alicante ; for this reason, that judges 
know it is more difficult to get it to colour well 
I would advise any intending cultivator who has 
not had much experience in Grape culture to 
plant Black Hamburgh ; as a rule it gives greater 
satisfaction than any other.—J. D. E. 

2341.— Pruning Peach trees.— If the 
trees are to be forced at all, the pruning may 
be done at once ; but the matter is not so urgent 
in late houses. January will be time enough to 
get the pruning completed. Very few, except 
the best cultivators, prune Peach-trees suffi¬ 
ciently, more wood bcinp left on them than 
there is room for. What is required is that the 
bearing shoots should be regularly distributed 
all over the tree about 6 inches apart. The best 
shoots to leave on the trees are those of mode¬ 
rate growth, which are well ripened. Very 
strong shoots are likely to be badly ripened, 
and tne buds of those m weak growth will be 
lacking in stamina, and the fruits, if they set, 
will be small. As a rule, the young wood of 
Peaches, under glass of moderate growth, will 
ripen up to the ends, and need not be shortened 
much if there is room to lay it in without crowd¬ 
ing.—E. H. 

2366.— Treatment of Vines. —In a clay 
soil likely to be flooded it would have been 
better to have made at least half the Vine- 
border above the natural ground level. This 
would have been much better for the Vines, and 
would have been less expensive. If the roots 
could be lifted out and Drought up higher, I 
should be disposed to do this now, as roots liable 
to be flooded will always be in danger of injury, 
and at any rate Grapes will not keep.—E. H. 

2270.— Moving Apple and Pear trees. 
—To secure a certainty of growth and the free- 
fruiting of your Apple and Pear trees set about 
it at once, for it is rather late in the year, and 
it ought to have been done a month ago. Open 
a trench 18 inches from the stem of the tree one 
half, cutting off every root with a sharp knife 
that projects beyond th^ -18 inches—i.e., do one 
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situated that there are some Evergreens in 
proximity thereto, in order to shelter them 
somewhat from spring frosts, or, at all events, 
to prevent the early morning sun from reaching 
them. Like all the rest of their class, peat-soil 
was at one time considered necessary for the 
cultivation of these Rhododendrons, but while 
they grow well in such a compost, they at the 
same time will flourish in other kinds of soils. 
A stiff clayey soil is, however, rendered more 
acceptable to them if some well decayed leaf- 
mould is incorporated with it. The propagation 
of these dwarf-growing Rhododendrons is in a 
general way an easy matter, for where a plant 
has been buried rather deeply in the ground 
most of the branches will have formed roots of 
their own, and all that is then necessary is to 
split up the plant after the manner of a her¬ 
baceous subject. Should any of the young 
plants be insufficiently rooted, it is an advan¬ 
tage to give them a little protection till they be¬ 
come established. In addition to the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons above enumerated, we have some of 
the large showy-flowered kinds that bloom 
sometimes quite early in the year. The best 
known of this class is Nobleanum (see illustra¬ 
tion), whose bright-coloured blossoms are often 
seen soon after Christmas. There are several 
forms of this differing from each other in the 
colour of the blossoms, but all valuable for 
their early flowering qualities. Besides these 
there are several others that bloom before the 
bulk of the Rhododendrons, among them being 
altaclarense, Brough tonianum, caucasicum, 
Russollianum, and others. With regard to the 
situation best suited to protect these Rhododen¬ 
drons from spring frosts, Messrs. Veitch in 
their catalogue say: ! ‘The shelter of some 
trees and shrubs is generally enough for them ; 
elevated sloping ground, with some tall 
deciduous tree3 to protect them from the 
north and east winds, and a good screen of 
Hollies between the deciduous trees and the 
Rhododendrons is an admirable situation for 
them. Indeed, in such a place in eight seasons 
out of ten they would not fail to open their 
magnificent flowers.’' T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


EARLY-FLOWERING RHODODENDRONS. 
There is a small group of Rhododendrons re¬ 
presented by the natural species R. dahuricum 
and varieties raised between it and the Hima¬ 
layan R. ciliatum, all of which are remarkable 
for their early flowering qualities, as if unin¬ 
jured by frost they may be often seen in full 
bloom by the end of February, or, in the case 
of adverse seasons, by the middle of March. 
The fully expanded flowers are, however, liable 
to be injured by late spring frosts, though the 
buds will pass unscathed through even a severe 
winter. R. dahuricum itself is a somewhat 
upright-growing shrub, a yard or more in 
height, with small deep-green leaves, which are 
retained to some extent during mild winters, 
but should the weather be severe the plant 
becomes deciduous. These remarks apply to 
the ordinary form, j^or individuals vary con¬ 
siderably, especially in the size of the leaves, 
in the way they are retained throughout the 
winter and in the colour of* the blossoms, 
which are usually of a bright rosy-purple shade. 
The Himalayan R. ciliatum, so well known as 
the parent of many beautiful greenhouse varie¬ 
ties, when crossed with R. dahuricum pro¬ 
duced the now well-known variety R. proecox, 
raised many years ago by Mr. Davies, of Orms- 
kirk, who has since identified himself with 
many beautiful greenhouse varieties. R. 
priecox, which is also perfectly hardy, is of a 
free, much-branched habit, with clusters of 
rosy lilac-coloured flowers, borne in such pro¬ 
fusion that the whole plant is quite a mass of 
bloom. The plant assumes the character of a 
roundish bush in shape, and is altogether more 
vigorous in habit than R. dahuricum. Besides 
these, there is another beautiful hybrid variety, 
viz., Early Gem, raised, I believe, in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood from inter¬ 
crossing R. pnecox and R. dahuricum. Early 
Gem is quite an Evergreen, and the large pinkish 
lilac-coloured blossoms are very showy. One of 


bearing and fine fruit.—J. R. 

23S3.— Fruit growing.— It would take up 
much space to reply separately to this question, 


even if one had a correct source of information 
~. I may say, however, for the 
Pomona," 1 M ' 
of the West of England have 
season, and are still doing so, about the lo' 
of the returns from Apples that have be< 
to distant towns in the north and the m 
counties, owing to the importation of forcing 
fruit to these places. Speaking from my own 
experience in a small way, and, being able to 
sell all I grow direct to the consumer, I am of 
opinion that fruit-growing can be made to pay 
under similar conditions, even if £10 per year 
rent had to be paid for an acre of land. Bat 
"Pomona” must remember that there is the 
risk to run of unfruitful seasons, which are sure to 
occur. It is very clear to me that, although land is 
dearer near to a town, and that other expenses are 
correspondingly greater, the town grower is 
much better off that one in the country, as 
one is frequently able to dispose of small lots of 
the produce if he is near a town that would not 
pay to send away. My experience is that only 
the best sorts of fruit in their several classes 
should be grown, and Pears and Plum9 only in 
limited quantities.—J. C. C. 

2347.— Treatment of Strawberries- 


readily at hand, 
information of "1 


that the fruit-growers 
•mplained all the 
price 


2282.— Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

—For those planted out in beds well-rotted 
9table-manure is beneficial in moderate quan¬ 
tities. Good brown peat, with a fourth part 
very fibry loam, and just enough silver sand to 


-In reply to “ Mid-Shropshire’s ” enquiry, 

I obtained the “ Champagne Currant ”—neither 
red nor white, but a beautiful light coral-pink— 
from Messrs. Richard Smith and Co., St. John’s 
Nurseries, Worcester. I have never grown the 
White-Black Currant, but I see it is advertised 
for sale in the catalogue of Mr. Charles Shilling, 
Winchfield, Hants.—P. 

2263.— Pruning 1 Vines.— I always leave my Vines 
until the leaves drop off. If they are pruned too soon it 
will cause them to bleed. I think January a very good 
time for the work, as all Vines in cold houses should be at 
rest then. Cut all side growth back with a sharp knife, 
leaving two eyes only to furnish growth for next year, 
taking care not to rub out the eyes that are left, or there 
will be no growth next year.—M. I. 

2216.— Growing Filberts.— Plant these in good 
soil, as you would an Apple-tree, and shorten the main 
shoots a little annually, keeping the centres of the trees 
quite open like a basin. The spray that will then form on 
the branches should give you abundance of Nuts. Cob Nuts 
are far superior to Filberts.— Wm. Harris. 

2584.— Apple for show.— For cooking purposes in 
August it will be difficult to find an Apple to beat Lord 
Suffleld, if the tree is not overcropped. For dessert, I 
think Beauty of Bath when bettarknown will talu a lead, 
ing place as an early Apple. jfheRed,Jun o atlng irdjrish 


An early-flowering Rhododendrcu (R. Nobleanum) at Dumbarton. 


keep the whole porous, potting vary firmly, 
watering carefully, keeping under glass during 
winter, and potting outside after their growth 
is made in spring, and keeping free from insect 
pests, is all these plants require to do them well. 
Pruning is best done immediately flowering is 
over, both on plants outside and those in pots 
under glass. If you have beds of these outside 
place a good muldMaj^ <W ife&ieh dung over their 
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able, as they flower naturally so early in 
the season that very little forcing is re¬ 
quired to have “them in bloom soon after 
Christmas. In the open ground they are all 
firsc-rate shrubs for the larger arrangements of 
rockwork, as if untouched by frost they furnish 
a bright and cheerful feature when flowers are 
none too plentiful. Planted in the open shrub¬ 
bery border, it is an advantage if they are so 
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roots, and wnUr well in dry weather, and they 
will be greatly benefited thereby.—W m. 
Harris, llpcot. 

2,m —Propagating a Clematis —The 
easiest way of propagating a Clematis would be 
to bring a young shoot down low enough to layer 
it on a foot of light soil; or, failing this, put in 
cuttings now under a hand-light or bell-glass in 
the greenhouse, or cuttings of the young shoots 
getting a little firm in July or August will root 
under a shaded hand-light. Grafting on roots of 
the common Clematis is not difficult under 
glass.— E. H. 

- I should recommend you to peg down some of the 

long shoots at a joint into pots of light soil.— A. C. 
Butler. 

2353.— Hedge for a garden —There are 
so few things that cattle will not eat at some 
time or other that I hardly know what to recom¬ 
mend you. The ordinary Thorn-hedge is about 
the best, but even that would require protecting 
from the first few years. The Myrobalan Plum 
is open to the same objection, but in time it 
makes an impenetrable hedge, and is both 
ornamental and useful. The sturdy character 
of its growth and its strong, prickly Thorns 
make it a suitable subject for such a purpose as 
yours. — J. C. C. 

- The best and cheapest hedge for a garden where 

there are cattle is a mixture of Thorn and Myrobalan 
Plum. Plant a double row, 8 inches apart, a Thorn and a 
Plnm alternately.—E. H. 

- Ido not think that anything better than Holly 

could be suggested for your purpose. If you plant Haw¬ 
thorn the oat i le will eat off the leaves as they are produced 
and your hedge will have very little chance of growing 
strong enough to resist them.—A. O. Butler. 

2888.—VeItch's Virginian Creeper.— Probably 
the bad-coloured plants are seedlings. Tne best-coloured 
plants are raised by taking cuttings from a well selected 
stock.—E. H. 

- Your plants that fail to take on the fine 

red colour in the leaves in the autumn which is 

characteristic of the true variety, were evidently 
raised from seed, and not at all likely to prove 
satisfactory. You are quite right in your 
surmise that there are different varieties of this 
plant, and that difference extends to the growth 
as well as in the colour of the leaves. Some of the 
seedling plants are exceedingly vigorous, while 
some cannot be induced to grow only at a very 
slow rate. I would not waste time and space 
in cultivating those that do not change the 
colour of their leaves in the autumn.—J. C. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 
Seedling Carnations have in the past been 
looked on as poor weedy subjects ; in fact, up 
till very recently quite 90 per cent, were single, 
and very poor things too. They were usually 
grown to sell, and were known as “ Jacks ” by 
the hawkers who used to buy them up and put 
fine names on them, and palm them off on the 
unwary as really good named sorts. But, thanks 
to the introduction of an entirely different race, 
in the shape of what aro known as “ The 
Margaretta ” Carnation, the produce of which 
yields nice dwarf plants withauite 90 per cent, 
of double, beautifully fringed flowers, and they 
are so extremely floriferous that one-year-old 
plants will have from two to three hundred 
blooms and buds at one time, and either 
for pot culture or for growing in the 
open ground for the supply of cut bloom 
they are unrivalled. Already there are several 
improvements on the original Margaretta, one 
called semperflorens having decidedly larger 
blooms, and the colour very varied. As regards 
culture, I find a very good plan to sow the seed 
in pots or boxes in February, in gentle heat, 
and after the seedlings have been pricked off 
and gradually inured to the open air, to plant 
out in open-air beds in May ; they will develop 
into splendid plants by September, covered 
with bloom, in vaiious stages of development, 
and if lifted and potted make excellent winter 
flowering plants ; or if sown in the autumn and 
kept in cold frames during winter, planting out 
in April. They will be in full bloom in July, 
and continue to flower until frost stops them. 

J. G., Hants. 


•23*25 — Geranium sanguinaum— The beet time 


to sow the Geranium tf eds in t he open air le as soon 
are ri ( e. If no, sown 1 hen keep them till thl fo 
aprioit le toa late to eofnow.^J, H. O j ^ 
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following 


SEA HOLLIES (ERYNG1UMS). 

Few of the Eryngiums when in flower equal the 
grand E. giganteum so common in our gardens, 
its large and numerous heads of frosted silver 
involucres and glaucous leaves making it a very 
distinct border plant. E. alpinum, which seems 
to do best on heavy soils, is a very beautiful 
species when it can be seen in perfection, but I 
fancy it is more shy than E. giganteum, even 



Eryngium Olivierianum. 


when suited with soil and position. E. ame- 

thystinum is a dwarf species with large heads 
of deep steel-blue involucres, very pretty and 
useful for the rockery. I do not see very much 
difference between E. Olivierianum (here 
figured), and E. Bourgati in merit, the former 
being, however, more robust and perhaps the 
freer of the two. E. pumilum is a dwarf form 
with much the same habit and aspect. The 
better forms of E. planum are very handsome ; 
it is one of the commonest and easiest to manage, 
and is often called E. cteruleuui. E. glaciale 
and E. maritimum are both worth a place on the 
rockery, as also E. Lasaeauxi, serra, pandani- 
folium, an I others of this class. G. 


HALF-HARDY PLANTS. 

At the approach of winter many growers of 
plants that are of doubtful hardiness are in 
doubt as to what is the best course to pursue 
to make their favourites safe against all pos¬ 
sible changes of our variable climate, the alter¬ 
natives being to lift and place the plant under 
glass, or afford some kind of temporary pro¬ 
tection where they stand. As a rule, the glass¬ 
houses are filled to overflowing in the winter 
months with plants that cannot be saved in any 
other way, and a covering of some kind will, 
as a rule, be found the best plan with plants 
that only suffer when exceptional frosts prevail. 
Those that are of a deciduous nature, such as 
Tea Roses, Bhould have a little litter or dry 
Fern fronds drawn amongst the shoots, as all 
kinds of plants appear to suffer most at the 
surface of the soil when they are in a wet con¬ 
dition and subject to repeated freezing and 
thawing. Leave all the old foliage on even the 
hardiest plants, such as Pseonies, as they afford 
considerable protection, and the rain gets down 
the stems when cut off, right into the centre of 
the plant. If Dahlia or Salvia roots are left in 
the open ground, a good mound of dry coal 
ashes should be piled over them, as they defy the 
frost, and keep out moisture. On walls such 
plants as the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysio 
citriodora) should have a mat nailed over the 
stems at once. In this locality all the Veronicas 
suffered severely during the winter of 1890 and 
1891, also Genistas and Laurustinus, but they are 
now so full of bloom that protection need not 
be given until some decided change seems 
imminent, as they defy ordinary frosts in 
sheltered places. J. G., Hants. 


far the best thing will be to giye it a good 
dressing of quicklime at once, let it lie on the 
surface for a few weeks, then dig it in. If pos 
sible, give it a rest for two or three years, and 
then start again. A surfacing of fresh loam 
from the orchard referred to would be useful, 
and give things a start; but the lime is indis¬ 
pensable. Do not use any more manure for a 
time, only the lime and a little salt, soot, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, &c.—B. C. R. 

‘2328.—Planting White Gladiolus bulbs- 
Plant early in March, or if the land is open and works 
freely, plant the end of February. Something depends upon 
soil and situation.—E. H. 

2339.— Double Begonias out-of-doors. 

—Certainly, provided only that the air be per 
fectly pure, and the soil moderately light and 
fairly rich, with good drainage, and the finest 
Double Begonias will succeed fully as well planted 
out-of-doors as in pots, and, indeed, unless 
under the most skilful culture, the growth is 
more robust and the flowers finer than when 
grown in pots. Where the soil is heavy or 
damp the beds should be slightly raised, and 
tilled with special soil, and on the whole I think 
that a very lightly-shaded position is better than 
a fully exposed one.—B. C. R. 

2376. —Border flowers. —The plants you 
have at present on border No. 1 seem to be for 
the most part autumn flowering. You do not 
state the size, but the following, or if there is 
not room for all, a selection from them, should be 
planted : Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, D. cauc&si 
cum, D. Clusi, &c., Dielytra spectabilis and D. 
eximia, Delphiniums of sorts, Lupines, early and 
late Phloxes, Lunaria biennis (Honesty), Canter 
Wry Bells, Hollyhocks, (Enotheras both tall and 
dwarf kinds, Hemgrocallis (Day Lilies), Rud 
becSPias, Anemone japonica, A. sylvestria, Spiraeas 
in var., Pyrethruihs^ Scabious, and others. 
These chiefly towards the centre of the bed, and 
near the margin thfedwarfer Anemones,Gentians, 
Alyssums, Aubrietias, Armerias, Arabia, R&nun 
cuius in variety, Sedums, ajfd many more. In 
No. 2 you may have an edging of Blue Lobelia, 
then a line of flowers of Spring Pelargoniums 
(silver variegated), backed with crimson, pink, 
or mixed Begonias, and these in turn with 
Yellow Marguerites, with taller things again 
behind. I have seen very pretty beds arranged 
something like this ; but if straight lines are 
objected to break up the Begonias into groups, 
with light Gladioli between, or let the front 
edging of silver-leaved Geraniums, or even 
Verbenas (white), run up in the spaces. Abu- 
tilons look nice among, or behind Begonias, and 
a Grevillea (robusta) here and there has a very 
pretty effect. I think “The English Flower 
Garden," by W. Robinson, will help you better 
than any other book.—B. C. R. 

2338.- Irises and Anemones.— These will grow 
very well in pots or boxes in a cool greenhouse. The 
cooler the greenhouse for the Irises the better, though 
that beautiful little Iris reticulata will bear a little heat; 
still, the whole family when under glass likes to be cool.— 
E. H. 

- These will certainly grow and flower 

either in boxes or pots in a cool greenhouse, but 
they are far more beautiful when planted in a 
well-selected position out-of-doors We are 
planting ours out as I write these lines. We 
are much troubled with mice, which eat the 
Crocus bulbs and also the Scillaa, but they have 
not yet interfered with the Anemones and 
bulbous Irises. Something else besides the 
mice must be the culprit. It is easy to ascer¬ 
tain this, for they scratch down to the bulbs 
they are fond of, and they are to be found half 
eaten. The mice can easily be trapped.— 
J. D. E. 

2327.—Cutting off Gladioli flower-stalks.— 

When the flowers are over the stalks only disfigure the 
garden. I usually cut them half down direotly the bloom 
Is over, and when they turn brown I cut them closer to the 
earth. The bulbs are not injured by this treatment — 
A. G. Butler 

-It will be better for the bulbs to letthe tlower-atalks 

remain some time after the flowers fade, though unless 
seeds are required the upper part of the spike might be 
removed.—E. H. 

2265.—Treatment of Solomons Seal.—These 
are easily managed. Pot them in any good potting- soil, 
and plaoe in a frame or greenhouse, ana give water when 
required, and they will bloom in due course. They force 
easily if you want them to flower early. The plant is 
hardy.— Wm. Harris. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CHOICE SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 
Azalea mollis. 

This Azalea now holds a leading place amongst 
hardy shrubs for forcing ; in fact, the plants are 
better adapted for flowering in pots than out-of- 
doors (see illustration), for though quite hardy 
their natural disposition is to bloom in the 
spring before the frosty nights are done with. 
Consequently, except in the more favoured parts 
of the country, the flowers are often injured. 
Those who rely upon Continental grown plants 
will do well to secure what they require in good 
time, as the earliest importations usually do the 
best. There is no need to use foreign grown 
stock of this Azalea, as with a small bit of 
reserve ground in a sunny, open position, pre¬ 
pared by the introduction of peat and sand, the 
plants will grow and set their buds freely in 
most parts of the country. A suthcient number 
should now be potted. In lifting them they 
should be taken up with their roots intact; the 
balls should not be much reduced, as sometimes 
done, with the object of getting them into very 
small pots. When potted they may be stood 
anywhere, such as on the floor of a vinery or 
Peach house. If put in cold pits or frames 
means should be taken to keep them from being 
frozen. Plants that after flowering last winter 
have been grown on in the pots under glass 
until they had set their bloom buds will, if they 
are sufficiently advanced, be the best for flower¬ 
ing the first in the coming winter, but it is not 
well to start them in heat for come time yet. 


4 * 

2278.— Begonias from seed— “Jack” 
had better wait until the* first week in March 
before sowing the seed. Get a box about 3 inches 
deep with drainage in the bottom, then fill up 
level with finely-sifted Loain and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities, frith a little fine sand. Make 
the surface level, and even then sow the seed. 
Afterwards sprinkle on a very small portion of 
leaf-mould to scarcely cover the seed, place in a 
little bottom-heat, and pot off as soon as the 
plants can be handled, and they will begin to 
flower at the end of July.—S. W. 

- Sow the seed in January in a heated 

house, and when the plants are large enough 
prick them out, still growing them on in a warm 
house. When they are large enough, inure 
them to cold frames about the end of May or 
early in June, and plant them out where they 
are to flower. If they are to be grown in pots, 
place them in a greenhouse and pot the plants 
on as they need it. They will flower abun¬ 
dantly in August, September, and October. 
I have a nice display of them as I write 
these lines, from seed sown in January. The 
best soil is such as grows Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums well—a mixture of loam, decayed 
manure, and some sand.—J. D. E. 


5192.—Heating two greenhouses.— 

Your last letter, with plan, puts quite a different 
complexion on the affair. As the boiler you 
have already keeps the water boiling in the 
pipes when only turned on a quarter full, there 
can be no reason why it should not heat about 
half as much piping again well, especially if 
you lay the connections in a trunk, as proposed, 
and surround them with sawdust, which is one 
of the best non-conductors, and in this way very 
little heat will be wasted. All you will want is 
a X-piece in both the flow and return pipes (as 
near as possible to the boiler), and an ordinary 
stop-cock in the flow of each will suffice. You 
will have to keep the valve leading to the upper 
house almost closed, as the water is bound to fly 
up there first. C.-Toope and Co., of Stepney, E., 
is the best place to go for fittings for this kind of 
thing.—B. C. R. 

2378.— Dahlia- roots.—If you play the hose upon 
your roots you will soon wash away the earth and stones, 
and the tubers can then be stood upon an open grating to 

drain. They will soon get dry, and be none the worse lor 
the wetting.—A. O. Butler. 

2370 —Daffodils in a greenhouse.— These lifted 
from the garden with aa little disturbance ae possible will 
flower well in the greenhouse, and be very useful for out- 
ting.- E. H. 


2364.— Treatment of an Air-plant.— All that this 

E lant requires is to place it on a block of Cork—the same 
ind as that used for Orchids ; bind it round with wire to 
keep it on. Hang it up in the driest part of the green¬ 
house-on the rafters—and oe s-iionally syringt it ii 


weather. It will not grow 
the roots to decay.— E. Vok 1 


oc Monally syringe] it in hot 


2303. — Cockroaches In a stove- 
house.— “W. G. D.” should endeavour to 
find out where the cockroaches hide during the 
day, and then carefully fill up the cracks, &c., 
with cement. The beetles should not be able 
to get out of the traps ; try another kind. A 
basin with some pieoes of lath laid against the 
rim so that the cockroaches may run up them, 
and partly filled with beer and sugar, or treacle 
and water, is sometimes very effective. I am 
afraid, however, that “ W. S. D.” will not 
accomplish his purpose without the use of 
phosphorus paste.— G. S. S. 

- Place small heaps of powdered borax in several 

places in your stove house every night for eight weeks, 
and the cockroaches will disappear. If a straggler remains 
repeat the remedy. In some cases a little white sugar is 
mixed with the borax, but the writer has always found 
the borax pure and simple perfeotlv effectual.—E. II. 

2283.— Culture of Achimenes —These 
plants are easily grown when they receive the 
treatment they need. In this case I fancy they 
have not. The plants should be coming into 
flower in July ; but it is stated the tubers were 
not planted until that time. They must have 
been then in very poor condition, and would make 
unsatisfactory growth. With a good heat and 
moderately moist atmosphere they migh#flower 
at this season, but it is doubtful. The dull, 
cold weather must be causing the leaves to die 
off. If they go off badly R is better to dry off the 
plants and plant th^ tubers in March, using 
loam and light pept, decayed manure, and coarse 
sand.—J. D. E. 

2340.— Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida). 
—These may be grown very well in peat and 
loam or loam and leaf-mould, or a mixture of all 
three, with just a sprinkling of sand. The pots 
must be well-drained, and the size should be in 
proportion to the size of the'plants. I have some 
large plants in 7-inch pots, others are in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, and when any one plant gets too 
large it can be made into several by dividing the 
roots. From 50 degs. to 55 degs. is the most 
suitable temperature, though a degree or two 
either way is not important.—E. H. 

- The best soil is a nice light sandy loam 

mixed with a little leaf-mould, and for large 
specimens some broken bricks or rough grit of 
some kind. If the soil is made too rich with 


slowly growing for the present, cutting or 
pinching out the flower-spikes, and if necesary, 
shift them on into rather larger pots in January, 
but in a “ cold ” house this will not be necessary. 
Get them w’ell in bloom by March or the begin¬ 
ning of April, in a fairly warm and sunny green¬ 
house, and on a shelf near the glass. Do not 
overwater, and fertilise all the expanded 
blossoms daily when the sun shines. Give them 
no shade, and when the pods turn yellow and 
begin to burst cut the heads and lay them in a 
shallow box in a warm, dry place, and in due 
time shake out the seed and store it in a cool, 
dry place. The “pin-eyed” plants are much 
the easiest to obtain seed from.—B. C. R. 

2380.— Fire heat in a conservatory.— 
Neither you nor your employer are quite right. 
A conservatory containing such plants as you 
mention does not want heating up to 60 degs.; at 
the same time sufficient fire-heat to maintain a 
night and day temperature of 50 degs. will be 
am^le. Your employer, however, is wrong in 
saying that no fire-heat is required, but I feel 
sure he would not object to your using sufficient 
fuel to act on the advice here given if you 
explain the matter to him. You are not the 
only gardener who burns fuel in maintaining a 
higher temperature in such structures as you 
allude to than is necessary, and I have often been 
surprised that employers have not more often 
complained. It is just such a case as this where 
oil-lamps do so much mischief. Instead of 
using them only on frosty nights, they are kept 
burning night and day in all sorts of weather, 
to the injury of the plants that the warmth is 
erroneously intended to benefit.—J. C. C. 

2350.— Growing Spiraea japonica in 

E Otfl.—For early forcing the roots should now 
3 in their pots; they should be well grown 
roots as weakly plants will fail. I find good 
foreign roots are best and cheapest, and if 
potted early they may be introduced into a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. towards the middle or end 
of December. It will take a higher temperature 
to start them than will be necessary later on, 
but the preparation the roots have had will have 
much to do with early and vigorous growth. 
We always try to get our roots into as small 
pots as we conveniently can. We have 



Ot R Readers’ Illustrations: A forced plant of Azalea mollis. Engraved for Gardkmko 
Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mrs. Edwards, Ness Strange, Shrewsbury. 


manure, &c , the kind referred to is apt to lose 

its variegation to some extent. Any tempera¬ 
ture from 40 degs. up to 80 degs. or so will 
suit it; but young plants should be left mode¬ 
rately warm to promote a quick growth. 
Small plants may have 4-inch or 6 inch pots, 
and large old masses those from 9 inches to 
12 inches in diameter.—B. C. R. 

2357.— Saving Chinese Primula seed. 

—It is too early to begin operations; the 
seed will not “set” yet. Keep the plants 


had roots that could not be got into a 

6-inch pot, but others may be got into pots 
5 inches in diameter. It is convenient some¬ 
times to have plants of different sizes. Pot in 
turfy-loam and leaf-mould or old manure, and 
ram it in firmly; give a good watering two or 
three days after potting, and keep in cool-house 
till required for forcing. A succession may be 
kept up for a long time by taking a few into 
heat every week or so.—E. H. 

- Pot up’tSMe^^odkrirt; once, using such 
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sizes as they will just go into comfortably, with 
a little sandy loam worked in round the sides, 
and made firm. The 5-inch or 6-inch sizes are 
most generally useful. Plunge the pots in ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre, in a cold frame or pit, and 
about Christmas time you may bring in a few 
for very early flowering. February is very early 
for this Spiraea, and the growth of flowers are 
certain to be weak and poor. The best way to 
start them is to plunge in a moderate hot-bed, 
and cover the crowns with 2 inches or 3 inches 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre, which must be kept moist. 
As soon as the growth pushes through, remove 
as much of the fibre as you can, give plenty of 
water, and keep near the glass. Give them more 
room and a little stimulant as they advance. 
The later patches will do without bottom-heat. 
--B. C. R. 

Verbenas for late autumn blooming. 

—Having had this season a scarcity of late 
autumn-blooming plants for the greenhouse, I 
carefully lifted some Verbenas from the outside 
plots. These were potted in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots and put in the greenhouse, and have since 
grown on and yielded good blooms. To lovers 
of this flower this method of treatment gives 
very satisfactory results. The plants referred 
to are blooming now freely, and are throwing 
up fresh trusses, and look as if they might give 
colour for a good time yet. Zn lifting from the 
outside, a circle was cut in the soil round the 
plant about the size of the pot to be used, and 
deep enough to cut the lone; roots. The soil 
was then carefully lifted and slipped into the 
pot, with the result that the change was scarcely 
felt by the plant — Nit ii Scot. 

2356.—‘ ‘ Geranium ” cuttings. —Keep 
the plants just moving during the winter in 
some light and airy, but entirely frost-proof, 
place ; the window of a moderately warm room 
will do nicely. In March (or early in April, if 
you have no heat) cut them back moderately, 
give them a very gentle warmth, and not too 
much water for a time, and when in growth 
again you can either shift them on into larger 
pots to flower or harden off and plant out-of- 
doors the first week in June. The tops obtained 
when cutting the old plants down should be 
trimmed and inserted in small pots of sandy 
soil, and if placed in a rather dry warmth will 
quickly root and begin to grow; or on a green¬ 
house shelf, or in a sunny window will do so 
more slowly. When rooted pot them singly j 
into 3-inch sizes, and with a little care they 
will do nicely for small beds, window-boxes, or 
late-flowering, and bloom capitally the same 
summer. These spring-struck cuttings often 
make very pretty little plants.—B. C. R. 

2275.— Treatment of a Stephanotis.— 
Train your Stephanotis on a wire trellis about 
8 inches from the glass in the warmest house ; 
55 degs. to 65 degs., according to the state of 
the weather outside will do very well during 
the winter months for the Stephanotis. Keep 
the growths well thinned, and you will have 
well-ripened wood and plenty of bloom. A 
suitable soil is two parts of good, turfy loam, 
one part peat, with a little rough sand and half- 
rotten manure added.— Wm. Harris. 

2323. —Raisin# Gannas from seeds.— Soak the 
seeds in warm water (or twenty-four hours, or until the 
seeds show signs of breaking their cuticles, thed sow thinly 
in pots of light soil which have been jotT* previously 
warmed, and plunge in a hot-bed. They will Boon come 
up, and when large enough pot off, still keeping them in 
the hot-bed. Better sow the seeds in FObruarjfjj— E. H. 

- Sow in February or the early part of 

March in well-drained boxes or pans of light 
rich soil, such as a mixture of peat and sand 
with a little fine loam and leaf-mould. Plunge 
iu a brisk hot-bed, or place in any warm-house 
or pit at 65 degs. to 80 degs. and keep moist. 
When the young plants are 3 inches high pot off 
singly, using similar soil; grow on in a warm tem¬ 
perature for a time, giving plenty of water, and 
shift into 5-inch cr 6-inch pots when large 
enough. From these they may be either shifted 
into 8-inch or 10-inch pots and kept indoors, or 
else hardened off and planted out early in June 
in a bed of light rich soil and warm situation. 
With good culture they usually bloom the first 
season, especially if kept in pots. It is better 
to soak the seed in warm water for twelve hours 
before sowing.—B. C. R. 

2235.— Hoya-leaves turning yellow. 
—Most probably this has been caused by the 
disturbance of arranging the plant round the 
wire trellis, and in Jtimfi, when it_ lias suited 
Digitized by |Q[^ 


itself to its new position, will ccme right. 
Trained in the same way, the Hoya does very 
well with me, blooms freely, keeps green all 
winter, and, in short, shows its general good 
health by keeping up fine foliage and good 
blooms. This is kept in a warm corner of an 
ordinary greenhouse in a 9-inch pot, fully ex¬ 
posed to sunshine all day, and watered frequently 
with weak liquid-manure.— Nith 8cot. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

AUTUMN-SOWN PEAS. 

The custom of sowing the earliest crop of Peas 
in the autumn has of late years been almost 
superseded by sowings made in pots under 
glass, or in some way wherein glass plays au 
important part. Now, I do not wish to say that 
very early crops cannot be had in this way, but 
I am confident that both space and labour con 
be better utilised ou crops that really need 
glass, and that will pay for it, as X contend that 
Peas do not need it, and will not pay for it, and 
in these days, when everything is judged by the 
profit and loss standard, I think it is hopeless 
to expect any system to last that will not stand 
the test of being proved to be profitable. I am 
well aware that soils and localities are impor¬ 
tant things to consider, but in any of what are 
known as the mild portions of the kingdom, Peas 
may be sown with every prospect of success in 
November, and I should certainly advocate the 
dwarf varieties that produce good, large pods, 
such as William Hurst, American, and English 
Wonder, for the old Early White round Peas 
have no chance with them in the market. As 
soon as the tops show through the soil give a 
good coating of ashes, not only as a protection 
against frost, but especially against slugs. I 
find Sweet Peas do remarkably well sown and 
treated in the same way, and directly the tops 
push through the ashes, they get a good pro¬ 
tection from wind by means of busny sticks 
placed thickly along each side of the row, and 
if carefully tended, they are in full bloom in 
May, and are then one of the most profitable of 
market flowers. J. G., Hants. 


AN AMATEUR’S TOMATOES. 

As an amateur grower of Tomatoes for the past 
three years, it maybe of interest to Borne readers 
to give my experience during that period. My 
only guide and counsellor has been the pages of 
Gardening. I made a start by growing eight 
plants in 9-inch pots. The result obtained was 
Fairly good, the varieties grown being the Large 
Red, Trophy, and Hathaway’s Excelsior ; the 
latter proved the most prolific. In the following 
year I had twelve .plants in the same sized pots, 
but the crop was a total failure. This was 
probably due to the dull, wet summer we had, 
For the fruit never ripened till the first week in 
October. This year I gave up pot culture and 
grew the plants in boxes. Tne seed was sown 
the last week in February, and when strong 
enough the seedlings were transplanted into 
3-inch pots. From these a shift was given into 
6-inch pots, and from thence to their final quarters. 
The boxes used were old wine and packing- 
cases. At the bottom of each a good layer of 
drainage was placed, and over this some rough 
compost. The soil used was good loam, with a 
small proportion of cow-manure. At the time 
of planting—the first week in June—the boxes 
were placed on the top shelf of a lean-to 
greenhouse, and were only half filled with soil. 
Afterwards, when the plants were in a fruit¬ 
bearing stage, a top-dressing of cow-manure 
and soot was given, and when the surface roots 
had exhausted the nutriment of this, a top- 
dressing of Ichthemic guano was applied. The 
variety grown was the 1 * Large Red." The plants 
were allowed to grow without any defoliation ; 
only one shoot was taken np, and all side 
growths springing from the axils of the leaves 
were taken off wherever visible. The flavour 
of this variety is excellent. Another great 
recommendation is the easiness with which 
the fruit sets. I counted on one truss 
no less than sixteen fair-sized fruits. Dur¬ 
ing the season complaints are always being 
made of the fruit not setting. Surely this in a 
measure can be accounted for by the growers 
having unsuitable varieties. The Tomato re¬ 
quires constant attention, and those who have 


but little time to spare should not attempt to 
grow high-priced fancy varieties, but such kinds 
as are likely to yield a fair crop for their trouble. 
The number of plants grown was twelve. They 
began to bear fruit the first week in August, and 
continued bearing until the last week in Octo¬ 
ber. The total yield was 60 lb. ; about six 
fruits went to the pound. We in the North of 
Scotland have by this means enjoyed a warm 
summer. There has been a great lack of sun¬ 
shine. On the night of the 20th of September 
we had a frost of unusual severity, the ther¬ 
mometer registering 10 degs. of frost. During 
the month of October we only had six dry days. 
With a finer season I am hoping for better 
results in Tomato growing. Experience has 
taught me that it is absolutely necessary to 
make an early start with the plants. I intend 
to have them planted in boxes by the middle of 
May next season. Those amateurs who have not 
yet made a trial of growing Tomatoes in boxes 
should lose no time in so doing. They will find 
that they will save themselves half the trouble 
of growing them in pots. 

J. G. W., Aberlour , N.B. 


2321.— Oelery-seed. —Plants which are not 
blanched ate the best for saving seed from, as 
blanching only weakens the growth of the plants, 
and renders them more liable to be injured by 
frost. Unblanched plants, if sown in April in 
the open ground, are hardy enough, and they 
will run to flower at a time when there is a 
better chance of ripening the seeds. All the 
attention required is to give water if very dry, 
and to thin the flowering-shoots, if much 
crowded.—E. H. 

2335.— Soil for Potatoes.—' ttie best soil 
for Potatoes, where quality as well as quantity 
is considered, is a free-working rich loam. Lime 
should form one of the constituents of a good 
Potato-soil, though not in excess. Very heavy 
crops of Potatoes are grown in the Fen districts; 
but the quality, especially in a damp season, is 
not first rate. Bone-manure, or manure in 
which lime is largely present, is found the moat 
profitable. Most of the dryer soils contain lime 
enough for Potatoes. I never had better Pota¬ 
toes than those I get now, which are grown in 
a deep loam over chalk.—E. H. 

-Undoubtedly the most suitable soil for producing a 

heavy crop of Potatoes is a rather light or sandy, yet sound, 
loam, deep and rich, yet sweet as a nut. Lime in some 
form is highly desirable, and, indeed, actually necessary to 
the produotion of first-class results as a constituent of the 
soil, and under ordinary circumstances the superphosphate 
is about the best form to apply it in.—B. O. R. 

2379.— Cucumbers in a heated frame. 
—I have never seen a “frame” measuring 
14 feet by 13 feet The latter must be a mis¬ 
print for 3 feet, I should think. No doubt 
Cucumbers could be grown iu such a pit, 
but hardly in the depth of winter, I should 
say ; better wait until the spring. I should 
rig up a kind of rough staging a few inches 
above the pipes, extending to within about 
6 inches of the front; surface it with slates, 
and on these lay a ridge of soil, towards 
the back, in which to set out the plants. 
You may either train the growth on a trellis 
made of Blight rods or laths, or else place 
2 incheB or 3 inches of earth all over the 
slates, with a brick laid along the edge to pre¬ 
vent any falling over, and let the shoots ramble 
about on the soil, as in an ordinary frame. On 
the whole, I think the latter would be the 
better plan. If they fit well, the 2|-inch deals 
will keep out as much cold as a 4^-inch brick 
walk—B. C. R. 

2330.— Making an Asparagus bad.— 

Whether the old-fashioned narrow bed system 
is adopted, or the modern plan of setting the 
plants in single rows, or shallow trenches at 
wide intervals, be acted upon, the preparatory 
work of trenching and mulching Bhould be done 
during winter, or say between this and next 
February. It is not easy to make land too good 
to grow fine Asparagus, but when planted in 
rows at 3 feet or 4 feet intervals, they have 
room to strike out, and the manure question 
becomes less pressing and urgent. Get the 
ground trenched and manured, and throw up 
roughly, fork over, make trenches, and plant 
next April, just as the growth is coming up. 
Put a Btake to each plant first year to prevent 
the wind breaking off thp many stems.—E. H. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

BEST TABLE PLANTS. 

Cocos Weddelliana. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all the 
Palms, resembling much in general appearance 
the moat elegant kinds of Ch&mredorea (see 
illustration). The plant thrives well in a com¬ 
post of two-parts good loam, one-part peat, and 
one of sand, and during the active growing 
period abundance of water is required, and also a 
Btove temperature all the year round. Before 
the plants are used for table decoration they 
must be hardened off some what by being placed m 
an intermediate house for a short time like 
Crotons require. This Cocos is one of the most 
popular of the Palms grown for Covent-garden- 
market. B. 


2255.— Plants in a tank.— It would be 
more easy to answer this question if some par¬ 
ticulars of the size, depth, and situation of this 
fish-tank had been given. It may probably be 


yet, but it increases rapidly, and has a singular, 
grey-coloured flower, if kept warm enough to 
blossom. A climbing water-plant suitable for 
the bottom of a tank is Vallisneria spiralis. 
This has a pretty effect through the water, and 
may be planted in a saucer covered with sand 
and ornamental stones. The fish will be all the 
better for growing vegetation ; but all dead 
leaves or dying plants should be taken away, 
and the water kept sweet and clean by 
syringing in a fresh supply of soft water 
occasionally. The constant use of a small 
syringe to aerate the water is very advantage¬ 
ous to the creatures inhabiting a tank.—I. L. R. 

2009— Forcing bulbs. — Toope’s propa¬ 
gator can certainly be utilised in a spare room 
for forcing the bulbs, placing the pots in damp 
Cocoa-nut fibre, and keeping the temperature 
of this at about 80 degs. in the day-time and 
60 degs. at night. Too great a heat will make 
them grow weakly, and must be avoided, and 
air should be given at the same time, opening 
the ventilator at the top so as to avoid draughts. 
Bulbs in) growth must never be in want of 



A good table plant: “Cocos Weddelliana.” 


taken for granted that it is in shelter, so that 
frost does not reach it, either in a window or a 
greenhouse. If large enough, a handsome plant 
of Cal la (Richardia) Ethiopica (Arum Lily) 
would make a good centre growing in a pot, 
which can be put entirely under water (as these 
are aquatic plants), the plant itself standing just 
out of the water. For the edges, Tradescantia 
zebrina and Selaginella Kraussiana are two good 
plants, as they will both thrive in an ordinary 
sitting-room. If the tank has glass sides, with¬ 
out rockery, these plants are best arranged in 
small baskets (such as are sold for sponges), 
which will hook on to the top of the glas3, and 
can be partially submerged, but not entirely, 
allowing the sprays of leafage to fall into the 
water or over the side. The Cape Pond-flower 
(Aponogeton distachyon) is a good plant for the 
surface, or White and Yellow Water-Lilies, if 
the tank be very large ; but these take plenty 
of room, and increase quickly. There is a 
singular water-plant called in an American 
catalogue the Water-Hyacinth, which is very 
suitable for smaller tankpH^wt the Latit) name 



water, and this should be given in a tepid state 
when they are in a hot atmosphere. Plenty 
of light and as much sunshine as possible will 
be necessary, and the pots should be turned 
round often to avoid the plants crowing on one 
side. No sort of debris or dead leaves should 
be allowed in a propagator, as mildew may 
fasten on these, and become very destructive. 
It is also necessary to avoid cold draughts for 
plants just taken out of a propagator, as they 
are then very tender.—J. L. R. 


2267.— Lilium HarrisL—I have Krown Harrisi 
Lilies for many years, and find that cutting off one shoot 
does no good, any more than cutting off the second shoot 
of Hyacinths does. They bear best with one shoot, but 
you cannot prevent a sport.—0. O A. 

2309.— Getting rid of wireworms.— 

I cannot help thinking from what “ J. H. B.” 
says that his plants are not attacked by wire- 
worms, which are long, smooth, narrow, yellow¬ 
ish grubs, which eventually become beetles, but 
by the white maggots which are hatched from 
the eggs laid by probably these kind of flies. If 
1 am right, I will with pleasure tell “ J. H. B.” 


how to deal with them. If his pests are not 
wire worms there is no insecticide which he can 
apply to the soil that will kill them. Keeping 
the ground broken up and allowing poultry to 
have access to it is most useful, but ducks are 
not of so much use, as they do not scratch up 
the soil as hens and chickens do. Many of our 
common birds will eat them greedily if they can 
get at them. Small pieces of oil-cake, Potatoes 
or Turnips buried just below the surface of the 
soil are very useful as traps.—G. S. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

One of the peculiarities of the queen of autumn 
flowers this year is the exceptional lateness of 
the blooming period ; in fact, if I had not had a 
good lot of the very early flowering kinds to 
keep up a supply I should not have had a bloom 
at the end of October, and the month of Novem¬ 
ber will be half gone before ordinary outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are in bloom. Under these 
circumstances it seems superfluous to talk of 
retarding Chrysanthemums, even for late bloom ; 
but there is the danger of frost now being severe 
enough any night to destroy the buds, and 
although we like to keep them out-of-doors as 
late as possible this can only be done when 
November is well advanced by having the pots 
set close up to a wall, and temporary coverings 
close at hand to put on directly frost comes on. 
If placed in cold houses plenty of air both night 
and day must be kept on, except when frost sets 
in. Bat this season there will be little difficulty 
in keeping any of the late flowering section in 
good condition until Christmas, or the first 
weeks of the new year, which is usually the best 
time to dispose of them, there being then a 
great demand for church decorations, &c. They 
are probably the most profitable of all Chrysan¬ 
themums to grow for market, provided you have 
space under glass for housing, and as Grapes are 
mostly cut by this time anyone having Vineries 
may help to make them profitable by filling them 
with late Chrysanthemums. Very large blooms 
are not so well suited for decoration as medium 
sized ones, but they must be clear white and 
perfect in form, for this reason white ones must 
be kept free from irost-bite or they are useless. 

J. G., Hants. 


Tall Chrysanthemums. — The great 
difficulty of staging the long growing Chrysan¬ 
themums prevents many frjin growing these 
plants at all. I should like to rtcommend this 
plan to those of your readers whom it may suit. 
Many greenhouses have their staging of wooden 
bars with spaces between of from 2 inches to 
3 inches in width. If the Chrysanthemum pot is 
placed on the ground under the stage, and the 
branches are carefully drawn through the spaces, 
you will have in sight a plant 1 foot high or 
thereabouts. You can raise or lower the height, 
of course, at your pleasure. In this way you 
have the blooming part only of the plant in 
sight, and it will not obscure and overshadow 
every other pot in the house. You obtain the 
blooms the same as in the ordinary way of 
placing the pot on the stage, and it hides any 
bareness that may be in the foliage on the lower 
parts. The foregoing plan might suit, and 
might be tried by many amateurs who are not 
growing these as specimen plants.— Nitii Scot. 

2280.— Early Chrysanthemums after 
flowering.—These will have passed out of 
bloom some time ago, as they usually produce 
their flowers under glass in September. Cut 
them down, and either keep the plants in the 
greenhouse near the glass roof, and where they 
get plenty of fresh air ; or they may be placed 
in garden frames, the lights to be used only in 
inclement weather, and to be removed whenever 
the weather is favourable. The object of giving 
the plants abundance of air and light is to pro¬ 
duce sturdy good cuttings. My plants were 
cut down in October, and they have all been 
out-of-doors since. They will be taken in if 
severe frost appears.—J. D. E. 

2369.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— 
Probably the plants you referred to were of 
dwarf varieties. The later they are cut back 
and the nearer to the pots they are shortened 
the dwarfer the plants will bloom, but the 
flowers will be smaller in the same proportion. 
Some do it as late>» the sfHfendyveek in August. 
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For this purpose cuttings can also be taken 
through July to the date just mentioned. The 
later the dwarier. Or they can be layered like 
Carnations, and the later the operation is per¬ 
formed, and the nearer to the end of the shoot, 
the dwarfer the plants will be. I have some in 
bloom now in small pots only 6 inches high.— 
L, C. K. 


ROSSIS. 

AYRSHIRE ROSES. 

It speaks volumes for the beauty and constitu¬ 
tion of these grand old Roses that they 
succeed in holding their own against Tea, Per¬ 
petual, Rugosa, Chinese, Boursalt, Hybrid 
Climbing, and Evergreen Roses. For the drap¬ 
ing of arches, arbours, summer-houses, scram¬ 
bling over rocks, the clothing of banks, running 
up or depending from trees, rambling through 
or forming rough masses in woods, few 
Roses equal the Ayrshire. As to the culture of 
Ayrshire Roses, nearly all depends on their 
positions. Of course, if used to clothe formal 
arches, arbours, summer-houses, &c., a little 
pruning and training may be needed to prevent 
their growing wild or unduly encroaching on 
other objects, or running all over the place. 


bushes, weeds, or other plants, or if not, it will 
be the moment we disturb it or place anything 
specially tempting or good in it. Place a yard 
or half-a-yard of 

Good loam mixed with manure in any of those 
semi-wild apparently vacant spaces, against 
trees, rockeries, banks, or walls which we desire 
to clothe or drape with our Roses, and see 
what hosts of alien roots will forthwith hasten 
into and exhaust our Roses’ food. This robbery 
and exhaustion of Rose or other plant food are 
worst against trees. No tree can be trusted as 
too old to turn aside its roots from such new 
and tempting larders. The surest remedy, 
and it will last for years, is to sink a paraffin- 
barrel or beer-cask into the ground where you 
wish to plant your Rose, first boring a small 
hole or two in the bottom for drainage; then 
add a few crocks so disposed as to let tne water 
out and hinder as far as possible the roots from 
entering in. Then fill the barrel with the Rose 
soil or compost and plant the Roses in the sure 
and certain hope that they will only feed at the 
larder you have so carefully and plentifully filled 
with good things for them. From this point all 
will be smooth sailing for the scrambling Roses. 
A few dwindling or weakly branches, should 
such appear, may be cut right back to the root¬ 



Ayrohire Rose “ Dundee Rambler. 


But to have Ayrshire Roses in perfection they 
should hardly be pruned nor trained. Give 
.hem a yard or so of good soil to grow in, cut 
out any weak wood, and unless the plants are 
strong cut the shoots hard back to force a 
vigorous start, and then let them have their 
heads and shift for themselves. Of course they 
will be on their own roots. No one in his 
right senses would plant worked scrambling 
Roses ; neither is there much temptation to bua 
or graft such, as Ayrshire Roses will root as 
freely as Gooseberries or Currants if put in about 
the same time, and treated in a similar manner. 
If inserted with a heel, they will root with all 
the more certainty and despatch. But to grow 
these or, indeed, any other Roses to the highest 
perfection, the roots must have a good 
larder all to themselves to feed in. This 
is one of those practical difficulties of detail 
often overlooked by amateurs and others, to 
their bitter disappointment. It is so easy to 
say—Clothe that house or wall, cover that bald, 
ugly roof with Ayrshire or other Roses, or let 
them run up and drape with beauty an ugly 
pollard, or bald, bare tree. But such scenes of 
beauty can only be successfully repeated in cer¬ 
tain conditions of food supply and due prepara¬ 
tions. For example, we can but seldom have a 
fresh start. A vacant place where we want to 


place our pUnts of A; 
Roses is already crai 
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Ayrshire or other serai 
irtfnell full of t he colts^l 


rambling 
if trees, 


stock, and will result in the springing up of ex¬ 
ceptionally strong shoots for running up chim¬ 
neys or tall trees. And for the rest, let the Roses 
ramble and grow unchecked at their own sweet 
will, if you would reach a grace and a charm of 
Nature far beyond and above the power of art. 
After the growth and the prodigal blooming of 
years, should these Roses snow signs of weak¬ 
ness, 

Solid top-dressings of good manure or 
thorough saturations of sewage or other liauid 
feeders will restore or sustain them in tneir 
original strength or beauty. But it should never 
be forgotten that such a profusion of growth 
and prodigality of blooming cannot be sus¬ 
tained through a series of years unless the root 
larders are liberally replenished with good 
things and carefully guarded against the 
scramble for food, which results in the survival 
of the fittest—that is, the strongest, which un¬ 
fortunately under such semi-wild conditions 
would more frequently prove to be a Blackberry 
or Bramble. The subject of the engraving— 
the Dundee Rambler—stands at the head of its 
family and is the most generally grown. It has 
the special merit of being true to name, being 
a veritable rambler, endowed with almost un¬ 
limited capacity of growth. The white colour 
of its flowers, edged with pink, is welcome in 
this class of Roses, in contrast to the green 
masses of trees, or of Grass or other vegetation 


which mostly form the background to the sprays 
of those rambling Roses. Bonaparte is equally 
or more vigorous and of a pure white colour. 
Nothing can well prove more chaste in a land¬ 
scape than the prodigal sprays of masses of 
this variety in conjunction with, or as a substi¬ 
tute for, those of the Dundee Rambler. The 
semi-double splendens, another white, edged 
with red, is probably the next best. Ruga, a 
larger doublo variety, is equally or more 
vigorous, but its flesh colour is less telling in 
masses than the blends of pure white, white 
and pink, and white and deep red already 
noted. There are several other varieties, but 
the above are as good, if not better, than any 
other, as proved through being almost the only 
Ayrshire Roses generally grown. D. 


HARDINESS OF TEA ROSES. 

WiTn regard to the question of the hardiness of 
Tea Roses which is again agitating the readers 
of Gardening, permit me to give a few lines 
about my experience in the matter. Induced 
partly by a strong desire to have these Roses 
outside and partly by the correspondence in 
this paper on the subject, about a year ago I 
experimented in my garden in Dumfriesshire 
with six Tea Roses on their own roots. The 
kinds were Perle des Jardin, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Mme. Berard, Homere, Jean Ducher, and 
Mme. Falcot. These I planted last autumn. On 
the top of the soil there was placed to the depth 
of 1 foot half-decayed leaves. The garden is well 
sheltered from east and north, and has a south¬ 
west exposure. The soil is stiflish loam. When 
the spring came three or four of the plants made 
an effort to grow, but they gradually dwindled 
away. The others seemingly had succumbed en¬ 
tirely to the winter. They never showed any signs 
of vitality. About a month ago I lifted and potted 
the sole survivor of the experiment, Madame 
Falcot, which has also since died. In my opinion 
the soil of my garden is too wet for these Roses, 
and I also think that the top-dressing was of 
too moisture-holding a character to suit them. 
“ E. Yorkshire’s ” success may be attributed to 
the thoroughly dry character of the soil, and I 
would be careful, if in his position, of mulching 
in winter with half-decayed leaf-Boil, as it is 
very retentive of moisture. A Celine Forest ier 
which has been planted for five years here, with 
south exposure, against a wall has subsisted and 
has not yet died. One year it bore blooms 
about the size of a neglected Ranunculus. It 
makes a little new wood yearly. Reve 
d'Or did well with me for several years, 
but during winter I kept it protected. Last 
winter nothing was done in this way ; it is now 
labouring under an attack of canker. Cheshunt 
Hybrid has done very well all along, and is still 
thriving. It is only fair to add that I am 
writing from the south-west of Scotland. The 
foregoing is almost a list of casualties ; still, I 
propose trying the same experiment again, but 
will start this time with light porous soil, as I 
blame this entirely for my want of success. 
With regard to the Tea Roses which I have 
in pots very few casualties have occurred. 
These are kept most of the winter in a cold 
frame, and earth and pot have been frequently 
frozen into a solid ball of ice without seemingly 
any evil effects, as the plants did very well 
afterwards. This may seem a contradictory 
letter, but I am giving a true account of actual 
facts. Nith Scot. 


2320.— Roses for pegging down.- Yes, 

“ Molly,” Gloire de Dijon is very suitable for 
pegging down. But you must use the long 
maiden growths for this purpose. It is much 
better, as the growth gets thick to remove the 
bulk of it that has already flowered ; then you 
provide more room for the shoots that will be 
pegged down the next season, and at the same 
time throw all of the strength into the long 
growths that are maturing during the same 
season.—P. U. 

- Yes, Gloire de Dijon is the beat of all 

Roses for pegging down. For more than twenty 
years I have been acquainted with a bed filled 
with this Rose in a rectory garden, and the 
plants are still vigorous and in flower at the 
time I am writing. It is, however, a strong 
grower, and requires the plants to set out nearly 
in the centre of the bed, and the shoots trained 
outwards. A round bed ia best for Roses that 
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are to be pegged down. Two good companion 
Roses for the Gloire would be Magna Charta 
and Ulrich Brunner, if you wanted variety.—* 

J. c. c. 

2337.— A bed of Roses. —You do not say if 
your bed of Roses is recently transplanted or not. 
If it is, then it needs no more forking over. If 
your plants arc established, they will still be 
quite as well if not forked over, so long as no 
weeds remain among them. These encourage 
damp and wet to an injurious extent, especially 
when frosty weather prevails. Replying to the 
the latter part of your query, it is far best to 
use what you describe as long manure in prefer¬ 
ence to well decayed or short dung. There is 
very little real protection in short manure ; it 
retains wet too much. The only advantage is 
that accruing from manurial qualities being 
washed down by rains. If I wanted to protect 
plants I should not mulch with rotten manure. 
—P. U. 

- Yes. Lightly fork up the bed, but do 

not mulch with either long or short manure, as 
either will retain too much moisture, and in that 
condition the frost will have a greater effect 
upon it than when the surface is drier. If you 
are afraid that frost will injure the plants place 
some dry Fern or branches of Gorse between 
them. Anything used as a protection that will 
allow the air to circulate between it to dry up 
any excess of moisture is the proper thing to use 
for Roses.—J. C. C. 

2359.— Roses in a cold greenhouse, &c 

—Itdependsentirely upon what stageof advance 
rneut the buds are in, and also upon the class 
of weather we are favoured with during the next 
two or three weeks as to whether they will ex¬ 
pand or not. Kitchen and sitting-room windows 
are not suitable for Roses, but if they do not 
remain in their present quarters long enough to 
get a severe check you might finish their open¬ 
ing by a timely introduction to such warmth. 
You ask if their present flowering will defer the 
spring bloom ? I say it will, more or less, ac¬ 
cording to the forwardness of the present buds. 
The sooner your plants go to rest, and the later 
they come into growth next spring, the better 
they will flower. Your house, being a cold one, 
should have all of its occupants kept as back¬ 
ward as possible.—P. U. 

2336 — Dark red Rose for a trellis.— 
I do not think you can do better than get a 

f lant of Reine Marie Henriette for your trellis. 

t is the red variety of Gloire de Dijon, and is 
equally vigorous. Duke of Edinburgh is a finer 
Rose, but it is less inclined to make long shoots 
suitable for training, though I have succeeded 
fairly well with it as a climber. General 
Jacqueminot might be more satisfactory, and it 
is a very free bloomer.—A. G. Butler. 

- Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy is a grand 

dark-red Rose for your purpose, but I prefer 
Reine M. Henriette, only unfortunately this is 
not a dark-red ; it is a deep-red, and during 
some seasons comes very bright and clear. 
Cheshunt Hybrid is also a good Rose, but does 
not quite meet your requirement of a dark-red 
Rose. You might use some of the strong H. per- 
petuals, such as Earl of Dufferin, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, &c., but I cannot recommend them so 
strongly as the three first-named varieties.— 
P. U. 

2367.— Roses for pegging down.— No, 

the plant of Ulrich Brunner would not grow 
too large for a bed of 4 feet square, nor would 
it flower well during the coming season. The 
fact of your shifting it would so disturb the 
roots that they could not afford the necessary 
nourishment to the wood already made. If it 
were mine, and I wished to make the most use of 
it, I would plant and cut down to about a foot or 
18 inches from the ground. You would then 
get a few blooms, and not exhaust the plant too 
much to secure a good growth for pegging down 
the next season.—P. U. 

2354. — Tea Rose cuttings.—I must 
answer the latter portion of your query first. 
The size pots to use depends entirely upon the 
size of your plants. Some of them must 
necessarily be stronger and larger than others, 
both from the way they have thrived, and also 
from the variety. As you wish to grow them 
in an unheated house I should advise you to lift 
them as soon as possible after this reply appears. 
Give them good drainage ; use a loamy and yet 
porous soil; stand thinf'on a cool aid moist 
bottom, and your plants, fctfl d Ajfe | yell as 


in an unheated house. The main 
thing is to secure them from frost, and to keep 
them as backward as possible.—P. U. 

-Pot them up at once, using 4-inch and r»-lnch pots, 

aocording to the strength of the plants. Dj not use heavy 
soil. I find a good compost for Tea Roses la three parts 

5 ood fibrous loam to one of light peat; use a fourth part 
ecayed manure with it, ana enough sand to keep the 
material open.—J. D. E. 

2343.— A hedge of Roses. —In the first 
place, I would not advise you to use plants on 
their own roots ; they seldom, or at any rate, 
take a long time to grow into strong and vigorous 
plants. Respecting how closely to plant them, 
I should put them at intervals of 6 feet. You 
will thus he affording them a space of 3 feet 
each way; and if some plants do much better 
than another, you can remove the 'weakest. As 
you are exposed to cold winds, it will be neces¬ 
sary to choose hardy sorts. Such kinds a 3 
Marechal Niel, Celine Forestier, and Lamarque 
would not do ; but Reine M. Henriette, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Aimee Yibert, Reve d’Or, 
and the two Gloire de Dijons, and Bordeaux, 
would give you a good change of colour. You 
must be careful to preserve the long growths ; 
and when your plants are well established, it 
wilLbe well to ask advice respecting pruning.— 

-Here, in the West of England, the more 

hardy Noisette Roses do exceedingly well in 
sheltered positions similar to that referred to 
by this'correspondent. As a matter of fact, 
four or five years ago I planted a similar fence, 
which is a dividing line between two villa resi¬ 
dences, and the Roses have grown well and 
flower freely. ^ The sorts used in this case were 
Solfaterre, Reve d'Or, W. A. Richardson, and 
Fellenberg. There are, however, still more 
hardy Roses if there is any donbt about those I 
have mentioned not doing well. These are 
Gloire de Dijon, Red Gloire, Reine Marie Hen¬ 
riette, Aimee Vibert, and Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Either of these selections would make a suitable 
variety. In a position fairly well sheltered 
from the cold winds of February aud March, 
should not hesitate to plant some of the strong 
growing Perpetuate, such as Antoine Ducher, 
Bonle de Neige, Gloire Lyonnaise, Magna 
Charta, General Jacqueminot, Ulrich Brunner, 
aud Madamo Charles Wood.—J. C. C. 

2375. — Planting Rose trees. — The 
method of preparing your soil that you propose 
is a very good one under the circumstances, and 
I think you will fiud good results. The only 
other ingredient necessary is a little well decayed 
manure. ^ ou may also add more of this next 
season. Seeing yonr soil is light and porous, 
why wait until spring before planting? If done 
now, the plants are not nearly so likely to dry 
and shrivel as if planted during an unfavourable 
spring. It is only on exceptionally heavy and 
wet land that I would advise spring planting in 
preference to doing it during October or Novem¬ 
ber.—P. U. 

2384.— Treatment of a Rose, &c —The 

nurseryman told you quite correctly. None of 
the climbing Roses that have good wood upon 
well-established roots need pruning. In fact, if 
you do so, you are cutting away a lot of flowers. 

I presume that when he told you to let it con¬ 
tinue to grow on he thought this the most 
simple way of your growing it. You had better 
secure next spring's crop, and then write to 
Gardening again. As to whether you keep it 
in a pot or turn it out into a border, that 
depends entirely upon your space and require- 
ments. It will never grow into so large or so 
strong a plant if retained in a pot as it would 
if planted out.—P. U. 

2371. —Budding Manetti stocks. — You 

ask for hints on budding at a rather unseasonable 
time, but if you are successful with Standards I 
do not see why the same success does not follow 
with those on the Manetti-stock. I should say 
your buds were either too young or else your 
stocks were so vigorous as to flood them with sap, 
and thus cause them to go black and eventually 
rot. Of all stocks there are none more suitable 
for amateur budding than the Manetti. In its 
proper season I propose giving a short article 
upon the art of budding.—P. U. 

-To obviate the difficulty of the swelling 

of the wood bursting the ties you should make a 
cross cut at the top of the slit. The bark would 
then expand as the wood swells. 1 also think 
you make the tie too tight and that the matting 
might be used stouter. It is a good plan for 


growers to draw some earth up to the stems of 
the stocks early in the summer, which should 
be drawn away when the bud is inserted. 
Treated in this way the stock is in a good 
condition to be operated upon.—J. C. C. 

Tea scented Roses. —A good deal has 
been said in Gardening at times on Tea Roses 
and their hardiness. I have been induced 
thereby to make the experiment of growing 
them, and I find them to be, as far as resistance to 
frost is concerned, quite as hardy as Snapdragons; 
but the majority with me here, in the Thames 
Valley, are unable to unfold their delicate petals 
in an ordinary English summer. These Roses 
can, no doubt, bo grown satisfactorily in the 
drier parts of England, such as the east coast. 
The sorts that with me have done the best are 
the Dijon race, \V. A. Richardson, Anna Olivier, 
Safrano, and Marie Van Houtte. My soil is some¬ 
what heavy, but I believe the atmospheric con¬ 
ditions to be the chief difliculty. I have noticed 
that R-sses with a long or pendulous foot-stalk 
usually stand wet weather better than others, 
the flower being enabled thereby to throw off the 
rain. Marie Van Houtte is au example. As a 
rule, we are left to find out the most important 
characteristics of Roses after we purchase them. 
For ordinary garden purposes a great many 
sorts usually considered first-rate might be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether, except in very favour¬ 
able Rose-growing districts. La France is a 
Rose somewhat impatient of wet ; but its long 
footstalk, besides being convenient for gathering 
the blooms, enables it to resist a good deal of 
bad weather, and I grow more plants of this 
Rose than of auy other kind I think the grow¬ 
ing of Tea-scented Roses, like other things, re¬ 
quires to be done with discrimination.—0. A. S. 

Hardiness of Tea Roses —The notes by 
“ East Yorkshire ” in Gardening, on page 512, 
are very gratifying, and I am very pleased to 
hear of his success with the Queen of flowers. 
It is somewhat strange that the twelve varieties 
he mentions in the early part of his notes should 
have been unsatisfactory, as they are all good 
growers and exceptionally free bloomers in most 
gardens. It is also very strange how much 
Roses vary in different localities. In another 
district, only slightly removed, and in much the 
same class of soil, a Rose will sometimes refuse 
to do well, much to the grower’s surprise and 
disappointment. Like “ East Yorkshire,” I 
also note that winds and frost combined (espe¬ 
cially in the spriug, when the new sap is rising 
and forming fresh albumen) are far more 
injurious than a frost of double, or even treble, 
the severity with a quiet atmosphere. The 
dozen varieties of the Tea and China sectiou 
that he mentions as purchasing thi9 season are 
all excellent Roses. I may say that the leaf- 
soil is, in my opinion, much better as a winter 
mulch and protection than all manure. Manure 
holds the wet so, and this is a bad thing during 
severe frost, especially as it is in contact with 
the most vulnerable part of the plants. I am 
very pleased to hear you think of using Cle¬ 
matises on your wire fence as well as Roses ; in 
my estimation there is no prettier or more suit¬ 
able combination of flowers for such a purpose. 
You will be pleased with the results, and doubly 
so if you plant a few of the Scarlet Trumpet 
Honeysuckle as well. A short fence covered 
with these has been a perfect picture all the 
summer in this district.—P. U. 


2333.— Pink Mrs. Slnkins.—Ib is quite possible, as 
the weather has been unusually mild, that pipings of this 
Pink put in now under hand-lights would root before the 
spring ; but I would wait until then to pull the old root9 
to pieces.— A. G. Butler. 

- If the old plants are divided now, they will be 

established before spring, and will flower better and 
earlier. The spring-divided plants will flower later.— 
E. II. 
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RUIflB FOB OOBBMSFOHDBMTS. 

Questions.—4p«riee and answers m inserted in 
Gardeting free of charge if correspondents fellow the rules 
here Idid down for their guitwmbs. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GAKDrame, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**, 
The name tend address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cemnot 
mU be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advistng. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qabdimim 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2896.— Muscat Grapes, — What sorts of Muscat 
Grapes are best for an ordinary house not forced ?— Graph. 

2397. - Chinese 1*11168 In a bowl.—I have three 
Chinese Lilies in a bowl of water. Should it be kept in the 
dark ?— Bbb. 

2398. — Chrysanthemum cuttings —Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the proper time to take cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums ?— Oso. Allbn. 

2399. — Christmas Roses. —My Christmas Roses 
look well in bud, hut the leaves are turning yellow and 
siokly. Should these be cut off ?— Bbb. 

2400. — Tomatoes for profit.— I am thinking of try¬ 
ing to grow Tomatoes for profit. Will anyone kindly give 
me some hints on their culture?— Broinneb. 

2401. —Winter Cherry.—I want to know bow this 
plant is increased, if the red berry is the seed, and if it is 
sown in the open ground, and when?—T urvby. 

2402. —Green frogs.—Will someone kindly tell me 
where I oan procure green frogs for a greenhouse, and also 
give instructions as to their treatment ?— D. A. 

2403. —Pruning Standard Apple-trees.— My 
gardener cuts bock all the new wood to two or three eyes 
on my Apple-trees. Is it right to do so ?— S. B. 

2404. —Forcing Freeslas.— Would someone kindly 
tell me what treatment Freeaias require to force them 
successfully for flowering in a conservatory ?—J. T. J. 

2405. —Tall-growing annuals.—Would someone 
kindly give me a list of tall-growing annuals for the back 
of a border, and say when they should be sown ?— Rosb. 

2406. —Early Chrysanthemums.— Will someone 
kindly give me a good list of early Chrysanthemums, and 
some habit of growth os Comtesse Foucher de Careil ?—W. 
Young. 

2407. — Planting Hollies.— Would someone he kind 
enough to state what is the best time to plant out in the 
Midlands Holly-trees 3 feet or 4 feet high ? Soil moderately 
light.—W. M. 

2408. —Culture of Begonias and Lilies.— Will 
anyone be kind enough to give me a few hints on the cul¬ 
ture of Begonias ? Also of Lilies for growing in frames ?— 

A Youngster. 

2409. —Roses In pots.— What sized pot should Roses 
in an ordinary greenhouse be grown in ? And what are 
the beBt sorts? Should they be moved to the open air at 
any time ?— Rosb. 

2410. — Seakale for forcing.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if in lifting Seakale for forolng the thongs should 
he out off then, or left lntaot until the plants have been 
foroed ?-W. H. J. 

24H.—Early Chrysanthemums for market. 
—Will someone kindly name the best half-dozen early 
Chrysanthemums for market work—for pot-plants and 
out-bloom ?—C. N. P. 

2412. — Plants under staging. — Will someone 
please state plants most suitable for growing under staging 
m a oool-house-flowers or Ferns? Temperature never 
much below 50 degs.— A. J. S., Wimbledon. 

2413. —Rhubarb out-of-doors. — Will 

f riease tell me how to proceed to get a crop from this early 
n the New Year ? The stools are large, and have been in 
the ground several years.—C., E. Yorks. 

2414.—Peaches in pots-— Can Peaches be grown well 
in pots in a lean-to house, and he moved into the open air 
to make way for Chrysanthemums? If so, what are best 
sorts for it, and what sized pots ?— Pkacii. 

2415.—Lily of the Valley tree —Will someone 
kindly give me the proper name and treatment of this 

f ilant? It Is much the same leaf as Arbutus. Would 
t do in the flower garden, North of Ireland ?— Fred. 
2416.— Tulips for bedding.— Is it correct that 
Tulips are of no use for bedding after the first year ? What 
are the names of half-a-dozen good single and double 
varieties for a oottage garden, all to be dwarf ?— Jack, 
2417.— Vine-roots.— My gardener has been lifting the 
roots of my Vines, and I think he has broken here and 
there a little off. Will it injure the Vines at all ? If so, 
how an he remedy this?—M. H. 

2418.— Chrysanthemums for show, dfeo.— Will 
someone give me the names of twelve best Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for growing large Bhow blooms ? Also, twelve for 
bushy specimens, and twelve dwarfs for room decoration ? 
—H. C* 

2419.— Pyre thrums and other plants.— Will 
someone kindly tell me whottoaseooiate with Pyrethrums 


2420. — Apples for show.—1 wish to plant two Apple- 
trees in my garden (dessert and kitchen). Will someone 
kindly inform me wnat ore the best kinds for Bhow pur¬ 
poses, also the time to plant them, &c. ? Locality, Derby. 
—T. Phipps. 

2421. — Raspberry canes. — Will someone expe¬ 
rienced kindly answer the following respecting Raspberry 
canes?—New oanes come up each spring from the old 
roots. Do they ever bear fruit the same summer or 
autumn ?—S. B. 

2422. — Ivory filings for plants.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if clean ivory filings ore good for plant life 
outdoors and Indoors under glass? If so, how and when 
should I apply it to Rose-trees, Fuchsias, Begonias, and 
Primulas ?—Siikfkield. 

2423. —Treatment of Cucumbers.— Will someone 
please to state lowest temperature that they can be grown 
in to produce fruit this winter ? Also, what temperature 
the bottom-heat in a forcing-pit should be, and whether 
much moisture is required?—A. J. 8., Wimbledon. 

2424. — A seedling Passion-flower —I have a 
Passion-flower, a seedling this year, in a 6-inch pot. It has 
made two shoots, 2.} feet long. What treatment shall I 
give it to make it bloom next year ? Shall I out it down 
now, or shall I leave the shoots their full length ?— B. E. 

2425. — Briers from seed.—I am desirous of raising 
a few hundred Briers from seed. Will anyone kindly say 
the best time to sow, now or in spring, and how long do 
they take to germinate, and how deep to sow them ?— Rose 
Hip. 

2426. — Climbers for a trellis.— Will anyone kindly 
give the names of some climbers (not Ivy) likely to do well 
in covering a trellis facing N.E., about one mile from sea, 
and situated on the top of a rather exposed cliff?— 
Francks. 

2427. — Notice to leave a situation.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if it is right to look for a situation, and 
then give notice ? My late employer tells me that a gar¬ 
dener should first give his notice, and then look for employ¬ 
ment ?— William Nixon. 

2428. —Culture of Solanum jasmlnoldes.—I 
should be glad of information os to the cultivation of 
Solanum iasminoides, and does it bear berries, and what 
kind of blossom? Is it a free grower, and will it grow 
without heat in the winter ?—A. T. 


so as to have a presentable .plot when the hlo 
of the Pyre thrums is ovsi 
C. N. IP. 


Able .plot when the hlo^mlni 


mlng season 
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2429. — Tree Paeonies. — I have several of these, 
which have rather overgrown their allotted space. Oan I 
cut them back now, and would the cuttings be of any use 
for propagation at this season of the year? Will someone 
kindly advise mein the matter?—0., Yorks. 

2430. — Unsatisfactory Celery.—My Celery this 
season and last has turned out very unsatisfactorily; while 
the flavour is really excellent it is almost wholly wood or 
heart. I took great caution this season, but it is just the 

me as before. What is the cause ?— Celkry. 

2431. — Tea Roses in a greenhouse.— I should 
be glad to know if Tea Roeee in a wide border in a green¬ 
house, which is kept warm in winter often os high as from 
60 degs. to 60 degs., should be pruned now and the soil 
renewed ? They have flowered well in spring.—H. M. 

2432. — Payment of a gardener, dec.— Will any 
one kindly enlighten me on the following matter?—I am 
in a private establishment, where a oooohman and gardener 
are kept. Which, as a rule, is the higher paid servant ? 
Is there any understood rule os to payment?— Vortbx. 

2433. — Treatment of a Myrtle-—I have a Myrtle 
(a 2-feet bush), and I stood it out-of-doors this summer hut 
it did not bloom. I shall stand it in the dining-room for 
the winter. Would someone kindly give me cultural 
directions to have it bloom next summer?-B. EL 

2434. — British Ferns.— I want to make a collection 
of British Ferns. Can any one please tell me the 
names of some that may he collected in a wild state, or 
must I get them from a nurseryman ? I do not want culti¬ 
vated kinds ; they must be wild for exhibition.— Bruce. 

2435. —Chinese Lily.— I have four bulbs of the 
Chinese Lily or Water-plant, said to flower in water, and 
have put each bulb in a soda-water tumbler. What tern- 

E rature must they he kept in, and what treatment must 
adopted? The water is now changed every day.— Sill- 
wood. 

2436.— A gardener’s work.— Would any one kindly 
inform me how much ground a general gardener con keep 
in right order in a gentleman’s plaoe ? Is one acre of 
vegetable garden and the same of Qrass, cut by a lawn 
mower, too much for one man to do ?— Constant Rbadkr, 
Moffat. 

2437.— Hyacinths for forcing.— My Hyacinths for 
forcing were potted at the end of August In moist soil as 
usual, and covered deeply with small coal ashes; on taking 
them out, I find them dust dry, and hardly any roots 
formed. Had I better water and so recover them, or what ? 
—I. W. H. J. 

2438.— Urine as manure.— I have a much larger 
supply of this than I can use as a liquid-manure. I want 
to ltnow how it con he best incorporated with the soil so os 
to have as lasting a value as possible? Information on 
this point or referenoe to a work containing full informa¬ 
tion will oblige ?— S. 

2439.— Chinese Primulas.— I have some very good 
healthy plants, hut not full enough of flower, onlv one 
truss. Should not the flower-buds oe taken off until three 
or four trusses are indicated? The "gardener says he did 
take all the first flowers off. But the first is not sufficient, 
is It ?—Mrs. Everard. 

2440.— Primula seeds, dto. — Having Primula, 
Cineraria, and Cyclamen seedlings, I should be much obliged 
if anyone would give me advice as to the best treatment to 
give these plants to make them mature their seeds pro¬ 
perly, as to whether they require heat or not?— Ernbst 
Gatb, Carlton, Lowestoft. 

2441.— Unhealthy Coleus.— For some time post my 
Coleus plant has been showing signs of delicacy. On 
examination I found it was infested with a small white flat 
inseot. I sprinkled sulphur over the affected ports without 
effect, and In desperation cut it down to within 2 inches of 
the pot. Will It thrive now, and bow can I avoid another 
visit from those objectionable insects? Plant is in a cool 
greenhouse,— Vera. 


2442. — Gladiolus deteriorating.— Do Gladiolus 
of the Gandavensis section deteriorate after the first year 

I bought Borne a few years bock, and I And that this year 
not above one-fourth of them have bloomed. I wonder if 
thie is the experience of any others of your readers ? I may 
say that this is in Lancashire.— Arqo. 

2443. — A neglected town garden.—I have a 
small town garden, which hoe been much neglected, and a 
conservatory (built on piles), opening from the drawing¬ 
room. I want to grow flowers in it, specially Roses and 
Carnations. Will anyone kindly give me hints how to set 
about it, and is this or the spring the better time to begin ? 
—StockwblL. 

2444. — Management of Vines.—I have five Vines, 
black and white. I do not know their names. I have just 
cut off the last Grapes. Will someone kindly tell me the 
earliest time I can begin to force them again, as I should 
like to have them earlier next year? They are about 
eight years old, and have been rather overcropped this 
year.-M. H. 

2445. — Dressing Apple-trees.— Some of my Bush 
Apple-trees have loose and decayed bark on the main-stems 
below the graft. On examining it the other day I fsund 
eggs of some insect in the crevices. What Bhall I dress 
with to kill these eggs ? Will petroleum (painted in) injure 
the trees, or should it be mixed with something else ?— 
C. N. P. 

2446. —Oralthog alum arablcum.—Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to bloom Ornithogalum arabicum ? I 
have had some bulbs for years, but though the leaves grow 
3 feet or 4 feet high of some, and others make quantities 
of small off shoots, I oan never get any bloom. Where 
does the fault lie ? Some ore in pots, some out-of-doors in 
a sheltered place.— Vera. 

2447. —Llllum Harris!.—I have some LUium Harris! 
bulbs puichased this week from a nursery. They have not 
been in soil at all, but have mode growth 3 inches long 
and are rather weakly. They are not wanted to flower 
until early spring. How had I better treat them ? Would 
it be better to plunge them in Coooa-nut-flbre, or any¬ 
thing for a time ?—J. T. J. 

244a—Roses In beds.—I have several beds contain¬ 
ing RoseB, both II. P.'s and Teas. I should like to know 
when is the beet time to manure these ? I have both good 
old rotten and some new manure. I think it would be 
best to put the fresh on in the autumn and dig it in in the 
spring, or to put the rotten on in the spring and dig it 
in right away.— Patriarch. 

2449. —Aurlcularleaves turning yellow. — l 
find that the leaves of my Auriculas turn yellow after they 
have done flowering in the spring, making them look very 
unsightly all the summer. Will anyone kindly tell me 
what I must do to remedy this ? How would it do to 
take them up after flowering, and place them out of the 
way till the autumn ?— Lanc. 

2450. — Unsatisfactory Apple-trees- — I have 
some Apple-treee, which have been planted for fifteen 
years, and they have not made much headway. This year 
I have taken them up, and I find they were planted rather 
deep. I brought the roots nearer the surface, and put some 
manure round them. Have I done right ? I do not know 
the name of the Apples.— B. G. 

2451. — Ornamental shrubs.— Would someone be 
kind enough to tell me the names of some ornamental 
shrubs ranging in height from 3 feet to 8 feet, to line a walk 
running to the garden, partly parallel with the avenue? 
The other side of the walk is a small wood, and where I 
want to plant the trees is Grass, beginning with a patch 
and gradually widening to about 10 yards.— Mat. 

2452. — Chinese Lilies.— Would someone kindly tell 
me whether I ought to leave the little bulbe on the side of 
Chinese Good Luck Lilies ? I have got three, and two of 
them have quite big little bulbe, one on each side. The 
big bulbe are half covered with water, so that the little 
bulbs are entirely under water, and they are sprouting. 
Will being entirely under water rot them?— May. 

2453. — Staking Oarnatlons In a bed, Ao.-l 
have a bed of Carnations, planted last autumn, and they 
have bloomed very well this year, but have not shown their 
beauty as much os they would have done, I think, if they 
had been staked properly. I should be glad of any infor¬ 
mation os to the oest way of staking them, and also the 
names of the best heavy-edged Piooteee?— Minerva. 

2454. — Cesspool contents for vegetables, Ac. 

I have a pump fixed over the cesspool that receives all 

drainage from my house. Would someone kindly tell me 
if it is good for watering vegetables, fruit-trees, Straw¬ 
berries, and flowers ? I am told sewage-water 1 b better 
than manure for garden crops. Is that the case? It 
pumps up quite block. Is it too strong to apply to fruit- 
trees, plants, ho., without diluting with water ?—H. E. 

2455. — Dark Roses.— I think the very dark Roses are, 
taken as a class, very disappointing. If the sun shines on 
them it takes the colour out of them, and it is the same if 
it rains; and they are nearly poor bloomers and weak 
growers. Will anyone kindly give the namee of about 
hilf-a-dozen of those he considers the best all-round dork 
Roses, and also state his experience of Senateur Yoise ?— 
SllORTT. 

2456. -Chrysanthemums for large flowers. 
—I am intending this next season to grow my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for producing large flowers, one blossom on a stem. I 

l feel much obliged to anyo 


should fee'l much obliged to anyone for advioe how to go 
about the work. I want to have them in flower by 
November 12 next year. Is now the best time to take 
outtings or later, and should they be topped after the 
cuttings are struck, ss I wish to have dwarf plants ? If 
they should he topped, at what time should that take 
plaoe, and how many times during the growing season t— 
Amatbur. 

2457.— Raspberry near a north wall.—I should 
be glad to know whac is the best and most prolific Rosp- 
beiry to grow near a dwarf north wall in a somewhat stiff 
soil; also to what height the canes would grow ? I havo 
Raspberries planted there already, and they grow to a 
height of about 7 feet; but J wish to improve the sort if 
possible. On the system of not using stakes, and letting 
the canes come up. where they will, how many canes ought 
there to be left in each space of 14 feet by 6 feet ? Ana Is 
it sufficient to oat off tn« <cm«s not required ?— Thames 
Yalliy. 
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2458. — Mushrooms In cellars.— I have two large 
roomy oelfturs under the house, from the ground to roof 
about 5 feet high, but quite dark. In the autumn I found 
several Mushrooms growing in them. Could I utilise theee 
in any way for their culture ? The original turf is still on 
the ground. I cannot put manure on, being under the 
living rooms. Any other information would be welcome ? 
—No VICK. 

2459. — Paint for hot-water pipes.—I should be 
extremely obliged if anyone would infoim me how to 
make the beet paint for coating hot-water pipes to keep 
them from rusting ? I want a paint that will not smell 
very long after putting on; and which is the best way 
when punting the pipes, to have them hot or cold ? And 
if there is any paint ready made, what is its name?—A 
Rbadkr from tub First. 

2460. —Cordon Apple-trees.— I wish to obtain a 
few double and quadruple horizontal oordon Apple and 
Plum-trees, to stand 4 feet high against a low fence. These, 
I imagine, are not so trained by many nurserymen, and 
are, therefore, dear? Could I with advantage plant young 
trees this year, and in due oourse train them myself? 
Information from someone as to how these trees are so 
trained will be gladly read by— Wimbledon. 

2431.— Herbaceous plants, dec.— I should be glad 
to know how to distinguish from one another each of the 
following herbaceous dowering plants—by their flowers, 
and leaves, and growth-as several florists call them 
by different names: Coreopsis, Perennial Sunflower 
(Harpalium rigidium), ahd Rudbeckia ? Would someone 
k ndly tell me if Lilies of the Valley w’11 thrive and 
flower in a border about feet wide under a conserva¬ 
tory, facing south, with a gravel path on the other side ? 


2462. — “Apricot ” Plum.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me where to get a tree of the “ Apricot" Plum? This 
Plum oould be had some years ago in Lincolnshire ; it is 
large, round, with bright-red skin, and yellow inside, and 
with a strong Apricot flavour. None of the nurserymen I 
have written to know' of it, not even Rivers and Son, nor is 
it known in Covent-garden. One man sent me a tree of Vic¬ 
toria, saying it was the same; but this is not a round 
Plum, nor has it any Apricot flavour.— Salf. 

2463. — Greenhouse and stove plants.—I should 
be obliged to“J. C. C.” or “A. O. Butler” to name 
some greenhouse and stove plants to supply a house with 
cut bloom and pot plants through the year ? The house to 

E v them in is 60 feet long, 24 feet broad, 18 feet in 
ht, with a division in the oentre. Also state how it 
d be beet arranged. There will be tanks in each 
house, with three rows of hot-water pipes all round, heated 
with a saddle boiler.—P. Q., Ireland. 

2461.— Fruit-trees for profit.—I have a place near 
Raglan, Monmouth, with a considerable acreage of 
orchards, mostly Apple-trees; some of these are fruitless 
by reason of age, ana I intend having these removed and 
new ones put into their plaoes. I want to replant with 
trees bearing flret-class table Apples, and I Bhould he much 
obliged if anyone would kindly advise me what are the beet 
kinds to plant, when to do so, and when to get them ? 
The orchards are well sheltered, and the soil is of a light, 
gravelly description.— Newtown Pippkt. 


2465.— Tall Chrysanthemums.— I have about a 
dozen plants of Chrysanthemums, which are very tall, 
quite 6 feet high. The varieties are Elaine and Mme. 
Lacroix. I stopped them about three times; the last time 
about the end of July. I potted them in their flowering 
pots (12 inches) .June 28. I did not give them any manure- 
water until the last week in September. I used soot-water 
and Clay’s Fertiliser twice a week. There are no signs of 
bloom on them as yet. I should like to know if they are 
at all likely to flower, and the reason they are so tall and 
late in blooming?— Amatkur. 

2463.—A glass corridor.—I have to oonneot two 
buildings with a glass corridor, 50 feet by 18 feet. I intend 
this to be used as a kind of winter garden—t. e„ a place 
to kit in, with plants, shrubs, 4m., in movable pots and tubs. 
It is to be capable of being heated from 65degs. to 70 degs. 
Would someone of your readers be kind enough to help me 
to select suitable plants and shrubs? I had thought, 
among others, of a Eucalyptus, a Fig-bush, and a Vine, in 
oots. There will be two tanks inside to catch the rain¬ 
water from the roof, over which I intend to stand pots of 
Ferns. Any hints will be most acceptable ?— Salf. 


2467. —Growing the Chinese Sacred Lily.— 
Will anyone kindly oblige me with information as to grow¬ 
ing the Chinese Sacred Lily ? I have procured a bulb of 
this kind, and am anxious to know how to grow it, so as 
for it to flower. I have read an advertisement in a London 
paper, which says it must be put in a basin or vase, with 
about 2 inches of pebbles under it, and then the vase must 
be filled with water till half the bulb is submerged. Is 
this so? The room where it is growing is from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. all the time.— Arthur Hughes. 

2468. — Good Roses.— Will “ J. O. C.” or anyone else 
kindly give me the names of twelve good Roses of various 
colours? The following is what I have now: A. R. Wil¬ 
liams, Baroness Rothschild, Emperor, Fisher Holmes, Her 
Majesty, John Hopper, La France, Merveille de Lyon, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Prince Camille de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, 
Gloirede Dijon, Marie Van Houtte, The Bride, Viscountess 
Folkestone, W. A. Richardson. Thanking “ J. C. C.” for 
past instructions; I have had a grand display of Roses 
this year through following his advioe. Locality, Derby. 
—T. Phipps. 


2469.—Treatment of fruit-trees.—I have a lot of 
fruit-trees trained on to the wall of my garden. 1 pinched 
all the foreright shoots back to 1 foot on the lOtn June, 
and I also pinched back the leaders. Those shoots 
plumped out their buds nioely from the base up, and 
threw out another shoot from the top. I then spurred all 
those Bhootsback to the third leaf at the end of September 
or the first week of October. I left the young shoots on 
the leaders untouched this time. Is this right treatment? 
I have also some young trees in the borders, Pyramids, and 
dwarf bushes, and I treated those the same way as regards 
pinching and cutting back. A friend of mine tola me 
that if I pinched in all those shoots when they formed 
the fourth leaf and kept all the laterals pinched in to one 
leaf that I would have nice bushy trees crowded with 
fruit buds in the pyramids and bush form, and that I 



and Plums, and a few Cherries, with those trained on to 
the wall. I would esteem it as a favour if “ J. C. O.," 
“E. H.,’’ “S. P.," or any other praotioal fruit grower 
gave me some definite advioe about how to proceed next 

year ?— England. 

2470. — Keeping: fowls out of a garden —I 
have a neighbour who lives facing me, he has forty or fifty 
fowls, and they are always in my garden. They spoilt 
twenty score of Cabbage-plants, also other beds of Cabbage- 
plants. I have warned him over and over again about 
them ; but he says he will not pay for the damage done, 
nor keep his fowls out. I told him that I would shoot 
them ; he said if I did he would make me pay dearly for 
them. They took all my seed Peas from the rows, also 
my Broad Beans. I have an acre of garden ground, and 
I grow for exhibition. My neighbour says I must wire it 
all round if I want to keep the fowls out? My hedges are 
very low, so that it would cost too much money. He says 
that I can do nothing with him, as there is the main road 
between us. Does that make any difference ?— Constant 
Reader, Fradley. 

2471. — Small Chrysanthemum blooms.— Will 
someone kindly give me an explanation why my Chrysan¬ 
themum flowers are this year very small, show the eye, 
and are short of petals, some being also deformed, having 
petals only on one side ? 1 have grown them in the usual 
way as far as I know. The soil for the final potting was 
very rich and I used plenty of road sand, but nobone-du9t. 
As soon as I thought the plants required feeding, I began 
watering with manure every time they wanted moisture ; 
and here I fear I did wrong, by beginning too early before 
the pots (from 8 inches to 10 inohes diameter) were full of 
roots, certainly before I saw any buds. My plants, up to 
the time of the flowers opening, were simply grand. I 
never had better; looking healthy and green, and with 
enormous wood, as I thought, well ripened. I gave them 
manure of the following kinds—sometimes it was sheep 
and soot, then cow, also bedroom slops. When 1 saw the 
buds, I gave one or two small doses of nitrate of soda at 
intervals of about 10 days. When I took them into the 
house I also gave them sulphate of ammonia. Did I give 
them too much and too early ? The leaves on some are 
looking well, but on others are gone off nearly up to the 
top, as if they had been soorched, with flowers on all the 
plants small and wanting in oolour. I was told by a grower 
that I ought not to manure until I saw the flower-bud 
formed. Is that so ?— Exeter. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are immted to give further 
answers should they be able to ofer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

2472. —Orchids from China (A. Angus).— The two 
plants of which you send me pieces should be put upon 
blocks of wood and kept fairly moist through the winter, 
and kept in a house which does not fall below' 60 degs. or 
thereabouts. No. 1,1 do not recognise; No 2 is a Cirrho- 
petalum chinense. It was introduced for the first time 
just fifty years ago. It is an exceedingly pretty plant, and 
well deserves all your.attention.—M. B. 

2473. —Lamb’s Lettuce (Fedia olltoria) (S. J. B.).— 
This is the little plant you send, and, as you say, it makes 
an excellent salad, which, however, is more in repute on 
the Continent than in England. I have eaten it frequently 
in Germany and France, but never In this country. It is 
called Valerianella olltoria by some, and its name of Corn 
Salad comes, I suppose, from its being found so abun¬ 
dantly in cornfields.—J. J. 

2474. — Oypripedlums (Delta).— The two leaves sent 
are showing the result of injury received when young, and I 
should cut the brown ends off every one, and thin the 
injured leaves quite out by degrees. The Lselia anoeps 
looks as if it had been attacked by thrips, hut these at 
present are not in evidence. These should be kept away 
carefully because their work is always apparent as long 
as the leaves remain.—M. B. 

2475. —Odontogloasums (J. M., Derby). — The 
sketch No. 1 is undoubtedly of O. Rossi, and I should lake 
No. 2 to be O. maoulatum, more especially as you tell me 
it has yellow and brown flowers. Well, O. Alexandra is 
not like either of these. The bulbs are larger, and the 
leaves are much longer. I would send up to Sir. Williams 
or to Mr. Sander; both are on your line of rail, and both 
being good firms, you would be sure to get the true plant; 
or, what is better, go and see them both.—M. B. 

2476. — CoBlogyne orlstata (Delta) —It affords 
me a great deal of pleasure to find I have assisted 
you so in the growth of this plant that you will this year 
be happy. As to your questions, firstly, 1 may say yes, I 
would keep them in the same place, until the flowers are 
fully developed, and, secondly, as the flower spikes are 
coming up ft would be very wrong to dry' them when the 
bulbs are speaking to you and telling you they are on the 
move; thirdly, immediately after the blooms are seen 
repot or repan them oarefully, because thisOrohid does not 
like being disturbed, and if so treated it usually shows it 
by not flowering much in the following season, but if the 
plants do not require a shift renew the surface with a few 
lumps of peat, and let them remain. Start them to grow 
as soon as the flowers are over, and from the present time 
up till the blooms are done give them water freely, but 
not in such abundanoe as in the growing season.—M. B. 

2477. — Stachytarpheta bicolor.— J. Swainson 
sends me a shoot with flowers of this plant, and he asks if 
it is an annual ? Now, this is a plant I don’t care for, and 
I have never been able to grow into a decent and present¬ 
able specimen. I have not found it of annual duration, 
but one is quite right in striking it from cuttings once or 
twice in the year ; by so doing the plants are kept in 
better trim, the foliage is better retained on the plants, 
and the flower-spikes come stronger. There are numerous 
species of this genus ; all are pretty when properly man¬ 
aged, but they scarcely are showy enough to recommend 
an amateur grower to find space for. The flowers are of a 
very light blue with a white throat.—J. J. 

2478. — Cure tuna (J. Daniel*).— The plant you send is 
some species of Curcuma, but which one, from the decayed 
specimen sent, it is not possible to make out. It is quite 
right for the plant to be losing its leaves ; they always 
die down in the winter, and when this occurs they should 
I be kept dry, but I like to keep the tubers in the old soil 
I until about the month of February, when they may be 


turned out and repotted, and given more heat and mois¬ 
ture. I keep them through the winter months turned 
upon their side in a cool stove, where they will require to 
be set upright and watered once or twioe in order to pre¬ 
vent them from getting the dry rot. It is from some of 
theee that the powder trailed Turmeric is prepared. Other 
species again furnish the aromatic tonic known in India 
as Zedoay. Send a flower again next year when in better 
trim.—J. J. 

2479. — Sol&num Torreyi (C. N. B. T.).— The plant 
you send a place of, if raised from seeds from Texas, 
appears to me to be of this species ; but I should say the 
plant has been unduly nursed ; but I would plant ft out 
in the spring, and choose a good light loamy soil to plant 
it in, and 1 think you will find it hardy. The plant is 
somewhat downy on the underside, set with short black 
spines, which are set on the midrib and principal veins, 
light-green above. I have only seen the species a few 
times, but it appeared to be a handsome, free-flowered 
plant; but the flowers seem to be borne in few-flowered 
cymes; but these are large and showy, of a soft-blue, the 
anthers yellow. I should advise you to take care of this 
plant. It will make a good and showy plant in your bor¬ 
der.—J. J. 

2480. —Orchid queries, various. (J. S .).—You 
appear to be a very fortunate individual to have a friend to 
give you a good many established Orchids. The Odonto- 
glossums may all be grown together in the cool end of your 
house, and in the summer would do well enough in a cold 
frame, with Cypripedium insigne. But I can say nothing 
about your twelve Oncidiums until I know their names : 
neither can 1 recommend you to grow Cypripedium Slonei 
with Odontoglossums, as it requires the very strongest 
heat. What your other kinds may be I cannot say, and 
consequently cannot recommend any treatment. With 
Onoidfum aurosum you are all right. But what I blame 
people for is the pretending to start their friends in 
Orchid-growing, and giving them plants from the Philip¬ 
pines, from the mountains of Columbia, and from the 
Brazils. There is no possiblity of your succeeding with 
all these under one temperature. You are quite right in 
mixing your Ferns with them, only they will require more 
attention. Your other queries shall nave my attention 
later on.—M. B. 


NAMHI OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Aitsa. —Send again when fer¬ 
tile.- Eunice A. Hill.— Flowers not numbered, but the 

yellow one is Oncidium varicoeum major; the other, 

Odontoglossum grande. - Bemerton. — Catasetum 

luridum variety.- C. J. B.— 1, Coelogyne speoiosa ; 2, 

Cymbidium giganteum, good var.; 8, Maxillaris nigreeoens; 

4, A form of Cypripedium Leeanum.- R if.—Querous 

oerris.- W.Mascall.— Pyrus scan die*.- C.E.— Quercus 

rubra.- B. W. Lett.— Smilax aspera.— H. Alford, Brom¬ 

yard.— 1, Sedum Ewerei ; 2 ana 5, Send in flower ; 3, 
Begonia fuchsioides; 4, Diplaous (Mimulus) glutinosus ; 

6, Justiciacarnea.- A.E.W.— Echeveria retusa. Almost 

any nurseryman will be able to supply you with plants. 

Names of fruit.— F. //.—Impossible to name suoh 
shrivelled up and in some cases rotten specimens of Apples 

and Pears.- E. K. B —Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange ; 2, 

Cellini; 3, Minohall Crab.- Mr*. Eason.— Apples: 1, 

Tower of Qlamis; 2, Blenheim Orange ; 3, Golden Pippin, 

probably.- E. H. M. ./.-Apples: 1, Red Streak; 2, 

Northern Greening; 3, Gravenstein ; 4, Royal Russet. 

- J. Buck.— The Apple is most probably King of the 

Pippins.- C. D.— Pear DoyenntS Boussoch. 


TO OORRNSFONDBNT& 

Young Gardener.—* 1 Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. F. 

Barron, post free from this office for 6s. 6d.- Constant 

Reader .—We know of no book that will help you. Send 
in any queries you like ; they will be duly attended to. 


DUTCH BULBS. GREAT UNRESERVED SALES. 
EVERY DAY. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

1XL SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapeide, London. E.C., kvkky day, at 13 o’aloek, 
large consignments of named and mixed Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, and other Bulbs from Holland. Lotted to 
suit large and small buyers. Over twelve tons sold weekly. 
Commissions executed and goods forwarded to all parts. 
Sixpence in stamps remitted to the Auction Rooms, as above. 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 consecutive auctions. 

1QA HARDY PERENNIALS, 30 varieties, 

•LOU good plants, clearance. 5s.; Polyanthus, all colours, 
3s. 6d. 100, free —JOHN BORE, Barrow-hill. Chemertield. 


pANCRATIUMS (10,000).—Grand flowering 

A bulbs, just imported. P. guianenac, P. amtenum, 1 . 
znylanicum. P. illjncum, P. maritimoin. 36s. and 50*. pm 
100; 6s. and 9e. per doz - JAMES, New Malden, Surrey. 

RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 



In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON from 31s. 6d. 


By this invention Small Conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole 24 hours at a cost 
of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever urine 
that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and vitiated 
air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all impurities 
sre deposited ra the wster automatically condensed. 

TREGQON & CO., 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Zlno and 
Iron Goods 


(The oldest firm in the trade), 

YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
City Office and Warehouse 119, Jewin-street, *.C. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESIDERATUM 


liVtMM'N* 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


G. HAYWARD Z 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

78 TO 80. FOXBERRY ROAD, BROCKIEY, LONDON. 
Also 884, OLD KENT ROAD, 

Adjoining Old Kent-road Station. 


NORWICH, 


Manufacturers, 


S> | 

ilvanised Garden Arch, Galvanised Garden Aroh, 
t. high and 4 ft. wide and with ornamental twiBt, 7 ft. 
deep, special, 5»- Cheap by 4 ft. wide arid 12 in. deem 
ie _ Special cheap hne, 6 s * 90- 

No. 163, stronger quality, each. No. 818, stronger 
I, each. quality, 9s. 3<L each. 


TRAINERS. Cash Prices. 

or Pears Apples, &c., 4 P- high, 8 lines of galvanized wire 
per yard, Fort. »n'd R.di..epr«, Meh,9. 

or Pear, Apple., Sc., 5 ft. high. 8 line, ot e>lv.n>zed.IP, 
per yard, 7(L Terminal Posts and Radisseurs, each, 12*. 6d- 

v __ . « >.Ar> nrrnT^m TXT AT T C 


This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses » re P r ® 
oared especially for amateurs, mado of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, oompleto with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants, Painted one ooat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary'Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packod free on rails at the following 
prioes, satisfaction guaranteed 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 

ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9ft! „ 6ft. 4 0 0 8ft. „ 6ft .. 3 0 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. ,i 6 0 0 10 ft „ 7 ft. •• * }5 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft „ 6 0 0 12 ft. „ 8 ft ,, 5 10 0 

For other tin** and prices write Jor Illustrated List to 


ver yarn, bo. lerrainai rum «««» 

For Pears, Apples, &c., 5 ft. high, 8 lines of 
per yard, 7d. Terminal Posts and Radisseurs, each, 12- 
MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 
Galvanized Wrought Iron Eyas, 5d. per dor 
Galvanized Terminal Holdfasts, 2s. per doz. 

Galvanized Radisseurs, for wire 13 gauge, 3s. per doz. 

size, for wire up to 10 gauge, 7a fid. P® r doz - . „ 

Best Galvanized Wire, No. 13 gauge, per 100 yards, 2s. 
per 100 yards, Is. 6d. .. 

All orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 

Send Jor ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free on 
application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


larger 


No. 333. j XaaMaaA/ 

l In. mesh Galvanised Netting v'vlwvVVV' 
Pea Guard, 4s. per doz. lengths, /Va^XaAAAA/ 
3 ft. long and 6 in. wide and 6 in 
high, including two end pieces. 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to walls 
for creepers, &c., made in panels, 6ft. by 8ft., 2 s. ^-5 
bv 4ft.. 3s. ea.; 6ft. by 6ft,, 4s. ea.; 6ft. by bft, 5»- 

Price Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting, Diamondl Wire 
Trellis, Flpwer Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms . 
Nett cash with order. Order* of SO*, andupward* srtU 


BROCKLEY, S E, 


PEARCE* HEATLEY 


Or to 884, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E, 


WINTER CARDENS, 

conservatories 

IN ALL STYLES. 

Plana and Estimates on application. Surveys made. 

n II r O O Of oil makes and sizes supplied 
UU I L,Q l \O and fixed at the cheapest rates. 

GREENHOUSES IN GREAT VARIETY 

CUCUMBER FRAMES.—»>?«»•. £1 *>• “• 


PREPARED, ready for use, aU fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for 47s. fid. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8a. per sack; 6 for 
37s. fid. SECOND QUALITY. 5e. per sack: 5 for 22s. Gd. 
ROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.; and 3s. perxc 
PEAT-kotJLD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2a fid. per sack: 5 for 10a. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST. 4a. per sack; 5 for 18s. AU sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Price List apply to— 
The Forester. Joyden Wood. near Bexley. Kent. 


Mr JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Aligns, Fenham 
Hall. Newcaslle-on-Tyne, writes: “ The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place ol two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
1 GLAZING 


HOLLOWAY ROAD 


For Roofs, Skylights, a 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


NO ZINC. IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 Structures. 

CR0VER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c., 

BRITANNIA WORKS,WHAR 
RD. t CITY RD., LONDON. N. 
Write for Illustration*, Testimo¬ 
nial*, and full particular* 


RTANT NOTICE. — Monthly pay- 
accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
;. Full particulars on application to 
ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd., 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.__ 


The most pleasant and reliable of all insecticides for de¬ 
stroying insects on plants, animals, and bird *• Jh° ui 

SEsffcsw aar&sf: t MVSS2?. 

with fuU directions for use. 

Wholesale from all Horticultural Dealers. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 

NF. W YORK— ROLKER k SONS. -. 

JOHN R. FLOWER 

BEGS TO OFFER FOR SALE 

Owing to REMOVAL. New address will be published shortly. 

P R SALE.—Chestnut Pony, nearly 14 hands 

high rising, 9 years, has been used in smaU dray and 
dog-cart last 3 years, very strong and useful antrnaJ. and 
very quiet, no b emishes, quiet to nde or drive, rnce, A.1J. 
Very oheap. No further use lor h in reason, for filing.- 
JOHN R. FLOWER. UUey HaU. near Rotherham. -__ 

P R SALE.— Chestnut Mare Pony, 13 handB 

high, exceptional quiet to ride or stand at 

station or dosb traction engines on road, good action and tree, 

1 saap. us?, a.. &« 


THE 


/J Hfrm l\ Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
l| sBm M- mt' W heating Greenhouses, Conservatories 
j 1 Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 

fffHrn HI | for Amateur Gardeners. Roquiresvery 
» * little attention. Will burn any kind 

/ ii>- 1 - * of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

! j Sole Makers: 

- NEWSUM, WOOD, & DYSON, 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
tfiSspr. - .- ‘ Price* and Testimonial* on application . 

THE STOURBRIDCE HEATIHC APPARATUS. 

sii _ Consisting of Indepen- 
. _ _ jBp dent, Slow Combustion 

For Amateur* Green- Ml Boiler with damper, 18 ft. 

houses, Sic. Ml of 4-inch pipe, supply 


-JOHN R. FLOWER. V 
Y or kshi r e. _ 

PROFITABLE POU 

L dot'ea, beautiful plmnas 
Crystal Palace Cup and wionu 
a pen of 6 fowls, haTe never mi 
out egg<. Fine Cockerels, gt 


For Greenhouses, Jto. Catalog te free. 


50 engrav ing t». Cloth, 2s. 


Fuse on Rail in London, 


ABRIDGE. 


Catalogues Free on 
application to 

THE LONGFORD WIRE CO. 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


Vineries, 


p REENHOUSES, Conservatories, 

VJ & C-i of plain or ornamental design, glazed upon Hawkins 
perfection Bystem; best workmanship, best mat 
cheapest house in the trade for really good work, 
qulremeuts fully, size of he— R *“" rtr T ' 

receive (free) specification. 

peoond-haiia uOUSci lG u 6 Sum »w » - -- —.- 

HAWKINS. Horticultural Builder and Hot-water Engineer, 
A«hford. Middlesex. ____ 

tTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest 
V therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17a. ; 56 lb., 10a. 6d.; 28 lb., 
5a fid!r 14 lb., 3e.—WATSON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames- 


HREENHOUSES, 

VJ &C., of plain or orna 

1 irauo iui icanj State re- 

of house, whether Span or Lean-to, and 
receive ureej speculation. Several stock and nearly new 
second-hand houses to be sold at a great sacrifice to clear.- 
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IHDBX. 


Annuals, tall-growing.. 553 
Apples for show .. .. 558 

Apples, local .. .. 557 

Apples, pruning stan¬ 
dard .558 

Apples, unsatisfactory.. 557 
Apple trees, cordon .. 557 
Auricula leaves turning 

yellow.553 

Begonias and Lilies, cul¬ 
ture of .560 

Birds .505 

Bread, how to make 

brown.55S 

Briers from seed.. .. 556 
Calanthes, deciduous .. 554 
Carnations iu beds .. 553 
Cattleya Aclandim .. 554 
Cesspool contents for 

vegetables, &o.561 

Celery, unsatisfactory.. 561 
Ch< ysanthemum blooms, 
small .562 


Chrysanthemum cutting 562 
Chrysanthemums after 
dowering .. 562 

Chrysanthemums, dwarf 562 
Chrysanthemums, early 562 
Chrysanthemums for 
large flowers.. .. 561 

Chrysanthemums for 
market, early .. 561 
Chrysanthemums for 
show, &c. .. .. 561 

Chrysanthemums for 
standards .. .. 562 

Chrysanthemums, Japa¬ 
nese .562 

Chrysanthemums, names 

562 
562 


of 


Chrysanthemums, tall . 
Chrysanthemums, un¬ 
satisfactory .. 
Cb'mbers for a trellis .. 
Coleus, unhealthy 
Conservatory .. 


Corridor, a glass.. 
Cucumbers, t reatment of 
Cyclamen in a window.. 

Edelweisi. 

Epacrises, notes on 
Fernery, making a 

Ferns . 

Ferns, British .. 
Flowers, border .. 

Fowls oot of a garatn, 

keeping. 

Frees as, forcing.. 

Frogs, green 
Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, treatment of 
Gardener's work, a 
Gardener, &c., payment 

of a . 

Gardens, cuburban and 

town . 

Garden, town, a ne¬ 
glected . 

Garden work 


" Geranium ” cuttings .. 
Gladiolus deteriorating 
Grapes, Muscat 
Greenhouse, unheated.. 
Hands, a gardener's 
Hollies, planting . 
Hyacinths for forcing .. 
Liliuni Harris! .. 
Liliuni auratum .. 

Lily, Guernsey(NerineB), 

the. 

Myrtle, treatment of a.. 

! Odontoglossuin corda- 
tum ;»nd O. maculatum 
OJontoglorsum Sander- 

ianum. 

Outdoor garden .. 
Palm-houfc and ro~k 
garden at Htreatham 
lfalJ, Exeter .. 
Farlour Palm 
Passion-flower, a seed¬ 
ling . 


Peaches in pots .. 
P.ants, greenhouse and 

stove . 

Piants, ivory filings for 
Potatoes in pits and 

1 rames.'. 

Poultry and rabbits .. 
Propagator, winter use 

of a . 

Pyrethrums and other 

plants. 

(Questions and answers 
Raspberry-canes 
Rhubarb out of-doors .. 
Rose Gloiro de Dijon .. 
Rohc growing in smoky 

districts . 

Roes, (lark 
Roses, good 
Roses i a beds 
Roses in pots 
Roses, Tea, in a green¬ 
house . 


Scale, brown 
Seakale for forcing .. 
Situation, notioe to leave 


Solanum jasminoides, 
culture of .. 560 

Solomon’s Seal fPoljgo- 
natum multiflorum).. 558 


558 

561 


551 


Spirseas, herbaceous 
Stove 

Tomatoes for profit 
Tortoise, treatment of a 
Town garden, work in the 
Trce-Fwonies 
Trees, old Whitethorn., 
Tulips Tor beddirg 
Vegetable garden 
Vinc-roits., .. .. 557 

Vines, management of.. 558 
Week's work, Lbe oondng 552 
Window gardening .. 552 

Winter Cherry .. ..553 

Winter in the garden .. 551 


553 

552 

5*1 

561 

552 

553 
558 
553 
552 


SUBURBAN AND TOWN GARDENS 
Ths idea of “H., Edgbaston ” see (Gardening, 
Nov. 5th, page 505), is a very good one, and it is to 
be hoped that amateur and others will act upon 
it. Many town gardeners, like myself, would 
derive much information from the experiences, 
whether failures or successes, of amateurs residing 
in smoky towns. The situation, both as to 
locality of garden and aspect of the same, should 
be stated ; also the nature of the soil, or rather 
subsoil where, as in my case, the top-soil is 
composed of all the rnbbish the builders can get 
shot there before the houses are up. The 
particulars of the treatment given in each 
case, and a note as to whether the garden is 
drained or not, would also prove useful. I will 
here give my experience of Anemone j&ponica 
alba, a plant which I notice Mr. Groom, of 
Gosport, in the same issue of Gardening, says 
does not readily bear transplanting, a conclusion 
not justified in my case. I have found this plant 
an invaluable hardy perennial for a smoky dis¬ 
trict, alike unaffected by the coldest or most 
changeable winters, and utterly indifferent to 
frequent transplanting. Eight years ago I pur¬ 
chased two small plants, which were put out 
into the open in November, one in the front 
garden facing north-west, and the other in the 
back in a side border, facing south-west. Sub¬ 
soil, gravel; topsoil, ordinary garden mould, 
with clumps of clay, brickbats, Ac., at a depth 
of 18 inches to 24 inches from surface. The 
front bed, being at the bottom of a slope, always 
wet; the bed at back, sloping from side wall 
and house, always dry. Back garden well drained. 
Both plants have flourished well, and now form 
handsome clamps blooming freely each autumn. 
From these two clumps I have secured over 
twenty offshoots. Many of these have been 
given away, and others retained and planted 
two or three times, and in positions having 
north-east aspects as well as those above named, 
and all have done well and flowered freely, and 
the transplanted ones are now nearly as large 
as the parent plants. My plan is this: In 
September and October I dig up any shoot 
having a flower-stem and piece of root attached, 
produced from the running roots at a distance 
from the main plant, and put one or two, 
according to size, fi a 4-inch pot; All up with 
any soil, press hara, and sink the pots over the 
rim in any vacant spot out-of-doors. Next 
spring, when the plants are moving, I turn them 
out where they are to flower, and, should I 
desire to alter their position, shift them at any 
time before the blooms open. Any aspect seems 
to suit them, bub the flowers open later in the 
shadier side of garden. In sunny positions the 
plants are apt to droop by day in very hot 
weather, unless watered freely. They spread 
rapidly, and as they are tall-growing, require 
plenty of room, and to be planted at the back 
of the border. I may say that I manure the 
garden every second or third year with rough 
stable-manure, and that the situation may be 
described as near the centre of London. The 
shoots can be dug up and potted in the spring, 


if desired ; but in this case they are not so 
likely to bloom the same year, owing to the 
difliculby of knowing ab that period whether the 
shoot selected has a flower-stem. 

H. S., Dalston. 

- In response to the appeal of “ H., 

Edgbaston” in Gardening, to amateurs to give 
their experience in town gardens, I gained mine 
in a north-west London suburb, with a heavy 
clay-soil and perpetual smoke fogs. I found the 
best things for the walls were White Jasmine, 
Virginian Creeper, Pink Everlasting Pea, Cle¬ 
matis J&ckmani, and Calystegia, the spaces be¬ 
tween being filled up with Scarlet Runners, 
which were handsome and very profitable. For 
Perennials nothing did better than Crimson 
Clove Carnations, they grew and flowered beauti¬ 
fully. Galega (white and lilac) also flourished 
well, and Blue Delphiniums, Red Fuchsias, that 
can bo left in the ground during winter covered 
with ashes, did well. White Fuchsias must be 
taken up and kept indoors. Foxgloves, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Columbines, and hardy Ferns are all 
likely to answer. For annuals, Mignonette of 
good sorts, Ten-week Stocks, Scarlet Linum, 
Zinnias, Escholt zias, Godetias, Lobelias, Poppies, 
and even Balsams made a good show. Malope 
grandiflora also flourished. Avoid Pansies and 
Roses, and spring-flowering plants in general, 
with the exception of border Narcissi particu¬ 
larly, Double Daffodils, which can be put in be¬ 
tween other plants in autumn, and grow well in 
smoky places. A very useful little book, if it is 
still in print, is “ The Town Garden,” by Shirley 
Hibberd, which tells just what amateurs want 
to know.—L. J. L. 
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WINTER IN THE GARDEN. 

The fall of the leaf brings to an end the brilliant 
effect of our gardens, and seldom have we had 
a richer leaf colouring in autumn than in the 
one just past; not only have the Ampelopsis 
and others of that class excelled themselves in 
beauty, but our fruit-trees have been perfect 
pyramids of rich leaf-colouring ; the Pears being 
remarkably rich and varied, some rich golden- 
yellow and others dark-brown, mingled with 
fiery crimson ; but all are rapidly decaying, and 
now we look around, and find that there are 
still objects of interest and beauty even in the 
short, dark days of winter. A few brief notes 
on the most striking may be of service to any¬ 
one wishing to add to their garden, from its 
winter point of view. It is not desirable to 
have brilliant flowers of delicate texture to battle 
with our variable clime, but our gardens need 
never be entirely bare of flowers, berries, or 
pretty foliage at any period of the year. 
Amongst the most conspicuous at present I have 
noted— 

The Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, that 
combines a choice flowering and berry-bearing 
tree in one, for they are now loaded with brilliant 
Strawberry-like fruits and drooping bunches of 
white flowers. 

Berberis Aquifolium is a very beautiful 
shrub, having serrated foliage that assumes rich- 
coloured tints of bronze and crimson at the 
approach of winter, and the shoots are crowned 
with beautifully-coloured berries, and bunches 


of yellow flowers expand during mild winters 
on the shortest days of the year. 

Cotone asters, in several varieties, have very 
neat foliage, and are excellent wall plants or 
bushes; they are studded thickly with crimson 
berries ; make an excellent winter effect in the 
garden. 

Crimonanthus fragrans is not a showy, but 
a delightfully-perfumed flower, fehich expands 
in midwinter; it makes a good wall shrub, and 
flowers freely on the slender shoots. 

Crataegus Pyracantha is one of the most 
effective of berry-bearing plants, having bunches 
of scarlet berries. There is also a white-fruited 
variety. 

Garry a elliptica is a very striking shrub 
when covered with its long tassel-like flowers ; 
it looks best on a wall, and pruned very little. 

Hellebores nicer, and its several varieties 
that pass under the general name of Christmas 
Roses,.are amongst the most beautiful of hardy 
winter flowers. When planting, dig the soil 
deeply and mix a good lot of manure with it, for 
when once planted the Hellebores should be 
left for several years quite undisturbed at the 
root. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is already covered 
with its bright-yellow flowers, and continues 
through the winter, unless cnecked by very 
severe frost. 

Laurustinus is perhaps the most useful of all 
the flowering shrubs we nave. Hedges of it are 
now covered with beautiful heads of white 
blossoms, and single specimens are perfect 
masses of bloom ; it is well adapted for the sea 
coast. 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans) is 
now sending up spikes of Heliotrope-coloured 
and scented flowers, and is a capital plant for 
clothing banks under the shade of tali trees. 

J. G., Hants . 

5427.— Notice to leave a situation.— 
Provided a gardener does his duty to the best 
of his ability, so long as he remains in any 
situation, I fail to see how an employer’s interest 
can suffer by the gardener looking out for a situa¬ 
tion before he gives notice to leave. The em¬ 
ployer can get suited with a gardener, but the 
gardener, when he gives up a situation, may be 
a long time before he gets another place. The 
gardener’s calling is now so overcrowded that 
even good men may lose a year or more before 
they get suited again, unless a look-out is kept. 

I happen to know that employers, are not always 
so considerate.—E. H. 

- It would depend a good deal upon how a 

gardener has been treated whether or not he should 
give his employer notice before he looked out for 
another situation. There are some bad gar¬ 
deners, but they are not more common than had 
employers. If a man feels he has been unjustly 
treated bv his employer, and if he felt that if 
the employer knew he was looking out for 
another situation he might be discharged before 
he obtained one, he might hesitate to say what 
he was doing. There can be no harm nor any 
injustice done to an employer if a gardener, dis¬ 
satisfied with his situation,looks ont for another 
one and gives his employer legal notice before 
leaving.—J. D. E. 

Original from 
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0ARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Very close attention to cleanlinese in the removal of 
faded bloeeoms and dead leaves is required now. as these 
substances encourage the lodgment of damp. The early- 
flowering Camellias will now be in blossom, and the plants 
must be well supplied with water. At no season should 
Camellias be allowed to get dust dry, or the buds and 
blossoms will fall off prematurely. Where the blossom buds 
on late-blooming plants are crowded, some of them should 
be removed, leaving about three of the best-placed buds 
on eaoh shoot. Weak soot-water is a good stimulant for 
Camellias until the blossoms expand. Afterwards the 
stimulant may be discontinued. Camellias are not 
fashionable now, but they are very effective when well 
grown in a large conservatory. Chrysanthemums will 
still form a leading feature in the conservatory, and to keep 
them in goodoondition as long as possible the atmospheric 
conditions must be modified to suit them. This will in- 
olude a moderate temperature, freely ventilated on mild 
days. Many of large varieties are now only in bud, and this 
will supply blooms for the Christmas decorations. Liquid 
stimulants should be given until the buds are half expanded 
and then discontinued. Palms and other foliage plants 
are always useful to form green backgrounds and foih to 
the masses of bloom. A few of the most suitable for 
greenhouse culture are named below : Kentia australis, 
K. Belmoreana, K. Forsteriana, Areca lutescens. Corypba 
australis, Cvcas revoluta (though not exactly Palms, the 
Cycas are closely allied, and are very striking plante, and 
not difficult to grow), Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata. 
P. daotylifera (Date Palm), Seaforthia elegans (grand 
plant for a large house), and Thrinax elegans. Palms 
must not bs allowed to get dust dry, neither should they 
bs overwatered ; a medium condition in winter is best. 
Other foliage plants suitable for a large house are th« 
India-rubber, Araucaria excelsa, Arundo don&x variegata. 
This plant will send upite reed-like stems to a good height, 
and be very ornamental among dark leaved subjects; it 
suooeeds well planted out in the border with Camellias, 
Ao. Yuooa aloifolia variegata is a very useful plant suit¬ 
able for house deooration, being lasting in character. 
Dracxaa indiviea is easily raised from seeds, and quite 
young plants in small pots have some decorative value ; 
but large plants from 5 feet to 10 feet high when well 
furnished are very effeotive for any purp >se for which 
graceful foliage plants are required. Plu nbago capensis 
when finished blooming should be cut close back to wall 
or pillar. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums trained on walls or 
pillars in warm light-houses will be in blossom now, as 
will also Heliotropes and the Double Scarlet “ Geranium " 
F. V. Rasp ail. The latter does well planted oat in a con- 
s .*rvatorv border. 

Stove. 

The climbers may be thoroughly oleaned, the growth 
thinned out, and retrained. Stephauotis floribuoda always 
makes too much growth when quite at home and planted in 
a warm bed. Weak shoots should now be cut out, mealy¬ 
bug hunted up and destroyed, and the young well-ripened 
shoots trained in at suitable intervals. Passiffora princepi 
and Ipomex Horafallise require plenty of space to develop 
their best qualities. Hexacentris mysorensis, Thunbergia 
Harrisi, Jasminum graoillimum, and Manettia bicolor are 
all useful winter-flowering stove olimbere. The last named 
has a very slender habit, and flowers freely in pots or bas¬ 
kets. Those Gloxinias that early went to rest may now 
he shaken out and fresh potted. In my own case the 
bulbs have started into growth, and the roots are in an 
active sUte, ready to work Id the new soil, and such plants 
may easily ba had in bloom by February. They suoceei 
bast on a shelf in a warm position. Do not syringe the 
foliage, nor yet overwater the roots. They luxuriate in a 
warm, moist atmosphere. They succeed well in the Gar¬ 
denia house or under the same conditions that are suitable 
for Gardenias. Euphorbia jaoqu'mi® flora planted out will 
flower all winter, when the long summer growths are well 
ripened wreaths a yard or more long may be cut, and the 
young shoots which break away will flower, and the short 
sprays only a few inches long are useful for cutting. As 
Gesneras go out of bloom gradually dry off, and place the 
pans in a dry corner or the stove to rest the bulbs for a 
couple or three months. Poinsettias will last longer if 
taken to the drier atmosphere of the conservatory or an 
intermediate house. In the case of a general collection 
of plants being grown, it will be better not to indnlge in 
very high night temperatures; 65 degs. need not bs 
exceeded. 


if the house is not kept too damp. The lower the tempera¬ 
ture the less moisture will be required. When Ferns are 
kept in a lower temperature than they are accustomed to, 
the plants must be well established in pots before winter 
sets in, as4here cannot be any repotting done later than 
August. In a fairly warm house Fern potting and propa¬ 
gation can go on all winter. By a fairly warm house I 
mean a night temperature which ranges from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. It is wonderful how well comparatively hardy 
Ferns do in a warm house. Even the common hardy 
British species seem to enjoy the warmth of the green¬ 
house, or even the stove at this season. 

Window Gardening. 

Primulas and Cyclamens are bright and pretty in the 
window now, and Roman Hyacinths which were potted 
early are now in bloom. Mignonette also sown in August 
are throwing up flowers freely. Pelargonium cuttings that 
were struck last August should now be placed in 3-inoh 
pots to be shifted later on into those 5 inches in diameter, 
in wbioh they may bloom this coming season. Bulbs, such 
as Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., that have been placed in a dark 
closet to make root), may as soon as the rooting process 
is carried out be gradually inured to the light. Bulbs may 
be potted for sucoesslonal blooming. 

Outdoor Garden. 

For herbaceous borders, both those which have been 
recently replanted and also the borders which it is not in¬ 
tended to disturb, old leaf-mould and charred refuse may in 
many cases take the place of manure. Fuchsias, especially 
the greenhouse varieties which were planted out in the bor¬ 
der, will be quite safe if the crowns are oovered 3 inches 
or 5 inches deep with ashes. Labels have a habit of wear¬ 
ing out and disappearing. Once a year, at any rate, the 
labels should be renewed. The position of choice bulbs 
should be distinctly marked in some way, and in no 
instance should the soil surrounding them be disturbed at 
this season. Wait till the growth is above ground before 
forking or digging borders. Those borders which have 
been cleared for the purpose of replanting will be manured 
and trenched, and thrown up roughly till February. In 
the meantime the plants taken out will be laid io till the 
border is in a suitable condition for replanting. The best 
season for planting Roses will soon be over, and the work 
should be pushed forward as fast as possible. It is per¬ 
fectly true that Roses will be planted in open weather till 
next March, but this does not alter the fact that the 
autumn is the best time to plant. Newly-planted Roses 
should be mulched, and it will be as well to have in re¬ 
serve a heap of burnt earth or ashes to place round the 
collars of Tea Roses after the frost -which I suppose will 
oome in due time—sets in. Dry Fern is the best material 
for protecting the heads of delicate Tea Roses when Bueh 
protection is required, and in this respect each of us ha9 
to decide in our own cases if protection is required. 

Fruit Garden. 

On heavy soils the ground works in a very pasty manner, 
and in planting fruit-trees it will be better to raise the 
soil a little higher round the stems, and leave the treading 
till some of the water has drained out of the soil, and 
when this has been done the loose soil on the surface can 
be raked away. The trees will take no harm if this is not 
done till February or later. The loose soil on the top will 
act as a mulch. Grapes still hanging on the Vines will 
require daily watching to cut away bad berries, as when 
decay sets in it soon spreads. Ripe Grapos will keep as 
well or better in a room with an even temperature of 
45 degs. or 50 degs. than on the Vines. The Grapes must 
hang clear of everything; the piece of wood attached to 
the bunch is usually placed in a bottle of water, though 
the Grapes will keep very well if the end of the stem is 
thrust into a good sized Beetroot or Mangold. Straw¬ 
berries in pots must be secured in some way, either by 
stacking them agaiust a flue or wall, where mats can be 
thrown over them in very severe weather, or the pots may 
be plunged in ashes or leaves. The Strawberries are hardi- 
enough ; the plunging or covering is more especially in¬ 
tended to keep the pots from being broken by frost. A 
little frost does no harm ; it is the long continued frost, 
and its drying effect upon unplunged plants, which often 
does injury to the roots. Get on with the planting of 
fruit-trees, and rearrange fruit plantations where the trees 
are too much crowded. The pruning also will be better 
done, or as much of it as possible, before Christmas. 
When this work is put off till the spring it is generally 
hurried over and not well done. Get the early Peach- 
house ready for starting. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

Hitherto this season the owner of the cold conservatory 
has had nothing to complain of. He has had a fair amount 
of pleasure from his house, and the expense has been nil. 
Pans of Sternbergia lutea are now prettily in bloom. Clus¬ 
ters of the low-growing Pernettya lilaoina are covered 
with berries. The Skimmias are also useful berry-bearing 
plants, as are several Aucubas, notably vera foomina, the 
beet berry-bearing variety. Chrysanthemums have this 
season been fairly good in the cold-houses. There may 
not have been the size in the blooms, m it is not safe to 
feed highly the plants that will have to do without artificial 
heat; but there has been a fair amount of success, and 
those who are contented with moderate-sized blooms may 
strike new plants later on, and if they growonly the hardiest 
kinds, which do not grow too high, a fair amount of suc- 
oess may be obtained from plants struck in March or even 
later. Though we have been favoured as regards mild 
weather, frost will come shortly, and tender things should 
be grouped together at the first threat of a very low tem¬ 
perature, and some means of protection afforded. Very 
little water will be required now. 


Ferns. 


A temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night will do 
for quite a large collection of Ferns. Not only will all the 
greenhouse species and varieties succeed in that or a 
slightly lower temperature, but many of what are termed 
stove Ferns will winter safely in a temperature of 55 degs. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

The forcing of vegetables will bs in active operation in 
all gardens where a succession of such produce is kept up. 
In quite small gardens something may be done ; the mere 
placing of a forkful of long manure over a stool of Rhu¬ 
barb will bring it on in advance of the uncovered stool, 
and every degree of extra heat which can be infused into 
this covering will still further hasten the produce. But 
forcing Rhubarb or Seakale on the ground is a rather 
expensive process in the matter of manure, though in 
country places where leaves are plentiful, these with a 
little warm stable-manure to hold the leaves together will 
answer admirably. Forced Asparagus will soon be plenti¬ 
ful now, and this may be grown in small or large quanti¬ 
ties in various ways. The old-fashioned way of lifting the 
roots and placing them thickly on beds of warm manure, 
covered with glazed frames, is a very simple and efficient 
one, and good Asparagus has been forced in flat baskets 
and boxes under glass wherever a temperature of 60 degs. 
or so can be secured. The mild weather has hitherto been 
in favour of the supply of salads. Good Lettuces and 
Endive may still be cut from the open ground, thus keep¬ 
ing those in frames in reserve. The framed plante will not 
require much water ; if kept too wet the leaves will damp, 
or be attacked with mildew. A little dry earth or wood- 
ashes scattered on the damp earth after watering, should 
it be necessary to water, will be beneficial, keeping the 
atmosphere buoyant and fresh. Broccoli and Greens 
where planted iu newly dug land will be making more 
growth than is good for them, and as regards late Broc¬ 
coli, if not heeled over, no time should be lost in doing 
this, as in the event of a severe frost whilst the plants are 
so full of sap the chances are they will suffer severely. 
Get *11 the manure ready for going on the land. 

JE. IIobdat. 


Work In th« Town Garden. 

When writing last week I omitted to mention Ivy, which 
is undoubtedly of great use in town gardens, and more 
particularly in shaay places, where scarcely anything else 
would grow. The Irish Ivy is exceptionally robust and 
vigorous, and will grow in the most unlikely places. The 
variety called maculata is also free in growth, and very 
pretty, and several of the other variegated kinds are also 
desirable, and have a good effect when judiciously mixed. 
Rsegneriaoa is another floe, bold Ivy, with large green 
leaves that can be strongly reoommended. But when 
planted too freely the Ivies become monotonous, like 
every thing else, and produce quite a funereal effect, while 
nothing in the way of flowering plante seem to thrive near 
them. The Tree ivies, however, are admirable subjects 
for town gardens, and ought to be freeljPplauted. The 
double-flowering Cherries are very beautiful when in 
blo^m, and good town plants also, and the flowering 
Almond also does well, besides being one of the earliest 
and most charming of all flowering trees. The golden 
blossomB of the Winter or Naked-flowered Jasmine will 
soon be expanding, and this, again, is undoubtedly one o( 
the best of climbing or wall plants for a town garden. 
It will succeed on any fairly warm or sunny wall; 
but where there is rati’h smoke about it certainly 
deserves a place in the unheated greenhouse. It is 
worth while knowing that if the sprays of this plant 
are cub just as the buds are on the point of opening, and 
placed in water indoors, they will expand much better than 
if exposed to the cold winds and frosts outside, especially 
where the atmosphere is smoky as well. Stocky, well- 
matured bushes of the Laurustinus are now ooming nicely 
into bloom in the unheated greenhouse, grown in either 
pets or tubs, and with the like protection the finer forms 
of the Christmas Rose, such as Helleborus niger altifolius, 
&?., are also expanding, and will shortly afford quantities 
of blossoms. All the foregoing must be kept cool, pro¬ 
tection from cold winds and sharp frosts being sufficient, 
though a very gentle artificial heat at times is desirable. 
Begin putting* in cuttings of Chrysanthemums as soon as 
these have attained a length of about 3 inches, and are 
strong and healthy. Insert the strongest siDgly in small 
or “ thumb ” pots, and the weaker ones five or six round 
the sides of a 3 J-in. pots. These last will come in nicely for 
deoorative plants, for cutting, Ac., while the others may 
be grown on for exhibition, or to produce specimen plants. 
Briug in a few of the first-potted Roman and other 
Hyacinths, Paper-white Narciss, Tulip), Ac., clean them, 
and gradually introduce to light and a forcing tempera¬ 
ture, when they will expand towards Christmas. A few 
Lilies of the Valley may also be brought in, if required, 
but these require more heat now. B. C. R. 


THH OOMING WBBHTS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
3 rd to December 10 th. 

Mode up another Mushroom-bed in the house. Only 
the longest of the litter was shaken out of the manure. 
Short litter is an improvement, giving a slight but neces¬ 
sary elasticity to the b 2 d, which is valuable, especially to 
one made in winter. Shall spawn as soon as the tem¬ 
perature has shown the slightest tendency to drop below 
'.to degs. Also introduced more Seakale and Rhubarb 
roots to the Mushroom-house to follow on in succession, 
with a few roots of Cnioory for salads if required. Dande¬ 
lion roots when strong force as well as Chicory, and when 
well blanched to remove some of the bitterness it gives an 
agreeable, piquant flavour to the salad. Drew a little 
earth up to early-planted Cabbages on a warm border. 
Dusted soot round the plants to keep off slugs, also scat¬ 
tered a little soot round Cauliflowers under handlights and 
in frames. Put in more Chrysanthemum - cuttings. 
Rearranged conservatory, taking out plants whioh have 
done flowering, and brought in other late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Roman Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Primulas, Ac., 
Palms, Ferns, and other foliage plants are introduced In 
mixture to give elevation and for edgings to groups. A 
group of Double Pelargonium Turtle’s Surprise is very 
bright, and the edging of Roman Hyacinths and Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns just gives a graceful finish to it. Tree-Carnations, 
white and scarlet, make an attractive group, and the 
flowers are valuable for cutting. In a damp atmosphere 
the flowers soon spoil; the lightest and dryest part of the 
house is selected for these plants, and the watering is care¬ 
fully done, as too much or too little soon brings trouble ; 
but careful watering is necessary now in the case of all 
plants. I always give a look round every morning ; but 
when plants in borders require watering, as far as possible 
this is done on bright mornings. At this season, with the 
greatest care in watering and ventilation, with moderate 
fires, in large houses there will always be a certain amount 
of latent damp that will accumulate round faded bloeeoms 
and dead leaves, so these are removed daily now. Trenched 
a piece of land intended for Strawberries next year. Shall 
p'ant early Potatoes in March. The ground has been well 
manured, and with a top-dressing after the Potatoes come 
off it will be in good condition for the Strawberries. I' 
believe in early planting. If got in not later than the end 
of July, there will be a good crop of Strawberries the first 
year. Treated in this way Strawb^ries may be planted 
closer together, and become of annual duration, or nearly 
so, on good land. Lifted and replanted several Green Gage 
Plums, whicn are making a lot of wood and not bearing 
much fruit. The trees have been planted three years, and 
a rearrangement of the roots will give a new’ start, and in¬ 
duce fertility. On some soils Green Gages are slow in 
coming into bearing unless the roots are lifted. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers in bouse, lust a sprinkling of turfy 
loam and manure is a great help to roots working on the 
surface, and tends to keep the atmosphere buoyant and 
sweet. Introduced hardy shrubs, Spir»aa, Lily of the 
Valley bulbs, Ac , to forcing-house. Cloned the early 
Peooh-house for forcing. Shall not use any fire-heat for a 
week or tw’o, unless it becomes frosty. Pot-Vines have 
been started in the forcing-house; the canes are strong 
and well ripened, and although starting at a temperature 
of 60 degs., is not considered orthodox, yet no harm will 
follow. I have had Vines break and do well under similar 
conditions for many years. The main thing is to secure 
strong well-ripened canes, and give them as long a reet as 
possible before forcing begins. This longer rest compen¬ 
sates for starting at a gallop instead of beginning quietly 
and afterwards forcing the pace. Busy pruning wall and 
othsj trees. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS SPIfLEAS. 

The genua Spiral, although forming a very ex- 
temive group of showy garden plants, gives us 
comparatively few really useful hardy Peren¬ 
nials. Shrubs or sub-shrubs form the majority 
of the species, and a well-cared-for collection of 
these in flower is very beautiful. A few of the 
neat-growing, free-flowering shrubby species 
might be used with advantage in mixed borders, 
and with attention need not to any appreciable 
extent interfere with their herbaceous neigh¬ 
bours. Taking the hardy herbaceous species as 
a whole, not more than six or seven are in 
general cultivation. 

The Goat’s-beard (S. Aruncus), the subject 
of our note, is one of the most striking and use¬ 
ful, if not the showiest of the group. It is pretty 
widely distributed over Europe, Asia, and North 
America, a vigorous grower, and one of the 
most easily managed. In summer and early 
autumn it produces numerous long feathery 


they may be grown with ease and flower freely 
all summer they can be recommended to growlers 
of select hardy plants. 

S. lobata somewhat resembles the above, and 
in some of the forms it is difficult to distinguish 
the two. S. palmata, S. purpurea, S. p. alba, 
&c., are, I believe, all forms of S. lobata, 
although differing considerably from the type, 
which seems to be very variable in itself. The 
flowers vary from pale crimson to white, and in 
the case of purpurea the foliage is curiously 
marked with purple blotches. S. venusta ami 
digitata are somewhat similar and not so 
showy. 

S. Ulmakia. —The several forms tf this, more 
especially that with green and gold variegated 
leaves, and which never fails to attract the atten¬ 
tion of visitors, are too good to throw aside even 
in the presence of the above. 

8. (JiuANTKA, recently introduced to our 
gardens, may be described as a gigantic Meadow' 
Sweet. It grows from <3 feet to 10 feet high, 
with huge palmate leaves and large fleecy 
bunches of white flowers terminating the stems. 



Three forms of Goal’s heard (Spiru-a Aruncus). 


spikes of white flowers, swettlv fragraut, and 
when seen in masses extremely effective. This 
can be easily starved both in the matter of soil 
and space, and if cramped, as one often secs it 
in small gardens, its character is quite lost and 
no idea of its capabilities afforded. Even in ; 
large gardens 8. Aruncus is essentially a plant 
for grouping in woods or seini-wild portions of 
the pleasure garden, and when properly arranged 
with a suitable back ground may be made a 
feature of no mean pretensions. It requires a 
strong, rich soil, and does not seem to mind 
drought so much as most of its congeners, 
v. r’,. PALMATA » a 'J a P ftne *e species of less robust 
habit, may almost be tenned semi-aquatic; at 
any rate, I have always found it more robust and 
more free-flowering when grown on the edge of 
a pond than anywhere else. In the mixed 
border it generally has a half-starved appear¬ 
ance, and never flowers so freely as when near 
water. It grows from 2 feet to 3 feet or even 
4 feet in height, the stems terminated by huge 
many-branched panicles of deep, crimson flowers, 
the leaves palmate, with five to seven lobes. 

S. Filipendula and thevariety with_double 
flowers are both invaluaWfiTTor-a rockery, and as 
Digitized by\jQ|jy 


Its place will eventually be found to be ia the 
wood or by the lake. 

S AHTlLBOIDES is a comparatively newspeciet 
and of unusual merit, both for mixed border and 
rockery decoration. It is also a moisture-loving 
plant, and will be found more satisfactory in 
every wav on the banks of a stream or pond. It 
is quite distinct from all the other species, the 
inflorescence much branched, and the flowers of a 
dull white closely packed on the stems. It is 
being forced in many places for the greenhouse 
and conservatory, but does not appear to relish 
much heat. K. 


2410.— Tulips for bedding.— No, it is 

quite incorrect. I had some beautiful Tulips 
this year which had flowered in the same 
places the year before, and in pots in the con¬ 
servatory the previous year. The only change 
I found was that several of the bulbs which had 
previously produced single flowers this year pro¬ 
duced blooms so completely double as almost to 
resemble Roses. Some growers would not con¬ 
sider this a blemish, but as the flower-stalks 
w ere also lengthened they were unable to sup¬ 
port the weignt, and had to be tied up, which, 


personally, I consider a demerit. There are 
some very fine colours in the common tall- 
growing Tulips constantly seen in cottage 
gardens, and these multiply so rapidly, if left 
undisturbed from year to year, that they soon 
form fine masses of colour.—A. G. Butler. 

2449.— Auricula leaves turning yel¬ 
low. —As the Auriculas are planted out-of- 
doors the leaves ought not to turn yellow after 
the flowering period is over, if they are planted 
in good soil and are in good condition. Prob¬ 
ably they are in light dry soil, and suffer for 
want of water and exposure to bright sunshine. 
I grow the alpine section planted out in the 
rock garden and other places, and do not find 
the leaves die off in summer, except, perhaps, a 
few of the outer ones, and this may happen with 
any class of plants.—J. I). E. 

2419.— Pyr©thrums and other plants. 
—I do not think anything could be more suit¬ 
able to associate with Pyrethrums than Pentate- 
mons. Healthy young plants of the latter, from 
cuttings struck the previous autumn, and turned 
out into the bed in May, would be just coming 
into full bloom by the time the Pyrethrums 
were past their best, and would continue in 
beauty until quite the autumn. Begonias, 
planted early in June, or Gladioli, would 
answer ; but, on the whole, I think I should 
prefer the Pentstemons.—B. C. R. 

-If the Pyrethrums are not too crowded, Asters 

may be dibbled among them in May or June, aod will 
carry on the blooming bill autumn.—E. II. 

24J3. — Carnations in bed. —One stick is 
needed for each plant, and all the flower-stems 
on that one plant should be tied to it. The 
sticks needed are about 30 inches long. Place 
the sticks to the plants in good time. The best 
heavy-edged Picoteea are Heavy Red, Princess 
of Wales, John Smith, Brunette, and Dr. Epps. 
Heavy purple : Muriel, Mrs. Chancellor, /Ber¬ 
lin*, and Picco. Heavy rose : Mrs. Payne, Mrs. 
Sharpe, Edith Dombrain, and Constance H#ron. 
-J. I). E. 

2442. — Gladiolus deteriorating. — I 

hardly think the word deteriorating is the cor¬ 
rect one to use, and yet I know to my coat that 
t his section of the Gladiolus does get weaker after 
being grown for several years in one garden. 
We may call it deteriorating when they do so, 
but to my mind the term “soil-sick” more 
correctly defines the cause, as I have proved 
within the last five yeara that when these 
weakened bulbs are introduced into a soil of a 
different character that they regain their lost 
vitality. 1 advise “ Argo ” to get rid of his old 
stock and replace with another Irom a distance. 

—J. c. c. 

- I have grown these plants for nearly a 

quarter of a century, and find that they do de¬ 
teriorate in English and Scottish gardens very 
rapidly after the first year. I have tried them 
in rich soil, and in ground not nearly so rich ; 
but there is little difference. I attribute the 
fact of their deterioration to our wet autumns. 
This is evident, as they do not suiier much, if 
any, in dry, w T arm autumns. Lancashire would 
be a bad county, because of the autumns being 
much colder and wetter there than in the South 
of England. Something can be done by plant¬ 
ing the bulbs on well-drained soil, and in autumn 
stir the surface to allow of the rains passing 
rapidly aw'ay. The bulbs should be dug up 
early, if they are dug ud at all; but it is rather 
curious to observe that bulbs left in the ground 
all the winter will sometimes flower better than 
those taken up.—J. D. E. 

2429. —Tree-Paeonies.— You may cutback overgrown 
Peonies now, but the parts taken on are of no uie in the 
hands of an amateur to make into cuttings. A skilful pro¬ 
pagator might use them for grafting—that is their only 
value.—J. C. C. 

2401.—Winter Cherry.— The red berry is the fruit 
which contains the seeds, and these, if sown in spring, will 
produce plants. But if you once get a plant or two there 
will be no difficulty in getting plenty of offsets from them. 
In most gardens it grows like a weca, running all over the 
borders when permitted.—E. II. 

2405. — TaU-growing annuals. — Cal- 
liopsia tinctoria, Chrysanthemum in variety, 
Lupins in variety, Sweet Peas, African Mari¬ 
golds, Scabious in variety, Cornflowers, Single 
Dahlias, Double and Single Sunflowers, Branch¬ 
ing Larkspurs, Malope grandiflora purpurea, 
Poppies in variety, Double and Single Zinnias, 
Nicotiana aflinis (sweet Tobacco). Sow the 
Marigold in heat. Single Dahlias also should 
be sown in heat, and potted off to get strong by 
May.—E. H. Original from 
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last-named plant, and it will not long endure the 
heat that the Cattleya requires during the 
growing season. I have found it thrive well 
enough with the other Odontoglossums during 
the slimmer months, but I always shift the 
plants during this time of the year to the 
warmest end of the house, and there is always a 
part of the house which may be called the 
warmest end, and the plant now under con¬ 
sideration should occupy it from October to 
March, and afterwards it may be mixed \vith 
the other occupants. It lasts a very long time 
in flower, but it is a very uncertain plant to 
bloom ; generally, it is set down as a late winter 
and spring flowerer; but here I have it before 
me as a late autumn bloomer, but, come when it 
may, it is always welcome. 

Matt. Bramble. 


more “ plague than profit.” Roses do not like 
Fhe Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) is more smoke. Carnations I can give you some hopes 
iasily grown than many of the so-called rare of. You may purchase two or three dozen strong 
dpines we cultivate on our rockeries. It is layers of good named kinds, pot part of them 
ery much rarer in gardens than it need be, and and keep in the greenhouse (with little or no 
his is in a measure due to the summer tourist, heat), and plant the rest out in a bed in the most 
vho picks up and sends home the merest scrap, open and sunny part of the garden. Next May 
(fttimes with only traces of a root, fully expect- sow some seed, from which the plants will bloom 
ng on his {return to see it flourishing. To any the following year. In the garden you can 


suggested by Reichenbach, was a good one for 
these Orchids, but lam called to their beauties by 
receiving some flowers of C. Veitchi from “ Mr. 
Gibson,” of Sheffield, who tells me his plants are 
blooming beautifully, and he says : “ I have had 
no other guide and instructor but the pages of 
Gardening and your notes.” Then I have an¬ 
other letter from “ Mr. Toope,” of Stepney,with 
flowers and words almost to the same effect, and 
the wonder is how two growers can have so well 
succeeded with these plants in places so 
greatly affected with fogs, and I have fre¬ 
quently wondered that anyone attempted to 
grow Orchids in either place. “ Mr. Toope,” 
1 know, has a fog-annihilator, and when I 
saw his plants last they were growing well and 
bid fair to bloom well, and this, too, in the 
thickest of the London fogs. His place, too, is 
open to anyone who makes a call, where he 
may see many Orchids growing and flowering, 
and even plants of the now rare and always 
choice Amectochilus doing remarkably well, so 
that I am not so much surprised at the last- 
named gentleman; but I am in the case of 
“ Mr. Gibson,” and I want to know how the 
other succeeds in that smoky, foggy place called 
She H i eld ? M att. Bra m ble. 


The KJelweis3. 


but those well up in the peculiarities of alpincs 
it is a waste of time to collect and send home 
plants, which after being some time in boxes 
are often more dead than alive, and require care 
and experience in handling them. The tourist, 
however, may do good work in collecting ripe 
seeds of everything found at high elevations. 
These sent home and part sown at the time and 
part kept back until spring will generally give 
good results and save much unnecessary trouble 
and expense. The hue and cry about the ex¬ 
termination of the Edelweiss in Switzerland at 
any rate is premature, as I have seen localities 
where this plant was much more abundant than 
any of its neighbours. High up on the Swis 3 
Alps, and within a few hours' walk of perpetual 
snow, the Edelweiss was the predominant 
feature; the turf was studded so thiokly with 
tufts of this curious alpine that it was difficult 
to walk without treading on its flower-heads. 
In Boner’s “Chamois Hunting in Bavaria and 
the Tyrol ” mention is made of the Edelweiss, 
which is said to be valued by the natives on 
account of the difficulty with which it can be 
procured, and that only a brave climber has the 
smallest chance of obtaining one of its blossoms 
This and many sueli stories, which are mostly 
inaccurate, give this plant a peculiar value in 
England. All the localities visited by me in 
Switzerland were of comparatively easy access, 


grow Michaelmas Daisies, Hollyhocks, Sun¬ 
flowers (annual and perennial), Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Pyrethrums, Doronicums, Canterbury 
Bells, China Asters, Marigolds, Verbenas, 
Stocks, and many more, and in the conservatory 
“ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Petunias, Chinese and 
other Primulas, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums 
(large flowered), &c.—B. C. R. 


CATrLEYA ACLANDLE. 

I have received the letter from “ Mr. James 
Robinson,” in which he states that he has a 
plant of this kind, which is now flowering for 
the third time this season. This Orchid not in¬ 
frequently blooms twice in a year, aud I have 
had it do so with me upon more than one occa¬ 
sion, but I never had it show any disposition to 
do s6 a third time in one year ; not that I doubt 
in the slightest degree the statement made. 
“ Mr. Robinson ” has doubtless the plant grow¬ 
ing very strongly, and what is more to the 
point, hanging up in a situation that suits it 
well. This is one of those Orchids which usually 
look bad when grown in amateurs’ gardens, and 
many people that have this plant in their 
possession place it upon a thin block of wood, 
and hang it up in the full sun, and do not provide 
it with sufficient water, so that it gets burnt up 
and roasted ; and that is why I like large blocks, 
for they impart more of a natural appearance, 
and, moreover, the plant, when it affixes itself 
to these, they are not so bare and exposed. 
Although it is said to grow upon isolated trees 
in the Province of Bahia, Brazil, exposed 
to the full snnshine, it must be remembered 
that the roots penetrate under the bark and 
in crevices, and, moreover, that they are 
attached to green and growing trees, and 
that, consequently, a certain amount of 
moisture is derived from these, whilst the plants 
are as we grow them, hung up upon pieces 
of dead wood, and in most cases this is but of 
very moderate thickness, which, when fully 
exposed to the sunshine, becomes unbearably hot, 
and during the night the atmosphere becomes 
arid and dry, very different to their surround¬ 
ings naturally. However, this Cattleya may be 
grown in baskets or shallow earthenware pans ; 
but here again comes in the temptation of using 
too great an amount of soil about the roots, 
which must be avoided by all means. The plants 
must, after potting, be hung up close to the 
glass where the sun and light gain free access 
to them, and where they have the full benefit 
of the air that is in circulation, and be sure there 
is plenty of this. During the summer season 
j they must be liberally supplied with water to 
their roots, and overhead in less quantity from 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SANDERIANUM. 

Is not this a pretty Orchid? and it has the delight¬ 
ful fragranco of Whitethorn or May, but in a 
weak degree, but always sufficiently strong to 
be agreeable, as in the form which I now have in 
front of me, obtained from a very kind amateur 
who grows this plant well. The flowers are 
each just upon 2 inches across, with a ground 
colour of clear - yellow, profusely blotched, 
spotted, and streaked with reddish-chestnut, 
and the large lip creamy-white, having a large 
blotch of rosy crimson on the discs. Now, this 
plant is a very variable one both in size and 
colour, and I have seen what I could not but 
ascribe to be very poor varieties of O. con- 
strictum passed off for it, simply because the 
name Sanderianum was of better repute than 
that of constrictum, and hence the assumption 
of the best title. The last-named plant was 
discovered by M. Linden in Caraccas about 
fifty years ago, and it was distributed by the 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, under the name of 
O. angustatum, but from which it is said to 
differ somewhat in its flowers ; and, moreover, 
angustatum is not now in cultivation that I 
know of, so I need not more particularly de¬ 
scribe it. Suffice it to say, the plant in ques¬ 
tion is a very beautiful one when in flower, and 
I would heartily recommend it to the attention 
of my readers. The plant in question is a good 
free grower, having bulbs each some 3 inches or 
more high, and bearing a pair of leaves about 
1 foot in length by about 1 h inches broad. Of a 
bright and cheerful green, the spike is somewhat 
loosely paniculate, or branched, some 18 inches 
long or more, and bearing some seven or eight 
branches, so that altogether it becomes a many- 
flowered inflorescence, and when some few 


2443. —A neglected town garden.— 
You will not do any good with Roses in Stock- 
well, I fear. You may try a few strong plants 
of Gloire de Dijon in B-izteh or lO-iqclfpots in 
the conservatory, but|Mo ^t) t et ilSrjubefore 
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the syringe, besides which, I used to like to 
take them down carefully every morning and to 
dip them, and if this was dohe early I used to 
think it contributed to the better sustenance of 
the plant throughout the dky, and at night, 
before leaving, 1 used to dyringe them, and 
make everything about and near them as damp 
as possible. Treated in this manner I have 
grown them well, and hare had them flower 
twice in the season, first in the month of May, and 
again about August, but I hive never had flowers 
the third time in the montih of November, like 
Mr. Robinson ” has, and I am very pleased 
that he has been so fortunate. As a plant, I should 
think it is one of the smallest kinds which grow, 
or at least it stands in the sime category with 
such kinds as C. luteola and C Walkcriana; 
it has slender bulbs, which are about 4 inches 
long, supporting a pair of broad and spreading 
leaves, which are coriaceus in texture, the 
peduncle is mostly one-flowered, but sometimes 
two are produced, these being about as far 
across as the stems are high ; the sepals and 
petals are about equal, thick and fleshy, and 
with a ground colour of greenish-yellow, 
blotched and spotted with black ; the three- 
lobed lip is rich, rosy-purple in the middle lobe, 
the side lobes are very small, slightly turned up 
towards the column, but incapable of embracing 
it, and leaving the large column quite exposed. 
It is over fifty years ago since this plant was first 
introduced into this country, and it has always 
been a great favourite for the large flowers 
which it produces, and for their bold and 
conspicuous colours. I recently heard that 
M. Linden had introduced a new und finer form 
of the plant, but I do not know anything of it 
yet, having never seen it, but I think that it can¬ 
not be a freer flower than the oqe under notice. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CORDATUM AND 
O. MACULATUM. 

I have known that for many years some Orchid 
growers have been bothered about these two 
plants, and now “Mr. Gibson,” of Sheffield, in 
sending me some nice Calauthe blossoms, which I 
note elsewhere, sends me also a flow'er of O. macu 
latum, saying, “ What is the difference between 
this plant and 0. cordatum? With me the two 
plants are exactly alike.” Well, if this is the 
case, “Mr. G.you certainly have not got O. 
cordatum correctly named, because, although 
very similar to an ordinary observer, they are 
yet really different-in fact, quite distinct. 
Both are natives of Mexico, aid have been 
known here for many years, although the 
warm Orchid-houses which years ago were to be 
found in this country did not suit them, and 
they were lost or they existed only in a starveling 
state for some time. Since we have learnt 
wisdom, however, and have established cool- 
house treatment, both the plants grow splendidly 
and flow r er freely. To take O. cordatum first, 1 
believe I am right in saying, at the present time, 
that this is the rarer of the two, although both 
may be bought at a very low price. It may be 
distinguished by those having the plant by its 
rhizome, which has an upward tendency; in 
other respects it is much like O. maculatum, 
and its bulbs are only surmounted with a single 
leaf, although the plant is shown having its 
leaves in pairs at the top of the bulb in the figure 
of it in the “ Pescatorea,” and the same thing is 
done in “ L’Elustration Horticole. ” In the figure 
which is given of this species in “Bateman’s 
Monograph,” the spike is shown as becomingpani- 
culate and of a very dark colour, whilst the colour 
of the form figured in the “Orchid Album ” comes 
very near to that of O. maculatum, but I have 
never seen a form quite agreeing with either 
figure in colour. The sepals are long and 
narrow, tapering to the points; these are of 
a chestnut-brown, tranversely barred with 
yellow, and having yellow tips, the petals being 
shorter and broader, the transverse bars being 
here broken up into reddish-brown spots on a 
soft, yellow ground ; such is their usual colour. 
The heart-shaped lip is always white, with a 
long narrow point which is brown, and it has in 
addition the margin spotted with brown, so 
that I do not think anyone could mistake this 
plant for O. maculatum. Its long pointed lip 
should at once indicate the difference. Turning 
to 0. maculatum, and taking Bateman’s figure 

as the standard, although * ' . 

brightly coloured, neither 1 

Digmz'i- 


ie dmerence. Turning 
king Bateman’s figure 
[h i ^o think it very 


having eight flowers on a spike, as shown there ; 
here the sepals are short, of a rich-brown, some¬ 
times faintly tipped wdth yellow, petals broader 
than the sepals, yellow', the apical half clear- 
yellow', but at the base closely set with trans¬ 
verse rows of brown spots ; the lip is cordate, 
with a short point/yellow, profusely spotted 
with brown. Hero I have done my best to 
make each plant distinctly understood, and I 
hope none of my readers may become confused 
again with them, but it is excusable, and I quite 
remember the time when I could not easily dis¬ 
tinguish between them, but this w'as in the days 
now long passed. Matt. Bramble. 


ROSES. 

ROSE GLOIRE DE DIJON. 

We have no Tea or other Rose that will clothe 
a wall, climb a church lower, run up a tall tree, 
or cover arch or arbour so quickly, nor furnish 
either with so much or such a rich succession of 
beauty as Gloire de Dijon Rose. On a warm 
wall or in a sheltered spot Gloire de Dijon 
Rose yields the first Rose of summer and the 
latest bloom in winter. It partakes more of 
the Monthly Rose than any other of our Teas, 
and by growing a good many plants of it in 
different forms, sizes, and sites, no one need be 
without a bloom of it from May to December, 
and with a dozen or a score of well established 
plants in pots, Gloire tie Dijon under shelter 
will yield Roses from January to May. These 
blooms under shelter have a grace of form and 
delicate tint of colouring seldom found in the 
open air, unless, perhaps, on a north wall. No 
one can realise the beauty and usefulness stored 
up in this Rose unless he has grow'n it in the 
deep shadow of a north w 7 all as well as in every 
aspect. Gather bouquets of Gloire de Dijon 
Roses from w r alls facing"!he four cardinal points 
on the same day, and it* is hardly too much to 
say that you have fotlr bouquets of different 
Roses. Of course the difference is greatest 
between Roses from the north and the south. 
But it is not only as a nimble clother of large 
vacant spaces on dhurches, houses, stables, 



Kjsd “Gloire de Dijon 1 ,’ on a wall. 

warehouses, or other buildings, nor for the 

climbing up trqea or the clothing of arches and 
arbours, of the formation of pyramids or huge 
rambling bushes that this Rose is pre-eminently 
valuable, but ^lso for the filling of beds and 
borders in .the garden and the formation of 
bold masses in pleasure grounds. Perhaps 
the last 4s the boldest and most jstrikingly 
effective mode of using the Gloire de Dijon 


Rose. A mass of twenty, thirty, fifty, or a 
hundred plants on their own roots growing in 
rich soil G feet or 9 feet apart, and let 
alone to bloom as thoy list, with the least 
possible amount of pruning or interference, 
w r ould lighten up many a sombre landscape with 
a glow of colour and beauty that could hardly 
be accomplished through any other means. 
Contrast with such bold masses the prim Roses 
so often seen perched on the top of Briers, or 
cruelly pruned into uniform-sized dwarfs in beds 
and borders, and resolve to give this Rise its 
head in the future. This fine Rose continues 
(take it for all in all) the best of the Teas, and 
head and shoulders above all the members 
of its own family reputed to be descended 
from it, so that I shall not mention them 
here, nor place them in competition with the 
Gloire de Dijon, which still holds its own as the 
best of all Tea Roses, taking all things, such 
as hardiness, vigour, profusion and succession of 
bloom, form and colour and fragrance of bud, 
and enormous capacity of growth, into account. 

D. 

2431.— Tea Roses in a greenhouse— 

Yes, the Roses should be pruned at once. The 
soil does not want renewing, but the surface of 
the border should be very lightly stirred up, 
and a layer of rotten manure laid on the top, 
and then given a good watering to wash any 
manurial matter the dressing may contain down 
to the roots. I fancy this must be your first 
effort at Rose growing under glass, because, if 
you mean that the temperature of the house at 
the present time is what you say, you will find 
it too high by 10 degs. to reap a full measure of 
success with vour Roses.—J. C. C. 

-The question of pruning your liases depends upon 

how soon you are going to maintain a temperature of 
60 degs. If the plants are fairly ripe, I would prune at 
once ; but, under any circumstances, I would keep them 
as backward as possible without actually checking the 
young growth.—P. U. 

Rose growing In smoky districts. 

—I was very glad to read “ Lancashire’s ” com¬ 
munication in Gardening, November 19th, 
page 532, as it shows that we who reside in a 
climate not impregnated with smoke and sul¬ 
phurous fumes have no idea what those 
have to contend with who wish to culti¬ 
vate Roses in or near to large towns. 

1 cannot but admire “ Lancashire’s ” per¬ 
severance, and I heartily wish him the 
success he deserves. This I feel sure he 
will secure, as he is evidently determimd 
to succeed. If in the past I have been 
able to bo of any assistance to him ho 
may rest assured that it has given me 
pleasure to do so, as it will in the future. 
In conclusion, allow me to say that the 
communication I have referred to cannot 
but be of great interest to many readers 
of Gardening who have to grow Roses 
under similar conditions. It would be 
exceedingly interesting if other amateurs 
would communicate their experience in 
the same way.—J. C. C. 

2455.— Dark Ro9es. —You are quite 
right. The very dark Roses are poor 
growers, and, consequently, very indiffer¬ 
ent bloomers. If you want to see the 
dark Roses at their best you must go to 
a nursery where Roses are well grown, and 
inspect them before they are removed 
from the ground in which the stocks were 
budded. It is then you will find such 
Rosea as Reynolds Hole, Grand Mogul, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, and Xavier 
Olibo carrying that deep shade of velvety- 
crimson colour that is so pleasing to many 
people. But in the majority of cases, 
after the plants are transplanted they 
refuse to grow in a satisfactory mai ner. 
Six of the best growers are undoubtedly 
Due do Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Abel 
Carri^re, Prince Camille de Rohan, Victor 
Hugo, and Grand Mogul. My opinion 
of Senateur Vaisse is that as a maiden 
plant the growth and flowers leave nothing 
to be desired ; but older plants are more often than 
not disappointing. In a word, it is an iudiffe- 
rent grower, and no Rose could hardly have a 
worse character for placing in the hands of ordi¬ 
nary growers. For those who grow Roses for 
exhibition its behaviour is, I know, sometimes 
better.—J. C. C. 

- Much of your complaint against dark Roses is hue ; 

there are some much better than others. Among them I 
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would name Prince Arthur, Abel Carriers, Prince C. de 
Rohan, Colonel Felix Bretton, flitter Holmes, Victor 
Hugo, and Charles Lefebrre. You ask about Senateur 
Valise ? It is a scvaod scarlet Rose in some districts, but 
not what I would call a good all round Rose.—P. U. 

2468.— Good Roses. —The choice of good 
Roses is so wide when only twelve is wanted 
that one hardly knows where to begin selecting. 
You may, however, choose without any risk the 
following eix from the H. P. : Earl Du Serin, 
Captain Christy, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Janrtain, Gustave Pigueau, and Gloire Lyonnaise. 
Six good Teas are : Grace Darling, Jardin des 
Plants, Mme. Lambard, Luciola, Mme. Berard, 
and Mine. Eugene Verdier. I am very glad to 
have been of some service to you.—J. C. C. 

-Bearing in mind the list you give of what you already 

hive, I can recommend the following as being twelve good 
ones in addUion: Catherine Mermet, General Jaoque- 
ininot, Augustine Guinoieseau, Franoisoa Kni^er, Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, Jean Dacher, Victor Hugo, Gloire de Mw- 
gottin, Anna Olivier, Perled es Jardins, Duke of Eiinburgh, 
and Mme. G. Luizet.— P. U. 

240D.— Roses in pots. —The size of the pots 
depends entirely upon the size and variety of 
Rose growu. If a strong grower, it will natu¬ 
rally require a larger pot. A 6-inch pot is about 
the smallest size £ would grow any in. The 
latter portion of vour query would be easier to 
answer if you had given me the colour you pre¬ 
ferred. There is such a large variety now, that 
almost any shade of colour can be selected. 
General Jacqueminot and Mms. Lambard are 
two good reds. Niphetos and Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince (whites), Souvenir d'un Ami and Homere 
(pinks), Perle des Jardins and Isabella Sprunt 
(yellows), Jean Ducher and Francis*; i Kruger 
(lilmDua), anl Mme. Falcot and \V. A. 
R iardsDn are two good apricot and orange 
ah ides. All pot Roses are better removed to 
the open air for a few weeks previous to re¬ 
starting.—P. U. 

2148.— Roses In bed*.— It is best, in any way, to get 
the liquid** from rotten manure well washed down to the 
roots during winter. On the other hand, you may be 
encouraging wet. and that, with froet combined, is bad for 
Roses. I should advise you to puc on a good dressing of 
thoroughly decayed manure in the spring, and co dig it in 
at once.—P. U. 

2423.—Briers from seed.— The seed may be sown 
as soon as it has been cleaned from the pulp, or be kept 
until the spring, and need not be sown more than half an 
inch to an inch deep in the ground. They will not vege¬ 
tate freely until the second season. A few may oome up 
the first year, but they must not be depended upon to do 
so until the second year.—J. D. E. 

-These generally put in an appearance about six 

weeks from beiag sown. I have aowu them both iu autump 
and spring, but prefer the latter time. A depth of half an 
imh will be sum Men fc. They are very easily raised, and 
you ahoul t hive no ditfloulty, if you use a loamy and sandy 
soU.-P. U. 


HOUSE] a WINDOW GARDHNING 

WHITER USE OF A PROPAGATOR. 
This useful article—more especially so to the 
window-gardener—maybe used in winter, when 
propagation usually ceases for some months, as 
a forcing-pit for various bulbs and roots, which 
would otherwise be late in flowering without a 
hot house. Hyacinths, early Narcissi, such as 
the Paper-White Narcissus, Double Roman and 
Snowflake, and Lilies of the Valley, can all be 
very easily forced in an ordinary propagator so 
as to come into bloom by Christmas; relays of 
pots being successively pat in to ensure a con¬ 
stant succession of flowers until their natural 
time of blooming in spring. The great thing to 
prevent failure in forcing, whether it be Lilies 
of the Valley or bulbs, is early potting. Lilies 
of the Valley crowns can be bought by the 
hundred in the autumn, and should immedi¬ 
ately be potted up, placing ten or a dozen 
good crowns in a 6-inch pot as thickly as pos¬ 
sible, and shaking down some good ordinary 
compost between the roots till there are no 
spaces left. Drain the pots well, and make the 
soil firm at the top, allowing the tips of the 
crowns to show above ground but no more, and 
when they are potted and watered place them 
in a back yard or in a box on the leads, and 
cover them 2 inches or 3 inches deep with fine 
ashes. Here they must remain at least three 
weeks, after which the pots may be taken in— 
a few at a time—and placed in the propagator 
to force. Here they most still be entirely 
covered with Cocoa-nnt-fibre or Moss, this being 
kept quite damp, and the temperature, which 
can easily be ascertained by inserting a 
thermometer into the fibre, should be from 
75 degs. to 85 degs., allowing for the action of 
the sunshine in daylight. .Steady, but. gentle 
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bottom-heat is what is required, and before long 
the crowns will respond to it by beginning to 
throw np buds and leaves in abundance. They 
must not be removed from the propagator until 
they are in full growth, and even then, with 
great care, a sudden check or chill being quite 
enough to cause the growing buds to wither. 
Placed on a tray of damp, fresh Moss, carefully 
looked over for insects, in a sunny window, they 
will, however, open well, the slight dampness 
arising from the Moss helping them much. 
Beware, however, of the chill caused by the 
housemaid throwing ojpen the sitting-room 
window in the early morning to sweep the room 
This is the unsuspected cause of miny failures 
in window gardening, and as, of course, the room 
must be thoroughly aired, it is difficult to guard 
against it. When the owner comes down to 
breakfast the fire burns brightly, the sun 
streams in, and the room is comfortably warm, 
while he is quite unconscious that the tempera¬ 
ture was very low about seven o’clock that 
morning, ana that his pets hive already 
received their death-blow from the icy cold 
blast to which they were then subjected. The 
only remedy appears to be to remove the plants 
over night, in severe weather, into a bedroom, 
putting them back in place after the danger is 
past. If there should be two windows iu the 
room, something may be done by growing the 
plant in that one which is farthest from the 
draught of the door, but even in this case, 
specially cold or windy weather will need special 
precautions. Early Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tulips, and many other bulbs, including the 
most delicate of all Freesias, m vy be had early 
by placing their pots in the propagating-case 
when the buds appear. Freesias will not bear 
forcing in their early stages, and Hyacinths 
shoula be buried in ashes, like the Lilies, for 
three weeks before they are forced. J. L R. 


2356. — “Geranium” cuttings — 
“ Stamps ” does not say what heat is available 
for these, and it is now too late to put in cut¬ 
tings without artificial heat. However, “ Gera¬ 
niums ” are fortunately one of the best of plants 
for propagating, even in a kitchen window, and 
if no warmed greenhouse be available cuttings 
maybe grown in a warm window very early in 
the spring, putting them in rather poor sandy 
soil in February. The cuttings must not be 
much watered for “Geraniums” are very suc¬ 
culent, and are apt to damp off if over watered. 
If the old plants are kept out of the way of 
frost till then they can then be cut back into 
shape, the cuttings put in, and the old plants 
repotted, shaking away most of the old soil, 
and giving a good compost of turf-mould (or 
loam), leaf-mould, and a little soot and sand. 
The plants will then soon be covered with buds, 
and can be planted out in May.—J. L. R. 

2463.—A glass corridor. —A structure 
50 feet by 18 feet affords ample space for making 
the interior an interesting feature; but, of 
course, a good deal depends upon the first out¬ 
lay iu furnishing it with suitable plants, and 
the subsequent management of them. If it is 
convenient to make a border of soil inside 2 feet 
wide and the same in depth, you may cover 
the roof with such creepers as Tacsonias, 
Passion-flowers, Roses, and Clematis indivisa. 
If you could increase the size and depth of the 
border, even only at one end, you may cover the 
whole of the roof with Vines, and in a few years 
secure a capital lot of Grapes. But if you can¬ 
not have a border, you may grow the flowering 
creepers in large pots or ornamental tubs. 
There are a number of plants suitable for grow¬ 
ing in pots to stand on the floor, including Tree- 
Ferns, Camellias, Greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
&c. Cryptomeria excelsa is an excellent plant 
for such a purpose, as are Also Palms and 
Yuccas. Cannas aie useful foliage plants for 
the summer, and are readily raised from seed ; 
so are the Castor-oil-plants (Ricinus). As a 
matter of fact, there is almost an unlimited 
selection open to you for such a structure, much 
more so than if you wanted to furnish a smaller 
area.—J. C. C. 

2340.— Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida 
variegata).—This plant is, perhaps, the best of 
all for growing in a room. It will stand a 
certain amount of gas, and does not need potting 
more than once in four or five years—in fact, 
it is best left in the same pot as long as 
possible, and should only be watered—bat then 


thoroughly—when the surface-soil is quite dry, 
so that it does not stain the finger laid on it. 
Any ordinary potting-soil—loam, with a little 
sand and leaf-mould—will suit this plant, and 
it should receive good drainage and a pot which 
will only just easily hold the roots, the soil being 
firmly pressed round them and well rammed 
down, leaving half an inch of room for watering or 
mulching with fresh Moss, which much improves 
their appearance. The ordinary temperature of 
a sitting-room— i.e., from 50 dega. to 60 degs.— 
suits the Aspidistra; but it will stand many 
degrees on either side of this, so long as actual 
frost is excluded.—J. L. R. 

2332.— Cyclamen In a window.— The 
Cyclamen is quite correctly potted, as these 
plants do best with their conns almost above 
ground. It should now be throwing up flowers 
and leaves, and may be assisted by a dose of 
clear, thin soot-w&ter, twice a week. This is 
easily made by brushing down a little soot 
with a long-handled brush into a tray set on the 
empty grate; tie this loosely, yet securely, in 
a bit of coarse c&uvas, and placing it in a pan 
of soft water. The surrounding water only is 
to be used, stirring the bag with a stick occa¬ 
sionally, and adding more water as required. 
Plenty of sunshine iu a room where a daily fire 
is made is necessary for a Cyclamen ; but if well 
treated, it is an excellent window plant, lasting 
the whole winter, and always bringing a few 
blossoms at least. A Cyclamen must never be 
allowed to become dust-dry, and should be 

S lanted out in a border for the summer.— 
. L. R. 

2376.— Border flowers.— As border No 2 
runs close to the house, it should receive special 
attention, and the present time is the best for 
planting Roses, creepers, and shrnbs. If the 
house is not already covered with creepers a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose, one or two good Clematis, 
such as Clematis montaua and C Jackmani; 
a crimson Rose, Reine Marie Henriette or 
General Jacqueminot; a double white Jasmine, 
or if the situation be well sheltered, a Bauksian 
Rose, and a French Honeysuckle may be put in 
now at the back, the border having’previoosly 
been well dug and manured. A few good shrubs 
at intervals will break up the monotony of the 
long line. Berberis Aquifolium being very suit¬ 
able, as it looks well the whole year round, or 
Aucuba japonica, with red berries and hand¬ 
some leaves, some of the flowering Spiraeas, 
Weigels rosea, Ac. Between these shrubs 
groups of flowering plants will look well, or 
dwarf Roses on Manetti stocks. Lily roots, 
such as the Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum splen- 
dens), the Madonna Lily (L. c&ndidum, L. 
lancifolium speciosum), the varieties roseum and 
rubrum for pink, and Krsetzeri, silvery-white, 
can be put in, in groups of three, at intervals, to 
receive handsome foliage plants behind them at 
the end of May, such as Zea japonica (striped 
Japanese Maize) or Ricinus Gibsoni (bronze- 
leafed Castor-oil), which shows them up to great 
advantage, these forming higher central groups, 
from which other plants can be graduated 
according to colour. For instance, bright blue 
Salvia patens may be planted in spring round 
a group of Tiger Lilies, with bronze Castor-oil 
behind, and red Begonias in front. White 
Lilies will receive groups of large scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums in a semi circle surrounding them, with 
blue Lobelia as an edge. Pink Lilies can be 
grouped with creamy-white Marguerites, edged 
with Golden Feather, and so on ; remembering 
always that it is a mistake to mix a quantity of 
reds together, and that each warm colour should 
receive its complement of the colder shades, bine 
and white. Purple looks best with yellow, and 
purple Violas may be grouped with buff Mar¬ 
guerites, but a south bed is too hot a situa¬ 
tion usually for Pansies. A long warm bed 
should never be tolerated too formally, but 
broken up into groups with higher shrubs or 
plants at intervals. The arrangement of the 
flowers must be a matter of consideration as to 
their height as well as colour, and a series of 
scollops, with a low plant such as Golden 
Feather or blue Lobelia to fill up the three- 
cornered interstices between each scollop, will 
have a better effect than one long line of plants 
which are formal and inartistic in effect. 
Taberous Begonias will need mulching in 
summer with half-rotted leaf-mould, and con¬ 
stant watering, or the situation would be too dry 
for them.—L. R. il frcri 
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-434.— British Ferns. —If you ever get 
any distance away from home it is quite un¬ 
necessary to purchase British Ferns. The woods 
of Kent have supplied me with many of the 
commoner species, such as Lastrea Filix-inas and 
Athyrium Filix-fteraina, l’olypodium vulgaflfe» 
Blechnum Spicant, and Polvatichum (I forget 
which form). Then on old walls one finds 
Asplenium ruta-muraria, and in the hedgerows 
sometimes one drops upou Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum ; A. TrichoMfcnfca is either Ws common 
or less conspicuous, hut I have found it several 
times. In Scotland I obtained Blechnum 
boreale ; and in addition to the above-mentioned 
common types I have from time to Aim *bought 
home many others which'I never troubled to 
name, such as the little Oak Fern (Polypodium 
Dryopteria), which was named for mo by a friend. 
In Norfolk I obtained on the marshes the Royal 
Fern (Osmuada regalis), and in the Broads was 
a handsome floating Fern, the name of wln«U»I 
failed to get; it is very common.—A. G. 
Butler. 

•2*213.— Making a fernery.— On coming 
to live in our present home we found the draw¬ 
ing-room unendurable in summer from the sun- 
heat which streamed in through the roof of the 
conservatory, so we turned the latter into a 
fernery, nailing green screens over the whole of 
the outside woodwork, and double over part 
of the roof. It is a perfect success, tempering 
the heat of the sun, yet neither obstructing our 
view of the outside world, or shutting oil that 
necessary amount of sunshine whicli makes Ferns 
grow strongly and luxuriantly ; and in winter 
the screeu is the best possible protection from 
frost. We found one wall covered with a 
wooden trellis work for creepers, and to this 
have nailed a board painted same colour, with 
Booty's Fern-tiles screwed on, in which the 
strength and Bize of the Maidenhair fronds leave 
nothing to be desired but more rows of tiles to 
entirely cover the trellis. Wire-baskets hang 
from the fernery roof, the floor is laid with red 
encaustic tiles, and the pots on the stands are 
hidden by Virgin Cork, not fastened in any 
way, because we like sometimes to thoroughly 
turn out, clean, aud rearrange our fernery.— 
Fir tree. 


‘2432 —Payment of a gardener, &c — 

There is not and cannot be any understood rule 
that a gardener should be paid moro than a 
coachman, although he is usually paid higher 
wages ; but it depends a great deal upon the 
employer. Borne people care nothing about 
gardening, but are very fond of carriages and 
horses, and a man is not likely to pay much 
for what he does not care for ; but this is not 
often the case. Head gardeners in gentlemen’s 
and noblemen’s establishments have greater 
responsibilities than coachmen, and are higher 
paid, as they ought to he ; but, unfortunately, 
there are plenty of cheap gardeners only too 
ready to take the place of those discontented 
with their wages.—J. D. E. 

2421.—A seedling Passion-flower —It is scarcely 
possible for the plant to bloom next year, whatever treat¬ 
ment may be given. Keep it in the pot as it is, and plant 
it out against a sunny wall next May, and the following 
year you may expect to see some blossoms, but not many 
until the plant gains greater age and size.—B. O. It. 

2438.— A gardener’s work.— One acre of lawn, to 
be kept in good order, and one acre of vegetable garden, 
is too much for any one man to do in summer. Lie might 
manage it till the mowing begun, and after the mowing 
ceased, but for six months in summer he must have 
help, or the place will get very rough.—E. II. 

2402.— Green frogs —These pretty little batrachians 
can be purchased at Covent-garden-market, and during the 
summer months they will be perfectly capable of looking 
after their own la a greenhouse or conservatory ; but in 
the winterit will be safer to supply them, from time to time, 
with a few lively gentles or mealworms, though in a warm 
and ill-kent warm greenhouse they would probably And 
insect food enough to keep them going.—A. O. Butlul 

—— They can be purchased in Covent-garden market 
at 9d. to la each. 1 put them in the greenhouse and 
let them shift for themselves. They do best in what is 
termed an intermediate house—that is, a house with the 
temperature between a tropical house and a greenhouse 
ThMrogs and toads also get quite fat in such a house.— 

24k-I v °ry filings for plants -Heal ivory filings 
are good for pUnte, but they are likely to be mixed with 
filings of vegetable ivory, and this is injurious. It should 
be mixed with the potung-soil. Bone filings are excellent 
also.—J. D. E. 

2300.—A gardener's hands. -If “J. H. C.-will get 
some pure olive oil and well rub into his hands, then wash 
them In lukewarm water with best yellow soap, I think he 
will find the result very satisfactory. The 
good thing to prevent hands/Chapping, 
them the neoeesary washing first. -ko4|. 



FRUIT. 

LOCAL APPLES. 

We here figure a local Apple, Francis’ Pippin, 
of which we shoulil he glad of information as to 
its merits, &e. We also think it would he 
interesting and useful if we could obtain par¬ 
ticulars of all good local Apples, as no doubt 
there are many.sorts in existence in this country 
that are especially well suited to certaiu locali¬ 
ties and soils, and it would he very valuable to 
planters to kuow of any good free-bearing 
Apple suitable for the particular district wherein 
they might be desirous of settling down and 
planting orchards for themselves or others in 
after years. We therefore iuvite correspondents 
interested in the important matter of Apple 
culture to furr^ehjis with^aotes of really good 
local kinds tbit may have coine under their 
notice for the benefit of fruit-growers generally. 
If photographs are taken of any Apples they 
should be shown as growing on a bough of the 
tree, and not plucked and placed-in dishes. —. 

*2414. ^Peaches in pots. —Under good 
culture good Peaches may be grown in pots. The 
size of pot will depend upon the age and size 
of the trees. It is usual to begin with young 
trees just oomiug into bearing with 10-inch pots, 
and shift on as required. The following will 
form a good selection for succession ; the advan- 
tage of growing in pots is a much larger variety 
can be growu iu » limited space. Waterloo, 
Hales’ Early, Rivers’ Early York, Early Crosse 


Mignouue, Abec, Royal George, Stirling Castle, 
Alexander Noblesse, Bellegarde, Dymond, 
Barrington, Goshawk, Princess of Wales, Golden 
Eagle, Condor, and Thames Bank. The trees 
may be set outside when the wood is ripe, and the 
house filled with Chrysanthemums. Plunge the 
pots in litter.—E. H. 

- Peach and Nectarine-trees can be grown 

admirably in pots, and will, under good treat¬ 
ment, produce fruit of the very beat quality. 
They can also be moved into the open air in 
October to make room for Chrysanthemums. 
The size of the pots would depand upon the size 
of the plants. I began to grow these trees iu 
pots quite thirty years ago, and I have found by 
experience that it is better to purchase what are 
termed “maiden’ trees by the trade—that is, 
trees which have made one seasons growth. 
They are usually furnished with one stout 
central growth and many lateral ones. Pot the 
trees firmly in 9-inch and 10-inch pots, accord¬ 
ing to their size. November is the best month. 
In January prune them by cutting a third or so 
oil' the top of the main Blem, and cut the side 
or lateral growths back in the form of a pyramid. 
After one season’s growth, by pinching back the 
young growths, the trees will be ready to bear 
fruit. They must either be well surface-dressed 
or repotted in the winter. I have grown 
Peaches and Nectarines on these two-year-old 
trees good enough to win prizes at the Crystal 
Palace great fruit shows and at other places. I 
won the first prize against fifty competitors on 
one occasion with six fruits all gathered from 
oue of these two-year old trees. The trees must 
be repotted every secoud year, and they need a 
deal of surface-dressings. —J. I). E. 


*2421. — Raspberry-canes. —I suppose the 
summer-bearing Raspberries are referred to, 
and these do occasionally throw a few fruits on 
the young canes ; but this is not general, neither 
is it desirable, as it only weakens the growth 
for the next year. There are Raspberries growu 
specially for autumn bearing, which bear a full 
crop on the young canes in autumn. These are 
cut down close to the ground every winker, and 
the new canes, when thinned out, bear freely in 
autumn.—E. H. 

- It is in the nature of a Raspberry-plant 

to produce a sob of new c&nea annually, and 
those produced during the present season wdll 
bsar fruit next year. The caues which bore 
fruit this year will die, and should now he cut 
out, replacing them with the new ones. Fre 
quently the young canes of the present season 
will bear fruit in September and October, somo 
varieties being more free bearers in this respect. 
Belle de Fontenay is a red autumn-bearing kind, 
and there is one called the Yellow Four Sea 
sons. It is usual to cut the entire plant down 
in winter, and allow the autumn-bearing kinds 
to bear only in autumn.—J. D. E. 

2470.— Treatment of fruit trees. 
There is some difference of opiuion as regards 
the management of the young wood of fruit-trees 
in summer. My practice is this : About the 
middle of July, when the young wood is getting 
a hit firm at the base and the young fruits 
require more nourishment, as well as all the air 
and sunlight they c&u get in a legitimate way, 
the breastwood is cut back to four leaves, but 
the leaders are left intact. This 
refers to wall-trees and espaliers. In 
dealing with Plums and 9tone-fruits 
generally, wherever there is space to 
lay in a young shoot, one is left for 
that purpose. Pyramids and bush- 
trees are pruned more sparingly. 
Where more shoots break away than 
are required some are shortened back, 
and a few cut clean out; but tiiere 
is scarcely any shortening of the 
leaders till late in autumn, and then 
sullicient pruning is done to put the 
trees iuto shape aud preserve their 
balance. Wall-trees and espaliers 
may occasionally require to be gone 
over a second time, but not much, ns 
the back eyes never move.—E. H. 

- The treatment of the wall- 

trees was right up to the last time ui 
pruning; at that time the leading 
shoot might have been spurred back 
like the others: still, no harm is 
done, as you appear to have plenty of 
time to work out your system of 
pruning. With regard to the Pyra¬ 
mid and bush trees of Apples and Pears, 
the style of pinching recommended by your 
friend is not likely to give you satisfaction for 
many years. The bearing surface will not in¬ 
crease sufficiently, and in time the trees will 
become stunted in growth anil the branches 
studded with useless spurs. You had better 
allow the branches to increase »i inches in 
length every year, or else root-prune to check 
their excessive vigour. Under no circumstances 
will Cherries and Plums, grown in the form of 
Pyramids or bushes, succeed under such a severe 
system of pruning. You have seut your enquiry 
in a very clear aud definite form.—J. C. C. 

2400. —Cordon Apple-trees. — If your 
soil is nob very strong, you will do very well 
with Apple-trees as cordons. But in my strong 
ground some of the vigorous growers make too 
much wood. Those sorts that fruit early are 
doing the best, like Echlinville and Lord Uros- 
venor. The latter does splendidly, bearing 
every year. As your fence is only 4 feet high, 
the gridiron form is the best, lou can then 
take up as many branches as you like. You 
can start with quite young trees now if you 
like, but if you apply to any good nursery and 
state what you want, you will get trees already 
furnished with trained branches.—J. C. C. 

2417.—Vine roots -It. is impossible to lift Vioe-roots 
without breaking oue or two, but this amount of damage 
will do no harm if the rooteare placed in better soil. Tnev 
will make new rooti as soon as t he foliage starts away, an J 
bs much better for tho lifting.—E. II. 

2450. — Unsatisfactory Applet — Self planting 
often does much injury, soineLime* to the extent of 
crippling the trees, and in such cases lifting is the right 
and proper course. If all trees were lifted three or f >ur 
years after planting, and the roots put. right, tiie trees 
would pay for the trouble. -E/IlY 
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2444 —Management of Vines.— It is 

much easier to iorce Vines which have been 
forced previously, and forcing may begin sooner. 
Vinca which have never been forced should not 
be started too early ; beginniug of February 
will be time enough ; but something depends 
upon the condition of the Vines, and the matura¬ 
tion of the wood. When the wood has been 
well ripened, they will bear more pushing. Of 
late years there has not been so much early 
forcing of Grapes, the late varieties, such as 
Gros Colman and Lady Downe's, being used 
instead of the early Hamburghs. Very few 
start the earliest vinery now before the end of 
this month ; though perhaps a few pot Vines 
may be Btarted earlier. Overcropping is cer¬ 
tainly a bad preparation for early forcing.—E. H. 

- You should prune the Vines at once, and 

then keep the house quite cool, without letting 
the frost enter it to injure any other things in 
the house. It will not be safe for you to begin 
forcing the Vines until the beginning of Febru- 
rary, and then they should be started gently in 
a temperature of 55 dogs. Under this treat¬ 
ment the Grapes will be ripe from the middle to 
the end of June. If the roots of the Vines are 
outside, have the border covered with dry leaves 
or long litter, 6 inches thick, before you begin 
forcing.—J. C. C. 

2396 — Muscat Grape?.— Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria is the best Muscat, but it requires careful 
management, especially when in blossom, and 
should be fertilised with Hamburgh pollen, and 
even then cannot be well done without fire-heat. 
Unless artificial heat can be given when required, 
which, in our often dull, damp summer, will be 
up to the end of June, or even later, it will be 
better not to grow Muscats at all. Golden Qneen, 
unless sufficient fire-heat can be given, will 
answer better than the Muscat.—E. H. 

-The only Muscat Grape suitable for a 

house not forced is the Madreafield Court 
Muscat, but whether it will ripen under such 
conditions depends a good deal upon the 
management as well as the aspect and surround¬ 
ings of the house. I am acquainted with a Vine 
of this sort that ripens its fruit every year in 
an unheated structure, but the house is a lean- 
to, and stands in a hot and sheltered corner, 
and gets a good deal of sun.—J. C. C. 

—— The Muscat of Alexandria will do very 
well in a house not forced, provided a high tem¬ 
perature is kept up wnen the Grapes are setting. 
A little heat would be required if the summer 
happened to be wet and cold. It is much better 
to treat it as a hot-house Grape. The Bowood 
Muscat and the Tynninghame Muscat were at 
one time supposed to be early and better varie¬ 
ties of the Muscat, but it has been conclusively 
proved that there is really no difference. Some 
of the Frontignan Grapes have a delicious 
Muscat flavour, and may be ripened as easily 
and at the same time as the Black Hamburgh. 
White Frontignan is the best of them ; the 
berries are medium-sized, but the bunches are 
large and the flavour as good as the Muscat of 
Alexandria. Duchess of Buocleuch is also a 
good variety with richly-flavoured berries. 
Dr. Hogg has ths largest berries and bunches 
of any of the White Frontignans, and equal to 
any in flavour. Madreafield Court is a very 
good variety, not neediog a high temperature to 
ripen the berries well. The Muscat flavour is 
not so strongly developed as in the Muscats and 
Frontignans. The berries are very large, oval 
shape, and black. Black Muscat of Alexandria, 
Snow's Muscat Hamburgh, or Venn’s Muscat is 
an excellent Muscat Grape, producing black 
Grapes of good size, but not so large as the 
White Muscat of Alexandria. It can be 
riDened in a cool house ; the berries have a rich 
Muscat flavour.—J. D. E. 


2403 .—Pruning standard Apples.— It 

is not right to prune standard or, indeed, any 
other Apple-trees in the way stated, and such 
pruning will soon lead to the trees becoming 
disorganised. The proper way to prune stan¬ 
dard Apple-trees is to thin out where neces¬ 
sary, so as to let in the sunshine and air to the 
centre of the trees. Shortening back leaders is 
very rarely required, unless it is necessary to 
check a fast growing branch which is monopo¬ 
lising too much of the sap and throwing the tree 
out of balance.—E H. 


-- Some men have a mania for pruning, and 


this appears to be a 
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there may be reasons for this hard pruning. 
Perhaps it is desirable that the trees should not 
get any larger, for fear of shading the ground, 
or encroaching on other subjects. If that is so, 
it was a mistake to plant standards. Pyramid 
or bushes would have been a better form of tree. 
If there is room for your standards to extend 
their branches, by all means let them do so, 
only cutting out the weak growth where it is 
crowded in the centre of the tree.—J. C. C. 

2*20.— Apples for show.— The following are good 
Apples for exhibition : -Dessert: Beauty of Bath, Wor¬ 
cester Pearm&n, and Cox’s Orange Pippins. Kitchen: 
Eshllnville, Peasgood's Nonsuch, and Warner’s King, or 
Blenheim Orange if the soil suits it. Plant now. I should 
prefer the Apples on the Broad-leaved Paradise stock. 
—E. H. 

-The best dessert Apple for exhibition is undoubtedly 

Cox’s Orange Pippin. I judge at a great many exhibitions 
in October and November, and find this variety generally 
preferred by the judges. Peasgood's Nonsuch is certainly 
well ahead of any other kitchen Apple for exhibition. The 
tree is not of handsome form, nor does it bear freely, but 
this is secondary, of course, to appearanoe on the exhibition 
table.—J. D. E. 


THUDS AND SHRUBS. 


OLD WHITETHORN TREES. 

The Whitethorn is usually associated with 
hedgerows, and when clipped with shears or 
bill-hook it has little chance of showing any of 
its native beauty. But iu many of the parks 
and iu woodlands where these Thorns have been 
allowed to develop into trees, they form mo it 
strikingly beautiful objects at all times of the 
year. All are familiar with the wealth of blos¬ 
som that looks like snow in the early summer, 
but it is in the autumn and early part of the 
winter that they make such beautiful objects iu 
the landscape. Pausing through parts of Sussex 
a few days ago by rail 1 could not help admiring 
the splendid old Thorns, bending under their 
load of crimson berries, a rich store of food for 
birds in the coming winter, and I noticed 
a good many on which the Wild Clematis 
had established itself, and the effect of masses 
of its downy Beed-pods, peeping out of the 
bunches of berries, was very pretty. How many 
owners of gardens take a deal of trouble and 
expense in planting and tending trees and 
shrubs of doubtful hardiness which, when 
grown, are not nearly so beautiful as many of 
our hardiest native trees ! Most of our lawns 
would be greatly beautified by haviugafew speci¬ 
mens on them of the hardy Thorn, a tree which 
grows freely, in any soil or situation, and in 
addition to the old Single White there are now 
such beautifully coloured varieties, both with 
single and double flowers, and which only need 
planting, and afterwards look best left entirely 
to Nature’s training, for no artificial aid in that 
direction will add too, but rather detract from, 
their beauty. J. G , Hants. 


2i2d.— Climbers for a trellis.— If the trellis be 
only of moderate height, I should give the preference to 
evergreen shrub*, each as Berberie stenophyiu, Escallonia 
maorantha; and the Green Kuonymus runs up quickly. I 
have seen walls 10 feet high covered with it, and it bears 
the sea breezes well.—E. II. 

-The Virginian Creeper (common variety), wild Cle¬ 
matis (or Traveller’s Joy), ana Vines are more likely to 
thrive than anything else. Better buy them all, and see 
which suoceeds best.—B. C. R. 

2407.— Planting Hollies —Plant in April just before 
growth begins.—E. II. 


2252 —How to m&ko brown bread. 

—The best and most wholesome bread is made 
of whole-meal—t e , flour composed of the whole 
of the substance of Corn, instead of the starchy 
part only sifted from the rest, which makes 
white bread. If children were brought up to 
eat whole-meal bread there would be far less 
illness and weakness amongst them, while 
the bread itself iB more satisfying, and is, 
therefore, highly economical as well as whole¬ 
some. To make it in a small quantity, put 
7 lb. of whole meat into a pan and set it 
before the fire. Then mix 2 oz. or 3 oz. of 
German yeast—some kinds of flour need 3 oz , 
others will be light with 2oz.—thoroughly with 
1 quart of hot, but not boiling, water, make a 
hole in the flour with the hand, and pour the 
yeast and water into it, stirring it round with a 
wooden spoon until it becomes a thick batter in 
the middle of dry flour, but not mixing it with 
the whole of the flour; sprinkle it over thickly 
with dry flour, and keep it before a good fire for 
an hour, covered with a thin butter cloth. It 
will thru be fouLd to have risen and burst 


through the covering of dry flower. Mix two 
tablespoonfuls of salt in a quart of warm water, 
and add more water, kneading it as the water 
is added, until the whole forms a nice 
light dough, not too wet nor too dry ; work it 
thoroughly in every part, cover it again with a 
cloth, and let it stand before the fire for another 
hour, when it can be made up into loaves, twists, 
tin loaves, or cakes, and baked for about an hour, 
according to the size of the loaves, less or more. 
The oven should be thoroughly hot to begin 
with, but when the crust is done let the loaves, 
if thick, stay in the oven with the door slightly 
ajar to ensure their being done all through. 
Twists and such small things are quickly done, 
and can be put in the front of the oven and takfn 
out first. They are much appreciated for tea or 
breakfast, and make a welcome change.—R. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL (POLYGONATUM 
MULTIFLORUM). 

I have often seen the Lily of the Valley figured 
in Gardening, and its uses spoken of for winter 
forcing, and certainly it is one of the most 
delightful plants that can be grown for that 
purpose, a spray of flower with a leaf being 
always an acceptable present, and the perfume 
yielded by the Blooms highly appreciated ; but 
here is another plant of great beauty aud a near 
ally of the Conv&llaria. I have never seen it 
growing in a wild state, but it is said to be a 
native of this country. I have Been the latter 
plant growing in many places quite in a natural 
way, at home and abroad, but I have never 
seen the plant now under consideration in what 
I could call a state of nature. There has always 
been sufficient cause about its surroundings for 
doubt as to its being an escaped plant from neigh¬ 
bouring gardens; however, this neither addsto or 
detracts from its beauty, nor the elegance which 
its antique bell-shaped flowers produce. Al¬ 
though not so often seen amongst the forced 
earl? flowers as it deserves to be, it is not from 
its difficulty of management, for no easier plant 
can be grown. It does not require a great deal 
of pot room, and it only requires some three or 
four of ita stout underground roots to be taken 
up, taking care that these have a prominent boas 
or crown. These may be reduced to about 
6 inches in length, and placed in a 6-inch pot. 
Of course, if larger clumps are necessary, the 
pots may be increased in size at will. It forms 
a great additional charm if a clump of the Lily 
of the Valley is placed on the surface of the soil, 
which should consist of light, sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. Treated thus, with a very little 
warmth, the flowers of both plants will be dis¬ 
played in the second month of the year, whilst 
if only kept in the greenhouse the long drooping 
stems of the Solomon's Seal, clothed with 
opposite light-green leaves, which afford a 
pleasing contrast to all others, and its pendent 
white, bell-shaped blooms are freely produced, 
and I would specially recommend its use for 
indoor forcing to the attention of the readers of 
Gardening, and while the weather is open 
is the time to lift the- roots and pot them at 
onoe. J. J. 


2141.— Brown-scale. —As far as I know 
the scale insects live about a year. The young 
scale, when first hatched, would not be visible 
to the naked eye while on the plants ; but they 
would be if placed on a sheet of white paper. I 
do not know the time of incubation of the eggs. 
As to the best time of year to destroy these in¬ 
sects, it is not easy to give a definite answer, as 
they very probably, in greenhouses, breed at 
aDy time of year. They are easiest to destroy 
when they can be easily seen. They should 
then be taken off the plant and the leaves and 
stems washed with 7 lb. of soft-soap and the ex¬ 
tract from C lb. of Quassia-chips, mixed with 
100 gallons of water.—G. S. S. 

2470.— Keeping fowls out of a gar¬ 
den. —Fowls have no more right to trespass 
than other animals, and it is thtir owner's duty 
to prevent them. If caught in the act they 
may be impounded, but as that is difficult in 
the case of fowls, and the law which prevents 
their being shot will give damages for the 
injury done by them. The owners should at 
once be 9ued in the county court, where it will 
be necessary to prove the ownership of the 
fowls, and the amount of damage done by them. 
There is no fear as to result.— One, &-*. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PALM-HOUSE AND ROCK GARDEN AT 
STREATHAM HALL, EXETER. 

Onit illustration represent* a portion of the 
picturesque rockwork recently erected by 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, Exeter, in the 
large new Palm-house at Streatham Hall, the 
residence of Mrs. Thornton West. The building 
is one of the largest Palm-houses in the West of 
England, and has been erected from a design by 
Mr. E. H. Harbottle. It is 71 feet in length and 
40 feet wide, the roof rising to a height of 
40 feet. The base is of atone, and the roof, 
which is of steel, forms a clear semi circle, being 
free from bearers to allow for the expansion of 
I he larger plants. There is a large centre bed, 
with two smaller ones at each end, surrounded 


overhanging rock in the centre of the Dicture 
has been rendered additionally effective by the 
arching fronds of a large Nephrolepis exaltata. 
Other prominent parts have-been planted with 
Phlebodium aureum, Blechnum corcovadense, 
Lomaria gibba, Asplenium Nidus-avis, Asple- 
nium Veitchi, Davallia polyantha, Seiaginella 
uinbrosa, Ac. Less shaded parts are decorated 
with small Palms, Kncephalartos, Cycas revoluta, 
Phyllanthus nivoaus, Pandanus Veitchi, Begonia 
Rex, Panic mu variegatum, Tradescantias, Ac. 
The deep recesses and level portions between 
the rocks are carpeted with various Mosses and 
Lycopods. Narrow fissures are planted with 
the smaller kinds of Maiden-hair Ferns, various 
Seiaginella*, Doodia aapera, Nephrolepis Dutti, 
Lygod ium scandens, and similar kinds. The 
stones used^aro large blocks of trap of a dull 
reddish-grey tint, which forms a pleasing con- 


a suitable temperature for stove plants in a struc¬ 
ture of the dimensions you name you will re¬ 
quire four rows of 4-inch piping along both sides 
and one end. The other division will, of course, 
be for greenhouse plants, for which the quantity 
of piping you mention will suffice. You cannot 
do better than have a centre bed 7 feet wide in 
each house, raised about 3 feet high with brick¬ 
work, and a tank in the middle for the warmest 
house ; but a tank is not necessary in the other 
division. This will give you room for a walk 
3 feet w'ide all round, and a bench 2 feet 0 inches 
between the w’alk and the glass, or, if you wish, 
you can have a stage in the centre of the cool 
division, but I prefer a brick bed. You do not 
say if the tank is intended to furnish bottom - 
heat for the plants, if so, you will have to carry 
a flow* and return hot-W'ater pipe through it to 
furnish the requisite warmth. You will, how- 



by a handsome mosaic marble pavement. 

pis 


The 


arrangement of the rocks and plants is exceed¬ 
ingly effective. On entering the house the 
visitor seems to be gazing down into a deep gully 
with overhanging rocks. The paths and steps 
leading to this and all other parts of the work 
are so arranged as to afford an easy means of 
access to all the plants without being conspicuous 
or of stiff and unnatural appearance. On the 
higher portions of the rockwork have been 
planted large Palma and Tree-Ferns, amongst 
othera Sabal princeps, 15 feet to 16 feet high, 
Latania borbonica, 25 feet high, several Sea- 
forthia elegans, 14 feet to 18 feet high, Cocos 
flexuosa, 16 feet high, large-sized Alsophila 
australis, Dicksonia antarctica, Cyathea medul- 
laris, Ac. Between these large plants a great 
variety of scenery has been produced by means 
of rocks and smaller plants. Where the rocks 
are shaded or partially shaded by the Palms, a 
large number of Ferns have been used*. The 
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ns have been used. 

^ Gough 


traat to the lively green of the Ferns and other 
plants. As the stones selected had a weather¬ 
beaten surface, partly covered by natural Moss, 
the work looks old rather than that of recent 
construction. With very few exceptions, the 
whole of the Ferns, Ac., are planted out, only 
such varieties being plunged with their pots as 
might require removal or rearrangement in a 
short time. Most of the large plants had been 
reviously grown at Streatham Hall in smaller 
ouses. By way of variety, the small beds 
at the ends of the new Palm-house are planted 
with varieties of Bamboos, small Palms, 
and Ferns being interspersed here and there. 
Altogether this artistic arrangement is a pleasing 
departure from the general orthodox style of 
planting Palm-houses. 

2463.—Greenhouse and stove plants. 

—In the first place you must start right by 
arranging the hot-water pipes well. To maintain 


ever, find this to increase the expense of heating 
considerably, without getting a corresponding 
advantage by doing so, as stove plant* can be as 
well grow n for your purpose without that ex¬ 
pense as with it. With regard to the most suit¬ 
able stove plants to grow, you must understand 
the range of choice is wide both in foliage and 
flowering plants. Of Palms you may select 
Phoenix rupicola, Cocos Weddelliana, (xeonoma 
gracilis, Kentia australis, and Kentia Belmore- 
ana. Aralias are exceedingly useful for table 
decoration. Of these I may mention Aralia 
Regime and A. Veitchi. Crotons are also indis¬ 
pensable ; C. Warreni is still uusurpassed for 
the table. Add to this Golden Queen, Jubilee, 
and Princess of Waldeck, and you will have a 
selection of well-tried kinds. The beautiful 
Dracaenas must also be mentioned. Amongst 
other foliage plants I may name the Alocasias, 
Asparagus falcatuB, Bertofonias, Dieffenbachias, 
Curculigos, Musas, Marantas, and Caladiums. 
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The Bame difficulty presents itself with regard 
to dowering plants, there is such a number to 
choose from. Every good stove should contain 
the new forms of Anthurium Andreanum and 
the older form of A. S. giganteum. To these 
should be added Allamanda llendersoni, Aphe- 
landra aurontiaca, Clerodeudron Balfouri, Dip- 
ladenia amabilis and D. Brearleyana, Amary¬ 
llis in variety, Ixoras, Pancratium fragrans, 
Gardenia intermedia, and the beautiful Ama¬ 
zon Lily (Eucharis amazonica). If I add 
another name it will be to include Poinsettia 
pulcherrima and the useful Euphorbia jacquinire- 
flora. Useful foliage plants for the greenhouse 
will be found in Anthericum variegatum, Aspi¬ 
distra lurida, Cordyline indivisa, Dracrvnas, and 
Yucca aloifolia variegata. The greenhouse 
Rhododendrons I must first mention amongst 
the flowering plants, then I would add Camel¬ 
lias, Azaleas, Acacias, Abutilons, Fuchsias, 
Boronias, Brugmansias, Ericas in variety. 
Genista, Aphelexis, Epacris, Epiphyllum trun- 
catum, Correas in variety, and last, but far from 
the least, a nice selection of the noble Olivias 
(Himsntophyllum).—J. C. C. 

2408. — Culture of Begonias and 
Lilies. —If you intend growing the first named 
in pots under glass, you may purchase the tubers 
any time after the middle of February, and start 
them at once in a moderate hot-bed or warm 
house. They will then begin flowering in May 
or June, but if left to start more naturally in 
a greenhouse temperature they will, of course, 
be so much later. Plant them singly in small 
pots of light, rich porous soil, with plenty of 
sharp sand iu it, and keep on the dry side until 
fairly started. Shift on into pots 
about 2 inches larger each time as 
required, and keep near the glass, 
but with light shade from hot sun. 

When well in growth and coming 
into bloom admit air freely. Af¬ 
ford plenty of water and a little 
liquid-manure when the pots fill 
with roots. For planting out-of- 
doors start the tubers from the 
middle to the end of March—in 
boxes is the most convenient way 
—pot up singly, grow on in a 
gentle warmth through April, 
harden off in May, and plant out in 
rich mellow soil early in June. 

Lilies can only be started in frames, as being, 
with scarcely an exception, of tall growth, 
they require plenty of head-room in the later 
Btages. L. auratum, L. lancifolium, vars., L. 
Harrisi, and many more may be started in pots 
in a frame, and when the growth is a little ad¬ 
vanced, be removed to a conservatory or in the 
open air to bloom. The best soil for most 
Lilies is a nice fibrous loam, mixed with a little 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand ; fill the pots from 
naif to two-thirds full at first, and earth up 
as the stems advance.—B. C. R. 

2433. — Treatment of a Myrtle —The 
flowering of the plant next season depends upon 
the treatment it received this year. If Myrtles 
are to bloom freely they must make a vigorous 
growth the previous summer, and have this tho¬ 
roughly ripened during the intervening autumn. 
My advice is to repot or retub the plant next 
April, giving it one from 4 inches to 6 inches 
larger (in diameter), and give it plenty of water 
ana weak liquid-manure at the root during the 
summer. Towards the autumn, say the end of 
July, slightly reduce the supply of liquid, and 
stand the plant in a very suuny place out-of- 
doors until the end of September ; it will flower 
abundantly the following year. To cut out 
some of the weaker shorts in the spring would 
also assist it considerably.—B. C. R. 

2437.— Hyacinths for forcing;.— I have 
constantly recommended that Hyacinths and 
other bulbs when potted should be at once 
plunged out-of-doors. They are thu9 under 
natural conditions, and cannot possibly become 
dusty dry, or in any way dry. I would water 
the bulbs at onoe, and plunge them out-of-doors 
for two or three weeks to allow the roots to 
make a good start. Unless these bulbs are 
well-rooted they eannot produce good flowers.— 
J. D. E. 

240 4. —Forcing Freesias.— The first thing 
for forcing purposes is to obtain strong, well- 
ripened bulbs. Put six in a fl inch pot, just 
covering the crowns. They may go at epoe into 


soil be kept just as moist till the plants appear 
abovo the soil. When 3 inches or 4 inches nigh 
the plants may be moved to an intermediate 
house, with a temperature of 55 degs. or so, and 
this temperature should not be much exceeded. 
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Flowering-shoot of Epacris miniata splendens. 


If strong bulb3 are obtained there will be no 
difficulty in getting plenty of flowers, but if the 
bulbs are weak it will be better to let them come 
on in the greenhouse.—E. H. 

- We plant our Freesia bulbs, about a 

dozen in a 5-inch or G inch pot about the middle 
of September. Plunge the pots over the rims 
in Cocoa-fibre refuse out-of-doors, and take them 
into the greenhouse early in November. Our 
bulbs, consisting of about a thousand, have been 
treated so, and they have grown from 6 inches 
to 9 inches iu height. They are kept in the 
greenhouse until it is seen' they are growing 
freely ; and as it is desirable that a succession 
of bloom should be obtained, a certain number 
of the flower-pots may be removed into a hot¬ 
house, say six or a dozen at a time, according to 
the number required. This should be done 
every three weeks, and, as the first flowers open, 
remove the plants to the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

2441.— Unhealthy Coleus.— The plant 
is attacked by an insect known as “ mealy-bug ” 
to which the Coleus is extremely liable. The 
best remedy is to touch all the affected parts 
with benzoline, but as you have only a cool- 
house the plant cannot in any case survive the 
winter, and may as well be thrown away. The 
Coleus requires a stove temperature during the 
winter months.—B. C. R. 

2447.—Lilium Harrisi —Pot the Lilies at once, and 
let them come on gently in the greenhouse. They will not 
flower before Easter under any circumstances now.—K. II. 

-The bulbs should have been purchased before they 

started to grow. As they have been allowed to make con¬ 
siderable growth first, It would be better to pot them at 
onoe. and plunge them into Cocoa-fibre-ref use out-of-doors. 
This is necessary to allow the roote to form freely for the 
support of the growth.—J. D. E. 

2428.— Culture of Sol&num jasminoides.— 
This is cultivated as an ordinary climbing greenhouse 
plant for its wreaths of beautiful white flowers, so freely 
produced ; it is easily cultivated. In warm districts of 
Great Britain it grows freely and flowers well in autumn 
out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

-This plant needs but a minimum of care. Plant it 

out in any good loamy soil (against a wall, of course), 
and in alight and sunny position, and it oau ecaroely fail. 
It is very nearly hardy, but I cannot remember to have 
ever eeen any berries on a plant It blooms freely if the 
growth is not too rank.—B. 0. R. 


NOTES ON EPACRISES. 

The different varieties of Epacrises are among 
the showiest of flowering plants, and are espe¬ 
cially valuable where a display has to be kept op 
at all seasons. The want of fragrance ia the 
blossoms is an advantage, for they can often be 
employed where such heavy-smelling subjects as 
Hyacinths would be inadmissible. If the demand 
for hard-wooded plants of this class continues to 
increase as it has done for the last two or three 
years, we may expect to see Epacrises take their 
proper place in most gardens, for they are 
among the least fastidious of hard-wooded 
plants, and will flower well even daring winter 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. In 
common with their allies the Heaths, all the 
Epacrises dislike more fire-heat than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep them safe from frost, 
and at the same time air should be given when¬ 
ever possible. If the long sprays are cut just as 
the flowers expand, they retaiu their freshness 
for a long time in water. Though the plants 
are not difficult to propagate by cuttings, yet it 
is a delicate operation, and one that needs 
skilled hands to carry it out successfully. In 
commencing their culture, the most satisfactory 
way is to purchase a few neat bushy plants in 
5 inch pots. Messrs. Low’s nursery has been for 
years noted for its hard-wooded plants, and a 
visit there about the end of the summer will 
show the growing demand for the various kinds 
of Epacris. After the newly-purchased plants 
have flowered, they should be cut down by 
shortening back the long shoots, and thus keep- 
iog the specimens dwarf and bushy. As soon as 
growth recommences after this operation is the 
time to pot the plants, usiog for the purpose 
good sandy peat, and taking care that the pots 
are thoroughly drained and not too large. In 
this way the plants will grow freely, and during 
the latter half of the summer may be turned 
outf oors. A good bed of coal-ashes should be 
prepared on which to stand the plants, and they 
must be carefully attended to in the matter of 
water, taking especial care that they are not 
allowed to become too dry, as, like their allies the 
Azaleas, their delicate hair-like fibres are sadly 
injured if they once happen to get parched. 
There is a great number of varieties, a few good 
ones being Lady Panmuro (white), Eclipse 
(scarlet and white), miniata splendens (rosy-red), 
aalmonea (light-salmon), alba odorata (white, 
sweet-scented), Fireball (’oright-red), Vesta 
(white and pink), Model (pink), with a different 
varieties of E. miniata and E. hyacinthiflora. 
There is a very singular Epacris known as E. 
onosmse flora or purpurascens, which is not parti¬ 
cularly showy, but is remarkable from the fact 
that there is a pretty variety of it with double 
flowers. This has the upper part of the shoots 
wreathed with little rosette-like blossoms, 
which when first expanded are pure-white, but 
become slightly tinged with pink before they 
die off. H. 

THE GUERNSEY LILY (NERINE). 

In this we have some of the most beautiful and 
most desirable plants for autumn flowering it 
is possible to name, and I am not surprised by 
“ Karl ” being so struck with them at a friend’s 
garden that he says : “If it’s at all possible for 
me to grow these I will devote my heart and 
soul to them.” Nerines are just now beginning 
to display their beauties, and they will continue 
in perfection for several weeks yet. Immedi¬ 
ately after blooming they should be repotted, 
using for soil half loam, the other half to be 
composed of leaf mould, manure, and sand, 
thoroughly mixed; yet always bear in mind 
that these plants always flower best when 
thoroughly root-bound, aud the plants must be 
grown in a warm groenhouse temperature, close 
up to the glass, and be well supplied with 
moisture. In the spring, however, reduce the 
quantity by degrees, until the bulbs have gone 
quietly to rest, when wateriug must cease, and 
they must be stood in a place where the sun has 
f ill p ower upon them, and at the same time be 
kept quite dry, and the bulbs about this time of 
the year will be a sheet of beauty and glory. 
Pot very firmly. There are many species and 
varieties, but the best may be here enumerated : 
N. coruscans (deep brilliant-scarlet), N. Fother- 
gilli and the variety major have umbels of rich- 
vermilion, N. Planti (bright-crim9on), sarni- 
ensis (bright-red). The above-named kinds and 
many others may be obtained from the principal 
nurserymen. J. J. 
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LILIUM AURATUM. 

OK the first page of Gardening for Sep¬ 
tember 10th, “ J. C. C. ” asks what becomes 
of the many thousands of bulbs of Lilium 
auratum that are imported into this country 
every year ? There can be only one answer 
to this question—they all die. I suppose that 
why they die is what most people would like 
to know. From long experience and obser¬ 
vation, I have no hesitation in answering that 
most of such failures arise from want of prope- 
treatment. There are, no doubt, other causes. 
Many bulbs are far gone in decline before they 
come into the hands of the grower, no doubt 
from having been subjected previously to condi¬ 
tions unfavourable to healthy development ; 
others have nearly all the vitality dried out of 
them. A very instructive case came lately under 
my observation. A lady friend, whose bulbs 
had always gone wi ong, was told that she should 
get bjlbs newly lifted from the ground and all 
would be right, so she got six large ones from 
one of the most noted of the English nursery¬ 
men, and brought them to me to pot for her. 
On subjecting them to a severe scrutiny, I found 
every one of them quite black at the base of 
the scales from water having lodged there. I 
have learned to know sound bulbs when I see 
them and would have nothing to do with the 
bad ones. Once get a few quite sound bulbs to 
begin with, and treat them as they ought to be 
treated, and I state most emphatically that, 
cultivated in pots, they will increase in size, 
and also in number, at a surprising rate, and 
everyone, from the smallest to the largest, will 
then be thoroughly sound. 

J. P., Kilmalcolm. 


2332.— Treatment of a tortoise.— 

Tortoises are of two distinct kinds—land and 
water tortoises—of which the first is the most 
common, a great many of these creatures being 
sold in our streets for the purpose of destroying 
cockroaches in kitchens. They, however, re¬ 
quire a vegetable diet, and eDjoy Lettuce, 
Dandelion, and Cabbage-leaves, eating also 
Gras* and Clover, and the flowers of Dandelion 
seem to be its luxuries. The land tortoise may 
be distinguished from the water tortoise by the 
fact that its feet are not webbed ; it has also 
a higher and more rounded shell, with thick, 
stumpy feet. These will live out-of-doors in a 
garden all the summer, retiring into a basket, 
kept in the kitchen, for their winter sleep, from 
which they will crawl out when spring weather 
arrives. Tortoises enjov warmth, and like a 
temperature of from 60 degs. Ur70 degs. ; they 
should be given fresh, clean water to drink, in 
a pan which they can reach, and they are fond 
of eating fruit. For this reason it is not desir¬ 
able to keep a tortoise in a garden where Straw¬ 
berries are grow'n, as they destroy a great many. 
Water tortoises eat fish, worms, or a little raw 
meat, and neither of these kinds can feed itself 
in a conservatory. Fortunately, they do not 
require so much food in the winter—when they 
are dormant—as in the summer, but it is neces- 
ary to provide them with food as soon as 
they aw*ke, as they then need it. Milk, too, 
these creatures enjoy, especially when they 
wake in winter, and they should thus immedi¬ 
ately be given a small quantity to drink. There 
are also Indian tortoises, which require a higher 
temperature, and thrive best in a hot-house, but 
“ E. P.’s ” tortoise is probably a hardier animal. 
Lettuce-leaves and milk should be supplied to 
it at once, unless it is dormant, as it must have 
had a long fast, and probably needs nourish¬ 
ment quickly. If it has webbed feet give it 
also animal food, as above.—R. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

POTATOES IN PITS AND FRAMES. 
Gentle hot-beds formed of leaves, or leaves and 
manure, are of the greatest assistance in forcing 
Potatoes, and where deep heated pits are avail¬ 
able their culture is much simplified. Where 
only one or two frames, or two or three lights in 
a pit, can be devoted to the early crops it is not, 
as a rule, advisable to commence forcing yet, 
most people preferring a constant rather than 
a fitful supply. I find deep heated pits 
admirable for forcing Potatoes, these being 
cleared off early or before Easter, and either 
Kidney Beans or Potatoes planted in close 
succession. The successional supplies of Pota¬ 
toes, some of which are started now or early in 
February, are also followed by Beans, Ac. 
Leaves are scarce this season, and many that I 
have collected are already half decayed ; con¬ 
sequently, I and all others similarly situated 
will have to depend principally upon stable- 
manure for the hot-beds. This must be well 
prepared by frequent turnings, a violent or rank 
neat proving destructive to the Potatoes. 
Sufficient must be introduced into a pit to bring 
the soil up to within 6 inches of the glass, while 
for the frames the beds may be about 42 inches 
high at the back, with a gentle slope to the 
front. If the manure is rather hot delay soiling 
for a few days, otherwise it may be done at once. 
First face over the bed with a layer of short 
manure, on this placing not less than 9 inches of 
fresh loamy soil, such as old Melon and Mush¬ 
room-beds, to which is added some sandy mould 
obtained by sifting over old potting-bench refuse. 
A 6-inch potful of superphosphate to every light, 
this being well mixed with the soil, will benefit 
both the Potatoes and succeeding crops. The sets, 
which ought not to have lost their first strong 
sprout, should be set closely and uprightly in boxes 
or trays, and placed in gentle heat to commence 
active growth. All side shoots ought to be 
rubbed off, and when the central or reserved 
sprout is about 2 inches long the tubers ought to 
be planted. This is found a much better plan 
than planting direct from the storing-place. 
The drills for them, which may well be opened 
with the hand, should be about 5 inches deep, 
and from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, according 
to the width of the lights. Dispose the seta not 
less than 6 inches apart, and carefully mould 
over with the hand. Radishes are frequently 
sown over the surface of the beds, but unless 
very thinly grown they do not attain a service¬ 
able size in heated pits, but succeed in unheated 
frames or where the Potatoes grow more slowly. 
The frames require to be closely covered every 
night with mats and also litter in severe weather, 
and all should receive a little air during the 
warmest part of the day, this being increased as 
the days lengthen and the haulm advances. 
Very little water is needed at the outset, unless 
given for the benefit of the Radishes, but when 


or checked in its growth some time or other, or perhaps very 
rank, strong manure has been used. This sometimes 
oauses Celery to “ bolt.”—E. H. 

2410.— Seakale for forcing.— Cut the thongs off 
when the plants are lifted. The thongs may be cut 4 inches 
in length, tied in small bundles, and laid in damp, sandy 
soil, and a little long litter thrown over them, and in 
March plant out in rows, 15 inches to 18 inches apart. 
These will make good plants for forcing next year.— 
E. H. 

2413.— Rhubarb out of-doors —The shoots should 
be covered ac once with large pots, tubs, or crates, and 
then surrounded with warm leaves and manure. The 
leaves and manure should be sweetened a bit by fer¬ 
mentation, or the Rhubarb may have an earthy taste.— 
E. H. 

2460— Tomatoes for profit.— Every¬ 
thing depends upon the means at disposal. The 
most profitable crops are obtained from plants 
started early, say in January, and grown on in 
warm light houses. Even for outdoor planting 
I should sow in February, and keep shifting the 
plants on to have them as strong as possible 
when planted out. I have had several thousand 
lants this season in the open air planted in 
lay ; about 500 were very strong in 6 inch 
pots when planted, and from these ripe fruits 
were gathered in July almost as soon as when 
ordinary-sized plants were put out in an un¬ 
heated house the end of April. From these 500 
plants four times as much fruit was gathered 
as from the same number of smaller plants set 
out about the same time. I have coine to the 
conclusion that on an average season small 
plants outside do not pay, and unheated houses 
are not of much use for Tomato growing. Every 
rower has a favourite variety. I have done 
ast this season with Ham Green Favourite.— 
E. H. 

2454.— Cesspool contents for vege 
tables, &C. —This is no doubt valuable, but 
its use has its drawbacks ; not the least being 
the horrible smell created when being used. 
Black sewage should always be diluted con¬ 
siderably when applied to growing crops; but 
at this season it may be applied to vacant ground, 
especially during the progress of trenchiog, as 
strong as it can be obtained ; in fact, there is no 
better season than the present for emptying 
cesspools.—E H. 

- Yes, the contents of your cesspool are 

very valua >le for nearly all garden crops and 
fruit-trees, but in your case the black liquid 
requires diluting with half the bulk of clear 
water. In my own case all the drainings from 
the stable, as well as the rain-water from tl e 
different buildings, run into the sa ne tank. 1 o 
this tank I have a chain-pump attached, so that 
after the first few rounds of the wheel the liquid 
is of a suitable strength for using. I never 
allow anv to run to waste, but apply it to 
nearly all the occupants of the garden.— 
J. C. C. 

2423.— Treatment of Cucumbers.— 

Cucumbers cannot be grown to advantage in 



A good type of Ashleaf Kidney Potato. 


growing strongly the Potatoes must not be 
allowed to become dry at the roots. No sub¬ 
sequent moulding up is necessary or advisable. 
Old Aahleaf (a good type of which is here 
figured), Mona’s Pride, Veitch’s Improved Ash- 
leaf, Victor, Early Border, and Eclipse are all 
suitable varieties of Potatoes for forcing, the 
two first-named, if obtained true to name, being 
the best. _ W. 

2430.— Unsatisfactory Celery. — Celery with a 
heart almost wholly woody must have met with a severe 
check. It was probably sown very early iu heat, and Btarved 


winter in a lower night temperature than from 
60 degs. to 65 degs., and they will do better 
with from 3 degs. to 5 degs. more heat, with a 
bottom-heat of from 75 degs. to 80 degs. It is 
true that plants growing in a comfortable bot¬ 
tom-heat—say, 80 degs.—will do with a little 
less top-heat; but under no circumstances what¬ 
ever can Cucumbers be profitably grown in a 
low temperature. I have tried, for the sake of 
saving fuel, to run them as low as possible, but 
n tthing less than the figures quoted above will 
do.—E. H. Original from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

. 2369. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums. — 

The beat method of cultivating the plants, to 
obtain dwarf growth with good blooms is tosslect 
naturally dwarf varieties and cut them down to 
within 4 inches of the soil in May—say about the 
middle of the mouth, afterwards allowing each 
plant to grow with three shoots each, the same 
number of blooms being allowed to develop one 
to each branch. Some sorts, such as the Fair 
Maid of Guernsey or Belle Paule, if grown on 
the <jut-down principle, cannot be had as dwarf 
as those which are naturally of low growth. 
Cuttiugs should be inserted any time daring 
the month of December, the first three 
weeks for preference. Allow the plants to grow 
with one shoot until the middle of May, when, 
if a request is made through Gardening, I 
I would give further particulars as to cutting 
down to induce a dwarf growth. The following 
sorts are suitable for this method of culture. The 
colours of each can easily be found by reference 
to a Ch rysan themu tn catalogue. Val d’ Andorra, 
Avalanche, Etoile de Lyon, Edwin Molyneux, 
Sunflower, J. Stanborough Dibbens, Mdlle. 
Marie Haste, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, Wm. 
Lane, M. Bernard, Mme. de Sevin, W. H. Lin- 
coin, Puritan, Boule d’Or, W. Tucker, Triomphe 
du Nord, Mdlle. Lacroix, Mme. Mezard, Elaine, 
Maiden’s Blush, Mme. Bacco, Aida, Gloire du 
Rocher, Anna Hartzhorn, and Comte de Ger- 
miny. All of the above are Japanese. —E. M . 
2465 —Tall Chrysanthemums —Pots 

12 inches in diameter are too large for single 
plants of the varieties named, so mu oh root 
space is an inducement for tall as well as late 
growth. Pots 9 inches in diameter are quite large 
enough for single plant j ; those now employed 
would easily h dd three plants, especially when 
they are intended for decoration only—that is, 
producing quantity rather than quality of 
flowers. Did the plants receive any heat what¬ 
ever in their initial stage? If so, that would 
account somewhat for the height. If the 
plants do not have sufficient space between them 
at all times, whether indoors or outside, that is 
also an inducement for tall growth. The plants, 
too, were late potted by fully a month, espe¬ 
cially when such large pots were employed. 
Give them now the lightest place in the green¬ 
house, and not too much water, and the plants 
will bloom after awhile.—E M. 

2276 — Chrysanthemum3 for stan¬ 
dards. —The following will be found thoroughly 
suitable for growing in the form of standards, 
but they will not flower until November, especi¬ 
ally if large heads are required ; bat if just 
naturally grown plants are required without 
a py topping of the shoots the result would be 
different; the latter form is what is known a 9 
the regular practice of growing standards. In 
any case the cuttings should be inserted any 
time during the first three weeks in December 
so as to allow a long season of growth. The 
cuttings are best struck in small pots singly in a 
cool-house without any heat whatever, except 
enough to keep out frost. One single atom 
must be encouraged to grow by removing all 
side shoots until the desired height be attained 
—say 3 feet. If the natnral break in the plant 
occurs at this time that will prevent the trouble 
of pinching the point out to obtain extra growths 
to form the head. Incurved : Mrs. G. Randle 
(white), George Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon 
(orange-yellow), Prince Alfred (rose-carmine, 
shaded purple), Lord Wolaeley (bronzy-red). 
Japanese: Lady. Selborne (whits), Maiden’s 
Blush (blush), Rosea superba (rosy-lilac, shaded 
bnff), Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), Mme. B. 
Rendatler (orange, shaded yellow and red), Fair 
Maid of Guernsey (white). Source d’Or (bronze, 
tipped gold).— E. M. 

2471.— Small Chrysanthemum 
blooms. — “ Exeter ” has been too good to his 
plants in the way of supplying them with rich 
food. Some of the plants having lost their 
leaves up to the points proves that the roots 
were either gorged with excess of stimulants or 
they were killed with a too strong dose given 
at one time, and thus caused a check to the 
plants. Plants that were looking so well as 
those described by Exeter ” could not require 
either nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia; 
as they appear to h we been gross enough already. 
It has been a general complaint this year that so 
many blooms in the incupved section hafe had 
Digitizer QIC 


their florets reflex instead of incurve. This is 
mainly caused by a want of maturity of the 
wood, which overfeeding would aggravate very 
much. Plants that are not extra strong in 
growth are all the better for having assistance 
when the pots in which they are to flower in 
are full of roots before the bads show. No 
greater mistake can be made than that of com¬ 
mencing to feed the plants before they are well 
supplied with roots; if the latter are crippled 
during that stage they seldom recover suffi¬ 
ciently to give the best results. In the future I 
should advise soil less rich than appears to have 
been employed. Stimulants can always be given 
in quantity when it is thought the plants show 
signs of starvation.—ft M. 

2306. —Unsatisfactory Ohrysanthe 
mums. —The roots have been injured by too 
strong doses of some stimulant, possibly 
sulphate of ammonia, which caused a check to 
the development of the blooms at a critical 
period. The most likely cause was the appli¬ 
cation of stimulants too early—before the 

S lants were well supplied with roots. Plants 
o not need artificial support until all the 
nutriment contained in the soil is absorbed, and 
a quantity appears to have been added to the 
soil at potting-time, and considering this was 
done late, there was all the less need for stimn- 
lating food .to be given in the shape of liquid 
from the surface.—E. M. 

2411. — Early Chrysanthemums for 
market. —Far more of Mme. C. Desgrange is 
grown for market than of any other early 
Chrysanthemum, and its sports, G. Wermig 
(primrose) and Mrs. Hawkins (deep-golden- 
yellow), are also both very useful. Mrs. 
Burrell is another floe early kind, of a bright 
primrose colour, and this, with Roides Preooces, 
a beautiful and very free variety of a rich 
crimson colour, and Mrs. Pitcher would prob¬ 
ably form the best half-dozen for the purpose 
named. —B. C. R. 

-Li Vierge (white), nsmam (silvery-blush), Li Petite 

Mme (white), Mrs. Cullingford (white), Wm Holmes (rich 
brownish-crimson), I/Isle des Piaisirs and Elaine (white! 
The above are good for growing in pots. In addition 
to La Vierge. E aine, and W. Holmes, Lady Selborne, 
Mrs. G. Bundle, and Mm 9 . C. Desgrange are capital for 
cutting purposes.—E. M. 

2398. —Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 

For size and quality take the cuttings in 
November or December. Some varieties require 
a longer season than others, and something de¬ 
pends upon when the flowers are required. For 
merely decorative purposes cuttings may be 
taken after Christmas, or as late as February ; 
but, as a rule, the struck plants are the best, 
especially where the cutting-down system is 
adopted, as there is a stronger base to work 
upon.—E. H. 

-It depends a good deal upon what it is 

intended to do with the plants, and also what 
are the varieties. A grower of Chrysanthemums 
puts in his cuttings at various periods between 
December and April. Those who grow their 
plants to produce big blooms for exhibition put 
in the cuttings some time in December. If it is 
intended to produce good-sized specimen plants 
the cuttings are put in at that time ; but good 
results are obtained from cuttings put in as late 
as March. I was judging at an exhibition last 
month, and gave the first prize to six splendid 
blooms of Golden Empress of India. One of the 
blooms subsequently obtained the “ premium ” 
award as the best bloom in the exhibition. 1 
enquired of the gardener at what time he put in 
the cuttings, and he informed me that they 
were not put in until the middle of March. I 
would say put them in during February and 
March, root them at once in a nice bottom-heat 
in a hot-bed, and grow them on without any 
check. This plan saves a deal of trouble, and 
answers well for all ordinary purposes.—J. D. E. 

-If large exhibition blooms are required, 

the cuttings should be inserted during Decem¬ 
ber—the first fortnight for preference—singly in 
small pots in a cool-house, using sandy soil. 
When the pots in which the cuttings are struck 
are fall of roots, they should be at once shifted 
into others—3£ inches in diameter—before the 
roots are crippled by becoming matted together. 
If the plants are required for decoration only- 
quantity of fiowers in preference to individual 
size—the middle of January will be soon enough 
to strike the cuttings.—E. M. 

2280 . — Chrysanthemums after 
flowering. —Cut down the flower-stems to 


within 2 inches of the soil to induce suckers to 
grow from the base of each plant, which will be 
needed to provide stock for next year’s supply of 
flowers. Should there already be more young 
growths from the base than are required, and 
these are likely to be overcrowded, thin out a few 
of the weakly ones to give space to those remain¬ 
ing to allow them to strengthen, as upon this 
much of the future success depends. A cold 
frame where the plants are free from frost is the 
best site for the plants during winter.—E. M. 

2361. -Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—The following will be foun 1 suitable: 
Avalanche (white), Val d’Audorre (red, shaded 
orange), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), M. Bernard, 
(amaranth), Wm. Lane (cinnamon, shaded roie), 
Mrs. G. C. Sehwabe (delicate rose, shaded 
salmon), Mrs. Falconer Jameson (chestnut- 
bronza, tinted gold), J. Stanborough Dibbens 
(golden centre, bronze outer), Marquis de Paris 
(white), Comte F. Lurani (white, mottled and 
.edged rose), Aida (reddish-bronzs, suffused 
yellow), L’Adorable (canary-yellow).—E. M. 

2372.—'Names of Ohrysanthemums.— If * Sea¬ 
weed” will send me one bloom ol each variety ajoom- 
panied, if possible, with foliage of those named,*! will do 
my best to name them. They should be numbered, 
retaining a duplicate list of the numbers for future 
reference.—E. Molynki/x, Sivanmore Park, Bishop s Wal¬ 
tham, Hants. 

2403.— Early Chrysanthemums —The 
following list will be found suitable in addition 
to Comtesse Foucher deCvreil: Isadore Feral 
(rose lilac), La Vierge (white), M. E. Pynaert 
Van Geert (yellow, striped bright-red), E. G. 
Henderson and Son (golden-red), Grace Attick 
(pure-white), Bouquet Estival (deep-rose), 
Achievement (wfiite, primrose centre), Mme. C. 
Desgrange (white), G. Wermig (pale-yellow), 
Mrs. Hawkins (deep-yellow), Lady Selborne 
(white), Sam Henshaw (incurved, deep-rose, 
reverse silver), Mrs. Burrell (primrose).—E M. 

2418 —Chrysanthemums for show, 
&C —“ H. C.” does not say whether Japanese 
or Incurved varieties are required. In the 
absence of such instructions, I will give lists to 
contain both Japanese and Incurved, the former 
to predominate. Twelve for large show blooms 
—Japanese: Avalanche (white), Sunflower 
(yellow), M. Bernard (amaranth), Edwin Moly¬ 
neux (crimson and gold), Gol. U. B. Smith 
(bronze, with terra-cotta shading), Boule d’Or 
(yellow, tipped bronze), Etoile de Lyon (lilac- 
rose, shaded silver), Puritan (pink, changing to 
white), W. Tucker (delicate rose). Incurved : 
Lord Alcester (primrose), Empress of India 
(white), Queen of England (blush), Golden 
Empress (yellow). Twelve for bushy specimens 
—Japanese: Val d’Andorra (red, shaded 
orange), Bouquet Fait (soft Rose), Avalanche, 
Lady Selborne (white), Wm. Robinson (orange- 
salmon), Source d’Or (orange, tipped gold), 
Maiden's Blush (blush), Mme. de Sevin (rosy- 
amaranth). Incurved : Mrs. G. Bundle (white) 
George Glenny (primrose), Mr. Dixon (yellow) 
Lord Wolaeley (bronze). Twelve dwarf for room 
decoration: Mme. C. Desgrange (white), G. 
Wermig (primrose), Cullingfordi (purple-crim- 
son), al d’Andorr^, W. H. Lincoln (yellow), 
Mrs. Falconer, Jameson (chestnut-bronze), 
Mme. de Sevin, L’Adorable (canary yellow), 
Elaine (white), Soeur Melanie (white), Mme. J. 
Laing (rose, flamed white), and Triomphe du 
Nord (bronze, shaded chestnut-rose).—E. M. 

2456.— Chrysanthemums for large 
flowers. —Cuttings should be inserted at any 
time during the month of December; stout 
sucker-like growths from the base of the old 
stools which produced blooms this year are the 
most suitable. Cut them off about 3 inches 
long, removing the lower pair of leaves, cut¬ 
ting square across below a joint. Insert them 
singly and firmly in 24-inch pots, using sandy 
soil; place the pots under a handlightin a cool- 
| house, keeping the light close, except that it 
should be removed for an hour every morning tp 
dissipate condensed moisture. If the cuttings 
are well watered when inserted they will hardly 
need more until rooted, which will require 
about one month ; but at no time should they 
be allowed to suffer for want of moisture, 
neither must the leaves flag from the effects of 
the srn. Shade should be applied to prevent 
this. When the cuttings are rooted (which is 
best known by carefully turning one plant out 
of the pot, by holding it upside down in the 
left hand and giving it a gentle tap on the oat- 
side of the pot; if: the roots can be seen gronnd 
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the soil the plants need air to render the growth 
stocky), tilt the lights up a little on one side, 
gradually inoreasing the supply of air until the 
lants will bear the lights off altogether without 
aggiug. At this stage a position clo3e to the 
rlass answers best, so that abundance of air and 
light can be obtained, all the while keeping the 
lants in a cool-house. Heat in any form is 
etrimental to them. What is wanted is a 
short-jointed growth. When the pot3 are fall 
of roots, the plants shonld be shifted into those 
3£ inches in diameter, employing a compost not 
too rich. Do nob top the plants at all, but 
allow them to grow with one stem somewhat in 
a free way until the first natural break is 
made during April or May, according to the 
variety, soim being laler than others. The 
break in the growth of the plant is ths result 
of bad formation at the point of growth, which 
gives a check to its progress while the bud is 
forming shoots. These push from the eyes below 
the point of growth. From these a selection of 
the heat must be made, as by this the future 
blooms are obtained. Three branches are suffi¬ 
cient for each plant, and the same number of 
bloonu are enough to give the best results. All 
other growths must be removed as fast as they 
form, thus concentrating the energy of the 
plant into the three selected shoots. It is not 
possible to produce the finest blooms of some 
sorts and still have the plants dwarf. If short 
plants only can be accommodated, the varieties 
which are naturally dwarf in habit must be 
chosen. Topping does nob always produce 
dwarf growth. Some varieties will grow quite 
as tall after the tops are taken otf as they 
would do without.—E. M. 


should be allowed to ^row until the required 
height is reached. For the standards <3 foet of 
clear stem is sufficient; the point must then 
be removed to induce extra growths to pash. 
Ia the case of the pyramids, when 2 feet in 
height is reached top the plant for the same 
purpose.—E. M. 


bulbs wo a ooaaaspotfoaeirj. 

Qasstloas.— Qusrtes and answers are inserted in 
QknovaiHe free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU eon nunications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardinino, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PuBbigma. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he miy desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaah 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardsniito has to be sent to press some 
time in aioanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

▲ns wars (whisk, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be elasndei, will be found in their different depart - 
m enti) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obeeroations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whieh their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents wh® refer to articles inserted in Garbrsiss 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2181.— Early Potatoes —What quantity of “seed” 
is required to plant a rod of ground w ith early Pot atoee ? 
-W. If. 

2482.— Violets In frames.— Ought the runners to 
bs taken off Violets when they are growing in frames?— 
Erin. 


2344 —Chrysanthemums for sho w.— 

The following varieties will be fouad suitable 
for the purpose required. For standards—In¬ 
curved : Mrs. G. Handle (white), G. Glenny 
(primrose), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), Lord Wolseley 
(chestnut), J&rdin de3 Plantes (orange-yellow), 
Prince Alfred (silvery ro3e-crimsou). Japanese : 
Rosea superba (lilac-rose, tipped buff), Maiden’s 
Blush (blush), Peter the Great (lemon), Source 
d’Or (orange and gold). Pyramid : Japanese 
varieties are not so suitable for this form of cul¬ 
ture as the small-dowered varieties of Incurved, 
such as Mrs. G. Run lie, Mrs. Dixon, and G. 
Glenny. From dwarf, I presume that trained 
specimens are required. The last-named three 
are quite as suitable for this form of growth as 
they are for pyramids. By adding John Salter 
(cinnamon-red, orange centre), Mrs. Sharpe 
(rich pinkish-rose), Priace Alfred (silvery ro3e- 
crimson), and Jardin de3 Plantes (orange- 
yellow), a sufficient number of incurved varie¬ 
ties will be obtained. The following six sorbs 
of Japanese are good : W. Robinson (orange- 
salmon), Maiden’s Blush (blush), Lady Selborne 
(white), Hiver Fleurie (pale buff, tinted rose), 
Mine. B. Rendatler (orange, shaded with yellow 
and red), Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink). The 
reflexed section is suitable for specimens, being 
of fairly easy management, and dowering freely. 
The following Borts are good: Cullingfordi 
(brilliant crimson, reverse golden), Dr. Sharpe 
(purple-magenta), Elsie (canary-yellow), Mrs. 
Forsythe (white), Chevalier Domage (or&nge- 
ellow), Golden Christine (light fawn-yellow), 
fear to give complete instructions how to cul¬ 
tivate the plants throughout the whole season 
would occupy too much space in Gardening for 
one week, therefore I purpose to give hints how 
to commence, adding the remainder at a future 

S riod, if you remind me about February or 
arch. Cuttings for all three methods should 
be inserted the first week in December singly 
in pots inches in diameter, using sandy 
soil; place the cuttings under handlights in 
a cool-house. When rooted give them a place 
close to the glass in a cool-house, so that 
they obtain abundance of air and light to 
induce a stocky growth. Shift on into larger 
pots as fast as the roots fill the pots, never 
allowing them to become pot-bound, or the 
free growth, which is so desirable, will be 
crippled, resulting in a loss of the lower leaves, 
which spoils their appearance. Those plants 
intended for trained specimens should have the 
point cut out of the shoot when 4 inches high, 
to induce other growths to push to form the 
foundation of the future specimen. When these 
additional shoots are 5 inches long top them 
again. Those plants intended for standards 
and pyramids will no* require topping. ..They 
Digitized by (jQ -QIC 


2433.— Soli for & O&CtU 8. —Will someone please to 
inform me what kind of soil ths Pheasant-feathered Cactus 
requires?— J.W. P. 

2481. — Treatment of Begonias. — Should 
B.qpnia* out-of-door^ all summer retniin in pots under a 
greenhouse stage, or should they be put in sand ? What 
Is the right kind of treatmant for winter ?—E. M. H. 

2485.— Keeping “Black Alicante" Grapes.— 
Having a quantity of these, I am desirous of keeping them 
to January or February. I should be glad of information 
from someone that has kept them successfully ?— Oxom. 

248(5.— Chinese L11163 for dinner-table deco¬ 
ration.— A note on the cultivation of Chinese Lilies and 
the vessels in which they should be p’aced for decoration 
of the dinner-table would be much valued ?—II. C. 

2487.— Maiden-hair Fern.— Will someone please 
advise me as to the lowest temperature that A. cuneatum 
requires to maintain its fronds f Also, whether it requires 
much watering ?—A. J S., Wimbledon. 

2138 -Green-fly and mealy-bug.— “ G. S. 8.” 
gave in Gardsxino an interesting life history of brown 
scale a week or two since. Would hs kindly do the same 
with green-fly and mealy-bug ?— B. B. 

2439.— Manuring Strawberries, Ac.— I should 
be glad to know what is the b>st time of year for manuring 
Strawberries and Raspberries which are planted on a 
heavy aoil ?—S. A. B. 

2490. — Planting Briers. -In planting Briers for 
Slaadard Roses is it best to cut them to thelength required 
—say, 3 feet—now, or in the spring, when the buds begin 
to show ?—W. M. 

2491. —Roses in a bed —Would someone be good 
enough to let me know how to make up a bed for planting 
Roses in so as to be successful ? I have a lot of clay at my 
command, which I believe is necessary ?—Rosas. 

2492. — Creeper for a sunless wall —Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me of some com men fast-growing 
creeper which will grow up and oover a wall that gets no 
sun and is under shrubs?—G. W. R. 

2493. —Soil for Chinese Primulas and Zonal 
Pelargoniums —What is the best soil to grow these 
plants in ? Is burnt marl of any good ? 1 have often been 
told that yellow marl is good.— Constant Rbadhr for 
Ysars. 

2494. — OoBlogyne crlstata— Will someone kindly 
tell me where this Orchid sends up its bloom spikes from ? 
Do they oorae at the side of the hulb, or out of the top the 
same as Gattleya oitrina, and what treatment they require 
at this season f—C. A. B. 

2495. — Plants injured by fumigation.— From 
using sulphur to fumigate my greenhouse, the foliage of 
AbutUon “Boule de Neige," Ivy-leaved “Geraniums," and 
Chrysanthemums, and other plants have been spoiled. 
Should they be out down now, or when ?—E. M. B. 

2496. —My osotide um nobile — I should be much 
obliged if anyone will tell me if this plant should have 
rest, and, if so, when ? My plant in a cool-house remains 
in native growth, and appears to be continually putting 
forth new leaves.—J. O. L. 

2497. — Moving a Rose-tree.— I am wishing to 
move from my greenhouse a Rose “ Heine Marie Henrietta " 
out-of-doors. When might it be done ? It will be necessary 
to remove most of its growth to get It out on account of 
the woodwork. Will it do injured thereby ?—E. H. M. 

2498. — Clematises in pots.— Will someone kindly 
tell me whatought to be done with two Clematises in 19-inch 
pots. One is a large single white, the other a double 
white. Both flowered well, and the siugle one was 
exceptionally good. The double one is making new shoots 
from every Joint. Ought they to be cut back or left alone ? 
They are twisted round stakes, and from there they ramble 
on the roof. I want them to bloom as well as they did next 
year, so shall be obliged for any information?— Ilex. 


2499. — Destroying Moos on a lawn.— Will some* 
one please to tell me the best way to destroy Moss on a 
lawn? Mine has been long neglected, and in consequence 
the Grass has in parte almost disappeared.— J. G. D. M. 

2500. — Culture of Filberts —Will anyone kindly 
give me hints as to cultivating Filberts, stating soil, 
situation, method of planting, training, and manuring, 
&o. ?—Laura. 

2501. — Growing Irises. —I shall be glad to know 
how to grow Irises in the open border? How to prepare 
the border for them, with the names of all the varieties 
that can be grown in a border ?—J. C. 

2502. — Gas-lime in a kitchen garden.— I should 
be obliged if someone would let me know if gas-lime is 
suitable for dressing general crops in a kitchen garden, 
and, if so, how is it best to be used ?—M. T. K. 

2503. — Propagating Laurels.—What is the best 
method of propagating Liurels from cuttings? 1 put 
down several in the open la9t autumn, and all failed. 
Should they have been struck under glass ? What is the 
best time to begin such work ?—Laura. 

2501.— Uses of a stable —Having a good stable, 
built of stone, with slated roof, I should be glad to know if 

I can put it to any use in the way of growing anything in 
it? Could I foroe Rhubarb on the ground floor, and raise 
Tomatoes upibaira in spring ?—Sr ablk. 

2505.— An economical oil-stove.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the most economical oil-stove to heat (suffi¬ 
ciently to keep out frost) a greenhouse 16 feet by 9 feet, 
giving cost of same, and also quantity ol oil burnt in a 
given number of hours?—N ratk. 

2508.— Planting out Chrysanthemums —Will 
someone kindly tell me whether there would be any advan¬ 
tage in planting out my Chrysanthemums in the garden 
next )ear, ana putting them into pots when the buds 
show? It seems to me this would save a vast amount 
of trouble in watering, &c. ?—Nkatk. 

2507.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— Will some 
experienced grower of Chrysanthemums kindly give me 
the names of two dozen moderately dwarf free-flowering 
kinds of various colours suitable for verandah decorat ion 
on the south coast of D-i-von, to flower In October ami 
November ?— F. M. 

25)3.— Grafted Chrysanthemums.—I should be 
glad if someone would tell me soma particulars about 
grafting these plants, and say whether it must be done on 
this year’s cutting, and, if so, when did the cutiing ought, 
to be pat in, and how high should they be before I grafted ? 
A. R. B. F. 

2509 — Alpine Auriculas. — I have a few alpine 
Auriculas in pots for outside a town window, north-east 
aspect. Would anyone please tell me the beist mould to 
repot them in, or would it be best to leave them a9 they 
are and add some manure, and state what kind they 
like best, and the best time to do it ?—R. L. 

2513.—Pompon Chrysanthemums for show. 
—Will someone kindly state the names of seven PompoiiH 
for cut blooms, to be shown as follows?—Six Pompons, 
including Anemone Pompons, three in a bunch, with 
foliage as cut from plant. I have got Neur Melanie; I 
think that would do for one. Should I grow one or three 
flowers on a stein?—D. H. W. 

2511. —A Nut-walk.—How should I treat a Nut-walk 
(Cobs and Filberts), the trees having grown long and stiff, 
and being shaded by tall Elms, the fruit has become small 
and thin ? A quantity of two-year-old shoots are growing ; up 
from the old stubs. Should the old ones be cut right down, 
or layered about 2} feet high, and allowed to break out 
afresh?—T. S. S. 

2512. — Cankered Strawberry plants.— I should 
be glad if someone would tell me the cause of some of my 
Strawberry-plants beooming cankered ? Th6 crowns form 
a thick, fleshy substance, which quite spoils them for 
fruiting. Some of the runners are affected the same way. 
Would lime or soot be beneficial ? If so, state the best time 
and way of applying it?— John Taydor, Sheffield. 

2513. — Growing Vines.— Would someone kindly 
tell me what three kinds of Vines I could grow with Black 
Hamburgh and Alicantes ? I have grown the Gros Col¬ 
mar, but they crack badly, and colour very poor, some of 
the bunches not fit for table. I want the three Vines in 
the place of Gro3 Colmar, warmest end of yinery. The 
Vines to be planted in an outside border and for late 
work.— Graph. 

2514. — Unsatisfactory Cinerarias.—I have got 
some Cinerarias, and they are not doing very well with 
me. The young leaves curl in and get brown, the same as 
if they had been frosted or burnt. I keep the heat about 
60 degs., and at times when the sun is strong it does rise a 
little higher, as it is facing the south, and heated with a 
flue. What shall I do ?-II. C. D. 

25 L5.— Dracaena and India-rubber-plant in¬ 
jured by frost.— I shall be obliged for information as 
to what would be the best thing to do with a Dracaena 
rubra and India-rubber-plant which have been badly 
injured by two nights' unexpected frost ? The leaves are 
quite brown, and hanging as if dead. Should I cut the 
leaves down now, or leave them till spring ? I have only a 
cold greenhouse, with the frost kept out.—S. S. 

2516. — Begonias for profit.— I have raised a large 
quantity of one and two-year-old seedling Begonias, and 
should like to grow them rapidly to a marketable size by 
next November. Any bints as to time of starting, plant¬ 
ing out in open ground (now being well manured and 
trenched up), selecting, and sorting the plants when in 
bloom, paying due regard to habit, drying, and preparing 
for sale, and storing of reserved tubers, will greatly oblige ? 
—Alonsoa. 

2517. — An unsatisfactory heating appara¬ 
tus.— My span-roofed greenhouse, which is 18 feet by 

II feet 6 inches, is heated with a coil boiler, which, 
as soon as the fire begins to burn clear, forces the water 
up and over the supply cistern. Consequently, 1 am not 
able to get 00 degrees of heat in the night. The water- 
pipes are 4-inch ones, and extend both ends, and on one 
aiae a small tube is let in at the highest point on the far 
end of water-pipe for letting the accumulation of air 
esoape. What elevation per foot or yard did the pipes 
ought to be fixed? This is my seoond nsw boiler in two 

years.— j. c. Original fr; m 
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2518. — A tenant’s fixture greenhouse.— Will 
"B C. R,,” or anyone else, kindly advise me as to the 
purchase of a greenhouse (span-roofed, tenant's fixture), 
and state what kind of heating apparatus. I shall want the 
house for forcing such things as Tomatoes, 4sc. ? I think 
of having one with everything complete ; the above to 
cost from £10 to £12.—A. Constant Reader, Rickmane- 
worth 

2519. —Management of a bowling-green.—I 
am in charge o! a bowling-green, and am desirous of 
obtaining some information with respect to the same ? 
The green in question has been relayed, and I should like 
to know if it would be wise to top-dress it with lime and 
soil now, and then with manure and soil put through a 
riddle in the spring of next year ? This and any other 
information will be very thankfully received.— Novice. 

2520. — Arrangement in a conservatory.— Will 
someone kindly give a suggestion or two as to the best 
way of making the interior of a conservatory pretty ? The 
conservatory is about 10 feet long, 10 feet wide, with a 
lean-to roof, the highest part being about 9 feet, and the 
lowest about 0 feet. It is built over a dining-room window', 
and has a briok wall opposite the window, as apart of the 
conservatory itself. I hope this may be explicit enough 
to enable anyone to give an explanation?—Sr. Maur. 

2521. —Soil for Perns.— Would some good Fern- 
grower kindly tell me the very best soil I can grow these 
in ? I am told that peat and broken bricks are very good 
for them, and I was also told that sand that was washed 
from a brook was the very best sand for Ferns; far better 
than silver sand. Is this so? If I buy anything from the 
nurseryman the water runs through very quick. I can 
never pot like it, so I should like to know something on 
potting?— Constant Reader for Years. 

2522. —Flowers for succession, dec.— Will some¬ 
one have the kindness to state the names of about a 
dozen flowers that will give a good succession of beautiful 
blooms from the end of J uoe, or the middle of J uly, to the end 
of September, that will be the most suitable, with Roses 
added, to make bouquets for table decoration or the hand, 
and also distinguish between the annuals and perennials 
(the latter preferred), and name the time to sow the seed, 
or other means of propagation ? Also what distance apart 
should perennial Gaillardios be planted ?— Evan Thomas. 

2523. —Tree-Carnations.— My Tree-Carnations now 
in bloom are not looking so smart as they might. The 
buds are not opening well, and the grass is turning yellow', 
first at the tip and men gradually down to the stalk. The 
main stems now’ look bleak and denuded. 1 fear I shall have 
no cuttings available in spring. 1 would like to have the 
reason of this from someone "in the know?" They are 
floe large plants, in their first year, which stood out-of- 
doors all summer, and are in 5 inch pots, no green-fly in 
them.—T. D. L., Longford. 

2524. — Pruning large Apple • trees. — Will 
" J C. C.,’ or anyone else, kindly tell me how to prune, 
and the best season to do it, two large Apple-trees (Lord 
Suffields)? It seems they have been cut in all round three 
years ago, but they are a complete thicket now. Should 
I thin some of the large branches out of the centre of the 
trees now, or wait till spring? I may say the trees have 
had a very good crop of fruit on this year. It is rather 
cold here, in the Valley of the Dee, North Wales, but pretty 
well protected with forest-trees all round the garden.— 
Old Si BSCRIBBR. 

2525. — A damp flue.— Will anyone kindly tell me 
what is the best to do with a damp flue ? Having had a great 
deal of rain during the past season it has sunk into my 
Yineiy border, ana also through the greenhouse wall,the 
flue having, I suppose, become damp. When a Are is put 
on it will not draw, and nearly the w’hole of the smoke 
comes out at the door of the fire-grate. I have tried to 
burn it out by putting a large quantity of paper in the 
grate, but it will not do. If anyone who has been in the 
same fix can tell me how to cure it I will feel greatly 
obliged ?-G. 0. 

2526. —Culture Of Tlgrldias.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me why I am so unsuccessful with Tigridias ? Are 
they difficult to flower? Some years I manage to flower 
about two in a dozen. I have been told that the American 
bulbs do better, but I do not find them do so. In fact, 
last year not one blossomed. My soil is a first-rate light 
loam, to W'hich I usually add sand ; but I have tried them 
without it. Has depth of planting anything to do with it ? 
1 fancy they are usually unsatisfactory things, or w e should 
see them oftener. Mine are well sheltered under a south 
wall.—W. W. 

2527. — Chrysanthemums for show.— Will some’ 
one kindly give me the names of some Chrysanthemums 
suitable for showing about the second w’eek in November? 
The class is as follows : Six naturally-grown, large-flower¬ 
ing ones, distinct. Am I right in supposing that the 
meaning of naturally-grown is only to pinch the shoots 
back and not to disbud the blooms ? I have the following 
kinds: M. Bernard, Source d Or, Rubra, Striata, Dr. 
Sharp, Princess Beatrice, Prince of Wales, and Christine 
Peach (golden and pink). Would any of them do for what 
I want and how soon should 1 put in cuttings?—D. II. W. 

2528. — Pruning Rosea.—I should be obliged for 
advice on the following matter? I have just finished 
transplanting a border of Standard and Dwarf H. P. and 
Tea Roses. When ought I to prune them ? I have taken 
off the unripe tips, and cut out the unripe wood. Should 
they be pruned in hard, moderately, or not at all, next 
spring, but let go on till spring, 1894 ; or ought I to then 
prune one seotion and not the other ? I have been advised 
to do each of the above by different persons, so I am in a 
fix what to do for the best. Plenty of bloom is the object 
in view. Locality, South Herefordshire.—Ross. 

2529. -Treatment of Roses.— Will “ j. c. C.or 
" P- U.,” kindly tell me what to do with the following 
Roses? I have a Mme. Alfred Carrifere in the garden 
which looks very badly. I am thinking of planting it in 
the greenhouse border. It was a splendid plant the first 
year, then it had to be moved, and it has never done well 
since. My garden is in Berkdale, Lancashire, and is bleak 
for tender leas, though Clot res do splendidly. I have also 
potted up a Triompbe des Rennes. I believe it is a clim¬ 
ber. Can it bs made into a bush instead of tying it to 
stakes, or is it bound to grow so long ? Also a Perle des 
J inline in a pot. This has not yet cast its leaves. I want 
it to grow stronger, If possible ?*fIlex. 
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2530. —Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
I have a small span-roofed greenhouse, 13 feet long, 9 feet 
wide, 9 feet high at the ridge, and 5 feet *ht the sides, 
4 feet of which is below the ground level, with 1 foot of 
stonework above, upon whioh rests the roof, there 
being no side lights. Note.—All the above are inside 
measurements. At the sides and top end of the house I 
have built a rockery, upon which 1 intend planting all 
kinds of Ferns, and I wish to know if a 14-inch coil boiler 
in a brick furnace, with two 9 feet lengths of 4-inch hot- 
water pipes fixed beneath the walk up the centre of the 
house would be sufficient to beat such a house ?—T. M. M. 

2531. — Culture of Bouvardias.— In Gardening, 
Nov. 19th, under "Work in the Town Garden," “B. O. R.” 
speaks of the easy culture of Bouvardias. My experience 
is directly oontrary to his, and I thirst for the reason why ? 
Last Easter I obtained two dozen of these plants, each 
about 3 inches high. I potted them in loam, sand, and 
leaf-mould. Two- thirds died ; the remainder I repotted 
in leaf-mould and s&nd only, and now I have three miser¬ 
able little plants, perhaps 4 inches high, and one is 
actually showing for bloom. This in a greenhouse well 
heated, and in which Fuchsias have done and are doing 
splendidly. What is wrong ?— Albert Eldridqk. 

2532. — Heating a span-roofed greenhouse — 
Will someone kindly tell me what size stove 1 should buy, 
so that I might, if necessary, keep up a heat of about 
63 degs. in a house 15 feet by 12 feet, with a span-roof ; 
height to eaves about 6 feet 6 inches, and about 11 feet in 
centre? 1 thought to carry 4-inch cast-iron pipes from the 
stove along one side and end to take the smoke to stack, 
and at the same time to distribute the heat more evenly. 
Would a Blow combustion Btove, say 18 inches deep by 
9 inches diameter in the clear be large enough, or would a 
square stove be better than a round one ? I want one that 
would keep in for ten or twelve hours without attention. 
—Jons Williams. 

2533. —" Geranium’ outtings. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the best plan to strike "Geranium" 
cuttings? I have a lean-to greenhouse, with heating 
apparatus. It is about 10 feet by 6 feet. I keep it from 
45 degs. to 55 degs. Is that sufficient heat for them ? I 
have boxed one end of the heating apparatus in, and have 
filled it over the pipes with leaf-mould, and have plunged 
the pots of c rttiQgs into it, and have oovered them up 
with glass, and have also some in boxes standing on the 
pipes, with a thin board under them, as I found they were 
at a standstill when standing on the stage in pors and 
boxes, and damping off. Shall I now be successful ?— 
T. W. W. 

2534. — Watering Peach-trees.— I have under my 
charge, at the end of some Vineries, a Peaoh-house, 80 feet 
long and 18 feet wide, a walk 3 feet from baok wall, and 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarine in the border, and in the 
borderin the frontare pyramid trees of Cherries, Plums, and 
Green Gage; soil good but rather dry. The trees have shed 
their leaves and are looking well, and 1 syriDge them after 
the fruit was gathered. My master says Lhe borders ought 
to have a watering, but, myself, I do not agree with the 
idea. Will some kind friend tell me if they would be 
better if watered, and tell me the proper treatment the 
Peach-home requires ?— Peach House. 

2635.— Picea nobilis —Will anyone kindly give me 
information about the fructification of Picea nobilis? Are 
the budB of next year’s cones now visible, and how are 
they to be distinguished from ordinary buds either now 
or later on ? Now', I have a tree about twelve years old, 
which drops some of its buds in June. Are these likely 
to be the buds of oones? The tree never bears male 
flowers. Why? I have also a tree about eight years old, 
which bears the male flower, but no oones. If I am right 
in my surmise about the oones falling off, can I inoculate 
them with the pollen of the male, and how am I to know 
when the pollen is ready ?—B. B. 

2536. —Smyrna Pigs.—I am obliged to your corres¬ 
pondent " J. C. C." for his notice of my enquiry, but he 
has missed the object of it. I do not dispute the possibility 
of growing Figs in England that suit the taste of a good 
many people; but the flavour is nothing like those im¬ 
ported from Smyrna in the dried state, and when dried 
they have not the least resemblance in colour and con¬ 
sistency. What I want to ascertain is whether I can get a 
Fig-tree like the Smyrna kind, and, failing that, whether 
seedling* from a Smyrna Fig are likely to produce good 
fruit without grafting ; and, if so, at about what age ? 1 
have seedlings now grow ing well.—J. B. G. 

2537. —Heating a small lean to greenhouse. 
—I wish to find a good apparatus for heating a small lean- 
to greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, and 8 feet 0 inches to 
ridge. I have for a long time read the articles in Garden 
ino on this subject I gather from these that heating by 
oil is not satisfactory, and a flue appears to be most recom¬ 
mended ; but this is not suitable for a tenant’s fixture 
house, as not being easily movable. I should be much 
obliged if any of the correspondents in Gardening oould tell 
metbenameof a small upright cylindrical stove with boiler 
all round, and hot-water pipes, that will answer satisfac¬ 
torily, and will heat for ten to twelve hours without atten¬ 
tion ?-X. 

25J8.— 1 Treatment of a Vine.— Would anyone 
kindly advise me about my Black Hamburgh Vine, 
with four old rods? I have grown two young rods of 
well-seasoned wood, about 7 feet long this year to take 
the plaoe of three old ones that I intend cutting out. Can 
I leave them their full length, or must 1 cut them about 
half way, and grow the rest next year ? And how many 
small bunches could I take from them next year? My 
house is only a small one, with about 7 feet or 8 feet of 
roof room, and the Vine is about eight years old, but 
has been mismanaged before I had it, the old rods being 
all over the place. I intend growing another young rod 
next year to take the plaoe of the other one, so as to have 
three rods only, there not being room enough for four.— 
W. D. 

2539. —Hyacinths failing.— Would someone kindly 
help me to arrive at the cause of my Hyacinths failing ? 
They were potted the beginning of October in a mixture 
of two parts loam, one part rotten cow-manure, one leaf- 
mould, and some silver-sand, watered, as the soil was dry, 
allowed to drain, and covered over with 6 inches of ashes. 
After seven weeks I find them well rooted, but the roots 
near the bottom of pots are all rotten in every pot I 
I found several small insects in the crocks and on the side 


of pots very much like tbrips, only white. The ashes I 
got from dust bin, where all manner of things are thrown, 
such as grease, bones, feathers, game entrails, Ac., but are 
thoroughly screened before use. I plunged them under a 
wall facing south. The ground other side is 2 feet higher, 
and I find I stood them about level with the foundation of 
the wall, but* a good bit higher then the surrounding soli, 
I stood them on a good bea of cinders, and oovered them 
with corrugated iron roofing when wet.—J. W\ 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but reader» are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2540.— Tillandsla spades (Robert Ashcroft).— I 
cannot quite make your plant out, but it is not an Orohid. 
Could you not let me see a leaf? 1 think it is some kind 
of Bromeliaceous plant. Will be able to tell you more if 
you send more fully-developed specimen.—M. B. 

2511.— Plelone Relchenbachlana (F. IF. V.).— 

I should think this is the name of the species you send. 
Oh ! no ; it will not always be confined to a single bulb, 
but it will make a oouple of growths when vigorous, and 
then you may get a couple from each bulb, and so on, so 
that at last you gat a pot full of bulbs, and quite a host of 
flowers.— M. B. 

2542.— An amateur gardener (Amateur).— I 
should say that aoyone who does not grow plants for 

S roflt, and who only employs help to work under his 
irection is an amateur. If a coachman merely fills up his 
time in the garden under the superintendance of his 
master, the latter may fairly be classed as an amateur. 
The ooachman, if he exhibited his master’s flowers, as a 
gardener would, must be classed as a gardener. If ha 
exhibited his own plants, grown in his own garden, and is 
a coachman who gardens, and net a gardener who looks 
after a trap and drives at times, should be classed as an 
amateur.— G. S. S. 

2543. — Oattleya luteola (G. Bate*). — This is the 
name of the plant sent, and it is so good a variety that I 
must needs say a few words upon it. In a usual way, it is 
usually oohsidered of no good, but 1 think it worth culti¬ 
vating as it occupies little space, and the peduncles bear 
three or more flowers, some 2 inches across individually 
(in the case of the flower which I have before me nearly 
2i inches), and the colour a soft lemon-yellow, the tip of 
me lip being white, and the Inside of the side lobes, 
lined with reddish purple. It succeeds well upon a 
block of wood with a little Sphagnum Moss, hung up in 
the shade in the Oiontoglossum-house. It bears sundry 
synonyms, C. Iiolfordi, 0. Meyeri, and C. modesta being 
amongst them.—M. B. 

2514 — Dendroblum speclosum (J. Gibson).— 
Y'ou have done quite right with this plant up to now, having 
got good stout bulbs upou it, and you stand a good chanoe 
of its flowering if you still go on right with it; but you will 
not do so if you water it now, and whoever told you so 
to treat it could know nothing about it practically. I 
advise you to keep it in a warm and sheltered Bpot in the 
greenhouse ; and if you have a warm greenhouse, that Is 
the place for it, exposed to any sun that shines; but do not 
give it a drop of water until the spikes begin to show from 
the top and the sides of the bulb, near the top. When 
this occurs it may have a little water, and a little more 
heat, giving more water as the spikes increase in length ; 
but do not be disappointed with it. The flowers an 
numerous, creamy yellow, dotted with purple.—M. B. 

2545,— Oalanthes (J. Wilson).— Thanks for the beau¬ 
tiful box of flowers; but had they been packed tighter 
they would have come much better, and would have beau 
an ornament to my room; but the next morning they 
were quite black, through having been allowed so much 
space to roll about In the box, which might have been 
0 inohes shorter with advantage. You appear to have 
grown these plants well, judging by the strong spikes sent. 
1 cannot, however, say anything about the varieties, 
because the flowers were so bruised. I should not, how¬ 
ever, cut the spikes at this season. They will grow very 
much longer yet. Should you send again, these or any 
other flowers, put them in a box with some tissue paper, 
and let the flowers be just as tight as they will go into the 
box. It is also well to tie the end of the spike or the end 
of a flower with damp Sphagnum ; but people who pack 
the flowers in cotton wool should see them alter they oome 
out off a long journey through the post; they would not 
want any more flowers paoked in a similar manner.— 
M. B. 

2546.— Caterpillars on a Pear-tree (Amateur). 
—In reply to the inclosed from "A., Newington," the 
little yellow egg-like things which you found under a 
caterpiller are the cocoons of a small parasitic fly belong 
ing to the family Iohueumonidce, or Chalcididoc; but I 
cannot name the insect more precisely without rearing 
them. The grubs had passed their existence within the 
caterpillar, feeding on its flesh, and when fully grown had 
left their host, and become chrysalides within the little 
cocoons whioh you found. From these coooons, in due 
time, small-winged flies will emerge. These will find some 
caterpillars, whose skins they will pieroe with their oviposti- 
tor, and lay their eggs in its body. The young grubs which 
are hatched from these eggs begin at once to feed on the 
body of the oaterpillnr, avoiding its vital parts, until they 
are full grown and require no more food, when they crawl 
out and, each spinning a cocoon round itself, baoome 
chrysalides. These little cocoons should always be 
preserved if they happen to be found, as the iuseota which 
are hatched from them are so useful in destroying cater 
pillars.—G. S. S. 


NAMBS OP PLANT* AND FRUIT J. 

«% Any eommunieations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, Whioh 
should be addressed to the Editor of GaRDRaora luoa* 
tratrd, 87, Southampton-itreet, Strani, Londen, W.C. 


Names of plants.— G. Thomas.— l, Sohizoetfflis 
coooinea ; 2, Plat) cerium aloioorne, an Australian plant. 
P. Scemmaria is West African.- T. B. T.— 1, MaxUlaria 
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Schlimi; 3. Cypripediura insigne albo-punctatura; 4, 

Maxillaria grandiflora.- A. Ashton.— 1, Woodwardia 

rad i can a; 2, Asplenium Petrarche ; 3, Anemia collina : 
4, Trichomanes radioans ; 5, Hymenophyllum Wilsoni; 6, 

Davallia elegans.- G. T., Blacklmm.—Your Ferns are 

all seedling Lastreas and Polystiohums, and want to grow 
another year or two to develop their true characters. Send 

again when fertile.- Jessie H.— Jasminum nudiflorum. 

- T. Dixon.—A form of Solamim Capsicastrum. The 

berries are injurious, so do not eat them.- U. Berry.— 

The seeds sent are undoubtedly of the Tea-plant of com¬ 
merce. They did not grow in thisoountry.- A. Griffiths. 

—1, Ophioglossum vulgatum . 2, Cystopteris f ragiiis; 3, 

Lycopodium Selago.- David Archer.— 1, Laaiandra 

macrantha; 2, Habrothamnus elegans. Cannot name 
Rhododendrons; send it to a grower of a collection of 
these plants, say Messrs. Veitcn, King’s-road, Chelsea, 

London, S.W.- Shejfield. —You really must send better 

specimens. It is not possible to name from such scrappy 

ones.- J. Brookes.— You have the name to your little 

Slipper Orchid, and the other flower ia Cattleya bicolor, 

ana your Fern is Pellsoa haatata.- J. C., Devizes.— It 

would be well for you to remember to number your 
flowers; it eaves a lot of trouble. The Cattleya is 
C. maxima, and the Maxillaria is picta. We Bhall be very 

glad to name anything for you, only put a number.- 

T. F. FI. T.— The leaves you send appear to ua to be 
those of Hedera Helix. We do not know if you have had 
this sent you for H. cinarienaia or H. Ilodginai. They 

are both doubtful Irish forms.- Sutton.—A small-leaved 

variety of Ceanothua azureus, we should Bay. Send again 

when in flower.- Wantage.— Pyrus Aria var. hybrida 

- B. E.— All varieties of Pteria aerrulata.- Kit.— Can¬ 
not name from a single dead leaf only, but certainly not 
Wistaria sinensis. 

Naming: fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardrning Illustrated, 37, 
Smthampton street, Strand , London , W.C. 

Names of fruit. — Chelt.— Apple looks like Seek no 
Further, but cannot name accurately from one poor speci¬ 
men. Oakhurst.— Pear Duohesse d’Angouleme. Kit. 

—Apple Five-crowned or London Pippin.- E. L. J.— 

Apple Five-crowned or London Pippin.- Peter.— Pears : 

1 and 3 are identical, Napoleon ; 2, Calebasse. 


TO OORRHSFONDHNT8. 

Wa should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. Lowther, St. Leonard's-on-Sea .—Apply to Messrs- 
Richard Smith & Co,, High-9treet, Worcester. The trees 

named should do well at St. Leonard’s- E. D. G .—Apply 

to Mr. Richard Dean, Ranelagh-road, Ealing.- FI. A. 

Webb.—" Mushrooms for the Million," by W. Wright, pub¬ 
lished at 171, Fleet-street, London, E C. - Amateur .— 

We think the heating apparatus named would be sufficient 
to keep out frost, but no more. Better have a little more 

powerful one in the first place.- Ross —Apply to Mr. A. 

Herrington, Shrubland Gardens, Coddenham, Needham- 

market, Suffolk.- J. A. J., Southioell .—Please repeat 

queries, and write eaoh one on a separate piece of paper, 

and on one side of it only.- Ross .—We know nothing of 

a firm of traders called Covent Garden. Do you mean 

someone who carries on business it that market ?- G. B. 

Bentley .—Send blooms of the Chrysanthemums to Mr. E. 
Molyneux, Swanrnore Park, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2547. —Unhealthy fowls.— Can anyone tell me what 

is the matter with my fowls ? A white ring forms round 
the eye, which quickly swells, and in a day or two the birds 
beoome quite blind. The head and throat also seem to 
swell. Any other information on the subject will greatly 
oblige.— Puzzled. , 

2548. —Keeping fowls. —I have begun to keep fowls 
and I should like to get some good layers, and some that 
will fatten quickly. How much would a setting of eggs 
of one of the good sort* cost, and what would be the 
cheapest and best food I could give them ? When would 
be the time to set the hen on the eggs, and what would be 
the best food to give the young chicken ?— Young Bicoin, 
rer. 

2549. —Poultry for exhibition, dec.—Being a 
novice in the art of preparing poultry for exhibition I shall 
bs glad of a few hints. I am thinking of showing a set of 
fine grey Plymouth Rocks. Is it a fault if they are slightly 
feathered down the legs ? Is it absolutely necessary that 
they should have pink or blue flesh ? What are the chief 
points by which they are judged ? I have a great novelty 
in my yard—a cross between a Pheasant and Dorking hen. 
I have christened them “Hunchbacks,” as they carry 
themselves much in the same way as the Pheasant, with 
their bicks rounded. They are neat, compact birds, of 
good colour. If I were to send them for exhibition, would 
they be most likely to be rejected as mongrels or accepted 
as curiosities ? What are the special points of a spangled 
Hamburgh ? What special feeding and treatment should 
exhibition fowls have ?—Pecksnikk. 

REPLIES. 

2203.— Pood for fowls in winter —By 
all means give the soft food in the morning and 
grain at night. Tho soft food passes rapidly 
into the system, and the birds soon receive the 
benefit of their meal, where as if hard grain be fed 
for breakfast, some hour3 must elapse before the 
food is digested. I prefer Spratt’s or Chamber¬ 
lin’s meal mixed with aharps or middftDgs, and 
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then stirred into a paste by the aid of boiling 
water, for the first feed in the day. In the 
afternoon I use Buckwheat, English Wheat, or 
Barley. Ducks hatched in June, if they belong 
to the Aylesbury breed, and are fed on warm 
meal in the morning, may lay in January ; 
other breeds would be later.— Doulting. 

2204.— A quarrelsome fowl —The cock 
should be separated from the hens until he has 
regained his plumage. It is not an unusual 
occurrence for cocks at this season to beat the 
hens, or to eat ravenously. Such birds are best 
kept apart, and fed on nutritious diet. A little 
chemical food is of great assistance to them, also 
scraps of meat. It is not a good sign when 
cocks eat so much. I have almost been led to 
believe that a bird is in a serious state when he 
exhibits these symptoms, and should act accord¬ 
ingly. — Doulting. 

2317. —Stale bread for fowls.— Where 
fowls are kept stale bread should never be 
allowed to be wasted or be thrown into the pig- 
tub. I should never permit it to become mouldy, 
or even hard, but as soon as it becomes evident 
that the bread will be unacceptable to human 
beings, I should pub it in the fowlhouse and 
pour boiling water over it. The next step will 
be to mix meal with the soaked bread, and give 
the whole as the morning feed to the layiDg 
hens. Stale bread soaked in beer or milk is a 
good change for chickens, but soaked in water 
is bad. It will not, however, as I have shown, 
do any harm to old birds, but rather the reverse. 
—Doulting. 

2395.— Unhealthy poultry.— “ Wyan¬ 
dotte’s” poultry are suffering from roup, a 
disease not difficult to cure. Place the fowls in 
a comfortable shed, free from draught. Wash 
the heads, nostrils, and face with Labarraque’s 
eolution of chlorinated soda diluted with twice 
its bulk of water. Give half-a-teaspoonful of 
Epsom Balts, and repeat on the third day, if 
necessary. Give morning and evening a pill 
made as follows : Cayenne pepper, 20 grains ; 
copper sulphate, 10 grains ; Copaiba, one fluid 
drachm. This is sufficient for twenty pills. 
Continue the washing three times a day through¬ 
out the attack. Feed on warm food slightly 
seasoned with cayenne. The querist should see 
that his fowl-house is comfortable ; I am sure 
the roup in his case might be prevented.— 
Doulting. 

2318. —Treatment of Rabbits.—I 

should not think the chloride of lime placed in 
a Rabbit-hutch wouldgivethe rabbits the scurvy. 
If the lime has done anv mischief at all, it is by 
coming into contact with the fur and burning it 
from tne skin. I think it more likely that the 
disease from which the Rabbits are suffering, 
whatever it may be, was transmitted from ODe 
to the other. That the chloride of lime would 
affect the sore spots if it touched them is most 
probable, and it is hard to see how any other 
result could be expected under the circumstances. 
In the early stages of the disease a cure may be 
brought about by sprinkling flowers of sulphur 
on the affected parts. This should be done three 
times daily. Give green food daily and a little 
salt. Mange is a more serious disease, but may 
be cured in the same way as common scurf if 
taken in time. Both diseases are contagious, 
and on this account the hutches should be 
thoroughly disinfected before they are again 
used. A better plan is to burn them. The 
cause of scurf or mange is in the opinion of good 
judges a lick of ventilation or cleanliness.— 
Doulting. 

2394 —Dressing and curing Rabbit 
or other skins Molly ” will find the 
following a first-class receipt for the above : 
Take the Bkin of the animal as soon as flayed, 
and well rub the fur or wool with a brush, using 
at the eame time plenty of soft-soap and luke¬ 
warm water. This is best done on anything flat 
—like a table. When the fur or wool is 
thoroughly cleansed from dirt, grease, &c., 
steep the skin in soft cold water for several 
days, during which time it should be lifted 
occasionally out of the water and stretched as 
much as possible. Before applying any astrin¬ 
gents the skin must be perfectly soft all over. 
Next get some rather flat-headed nails and nail 
the skin out as tightly as possible upon an old 
door or partition, keeping the fur side next to 
the wood, and the skin placed in such a position 
that it will dry gradually. Now pound together 


equal parts of alum and saltpetre, and with this 
mixture well rub the damp flesh side of the skin. 
This operation must be repeated every few days 
until the alum and saltpetre have thoroughly 
penetrated the hide. Previous to each rubbing 
the skin should be damped a little. When 
satisfied that the above ingredients have pene¬ 
trated to the fur, make a mixture of eggs, beaten 
up with Oatmeal to a moderately thin con¬ 
sistency, and rub the same upon the flesh of the 
skin, leaving it there till dry, which will take 
several days ; the more gradual the drying the 
better. As soon as thoroughly dry the skin 
will require the rough flesh taken off by a pro¬ 
cess called “ softening. ” To do this a tool 
almost like a garden-hoe, with a sharp edge and 
short handle, will be required, scraping the skin 
therewith smartly from top to bottom, and from 
side to side. The technical name for this tool is a 
“ crutch. When the foregoing is accomplished, 
brush away the dust from the skin, which will 
will be white and soft like leather, and can be 
lined with any coloured felt or cloth, according 
to taste.— R. J. Bryant. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

2550. A singing bird.-Some time ago in Garde*, 
ing, A. G. Butler " gave the name of a singing bird in 
preferenee to a Canary. But I have lost sight of it, so 
shall be glad if that gentleman will be good enough to let 
it appear again, with price, and where to be had, and all 
particulars ?- Canary. 


^i.-An unhealthy Canary. -Will someone 
kindly inform me what treatment will cure a “Goldie" 
male Canary, which seems to have asthma ? He gasps con¬ 
tinually, and has given up singing, only chirping now, but 
seems quite lively. This has been going on since moulting 
began in autumn.— Alex. Ferguson. 


2552. -An ailing Canary. -I have a Canary, a bird 
of last year, which has not moulted properly. It has lost 
only a few feathers, and does not seem to be growing any 
fresh ones, and some of the feathers look as if they were 
going to fall out. I want to know why a bird does not 
moult at the proper time? It sings beautifullv, and has 
always been very well until a few evenings ago, when it got 
very unwell foraboutan hour. Itcalled out as if in distress, 
and I found its beak full of Canary-seed. It soon shook 
it out, but remained very miserable for some time. I have 
never heard of a Canary being sick, so I thought it was 
something very serious, but it got quite well, and has been 
well ever since. If the room were too warm, would it 
have the effect of making a bird sick ? There is no gas¬ 
light in the room. I feed the bird on Canary-seed and 
some Rape, and it has Groundsel sometimes, and occasion¬ 
ally a small piece of sugar. Should Canaries have green 
food through the winter ?— Arabella G. Ferns. 


. Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
far drawing. The drawings so made xcill be-engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
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ALLCOCK’S 

Porous 

PLASTERS 

Invaluable in all cases of 

Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Rheumatism, and also 
Pains, Sprains and 

Strains of every description. 

Rev. MARK GUY PEARCE 

says: They are a 

very Breastplate.” 

Do not be deceived by the 

Nefarious & Multifarious 

IMITATIONS. Ask for and obtain 
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VERTEGA3VS 

NOVELTIES. 

UNCOMMON FLOWERING SHRUBS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

HARDY PERENNIALS, 

ALPINES, &c. 

(See adrl*. in this paper November tilh, Wth, and StithJ. 

Write for Verteg-ns A Co.'s Catalogue, and note well 
their new classification of Perennials in sections; it will 
be found a sure guide to amateurs in the arrangement of 
their flower garden*, and, if systematically carried out, 
Bummer bedding plmts will bo supersede I, and a large 
and unnecessary outlay be thereby avoided. 

The “ VERTEGAN-J COLLECTION No 7, price £3, 
is strongly recommended ; it is composed of 114 of the 
choicest and most popular varietiei of Perennials in 
cultivation. For ^mall Collections, descriptions, t<iid 
illustrations sec our Catalogue of Specialities, free for 
stamps value 4d. 

The “ VERTEGAN8” COLLECTION of K8 healthy, 
well-grown, rare, and beautiful Flowkrino Tubes and 
Shrubs is also strongly recommended. Price £10; or 
half the number will be supplied for £5, inclusive of 
packing and carriage. Smaller Collections are also 
offered at special prices for gardens of limited dimensions. 
For details 6ee pp. 28 and 29 of Cxtalogue. 

NOTE.—Safety in tnusit is ensured by our now system 
of packing, for which no charge iB made. 

Ail orders of 2s. 6d. and upwards carriage froc. 

R. H. VERTECANS & CO., 

THE OLD NURSERIES, CHAD VALLEY, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


J. DERRICK’S 

Hardy Plants, Carriage Paid. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS. d. 

12 Roses on own roots, 1} to 3 ft. high, Gloire, Homiue, 

F.Sve d'Or. Abel Carriere, La France. Tenere, Mar- 

gottin, Souv. d'Elise, Ac., 12 var. List free.4 6 

6 Deutzia graciliB, stroog for forcing, li ft. high .. 2 3 
6 Mrs. SinkicH Picks, strong clumps (12 for li. 9d.) .. 13 

12 Iceland Poppies, white or yellow . i j 

6 Perennial Pyretbrums or Delphiniums . 16 

12 Perennial Gaillardias . ID 

12 Sweet Briers, 2 to 3 feet, strong.2 3 

20 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers .. ..16 

12 Hollyhocks from choice double flowers.2 3 

6 Evergreen Virginian Creepere . 2 6 

6 Ampelopeis Veitchi, small-leaved, strong, 2 to 3 ft. . 2 6 
3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, best va iety (12 for 3e. 6d.) .. 13 
20 Foxgloves, white or spotted (40 for 2s. 6d.) .. ..16 

6 Primula cashmeriaua, or cortusoides . 19 

6 Violets Comte Brazza, double white (12 for 2s.) ..13 

25 Wallflowers, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, Ac. (50 for 2 b.) 1 3 

20 Antirrhinums or Aquilegias .i g 

20 Canterbury Bells, double or single . \ 6 

20 Double Gorman Wallflowers, good strain . . ..19 

Any 11s. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s. All 
plants carefully packed aud carriage paid. Satasfactirn 
guaranteed for cash with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. 

A 

Speciality. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FERNS (No. 22) 

The most beautiful and oomplete ever published, 2s., post 
free. It contains 150 illustrations and an immense amount 
of interesting aud instructive matter of great value to all Fern 
cultivators. 

Smaller ptrtially-descriptive CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


FERNS 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

TEA ROSES, Btrong, from open ground, own 

-*■ roots, 58. doz : 17s. 6d., 4 doz. car. paid. Sisley, Olivier, Mer- 
met, Gloire. Goubault,GuilIot, Janmtn, Margot tin, Wille/moz. 
Henriette.RevedOr.Ac—DAWBER.RuetteBraye.Ouc rnsev 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—25 cuttings in 25 

^ new and be t varieties, named, Is 3d., free ; 50 pairs, 4s. 
Customer's selection. Is. doz., from Descriptive List, free.— 
W. WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford. Essex. 


fjURYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—73 new 

var. of ’93, '91, 92. Purchaser's selection from Is. 6d 
do/.. List free. A. Lunien, A. Clibran, Avalanche, G. 
Daniels, Jules TouB.-ainU\ L. Canning. L. Btehmer, Mme. A 
Carriere, Meyerbeer. Mons. Bernard, Puritan, Stanstead 
White, Violet Rose, Volunteer, lid each. Gloire du Ro~bt r, 
1 • 1 ■ Hi ll,2d.ea.—H. W OOLMAN,Ste al 1-heath, Birinn ghat n. 

"FERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rookery, 
planting, Ac., with each 5s. order. 1? named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2a. 3d. 50 large, 3s. 6d., post free 

Catalogue, 2d. Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging-house. 
Lyntoa. North Devon 

] fjf) ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS AND 

Flowering Shrubs for 10 b. 6d , carriage paid, 20 var 
from 9 in. to 3 ft., including Cedrus Deotlara, Wellingtonia, 
Golden also Green Retinosporas, Cupressus, Piceas, Abies 
Ac ; all strong aud healthy.-HENRY A CO., near Amer- 
sh am, Bucks. _ 

inn GARDEN LIGHTS, 6 by 4ft. wide, strong 

” W framework, 3 by 2in. thick, ind sxsh-bare 2 by U 
thick, including iron bar across and painted, 3s. lid. each If 
glazed with 21 oz. glass, 8s. eaclyJ^ORROCKS, Tkldesley. 
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CLEARANCE PRICES. 

To clear our Surplus stock of Hracinths, Crocus, Ac., all in 
the grandest possible condition, wo arc prepared to accept the 
following low prices. Better value cannot be obtained 
1st size named HYACINTHS, leading varieties, such as 
Norma, Chas. Dickens, Picneman. Grandeur a Mervoille, Ac. 

1 doz., 3s. 31.; 2>, 6j.; honestly worth double. 

Doz. 25. 50. 100. 

Crocus, in 7 grand Forts .. .. 0 4 0 7 1 0 1 

Tulips, dble. or fglc., in 8 fine 
named sorts, grand for pots, Ac. 1 0 
Spanish Iris, fine mixed .. ..0 3 

Scilla sibirica, French Ranuncu¬ 
lus, Turban Ranunculus, or 

Nar. Poet:cus.0 4 0 

L. tigrinum, sgle .spotted, ea. 2d. 1 9 3 

„ dble., grand Lily, ea. 3d. .26 4 

„ splendeus, best of all, ea. 3d. 2 C 4 

„ longiflorum, pure white, 

splendid, ea. 4d.3 6 6 

,. mart agon, purple, ea. 41. ..3 3 6 

,, croeeum, orr.nge, hasdsome, 

ea. Sd.2 9 5 

Anemone The Bride, rare white 0 8 1 

,, French, mixed, grand variety 0 9 1 

Tigridias, easily grown, orange 

and rod or yellow . . ..19 3 

white vat iety .. .. 2 6 4 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, dazzl¬ 
ing scarlet, large bulbs ..10 19 3 3 60 

All orders carriage and packing free. Catalogues gratis and 
po.t free.-THE BULB AND HEED ASSOCIATION, 
5 2, Finsbury-pavement, London, K.C. _ 

THE “SYPHON Patent) 

HYGIENIC CAS-HEATINC 
STOVE. 

No Flue Required. No 
Smoke or Smell. No Dirt 
or Trouble. No Danger. 

Invaluaulk for Conherva- 
torikcj, for Bedrooms, for 
Halls, Ac., Ac. 

The late Shirlf.y Hibberd, 
Esq. lEditor of the "Gardenor's 
Magazine writing in that jour¬ 
nal of March 4th, 1882, says : ‘ The 
Stove may be used in a conserva¬ 
tory any length of time, the flame 
that gives light and heat being in 
the very midst of the most delicate 
plants, without any fear of the 
slightest injury to leaf or flower. It 
has been under our own observation 
for a considerable length of time, 
and has been subjected to a series 
of trialR under our own direotioD, 
and with a view to discover its weak 
as well as its strong points." 

Of all Ironmongers. Stores, and 
Gas Companies, or of the Patentees 
-S. CLARK A CO., Syphon Works. 
Park-street, Islington, London, N. 



As Flower and 
Tree Supports In 
Gardon and Green 
h ouse ar o u n- 

? u ailed. 

hey are Strong, Dura¬ 
ble, and Cheap. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 


B 


M 


2ft. long x 
4ft. „ x 

4fr „ x 

4*t. „ x 

5ft. .. x 

5ft. „ x 

6ft. „ x 

6ft. „ x 

7ft. „ x 

7ft. 


|-ln. 2/ 100 
t-ln. 31- , f 
l-in. 5/- .. 
-in. 6/6 „ 
in. 15/- „ 
in. 20/- „ 
-in. 16/- „ 
-in. 22/- 
-in. 17/- „ 
in- 25/- „ 


Bamboo Tore, b to 7ft. , 10 /fl 

BAM BOOS 


BAMBOO PuntlngPoles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 
CAM BOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures 
BAMBOOS for Furni¬ 
ture Making 
BAMBOOS tor Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches 

Price List Free. 

Terms: Cash with order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle 150 Bam¬ 
boos, asstd. sizes 
from 2 ft. to 7ft. 

THE BAMBOO CO. (late 

trading as A.Evau Davies,) 
58, St. Paul s Churchyard, 
LONDON. 



PEARCE«HEATLEV 

WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

IN ALL STYLES. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

Cash Pricks, Carriage paid. 

20 by 9. £9 5 0 

30 by 12. 16 16 0 

40 by 15. 26 0 0 

60 by 12. 30 15 0 

_100 by 15. 58 0 0 

Specification.—SEE CATALOGUE. 
Propagators from 24s. Handlights, Propagating Glasses, Ac. 
GARDEN LIGHTS.—6ft. by 4ft. Garden Lights, 4a. 6<i. 

AMATEURS’ GREENHOU8E8 from £3. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
i5T BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

NONEQUAL 

GREENHOUSES. 

PRICES, £5 TO €20, 

Including Stages and Footpaths. Glazed, painted, and 
dwlivered 100 miles SUCH VALUE NEVER before 
offered. Write us before ordering elsewhere. 

ALLENS, Ltd , Holmes Ch apel. 

GREENHOUSES For Sale, will suit ama- 

teur: illness cause of sale; to be seen.—R. THOMAS, 
81, Rokeby Btreet, Stratford, E. 


CHAS. FRAZER, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDER, 


NORWICH. 

No. 60.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Light* 



GREATLY REDUCED CASH PRICES. 

Light Frame .. 4ft. long, 4ft. wide .. £1 5 Oh Packing 

.8ft. „ 4ft. „ .. 2 5 0 cases, 

»» t» •• 12ft. ,, 4ft. ,, .. 2 15 0 J- extra; 

” " •* »* 4ft. „ .. 3 10 01 allowed If 

ii •• .. 20ft. ,, 4ft. „ ., 4 15 OJ returned. 

No. 56.-PORTABLE PLANT PRESERVER 





Painted Three Coats of Oil Colour. Lights glazed with 
21-oz. English Glass. 

GREATLY REDUCED CASH PRICES. 

6ft. long, 3ft. wide .. .. £1 12 6 3 

5ft. „ 4ft. „ .... 2 7 6 Packing cases 

6ft. ,, 4ft „ .... 2 10 0 extra; allowod 

12ft. „ 3t. „ .... 3 7 6 if returned. 

10ft. „ 4ft.. 3 10 0 J 

Orders 40s. value Carriage paid to any Railway Station in 
England and Wales; aho to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Belfast, and equal Stations. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Garden Frames, Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, Ac. 
post free for Six Stamps. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. llfiHL* 



iue Perfection 
Slow Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds in front of 

J reenhouse. Size 
ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diam., £2 9s. 6d, 
carriage paid. Same 
;ir- —- Boiler, fitted with 

r t - / 18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
* anf l Expansion Box, 
" - 7 — XV- • 0 patent Joint*, and 

Smoke Pipe, £3 18a. 
Carriage i>aid. Cata- 
free. 


logue ilost free 

D. HORKOCKS, Tyldcsloy, MANCIII 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE' 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

Bn G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Trinity Col., Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 

\A7HY LOSE YOUR PLANTS IN WINTER ? 

TT -Use the PATENT GAS CONSERVATORY 

BOILERS, or Oil Hot-water Apparatus, from 22s. 6d.— 

G. SHREWSBURY. 36. Gray s-inn-road. W.C. 


PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravetye 

-L Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in pu\l ; o 
favour, both in this country and in America, where a few 
yearo ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of view—tho first honours in the block teat 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the best blood 
for sale. This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the most natural conditions possible. Inspection invited.— 
Particulars of BAILIFF, Manor Farm, Kingscote Station, 
Sussex. 

bREE GRANTS OE LAND in Canada ami 

-i- Bonuses to Actuil Sutlers —160 acres given to settlers 
in Manitoba and the nor h-west territories. Land also granted 
free, or on advantageous terms in other provinces—Ontario, 
British Columbia, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. Apply for maps. Illustrated pamph¬ 
lets, reports of tenant-farmer delegates, Ac., and full infor¬ 
mation respecting land regulations, bonuses, investment of 
capital, demand for labour, wages, cost of linn?, schools, 
markets, Ac., to the High Commissioner for Canada (Mr. J. G. 
Colmer, Secretary), 17, Victoria-street, London, S.W.; or 
to Mr. John Dyke, Canadian Government Agent, 15, Water- 
street, Liverpool ___ 

FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


Trice Is. ; post free.Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 


London : 37, SouthamptopjStreet, Strand, W.C. 
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No. 718.—VoL. XIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden.* 1 DECEMBER 10, 1892 
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Apparatus, an unsatis¬ 
factory heating .. 571 
Apples for show.. .. 57 if 

A oplo - trees, pruning 

large .578 

Auriculas, alpine .. 573 
B’gonias for profit .. 5 ffl 
Begonias, treatment Of 570 
Begonias, Tuberous .. 587 

Birds .582 

Bourardias, culture of.. 539 
Briers, planting .. .. 580 

Cactus, soil for a.. .. 569 

Chamserops Fortunel .. 573 
Chrysanthemum names 572 
Chrysanthemums for 
large flowers .. .. 573 

Chrysanthemums for 

show .573 

Chrysanthemums, graft¬ 
ed.572 

Chrysanthemums over¬ 
grown .572 


Chrysanthemums, dwarf 572 

Chrysanthemums, plant¬ 
ing oit. 

Chrysanthemums, Pom¬ 
pon, for show .. 

Ch yaanthemums, somo 

good . 

Cinerarias, nnsatisfac 

tory .559 

Climbers, the bestgreen- 

hou«e.570 

Coelogyne criststa .. 574 

Conservatory .. .. 53J 

Conservatory, arrange¬ 
ment In a 
Corridor, a glass.. 

Creeper for a sunless 

wall . 

Dahlias, Cactus, true . 
Dractens and India-rub 
bar Injured by frost .. 
Pern, anew 
Fern, Maiden-hair 


572 

572 


.. 572 


771 

575 

681 

574 

570 

537 

537 


Ferns, soil for .. ..567 

Fern-fronds, preserve- 
tion of Maiden-hair .. 567 
Fig«, Smyrna .. 579 

Filberts culture of .. 5/9 
Flowers for succession 574 
Flowers, window, in win¬ 
ter .576 

Fiuc, a d imp .. • • 571 

Fruit garden .. • 5bS 

Fruit-growing for profit 5/7 
Fruit-trees for profit .. 572 
Fruit-trees on arches or 
pergolai.. .. .. 577 

Garden, an old mill- 
bous^, Mount Usher, 

Co. Wicklow .. ..575 

Garde a work .. -.563 

Gardener, payment of a 576 
Gas-lime in a kitchen 

garden.571 

Gladiolns, White, bulhs. 


" Geranium " cuttings .. 570 
Grapes, Black Alioante, 

keening.579 

Greenhoase, a tenant’s 

fixture.571 

Greinhouse, lean • to, 
heati ig a small .. 571 
Greenhouse,spaa roof id, 
heading a .. .. 563 

Greenhouse, unheated.. 538 
Hands, a gardener's .. 571 
Hyacinths failing .. 579 
Irises, bulbous, as win¬ 
dow flowers .. .. 573 

Irises, growing .. 573 

Lielia Dorminiana .. 574 
Lielia elegans praaiata.. 571 
Lielia rubescens .. .. 574 

Lapagerias .. ..570 

Laurels, propagating .. 581 
L'ly, Chinese, growing.. 576 
Lilies, Chinese, in a 
bowl . 576 


Manure, urine as .. 571 
Moss on a lawn, dest-oy- 

ing .573 

Nut-walk, a .. ..573 

Oil-stove, au economical r >71 
Onion Danver s Yellow 571 
Oaions, *wst keeping .. 571 
Outdoor garden .. ..568 

Peaches, good .. .. 573 

Peach-trees, watering .. 578 

Pelargoniums, early - 
flowering .. ..569 

P.ts, oold.6 

Plants injured by fumi¬ 
gation .570 

Plum, Apricot .. ..578 

Potatoes, early .. ..571 

Primulas, Chinese, and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 

soil for.569 

Questions and answers 581 
Hosa Polyantha as a 
stook .579 


Bose, a good garden .. 580 
Roses, dark .. .. 580 


Roses, pruning .. .. 580 

Rosea, treatment of .. 680 
Rose-tree, moving a .. 580 
Stable, uses of a .. .. 571 

Stove .568 

Strawberries, manuring 578 
Tigridias culture of .. 573 
Tomatoes, ielf-sown .. 571 
Town garden, work in the 538 
Tree-Carnations .. .. 569 

Vegetable garden .. 568 
Vine, treatment of a ,. 578 
Vines, growing .. ..578 

Vines, pruning .. .. 578 

Violets in fr^mos .. 569 
Week's work, the wnoing 568 
Weigelas (Bush Honey¬ 
suckles) .590 

Window and room gar¬ 
dening .568 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

“ Cestrian” (aee Gardening, Aug. 6, page 315) 
has evidently not yet acquired the knack of 
managing these charming and, indeed, really 
gorgeously beautiful plants, and as his remarks 
are calculated to discourage others in, or from, 
their culture, I should like to endeavour to set 
him on the right road, and at the Bame time to 
show that no one need fear to attempt to grow 
these, to my mind, most delightful of all flower¬ 
ing plants. There are also a few points in “ Mr. 
J. Jarvis’s ” reply, on page 341, to which I wish 
to refer. In the first place, putting two and 
two together, I gather from another paragraph 
on page 312 that “ Cestrian’s ” garden is situated 
in a town. This is unfortunate, especially if 
the town is a large one, for these Begonias 
certainly do not like much smoke. If one 
understands their culture thoroughly, and by 
means of special care, they may be grown 
moderately well almost anywhere, but the 
plants have not the vigour of those grown in the 
country, nor are the flowers quite so abundant 
or fine, and I know from experience that in a 
smoky atmosphere they are much more liable to 
the fault of which “ Cestrian ” chiefly complains 
—viz., bad-dropping—than in a pure air. But, 
after all, this detect, though undoubtedly 
inherent in some instances (though I should con¬ 
sider it most unlikely that any respectable 
grower would send out a persistent bud-dropper 
as a “named variety”), is chiefly a matter of 
vigour and root activity. Keep the root of a 
plant actively at work (this is the chief secret 
of nearly all plant growing), and avoid all sud¬ 
den atmospheric changes, and very few plants 
indeed will drop their unexpanded blossoms to 
any extent Before leaving this part of the sub¬ 
ject, let me aay that I regard the common 
practice of syringing or damping-down, and 
then shutting up a house in which Begonias are 
grown—at least, during the later stages—as 
most injurious. It may and does suit many 
other things, and up to the time the flower-buds 
begin to appear may be done in dealing with 
Begonias in order to encourage growth ; but 
after that point has been reached nothing is 
more likely to fetch the buds off than this. The 
fact is, that it is practically impossible to give 
these Begonias too much air—that is, after the 
warm weather has set in and the flowers begin to 
expand. Of course, if early bloom is desired, the 
tubersmust be started,or theseedlings raised, ina 
warm and more or less close house; but after along 
experience I scarcely ever entirely close a house 
in which Begonias are growing night or day (un¬ 
less very storm.?) from the middle of June till 
towards the end of September. Abundance of 
air strengthens the growth wonderfully, keeps 
the plants dwarf and stocky, increases the size 
of the blooms as well as their substance and en¬ 
durance, and renders them better able to with¬ 
stand sunshine and so forth. If the house has 
to be closed, as in oold or stormy weather, a 
little artificial heat ought to be put on, or damp 
will soon begin to be troublesome, and even 
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then it is better to open the roof-ventilators 
moderately during the day if not by night also. 
Here (near Crawley) the atmosphere is naturally 
damp and somewhat heavy, and at times very 
warm, but perfectly pure, and I find it impossible 
to ventilate freely—in fact, the plants succeed 
much better altogether in the open air than 
under glass at all, except with the greatest care. 
Even young seedlings potted off during the 
summer must not be “ kept close ” afterwards, or 
they begin to damp off or go wrong in some way 
directly ; if placed under glass they must have 
air freely both by day and night; but they do 
just as well, if not better, stood outside in the 
shade of a tree for a time. I plant them out 
in the ground like so many Lettuces, and 
though the soil is both heavy and damp—a stiff 
clayey loam—they grow like weeds, a freesupply 
of moisture being given, and make plants twice 
the size of those potted in half the time, and 
bloom magnificently towards the end of the 
summer. I now come to the second fault 
complained of by “ Cestrian ”—the stems 

damping or rotting away. This also is chiefly 
attributed to the same thing—viz., insufficient 
ventilation. This gentleman says, “ A drop (of 
water) on a leaf burns a hole in it like acid.” 
Quite true ; but this only occurs in a close and 
stagnant atmosphere where neither can the water 
evaporate nor has the leaf sufficient substance 
to withstand it. Again, this occurs principally 
at night, when evaporation is sluggish, so make 
a point of watering these Begonias, in a cold 
house especially, only in the morning, so that 
the stems and foliage may be dry by nightfall, 
though the soil still retains sufficient moisture. 
By keeping the ventilators constantly open I can, 
during July or August, water my Begonias 
overhead in the evening in a cold and rather damp 
house, and no harm comes; but I don’t find it 
advisable to do so, and that the morning water¬ 
ing is far more beneficial. On the other hand, “ Mr. 
J. Jarvis” cites the Begonia-beds at Hampton 
Court and Forest-hill as showing that overhead 
watering (by rain) does not injure these plants, 
as “ Cestrian ” states. Quite so ; hut the open 
air makes all the difference. When planted out¬ 
side Begonias will stand any amount of moisture 
uninjured, and, indeed, they seem to revel in 
storms of wind and rain. In the case of young 
plants, moisture they must have, and if not 
watered daily in dry weather they will not grow. 
Last year it rained here incessantly for three 
months, but my seedling Begonias, planted out, 
throve in it amazingly—grew better than I have 
ever known them before, and in September and 
October were a blaze of brilliant colour. To 
conclude, let me advise “ Cestrian ” to treat his 
plants more hardily, to plant as many as possible 
out in the open ground, and to water those 
under glass chiefly in the forenoon. Avoid 
delicate and expensive named varieties ; good 
seedlings possess twice the vigour, and are 
altogether more satisfactory. Keep the roots 
constantly at work in some substantial vet 
porous soil. Good fibrous loam, used rather 
rough, and mixed with half the bulk of leaf- 
mould or half -rotted spent Hops and some sand, 
is best; peat should be avoided. The growth 
of those planted ont is always stronger than of 
plants in pots. Next year I intend planting a 


number of stook plants out in a cold pit, and 
some more in a low span-roofed greenhouse in 
raised beds. B. C. R. 


FERNS. 

A new Fern.— One of the most beautiful 
new Ferns of the year is Pteris tremula varie- 
gata, which is a distinct departure from the 
type. It is not often that one has to welcome a 
more useful variety, as the variegation is good, 
not spotty, or likely to depart when the plant 
is well grown. This form is very robust, and 
as useful for house decoration as the ordinary 
P. tremula, which is as well known and largely 
cultivated as almost any Fern. The variegation 
is silvery, and spreads over the whole ground in 
very charming shades in delicate contrast to 
those of the normal growth. Sometimes varie¬ 
gation is gained at the expense of vigour, but 
this does not seem to be the case with this 
variety.—C. T. 

2487.— Maiden hair Fern.— The lengthof 
time the fronds will remain in good condition 
depends principally upon whether the growth 
were made early or late. Fronds formed late in 
the season will remain fresh and green in a 
comparatively cool temperature until Christmas 
or later, but if the growth were made early they 
will be sure to fade much sooner, and much heat 
will only hasten their decay. At the same time 
in a very low temperature even young fronds 
soon go brown ; a heat of 55 degs. or 60 degs. 
is probably the most suitable for keeping we 
fronds in good condition as long as possible at 
this season. Water freely when m growth, and 
do not allow the soil to get very dry at any 
time.—B. C. R. 

-I have kept Maiden-hair Ferns in a temperature of 

40 degs. In winter, but there is little or no growth in so 
low a temperature, and the plants will not require much 
water. 1! kept very wet in a low temperature, the plants 
will get out of health. I like to keep Maiden-hairs so that 
they oan grow a little, and 50 degs. are better than 40 degs. 
—E. H. 

2521.— Soil for Ferns. —I prefer good 
loam to peat for most Ferns; it promotes a 
sturdier habit of growth, and the fronds are a 
better colour. If you use a mixture of the two 
—say two parts of nioe fibrous yellow loam to 
one of peat, and add a little leaf-monld and a 
sixth or eighth part of sand—you are sure to be 
right. As a matter of fact, such a compost is as 
nearly as possible perfect for the majority of 
Ferns. River-sand will answer for these and 
other plants ; but being as a rale of a softer 
nature than silver-sand, it is necessary to use 
more of it. In potting Ferns, always drain the 
pots well, and make the soil fairly firm. Never 
sift the soil, except, perhaps, when very small 
pots are to be used ; merely break up the mate¬ 
rial by hand, picking ont any large stones, sticks, 
or roots of Bracken, &o. Mix well, and place 
the rougher portions in the bottom of the pots, 
the finer on the surface.—B. C. R. 

Preservation of Maiden-hair Fern-fronds. 
—It seems little known that the way to preeerve 
these ie to be sure to put eome of the frond iteelf (not only 
the stalk) in the water. By bending back carefully, not 
breaking, the lower segment of the frond, to that it le 
always In the water, it will then live, even in a room with 
a fire In it, for three weeks or a month.—H. V. B. 
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OARDIN WORK * 

Conservator?. 

Baskets when nicely filled are very effective at all seasons, 
but especially In winter, when toe climbers have been 
shortened back. Many plants which are not exactly of 
drooping habit of growth may be used for filling the 
centres of baskets. The drooping growth may oonslst of 
quite a different plant to those used for filling up the 
centre. The Variegated Seium carneum variegatum is 
very effective for covering the base of wire-baskets, and 
when the basket is covered the long shoots of the Sedum 
will hang down gracefully. Tradescantias and Tropwolum 
Fireball are more or lees useful. The Variegated Oobsea 
does well for a large basket. Peg it round the basket 
first, and then permit it to hang down. A very pretty 
basket may be made by planting the bottom with Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata, pegging the growth round closely at 
first, afterwards allowing more freedom, filling the centre 
of the basket with small plants of Begonias fuohsioides or 
insignia. The Epiphyllums make some of the best basket- 
plants for the present season. One of the things to be 
observed in the culture and management of plants in 
baskets is the greater care that is required in watering. 
If neglected they suffer so much, and soon lose all decora¬ 
tive value. Where possible, baskets filled with foliage and 
flowers should be Hipped in a tank occasionally. As re¬ 
gards late White Chrysanthemums, I think Fair Maid of 
Guernsey for ordinary decorative purposes and cutting 
still one of the most useful. Strike it late—say, the end of 
January or beginning of February for late blooming. 
Pinch well back at intervals till the first or second week in 
July, and keep outside as long as it is safe to do so. This 
variety is of very robust habit, aod is never attacked by 
mildew, and it breaks and grows freely, and need not have 
a larger pot than 9 inches for late blooming when propa¬ 
gated lace, and the flowers keep so well. A few Sarra- 
oenias or Pitcher-plants may be brought into the conser¬ 
vatory. Where these curious plants are growing they 
always attract attention. 8ome day I suppose there will 
be a run upon these curious and interesting plants, and I 
then a new feature will be introduced to the conservatory ; 
and they may also be taken indoors occasionally. We are 
close to Christmas, aod up to the present there has been 
no need for strong fires ; but we cannot hope to have the 
present mild weather much longer. It Is assumed the 
boiler is In good order and able to do ail required of it. 
Not unfrequently when oold weather oomes something is 
found to be wrong, and then trouble ensues. 

Stove. 

Keep Gardenias at the warmest end, and see they are not 
infested with mealy-bug. Taberontnontanaooronaria fl.-pl. 
is a fairly good substitute for the Gardenia ; the plants are 
not so difficult to grow aod keep in health as the Gardenia. 
Impatiens Sultarii (Sultan’s Balsam) is nearly always in 
bloom. Cuttings struck in spring and grown on in an 
ordinary greenhouse or pit during summer are now full of 
blossoms in a warm house. Franclscea oalycina grandi- 
flora is one of the best of the hard-wooded winter-flowering 
stove-plants. Get the growth made early, and the wood 
ripened by free exposure, and the plant will be covered 
with its broad, salver-shaped blossoms. Certocf ras reflcxa 
is a pretty plant in winter, and not diffioult to grow if 
flbry peat and sand are used. Unless some of the Begonias 
and other flowering stuff are now moved to the conserva¬ 
tory the house will get crowded. It will be best to take 
out the hardiest things only, and where there is a demand 
for winter flowers it will be better and aheaper to throw out 
the greater part of the old plants when done flowering, 
and strike young stuff in spring to grow on. Night tem¬ 
perature steady at 65 degs.; but if there comes severe 
frost it will be better to drop down 5 degs. Less moisture 
will be required then, but in a stove there is always a certain 
amount of moisture required to maintain the atmosphere 
in a humid condition. Very little air is required now. A 
little at the highest point of the house may, however, be 
given on floe days. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Frost may come now at any moment, and, if it is oon. 
venlent, the plants in pots will be better plunged InOoooa- 
nut-fibre. Plants with roots protected wfll take less 
injury from a low temperature, and will not require so 
much moisture. Well-grown bushes of Laurustinus and 
the Naked-flowered Jasmine will make the house fresh 
and gay. Andromeda floribunda is a very useful small, 
hardy shrub for this house in winter. Should be grown in 
peat, and plunged out-of-doors in summer. It will be 
better to grow plants that will prove hardy. If Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of the early-flowering kinds are potted up now 
well furnished with buds, they will open their blossoms 
early in the new year with what little protection can be 
given without artificial heat. When sharp frost sets in all 
ths upright side glass might be matted up. This will 
materially help to keep out froet. 

Gold Pits. 

It will be as well to have coverings of some kind in 
readiness when frost sets in sharp. Even hardy things, 
such as Auriculas, choioe Primulas, Ac., will require a 
little protection on the glass. Remove all dead leaves 
from Auriculas and other plants, as deoaying matter will 
do muoh damage if permitted to remain on or near the 
plant. If the plants are lilted out some fine day, and a 
layer of dry ashes plaoed on the bed, it wiU help to keep 
down damp and preserve the plants in health. Remove 
dead and deoaying leaves from Lettuces in frames. Violets 
also should be picked over occasionally, and the soil 
between the plants stirred with a pointed stick. 

Window and Room Gardening- 

On frosty nights remove plants from wiuJows to the 
rsantre of the room, and they should be covered with news¬ 
papers or something to protect them in case the frost 
penetrates the room. Keep the leaves of foliage plants 
dean and bright by rubbing gently with a soft doth. It 
will not be neoeesary to always use water. A dry rub is as 
effective as a wet one, and Is more convenient at this sea¬ 
son. Flowering plants will consist now of Chrysanthe- 

* In oold or northern district* the operations referred 
to unde r Garden Work" may be done from ten daps to 
reruns 9 ** ***** *** ******** teftA equally good 
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mums. Heaths, Cyolamens, Cinerarias, Roman Hyacinths, 
and Scarlet “Geraniums the latter will require a warm 
room. Bedding-plants in spare rooms had better be kept 
dry now, so long as ths leaves do not wilt or the young- 
wood shrivel. As Chrysanthemums go out of bloom cut 
down and plunge outside, and shelter with branches or 
dry Fern if it oomes frost}-. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Push forward any alterations or improvements which 
may be in progress. By-and-bye will come frost and snow, 
when most of this kind of work will be Btopped. In most 
gardens, even those of small exent, there are improve- 
menta to carry out from year to year. The landscape 
gardener may lay down a plan, but a garden requires time 
to grow Into form, and the details cannot all be worked 
out at once, and this is especially true with regard to the 
tree and shrub growth. A good deal may be done with 
climbing and creeping plants. Bare places on walls may 
be furnished with Roses or other suitable plants. Where 
nothing else will grow' under trees, plant Ivy or St. John’s 
Wort, or hardy Ferns. But in all improvements of this 
kind give the plants a chance by adding fresh soil and 
manure. On north walls plant Ivies in variety and 
Veitch's Virginian Creeper. Arches may be covered with 
Honevguckles, Roses, Clematises, Jasmines, Ar There 
are alwavs situations in every garden where arches may¬ 
be plaoed without making them too prominent. Standard 
trees of such things as Acacias, Almonds, Thorns, Double- 
blossomed Cherries, and Laburnums, are specially useful in 
giving elevation to new gardens. Top-dress beds and 
borders containing bulbs, and which cannot now' be forked 
over. To fork over borders containing bulbs at this season 
is a grievous thing, as they are now busy makiug roots, 
and disturbance means a serious check. The planting of 
hardy flowers may he continued so long as the weather is 
open and mild. After frost sets in it will be better to 
defer all suoh work till the spring, even should there be 
mild intervals. Pansies ani Violas may be planted in 
masses. Rake up leaves an 1 convey them to the frame- 
ground to make hot-beds. Rose-oustings put in earlv will 
now be forming roots, and a mulch of leaf-mould will be 
useful. 

Fruit Garden. 

There are plenty of old fruit trees to pull up everywhere, 
and no delay should occur in clearing them out and filling 
up with young healthy trees. It is very rare for an old 
tree to bear fine fruit, and small rubbish has no value. It 
will be wise to give more attention to the large long- 
keeping Apples if we wish to run out the foreigner. 
Everybody nowadays has commercial instincts, and there 
is no reason why this feeling should not permeate all our 
transactions. Mealy bug is a terrible pest when it gets on 
the Grape-Vines, and if plants infested with bug are taken 
into the vinery, the Vines will not long be free from it, and 
when this happeus a determined effort must be made to 
clear it out, and this means a thorough cleansing of every 
part of the etructure of the house and all that is within it. 
Many things have been recommended for washing or dress¬ 
ing the Vines to destroy bug ; but the best and simplest 
is, I think, a strong solution of Gishurst Compound. By 
a strong solution I mean from S ounces to 10 ounces to the 
gallon, and this will not injure Vines when at rest. After 
the paint and Vines have been thoroughly saturated with 
the solution, whitewash the walls with hot lime, and re¬ 
move 2 inches or 3 inches of the surface soil from the hol¬ 
ders, and make up with chopped turf and manure. Ev*n 
with all this attention it will he neoeesary to keep a 
very sharp look out the next spring and summer to destroy 
the stray bug* which in all probability will he left. Where 
Peaches are required early in May it w ill be necessary to 
dose the house shortly. It is true with the present earlv 
varieties of Peaches there will not be so muoh forcing, and 
the trees may have a longer rest. The earlie»t Peaches 
are Alexander and Waterloo. They resemble each other 
very closely, and there is not a weeks difference in the 
time of ripening. See that the roots are moist. If dry 
moisten the borders with liquid-manure with the ohill off. 
It is best to start quietly—cay, 45 degs. at night, till the 
buds begin to swel*. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Land intended for Onions maj’ have a dressing of manure, 
and be thrown into ridges or else be trenchedup and the 
surface left rough and open. Asparagus-beds or planta¬ 
tions, if not already done, Bhould be top-dressed with rich 
manure with some salt, if thought necessary the sides of 
the beds straightened, and the loose earth scattered over 
the manure : hut there is no necessity to heap up soil on 
the beds, as was formerly the custom ; these {deeply 
covered roots are always later in starting, and although 
where blanched heads are desired sufficient covering for 
the puipose will be necessary, still, in many cases too 
much earth has been plaoed over the crowns. The ground 
for forming new plantations of Asparagus, Seakale, and 
Rhuharb should be manured and trenched up roughly 
now. Another turn over in March with the steel fork 
will prepare the ground for planting. Mushrooms in 
small quantities may be grown in deep boxes under the 
greenhouse stage, or in any place where a temperature of 
55 degs can be had. The boxes should be deep enough 
to allow 6 inch* s clear between the beds and the top of 
the box, and should be covered with close-fitting lida 
The lids are neoeesary to maintain a genial atmosphere 
round the young Mushrooms, and to keep the moisture in 
the beds. I have had good crops of Mushrooms in wine- 
oases, and after the beds are made up the wine-cases may 
stand anywhere without causing any bad smell when shut 
up dose. Only well-fermented manure should be used, and 
the spawn should be nespnd good. The moist autumn has 
been favourable for laie-planted Greens ; but late Broccoli 
not yet heeled over will stand a poor chance if we get very 
severe weather. Young Horn Carrote sown in July for 
winter should be covered with dry Fern if frost sets in. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In tha Town Garden. 

This is a very trying season for plants of ny kind that are 
kept indoors—in sitting, or other rooms—and especially 
where much fire, gas, or both are used. Gas, it is well- 
known, ie most injurious to plant-life, and where it can 
be dispensed with altogether plants of all kinds will be 
found bo thrive vastly better. But beyond this, the dry, hot, 
and often duety atmosphere of many sitting-rooms has an 
extremely parching and trying effect upon plants in pots, 


and without a little extra care, many are sure to succumb 
sooner or later. The principal precautions are to keep the 
soil in an even and moderate state of moisture, remember¬ 
ing that evergreen subjects of whatever kind always require 
more water at this season than such as are deciduous ; to 
sponge the leaves of all having smooth leaves at least onoe 
a week, to open the windows for an hour or two, at least 
on all moderately raiid mornings, and finally to remove, if 
possible, the plants from the room wherever the gas is lit, 
or at any rate to set them down on the floor, where 
they feel the heat and poisonous fumes muoh less than 
when standing higher. The Aspidistras, the hardier 
Dracamas (green leaved), such as D. australis, D. indivisa, 
Ac., some of the hardier Palais, and, in a lesser degree, 
the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa), the Myrtle, 
Grevillea robusta, and a few of the more robust-growing 
Ferns are the best gas and smoke-resisting plants for 
rooms, Ao. The Orange, Lemon, and even the Camellia 
are also good room plants, even in a smoky atmosphere ; 
but they dislike strong heat and drought. A plant grow¬ 
ing under the circumstances above described requires to 
b9 watered at least thrice as often as the same thing stand¬ 
ing in a oool greenhouse, on aooount of the greater aridity 
of the atmosphere, and an occasional overhead sprink¬ 
ling with a fine rosed pot, or a brush will do, using tepid 
w’ater, is also very beneficial. Hvacinths in glasses must 
be removed from the dark cupboard in which they were 
placed at first as soon as plenty of roots have been formed 
and the crowns begin to push a little, but this will hardly 
be just yet, unless the bulbs were got to work very early. 
A little fresh water should be added from time to time, so 
as to keep the level nearly up to the base of the bulbs, 
and to the Chinese Good-luck, or Fairy Lilies, 
growing in bowls or pans of water, the same remark 
applies. Always keep these ani similar subjects quite 
cool until the top-growth commences, and as near as pos¬ 
sible to the light afterwards. Common Primroses under a 
frame are blooming nicely now. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WflfflB: 8 WORK. 

Extract* frjm a garden diary from December 
lOfA to December 17* V 

Increased the temperature of the flower forcing-house 
to 60 degs or 65 degs. to push on flowers for Christmas 
and the New Year parties. These flowers include bulbs of 
various kinds, Bouvardias, a lot of Rispail Pelargoniums, 
Tea Roses, Bush Honeysuckles. Lilacs, Ac. The Honey, 
suckles when properly prepared are among the easiest 
things to force, ani if kept indoors after flowering till the 
wood is ripe they will flower year after year with a forcing 
treatment. Cucumber-house night temperature about 
65 degs. I And thus they produce fruit enough for satisfying 
the demand, so shall not hurry them. High night tempera¬ 
tures in the dark days are not conducive to longevity. 
There will be no knife work among Cucumbers now ; the 
finger and thumb used in time is far better. A little 
sprinkle of fresh turfy soil is always beneficial so long as 
the roots are not overloaded. Cucumbers in winter do 
not require a great depth of soil, so ths top dressing 
should be very light. Moisture enough can be given now 
without using the syringe, especially in large houses. The 
buds of pot-Vines are just on the move. 1 have rigg< d up 
a rough canvas blind to roll down at night, as the house, 
or rather pit, is not large this can easily be done, and it 
not only saves much fuel, but the temperature is more 
genial, and the effect of this will be seen by-and-bye 
when the foliage oomes forth. Night temperature now, 
55 degs.; early Peach-house, 45 degs. The dry spots of 
the borders have been moistened with warm liquid-manure, 
and this treatment will be continued till the fruit begins 
to oolour. Peaches in well-drained borders will take a 
good deal of nourishment. If overfed they soon show it 
in the strength of the wood ; but trees which bear heavy 
crops annually will work off any extra vigour in the fruit. 
Looked over fruit-room to remove decaying specimens; 
but the less the fruits are moved the better till they are 
required for uae. Still busy pruning and naming ’wall- 
trees. In pruning Gooseberries surplus wood is out out, 
and here and there an old branah is thinned out to permit 
of young wood being left. The Gooseberry bears the best 
and finest fruit on the young wood, hence the more of 
this left in, provided there is room for it, the more fruit 
there will be. The knife is alway a ran round the bottoms 
of the bushes first, and all branches near the ground or 
that will be likely to hang oloee to the ground when the 
crop is swelling are cut clean away. No shortening is 
done beyond what is required for symmetry. Red and 
White Currants do so well when closely spurred that there 
is no necessity to leave on much young wood; but Black 
Currants are treated the same as Gooseberries, and plen tv of 
young wood is left in. Potted the last of the forcing bulbs. 
They lose force if kept out of the soil now. Mulched 
newly-planted Roses. Planted a north-east wall with a 
collection of Ivies. These are very interesting, and walls 
where flowering things do not thrive may be brightened 
up with a collection of good Ivies, including the best gold 
and silver-leaved forms. Put in more Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. These must be taken off whenever the cutting 
can be had. There is an advantage in growing a few* of ths 
best varieties, especially those kinds which are slow In 
making cuttings, and require to be taken now, especially for 
the production of outtings by cutting down in September 
before flowering, and pot up the plants, and take them in¬ 
doors. When not exhausted by flowering the cuttings 
will come away with more vigour, and good cuttings will 
go a long way in the production of good plants. Top- 
dressed Raspberry and Gooseberry plantations with man¬ 
ure. It is not easy to overdo this. The Red and Black 
Currants will receive similar treatment. 


2532. —Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
Unless you care to go to the expense of a proper hot-water 
apparatus the next best thing will be a flue, consisting of 
a brick furnace (outside the house) and a flue of 9 inch 
drain pipes, with sockets, The fire in this will keep 
alight much longer than one in a small hot-water boiler.— 
B. C. R. 

-Two 9-feet lengths of 4-inch piping, well-heated, 

would maintain an ordinary greenhouse temperature in 
your fernery. To heat this a l}-inch coil would be too 
large, one of 1-fnch tubing, with four turns, being quite 

B.C-F. 0ngira|frcm 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS. 
While the show type of Pelargonium has 
declined in favour, the early-flowering kinds 
have alwajs kept their ground to a certain 
extent, and the accompanying illustration of 
the old white early-flowering market variety, 
album multiflorum, may give an impetus to their 
culture. Early-blooming Pelargoniums are the 
most useful, especially to amateurs, whose green¬ 
houses at the time they are in bloom generally 
lack colour and variety. Here the early- 
flowering kinds may be used with the best 
effect. If amateurs were to grow a few of these 
varieties they could have a show of flowers in 
the late spring and early summer months, and 
this at no great expense or trouble. If a 
beginning is to be made now, purchase well- 
established plants. The great point in obtaining 
well-flowered specimens is to see that they are 
placed early—not later than the end of August 
—into the pots in which they are to bloom. 
The best soil is good loam, rotten manure, and 
Ban 1, w hich should be made ino lerately firm, 


l>eflance, Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, Emilie Everard, Etna, Gold Mine, Im« 

E rovement, Kingston Beauty, Lady Blanche, 
iucie Lemoine, Mme. Thibaut, Maid of Kent, 
M. Bouillard, Mr. John Hayes, Mrs. John 
Hayes, Mrs. Lewis Lloyd, Mrs William Davis, 
Queen Victoria, Scarlet Gem, Triomphe de St. 
Mande, Venus, Virginale, and William Smith. 

B. 


‘2539 —Hyacinths falling —Ashes, such 

as are here described, cannot be a good material 
in which to plunge pots containing Hyacinth- 
bulbs ; but they would be more likely to injure 
the crow'ns of the bulbs at the time of starting 
than the roots which had not come into contact 
with them. If there is nothing in the bottom 
of the pots except the rougher portion of such 
pot ting-soil as is here spoken of the roots ought 
not to be rotten, but decay might be caused in 
two ways—either by excessive wet, which might 
have carried certain deleterious properties down 
to the roots, or the decay might be caused by 
putting some rich, rough manure over the drain¬ 
age. The manure would act as a sponge to 
absorb a great deal of water, and the rich 



A useful early •flowering’ Pelargonium^ Pelargonium album multiflorum). 


st the same time giving good drainage, as with¬ 
out this it is impossible to obtain success. 
The winter temperature during severe weather 
may range from 50 degs. to 55 degs., and give 
plenty of air on sunny mornings to dispel damp. 
In February, soot-water, than which nothing is 
better for the flowers and foliage, may be used 
with advantage, ('are must also be taken that 
the plants are supplied with sufficient water, 
as if they get dry, the lower leaves turn yellow, 
fall off, and spoil the appearance of the plants. 
The way to get them to bloom well the second 
year is to cut them back early, say the first 
w’eek in August. Before doing this, turn them 
out in the full sunshine to ripen the wood. After 
cutting them down no water must be given until 
they break, when they may have a good soaking. 
When the growth is about 1 inch long repot the 
plants and treat as advised for the first year. 
As regards sorts to be grown, the best way is 
to visit Covent Garden Market and pick out the 
beat kinds when in flower ; but as that cannot 
always be done, the following varieties may be 
relied upon as being well tried, reliable, varied 
in colour, and useful bpth for pots or to cut 

fro,n -^it^rGro5ie tor ’ 


saturated manure would kill the roots. Cocox- 
nut-fibre refuse is a better material in which to 
plunge the flower pots containing Hyacinths and 
other bulbs ; ashes from coke are positively in¬ 
jurious. I find they* do well in leal-mould when 
other material cannot bo obtained. It would 
l>e better now to take the pots out of the ashes 
and put them in the greenhouse or in some house, 
and do not water too freely.—J. D. E. 

2483. -Soil for a Cactus.—Th« soil for Cactuses 
must be open and sandy loam and leaf-mould ; and gritty 
materials such as broken bricks, old mortar, and charcoal 
in about equal parts will do them well. Drain the pots 
well and pot firmly.—E. II. 

2523.— Tree Carnations.— There is a 
complaint this season that these Carnations are 
going wrong in the way described, and many good 
growers, some of them trained gardeners, nave 
stated their inability either to say why the 
plants have gone w rong, or to find a remedy 
for the evil. If they are fine, large plants, 
5-inch pots are certainly not large enough for 
them, and for want of proper food the leaves 
would become yellow and ultimately decay. 
My Tree Carnations from cuttings put in during 
January and February’ are now in 7*inch ana 


8 -inch pots; the later ones in 6-inch. They 
were kept out-of doors until the last week in 
September, and there is not an unhealthy plant 
amongst them. They are potted in good loam, 
leaf mould, and decayed manure, with a little 
bone-dust.—J. D. E» 

_ I should expect the soil is unsuitable. Send to 

Winbledon or somewhere snd get some good loam, snd 
then if s fourth pert of leaf-mould ie added, and eome 
sharp sand or road grit, the plants will succeed. It is no 
use trj ing to grow Tree Carnations without good loam.— 
E H. 

2316 — Begonias for profit —Your ques 
tion is somewhat vague. If the tubers are 
already “one and two years old” they ought 
to be fit for sale at once. Those offered by the 
trade are usually roots of one season's growth 
only, the seed being sown in January or 
February, the plants put out. in June, and the 
tubers lifted in October, by which time they are, 
as a rule, nice sound roots from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in diameter. Most of the plants begin flowering 
in July or August, and are then marked accord 
ing to colour, quality of flower, and habit, and 
when lifted stored iu classes accordingly. Small 
tubers of the previous year should be started 
in March or April, hardened off in May, and 
planted out iu June. If this does not afford the 
information you want ask again.—B. C. R. 

2fil4.—Unsatisfactory Cinerarias.-They are 

getting too much heat-00 deg*. ie about 20 dege. too high 
-no wonder they curl up. Lower the temperature, and 
keep well supplied with moisture. The probabilities are 
the plants are infested with green fly in such a tempera¬ 
ture.—E. II. 

_ Your plants have had too much heat. I have a 

number, all looking well and healthy ; they are io a span 
roof frame, and air is given them daily. They will not be 
taken into the greennouse until there are signs of sharp 
frost. The frame Is oovered with double coverings at 
night.—C. B. 

5482.— Violets in frames —Some of the 
finest blooms we are now taking from our 
Violets are taken from the runners Until the 
end of July all runners are kept off the plants 
out-of-doors. After that time, if the plants do 
not grow very fast, and are not likely to be over¬ 
crowded with foliage, allow the runners to 
remain on the plants. The condition of the 
plants must be the best guide in leaving the 
runners or otherwise ; if the plants are large 
remove them, if not, allow them to remain. 
Overcrowding of the foliage is the chief point to 
avoid in Violet culture as in everything else.— 
S. P. 

2493.— Soil for Chines© Primulas and 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Both these plants 

require an open soil, which marl is not. The soil 
for Chinese Primulas should be the richest, for 
if rich soil is used for the Pelargoniums the 

f >lants have a tendency to run too much to 
eaves and rank growths. If it can be obtained 
use medium yellow loam four parts, one part 
leaf-mould, and one part decayed manure ; but 
1 use for the Primulas a little artificial manure. 
Powdered bones answer very well. Some coarse 
white sand may be added, to keep the soil 
norous, if it is not sulliciently so. Peat soil may 
[>e used instead of leaf-moulu.—J. D. E. 

- Burnt marl has no value for potting, 

except for its mechanical action, and a little 
sharp sand is better. Burning soil destroys all 
its fibre, and reduces its fertility. The l>eBt soil 
for Primulas is turfv loam and l^af-mould in 
about equal parts, with sand enough to keep it 
open. For double Primulas 1 add, in addition, 
a fourth part of peat with a little charcoal 
broken up fine. Zonal “Geraniums” may be 
well grown in loam and old manure, two of the 
former to one of manure, to be potted very 
firmly.—E. H. 

2531.— Culture of Bouvardias. — The 
plants you obtained were probably merely rooted 
cuttings, very likely taken straight from the 
warm or propagating-house in which they were 
rooted. Such plants require the greatest care 
at first. They should have been placed singly 
in “ thumb ” (2-inch) pots, using a light mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould, or peat and sand, and 
have been placed in a close, warm pit, or frame, 
or failing these, in a box covered with glass in 
the greenhouse, and very carefully watered 
until rooted and growing. ’ Then expose gradu¬ 
ally (to the free air of the greenhouse), nip out 
the points, and afterwards shift, first into 
3-incn or 3^ inch pots, and finally into 5-inch or 
6 inch sizes, to bloom. You certainly hsd very 
bad luck with the batch referred to. Next 
year endeavour (^“ n p® 89 ^ ou cftn treat 
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them as above) some stout, bushy plants in 3-inch 
pots in May or June, ready to shift on yourself. 
Bouvardias like a warm, moist, growing atmo¬ 
sphere, and to be frequently syringed during 
the early part of the season, and when estab¬ 
lished in the flowering pots a free circulation 
of air, with plenty of lignt.—B. C. R. 


THE BEST GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 
Lapaoeriah. 

It is noteworthy that Chili is not remarkable 
for having added greatly to our lists of culti¬ 
vated plants, but in the Lapagerias we have de¬ 
cided acquisitions. Amongst cool-house climbers 
the Lapagerias occupy without doubt the fore¬ 
most position, being of easy culture and free 
growth when a congenial place is found for 
them. It does not do to assume that they will 
succeed in the best possible manner in every 
cool greenhouse or conservatory just because 
such houses are cool. The position even in a 
house has to be chosen in order to meet with the 
best success. Lapagerias should not be allowed 
too much exposure to the sun’s rays, particu¬ 
larly through the warmer part of the day during 
the summer season. When such a position 
cannot be avoided, then the shading should be 
moderately heavy, and if continuous it will not 
do any harm as far as the Lapagerias are con¬ 
cerned. In my own case I have succeeded well 
with one plant at the western end of a conserva¬ 
tory (facing south) where the shade of a higher 
building intercepted the sun’s rays soon after 
midday, but at the eastern end, where I wanted 
one to grow more particularly, I have twice 
failed, although every attention was given to 
soil, drainage, &c. I can only account for it by 
this plant receiving more sunlight than was 
good for it through the greater portion of the 
day. In 

A span-roof house, with one side facing 
either north, north-east, or north-west, such a 
position I would choose for Lapagerias, shading 
lightly even then. A damp wall in a cool-house 
will of necessity be one that does not receive 
any great amount of sunshine upon it; here the 
Lapageria will do well. For covering the roofs 
of corridors this plant is also admirably suited, 
as instanced in the long corridor at the Royal 
Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, the shading being in 
accordance with the position in every case. 
Lapagerias and Camellias thrive well together ; 
the genial moisture and cool atmosphere in 
which the last-named delight are just suited to 
the former. A dry atmosphere, with too much 
exposure to draughts, is a drawback to a good 
free growth, which is so desirable in order to 
secure freedom and profusion of flowering. 
Far better and more enduring results are to be 
had by planting out in a well-drained border 
than when under pot culture, although now and 
again some excellent pot specimens are seen of 
both the red and the white varieties. Depth of 
border is not so essential as width and length. 
With plenty of surface room the young shoots 
have greater freedom, 1 foot or 18 inches in 
depth being ample. In some positions more 
room can, of course, be afforded than in others, 
but if 2 feet square— i.e. y 4 square feet, can be 
secured there will be room for a plant to grow 
away for several years, by careful attention to 
top-dresssing with good soil, and giving plenty 
of water. A continuous border will suit admi¬ 
rably for planting out a few plants each of both 
colours, allowing the growths to intermix them¬ 
selves. Eighteen inches in width would, in such 
a case, be ample. When 

Pot culture becomes a necessity, then I 
would prefer pots of special make with greater 
diameter than depth, relatively speaking; 
imagine, for instance, a No. 1 pot with 6 inches 
of the bottom taken off; such would be my 
choice. Otherwise a larger amount of drainage 
will have to be employed, with a risk of the 
roots amongst it getting too dry, for the roots of 
the Lapageria are very much disposed to ramble 
amongst the crocks when they have the oppor¬ 
tunity so to do. The soil I find best suited for 
Lapagerias is a mixture of peat and loam, more 
of the former than the latter, in the proportion 
of about three to one. Both peat and loam 
should be of the very best, containing plenty of 
fibrous matter; such peat as one would choose 
for Ferns and such loam as one prefers for 
Melons would suit well. To this plenty of sand 
should be added or else road grit, with a good 
amount of clean brqkeft crocks an|l nutty 
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charcoal to keep the soil open. Do not break 
the soil up too finely ; the rougher it can be 
used in a moderate way the better will it be for 
the plants, as it will have to remain for some 



Spray of flowers of Lapageria alba. 


years. During the next few w^eks would be an 
excellent time for planting out Lapagerias ; 
the most can thus be made of the coming 
season’s growth. Where several are planted 
in one border, 2 feet should at least 
be allowed between each plant. Throughout 
the growing season, however, the syringe should 
be freely, but lightly used, whilst the shoots 
should be prevented from entwining themselves 
into one another, which they are much disposed 
to do. I am no believer in formal training ; it 
is absurd, to say the least. When a plant is 
once well established, none but 
Tiie leaders will require tying in at all 
during the current season ; it should rather be 
left until the flowering period has gone by. Then 
the weakly wood can be cut away to afford room 
for the stronger. Lapagerias are, I think, seen 
to better advantage when trained over wire 
arches, allowing the shoots to hang down, as they 
will do with their own weight when in flower. 
Plenty of water is required at the roots all 
through the season of growth, whilst at no time 
should the soil become too dry. Well established 
plants after a few years require additions made 
to the border, either by extension or the careful 
removal of inert soil, substituting fresh in its 
place. It is well known how partial slugs are 
to the young shoots ; more plants are in this 
way injured than by any other means from 


insects. The best remedy of all is, I c onsidei 
that recommended in the “Dictionary of Gar 
dening,” wherein powdered glass is named, 
Wadding, Oat chaff, or lime will also answer, 
but each needs more looking after than the 
lass. Of insects, white-scale, thrips, and green- 
y are all troublesome, but each may be coped 
with by remedies given in the calendars from 
time to time. Before planting out Lapagerias 
it is much the beat plan to prove the variety 
unless the young plants are from a guaranteed 
stock. There are inferior forms of both the red 
and the white varieties ; it is, therefore, quite 
needful to be on the safe side to save future 
disappointment and loss of time also. At times, 
young plants, if not thoroughly well rooted, will 
produce somewhat inferior flowers, but in these 
even it can be fairly well discerned whether the 
forms are good ones or not. Propagation is best 
effected by layers, using a sandy and peaty soil. 
Seedlings may afford some variation, but it is 
hardly possible to surpass in their way the best 
red and white varieties now in commerce. 
Those which have been raised by supposed or 
actual crossing of these two colours have not 
resulted in anything either astonishing or more 
desirable. The engraving that accompanies this 
is an example of first-rate culture of the white 
variety. H. 


2533.—“ Geranium ” cuttings —It is 
getting almost too late to insert these now. 
August and September are the best months. 
The only chance will be to use very sandy soil 
and place them on a high and sunny shelf in a 
moderately-warm house, where the atmosphere 
is dry. Covering the pots or boxes with glass 
is just the way to make them damp off. Water 
must be given only when the soil becomes dry, 
and then chiefly in the forenoon of fine days.— 
B. C. R. 

2484. — Treatment of Begonias.—I 

have kept Begonias in the pots under the green¬ 
house stage, and I have also shaken them out, 
and packed them away in sand, with about equal 
results—in fact, they are not difficult to keep 
either way ; they don’t want heat, only just to be 
preserved from frost. I have kept many tubers 
packed close together as lifted from the beds on 
the borders of a cool Peach-house, and for large 
tubers this plan answers admirably.—E. H. 

- Well-ripened tubers from the open 

ground that were not taken up until the tops 
had been cut off by frost, may be safely stored 
in a box or large pot placed under the green¬ 
house stage, or in any frost-proof place. There 
is no necessity to put any sand with them, 
though a little Cocoa-nut-fibre, just to prevent 
bruising, is advisable. See that they get 
neither dry nor too damp during the winter and 
they will be all right, provided only that frost 
cannot reach them. Store losses than usual 
must, however, be expected during the coming 
winter, as in consequence of the late and early 
frosts experienced, alternating with bursts of 
hot weather, the growth has been very irre¬ 
gular ; when lifting some tubers quite recently— 
about the middle of November—I found them 
again starting into fresh growth, so that they 
cannot be expected to keep well.—B. C. R. 

-If left in the pots, they must be repotted as soon as 

they begin to start In the spring ; the usual plan, how¬ 
ever, is to keep them either in sand or in paper bags 
until they begin to break and then pot them up.— A. O. 
Bltlkr. 

2516.— Dracaena and India rubber-plant In¬ 
jured by frost.— Remove any growth that is really 
dead, and in due time the plants will break again, and 
whatever shortening is necessary may then be done. Do 
not give too much water.—E. H. 

2495 —Plants injured by fumigation. 
—It was certainly a grave error to use sulphur 
for fumigating a greenhouse. Tobacco-smoke 
is the best thing for that purpose to kill green¬ 
fly. If there is mildew upon any plants, dust¬ 
ing them over with flowers of sulphur is best. 
The plants may be cut down now; they will 
soon start again, for it would be the leaves only 
that has been killed. The Chrysanthemums 
will start from the ground at the base of the 
old stems; the Abutilons from the old wood. 
Perhaps it would be better not to cut back the 
I /y-leaved Pelargoniums too severely.—J. D. E. 

- If yours is a cool greenhouse only 

heated to keep out frost, you had better not 
cut down such plants as “ Geraniums ” and 
Abutilons until the end of February, or you 
may lose them altogether. If you want to 
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restore the injured plants in the shortest time 
you had better maintain a temperature in the 
house of about 55 degs. all winter. In that case 
you may cut down any plants that require it, 
but with extra warmth and patience new leaves 
will be made on many of the injured shoots. 
How could you think of fumigating with 
sulphur ?—J. C. C. 

-Cut down the plants at onoe. It will make them 

more presentable, and they will repair damages sooner.— 

2520.— Arrangement in a conserva¬ 
tory. —A small sketch would explain matters 
much easier than a written description in this 
case. It is very clear, however, that in a length 
of 16 feet you require something better than the 
ordinary arrangement of a stage against the 
back wall. I presume the highest part of the 
roof is in the centre. In that case you had better 
have a central group of plants in a half circle, 
extending from the back wall towards the front 
of about 7 feet, this leaves a space of 9 feet to 
be divided between the two ends. Supposing 
the back wall to be covered with Creepers, you 
may have a chair on each side of the central 
group with a small table in front or a round 
wire stand filled with flowers. If the glass 
reaches down to the floor along the front you 
may have a line of plants standing on the floor, 
or you may have a narrow bench along the 
front and at both ends. You have not made 
it very clear as to the position of the brick wall 
to which you allude.—-J. C. C. 

2501. — Uses Of a stable. —The stable 
would mvke a very useful Mushroom-house, 
provided that several beds were made up so that 
the fermenting manure might keep up a com¬ 
fortable temperature. Rhubarb and Seakale 
also might be forced in it if the light was kept 
out and the place kept quite close. I am afraid 
you would do nothing with Tomatoes in the 
upper room. They want all the sunshine our 
short summers afford and all the light.—E. H 
2518.— A tenant’s fixture green¬ 
house. —Houses of this class—with wooden 
sides—are not adapted for “forcing” of any 
kind, properly so called for this reason—that 
when heated more than very slightly the boards 
shrink, air is adrnittod through the cracks, 
away goes all the moisture, and a dry, harsh 
atmosphere is the result. A low, span-roofed 
structure of the simplest possible design, with 
low side walls, and just a single row of 4-inch 
piping all round, or a 3-inch flow-and-return 
along each side, will be most suitable, and do 
not attempt to obtain more warmth than that of 
a greenhouse. The best and safest boiler for 
this class of house is the upright independent 
slow combustion type, with a waterway all 
round the fire.—B C R. 

2517. — Au unsatisfactory heating 
apparatus. —If there is a regular rise in the 
flow-pipe from the boiler up to the highest 
point, where the air pipe is, and down again, if 
only 1 inch per yard, or even less, the water 
ought to circulate all right. Of course if the 
cistern is full when the fire is lit there will be a 
slight overflow as the water in the pipes expands 
with the heat. If there is more than this would 
account for I imagine there must be an obstruc¬ 
tion of some kind somewhere in the flow, and 
the water (or steam) consequently blows out 
backwards through the cistern. The tempera¬ 
ture obtainable depends upon the amount of 
piping in proportion to the internal area of the 
house.—B. C. R. 


2525.— A damp flue. —This is often a 
rather troublesome matter. First of all sweep 
and scrape both the flue and chimney as clean as 
possible. Then put plenty of dry sticks, shav¬ 
ings, &c., in the furnace, so as to make a good 
blazs. Now burn a quantity of shavings, &c., 
in the bottom of the chimney (introduced 
through the soot door), and when the latter is 
nice and warm, and a draught created, start 
your fire, using plenty of wood at first, and coal 
and coke afterwards.—B. C. R. 


—-— Have you had the flue cleaned out ? If 
not it should be attended to before you light the 
fire. It can be cleaned by taking off a tile or 
bricks—whatever the top covering may be—at 
every 5 ft., and any accumulation of dust or ashes 
be swept out with a brush. This is especially 
necessary near to the fireplace, and also at any 
angle or bend in the flue. To dry a damp flue a 
soot-door should be fixed in the flue when it is 
built at about half its length. In this door 
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can place dry shavings or paper and set it alight. 
Once get the farthest end of the flue dry the 
other part may be more quickly dried by lighting 
a fire in the ordinary way. It may help you if 
you drop some lighted shavings down the 
chimney from the top. Are you sure the flue 
has not sunk? If the level is at fault no 
amount of cleaning or drving will set it right 
until the proper rise in the flue from the fire¬ 
place to the chimney is secured. The flue should 
rise 3 inches in every 8 feet.—J. G. C. 

2537. —Heating a small lean-to green¬ 
house. —The “ Star ” boilers (upright indepen¬ 
dent) are kept in stock by most hot-water 
engineers, and I know of nothing to surpass 
them. Those made with an extended top- 
feeder to hold extra fuel keep alight for 
several hours without attention, but the very 
small sizes are always uncertain. No. 3 or 4 
is what you want, though these are capable 
of heating far more piping than you have. 
The body should be conical or tapering, so as to 
prevent the fuel becoming jammed.—B. C. R. 

2505.— An economical oil stove —A 
house 15 feet in length is too long to be heated 
by a single oil-stove of the ordinary type. You 
must either have two or three of them, or else 
geo an apparatus with two or three rows of 
2-inch or 3-inch hot-water piping, and a proper 
“boiler” or stove with burners, &c. This last 
would be decidedly preferable, and would cost, 
complete, something like three or four pounds. 
But there are now so many different systems 
and makes of this kind of thing, that no definite 
cost can be stated, and, of course, 1 cannot re¬ 
commend any particular maker. The quantity 
of oil consumed also varies greatly.—B. C. R 

- I have got tired of experimenting with 

oil-stoves, because I have not found them more 
economical than ordinary household lampi. For 
such a house as yours you would want two good 
stoves or lamps, and supposing there was 
20 deg*, of frost at night it would cost, at least, 
ninepence for oil for twenty-four hours. For a 
small propagator maintained at a temperature 
of about 75 degs. both night and day with a 
petroleum-lamp, I use about two quarts of oil a 
week ; but this is a small affair compared to a 
house 15 feet long and 9 feet wide —J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

BEST KEEPING ONIONS. 

“ Danveh’s Yellow” Onion. 

This is a very fine and distinct Onion of the so- 
called Globe section, and is worthy in every way 
of extensive culture. The plant is of free growth, 



Danver’s Yellow” Onion. 


the top slender, of a rather pale-green colour, 
and with a very fine, slender neck, so that it 
ripens off well. The bulbs are of medium size 
but very even and regular, and average from 
10 inches to 11 inches in circumference, and 
about 2^ inches in depth. The shape is roundish, 
globular, and very regular, with a small base 
and a small neck. The skin is of a dark straw 
colour, the outer skin peeling off freely, but not 
exposing the flesh, the inner coating remaining 
firm, giving the Onion a very neat, clean appear¬ 
ance. The flesh is very firm and solid throughout, 


and of fine quality. An excellent early, as well 
as a splendid keeping variety. It is as well 
adapted for field culture as for the kitchen 
garden, but should always be sown in the spring. 
When sown in autumn it almost always runs to 
seed in the following spring without bulbing to 
any extent. It is an American variety, and 
when first introduced ifito this country about 
1850 was quite spherical iu shape, but now it 
grows almost always more or less flattened, not 
only in European gardens, but also in its native 
country. The varieties of the Globe Onion 
known as Brown Globe, Bedfordshire Champion, 
James’s Long Keeping, and Magnum Bonum, 
differ from one another mainly by the care taken 
in maintaining their distinctive shapes. They 
are all excellent keepers, but the variety of the 
Brown Globe called Magnum Bonum is the 
largest and keeps best. B. 


Self-sown Tomatoes —In the early part 
of this year a garden in a suburb of London 
came under my care. I had it entirely relaid 
out, some twenty or thirty loads of mould being 
wheeled in. During the summer Tomatoes have 
come up in various places, some in the old soil, 
some in the fresh. Some bore a round fruit, 
some a notched. So far as my knowledge ex¬ 
tends, self-sown Tomatoes are a novelty. Is 
this so?—W. M. 

2502.— Gas-lime in a kitchen garden. 

—This is a very dangerous article for dressing 
kitchen garden crops, and would have to be put 
on with much caution. It could only be used 
to dress gro und with advantage that it was not 
intended to crop for two or three months. 
Spread the gas-lime evenly over the surface of 
the ground, and it will kill weeds, seeds, grubs, 
slugs and other enemies of the garden crops ; let 
the lime lie exposed to the weather for at least 
two months ; afterwards dig it in deeply, and 
the crops may then be sown or planted at once. 
—J. D. E. 

-This is an excellent corrective and purifier of the 

soil, but it must not be used to “ dress crops ” with, being 
of so strong a nature that it would probably kill the lot. 
Apply it only to vacant plots, letting it lie on the surface 
for three or four weeks, then dig it in. Do not plant or 
sow anything on the ground for several weeks afterwards. 
-B. C. R. 

2481.— Early Potatoes.— There is no hard and fa^t 
rule. Some people plant thicker than others, but 1 don’t 
think there is much gained by thick planting. I always 
allow t bushel per rod of Myatt’s Prolific for warm borders, 
but for later crops, or field planting, 1} pecks per rod will 
be sufficient. I never cut early Kidne\ s for planting, and 
if the sets are large more space is allowed.—E. H. 

- You will require something like a gallon and a half 

of seed Potatoes to plant a rod of ground. Of course, if 
the seed is small, or out up into small pieces, it will require 
less than if larger.—B. O. R. 


2300.— A gardener’s hands.— These can 
be easily and quickly cleaned by using Hudson’s 
Extract of Soap, mixed with an equal proportion 
of fine silver sand. After well scouring with 
this mixture and rinsing in clean, cold water, 
the hands will be found beautifully clean and 
soft. I have tried many things, but found 
nothing else to equal the above. The extract 
is not of much use without the sand. One 
correspondent I see recommends soap and a little 
soft putty—a very good thing, no doubt—but 
the necessary little soft putty is not always 
available.—E. C. A. 

2438.— Urine as manure.— In reply to 
“S.,”an excellent method that I saw used in 
co. Longford, Ireland, which satisfactorily in¬ 
corporated the urine of the farm-yard with the 
soil, I will endeavour to explain. Along 
shallow, open drains leading from the yard saw¬ 
dust was lightly sprinkled. Theso trenches or 
drains led to a sunken tub. The tub was half 
full of sawdust; the result was seen in the im¬ 
pregnated sawdust, and with an ordinary scoop 
or long handled ladle it was an easy matter to 
remove the urine impregnated saw dust and mix 
it with the soil. If human urine is used it should 
be diluted previously.— Beacon. 

2326. — Planting Whit© Gladiolus 
bulbs. —This is an early-flowering variety, and 
should be planted in the autumn ; but I would 
be afraid of the bulbs being injured by wet and 
frost, if planted out at that time. Better plant 
from three to five bulbs in 5 inch or 6-inch pots. 
Plunge the pots over the rims in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse or some other pluDging material, 
and protect them during winter in a frame. 
They might be planted out without disturbing 
the bulbs much in March or April.—J. D. E. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS OVERGROWN. 
From a general survey of our local show, and 
the remarks one hears from the lookers on, it 
would appear that the high-water mark of 
Chrysanthemum shows has already been passed, 
and people are getting a little weary of the 
monstrous blooms got up for the occasion 
regardless of cost or effect, so long as they 
where placed first on the exhibition table ; and 
it can hardly be call a calamity, even for the 
Chrysanthemums, if more reasonable limits are 
placed on their powers of expansion, for during 
the past few years the cramming thev have had 
to endure with guano, nitrates, and chemicals of 
one sort and another has been enough to make 
any flower a monstrosity rather than a beautiful 
object. Why do people complain about their 
blooms damping off when they have been gorged 
with every kind of fattening compound ? Can¬ 
not they see that those more naturally grown 
last double the time, and for all the purpose for 
which a beautiful flower is grown are altogether 
superior? Let anyone place a few of these 
gigantic faultless blooms in a vase, and by the 
side place a similar vase, and go into the garden 
and gather a good handful of naturally-grown 
flowers, bloom-buds, leaves, and all, and drop 
them into it, and let any unprejudiced person 
say which is the moat beautiful. I shall be 
surprised if the majority do not select the latter. 
The tide lias certainly turned, and although one 
would think, to talk with those who have Chrys¬ 
anthemum on the brain, that there is nothing 
in the floral world equal to the prize blooms, 
there are a good many beginning to think 
otherwise, and that the Chrysanthemum has of 
late been considerably overdone and overgrown. 

_J. G. H. 

SOME GOOD CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Source d’Or.— This variety, although one of 
the oldest in cultivation, still retains its popu¬ 
larity for cutting, but for exhibition it is 
of little value, as the flowers are not of suffi¬ 
cient bulk to place with the monstrous blooms 
that now exist. But Source d’Or as a Chrysan¬ 
themum for cutting is delightful; the flowers are 
of informal shape, produced with great freedom, 
and very rich orange-chestnut in colour, dis¬ 
tinct, striking, and in happy agreement with 
autumn foliage. Hence it is that bouquets in 
which this variety is used largely always score 
well at the shows, and vases filled with its 
flowers associated with the leafage of the 
Mahonia are very beautiful. In one large 
market nursery I was in not many days ago 
this variety was chiefly grown. There were 
thousands of plants, smothered in blooms, as it 
is found that there is a large demand for this 
rich and agreeable colour in the autumn. A 
large plant of it naturally grown, that is with 
little stopping of the shoots, is far more beauti¬ 
ful than stiffly trained specimens, with the 
blooms at set distances apart. 

Le Deuil is a very beautiful addition to that 
section which is in need of novelties—namely, 
the Japanese Anemone. The flowers are very 
distinct in colour, this being rich purple- 
crimson, the disc full, high, and of a similar 
shade, whilst there is a good row of guard 
florets. It was shown recently by Mr. E. C. 
Juhen, of Barnet, who is perhaps one of the 
best amateur growers of this section, and 
received well-deserved award from the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

Miss Dorothea Shea. —This ranks amongst 
the most beautiful of novelties this year. It was 
raised by Mr. Shea, of Foots Cray, Kent, a very 
enthusiastic cultivator and raiser of Chrys¬ 
anthemums. It belongs to the Japanese section, 
the flowers are very large, broad, full, and dis¬ 
tinct in colour, although this reminds one of Val 
d'Andorrd, the spreading florets being of a 
reddish-buff, with a gold reverse, a striking 
and attractive contrast. Like many of the 
other beautiful novelties this season it is an 
English seedling. 

Miss Rose. —Amateurs who have not got this 
beautifnl single variety in their collections 
should forthwith make a good note of it. There 
are none too many beautiful single kinds, Jane, 
sometimes c tiled Snowflake, pure-white, Mary 
Anderson, and Miss Rose being amongst the 
most important. The latter variety forms a 
delightful bush, as it is very dwarf in habit, not 


more than about 2 feet, and when in full beauty 
it is almost impossible to see the leaves for 
flowers. These are not very large, but of ex¬ 
quisite colour and shape, soft-rose and white, 
the shading of rose delicate yet not washy. A 
few plants in the greenhouse would give much 
pleasure, and they would form a fine base to a 
group. One is apt to overlook the single varie¬ 
ties in the rush for every new kind of Japanese 
and Incurved ; and it is a pity that they seem to 
be disappearing. There were very few at the 
great show recently held at the Royal Aquarium, 
nor was a class provided for them. Such is the 
influence of the exhibitions in encouraging a 
new type of these flowers. C. T. 
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2598.— Grafted Chrysanthemums — 

Grafting weakly-growing varieties, suoh as 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, on to moderately-strong 
sorts is a very good plan to improve those that 
require extra strength. Cuttings should be put 
iu in the usual way at the end of December. No 
better stock can be had than Elaine. This 
grows fairly strong, but not too much so. From 
the middle of April until the same time in May 
is a suitable time for grafting. The stock by 
that time will be about the thickness of an 
ordinary Cedar pencil and 1 foot high. Cut the 
plant square across 6 inches from the soil, and 
with a sharp knife Bplit stem down the middle, 
half an inch or so deep. The graft should be 
taken from the top of a growing shoot about 
2 inches long and of moderate thickness. The 
;raft should be cut wedge-shaped and made to 
it the slit in the stock ; the bark on one side of 
the graft should fit exactly to the bark on the 
same side of the stock, as here the union will be 
effected. Bind the two together tightly with 
bast, but not so tight as to injure the tender 
skin. The grafted plants should stand in a 
shady part of the greenhouse until the union is 
complete. When the graft commences to grow 
release the bast to allow space for expansion of 
both stock and scion. Place a stake to the 
plant, securing the graft to it carefully. If the 
weather is bright at the time of putting on the 
graft, lightly syringe the plant two or three 
times a day, and if the graft should flag very 
much, apply some shade. When 6 inches of 
new growth is made the plants can safely stand 
out-of-doors.—E. M. 

2527. —Chrysanthemums for show.— 
I should suppose the term naturally-grown to 
mean that the plants should not be pinched in at 
all, but allowed to grow with one stem until the 
first natural break is made in April or May, 
according to circumstances, such as the time the 
cuttings are inserted, and the varieties, as they 
vary considerably in this respect. Afterwards 
allow all the shoots to grow away at will, re¬ 
moving none of the flower-buds whatever. 
Plant! grown similar to this are what I term 
naturally grown; but this term is so wide in 
its application that it would be judicious on the 
part of “ D. H. W.” to enquire from the secre¬ 
tary of the society where the competition is to 
take place what their definition of a naturally- 
grown plant is ? An exhibitor, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, runs no risk then of disqualification 
through a misapplication of the term. M. 
Bernard and Source d’Or are really first rate for 
this method of cultivation ; the others are not 
so good, some being shy in flowering, while the 
Christine family have weak stalks, a defect 
which does not admit of the blooms being Been 
clearly, as they hang their heads downwards too 
much. Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), Peter the 
Great (lemon-yellow), Wm. Robinson (orange, 
tinted rose), roseum superbum (rosy-lilac, 
shaded buff), Maiden’s Blush (creamy-white, 
blush tinted), and Val d’Andorre (orange-red). 
Early in January would be a suitable time to 
put in cuttings. Insert them singly in 24-inch 
pots in sandy soil, placing them under hand- 
lights in a cool-house, where they will require 
three weeks to a month to strike. Avoid heat 
in any way afterwards, and give them abund¬ 
ance of space at all times.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum names —It seems 
strange that Chrysanthemums—but Roses also 
are afflicted in the same way—cannot be given 
one synple name. This is quite sufficient, but a 
recent novelty has been called L’Enf&nt des 
Deux Mondes. I have known many pretty 
flowers spoilt through such titles as this. The 
variety under notice, it is to be hoped, will be 
1 rechristened, and already one nurseryman calls 


it White Louis Boehmer, but this name should 
be adopted generally, otherwise confusion will 
ensue. The flowers are white, covered with 
bristles as in the type, and the plant is a good 
grower.—C. T. 

2506. — Planting out Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—If "Neate” requires bush plants 
only, and a quantity of flowers in preference to a 
few large blooms, the plants will do very well 
planted out and lifted into pots when the buds 
are formed. The cuttings should be inserted, 
say the end of January, and potted on as required 
into 44-inch pots. As soon as all fear of frost is 
paBt, the plants may be put out on an open 
piece of ground where the sun shines freely the 
greater part of the day. The soil must not be 
made very rich; what is wanted is a firm 
growth, not too vigorous or gross. The soil 
should be made quite firm about the plants to 
induce short-jointed shoots. Top the plants 
twice to make them bushy, once when 4 inches 
high and again when the shoots resulting from 
this topping are 4 inches long. Afterwards allow 
any shoots to grow that form, but remove any 
sucker-like growths which spring from the base 
which would exhaust the plants. Place a stout 
stake in the centre of each plant, securing the 
branches to it loosely. Should the weather be 
hot and dry during the summer give the plants 
an occasional soaking with clear water to pre- 
vent the leaves flagging. A fortnight before 
taking up the plants cut around them with a 
spade in the same space as will be required when 
digging them up. Less check will be given the 
plants bv this means than by taking them up at 
once. The leaves are not so liable to suffer ia 
consequence of the check the plants receive. 
When potted they should be stood in the 
shade for a few days until they recover from the 
check, syringing the leaves two or three times 
daily.—E. M. 

-If flrst-dass blooms are wanted, they must be grown 

in pots. Flowers useful for cutting may be obtained from 
plants set out in the open air, and lifted in September end 
either plaoed in pots or planted in the borders of a Tomato 
or orchard-bouse.—E H. 

2510. — Pompon Chrysanthemums 
for show. —The following seven varieties will 
suit “ D. H. W.’s” purpose. I should discard 
Sceur Melanie ; it is not considered to be a true 
Pompon, although classed as one, but a hybrid. 
The blooms are too loose to be considered of 
good quality. Besides, there are sc many much 
better, and qnite as easy to grow. The first 
four are Pom pones, the last three Anemone 
Pompons. Mile. Marthe (white), Golden Mile. 
Marthe (bright golden-yellow), Mile. EUse 
Dordan (soft lilac pink), Black Douglas (rich 
dark-crimson), Automnis (golden-yellow), Marie 
Stuart (pale-lilac guard florets, sulphur-yellow 
centre), and Mine. Montels (white guard florets, 
pale-yellow disc). Strike the cuttings at the 
end of December in a cool-house in single small 
pots, shift on into 4-inch pots as the roots reach 
the sides of the pot, and again into 8 inch pots 
as the final shift at the end of May, employing 
a compost of three parts fibry loam, one part of 
partly decayed horse-manure, and 2 lb. of ground 
or dissolved bones to each bushel of soil. Pot 
firmly, allowing a space of 1 -inch at the top of 
each pot for future watering. The plants should 
have abundance of space between each one to 
grow in during all stages of their growth. After 
all danger of frost is past a position out-of-doors 
where they will receive the full rays of the sun 
will suit them best. Do not top the plants at 
all, but allow them to grow with one stem until 
they nuke their first natural break some time in 
April or May, when six of the strongest 
branches should be selected, removing all others 
and all side shoots, concentrating the energy of 
the whole plant in the selected branches. 
Remove all buds but the central one on each 
plant; by this means large blooms with good 
foliage is obtained.—E. M. 

2507. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— 
The following will be found suitable for the pur¬ 
pose required by “F. M." Top the plants at 
4 inches high, and again when 5 inches more of 
growth is made as a result from the previous 
topping. Afterwards allow the shoots to grow 
at will, simply placing a few stakes around the 
outside of each plant, securing the branches to 
the stakes by winding round the plants a few 
pieces of bast. Mme. C. Desgrange (white), 
Mrs. Hawkins (yellow), Wm. Holmes (rich 
brownish-crimson), Sa*ir Melanie (white), Lady 
Selborns (white), James Salter (lilac or rosy- 
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mauve), Margot (rosy-violet, centre cream), 
Source d’Or (bronze, tipped gold), Mme. B. 
Rendatler (nankeen-yellow, shaded rose), Val 
d’Andorra (red, shaded orange), Mrs. G. Rundle 
(white, incurved), George Glenny (primrose, in¬ 
curved), Mrs. Dixon (yellow, incurved), Elaine 
(white), Phrebus (bright canary-yellow), Mile. 
Lacroix (white), Soeur Dorothea Souille (white, 
shaded rose, Anemone Japanese), Mine, de 
Sevin (amaranth), Avalanche (white), Edwin 
Molyneux (crimson and gold), Bouquet Fait 
(soft-rose), Mrs. Horril (primrose, reflexed), 
Fair Maid of Guernsey (white), Cullingfordi 
(deep crimson).—E. M. 

2456 — Chrysanthemums for large 
flowers. —The best time for putting in the cut¬ 
tings is the first week in December or as near as 
possible, putting them in very light sandy 
soil in single pots, aud keep in a close frame 
in a cool greenhouse free from frost. The 
best varieties of Japs are as follows: Wm. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHAMA5ROPS FORTUNEI. 

The ChamfBrops Fortunei (or excelsa) figured in 
the engraving was one of several planted by me 
about twenty years ago. It was then, I sup¬ 
pose, a two-year-old plant, and it is now between 
8 feet and 9 feet high. They stand fully ex¬ 
posed to the sea to the south at a considerable 
elevation, but sheltered on other sides by woods. 
The soil is almost pure sand and peat. They 
flower more or less every year, but the fruit 
never sets. They are never given any shelter 
in winter. I have two or three other Fan 
Palms, which also grow in the open, the best 
growing being Chamierops humilis, and next to 
that one, I think, is Sabal Palmetto, but I am 
not sure. The C. humilis remains very dwarf, 
more so than is.its habit in the South of Europe. 
Among other exotic trees of interest I have 


“Chamacrops Fortunei” in flower in a Dorsetshire garder^ 


Tricker, Souvenirde Minier, Avalanche, Viviand 
Morel, W. H. Lincoln, Stanstead White, W. W. 
Coles, A. H. Neave, E. Molyneux, Madame Baco, 
Sarah Owen, and Jeanne Delaux. Incurved: 
M. R. Bahuant, Violet Tomlin, Princess of Wales, 
Queen of England, Miss Robinson, King, Empress 
of India, Lord Alcester, Lord Wolseley, John 
Salter, Alfred Salter, Baron Beaust, and Miss 
M. A. Haggis. They will, with proper care, 
require no pinching, but must be kept steadily 
growing, potted on as they require it, kept 
indoors until the middle of May, when they 
must be put out in as sunny a position as pos¬ 
sible. Their final potting should be about the 
last week in May. For further advice, ask 
again about June.—G. H. H. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Readers will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens 0 / 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
Gauumro Illustrato. 
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Acacia dealbata, which grow luxuriantly all 
about my grounds and flowers well, some of the 
trees being now twenty years old. I have 
several species of Eucalyptus, notably the very 
elegant E. Gunni. The Laurus Camphora 
flourishes in my grounds, as does the Benthamia 
fragifera, but the latter has not flowered with 
me. Several of the Dracnenas grow very well 
in the open, some being 10 feet or 12 feet high. 
All the Yuccas seem to thrive. Y. gloriosa sends 
up flower-spikes with me to a great height. 
Azalea indica is with me perfectly hardy, and 
flowers as freely as indoors. I have grown many 
other trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants from 
Japan, Australia, and other parts with various 
success. By the way, I may remark that Mesem- 
bryanthemum uncinatumis worthy of being much 
more largely used as an edging plant than it is. 
I have had edgings of it for years. They never 
seem damaged by the frost, and flower profusely. 
This plant grows quickly, and requires clipping 
every year. Locality, Parkestone, Dorset. 

H. P. D. 


2526.— Culture of Tigridias.—I think 
you have solved the problem. Some years ago 
I purchased a dozen bulbs of Tigridia pavonia 
alba, and having carefully prepared a bed for 
them I strictly followed the cultural directions 
given me. The bulbs came up, and one of them 
had a single flower which came out about noon 
and faded towards evening ; it was as lovely a« 
an Odontoglossum, but still I concluded not t 
bother about Tigridias in future ; the result * 
not commensurate with the trouble and expe 
—A. G. Butler. 

- I have not auy doubt but that 

failure arises through starting with ini*; • 
bulbs, as here in the West of England the;e is 
no difficulty whatever in getting them to fl »wer 
in warm positions in the open air. But the 
bulbs must be sound and plump at planting-time, 
which should take place not later than the end 
of March. If you plant bulbs that have been 
kept in paper-bags or a drawer all the winter, 
that is quite enough to account for your failure 
to get them to flower. If you have any roots 
taken up from the ground this autumn place 
them in a shallow box with some fairly dry soil 
about them. During the winter let the box 
stand on the cool floor of a greenhouse or cellar, 
and in the spring plant them out in the usual 
way, and during the summer give them plenty 
of water in dry weather. Do not take them up 
again before the middle of November unless 
there are signs of severe frost.—J. C. C. 

2509. — Alpine Auriculas. — Alpine 
Auriculas would succeed well outside a window, 
and a north-east aspect would answer very well. 
The plants should have been repotted much 
earlier than this—September is a good month 
in which to perform this operation. The ordinary 
varieties of alpine Auriculas are not very par¬ 
ticular as to the nature of the soil in which they 
are planted. Any good soil in which Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, or Chrysanthemums succeed 
would do very well indeed, but if a choice can 
be made I recommend four parts good yellow 
bam, one part leaf-mould, one of decayed cow 
or stable-manure, and add a little coarse white 
s ind. Pot firmly, and do not use large flower¬ 
pots.—J. D. E. 

2499 —Destroying Moss on a lawn.— 

Moss arises from two causes—dampness and 
poverty in the soil. To destroy Moss perma¬ 
nently on a very damp lawn, drainage will be 
necessary. If the soil is very poor, scratch out 
t ie Mot's with an iron rake and apply a rich 
top dressing, sowing a few fine Grass and White 
Clover seeds in March following. A dressing of 
newly-slaked lime often does good ; and mossy 
l md is nearly always poor, and will be benefited 
by manuring. Both artificial and farmyard- 
manure may be applied with advantage. A 
Uwn that is being constantly mown requires 
manuring to keep it in condition.—E. H. 

- During a spell of dry weather thoroughly 

rake the surface with a sharp-pointed iron¬ 
toothed rake, pushing it backwards, forwards, 
and crosswise, scratching every bit of Moss out 
of the Grass. Cover the Grass almost entirely 
over with a mixture of road-grit, refuse soil, 
and wood-ashes. Rake it about several times 
during the whiter. The frost and the rains will 
wash in the fine parts. Sweep off the stones in 
the spring and sow some Grass-seeds over the 
ground the end of April, afterwards thoroughly 
rolling it over several times. The compost will 
not only fill up the holes, but will encourage 
the growth of the Grass by enriching the soil.— 
S. P. 

2501.— Growing Irises.— For the German 
Iris and its varieties, which grow from rhizomes, 
any good garden soil will answer well, such as 
fibrous loam enriched with well-decayed stable- 
manure ; this soil is also suitable for the bulb¬ 
ous Spanish and English varieties, or for the 
common yellow Marsh Flag, which flowers better 
in the garden border than in its native dykes 
and marshes; but on the other hand, the 
Japanese Iris and its varieties do far better in 
marshy land, and soon die if planted in a dry 
border; whilst the great spotted Iris (Iris 
susiana) never blooms at all excepting in a 
border exposed'to the full glare of the sun, and 
is even benefited by having its rhizomes exposed 
in hot weather to the heat. Iris persica, reti¬ 
culata, and pumila, with their allies, may be 
grown in ordinary borders, and these will be 
the first to coine into bloom ; the German Iris 
will follow them, together with Iris susiana ; 
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then the Siberian Iris, the Spanish and English, 
and lastly the Japanese Iris Krempferi, in its 
varieties. This last is about the least attrac¬ 
tive of all, for though large, it has a crushed, 
Hat appearance when in flower, which bears no 
comparison in point of beauty with either the 
German or English varieties; it is a greatly 
overrated flower. The Peacock It is is said to 
be very beautiful and easy to grow, but although 
I have tried it I oannot speak in its praise, 
because none of my bulbs ever grew.—A. G. 
Butler. 

—— There are so many species and varieties 
of Irises that it would fill a page of Gardening 
to give all their names. The best and most 
common for borders are the I. germanica (the 
German Iris). This forms a permanent border 
plant in any good garden soil, soon forming a 
large specimen, an I can readily be increased by 
division. I. pumila is a pretty dwarf species, of 
which there are numerous varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion. The English Iris (E. anglica) and the 
Spanish Iris both requiring but little attention ; 
they have tuberous roots which may be taken 
up when the leaves die down, and may be re¬ 
planted again in the autumn. The lovely Ii is 
reticulata is so hardy, and flowers so early in the 
year, that the plants when in full blossom are 

ometimes covered with snow. Iris Ktemp'e i 
is sometimes termed the Japanese Iris ; it is a 
handsome species of which there are numerous 
varieties, and it also grows best on marshy 
ground ; it will even grow half in the water as 
a sub-aquatic. They may all be crown very 
freely in any good garden soil, moderately en¬ 
riched with decayed manure. Of species which 
have not yet broken into garden varieties a few 
of the best are: I. iberica, I. susiana, and I. 
peraica. They like a sunny position. In fact, 
they do not thrive in a shady border.—J. D. E 

- The English, Spanish, and German Irises 

will grow in any good soil that has been well 
manured and cultivated. The two first-named 
may be planted in groups five or more in a group, 
about 8 inches apart. The German Iris should 
be planted singly, as they are more spreading in 
growth. The Japanese Iris require a moist, 
rich soil, and should not be crowded nor yet 
planted in the shade. To a certain extent the 
moisture can be given by mulch : ng and water¬ 
ing, though if possible plant in a damp situation. 
—E. H. 

True GactUS Dahlias —It is interesting 
and useful to know that during the past year 
the Cactus Dahlia has come conspicuously to the 
front, several new varieties of the true Cactus 
shape having been added. They are very dis 
tinct from the lumpy so-called decorative 
varieties, flower of coarse form, are like show 
flowers spoilt. Those who wish to add to their 
collection of Dahlias, should m&ko note of the 
following Cactus varieties, all of exquisite shape, 
bearing a strong likeness to the type, the old 
but still popular Juarezi. A very striking kind is 
Bertha Mawlay ; the flowers are of fine shape, 
bold, of striking colour, the petals pointed, 
somewhat twisted, rich-crimson, suffused with a 
peculiarly brilliant magenta, not dead as is 
usually the case. Very beautiful is Countess of 
Radnor, the flowers yellow, shot with bright- 
carmine, and a satiny lu9tre seems to overspread 
them. One of the most distinct of all is Countess 
of Gosford, the flowers small, but attractive, the 
colour yellow, the outer florets shaded with rose 
Delicata (rose) and Mrs. Basham (rose, shaded 
with yellow, the florets spoon-shaped and 
charmingly twisted), and May Picton (yellow) 
complete a list of the best varieties until this 
year to this interesting class. This type of 
Dahlia when true is not only of great value for 
the garden, but the flowers are as useful for cut¬ 
ting as the pretty Pompon kinds.—C. T. 

2522 —Flowers for succession. — I 

find the following very useful for cutting 
during the months named : C*tananche (blue 
and white), Coreopsis lanceolata, Delphiniums 
in variety, 1 Eryngiutn amethystinom, Geum 
(double scarlet), Gyp^ophila p&niculata, Harpa- 
liuna rigiduin, Double White Rocket, Everlast¬ 
ing Peas (white and red-also some of the best 
varieties of Sweet Peas are indispensable for 
catting), Iceland Poppies (especially the yellow 
and red varieties), Pyrethrums in variety, 
Carnations (best border sorts), Rudbeckia New- 
mani, Salvia patens, Statice latifolia, Stenactia 
soeciosa, Maxima variety of the Ox-eye Daisy, 
Helenium pnmilum, and Gaillardias (in variety 
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from seed, which I think is best sown in spring). 
Cactus and Pompon Dahlias are useful for 
catting. Perennial Gaillardias require a good 
bit of space to grow in. I plant seedlings out 
a foot apart, and the masses are quite full 
enough by the time they come into flower. Most 
of the above, with the exception of Sweet Peas, 
are perennials, and where these are well grown 
there will always be something to cut from.— 
E. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

L^ELIA DORMANIANA. 

I have been quite inundated recently with ques¬ 
tions concerning Lselias. This is the name of the 
flower sent me by “ J. B.” It is a plant intro¬ 
duced into this country about some eleven or 
twelve years ago, and it is named in honour of 
Mr. Dorman, of Sydenham, a gentleman who 
has been an enthusiastic grower of Orchids. I 
have known his garden when he had some very 
splendid kinds, and at first this plant was 
thought to be a natural hybrid, but it has been 
imported in such numbers that I cuinot think 
it to be of hybrid origin. In growth it is 
slender in the stem like C ittleya bicolor, and 
like that species it usually makes but a shabby 
specimen for some years. Its flowers are, how¬ 
ever, quite differeut from C. bicolor, inasmuch 
as in that species the column is quite destitute 
of side lobes to the lip, and it is therefore quite 
exposed ; but here in the plant now under con¬ 
sideration they are very large. In the variety 
now before me, which is a very good one, the 
sepals and petals are narrow, nearly similar, 
and they are reflexed a good bit, the colour 
being a deep olive-green, slightly marked 
with purplish spots, the side lobes of the 
lip very much enlarged, and of a deep bright 
carmine or rose colour, the small, middle lobe 
being deep-crimson, with a triangular spot or 
mark on the disc of yellow. You have met 
with an exceptionally good variety of this 
plant, and should look well after it. It was 
first gathered in the mountains above Rio de 
Janeiro, at about 2,000 feet elevation ; and I 
think it likes in the summer-time to be stood in 
the warmest end of the Oiontoglosaum-honse, 
exposed to the sun and light, but shaded from the 
full ejects of the midday heat. It also enjoys a 
nice moist atmosphere, and it should have a fair, 
liberal amount of water to its roots; bat this 
should be carried away qaickly, therefore see 
that the drainage is iu proper working order, 
so that everything may be kept in good trim 
Towards the autumn-time, about the month of 
October, I like to remove this plant to the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, as the Odontoglossum- 
house by this time begins to get too cool, and in 
the Cattlcya-house the air is then a little drier ; 
and in this position it will flower and do well 
The thin, stem-like bulbs should be cut out 
from time to time, until yon have left only those 
with foliage upon them, for this really are only 
the growths that afford any beauty ; and by 
thinning out the leafless ones a great deal of 
good is done, besides adding to the appearance 
of the plant. Matt. Bramble. 


L.ELIA RUBESCEN3. 

This plant, which is morfi commonly known as 
L acuminata, is a native of Mexico and the 
neighbouring country, Guatemala, where it is 
much prized, and is known commonly by the 
name of “Flor de Jesus.” I have just received 
a flower from “ R J.,” asking for its name, and 
as it is a very pretty winter-blooming kind, I 
will just write a few words about it, as some 
more of my readers may have it, and would like 
to know how to manage it. “ R J.” says he 
has it upon a block of wood, which is the best 
manner of growing it, or it may be grown in a 
small basket, either of wood or in an earthen¬ 
ware pan, but care should be taken not to over¬ 
load it with soil, for I have fonnd this species 
to thrive best with a very little soil of any kind 
about its roots, and for this reason I prefer block 
culture for it. The plant would appear to vary 
much in the colour of its flowers, one form, 
which goes by the name of L. peduncularia, 
having them of a rosy-mauve, with a deeper 
blotch at the base of the lip, was named by 
Lindley as a distinct species, bat it now has been 
declared a variety only of the above-named 
Laeli*. It is not a common plant; it is not jet 


sought after as it deserves to be. It can be hung 
up near the glass, and takes up but little 
space. It has small compressed bulbs, which 
bear a single leaf, which is usually some 
4 inches in length, leathery in texture, 
and deep-green, and its scape usually bears a 
raceme of four or five flowero some 2 inches < r 
more across ; these are white, faintly tingea 
with rose or flesh-colour, and stained at the 
base of the lip with a deep-lilac blotch. The 
plant requires the heat of the Cattleya-house 
or a warm stove ; it should be hung up near the 
glass where it gets the full sun, yet it requires 
to be shaded during the hottest part of the day 
during the summer or growing season. It 
should have a liberal amount of moisture to its 
roots, but yet not too much ; if on a block 
drainage need not trouble the mind of the ama¬ 
teur ; but if in a pan or basket it must be well 
attended to, and my previous ins tractions re¬ 
specting the amount of soil used about its roots 
attended to, and what is used should be of the 
best peat fibre, mixed with a little chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. The spike comes from the top 
of the newly-finished bulb, and just before it 
pushes out the plant may be kept a little drier, 
but not much. The house at the end of the sea¬ 
son will be a little lower in temperature, which 
will just suit the plant, but when the flowers are 
open care mast be exercised so that they do not 
become wet; another thing to be studied, too, 
is not to disturb it by repotting, for the plant 
does not submit kindly to removal or to divi¬ 
sion ; this I once paid dearly for when I divided 
some plants and lost them nearly all. 

Matt. Bramble. 


LA2LIA ELEGANS PRASIATA. 

From “ J. St&nden” I have a beautiful flower, 
one of thirteen, I am told, upon the plant from 
three growths. He also says he has five other 
plants of this species, but this is the only dark- 
flowered one that has bloomed; two others 
which bore white flowers produced them in the 
spring and summer. Yes, that is quite in 
accordance with my experience of Laelia elegans. 
The varieties having white or pale sepals and 
petals I have found to flower earlier than the 
dark kinds. Both, however, are very beautiful. 
There are many varieties of this Orchid, and 
amongst the dark-flowered forms, I think I have 
%een the finest display, and the greatest number 
of kinds congregated in the collection of Mr. 
Measures, of the Woodlands, Streatham. The 
flower of L. prasiata sent me measures about 
5.\ inches across. The sepals are of a rich light- 
rose colour, the petals broader, and of a darker 
rose ; the lip is large, and of a very deep crim 
son-purple ; the side lobes white, tipped with 
the same colour as the middle lobes, it is quite 
a matter of colour difference which makes the 
distinction in these varieties; bat these are well 
marked, especially when Been side by aide. My 
friend “ J. 55.” asks if his plant is not Turneri ; 
but having a dark flower does not constitute it 
the best, or, at least, one of the best kinds of this 
plant, and Turneri does occupy that position ; 
now I always distinguish that variety by its 
spoon-shaped lip, which I think makes it a very 
easily told variety. Moreover the colour is 
brighter and richer than ia the present named 
kind, and Turneri is also one of the rarest forms. 
“ J. 8 ” says lie bought his plant at one of Mr. 
Sander’s sales of Laelias, and I am sure if he had 
thought that there had been a plant of the true 
Turneri amongst them, “ J. S ” would have had 
to pay a long price for it. But of coarse that 
gentleman sold them as he imported them, and 
it is quite possible—but not very probable—that 
such a thing might occur. However, “ J. S.” may 
make himself quite satisfied that he has got a 
very good form of L. prasiata. I should keep the 
plant quiet after flowering, if it does not show 
signs of growing again, but if that occurs, keep 
the plant in a nice warm temperature, and the 
atmosphere moist, but if nut it should be kept 
cool and somewhat dry. L elegans is thought 
by many to be a natural hybrid, but of this I 
cannot decide, but I do think there are plants 
which are classed with L. elegans certainly do 
not belong to it. The form sent by “ J. 8.” 
was originally introduced into this country by 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton. Matt. Bramble. 


2494 — Goelogyne cristata.— The bloom- 
spikes of this Orchid come from the base of 
the bulbs. The bulbs have been formed for 
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some time, and the spikes will soon show up. 
They do not require much attention at this time 
of the year—merely to be placed near the glass 
in a light position in the Cattleya-house, and do 
not give much water ; but they do not like the 
41 drying-off ’’ process. I do not like to see the 
bulbs of this Diant shrink from over-dryness. 
Usually the old bulbs become too much crowded, 
and in that case they may be thinned out; or 
the old plants may be divided up when the 
flowering time is over. This gives the bulbs 
more space.—J. I). E. 


Cut-leaved Maples or the species of Ampelopsis 
that cling to and wreath the outhouse and other 
walls about the place. The bit of climber-clad 
roof shown in the engraving is a sight in April 
and May, being snowed over at that season with 
Clematis montana, while later on in the year the 
purple Jackman’s Clematis and the larger 
varieties of C. lanuginosa parentage hang out 
their great white and lilac and purple stars on 
the outer walls. Then soon after the Mountain 
Clematis is over comes the Wistaria, and later 
still Myrtle, Eccremocarpus (Calampelis) Roses 
of many kinds, including many dainty Tea- 
scented and old-fashioned varieties. A little 
mill-race is fringed on one side with choice 
Ferns and alpines, these being brought 
near the eye as elevated on the rocky banks 
5 feet or 6 feet above the water’s edge, along 
which runs a little path for visitors. On the 
other side of the tiny torrent are planted Bam¬ 
boos, Arundo donax and A. conspicua, and 
great clumps or branched trunks of the Ti-tree 
of New Zealand (Cordyline australis) of several 
forms. One very fine single-stemmed specimen 
has flowered and seeded for several years in a 
little enclosed court or yard, wherein two 
fresh and healthy golden flowering Palms 
(Chamrcrops humilis var. Fortunei) keep it 
company. Every year oue or other of the many 


of the country. From the earliest Aconites, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Irises, and Daffodils of 
spring to the glowing Beech, Chestnut, and 
Maple-leaves of autumn there is always some¬ 
thing to see and admire. Like all good gardens, 
it is always growing ; an addition here, an 
alteration there, and it is a garden of which its 
genial owners are justly proud. F. W. B. 


AN OLD MILL HOUSE GARDEN. 

(Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow.) 

Nowadays it is a well-established fact or truism 
that the largest of gardens is by no means the 
most enjoyable, nor does it, as a rule, follow 
that the richness of a garden s flora can be 
measured by the number of acres contained 
within its boundary. In the garden here illus¬ 
trated many rare and beautiful plants, and not a 
few alpines, do remarkably well. It is a garden 
that pleases people of the moat divergent tastes 
and for diff erent reasons; but see it whenever one 
may—Bpring, summer, or autumn—it is ever 
fi eah in leafage and gay with many flowers. The 
place coueists of the quaint creeper laden cottage 
or mill house at Ashford, 
in the Co. Wicklow (as 
shown in the illustra¬ 
tion), and of an acre or 
two of ground, partly 
wooded, through which 
the silvery Vartry River 
sparkles and flows, gently 
musical as it falls over 
its little rocky weirs in 
summer, but swollen and 
turbid after wintry 
Btorms. The place is 
really an island, or delta 
rather, at the bottom of a 
valley, and the hilly 
country around is beau¬ 
tifully diversified, and is 
graced by the finest of 
native timber-trees, Buch 
as Yew and Scots Fir, 

Oak, Ash, and Sycamore. 

There are also very fiue 
Larches and Silver Firs, 

Limes, Spanish and Eng¬ 
lish Chestnuts, Beech, 
and many other rarer 
trees and shrubs intro¬ 
duced by planters long 
ago. The common Cherry 
Laurel forms fruitful trees 
from 30 feet to 50 feet 
high on the banks or 
hangers of the domain of 
Rosanna, of which classi¬ 
cal spot Mount Usher 
forms a part. This por¬ 
tion of the Co. Wicklow 
is a delightful one in 
which to spend a sum¬ 
mer’s day. The visitors to the Mount Usher Cordylines flowers and seeds plentifully, so 
garden are many and varied in tastes, but, as 1 that there are now hundreds, if not thousands, 
have said, they all admire the plr.ee. Artists, of their progeny scattered throughout the gar- 
anglers, and gardeners alike find something here dens of Ireland. Nowhere else have I seen 


__ • garden at Mount Uaber. Engraved for Gardkkiko 

Ilu'htratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. F. W. Rurbidge, Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 


to interestthem,and good botanistsaresometimes 
perplexed to name the pretty weeds of Alp or 
Apennineor Pyrenees, those from New Zealand, 
the Rocky Mountains, or of the Himalayas that 
here find a home. One day I remember myself 
and four or five others could not recollect the 
name of the lovely Cyananthus lobatus that was 
holding tip its bluish-purple cups to the sun. 
There is here 

A wood garden, not so large, perhaps, as 
that at Wisley, but it has been modelled 
on similar lines. Here in a snug opening a 

C nd has been filled with M. Marliac- 
.tour’s choicest hybrid Water Lilies, white, 
sulphur, and rose-tinted, as well as with other 
aquatic vegetation. Rhododendrons and aura- 
turn Lilies here do well, but finest of all the 
Japan Lilies is L. rpecioeum rubrum, 5 feet to 
7 feet in height of stem, and some plants had 
spike*- fully 3 feet long, studded with shapely 
buds and great, reflexed wax-like rosy flowers. 
Peonies of the herbaceous type (P. eJulie) and 
al«o the Moutan varieties of China grow here 
an 1 blossom luxuriantly, and their highly-tinted 
autumnal foliage is nearly as fine as that of the 
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Arundo conspicua so luxuriant, bearing aloft its 
feathery wands, the longest stems being 10 feet 
or more high, being here even more luxuriant 
than is the Pampas Grass which blooms much 
later in the year. It is a curious contrast to 
see these pale nankeen or whitish plumes of the 
Arundo on the river bank waving above the 
Typha or 44 Black Heads * that rise erect from 
the margin of the river below. Everyone knows 
the native Reed Mace or Typha as a native of 
our flora, but everyone does not know that in 
the south and west of Ireland the name for it is 
“ The Banshee’s Rod.” As luxuriantly grown in 
the deep rich mud of river or pond this plant is 
very distinct and effective in port and in colour. 
I could say a good deal more about this old 
mill-house and its garden, but no pen could 
express half of its attractions to visitors fond of 
choice garden flowers. Our illustration gives a 
mere glimpse of its richness and quaintness, but 
there are other views many and varied equally 
as well worthy of being reproduced by the 
camera or the graver. It is like a gem in a 
suitable setting, the garden being a focus-spot 
of interest in the midst of a most beautiful part 


HOUSH & WINDOW GARTH NINO. 

A GLASS CORRIDOR. 

2460.—Thi« should be an admirable place (or 
growing plants, if, as seems probable, there are 
doors at each end to prevent draughts. 41 8alf ” 
does not mention the aspect, and on this much 
depends, especially with regard to Vines in pots; 
but it may perhaps be taken for granted that 
the aspect is more or less sunny, south being the 
best, with perhaps a point or two to the east. 
Pot-Vines may be grown well in such a place, 
and if well done are most interesting and pro¬ 
ductive. The writer had a pot-Vine this season 
which produced—being a year and a half old 
from the 14 eye eleven fine bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, some of which were used in 
church decoration for harvest, being large and 
well coloured. The great secret of success is to 
grow them on rapidly 
from the first, and if 
“Saif” wishes for special 
directions as to this, they 
can be given. Tomatoes, 
too, might be grown in 
potB, and a host of hand¬ 
some foliage plants, such 
as Palms, Dracaenas, 
Ricinus Gibsoni (bronze- 
leafed Castor-oil), Euca¬ 
lyptus globulus, Acacia 
lophantha, Solanum ro- 
bustum, and Solanum 
marginatum (both very 
handsome), Zea japonica 
variegata (Japanese 
striped Maize), Grevillea 
robusta, and Cannas in 
variety, especially the 
dark foliaged kind with 
bright carmine blossoms, 
all of which, except the 
two first, are easily raised 
on the hot-bed in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, and can 
be potted on as they 
grow. 

Hedyciiium Gardner- 
ianum, though often 
classed among stove 
plants, will do well in 
such a place, and its 
magnificent foliage and 
flowers will prove & great 
attraction in August. 
Chrysanthemums could, 
of course, be displayed 
here, if there is room to 
grow them out-of-doors 
until the buds begin to expand ; Heliotrope, 
Scarlet Zonal Pelargonium (“ Geraniums *’), 
Passi floras, if there be a border for their roots, 
and other creepers can be grown, but they will 
not do much unless their roots have free way in 
good soil. “ Saif” will find wire stands, being 
movable, much superior to wooden benches for 
such a place, and these can be made gay in 
early spring with Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and a number of other bulbs, which can be 
grown very easily if put in during September 
or October, and placed out-of-doors in boxes of 
fine ashes for the first three weeks, then brought 
into the corridor. Pot-Roses might be tried, 
but they are not easy for an amateur to manage, 
and will not stand a draught, yet need plenty of 
fresh air. 

Arum Lilies will look very handsome in 
winter here if turned ont into a good border of 
garden soil at the end of May, and potted np in 
rich soil, each crown separately, in September. 
Treated in this way, wit h plenty of water all the 
year round, they flower from October till May, 
the writer having many fine flowers on sturdy, 
dark leafed plants at this date. These plants 
stood out on ashes behind a north wall for three 
weeks after potting, and were then removed to 
the conservatory, where the first bloom opened 
on October 10th. They were supplied with soot- 
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water once a week daring their sammer stay in 
the garden trench, and were watered daily in 
dry weather. Treated in this way the flowers 
are enormous, averaging each 10 inches in length, 
and perfectly free from green-fly. One of the 
tanks in this corridor should be given up to 
soot-water, which is the best and sweetest 
liquid-manure for any place attached to a 
dwelling-house. It is easily made by brushing 
down a quantity of soot from the chimney with 
a tray placed over the empty grate, turning the 
soot into a coarse canvas bag, which oan be tied 
up with string so as to allow the soot to move 
about in the bag but not escape. As the water 
surrounding the bag is only used, all that is 
needed is to drop the bag into the tank and stir 
it up occasionally with a long stick. Soot- 
water should be given only in a thin clear state 
to plants which are growing fast, and is not 
needed just after repotting, but it is invaluable 
for many plants which need support when their 
pots are full of roots, and yet cannot be repotted 
as they are about to flower. “ Saif ” should 
study artistic grouping of foliage and other 
plants, as this is needed to make the best of 
them. Plenty of small Ferns, trailers, such as 
Tradescantia zebrina, Sedum carneum, and 
Lobelia, of a bright-blue tint, will be useful to 
hide the pots ana finish the groups well. The 
ordinary plan of rows of pots all alike, and all 
in full view, is not a good arrangement, each 
plant should be placed so as to show to the best 
advantage, and enhance the beauty of its 
neighbours. L L. R. 

WINDOW FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

The time is now with us when window plants 
are most in danger of dying, whether from the 
cold or from other causes, and much vigilance 
and care will, in most cases, be necessary on the 
part of their owners to tide them through the 
months of mid-winter, when plant life seems to 
stagnate, and their two great enemies, frost and 
damp, are likely to attack them. Of the two, 
damp is perhaps the most deadly foe, because 
the most insidious. All pot plants should be 
kept through the winter in the smallest pots 
possible. Overpotting, with a mass of cold, 
wet soil surrounding the delicate roots, often 
causes them to gradually rot away, especially 
if at all overwatered. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be understood that small driblets of 
water are desirable, even in winter, for 
they result in starvation to the lower roots, 
while the upper roots become sodden, and 
eventually decay. Water should only be given 
to pot-plants when it is absolutely needed —i e ., 
when the finger laid on the surface soil is not at 
all stained by the contact—and then given in 
abundance. No possible stated time can be 
given, such as once a week, or oftener; each 
plant may vary in its power of absorbing water, 
according to its vitality, its size, the size of its 
pot, the humidity or dryness of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and other causes ; so that tact and 
consideration alone can determine, by the above 
rule, when each plant should receive water. 
Plants growing in a warm room should have 
warmed water, of about the same warmth as the 
atmosphere, and if saucers are used they must 
be kept quite clean, and emptied about an 
hour after the plants have been supplied. The 
surface soil of pot-plants in winter should 
never be allowed to become sodden, sour, 
or mossy ; a top-dressing of rotten leaf-mould 
and sand, with a very little soot—i.e., not more 
than a teaspoonful to each plant—will help them 
much (the old soil having been carefully re¬ 
moved with a blunt stick to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches, without injuring the sur¬ 
face roots), and should be firmly pressed down 
at the top. All the sunshine available, and 
plenty of air (except during a sharp frost) will 
help to keep up their health ; all cold draughts, 
especially in the early morning, being, how¬ 
ever, guarded against with care. During severe 
cold plants are best taken quite away from the 
window, and placed in a position where the fire 
will be between them ana the glass. The fire 
should be banked up at night, the curtains and 
blinds closely drawn, and, if possible, a lamp 
left burning, with sufficient oil to last till 
the morning. With these precautions even delicate 
plants may be safely wintered in a room where 
a fire is habitually burning, or even in a warm 
bedroom. If only an empty room can be 
obtained, one or two lamps will be useful to 
burn all night between the window and the 
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lants; and the plants may be set on the floor 
etween two towel-horses, and covered com¬ 
pletely with a thick shawl or blanket during 
sharp frost. Even doable newspaper, tacked 
on wire in the shape of a large cover, will be 
found of service in saving the more hardy plants 
from frost and draught, and a covering of this 
sort is very useful to place over room plants 
duriog the necessary airing of the room in the 
early morning, when many pot-plants receive 
their un-thought-of death-blow from the icy 
blast blowing through the house. If not covered 
at this time delicate plants and bulbs just coming 
into bloom should be removed over night into 
a warm bedroom, being returned to the sitting- 
room before the airing process (so necessary to 
health), begins in the bedroom ; in this way the 
sudden check caused by a freezing draught will 
be avoided. Every dead leaf, or Btem, or 
even any other slight vegetable decay should 
be at once removed from plants in winter, for 
mildew is always ready to grow on any such 
scraps, and this is a more deadly foe than the 
cold. The foliage of room plants soon becomes 
clogged with fire-dust in winter, and should be 
cleansed with a bit of soft sponge, a common 
penny paint-brush, or a douche of luke-warm 
water in mild weather. If the air be too 
cold to place the pots out-of-doors for this, a 
flat bath may be used with advantage, and a 
rosed watering-pot, or syringe, afterwards drain¬ 
ing the pots, and placing them in dry saucers. 
All these delicate attentions will tend to keep 
window plants in good health during the winter, 
and their cultivation will probably be rewarded 
by strong plant and good bloom when spring 
arrives, and growth once more begins to be 
rapid. _ L. 


Bulbous Irises as window flowers. 

—It is not usual to find the beautiful bulbous 
Irises, of which the violet-scented or Netted 
Iris (I. reticulata) is the best known, grown in 
window-boxes, but they look and grow well 
under these conditions. A friend who Knows the 
Iris well told me of this plan. He had a sunny 
window or two in his house, and set up a few 
good 8tout, but rough window-boxes, and grew 
the bulbous kinds, and the best of the Crocuses, 
&c., which take up little room. All the small 
growing kinds are gems for window boxes, and 
might be better thus grown in many places than 
in the ordinary borders. I. persica and I. 
reticulata, are very beautiful amongst Crocuses 
and Snowdrops. Choice Crocuses and other 
bulbs succeed splendidly in window-boxes. The 
flowers, being near the eye, are most enjoyable, 
and one can watch with comfort and pleasure 
every phase of the growth and blossoming. One 
should have a peat, sand, and leaf-mould soil for 
the Iris reticulata and its forms, one of which, 
I. B&keriana, is the most charming, and a box 
filled with loam and old lime rubbish for the 
Flag Iris, such as I. Chanueiris, and others, 
very rich when in flower, the colour deep-purple 
violet. This is a new or uncommon phase of 
growing the lovely dwarf Iris, but it is one that 
amateurs who have not large gardens may 
adopt with success on the certainty of deriving 
much pleasure from the experiment. It is not 
too late to plant now, not forgetting a few 
Crocuses or Snowdrops for contrast.—C. T. 

2452.— Chinese Lilies.— The small bulbs 
which grow at the side of these plants are best 
removed, as they only weaken the old plant, 
and will not be of any use next year if grown 
in water. It is very undesirable that they 
should be entirely under water, as they will then 
probably rot and make the water foul. They 
had better be removed—if it can now be done 
without disturbing the large bulbs—and can be 
potted, if not too weak, when they may be worth 
growing next year, unless too much weakened 
already. This so-called Lily is, in reality, 
Narcissus tazetta, and will do even better in a 
pot, like other Daffodils, than in water ; there¬ 
fore the smaller bulbs might possibly bloom if 
well-grown in soil next season. They require 
rather poor soil with a good deal of sand, and 
should be well drained, and constantly supplied 
with water.—L. R. 

2435.— Chinese Lily. —The water in which 
these plants grow should not be changed daily, 
and if well-grown it need not be changed at all. 
The bulbs should rest on a little silver sand, with 
several small stones arranged round them to 
keep them from shifting. The upper half of the 


bulb should be above water, and this can be 
kept pure by the addition of a few pieces of 
charcoal. The bulbs will do nothing if disturbed 
constantly, they only require a little soft rain 
water added in sufficient quantities to keep up 
the water to the proper level, if the contents of 
the bowl or glass are thoroughly healthy. If, 
however, the water should begin to smell sour, 
dip it out very carefully with a small spoon, 
without disturbing the bulbs, and put fresh 
water, removing at the same time any debris or 
rotten bulb, which may account for the state of 
the water.—L. R. 

2397.— Chinese Lilies in a bowl.— 

These plants, which are, in fact, a species of 
Narcissus, do not require to be kept in the 
dark like Hyacinths. They grow well in the 
window of a sitting-room, unless gas be burned, 
and should be turned often to get equal light on 
each side. Care should, however, be taken 
that they are not subjected to a chilling draught 
in the early morning, when doors and windows 
are necessarily opened for the purpose of ventila¬ 
tion while dusting, and they are better taken in a 
warm bedroom for the night, where they should 
stand at a distanoe from the window in case of 
severe frost reaching them —J. L. R. 

-The Chinese Sacred Lily is oalled by the 

Chinese themselves “Joss Flower.” These 
Lilies are usually flowered in shallow orna¬ 
mental bowls containing water, the bulbs being 
surrounded by pebbles to prevent them from 
toppling over when in bloom. The pebbles 
need not necessarily be under the bulbs. If 
pebbles are not handy sand may be used as long 
as the bulbs are firm in it. As the bulbs flower 
thoy will suck up the water, which may there¬ 
fore require replenishing from time to time. It 
is better to keep them in the light with 
moderate warmth. This reply is also applicable 
to Nos. 2435 and 2437.—A. E. E. 

2467.— Crowing the Chinese Lily.— 

The information given by the advertisement 
mentioned is correct in its way, and may be 
followed without misgiving. The temperature 
of the room in which it is to grow is rather 
warmer than need be, but perhaps “ Arthur 
Hughes ” has not reckoned for the lowering of 
the temperature at night, which could scarcely 
be kept at 69 dew. unless hot-water pipes are 
laid on. A little sand and charcoal can be 
added to the stoves, which should be arranged 
so as to keep the bulbs Bteadily in place, and 
the water should be soft, and will only need to 
be kept up to the level of half-way up the bulbs 
by adding a little more as it evaporates. These 
plants should blossom in about six weeks from 
the time they are put in, if kept in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs ; they must have plenty of light, 
however, ana air in mild weather, or they will 
become too weakly. Beware of_ the chilling 
blasts of wind (see answer to 2397 on the same 
subject), especially as the temperature is usually 
warm, and avoid a one-sided growth by turning 
the bowl round constantly. The Japanese and 
Chinese are very clever in making these flowers 
open exactly on the first day of their year— 
which is about as variable as our Easter Day— 
as they associate it with their luck for the en¬ 
suing year. It blooms from five to ten weeks 
after it is put in, and can be hastened or 
retarded by the amount of warmth it receives. 
Each good bulb should bring four or more 
sprays of deliciously-scented flowers, and it is a 
charming ornament for a drawing-room, especi¬ 
ally if grown in the little picturesque bowls 
which the Chinese themselves use for the 
purpose.—L. R. 


2432. — Payment of a gardener. 

—In this locality (Portsmouth) the pay of 
a coachman is, as a rule, several shillings per 
week higher than that of a gardener, although 
the requirements of the latter as regards know¬ 
ledge, experience, foresight, and management 
are much higher. In my view the gar¬ 
dener’s position among handicraftsmen is 
analagous to that of the curate in the professions 
—both are badly paid considering what is 
required of them. The analogy, though, goes 
further; both are the longest lived in their 
respective class of avocations. In the gardener’s 
favour can be mentioned this advantage : He 
can find employment at an age when nobody 
will employ a coachman. After the hair of the 
latter turns grey he is not much in request.— 
L. C. K. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES ON ARCHES OR 
PERGOLAS. 

In reply to “ E. B 11 Amateur,” and 
“Southron,” I certainly think that fruit-tree* 
covered arches over sunny walks and pergolas 
would form a sightly and profitable addition to 
many of the fertile and sunny gardens in the 
South of England. In many well-wooded 
country places costly wire arches would not be 
necessary. It is quite true that a long walk 
may be arched with wire for £10, but I am not 
at all convinced that iron or wrire in any form is 
necessary. Very fine dessert fruits were grown 
in kitchen gardens a century or more ago, long 
before the epoch of iron arches and the often 
injurious use in gardens of the so-called “ galvan¬ 
ised wire." The old espalier trees, with their 
wooden supports, often yielded the finest of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums : but a more 
tree and beautiful way would be to form arches 


are most suitable and profitable to cottagers and 
small private growers, they cannot do better 
than select the same kinds that they see are 
fruitful and thriving in other gardens around 
them year after year. The annexed illustration 
shows a form of the idea, here noted, carried out, 
but the arches are covered with Ivy. This, of 
course, can be left out, although pretty, and 
fruit-tree branches trained on them instead. 
Also the boughs of the trees after they have 
been planted Tor some years could be io trained 
as to form a natural arch over the walk without 
the use of wooden or iron arches, although these 
are preferable becau r e they support the weight 
of the branches when laden with fruit, and thus 
prevent damage from wind storms. B. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR PROFIT. 

Wk are, I think, now certainly waking up to 
the folly of lettiDg our markets be flooded with 
foreign fruit, without even an effort to repel 
this kind of invasion, and, happily, at last efforts 



An arched " fruit-tree walk.'* 


or pergolas of wood on which fruit-treei might 
be trained without the often too restricted 
culture and pruning of the espalier—a system 
which more than anything else led to the plan 
being abandoned in favour of the bushes and 
pyramids of to-day. Any cottager may arch a 
long walk for fruit-trees if he cares to do so on 
the wooden-supported or pergola plan at a much 
less cost than £10, simply by utilising a little 
waste underwood, or the prunings of a copse or 

E lantation, or even by a few bits of scantling to 
e had cheaply from a builder or timber 
merchant’s yard. Iron or wire supports for 
fruit trees are not an unmixed blessing. Apart 
from durability, w’ood is better in many ways. 
Given a few Larch poles with the bark on and 
a handy man with a saw and hammer and nails, 
he would cover a walk of 50 feet in length in a 
few hours, and there are thousands of cottage 
gardens in England that would bo the better 
and more enjoyable, and more profitable to 
boot, for the addition of such simple, cheap, and 
beautiful structures. As to the kinds of fruit- 
trees (good A p| ks are amongst the best) that 
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are being made to meet it iu the only way itc<»n 
be met—viz , by supplying a better article at 
the same price. It is no use saving that we 
ought to encourage home industries, for pur 
chasers will look to their own interests first; 
but 1 have never known anyone so enamoured of 
foreign fruit as not to buy English if they could 
get it at anything like the same price. Market 
growers of fruit, like the general public, are 
glad to get their bread and groceries at free- 
trade prices, and I do not think it at all un¬ 
reasonable that we should expect to have to 
face pretty keen competition in the matter of 
fruit; but after some years’ experience I feel 
quite certain that we can successfully meet the 
foreigner in the production of all the fruits of 
temperate climates. I am not so sanguine about 
any of the tropical fruits, for even with the aid 
of glass we shall havo to accept such reduced 
prices for many of the fruits we used to 
rely on, that I question whether in time other 
fruits will not, like Pines, be given up as a 
hopeless speculation for profit. But my faith in 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, and bush fruits 


gets stronger instead of weaker with more 
lengthened experience ; and when I know that 
there are plenty at the present moment mak¬ 
ing preparation for planting fruit-trees, espe¬ 
cially Apples, by the thousands, I feel sure 
that before many years are over, the supply 
of bondJid«. homegrown fruit will be so 
large and superior to any of the imported 
ones, that home-growm fruit will be more sought 
after than it is now, for the simple reason that 
fruit is daily entering more into the list of 
necessities of daily life, and when it can bo hxd 
at a price within the reach of the working popu¬ 
lation there is hardly any limit to the quantity 
that will be needed, and certainly the beat 
article will find the quickest sale. My own 
experience leads mo to the following conclusion 
as to what to plant, and first, by a long way, 
are 

Apples, the sheet-anchor of English fruit 
growers. No other fruit is so certain of a crop, 
finds a more ready sale, or of which so little loss 
need be sustained, if any discretion is used in 
cultivating kinds suited to the locality, and the 
requirements of the local markets. Early Apples 
of theCodlin type, of which Lord Sullield is one 
of the best in this locality, and, as a rule, very 
prolific, even in a very young state ; but I should 
not advise planting very largely of any such soft 
perishable kinds, as their season does not last 
very long, and there are plenty of others that 
remain in saleable condition for months. The 
Hame remark applies to the very early dessert 
kinds. I)o not overstock yourself with any of 
them, but have a limited number of trees of all 
sorts that have a Bhort season wherein they are 
saleable, and go in for the thousands of sorts 
that remain firm from October uutil March or 
April. There are plenty of good sorts to select 
from, and remember to grow them as well as 
they can be grown, as much care should be ex¬ 
pended on fruit for market as there is on fruit 
grown for exhibition, and exhibitors have lately 
proved that Apples equal to any in the world 
can be grown in England. 

Pears have hitherto been neglected ; it is 
true that the Pear has been grown as an orchard 
fruit for very many years—the gigantic specimens 
one finds in old orchards is a proof that our 
forefathers planted Pears—but they are all of 
the very commonest sorts—Stewing Pears, 
Swan's Eggs, Bergamots, Williams, and a few 
others completed the list—and in walled-in 
gardens the very beat sorts, where seen on walls 
and trellises. But this sort of thing could 
never affect the market supply to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. What we want is bush, cordon, 
or trellis-trained trees of some kind. There are 
thousands of acres of land in the southern 
counties where Pears, quite equal to imported 
ones, could be grown, but hitherto the foreigner 
has had it nearly all his own way. I have 
now Pitmaston Duchess, Beurre Supcrfin, 
Beurr^ Bose, Beurn* Diel, and many others 
from open bushes, quite equal to w f all-grown 
fruit in appearance, and certainly superior io 
flavour, and this has not been a season at all 
remarkable for Pears. 

PLUMS need a good deal of judgment to make 
them profitable, for when they do crop we 
usually get a glut in the market; very early or 
very late sorts are the safest. I have myself 
had a difficulty in disposing of Victoria Plums 
at a profitable price, but in a week or fortnight 
after they were over Pond’s Seedling, Late 
Orleans, and Washington, or any other of the 
late Gages have realised high prices. With such 
fruits as these we want some system of fruit 
drying or preserving before we go in for 
planting very extensively. 

Damsons and Bullaces, although reckoned 
amongst the common fruits, are in my opinion 
deserving of far better culture than they usually 
get; the finer they are the better they sell, and 
good fruit cannot be grown on starved, uncared- 
for trees. 

Cherries are a fickle crop, depending very 
much on the soil; in fact, when it does not suit 
them, it would be a doubtful experiment as far 
as profit is concerned to make it suit them ; and 
hardly any cultivated fruit dislikes the pruning- 
knife so much as the Cherry. I would, how¬ 
ever, make an exception in the case of the 
Morello, for that extremely useful kind 

5 rows freely, and fiuits with the greatest free- 
om and regularity in nearly all soils and situa¬ 
tions, and, hanging a long tune after it is ripe, 
B( ldom causes any loss to the growe*. 
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Bush fruits, although they do not yield any 
of the high profits that are sometimes realised 
on other crops, are, as a rule, very safe to grow, 
and the importations of these do not seem to 
indioate any dinger to the home grower of being 
able for many years to command the top prices 
in our markets. I place them thus — 
Gooseberries, the best and safest bush fruit 
to plant in quantity. I leave the bushes thick 
with young wood, and gather at least two-thirds 
of the crop green, or about Whitsuntide. They 
sell very readily, and as grown on the south coast 
get at least a fortnight’s start in the market 
before the midland crop is ready. 

Currants need good culture, severe pruning, 
and plenty of moisture, so as to get the berries 
well filled out. Small fruit does not pay for 
picking, as even when good the labour for pick¬ 
ing is a large item in the expense of culture. 

Raspberries cannot be grown profitably on 
dry or poor soils ; good, strong soil and plenty 
of mauure are their main requirements, and the 
oirtainty of a market directly they are gathered. 
It is impossible to keep Raspberries after they 
are gathered; they should be sold before they 
are picked, at least, for profit. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


GOOD PEACHES. 

Where it is contemplated to plant fresh Peach- 
trees, either on open walls or in Peach houses 
proper, the question will arise, what to plant? 
As regards Peach-houses, the problem is not 
very difficult to answer, but even here discretion 
is needed, so that only those of the very highest 
quality should be planted, and that the house 
may not be given up, as is very often the case, 
to the very earliest varieties, and especially 
those of American origin. True, if there is 
space some of the most approved may find a 
place, but very often it is generally where there 
is the least room at disposal that Buch varieties 
are planted. The quality of Peaches has not 
advanced with the newer varieties, as with 
Nectarines, and indeed, as far as quality is con¬ 
cerned, with our Standard varieties it would 
be impossible for this to be improved upon, 
unless it is by imparting some of this into the 
earliest varieties. For cultivation in pots in a 
general orchard house these early varieties 
are well adapted so as to maintain a suc¬ 
cession, but, with limited space in a Peach- 
house for trained trees, varieties with the 
highest quality should alone be planted. When 
planting on open walls the climate must have 
aae consideration, as all varieties are not adapted 
for this purpose ; indeed, in many of the more 
northern parts Peaches other than the earliest 
varieties would not ripen ; consequently, where 
there is Peach-house space it is rarely that any 
are planted. In the more southern and 
western midland districts varieties of the high¬ 
est quality will ripen, although in a backward 
and cold season they are always late, and require 
a warm and bright September to become of good 
quality. Royal George and Noblesse are the 
worst in this respect with us, the trees being 
badly affected with mildew and the growth not 
so free as I like to see it. Varieties such as 
these I should never again plant on open walls, 
as, according to my experience, a succession of 
warm seasons is necessary for these to become 
really first-rate. Fruit there is in abundance, 
but the trees are not healthy grown in the open 
air, and, indeed, under glass high culture is 
necessary for these varieties, as mildew and 
spider will attack them before any other varie¬ 
ties, but when well grown the quality of either 
is not excelled. 

Royal Georoe with me last season was better 
than I have ever previously seen it, the fruits 
bring large and beautifully coloured and the 
trees perfectly free from mildew. This variety 
requires warmer and drier treatment than that 
which may be accorded to other varieties, and 
during dull weather like that we have had this 
season, or even on dull afternoons when the 
foliage is not likely to become perfectly dry 
before nightfall, syringing overhead is best dis¬ 
continued, although every opportunity must be 
taken to syringo to keep down red-spider. 
Stirling Castle is a very healthy grower on open 
walls ; fruits are abundant, of high quality, 
and beautifully coloured, good fruits where 
freely exposed becoming almost black. Although 
ripening a little later than Royal George, 
Stirling Castle worthily takes its place. For 1 

e 



early ripening Alexander takes the first 
position, this being followed by Hale’s fiarly, 
two excellent Peaches for open walls. The 
quality of the latter has been excellent 
this season, and I never remember it so juicy 
and vinous in flavour, and quite destitute of 
the rather stringy texture; this latter fault, 
however, is often attributed to leaving the fruits 
on the wall to ripen, as I find the flavour be¬ 
comes more fully developed—and, indeed, it is 
the same with all varieties, although not, per¬ 
haps, to such a marked extent—when gathered 
quite two days before they are fit for use and 
placed in a cool fruit room. Crimson Galande 
also does excellently on open walls; so does 
Dr. Hogg; this latter i3 very good with us 
this season, the tree being very healthy and 
the fruits ripening well, and it is also a most 
abundant bearer, as, indeed, with us are all the 
varieties which we cultivate on open walls. 
Alexandra Noblesse is a very fine Peach in the 
open, it being, in fact, almost a Noblesse, and 
never attacked with mildew, as this latter-named 
variety is so prone to be. Princess of Wales 
also does excellently, being a very free grower 
and perfectly free from mildew. Dymond is an 
old favourite of mine, and I believe this variety 
is destined to have a bright future. The fruits 
are very large, of fine colour, and excellent 
flavour ; the foliage of our tree is not so 
healthy as I should like to see it, but this I 
hope to rectify by partial relifting. Barrington, 
Sea Eagle, ana Walburton Admirable are 
also capital for the open air. I should 
also not hesitate to plant either Bellegarde or 
Grosse Mignonno in a good district, although 
in some seasons the latter is apt to become 
attacked with mildew. For 

Peaches in the open air, low and damp situa¬ 
tions are the worst, as the trees are more prone 
to mildew than in higher, and consequently 
drier, districts. As previously stated, for plant¬ 
ing out under glass and where room is limited, 
the principal place should not be filled up with 
the earliest varieties, merely for the sake of 
being earlv, but a tree of Hale’s Early may 
well be included, if Peaches are required very 
early. For growing in the same structure 
besides Hale’s Early, if it should be decided to 
plant this variety, I should select Crimson 
Galande, Grosse Mignone, Royal George, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Bellegarde, Princess of Wades, and 
Walburton Admirable. Other excellent varie¬ 
ties may be substituted in some instances, as I 
have omitted Noblesse, Dymond, Barrington, 
and Sea Eagle, the last being a very large Peach. 
For planting in succession houses it would 
merely be a repetition of the varieties, selecting 
the earliest varieties for the earliest house ; in¬ 
deed, these often come in well when planted in 
succession structures, it merely being a question 
of retarding the starting of tne trees. Where 
there are several varieties growing in the same 
structure—for instance, early, mid-season, and 
late—it is not wise to start the trees early 
into growth, or force them, as it is generally 
understood, as the later varieties require time 
to bring out their quality. Y. 


2524. —Pruning large Apple-trees.— 

Evidently you have a correct idea of the condi¬ 
tion of your trees, and you are not far wrong 
in the remedy to be used to get them round again. 
Instead of cutting out some of the large branches 
from the centre of the trees, as you suggest, I 
advise you to cut away all the small growth 
first and see what effect that has. If the 
branches are then somewhat crowded you may 
remove a sufficient number to leave the centre 
of the tree sufficiently open to admit plenty of 
light and air. Owing to the branches having 
been cut in round the tree, as you say, I am not 
surprised to hear the growth is quite a thicket. 
To obtain large fruit you must also thin out 
these crowded growths, and it should be done 
with no sparing hand at once. Where there are 
three shoots they should be reduced to one; 
you will then obtain large and handsome fruit, 
which is characteristic of the sort. It is the 
trees that are left with overcrowded branches 
and growing in a poor soil that produce such 
small and badly formed fruit.—J. C. C. 

2534 —Watering Peach-trees.— Your 
employer is quite right. The Peach-trees re¬ 
quire watering at the roots in winter as well as 
in summer, only they do not need it so fre¬ 
quently. Give them a good soaking at the roots 


once a month and they will take no harm, and 
if you have manure-water available do not be 
afraid to use it in preference to clear. If you 
think for a moment how much moisture the 
roots of Peach-trees that are growing in the 
open air get all the autumn and winter and are 
none the worse for it, you ought to be able to 
understand how necessary it must be also for 
trees under glass.—J. C. C. 

2538.— Treatment of a Vine -It would 
not be wise to allow the young rods to remain 
beyond 3 feet long this next year. When young 
canes are left the full length of one season’s 
growth, they do not break regularly up the whole 
rod ; the bulk of the strength goes to the buds at 
the top of the cane. Many at tne base buds fail to 
start into growth through being deprived of sap, 
which is absorbed by the eyes near the top. If 
the eyes at the lowest part of the Vine tail to 
break the first year, it is seldom they do so at all 
afterwards, and in this way so many gaps are to 
be found in Vines. By pruning to the distance 
named all the eyes in the 3 feet length push into 
growth equally, or nearly so, as to strength. The 
remainder to cover the space can be left the next 
year. As many bunches as there are side shoots 
can be taken from the Vine next year. At no 
time is it wise to allow each shoot to bear more 
than one bunch each. “ W. D.’s ” suggestion f o 
run up another rod next year to substitute the 
older one is good. It is a mistake to crowd the 
foliage of Vines ; no more growth should be left 
than can have its full share of light. One fully 
developed leaf is worth more to the Vine than a 
dozen weakly growing ones.—S. P. 

- You have managed your Vine in such a 

thoroughly practical minner so far that you do 
not require much assistance to make your suc¬ 
cess complete. Cut down the young rods to half 
their length ; from each of these it will be quite 
safe to take four good-Bized branches next year. 
In the succeeding year you may leave the young 
rods long enough to reach the top of the house. 
You do not mention the length of your house, 
but you are wise in not having too many rods. 
They should be 3 feet apart between each, and 
18 inches from each end. You had better do 
what pruning is necessary at once.—J. C. C. 

2283.— Pruning Vines.— As soon as the leaves have 
fallen you may prune your Vines, leaving two buds at the 
base of each shoot, or lateral, as it is usually termed.— 
W. H. 

21(32 —Apricot Plum.— In reply to “ Saif,” I would 
adviee him to apply to Messrs. Rawson Bros , West Torring- 
ton, Wragley, I.ioca., who sell a large quantity of Aprioot 
Plums iu th-s season, and also supply trees, I believe, if 
requisite.—VV. J. C , Lines. 

2489. — Manuring Strawberries. — 

Cleaning and top-dressing should be done early in 
autumn before the ground has parted with all its 
summer’s warmth, and if not done then I should 
do it now, as though Strawberries are hardy 
enough, yet a little top-dressing of manure 
shelters and strengthens the crowns and the 
foliage. If the ground is badly drained it may 
be better to wait till spring, as ground that is 
sealed up below and also on the surface is 
always cold.—E. H. 

-Now is the best time to do this, especially if the soil 

Is heavy. Use a liberal dressing of decayed stable-maunre, 
and dig it in on the first favourable opportunity. The heavy 
soil will crumble up to a flue powder if stirred with the 
Dutch hoe when it is dry in the spring.—J. D. E. 

2513.— Growing Vines.— I consider Groa 
Colman a far better Grape than Alicante if it 
could be finished up as well. Golden Queen is 
a useful late white or amber-coloured Grape, 
and it may be grown with Hamburgh. Groa 
Marco also does well. Lady Downe’s is a very 
good keeper, but then it is subject to cracking 
and scalding, and could hardly be recommended 
for a house where Groa Colman cracks.—E. H. 

- Lady Downe’s is one of the best Grapes 

to grow for late use, and one that will succeed 
with tho36 named. A Vine of Muscat of Alex* 
andria might be planted at the warmest end. 
Mrs. Pince i9 a capital variety to plant where 
quality is preferred to quantity; but not nearly 
so many bnnehes can be taken from a Vine of 
this as from Alicante or Lady Downe’s. If a 
quantity of bunches are preferred of fair quality 
to fewer of higher quality I should recommend 
that two Vines of Lady Downe’s be planted in 
preference to the one of Mrs. Pince.—S. P. 

- As you do not succeed with Gros Colman 

it makes one hesitate before recommending any 
Muscat varieties, yet if it was my case I should 
select Mrs. Pince’s Muscat and Lady Downe’s 
Seedling; the last-named is not a Muscat, but 
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it is a capital keeper. In my own mind I am 
quite satisfied that when there is sufficient 
heat in the autumn to ripen it properly Mrs. 
Pince is the best flavoured of all late-keeping 
Grapes. The berries of Lady Downe’s are so 
liable to scald that I cannot advise you to plant it. 
West’s St. Peter's is also a good keeping late 
Black Grape.—J. C. C. 

2536.— Smyrna Figs. — I cannot say if the 
Fig will reproduce itself true from seed. The 
probabilities are that it may do so. At any 
rate I advise “ J. B. G.” to grow two or three 
of his Beedling plants in pots until they bear 
fruit, which it is possible they may do in four 
or five years. When three years old the seed¬ 
lings should be shifted into pots 12 inches in 
diameter, and allowed to remain in them until 
they have fruited. Any other seedlings may 
be planted out close to warm walls early next 
May, and except to secure them to the walls, 
allow them to go on without pruning.—J. C. C. 

2465. — Keeping Black Alicante 
Grapes. —If it is not intended to keep them 
later than January or February the Grapes will 
remain in the best condition upon the Vines. 
When they have to be kept until February it is 
very desirable that they should be well thinned 
out, for when the berries are crowded closely 
together, as they sometimes are, even to the 
extent of squeezing some of them out of form, 
it is impossible that they can keep well. When 


cool by affixing a piece of wire around the neck 
of the bottle ; the bunch at one end and the 
bottle at the other will balance each other. See 
that the wood does not want for water ; it will 
absorb a quantity the first few days. Any 
decaying berries must be removed at once. 
—S. P. 

2511.— A Nut walk. — I am afraid the 
shade from tho Kim-trees is injurious to your 
Nuts. If so, it is quite clear that the higher 
the Nuts are allowed to grow the more they 
will suffer. I should be disposed to cut down 
to the ground the old stems and start afresh 
with three or four only of the young suckers. I 
would take the tops of these 3 feet from the 
ground, and afterwards prune them so as to 
keep them down to a height of 6 feet. When 
pruning aim at getting a good supply of small 
spray-growth, as it is this kind of wood that 
produces both the female flowers and the catkins. 
—J. C. C. 

2464.— Fruit trees for profit —“New¬ 
town Pippin ” should lose no time in getting 
his Apples-trees and planting them as soon as 
possible, as the best time for that work will 
soon be past. But let me say that planting 
Apple-trees where such trees have stood for 
many years is about the worst place that they 
can be put in, as the elements they need are 
already to a large extent extracted from the 
soil, and the best course is decidedly to 


grow very large, but if young trees are given 
extra good culture the fruit of either kind is 
exceptionally large, a great point in cooking 
Apples. For dessert nothing can surpass Cox's 
Orange Pippin, a variety that combines every 
good quality for a dessert fruit, and which tak< s 
more prizes for single dishes than any otht r 
kind, and is available for a very long period as 
it keeps well. Plant as soon as possible; 
November or early in December is a good date 
for planting, and mulch over the roots directly. 
—J. G., Rant a. 

2509. — Culture of Filberts.—These are 
very easily grown, and I find they do equally 
well in light or heavy soil; but they like a got d 
open soil to start in, such as is usually found in 
well-cultitated gardens. Plant them now, ar d 
they do not need any training nor manuring. 
It is a good plan to put a good dressing of 
decayed manure upon the surface of the ground 
around the plants ; it keeps the soil moist, and 
it also, to a certain extent, prevents the frost 
from penetrating to the roots, if it should set in 
very severely in the winter. Filbert-trees grow 
into good form of their own accord, and may 
merely need any straggling growths to be 
shortened.—J. D. E. 

- The Nut tribe does best in a free and 

open loam. If planted in heavy soil it must be 
well drained. Wherever the common Hazel 
succeeds in the woods and hedges the better- 
class Nuts may be planted. I have seen Nut- 
bushes struggling on year after year when 
planted on clay land without any progress being 
made, but on mellow, open, well-drained loams 
the growth is rapid and the crop of Nuts large. 
Plant in rows, 8 feet or 10 feet apart, according 
to the system of pruning adopted. The best 
form is the low spreading bush with .an open 
centre, the open centre obtained by pruning. 
Where the light and sunshine can penetrate the 
wood ripens, and both the brown catkins and the 
little red blossoms, which produce the Nuts after 
fertilisation by the catkins has taken place, will 
form abundantly. Keep the growth open, to 
induce the formation of plenty of feathery spray, 
as this is the best kind of wood for Nut-bearing. 
After Nuts come into bearing manure will be 
beneficial occasionally. Keep down suckers, and 
all small growth which springs from the main 
stem should be twisted out.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

R03A POLYANTHA AS A STOCK. 

W hex I first made the experiment of employing 
Rosa Polyantha as a stock about nine years 
ago, the failings of the Manetti were beginning 
to be generally admitted, but it was constantly 
being urged on the other hand that Brier cut¬ 
ting stocks were difficult to make—a difficulty, 
I would state, that I never experienced—and 
that Brier seedlings were troublesome to bud. 
I was, therefore, anxious to find a stock as easy 
to propagate and to bud as the Manetti, and on 
which the Tea-scented Roses and smooth- 
wooded Hybrid Perpetuals of Victor Verdier 
race, that notoriously will not thrive on Manetti, 
would succeed. I was delighted in the first in¬ 
stance to find with what rapidity and certainty 
the Polyantha cuttings struck root, quite equal¬ 
ling, if notsurpassing, the Manetti in thisrespect; 
then the new stocks were found just as easy to 
bud as the old ; and last, but not least, the 
experiment continued through a series of years 
has demonstrated clearly that Polyantha cut¬ 
ting stocks are admirably well adapted to the 
requirements of the Teas and smooth-wooded 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Nine-year-old plants of 
such varieties as Comtesse de Nadaillac, Etoile 
de Lyon, Victor Verdier, Ac., are still flourish¬ 
ing, in spite of exposure to all intervening win¬ 
ters ; and each season more cuttings of Poly¬ 
antha have been struck, and in due course 
budded, so that now a considerable proportion 
of the Rose plants in the garden are on Poly¬ 
antha stocks. A fear that was at one time 
expressed that Polyantha would sucker too 
much to be valuable as a stock has happily not 
been realised, as a sucker is quite the exception and 
not the rule ; and if one does make its appear¬ 
ance, there is no possibility of its being mis¬ 
taken for part of the scion, so that its prompt 
removal is assured. A further convenience about 
Polyantha stocks is that they appear to succeed 
equally well on either light or heavy soils. The 
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the leaves begin to decay that is the time 
that the berries also show signs of mould upon 
them ; therefore let the leaves be removed as 
fast as they decay, and keep the hot-water 
pipes warm night and day ; but too much heat 
causes the Grapes to shrivel, and, on the other 
hand, when there is not enough heat the berries 
become mouldy. If the vinery is needed to store 
plants in the G rapes may be cut with a good length 
of wood, and if the ends of the branches upon 
which the bunches are can be inserted in bottles 
of water placed in a dry room the Grapes will 
keep well for six weeks or more.—J. D. E. 

- To keep Grapes till February the berries 

must be well thinned and woll ripened before 
the sun has lost all its power. That being so, 
cut them with 6 inches or 8 inches of wood, and 
place the ends of the laterals on which the 
bunches were hanging in bottles three parts full 
of water and hang up in a dry room. Have 
thick curtains to the windows, and as far as 
possible maintain an even temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs.—E. H. 

—— These are not at all difficult to keep 
until February. Allow them to hang on the 
Vines if the house can be kept tolerably warm 
and dry until Christmas. At that time cut 
them, retaining 6 inches or S inches of stem 
below the bunch, removing the lateral growths, 
if there be any. Insert the end in water in an 
ordinary gliss wine-bottle filled with clean soft 
water. Ha lg the bottKup in a dry pom kept 
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plant on fresh soil. But if this cannot be done 
you must compromise the matter by carting away 
a few loads from each hole and returning new 
soil from open pasture, or any good soil such as 
where old hedgerows have been grubbed up, as 
the soil is gravelly. Care must bo taken to 
mulch over the roots every summer with 
manure, which will keep drought from acting 
on them, and feed the surface roots as well 
As regards sorts, good kinds are now so numer¬ 
ous that it takes a pretty good sized cata¬ 
logue to describe them. But the following 
are the cream for both table and kitchen : 
Apples to ripen in succession—Dessert : 1, Mr. 
Gladstone ; 2, Red Juneating ; 3, Irish Peach ; 

4, Kerry Pippin ; 5, Lady Sudeley ; 6, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain; 7, Gravenstein; 8, Golden 
Ingestrie; 9, Kingof the Pippins; 10, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 11, Blenheim Orange ; and 12, Golden 
Knob. Kitchen Apples: 1, Early Juilien; 2, 
Lord Suffield ; 3, Echlinville ; 4, Stirling Castle; 

5, Frogmore Prolific : 6, Golden Spire ; 7, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch ; 8, New Hawthornden ; 9, Bie- 
mark ; 10, M£re de Menage; 11, Wellington; 
and 12, Prince Albert. If these are well grown 
and carefully stored you will need no other 
kinds.—J. G., Han/ a. 

2420.— Apples for show.— In reply to 
“Mr. T. Phipps,” I should advise the following 
varieties—viz., Kitchen: Peasgood’s Nonsuch, or 
Warner’s King, probably the finest Apples in 
cultivation; under ordinary conditions they 
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pilot* enables them to secure a supply of 
moisture even on most sandy land, while the 
roots are hard enough to withstand the effects 
of wet or heavy land, without the liability to 
rot that characterises the softer roots of the 
Manetti in wet seasons or situations. Anyone 
who can make and bud Manetti stocks can 
make and bud with equal ease an equal 
number of Polyantha cutting stocks. Cuttings 
9 inches long are made in the autumn from 
well ripened shoots of the season’s growth, 
and it is to be observed that it is not in the 
least necessary that these cuttings should have 
a “ heel,” as is so desirable in the case of Brier 
cuttings. The best time for the insertion of 
the cuttings is the end of September, but any 
time from then nntil Christmas will serve. To 
ensure the largest possible crop, the best plan 
is to make a “nick ” with a spade and fill it 
with white sand, into which the cuttings should 
be firmly pushed, leaving only 2 inches of their 
length visible above the surface of the soil. 
Thus treated, the cuttings will quickly root, 
and in the following October or November 
< twelve months after their insertion) should be 
transplanted, trimmed, and “ heeled in some¬ 
where until March, when on a showery day 
they can be planted in the budding quarters. 
This “heeling in” during the winter, and not 
planting permanently until the spring, is 
strongly recommended for all dwarf stocks, 
which can then be planted quite shallow, so that 
n > difficulty will be experienced in inserting the 
buds quite close to the roots. If 
The stocks are planted in the autumn, shallow 
enough to be easily and properly budded, after 
the first frosi; they will all be found tumbling 
about,.half out of the ground ; and if they are 
planted so deep as to avoid this risk, it is 
more than probable that the buds will never 
be inserted near enough to the roots, as witness 
the sadly “leggy” plants so often received 
from nurseries. If stocks are wanted in a hurry, 
cuttings of Polyantha inserted in good time 
in September will be found to be well rooted by 
the end of the year, and may be planted in the 
buddiug quarters the following March, and 
budded in July—within ten or eleven months of 
their insertion ascuttings. This rushingof stocks, 
however, is not recommended except in an 
emergency, as they are liable to be rather 
thin-barked, and consequently to require 
special care in budding, although at the 
B%me time it has been observed that buds of 
Tea-scented Roses cut from small wood some¬ 
times “take” better on thin-skinned stocks. 
It will be observed that the foregoing remarks 
refer only to Polyantha stocks made from cut¬ 
tings. Two or three seasons ago some of the 
Continental growers suggested that Polyantha 
seedlings would probably make good stocks, but 
the making of experiments therewith on a large 
scale was probably delayed in the first place by 
the fact that the species does not often ripen a 
large crop of seed, and, secondly, by the desire 
of growers to flower their seedlings, and to 
endeavour to produce additional varieties of 
the increasingly popular dwarf ever-blooming 
Polyantha Roses. The distribution, however, 
under the name of grandiflora, of a variety as 
vigorous as the type, and bearing seed freely, 
ha 3 facilitated the raising of seedlings io quan¬ 
tity; and experiments are now being carried 
on to test the value of the stock iu this form. 
The raising of a batch of any 
Seedling stocks is, nevertheless, a tedious 
process, and in view of the fact that rosarians 
generally Beem to find so little difference in the 
value of Brier cutting and Brier seedling stocks, 
it seems not unreasonable to assume that the 
additional merit of Polyantha seedling stocks 
would not be sufficient to compensate the 
greater trouble in producing and budding them. 
The Polyantha cutting may not be the best 
stock in the world for Roses, but it is certainly 
a very good one, especially for Tea-scented 
Roses, and the so-called Hybrid Teas or smooth- 
wooded varieties of the victor Verdier race, 
easy to propagate, easy to bud, perfectly hardy, 
not getting mildew in the quarters, and thriving 
on any soil, so that growers who have difficulty 
in propagating Brier cuttings, or in budding 
Brier seedlings, should find a “ boon and a 
blessing” in Polyantha cutting stocks. 

T. W. Girdlestone, 

In The Rosarian's Year-hook. 
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DARK ROSES. 

The following list of six very dark Roses are the 
best of those I have grown. First on the list 
should be placed B ironBonstettin, very dark and 
velvety, is a strong grower, and produces blooms 
of good quality, very sweetly scented It is so 
prolific that it has to be disbudded, producing 
more buds than it could bring to maturity ; 
blooms generally best in the early part of the 
season, though it also often has late blooms, 
smaller in size but finer in colour. I consider this 
the most satisfactory of my very dark Roses. 
Xavier Olibo is quite as dark and is also a good 
grower with fine blooms, but has not the glossy 
“ sheen ” of B. Bonstettin. Charles Lefebvre 
is also a strong grower with fine blooms of a very 
dark colour, but it is not very prolific. Prince 
Camille de Rohan is darker than the last, has 
blooms of perfect shape, but is not with me a 
very strong grower, nor very prolific. This 
latter quality is very prominent in Ferdinand 
de Lesseps; it produces Roses all the season 
through of good substance and dark colour, and 
is a very strong grower. Duke of Edinburgh, 
though not so dark as some of those mentioned, 
is certainly a gem among Roses, and must be 
strongly recommended both for its vigour and for 
the many good flowers one can cut from it. These 
last two afford good cut blooms almost at any 
time throughout the summer. A word should 
be said in favour of Alfred Colomb, which has 
always been good here. It can scarcely be 
called a very dark Rose, but it always blossoms in 
plenty, and each flower is of good substance and 
perfect shape. Senateur Vaisse has this year 
been disappointing. It has produced very few 
good blooms. Its general behaviour, how¬ 
ever, U good. Its crop comes on best late 
in the season, and it is a fine red variety, which 
is worthy of a place in any collection I find it 
a very strong grower. Nith Scot. 

2529.— Treatment of Roses —The Rose 
Mme. A. Carri^re will do very well in the green¬ 
house, either as a pot plant or turned out into 
the border. You are right; Triomphe de Rennes 
is a climber. But it may also be cultivated as a 
Bush Rose to advantage—much more so, in fact, 
than the majority of climbers. The Perle des 
Jardins not having cast its leaves does not 
point to its being unripe, a9 this variety when 
in pot is almost evergreen. I should secure it 
as much rest as possible for a little while, and 
then pot on if in a small pot, and grow it in the 
ordinary way.—P. U. 

- Unless you have a special liking for 

Mme. Alfred Carriere, and can grow it as a 
climber in your greenhouse, I do not think it 
worth the attention, as there are so many 
Roses so much like it. Triomphe de Rennes is 
also a climber, but it may be grown and 
flowered fairly well in a rather large pot. Perle 
des Jardins is a very suitable Rose for pot cul¬ 
ture. If you want it to grow large you must give 
it sufficient root-room and prune it lightly. 
Keen the plant in a cool greenhouse, and you 
neea not trouble about its retaining its leaves. 
J. C. C. 

2528.— Pruning Roses.— As you have re¬ 
moved the unripe tips of growth and got your 
plants in early I would let things remain as they 
are until the end of February or early in March. 
Then they may be pruned rather harder than 
you would established plants. It is too early 
to do more to them at present, and when the 

K time comes round there are certain to be 
itructions given in Gardening. I would 
advise you to wait until then, as it would be 
superfluous to give full directions now and then 
repeat them in three months’ time.—P. U. 

2497.— Moving a Rose tree.— You need 
not hesitate to cut away a considerable amount 
of the wood from the tree before removing it 
from the house, as even if you could transplant 
it in its entirety, the growth would be of little 
service. Unless the wood is connected with 
well-established roots it is of small use for the 
ensuing season. I would advise you to move it 
at once, before the mild season and the heat of 
the greenhouse encourage sap to rise freely. 
Cut it down well, and endeavour to get more 
long growths upon it next summer; these will 
then flower well the following season.—P. U. 

A good garden Rose. —There have been 
many new Roses raised within the past few 
years, but chiefly for the exhibition. The 
variety Augusta Guinoisseau is not a great show 


Rose, but its value for the garden is undeniable, 
and although only sent out two or three years 
ago it is fast becoming much grown. The 
flowers are white, with just a suspicion of pink, 
produced with the utmost freedom, continuing 
in beauty until the autumn, and have a delicious 
fragrance, as sweet as the old Cabbage Rose. 
Fragrance is a thing to be considered. We have 
so many scentless Roses, and varieties are raised 
that are practically without fragrance, that a 
good kind in which this characteristic trait is 
more pronounced than usual should be valued. 
It is a thoroughly good garden Rose, and appro¬ 
priately described as a White La France.—C. T. 

2491.—Roses in a bed —You say you have 
a lot of cl&y at your command, and go on to say 
that you believe such is necessary in making up 
a suitable bed for Roses. Now, this depends 
entirely upon what the soil is composed of 
naturally. If very light indeed, then a little 
clay may be of service ; but there is no virtue 
or goodness in clay, its only use being to make 
light soils more adhesive and congenial to Roses 
on the Brier-stock. Unless your soil is light, 
therefore, I would not use any of the clay. 
Simply dig it deeply, and add a little well 
rotted manure. Then there is the class of Rose 
you intend to grow to be considered, and also 
what stock they are to be on. If on the Brier, 
and the soil is rather light, then a little clay 
may help them. If on their own roots, or on 
the Manetti stock, ordinary soil is better without 
any clay. Give them fairly generous treatment, 
and make the soil of as medium a form as you 
can, and you will succeed. —P. U. 

2490.— Planting Briera.— If you were to 
cut the Brier stocks to the exact height that 
you want your future Rose stems to be, ic is very 
probable you would be much disappointed, 
because they might not break into proper growth 
at the required height. It would be best to 
allow some foot or more of extra length ; then 
you could choose the two or three young growths 
that nearest approach the height you want. 1 
always leave as much as possible of the stem 
that is clear from coarse knots or shoulders, as 
they often break much lower than one expects ; 
and even if they did not, it would be easy to 
select some shoots at the right height and remove 
the remainder.—P. U. 

— If the Briers are out to the right height now, that 
will arrest the sap and cause the lateral buds to swell and 
break earlier and better. I like to plant, secure them from 
wind, and then out to the right level at the same lime. In 
planting I usually grade the Briers according to height, 
and then there is not so much to cut off to make them 
uniform.— E H. 


TRIORS AND SHRUBS. 

Weigelas (Bush Honeysuckles).—These 
are beautiful shrubs for either town or country 

g ardens, and one might suppose that they would 
e more common than at present. A thriving 
bush 5 feet or 6 feet in height, when in full 
flower, is delightful, the branches being almost 
weighed down with the profusion of bloom. These 
are often very fine in town gardens, and will grow 
and flower even when not placed in the beet 
positions; but it pays to provide a good deep 
soil, ample space for the shrubs to spread, and 
a light position. One of the best specimens the 
writer has seen is near a suburban railway- 
station; but the growth does not apparently 
suffer from the smoke of passing trains. A bosh 
on the outskirts of the town, and in fairly light 
soil, would make a charming feature in the early 
days of June, when the flowers expand in full 
beauty, whilst a scattered succession is main¬ 
tained throughout the summer. The growth of 
the Bush Honeysuckle is graceful, yet strong 
and leafy, so that even when not in flower it 
possesses much beauty. Very little pruning is 
necessary, merely thinning the shoots when they 
are very much overcrowded. There are many 
varieties : W. hortensis nivea and W. Candida 
have white flowers, and of the two the latter is 
preferable, being of much stronger growth ; but 
it is best to choose first such beautiful kinds as 
W. rosea, which was introduced by Fortune 
from China, whilst of this there are nearly 
twenty varieties. Amabilis is one of the best, 
the flowers large, pink in colour, and the habit 
of the plant vigorous. A good variegated kind 
is Looymansi variegata, the foliage of a golden 
oolour, and not producing that spotty effect 
which results from planting freely many varie¬ 
gated things. As tnia is the planting season, a 
Original from 
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f ood note should be of the Weigelas, or 
Herville&s, as thev are sometimes called, and in 
large gardens a bold group may be formed ; but 
when crowded up in the shrubbery it is impos¬ 
sible to see their true beauty of habit and flower. 
It is a shrub used much in the vicinity of large 
cities, and few things so beautiful to look at in 
the month of June tnrive under such unpleasant 
conditions. In the purer air of the country the 
results are naturally much finer; but in town 
gardens they grow respectably. This is more 
than can can be said of many things used in 
these position. The Weigela is a fine shrub for 
parks, but soon spoils if touched with the shears, 
often a favourite implement in such places.— 


2492.— Creeper for a sunless wall — 

Irish Ivy would be perhaps the most suitable 
creeper for such a position ; it not only is self- 
clinging, but grows very fast when planted in 
good soil. Gotoneaster Simonsi grows very 
fast in almost any position, and if, when it has 
reached the limit in height of the space at com¬ 
mand, the front shoots are occasionally clipped 
in to 2 inches the growth is dense. The red 
berries which are freely produced during the 
winter render this climbing plant attractive.— 
S. P. 


_ 2563.— Chrysanthemum Florence Davies.- 
Does the Chrysanthemum Florence Davies require any 
special treatment to cause the centre of the flower not to 
be green ?— Nib. 

2564. —Plants for a hanging-basket. — will 
someone kindly advise me what plants would be suitable 
for hanging-baskets to be hung up in a very light and 
fairly warm hall ?— Hope. 

2565. — Cherry-tree for a cold wall.— I have a 

wall facing north-north-east on the Sussex coast. Will 
someone kindly tell me the best sort of Cherry to put out, 
and when to plant it?— A Novice. 

2566. — Flowers for cutting during winter.— 
Will anyone kindly tell me whioh are the beet flowers for 
cutting during winter and spring for button-holes, 
bouquets, and wreaths?—Zox alb. 

2567. —Culture of Tomatoes.— As I intend to com¬ 
mence the cultivation of the Tomato, would “ J. Q. W„ 
Aberlour,’* give reasons why he prefers boxes to pots, and 
also will he give the size of the boxes ?— W. Young. 

2568. —Fuchsia seeds.— Having a considerable num¬ 
ber of ripe pods of Fuohsia seeds in hand, I should be glad 
to know the best method of pulping and getting away 
the seeds free, finding them adhere so closely ?—R. P. 

2569 —Lily of the Valley.— Is it right to put out 
pots of Lily of the Valley until they are well frozen, then 
to bring them gradually under heat? This plan has been 
highly spoken of to me to secure finer blooms.—X. Y. Z. 

2570.— Culture Of the Tomato.— I intend com¬ 
mencing the cultivation of the Tomato in a heated glass¬ 
house, 25 feet by 14 feet. What variety would be best for 
market work ? I want one that crops well, ripens early, 
and sets its fruit easily. — W. Young. 


-The most satisfactory creepers for such a position 

will be the green-leaved Iviep, or Veitch’s Virginian 
Creeper.—E. H. 

2503. —Propagating Laurels.— The best 
time to propagate Laurels is in autumn, not 
later than October—early in the month if pos¬ 
sible. Take the cuttings with a small piece of 
old wood ; and they need not exceed 8 inches in 
length, and should be planted very firmly in 
rows about a foot apart-. They will root better 
if planted in the shade, as cuttings of ever¬ 
greens require moisture till roots are formed. 
The north side of a wall or fence is a good posi¬ 
tion. Glass is not necessary.—E. H. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSFOBDBBTa 


2571.— Plants under Horse Chestnut-trees — 
Will someone kindly name a few plants that would oover 
| the bare ground under some Horse Chestnut-trees by the 
I aide of a private road ? I want something evergreen.— 

2572 —Late Crapes —Would someone let me know 
the best sorts of Grapes to plant in a oold-house ? I want 
the Grapes for use auriDg the last three months of the 
year. I intend to plant six Vines.— A Constant Reader, 
Alton. 

2573. — Shifting a Camellia.—I am about to pur¬ 
chase aCamellia-tree, 10 feet or 12 feet high, with buds 
on it. Would it harm it to shift It now, and what sort of 
compost would it require, and how should I plant it ?— 

Organist. 

2574. —A Thorn-hedge.— I have a Thorn-hedge with 
gaps in it in plaoes. My man suggests setting Privet in 
the gaps, as he says it will grow In between the Thorns 
and form a thick hedge. Is this right? It is under trees. 
—Kilbride. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their buiaanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side q f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubi nan. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should beat 
*n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (whioh, with the exception rfsuch as • annot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers wUl greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardining 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2658.— Irises in a greenhouse.— I should be glad 
of a list of the moet beautiful Irises that can be grown in 
a greenhouse ?—J. 0. 

2554. —Dahlia seeds.—I should be glad to know how 
Dahlia seeds are obtained, also for directions as to time of 
sowing them, <fco. ?—Amateur. 

2555. — Cocoa-nut-fibre.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what proportion of Coooa-nut-flbre to .mix with ordi- 
nary mould for Ferns?— Newbury. 

2558.—" American Blight.”— Will someone kindly 
give me some information on "American Blight,” its 
appearance and treatment.— Woodciiurcu. 

2557. — Celery in the Midlands.— When should I 
have Celery fit for the the table in a Midland oounty ? 
What is the best method of cultivation?— Kilbride. 

2558. — Chrysanthemums for specimens. — 
Will someone please to let me know the names of the twelve 
best Chrysanthemums for specimen w ork?—R. Wright. 

2559. — Household refuse.— Is the refuse fat of the 
household fitted for use in the garden, and, if so, how 
should it be prepared, and to what plants applied ?—R. L. 

2560. — Reflexed Chrysanthemums. — Will 
someone please to let me know names of the six best 
reflexed Chrysanthemums for cut bloom in order of merit? 
—R. Wright. 

2561. — Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering.— Will anyone kindly give me a list of best 
Zonal Pelargoniums, single and double, for winter flower¬ 
ing?— Zonal. 

2562. — Propagating Daffodils.— Will someone 
kindly give me directions about propagating Dafiodils? 
Should the bulbs be lifted every year and have the young 
offshoots taken off them ? What kind of soil and treat¬ 
ment should these offshoote receive, and how leng will 
they take to develop Into goo£ bpdbe ready to flower?— 

K ” A Digitized by GoOgle 


2575.— Treatment of Auriculas.— Will " j.d E.” 
please say what is beet to be done with Auriculas throwing 
up blooming stems now ? The mild season causing them, 

I suppose, to be more forward.than usual in towns.—F red. 
T. Poulson. 

2676.— New Chrysanthemums.— Will someone 
please to let me know what new varieties (this season) of 
Chrysanthemums are of good merit and worth growing 
next season for cut blooms ? I want three or four of the 
beet. —A. Payne. 

2577. — Evergreen Virginian Creeper.— Would 
some reader kindly say if the above is suitable for a north¬ 
east aspect, and is a desirable climber to grow ; also if of 
slow or rapid growth, and suitable to contrast with Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi?—R. P. 

2578. — Making a'pergol I want to adopt the 
suggestion in Gardening of 29th Oct. 1 think that some 
old Hop-poles would answer my purpose? Will anyone 
say where I could obtain, say 25, and the cost delivered at 
Highbury, N. ?-F. S. 

2579. - Crowing Orchids.— I am putting up a green¬ 
house 12 feet by 14 feet, and propose to keep the neat from 
50 to 70 degs. I want to try and grow so ue Orchids, and 
shall be glad if anyone will give me the names of 20 different 
sorts to start on f—W ilcrokt. 

2580. —Cucumber-plants going off. —WUl anyone 
kindly tell me the reason why my Cucumber-plants are going 
off ? They droop one or two leaves first, and a day or two 
they go off altogether. I use MoBs-litter and leaf-mould. 
Does Mom-litter suit them?—C. O. 

2581. — Treatment of a Hydrangea, dec.—I have 
received from Holland some plants of Hydrangea grandi- 
flora, Acer Negundo, and Deutzia gracilis. The two 
former are about 4 feet high, the latter 2} feet. Ought I 
to prune them, and when 7—Riioda. 

2582. — Destroying a grub.—Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to get rid of a small grub something like a 
wire worm ? It is a light brown colour, has a mass of legs, 
and is found in clusters in Carrots, Beans, ho. Lime and 
soot have been tried without sucoese.—F. R. N. . 

2583. — Sowing Beans, Ac. —Would someone kindly 
tell me if Ne Plus Ultra Beans sown now would crop weU 
and sell well by the time they were ready, and are they 
liable to red-spider? Also, hints as to the best way of 
growing them would be acceptable?— Horticulture. 

2584. — Culture of Azaleas.—I have commenced 
to grow these plants, and have obtained several good 
sorts. Will someone kindly tell me the best way to manage 
them all the year round? Do they require much water, 
and will a warmth 60 degs. to 60 degs. hurt them ?— An 
Amateur. 

2585. -Destroying moles. —Will eomeone kindly 
tell me the best way to destroy moles in a kitchen garden ? 

I have tried my best with traps, but cannot succeed, as 
they travel so very deep in the ground. The soil is very 
rich. Is there any poison to be got?— Ax Anxious 
Beginner. 

2586. — A span-roofed greenhouse.—I intend to 

build a span-roofed greenhouse 22 feet long, 14 feet wide. 
What height should It be at the eaves, and also at the 
centre? One end has a brick wall, also one side, but all 
glass roof. What amount of 3-inch or 4-inch piping will it 
take to keep out the frost ? Will it be necessary to go right 
round ? What price does 4-inoh piping run per foot?— 
Greenhouse. ! 


2587. — Ghent Azaleas, Ac.— will someone kindly 
tell me the especial name of the Ghent or Mollis Azaleas 
that flower after the plant has oome into leaf ? I read 
some time ago in Gardening that there was such a kind 
but I do not know by what name to ask for plants at a 
nursery.— Rbma. 

2588. — Tomato “ Challenger.”— Has anyone tried 
this? If so, I shall be obliged by information respecting 
it ? To what height does it grow, and about what weight 
of fruit does it produce per plant? I applied personally 
to the raisers for this information, and curiously enough 
they are unable to give it.—W. M. 

2589. — Cutting leaves off Roses.— Is it correct to 
out all the old leaves now off pot-Roses or any others under 
glass, especially Climbing Devonieneis, Nlphetos, or 
Matechal Niel? Ahead gardener in a large garden said 
bo me that he did so every November, and that the Niels 
had very fine flowers afterwards?—X. Y. Z. 

2590. — Treatment of Jerusalem Artichokes. 
—What is the way to treat Jerusalem Artichokes? Should 
the tubers be lifted just now, as Potatoes, and planted 
again the next spring, or should the main root be left in 
the ground? I have grown them without much suooees, 
and am disappointed with the smallness of the tubers.— 
Scotia. 

2591. — Treatment of an Abut lion.— I have an 
AbutUon, and do not know how to treat it. Does it want 
much water and great heat? Mine is a cool greenhouse, 
frost only just exoluded, and my plant looks sickly, oomiDg 
from a warmer place. I have nad it only a fortnight. 
Shall be very thankful for any hints ?— A Constant Sub¬ 
scriber. 

2592. —Bougainvillea glabra.— Will someone 
kindly tell me whether it will be right to plant the above 
out in a lean-to house ? 1 mean to give 6 inches of drain¬ 
age, then plant it in good turfy loam and leaf-mould and 
charcoal. Will this be right? Then I should like to know 
how to prune it, as I have never had one under my care 
before ?— Gardener. 

2593 — Treatment of a Cocoa nut.— "J. C. C.” 
would much oblige by instructing me how to proceed ? In 
a box lying on the top of hot-water pipes I have a 
Cocoa-nut lying on top of Cocoa-nut-fibre; it has thrown 
out a shoot now. Should the Nub be planted in a tub, 
what size of tub, and should it be covered by the soil ? 
What sort of soil would suit it best ?—R. W. 


2594.— Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt.— In Gar¬ 
dening for Nov. 7, 1891 (p. 484), “ A. H.” strongly advises 
growing this Rose. I have just looked it up in an extensive 
list ana find this description : " Produces Bingle flowers.” 
As this hardly seems toagree with “ A. H *s” note,'' Flowers 
of great eubetance and endurance,” I shall be obliged to 
" A. H.” if he will state if this is oorrect?—W. M. 


2595.— Lapagerla alba. —Will " J. C. C.” or some 
other friend enlighten me as to a Lspageria alba ? My 
employer bought the above last October. Id was in a 24 
sized pot and was just throwing out a shoot. 1 planted it 
out at once in good loam, leaf-mould, oharooal, and sand. 
Two nights after I planted it a mouse bit the shoot off. 
Will it be all right, or will it kill, or only check it?— 
La page .1 a. 


2596. — Roses for a greenhouse- — Would 
“ B. C. R.” or " J. C. C.” tell me if Lhree Roes tree* in a 
greenhouse 18 feet long, 10 feet high, 7} feet wide, will be 
too many ? If not, will they kindly tell me what sorts to 
get ? I should like them to bloom at different times- say, 
from February to May—and of good varieties for cutting ? 
The house stands exposed to the eun from its rising to set¬ 
ting, and is well heated.—G. B. 

2597. — Growing Chrysanthemums.— What is 
the proper time to give manure to Chrysanthemums? I 
imagine from the tall growth of mine that I commenced 
too eoon—which waa before the buds formed—yet I have 
some very floe specimens. I object to the tall growth, 
say over 16 feet. I grew mine ae "specimen plants.” I 
feed mine with liquid-manure from "sheep, cow, horse, 
poultry droppings, and soot.” I took the cuttings in 
Deoember.—C. Hobson. 


2598.— Heating a small greenhouse.— in Gar. 
denikg, October 22nd, psge 479, in reply to 2064, "Small 
greenhouse and a paraffin lamp,” 1 see a radiator men¬ 
tioned as useful for heating a small greenhouse. Mine is 
9 feet by 6 feet, and I have heated it hitherto with a hob- 
water apparatus, heated with a paraffin lamp, which 
makes the greenhouse smell of the oil, and injures the 
plan’s. I should be glad to know what sized radiator 
would be needed to heat a greenhouse 9 feet by 6 feet.— 
A. S. 

2509.— Manure on Vine-borders, Ac.— Will 
"J. O. C.” kindly tell me whether well-rotted manuie 
spread now on Vine-borders and Roee-beds lose its ammonia 
and other valuable products by being exposed ? I tbink 
it does, and have spread a sprinkling of earth over it to 
prevent the ammonia escaping. I am told I am wrong, 
and that the manure would receive no loes uncovered. 
Besides, the emell is very unpleasant if the manure whioh 
is w ell-rotted is uncovered. It invades my house through 
the vinery.— Arthur Wkekkb. 

260''.— Cat in a garden.—I have been for some time 
very badly tormented with a cat belonging to one of my 
neighbours. I have some very valuable homing pigeons, 
ana it is oonstantly on the watch for them. I have lost 
some in a very mysterious way and I blame this oat. It 
will ascend the ladder to my loft in the daytime like a 
human being and wait for a chance. I have a large rat 
trap which I have set a great many times. I have also 
placed poison down, but it is of no use. It has also 
broken a great many of my plants in the greenhouse. If 
anyone can give me necessary information how to get rid 
of it I shall be very thankful.—W. C. 


2601.— Carnation layers.— When taking up my 
Carnation layers I noticed in a good number of plantBthat 
looked sickly a large number of very minute white insec ts, 
which appear to eat up the stem of the Carnations, t nd 
so destroy it. I had the beds carefully prepared wiih 
soot and lime before putting any other Carnations into 
them, and have only found one plant affected since. In 
looking over several pots of cuttings which I htve 
plunged in Coooa-nut-flbre, I noticed several which l ad 
not struck, and upon examination found the tiny whit e pett 
in numbers inside the stem. They move about very 
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quiokly, and look to me almost like very minute woodlice. I 
Will anyone kindly give me information as to what the 
insect is and how to guard against its attacks?—II. M. 

2602. — Converting a pit into a house.— I have a 
pit 30 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 feet 0 inches 
deep at the back, in three divisions, heated by a flue 
running along the front. The top of the flue is 18 inches 
from the glass. I want to have it made into two parts for 
growing Cucumbers, Tomatoes, &c., and should like it so 
that I may have a door at one end, and be able to go 
inside—in fact, a sort of house—and at as small a cost as 
possible ? The present way of Ailing it up with manure 
is very unsatisfactory, and when any growth touches the 
hot flue it is shrivelled up, and it is difficult to water plants 
in the winter as the lights all get frozen. I shall be 
glad of any information ?—Cucumber. 

2603. —“ Geranium" cuttings,dec.— Will someone 
kindly give me a little advice on the treatment of “ Gera 
nium ” cuttings ? Am I quite right in taking off the leaves 
and flowering stems that are buried in the soil till they 
have struck root, as I And they damp off most where the 
leaves and flowering stems have been taken off. Should I 
succeed in touching them with a little quicklime where 
ever cut, before potting? I found an old plant rotting off 
above the soil very fast. I cut the rotten core out, and 
put on it a little quicklime. It is now doing well. When 
is the best time to take cuttings for spring bedding?— 
T. W. W. 

2601.— Chrysanthemum cuttings —Having had 
some cuttings of the following Chrysanthemums given me, 
I should feel greatly obliged if “E. M.” or someone else 
would kindly tell me which is the freest flowering of them, 
as I want them more for decoration, so would rather have 
more flowers if not quite so large ? The kinds mentioned 
I have not grown before, so do not know what they are. 
The kinds are : Avalanche, Annie Clibran, Alex. Dufour, 
E. Molyneux, James Salter, Edouard Audiguier, Mme. 
Lacroix, Stanstead Surpriee, Volunteer, Vivian Morel, 
Mons. H. Elliot, La Triumphant, Maiden’s Blush, Val 
d’Andorrd, Lady Selborne, and George Daniels. — St. 
Gkorgr. 

2005.— A Surrey garden.— Will anyone once more 
help me with advice about this exposed plot? I And that 
at the summit the soil is fairly good for about a couple of 
feet deep, and here I am anxious to make an orchard. 
What kinds of cooking and eating Apples would grow (and 
fruit) best in tnis high air ? Preference being given to those 
of a pretty colour among the cooking Apples, at any rate, 
though I should like the names of one or two which arc of 
delicious flavour when cooked os well. This orchard is 
sheltered from the north by a hedge, but on the other 
side of the hedge exposed to the full north wind but getting 
plenty of sun. I want, if possible, to grow some Green 
Gages and other Plums, but not Bullaces or Damsons. Are 
there any whioh would do here, or would it be too bleak ? 
We do not seem to get the early autumn and late spring 
frosts that the valleys suffer from, butof course at600feet 
above sea level the winds are high and keen, and I cannot 

{ >ut up much shelter just here without spoiling a lovely view 
rom the house. There is a delicious kind of old Green Gigs 
which I have eaten sometimes, but don’t know the name 
of; it is rather small and very yellow, and I have only seen 
it growing as a standard. It is very full of flavour. Cm 
anyone recognise it? And would it flourish? The advice 
given on this subject in Gardening has been invaluable 
to me, and I am anxious to tender warm thanks to my 
kind counsellors.—E nquirbr. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2006.— Cypripedlum insigne twin flowered 

(J. C .).—This gentleman asks me if this is unusual ? He 
says he now has a plant with two perfect flowers upon one 
stem. Well, this plant usually blooms with a single flower, 
but it is frequently to be met with having two blooms upon 
one stem, as my friend says he now has one so flowering. 
—M. B. 

2607. — Odontoglossum Alexandra© (R. ./., 
Prestwick ).—I think the cause of your failing to flower this 

f >lant is want of moisture in the atmosphere. This I am 
ed to suppose is the case by the examples sent, because 
they appear to be infested with thrips, and thrips come on 
the plants when kept too dry and too hot. If grown in 
a nice cool, moist atmosphere, I never knew anyone find¬ 
ing this species a difficult one to flower.—M. B. ' 

2608.—Cyprlpediums not flowering ( Joshua 

Ktillenstein).—Th\B gentleman asks why his Cypripediums 
have never bloomed or done well since the first year he 
had them? Well, it is because the plants have been so 
neglected, and kept so dry that they have nearly been 
completely ruined, and they are now eaten up with black 
thrips, so much so that it is quite impossible to get such 
plants to bloom, neither should you expect them to do so. 
You must alter your system, or give up Orchid growing. 

I never before saw plants in such a frightful condition. - 
M. B. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communication i respecting plants or fruitt 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Naming fruit — Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a tune, and these only when 
the above directions arc observed, unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 

Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit- — T. B .—Apple Northern Greening. 

-V 1 ’ Norfolk Beefing : 2, Local kind, not 

recognised ; 3, Catshead ; MincJuJ|CiAb- 

Digitized b 1 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that, do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. L. PouUon.— Apply to Mr. 0. Turner, Royal Nur¬ 
series, Slough, Bucks.- C.J., Ipswich .—Apply to Messrs. 

Richard Smith & Co., High-street, Worcester.- T. H. S. 

—Apply to Messrs. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, Kent.- 

Wild Flower .—“ English FlowerGarden,” by W. Robinson. 

Apply to this office.- R. P .—Apply to Mr. T. 8. Ware, 

Hale Farm Nursery, Tottenham, London. N.- J. C. — 

“The English Flower Garden," by W. Robinson, to be 

obtained from this office.- II. B .—Apply to Mr. E. 

Molyneux, Swanmore Park Gardens, Bishop’s Waltham, 

Hants.- Nib .—Send in any queries you like about the 

fruit-trees. We do not know of any book that will give 
you the exact information required. 

Catalogues received. —Horticultural Specialities. 
The “ Stott ” Distributor Co., Ltd., Burton House, Deans- 

gate, Manchester.- Garden Seeds. Meesrs. Dicksons, 

1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.- Planter’s Guide, d:c. 

Messrs. Little and Ballantyne. Carlisle.- Novelties and 

Choice Varieties of Seeds and Roots. Mr. Thomas Laxton, 

Bedford.- Forest and other Trees, Evergreens, <kc. 

Messrs. Dicksons,Ltd., Chester.- Forestami Ornamental 

Trees, Roses, and other Nursery Stock. Messrs. Hogg 
& Wood, Coldstream and Duns, Scotland. 

POULTRY & RABBITS. 

2609.— Poultry spice.— Will anyone kindly give me 
a good recip3 for making poultry spice ?— Wyandotte. 

BIRDS. 

2550—A singing bird —The species I 
mentioned was the American Nonpareil, a bird 
more hardy than a Canary, as gorgeous-looking as 
a Parraquet, and with a soft little song, like the 
sweeter part of a Robin’s melody. Its cost is nine 
shillings, and it should be fed upon Canary-seed, 
White Alillet, Millet in the ear, and one or two 
mealworms daily. If you prefer song to beauty 
of colouring there is nothing finer than the little 
African Grey Singing-finch, a tiny grey and 
white Finch with yellow beak. It is about the 
size of the common Indian Waxbill or Avada- 
vat, but its melody is far and away sweeter than 
that of any other Finch. The volume of sound 
produced by this mite is marvellous, yet there 
is no shrieking in its song, nothing to give one a 
headache. The price varies from three to eight 
or ten shillings, according to the stock in the 
market, but the lowest price mentioned is ex¬ 
ceptional. The Grey Singing-finch feeds on the 
same seeds as the Nonpareil, but requires no 
insect food. A third lovely little singer is the 
African Alaric-finch ; ten to twelve shillings is, 
I believe, its usual selling price ; but it may at 
times be dearer. It is rather soberly coloured 
in brown, black, and white, but is a grand 
singer, and almost as hardy as the two preceding 
species. It is larger than the Grey Singing-finch, 
but smaller than a Canary.— A G. Butler. 

“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.- 

Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

Is published in neatlu bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and if is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, la. 6d .; post free, la. 9 d. Complete set of \olumes oi 
The Garden from its commencement to end of 1891, forty 
vols., price, cloth, £29 8a. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

ioumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price bd.: post free, Sd. 

“Hardy Flowers. —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred oj the most ornamental species 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, die. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, la.; post free, la. 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

Strong trees, 2 to 3 feet, 5s. 6d. doz.; 6 for 3a. 6d., car. paid. 
A. K. Williams, La France, Duke Edinburgh, Christy, F. 
Holmes, Jacqueminot, Ac., &c. 

Choice Tea and Noisette Roses (W. A. Richardson, Niel, 
Niphetos, Safrano, Gloire Dijon, &c.. Ac.), 12, distinct, 7a. 6d.; 
6 for 4s. 6d. Climbing Roses(Gloire Dijon and W. A. Richard¬ 
son). 3 to 5 feet, each. Is. 6d.; 6 for 6a. 6d. 6 Moss Roses, 6 
varieties, 4s., car. paid. 

6 lovely Maidenhair Ferns, named, 2a. ; 100 fronds, 4s. 6 
Cyclamen, bloom Christmas, 2s. 6d. C Zonal Geraniums, 
finest named varieties, 2a. 3d. 6 Heliotropes, 6 varieties, 2s. 3d. 
12 Mrs. Sinkins Pink, strong clumps, la. 9d., free. 

WREN & CO., Keyneaham, BRISTOL. 


100 ACRES NURSERY STOCK. 

New Sorts TREES. SHRUBS. The flne8t 

for an 1 older kinds for 

Old Garden. CLIMBERS. a new garden. 

Catalogue No. 117, with descriptions and prices, free. 

C I.IBRAN -Sc SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham, 

And 10 and 12, Market Street, Manchester. 


enn nnn BERLIN lily of the valley, 

three-year-old crowns for forcing. 5,000 at 
28a. per 1,001: 2,000 at 30s per 1,000; 1,000 at 32a. per 1,000 ; 
100, 3a. 9d.; 25, la. 3d. 50,000 new seeds Cape 8ilver Tree, 
g rand bouquet flowers, la. and 2s. fid, per packet—JAMES. 
PJRCHIDS.—Grand consignment just to hand. 

U Epidendrum, the beautiful Butterfly Orchid, this free- 
blooming and easily-grown Orchid excels many of the high- 
priced aorta; large clusters; sure to pl-ase. 6d., 3a. 6d., 
an d 5j. each. JAMES, Importer. N ew Maiden. Surrey. 

T 1 Ft EM UR US H1M A L A 1C US. - G rowers stock 

-Ll of this grand hardy and beautiful perennial, containing 
a quantity of blooming-sized roots, for sale. Kirat-c aas Cer- 
titica'e '91—JOHN J. SMYTH, Rathcourrey. Ballinacurra. 


6 NAMED HYACINTHS, 12 Tulips, 50 Cro¬ 
cus, 12 Scilla8, 25 Narcissus, 12 Snowdrops, 1 V allot*, 6 
Spiraeas, 2 Good-luck Lilies, 2 Callas. Lot, za. 6d; double, 
4a. 6d.; h al f, la. 4|d., free —TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. 

fHVEN AWAY.—100 Lilium auratums, 100 

VT Chinese Sacred Lilies, 6 Hyacinths, or Rose-tree with 
evpry 2s 6d. order; or any one of these, la. 3d., free.— 
TURNER. Ly dia e.__ 

niVEN AWAY with Is. 3d. orders.—3 Tur- 

G nfr ’ 8 Sacred or Good luck Lilies, or 2 Callas, or 2 Lots 
for^ls. 3d., free. 

TUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 12, Is. 3d. ; Green- 

1YJL house Ferns, 12, Is. 3d.; 25 Cinerarias, Is. 3d.; 50 mixed 
Tulips, Is. 3d.; 100 Crocus, mixed, Is. 3d.; 30 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. 3d.; 100 Cuttings, Is. 3d. ; 25 Greenhouse Plants, 
Is. 3d., free —TURNER, Lydiate, Liverpool. 


IfiTH SEASON. — WINTER BLOOM.— 

LU Primula obconica (white). Begonia (white) Salvia 
(scarlet), 3d. each; 6. Is. 3d. Begonia (scarlet). Primula 
floribunda (yellow). 5d. each; 4, Is. 4d. Nicotiana (white), 
scented, 2d. Plumbago (blue), 9d. Also Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 
double white, rose, pink, 3, Is. 3d.: 6, 2«. Hardy Peronnials, 
&o., 100 varieties. Printed List free. Gaillardia grandiflora, 
magnificent orange and red, 3d.; 6, Is. 3d. 4s. 6d. worth for 
4s.; 9a. for 7s. 6d. Is. 3d. orders free.—REV. G. BUCK, 
Belaugh Rectory, Norwich. 

PEARCE * HEATLEY 

WINTER GARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

&c_ 

IN ALL STYLES. 

Plans and Estimates on application. Surveys made, 
p II F[)0 Of all makes and sizes supplied 
D La/ ILCn O And fixed at the cheapest rates 

GREENHOUSES in great variety 
CUCUMBER FRAMES.— 4ft. by 4ft., £1 2s. fid. 

GARDEN LIGHTS.-0ft. by 4ft., from 4s. 6d. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 

tsr BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 

The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROA D, LONDON, N. 

GLASS — CHEAP GLASS! 



T ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 

-IJ Crowns, suitable for pots or bedding, Is. 6d. 100, free.- 
A. SIMON8, 65, East-street, Horncaatle. 



"PERNS !—Trade.—Stove and greenhouse, 2o 

L sorts, 21-in. pot*, 12s. 100 Large, in 5-in. pots, 6s. doz. ; 
seedlings, 6s. 100. Cyperus, Solanuma. and Arab as, 6s. doz. 
Ficus, Palms, Erica hyemalis and gracilis, Is. each. A. cunea- 
tum, in 5-in. pots, bushy tops, value in fronds, 6s. and 8s. doz. 
Selected P. tremula and A. cuneatum, for making large plants 
quickly, 16s. and 20s. 100, packed and put on rail free for cash. 
—J. SMITH, London Fern Nurseries, Loughboro’-Junotion, 
London. S.W._ 


•PEA ROSES, strong, from open ground, own 
A- roots, 5s. doz : 17s. 6d , 4 doz. car. paid. Sisley, Olivier, Mer- 
met, Gloire. Goubault,Guillot, Jamain. Margottin, Willermoz, 
Henrietta, RiDed’Or. 4c —T>AWBER.RuetteBraye. Guernsey. 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—1 Marshal Niel, 1 Spar¬ 
ks mannia, 1 Lovely Climber, 3 AgaUuea, 4 Ivy Geraniums, 
6 CyperuB, 6 Francoas, 4 t*ueas, 6 Primula obconica, 6 Fuch¬ 
sias, 4 Ferns. 2 Pelargoniums, 4, Geraniums, 4 Marguerites, 
2 Genistas, 54 plants, 4s. 6d , free. 12 large Auriculas, worth 
3 j., gratis with order.-HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick- 
road, Banbury. 

fJUT FLOWERS FOR CgfiJSTMAS DECOR- 

ATIONS.—Beautiful White Christmas Roses, quartar- 
gioss, 3s.; half -gross, 5*. 6d.; one gross, 10s. Arum blooms, 
12s. doz Poinsettias, line, 6s., 9s., and 12 b. per doz Chrjs- 
anthemum blooms, white and crimson, la.,; extra fine, 
Is. 6d. per doz. Package and carriage paid. Order early to 
prevent disappointment.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, Flori 


15-oz., per 100ft., 8s. 6d. 
21-oz., „ 11s. 9d. 


IN 8TOCK SIZES. 

* ri2 by 10.18 by 12.18 by 14,24 by 1C, 

H 11 by 12.20 by 12, IS by 16,21 by 16, 
\l6 by 12.16 by 14,20 by 16, 24 by 18, 4c. 
Paints and Varnishes at Low Prices. Flooring, 5s. per square; 
Matching, 4s.; 2 by 4, at id. per foot run; 2 by 7, at id. 
Horticultural Worn of all descriptions, Ironmongery, Ao. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72. Bishopsoate Strekt Within. London. E.O. 


GARDEN FERTILISERS. 

GARDEN FERTILISER.—This has been tried and found 
quite equal to any offered at double money. 12s. per cwt.; 
6s 6d. 1 cwt.; 3s. 6d. J cwt. .. . 

BONE MEAL, Us. per cwt.: 6s. i owt.; 3i. 3d. 1 cwt. 

BONES, i INCH, lls._per cwt.; 6s. i cwt.; 3s. 3d. 1 cwt. 

OYSTER SHELL MEAL.—This is recommended by many 
of the leading prize winners. EspeciaUy for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 6s. cwt.; 3s. 6d. i cwt.; 2s. J cwt. 

All carriage paid. Cash with order. 

J. HANSON & SONS, 20, Henry Street, Liverpool. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send tor our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, 4c., complete from 48s., post free, 
2 sumps.—S. HARTLEY 4 CO., Horticultural Builders. 
Valley-street, Windhill. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


rpOBACCO-PAPER, guaranteed genuine, 6(L 

J- per lb.; 14 lb., 6s. 6d.; do. cloth. 8d. per lb.: 14 lb., 8s. 6d. 
Reduction to the trade.—T. HAMBLY, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
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Orchids, growing .. 587 
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lines .592 

Pears, late autumn .. 591 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the exception of a few plants grown for 
producing late blooms, the Chrysanthemum 
season of 1892 may fairly said to be nowat an end. 
Taken as a whole, it has been a successful one, 
if rather late ; this, no doubt, was caused by the 
unseasonable weather experienced several times 
duringSepbembsrand October. The introduction 
of so many new varieties each season renders it 
necessary for every cultivator to overhaul the 
stock annually, discarding all that are doubtful 
to make room for the many new and supposed 
improved sorts in the various classes. It is 
the constant changing of form and colour in the 
new kinds over that of the older sorts which 
so greatly adds to and maintains the interest 
in Chrysanthemum culture generally. One 
of the greatest faults an amateur can contract 
is the overstocking of his garden with varieties 
which are recommended, I might say, wholesale, 
but very often by persons who have little or no 
knowledge of the subject. It is much better to 
grow fifty plants really well than spoil four 
times that number, and it is a much better 
plan to grow an extra plant of a well-known 
and tried variety than have an untried new one 
merely for the sake of adding to the collection. 
As the plants go out of bloom they should be 
cut down to within a few inches of the soil, if 
they promise plenty of cuttings. Do not cut 
shy-growing, new, or scarce varieties down so 
low. The Btema may produce a few cuttings, 
and although these are not of the best kind, they 
are better than none at all. A cool-house, such 
as a vinery or Peach-house, is a capital 
site for the old plants. Here they will receive 
abundance of light and air, inducing the sucker¬ 
like growths to become robust and healthy. A 
cold frame will suffice if no other convenience 
exists. Care should be taken in protecting the 
tender growths from frost by putting a good 
covering on the outside of the frame. ILgreen- 
fly is at all troublesome to the young shoots, as 
I expect it will be, the plants had rather more fly 
than usual towards the latter part of the season. 
Fumigating the house with Tobacco-smoke on 
two successive evenings is the best means of 
destroying aphides. Sprinkling Tobacco-powder 
over the parts affected, giving them a vigorous 
syringing with clear water afterwards, in a couple 
of days will also cleanse the plants from both 
powder and fly. Before commencing the 
Propagation of the plants for next year’s 
stock the question of the method which they 
are to be grown should be considered as 
determining the time when the cuttings 
should be put in. The present-day fashion 
seems to be for large blooms, mainly for exhi¬ 
bition. I notice directly an amateur obtains 
sufficient skill to produce fairly good blooms 
he desires at once to emulate his neighbours in 
the exhibition room. Plants to give the beat 
results for this purpose, then, need a long 
season of growth under cool conditions. In 
no way can this be accomplished except the 
cuttings are inserted early* A long sehson of 
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growth is thus assured, which is much better 
than deferring the propagation for a couple of 
months with the idea of pushing on the plants 
afterwards by various means to make qp for lost 
time. If blooms in quantity are preferred 
the plants do not require such a long season of 
growth. If the cuttings are inserted about the 
middle of January ample time will be allowed 
for ail sections to make sufficient progress. For 
the first named purpose, however, from the 
middle to the end of the present month is a good 
time to insert the cuttings. These are Best 
in single small pots—say, 2k inches in diameter. 
The advantage of employing one pot only for 
each cutting is that when rooted the plants are 
easily transferred to larger pots without receiv¬ 
ing any check whatever. When the cuttings 
are placed three or more around the edge of a 
3-inch pot, in transferring them to others singly 
there must be a check occasioned by removal 
from the soil in separating them. 

Cuttings, 3 inches long, free from flower- 
buds taken some distance away from the stem, 
if possible, are the best, cut clean across below 
a joint, removing the lower pair of leaves. One 
crock in each pot is sufficient drainage, if a little 
of the rougher part of the compost iB laid over 
it. Fill the pots firmly with sandy soil, half 
loam and leaf-mould, with a good sprinkle of 
silver-sand, this is all that is required in the 
way of compost. Make the cuttings fast in the 
soil, say an inch deep. Give a gentle watering 
through a fine-rosed watering-pot to settle the 
soil about the cutting. Place the cuttings under 
a hand-light in a cool-house on a bed of coal- 
ashes, which is both cool aud moist. With the 
exception of taking off the light for an hour 
each morning to dissipate condensed moisture, 
the cuttings should be kept close until roots 
are formed, when air shonla be given gradually 
to induce a stocky growth. E. M. 


2576. — New Chrysanthemums. — I 

give the names of six of the best Japanese varie¬ 
ties of this year, appending the colour of each as 
a guide what to expect: Col. W. B. Smith 
(golden-bronze, with a terra-cotta suffusion), 
Mr. C. Blick (rich-yellow), Lord Brooke (bronze, 
with golden edge), G. C. Schwate (carmine-rose), 
William Seward (bright-crimson), Beauty of 
Exmouth (white, incurved), Baron Hirsch 
(bronze, with gold suffusion), Wm. Mitchell 
(buff, with faint-purple stripes), and Lucy Kendall 
(in the way of Violet Tomlin, but with bronze 
suffusion).—E. M. 

2558 —Chrysanthemums for speci¬ 
mens. —“R. Wright” does not say what 
section he requires the names chosen from. 
However, I give the best in all three sections 
that are generally employed for the purpose of 
producing specimens. By selecting from the 
commencement of each section as many, or aB 
few can be had as required, as I have placed 
them somewhat in their order of merit. 
Japanese: Lady Selborne (white), Roseum 
superbum (rosy-lilao, shaded buff), Mme. Bertier 
Rsndatler (orange, shaded with yellow and red). 
Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), Hiver Fleuri 
(creamy-white, slightly suffused with rose), 
Mile. Lacroix (white), val d’Andorr4 (orange- 


red), W. Robinson (orange, tinted rose), 
Maiden’s Blush (creamy-white, blush tinted), 
Fair Maid of Guernsey (white), and Mons. Bernard 
(purple). Incurved : Mrs. G. Bundle (white), 
George Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), 
John Salter (cinnamon-red, shading to orange), 
Jardine des Plantes (deep golden-yellow), Lord 
Derby (dark-purple), Mrs. Sharpe (rose-pink), 
Prince of Wales (purple), Guernsey Nugget 
(primrose-yellow), and Barbara (bright amber, 
shaded with orange). Reflexed : Mrs. Forsythe 
(white), Dr. Sharpe (amaranth), Chevalier 
Domage (deep golden-yellow), Elsie (pale 
canary-yellow), Pink Christine (pink), Mrs. 
HorrU (primrose), Emperor of China (silvery- 
pink), Anemone, and Sceur Dorothea SouiUe 
(light-rose).—E. M. 

2597.— Growing Chrysanthemums. — 

If the plants were not topped, but allowed to 
grow on uninterruptedly from the time the cut¬ 
tings were rooted, I am not surprised that they 
reached 6 feet high. If “ C. Hobson” had 
supplied a few particulars as to the varieties, 
and how they were treated in respect of topping 
or not, it would be iruch easier to give a 
satisfactory reply. It is possible to select 
varieties that do not grow over 5 feet high, and 
give good blooms also. The best time to com¬ 
mence the use of liquid-manure is when the pots 
in which the plants are to flower in are full 
of roots. At that stage it is generally con¬ 
sidered they have exhausted the bulk of the 
nutriment contained in the soil, and need 
assistance, which is best supplied in the form of 
liquid-manure. I do not think the kinds of 
manure employed would induce an excessively 
tall growth. There are other conditions which 
tend to this direction—viz., placing the plants 
in unsuitable quarters, such as in the shade of 
trees, which draw the plants up weakly and 
tall.— E. M. 

2604 —Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 
The following are free-flowering kinds well 
suited for growing as bushes, which is the best 
method when a quantity of flowers are pre¬ 
ferred to few of larger size : Avalanche (white), 
Annie Clibran (pink), James Balter (lilac), Mme. 
Lacroix (white), Viviand Morel (silky mauve), 
Lady Selborne (white), Val d’Andorra (orange- 
red), La Triomphante (lilac), Maiden’s Blnsh 
(blush), Stanstead Surprise (purple-lilac), Alex¬ 
ander Dufour (rose-purp’e). If large blooms are 
required, the following are the best: Avalanche, 
Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), George 
Daniels (pale-pink), Viviand Morel, M. H. 
Elliott (bronze-yellow), Mme. Lacroix, and 
Maiden’s Blush. The florets of Edouard 
Audiguier so very often damp that this variety 
is not worth growing at all, although the colour 
is rich crimson-maroon.—E. M. 

New early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Those amateurs who make a speci¬ 
ality of early-flowering Chrysanthemums will 
find several of the new varieties introduced from 
France of great promise. Perhaps the best of 
all is M. Gustave Grunerwaid. The flowers are 
a beautiful soft pink, which with age pass to 
blush-white. It may well be described as a pink 
Mme. Desgrange. The growth is much weaker 
than that variety, but one great advantage it 
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possesses is that its flowers are produced on long 
stalks, and hence every bud may be secured for 
decorations. Guttings struck late in the spring 
flower in August and September. Other good 
sorts are Baron de Briailles (cream, with dark 
centre), Georges Devred (canary-yellow), Doc- 
teur Labut (dark, crimson-red), Mme. E. Bellan 
(silvery-white, with a shade of claret-rose). I 
would not advise planting any of these in the 
open, as earlv frost might destroy them. Here 
(in the North of Scotland) Mme. Desgrangeand 
its sports were completely destroyed this year 
by a frost of unusual severity in the middle of 
September. To those who have unheated houses 
the early-flowering varieties are a perfect boon 
for the decoration of the conservatory and the 
house. They will grow admirably potted in 
7-inch pots.-—J. G. W. 

2563. — Chrysanthemum. Florence 
Davis. —This is the only White Japanese 
Chrysanthemum which has a pretty green 
tinge in the centre of the flowers. Sometimes 
the green is more conspicuous than at others ; 
and as it cannot be obtained in other fine white 
varieties, why not try to develop it more rather 
than less ? Ihe green is most prominent when 
the flowers are grown from what is termed 
'* crown ” buds. Thus each plant is encouraged 
to make three growths, and on the end of each 
of these a bud will form in August, that is 
termed a “crown” bud ; but immediately under¬ 
neath these buds are three more shoots ready to 
start. If the.“ crown ” bud is pinched out, and 
all the shoots but one, that will grow away 
tapidly—and the growers call it a terminal—on 
the end of this another bud will soon form, 
which is designated a terminal bud ; and flowers 
of Florence Davis produced from these are very 
nearly, if not altogether, white. Many persons 
are mystified by the terms “ crown * buds ” and 
“ terminal buds.” The above explanation will 
be quite clear. A grower who expects to be 
successful as an exhibitor must get fully ac¬ 
quainted with the varieties that succeed best as 
“crown” and beat as “terminal” buds.— 
J. D. E. 

■ It w natural to this variety to display a 
green centre when unfolding its florets. It is, 
however, increased when the plants are treated 
with the idea of producing large blooms, which 
require early bud formation—say, from the first 
to the third week in August. Presuming, of 
course, the plants are cultivated on the usual 
three-stem method, without any topping of the 
root from the time the cuttings are inserted 
until its natural first break is made in May, 
when the additional shoots form which are to 
produce the number of blooms required. If the 
plants were so managed that their flower-buds 
formed in September these would not exhibit so 
much green in the centre of the blooms, but 
they would be much smaller.—E. M. 

* ~fl exe <i Chrysanthemums.— Culling- 

Si b, AL an - t '^ r,m8 / °,r ) L Kil, « 01 Crimsons (rich-crimson), 
r£ h «h Un ® < (,lgh , t faw "-3ellow), Mrs. Forsythe 
yellow)’-E (purple n,a £enta), Cloth of Gold (light- 

. J/ b y to® torm “ for cut bloom ” is meant lor cutting 
for ordinary deooration, then I should say that Julie 
Lagravfcre. Chevalier Domage, the Peach, and golden 
forms of Christine, Oullingfordi, and Mrs. Forsythe (if a 
white is wanted) or Empress of China were about the 
most useful half-dozen.—B. C. R, 

2605 —A Surrey garden.—I have no 
doubt bush Apples on the broad-leaved Paradise 
stock will do well in your exposed garden where 
the soil is deep. A mulch of manure can be 

f iven when required ; the following are good 
mds, good cookers, and floe handsome fruit: 
Blenheim Orange, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Alfris- 
ton, Mank’s Codlin, Cellini Pippin, New Haw- 
thornden, King of the Pippins, Potts’ Seedling, 
Pnnce Albert, Warner’s King, Echlinville, and 
Dnmelow’s Seedling. For dessert, plant Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Kgremont Russet, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil, Stunner Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Claygate 
Pearmain, Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, 
and Ribston Pippin. Plums as pyra mids ought to 
succeed, at any rate they are not so liable to 
be blown off as the Apples are. The variety of 
Gage known as the old Green Gage is still one 
of the beat for flavour. The Transparent Gage 
is also worth growing, but I am inclined to 
tmnfc in that exposed region a wall would be 
better for the Green Gage. Such kinds as 
C J? T \ P E nce En «lebert» Orleans, 
Early Prolific, Cox s Emperor, Gisborne’s, and 
Magnum Bonum will, I have no doubt, succeed 
»a pyramids.— E. H. /■ > 
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GARDEN WORK * 

Conservatory. 

Rearrange and make the house as bright as possible for 
Christmas. Some houses can be more effectively arranged 
than others, the character of the structure yielding more 
readily to our efforts at display. A conservatory is gene¬ 
rally considered to be a house for displaying plants and 
flowers to the best advantage. A large house cannot be 
made the most of without large plants, including a few 
Palms and Dracaenas. These Bhould be so arranged as to 
form backgrounds and centres, to act as foils, as it were, 
to the flowering plants. The groups, their size and forma¬ 
tion, should be in character with the house. The best 
arranged conservatory I remember to have seen was a 
large square, or nearly square, structure. There was a 
large group of Palms and foliage plants, lit up with flower¬ 
ing things in the centre. Any specially effective flowering 
specimen was elevated, so that it was broutrht into promi¬ 
nence, and being surrounded with graceful foliage formed 
a very attractive feature. The groups round this large 
central group were smaller, and were composed of smaller 
plants, and here, of course, positions could be found for 
such things as Cyclamens, Primulas, Roman Hyacinths, 
and other bulbs, mixed with Maiden hair and other Ferns. 
There must in a large house be hanging growth of some 
kind to take off the harshness and bareness of the roof. 
It is always possible to improvise baskets at any season of 
the year, and there are winter-flowering climbers and Tea 
Roses that will flower early in spring and all the summer 
and autumn. Habrothamnus in variety, Tropscolums, 
AbutUons, and other things which may be trained when¬ 
ever foliage and flowers are required in winter. Those 
who grow chiefly small plants do not require a large house 
to show them off ; but it may be made very interesting 
with flowering plants at this season. All walls and pillars 
should be covered in some way ; the easiest and cheapest 
plan is to plant olimbers for the lofty walls. Almost any 
plant will grow high enough to cover a moderately low 
wall. A wall covered with Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” is 
now a special feature, the foliage fresh and bright, with 
just sufficient flowers to brighten the dark leaves. As 
Chrysanthemums go out of bloOm cut them down and 
take to a cold-house, where the cuttings will get strong 
and may be taken as required. A good many Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings are now rooted, and others will be taken at 
what is considered the best time. This best time varies 
with the different varieties. Give Camellias in bloom 
plenty of water. The conservatory where many flowers 
are is often kept too warm for Camellias; 40 degs. to 
45 degs. is quite warm enough for these and kindred 
plants. Plants which have been forced into blossom 
require a temperature not much below 50 degs. whilst 
they remain in bloom. In arranging and cleaning up tbe 
house avoid making dust, as it lodges on the leaves, and 
will be injurious to the health of the plants, and there is 
not much ohance of washing it off at this season otherwise 
than by sponging. Keep Tree-Carnations in a light, warm 
position. These are indispensable now for cutting. To 
have young plants in bloom early the cuttings should be 
struck soor. 

Stove. 

Regulate the heat according to the outside temperature ; 
better drop 5 degs. on a cold night than overheat the 
pipes in the effort to maintaia the orthodox temperature. 
It is perfectly true that warmth and moisture impart a 
wonderful- freshness to foliage and blossoms, and stove- 
plants in a low temperature are poor things ; in fact, 
unless heat enough to produce this pleasant freshness is 
kept up it will be better not to grow stove-plants at all. 
A suitable temperature at this season is from 60 degs. to 
65 degs., with a drop to 58 degs. on very cold nights, or 
rather, that may be the figure about sunrise the next morn¬ 
ing. The stove is the place for choice winter flowers. 
Bouvardias will be poor Lhings now without heat. Late- 
struok plants are making nice stuff in 5-inch pots. For 
button hole work the flowers are valuable. Pot more 
Tuberoses, and introduce to heat as required. Tuberoses 
will not require much water till the growth comes away, 
then weak liquid-manure may be given occasionally. 
When the flowers of Poinsettias have been out less water 
should be given, and the plants allowed to go to rest. In 
the case of Euphorbias grown for cutting, after the flower¬ 
ing ends of the shoots have been cut off, if the growth is well 
ripeeed, a second tet of flowering shoots will break out 
lower down, and though these may be short and the 
flowers smaller they will come in useful. All watering 
must be done by an experienced hand, os in this matter 
errors of omission or commission will bring trouble. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Fern fronds for cutting are in demand ; the Maiden hairs 
ohiefly A. ouneatum, are the most useful. Soft young 
growths are not of muoh use for cutting, as they wither im¬ 
mediately. These do best in good loam, rather heavy than 
sandy. If the loam is not good I would rather use a good 
proportion of leaf-mould and peat with it. Plant growing 
cannot be well carried on without good loam. Few plants 
will grow well in a limestone or chalky soil. Ferns at this 
®e R 8 ° D T v l , Ike all other plants, will require much less water. 
Even Filmy terns will not require the saturation necessary 
when evaporation is more active. It is best to keep all 
things quiet now, both as regards heat and moisture. 
Greenhouse species will do in 45 degs. at night, and stove 
Ferns at 60 degs. to 05 degs. Where stove and greenhouse 
Ferns are mixed in one large fernery it will be better to 
drop the temperature to 65 degs. or a little lower on cold 
nights. Ferns planted out on a rockery will do in a lower 
temperature than when grown in pots. Rut stove Ferns 
in a lower temperature than 55 degs. at night will lose 
some of their freshness ; but it bos been found in practice 
that many plants formerly grown in strong heat will suc¬ 
ceed in a greenhouse, and further experiments in this 
direction would lead to similar results in the case of other 
species of Fern. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Those who have no tender plants may make the house 
very interesting by potting up a few attractive evergreen 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
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shrubs, suoh as Lawson's Golden Cypress, the Golden 
Juniper, and a few of the Retinosporas. Gold and Silver 
Hollies in tuba are always effective, and in the summer 
they will do good service outside. Some of the hardy or 
nearly hardy Bamboos would be objects of interest, as 
would also some of the ha'dy Grasses. 

Gold Pits. 

Bank up the sides of wooden pits with long litter. Keep 
the plants dry aid oover up well during frost. The covers 
may remain on for a week or two without injury if the 
frost continues so long. 

Window Gardening. 

We have now arrived at a critical time in the manage¬ 
ment of room plants, and more harm is likely to be done 
by too much water than too little. Above all things, when 
plants are standing in fancy pots or jardinettes, see that 
water does not accumulate in the bottom, as there cannot 
be anything worse for the p'ants than stagnant water. 
Bulbs are now ooming on. Roman Hyacinths that were 
potted tarly are in bloom with only the warmth of a room. 
Freesias are oom ng on where potted in August, and will 
be in bloom by the end ol January. These oharming bulbs 
will be in still greater demand. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roses may be planted as long a9 the weather continues 
mild and open, as may also all kinds of deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Evergreens, too, that have been frequently trans¬ 
planted in previous years will move with safety. Of 
course, there is a best time as regards the planting of 
evergreens, which is in early autumn. At least, I oonsfder 
the best time to move difficult subjects is from the middle 
of September to the end of October ; but a long experience 
has convinced me chat under ordinary conditions of soil 
and position, evergreens that are up to date as regards 
frequent transplanting may be moved with safety atony time 
if proper attention is given to watering and the applica¬ 
tion of mulch. It is perfectly true that failures are com¬ 
mon, and that plants die when moved at the best possible 
time ; but, this arises through careless work and neglect 
afterwards. This is a good season to go round all the her¬ 
baceous borders, and make good ail defects in the labels. 
Names are constantly being lost through omitting this. 
This is specially important in the trial beds or borders 
where the new things are planted. Put new stakes to 
Standard Roses where required. The best manure for 
Roses on light soil is cow or pig-manure, or a mixture of 
the two will do very well, and it may be used freely in new 
beds, though it need not be placed in large quantities in 
actual contact with the roots. Trees of all kinds wilt make 
more roots when surrounded with soil with the manure a 
few inches away. Place pieoes of Carrots in Carnation 
beds if there is the least fear of wireworm. Prune 
oreepers on walls. 

Fruit Garden. 

This Is a good time to cut and cart new soil for making 
or pruning fruit-tree borders. Happy is the man who is 
working on a soil so good that expensive border making 
is not required. Those who are looking out for sites for 
fruit-growing should bear this in mind, especially if profit 
is any consideration. Large sums of money have been 
spent in making fruit-tree borders, and, of oourse, the bet¬ 
ter the soil the better the crop. In making Vinebordirs, 
especially where the soil is inferior, it will be better to 
build the houses pretty well up, and make the borders 
either wholly or in part above the natural level. This will 
necessitate more watering in a hot, dry summer, but it 
also opens up a wide field for giving stimulant!), and where 
the land is well drained, Vines or Peaches in a bearing con¬ 
dition will profitably use up a good deal of nourishment 
in a liquid state. Forcing, if any is being done, should 
proceed very steadily now. Fruiting Pines must have 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, with a corresponding amount 
of humidity in the atmosphere; but successions will be 
better kept quiet till the short days are past. Neither 
will muoh water be required at the root. The plants in- 
• tended to throw up early in the new year will be better 
kept on the side of dryness, so long as the oolour does not 
suffer. If the roots suffer either through too much or too 
little water the leaves will lose the healthy green colour, 
and put on what is termed a foxey tint. Pines will stand 
a good deal of hardship, more than many people suppose ; 
but when in bad condition they take a long time to put 
right. A comfortable bottom-heat Is very important; 
76 degs. to 80 degs. for succession, and 80 degs. to 85 deg*, 
for fruiting plants. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Different soils require different treatment to obtain the 
best results ; but in a general way I am net in favour of 
very early digging ; in fact, it is not often that digging can 
be done befoie Christmis. The priurng mutt be done 
first, and what training is required attended to, and then 
one has to wait for frost to add the top-dressing, and then 
afterwards when the digging is completed the land can 
have a rest for a time, ana January, February, and March 
are the best months for working heavy soil to pieces. 
Very often when land is turned up early in autumn the 
usual cracks and. crevices through which water escapes 
are broken up, and the loose soil is filled full of water by 
the autumn rains, which would if the land hod been left 
unbroken have pissed away through the ordinary channels. 
Though no great amount of digging need be done before 
Christmas, it is always well to have a pieoe of t-renohingln 
hand for working in bad weather. There are time!? when 
men are better off the land ; but men could do trenching 
when other work could not be done. The most important 
work in the vegetable department is the forcing of early 
crops. There has been abundance of late Cauliflowers, e nd 
Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli are turning in 
freely, and if protected will last till Snow’s Winter comes 
in. Seakale is one of the moat useful winter vegetables. 
Where theie is convenience a constant succession may be 
had from this till next May if desired. No crop is easier 
propagated or grown, and if there is a Mushroom house 
the forcing is provided for. Trim the thongs off the roots 
when they are lifted for forcing. Tie the thongs up in 
bundles, and lay them in with a forkful of litter over them 
till March ; then the strong roots can be forced to pro¬ 
duce all they can and then thrown away. E. Hobday. 

Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Foroed flowers are coming in now, and will be found not 
only extremely useful but almost indispensable in gardens 
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Weeping Beech in Aldenham House gardens, Klstree, Herts. 


before they aie wanted. In thie way both the flowers and 
foliage are stouter and of a more natural colour, but if 
rushed up in a strong heat throughout, both are almost 
certain to be more or lees weak and spindly. Even the 
ordinary Dutch Hyacinths, if potted eorlv, may be got in 
bloom by Christmas in a warm or forcing temperature, 
Lut some of the varieties force much better than others. 
Tulips are also useful, hut need a nice growing tempera¬ 
ture, as well as to have been planted in good time, to get 
them in bloom thus early. The Van Thol varieties, which 
are now to le had in several colours, are the dwariest and 
Iwst for forcing ; the market growers always force Tulips 
in hoses, and lift and pot them when in bloom, as by 
this means only can all the Howers be got in exactly the 
same stage. Lilies of the Valley are very favourite subjects ; 
hut to force these well re<|uiree a good deal of skill and 
«xperience. Only the l>est and plumpest crowns roust he 
employed, and the best way is to plant them thickly in 
pole or boxes; keep them in a cool-pit for a time, 
then »tand them on the floor or elsewhere in a 
warm-house, covering the pote 0 inchee or 8 inches deep 
(over the rims) witli Cocyf-uUt-fibre, and keeping " 
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late-flowering Chrysanthemums, are required in quantity. 
Roman Hyacinths and Maiden hair Ferns are always in 
demand at Christmas. What is required are plants and 
flowers which are fairly lasting. Flowers forced rapidly 
into bloom soon wither and fade. The silvery plumes of 
the r&iupas Crass if cut before quite expanded are very 
effective, and having a number of large plants, I have no 
difficulty In selecting a good bundle, which are placed in a 
cool, dry room to he ready for use. Holly leaves and 
berries are largely* used for wreath making to drape pillars, 
Ac , and wreaths of Variegated Box, Juniper, and 
Cupre8sus are light and pleasing. Turned over the manure- 
heap to prepare it to go on the land. Pruned Laurels 
and other evergreens ; the rrunings to a limited extent 
have been utilised for the Christmas decorations. Scat¬ 
tered a little bone-meal over the lawn, and rolled it in 
when the surface is soft. Finished planting Briers for bed¬ 
ding. These should have been planted earlier, but had not 
come to hand. Put in more Cbr\ santhemum cuttings. Cut 
down the plants which are out of bloom, and placed in 
cool-house. Those of which more cuttings are required 
are grouped together. Pruned Yin?s in a late-house where 


TREES AMD SHRUBS. 

THE WEEPING BEECH (FAGUS SYLVA- 
TICA PENDULA). 

TilKHK is no more persistent weeping tree thin 
the Beech in question, for both branches and 
spray in gentle m&asy iiakea hang one over the 
other in a rather odd, but at the same time 
graceful and pleasing manner. Probably in a 
}oung state the Weeping Beech does not meet 
with the almost general approval that is meted 
out to the great majority of our weeping trees, 
the one-sided and somewhat stiff appearance 
consequent on grafting rendeiing it for the first 
ten years of its growth a by no means orna- 
m total tree. After, however, it has attained to 
a height of 10 feet or 12 feet, the youthful stiff¬ 
ness and ungainliness giadually give way as 
the branches become more fully developed to an 
easy and graceful outline, that is almost unique 
in the class of trees to which it belongs. Tl e 
Weeping Beech is one of those trees that im¬ 
proves with age, the wealth and deep tint of 
leaves being only fully developed when a 
height of from 20 feet to 25 feet is attained— 
a fact that is clearly evident by the many fine 
specimens that are to be seen in the Woking 
nursery, Surrey, some of which are amongst 
the best developed and finest in the country. 
When the above mentioned height has been 
attained, the Weeping Beech becomes a tree of 
singular beauty, odd to some extent though 
the general outline and peculiarity of growth 
may he. Isolated specimens of this Beech, as, 
indeed, of most drooping trees, show off to the 
best advantage, and there are few places where 
a well grown tree is not an object of admira¬ 
tion, but particularly if the surroundings are 
ii keeping; for tins Beech, mote so than 
perhaps any other tree, associates well with 
well-kept grounds. By the lake or stream, 
tor, the Weeping Beech is a good companion 
to the drooping Willows, but rt wants higher 
and drier ground and more room for develop¬ 
ment, for crowding is ill-suited for the pecu¬ 
liarities of the tree. It is well to l>ear in mii.d 
that there are great differences in the character 
and appearance of the Weeping Beech, and to 
get the moat desirable form one cannot do better 
than nay a visit to some good tree nursery and 
pick for himself. There is a good purple-leaved 
Weeping Beech, but it is not very plentiful; at 
least, in judging from the beauty of the tree, ils 
appearance in our best gardens might be far 
more frequent. It, too, is grafted, and there 
are many inferior shades of purple, as well as 
badly-grown trees, that it is well to avoid when 
procuring specimens. W. 

2571.— Plants under Horse Chestnut- 
trees. — 1 was looking through a very beautiful 
garden a few daj s ago with the owner, and re¬ 
marked on the extraordinary vigour of some 
evergreen shrubs under trees. “ Yes,” he said, 
“they look very well; and,” he added, “the 
ground where they now are was quite bare whtn 
1 took possession of the garden.' 1 And he was 
told that nothing, would grow under the trees. 
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in smoky localities whore so few subjects are able to 
blossom kindlv under natural conditions (so to speak), or in 
a cool temperature. The chief exceptions are the Chinese 
Primroses, lioth single and double flowered, w hich I hav e 
never known to fail to do well in even the smokiest 
localities, Persian ( V lumens, Kpacrises, Camellias, and 
Itouvardias, though these last, of course, require rather 
more heat than on ordinary greenhouse affords. Roman 
Hyacinths, i»oited early in September, ami now well- 
rooted and iii growth, will expand their flowers in 
a very short time if placed in a temperature of &houl 
00 deg*., and the same may he said of the Paper-White 
Narcissus. The best way to manage both these is. when 
sufficiently advanced, to take them from the plunging bed, 
remove all adhering a»hes or fibre, and bring into an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse temperature, introducing them gradually 
to the light. When in growth keep them within a short 
distance of the glass, in full light, and if the flowers do 
not seem inclined to expand aultlciently quickly and 
kindly remove them to a warmer house a week or more 


moist. As soon as the leaves begin to peep through the 
fibre lake the pots out, clean them, and bring gradually 
into the light in a warm temperature ; by the time the 
leaves have ttecome green the flowers will be expanded or 
expanding. If the f»ois are plunged in a hot-tied, of course, 
the progress will be more rapid ; but in any case s good 
brisk heat is required at this season. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
17 th to December 24 / h. 

Christmas decorations have taken una good deal of time. 
Ladies do a good deal of the church decoration, but gar¬ 
deners are often called in to assist and to find plants for 
grouping in various positions. Palms of different sixes are 
i he most useful f *>r forming backgrounds, and Christmas 
Roses, Arum Lilies, and other white flowers, including 


the Crapes have been cut. Shall cut all the Grapes now* 
banging early in January and bottle them, and then finish 
pruning, and throw the house open, and give the Vines a 
rest, so far as cool treatment can do this. Took in the 
first batch of Strawberries. The plants are Keen's Seed¬ 
ling, and have strong, well ripened crowns, disbudded to 
one in each pot. Shall start them at about 60 degs. to 
55degs.,and bring them on quietly till the flowers are 
set and thinned, and then push them on with more heat and 
moisture. The pots are plunged in a bed of leaves in a 
low* pit to push out the trusses of bloom, but will be moved 
to shelves near the glass when the flowers are on the point 
of opening. Moved a lot of shrubs, Spir;*-aa, Ac , to the 
forciDg houce. Shall have to increase the temperature to 
hasten things on, as flowers, Ac., will be required now, 
and to a much larger extent dependence will have to be 
placed on the forcing house. Started another lot of French 
Beans in pots. These will come on very well on shelves 
in the forcing house ; others will be brought in the early 
vinery as soon as the temperature suits. French Beans are 
also forced in the Cucumber-house, as the demand must be 
met. The great thing is to keep the plants clean and w ell 
nourished. To this end liquid manure will be given three 
times a week. A few light Birch or Hose! sprays are 
placed round each |iot to keep tte plants from falling 
over ; if the stems get damaged the crop of such plants 
will not be worth much. Pruned and nailed Morello 
Cherries and Plums on a north wall. I And the crop on the 
north wall, take one thing with the other, Is pretty well 
as valuable as the crop fiom any other aspect, and it 
rarely fails. I have often in a bad season had more Plums 
from the treee on ihe north wall than from other walls. 
The reason for this is the sun does not shine on the north 
side of the wall on a frosty spring mornirg. Made up 
another hot-bed for Aeporagu*. Started a few early 
Potatoes in pots to come on in the frame b) -and bye. 
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However, he tried by well digging and manur¬ 
ing the ground, and watering the snrubs well in 
rammer, and they have done well. They are 
the Aucuba japonica, common Laurels, and 
Mahonias. Watering well in summer was the 
main faotor in success,—J. D. E. 

- It depends a good deal on how low down 

the branches reach what will grow under these 
trees. There is not much chance of anything 
doing so if the branches reach within 6 feet of 
the ground. The only evergreens at all likely 
to succeed are Green Hollies, Auoubas, Box, 
and common Laurels. These ought to have 
holes prepared for them, and some fresh soil put 
in about their roots. In selecting the plants, 
choose those that are bushy in habit and that 
have plenty of roots. It is of no use to set out 
weakly plants in. such a position.—J. C. C. 
e — The best plant for the purpose Is the Irish Ivy.— 

2587.— Ghent Azaleas, &a—If Ghent 
Azaleas are wanted in the nursery they should 
be given that name—every respectable dealer 
knows them as such. They are hardy, decidu¬ 
ous shrubs, and are also known as American 
Azaleas. There are a great many varieties now 
in cultivation, and they are freely propagated 
by grafting upon A. pontica. Azalea mollis is 
another very beautiful garden plant, but they 
are distinct from the Ghent Azaleas, and claim 
A. sinensis as their original parent. They are 
also known in gardens as Japanese Azaleas. 
The garden varieties become mixed by crossing, 
and it may become difficult to distinguish a 
Ghent from a Japanese Azalea in time.— 
J. D. E. 


2574.— A Thorn-hedge.— The Privet will be a good 
thing to HU up the hedge With.— E. H. 


BOSBS. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

Fkw flowers are more pleasing than Roses during 
the winter and early spring months, and very 
few are so serviceable for early forcing as the 
Hybrid Teas. Viscountess Folkestone is one of 
the finest pot Roses grown ; it is a profuse 
bloomer, of excellent habit, and also one of the 
sweetest scented. Like most of the Hybrid 
Teas, it has a very delicate colour, befog a pretty 
shade of pale salmony-flesh. Wherever this 
Rose is grown it is certain to become a favourite. 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam is another Hybrid Tea 
that does well in pots. This variety is very large 
and double, and as it is of delicate texture, the 
petals are often spoilt by the weather when 
grown out-of-doors. Under glass it is always 
good, and shows its extreme beauty to the best 
advantage. Of great size, first-class shape, and 
with grand lasting powers, this Rose and the 
one previously named are among the best light- 
coloured varieties we have for pot work. Comte 
Henri Rignon is of a wonderfully pleasing colour, 
and difficult to describe. In habit of growth 
it is not quite so stout and strong as Baroness 
Rothschild, but it partakes of the same style. 
It resulted from a cross between that Rose and 
Ma Capucin. Very few Roses have the sweet 
and delicate Bhade of salmon, copper, and golden 
yellow to be found in this variety when it first 
opens. Unfortunately, it soon loses its soft 
ooppery shades, but even then it is a charming 
Rose and with good lasting powers. It is one 
of the dwarfest and most compact-habited 
Roses I know. It carries grand foliage and is 
very free flowering. White Lady and Lady 
Alice are reputed to be lighter coloured sports 
from Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, but I fail to see 
very little, if any, difference between the three. 
Maid of the Mist is a white Lady Mary Fitz¬ 
william and equal to that variety in every way. 
Grace Darling is quite unique for colour, but 
the flowers are borne in too drooping a form 
to show off their beauty to the best advantage. 
It is of a very pretty and delicate blush and 
creamy-white, having a tint of soft peach 
colour towards the edges of the petals. 
This variety is very free-flowering and of a 
fairly good habit. Mme. Joseph Desbois 
may be described as a White Rose tinted with 
salmon. This is one of our freest bloomers, 
and also a grandly perfumed Rose. Meteor is a 
newer kind (1887), of a very dark crimson, 
having a strong shade of rich velvet; an excel¬ 
lent Rose for forcing and very free flowering. 
W. F. Bennett is also a dark crimson variety, 
and one of the best for" dotting. It ista very 
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showy Rose for button-hole work, and almost 
always in bloom. Camoens is a great favourite 
of mine. The flowers are large, and developed 
from a very long and usefully-shaped bud ; 
colour a delicate Chinese pink, and quite distinct 
from that found in any other Rose. It is one 
of our freest bloomers, seeming to possess a 
great deal of the China characteristics, and of 
free growth. Countess of Pembroke is of a very 
soft aud delicate satiny pink, of good size and 
form, verv freely scented, and one of our freest 
growers. The Hybrid Tea Roses possess a rather 
more substantial growth than the majority of 
the true Tea-soented varieties, and are very 
suitable for pot culture, more especially for 
early forcing. R. 


ARE TEA SCENTED ROSES HARDY? 
This is still a debatable question, and I expect 
it will continue to be so for some time to come. 
For myself, I still maintain that he would be a 
bold man who would say that these Roses are 
hardy in all sorts of soils and positions. I have 
grown Tea Roses, more or less, ever since it was 
a universal practice to take the plants up in 
the autumn, and carefully pack tnem away in 
warm corners, and cover roots and branches 
with mats until the winter had passed over, when 
they were planted out again. That is now forty 
years ago. It is only two years since that I saw 
two large quarters of these Roses in a South 
Devon nursery, with every plant killed by frost 
down to the ground line, and if such a thing will 
occur in the climate of South Devon, the reader 
surely will not blame me when I say that I do 
not believe in the hardy character that is some¬ 
times given them. The capacity of this class 
of Roses depends, however, a good deal on the 
amount of protection the plants get from the 
cold, freezing winds of February and March, 
and the way in which protection is given them. 
As a rule, they are protected too much ; in other 
words, the material that is to shelter the plants 
is put on too early. My own plants last winter 
were exposed to fifteen days of frost before pro¬ 
tection was given. While the frost was still in 
the ground I placed a cone of coal-ashes, 
G inches deep, round the stems, which saved the 
protected part from injury, although much of 
the growth above that point was killed. I 
have not the least doubt but what these Roses 
suffer more from frost in a heavy damp soil 
than in one of a lighter medium. For that 
reason I maintain that the beds should either 
be well drained or the surface raised 9 inches 
above the surrounding level. It is also a 
mistake to use manure in the autumn where 
the soil is heavy. As a matter of fact, the 
surface soil is best left untouched all winter, 
and only lightly stirred up in the spring, when 
a surface-dressing of rotten manure will do good 
in the case of beds that have been more than 
two years planted. The roots of these Roses 
are so few that the less they are disturbed the 
better, especially as those roots are near the 
surface from which the plants derive the greater 
part of their nourishment. To return to the sub¬ 
ject of protection, let me advise my readers to 
adopt protective measures by all means, but let 
them wait for the cold weather to come before 
they do so. J. C. C. 

2594. — Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt. — The 
description give by " H. II." respecting this good Roee was 
admirable in every way. You are reading the sense of the 
catalogue description that you mention wrongly ; it does 
not mean that the blooms are single in the way of having 
only one set of petals, but that they are produced singly 
—i.e., one on a shoot, not in trusses.—P. u. 

-The list to which “ W. M.” refers must 

be misleading, or at any rate has made a great 
mistake concerning this Rose. After another 
year’s experience of it since what I wrote in 1 
1891, I can only say that its merits were not I 
then exaggerated. Here is the description of the 
kind as given by that veteran rosarian, Mr. 
L. R. Cant: “ Pure-yellow in the bud, shaded with 
nankeen when open, a strong Climbing Rose 
with a very vigorous habit, and a large, full 
flower.”—A. H. 

2596.— Roses for a greenhouse. —I 

think three plants would be a very good number 
for your house, and I should recommend Marech&l 
Niel, Reine M. Henrietta, and Climbing 
Niphetoe; these would give you yellow, red, 
ana white flowers respectively. Do not afford j 
them much heat until well established next 
season. I conclude your house is a lean-to, and I 


that you wish to put the plants on the back 
walk If not so, three Roses would not be 
sufficient and this answer would not apply.— 
P. U. 

- A strong plant of Marshal Niel alone 

would fill the house with growth ; but you wisely 
want variety, which you can have by selecting 
Marshal Niel, Climbing Niphetos, and William 
Allan Richardson. If you would prefer a red 
Rose you may substitute Reine Marie Henrietta 
for W. A. Richardson. Letty Coles is a pink 
Rose, and makes a better climber than is gener¬ 
ally supposed. To commence cutting Roses in 
February you will want to begin forcing at the 
end of November ; but, if you do so, you will 
get smaller flowers and a less number of them 
than if you waited two months longer before 
you began forcing.—J. C. C. 

-Of course you may plant three Roses, or 

even four or six in a house of the size mentioned, 
and with careful pruning they will do well, but if 
one of them—say a Marshal Niel—found itself 
thoroughly at home, it would soon occupy the 
whole of one side, and be all the more produc¬ 
tive for the extra space allowed it. I think I 
would either plant only two Roses, one on each 
side, at one end, in which case the choice would 
certainly be Marshal Niel and Climbing 
N iphetos, or else put in four plants, one at each 
end, adding in this case W. A. Richardson and 
Souvenir d un Ami.—B. C. R. 

2589 — Cutting leaves off Roses.—I 
cannot recommend this practice. I do not say 
that it may do positive harm, but the plan does 
not appear to me to have one sound point to 
recommend it. To take the case of Marshal 
Niel, which is nearly evergreen, I cannot but 
think that the flowers must be smaller if the 
leaves are cut away so early in the winter. As 
I write, I have shoots of M&rechal Niel 20 feet 
long, with green leaves at every joint the whole 
length, a good number of which will be retained 
by the branches until the flowers are produced 
in the spring.—J. C. C. 

- Under certain conditions it may be well 

to do this, especially when the plants are grown 
under glass and have got well matured. In 
the open air, frost and wind, with rain, will re¬ 
move all leaves as soon as they are fit, but 
under glass they often do not drop off until the 
swelling of the eyes and young growth forming 
beneath them practically pushes them off. I 
make a practice of removing the greater number 
of well-matured leaves when pruning, because 
it lets more light into the wood, and saves much 
annoyance from the leaves dropping gradually 
and over so long a period.—P. U. 


2569.— Lily of the Valley. —It used to be 
considered that freezing Lily of the Valley by 
making the rest most perfect was beneficial, but 
I expect the benefits are problematical. It is 
certain very few of the early forced Lilies are 
frozen before being put into the forcing-pit. 
What is really of importance is to obtain well- 
grown and well-ripened crowns. If the flowers 
are not there and properly matured the grower 
of them has missed his mark.—E. H. 

- I do not think exposing the pots to frost 

would make any difference in the size of the 
flowers, but it would benefit the roots by giving 
them a decided rest which, in the case of those 
forced early, is an advantage. Many other 
plants that are forced early would be benefited 
in the same way, especially Dautzias and 
Spiraeas. All plants that are properly rested 
respond to fire-heat more readily than those 
that have been kept in a higher temperature.— 
J. C. C. 

- Evidently it does not hurt Lily of the 

Valley to put it out in the frost to get it well 
frozen before forcing. I have been gravely told 
that this is necessary for the production of fine 
blooms. I do not believe it, for I have obtained 
very fine blooms from Lily of the Valley without 
ever putting them through the freezing process. 
It seems on the face of it an absurd statement 
to make. Those who wish to prove it can easily 
take, say, a certain number of pots full of crowns 
direct from the plunging material out-of-doors, 
and allow an equal number to pass through the 
freezing process, and foroe both alike.—J. D. E. 

Drawings for " Gardening." — Reader! will 
kindly remember that we wre glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetable! 
far drawing. The drawing! to made wiU be engraved in 
the beet mtnner. ani wiU appear in due eouree in 
G is trams Uusmvu. 
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A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. 

The view here illustrated was photographed in 
the garden of the Mauor House, Torquay, the 
residence of the Dowager Lady Haldon. The 
spot chosen is a small lawn, surrounded on 
three sides by steep banks about 50 feet high, 
cbvered with Rhododendrons, but open on the 
west to the sea, which is about 200 feet above. 
From this point lovely views are obtained 
across Tor Bay, on to Brixham and Berry Head. 
The Agave in the foreground was planted 
about thirty years ago, when a good-sized 
plant, and is flowering this year. Behind it is 
a Lacquer-tree, brought by Sir Samuel Baker 
from Japan, and given to Lady Haldon a few 
years ago ; it is in excellent health and grow¬ 
ing well. The Cordyline is one of the few in 
this part which did not suffer from the blizzard 
oflastyear. It is wonderful, however, the amount 
of cold which Cordylines will stand. I have 
a bank, fully exposed to the east and facing the 
sea, on which were planted four years ago C. 
australis, C. indivisa, and C. i. Veitchi, Yucca 
gloriosa and Y. g. recurvifolia, Chamierops 
humilis and C. Fortunei, Phormium tenax and 
P. t. variegatum, aud Aralia Sieboldi. Not one 
of these plants was killed by the blizzard, to 
the fall force of which they were exposed, as 
well as to the spray, which, although we are 


possible, and yet where they are freely exposed 
to light and air. Do not water any plant that 
does not really need it; they can stand almost 
excessive dryness at this season. The flower- 
buds must be removed from the top of the stem ; 
but do not break the stem through, nor attempt 
to get it out of the heart of the plant, else it 
may rot and kill the plant. By removing the 
buds only, the stem9 gradually shrink up and 
dry off.—J. D. E. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE GOLD-LACED ONCIDIUM 
(O. FORBESI). 

Tins beautiful plant quite struck me when 
walking through the nursery of Mr. Bull, at 
Chelsea, a few days ago. The number of plants 
were so great, they had such large many- 
flowered spikes, and the individual flowers were 
so highly coloured, and so richly laced with gold, 
that the thought came in to my head: “ Well, now, 
I have never written a word about this Orchid 
and its allies to my readers in Gardening.” 
Oncidium Forbesi has been an inhabitant of our 
gardens for more than fifty years, flowering first 
in the Duke of Bedford’s collection, aud after 
whose gardener it was named. It is a plant 
which one sees about this time of the year 


to flower them more freely, as the plants now 
blooming in Mr. Bull’s establishment will prove 
and any of my readers who live in or near 
London should call and ask to see Them. I am 
sure, if not sold, they would be readily shown. 
Small pieces of this or any of those named above 
are best grown upon a block of wood. But as 
these get larger they may be placed in a 
hanging pan, or into a pot, with a piece of 
wire put round it, and made into a handle. 
This must be thoroughly well drained, and 
it should be hung up in the Odontoglossum 
or cool-house, and be kept fairly moist; 
but at this season, and when in flower, there 
does not require to be so much moisture in the 
atmosphere, or it would settle on the flowers, 
and thus cause them to fade away much quicker 
than otherwise they would do. The panicles 
of bloom each attain to the length of 2 feet 
and 3 feet, having large and full flowers, which 
measure each between 2 inches and 3 inches 
across, the colour being rich bright-brown, having 
round the margins of all the segments a beauti¬ 
ful laced border of golden-yellow, and some 
yellow also occurs at the base of the lip and 
about the crest. The plants now flowering will 
continue until after the beginning of the new 
year, and so now we have quite an abundance 
of Orchid blooms in our houses, where a few 
years ago they were quite destitute of life and 
beauty. Matt. Bramble. 


THE ORANGE-COLOURED FLOWERED 
ADA (ADA AURANTIACA). 

This plant was named by Reiehenbaeh 
Mesospinidum aurantiacum, but I do not see 
the least resemblance to the other species tf 
that genus. I would rather side with Lindley, 
who at one time called it Brassia cinnabarina, 
but he afterwards altered the name as here used. 
Now I have a few flowers with a sketch of this 
Orchid sent me from the north by “Mr. Somer¬ 
ville” for a name. He says he has had the 
plant for several years, and never knew it, as it 
never flowered ; but about this time last year 
he put it into the cool-house, and at the coldest 
end, for he did not care if it died or not, when 
soon afterwards, to his surprise, the plant 
started growing vigorously, and has now three 
spikes of bloom upon it. I am not surprised at 
its behaviour, and this was the fault of not 
knowing its name earlier, for if you had you 
could have had bloom sooner. I do not mean 
sooner in the year, for it appears to me to be 
blooming very early, but earlier in the eighties 
and not waited until the nineties. I had this 
plant growing with me in 1855; it was a very 
small piece, and I was afraid to put it into too 
cool a place, because at that time it was very 
valuable, and so the plant dwindled on, but later 
on, when we got it imported in large quantities, 
and became of less value, more liberties could be 
taken with the plants, and it was so tried, 
when, as my friend says, it quite surprised me 
by the manner in which it grew. We now know 
that the plant is found in Columbia, growing at 
some 8,000 feet elevation, or even more, and we 
also know what temperature this altitude usually 
means, and the plant is treated more rationally, 
with the result that it blooms freely. Usually, 
shortly after the turn of the season, the flowers 
do not fully open, but they are numerous upon 
the raceme, when the plant is strong, reaching 
a dozen or more, and these are of a rich cinna¬ 
bar-orange, a very conspicuous colour, and at 
the same time very unusual in Orchidaceous 
lants. It should be potted in good brown peat- 
bre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, pressed down 
firmly, drained well, and be kept moist, and it 
should be, as before said, in the coolest part of the 
cool-house, and be kept in the shade. Under 
these conditions you will never have any diffi¬ 
culty in either getting it to grow or flower. 

Matt. Bramble. 


2579.— Growing Orchids.— From your 
enquiry I judge that you are an amateur. If 
that is so you must be prepared to meet with 
some disappointments if you go in for Orchid 
growing without any previous knowledge of 
their culture. Given a suitable selection of 
sorts, according to your convenience, there is no 
more difficulty in growing many of the cool- 
house Orchids than in cultivating any other 
choice class of plants, providing the grower 
knows how to do it; but to take up with Orchids 
as a hobby without previous knowledge cannot 
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View in a Devonshire garden. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. A. Verschoyle, Watcombe 
House, St. Mary Church. 


over 200 feet above the sea, drives over our 
garden like a mist during a heavy easterly gale. 
Last winter, however, during the protracted 
east winds and frost which lasted for some 
weeks, all the Cordylines suffered, two having 
their stems killed to the ground, and all the 
others losing their centres. They are all now 
making strong growth either from the side or 
from the ground with the exception of one— 
C. australis. The Yuccas, Aralias and 
Phormiums have not suffered in any way, with 
the exception of the variegated form of the 
latter. The Palms have had their leaves a good 
deal cut by the winds, but the Aralias have 
suffered in no way whatever. They are, I 
consider, most invaluable plants for the garden, 
as they are evergreen, and their large shining 
deep-green leaves are very striking and 
uncommon. Though classed as half-hardy, 
they are, from my experience of them, capable 
of standing any amount of frost and cold winds, 
and yet how seldom one sees them. 

_A. R. V. 

2575. — Treatment of Auriculas. — 

Auriculas will throw up trusses of flowers in 
the autumn ; and the very best growers in the 
South of England, at any rate, have failed to 
prevent this unfortunate trait in the character 
of the show Auriculas. The best way to treat 
the plants is to keep theqiTiB aajcod 
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flowering beautifully, and its blooms last such 
a long time in full perfection. The great mis¬ 
take made with this Orchid, and likewise with 
all the O. crispum section, of which O. Forbesi is 
one, was because it came home from Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, that it required a great lot of 
heat, and a thorough drying and resting, and 
the consequence was, during this resting season 
the plants got so weakened that they started 
weakly, and did not recover themselves because 
during the summer they had excessive heat, and 
not sufficient air, and so inconsequence the plants 
dwindled and died ; but it was quite forgotten 
that this plant’s home was in the Organ 
Mountains (The Serra dos Orgast), the height 
of which is below 5,000 feet, and at what 
elevation the plant is found I have never learnt; 
but the climate of Brazil has been much mis¬ 
understood. It lies in a position where the 
volume of water is greater than the land, and 
thus its climate is moister and cooler than many 
countries, and Southern Brazil may be said to 
enjoy a perpetual summer, and in the Organ 
Mountains at the dry season even it must have a 
deal of moisture in the atmosphere. Well, this 
plant and its allies O. praetextum, O. curtum, O. 
crispum, and O. Gardneii, and others, all grow 
on the Organ Mountains, frequently in company, 
and we have now learned to keep them in a lower 
temperature, and by this means we have come 
to keep them longer, to grow them stronger, and 
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be expected to be all plain sailing for the first 
two years. However, I will give the names of 
some Orchids that I have grown fairly well 
with other plants where the winter temperature 
averaged about ">0 degs. The Masdevallias are 
very accommodating, especially the two varieties 
ignea and Harryana, the last mentioned being 
the most robust of the two. There are several 
of the Odontoglossums that are not difficult to 
manage. O. Rossi majus is one of them ; I have 
also done well with O. Alexandras, O Fescatorei,. 
and 0. pulchellum. The genus Oncidium also in¬ 
cludes several varieties that a careful cultivator 
can succeed with ; these are O. cucullatum, 
O. flexuosum, and O. Forbesi. Lycaste Skinneri 
and L. aromatici are not strikingly handsome, 
but they are of easy culture. Cypripedium 
insigoe will, succeed under fair management; 
Cfelogyne cristata succeeds admirably in many 
gardens with no more heat than you will have ; 
and I should not be afraid myself to undertake 
to grow Dendrobium nobile, D. Pierardi, and 
D. Jamesianum fairly well under the same con¬ 
ditions. There are, of course, many more suit¬ 
able for such a temperature as yours, but I 
have only mentioned those that I have grown 
myself in the Bame way that you propose aoing. 
I must, however, warn you that as much depends 
on the treatment the plants get as on the 
selection of sorts. At the same time I am quite 
sure there is a lot of pleasure to be obtained 
out of cool-house Orchids when the cultivator 
knows how to manage them.—J. C. C. 


THE BEARDED CCELOGYNE (CCELOGYNE 
BARBATA). 

“ What a beautiful flower !” I remarked when 
taking that sent by “ C. W. C.” from the box, 
saying she had just purchased the plant, and 
wanted some information respecting its manage¬ 
ment ? Well, th is variety may be called very good, 
without saying it is an exceptional one. The 
flowers are of full size, measuring about 3 inches 
across, the sepals and petals are of purest white, 
the petals being much the narrowest. The three- 
lobed lip has the side ones erect, standing up, 
and meeting the column, but not enclosing it; 
these also are of the purest white. The middle 
lobe is white on the outside, but one does not 
see that when looking at the flower ; the edges 
are fringed with black hairs, and it has three 
raised lines fringed also with the same black 
hairs. This is a great deal better than forms 
which have the hairs of a brownish hue, which 
gives the plant a dingy appearance somewhat, 
and which led maDy people to dislike it; but, in 
my opinion, it is one of the most handsome of 
its genus, and it affords as rich and beautiful a 
contrast with its black and white os does C. 
cristata with its yellow and white. It is by no 
means a difficult plant to grow, it being one of 
the cool East Indian Chchids, but yet not 
too cool, as it likes a brisk warmth whilst 
growing; but after its growth is finished it is 
best to be rested cool, and kept there until the 
spikes begin to show, when a little more heat 
is necc ssary to help them along, and a little water 
then from time to time will benefit them. 
The plant was found many years ago by 
Grffitha in Northern India, where it is growing 
at about 4,000 feet or 5,000 feet elevation ; but 
it was not until about fourteen years ago we, 
as growers at home, knew any thing of it, when 
it was introduced by Mr. Wm. Bull through 
my unfortunate friend, Freeman, I think, and 
it has become a general favourite, producing 
its flowers about this time, and retaining them 
for a considerable time in full beauty. This 
plant is a large and free grower; its spikes are 
erect, bearing numerous flowers in a raceme, 
and it is one of the most beautiful of a splendid 
family. Now the plant, to grow it well, must 
be well drained, potted firmly in a mixture of 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and when grow¬ 
ing should have a liberal amount of water, both 
to its roots and overhead, from the syringe, but 
not to be drowned, because although I have 
said a liberal quantity, I do not mean to 
imply that the plant should be treated as an 
aquatic. Matt. Bramble 


2496. — Myositidium nobile should be 
rested by keeping in a temperature, with mode¬ 
rate moisture, free from frost, and give just 
sufficient water to prevent the foliage flagging, 
from now (Dec. 5thW* the middlclof March 
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next, when it should be repotted, by slightly 
reducing the ball, and put in the same sized pot 
again, using two parts good fibrous loam, one 
peat, one leaf-soil, with a liberal addition of 
coarse sea sand. Increase the temperature 4 degs. 
or 5deg8., pot on as required, and feed with 
very weak manure-water, with a pinch of salt 
added when the flower-spikes appear.—A. J. N. 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN 

TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 

In many establishments Tomatoes are now re¬ 
quired the whole year round, and various are 
the contrivances and methods adopted to secure 
satisfactory returns. The same quality in winter 
Tomatoes, however, must not be looked for as 
during the more favourable season, but they 
might be better than they generally are. Like 
Melons, Tomatoes will ripen off when cut from 
the plants in a green state if placed in a warm 
and dry temperature, but Tomatoes ripened in 
this manner cannot be expected to be of very 
high quality ; they may come in very acceptable 
for various cooking purposes, although not very 
well adapted for eating in an uncooked state. 
It is quite evident that more green Tomatoes 
than usual will have to be cut from plants in 
the open this season. Even in a green state 
they may all be used up by being either 
preserved or pickled, and in this manner they 
would prove as acceptable as when left to ripen 
artificially. Unless to be pickled in a green 
state, it is the best course to leave the fruits on 
the plants as long as the weather remains 
favourable and the plants also free from disease, 
as the quality would have a better chance of 
becoming more developed. As a safeguard 
against injury from frost, and now that the sea¬ 
son is advancing, it is much the wisest course to 
cover up the plants in the evening, using for 
the purpose either canvas, tifftny, or mats. 
When obliged to be cut, remove from the plant 
in bunches, with a tolerable portion of the stem 
attached, and hang up in a warm and airy 
structure, or even in a kitchen, as the fruit will 
ripen up as wtll here as in a glass-house. Where, 
however, a special system is provided for secur¬ 
ing winter crops from prepared plants, late fruits 
ripened up artificially in the manner stated 
above would not be relied on, as the quality of 
these cannot be compared to that of those 
ripened upon the plants. Not only prepared 
plants, but even those which have been doing 
duty through the summer may also be en¬ 
couraged where it is convenient to keep up 
a warm and equable temperature. Where a 
structure could be given up to these plants, 
there is nothing to prevent them from fruiting 
throughout the winter if growth suitable for 
the purpose is encouraged, or room left for 
extension, and the returns from such are often 
much in advance of those from even plants 
prepared for the purpose These latter being 
either too small or drawn up weakly, such a 
sun and heat-loving subject as the Tomato has 
not sufficient stamina to produce fruit. To 
obtain Tomatoes during the short and dark 
days of winter, all fruits should be set during 
the months of September and October, as at 
this time they may be seoured at various stages, 
so as to keep up a suooession. If the flowers 
should be found not to be setting satisfactorily, 
something will be wrong either with the plants 
themselves or with the temperature and sur¬ 
roundings the plants are growing in. If the 
former, they are either weak or too gross, 
through growing in a too large or rich border, 
and not confined at the roots as they should be. 
Very often such is the case, the flowers dropping 
instead of setting, even if artificial aid is applied 
in the manipulation of the flowers. Keeping 
the temperature too hot and close will also tend 
to the same end, and this has a very weaken¬ 
ing effect on the flowers and causes them to 
bee ome barren. Another cause of 
Ill-settlsc* is allowing the main shoots to be 
either too crowded, or the lateral spray to grow 
into a tangled mass. The main stems should be 
trained thinly, or not leas than 10 inches apart, 
and the lataial apt ay be rubbed out. With the 
roots working in a fairly confined space and with 
the growths arranged thinly near the glass, the 
growth made will be firm and woody in texture, 
and in just the condition for being fruitful. 
With plants prepared and growing in pots, a 
favourable position where there is the conveni¬ 


ence is a small house which has previously done 
duty for Cucumbers and Melons, where these 
may have been planted out on ridges of fertile 
soil, these being levelled down and the pots 
stood thereon, when the roots will work through. 
Here the roots will ramble away and assist in sup¬ 
plying nutriment, and there will be no necessity 
for applying much water, which Tomatoes dur¬ 
ing the winter months do not care a deal about; 
on no account, however, must they be starved 
for want of tepid water, diluted liquid, or sur- 
dressing should necessity arise for their appli¬ 
cation. The rooting space, however, is the 
guide when these should be applied, as in some 
cases probably the plants would be rooting in a 
comparatively confined space. The feeders 
must have food within their reach to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition. A hot and close 
temperature is detrimental, and especially so 
when an excess of moisture is present, and if 
disease does not exactly attack them, the 
growth made is so attenuated that it is impos¬ 
sible for the plants to be either fruitful or the 
flowers to set at all. The best conditions are 
where the arrangements will allow of the 
temperature being kept dry without an undue 
amount of water being spilled about the floor. 
The night temperature daring the setting 
period should range about 55 degs. dur¬ 
ing the night with sufficient ventilation to 
cause a buoyant atmosphere, the tempera¬ 
ture to be increased during the day-time, 
as external conditions permit. The flowers 
will then become strong, and, being assisted by 
artificial impregnation, they will set and form 
fruits very freely. After October is out the 
flowers will not sot to do much good, so all 
growth extension should be stopped for the time 
b.ing by the removal of all lateral spray. The 
night temperature after the fruits are set mry 
be increased by another 5 degs., and also corres¬ 
pondingly during the daytime if the ripening 
process is not rapid enough. At the turn of the 
year extra growths may be allowed to form, 
and these as the season advances will become 
very fruitful and keep up a supply of fruit 
during the earlier months of the year, the older 
growths and leaves being removed as they 
become exhausted to make room for the young 
stems. 

Older plants which may have been doing 
duty during the summer months, and which it 
is decided to also retain for producing ripe fruit 
during the winter, other conditions being 
favourable for so doing, will require to undergo 
a little renovating to induce Ireah roots and 
correspondingly healthy growth, as this will 
be necessary to carry them safely through the 
winter.. Some of the older surface soil should 
be removed and replaced with a richer and 
sweeter rooting medium, so as to induce 
surface feeders. For this purpose there is 
nothing better than equal parts of good 
loam and pulverised horse-manure, with 
the addition of wood-ashes, or, failing these, 
pounded charcoal. Thofhson's Vine manure is 
also an excellent art ficial for mixing with the 
soil, it quickly invigorating the whole plant 
without any undue grossness being apparent. 
Into this fresh material the roots will quickly 
ramify, to be followed by healthy growth, a 
part of the older being removed to make room 
for this younger growth, so that it may have 
free access to light. A word of caution as to 
these older plants, and e\ien the younger as 
well—they are apt to become infested with that 
insidious pest of the Tomato known as Aley- 
rodes vaporariarum, this being the small white 
fly so well known, as not to need any descrip¬ 
tion. If any are on the place they will be sure 
to find their way to the Tomatoes and increase 
rapidly if rigorous measures are not taken to 
suppress them. Successive fumigation will 
destroy them, so will also painting the pipes 
with liquid sulphur, the fumes of which will 
destroy the fly and check any disease if any 
germs be lurking about. If care is not taken 
in keeping these winter plants clean, there is 
danger of the fly increasing rapidly and 
spreading to the spring-grown plants. I had it 
to contend against for one season, but, prompt 
measures being taken, I have never been troubled 
with it since. Fumigation or sulphuring should 
be undertaken if only a single fly is seen, as 
others may be lurking about. With plants 
badly affected it must not be thought that one 
smoking will destroy them, as the eggs would 
be batched the following day. Y. 
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SALSAFY. 

This ia one of our moat delicious vegetables, 
and should be cultivated far more than it ia at 
present. To grow it crisp and white in flesh 
like the Parsnip, it requires a rich, deep, well- 
pulverised soil that has been well manured for 
some other crop the previous year. It should 
be trenched in autumn or early winter, and 
thrown up into rough ridges to sweeten and get 



1 A bundle of Salsafy. 


pulverised by seed-sowing time. The following 
spring the ground should be forked down on a 
dry day between the middle of March and first 
week in April ; drills drawn a foot apart, and 
the seed drooped into them thinly, and the 
plants, after their appearance above ground, 
should be thinned in the rows fr.im 9 inches to 
12 inches from each other, and the ground 
should be kept thoroughly surface-stirred all 
the following summer. The return for this will 
be a crop of even, good sized, clean-shaped roots, 
as large as a moderate-sized Surrey Carrot. On 
rich, deep, well-prepared land, if the roots are 
required to be very large, it will be necessary to 
sow thinly, and have the plants a greater dis¬ 
tance apart in the rows, with the addition of 
heavy manuring. By these means the object 
will be attained. If the manure be deeply 
buried, so that the top root may run straight 
down to find it out—which it will do—the 
roots will grow as large as a good-sized 
Parsnip. If the manure is only buried shallow, 
and intermixed with the soil in digging, forking, 
or trenching, scarcely a straight, tapering, well- 
formed root will be produced, but a parcel of 
rough, forked, ill-shaped bunches of roots will be 
the pretty sure return. Although an old vege¬ 
table, long known and used in this country, 
and a very useful and good one, too, throughout 
autumn and winter, nevertheless it has not 
made that progress for kitchen purposes it 
really deserves to have done, considering that 
it may be had in constant use for at least nine 
months in the year. It is one of the most 
valuable substitutes for the Potato, and a heavy 
weighty crop can be produced in any kind of 
soil if well cultivated. A few rows sown in an 
odd corner of the garden would produce many a 
good dish of wholesome food throughout the 
winter. A plant or two placed in any corner 
for seed production produces a succession of 
deep purple flowers as pretty as those of many 
cultivated border plants. The roots can be 
taken up in autumn and stored as Parsnips or 
Carrots are, or they can be left in the ground, 
protected from frost by a mulching, and dug up 
as required for use. B. 


2680.— Cucumber-plants going off.— The stutf is 
too light. Turfy loam one half and the other half leaf- 
mould will be better. I suppose the plants bavf a com¬ 
fortable b^^qm-he^k- ” **" 
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2557.— Celery in the Midlands —If the 

plants are raised in moderate heat in March, 
pricked off into a frame as soon as large enough 
to handle, and the White Incomparable, or any 
other good white, and a good red or pink variety 
started at the same time to come on in succes¬ 
sion, there should be Celery fit to dig from the 
end of August onwards. If required as early, 
the plants must be grown through without any 
severe checks. Checks there will be, of course, 
because pricking or planting out gives a check 
to growth ; but if the plants are well supplied 
with water and shaded, a check of this kind is 
not particularly injurious in its effect. Do not 
start the plants in too high a temperature, nor 
yet leave too long in the seed-bed, and never 
permit checks to be given by drought.—E. H. 


2570.— Culture of the Tomato.— The 

best setter is old Large Red, and a good variety 
of it requires a good deal of beating. Still, the 
smooth fruits sell best, though I question if the 
same weight per plant is obtained from any of 
the fancy kinds as from a good strain of Old Red, 
especially for early work. Ham Green Favourite 
is a good setter, and produces a very handsome, 
smooth, round fruit, very bright in colour. I 
grew it largely last year, both under glass and 
also outside, and it was the most profitable 
variety I had. The fruits ripen up quickly.— 
EH. 


-The old Large Red is still one of the 

beat setting and cropping varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion, and if you can secure a really good strain 
of it the fruit is of fair shape and good quality. 
The fruit of Perfection is, however, much more 
smooth and handsome, as well as of finer quality, 
and commands a better price, while if well 
grown it is almost as heavy a cropper as the 
Large Red. These are the two leading kinds 
for market. Sutton’s Magnum Bonum also 
promises to be an excellent market Tomato.— 
B. C. R. 

2583.— Sowing Beans.— Ne Plus Ultra is 
a good early French Bean, and forces well. They 
are not more liable to red-spider than other 
Beans are. To be of any use they must have a 
temperature of CO degs. to 65 degs. For early 
work I think 6-inch or 7-inch pots arc better 
than larger. Five Beans in a pot will be ample. 
Fill the pots half full with rough, rich soil; 
plant the Beans, and cover about H inches. 
This will leave room for earthing up later on. 
Keep near the glass.—E. H. 

2590.— Treatment of Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. —The tubers may either be left in the 
ground, or lifted and stored in sand in a cellar, 
or any place where frost does not get at them. 
If they are left out-of-doors it is necessary to 
see that the ground is covered with a mulching 
of dry, decayed stable-manure, or some kind of 
litter, to keep out frost, else the tubers cannot 
be obtained when they are wanted if the frost 
should be intense. It is easy to grow the tubers 
to a considerable size when the soil is deep and 
rich, and the plants have ample space for de¬ 
velopment. The tubers should be planted out 
early in February in lines 4 feet asunder, and 
the tubers should be 18 inches apart in the lines. 
Crowded plants and poor soil would give small 
tubers.—.T. D. E. 


2600.— Cats in a garden.— Years ago I 
used to keep my garden fairly free from these 
vermin by the use of a strong catapult and 
bullets; now I enclose my garden, above the 
fence, with a wire screen topped with cat-wire 
(which, being full of spikes, is not pleasant to 
jump upon). I believe the most effectual remedy 
is wire-netting bent over about 8 inches at an 
acute angle away from the garden, as the brutes 
find this almost impossible to climb over.— 
A. G. Butler. 

2432.— Payment of a gardener.—I do 
not think “ Vortex ” will find any fixed rule to 
help him as to what are the right wages for a 
gardener, and any comparison between a 
gardener’s and coachman’s salary would be the 
merest guesswork, without a knowledge of the 
qualifications of any aspirant to that term. As 
a rule, a gardener needs a better education 
than a coachman ; but, like other things, supply 
and demand rule the price more than anything 
else, and for some years back the supply oi 
gardeners has been in excess of the demand ; 
hence a gardener often gets a very poor salary* 

[ -J. G. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST DWARF PHLOXES. 

The dwarf Phloxes, which are very different in 
habit to the tall, leggy kinds that one sees now 
in many gardens, are excellent garden plant*— 
bushy, dwarf, and bearing large heads of bold, 
handsome flowers. The improvement in respect 
to habit has been most marked, and some of the 
newer French kinds do not grow more than 
18 inches in height, forming dense heads of 
bloom, the individual flowers of decided colour. 
As this is the season for planting perennials — 
and, of course, the work may be also done in 
the spring—a few of the finest varieties have 
been selected for the garden ; in each case 
the flowers of telling colours, so as to produce 
a good effect. As shown by the names, the 
majority are French kinds, and it is the 
French raisers that have accomplished so 
much towards improving the habit of the 
plants. A few beds of these dwarf Phloxes 
produce a rich picture in the month of August, 
and the majority are of stroDg vigorous growth, 
easy to propagate, even near large towns. A 
well dug soil and open, sunny position are essen¬ 
tial to success ; but then condition can be easily 
given. Flambeau has large flowers, bright 
scarlet in colour, shaded with salmon, very 
brilliant when in perfection ; Burnouf, crimson- 
red ; Boule de Feu, rich-carmine, the eye of a 
crimson colour ; LeSoliel, rose; VVm. Robinson, 
salmon, shaded with pink ; Paul Bert, white 
and violet; and Amazon, white, are all useful, 
none more than 2 feet in height, some scarcely 
rising more than 12 inches. In addition 
to these may be added Henri Mugur, white, 
the eye purple ; Longchamps, white, the centre 
also purple ; Hirondelle, rose, the centre 
carmine, a free, bushy plant of branching habit; 
Regalor, rose-salmon ; Avalanche, pure-white ; 
and John Forbes, pink, the eye of a carmine 
colour. When growing several kinds, the great 
thing is to contrast the colours well, and all 
those of a carmine shade should be made sparing 
use of, as this colour fades quickly if the sun is 
powerful. In looking through a large collection, 
it was most noticeable how certain colours like 
red, carmine, and mauve faded to a dingy tone, 
spoiliug the effect of the bed, whilst the pure- 
whites and other colours remained beautiful 
over a very long season. The later Phloxes to 
which the above belong are the result of hybri¬ 
dising such species as P. decussata, or P. macu- 
lata, as it is sometimes called, and!', paniculata ; 
whilst the early or summer-flowering kinds have 
originated from P. suffruticosa. A succession of 
Phloxes may be secured by planting in the beds 
or borders both the late and early kinds, as a 
display of colour will then be produced through¬ 
out the best part of the summer months. It is, 
however, to the list of dwarf late-blooming 
herbaceous Phloxes that attention is especially 
directed. ( • T. 


GLOBE THISTLES (ECHINOPS). 

This fine genus, which has become more popular 
within the last dozen years, is said to be a very 

important one to bee-keepers. The more 



The Russian Globe Thistle (Echinops ruthenicus). 

striking kinds are being planted largely on the 
extensive bee farms in Canada, &c. Several 
new species have been added to the list lately, 
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and ’ of these E. globifer and E. chantavicus 
are very distinct and striking plants. All the 
varieties of Echinops require an open situation 
to be seen at their best, and the richer the soil 
the better will be the result. They are robust, 
strong feeders, and are never worth looking at 
when starved, as one often seeB them in a mixed 
flower or shrubbery border. Few plants are 
better adapted for the wild garden, and, mixed 
or grouped in their several kinds, they are 
always attractive and highly interesting. E. 
ruthenicus, a charming species from Southern 
Russia, is one of the best for small gardens. It 
grows about 4 feet high, freely branched in the 
upper half of the stem, the leaves cut, Thistle¬ 
like, and covered more or less with silvery down. 
The flowers, which are very numerous, in a 
globular head like a ball, are bright steel-blue 
and really handsome. E. banaticus, with much 
the same habit as above, but dwarfer, with paler 
flowers, is also worth a place in the garden. E. 
Ritro, heads bright blue, not spiny like those of 
E. ruthenicus ; E. spinosus, bluish heads and 
very spiny silvery leaves ; E. globifer, whitish 
heads and large spiny leaves ; E. chantavicus, 
blue, leaves large, green, are all worth growing. 
E. sphasrocephalus, though by no means so 
attractive as E. ruthenicus, is a noble Bpecies, 
and one of the best for the wood or wild garden. 
The form giganteus is a more robust variety 
with larger greyish heads and huge leaves. They 
are all easily grown in good rich soil, and are 
readily increased either by division or seeds. 
They are widely distributed in Southern Europe, 
the Levant, &c., and flower all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. D. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS ON GRASS. 
Many species belonging to this class of hardy 
plants would create a much finer effect if growing 
singly or in bold clumps on the Grass, where 
they could obtain more freedom for both foliage 
and flower alike than they very often receive 
now, huddled together in a much too narrow 
border, where the true character of the plant is 
altogether obscured. Besides, a feature in the 
garden might be very easily added, which would 
give increased interest not only to the owners, 
but to visitors also. If such an idea were more 
generally carried out and the Grass kept short, 
the plants would give even a finer efect than 
they do now where employed in the wild garden, 
where it is necessary to allow the Grass to run 
to keep up the true character of that part of 
the garden. Many of our finest herbaceous 
plants are remarkable as much for their foliageas 
for the flower itself ; long Grass would altogether 
spoil the effect. In that case, therefore, I con¬ 
sider that Grass which is kept short is prefer¬ 
able under the above conditions. How the 
plants shall be arranged is more of a matter for 
personal taste than for minute instructions in 
this article. I will content myself with naming 
the kinds most suitable for this style of man¬ 
agement and give a few general remarks on their 
culture. My experience of this section of hardy 
plants induces me to say that all prefer liberal 
treatment, and for it give a good return. A firm, 
holding soil is more suitable for the general body 
of these plants than a light sandy one, although 
some few may need what I will term a little cod¬ 
dling to give the best results. The stations 
where all are to be planted should be deeply 
trenched ; if the soil is poor, some partly decom¬ 
posed farmyard manure and old potting-soil 
ought to be added, and will well repay the extra 
labour incurred in giving a more luxuriant 
growth, which means an enhanced appearance. 
All the plants which I will name are the better 
for copious soakings of water at the roots if the 
weather be hot and dry during the summer 
months. Some of the species have not sufficient 
foliage near their base to hide the soil in which 
they are growing. This might be improved by 
covering the surface soil with some of the many 
low-growing hardy plants, such as Sedum 
glaucum and S. Lydium, Herniaria glabra, 
Antennaria tomentosa, or Veronica repens, all 
of which are of quick growth and of suitable 
colours to form an agreeable contrast with the 
plants above. 

Telekia speciosissima, or, as some prefer to 
call it, Buphthalmum, is a capital subject for 
growing on Grass. The habit of the plant is 
vigorous, having large drooping leaves, which 
cannot be seen when surrounded by other things 
in the herbaceous border. Stout flower-spikes 


4 feet long are freely produced, having blooms 
much resembling Japanese Anemone Chrysan¬ 
themums in their formation; the colour is 
orange-yellow. 

Polygonum cuspid atum is just the plant for 
this purpose; the growth has an outward 
tendency, deep green; the drooping, feathery, 
panicle-like flowers are creamy-white, freely 
produced. If larger growth is required, P. 
sachalinense may be planted, which will quickly 
run up 10 feet high. The former variety does 
not grow more than 5 feet high. 

Bocconia cord at a, commonly called the 
Plume Poppy, if planted in a bold clump would 
give a noble effect, growing, as it does, from 
(5 feet to 8 feet high. The glaucous colour of 
the underside of the leaves gives it more variety.' 
The flower-spikes from strong roots are fully 
3 feet long, creamy-white in colour. 

Fuchsias of the Riccartoni, microphvlla 
macrostemma, and fulgens type are excellent 
subjects for growing on the Grass. Well- 
shaped bushes upwards of 8 feet in diameter 
can be quickly obtained. In this way this class 
of Fuchsia is seen to the greatest advantage. 
The bulk of the varieties flower most profusely 
the whole of the summer and are among the 
easiest plants to increase ; the wonder is they 
are not more cultivated than at present. Rarely 
are they seen beyond cottage gardens if one 
except botanical collections of hardy plants. 

Acanthus mollis and A. spinosissimus, com¬ 
monly called Bear’s-breech, are very suitable 
for growing on Grass. The foliage is broad, 
deeply laciniated ; they have white and purple 
flowers and grow abotit a yard high. 

Act.ka spicata (Baneberry) would give ex¬ 
tended variety if planted in conjunction with 
other things named. The foliage is bold, and 
the numerous flower-spikes which strong plants 
freely throw up have a good effect, so uncommon 
are they in form. 

Tritom a olauoescens and T. Uvaria are 
second to none for this method of garden orna¬ 
mentation ; the bright orange and red of the 
flower-heads make an agreeable contrast with 
the deep green of the foliage and the Grass. 
T. glauce8cens opens its flowers first, and they 
are more freely produced than those of the older 
Uvaria, of which it is a species, and a good one, 
too, for extending the flowering season of these 
showy Flame-flowers. 

Eryngiums would be useful to extend the 
flowering season, and their bright-blue flowers 
are at all times appreciated. The small- 
flowered amethystinum is free; therefore, 
worthy a place. The deeper-coloured and 
stronger-growing Oliverianum is perhaps the 
best of the genus. 

Inula macrophylla and Inula glandulosa 
would be quite at home on the Grass, their deep 
orange-coloured flowers contrasting so well with 
the Grass. 

Montbretia Pottsi and the newer crocos- 
mueflora are well suited to this form of culture ; 
the semi-drooping habit of the narrow leaves fits 
them well for growing on Grass ; the orange 
and red flowers, too, are freely produced and 
pleasing. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum multiflorum 
majus) is another hardy plant well suited to this 
form of culture ; in good soil the stems increase 
in strength annually, and produce a greater 
profusion of the peculiar coloured greenish 
flowers, which are very sweet-scented ; the 
berries, which are afterwards produced in 
quantities, render this plant still more interest¬ 
ing. 

Spir.ua Aruncus (the large Goat’s-beard) has 
handsome foliage and showy, graceful drooping 
plumes of almost white flowers—certainly a desir¬ 
able plant for growing on Grass. This list does 
not by any means exhaust the stock of suitable 
plants for this form of hardy gardening, but has 
been given to afford a general idea of a plan 
which cannot fail to prove interesting. E. 

2578.— Making a pergola. —I advise you 
to get something more substantial than old 
Hop-poles for making a pergola, as these 
would soon decay. The tops of Larch Fir-trees, 
or some fairly straight branches of Elm, with 
the ground ends not less than 6 inches in 
diameter, are what you want, and which most 
timber merchants in the country can supply. 
Pergolas are both useful and ornamental in many 
gardens, as with them one can introduce quite 
a different phase of gardening; but you must 


be careful and not use too much timber in their 
formation. The beauty of a pergola consists in 
the way in which its framework is clothed with 
vegetation, which, of course, means that suit¬ 
able plants must be selected, and the subsequent 
management of them. If you have an eye for 
trimness, and are fond of using the pruning-knife 
or nippers in yourgarden, your work will be shorn 
of that graceful outline that makes this kind of 
structure so pleasing to those who can appre¬ 
ciate informality in the garden.—J. C. C. 

2562.— Propagating Daffodils.— I don’t 
think there is much gained by lifting Daffodils 
annually; better leave them for two or three 
years, and then lift and divide. The largest 
offsets will be flowering bulbs, and the smallest 
will flower the second year after transplanting. 
Daffodils are not particular about soil provided 
it is in good heart and well cultivated. Cover 
the bulbs about 3 inches deep, a little less than 
this will be better if the soil is heavy. A 
fairly light soil is better than a very heavy one 
for nearly all bulbs.—E. H. 

- These require good soil to grow in, and 

should be lifted every second year if the object 
is to obtain a good stock of bulbs. The Dutch 
rowers, who are adepts at the culture of all 
ardy bulbous plants, treat them in this manner. 
The offsets are removed and replanted again, 
but some of them are so large that they will 
flower the following season ; the smaller ones 
will flower the second and third years. The 
plants flower splendidly the second year after 
they are set out. It would only be the very 
small offsets that would not flower until the 
third year after planting. Some varieties, too, 
may be propngated much more rapidly than 
others. One of the more prolific amongst them 
is Sir Watkin. I have now hundreds of bulbs 
of it planted out, from three purchased when it 
was sent out a few years ago.—J. D. E. 

-These bulbs do far better when rarely disturbed; 

but when much crowded they are benefited by separation. 
If you take them up and divide them once in every four 
years it will be quite often enough.—A. Q. Butler. 

2554. —Dahlia seeds. —When it is intended 
to save seed from a Dahlia plant or plants 
they should be left to grow quite as they like 
until about the middle of September. The plants 
Bhould be well cut in at that time, leaving only 
the few that are coming into bloom, and these 
flowers will yield plenty of seed. The very best 
sorts should be chosen to save seeds from. Sow 
the seeds early in March on a hot-bed, and 
plunge the pots or pans in the bed if it is not 
too hot. Caie is always necessary with hot¬ 
beds, for if they are too warm much injury is 
caused both to cuttings and seeds by overheat¬ 
ing. Do not reject the thin seeds, for they 
usually produce better flowers than the plump 
ones. The plants should be pricked out as soon 
as the seed leaves have grown to their full size, 
and they ought also to be potted singly into 
small pots, and treated exactly like the named 
varieties, and be planted out in May or Jane. 
—J. D. E. 

-These are produced freely by all Single and some 

Cactus Dahlias. They can either be scattered over a bed 
of light soil out-of-doors as soon as ripe and lightly raked 
in, in which cose all the soundest seeds will produce young 
plants in the spring, or they can be saved and sown in 
boxes indoors in March, potting in thumbs and transferred 
to a frame as soon as large enough, and planted out early 
in May.— A. (J. Bltlrr. 

2585.— Destroying moles.—I can sympa¬ 
thise with you in this case because I am terribly 
annoyed by these creatures in my garden, bat I 
regret I cannot tell you much that will assist 
you in your trouble. I And nothing better than 
setting traps for them. I generally have a 
number set up about in their runs, and some¬ 
times go for three months without catching one. 
Pouring gas-tar or petroleum in their runs will 
stop them coming in that particular run for 
several days, but it does not prevent their 
making fresh ones. There is a patent mole-trap 
now to be had that is easier to set, and can 
conveniently be placed deeper in the ground 
than the old form.—J. C. C. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 

The third edition of this book, long out of print, 
will be published immediately by Mr. Murray. 
The text has been in great part revised and 
many additions made, particularly in flowering 
trees and shrubs. The type has been re-set ana 
many new woodcuts added. The illustrations 
are of all the finest wood engravings, and the 
book is printed on a pure rag-paper by 
Dickinson. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE AUTUMN PEARS. 

Dtrixo the latter part of October and the 
month of November, Pears are usually plenti 
ful and of good quality, the season of some of 
our very best varieties being comprised within 
that only too short period. What has happened 
this year need not dishearten any intending 
planters, as it is not often that Pears are so 
scarce as they are likely to be next autumn, and 
the good work of furnishing gardens and 
orchards with profitable trees of 
approved varieties ought not to re¬ 
ceive a check either now or for years 
to come. In but few cases can it be 
said that there is no room for im¬ 
provement either in the class of trees 
or the quality of the varieties that 
are grown, but, on the contrary, the 
great majority yet leave much to be 
desired in the way of, more espe¬ 
cially, selections of varieties. Much 
may be done towards improving the 
value of many trees of inferior varie¬ 
ties with forms of superior excel¬ 
lence, but in very many cases young 
trees are indispensable, and in the 
end prove more profitable than re- 

5 rafted old trees with their roots 
eep down in a bad sub-soil. This 
being so, notes on a few of the best 
Pears that can be grown will now be 
seasonable, delaying ordering trees 
till just before they are wanted for 
planting being most unwise. 

Doyenne du Co stick, a variety the 
excellence of which is often, yetnottoo 
often brought before the notice of the 
readers of Gardening, is perhaps the 
finest Pear in cultivation, and should 
be included in the moat limited col¬ 
lections. It succeeds well under any 
form of training, the grow’th being 
stout and clean, and the foliage bold 
and healthy looking. Naturally it 
is most prolific on the Quince stock, 
and on this the fruit is apt to lay on 
the most colour, but the best trees 
are on the Pear stock. This very fine 
variety is in season late in October, 
and can be kept good till the third 
week in November. 

Pitmaston Duchess should always 
be grown where sensational fruit is re¬ 
quired, and is one of the best for the 
markets, large naturally-grown pyra¬ 
mids on the Pear stock frequently 
producing enonnous crops of showy 
Pears. The tree is of free, yet most 
productive growth, and, left alone, 
forms grand pyramids. Wall-trees 
of any form are also very prolific, 
and, freely thinned out, the fruit at¬ 
tains an enormous size, or just what 
exhibitors delight in. The fruit is 
not unlike that of Marie Louise in 
form, but though buttery, the quality 
cannot be compared with that of the 
last-named, being too acid for most 
tastes. 

Makkchal de la Com, also known 
as Conseiller de la Cour, though not 
generally popular, is yet a favourite 
of mine. The tree is amenable to 
any form of culture, and is particu¬ 
larly well adapted for growing into 
large pyramids. Wall-trees produce 
remarkably fine fruit, and though 
good in quality with me about the 
first week in November, the smaller 
fruit gathered from pyramids and 
standards is most delicious. 

Van Mons Leon Leclerc I have 
aho a weakness for, and consider it ought to be 
more planted, especially where large and some¬ 
what showy fruit is desired. Pyramids on the 
Pear stock attain handsome proportions and 
produce heavily, and espalier-trained trees are 
also very profitable. Naturally, the finest fruit 
is obtained from wall-trees, and this variety 
seems to lend itself particularly well to the 
purpose of clothing archways through garden 
walls. I have had Van Mons 5 inches in length 
and of good form, attractive appearance, and 
superior table quality. 


Durondeau, another old favourite, may be 
grown into very good pyramids, and it does well 
against walls with an east aspect. It is a re¬ 
markably productive variety, and if freely 
thinned out the fruit attains a good size and 
colours very prettily. This, like the preceding, 
is a November Pear, ripening early in that 
month and is usually of good quality. 

Marie Louise is so well known and so gene¬ 
rally appreciated, that little need be said aoout 
it here. I would, however, once more suggest 
that the site, or, better still, one of the sites 
chosen for this valuable November Pear, should 
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lompson's." 

Illuhtratru from a photograph sent by Mr. O. Vincent, Speedwell Cottage, 
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all cases. The best flavoured fruit, I find, is 
obtained from a tree against a wall facing 
south east, where also the colour is laid on most 
freely. It is a pretty little Pear, and when 
ripe, crisp, melting, and rather sweet. 

Thompson’s (an illustration of which accom¬ 
panies these remarks) is worthy of a place in 
quite limited collections of Pears. On the Pear 
stock it grows with moderate freedom, and is a 
sure and heavy bearer, good pyramids of it being 
commonly met with. The variety is well worthy 
of wall space, a site facing westward answering 
well, though it also succeeds to perfection in 
cooler quarters. The fruit is of 
medium size, obovate in form, the 
ekin being pale yellow with a 
sprinkling of russet dotted over it. 
With me it ripens towards the 
middle of November, and is of 
delicious (juality. 

Huyshe^s Prince Consort may 
safely be said to be the beat of the 
four varieties raised by the Rev. 
John Huyshe. It is also the largest 
fruited, while the tree, without being 
over-luxuriant, is yet of free and 
most productive habit of growth. 
Pyramids, bushes, and horizontally- 
trained trees in the open garden all 
do w’ell, but the largest fruit and the 
clearest in colour are produced by 
trees growing against a moderately 
warm wall. It is a very distinct 
variety, and rarely fails to produce a 
good crop. M. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

This pest is one of the worst that 
growers of hardy fruit have to con¬ 
tend with, and it is much more 
troublesome in dry seasons than 
when there is an abundant rainfall. 
During the early part of this year, 
w hen the rainfall was much below 
the average, this woolly aphis in¬ 
creased on our Apple-trees rapidly, 
but as soon as we had a few good 
downpours of rain it ceased to 
spread ; and I particularly noticed 
that the sides of the trees exposed 
to the westerly gales were quite 
clean, as the aphis had shifted for 
shelter from the rain to the opposite 
side of the branches. I feel sure 
that if one could deluge t he trees day 
after day for a month at this time 
of the year with clear water only, 
this pest could be entirely eradica¬ 
ted. But when there are large num¬ 
bers of trees more or lees a fleeted 
this would entail a lot of labour, 
and I find the speediest way of 
clearing the trees is to take a pail 
half full of soap-suds, adding about 
a pint of paraffin-oil, and with a soft 
hand-brush go over all the affected 
places, dipping the brush into the 
mixture, and dabbing it well into the 
crevices and spurs, so that they are 
thoroughly wetted. In a few days 
the woolly covering will dry up and 
disappear, and by looking over the 
trees occasionally, and wetting any 
places where the insects have 
escaped from former dressings, a 
thorough cleansing of the trees may 
be effected, and the trees will soon 
show increased vigour. No tree can 
flourish when its sap is being con¬ 
stantly drained aw r ay by such in¬ 
sidious pests as the American blight. 

J. G., /fault, t. 
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Bushey, near Oorfe Castle, Dorsetshire. 


be a wall facing east or north-east. Our best 
fruits are invariably gathered from a large old 
tree on the Pear stock against a high wall 
facing north-east, and it is also worthy of 
note that in no other position are the trees 
bearing well this season. 1 hold that the Pear 
stock is much the best for this variety, trees 
on the Quince soon becoming far too stunted to 
be profitable. 

Comte df. La my no lover of good Pears 
should be without. It succeeds admirably under 
any form of training, and is very productive in 


2512. — Cankered Straw¬ 
berry plants. —As far as I can 
judge from 14 Mr. John Taylor’s ” query, the 
Strawberry-plants were attacked by one of 
the Eel-worms (Aphelenchus fragariu*), which 
cause a malformation of the crowns, com¬ 
monly known as Cauliflower disease; but 
without seeing a specimen I could not say 
for certain; if he will kindly send a sample I 
will gladly tell him. 1 doubt if soot or lime 
would do any good; a dressing of 3 cwt. of 
sulphate of potash and 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia applied as a dressing might do good, 
but I should strongly recommend that &U the 
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affected plants should be taken up and burnt if 
the attack is very bad. Clear out the Straw¬ 
berries altogether, and grow some other crop 
on the soil for two years, and introduce fresn 
Strawberry-plants from an uninfested source.— 
G. S. S. 


DAMSONS. 

These are with me an excellent crop, but when 
I came to reside here people told me that they 
would not grow; but having brought a quantity 
of the beat sorts from Kent, I resolved to give 
them a trial, and having carefully tended them, 
I have now as good a lot of trees, with as fiae 
crops as any to be seen in Kentish orchards. 
The fact is, the Damson is looked on as a common 
fruit, for which any sort of position or treatment 
is good enough. Consequently, as a natural 
result, if the trees get poor treatment they yield 
poor returns. Now, I find it quite the reverse, 
for if planted in good soil, in sheltered position, 
and pruned every winter, they yield far more 
profit than many of the choicest Plums, from 
the fact that they come in after Plums are over, 
and usually sell far more readily. The usual 
advice is to plant them as outside rows or wind 
screens to orchards, and frequently one finds 
them planted in hedgerows with their roots 
struggling to gain a subsistence among Thorns 
and Briers. This is not the way to get fine fruit 
Plant them in as good a soil as you can get, and 
at the winter pruning cut all the long straggling 
shoots in pretty close, leaving all the short 
spray-like growth intact, and in a few years 
these will form heads, densely furnished with 
fruitful spurs, and the crops they will bear 
will astonish anyone who has hitherto given 
them no pruning at all. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR PROFIT. 

2464.—“ N. P.” should plant varieties most 
suited to the district in which he lives; these 
he oould easily find out by inquiry from the 
gardeners in his neighbourhood. At the Fruit 
Conference, of 1888, Mr. Thomas Coombes, of 
the Hendre, Monmouth, said that the following 
did well with him : King of the Pippins, Irish 
Peach, Cox’s Orange, Red Astrachan, and 
Reinette du Canada. Mr. Jenkins, Aber¬ 
gavenny, gives King of the Pippins, Irish Peach, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Cox’s Orange, and 
Reinette du Canada. I have only selected a few 
from out of the list of each, and placed them in 
what I consider their order of merit as dessert 
Apples for profit in Monmouthshire. There is, 
in my opinion, no better Apples to grow for 
profit in Monmouthshire than the King of the 
Pippins ; it is a great and certain cropper, with 
strong and robust foliage, grows well here, and, 
in fa .it, in almost every country in Great 
Britain. Quality, first class. Irish Peach also 
first quality, and has the advantage of coming in 
early, and consequently of being able to be put on 
the market before the American Apples come. 
Devonshire Quarrenden is also an early Apple. 
Great bearer. Quality, not perhaps so first 
class, but a good-looking Apple, though rather 
small. Colour, dark-red. Cox’s Orange is the 
finest dessert Apple in cultivation ; medium size 
and good bearer, but the foliage is not strong, 
and is not so capable of resisting the attacks 
of insect pests. Red Astrachan and Reinette 
du Canada are too uncertain croppers to grow 
for profit. Blenheim Orange is a first-rate 
Apple for market, but is not a free-bearer when 
young. The trees should have been planted a 
month ago, but it is not too late now. Dig the 
holes 18 inches deep and about 5 square feet 
in size. Carefully take out any old roots, and, 
if possible, replace the soil with new. As 
young trees do not do so well where others have 
been growing, plant when the soil is dry, ram 
hard, and keep the roots as near the surface as 
possible. Avoid digging a small round hole 
which may be full of water ; at times it is often 
done, and trees may as well be put in a well 
at once. Do not prune. I do not by this mean 
that a crossing branch should not be cut off or a 
check be given to one that is taking more of its 
share of strength from the tree ; neither do I 
say that it is not a good plan to lift a voung 
tree, should the roots have penetrated into 
the subsoil; but the craze for mutilating the 
root and branch which is so commonly practised 
is what I object to. It is natural for a young 
tree to grow more than f*ult. It is not difficult 
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to understand that fruit-trees that have been 
stunted by pruning hard of root and branch, and 
so forced into premature bearing, can never make 
the grand heads that those do grown in a more 
natural way. Even if they do not succumb to 
canker or other disease, in a few years they will 
cease bearing, and will make an attempt to 
grow. Fruit-trees will not carry a great crop 
when growing, neither will they grow much 
when carrying a heavy crop. I planted some 
bush-trees four years ago ; they have carried a 
nice little crop every year, and are now 12 feet 
through and 14 high, and full of blossom-buds 
for next season. If profit is to be made it is 
from such trees, not from dwarfed trees that 
have not the strength to carry a great crop 
without injury to themselves. An Irian 
labourer I know, after watching a gardener 
pruning his fruit-trees, said : “ I could save you 
naif a day’s work if you would let me run my 
hook over them.” And it is not so very un¬ 
common to see bush fruit-trees looking as if they 
had been pruned with a hedging-hook. 

Chepstow. 


2565.— Cherry-trees for a cold wall.— 

North-north-east is a very bad position for a 
Cherry-tree. It is almost, if not quite, as bad as 
north, and the only variety of Cherry-tree that 
would be likely to do well would be the Morello. 
This variety succeeds admirably upon a north 
wall, even in cold, northern districts. It is one 
of the most valuable Cherries grown, as 
gardeners who have to supply large establish¬ 
ments can testify. It is the one used for 
making Cherry brandy, and when well-grown 
and ripened is esteemed by some as a dessert 
fruit, although others think it possesses too 
much acidity for that purpose. As is well 
known, it is the best Cherry for kitchen pur¬ 
poses.—J. D. E. 

-The Morello is the beet for oold positions, but the 

May Duke, an early Cherry, does well on a north wall. 
Plant now at once.—E. II. 

2599.— Manure on Vine borders, &c. 
—Some learned people tell us that manure 
spread on the ground does not part from the 
ammonia it contains ; but to me this is hard to 
believe, seeing that if the manure is left exposed 
long enough it wastes quite away. My advice is 
that you cover the manure with a thin coat of 
soil. It would be interesting to hear from those 
who hold au opposite opinion to mine—What 
is it that causes the smell of which this corres¬ 
pondent complains if it is not caused by the 
ammonia given off by the manure ?—J. C. C. 

21*72.— Late Grapes —The best sorts of Crapes to 
prrow in a cold-house are Black Hamburghs, Alicantes, and 
Golden (£ueen. I should plant three Uamburgh9, two 
Alicantes, and two Golden (Queens. This last has ripened 
perfectly with me in a cool vinery, and being a good setter, 
1 look upon it as a very useful Grape.—E. H. 

Pear Josephine de Malines.— This is 
in my opinion the best late-keeping Pear in 
cultivation. It succeeds with me as a bush or 
pyramid, and bears freely nice medium-sized 
fruit that last in a condition fit for dessert 
about the longest of any kind I grow. When 
ripe it is of a pale-lemon colour, beautifully 
flavoured. The trees are very hardy, and grow 
very freely, making a good deal of wood, and 
for this reason the knife should be only sparingly 
used. I merely thin out the weakly centre 
growths, and leave the short twigs at full 
length, and in a short time they become quite 
covered with fruit-buds, and carry very even 
crops almost every year.—J. G., Hants . 


2558.—“ American Blight”— This was 
introduced here from America about a century 
ago, and has now spread all over the country. 
In winter the insects will creep down in the 
earth and feed on the roots, and this makes the 
work of getting rid of them more difficult; in 
fact, clearing them out, where the trees are 
badly affected, requires both time and patience. 
Any good insecticide will kill the insects if it 
reaches them. Gishurst Compound, a pound 
in six quarts of water, brushed into the affected 
parts, will destroy them. One pound of soft-soap, 
dissolved in six quarts of boiling water, with a 
glass of paraffin added, is also effective.—E. H. 

-This is a small vinous-coloured insect completely 

imbedded in a mass of wool-like material, which it secretes ; 
it is common on old fruit-trees, bat especially on Apples, 
and can be destroyed by the use of a stiff brush and 
paraffin ; the oil must be thoroughly worked into the 
affected parts, so that all the insects may be saturated 
with It; this remedy never falls when thoroughly applied. 
I —A. G. Butler. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AUTUMN - FLOWERING BEGONIAS FOR 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Amongst the numerous kinds of Begonias suit¬ 
able for the above purpose, none have greater 
claims on the amateur than B. Bocotrana and 
B. Froebeli, both of which may be grown with 
success by those in possession of an ordinary 
warm greenhouse. B. socotrana is a native of 
the dry and sandy Island of Socotrana, from 
whence it was introduced into English gardens 
by Dr. J. B. Balfour twelve years ago. A very 
snort space of time elapsed before the high 
qualities possessed by this plant manifested 
themselves, and it speedily attained a promi¬ 
nent position in the large genus, which position 
it improves year by year ; for, besides being a 
good decorative plant, it has also been used 
with marked advantage by the hybridist. The 
stems are deciduous, but, instead of springing 
from one large underground tuber (as in the 
tuberous type), they are produced from a num¬ 
ber of small bulbils above the soil. The leaves 
average from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter, 
are orbicular peltate in shape, aud are of an ex¬ 
ceedingly bright glossy-green, above which 
numerous racemes of bright rosy-pink dowers 
are thrown well up, thus forming a most pleas¬ 
ing contrast. To produce good plants the 
bulbils should be potted about the middle of 
July in 3-inch pots in a compost composed of 
two parts gcol fibrous loam, one part leaf- 
mould, and one part peat, with enough silver 
sand to make the whole porous. After potting 
they should be plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre, if 
possible, near tne glass, which Mill ensure a 
sturdy growth. Water should be given spar¬ 
ingly until root action commences, after which 
the soil must be kept in a fairly moist condition 
while the plants are in a growing state. As soon 
as the roots touch the sides of the pots the plants 
should be shifted into 5-inch or 6 inch pots, 
using a compost rather rougher than at the last 
potting, with the addition of a little dry old 
hot-bed manure. When well rooted, weak 
liquid-manure may be given occasionally with 
beneficial results. A great point to be looked 
to in the successful cultivation of this plant is 
to keep it from cold draughts, nor allow any 
water to stand on the leaves during cold or dull 
weather. On bright, warm days a slight syring¬ 
ing once a day will do good, uutil the plants 
begin to show signs of flowering. When grown 
in heat the floweriug period is from the begin¬ 
ning of September to the end of October; but 
by growing in a temperaturo of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs., the flowering period may be prolonged 
by six weeks. Propagation is effected by divid¬ 
ing the bulbils at the brat potting. B. Frivbeli, 
another handsome, late-flowering species, may 
be grown in a cooler house than the former, as 
it partakes more of the character of the tuber¬ 
ous type. The bright-scarlet flowers are borne 
on tall, drooping cymes, which are carried well 
above the beautiful purplish-tinted, green, 
cordate leaves. It comes into flower about the 
middle of August, and continues to the end of 
October, the lateness of which is the only 
reason why it is not used for summer bedding. 
Plants from seeds sown in February may be bad 
in flower towards the end of August. The mode 
of cultivation recommended for the former is 
equally suitable for this. The resting period for 
both species is during spring and early summer. 
They should at this time be kept absolutely dry. 

D. 


2584. — Culture Of Azaleas— Azaleas 
must never be allowed to get dust-dry. The 
roots are fine and hair-like, and soon perish if 
an adequate supply of moisture is not given ; 
they require less water now than at any other 
time. But if in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. the flower-buds will soon start, and they 
will then require more water, aud if the pots 
are full of roots a little stimulant may be given. 
If the plants are strong and well set with buds 
the warmth will cause the blossoms to come oat 
early, and the work being made in good time 
will ripen up well. Turn the plants out-of- 
doors in July for eight or ten weeks. Repot 
after blooming if necessary, using the best peat, 
ramming it down very firm.—E. H. 

| -These are amongst the more easily 

[ managed of greenhouse plants, and they are, as 
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such, comparatively hardy. In winter they are 
at rest, and ahould not be excited by much heat. 
They do not require to be frequently watered in 
winter. Let them get rather dry, but nothing 
like dusty dry, and, when dry, give a thorough 
good watering to well moisten every particle of 
soil and roots. If the flowers are w'anbed early 
the plants may have a temperature of 50 dega. to 
55 degs. after the middle of January, but this 
is quite a hot house and not a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. The minimum greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is 40degs. less, or more in winter.—J. D. E. 

CHOICE STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Hkdyciiiumh. 

Among: these stately herbaceous stove plants are 
some of the most beautiful and sweet-scented 
flowers we possess. They belong to the natural 
order Zingiberacesv, and* grow to a height of 
from .‘1 feet to 0 feet. The flowers are produced 
in the form of large erect spikes from the apex 
of the shoots that are formed annually from 
strong, fleshy crowns. They are strong-growing 
plants that require a considerable amount of 
pot-room, otherwise they do not acquire sufli- 
cient strength to flower well. They look beat 
when grown to a size that will produce from 
three to half a-dozen blooming stems yearly ; 
being remarkably free growers, they Boon attain 
dimensions that enable them to do this, and it is 


being scorched. When the young growth has 
reached its full size the stems may be observed 
to thicken towards the top previous to the emis¬ 
sion of the bloom-spikes. The time of flowering 
is sooner or later during the summer, according 
to the heat they receive and the time growth 
begins. They will stand, while in bloom, in a 
conservatory or cool-house, where they will look 
well in association with other plants. After 
flowering place them through the autumn and 
winter in a temperature of 55 degs. ; the old 
stems that have previously flowered may each 
year be cut away about the time the young 
growth approaches its full size. Up to this they 
assist the shoots that spring from their base. 
In the spring give pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger, removing some of the old soil and replac¬ 
ing it with new. The subsequent treatment 
needed will be to give more root-room as re¬ 
quired, and when the plants have got as large 
as wanted, they caneitnerl>e divided into single 
crowns in the way advised or simply cut in two. 
Insects: Hedychiums are little troubled with 
insects, their large smooth leaves not affording 
much harbour for them. Red-spider sometimes 
allects them, but can easily be removed by 
syringing with clean water. Should they be¬ 
come affected with scale sponging is the best 
remedy. There are a good many kinds in cul¬ 
tivation. The undermentioned is a selection of 
the best—H. anguatifolium : A strong growing 
species ; it bears handsome red flowe rs. East 



lledychium Gardnerianuui. Knpraved from a phologrsph sent by Miss F E Pope 
Coombe Down, Bath. 


an easy matter to confine them within such 

limits, as the plants will bear dividing annually 
if required. Their propagation is by division 
of the crowns, which is best effected early in 
spring before the young buds at the base begin 
to move in the least. They should be turned 
out of their pots, and the roots so far as possible 
separated, retaining as many as may be to each 
of the old or preceding year s shoots; put these 
singly into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, according to 
the size and strength of the pieces. Good ordi¬ 
nary loam, to which a little rotten manure and 
some sand are added, answers best for them ; 
they should then be placed in a temperature of 
GO degs. It is not well to hurry them by too 
much warmth immediately after division; better 
let the roots have time to re-establish themselves 
before exciting top growth, or the shoots made 
the first summer will not be so likely to bloom. 
Give more warmth as the season progresses, but 
it is not necessary to keep them very hot. We 
have found that although they will bear a high 
temperature they will do with less warmth than 
many things that come from the same countries. 
A cool stove or intermediate temperature will 
answer well for them. Give plenty of water 
when they begin to grow ; this is necessary, for 
though their leaves would not flag like those of 
many plants if too dry, their growth would cer¬ 
tainly suffer to some extent. They will succeed 
best with more air than the generality of stove 
subjects want, and they need no more Bhade 
than is found necessary tp^revent the leaves 

Digitized by CiOQQI£ 


India. H. coronarium : A stately species, with 
yellow flowers and handsome foliage. East 
India. H. Gardnerianum (here figured) grows 
to a height of G feet ; flowers yellow, one of the 
beat; a native of East India, but will do very 
well in a greenhouse. H. gracile : A dwarfer- 
habited sort than any of the preceding, bearing 
very handsome white flowers. It wants a little 
more heat than most of the species. Found in 
Bengal. H. longifolium grows to a medium 
height, and bears deep-red flowers. From India. 
H. thyrsiforme: A beautiful white-flowered 
kind that grows to a medium height. This is 
from Nepal. B. 

2573.— Shifting a Camellia. —If the 
plant is in a pot or tub, it may, of course, be 
moved safely if placed under similar conditions 
to those it was exposed to previously. But if 
the plant has been growing in a bed, its re¬ 
moval now will probably cause the loss of a 
good many buds. A good deal will depend 
upon the way the removal is managed, and if it 
has to be taken far. Under any circumstances 
this is not a good season to move a very large 
i old plant, unless it has been lifted quite recently, 
say within the last two years. If good turfy 
loam can be had, use that with an equal portion 
of good leaf-mould or peat, with some sharp 
sand to keep it open. Do not bury the stem 
deeper than it was before—in fact, it is best to 
keep large plants a little bit up at first, as 
they always settle down.—E. H. 


TRANSPLANTING BULBS IN FLOWER. 
As a rule, it is not advisable to repot, trans¬ 
plant, or in any way disturb the roots of plants 
that are just coming into flower ; but an excep¬ 
tion may be made in the case of bulbs of such 
kinds as are usually termed Dutch bulbs— 
notably Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Jonquils, 
Ac. These, if grown in boxes of light sandy 
earth, from which the roots may be readily 
shaken out, may be transplanted with the 
greatest advantage, as not only can pots with 
every bulb in them of exactly the same stage of 
flowering be formed, but the check thus given 
will cause these bulbs to remain in full beauty 
very much longer than those grown on in pots 
from the autumn. This is a great advantage 
with bulbs like Tulips, that are certainly much 
more beautiful in the half-opened bud state 
than when the flowers are fully expanded. Thou¬ 
sands of the Scarlet and White Van Thol Tulips 
are grown in this way ami sold in spring for the 
purpose of filling fancy pots and vases, and very 
beautiful they look when bedded in green Moss, 
which if kept wet will sustain them in freshness 
for a long time. I may also mention Lily of the 
Valley, when grown from single crowns, as being 
suitable for the same kind of decoration. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre may be used in the place of soil 
for filling in round the roots, as the only 
requisite is to keep the plants steady in their 
position, and many amateurs who have a fancy 
lor indoor floral decorations will find this u 
very useful way of using bulbs. 

J. G., Gonjtort. 


2002. —Converting a pit into a house 
—You must raise the pit at both front and back 
to convert it into a nouso. The best way of 
doing so is to have glass lights 2 feet high along 
the front, and to raise the back wall 2 feet G inches 
with brickwork. If you make the roof lights a 
fixture j?ou must have ventilators in the back 
wall. lor growing Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
you should have a brick bed in the middle 3 feet 
wide. This will leave the flue quite free and 
space enough behind to attend to the plants, or 
in the place of a brick bed you may have a wood 
platform to hold the soil, but, as you know, wood 
would soon decay in such a position.—J. C. C. 

- Under ordinary circumstances all that 

would be necessary would be to dig out a path¬ 
way about 3 feet deep and 2 feet wide along the 
middle of the pit, and fix a door at one end, 
with steps, Ac., to descend by. But the top of 
the flue being only 18 inches from the glass 
alters the case considerably, there being no 
room to make a stage or bed*, or even to stand 
good-sized pots over it without coming right 
up against the glass. If practicable, the best 
plan will be to put on four more courses of 
brickwork all round the pit, thus raising the 
lights, Ac., 1 foot higher, and then if a path¬ 
way 2 feet deep and wide is taken out there 
ought to be suflicient headroom. This, I 
imagine, would be a much simpler job than 
lowering or altering the flue in any way. You 
can rig up a staging of slates or galvanised iron 
0 inches or 10 inches above the top of the flue, 
to stand plants, Ac , on, and have another raised 
Btage at the back also, if necessary.—B. C. R. 

2532.— Heating a span roofed green 
house. —Have nothing to do with the stove in 
the way you suggest. The heat would be so 
dry that tew f , if any, plants would live in it for 
any length of time. For a house of the dimen¬ 
sions you give a small hot-water apparatus is 
what you want. Get one of the independent 
boilers, like the Horseshoe or Loughborough 
make, and two rows of 4-inch pipe along both 
sides and one end, and you will have an apparatus 
that will maintain a genial temperature for your 
plants. You had better have a brick flue than t he 
cind of stove and pipes you refer to. —J. C. C. 

2586 —A span roofed greenhouse — 
The ordinary span-roofed greenhouse is about 
5 feet high at the eaves. This gives 2 feet 
G inches of brickwork above ground, and front 
lights 2 feet high, which, with wall plate, Ac., 
makes a height of 5 feet. In that case the 
height in the centre should be 10 feet or a little 
more. You should have given the height of the 
existing wall on the side, as if there is to be no 
side lights on one side that would make some 
difference iD the quantity and arrangement of 
the pipes. Side-lights, however, are not neces¬ 
sary, if you wish to do without them. Have 
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2 feet of brickwork above the ground level, with 
ventilators let into the wall, and the roof may 
rest upon it. In that case a height of 9 feet 
from the floor to the centre will be ample. Two 
rows of 4-inch piping along both sides and at 
one end will be sufficient to keep out frost. 
You can ascertain the price of the pipes from 
any of the firms who advertise in Gardening.— 
J. 0. C. 

2593.— Treatment of a Oocoa nut- 
plant. —This being an East Indian plant, you 
will find it rather a difficult one to cultivate in 
this country. In the first place, you had better 
put the nut into a pot—one S inches in diameter 
will be large enough—just burying the shoot 
about an incn. If tne plant makes satisfactory 
progress you can put it into a larger pot another 
year, and subsequently into a tub. The most 
suitable soil is three parts turfy loam and one 
part peat, with a liberal proportion of sand. 
You must bo very careful for several months to 
come not to keep the soil too wet, or the young 
shoot will damp away.—J. C. C. 

2561. — Zonal Pelargoniums for 
Winter flowering. —For continuous bloom¬ 
ing there is nothing better among the singles 
than West Brighton Gem, Henri Jacoby, 
Vesuvius, Swanley White, Beauty of Kent, 
Stella Maris, Lord Salisbury, Golden Vesuvius. 
The best of the doubles for winter bloomingareun- 
doubtedly Raspail, and Turtle’s Surprise, which 
is said to be a sport from Raspail; Swanley 
White, Lord Hartington, Mme. Thibaut, and 
H. M. Stanley. Several of the double Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are nearly always in flower if kept 
warm and comfortable in a light position.— 
E. H. 

2591.— Treatment of an Abutilon.— 
This plant does not require great heat, as it is 
half-hardy ; the soil should be kept fairly moist, 
but not wet. The treatment suitable to a Fuchsia 
answers very well for an Abutilon. 0 i course, in 
very cold weather when the temperature of your 
house approaches freezing point, it is better to 
give too little than too much water. Your plant 
is doubtless feeling the change from the warm 
house and may lose some leaves, but there is no 
cause for alarm.—A. G. Butler. 

2592 —Bougainvillea glabra —The 
border is right so far, and there should be 
18 inches of soil above the 6 inches of drainage. 
The plant succeeds best planted out. It is not 
a plant that needs excessive heat, and gives the 
beet results in a house intermediate between 
a tropical house and a greenhouse. If the loam 
is of a clayey nature it would be well to mix a 
good sprinkling of coarse white sand with it. 
In winter the plants need to be kept quite dry 
at the roots, and in February prune in the 
shoots rather closely, leaving good wood, 
but cutting the young growths well back.— 
J. D. E. 

2595.— Lapageria alba.— The loss of the 
top of the shoot is a decided check on the plant, 
but it will not kill it. Are you sure it was a 
mouse that did the mischief ? I rather think 
it was a slug, as they are particularly partial 
to the young shoots of this plant. You must 
do something to guard the young shoots when 
they first appear. A glass tube placed over 
them is the best protector you can use. If you 
have nothing better, get an ordinary lamp-glass 
to stand over them. Your treatment is so far 
right, but sometimes the Lapageria is a long 
time in starting into growth after being fresh 
planted.—J. C. C. 

2566.— Flowers for cutting during 
Winter. — Late Chrysanthemums, Salvias, 
double-flowering Primulas (especially the old 
double white), P. obconica, Zonal Pelargoniums 
(the double deep scarlet-flowered F. V. Raspail 
and Turtle’s Surprise should be grown largely), 
Camellias, Bouvardias, Heliotropes, Cinerarias 
(single and double), Persian Cyclamen, Epacris 
(these are not half enough known or grown), 
Heaths (especially Erica hyemalis), such Orchids 
as bloom naturally during the winter (of these 
Ccelogyne cristata is one of the very best), 
Roses (such as the White Niphetos, Marechal 
Niel, &c.), and of forced flowers Roman Hya¬ 
cinths (white). Paper-white and “Stella” Nar¬ 
cissi, Spiraea japonica (in March or April), Deut- 
zia gracilis, Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, and 
Gardenias. Christmas Roses and Laurustinus 
also are invaluable. Both are nearly hKrdy, but 
all ths better of protefction.jaitf evritol a slight 


amount of artificial heat in severe weather. 
Violets also and Primroses' are very useful in 
the early spring grown in frames.—B. C. R. 

-Chrysanthemums, of course, must be 

included, and if the right sorts are grown there 
will be a succession of blossoms from October 
till after Christmas. Something will depend 
upon the amount of heat at command. If there 
is no stove there will be no Eucharis Lilies, 
early Lily of the Valley, or Verbenas in winter, 
or Gardenias. On the other hand, there may be 
Camellias, Double Primulas, Roman Hya¬ 
cinths (Bouvardias will do in a warm green¬ 
house), Mignonette, Heaths, Azaleas, Double 
Zonal Pelargoniums (the single are not much 
use, unless the flowers are gummed), Cyclamens, 
Abutilons, and White and Yellow Marguerites 
are useful. Roman Hyacinths and other bulbs ; 
good bushes of Carnations are valuable under 
glass for cutting in winter, and, of course, 
there will bo Tea Rose3 soon after Christmas.— 
E. H. 

2003. — “ Geranium” cuttings. — Cer¬ 
tainly, the leaves and flower-stalks must be 
removed from the lower part of each cutting, 
but I expect the fault complained of occurs from 
your inserting the cuttings directly after trim¬ 
ming them. If, instead, you let them lie out in 
a dry place for a few hours, so as to heal the 
cuts, and then insert them in sandy soil, they 
will be all right. Lime will have the same 
eifect, but by following the above plan it is not 
required. August is the best month to strike 
the cuttings.—B. C. R. 

-If the cuttings were taken properly 

there ought to be no leaves or flower-stems 
buried in the soil; they should have all been 
cut off before the cuttings were put in. The 
chief cause of decay is that cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums are often taken too late; if prepared 
early in August and started in the open ground, 
potted up towards the end of the following 
month and taken indoors a week or two later, 
the losses are few. Amateurs are so much 
afraid of losing a few flowers in the summer 
that they often neglect to provide plants for the 
succeeding year until it becomes too late to do 
any good.—A. G. Butler. 

2525.— A damp flue. —If the flue some¬ 
times draws well the present trouble is prob¬ 
ably caused by its being blocked with cold air. 
Remedy: warm the air in the chimney so as 
to cause it to rise, and so “start a draught.” 
Have a hole made near the base of the chimney 
(a loose brick will do), so that you can push in a 
wisp of blazing straw. Close the hole as soon 
as the flue starts to draw. If it is an iron 
chimney, burning a little straw or shavings 
close to the chimney, so as to slightly warm 
the iron, will produce the same result.— 
H. A. I. 

-Allow me to thank “ B C. R.” and " J. 0. 0.” for 

information with respeot to the damp flue which I wrote 
about last week. As instructed, I had a brick taken out 
of the flue every 6 feet or so and had all the soot removed, 
which was quite damp, and now I am glad to say the 
furnace acts as well as ever it did. While thanking the 
above, this may be information for others also.—J. C. 

2537.— Heating a small lean-to green¬ 
house. —My house is 12 feet by 8 feet, 8 feet 
6 inches to ridge. Last winter was a good trial 
of the efficient power of testing one of Rippin- 
gille’s oil-stoves. Mine has two 2-inch burners, 
and the nominal cost for oil per week was la. 

I wintered 100 “ Geraniums,” 40 Fuchsias, 
20 Primulas, 10 Cinerarias, Maiden-hair Ferns, 
and other plants, besides being useful in the 

f reenhouse. If at any time I should require it, 
could put it into a bed-room instead of making 
a fire. I think that this ought to meet “ X.’s ” 
requirements. It will burn eighteen hours 
without attention, and is no more trouble than 
an ordinary lamp.' Cost of apparatus, 45s.—, 
W. B. 

2698.— Heating a small greenhouse.— I have 
no list of these heating-stoves by me just now, so cannot 
answer this question exactly. Rippingille’s are made in 
three sizes, I know, and I think the smallest would suffice 
for your purpose; but there are several other makes, 
to burn both oil and gas, and these vary considerably in 
both size and price.—B. C. R. 


2488.—Green-fly and Mealy-bug. — I 

have great pleasure in acceding to “B. B.’s” 
request that I should give a short account of 
the life history of green-fly and mealy-bug. 
The history of green-fly is a very curious and 


interesting one. They, in common with other 
insects, are produced from eggs laid by the 
female parent, but unlike the majority of insects, 
such as butterflies, moths, l)ees, beetles, flies, &c., 
the young, when hatched, are not caterpillars 
or grubs, which are totally unlike their parents, 
but they very much resemble their progenitors, 
except that they are much smaller and have no 
wings, and are all females. Thev grow rapidly, 
and in the course of from 4 days to 8 days 
begin to breed without the intervention of any 
male. They do not lay eggs, but bring forth 
their young alive ; these reach maturity within 
a few days, and are all females; some are 
winged others wingless, and so it goes on during 
the whole summer if the weather be favourable. 
In the autumn the last generation of the series 
is born, and it consists of both males and 
females, some of whom are winged and some are 
not. The females of this generation only lay 
eggs which are hatched in the following spring, 
and the round begins again; sometimes a few 
females of this last generation survive the 
winter. The generations which are born 
alive multiply with the most extraordinary 
rapidity. I was watching a green-fly under 
the microscope one day, and saw it give 
birth to two young ones within half an htur. 
Professor Huxley has calculated that the tenth 
generation alone, if all the previous ones had 
survived their proper time, would occupy as 
much space as flve hundred million stout men. 
It is therefore not surprising that we sometimes 
And our Rose bushes and other plants apparently 
suddenly covered with aphides or green-fly. That 
some are winged and others not may easily be 
accounted for. As if all were wingless, and 
the plant they were feeding on died, or for some 
other reason the supply of food was defunct, the 
winged ones could at any rate migrate, and ao 
prevent the Bpecies from being extermia&ted. 
The green-fly have a larger number of natural 
enemies which reduce their numbers to a very 
large extent. Bad weather often kills millions 
of them in a very short time. Were it not that 
so many are destroyed by these means, there 
would soon not he a green thing on the face of 
the earth. The life history of the mealy-bug is 
very similar to that of the scale insect to which 
it is very nearly related. The young mealy-bugs 
when first hatched from the eggs are active little 
beings, which wander about plants until they 
And a suitable place to settle down in, where 
they become almost stationary, aud secret in 
considerable quantities the white wool-like sub¬ 
stance amongst which the eggs are laid. The 
mealy-bugs are all females. The males, like 
those of the scale insects, are small, two-winged 
flies, totally unlike their better halves. These 
insects, under favourable circumstances, breed 
all the year round.—G. S. S. 

< 2559.— Household refuse.— The refuse fat of the 
household has some value as manure. The best way of 
using it is to work It into a compost with other waste 
matters, or mixed with stable-manure.—E. II. 

— Fat is an insoluble carbon compound, 
and 1 the roots of plants cannot take up insoluble 
matter; further, it is now a settled principle 
that no carbon is taken up by the roots of 
plants. As some six or seven years ago this 
question was rather warmly discussed in Gar¬ 
dening, it might not be amiss if I quote Dr. K. 
Prantl, a German professor and a high autho¬ 
rity. He says: “ The source from which all 
plants containing chlorophyll derive their car¬ 
bon is simply and solely the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere (or in the case of submerged 
plants that which is held in solution by the 
water). . . . No carbon is assimilated by green 
plants in any way.”—L. G. K. 


** Gardening Illustrated * Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5<L; post free, 8 d. 
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la published tit» rally bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Narcissus Horskfieldi. 

This is no doubt one of the finest of the garden 
Daffodils, and is very valuable as a cut flower for 
room and table decoration. Speaking of cut 
Daffodils reminds us that it is always best to 
gather the flowers before they are fully ex¬ 
panded, as in water they open in the full charm 
of their freshness and beauty. The soil for 
Daffodils should be well-drained and fairly 
light. The lengthy lists of types, numbering 
sometimes several hundreds, perplex the ama- 


but well-grown Epiphyllums are fairly lasting. 
Begonia insignis, -with the flowering-shoots 
trained out over the baskets, always looks well, 
—E. H. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR FURNISHING.—V. 
Primulas and Auriculas. 


Amongst the charming Primrose family there 
are many which are thoroughly hardy, and these, 
in addition to all the plants before named, may 
be cultivated without a garden or a greenhouse 
by the system of sinking pots in boxes of ashes 
(on the “ leads ” or in a small yard) recommended 
, . ... previously. The lovely Primula Sieboldi, which 

teur who wants just a few good ones ; but he or blooms in the spring, is one of the beat for this 


she will not err in first marking N. Horsefieldi 1 purpose, blossoming about the same time indoors 
as the best, and then adding such splendid kinds and out, for it will not bear forcing. There are 
as Golden Spur, Henry Irving, Emperor, maxi- many shades of colour as well as pure-white 
mus, the pretty and compact early-flowering amongst these Primulas, and they only need re- 
Tenby Daffodil, or j>bvallaris, Sir Watkin, and potting and dividing during the summer, when 
“‘ n: ^ 1 " in a dormant state after the leaves have quite 

disappeared, and they can be grown very easily. 
Then there is Primula rosea, a small plant about 
0 inches high, bearing masses of rose-coloured 
flowers, also quite hardy, and a number of 
double and single varieties of our own English 
Piimrose, with colours ranging from pure 
white to a soft lilac, crimson, and, of course, 
pale - yellow. The “Polyanthus” of old- 
fashioned gardens is also a Primula, and many 


S dlidus pnecox. Empress is very near to N. 

orsefieldi, but there are differences ; but the 
most important is that it blooms earlier, there¬ 
fore we get a succession of a flower we can 
scarcely have too much of. The growth is 
vigorous, the leaves broad, silvery-white, and 
the flowers bold and handsome, remarkably 
beautiful when seen in a mass. The perianth 
is white or nearly so, and the trumpet of the 
richest yellow—a beautiful contrast. I; is a 



Flowers of Narcissus Horsefieldi. 


Daffodil popular in the market and garden, and, 
as before remarked, very valuable and beautiful 
when cut. 

2486. — Chinese Lilies for dinner- 
table decoration. —These flowers look re¬ 
markably well when used for a dinner-table or 
in a drawing-room, if grown in a pale turquoise 
bowl, such as may be bought at a good china 
shop for a shilling or eighteen-pence. If rather 
too deep they can be half-filled with sand and 
small stones, on which the bulbs may rest, other 
stones keeping them in place, and water being 
supplied in sufficient quantities to half-cover 
the bulb. A little charcoal should be added 
to keep the water sweet, and the water should 
be only added to as it evaporates, not changed, 
as this disturbs the bulbs too much. Other 
suitable vessels for growing Chinese Lilies may 
be had at shops which sell foreign ware— i.e., from 
China and Japan. These are the most suitable 
of all, being especially adapted for these Lilies, 
but they are not so easy to get, unless “ H. C.” 
is within easy reach of a “ Japanese ” shop.— 
L. R. 

2r>64.— Plants for a hanging basket. 

—Ferns would probably be the most lasting 
plants for that position. Such kinds as 
Phlebodium aureum and Nephrolepis exaltata 
will last a long time, and, if taken out after a 
short time and another plant substituted, it 
would soon be in a condition to come back again. 
Suitable flowering subjepts-are not so cofnmon, 
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handsome varieties of all these plants can be 
raised from seed in a shady place at the begin¬ 
ning of June in the open air, and potted off 
when large enough. The spiked Primula 
japonica, bearing whorls of pretty blossoms, is 
one of the handsomest of the hardy Primroses, 
and may well be added to this list, and even the 
wild Oxlip and the deliciously-scented Cowslip 
are worth growing for room decoration. All 
the Primula family like plenty of leaf-mould 
in their compost, with an equal amount 
of good loam and some sand. A very rich soil 
is unnecessary for them, but it must be light 
and free from insects. Most of these in summer 
prefer a corner where they can have shade during 
the hottest part of the day, or the partial shade 
of an overhanging tree, and they must never be 
allowed to become dust-dry at the roots. Auri¬ 
culas, too, which were grown to such perfection 
in our great-grandmothers’ time, have again 
became popular, and, being quite hardy, will do 
well in our hanging garden. They are good 
town plants, and may be grown well in window- 
boxes or in pots sunk in flue ashes to protect their 
roots from the sun. Handsome varieties should be 
selected at a nurseryman's, for the process of 
raising them from seed is a long one, and these will 
bloom in early spring, only needing to be repotted 
about April, after they have finished blooming, 
and returned to their places in a box of ashes 
for the summer months. la addition to all 
these beautiful flowers, there might well be added 
hardy annuals in summer, and such half-hardy 


plants as China Asters, Pyrethrums, and 
Dahlias, which can be bought in early spring, 
and will flower before the frosts arrive. Early 
Chrysanthemums, too, such as Mme. Desgrange 
(white) and G. Wermig (pale-yellow), can be 
added, and if well covered with dry ashes 
round their crowns, will survive most winters 
after flowering. But with plenty of hardy 
bulbs, Carnations, Pansies, Lilies, biennials, 
Gladioli, and Irises, in addition to those above 
named, there will be no lack of hardy furnishing 
plants without encroaching on those which 
may more fairly be termed half-hardy. 

J. L. 


WINDOW-BOXES IN WINTER. 

Now that the winter is here and frosts have to 
be reckoned with, window-boxes must be over¬ 
hauled and made neat, if not beautiful, until 
spring flowers can be had out-of-doors. Small 
specimen shrubs in pots are most commonly 
used for this purpose, but some of these have a 
depressing, funereal aspect which is the reverse 
of cheering, notably the dark-hued plants, such 
as Yews, the green Euonyinus, and some of the 
Conifers. Perhaps the best selection can be 
made amongst the following plants : Aucuba 
japonica, with broad, handsome, variegated 
leaves, and (if female plants are selected) 
bright-red berries. It is not generally known 
that the male and female flowers of this shrub 
are borne on separate plants, and this is often 
the cause of disappointment about berries. 
Berberis Aquifolium, a Barberry with lovely red- 
tinted leaves and purple berries, most valuable 
for decorative purposes and quite hardy. In 
the early spring it bears bunches of bright- 
yellow blossoms, also very attractive, and it is 
even prettier when decked with its berries. 
Laurustinus, too, in a sheltered spot, will stand 
well through the winter and bring masses of 
delicate white and pink bloom in the earliest 
spring, and these three plants will be found 
much more elegant for window-boxes than the 
usual stiff-outlined plants. Those who prefer 
flowers to shrubs may fill their boxes with Auri¬ 
culas, Wall flowers, Forget me-not (Myosotis 
dissitiflora), handsome Polyanthuses, or a selec¬ 
tion of early-flowering bulbs can be made, such 
as Crocuses, Tulips, and Snowdrops. Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, and such other bulbs as will bear 
slight forcing, can be brought on in pots in a 
greenhouse or sunny window, and put in posi¬ 
tion during a mild break just before they open 
their blooms. For winter work it is better to 
keep the plants in pots, covering these tho¬ 
roughly with ashes, as they can thus easily be 
changed, and any failure made good without 
difficulty. A mulch of good Moss over the 
bulbs will be useful to protect them from severe 
frost, also adding to the cheerful appearance of 
the window. Few things are sweeter for early 
spring than well-grown young plants of Wall¬ 
flower. The best varieties only should be 
grown, with rich crimson and brown blossoms. 
These at the back, with a fringe of Scilla sibi- 
rica or Forget-me-not in front, make a combi¬ 
nation of colour and sweet scent which is not 
easily surpassed. Seedlings which have been 
grown in nursery-beds since June make the best 
Wallflowers for a box. Forget-me-nots also 
are best grown in the same way. R. 


IRISES FOR A ROOM. 

These singular shaped and most delicately 
tinted flowers have a beauty of their own; 
although not unlike the Orchid family. They 
have the merit of being perfectly hardy, and 
easily grown by anyone. Several of the varie¬ 
ties arc deliciously fragrant, notably Iris reticu¬ 
lata, which has a scent like Violets, and I. 
persica, a small kind, which bears flowers of 
blue, white, purple, or yellow, and blooms early. 
This is one of the best varieties for bringing on 
with warmth. Most of the Irises prefer to be 
out-of-doors, their pots being sunk in a bed or 
box of ashes, only needing to be lifted in when 
their buds appear. There are so many hardy 
flowers which can be grown in this way—*. e , in 
pots of good soil, well drained, and sunk in a 
box of fine ashes, which can be placed on the 
leads, in a backyard, even on a broad window- 
ledge, or in an unused room (with the window 
open, and standing close to the glass) that it 
does seem a pity that amateurs do not more 
often try the plan, especially as plants so reared 
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are not nearly so costly, whether grown from 
aeed or bulb, as those bought in blossom at the 
door, while they last much longer, and are far 
more healthy, having escaped the severe forcing 
in very small pots which these tempting plants 
go through. There are three separate families 
of Irises—English, Spanish, ana German, the 
Spanish being the earliest to bloom, but generally 
smaller in size than the two others. The 
German Irises are much larger, and are more fit 
for shrubbery borders or herbaceous gardens 
than for pot culture, some of them, however, 
being very handsome, and delightfully fragrant. 
Amongst the specially valuable varieties which 
do not come under either of these heads the lead¬ 
ing place should be given to Iris iberica, a very 
handsome flower of blueandgoldshades, which can 
be had, with very slight heat, during the winter. 
This is specially valuable for window culture, 
for it is not a very large variety, although the 
blooms are large in proportion, and being quite 
hardy, it can be grown well on the “ box of 
ashes ” plan mentioned above, or in a cool 
window. I. pavonia major, too, is charming, 
with a bright-blue eye on its pure-white petals, 
which gives it the title of the Peacock Iris ; and 
I. reticulata, with its rare fragrance, has before 
been mentioned. The lovely little I. sibirica, 
bearing a large number of exquisite blue blos¬ 
soms, must not be forgotten, for blue flowers are 
always most valuable for cutting, and also for 
grouping with others. There are others, dis¬ 
tinguished by their remarkable, but not always 
brilliant, tints, such as the Widow (I. tuberosa), 
with petals almost pure black and green; 
I. fcetidiasima variegata, the Dusky Iris, with 
very pretty silvery foliage, whose chief beauty 
consists in the bright-red berries borne in winter 
in pods of three segments; and I. susiana, a 
large, sl*te-colourea variety, covered with a 
black n twork, which is handsome in its peculiar 
way. J. L. R. 


2520.— Arrangement of a conserva¬ 
tory. —This conservatory, opening upon the 
dining-room, may be made a very pleasant spot 
by anyone who will take a little trouble daily ; 
but if neglected, will spoil the look of the room. 
“ St. Maur ” should have mentioned the aspect, 
as on this so much depends, especially when 
there appears to be a brick wall opposite the 
window. We will, however, take it to be more 
or less sunny, otherwise only Ferns would grow 
in it. The brick wall might receive two or 
three good Roses, such as William Allen 
Richardson or L’Id<$al (for apricot tints), Climb¬ 
ing Nipheto3 (pure white), and Reine Marie 
Henrietta (red), which should be carefully 
planted at once from pots in a border, with 
good turf soil surrounding the roots. But if 
there be no border, 14 St. Maur ” will have to 
depend upon large boxes for creepers to cover 
this wall, and in these might be planted an 
Ivy-leafed Geranium, say Mme. Thibaut (clear 
pink, or a deeper-red variety) which is an ex¬ 
cellent plant to flower almost all the year round, 
a Heliotrope, a double Zonal Pelargonium, all 
of which can be managed better in boxes than 
such creepers as Passifloras, Lapagerias, Ac., 
for all plants which make long straggling 
growth will soon get shabby ana miserable- 
looking unless they have a wide root-run. 
“ St. Maur ” does not say whether the conser¬ 
vatory is heated or no ; if not, another question 
had better be asked, as few ordinary conser¬ 
vatory plants will do unless the frost be kept 
out, and a totally different list must be given. 
Tuberous Begonias may be grown in spring, 
potting the tubers in March (hanging wire- 
baskets show off these plants to great ad¬ 
vantage, and will look well opposite the 
window); Palms, Dracaenas, greenhouse 
Ferns in variety will be useful as 
giving a tropical look to the place, and 
a number of beautiful foliage plants, 
such as Ricinus Gibsoni (bronze-leafed Castor- 
oil), Cannas, Solanum robustum, and S. mar¬ 
ginatum, Grevillea robusta, Ac., may be sown in 
a hot-bed in spring, and potted on for the con¬ 
servatory. “ St. Maur ” should have plenty of 
handsome foliaged plants, and these will show 
off flowers to far greater advantage than the 
usual idea of stiff rows of plants of the same 
kind. Grouping should be studied, hiding the 
pots with plenty of trailers and Ferns, and 
placing the highest at the back. Movable 
stands of iron-wire wifi be far prettier^than the 
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straight wooden stages which spoil so many 
conservatories, for we need something which 
can be shifted about, so as to display the plants 
which are then in bloom to the best possible 
advantage. If “St. Maur” will give more 
particulars as to aspect, ventilation, heating 
appliances, Ac., muoh more advice could be 
given, but it seems useless to go into particulars 
without knowing these things.— I. L. R. 


NOTES ON THE CARNATION. 

There is none but which must like these 
flowers, both for summer and winter, and are 
the most easy grown of all plants if the follow¬ 
ing ways are attended to. The first thing to 
do is to get some healthy plants, and if wanted 
for winter flowering the cuttings should have 
been struck in early spring, potted, and grown 
on out-of-doors, the soil used being good loam 
and sand (not sifted), with a few cracked bones, 
care being taken to pinch off all flower-buds 
which may show until September, when they, 
at the end of that month, should be placed in a 
temperature of 55 degs. of fire-heat, giving them 
all the sun and air possible when the house gets 
to about GO degs., closing again early, and you 
will have plenty of flowers all through the 
winter. The best varieties for this purpose are 
the following—viz.. La Neige (white), Auguste 
Cotton (salmon), John Bright (red), Watteau 
(scarlet), George Hawtrey (yellow), Magnet 
(buff). These will give abundant supplies of 
blooms if well looked after all the winter 
until May, and if top-dressed will bloom 
all the summer. These are perpetuals. But 
we must treat our border varieties differ¬ 
ently. Those who intend to grow them early, 
in the autumn is the time to buy them, and 
treat them as follows—viz., the best plants are 
obtained from layers which should nave been 
put down in July or August. They, being now 
well rooted, should be potted up into 60’s and 
stood in a frame or house near the glass, giving 
them all the sun possible, and very little water, 
as they are subject to a spot caused by too much 
moisture. They will do like this until February, 
when we must again see to them. These make 
a good show, and are very useful for the conser¬ 
vatory if a few are selected and potted on in 
rich loam and sea sand, as they come in about 
six weeks before those outdoors. The others 
can be planted out in beds, or between Rose 
borders, the ground being made ready through 
the winter, well turned up to the frost, working 
in a little lime and soot or wood-ashes, getting 
it well firm, and plant on fine days, and on no 
account touching the ground when wet. The 
following varieties will also be found good 
for these purposes: Germania (yellow), Mrs. 
Heaton (yellow, marked rose, which Btands 
among yellow grounds as Ulrich Brunner among 
the Roses), Mrs. R. Hole (apricot), Lady Prim¬ 
rose, The Lady (white), Hector (maroon). The 
General (scarlet), Crimson Clove, Emin Pasha 
(rich plum), Countess of Paris (blush), Beatrice 
(rose), The Coroner, Maiden’s Blush (pink). 

G. H. H. 

White Carnations. —A few words at the 
present time on the above subject may not be 
amiss, as growers and raisers are now distri¬ 
buting their young plants. Mr. Dodwell has 
raised amongst many others a new white self 
called Mrs. Fred. It is a splendid white, having 
a large, well-formed bloom, quite smooth and 
round, and is a florist’s ideal exhibition flower. 
Another great Carnation raiser, Mr. Benary, 
of Germany, has sent out a grand new white 
self under the name of Weiss Dame, and he de¬ 
scribes it as the best white he has ever raised. 
It is a beautiful border variety, bearing its 
blossoms on short, stiff stems, and never burst¬ 
ing. It is also very fragrant, which very 
enticing quality is, alas ! too often absent in 
many new varieties nowadays. It is not an ex¬ 
hibition bloom, having a fault according to the 
official laws which disqualifies it, but which, I 
am bold enough to say, does not detract from 
its beauty. The bloom is Berrated on the edges 
of its petals. Yet its many good qualities will 
cause it to be preferred to many of the various 
other white seifs for the border. Mr. Lakin, 
of Oxford, has sent out two very good whites, 
named respectively Emma and Annie Lakin, 
the former, perhaps, being the finest. They 
are both an improvement on the general run of 


whites, and will be popular among a large 
section of the florists. Mrs. Frank Watts is a 
good early Carnation for the border, being of a 
fair size and fragrant. Mrs. Muir is a very 
good white, having a good constitution and 
making plenty of grasB. It has become de¬ 
servedly popular, and will remain in many 
gardens long after other more delicate sorts have 
succumbed to disease and weather. Theie are 
several other whites of minor importance, such 
as Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. M. Hill, Nellie Hill, 
and Virgo, all good growers, and bearing fairish 
flowers. As for that much-talked-of variety, 
Gloire de Nancy, I’ll have none of it. I think 
it is a nasty coarse grower, with a formless 
bloom, bursting and ragged, not fit for a bouquet, 
leave alone a buttonhole.— Adam. 


B BBS. 

THE NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING. 
There is but little reason to doubt that a fresh 
system of Bee-keeping has been brought to light 
that will at least double the yield of honey from 
bar-frame hives as worked at present. The 
system has been alluded to before in this column, 
under the heading of 44 Two Queens in one 
Hive.” Further developments have taken 
place since, which are so favourable that there 
can scarcely be any question that a new era 
has opened in the annals of modern Bee-keeping. 
Mr. Wells, to whom the honour belongs of having 
been the first in the field to successfully carry 
out and introduce the system, attended a meet¬ 
ing of the British Bee-keepers’ Association last 
March, and fully explained it and his mode of 
working his Bees, which had resulted in his 
taking during the season of 1891 1,381 lb. of 
honey from eleven hives, or an average of 
125£ lb. from each. Since this was made 
public much comment and criticism have been 
indulged in, and a great many people came 
to the conclusion that the fact of having a 
double hive with two queens, separated by 
a perforated division-board, such as Mr. 
Wells uses, only came to the same thing in 
regard to the yield of honey as having two 
colonies in separate hives. Mr. Wells set him¬ 
self the task in the season of 1892 of establish¬ 
ing the fact that this idea was erroneous. For 
this purpose he commenced last spring with 
five single queen or ordinary frame-hives and 
five double hives with two queens to each, 
which were placed side by side in his apiary, 
so that exactly the same honey sources were 
available to each. Other conditions were made 
as equal as possible, and similar care and at¬ 
tention were devoted to all, so that a fair com¬ 
parison of the returns could be made at the 
close of the season. When the time came to 
credit each hive with the quantity of honey it 
had yielded, Mr. Wells found that from the five 
single queen hives he had obtained an average of 
41 lb., while from the double queen ones the 
quantity taken was but a few ounces short of 
158 lb. per hive, or nearly four times as much. 
The experiment seems to have been conducted 
in a very straightforward and business like 
manner, there being no reason for doubt in any 
way, bo that the figures may speak entirely for 
themselves. It is possible that a higher 
average would have been attained in each 
case had the season been more favourable, as 
the weather was wet and unsettled during the 
time the White Clover was in bloom. Taken, 
however, as it stands, it is a very remarkable 
record, and although indivdual hives with single 
queens have, now and again, with special treat¬ 
ment, given as much as or more than 158 lb. in a 
season, such a high average from a number of 
hives has never before Men recorded in this 
country, the average of 41 lb. per hive being 
about the usual thing. The reason for such 
results seems to hinge on and prove the truth of 
the so oft-quoted maxim, 41 Keep all stocks 
strong,” as an enormous population of honey- 
gatherers is ensured by the system ; and it goes 
to prove that the proverb, 44 Union is strength,” 
is as much applicable to the Bee world in what 
it is able to accomplish as in the human. To 
instance the enormous number of Bees con¬ 
tained in one of these double hives, it may be 
mentioned that one of the swarms weighed over 
14 lb., which, computing at the rate of 3,500 to 
the pound, would number no less than 49,000. 
A first swarm from an ordinary frame-hive 
Original from 
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generally weighs about 5 lb. The most profit¬ 
able way of treating a swarm is to return it to 
its original hive after room has been made to 
receive it bv taking out frames of brood, and 
this is found to be the best course to pursue 
with the double hive. Mr. Wells was able to 
divide the broad-frames after the 14 lb. swarm 
issued, so that nine small colonies, or nuclei, 
were formed, thus making the increase in the 
number of stocks equally as remarkable as the 
increased yield of honey. 

Apis, in Farm and Home . 


RULB8 FOR 00RRBSF0ND9NT8. 

Questions.—Queries and answers eri inserted in 
Q umtsmafree q f charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance, All e&mmunimUom 
jor insertion should be clearly and concisely written or* 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardisihs, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishes. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should beat 
unwind that, as Garduiuis has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follouing the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeption of such as canno i 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart • 
merits) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . os far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbhiks 
should mention the number in which they appeared . 


2610.— Best bedding Lobelias.— Will someone 
please to name the beat compact Lobelias tor bedding?— 
W. Young. 

2811.—Heat for Ferns.— Do Maiden hair and other 
Ferns require heat, or can they be grown well without it? 
—ILLUSTRATED. 

2512.— Gloriosa snperba.— 'will anyone kindly give 
me eome instructions as to what soil and treatment this 
plant requires ?— Dalstonian. 

2613 - Book on Roses.— Will “ J. C. 0." or some 
other experienced person kindly advise me as to the best 
practical work on Koees ?—H. W. P. 

2614.—Plants for a north bed.— Would anyone 
kindly inform me the best plants for a bed faoing the north, 
also the best plant for edging? The bed is 0 feet long by 
3 feet wide.—C odfish. 


2615. -Treatment of Gloxinias.—I have two 
Gloxinias, and should be glad of any information m to 
time and soil to be used when potting ? 1 have little heat 
available.—1 llubtrated, 

2616. —Tobacco smoke in greenhouse.— Will 
someone kindly give me the names of plants that are most 
likely to be mjured by Tobacco-smoke in an ordinary 
greenhouse?— J. Pearl. 

2617. —Planting Firs, Ac.—I want to plant some 
Firs, Laurel, Tree-Box, Beech, and Thorn In exposed 
places in a cold district. Had 1 better wait till spt ing, and 
if so how late?—K. G. Pierson. 


2618. —Asparagus plumotus nanus.-! have a 
plant of this, and would like to have a lew hints as to how 
eo grow it successfully V Does it require salt, or what soil ? 
—Constant Reader, Chepstow. 

2619. — Keeping tree-berries. — Will someone 
kindly inform me how the berries of Mountain Ash, Pjra- 
cantha, and others, can be kept bright for decorative pur¬ 
poses during the winter ?— Isabella. 

2620 . —Marechal Niel Rose.— Would “J. c. C.” 
kindly eay how ic is best to prune this Rose for growing in 
a pot ? The growth made (his season is not very strong, 
and oonsiste of only four shoots.— Amateur. 

2821.— Using soap-suds.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the best thing to do with soap-suds in the winter? 
Will it do old fruit-trees any good if I dig a trench round 
Hum and put the water in ?— Norfolk Dumflikg, 

2622.—Orchids in a glass-case.-Could Orchids 
be grown in a closed glass case (securing a moist atmos¬ 
phere) if the needful temperature were given ? Of course, 
only those of small stature would be eligible.—T. T. 


2623.—Heating a greenhouse.— 1 should be much 
obliged if someone will kindly adviee me as to the most 
effectual, easily fixed, and economical heating apparatus 
(not gas) for a greenhouse 18 feet by 7 feet ?—W. R. Buit. 

2*24.— Roses for a small bed.— Would someone 
kindiy tell me the best dozen Roses for a small bed, and 
how to prepare them for exhibit^ n? The bed is faoing 
south-east, and is 20 feet long by 2 feet wide.— John Bull* 


2625.— Using manure on a Vine-border, l 
—Will someone kindly say how Thomson’s manure eno 
lie used, and in what quantities for the inside border t 
vinery and Peach- home, also for Pe&ohes in pots ?—H. 

•2626.- Canker in Apple-trees. -Will some 
kmdly inform me the oauae of canker on Apple-trees i 
ihe cure ? 1 have taken over a fresh garden, in which th 
are about sixty Apple-trees more or less so affected.- 
Dvkes. 


2627.-Chrysanthemums in a window.- 

have bought a whole lot of Chrysanthemums. 1 want t 
know would it do to keep them Inside in a window whil 
ihey are rooting, and how should I treat them afterwards 
I hare no greenhouse, but I have a shelf facing the soutl 
—A Beginner. / > B f 
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2628. —Peach-growing.— Would some good Peach- 
grower tell me how to manage Peaches from the beginning 
to the finish ? What heat do they require to be started in 1 
Does the border want to be outside like a vinery ?— Con¬ 
stant Rkadrr. 

2629. — Fowl-manure and leaf-mould. — Will 
someone kindly inform me in what proportion to put 
several loads of lowl-manure upon not very rich land ? 
Also, would an admixture of good leaf-mould be beneficial? 
—Fowls. 

2630. - Seedling Briers.— I have a lot of Seedling 
Briers two years old, and wish to work Dwarf Boses on 

, them. Will someone kindly inform me how to do so, 
whether to graft or bud them, also the best time and how 
to do it?— George Langford. 

2631. — Iris Kaempferi.— Is the present a suitable 
time for taking up and dividing clumps of Iris Knmpferi, 
and is it advisable to proteot the plants in the ground 
during winter from severe frost by covering them with 
straw or otherwise ?—C. E. F. 

2632. — Greenhouse for profit.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the most profitable use to make of a low 
span-roofed greenhouse, 60 feet by 14 feet, fitted with a 
proper heating apparatus ? Any and all suggestions will 
be thankfully received.— Glass. 

2633. — Plants under trees —Round my house are 
a number of large trees, chiefiy Sycamore, also a few Ash 
and Beech. They are so high that I want an undergrowth 
for protection from wind. Will anything grow vigorously 
under them and give shelter? The ground must be full of 
roots.— E. G. Pierson. 

263b— Height of Chrysanthemums. — will 
someone kindly give me the height of the following Chrys¬ 
anthemums?—Viviand Morel, M. Bahuant, Anna Harts¬ 
horn, Avalanche, Condor, Mrs. F. Jameson, Florence 
Davis, Sunflower, Beverley, E. Molyneux, Jeanne Delaux, 
and Sarah Owen.— North Stainley. 

2635 — Late White Chrysanthemums.—I have 
just inserted six cuttings of a pure-white late Chrysanthe¬ 
mum “ Miss Marechaux,” and shall be glad of any hints as 
to its culture for cut-flowers second week or later in 
December, 1893. I understand it is not a good “ doer,” 
but when well grown is very fine.— Alonsoa. 

2636.— Chinese Honeysuckle.—I planted about 
four years since (against the scullery wall, facing south) 
the Chinese Honeysuckle (Lonlcera flexuosa). It has 
grown pretty well, hut never bloomed. Will someone 

8 lease say what is the reason for its not flowering, what to 
o to make it bloom, and what is the colour oT its flowers ? 
-J. R. B. 

2637.—Bottom heat for Cucumbers.— I have a 
span-roofed house, heated with a 4-inch pipe round the 
eaves, the returns come back down the oentre of the house. 

I have a pit 3 feet wide on each side of the house. Can I 
get bottom-heat with manure so as to have fruit by the end 
of May? Will ecmeone please to give particulars?— 
J. J. R. 

2638.— Rose and Tomato-house.— I am desirous 
of ereoting a bouse for forcing Roses in winter, and grow¬ 
ing Tomatoes after the Roses are turned out, say, at the 
end of March. Is this a feasible plan, and, if so, what 
quantity of piping would be requited for a span-roofed house 
with a sectional area of 60 superficial feet, the house being 
of indefinite length ?—11. B. 

2639.-Hyacinths failing.—Would someone kindly 
tell me the cause of my Hyacinths failing? I have two 
beds, one facing the north and the other facing the south¬ 
east. I found them all rooted after three weeks, and 
covered with small white insects. What would be the best 
thiDg to do away with these, and will they prevent the bulb 
from flowering?—A New Reader. 

2640.— Gloxinia leaves damping off.— I have a 
quantity of Seedling Gloxinias in a greenhouse, some of 
which have the leaves damping off. I keep them fairly 
moist, but not overwatered, with moderate warmth; but 
wherever the leaves touch the soil or the edge of the pots 
they damp off. Will someone give me some instruction 
upon the treatment?—J. PEARL. 

2641.- Black flies on Morello Cherries.—For 
the last two years my Morello Cherry-trees on a wall have 
been infested with a swarm of small block flies during the 
spring and early summer months, which have greatly 
damaged the crop of fruit. Would a good sprinkling of 
lime over the trees and wall during the winter serve as a 
preventive to the above nuisance ?— Exeter. 

2642.— Planting a bed with Stocks.—I have a 
star shaped bed with six pointB in front of a drawing-room 
window, and wish to make it gay next summer. I propose 
to plant it with bedding blocks of different colours. 
Would anyone kindly give me any idea as to planting, and 
full particulars of how they thould be grown to be a suc¬ 
cess, when to sow seed, Ac. ?— Constant Reader, Chejwtow. 

£613.—A dark Climbing Rose — I shall be much 
obliged to anyone who can Ull me how to treat a dark 
Climbing Rose named Mons. Deair? It is young, has 
grown much since I have had it, and appeared in good 
condition all the summer, but has not flowered. I shall 
be glad to know if it should be pruned, and when ? Soil 
and situation were the eajnp as others which have done 
well.— Linz. 

2644.-Cleaning a boiler flue.—I have a Lough- 
boro 1 boiler, which answers admirably ; but the flue, a 
3-inch iron pipe, is continually getting choked with a hard 
substarioe, which adheres to the sides, and is very difficult 
to dislodge, much more so than soot would be. J use cin¬ 
ders or coke as fuel, so that there is little smoke or soot. 
Will someone kindly tell me how I oan clear the pipe sod 
keep it so ?—Vectis. 

2645.— Creepers on wire netting.— As I have 
about 30 yards of galvanised wire nettipg, 6 feet high, 
with 2-inch mesh, around a portion of my tennis-court, 
and as 1 am anxious to cover it with creepers, 1 would like 
to know if the following would Butt my purpose ?- Clematis 
Jackmani, Gloire de Dijon Rose. Eccremocarpus scaber, 
and .Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle. Would ifoe mesh he 
large enough for the Roses, &c. f to grow through? If so, 
what other varieties of Roses and Clematises would be suit¬ 
able ? I am anxious to cover the wire prettily with diffe¬ 
rent ctj^fwrs^and will hf frbankfur fpF ftftvlpe on the tub- 


2646. —Pruning newly-planted Apple-trees. 

—Having planted a lot of Bush Apple-trees, 1 should like 
some advice about pruning, when and how? The trees 
are on the Paradise stock, some of them (mostly Cox’s 
Orange Pippin) have nearly a score of shoots, very dose 
together. should some of them be cut clean away, and 
the others shortened in Bpring? The shoots vary from 
2 feet to 4 feet in length.— Grange. 

2647. — Ivy and Ampelopsis Veitchi-Will ivy 
and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper grow satisfactorily side by 
side on a wall ? I am anxious that the growth of both 
should mix together so as the effect would be pretty 
in the autumn, when the Ampelopsis leaf had turned 
odour amongst the Ivy, and in winter for the Ivy to hide 
the bareness, which would exist should the Ampelopsis be 
by itself. Can I do this with suocess, or would ihe Ivy kill 
the Creeper?—H. W. P. 

2648. —Chrysanthemum cuttings — I shall be 
glad if someone will tell me the best time to take cuttings 
from Chrysanthemums (Lady Selborne, Madame Lacroix, 
La Mermet), and where the cut tings should be taken from, 
and how many in a pot? What should be done with the old 
plants? They are kept in a email greenhouse 10 feet by 
8 feet, western aspect, no heat. Three or four plants have 
several small shoots at the base. Shall be glad of any 
suggestions, being quite an amateur.— Novice. 

2619.— Lavender-growing.—A friend of mine has 
a garden of about three acres in a poor condition. It won't 

C ay to crop it with vegetables. If it were filled with 
avender-plants, could he find a market for the blooms 
wholesale, and where, and would someone kindly say about 
how far apart the rows, and the plants in them should be ? 
Having some large bushes, should he glad of a few hints as 
to striking and best time of year ? Should prefer to send 
blooms to a place with least trouble, a perfumery rather 
than market.—G. II. 


2650. — Forming a mound in a garden.—I wish 
to employ a quantity of superfluous earth left over after 
making some ground in forming a mound. Would anyone 
kindly tell me what depth of black soil I should put on 
the clay and stony shale debris which forms the bulk of 
the material I have at my command ? Probably I should 
plant Rhododendrons, and of course, the necessary addition 
of peaty soil would be made to the upper strata ; but what 
depth of black soil, and what depth in case shrubs or 
Roses were planted ?—Amicus. 

2651. - Plunging Chrysanthemums, Ac.—Will 
“ Mr. Molyneux ” kindly tell me if Chrysanthemums are 
better plunged after they are in their flowering-pots half 
way up to tne rims, or are they better simply stood on the 
ground without being sunk ? Will plunging affect the size of 
blooms in any way ? 1 shall also be glad to know it he 
advises bone-dust in the potting soil, and also what size a 
show board ought to be to exhibit twelve Japanese blooms ? 
The newer kinds are so much larger, I find my board very 
6mall. What would be the price of same ?— Exeter. 

2652. —Tea Roses in pote.— Will “ J. C. C.” or some- 
one kindly disposed advise me how to treat Tea Roses in 
pots to prevent mildew ? Last spring mine suffered from 
it badly. They were in a small span-roofed house. In July 
the pots were plunged out-of-doors, and they soon re- 
covtred. They have now been brought in again, and 
Roses only are in the house. I intend keeping them until 
February without any artificial heat except in frosty 
weather. District high and exposed, and house gets the 
sun all day—that is, when we get any in North 
Staffordshire.—A. T. L. 


2653. —Chrysanthemums in the open air.— 
r ould anyone kindly tell me if the following Cbrysanthe- 
urns would flower In the open air? The place where I 
ould grow them is greatly sheltered from froet. Japanese : 
valanche. Volunteer, E. Molyneux, Mrs. H. Cannel), 
me. C. Audlguier, Mile. Lacroix, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. H- 
annell, Val d’Andorrd, Mile. Marie Hoste, Beauty of 
Mile Hill, Gloire du ltocher, Ey ntford White. Incurved : 
obert Cannell, Louis Boehmer, Mia. A. Hardy, Lord 
oleeley, Queen of England, Lady Slade, and Princess 
eatrice .—a New Reader. 

2654. -Treatment of Roses.—Will “P. U." or 
J. C. C." kindly advise treatment of Roses just potted up 
om the open ground? lI.P.’s, Teas, and Moss, both 
nds, have stems from 12 Inches to 18 inches lODg. Do 
)th sorts require the same pruning the first J esr ? I h*v® 
greenhouse with a hot-water apparatus, and should like 
lem in bloom, eay, March or April apd onwards, 
hey are at present in pois standing om-dcors, thee 
eather being so mild. I also have a lew ltpses in pole 
om last year, but whioh have not bloomed. They are 
1 undergoing the same treatment. Should those estab- 
ihed be treated the same as those just potted?—W. J. T. 

2655. -Failure of Irises and Peeonies.-! should 
: obliged if anyone would suggest the cause of my failure 
> get my Irises (both German and Japanese) and Pasoiiie* 
i flower ? 1 have at various times during the last five oir 
x years bought from some of the leading firms ©I lbe 
ingdom some Bcores of each of the above. They have 
»en carefully planted in all sorts of situations >n a targe 
id well-tended garden in the oountry, and have been 
tenured and generally well treated, and they produce 
Dundanoe of leaves only I have bad a few small 
looms on some of the Papnies, but they do not come 
indly, though the plants increase in Bize, and both 
ley and the Irises seem as healthy as possible. I may 
Id that all the kinds of both plants were supposed to be 
istinct and of the best varieties. - S. W. J. 

2656. —Fruit-growing.— There are a great many 
rticlea appearing in Gardening from time to time on 
uit-growing, but I am afraid there are some words used in 
lose articles thas we amateurs do not thoroughly under- 
«Sd. They are as iollowa: " By keeping the swing shoot* 
roperly pinched in during summer the trees will turn 
ut very fruitful." Well, the word pinching is oonfound- 

to us when we don’t know how far in the shoots should 
attached or at what time ? For example, see Gardening. 
iec 3rd. page, 557. “ J. D. E.” says : “By pinching hack 
he young growth* the trees will be ready to bear fruit/" 
liter Sd” this, how .m 1 to know when I jhoukl 
•inch the y oung growths or to what extent? I don t 
alin to LyAnything to “ J. D. E. on the contrary, I 
m very thankful to him for the many definite replies be haB 
St to Queries of mine. I only mention this as an illus- 
ration FXt { ZZ .0, The writ.™ center . 
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should be done, and how ? 1 take a great interest In read¬ 
ing Gardening, and more especially any artiole on fruit¬ 
growing, as 1 have a great many fruit-trees in my garden. 

1 think in pruning they can be made fruitless a greatdeal 
quicker than fruitful by incompetent hands.— In rsRKsrKn 
Amateur. 

2657.— Treatment of Vines.— I have a small 
vinery 21 feet long by 10 feet wide with S.S.W. aspect. 
It is heated by a saddle boiler with flue carried for con¬ 
venience along the back wall of the house, and by two 
rows of 4-inch hot-water pipes on the inner border, suffici¬ 
ent heat being obtained. The inner border is .3 feet and 
the outer one 4 feet in width, and in each case about 

2 feet 6 inches deep. The drainage is good and the soil 
forming the outside pit of border is hard clay. The roof is 
a lean-to against the wall of dwelling-houie. There 
are planted orf the inner border five Black IIun- 
burgh and one white Vine, the latter is a free-bcarer, 
but name not known to the writer. They have been 
planted about twelve years and have eaoh two rods 
reaching up the top of rafters, and making good growth 
and foliage each year. The Grapes are smaller than they 
should lie and the bunches rarely exceed a half-pound 
each. Usually four, and never exceeding five, bunches are 
allowed on eaoh rod. This year, especially, there has been 
partial shrivelling of the berrie3, or what I think is known 
as “ shanking,” other parts of the bunches colouring and 
finishing well. But my greatest misfortune for the last 
three years has been a persistent attack of mealy¬ 
bug, nearly every bunch and the underside of the leaves 
being affected by this troublesome insect. The Vines 
have been regularly cleaned, all loose bark rubbed off, 
and every apparent harbour for these pests looked for and 
cleaned out, and dressings of Fir-tree-oil freely applied 
both at the time of pruning and cleaning, and two or three 
other times during the year, yet the evil continues, and 
seenn to defy all attempts to eradicate it. Ic is now time 
for citting link, cleaning, and dressing the Vines, and I 
should be very grateful to anyone helping me to obtain a 
perfect crop of fruit? I may Bay the borders have been 
once or twice renewed and are fairly rich.—J. L. 


To tk» foUmemy qmrim brio/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer addition% } 
a ivies on the various subjects. 

2653. —OcLontogiossum growing (T. /few#).—No, 
I do nob think youliave the slightest chance of its growing, 
and so your friend (?) who gave it you must have known. 
He could only have been deluding you.— M. B. 

265).—Oncldlum flezaomm with a flower- 
spike (J. A. D ).—Keep it in a temperature of about 
60 degs., and let it have water occasionally, but do not 
deluge it. This will help to bring the flowers out all 
right. It is a nice small flowered kind, and very useful.— 
M. B. 

2660. —Hpidendrum stenopetalum (S. s.).— 
This is the name of your flower, and when sending speci¬ 
mens for a name let them be more comprehensive than this 
one flower. However, this is so conspicuous in having a 
white patch on the front of the lip that one could not 
mistake it.— M. B. 

2651.—Cucumbers with Orchids ( J. A. D.).— 
The plants you have named cannot be grown with Cucum¬ 
bers ; indeed, I am not much in favour of the two in com- 
bination ; but if so grown, it must be those requiring 
strong heat; but it would not suit Odontoglossums. No, 
to your laet query.— M. B. 

2632.—Native Orchids (IT. G. IF.).—I should know 
where to find them if they were in bloom quite well; but 
now you cannot find them, it is their resting season ; bub 
I should write to Messrs. Backhouse, of York. I should 
think them very likely people, or they might tell you (if 
they themselves could not) where to get them.— M. B. 

2663. —N&nodes Medusas (T. Benthim\ —This is 
the name of the plant sketched. It is a weird-looking plant. 
It should be grown in a shallow pan, well drained, and the 
soil must be a mixture of peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, kept moist, and it should be hung up near the glass 
in the coolest end of the cool-house. The flowers are large 
and much fringed, of a dull vinous-purple. They last in 
beauty (if any) for a very long time.—M. B. 

2664. —Dendrobium Wardianui . —J. a. D. says 
he has this plant pushing into growth at the nodes. Where 
this has been kept I do not know, nor yet if these are 
flower growths or leaf growths; if the former, a little heat 
and a little water would help them ; but if the latter, I 
should say it was kept supplied with both too long, and 
not being properly ripened, it has buret into growth too 
early. See if they are blooms, if not, place it in a cooler 
atmosphere, and likewise a dryer.—M. B. 


2868.— Insects at the root of a Rose (J . Brown). 
—Your bottle reached me quite safely, but the contents 
being loose, were so knocked about in transit that a few 
ants and a specimen of a small white woodlouse which 
inhabits ants’ nests were the only inseots I could find, even 
after soaking the lumps of earth and roots in water in a 
flat white dish until the earth all orumbled to pieces. 
Please send another piece of roots with the “ greasy blank 
flies,” wrapped in paper, and then pub into a email box, 
with some Moss, so that it cannot rattle about. As far as 
I can judge at present the Rose-tree must have an ant’s 
nest at its roots.—G. S. S. 

2689.-CoBlogryne fuliginosa (M. J. B .).—This is 
undoubtedly the species you send. I do not think that it 
ever has more than one flower open at a time, that is upon 
a raceme. It has oblong sepals of a light-drab colour, and 
the petals are of the same colour, but very narrow; the 
lip, however, is spreading in front, and where it obtains 
its name of sooty from, for it h streaked and fringed with 
black or blackish lines. It is not one of the ger.us that 
holds a very great value as an ornamental plant; but, 
having it, it is worth growing for the sake of the contrast 
brought by its curious flowers; it varies in oolour con¬ 
siderably. It oomss from Northern India.—M. B. 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamp to n -street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—./. Hendon.— Lycasbe oostata. 

- T. M —1, Adiantum decorum; 2, Adiantum hispidu- 

lum.- J. Bell.—I, Sophronitis violace* ; 2, Odontoglos- 

sum Rossi majus, a very decent variety, but nothing 

notable; 3, Cattleya labiata.- M. J. B.— 1, Coologyne 

fuliginosa; 2, Lulia grandis tenebro3i, poor variety.- 

W. B. //.—It is Acacia lophantha, and the cause of its 

losing its leaves is drought.- T. Maxwell.— It. looks like 

the Azalea known as Fielder’s White.- W. Howard.—\ 

is Lycaete Skinneri; 2, Maxillaria picta; 3, Tricbopelia 

tortilis ; 4, Pilumna nobilis.-IK. /».—It is a fine form of 

Cypripedium Leeanum.-(?.—1, Davallia Mariesi; 2, 

H miidictyum marginatum ; 3, Pellioa hastata; 4, Lygo- 

dhtyon Foster!,- C. II. J .—^Gleichenia flabellata. Yes, 

it was called Mertensia by Willdenov, together with the 

other broad fronded species.- T. Quinton .—All Tricho- 

manes : I, Tricbomanee Kaulfussl; 2, T. sinuosum; 3, 

T. floribundum.- S. S.— Epidendrum plenopetalum.- 

J. M.— 1 and 4, Specimens dried up; 2, Selaginella 

umbrosa ; 3, Phlebodium aureum.- G. Flook.— Looks 

like an Oxalis. Send again when in flower.- R. B L — 

1, Spirminnia africana ; 2, Habrothamnus elegans; 3, 

Thuja Lobbi.- A. Boldon.— Cannot name from such 

scraps.- Miss L. Hodges.— 1, Thujopsis dolabrata ; 2, 

Cupreesus Lawsoniana viridis; 3, Thuja elegans ; 4, Thuja 

Lobbi; 5, Cupressus Lawsoniana.- A. K. T., Leeds.— 

Specimen of flower too muoh crushed and dried up to 
recognise.- Grimsby .—Eulalia zebrina. 

Names Of fruit— R. B.— Apples; 1, Pig's Noes; 
3. Apparently very poor specimens of Yorkshire Beauty. 
Pears : 4, Bergamotte ; 5, Not recognised, specimens very 

poor.- Box of fruit {no name or address ).—Pears : 1, 

Vicar of Winkfleld; 2, Looks like Glou Morceau but 
speoimen much shrivelled; 3, Oalebasee. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTa 

We should be glad if readers would remember that Wi 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to for ward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. B., Sainsbury-green .—.Apply to Messrs. G. Bun- 

yard & Go., Maidstone, Kent.- Cordon .—Apply to 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, Kent.- H. J. 

Casein .—Apply to Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, 

Kent.- J. 8. M .—Apply to any good seedsman.- 

J. J. R.—Auv seedsman will supply you with good seeds 

of Tomatoes.- Northern Amateur .—Please repeat your 

queries, and write each one on a separate piece of paper, 
and on one side of it only. Also send your name and 

address.- T. Ji. S .—Apply to Mr. A. ¥. Barron, Royal 

Horticultural Society’s Garden, Ohiswiok, London, S W. 

- Thomas, Dublin.—Apply to Messrs. F. Rivers & 8on, 

Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


Catalogues received. — Seeds, Potatoes, and 
Plants. Mr. W. Baylor Hartland, 24, Patriok-street, 

Cork.- Seeds, Ac. Messrs. Herb and Wulle, Naples, 

Italy.- Chrysanthemums. Mr. W. E. Boyce, Archway- 

road, Highgate, London, N. 


2665.—Ly caste oostata (J. Hendon).—Well, if the 
plant was sold to you for a White Lycaete, you have one, 
and you have no redress ; but if you bought it for a white- 
flowered L. Skinneri alba, it is not a variety of that 
species at all, but, as you yourself say, “you have been 
had.” Send the name given above to the party you bought 
it of if you got it under the latter conditions ; but if, as 
stated in the first place, why, you have a White Lyoaste, 
and what more do you want?—M. B. 


2366.-Gymnogrammas (C. Lock).-Yes, I can 
quite understand the appearance of the plants; but it is 
in accordance with the usual plight of these Ferns 
at the present season, yours beiag somewhat worse than 
usual through you having kept them too moist. Never 
mind, we soon shall have the days begin to lengthen, and 
then they will begin to improve. I do not like to keep 
plants more than two or three years. I prefer young 
plants. Perhaps your plants look worse through being 
too old.—J. J. 

2607.—Cypripedium Chamberlaini (J. A. D ), 
—This plant, as also C. Stonei, newly imported, should 
have all the soft and rotten pieces of their roots cut away, 
and they should be planted in pots, with crocks alone. 
These pots should be kept in not less a temperature than 
65degs., giving but a very little moisture, and this should 
not be given to the plant, but poured into the drainage. 
By this manner of treating them, perhaps, when the 
longer and brighter days come round, the plants will be 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats; garden landscapes; 
picturesque trees; plants, hardy and tender; 
Ferns ; Roses; cut flowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens.— A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden? 


Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Seoond 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of h&lf-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid.— Gvt flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them . 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
iiito competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women , barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements* 
iron railings, wires, or iron supjrtorts of any kind, 
also labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph m being 
taken), and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flomrs 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 


First. —The photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they a-c obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
tight of which is open to questiw. There ii no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the rinht 
of engraving and pub!ishingant/ of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects olearly ;but those on albuminized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third .—All communications relating to the competition 
other than Cottage gardens must be addressed to the Editor 
q/G ardening Illustrated, 37 , Southamp ton-street, Co vent. 
garden, London, W.C., and marked “Photographic Com¬ 
petition." All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must inclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 

Views of Cottage Gardens. —Prizes amount¬ 
ing to Ten Guineas for the best sets of sketches 
or photographs of beautiful Cottage Gardens 
to be sent by the 31st of December, 1892. The 
object is to get beautiful examples of Cottage 
Gardens. The word “ Cottage” is not used in 
a narrow sense as the residence of any one par¬ 
ticular class of persons, and will not exclude 
farmhouses qf a modest kind, nor any nm^ll 
house to which the name Cottage may be fairly 
applied. A “set” of photographs or sketches 
must consist of not less than three. To the 
senders of those sets which contain the three 
best photographs or sketches—first prize, Five 
Guineas; second, Three Guineas ; and the 
third, Two Guineas. Please note that for 
these prizes— 

All parcels must be marked outside with the weeds, 
‘‘COTTAaK Gardening Competition," and be addressed to 
‘ Th f Editor qf Oottagb Gardening, Messrs. CasseUA Co., 
La Belle Sauvage, Inidgate-hiU , E.C l” 
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SEED POTATOES. 

In the cultivation of the Potato, good orops 
cannot well be obtained unless the seed tubers 
have been properly prepared. The importance 
of securing well-ripened and also well-prepared 
sets cannot be overestimated, as on this the 
after-results very much depend. To the un¬ 
practised eye many sets may appear well suited 
for the purpose intended, being perfectly 
sound and free from disease, bat yet these 
very tubers may have been practically ruined 
during their earlier stages through, perhaps, 
overheating and the primary sprouts having 
been thus forced before their time. The injury 
arising from this cause alone cannot be over¬ 
estimated, the lateness and also smallness of 
ihe crops being very noticeable. There is often 
a difference of a fortnight or three weeks in 
the growths appearing above ground where 
the tubers have been suitably prepared and 
those which have lost their primary sprouts. 
The retention of the first or primary sprout is 
of the greatest importance. As is well-known, 
laying the tubers in too warm a structure will 
force the sprouts to a considerable extent, but 
this is far more aggravated where huddled to¬ 
gether in a heap. Each seed tuber for plant¬ 
ing should have a sprout about an inch in 
length, purple in colour, and the size of a small 
finger, and with such as these the grower need 
not fear securing a crop of fair-sized tubers, 
other cultural details being carried out in a 
rational manner. It is not everyone who can 
command a suitable seed store wherein the 
tubers may be laid out thinly with a free access 
of light, but the tubers might often be prepared 
a deal better than they sometimes are. 

Direct light not being required until growth 
is commencing, the tubers need not be spread 
out much until this is likely to take place. Space 
may be utilised by placing the tubers on end, 
thick end uppermost, and packing them closely 
in ordinary cutting-boxes, these being stood on 
top of each other with a bearer between each, 
so as to allow a circulation of air. As the 
sprouts commence to show, the boxes may be 
spread out thinly, when if not in too warm a 
position the growth will be slow and sure, and 
be prepared m such a manner as will lead to 
satisfactory results. Except for forcing, four 
months at least will elapse before planting takes 
place, so the cooler the tubers can be kept with¬ 
out the danger of frost reaching them, the better 
will it be, as with the turn of the year it does 
not take a deal to excite growth, but with a free 
aooess of light this will not be unduly elongated 
before the time arrives for planting. Darkness 
causes the growth in the Potato to even a greater 
extent than warmth. Anyone may have noticed 
this when the tubers have been stored away in 
dark cellars or other such structures. Often 
daring the early spring months Potatoes cannot 
be planted so early as one could wish, but yet 
the season of digging may be altered but very 
little when the seed tubers have been thoroughly 
prepared, although the planting may have been 
deferred quite three weeks. This, again, in 
many instances iB a distinct advantage, as often 
where very early planting is indulged in the 


round is in such a cold state that the growth 
eteriorates. With the seed tubers duly pre¬ 
pared, the grower may set the weather, as it 
were, at defiance. I have planted 

Well-prepared sets on a warm south border 
on the 20th of April, and by the same time in 
May they were ready for earthing. This shows 
the rapid growth such sets will make, so the 
mistake must not be made of planting too early, 
or there might be danger of being overtaken by 
late frosts. The size of tuber suitable for plant¬ 
ing is often a matter of opinion, but there can¬ 
not be any doubt about not selecting too small 
sets. A good rule is to reject both the smallest 
aud the very largest, those of medium size 
proving the best generally. Obviously a small 
set will only produce a small sprout; this being 
the case, a good crop cannot follow. In the case 
of early Potatoes, and it is to these that I prin¬ 
cipally refer, cutting a large set in half cannot 
be recommended, as much the best results are 
obtained from whole tubers. With later kinds 
the case may be somewhat modified. Even with 
these, growers would prefer a whole and medium¬ 
sized Bet to a larger one cut up, although I am 
fully aware of the enormous crops which mav 
be produced from 1 lb. of seed with special cul¬ 
ture, as I have assisted in this mode myself, 
when the total reached several huudredweights. 
Forwarding sets for forcing need not be referred 
to here, excepting that any required for very 
early work may have the sprouts stimulated by 
laying them in shallow boxes, with a little leaf- 
soil spread amongst the tubers, but not over 
them, placing them in a temperature of 60 degs. 
or 55 dogs., when if kept slightly moist the 
sprouts will start evenly and well by the time 
required for planting in heated pits, or even for 
growing in pots, which system I favour for very 
early work. By starting, or rather preparing, 
the sets in this manner, room during the early 
stages at any rate is economised. A 
Change of seed is often recommended, as on 
some soils the inherent vigour of the variety is 
apt to deteriorate, and in the case of some the 
limit is only two or three years. This rule may, 
no doubt, be modified to a certain extent, as it 
is not on all soils that frequent changes are 
needed. Those soils which do need the change 
are no doubt deficient of some element peculiar 
to the Potato. A change of seed often leads to 
very beneficial results, and the best rule to adopt 
is only to change when the original stock shows 
signs of declining in vigour. It is not always 1 
that a change of seed will be of marked benefit 
as regards extent of crop the first season, as in 
my own case any imported variety only comes 
of its true character after the first season has 
passed, and home-saved tubers have been re¬ 
served for planting. A. 


VIOLETS DOUBLE AND SINGLE. 

These universal favourites are now amongst the 
hardy flowers in season, and very few things 
grown for profit find a sale so readily as these. 
No matter how plentiful they may be I never 
knew a glut in the market, and anyone looking 
about for something to grow should certainly 
make a note of the Violet. Like most other 
flowers in cultivation, the varieties of Violets 


have been greatly multiplied of late years, for 
[ of Single Blues there are so many so-called 
varieties that 1 could not undertake to enume¬ 
rate them, and growers for market are, as a rule, 
so well content with the Czar that they culti¬ 
vate no other. Of doubles, 

The Neapolitan aud Marie Louise are de¬ 
cidedly the best of lavender-coloured varieties, 
and Comte Brazza is the best white, and as far as 
my experience goes they have done exceedingly 
well thus far this year. I have gathered the 
singles from outdoor beds for some weeks past, 
the blooms being exceptionally fine and abund¬ 
ant. The doubles were lifted with me in 
October and placed in cold frames, but they 
were giving me plenty of bloom from the middle 
of September, and are now bristling with bloom 
in every stage of growth ; in fact, I have never 
seen them do better than they have done this 
year, and possibly a brief notice of how I treat 
them may help those who sometimes fail 
with this lovely little flower. The year’s 
routine of culture begins when they cease 
to yield fine blooms in quantity, usually 
about the middle of April, when the single 
ones, being the hardiest, are taken in hand 
first and dug up and pulled in pieces, 
selecting pieces with stoat single crowns, and 
well rooted. These are planted ont in beds 
between lines of fruit-trees, on soil well manured 
and dng up roughly some time previous. The 
rows and plants are 1 foot apart each way, and 
four or five rows are put in a bed, with a path 
left for convenience of gathering between 
each bed. If dry weather prevails, they are 
well watered, as few plants suffer sooner from 
drought than these, and if red-spider gets hold 
of them the chances of a good crop of bloom are 
gone. Throughout the summer frequent surface 
stirring and cutting off all runners as they appear 
are the main items to ensure success, and if all 
goes well they will commence to flower freely 
in September, and, unless checked bv severe 
frost, will continue to do so throughout the 
winter. 

Double Violets of the Neapolitan type are 
grown in exactly the same way up to the time 
of flowering, but the blooms are too delioate to 
brave the alternate freezing, thawing, and 
splashing with heavy rains, so that they are 
luted with large balls of earth and set in cold 
frames that have been cleared of Cucumbers, 
Melons, and other summer crops. They are set 
closely together, and good rich soil is worked in 
between. A little Cocoa-nut-fibre on the sur¬ 
face finishes all off neat and trim, and the 
blooms keep clean. A good soaking of water 
when planted will last for a long time. They 
are kept freely ventilated whenever the ther¬ 
mometer outdoors is above 35 degs., but covered 
up as soon as it drops below freezing. Anyone 
giving the above plan a trial will, I feel sure, be 
repaid with an abundance of the sweetest flower 
that cheers the dark days of winter. 

James Groom, Gosport. 

2616.—Tobacco smoke in a greenhouse.—' The 
flowers which suffer most are Single Pelargoniums; strong 
Tobaooo smoke will make the petals fall off, and the flowers 
lose their effectiveness. Heliotrope flowers are spoilt by 
fumigating with Tobaooo, and Purple-flowered PHmulas 
sometimes suffer. Double flowers ore not so liable to injury 
as the single ones.—E. H. . 
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GtARDBN_WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A short spell of wintry weather has necessitated a little 
more fire-heat; but 50 degs. at night will be quite high 
enough. Too muoh Are heat when the lights cannot be 
opened to ohange the atmosphere will draw the plants up 
weakly, and give encouragement to insects. Green fly is 
always more or less troublesome, and when the house is 
full of flowering plants, fumigations of Tobaooo strong 
enough to kill inseots will injure some or the blossom*. 
Strong, vigorous, healthy, well-grown plants are less sub¬ 
ject to inject pests than are tho*e of weakly habit; hence 
the good cultivator has fewer enemies to oontend with. 
Whenever the w«ather is suitable the top ventilators 
should be opened sufficiently to cause a gentle circulation. 
The early morning is the best time to ventilate, and this is 
the proper time to water any plants whioh may require 
moisture. Always give enough water to moisten all the 
soil, and then leave the plants till they are getting dry 
again. But b9 in time with the watering, not leave the 
plants till the leaves wilt, as this will do serious injury at 
aoy time, especially in the case of hard-wooded plants. 
Heath* and Aca’eas seldom altogether recover from neglect 
in watering. Of the two extremes severe drought is more 
injuriousthan too much water, though both extreme* are 
bad. Cleanliaess is especially important now. Dead 
leaves and dirty pots and foliage are, apart from the injury 
they may do, always objectionable. There should be no 
lack of flowers. There are still plenty of Chrysanthemums 
in bloom, and though they are present in smaller numbers 
the change to other flowers is not altogether unpleasant, 
and it gives an opportunity of doing something more with 
foliage plants, and forced flowers will soon be ooming in. 
Large clumps of Christmas Roses are very effective. I 
have latoly seen some immense clump* in tubs, andsoarocly 
anything can be more seasonable. They may be kept in 
condition for years in good-sized tubs with an annual top¬ 
dressing, and liquid-manure when the buds are pushing 
out Large pots or tubs filled with Hyacinths, Tulips, or 
Daffodils are very effective in a large conservatory, more 
so than a number of small pots dotted about. They may 
be started in pots, and then just before the flowers expand 
transfer them to tubs or large pans. Very large vase* may 
be filled in this way for the rooms, and in the case of 
Tulips, Moss or Coooa-nut-fibre may take the place of soil. 

Stove. 

Many plants, both foliage and others, will require less 
water at the root now ; but plants whioh always retain 
their foliage oannot be dried off beyond a certain point 
without injury. Where a few Orchids are grown some of 
them will now be unfolding their lovely blossoms, and will 
add muoh to the beauty and effectiveness of the oolleotion. 
Of course, all plants in blossom or coming into blossom 
most be well supplied with nourishment, even in the case 
of pot-bound plants giving weak liquid-manure. There 
was a time when stimulants were seldom given stove- 

g lante ; but most growers use a little Clay’s Fertiliser, or 
tandsn’s manure, or Iohthemic guano to plants in a p*t- 
braod state now, and find an advantage in doing so. Even 
Halms which it is neoessary to keep in Bmall pots a* long 
as possible for dinner-table decoration can be kept in con¬ 
dition muoh longer where stimulants are used than where 
plain water only is given. It is simply a question of giving 
proper support, and if not overdone nothing but good will 
oome from its use now, or whenever suob help is required. 
Stenden’s manure is the oldest artificial, and still holds its 
own, and a teaspoonful sprinkled over the surface of the 
soil of any plants which require help will be productive of 
good. I have more than once te ted (he result on two 
luge specimen Euchari* Lilies; one started in heat with¬ 
out stimulants, and the other having weak solutions of 
Iohthemic guano, and al w tys with marked results in favour 
of giving weak stimulants. Of course, as soon a9 the 
flowers begin to open the stimulants are discontinued. 
Thrips are sometimes troublesome at this season on Crotons 
and Dracena*. Spmging with soip and water, containing 
a little Tobacco-liquor, will bs effeotual in their destruc¬ 
tion. Sponging take* up rather more time than fumiga¬ 
ting, but sometimes there are objections to much fumiga¬ 
ting with strong Tobaooo, and weak smokings are no use 
for destroying thrips. 


Bedding Plants. 

It is best if a house can be given up to these, especially 
if large quantities are required to be wotked up in spring. 
Just at present all they need is safety from frost. By- 
and-bye, when the days begin to lengthen, a classification 
will take place, and those from whioh cnttings are required 
will be moved to a house or pit where a little more warmth 
can be given to cause young shoots to break out, these 
young shoots making the best cuttings. Any scarce plant 
may be kept growing all winter, and cuttings taken from 
it at intervals where heat enough for rooting them is kept 
up; but the general stock should be kept quiet for the 
present. Bedding-plants other than Calceolarias are some¬ 
times wintered without artificial heat; but it is a very 
risky business, and fails oftener than it suooseds. It is 
easy enough to keep out frost; but tbs worst enemy is 
damp when the plants are oovered up for weeks at a time. 

Ferns under Qlass. 

Gold and 8ilver Ferns will require a warm-house now 
05 degs. will not be too high to have them in good condition. 
They are sometimes tried in a lower temperature, but the 
fronds damp at the ends, and the plants are seldom in a 
presentable oondition. Do not overwater anything now, 
and less humidity will be required in the atmosphere, 
though this to a certain extent will depend upon the con¬ 
dition of the hot-water pipes. One of the greatest mistakes 
in heating stoves and warm ferneries lies in putting in too 
few pipes, as then they have to be made very hot to keep up 
the temperature. 

Window Gardening. 

The Parlour Palm or Aspidistra is one of the most useful 
plants now, especially in the town house. Keep the roots 
j'lst moist and the leaves wiped over occasionally, and the 
plants will pressnt a clean, bright, and effective appear- 


* In cold or northern districts the operation referred 
to unier “ Garden Work" map be done from ten dope to 
a o*tnijht later Uv» ie here \nilo%tei with equally good 
reeulte. 


anoe. Roman Hyacinths will keep in good condition a 
long time in a moderate temperature with the roots fairly 
moist. Cyclamens will do well with the same treatment. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Protect Christmas Roses by placing hanllights over 
them. Where the flower* are required for cutting they 
need some protection. If handlights are not available, 
a few evergreen branches placed so that the featherj’ ends 
of the same will hang over the flowers will afford some 
shelter. A mass of 8ternbergia luteais still very bright 
in a raised south border. This oharming little bulb is 
worthy of more attention, and. being cheap, everybody 
might plant it. In planting Wallflowers make the soil 
(inn around their roots. After frost Carnations, Pinks, 
Pansies, and other autumn-planted things should have the 
soil Armed about their roots. A light mulch of some non¬ 
conducting material will be very useful to keep the frost 
from lifting up the plants and damaging their roots. 
Any tender shrubs or plants should have attention as 
regards shelter. Dry Fern is about the best thing where 
it can be had, and next to that comes Spruce Fir, or Yew 
branohes, but do not overload. A very small amount of 
protection is often sufficient to save life. In the event of 
heavy falls of sqow, evergreen trees and shrub* should 
have the snow shaken off the branches. A long pole is the 
best thing. If a piece of wood is nailed on the top of the 
pole in the form of a crutch it will facilitate the operation. 
Great damage is sometimes done to valuable Cedars and 
other Conifers where the snow is not disturbed. Trench¬ 
ing ground for new plantations and shrubberies and 
ground work generally may be carried on with success in 
frosty weather ; but I do not care to do planting when the 
ground is frozen ; in fact, the planting of evergreens had 
better be suspended now for the present, at any rate. 
Ground intended to be sown with Grass Beeds in spring 
should be manured and turned up roughly to let the frost 
set about it. 

Fruit Garden 

Strawberries in pots if not plunged must be sheltered in 
some way during frost, or many of the pots will be broken. 
As soon as the wall-trees are pruned and trained give them 
a good eponging with soft-soap and paraffin ; the soap inay 
be used at the rate of 4 oz. to the gallon, and half-a-pint 
of paraffin may go into 6 gallons of the soap mixture. 
Tnis wash will cleanse the tree* from the eggs of Insects, 
especially the aphis family, and will be specially useful on 
Plum and Cherry-trees. Fix grease bands round the stems 
of Apple-trees if not already done; but do not rub the 
grease on the stems of the trees, especially if the trees are 
young. Lime and soot in equal parts may be dusted over 
'Currants and Gooseberries to keep bird* from the bud*. 
Standard Apples in the orchard may have the heads 
thinned where the branches are crowded ; bub where 
neglect is in evidence better spread the work of thinning 
over two or more yean. This will be better than cutting 
away much wood at one time. Continue to plant fruit- 
trees of all kinds in mild weather or when not actually 
freezing. Peaches in the late-house may now be pruned 
and trained. Give the branches a good washing with 
Gishurst Compound, or soft-soap and sulphur in solution 
will do. As soon as the buds of the pot-Vines now being 
forced have started, raise the temperature to 00 degs. 
Early Peaches just opening may have a temperature of 
50 degs. at night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Trenching up land and throwing the surfaoe up rough 
does tend to enrioh and improve its texture. 11 is perfectly 
true that some soils which have been autumn trenched are 
wetter in spring than land whioh has remained untouched 
all winter ; but this only proves that such land would be 
better with a few drains out through it. If all heavy land 
reeting on clay was drained from 3 feet to 3} feet deep, the 
drains to be 18 feet apart, and the land broken up deeply, 
it would not again beccme water logged. Th ! s water-logged 
oondition of land after autumn digging Is due mainly to 
the breaking up by the spade of the natural water-courses 
caused by tne sun’s warmth in summer. The worms also 
help in the drainage of damp land Drains in heavy land 
always pay for their oost where fruit-trees and vegetables 
are grown, and suah work may be done now. See that 
Potato pits are sufficiently oovered with earth or litter or 
both. It is a good plan when froet sets in to place a few 
inohea of longish litter over the soil. Proteot Celery in 
some way. A good plan is to nail ll-inch boards together 
so as form a V-shaped trough, whioh when inverted over 
the row* of Celery will effectually shelter them. They are 
easily placed on and taken off, and may be used to shelter 
other things, suoh as early Potatoes, French Beans, Ac., 
in spring. If kept tarred they will last many years. If 
the frost oontinues long some litter may be required in 
addition. E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

A«iaa # of the indioa section make fairly good town 
plants, and where the smoke is not too dense, both grow 
and bloom fairly well. The great thing with these is never 
to allow the delicate hair-like roots to become very dry, 
and yet on the other hand overwatering must be avoided, 
particularly when the plants are at rest, though when in 
full growth and bloom it is not easy to give too much 
water —that is, if the pot is efficiently drained. They will, 
at least when well established and the buds well set and 
prominent, bear gentle forcing, and such plants, if intro¬ 
duced now into s warmth of 00 degs. to 65 degs. or 70degs., 
kept moist at the root, and frequently syringed overhead, 
will bloom beautifully quite early in the New Year. The 
syringing is an important point; with it they will pro¬ 
gress more rapidly and healthily than without it, even if 
several degree* more heat were employed. Keep them 
near the glass in a light house or pit, and a little weak 
liquid-manure once a week or so will do them no harm. 
Newly imported or imperfectly established plants should 
not be forced—they cinnot stand it, and will probably 
drop all their buds if it is attempted. Bring them on 
quite quietly in a greenhouse temperature, ami let them 
bloom at their o*’n time, and then not too profusely. 
Afterwards enoourage a free growth by mean* of a warm 
and rather close atmosphere, with shade from strong snn 
and plenty of moisture. Gradually expose when the buds 
are formed, and they will bloom both earlier and finer the 
following spring. Plants that have onoe been forced 
always corns into bloom earlier in after years. Never n*e 
anything but good sandy peat tor these plants-though 


large specimens may have a small proportion of loam—and 
ram the soil quite firm in the pots. The varieties of 
Azalea mollis also force well, ana bloom comparatively 
early, while the flowers are very showy, and embrace some 
exquisite hues of orange, buff, apricot, Ac., as well a* 
yellow, red, Ac. Of this section, the plant* are deciduous, 
and always produce the bloesom* before the leaves. When 
in bloom, they should be kept quite cool, as if left in heat 
the flowers will drop very quickly. Azalea amuma is a 
very pretty greenhouse plant with small evergreen foliage 
and lilac or magenba-ooloured blossoms. Camellias also 
do fairly well in the atmosphere of a large town, and few 
would oredit what good room-plants they are. As regards 
soil, potting, Ao , they require muoh the same treatment 
as the Indian Azalea, but the plant must never be forced 
or the buds will drop. The only time when Camellias can 
be safely forced in heat is when the flowers are over, in 
the spring. B. C. R. 

TH29 OOMING WBBE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 

2 Uh to December 31 at. 

Pruned trees in a late Peach-house. A friend who oalled 
whilst I was cutting away at the branches remarked upon 
the good thinning the trees were getting, and 1 certainly 
have opened them out, as I think it is a very great mistake 
to leave the branches nearer thau0 inches apart when tied 
out. Crowded Peach-trees are bad in every way. The wood 
cannot be too strong if it is well ripened. Very weak 
shoots do not bear very fine fruits, and the Peaches on 
crowded trees do not colour so well as when the branches 
are trained thinly, and Peach-trees in good condition 
alw’ays set more frnit, even when the branches are trained 
0 inches apart, than is required. The great thing is to get 
the wood well ripened, and their training leads up to this 
in a very marked manner. A week or two of cold weather 
will do no harm now, and will keep tiling* in place. Moved 
potted shrubs into a forcing-house. Most of the early- 
flowering shrub* will force very well if established in pots. 

I have lifted large bushes of White aud Purple Lilac from 
borders later on, and introduce them to moderate heat 
without any other preparation, and have produced a good 
many flowers for cutting; but the plants established in 
pots or tubs are the best, and these, if taken care of, will 
last many years. Haviug a good stock of such things, I 
plant them out in a bed of good soil, and they remain 
there until they are again well furnished withflower-buda. 
All nry forcing materials in the shrub way are worked on 
this principle. Rhododendrons and Ghent and Japanese 
Azaleas are lifted from the beds full of buds and returned, 
or else plunged out in the pots when the weather has 
settled clown in spring. Solomon’s Seal is a nice thing to 
force ; the flowers come freely, and strong crowns are 
always satisfactory. Dielytra spectahilis is another plant 
that works well in the forcing-house. As soon a* a plant 
loses strength it is divided and planted our., and jilted 
again when strong enough for forcing. Spine is are often 
worked in the same way, though where land i* scarce good 
roots ready for forcing may be bought very cheap. Deutzia 
gracilis is a very nioe thing for forcing; but for early work 
ft must be established in pots. The earliest plant* are 
now coming into flower, ana good bushes will be valuable 
now that the Chrysanthemums are thinniog down. A 
Deuttia neatly trained ami 3 feet in diameter is very 
attractive. Sheltered various plants in the open with Fern 
and long litter. I never altogether leave the Globe Arti¬ 
chokes without protection in winter. I do not think they 
require so much oovering as we used to place over them in 
the past; but a forkful of dry litter and a few’ spadefuls 
of soil to keep the wind from scattering it are quite neces¬ 
sary. Unnaiied Fig-trees on south walls, tie 1 the branches 
together, and oovered with dry straw. I was some years 
ago caught by a severe frost —or rather the Fig «rees were 
—and such a mistake will not be made acain. Very severe 
weather will injure the young wood of Fig-tree*, and then 
for a year, at any rate, there will be no Fig . 

The Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens).—It ia doubtful whether we have any 
other plant which can be had in bloom so easily 
all the year round as is the French Marguerite. 
We have got into the habit of calling all 
single D&isy-like flowers Marguerites, but none, 
after, all, are so pleasing and so perpetual bloom¬ 
ing as is the Chrysanthemum frubescens. This 
plant illustrates in a very forcible way the 
wisdom in horticulture of catering for change in 
popular tastes, or rather in educating them up to 
the best form. For floral decoration not only 
are these Chrysanthemum-plants pleasiug when 
without bloom, especially the more flnely cut¬ 
leaved forms, but they are beautiful and graoe- 
ful in bloom, whilst the flowers are of the very 
best and most pleasing when cut and employed 
for ordinary domestic decoration. Then the 
plants are readily increased by cuttings, few 
plants more easily, and by propagating in spring 
and in autumn plants may be had in profuse 
bloom indoors or outdoors all the summer, and 
in pots in a gentle warmth all the winter. 
During the past summer really no outdoor 
flowering plants gave more pleasing results than 
did these French Marguerites. An edging of 
some dark-coloured Heliotrope showed them up 
to great advantage. Large plants or clumps of 
several Bmall ones also look well in the herbace¬ 
ous borders to All up their places. Being also 
hardier than is much of the soft, tender stuff 
used for summer bedding, the plants may be 
got out much earlier iu the spring aud may be 
safely left out later in the autumn. Without 
doubt these Chrysanthemums are plants that 
have come to stay.—P. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THK OLD DOUBLE WHITE CAMELLIA. 

Large, well-developed specimens of this, still 
one of the finest of all Camellias, are none too 
frequently to be met with now in gardens. 
There are, it is true, many fine specimens, that 
shown in the engraving which accompanies this 
article being a good illustration of a well- 
managed plant. The fact, however, remains 
that there is a deficiency of young specimens 
coming on to supply the place of the older ones 
as they decline in health and vigour. Other 
plants have in many instances, no doubt, sup¬ 


This, where it is practicable, is the better mode 
of culture, although one must not bo led away 
with the idea that this will overcome all ob¬ 
stacles, for it will assuredly not do so. The two 
prevailing mistakes which are made in the cul¬ 
ture of the double white Camellia are these— 
viz., an insufficient supply of moisture and too 
much warmth. As regards the former evil, it 
is both at the root and in the atmosphere where 
it occurs, the Camellia being a moisture-loving 
plant. Camellias should never be allowed to 
suffer in the least from want of water, nor, on 
the other hand, should they be water-logged. 
As regards atmospheric moisture, it is hardly 
ble to ■ 


Old White Camellia in Mr. R. Pullar'a conservatory at Tayside, Perth, N.B. 


planted them, being of more rapid growth, or in 
other ways deemed to be of greater service. It 
is, however, a moot question if the double white 
Camellia does not regain its popularity in a few 
years. For my own part, I think it will be found 
that (a true friend as this is to the gardener) it 
will be sought after again and be given its due 
share of attention. Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants have during the last quarter of a 
century risen up as formidable rivals to large 
Camellias ; the latter I know for a fact have 
had to give way to those ornamental plants, 
although the Camellia itself is at all times an 
ornamental plant when well managed. The 
illustration represents a bush planted out. 
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Syringing mav be practised every day the year 
through, and that in many instances with 
decided advantage. I always make it a practice 
to syringe through the winter season once a 
day when any fire-heat is applied, not so much 
for the Camellias themselves as for other plants 
grown in the same house. In this manner I find 
that not nearly so many flower-buds drop—a 
most annoying circumstance at any time, but 
more so when it occurs, as it will often do, in 
an advanced stage. In foggy or frosty weather 
it is always done even when in flower without 
any visible sign of injury by spotting of the 
petals. When planted-out specimens show 
symptoms of exhaustion it is a good plan to re¬ 


move the old soil around the plants down to the 
drainage, just as if the plant were to be moved. 
Fresh toil can then be added around and between 
the plants in a thorough manner. This fresh 
soil should be pressed down firmly as it is filled 
in, being selected on the dry side rather than 
the reverse for that purpose. For my own part 
I prefer a mixture of loam and peat, adding 
lime rubble in small quantity or charcoal with 
coarse sand or road grit. I attach as much im¬ 
portance to the making of the border quite firm 
as to the selection of tho soil. Peat, it is well 
known, will of itself suit the Camellia ; let the 
plant, however, but get dry at the root, and 
then there is a great difficulty in again tho¬ 
roughly moistening the soil. 
This is not so much the cafe 
with a mixtuie as advised, 
whilst, on the other hand, 
loam of itself, which is also 
successfully employed, will, 
if not of the best quality, be¬ 
come too close in time. When 
large plants exceed their 
bounds it is an easy matter to 
prune them, which may be 
done after flowering, but is, I 
think, better chosen as to 
time when cutting the blooms, 
by removing more wood in 
the process, which in many 
instances is not done. P. 


Solanum capsicas 
trum. —This very useful 
plant, most generally known 
as the Christmas Cherry, is of 
easy culture, although many 
fail to grow it successfully. 
I have a splendid lot of 
plants completely covered 
with scarlet berries grown 
in the following manner—viz , 
teedling plants grown last 
year and potted in 3-inch 
pots were cut down within 
3 in. of the pot at Christmas 
last, snd set on a shelf near 
the glass in a cool-house, 
where they broke out into a 
quantity of shoots, which in 
March were all pinched in 
pretty close, and by the first 
week in May they were a 
complete mass of stubby 
shoots. They were then 
planted out in an open sunny 
position in good new soil, and 
as the weatner was dry they 
received a few good soakings 
of water, but after they got 
rooted they received no 
further attention beyond 
keeping free from weed until 
they were fit for lifting in 
September, when they were 
loaded with fine berries in all 
stages of development. 
Lifting was done very care¬ 
fully with forks, so as to get 
the roots as intact as possible. 
As soon as they were repotted 
they were set in a vinery, 
where the foliage gave a little 
shade for a few days until 
they got over the check, when 
they were transferred to 
shelves close to the glass in 
full sunlight, and kept liber¬ 
ally supplied with water at 
the root. The bet riesare now 
brilliantly colouied and the 
foliage dense and very healthy, 
and I do not think it possible to produce such 
plants if kept in pots all the year round. I am 
well aware that pretty decorative plants are 
grown in that manner, but I have never seen 
such fine or such a quantity of berries produced 
by any other plan than by planting out in 
summer.—J. G. H. 

Tuberous Begonias from seed. —The 

remarks of “ B. C. R.” in Gardening, page 567, 
remind me that these finebeddera may be easily 
raised from seed in selected colours, and the 
seedlings generally come true, very few 
“ rogues’' appearing when the seed is obtained 
from a first class strain. This is a great advan¬ 
tage. In the summer I saw several rows of 
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4 seedlings, one scarlet, another ci^mson, and so 
forth, in which there was very little, if any, 
variation in the colouring. Readers in Garden¬ 
ing who wish to have certain colours may there¬ 
fore by raising seedlings gain their desires. The 
orange-scarlet shade is most intense, and very 
effective, so also is the dark crimson, or the 
pare white, but it is needless to mention all 
the varied shades that may be obtained 
in such charming purity. It is as a bedder 
that the Tuberous Begonia will be much 
grown in the future. It is already largely 
used for this purpose, but each year its use is 
extending for the reason that seedlings may be 
raised true to colour, and the habit of the plant 
has undergone a complete change. It is now 
dwarf, compact, and the leaves almost rest in 
the soil, a great contrast to the long-legged 
sty|p of growth that one was accustomed to 
see not many years ago.' The flowers are also 
finer, both doubla and single, being broad, full, 
and stand well up above the foliage so that the 
full effect of their colouring is not Tost. Daring 
this year and last the Tuberous Begonia 
succeeded remarkably well, better*in 1891 than 
the present year, as it delights in cool, moist 
weather. The raising , of Seedlings is not diffi¬ 
cult ; sow in February in gentle heat, making 
the surface of the soil quite level, as the seed is 
very small and is apt to get buried unless great 
care is -taken. Moisten the soil *before sowing, 
otherwise the seed will be washed away,' and 

{ " ust sprinkle it with a little silver sand, light 
oam and sand well mixed will suffice for soil. 
When the seedlings have become of sufficient 
size to handle prick them off,* and at no time 
give too much heat. They may be planted out 
when all fear of frost is over.—C. T. 

2553.— Irises in a greenhouse.— An 
Iris that is not not sufficiently hardy for the 
open is I. fimbriata, known also under other 
names, but this is its commonest title. It is 
evergreen, and always in bloom more or less, 
the flower light-blue, the segments fimbriated, 
and distinctly pleasing, whilst the fine free 
foliage is ample. It will succeed in a greenhouse 
and makes a very good pot-plant. Many Irises, 
however, that are hardy may be grown in a 
greenhouse. I. alata, which blooms at this 
Beason naturally may be grown in a pot, the 
bulbs placed moderately close together, so as to 
gain effect from the flower. Then there are the 
dwarf bulbous Irises, as I. reticulata and its 
varieties, I. Histrio, which are delightful under 
cover. A few 5-inch pots filled with bulbs of 
I. reticulata should be m every good greenhouse. 
Use ordinary soil and put five or six bulbs in a 
pot. They may be placed in a frame, and when 
commencing to bloom taken to the house. The 
flowers are violet, and as sweet as the flower of 
the same name. I. Bakeriana, although still 
expensive, may be added. The flowers are 
similar, but at the base of each lower segment or 
“ fall ” there is a white blotch, spotted with 
violet. I. persica, L stylooa, and the English 
and Spanish Irises may be added.—C. T. 

2592. — Bougainvillea glabra. — This 

Bougainvillea succeeds capitally when planted 
out in a warm-house with a southern exposure. 
It will also do very well in a cool-house, but not 
nearly so well as when the temperature is main¬ 
tained at about 60 den. by night, with a rise 
of 10 degs. by day at the time when it is making 
its growth in the spring and early summer. The 
best method of pruning this Bougainvillea is 
something after the style of Vines which are 
pruned on the spur system. Train the main 
branches at about 2 feet apart, allowing them 
to extend until they reach the extreme end. 
Growths will spring from the eyes at the side of 
each main branch ; these will produce bloom at 
the end of each. After the foliage fades these 
side-growths should be cut to within an eye or 
two of the main branch annually.—8. P. 

2632. —Greenhouse for profit.— Every- 
thing depends upon local demand. If things 
have to be sent to a distant market the carriage 
and marketing expenses will be a heavy per- 
centage upon the proceeds. Choice flowers for 
cutting, or if there is a local demand for plants 
of any kind, it may be advisable to take those 
into consideration; but, on the whole, unless 
there is a good working stock of plants on the 
place, I think either Cucumbers or Tomatoes 
offer the best chance of profit from the smallest 
outlay. As I said at the beginning, in a small 
concern study local demand.—E. H. 


2618.— Asparagus plumosus nanus.— 

This is an easily grown hothouse plant. I find* 
I obtain the best feathery plumes when the 
plants are gsown in the higher temperature. I 
have some in a house where the minimum winter 
temperature is about 60 degs. to 65 degs. The 
plant, however, grows fairly well in a temperature 
10 degs. lower than this.. ' It requires ordinary 
potting-soil, and a small ’portion of salt in it 
might be beneficial, but we have had great 
success with it and have used no salt. The 
plants grow well in loam and leaf-mould, also 
in loam and peat; a little manure is added to 
give great vigour; they need a good supply of 
water at the roots.—J. D. E. 

■ This plant requires intermediate or mild 
stove treatment, with plenty of moisture both 
at the root and in the atmosphere, and a light 
porous soil—one consisting principally of peat 
is best. It should be shifted on into larger pots 
as the former fill with roots and the plant gains 
size; but to be seen at its best it should be 
planted out in a well-drained border or pit, and 
the growth trained to* wires fixed moderately 
near the glass. Even the form above referred 
to—that termed “nanus” (or dwarf)—will 
begin to run sooner or later if heated liberally 
as directed, and may then be cut from freely. 

I should be very careful about giving the plant 
much salt; a very little dissolved in the water 
occasionally might do good, but nitrate of soda 
would be safer and better in every way. Use 
half an ounce to the gallon of water, and apply 
it about once a fortnight during the season of 
active growth only.—B. C. R. 

2615.— Treatment of Gloxinias.— These 
are really hot-house plants, and can onlv be 
placed in the greenhouse when they have been 
grown and brought up to the flowering stage in 
a hot house. It is far better not to attempt the 
culture of plants from tropical conntries in a 
greenhouse. There are plenty of really beautiful 
plants which require nothing but greenhouse 
treatment, and when an attempt is made to keep 
a higher temperature and moist atmosphere, 
ordinary Cape and New Holland plants suffer. 
Gloxinias should now be in their resting period, 
quite dry at the roots, and they may be started 
in a hot-house temperature in February. They 
are not very particular as to potting-soil; loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and sand, in the 
usual proportions, such as Fuchsias thrive in.— 

— As you have but little heat at command 
the tubers must rest for the present. Keep 
them in a pot with a handful of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
round them, and where the temperature seldom 
falls below 50 degs., and do not let the fibre get 
very dry or very wet. About April they will 
begin to push out young shoots, and before these 
grow more than about & inch long, place them 
singly in small pots, with a light mixture of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand in equal parts, 
and good drainage. If your greenhouse is cool 
and airy, they had better be kept for a time in 
a deep box, covered with a sheet of glass, and 
be carefully watered for awhile. When well in 
growth, gradually remove the glass, and place 
the plants in the warmest comer of the house, 
away from draughts, and shaded from sun, the 
surrounding surfaces being kept constantly 
moist. As soon as the small pots are full of 
roots, shift into larger ones—those 5 inches or 
6 inches across will ao—using similar soil, but 
with rather more loam and peat, and less sand. 
Keep the soil moderately moist, and give a little 
liquid-manure once a week as soon as the flower- 
buds appear. If you have a Cucumber-frame 
this is a capital place to start them in, and, 
indeed, they may remain there until coming 
into bloom, and then be removed to the green¬ 
house. What these charming plants chiefly 
delight in is a moderate or genial warmth, light, 
rich soil, shade from hot sun, and a constantly 
moist atmosphere about them.—B. C. R. 

-As you have but little heat, keep the Oloxonia 

bulbs dry and at rest for the present ; March, or even April, 
will be time enough to repot and supply with water.— 
E. H. 

2612. — Gloriosa superba —This plant 
does not seem to be very particular as to soil. 
I have grown it successfully in fibrous loam, 
leaf-mouYd, and decayed manure with a good 
sprinkling of coarse sand, also in loam and 
light fibrous peat soil. When loam is rather 
heavy and contains but little fibre the addition 
of light fibrous peat acts mechanioally in 


keeping it porous. The tubers are now dor¬ 
mant and may be kept in dry sand in a hot¬ 
house. Plant them in the spring and grow them 
on freely in a hot-house. It is an easily grown 
plant, and has a truly handsome appearance 
when well trained. Thrips are partial to it, 
and should be kept off by syringing freely.— 
J. D. E. 

2640.— Gloxinia leaves damping? off. 
—Ill the temperature of a greenhouse only this 
is snre to occur at this time of year as the 
plants want to go to rest. A stove temperature 
of .60 degs. to 75 degs. at least is necessary to 
keep these plants in growth and bloom during 
the winter. Unless the plants are now showing 
for bloom I should advise you to dry them off 
gradually, and start them again in the spring.— 

2623. — Heating a greenhouse. — 

You cannot have anything better than two 
rows of 4-inch hot-water pipes (flow and 
return) fixed along the front of the house, and 
heated by a small independent slow-combustion 
boiler. I prefer the “ slow ” type to any other 
—the conical form is best—and if with extended 
top feeder the fire would probably remain alight 
for eight or nine hours without attention. A 
good flue (brickwork and drain-pipes) would be 
less expensive, in the first place, and require 
somewhat less attention, but these are less 
economical in working, and rather troublesome 
to construct properly.—B. C. R. 

2644.— Cleaning a boiler fine.— The 
smoke-pipe is too small, aud this is the cause of 
much of your trouble, as it quickly gets corroded 
from the excessive heat that passes through 
it. A 5-inch pipe is none too large, but even 
that will want occasionally sweeping. I found 
when I used this form of boiler that the draught 
was much quicker in a small pipe than a larger 
one, and that it was more difficult to keep in 
the fire with the former.—J. C. 0. 

-Bap the outside of the pipe well, and all over with 

a hammer or iron bar (but not too hard) and then eorape 
it out as well as you can with a long-handled scraper.— 
B. O. R. 


Lilium neilgherrense —The Neilgherry 
Lily every autumn attracts a considerable 
amount of attention from the fact that it may 
be regarded as the latest flowering of all the 
members of that beautiful genus of plants, for 
though one or two of the earliest blossoms will 
often expand by the first half of September, 
where a quantity are grown together some 
individuals will not bloom till nearly Christmas. 
Thanks to the importations that now reach this 
country L. neilgherrense is pretty well known, 
aud its long trumpet-shaped blossoms maybe 
often met with at this time of the year. In 
shape they varv a good deal, for in some the 
flower gradually widens from base to mouth, 
while in others the tube is narrow and widens 
abruptly, more after the style of L. Wallichia- 
num. The flowers of this last described form 
are, as a rule, longer than those in which the 
tube is much broader. While the colour of the 
blossoms is a kind of primrose, specimens may 
be occasionally met with that are almost white. 
The flowers of this Lily are very fragrant, this 
character being very pronounced during the 
night. Besides this I have in bloom a few of 
the latest flowers of L. ochroleucum, and two 
or three secondary ones of L. Harrisi, but 
L. neilgherrense is the only one that may now 
be said to be in season.—P. 

*685.— Destroying moles.— These o&nnot be caught 
in soft garden sou, as they are sure to evade the trap. 
Some ram the ground as hard as possible around a point 
in the main ran, and then, after the animal has made 
good the run, put down the trap ; but the beet place to 
set the trap is where the run orosMe a path.— L. C. K. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

DUKE OF ALBANY POTATO. 

Or all the American Potatoes introduced into this 
country, and they have been many, none have 
retained so strong a hold on public estimation 
as the pretty pink-skinned Beauty of Hebron. 
Its great cropping qualities, excellent quality, 
and earliness have been its saving grace. The 
first, and perhaps in its day the most popular of 
the American section, was the Early Rose. 
That is still with us, but not so widely grown, 
having been largely displaced by Beauty of 
Hebron. Now this popular sort is undergoing 
the same process of elbowing out through the 
greater popularity of the White Duke of Albany, 
otherwise White Beauty of Hebron, really the 
original in everything except in colour of 
skin. There is in the London market, and pro¬ 
bably it abounds, a prejudice in favour of white- 
skinned Potatoes, and thus the Pink Beauty is 
less in favour now than is the White Beauty. 
That this variety is a true sport there can be 
no doubt, and also that the sport occurred in 
more than one place. The Duke of Albany 
stock was, I believe, first put into commerce 
by Mr. Sharpe, of Sleaford. The White Beauty 
came from no one knows where ; hence it is 
just possible that Pink Beauty broke into the 
white form in many places. It is now being 
grown very largely for market, and is also to 
be found in many private gardens, cottagers 
and allotment holders specially taking to it 
as a favourite variety. We had a few jcara 


colour the Potatoes when cooked so ldiig as the 
skins are thin and tender. Then it is that the 
white-skinned form is both more useful and 
popular. There can be no dqnbt ^j»t that it 
will have a long run, for our ablest raisers of 
Potatoes find it very difficult to produce any 
very first-class early varieties. 

D. 


AMATEUR TOMATO CULTURE. 

The degree of success that amateur growers of 
Tomatoes meet with is so varied, that it may be 
useful to briefly refer to two successful cases 
that have this season come under my notice. 
The first is that of “ Mr. titansell,” of Taunton, 
whose good work in the garden—especially in 
the cultivation of the Pansy—I have before 
had the pleasure of referring to in Gardes ino. 
With regard to his Tomatoes, he raises his 
plants in a house chiefly devoted to Vines. 
Here the plants remain until they have set 
some fruit, or until the Vines above them make 
the house so dark that it is necessary to remove 
them. They are then taken out-of-doors and 
stood close to a south wall upon an asphalte pave¬ 
ment. For the most part the plants have only 
one stem, which is, of course, secured to the 
wall. The pots are only 8 inches in diameter, 
yet they produced five and six hunches of 
excellent fruit, much of which had been con¬ 
sumed, and the remainder was fast ripening 
when I saw them on the 20th September. 
Looking at the small size of the pots, and fhe 
large and numerous well-developed fruit nud 


was some fruit of .the new American sort,* the 
14 One Thousand Dollar Tomato.” Although so 
finely developed this is not a handsome fruit. 
Altogether this was a moat creditable example of 
Tomato culture under glass. Seeing that the 
number of fruit in each bunch was in every case 
equal to those on my own plants, and in some 
instances greater, I asked 41 Mr. Winter ” if he 
had done anything in the way of fertilising the 
flowers to secure such a capital set of fruit; his 
reply was No, and further, he did not know how 
to set about it. This is, I should say, a suffi¬ 
cient answer to those who will persist in ad¬ 
vising the setting of the flowers to secure a crop. 

J. C. C. 

2567. — Culture of Tomatoes. — Tho 

reason I prefer boxes to pots is that a much 
greater root-run is obtained, and consequently 
there is not so much feeding required.' The plants 
soon exhaust the nutriment in* the soil in any 
pot under 12 inches, and to attain anything like 
satisfactory results in pot culture, an enormouB 
amount of feeding is needed. Besides, the 
lal>our in watering is tremendous. On very hot 
days I have had to water the plants in pots two 
or three timer, whereas one good watering 
sufficed for the plants in boxes for days. If 
you .want very early fruit, pots may be used to 
advantage. Plant deeply and leave one-third of 
theapacein the jfbte for subsequent top-dressings. 
For a main crop nothing could be better than 
boxes. Those I used were 33 inches long, 15 inches 
broad, and 13 inches deep. Three plants were 
grown in each box. I would not adviee filling 



Potato “Duke of A1b\ny. M 


since from America Early Puritan, which is 
practically a white Early Rose in appearance, 
nut of better quality. Still I do not see that 
it will displaoe the White Beauty variety, as it 
is neither earlier, more prolific, nor of better 
quality, whilst the latter has become to some 
extent acclimatised, a very important feature in 
American varieties. The Duke of Albany, or 
White Beauty, may be recognised by its broadish 
form whilst still long, and the Puritan, like the 
Rose, is roundish long. It is worthy of note 
that White Elephant, really a later and larger 
form of Beauty of Hebron, having the same pink 
skin, has also sported to a white form, and is, by 
those who have tried it, very highly esteemed. 
The general characteristic of the long American 
Potatoes is the abundance of eyes, and if kept 
over till the end of the winter, almost every 
eye will push, thus producing rapid exhaustion 
of the starchy properties of the tubers, and 
rendering in the case of large sets, if planted, 
disbudding needful. But these early varieties 
should, in the matter of seed tubers, be repre¬ 
sented only by those of very moderate size, in 
which the crown eyes only are active ; these 
break with one or two buds only, and are the 
very best for planting. All large tubers should 
be consumed by the end of the year. Where 
sets of the size mentioned are properly prepared 
by sprouting in shallow boxes, and are planted 
early on warm borders, lifting tho crop may 
begin very early in the summer, and the borders 
be cleared and cropped in ample time to secure 
a second summer produce of something else. 
Although the old Beauty of Hebron has such a 
pale-pink skin, still that colour suffices to die- 
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the perfect health of the plants, I must say this 
is the most successful case of open-air culture 
that I have seen this season. Of course, the 
plants were highly fed while the fruit was 
swelling, but in a way that is characteristic of 
the man who grew them, who finds resources 
near at hand that many other people do not, or 
will not, avail themselves of; in fact, he 
keeps pigeons. The manure from these he 
collects, and at different times during the 
season strews some of it on the soil in the pots, 
so that what fertilising matter the manure 
contains (and the crop of fruit shows that it 
must be considerable), is washed down to the 
roots. 

The other case is that of 44 Mr. Winter,” 
shoemaker, of Wellington, of local Chrys¬ 
anthemum renown. This grower possesses a 
small lean-to glass-house long enough to hold 
a row of plants in 9-inch pots along the 
front. At tne back of the house is a shelf hold¬ 
ing the Bame number of plants. These are 
trained down under the roof, while those in 
front are trained upwards to meet them, so that 
the whole of roof space is covered. 44 Mr. 
C. Tite,” another enthusiastic amateur, kindly 
took me to see this house of Tomatoes in Septem¬ 
ber, and I have no hesitation in saying the crop 
could not have been better had it been under 
the care of a skilled professional gardener. 
Nearly all the plants had produced a bunch of 
fruit within 8 inches of the pot, and every other 
joint above this were large clusters of fruit, 
and some of them of the Perfection type were 
as perfect examples for form and size as one 
could wish for. Particularly striking for size 


the boxes to the top with soil when planting, 
but gradually add top-dressings as the plants 

S ow, and you can see the surface roots running 
sely in the soil. Sutton's Earliest of All is a 
good early Tomato, and a free setter. I hope 
to make a start with it by sowing the seed 
towards the end of January, and grow the 
lants on in pots until the miadle of May, when 
shall transplant them into boxes.—J. G. W., 
Abtrlour. 

Self-sown Tomatoes. —Two seasons ago 
some of my outdoor fruit were diseased, and I 
threw them on the leaf-mould-heap, thinking no 
more about them; but the following year up 
thev came wherever the mould was used. I 
took one plant and put it in the frame with the 
Cucumbers, and hod a very fair crop. This sea¬ 
son some more came up, so I took two plants, 
and one I put in a cold-frame and had only a 
fair crop, the other I placed in greenhouse with 
my other Tomato-plants, and had a very good 
crop. I saw no trace of disease on the three 
plants. —Suburban Amateur. 

2687.— Bottom-heat for Cucumbers.— If you 
have an atmospheric heat of 60 degs. to 66 degn., you may 
get iKJttom-heat enough with 2 feet of warm manure in the 
pit of the house so as to cut Cucumbers in May or April, 
but you will have to sow the plants In January, and get 
them strong enough to plantout by the middle of February. 
We have a Tong house we work on that principle, and they 
invariably do well.—E. H. 

-You can, of course, fill the pits referred to 

with manure, and then obtain the bottom-heat 
required; but you will find it a dreadful 
nnisance to have to change the new material 
when exhausted. I should prefer tan myself, if 
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shoots, smothered with blue iiowera, so freely 
produced as to hide the leaves. It seems to 
succeed better in a window than any other Cam¬ 
panula, whilst it is also very beautiful on the 
rockery, liking a sunny place and well-drained 
soil. There is also a white variety, the flowers 
quite white. When grown in a pot ordinary 
soil suffices, the great thing'being to keep the 


plant well watered in the summer months, as 
the soil gets quickly dry in rooms. Another 
very good Campanula for the window is C. 
mu rails, the flowers of this being pale blue, and 
the growth is very free. It succeeds well also 
on the rockery, and is known as well under the 
name of C. Portenschlagiana.—C. T. 

2564 —Plants for a hanging basket 
in a hall. —The only plants which could be 
used in such a position now are such as are 
already established in pots—».<?., Cyclamens, 
Primula sinensis, Tradescantia discolor, Ferns, 
Ac. Of the latter Pteria tremula is one of the 
best for the purpose, supposing, of course, that 
no gas is burned in tho hall, and that sharp 
draughts, which are fatal to most plauts, are 
not to be encountered. Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) makes a nice basket, 
and several handsome varieties of this plant, 
which have been raised by Fern-growers, are 
lietter than the ordinary form. A little later on 
baskets of early Tulips, Snowdrops, Hyacinths, 
Scillas, Ac., can be arranged in Moss, taking 
them up just as the blooms are opening with os 
much soil as possible, and keeping the baskets 
thoroughly damp by dipping them in a bucket 
of water every few days, and then setting the 
basket in a dry bucket to drain before they are 
hung up again. These bulbs can be succeeded 
by Primroses, Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, and 
other spring flowers, and these, again, by Cam¬ 
panula garganica, Moneywort, Blue Lobelia, and 
even Tuberous Begonias (those most lovely of 
basket-plants), if draughts are guarded against, 
and sunshine can be had. Sedum carneum 
variegatum, with pink tipped leaves, and hang¬ 
ing habit, is a charming plant for baskets, and 
is very easily managed, but it dies back in 
winter, starting again in early spring. 8axi- 
fraga sarmentosa (Mother of Thousands), too, 
is a pretty plant for a window basket, hanging 
for 2 feet or 3 feet below the pot in long, warm- 
| tinted runners, and the flower is graceful and 
! lace-like in effect. But a hall is not usually a 


The Evergreen Japanese Aralia (A. Sieboldi) in flower. 


obtainable, as the heat from this is more 
steady and lasting, and it does not sink as the 
manure would do, and this also you would find 
a difficulty. But much the best plan, if practic¬ 
able, w’ould be to run a 4-inch flow and return 
pipe along the bottom of each pit, with a false 
or perforated bottom over, and then a few inches 
of “ rough stuffor a simple raised stage of 
slates or galvanised iron would do. 

This might be rather expensive in the 
first place, but would prove much tho 
best, and, 1 believe, cheapest way in 
the end.—B. C. R. 

2500.— Treatment of Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichokes. —The first week 
in March is a good time to plant the 
tubers. They may either be kept in 
the grouud during the winter or taken 
up and stored as Potatoes. The ground 
which they are to occupy should be 
deeply dug, or, what is better, it should 
be trenched 18 inches deep. Manure 
is necessary on poor soil ; a free growth 
must be encouraged if large tubers are 
to be had. Plant the tubers 4 inches 
deep in rows 2 feet apart, and 15 inches 
from each other in the rows. The sur¬ 
face soil between the rows should be 
frequently stirred to induce a free 
growth to give a successful crop of 
tubers.—S. r. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 

UAHUWNINO. 

BEST ROOM PLANTS. 

Aralia Sikboldi. 

According to botanical authorities, 
the correct name for this useful plant 
is Fatsia japonica. It has now bicoxe 
such a popular plant, and so well known 
as Aralia Sieboldi, that this name may 
well be retained for all practical pur¬ 
poses. On dry ground it is perfectly 
hardy, but, like most Japanese Ever- 

g reens, the foliage is often much damaged 
y frost and wind except in quite shel¬ 
tered positions. It is a fine plant for the 
sub-tropical garden or conservatory, 
and as a plant for house decoration it 
has few equals. Within the last few 
years its culture has been considerably 
extended, and at the present time 
it is grown in thousands lor market. As will 
be seen by the accompanying illustration, it 
flowers in a comparatively small state. The 
terminal panicle of small, greenish-white flowers 
does not add much to the beauty of the plant. 

I have frequently seen it in bloom, but it does 
not appear to seed freely, though seed is some¬ 
times perfected in this country. For trade pur¬ 
poses the seed is generally obtained from the 
Continent, and is imported during the month 
of April. Tho seed loses its vitality in a very 
short time ; it is therefore necessary that it 
should be sown as soon as received. The 
seed if sown thinly in a good loamy com¬ 
post, well covered with the soil and placed in 
a moderate temperature, will soon germinate. 
The pots should lie placed in a light position, 
but not exposed to the sun, and care must l»e 
taken that the soil does not get too dry. The 
seedlings should be potted off singly as soon as 
large enough. The young plants may be grown 
on in pita or frames, giving them plenty of air. 
During the summer larger plants may be grown 
in the open, but they should be sheltered from 
rough winds. If grown under glass, they must 
have plenty of room and all the light and air 
that can be given. Young plants, if treated 
liberally, will continue to grow throughout the 
Year. They may be potted in good fibrous 
loam, with a little leaf-mould and well-rotted 
manure added. Care must be taken to keep 
the plants free from green-fly, which is often 
very troublesome,and will permanently disfigure 
the plants if allowed to spread on the young 
foliage. I may also add that, although well- 
matured plants are hardy, those in a growing 
state are very tender, and a very slight frost 
will damage the young leaves ; but so long as 
the temperature does not fall below freezing- 
point, the cooler they are kept the better. 

H. 

Campanula isophylla. —One often sees 
this beautiful Bellflower in cottage windows, 
an 1 it is a charmim? pot plant, xhe hanging 
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good place for growing plants, and if " Hope ” 
does not find baskets succeed well, other arrange 
ments for decoration might l>e substituted 
For instance, a large vase, standing on the 
ground, looks well tilled with large flowers. 
Arum Lilies, with their own foliage, can be had 
at Christmas, or before ; Rhododendrons, May 
blossom in boughs come on later, followed by 
large Spirieos (S. palmata, S. Aruncus), or the 
wild Spira'a (Meadow Sweet), which, if culled 
with long stems and foliage, makes the most 
delicious bouquet for a hall, with large fronds 
of Athyrium Filix-mas or A. Filix-fcvmina, to 
set it off. Golden Rod, Scarlet Lobelia (L. 
fulgens), Foxgloves (Digitalis), and many other 
tall plants. All are suitable for this purpose, 
and when any of these fail in autumn, fine heads 
of Pampas Grass or Bulrushes can be substituted 
till Christmas brings its boughs of berried Holly. 
Then hanging wall vases to contain small pou 
of Ferns or flowers (which can often be changed; 
are more out of the draughts than h&skeU 
opposite windows. English Ferns, which are 
now so much cultivated, stand better in a hall 
than the foreign varieties, and a few large 
q ccimens grown in pots would look well in the 
hall at any time. Palms, too, are specially 
suitable, if well established, for they will grow 
for years in a hall without much sunshine ; but 
it is of no use to get them out of a hot-housr, 
and place them in a hall in winter. P«lm« 
should be procured in summer weather, and 
gradually hardened off to bear the outer air : 
they will then stand a good deal, and do not 
seem to mind any temperature above freezing 
point. The India rubber (Ficus elastics) is an 
excellent hall plant, also very long suffering 
about light, and flowering plants oT Nicotians 
atlinis grandiflora will keep their blossoms open 
in a dark corner, emitting a delicious perfume 
night and day, although they hang their heads 
and shut their flowers in sunshine. A well 
decorated hall gives a charming look to any 
house, and it is a pity that these places are 
usually so bare of flowers. “Hope*’ will, no 
donbt, find out by experience the best plans for 
the special hall in question. Aspect, double or 
single doors, light, and draughts are the main 
points to be considered with regard to ill, s 
thorough draught from the east being the worst 
thing for growing plants in pots.—L. R. 

2603.— "Geranium” cuttings, &c — 
The best time to make cuttings of " Geraniums " 
is long past— * e., in August ; but they can be 
struck at any time of year, if heat is at com¬ 
mand, and the warmth of a sunny kitchen 
window is sufficient in the winter. It is, how 
ever, better to leave the old plants alone now 
until the beginning of March, only taking away 
all failing leaves and other decaying matter from 
them, as it is on these things that damp, their 
chief enemy, settles. Keep the plants thoroughly 
dry— i.e , not watering them until the surface 
soil is quite dry, but then giving enough to run 
through the pot, and give them plenty of air, 
except in frost. They will do well in a sitting 
room window, if lifted back from the glass dur 
mg severe weather. When March arrives, cut 
the plants back into shape, putting in the tops 
in cuttings about 6 inches in length. These 
will soon root in sandy soil, if put round the 
edge of a well-drained pot, and kept in a sunny 
window. “ Geranium ” cuttings are apt to damp 
off in autumn from their own sap if not kept 
very dry, but this danger is less in the spring, 
and cuttings thus treated, if potted separately 
in April, should make nice little plants for bed 
ding by the end of May, though not, of course, 
such large plants as autumn-struck cuttings 
would be. These last are best struck in the 
open ground in August, and potted up early in 
October, each receiving a separate pot. If 
given a shift in spring, they make handsome 
bedding plants by the time they can safely go 
out-of-doors. Old plants, too, can be used for 
many purposes. After cutting them back in 
March, place them in the warmest available 
window, and when the shoots, which will soon 
appear, are about an inch long, shake out the 
soil from the roots, and repot the plants, giving 
them a light rich compost of leaf-mould one part, 
turfy-loam three parts, with a little soot and 
s ind. Drain the pots well, and pot very firmly, 
leaving room for a layer of old hot-bed stuff 
which can be added as a top-dressing when they 
show colour. Water them separately, and by 
J une they should be handsome plants, well set 
with fine bloom. The best thing to prevent 
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rotting is dry, warm air—such as in a kitchen— 
with careful watering, and potting up early in 
the autumn, so that the plants are settled in 
their pots before the cold comes. A little flour 
of sulphur sprinkled on any mildewed part- 
after carefully removing the mildew—will tend 
also to check this disease. This is better than 
quick-lime, which may injure the plant when 
wetted. Every fading flower, and every leaf 
and leaf-st&lk which shows signs of decay should 
be removed at once and burned, for damp 
infects other plants, and will do more to destroy 
a good set of window-plants than the frost.— 
L L. R. 


ROSES. 

2654.— Treatment of Roses. —The Roses 
that you have only potted up from the open 
ground this season had better be allowed to 
grow as steadily as possible all next spring and 
summer. Prune them the same as if they were 
in the open ground. I would advise your 
placing them in a pit or frame, so as to prevent 
the frost from injuring the wood and breaking 
the pots. I take it they are worked upon the 
hedge Brier, as you state they have stems a 
foot to 18 inches in length. Prune them all 
rather hard this season, leaving most of the well- 
ripened growth when using the knife next year. 
Anyhow, I would not prune these newly-potted 
plants yet; February or March would be a good 
time. Respecting those that were growing in 
pots last year, these may be pruned at once and 
introduced to the greenhouse ; when, if they 
receive fairly good treatment, and are kept clear 
from mildew and insect pests, you ought to have 
flowers at the time you name—viz , March or 
April; Certainly in April and May. Estab¬ 
lished plants will bear forcing, but it is always 
wiser to let newly-potted Roses grow steadily 
and naturally the first season.—P. U. 

-The H. P. Roses in both lots should be 

pruned at once, and so may the Teas and Moss 
varieties if they require it, but that must depend 
entirely on how large the plants are. If they are 
small ones do not prune at all. Those established 
in pots from last year may safely be forced into 
flower in March or April if you give them gentle 
fire-heat from the beginning of January, starting 
with a temperature of 50 degs., increasing it 
to 60 degs. at the end of a month. If you do 
this, those potted last should be placed in a cold 
frame until the boginning of March, when they 
may be brought into the house and placed at 
the coolest end. They will then give you a suc¬ 
cession of flowers. If you have no frame plunge 
the pots to their rims in soil or ashes at once, and 
in frosty weather place some dry litter or hay 
between the branches of the Teas. There is 
nothing unreasonable in what you want to do, 
and you will no doubt succeed if you do not 
exceed the temperature by fire-heat which I 
have mentioned. See my reply to 44 A. T. L.’’ 
(2652), page 606.—J. C. C. 

2624.— Roses for a small bed —The 
bed will take the following dozen Roses very 
well. The only art in getting exhibition blooms, 
is to start with the right varieties and treat 
them well without overfeeding. You must also 
confine your plants to carrying few flowers, and 
must thin out the side buds around the most 
promising one of a truss as soon as they can be 
handled. These little matters all help to throw 
more strength and substance into the flower than 
it would derive if the plant was carrying too 
many blooms. You do not mention if you wish 
your Roses to be Tea-scented or Hybrid Per- 

S tuals, so I name twelve of each. H.P.’s : 

arie Baumann, A. K. Williams, Mrs. J. 
Laing, General Jacqueminot, Victor Hugo, 
Dupuy Jamain, La France, Horace Vernet, Her 
Majesty, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Earl of Dufferin, and Mile. Gabrielle 
Luizet. Teas: Catherine Mermet, The Bride, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Jean Ducher, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 
Perle des Jardins, Edith Gifford, Ernest Metz, 
Ethel Brownlow, Anna Ollivier, and Madame 
Hoste. Neither of these are extra strong 
growers, and all may be depended ujpon to give 
good show blooms, or to produce a fine show as 
garden Roses when their flowers are not reduced 
in number in order to improve individual blooms 
for exhibition purposes.—P. U. 

2620. — Marechal Niel Rose.— If the 
growth is not very strong, and the pot plant 
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carries as many as four shoots, I should incline 
to the opinion that you allow too many 
shoots for the strength and age of your plant. 
One or two strong growths are infinitely 
better than a greater number that may be 
styled as neither strong nor weak. If the 
shoots are over 4 feet in length, I would advise 
you to leave them alone and secure a few blooms 
from them if possible ; afterwards cutting them 
back to the most promising eye nearest to the 
base. If of less length than the 4 feet, I would 
cut them back hard as soon as the wood was 
well ripened. You must secure good and stout 
growth if this variety is to bloom in a satis¬ 
factory manner.—P. U. 

- Without seeing your plant it is difficult 

to advise you how to prune it, as I do not know 
from what part of the plant the four shoots 
spring from of which you speak, but I imagine 
they start from near the base. If that is so you 
may cut away all the growth above them, and 
leave the four growths to furnish flowers next 
year. If you do not like to cut away any of the 
plant, you may train the shoots to sticks their 
whole length. Perhaps your plant wants a 
larger pot is why the growth is not stronger, 
when the roots of this Rose is confined to a pot, 
it should have manure - water regularly. If 
ordinary manure-water is not available, get some 
guano, and as soon as the buds start growing, 
give the (plants a dose of guano-water once a 
week, using 1 oz. of guano to every two gallons 
of water, discontinuing its use through the 
autumn and winter.—J. C. C. 


manner, having previously cut off the top of 
the Brier entirely. You next make a corre¬ 
sponding slanting cut upon the scion or graft 
that you wish to unite to the stock. These two 
cuts Bhould fit to one another. The slant of 
one being made in an upward, and the other in 
a downward direction. It only remains to tie 
them firmly together, after a fit has been 
secured, and place them in Borne close box or 
propagating case, giving them a temperature 
of 65 degs. to 70 degs. The graft should be 
about 3 inches in length, and may contain one, 
two, or more eyes. Let the graft be ripe and 
healthy.—P. U. 

- Budding in the opeD air is better than 

grafting, and this in the case of dwarf Briers 
may be done any time from the middle of July 
to the end of September if the bark works freely. 
Bud as close to the ground as possible, even to 
the extent to removing a little earth from the 
base of the stock. In dry seasons this may be 
done with advantage. Budding is easily done ; 
with a little practice anybody can do it; the 
principal thing is to select the time when the 
bark of both buds and stocks work freely. If 
the prickles will rub off easily the bark will 
generally rise well, and budding may be done. 
Tie in firmly with soft material—either soft 
worsted, or cotton, or raffia. Dwarf Briers 
should not be headed back before November, 
and then only a part of the growth should be 
shortened a little ; the final heading back to the 
bud should be left till the sap is rising in March. 
—E. H. 



2630. — Seedling Briers. —The plants 
are at a good age for the purpose of propagating. 
Much depends upon which system you propose 
to adopt. If you are thinking of growing them 
in the open air, it would be much best to plant 
the Briers out now, placing them some feet 
apart in the row, and the rows about three feet 
apart. You would then bud them during next 
July or August. It would not be serviceable to 


ROSES ON WALLS. 

How to have Roses in bloom for as long a portion 
of the year as possible, and in all sorts of positions, 
is a matter worth serious consideration. There 
are two classes of Rose growers, besides those 
who grow for sale ; the one has for his principal 
object the production of blooms for exhibition, 
while the other grows them for decoration and 
the production of flowers for cutting. 
Now there are so many families of the 
Rose, and so many varieties belonging 
to each family, that suitable Roses may 
be found for almost all kinds of uses and 
positions in a garden where flowers of 
any kind can be used. The following 
are some of the uses to and positions in 
which Rose plants may be put in a gar¬ 
den--viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, 
poles and pillars, arches, arbours, walls 
(north, south, east, or west), hedges, 
screens, &c. Before entering into any 
particulars, however, as to the different 
kinds of Roses adapted to the various 
purposes just mentioned, I should like 
to make a few remarks on the more or 
less important subject of soil. I say 
“more or less” here, because if only 
the commoner kinds of Roses be grown, 
the kind of soil is a matter of small 
importance. The old summer-blooming 
climbing Roses belonging to the Bour- 
sault, Ayrshire, and sempervirens 
classes, as well aB most of the varieties 
belonging to the Gallica, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian Brier, and 
many other summer-blooming families, 
are not at all particular in the matter 
of soil. Where the best kinds of con¬ 
tinuous-blooming Roses are required 
to thrive and repay the cultivator, there 
the soil must either be naturally good 
or adapted to the purpose by artificial 
means. For poles, pillars, arches, 
arbours, walls, sides of houses, and high 
buildings, &c., only those Roses are 
suitable which have more or less of 
what is called a climbing habit of 
growth. Roses which make long 
rambling growths, whose shoots are 
unable to stand up without support, are the 
kinds which do duty as climbers. Before, 
however, determining on the kind of climber 
to plant, the height the plants are required 
to attain to must be considered. Most of 
the vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas 
will reach a height of from 8 feet to 15 feet 
if the soil be good, and on warm, sheltered 
walls 4 feet or 5 feet more. The extra strong 
growers of the same classes, with the Noisettes 
and Hybrid Noisettes, will cover well up to 
15 feet or 20 feet or more. The Binksian Roses 
are excellent as climbers, but should only be 
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Old Cluster Rose on a wall. 

other readers to give full instructions about 
budding at this time of year, but at the proper 
time I propose giving a few hints upon this 
interesting branch of propagation. Should you 
be thinking of growing your plants in pots, it will 
be well to pot up the Briers at once. Use pots 
as small as possible without unduly cramping 
the roots ; and do not pot the stocks deeply. 
As soon as the roots are commencing to move, 
the stocks may be grafted with any desired 
variety. The simplest method is that known 
as side or whip grafting. In this case you cut 
away a portion of the stock in a slanting 
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planted against walls in rather sheltered posi¬ 
tions ; they are only summer bloomers. The 
old Blush and Crimson China Roses will also 
run up a wall freely to a height of 30 feet, and, 
as before stated, for continuous-blooming quali¬ 
ties, they are unsurpassed by the varieties of 
any other family of Roses. The old-fashioned 
summer-blooming Roses before alluded to are 
capable of almost anything in the way of height. 
They completely cover themselves with flowers 
during the blooming period if rightly treated, 
and all the treatment they require, if in good 
soil, consists in tying them to their supports, 
pruning out weak and exhausted wood, and en¬ 
couraging to the utmost such vigorous young 
shoots as may be required. No growths need 
be shortened, except to keep them within the 
bounds allotted to the plant and to take off un¬ 
ripened seeds. ClimbiDg Roses may be used to 
screen unsightly buildings and other objects by 
training them to galvanised wire or other fences 
or supports, and except when the leaves are off, 
they answer this purpose admirably. All the 
above methods of growing Roses not only pro¬ 
duce beautiful effects, but give supplies of 
flowers for cutting. T. W. 


Rosa Polyantha as a stock.— The 
remarks of “ Mr. F. W. Girdlestone ” on this 
subject given in Gardening , December 10th, 
induce me to state my experience of the stock 
in the seedling form. I found it fully as diffi¬ 
cult to bud as the Brier seedling, and those that 
“took” have been disappointing in point of 
\igour, though I think, as M. Bernaix says in 
his catalogue, that Roses worked on it are free- 
flowering. He also adds that they come into 
bloom fifteen days earlier than do plants worked 
on other stocks—a doubtful advantage, espe¬ 
cially as we seem now to get our winters in the 
spring. What is the experience of cultivators 
on this point ?—H. Bensted. 

2643.— A dark climbing: Rose.— Mon¬ 
sieur D&ir, the Rose you have, is a strong 
grower and a free bloomer if allowed to make 
wood, and this be properly ripened. Do not 
prune it hard—scarcely at all, in fact. I have 
treated it the same as Marshal Niel, and have 
been very satisfied with the results. 1 am 
inclined to think from your query that your 
plant is scarcely old enough to have shown its 
good qualities. If it made good growth in the 
summer, and this has matured well, you ought 
to be rewarded with blooms next season, especi¬ 
ally if you do not prune away too much of the 
most valuable wooa.—P. U. 

2638.— Rose and Tomato - house.— 
Your plan is not so happy as it may appear on 
paper to inexperienced people, for the reason 
that if you turned out-of-doors at the end of 
March Roses that had been forced, it would 
cripple them, if it did not kill them outright. 
You had better be content with giving just 
enough heat from the beginning of February to 
bring on the Roses gradually, and then the same 
warmth would serve to raise the Tomato-plants. 
The Roses may be taken to the open air at the 
end of May, if they are placed in a sheltered 
position.—J. G. C. 

-There is nothing whatever against the 

system you propose, except that a structure, 
with a sectional area of 60 feet only, is rather 
small for either of the subjects mentioned. Both 
prefer a good roomy house, and large, liberally- 
grown plants, as a rule, pay better than small or 
restricted ones. I do not say that the proposed 
dimensions will not do ; but I think the house 
would be better to be a little larger. For a 
structure of the dimensions given, two rows of 
4-inch piping along each side will afford ample 
warmth if well heated. Under the circum¬ 
stances the Rosea will require more heat than 
the Tomatoes, though even these will be the 
better of a genial temperature in March and 
April.—B. C. R. 

2652 — Tea Roses in pots.— The best 
way to treat such a terrible pest among Roses 
as mildew is to tackle it in time. You must 
first of all avoid the causes of this blight as 
much as possible. There is not the least doubt 
among professional growers that cold draughts, 
drought at the roots, and sudden changes in the 
temperature are the direct causes of and spread 
of mildew. Therefore, avoid these as far as you 
can. Next, as soon as young growth forms, 
commence to syringe with a very weak solution 
of some insecticide. This will often p revent the 
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germs of the disease from gaining any hold upon 
the foliage. I never syringe Roses without a 
little pure soft-soap being in the water, or some 
weak solution of a reliable insecticide. In the 
spring it is often very difficult to keep the 
temperature of a house so low as desired during 
a sunny day without affording ventilation. Now 
we are sometimes favoured with sun and a keen 
wind together. These are the days when mil¬ 
dew starts its attacks upon young Rose foliage. 
Sooner than admit air to lower the temperature 
upon such days, I would allow it to rise 10 degs., 
and endeavour to modify it by a liberal amount 
of moisture. This will ease and relieve the 
plants, and you avoid the keen draught that is 
bound to occur near the open ventilators. A 
slight shading during the brightest and hottest 
part of the day will also be beneficial. You are 
treating Roses in a very judicious manner by 
avoiding any artificial heat until February next. 
Always use the insecticides weak, and apply 
them often. I syringe slightly upon all nne 
days.—P. U. 

2613.— Book On Roses.— Dean Hole’s 
“ Book on Roses ” is a very practical work ; so, 
too, are those of Mr. W. Paul, of Waltham- 
cross. It depends a little upon what phase in 
Rose culture “ H. W. P.” requires the book 
to treat upon specially, as to which of Mr. Paul’s 
works he procures. No doubt that gentleman 
would send him a list and their prices if 
“ H. W. P.”requested it. Whenever “H. W. P.” 
wants any special information about these 
flowers he would do well to send a query to 
Gardening and so get the benefit of several 
practical growers’ experience.—P. U. 

- “The Rose Garden,” by Mr. William 

Paul, is undoubtedly the most exhaustive work 
on Roses yet published, all the details of 
culture being dealt with in the most clear and 
practical manner. “ Roses and Rose Culture,” 
by the same author, is a thoroughly sound aud 
practical work. “ The Rose Book,” by the 
late Mr. Shirley Hibberd, is also a reliable book 
to place in the hands of amateurs.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

WINTER DRESSING FRUIT-TREES. 
This is the time to dress fruit-trees on walls 
and in the open air, as, the trees being dormant, 
a mnch stronger dressing can be applied than 
when they are in leaf. Many trees on walls, 
especially those with copings or eaves to keep 
the rain off the wall, are completely ruined by 
such tiny insects as the white scale and red- 
spider, without the owners thinking there is 
anything the matter with them, except that 
they look rather sickly ; but if after the prun¬ 
ing is done the bark is coated with a good 
dressing of soft-soap, paraffin-oil, and a little 
clay well worked up until it is of the consistency 
of ordinary paint, the insects will entirely dis¬ 
appear, and the bark will assume a shiny, healthy 
look. In the case of bush and other open-air trees, 
the centres are frequently crowded with stubby 
spurs, in which American Blight and other in¬ 
sects find a safe resting-place. These should be 
cut out at the winter pruning, as the fruit (if 
any is borne on them) cannot possibly attain 
the perfection of that which is borne on the 
outer branches, and a thin crop of really fine 
fruit is always worth more than double the 
quantity of small badly-coloured fruit. Thin 
out your trees well as the first preliminary 
operation, then coat all the main branches with 
araffin-oil, and finish off with a good top- 
ressing of manure and fresh soil over the roots. 
You will be astonished at the way the trees 
repay such generous treatment, and will be 
tempted to repeat the experiment. 

J. G., Hants. 


Fruit growing: for profit.— I have read 
with interest the article on fruit growing re¬ 
cently in Gardening by “ Mr. Groom,” and as 
I think it is only fair to your inexperienced 
readers that the other side of the question should 
be stated before they invest capital in planting 
fruit-trees, I should be glad to relate my expe¬ 
rience in Apple growing, which “ Mr. Groom ” 
describes as “ the sheet anchor of English fruit 
growers.” It is my good fortune to possess a 
large garden in the favoured county (Hamp¬ 
shire) from which “ Mr. Groom ” dates his 
article. In it there are sixty standard Apple- 


trees, in full bearing and of good sorts, planted 
about sixty years ago. During the last 
three seasons I have gathered crops varying 
from 120 bushels to 150 bushels of Apples. The 
price per bushel which I receive varies from 
2*. 6d. and 5s. per bushel, and I am now com¬ 
pelled to sell 30 bushels at the former price and 
pay carriage for 30 miles, because there is no 
local market for them, and the Apples will not 
keep much longer. After deducting expenses ' 
of conveyance to market, my surplus crop 
averages 3s. per bushel; and from this sum the 
cost of gathering, storing, packing, and rent of 
land has yet to be deducted before the profit 
can be estimated. Some of the finest home* 
grown Apples I have ever seen were offered to 
all the fruiterers in our countv town during 
September; only one would make an offer for 
them, and that was one of 2s. per bushel. 

“ Mr. Groom,” no doubt, lives near a good mar¬ 
ket, but it is not everyone who is so favourably 
situated; and I think he overestimates the 
profits of Apple growing. The most profitable 
Apple, and the one that meets with the readiest 
sale is, in my experience, the Hambledon Deux 
Ans.— Beech mast, North Hants. 

2572.—Late Grapes.—Black Hamburgh is 
the best variety for use during October, and 
Alicante for November and December is good, 
but it is doubtful if any variety will succeed in 
a house without fire-heat so late in the year. 
Grapes grown in a cool-house are liable to damp, 
owing to the low temperature they have to 
endure at times, and when this is supplemented 
with excessive moisture inside the house, the 
conditions are rendered less favourable.—S. P. 

2625. — Using manure on a Vine- 
border. —A good way of applying Thomson’s 
or any other concentrated stimulant is to mix 
it with the soil used for top-dressing at the rate 
of a pound to the bushel, or it may be sprinkled 
over the borders when the Grapes are sot and 
watered in. A further dressing (if required) 
may be given about the stoning period. Each 
dressing may average half a pound per square 
yard of border, or a little more, if the Vines 
have borne heavy crops.—E. H. 

2«26. -Canker in Apple-trees.—The c*om o! 
canker, I take it. is deep rooting in a oold, undrained soil, 
and the cure ie draining and lifting the roots near the sur¬ 
face. I have seen this remedy applied in several instances 
with good results.—E. H. 

- There are various opinions as to the 

cause of canker in Apple-trees ; bnt it is gene¬ 
rally believed that the primary cause is the 
roots of the trees working down into a bad sub¬ 
soil. In a garden, where the trees are all more 
or less affected, if they are old trees they are 
not likely to permanently recover. When 
yonng trees become cankered look to the 
drainage of the soil, and the roots may be lifted 
out of the subsoil into the top soil by cutting a 
deep trench round the trees, and work under¬ 
neath with a fork or spade, cutting through the 
roots that run directly deep into the ground. — 
J. D. E. 


-I cannot, I regret, give a satisfactory 

answer as to either the cause or the remedy of 
this formidable disease. Age, uncongenial soil, 
bruises, deficiency of light and air, over luxu¬ 
riance, and its opposite deficiency of vital energy, 
are said to predispose a tree to its attack. I 
have seen the disease very bad in both light and 
heavy soils, whilst in other soils of both descrip¬ 
tions the disease is not to be seen. I have been 
into a great many gardens here in the Island of 
Portsea, but I remember never to have seen an 
Apple-tree attacked with canker. One instance 
in particular I might mention : About a mile 
from where I am there are in juxtaposition four 
villa gardens on a heavy clay subsoil. Before it 
was drained, five or six years ago, in winter and 
wet seasons the surface was flooded with water. 
I particularly noticed the trees in these gardens, 
bnt could see no signs of canker. In most in¬ 
stances, where the disease prevails, some varie¬ 
ties are seen free from its attack. The kinds 
last mentioned should be planted in room of the 
trees that are diseased. Or, where it is likely 
to be successful, head the trees down below the 
diseased parts, and regraft with disease-resisting 
varieties. I might remark, in conclusion, that 
as in most instances the trees that are. attacked 
by the disease, and thoee that resist its influence, 
are growing on the same kind of stock, it seems 
evident that, wherever the cause might be, the 
effect resides in the parts above ground.— 
■ L. C. K. 
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LATE GRAPES. 

The cultivation of these for market seems to 
have increased very much within the last few 
years, and one hears on all sides of the erection 
of structures for and the planting of Vines. So 
far as varieties are concerned, Gros Colman and 
Lady Downe’s Seedling (here figured) would 
seem to be the favourites. All points considered, 
I take it these are, and are apparently likely 
to be for some little time, the two most useful 
late varieties either for market or private plant¬ 
ing. Gros Colman comes in well after the 
Hamburghs are over, and can be had in perfec¬ 
tion from, say, the middle of November until 
the end of January. With the exception of 
Alicante, it is about the best doer of the late 
sortB, and when well done undoubtedly a 
magnificent looking Grape. I know it is the 
fashion to condemn it from a flavour point 
of view, but it is not everyone 
who can command sufficient heat 
for Muscats, and whtre this is 
the case and late Grapes are 
wanted, there is no better midwinter 
Grape than Gros Colman. Started 
with a little gentle warmth about a 
month or five weeks before it would 
break naturally to ensure a longer 
season, it will ripen up well before 
the advent of dull, short days, and 
certainly any great amount of heat 
is not an essential feature in its 
cultivation ; indeed, I saw some fair 
samples this season in a cold-house, 
but I must admit they were not 
equal to those that had the benefit 
of a little heat in the early spring. 

Lady Downe’s must certainly rank 
as the beat very late Grape, the 
berries keeping firm and longer than 
those of any other variety. There is 
still an objection occasionally raised 
against planting it—viz., its tend¬ 
ency to spot or scald, but the remedy, 
or rather the prevention, of this is 
entirely in the grower’s hands. As 
a careful examination of the stalk 
of bunch and berry will show, the 
disease is in no way attributable to 
defective root action (not, at any 
rate, directly), but solely to atmos¬ 
pheric influence. Again, the sun is 
not directly responsible, as berries 
are sometimes affected that are quite 
shaded. The cause is clearly attri¬ 
butable to great fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature both of the wet and dry 
bulb thermometer, and the remedy 
lies in the opposite direction—».e., 
the maintenance of a nice growing 
temperature right away from the 
breaking of the shoots until the 
colouring is nearly finished. There 
is a qualifying statement above 
to the effect that root action is not 
directly answerable for the spot in 
any case where berrieB were badly 
aflected. I should say it would be 
decidedly advisable to look to the 
roots, and that very likelv something 
would be found there affecting the 
constitution of the Vine in such a 
way to render it particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to the fluctuations of 

temperature, and thereby laying 

the fruit open to attack. Where 
Gros Colman and Lady Downe’s are doing 

well there is often a lot of moisture to 
be found around the leaf in the early morning, 
and as the foliage of both is tender it is 
advisable (especially if the vineries have a 
south-east aspect) not only to keep on a 

chink of air night and day, but to shade very 
lightly until the leaf gets a firm texture and 
able to stand against the sun. We have seldom 
experienced such a good time for keeping Grapes. 
Dressed canvas covers generally come into re¬ 
quisition before this date, but this year they 
have been used but seldom, whilst the general 
dry atmosphere and absence alike of rain and 
fog have enabled us to keep within the vineries 
with little difficulty just tne temperature con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of the fruit. As to 
the important matter of bottling Grapes, 
some say that a mean temperature of 65 degs. 
is necessary to keep the fruit sound and 
good until it is severed^fpom the 


think this is a mistake ; 10 degs. lower 

than this—viz., 45 degs., would be safer figures 
—at least, that has always been the mean I 
have aimed at. Certainly in dull, damp 
weather, with outdoor glass rather high, it has 
ranged higher than this with a little warmth in 
the pipes to preserve a dry atmosphere, but the 
figure quoted would be about the average, save 
during a spell of very sharp weather, when we 
drop a few degrees and reckon to keep as near 
as possible between 40 degs. and 45 degs. 

_ E B. 

PRUNING HARDY FRUITS. 

Now r that the season for pruning has agaiu 
arrived, it will not be out of place, to call 
attention to the ruinous practice of such hard 
pruning as to preclude any possibility of the 
trees’ extension, without which the trees will 


and I feel sure that anyone giving it a trial will 
be equally satisfied. I am well aware that 
garden trees must be pruned, but there is no 
necessity to prune so close as to injure the 
health of the trees ; it is against all reason, for 
unless the top extends the roots suffer, and very 
soon the trees die, or only linger on in a half 
dead state. J. G. H. 


APPLES FOR KITCHEN AND TABLE 
USE. 

Those who have limited space for growing 
fruit should decidedly plant varieties that are 
good for any purpose. It is all very well for 
those who have ample Bpace to grow all the 
kinds they can accommodate, but for the 
majority of amateur fruit-growers, who are 
mostly cramped for room, it is great folly to 
grow varieties only suited to one purpose, or 
that have only a short reason, during 
which they can be utilised. The 
following half dozen are equal to 
any in cultivation : 

1. Blenheim Orange. —Probably 
the beat Apple in the world, either 
on the dessert table or for any other 
purpose for which Apples are grown. 

2. Cox’s Pomona. —A very hand¬ 
some Apple, and wonderfully prolific. 
A good sauce Apple, and in October 
and November one of the best for 
dessert, especially liked by those who 
cannot digest hard Apples. 

3. Emperor Alexander. — This 
splendid Apple is not only A1 for 
table or kitchen, but is also one of 
the most striking Apples on the ex¬ 
hibition table, and a good dish takes 
something exceptional to beat it. 

4. Gravenstein. —A remarkably 
handsome fruit, with very rich 
flavour ; one of the beat early dessert 
Apples, and for jelly or preserving 
is probably without a rival. 

5. Lady Henniker. —A handsome 
striped Apple, free cropper, and good 
keeper; makes a beautiful dish for 
dessert, and has a peculiarly pleasant 
flavour when cooked. 

G. Peasoood’s Nonsuch.— Prob¬ 
ably the most popular Apple on 
the exhibition tables of recent years, 
and quite as good as it looks for any 
purpose, and keeps well. 

J. G., Hants . 
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Our Readers’ Illustrations : Grape " Lady Downe s Seedling." Engraved 
for Gardknixo Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper, 
junior, Maroton, Frotne, Somersetshire. 


very soon show signs of decay, and eventually 
collapse altogether. Happily, a more rational 
system has prevailed of late, with very marked 
benefit to the trees, and with very surprising 
additions to the crops of fruit. A few years 
ago I found some closely-pruned Apples, Pears, 
Plums, &o., in my garden were evidently dying 
from cutting off every particle of young growth ; 
iny first idea was to grub them up, but, resolving 
to give them a chance, I let tne growth have 
free course the first summer, and at the next 
winter’s pruning I thinned the young growths 
out, and shortened them about one-third of their 
length, and in three years they were splendid 
trees, the bark shining, and the heavy crop of 
fruit of the finest quality, and now, after 
regular and heavy bearing, they look as if they 
would last another twenty years. Since trying 
this plan, I have recommended the same course 
in all cases where trees are stunted by exces¬ 
sive restriction with equally satisfactory results, 


VIA I 


PEACH GROWING, 

26*28.—The borders for Peach-trees 
may be either inside or outside, or 
the trees may be planted inside and 
the roots allowed to run outside. 
The latter plan is, I think on the 
whole, the best, though I have one 
set of G trees with the roots altogether 
inside, and a second set of the same 
number with the roots partly inside 
and partly outside, and at present 
there is not much to choose between 
them. As regards the temperature 
for Peach-trees, much depends upon 
when the Peaches are required to be 
ripe. I do not think in our climate 
Peaches are altogether safe in un- 
hcated houses. Good crops have, 
I know, been grown without arti¬ 
ficial heat, but there is always danger of the 
blossoms suffering in a cold spring. At any 
rate, I have known seasons when the crop in an 
unheated house was thin in consequence of 
severe frost when the trees were in bloom. Of 
late years the introduction of earlier varieties 
has simplified the matter of forcing. Such 
kinds as Alexander, Waterloo, and one or two 
of Mr. Rivers’ seedlings, such as Early Alfred, 
have made it practicable to have early Peaches 
without starting the trees before January or 
February. Peaches will not stand hard forcing, 
especially in the early stages. The usual course 
is to close the house for a week or two, at first 
with no fire-hen t, and then start with a steady, 
regular night temperature of 45 degs. 
with a rise of 10 degs. in the day or 
a little more when the sun shines with 
air on. When the first colour appears on the 
blossoms the night temperature may range 
between 45 degs. and 50| degs., and a corres- 
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ponding increase takes place in the day tem¬ 
perature. When the frnits are set and the trees 
are in active growth the night temperature may 
range from 50 degs. to 55 degs., but should 
never exceed 60 degs. until after the fruits are 
stoned, then a few degrees more if the Peaches 
are required very early may be permitted, but 
the ventilation as the fruits begin to colour and 
ripen must be perfect or the flavour will be 
indifferent. This shows that in forcing the 
Peach a moderate temperature only should be 
employed. The roots must be kept moist, and 
liquid stimulants may be used freely if the borders 
are properly drained. Large Peaches, if the 
trees are carrying a fair load, cannot be obtained 
without reasonable support, and I think it pays 
to give liquid-manure and stimulants generally 
in moderation, but these should be discontinued 
as soon as the fruits begin to colour. The 
syringe or hose should be used. My houses being 
large, as soon as the weather is warm I use 
the hose, as it saves so much time. This 
is done generally at closing time—say from 
three-thirty to four o’clock, as this gives time 
for the place to get dry before night. This is 
neoessaiy, as harm may be done to the tender 
foliage if the moisture is not dried up before 
night, especially in cool-houses. Disbudding 
aim thinning the young shoots is very important 
work, and should begin when the young shoots 
are about an inch long, and is usually continued 
till all the surplus wood has been removed. 
First select a good shoot at the base of each of 
the present bearing shoots, and there must also 
be a healthy leader, which should be permitted 
to extend as there is space to lay it in. These 
two shoots must be left to carry on the work of 
the trial. The others may be gradually removed, 
beginning first with the forerights, or the shoots 
which spring directly from the front or back of 
the branches. The young fruits should be 
thinned early, taking care to leave plenty to 
select for the crop on the upper side of the 
branches. Do not overcrop ; small Peaches from 
an overloaded tree are poor things, and have 
scarcely any value in the market. So far as 
regards money value, I believe the crops will 
pay better with one good fruit to the square 
foot than double the number a size or two 
smaller. When the fruits are all gathered, give 
a good wash with the hose. Water the borders 
if dry, and throw the house open to mature the 
wood.—E. H. 

-You certainly have left plenty of room 

for anyone to guess at what you want to know, 
as you give no information as to what conveni¬ 
ence you have, or the time at which you would 
like to begin forcing. Supposing you want ripe 
Peaches at the end of May, you must commence 
forcing at once, and, if not already done, the 
borders should have a good soaking of water, 
and if any or all the roots are outside the house 
the border must be covered with dry leaves or 
long stable-manure, 9 inches thick, as soon as you 
commence fire-heat. Start with a temperature 
of 50 degs. both night and day for the first fort¬ 
night, when it may be raised 5 degs. higher by 
day, allowing a rise of 15 degs. by sun-heat. As 
soon as the first flowers are open let the ther¬ 
mometer reach 60 degs. in mild weather from 
the warmth of the hot-water pipes, but do not 
let it exoeed 50 degs. by night. A very little 
air is required until the flowers are opening, and 
then only at the top of the house, and when the 
outside temperature is fairly mild. From the 
time the house is shut up for forcing a moist at¬ 
mosphere must be maintained. This is best 
done by syringing the trees in the morning and 
again in the middle of the day ; after that, until 
the fruit is set, damping the floor will supply 
all the atmospheric moisture that is required. 
No additional warmth by fire-heat will be re¬ 
quired to ripen the crop. To make it quite safe 
it is as well to fertilise about one-third of the 
flowers with a camel's-hair-brush. When the 
fruit is set commence syringing the trees again 
in the evening, and give more air as the season 
advances. Thin out the fruit where necessary, 
so that they are 8 inches or 9 inches apart each 
way. When the young shoots are about an inoh 
in length remove all but those that are required 
to furnish bearing wood for another year. If 
green or black-fly appears syringe the affected 

r rts with a solution of soft-soap and water— 
ounces of soap to 3 gallons of water. If 
mildew attacks the fruit rub in a little dry sul¬ 
phur, allowing it to remain on the fruit three 
or four days. The roots of early-forced Peach- 
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trees should always be inside the house, and 
have a good soaking of water every three weeks 
after the first leaves are developed.—J. C. C. 


2641.— Black flies on Morello Cher¬ 
ries. —This is an aphis, and does much damage 
to the trees. Lime sprinkled over the trees and 
wall would do no harm, and might do some 
good. Washing the trees with a solution of 
soft-soapy water and a little Tobacco-liquor 
would be the best thing, and as soon as the 
aphis shows itself next season wash or syringe 
again with a weaker solution. Put half a pint 
of Tobacco-liquor to three gallons of soft-soapy 
water; 4 oz. of soft-soap would be sufficient for 
the three gallons. If tne shoots can be dipped 
in the water the aphis will be destroyed ; it is 
difficult to reach them all by syringing. Dusting 
with Tobacco-powder is also effectual.—J. D. E. 

2656. —Fruit growing. —The remarks 
made by me at page 557 referred to Peach-trees 
in pots, and tne object in pinching back the 
shoots ia to obtain a more slender growth ; gross 
shoots are not so fruitful as more slender ones ; 
and another object is gained by pinching the 
growths near the top of the tree, whicn are 
usually the more vigorous; those lower down 
have a chance to grow stronger than they other¬ 
wise would. By pinching in tnese vigorous shoots 
more growths are produced, and if it is found at 
the end of the Beason that there are too many of 
them it is easy to thin them out. The treat¬ 
ment of Apple and other trees out-of-doors is 
different, but by judicious pinching they maybe 
brought into a fruitful condition in the same 
way. A correspondent on page 597 writes about 
shoots on Cox’i Orange Pippin trees 4 feet in 
length. It would have been better if those gross 
shoots had been pinched, which would have 
forced them to throw out three or four weaker 
ones. This pinching should be done in the 
summer when the wood is quite in a young 
growing condition. I prune my hardy trees, 
and also thin out their growths in August and 
September. I fipd in my district September is 
the better month.—J. D. E. 

2558. — “ American Blight.” — This is 
injurious to Apple-trees principally, and its 
presence is denoted by a fine white, downy sub¬ 
stance like fine wool attached to parts of the 
tree. It is easily destroyed. Dip a camel-hair 
or fine brush of any kina in paraffin, and brush 
the spirit well into the affected part. The downy 
substance is at once absorbed, exposing the 
parasites, which speedily die from the effects 
of the dressing.—J. D. E. 

2657. — Treatment of Vines. — If the 
borders are really well drained so that there is 
certainly no cause to think the border has got 
water-logged owing to the foundation of hard 
clay, I should think the cause of shanking is 
due to an insufficiency of water at the roots. 
If not the latter, it may be caused by an im¬ 
moderate removal of lateral shoots. When 
these are allowed to grow uninterruptedly until 
they are 2 feet Fong, and then removed 
suddenly, a serious check must take place. 
The easiest and certainly the surest method 
of dealing with lateral growths is to make a 
practice of going over tne Vines at least twice 
weekly, removing all not required. All lateral 
shoots between the bunch and the main rod 
are removed, those beyond the bunch pinched 
in at the first or second joint. In no part of 
the vinery should the foliage be crowded, and 
every main leaf should be allowed spaoe for full 
development. Mealy-bug is most difficult to 
eradicate from Vines when they are tho¬ 
roughly infested with the pest. The first thing 
to do after the Grapes are cut, is to well wash 
the Vines with clear water to which is added 
one winegla8sful of petroleum, keeping it well 
stirred while using. Two syringes are the best 
to effect this, one being constantly used in the 
water while the other applies the liquid to the 
Vines. Alter the Vines are pruned and cleaned, 
they should be thoroughly scrubbed with soapv 
water heated up to 130 degs. at least twice. If 
the work is well done, many of the bugs will be 
killed. If the inside of the vinery oan have a 
oouple of ooats of paint and 2 inches of surface- 
soil removed from the border, all the better. 
When the Vines start into growth in the spring 
they should be closely watched; any insects then 
appearing should be touched with puns methy¬ 
lated spirit.—S. P. 


2646.—Praningnewly-planted Apple- 
trees. —The trees of Cox’s Orange Pippin with 
shoots from 2 feet to 4 feet long, on the Paradise 
stock, have been growing too strongly. If they 
had been transplanted but year they would have 
been furnished with a mass of fibrous roots and 
blossom-buds instead of such long growths. 
When trees three or four years old are pur¬ 
chased from the nursery, it is much better to 
select those transplanted the previous year; 
they may not be so large, but they will be better 
to transplant. The shoots alluded to ought to 
be thinned out, and the remainder shortened to 
two thirds of their length, less or more. It is a 
grave error to out them close back.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2650.— Forming a mound in a gar¬ 
den. —Forming mounds with surplus earth is 
an easy way of getting rid of it, but it ia a plan 
that I cannot recommend, unless there is a large 
body of it that would not get Quickly dried 
through by the summer heat. You must re¬ 
member that trees or plants set out on mounds 
are more exposed than those on level ground, 
and that in a dry summer they suffer so much 
for the want of root moisture that they make 
but slow progress, and look very unhappy. In 
any case, do not plant Rhododendrons ; they 
require more moisture than such a position 
affords. If, after the mound is formed, you 
cover a part of the surface with large stones or 
tree-roots, and plant between them some of the 
strong-growing Ayrshire Roses, and allow them 
to ramble as they like, you might make your 
mound an interesting feature. To associate with 
the Roses you may plant two or three dwarf¬ 
flowering Thorns, and such bright berry-bearing 
shrubs as Cotoneaster Simonsi and C. LelandL 
Also Yucca gloriosa, and, if there is sufficient 
spice, you may plant a Pampas Grass, and on 
the most shady side of the bank some strong- 
growing British Ferns. For all these subjects 
you will want 2 feet of good soil on the top of 
the clay.—J. C. C. 

2310.— Best bedding Lobelias. —A good trae 
stock of L. speoiou will generally gi re satisfaction. Crystal 
Palace oompaota is a good variety. White-flowered 
Lobelias are not much grown now, and Lobelias generally 
are less grown than they were a few years ago ; in fact, 
the same remark applies to most tender bedding plants.— 
£. H. 

-If grown from cuttings, I prefer I*. pumlla 

grandiflora, on account of its rich deep-blue 
colour aud compact habit, but it requires good 
culture, and it does not “do” so well, generally, 
as Emperor William, though the flowers of this 
are paler, and the growth stronger. White 
Perfection is the best of its colour i ever grew, 
but I do not see it offered now. But it is 
scarcely worth while to trouble with cuttings 
now that one can get seedlings to come bo true 
and even, aud of such excellent quality, as those 
of Sutton’s Dark Blue do. These seedlings are 
wonderfully compact, yet vigorous, with deep- 
blue flowers, and I think they remain in bloom 
longer than plants from outtings.—B. C. R. 

2501.— Growing Irises.— It is interesting 
to find a query asking for information abont 
this beautiful family. The most useful un¬ 
questionably are those called “ Gerxnanica “— 
or German Irises, the common “Flags” of the 
garden—which seem to live and thrive almost 
anywhere, even in town gardens. They are 
amongst the best of town flowers. Fonr very 
fine kinds are Queen of the May, Celeste, a 
lovely blue colour; Purple King, the flower 
much larger and even richer in colour than the 
ordinary type; Dalmatica, Pallida, and Mme. 
Ohereau, the Iris which is grown largely for the 
market. Its bold, handsome flowers are vary 
familiar in Iris time. They are white, feathered 
with quite a violet colour. A fairly light soil is 
best for them, although they have no great likes 
or dislikes in this respeot, and the position 
should be warm and snnny. One thing they 
detest, and that is, oonstant disturbance at the 
roots. If fine plant# are wished for they must 
be left alone to develop into splendid olumps— 
onoe in about fonr years being a proper interval 
to divide, but not even then if tney are in full 
health and vigour. The beginner cannot do 
better +.hnw commence with those named, as 
there are many kinds not worth having, the 
colours of the flowers being dnll and uninterest¬ 
ing, hence ineffective in the garden. I have seen 
I. sibirioa suooeed well near large towns, but it 
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ing plant, with flowers waxy in texture and 

E ure-white, saving a blotoh of yellow upon the 
p. This organ, or part of the flower, always 
stands uppermost, but if the plant is grown 
suspended the spikes become pendulous, and 
thus the flowers assume their proper position. 
This Odontoglossum when it nrst is made to 
assume this position, and if with but a few 
spikes, presents a somewhat thin and worn 
appearance, but after a year or two's growth in 
this style it appears to fall into the spirit 
of the thing, and it assumes a well-disposed 
and happy look. 0. pulchellum, ooming 
from Guatemala, and at a lower elevation than 
its relatives in New Grenada, naturally requires 
a little more warmth, and this may be brought 
about by placing it at the warmest end of the 
Odontoglossum house, always keeping a nice 
moisture in the air, and by no means allowing 
the plants to become dry at the roots. The 
plant is easily propagated, and if you want to 
make a friend a present of a piece take the 
plant out of the pot about February and select 
a piece having a leading growth, just catting 
the rhizome through, and the rest of the division 
may be done with the hands. I know some 
people will fall foul of me for advising the use 
of the knife, but, let it be understood, I prefer 
the use of the knife at all times for separating 
the woody stem, not for cutting the roots, be¬ 
cause these will all separate by the hand ; but 
for the woody rhizome a dean cut is certainly 
far better than the jagged ends left by tearing 
it asunder. Good fibrous peat and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss should be used for potting 
material, and the plant should be slightly ele¬ 
vated above the pot’s rim. Drain well. This 
is essential, for as the plant requires plenty of 
water to its roots the soil should be open and 
free, and the drainage also must act quickly in 
order to take away the surplus, so that every¬ 
thing is sweet and clean about it. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM LEUCOCHILUM. 

This is by no means a novel plant, for it flowered 
first in this country in 1856. Some years aftei- 
wards I had some fine plants of it growing, and 
its colours, which are so distinct from the 
majority of Oncidiuma, should endear it to alL 
Moreover, it is a cool-house plant, thriving in 
that structure with the Odontoglossums in an 
admirable manner. In the sixties I remember 
to have seen this species growing and flowering 
in the then famous collection of Mr. Dawson, 
at Meadow Bank, under the management 
of his gardener, Mr. Anderson, in magni¬ 
ficent condition, the like of which I had never 
seen before, nor have never seen equalled since, 
either in the strength and health of the plants, 
or in the varieties. I wonder what hu become 
of the plants, or of Mr. Anderson, and anyone 
that could give me any information on either 
subject would receive the hearty thanks of 
“ M. B. ?” However, to return to my subject, 
these plants were grown best in good fibrous peat, 
from which nearly the whole of the fine soil has 
been well beaten, and mixed with Sphagnum, 
which should be always chopped, in order to 
facilitate its mixing with the peat, and during 
the potting I like to occasionally dash in some 
sharp silver sand—but it is of little use using the 
Reig&te sand now for sharpness; the bestkind 
comes from the Bedfordshire pits—and this before 
being used for the purpose here recommended 
should be washed and dried, thepots, too, must be 
well-drained, and the plants left to sit upon a 
little cone raised above the rim of the pot. The 
plant was found in the mountain regions of 
Guatemala at the first by Mr. Skinner, and 
afterwards by others, but at no time have I ever 
heard at what elevation it is found ; the plant 
also extends itself into the adjoining country 
of Mexico, but I do not know where the best 
varieties are to be found. It produces stout 
bulbs some 5 inches or 6 inches high, bearing 
dark-green leaves somewhat leathery in texture, 
and it produces branching spikes of blooms 
6 feet or 7 feet long; these are many-flowered, 
the flowers measuring each 1£ inches to 2 inches 
across. In the varieties named above they 
exceeded this measurement, the sepals and 
etals are nearly equal, usually yellowish-green, 
arred with a darker colour, as before remarked 
the special varieties being barred almost a black; 
t he three-lobed lip is large and pure-white ; it 
lasts a long time in flower, and these appear in 


the late spring months. It is not often that I 
see this species about now, but I do strongly 
recommend it to the attention of all my readers, 
as I am sure they will all be in love with it when 
it flowers, and it is easily grown. 

Matt. Bramble. 


VANDA LAMELLATA BOXALLL 
This is one of the very handsome free-flowering, 
small-growing species whose home is in the 
Philippine Islands. “ Mr. Wm. Parsons ” sends 
me flowers of it for its name, saying it is very 
beautiful, and it has a spike bearingsome eighteen 
flowers. The plant, he says, was bought some 
few years ago at one of Mr. Sanders sales 
withont a name. I am very glad “Mr. Par¬ 
sons ” has grot such a beauty. This Orchid is 
one of the finest of the small-growing Vandas, 
and valuable on account of its winter-flowering 
properties. The variety resembles the typical 
plant exactly in its growth ; but the leaves are 
somewhat broader; also the erect spike is longer, 
and it bears more flowers ; but these vary some¬ 
what in colour. In the flowers sent the sepals 
and petals are creamy-white; but in some 

{ >lants which I have seen they have been of a 
igbt - yellow, which is the usual colour 
of the species; but in the variety the 
lateral sepals and the column are of a 
rich bright reddish - brown, in the lower 
half, and the lip is deep rosy-purple. These 
flowers, I am told, have been open nearly a 
month, and “Mr. Parsons ” may still enjoy them 
for as long again if cutj and after a short 
time the plant set growing again to prepare itself 
for flowering another season. This Orchid is not 
so hardy as many of the Vandas, and I am under 
the impression that it is not found at any great 
elevation in the Philippine Islands; therefore, it 
requires more warmth and moisture than some 
others, and I have found it thrives best in 
hanging-baskets, well drained, and nothing but 
fresh, sweet Sphagnum Moss should be used for 
soil, but not too much of this is required. The 
plant enjoys plenty of light, but it should 
be shaded from the strongest snu. It likes 
syringing, and I usually treat it to this morning 
and evening, keeping the atmosphere moist 
during the day. The spikes begin to show early 
in the autumn, and so, although reducing the 
amount of water given, and stopping the syringe 
altogether, the plant must not be deprived of 
water to its roots, but in a less degree, and the 
driest time for this plant should be confined to 
about a fortnight after its flowers are removed. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM. 

“A Learner" asks me, apparently in great 
trouble, why it is he never can get this plant to 
flower ? He says he has waited patiently, but 
now his patience seems to be exhausted. It is 
now over a hundred years ago since this 
Oncidium was first discovered, and it is about 
twenty-four years ago since I saw the plant 
flowering for the first time in the Bishop of 
Winchester’s collection of Orchids at Farnnam 
Castle. I had heard of it before when it 
flowered with Lord Londesborough, and who ex¬ 
hibited it before the Horticultural Society in 
London, but at this, the first time of my seeing it, 

1 1 certainly was taken aback with the size of its 
flowers. These were each upwards of 4 inches 
across, rotmd and full, and altogether it struck 
me as being a most remarkable plant. “A 
Learner ” must keep it cooler than any other of 
the Orchids. The plant grows naturally at 
10,000 feet elevation, and anyone must suppose 
the temperature at such an altitude is very 
much reduced, and the moisture is also very 
great; and when it has been showing flower, 
which it does for months before they expand, I 
have known foolish growers to cause nearly 
all the buds refuse to open and to drop off, 
only through giving a little extra fire-heat with 
a view to getting them expanded sooner. This 
Orchid is a very free bloomer ; you only want to 

§ et the plants strong enough, and afterwards 
ower-spikes will come fast enough, but you 
must not expect spikes from weak bulbs. I have 
called upon several Orchid growers daring the 
past month, and I have seen the flower-spikes 
all up, and in some instances the branches are 
appearing, and such plants will, of course, flower 
first, but it will be a long time yet before the 
blooms are opened. All these plants have been 


grown as cool as possible, even cooler than 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, or in the very coldest 

r ut of a house in which this species does welL 
am of opinion that the plants do not generally 
have enough moisture to the roots and in the 
atmosphere, and this deprivation, little though 
it may be, is the cause of the plants starting 
into growth again before the bulbs, which 
should have produced a spike, have done growing. 
Take my advice, set your plants growing quite 
cool, let them have abundance of fresh air, but 
do not let the air rob the atmosphere of its 
moisture, so that the plants ever oecome dry 
during the time of their growth. And as soon 
as the bulb is ripened, less water will be sufficient, 
but do not dry it ever so that the bulbs or leaves 
suffer. I am of opinion that your plants are 
not strong enough for producing flowers. 

Matt. Bramble. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

THE CEANOTHUSES. 

Though these beautiful shrubs cannot be classed 
with those that are thoroughly hardy, they are 
so important that they must not be overlooked 
by those who are fond of flowering shrubs. Some, 
however, of the varieties of the C. azureus race 
are quite hardy enough to withstand our climate 
fully exposed as bush plants. The majority 
form most beautiful wall shrubs, and, from 
their free growth, handsome foliage, and profu¬ 
sion of bloom, produce the finest possible effects. 
In all the species the individual flowers are ex¬ 
ceedingly small, but this is amply compensated 
for by their being produced in great masses, 
and coming out in succession during the greater 
part of the summer, they give these plants a 
peculiar importance in garden decoration. As 
wall shrubs it is necessary, in order to keep them 
trim and tidy, that they should be at least 
annually pruned. This should be done in April, 
or as soon as danger from Berious frost is over ; 
and as all the sorts flower on the shoots of the 
current year’s growth, from one to three eyes 
of the preceding year’s wood should be left, re¬ 
serving, or at most only topping, such shoots as 
are required for filling up the open spaces on 
the walL All the species are of free growth in 
ordinary garden soil, if dry, with the subsoil 
porous; and they will be found to ripen their 
wood best and flower most freely in warm, sunny 
exposures. The following are very distinct and 
desirable species:— 

C. azureus is a native of the temperate 
regions of Mexico, where it forms a straggling 
bush about 10 feet in height, and from whence 
it was first sent to this country in 1818. It is 
one of our most ornamental wall shrubs, flower¬ 
ing, as it does, from year to year most 
abundantly when planted in a dry, well- 
sheltered, but sunny situation. The flowers, 
which are borne on large axillary panicles, 
are bright blue, and are in perfection from June 
till September, and in mild autumns sometimes 
till November. Pallidas is a handsome variety, 
with pale-blue flowers. From this species has 
been obtained a very beautiful race of hardy 
Ceanothuses by intercrossing it with its hardier, 
but less showy congener, Ceanothus americanus. 
The results of these crosses, produced almost 
exclusively in Continental nurseries, may be 
seen in such lovely kinds as C. GLoire de Ver¬ 
sailles, Arnoldi, Lucie Simon, Theodore Froebel, 
Bertini, President R^veil, Lucie Moser, and 
others, all of which have their flowers produced 
in large, plumy clusters, some white, others 
rose, but chiefly of some shade of blue. 

C. americanus. —Though one of the hardiest 
of this species, this generally thrives best when 
| planted against a wall, or at least in a thoroughly 
sheltered situation, and in a dry, porous soil. The 
leaves are about 2 inches long, serrated, and of 
a bright-green colour above, and slightly pube¬ 
scent beneath. The flowers, which come out in 
succession from about the middle of June till 
the end of August, are white, and produced 
most profusely in axillary panicles. This species 
is interesting from the »ct that during the War 
of Independence the Americans used its leaves 
as a substitute for tea. It is found in great 
abundance over a wide area in Canada and the 
United States as a dwarf deciduous bush from 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and has been known in this 
country since the Beginning of the last century. 
It is called New Jersey Tea. 
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C. rigidus is a sub-evergreen, or in mild 
winters and sheltered situations an evergreen 
species, discovered by Hartweg in woods near 
Monterey, in California, and sent to this country 
in 1848. It has an upright habit of growth, 
rarely exceeding 6 feet in height, the branches 



stiff and wiry, and, in a young state, on short 
footstalks of a cuneate retuse form, dark shiny- 
green above and paler beneath. The flowers, 
produced in clusters on the sides of the young 
shoots, are of a deep purple colour, and come 
out in April and May. 

C. papillosus is a very pretty species from 
the mountains of Santa Cruz, in California, 
where it forms a densely-branched straggling 
bush of from G feet to 10 feet high. It was first 
introduced in 1848. Like the other species, it 
requires the protection of a wall, on which it 
blooms very profusely about June and July. 
The leaves are small, blunt, dark-green above, 
and slightly downy on the under side. The 
panicles of pale-blue flowers are borne on long 
footstalks from the sides of the young shoots. 

C. divaricates —This species was introduced 
about 1841 from Monterey, where, in sheltered 
valleys, it is found growing as a dense broad 
evergreen bush of about 10 feet high. It is a 
free-growing handsome wall plant, the long 
slender shoots abundantly clothed with Binall 
shining green leaves, being in themselves very 
attractive. Its flowers are produced in May, 
and a succession is kept up till the frost kills 
them in autumn. They are of a bright-blue 
golour, and are produced very profusely. 

C. dentatus is an elegant small-growing ever¬ 
green shrub, rarely found higher than about 
3 feet. It was sent home from Monterey in 
1848. The leaves are very small, deeply toothed, 
of a shining green colour, and abundantly set on 
the branches. The flowers, which appear in 
May or June, are deep blue, continuing over the 
greater part of the season. They are very showy 
and profuse. 

C. verrucosus is another Californian species 
sent home by Hartweg in 1848. It forms a 
thickly-branched spreading evergreen bush of 
about G feet in height. As a wall plant with us 
it is of remarkably free growth, and has a very 
fine appearance both as regards foliage and 
bloom. The leaves are small and blunt, of a 
bright shiny green. The flowers begin to appear 
early in May, and continue during the summer 
months. They are borne in corymbs along the 
whole length of the young branches, often so 
profusely as to hide the foliage. 

C. Vettchianus is one of the loveliest species 
of the gonus, the flowers being of a rich deep- 
blue, produced in dense clusters at the ends of 
leafy branches. The species, C. integerrimus, 
velutinus Fontane9ianus are likewise in culti¬ 
vation, but those described above include the 
most desirable for general cultivation. G. 


2647.— Ivy and Ampelopsis Veitchi] 
—The Irish Ivy (Hedera canadensis) and Ampe¬ 
lopsis hederacea (the common Virginian Creeper) 


succeed admirably together, producing a pretty 
effect; but I am afraid the Ivy would smother 
this variety of Ampelopsis. The leaf-stalks of the 
Ivy grow longer than those of the Creeper ; in 
consequence, the Ivy would prevent the under¬ 
growth b3ing satisfactory ; but in the case of the 
common Ampelopsis the leaf-stalks are longer 
than the Ivy.—8. P. 

2571.— Plants under Horse Chestnut- 
trees. —You cannot do better than select a 
good strong-growing Ivy, such as Emerald Gem, 
or the common Irish Ivy, pegging the growth 
down so as to make as quickly as possible a 
dense carpet of green. But if the shade from 
the trees is very dense nothing will grow well, 
as the soil in such a place is usually much 
impoverished, and in the case of the Ivy, it will 
be necessary in the summer months, until well 
established, to give ample waterings. Choose 
good strong plants, and not any variegated 
or weakly “fancy” kinds that require special 
soil and situation. Emerald Gem is a strong 
grower, and the leaves are of a very fine colour. 
—C. T. 

2617. —Planting Firs, Ac.— You may plant the 
Beech and Thorn now, but the evergreens will be better 
left till first week in April or even later if the weather is 
suitable. I planted a good many times last year in June, 
with less than two per cent, of loss, but they were cared 
for in respect to muloh and water. This is where many 
people fail.—E. H. 

- It will not injure such deciduous subjects 

as Larch, Fir, Beech, and Thorns to plant them 
at once, if the weather is mild, aud the ground 
fairly dry. But all kinds of evergreens that 
are to occupy exposed positions are better 
planted in April—in fact, just as they are on 
the point of making new growth. Be sure in 
such a case as yours to select plants with 
plenty of roots, even if you have a less number. 
The evergreens should also be bushy, and about 
2J feet in height. Set the roots rather deep, 
and make the soil firm about them, and, if pos¬ 
sible, give the surface a mulch with half-rotten 
manure or rough litter.—J. C. C. 

2633.— Plants under trees. — Common 
Laurels, Holly, and Rhododendrons, will all 
grow more or less well under the shade of lofty 
trees, and so, to a certain extent, will Box, 
Lilacs, Syringa, the Snowberry-tree (Symphori- 
carpus), and Berberis Aquifolium, though the 
last is of lower growth. I am supposing that 
the soil is fairly light and good, and suitable for 
such things—the Rhododendrons especially. 
You will find it most difficult to get much to 
grow under the Ash-trees ; they are frightfully 
hungry subjects, and there seems to be some¬ 
thing of a poisonous nature about them.— 
B. C. R. _ 

A WALL FOR ROCK PLANTS. 
Having that worst of all things in a garden— 
viz , a rubbish and manure-yard somewhat ex¬ 


posed to a public road, it became a necessity to 
erect a shelter wall, so as to secure somewhat 
more privacy, and to conceal from the public gaze 
what is really a sort of laboratory necessary in 
every garden. But in doing one thing well, it 
generally happens that at least one or two other 
things may be accomplished, and so, having that 
old proverb about “ two birds with one stone ” 
fra my mind’s eye, I, seeing the security of one 
object assured, resolved to make the wall not 


only a shelter, but also an object pleasant to the 
eye of the wayfarer as well. This has now been 
accomplished fairly well, as I imagine, by the 
building of a hollow wall topped with tie or 
binding stones, and pocketed for the reception of 
soil and plants, as shown in the accompanying 
sketches, made to a scale of half an inch to the 
foot. In such a plant-wall the principle is 
everything, and the proportions may be varied 
to suit any special conditions, circumstances, or 
surroundings. The wall is a little over 4 feet 
high, and over 2 feet through, and 30 yards or 
40 yards in length, and after having filled up 
the hollow centre of the wall with suitable soil, 
I shall fill the top with Iris of the I. germanica 
and the I. pumila sections, with Cloves, Carna¬ 
tions, and Pinks, or with Linarias, Aubrietias, 
and Stonecrops, Edelweiss, and Sempervivums, 
but I am especially anxious to see established 
on its face a group of the Californian Zausch- 
neria, which does not always flower well with 
me on the ground level, excepting during very 
hot, dry summers. A wall of the above size may 
be made by any handy man at stonework, and at 
no great cost. The stones I was very fortunate 
in procuring almost free of charge, and everyone 
of them is precious, as having originally formed a 

S ortion of the Trinity College Library, removed 
uring alterations and additions recently made. 
They have come from the world of books into a 
world of flowers, and in a short time they will, 
I hope, be crowned with blossoms and green 
leaves. F. W. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2651.— Plunging Chrysanthemums, 

&C. —With the exception of those few grown as 
specimens, which, owing to their being top- 
heavy, are liable to be blown over during a 
strong gale of wind, I then see no harm in 
plunging the pots in coal-ashes three parts of 
the way up. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to sav that a mound is made around each pot, 
the latter being stood on a hard base on the 
level ground with the ashes piled around them. 
I do not favour the plunging of the pots at any 
time, for the reason that in continuous wet 
weather, which often occurs toward the end of 
September, it is difficult to know when they 
require water. Let it be understood I am now 
alluding to those plants grown for the production 
of large blooms ; the few for specimens pre¬ 
viously alluded to are easily examined, but when 
a number are cultivated the labour is increased. 
Excess of moisture at the roots is quite as bad 
as too little ; perhaps worse. Some persons 
think Chrysanthemums cannot have too much ; 
that is a mistake. I have seen plants denuded 
of a large portion of their lower leaves through 
supplying too much water to the roots. This is 
much more likely to occur in heavy, retentive 


soil than in that of a sandy, porous nature. If 
the plants are rendered unhealthy by excess of 
moisture the size of the blooms must be affected 
in a proportionate manner. Boards, slates, tiles, 
or bricks are the best material for standing the 
plants on, even better than coal-ashes, which in 
time provide a refuge for worms. These are 
most injurious to the growth of the plants. For 
mixing with the soil at the final potting bone- 
dust is good at the rate of 1 lb. to one bushel of 
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soil, in addition to a (mail quantity of partly- 
decayed horse-manure. With the present race 
of Japanese blooms, the orthodox stand, 2 feet 
long and 18 inches wide, is not large enough to 
display the flowers to the best advantage ; but 
another point must be guarded against—that of 
having it too large. Small blooms on a large 
stand are made to appear smaller still. An in¬ 
crease of .3 inches in length and 2 inches in 
width, the holes proportionately wider, should 
suffice, with a corresponding rise in height at 
the back. I should, however, advise “ Exeter’ 1 
to wait before ordering a stand, and see if the 
society, where the proposed exhibit is to go, 
issue a regulation-sized stand for the next show, 
or any other size may be useless. Some societies 
stipulate for a certain measurement; one differ- 
ing from this would be disqualified.—E. Moly¬ 
neux. 

2634. —Height of Chrysanthemums. 
—I presume the height which the plants grow 
when cultivated for the production of large 
blooms is meant, when no topping of the shoots 
is practised. Vi viand Morel, 5 feet; M. 
Bahu&nt, 6 feet; Anna Hartshorn, 4 feet; Ava¬ 
lanche, 4 feet; Condor, 7 feet; Mrs. F. Jame¬ 
son, 3 feet; Florence Davis, 5 feet; Sunflower, 

6 feet; Beverley, 7 feet; E. Molyneux, 5 feet; 
Jeanne Delaux, 5 feet; and Sarah Owen, 4 feet. 
—E. Molyneux. 

2635. — Late White Ohrysanthe 
mums. —Miss Marcheanx is certainly as des¬ 
cribed by “ Alonsoa,” good in quality, but not a 
good grower. When the cuttings are 4 inches 
high, remove the point of each to induce side 
branches to grow. When these have reached 
5 inches long top them also, and repeat this once 
more and in the same way. Afterwards allow 
the plants free uninterrupted growth. Shift on 
into larger pots as the roots reach the sides of 
the pots. Those 9 inches wide are large enough 
to flower the plants in. Give plenty of space at 
all times to induce a sturdy growth being made. 
Do not over water the plants; too much moisture 
at the roots is not beneficial for this variety.— 
E. M. 

2648. —Chrysanthemum cuttings. —I 
fancy there is some mistake about the name La 
Mermet. Although there may be such a variety, 

I never heard of it, nor can 1 find it in any list. 
For the sorts named the middle of January is 
soon enough to take cuttings. The best cuttings 
are the sucker-like growths which spring from 
near the base of the old roots whicn flowered 
this year in pots. Cuttings 3 inches long should 
be cut off square below a joint, removing the 
lower pair of leaves. Insert them singly in pots 
2£ inches in diameter, employing sandy soil, 
sprinkling a little sand on the top of the com 
post before inserting the cuttings. Make the 
soil firm about the base of the cuttings, especi¬ 
ally the hole having been made to receive the 
cuttings in the centre of each pot. Give a gentle 
watering to settle the soil about the cuttings. 
Place the pots under a handlight in the same 
house where the old plants are now growing. If 
the stage is a lattice one make it air tight inside 
the handlight by a layer of coal-ashes on the 
stage. Remove the top of the light for an hour 
each morning to dissipate condensed moisture ; 
otherwise, no air need be admitted until the 
cuttings are rooted, when some will be required ; 
this is Best done by tilting the light a little on 
one side and so induce a stocky growth. If the 
leaves flag from the effects of the sun, apply 
some shade. The object in placing the cuttings 
singly in pots is that when transferring them to 
larger pots no check need take place through in¬ 
terference with the roots, as must be the case 
when three or four are put in one pot. The old 
plants would give a quantity of flowers next 
November if planted out at the base of a south¬ 
west or east wall, training the shoots to the wall 
thinly as they grow.—E. Molyneux. 

2627.— Chrysanthemums in a win 
dOW. —The cuttings must be kept in the 
window until rooted, and afterwards until they 
can safely be stood out-of-doors free from frost. 
At the foot of a south wall they would get the 
most protection. When the shoots are 4 inches 
high take out the point of each to induce other 
branches to form close to the base and reduce 
the height which the plants would g 
allowed to assume a natural manner. Do not 
top the shoots a second time or too many shoots 
on one plant will occupy so much window space. 
Transfer the plants to larger pots at the roots 
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fill the others ; those 8 inches in diameter will 
suffice for the last shift. If large blooms are 
wished for disbud the shoots to three on each 
plant, allowing but one bloom to each shoot. 
Give abundance of space between the plants 
when out-of-doors in the summer to keep them 
stocky. Water carefully, giving some stimu¬ 
lative food when the flowering pots are full of 
roots.—E. M. 

2560.— Reflexed Chrysanthemums. — 
Six is a large number of this class, merely to give 
cut-blooms, and there have been very few addi¬ 
tions to the small list already in cultivation. 
One of the best is a variety name Elsie, which 
has beautifully reflexed flowers, the colour soft 
lemon-yellow, and it blooms with the greatest 
freedom. This is one of the finest of the newer 
kinds of this group, and may be freely grown.— 
C. T. 

Single Chrysanthemums. — I quite 
agree with “ C. T.” in his remarks in Garden¬ 
ing, on page 572, as to the usefulness of the 
single varieties, especially the variety he there 
names. Single Chrysanthemums are very free 
flowering, and after the first lot of blooms are 
cut the plants throw out lateral shoots, from 
which a quantity of flowers can be obtained late 
in the season. With respect to the remarks of 
“ C. T.” as to no class being provided for single 
varieties at the recent exhibition held at tne 
Royal Aquarium, I beg to inform him that there 
was such a class provided—viz., Class 35. There 
were three entries in this class, for which three 
medals were offered. I notice also that a like 
class was provided in the schedule of the N.C.S. 
for 1891 —W. E. Boyce, Highgate. 

Chrysanthemum Cottage Pink.— 
Early in December this fine variety was very 
beautiful in many Sussex cottage gardens, 
especially near the sea. It is, I believe, the 
same as the old Emperor of China, the flowers 
are not large but well shaped, reflexed, and of a 
rosy-purple tint. They throw off the rains well, 
just what is necessary in good outdoor kinds. 
It is a free grower, and blooms abundantly, large 
bushes being smothered with flowers, which last 
for a long time in beauty. I saw this fine old 
kind against a mass of the crimson J. 
Lagravere, another good outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, which is of intense colour, and lasts well 
in full freshness in the open, even in the suburbs 
of smoky cities. Many gardens might be made 
brighter in the late autumn and early winter 
by the selection of these kinds.—C. T. 


FERNS. 


SOME USEFUL FERNS. 

The following varieties are not so frequently 
met with as they deserve to be. Of Adiantnms 
I would draw attention to A. elegans, a variety 
of A. cuneatum, but with lighter fronds of a 
spreading character; A. Paootti, of the dense 
growing kinds, is still one of the best; A. 
Cap illu a-veneris Marieai is one of the best 
forms of the British species ; A. scutum roseum 
is a beautifully-tinted variety ; A. deflexum is a 
distinct form of A. cuneatum and quite as 
hardy; A. Victorias is a beautiful compact¬ 
growing plant with roseate-tinted fronds ; A. 
Sanctae Catherine and A. Williami are two of 
the best of the larger growers. Aspleniums 
should receive more attention, as they are 
amongst the hardiest, many being suited to 
the greenhouse. A. flaccidum is a beautiful 
variety with long, drooping fronds, being 
well suited for any position where these 
can be seen to advantage. It is also an excel¬ 
lent basket Fern. A. lucidum, although not in 
any sense a new kind, is not often met with. 
It is a good lasting kind. A. dimorphum is a 
fine robust-growing species, not unlike, but 
superior to, A. bulbiferum. A. longissimum is 
best grown in a warm house, where it should be 
suspended; it is a splendid variety when thus 
treated. Strong plants make fronds from 4 feet 
to 5 feet long ; from the extremities of each a 
young plant will be formed. For special use it 
should be suspended like a chandelier. Cyr- 
tomium falcatum is a most enduring Fern, 
easily grown in a cool-house. Of the Davallias, 
the handiest besides D. canariensis are D. ele¬ 
gans, D. diasecta, D. Mariesi, D. fijiensis major, 
and D. tenuifolia stricta, all of which are most 
useful. Didymoohlaena trunoatula is a decidedly 
distinct Fern and well worth growing. Hypo- 


lepis distans seems to have escaped much notice 
of late years. At a distance it is not unlike a 
Gleichenia, but it is of much quicker growth, 
which as the plants gain in size becomes scan- 
dent. This Fern requires an abundant supply 
of water, not unlike Pteris scaberula in this 
respect. It is, however, a lovely and vety 
elegant plant when well grown. The 

Lastreas may all be considered cool-house 
varieties. Ths following are among the best: 
L. decomposite, L. erythrosora (a beautiful 
variety), L Sieboldi, and L. Standishi. Leuoo- 
stegia immersa at first glance might be taken 
for a form of Davallia Mooreana, to which it 
bears some resemblance ; it is, however, decidu¬ 
ous. Its fronds when exposed assume a bronzy 
shade ; a very beautiful Fern. Microlepia hirta 
cristata is seen to best advantage as a semi¬ 
specimen ; when used thus it is most effective in 
large vases or baskets. The Nephrolepis furnish 
several enduring species. N. pectinate, a small¬ 
growing variety, is very elegant; N. davalloides 
furcans makes a fine plant, and is of good free 
growth ; another good form is N. tuberosa. 
Niphobolus lingua and its crested form are very 
enduring Ferns, but seldom seen ; they will last 
a long time in a dry atmosphere. Osmunda 
japonica corymbifera is a distinct addition of 
compact and enduring growth. Phlebodinm 
aureutn and P. glaucum should both be included; 
the first, although an old species, is none too 
well known. Piatycerium alcicorne (the Stas’s- 
horn Fern) can be especially recommended 
for large rooms or corridors, lasting better 
than most kinds where there are sharp currents 
of air or in dry positions. The Pterises furnish 
some of the most useful and the quickest grown 
plants of any one genus. Of these, the improved 
forms of P. aerrulata claim especial notice. 
P. aerrulata cristata compacts is one of the best 
of the close-growing forms. P. s. major cristata 
(known also as the Chiswick variety) is of larger 
growth; as an ornamental decorative Fern of 
good proportions this is one of the beat. There 
are also the superior forms of P. cretica, as 
P. oretica Mayi, the best crested variety of this 
species, and one of the most beautiful as well as 
most useful of all, beiDg one of the prettiest in 
a small state and for medium-sized vases. Of 
P. tremula there are now a few distinct forms : 
P. tremula elegans is more slender growing, 
whilst P. t flaccida has a more shiny surface. 
A few of the most recent additions to the 
Pteris family are P. aerrulata densa, a very 
compact and finely-divided form ; Pteris n bilis, 
one of the most enduring in a room ; P. lepto- 
phylla princeps, an elegant and slightly crested 
variety; and Smith’s variety of P. tremula, a 
crested form of distinct growth. P. oretica 
crispata has the pinnae of the fronds broader 
with the edges undulated, and beautifully 
crisped ; it is of dwarf and compact growth, 
being a decided addition to the hardy decorative 
varieties. 

Todea arborea makes one of the most useful 
of all Ferns for rooms, being of such an enduring 
character. It should be grown more largely. 
It is a pity the Gleichenias are so difficult to 
increase ; were it not so, they would iu several 
instances become very popular Ferns. Somg 
few years ago I remember a friend ha vine 
a good plant of G. Speluncas, which, as a 
specimen, was of no use to him. He succeeded 


in propagating several good young plants from 
it t>y allowing the rhizomes to extend them¬ 
selves beyond the pan in which it was 
growing; then, when long enough, they were 
pegged down into small pans of about 6 inches 
diameter, several into one pan. When estab¬ 
lished in these they were divided from the parent 
plant, and nice dwarf plants were soon had that 
were used in the house, much being admired for 
their unique character. These young plants 
answered the purpose admirably, and made at 
the same time a very distinct addition to the 
list of decorative Ferns. The tall-growing Tree- 
Ferns I have not thus far included, although 
several are useful and distinctly ornamental. 
Besides Dicksonia antarctica, Cyathea dealbata 
(the silver Tree-Fern) should receive attention. 
The great danger in using these Ferns is the risk 
of their becoming dry at the roots. In the case 
of all Ferns that are for the time in extremely 
small pots in proportion to the size of the 
plants, it is good plan (during the warmer 
weather chiefly) to stand them in shallow pans. 
This will carry them on for some c on si der able 
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time with less risk of injury through becoming 
dry. Weak Peruvian guano-water is a very 
good stimulant for Ferns in general when pot- 
Dound. p # 


2554— Cocoa mtflbre for Ferns — 
Ferns will grow in Cocoa-fibre, but they will 
grow as well, if not better, without it, if the 
loam is of good quality, and has about a fourth 
part of leaf - mould and some sharp sand mixed with 
it. Cocoa-fibre may be used to mix with loam, 
where the latter is heavy, at the rate of one- 
fourth of fibre to three-fourths loam. The fibre 
is always useful to place over the drainage, and 
for this purpose I have generally used it.—E. H. 

2611. — Heat for Ferns. — Maiden-hair 
Ferns, with two exceptions, must have heat in 
proportion to their requirements, the basis of 
which is their native country and the character 
of its climate. Some Maiden-hairs require a 
stove temperature ; a few others will do in the 
greenhouse. The exceptions above referred to 
are the British Maiden-hair, A. CapilluB-veneris, 
and the North American species, A. pedatum, 
and these do better with the protection of glass. 
Among other Ferns, some of the exotics are 
quite hardy on sheltered rockeries. But by far 
the greater number of exotic Ferns must have 
heat more or less. But there are many beauti¬ 
ful Ferns among our native hardy species and 
their variety, which when well cultivated are 
equal in interest and beauty to very many of the 
exotics. Take the family of Hart’s-tongues; 
what an infinite variety there is now in the 
hybrids obtained by intercrossing. The Poly- 
podiums, Lastreaa, and Athyriums are all inter¬ 
esting, and deserving of more extended cultiva¬ 
tion, and they want no artificial heat—nothing, 
only good soil and shade and moisture.—E. H. 

• -In summer the Maiden-hair Fern will do 

fairly well in a greenhouse temperature, but 
they like a close and rather moist atmosphere, 
which Cape and New Holland plants do not. 
We grow them very well in the cool Orchid- 
house, with a temperature of 45 degs. at night in 
winter and 50 degs. to 55 degs. in summer. They 
are also grown in the Cattleya-house, where the 
temperature is from 5 degs. to 10 degs. warmer, 
they make much larger fronds in this house, and 
owing to the rather drier atmosphere they are of 
better substance. It certainly cannot be recom¬ 
mended as an ordinary greenhouse plant, to do 
well without heat.—J. D. E. 

—— Maiden-hair and other greenhouse Ferns 
certainly require heat more or less—that is to say, 
they must be kept safe from frost at all times, 
and they certainly grow more quickly and 
luxuriantly even during the summer in a tem¬ 
perature above that of an ordinary greenhouse. 
Still they-—I am referring to the Maiden-hair 
more particularly—can be grown well with no 
more artificial heat than is necessary to exclude 
frost. After a thorough rest in winter they seem 
to start away with greater vigour in the spring, 
and by keeping the house moderately close and 
using plenty of moisture a most luxuriant 
growth may be secured without any fire-heat 
from May to October. A neighbour of mine 
grows splendid plants of the exquisite A. cone* 
atum in an ordinary sitting-room.—B. 0. R. 


2621. — Using soap suds. — Soap-suds 
may be given to any fruit-trees or bushes which 
require help. I should only apply liquid stimu¬ 
lants at this season to old trees, and the best 
way is to make holes a foot deep with a crow¬ 
bar and pour the suds in the holes. At inter¬ 
vals, as they accumulate, soap-suds may also 
be given to Asparagus beds; or as a last 
resource pour the liquid on the manure or com¬ 
post heap.—E. H. 

2600.— Oat in a garden. —Having like¬ 
wise been tormented, I at last thought of the 
greenhouse syringe, which I filled with cold 
water and sent it off in the direction of the un¬ 
welcome visitor, who disappeared with con¬ 
siderable rapidity. This repeated each time 
would make the cat shy of coming, and prob¬ 
ably put an end to its visits altogether. But 
I cannot say definitely, as so many cats come to 
our garden, which is in town.— Scotia. 

“Cottage Gardening” monthly part. — 
Readers interested in cottage gardens may like to be 
r emind ed of the monthly part of this little paper. Copies 
for distribution will be asat on application to the pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell, Ludgate Hill, London, E.O. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

„ Questions.—Queries and snsesers are fnserfed in 
OAsnsivnra free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid dawn far their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion mould be oteorly and ooncieely wnttm on 
on * t ide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editoe of 
Gaanmvnm, 87, Soutkamptonstreet, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letter* on business should be sent to the PusbiSHxa. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may detire to be used in 
the paper. when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mend that, as Gardemuts has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agamst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do %cell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garin 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2670. — Irises In pots.— Would someone give full 
directions for growing Irises in pote?—Rsv. G. H. G. 

2671. —H.P. Roses for show.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of two dozen Hybrid Perpetual Roues 
or show?—W. A. M. 

2672. — Plants for a cold greenhouse.— What 
plants may 1 attempt to grow in a large cold greenhouse 
in a London garden (Daletoo)?— Dalstonian. 

2673 —Propagating a Maple.— I have a betutiful 
Cut-leaved Maple. Will someone kindly tell me how and 
when to propagate it ?—C. N. P. 

2d74.— Potatoes cracking.— What is the reason of 
Potatoes maoking ? Many of my largesthave cracked this 
season.—T. C. A. 

2675. — Manuring heavy land.— Which is the best 
plan, to dig the manure in the autumn or to lay it in the 
trenobes at planting time ? Mine is heavy land.—T. O. A, 

2676. -Plants for a Iiondon garden.— Would 
someone kindly give me a list of a few plants that would 
thrive in this garden (Driiton) within the 4-mile cirole ?— 
Dalstonian. 

2677. —Heliotrope leaves going off.—I have a 
large plant of Heliotrope, and alT the foliage has gone 
black in a few days. Will someone kindly tell me the 
probable reason ?— W. Wild. 

,, 2678.— An adhesive material.— Would someone 
kindly favour me with the reoipe or name of an adhesive 
material that would stand exposure to rain and moisture, 
not sealing-wax?— H. 8. M. W. 

2679. - Chrysanthemums for show.— Will some¬ 
one please to tell me the names of eight best varieties of 
Anemone Chrysanthemums for show and also six Japanese 
Anemone Chrysanthemums ?— A. U. Paths. 

2680. —Tea Roses.— I think of building a span-roofed 
bouse, 16 ftet by 14 feet, to plant out Tea Roses in for out- 
blooms. Would someone kindly advise me as to the beat 
method of glazing and stooking the house ?—M. E. 

2681. —Lilies in a frame.— I have a number of 
Ltlium auratum and L. longifiorum potted and plunged in 
a cold-frame. Would someone be so kind as to tell me if 
they will take harm by standing in the frame through the 
winter?—W. B 

2682. — Treatment of AbntUons.-WUl someone 
please explain what treatment and soil these require ? My 

{ fonts run up very tall, and I have had but few flowers, 
s it best to train them along under the greenhouse roof 
as olimbers?—T. M. J. 

2683.— Chrysanthemums for market. — Will 
someone kindly give me the names of two dozen of the 
beet Chrysanthemums for market gardening, pot plants 
and cut-flowers ? I should like them to begin to flower 
early and last the season through.—W. A. M. 

2684. -Renovating a lawn.— Will someone kindly 
advise me how to set about renovating a forge old lawn 
here ? It is full of Yarrow and also another weed. Would 
it get in order by spring if I dug it and worked all the roots 
our, and resowed with lawn Grass?— Dalstonlan. 

2685- -Chrysanthemum cuttings— Are Chrys¬ 
anthemum ouitlngs taken from plants that have failed to 

E roduoe flowers as good as those taken from plants that 
ave bloomed freely, the plants being of the same variety ? 
—A. Boldox. 


2586. — Chrysanthemums out-of-doors. — 
Chrysanthemums grow very well In the gardens where I 
live in Eisex. Will someone please to tell me the best 
kinds for out-of -doors, and when I must plant, and what 
size the plants should be ? I wish to leave them always in 
the borders?— Carolus A. Oates. 


2e87.-Bar 1 y Gladioius, dfcc.-Should The Bride 
early-blooming Gladiolus be put in the ground now ? Kindly 
say what is the proper month for planting ? Mav Clematis 
be Planted now In open ground, also Turk's Cap Lily bulbs, 
ana Yellow Flag Iris bulbs?—O lapilam. 

ap-r-A 11 Ivy-leaved “ Geranium."— will any 
reader tell me the reason and prevention of a young varie¬ 
gated Ivy-leaved ** Geraniumsporting to green foliage, 
which occurs on one side of the growth only? I believe 
the variety is “ L’Elegante.-A. E. R., Wigan. 

2689.—Plants for a shady spot—My garden is 
long and narrow, having at one end of it the house, and 
being surrounded on the other three sides by a high Oak 
fenoe. It faoes due east and west, so that while one side 
gets plenty of sun the other is almost always in the shade ; 
th ®^ or * one side of it is plentifully supplied with flowers, 
whilst similar plants on the other bear few or none. Will 
someone sav what are good hardy plants whioh will 
flourish under these rather unfavourable conditions ?— 
Platypus 
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2690.—Outdoor Tomatoes In boxes-— will some¬ 
one please to state his experience of growing Tomatoes in 
this manner? The boxes I intend to stand under a south 
wall, training the growths to the wall. What size, Ac., 
should the boxes be, and is the plan likely to succeed?— 
Baenbs. 

2661.—** Christine ” Chrysanthemums.— Will 
“ E. M.” kindly name the principal Chrysanthemums of 
the Christine family in order for me to avoid acquiring 
them, as weak stalks are very common in these Chrysan¬ 
themums and I think are a great defect?— Mrs. 0. 
Tardisu. 

2692. —Uses Of a stable.—Will “ E. H.” give me in- 
struotions how to make up a Mushroom-bed, as he says the 
stable would do for that purpose ? The stall is 8 feet by 
6 feet. I oan get plenty of Moss-litter and bone-droppings 
mixed together. Will it do to make one now, or leave it 
until the spring ?— Stablr. 

2693. — Making a propagator.— I have made one 
of these aooording to instructions in Gardening, but find 
that on striking outtings in it that they all damp off. I 
want to sow some Begonia seed, but am afraid that the 
excessive moisture will spoil it. Will someone kindly 
state the remedy ?— Amateur. 

2694. — Arum Lilies.—Would someone kindly inform 
me why my Arums produce but so few blooms? They 
are large masses in 12-inoh pots, were planted out all the 
summer, and are looking well, but only produce a few 
forge flowers. What I want is smaller blooms and more 
in number. Should they be divided, and if so, when ?— 
E. M. 

2695. —Heating apparatus.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to oonstruot one of the “ Horseshoe ” 
boilers? I have every convenience for making it myself, 
but do not know the aotion of them, therefore, I should 
be very grateful for instructions that would enable me to 
make one oomplete? I want to heat my greenhouse, 
12 feet by 8 feet, and a frame, 6 feet by 4 feet.— Amateur. 

2696. —Savoys for seed.—I have a few Drumhead 
Savoy Cabbages, which I would like to raise seed from 
alter I have out them off. There is a very forge one, whioh 
I would like to save seed from, too. Would it be advisable 
to plant it with the smaller ones? A hint also as to this 
ana the best time to shift them to where they are to seed 
will greatly oblige ?— Amateur. 

2697. —Lifting Roses, dec.— At the end of March I 
move into another house, and at that time I want to plant 
there some Roses, whioh I have at my present house. How 
ought I to proceed ? Ought I to lift them now, clear the 
earth from 'he roots, cover them in sacking, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place until March ? Then with regard 
to Raspberries and Currants. Can I also dig them up and 
store them until the end of March ?—Dunpuy, 

2698. — Violets flowering in winter.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the right varieties to flower as above, and 
bow to manage them ? I have tried a great many varieties 
in frames and outdoors to flower in winter, but have always 
failed. Last spring the plants in the frames were one mass 
of bloom, but in the winter I always fail. I see them 
plentiful in Birmingham market now(single varieties), but 
am at a loss to grow them myself.— Puzzled. 

2699. —A late vinery.—Having a 100-ft. long vinery, 
planted with late Vines, the Grapes of whioh will be cut 
the end of January, I should be glad if anyone can tell 
me if I could utilise the house for growing early Frenoh 
Beans in or early Potatoes? I should like to know what 
would be best to plant ? Heat could be given at night, 
when necessary, to keep frost out. Vinery heated with 
hot-water-pipes. Roots of Vines outside house.—E. G. 

2700. — A stunted Apple-tree, Ao .—Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me how to treat an Apple-tree to cause 
it to make wood ? It has been planted seven years, and is 
now as nearly as possible the same size and height as when 
planted. It bears fruit freely for the size of tree. I also 
have a White Heart Cherry-tree, planted the same time, 
andfo In precisely the same condition as the Apple-tree.— 

2701. — Profitable Violet growing.— 1st, Best 
sorts for cultivation for market purposes ? 2nd, Can they 
be profitably cultivated in rough, oold frame, or wholly 
out-of-doors? 8rd, Should single crowns be planted in 
April? 4th, At what distance apart? 5th, Should all 
runners be cut off throughout the summer, or left after 
1st August ? 6th, Can manure be overdone in growing 
them ?— Marie Louise. 

2702. — Roses in pots for out-flower trade.— 
1st, The beet and most economical way of setting about 
getting up a stock of the above. Are yearling grafts, 
dwarfs or naif-standards, the best to get for the purpose ? 
2nd, The best sorts to grow for the London market—as 
limited a number of sorts as possible desired ? 3rd, Are 
own roots, Manetti, seedling Brier, or Brier cuttings the 
best stock to get for the purpose ?— Pot Roses. 

2703. - Growing oat-flowers or plants for 
profit.—I have a span-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet by 
8 feet, heated in winter to about 60 degs., and a garden 
about 100 feet long, both running east and west. Will 
someone kindly inform me whether I could make more 
profit out of selling out-flowers or plants, and the kinds to 
grow for which most profit could be obtained ? Would it 
jMy^to grow Tuberoses, Carnations, and also Tomatoes?— 

2704. — Barly Grapes.— Having a greenhouse heated 
with hot-water-pi pee in which Black Hamburgh Vines are 
planted (10 years old) I should be glad of any advice from 
practical growers as to the best way of forcing them ? The 
roots of the Vines are outside, and no means of heating the 
same. Should these roots have any fermenting material 
placed on top of them to keep oold and wet out? The Vines 
were not forced last year, and the border has had no 
manure on it this autumn.—E. G. 

2705. — Treatment of a Tree-Fern.— Would eome 
one kindly give me a little advioe as to management of a 
Tree-Fern (Alsophila australis) ? Since I bought it and took 
it home the fronds are dying, and now there are four new 
ones coming. I have freafa potted it in peat and loam in 
equal parts with silver-sand. I have it in my stove*house 
where other Ferns are; the temperature is from 60 degs. 
by night to 66 degs. or 70 degs. by day. Could I give it 
liquid-manure of any kind, as I want to loros it on ?— 
R. B. 
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2706. —Carnations, dec., eaten away.— SomeOar- 
nations planted In my garden this winter are being eaten 
away. Hall the leaves hare already disappeared. Some 
seedling Sweet Williams are also suffering in the same 
wav. Is it done by slugs? And if so, what remedy is there ? 
Being inexperienced I do not know whether salt, soot, or 
lime can be used in a mixed border without injuring the 
flowers; and I should be glad to know how to use these 
things ?—Albert Watson. 

2707. — "Asparagus” Perns.—I have three plants of 
this plant which were put into a border in a conservatory 
in August. At first they grew beautifully, sending up 
strong thick shoots. But one day I found them ooverea 
with green-fly, and though I took it off directly and did 
all I could for them, they have looked miserable ever 
since. Oould they have been injured by opening a 
window just above them too much? Any hints on how 
to treat the plsnte would be gratefully received by— 
Amateur. 

2708. —' Watering Vines.— Will someone kindly 
inform me if 1 am doing right by watering Vines with 
manure-water; say, one gallon of manure-water to seven 

P lions of rain-water, at starting them in the spring? 

have a border 7 feet by 20 feet with five Vines in it. 
The border is well made of good fresh turf and bone-meal, 
1-inch bones and whole bones—about 36 owt. in it—well 
drained at the bottom with about 1 foot of broken briok. 
Should the roots be kept damp after the fruit is ripe ?— 
J. W.W. 

2700 .— Treatment of Hyacinths.—I potted some 
Hyacinths in 5-inch pots in September last, and sunk them 
in ashes with Ooooa-nut-fibre on the top. As the growths 
were lust showing I took them up on Monday last and 
found the roots were growing through the pot at the 
bottom. Had I better keep them in saucers with some 
soil in them?—for it would not do to repot them now and 
the rootlets cannot be left unprotected. Would it do to 

S ut one pot inside the other, putting soil of course, in the 
tier ?—F. F. 

2710 —Unfruitful Pear-trees.—I have four Pear- 
trees that were planted and trained on a wall about ten 
years ago—viz., Williams’ Bon Ohrttien, BeurrC Super flu. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. The first named 
bears very well, but the other three ecaroely ever bear any 
fruit. They have a splendid position, being on a south wall. 
About four years ago I took out a trench four feet from 
the trees, and root pruned them, but this has been of no 
benefit. I have been advised to ring them. Would any¬ 
one kindly inform me how to do it, below or above the 
graft ? And at what season of the year ?— Hortbxsb. 

2711.-Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
Having a span-roofed greenhouse 17 feet long, 10 wide, and 
8 feet from floor to ridge, also sufficient 1-inoh piping for a 
flow and return round the house, with a 1-inoh ooil boiler 
(only two turns), I am desirous to know if these were fixed 
up whether there would be sufficientheat to exclude a severe 
frost, or if one row of 4-inch pipes all around would heat 
from this small coil and answer better? The house is 
glass from the ground level, the floor about 2 feet below. 
What is the proper rise per yard to fix piping from the 
boiler to the highest point of the return pipe, and would 
it vary according to the length of the house ?-J. F. R. 

2712.— Plant foliage shrivelling.— About three 
weeks ago I fixed up a slow combustion boiler, with smoke 
pipe outside, and a 4-inch flow and return pipe running 
under a stage 3 feet wide. The temperature ranges from 
40 deg*, to 50 degs. My house is a span-roc- , ana I venti¬ 
late freely on dry days ; but I am sorry to find that since 
using the apparatus my plants have suffered. The foliage 
and flowers gradually turn brown and wither, and ulti¬ 
mately perish. My stock consists of “ Geraniums,” Cycla¬ 
mens and other half-hardy plants. The floor and under¬ 
neath the stage is very dry since using heat. Should it 
be kept damp to cause a moist atmosphere? My stage is 
6 inches above the pipes, and quite open along the path, 
in order that the heat may freely circulate over the 
house. Will anyone kindly state the cause of my 
disaster ?— Waiting and Wondering. 


2713.— Treatment of Vines.— I have four Vines 
with four rods each, 8 feet long, three Hamburgh*, and 
one White Grape (Sweetwater) in a conservatory, with an 
inside and outside border. 1 want to grow finer Grapes; 
the bunohes have not averaged more than a quarter of a 

K und each. I thought of raising beds inside and outside 
rders about an extra 6 Inohes high with loam, mixed 
with manure. Would that do, and should I use bone-dust, 
vitrollaed bones, guano, or stable-manure also? The out¬ 
side stem of White Grape has rotted clean off. but the 
inside stem has a good many strong roots. I thought of 
making a hole in the wall, and planting It in the outside 
border. Have been advised to out off all roots In inside 
border of the Hambros. I think it is wrong. Is that so ?— 
J. Jambs, Burgees HiU. 


2714.— Staging in a greenhouse. —A fortnight ago 
I made a stage 3 feet wide and 15 feet long, over a 4 inch 
flow and return hot-water pipe, heated with a slow com¬ 
bustion boiler with smoke pipe outside. The stage nearest 
the boiler is a 6 feet length corrugated galvanised roofing, 
covered with sand: the other, 8 feet, thiok splines nailed 
about 2 inohes apart. This stage is 6 inohes above the 
pipes. Ths temperature is from 40 degs. to 50 degs., 
bit I now find that the foliage of my " Geraniums” and 
other plants are turning brown, and Chrysanthemum 
blooms are turning at the tipe, as if affected bv the fumes. 
I give plenty of air fine days as my house is high and well 
ventilated. Is the staging at fault, or is it the sudden ohange 
in the temperature thac nas affected my plants, for up to 
the end of November they had no heat ? If my house had 
been heated by a brick flue, I think I should have under¬ 
stood It.—G. M. C. 


2715.— Management of a Vine.—I am much 
obliged to “ 8. P.” and J. C. C.” for advice as to my Vine. 
Might I ask for a little mote? This I Ait season, when the 
young rods were 8 inches or 10 inohti longer than my 
roof room, I out them back to the length of the roof, and 
stopped the laterals at the first joint, and then again for 
good at the first joint of the seoond break till within three 
joints of the top, whloh I let grow on till I took my Ohiys- 
anthemums inside, when I out all lateral growth off them. 
Next year they will reach the top muoh sooner. Will it do 
to treat them in the same way? When I get my rods as I 
want them I shall bn 2 inohes short of the dlstanoe that 



tying the laterals to, supporting it by some narrow lengths 
of wood that run aorosa the roof. I did not want to use 
wire for that if string would do, as it would be in the way 
so when cleaning the roof, and how far from the rods 
should 1 fix it? I have heard of tarred yarn being used 
for it, but I should think that that smelt rather strong. 
And when I get my rods the fall length, what number of 
bunches might they oarry with safety ?—W. D. 

2716. — Begonias for profit. — I beg to thank 
“ B. C. R.” for his reply to my enquiry, and shall adopt 
the pnotioe of planting out in May plants from small pots. 
The first seed was sown in June, 1881 (not two years ago as 
stated), and the seed boxes were undisturbed for the winter. 
Hie little tubers were started into growth during the 
spring of this year, and pricked out into boxes and pots; 
but they did not increase very muoh in size in small pots, 
in larger ones they have done better. Any tubers selected 
for oolour or size of flower are when dry wrapped separ¬ 
ately in pieoee of paper with the particulars written on 
same, and are all stored in boxes, and covered with dry 
earth. Is this the method adopted by large growers? 
What plants should be seleoted from the beds for growing 
in pots the following year?— Alonsoa. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2445.— Dressing Apple-trees.— Some of my Bush 
Apple-trees have loose and decayed bark on the mala stems 
below the graft. On examining it the other day I found 
eggs of some insect in the orevioes. What shall I dress 
with to kill these eggs ? Will petroleum (painted in) injure 
the trees, or should it be mixed with something else ?— 
G. N. P. _ 

To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given; hut readers are minted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2717. — Orchids from Pahang.— C. L. must kindly 
write again, and tell me where Pahang is? Also, if his 
friend says if the Oiohids are terrestrial or epiphytal whloh 
are found in the woods, then I can answer him.—M. B. 

2718. — Ooelogyne cristata ( Amateur;.—You seem 
to have beoome possessed of a white elephant, for in suoh 
a light only can I look upon the present of a plant of this 
Coology ne to one who oan only just exolude frost. I should 
pass it on to someone better able to accommodate it.— 
M. B. 

2710.— Orchids flowering.— L. C. R. T. sends a 
list of about sixteen Orchids, asking when they flower, 
without putting any numbers to them. You must do so 
ere I can attempt a reply. So many people want replies 
that we are compelled to put them into oonoise form. The 
majority of the plants I have noted. The Oattleya should 
now be nearly or quite dry, and the Onoidiums should be 
kept just moist.—M. B. 

2720. — Stenorhynchus speciocnis maoulatus 
(R. Ashcroft).— This is the name of your plant. Itcertainly 
is a terrestrial Orchid, and It does best in well-drained pots, 
potted in the same manner you would pot a Maranta or any 
such-like plant, using good sandy loam as soil. It likes an 
abundanoe of water whilst growing and flowering. After¬ 
wards it should be rested, and kept somewhat dry.— 
M. B. 

2721. — Should Odontoglossuxns, Ac., be kept 
dry in winter ? (J. Pearson ).—You ask if these plants 
and Oncidiums should be kept dry in the winter months; 
but you do not specify any. Some kinds of both these genera 
require to be kept dry, suoh as O. grande, O. Insleayi, O. 
Bohleiperianum, and others, whilst to many of the kinds it 
would mean oertain death. The same remark applies to 
the genus Onoidium. Name the species you wautlnforma- 
tlon about, and I will try to answer you.—M. B. 

2722. — Are North American plants hardy ? 
(T.O.).— Trees and shrubs are hardy in this country, be¬ 
cause they have to withstand in their native country a 
greater amount of frost than we ever have ; but with 
many dwarf herbaceous plants the oase is very different. 
They oannot withstand the great variety of climate—one 
week, say, of frost, and another week of mild sunshine — 
so that I advise you to lift the roots and keep them in¬ 
doors, just without freezing. Divide them in the spring, 
and plant again.—J. J. 

2723. - Angoloas (W. FT.).— 1 These plants I always 
had dry and leafless at this season of the year, and in a 
cool-house. They should not be kept so dry that the bulbs 
shrivel; but they should show no signs of growth for at 
least two months, and before this shows they snould have 
the old soil shaken away, and be repotted. When growth 
starts more heat may be given and a little water. Under 
this treatment I have had A. Olowesi and O. Ruokeri make 
larger bulbs the imported ones, and produce abun¬ 
danoe of flowers.—M. B. 

2724. —Oattleya Trianae (A. L:).—The plant you 
have will most likely produce a flower-spike from the 
sheath when the growth is finished. To finish it off well 
should be your aim. To do this you should not 1st the 
heat fall below 60 degs. in the daytime, nor below 55 degs. 
at night. Give water moderately and oarefully, and let 
the plant stand well exposed to the light and any sun it 
can get, and all will be well. Let me hear from you vain 
as to its well-being. The flower you send is Oynripedium 
insigne, a very good form with broad petals.—li. B. 

2725. — Onoidium splendldum (Learner).— Your 
treatment of this plant is just what I should give it 
myself. You are doing quite right with the temperature, 
and also in the treatment during the winter months. 
They usually flower from the present time through the 
winter months until late in spring. Your want of success 
in flowering them, I should say, was their want of strength. 
Peihipi the growth made in the oomiDg year will produce 
you flowers. Let us hope so. You may repot, if the plants 
really require it, some time about February ; but if not, 
only top-dress them.—M. B. 

2723.—Onddlum fiexuosum.—C. B. ask* for a 
few hints on this species, of which he sends flowers. It 
suooeeds either in a basket or a pot, and is very easily 
grown. It been in our gardens for 06811)’ eighty years, 
and though the individual flowers are not large, a small 
spray fits well with a bit of Fern, or. better still, with a bit 
of Asparagus plumosus. It should be potted in good peat- 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss, given plenty of moisture whsn 


growing, and be kept in a temperature not lower than 
about 55 degs. at the minimum. You must say the tem¬ 
perature you intend keeping in your house, then I will 
give you names of some Orohids that will thrive with you ; 
but it is useless to name oool-house kinds if the house is 
kept up to an intermediate heat.—M. B. 

2727.-Oncldiam lncurvam (L. at.).—T his is the 
name of the specimen you send, and a very good coloured 
form you have; but it is nothing more than the plant 
named. You say you “ have got naif a plant.” Well, if 
you pot it up you will have a whole plant. Place it in the 
oool-house at the warm end, and it will go on all right. It 
comes from Mexico, at some 5,000 feet elevation. It grows 
through the winter and spring months, and it begins to 
show its flower-spikes up about in the beginning of summer, 
and it takes until the autumn before Its flowers are de¬ 
veloped. Your plant Is later than usual in flowering; bat 
I should think it is now nearly over. Pot it in good brown 
peat-fibre, and drain the pot extra well.—M. B. 

NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,% Any cornmin leaf ions repeating plants or putts 
lent to name sheud cheaps mtempmm the j artel, wkick 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnih laws- 
trathd, 97, Southampton-i tret t, Strand, London, W.O. 

Names of plants.—A. D., 97.—1, Oleander (Nerium 

Oleander); 2, A seedling plant of the oommon Orange.- 

Merle.— 1 , Berry crushed up, cannot name; 2 and 8 , Send 

better specimens; 4, Phlebodium aureum.- M. Bray.— 

Flowers too stale to name.- M. S.— Chrysanthemums: 1 

and 2, Empress of India; 3, Thorpe junior; 4, Jardine dee 
Plantes; 6, Buttercup; 6, Rev. J. Dix: 7, Guernsey Nugget 
or Cherub; 9, Ariadne; 10, M. C. Hubert; 15, G. Glenny ; 
8,11,12,13,14, and 16 not reoognisable from the speci¬ 
mens sent. 

Naming firuit.— Readers who delire our help in 
naming fruU must bear in mind, that several specimens 
Of different stages of oolour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We e%n only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, ani these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants tr fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbniho Illustrated, 57, 
SouthampUm-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—If. S. Dowson.— Apple Sack and 
Sugar. __ 

TO OORRRSPONDRNTA 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

Ibrox. —" Dictionary of Gardening,” by G. Nloholson. 
L. Upootfc Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.O. 

Catalogues received.— Seeds, dee. Mr. J. E. 

Barnes, 9, Exchange-street, Norwich.- Nursery Stock. 

Messrs. Hogg A Wood, Coldstream and Duns, Scotland. 

- Seeds, dsc. Messrs. James Veitch ft Sons, Royal Exotio 

Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.— Seeds. 
Messrs. John Peel A Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, Nor¬ 
wood-road, London, S.E.- Spring Catalogue of Seeds, 

dec. Messrs. Webb A Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge, Staf¬ 
fordshire. __ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


2728. — Fowls losing their feathers. — Will 
“Doulting” kindly inform me the oause of my Black 
Minoroa pullets losing their wing feathers? They were 
hatched the end of April. Have not commenced laying 
yet. They are fed on scrape, mixed with Barley-meal, 
morning warm, green mid-day. White Oats and mixed 
Corn in the evening. They are in a confined run.— Follib. 

2547. — Unhealthy fowls,— “Puzzled” 
had better treat his fowls according to the 
directions given to “ Wyandotte,” on page 565 
of Gardening, in reply to query 2395. The 
fowls are evidently suffering from a bad kind of 
roup, and if they are to be cured at all, no time 
should be lost. “ Puzzled ” should try to find 
out What is the cause of the disease. Sometimes 
an unhealthy condition of the fowlhouse is at 
the root of the mischief ; insufficient ventilation 
is as bad as undue exposure.— Doulting. 

2548. — Keeping fowls. — “ Young Be- 
ginner ” had better wait until March, when I 
advise him to procure a good setting hen, and 
then buy a setting of eggs from some laying 
strain of fowls. As regards breed, much must 
depend upon his surroundings and inclinations. 
It is a mistake to buy fowls whioh are not likely 
to thrive in the district; and, at the same time, 
I would not recommend anyone to invest in 
fowls which do not please his fancy. The 
querist must, however, bear in mind that the 
plainest fowl is often the best layer, and when¬ 
ever eggs are required one must not be particu¬ 
lar about the appearance of the bird which lays 
them. A setting of eggs from really good layers 
ought to be got for 5s., or thereabouts. Do not 
hatch until March, then the chicks will begin to 
lay just as eggs are getting dear in the autumn. 
If “ Young Beginner ” will give me some ac¬ 
count of his accommodation and surro und i n gs, 
I will write again in time for him to set to work, 
and advise him as to the choice of breeds. . For 
feeding see page 565, and the reply to query 
2203.—Doulting. 

Original from 
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FHRNS- 

FILMY FERNS. 

These beautiful varieties do not require any 
heat, or but very little ; at least, those do not 
which are best known and most to he found 
in any quantity. This in itself is a great advan¬ 
tage, although the fact is often lost sight of in 
an ordinary way. Many of the finest species 
are, in fact, ruined by being kept in too warm 
a house. As long as the frost is excluded the 
majority will be safe enough, and remain in good 
condition for years. Humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere beyond which many other plants require 
is essential to their well-being. If planted out 
or grown in ordinary ferneries, for instance, 
they should have the coolest, which at the same 
time will be the moistest, position in the house. 
They require but little air, therefore sharp 
currents should be avoided ; none should heat 
directly upon the plants. They will thrive, too, 
where many Ferns would not do at all well for 
want of more light. In a sheltered nook of a 
cool fernery they would be found to thrive very 
well; hut iu order to make success more cer¬ 
tain, with more vigorous and rapid growth, 
they should either have a house to themselves, 
as may be seen at the York Nurseries of the j 
Messrs. Backhouse, or he grown in glass cases, 
as at Chelsea by the Messrs. Veitch. The latter 
method is no doubt the more practicable, and 
can he adopted in very many instances where 
the other extended system could not. For in¬ 
stance, iu many establishments, both large and 
small, there are backs or ends of houses which 
are too damp for many plants to thrive well. 
Here, then, would be a congenial home for the 
Filmy Ferns, turning an unsightly spot into an 
attractive one. Where ahont 2 feet in width 
can be spared in such an instance, with length to 
suit the case, a good collection may be formed. 

I would, however, prefer it 3 feet wide ; this 
will allow of more room for rockwork to be built 
up to a greater height, with, of course, more 
wdth at the base for larger plants. In selecting 
stone for such a place I would prefer the 

Porous sandstone. This will at first absorb 
more moisture, hut the fact of its doing bo will 
he all the bettor for the Ferns eventually, 
because when charged with moisture it holds it, 
so to speak, as in a store-house, giving it off but 
gradually, and that to the benefit of the plants. 
Avoid the use of cement as far as possible; if 
used at all only employ what is actually neces¬ 
sary. For my own part, I would use mortar 
from freshly-slaked lime, as it does not contain 
the saline matter to he found in the cement. 
Whilst this is being built up, fibrous peat should 
be filled into all interstices, so as to leave no 
vacancy. When finished it should he allowed 
to stand as it is for a time, keeping it well 
syringed daily to get it fully charged with 
moisture before the Ferns are turned out. Rock- 
work can, of course, he dispensed with partially 
or entirely, but I would prefer, in some measure 
at least, to retain it for the good of the plants, 
as well as for appearance sake. The partition 
to enclose these plants nff from the-r ordinary 
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atmosphere of the house should he of glass, as 
low as the lowest plants may happen to be 
planted. There should be sliding lights, which 
will take less room and need not be unduly 
heavy in the make. Some little provision should 
be made at the top for 

Ventilation in a small measure. Smaller 
cases, where it would not be possible to arrange 
for rockwork, could contain plants iu pots or 
pans. In this way the Todeas would be found 
the best to grow on the whole. Single speci¬ 
mens can be kept in good condition under bell- 
glasses, bnt in the case of large ones the incon¬ 
venience of removing the glass to give attention 
to the plants is considerable as well as risky. 
Todeas, or other Filmy Ferns, in fact, can be 
kept in good condition for a loDg time in a 
living-room under a bell-glass. I have 
kept Todea superba nearly the year round in 
this way. When making fresh fronds, however, 
it is safer to have the plants in better and more 
congenial quarters. They do, however, make 
excellent as well as interesting objects in a room 
under a bell-glass, particularly when bedewed 
with- moisture. Todea Wilkesiana is another 
beautiful species for growing by itself under a 
bell-glass. This variety, as it develops a stem, 
is quite a Tree-Fern in miniature. T. pellucida 
would also do well in the same way, and is a 
comparatively quick-growing variety. They all 
make the best growth, however, when they 
have the greater scope that is afforded in a case. 
Peat should form the staple soil for all Filmy 
Ferns. A little friable loam may be added 
when the peat is not of the most fibrous quality. 
Such peat as suits Orchids well would do equally 
so for Filmy Ferns. Without plenty of fibre it 
would not remain sufficiently long in good con¬ 
dition. To this should he added a fair amount 
of charcoal, not too small; some broken pieces 
of sandstone would also he advantageous ; failing 
the latter, clean potsherds or crocks would 
answer the purpose. These additions will assist 
in keeping the soil porous and preventing it 
from becoming sour. The 
Potting should only be done moderately 
firm, and in the case of medium-sized and large 
plants it is best to keep them elevated after the 
manner of some Orchids, particularly when 
being grown iu pans. A light covering of fresh 
Sphagnum Moss upon the surface will assist in 
keeping them moist both at the root and over¬ 
head. Those kinds of Trichomanes and 
Hymenophyllums which show a disposition to 
ramble anould he encouraged to do so. Some 
will take to long pieces of sandstone with a 
little soil and Moss, others to pieces of wood 
with the bark upon them. It muBt be borne 
in mind that these Filmy Ferns derive by far 
the greater portion of their sustenance from 
the moisture they inhale; they do nob, there¬ 
fore, require such an amount of soil to sustain 
them as in the case of many robust-growing 
plants. Watering is chiefly done by the fre¬ 
quent dampings the plants receive. When 
this is seen to regularly not nearly so much 
will be required at the roots. Those who con¬ 
template forming a collection would do well to 
visit either of the nurseries alluded to or Kew 
Gardens, where there is a most extensive 
collection of Filmy Ferns. H. 
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2705.— Treatment of a Tree-Fern.— 

The temperature in which the Alsophila is 
placed should suit it admirably at this season of 
the year. If it has been potted in good peat 
and silver-sand quite recently it would be a 
grave error to use manure-water ; this would do 
more harm than good. It is helpful to Tree- 
Ferns to syringe the stems daily with water 
rather warmer than the temperature of the 
house, and newly repotted plants must not have 
too much water, as it is easy to overdo them in 
this respect. Even when the flower-pots are 
quite filled with roots it is not altogether safe 
to use manure-water for Ferns ; and it is quite 
unnecessary, as they can be grown to a very 
high degree of excellence without using it at 
all, and instances have occurred in which 
manure-water has been injurious.—J. D. E. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

I am obliged to “B. G. R.” for noticing my 
paragraph on Begonias. My garden is not 
in a town, but in a suburb of Chester. The 
north and north-west winds bring a certain 
quantity of smoke, which is enough to spoil 
the outdoor growth of Begonias; they grow 
without vigour, and the blooms are neither 
brilliant nor durable. Under glass, however, it 
is different, and I have had some beautiful 
plants. I get the tubers from a well-known 
grower, and eschew those of fancy prices—half- 
a-guinea to a guinea—and I find those of mode¬ 
rate cost—say 3s. 6d. to 5s. the root—quite as 
satisfactory. On the other hand, however, I 
have not had a good experience of unnamed 
seedlings. Last spring I ordered six of the best 
unnamed seedling doubles. Five of them were 
worthless, and the sixth and only good one, comi¬ 
cally enough, was not a double at all, buta scar¬ 
let fringed single. The named varieties are not 
always to be depended on. Two tnhers of the 
same named variety (Golden Queen) were sent 
by mistake. They both produced strong, 
healthy plants, hut the blooms on one were 
much larger and of a deeper colour than those 
on the other. Unluckily, the plant of the finer 
flowers dropped three-fourths of them only half 
opened, while the other never dropped a bud. 
As to bud dropping—a defect certainly more 
common in doubles than in singles—it may he 
checked or encouraged by treatment, as 
“ B. C. R.” suggests, hut it is also inherent in 
some plants, ana I will never now grow a second 
year a plant that has shown this tendency in 
the first. It is sure to be repeated. As to this, 
as a rule, he finds that the same plant may he 
grown for five years with advantage, but in the 
third year they are in their prime both as to 
foliage and bloom. Doubtless “B. C. R." is 
right in saying that the freest of ventilation is 
required, and it should be also added that no 
water or moisture should b3 allowed to touch the 
plant itself after its growth has been developed, 
however much may be wanted at the roots. 
During the winter the plants lie on their sides, 
in the pots iu which they have grown, in an out¬ 
house, uucarcd for until March, when they 
begin to stir again, when they are repotted in 
pots according to the size of the tuber. About 
one or two in the dozen, not more, may be 
lost in the winter and spring. Cestbian. 
Dr frorr 
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GARDEK WORK.* 

Oonsarvatorr. 

Fragranoe in the conservatory ie very desirable, and 
there are many plants that have sweet-scented blossoms 
which flower in winter. These will inolude Daphne indica 
and its variety alba. They are not difficult to fjrow, and 
yet they are'frequently seen in a bad condition. The 
reason for this commonly is a close, sour condition of the 
soil. The Indian Daphne does not make so many roots as 
mo»t o her pi mti d), and the best soil for potting them in 
is very turfy loam, not too heavy in character, mixed with 
equal parts of leaf mould and peat, the latter to be fibrous 
in character. Tnere should also be sufficient ooarse sand 
and oharooal broken tine to make the whole fairly porous. 
In suoh a compost the Daphne will grow freely and con¬ 
tinue in health. The pots must be clean and well drained. 
Among other fragrant plants now in blossom are Luculia 
gratistims. This beautiful conservatory bush does best 
planted out, and makes a good wall-plant, bears very large 
clusters of fragrant rose-coloured flowers. Roman and 
other Hyacinths, Narcissus of sorts, Mignonette, Roses, 
Ao., will give the|r quota to the fragranoe of the conserva¬ 
tory, and besides the fragranoe of the blossoms many 

S lants give off an agreeable odour from the foliage. The 
[yrtle, the Orange, and many Pelargoniums belong to the 
class of plants having fragrant leaves, and to their presence 
is due in a great measure that piquant flavouring whioh is 
present in the fragranoe of many of the conservatories. 
The days now will soon be lengthening, and as regards 
flowers in the conservatory, with the dawn of the new year 
will oome in the forced plants where there is the con¬ 
venience of a forcing-house to bring things forward. 
Without this relay of forced products there will be a 
scarcity of b'oseoms for the next three months. Well- 
ripened Ma 6 jhal Niel and other Roses will soon push out 
blossoms in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. ; but 
everything d* pends upon robust growth and proper matu¬ 
ration ; in fact, this is very necessary in all plants 
intended for forcing. One of the plants which should be 
grown largely in the conservatory for winter flowering is 
Che Abuiilon. Some of the hybrids have a better habit 
and blossom with more freedom than the old Abutilon 
striatum, from which most of them have originated. 
Half-a-dozen varieties, including a good white, yellow, red 
and rose, planted out to form bushes or to train up walls 
or pilla 8, will be a tpscially interesting feature where there 
is a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. Another useful 
continuous flowering plant is the Ilabroth&mnus elegans 
and the variety faaoicularis. I have had Cy tisusralicans very 
bright all winter planted out in a border. Should be pruned 
in freely after blooming, and will make a dense bush; the 
flowers are fragrant. Still another old plant now in blos¬ 
som is the Coronilla glauoa, and its variegated variety 
should also be grown. I used to have splendid bushes of 
these old plants forty or fifty years ago, but more recent 
introductions have to a large extent driven these old 
things out. The Orange when in fruit is still a desirable 
tree to cultivate for us fruit alone. The small-leaved 
section are handsome ornaments. 

Stove. 

Where the health of the plants is the first consideration, 
high temperatures are not neoessary. By high tempera¬ 
tures I mean anything over 65 degs. ; indeed, during cold, 
frosty nights I should take 60 degs as the maximum. 
When fuel is oostly coverings of some kind are very 
economical, and the atmosphere of the house is so much 
more suitable for plant growth. Very few plant stoves 
contain pipes enough to keep up a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. during a frost without the pipes becoming 
unpleasantly hot, and then there is a difficulty in supplying 
the necessary humidity to the atmosphere. An overheated 
atmosphere is sure to fill the house full of insects ; but if 
the roof can be covered the boiler need not be forced or 
the pipes overheated. The blind should be rolled up in 
the morning, and run down at night. As soon as Bouvar- 
dias and Poinaettias go out of blossom gradually withhold 
water to let the plants rest preparatory to cutting back. 
Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, and other 
summer-flowering plants which require a resting time will 
now be kept dry, and will shortly be in a oondition for 
pruning, which really means cutting away unripe wood. 
The Bougainvillea, for instance, will be well thinned, and 
most of the small twiggy shoots out out. This plant 
flowers on the new wood, and in pruning space must be 
msde for laying in these young shoots, on which the future 
blossoms will appear in due time. Somewhat similar 
treatment is required for the other subjects mentioned. 
The soft-wooded flowering plants as they go out of blossom 
should be cut down, and where a regular stook is kept up 
bv annual propagation most of the old plants may be 
thrown out. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

ATI plants which a few degrees of frost might injure 
should be packed away, and the roots oOvered with fresh 
Ooooa-nut-Qbre. These will be chiefly Fuchsias, Tuberous 
Begonias, and Lilies. These may all be kepteafely without 
artificial heat if covered up well with dry fibre when frost 
sets in. Possibly the Fuohsias may be taken indoors, and 
packed in a box in the cellar. The same treatment would 
suit the Begonias and Lilies until growth begins, though 
as regards Lilies they should not be allowed to get so dry 
as for the scales of the bulbs to shrivel, as this has an 
exhausting effect upon the growing foroe of the bulbs. I 
have kept both Lilies and Tuberous Begonias in an 
unheated house, plunged in and covered with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre to keep off frost. Bushes of Laurustines and Jasml- 
num nudiflorum are very pleasant objects now, as are also 
several large clumps of the Christmas Rose In tubs. These 
things give so little trouble that anyone might grow them. 

Forcing-house. 

This house must be kept filled up now with suitable 
plants to oome forward for the rooms or conservatory, and 
if there is more space than is required for this purpose till 
in with French Beans or Tomatoes in pots. This house 
also may be used for raising Tomato and Cucumber-plants 
or to start any other plants which require heat. Where 


* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten daps to 
• MhrigM W.v (las is here.Tndicated with equal’y good 
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only an occasional Cucumber is required, aoouple of plants 
started in this house may supply the needs of a small 
household. The same remark applies to a few bunches of 
early Grapes, which may be obtained by introducing a 
couple of strong rods now in large pots. It is best, of 
course, to keep Grape growing and flower forcing separate, 
but it is not always convenient to do so, and in a small 
way there is more reason why it should, as very good 
Grapes are constantly being grown in this olase of structure 
with other things; it i9 mainly a question of watchful 
attention, doing the right thing at the right time. Sow 
Tomatoes for early planting under glass. 

Mushroom-house. 

Dry beds will soon cease to bear, espeoialiy if they have 
been bearing for several months. When this occurs give a 
good soak of warm liquid-manure. Giveenoughtomoistenall 
the dry spots, and if the spawn has any life left in it there 
will be a freBh growth of Mushrooms in the course of the 
next fortnight, and if this soak does not produce any effect 
clear out the bed and make another in its place. 

Window Gardening. 

Hyacinths in glasses, which have been several weeks in 
the dark cupboard and have made roots which reach a con¬ 
siderable distance into the water, may be moved to a 
lighter position, not in the full light, but where a fair pro¬ 
portion of light may enter. In the course of a few days 
they will bear full exposure to light. See that the water 
reaches close up to the bulbs. Patches of Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, and Crocuses may be lifted from the 
borders, placed in pots, and they will soon bloom in a 
sunny window. 

Outdoor Garden. 

This is the season for clearing, and, if necessary 
rearranging the shrubberies. Dead wood should be cut 
out, and leaves and other matters which readily decay 
may be buried in the ground. It may not be desirable in 
every case to dig shrubberies, but it leaves a freshly 
turned up surface, and gets rid of leaves and other debris, 
and if the fork is not thrust in deeply no great Hhrm is 
done, and the stirring makes the summer cleaning much 
easier. I should not dig herbaceous borders which 
contained bulbs yet; but the dead tope may be cut off all 
hardy things, and a top-dressing of compost of leaf-mould 
and old manure placed on the surface, piling it up a little 
round anything whioh requires shelter from frost, and then 
when the bulbs are through the ground in spring fork or 
dig the borders over, turning tne top dressing in. The 
short spell of frost has disappeared, and planting, turfing, 
and other work may go on again, as it is advisable to get 
as mu oh of this work done as early in the winter as possi¬ 
ble. Lilies still out of the ground should either be planted 
or potted-and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cold frame, 
to be planted out later. Where th* re are Rhododendron- 
beds is the place to plant Lilies, and the rich, moisture¬ 
holding soil which suits American plants will suit most of 
the Lilies. If positions have to be made for them in bor¬ 
ders in front of or among shrubs, work in plenty of leaf- 
mould and turfy loam, and place some sharp sand round 
the bulbs when planting. Standard Roses appear to be 
ecarce this season, showing that they are still largely 
planted. A bed of Roses without a few standards towards 
the centre is not so effeotive as it is w'ith them. 

Fruit Garden. 

Orchard-house trees in pots, such as Plums, Peaches, &a , 
that were taken outside to ripen the growth and make 
room for the Chrysanthemums must have their roots and 

f »ots protected from the drying effeets of frost. Leaves or 
ong litter will do very well, and a little of it should be 
laid as a multh over the tops, though only a small portion 
of the stems should be covered, as it forms a harbour for 
mice. I once had some trees injured during a severe 
winter by mice making a home in the litter whioh sur¬ 
rounded and covered the pots. They had nibbled a good 
deal off the bark of the stems of several of the trees, and 
one tree died from its effects. In pruning Pyramid Pears 
and Apples do not out the leading snoots (Hose back; there 
must be some little annual progress permitted. I generally 
out the leaders back to firm wood, leaving as much young 
wood on the outeidee of the tree at there is room for. 
Thinning there should be in proportion to the size of the 
tree, thus a wide-spreading tree will require a good deal 
of thinning, as there are more branches for the light to 
penetrate. Pruning is mainly a question of exposing the 
foliage to the full influence of light. The future crop ie 
dependent upon the aotion of the leaves Pyramid Plum) 
may be pruned in a little closer than would be desirable 
for Apples and Pears. I think now generally those who 
handle the pruning knife are coming round to a more 
rational state of mind. Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
there undoubtedly was evidence of too much knife. Then 
a reaction took place, and for a time the knife was placed 
on one aide ; but now it is found that good fruit of large 
size oinnot be produced without pruning. All that is 
required is thoughtfulness and oommon-sense. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Vegetable forcing may begin in earnest now. Asparagus 
may be forced in several ways. Small quantities may be 
brought on in boxes or flat hampers, the roots being 
packed closely together, and placed in any building where 
there is a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. with suffi¬ 
cient humidity for healthy growth. For the first fortnight 
the forcing may be done in the dark, bringing the boxes or 
baskets into a lighter position when tbe heads show 
through the soil. Where large quantities of Asparagus are 
required there must, of course, be other means. The hot¬ 
bed system, where leaves and stable-mannre can be had in 
quantity, is the most economical for the early winter 
supply where there is space enough in the garden to 
produce the necessary number of roots, which to obtain 
fine heads should be at least four years old. To obtain 
forcing roots the best plan is to raise plants annually in 
proportion to the demand, as young plants, if strong 
enough, are better for forcing than old ones, as it takes 
less heat to excite them into growth. Tomatoes in bearing 
must be kept clear from the white-ily, which Is rather a 
difficult matter if the plants are attacked, unlees fumiga¬ 
tion is taken in hand when the fly first appears, though as 
prevention is better than cure, a email amount of Tobacco 
or Tobacco-paper burnt in the house occasionally may 
render heavier smokings unnecessary. Tomatoes will nhw 
require a temperature of 60 deg', to 65 degs., and the 
growth should be kept thin and regularly tied in. No 


syringing Is required now; In fact, Tomatoes do not require 
syringing any time, although when the house is used for 
other plants It may be necessary to use the syringe for 
them. Ventilation is very important, though at this sea¬ 
son no great inrush of fresh air is required, just sufficient 
to keep the atmosphere fresh and pure. Sow seeds of 
early Tomatoes for fruiting next June, and bring them on 
steadily in a light position. It will not be wise to push 
Cucumbers now, especially those plants in bearing. Sow 
seeds of Lockie’a Perfection or Telegraph. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Deutzia gracilis is a charming little white-flowered 
shrub, usually treated as a greenhouse subject, though, 
as a matter-of-fact, it is very nearly, if not quite, hardy. 
It does not bloom so freely in a smoky atmosphere as in 
country places, although it may be done fairly well in 
small towns or suburban districts, but even here it cannot 
be forced much, and must be allowed to come along more 
naturally in a greenhouse temperature only. The great 
thing with this and all other plants of its class is to 
promote a vigorous growth, after the flowers are over, by 
meansof a genial temperature and plenty of water and liquid 
manure at the root as well as of atmospheric moisture. 
Then, when sufficient growth has been made, this must 
be well matured by free exposure to fresh air and sun¬ 
shine during the months of August and September, and 
a good crop of bloom is pretty sure to follow. Where 
small plants only are wanted they are cut down annually 
after flowering nearly to the soil, but they bloom much 
more freely from the old wood, and plante that are allowed 
to increase in size a little annually, and get a moderate 
shift onwards every spring, will be found most satisfac¬ 
tory to the town grower. Cytisus racemosus (syn. 
Genista frag ran s) is another very favourite greenhouse 
shrub, with highly fragrant yellow blossoms, that requires 
much the same treatment generally as the foregoing, but 
in no case must it be cut in so hard. It thrives fairly well in 
a not too smoky atmosphere ; but whereas, when so circum¬ 
stanced, it must be kept altogether in the greenhouse, 
and will not, as a rule, bloom until April or May, in 
country places, with very litile forcing, it will often 
commence to expand soon after Christmas. Epacrises 
are much neglected greenhouse plants with hard wood, 
and a profusion of Ifeath-like tube-shaped blossoms of 
various colours, but mostly white, pink, or crimson. In 
habit they are scarcely so graceful as the Ericas, but in 
a smoky atmosphere they thrive and bloom vastly better, 
and under any circumstances do not require nearly so 
much care, while the flowers are of a remarkably endur¬ 
ing character, either on the plant or in a out state. 
They are now expanding fast in a rather warm greenhouse 
temperature. Correa cardinalis, C. tricolor, and C. 
ventricosa form excellent companions to the last, la 
the stove or iutermediate-house, Linum (Reinwardtia) 
trigynum, Euphorbia jacquintaeflora, and Poinsettias. are 
now very gay, and the fibrous-rooted Begonias also very 
useful. Where a moderate heat ie afforded them Bourar- 
dtas are still iu beauty ; syringe them frequently to keep 
down aphides. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WBHK'8 WORK. 

Extracts jrom a garden diary from December 
31«4 to January 7 th. 

Manured fruit-tree borders, Gooseberry and Currant 
quarters. Shall fork the manure in the first opportunity 
when the weather is suitable. Dressed and ridged up 
laud intended for Asparagus and Seakale, leaving the sur¬ 
face rough till next March. Have taken up all the Seakale 
roots intended for forcing. Cut the thongs or roots from 
the crown stems ; the latter being laid in and covered with 
long litter will be ready for taking to the Mushroom-house 
as required, whilst the thongs are out into suitable lengths, 
about 4 inches, and laid in damp sandy soil to wait til! the 
ground ie ready for them in March, by which time crowns 
will be forming on the ends of the outtinga. This will 
give them an early start, and under reasonably good culti¬ 
vation every cutting will make a crown strong enough for 
foroing, and if more crowns than one starts away the sur¬ 
plus shoots will be rubbed off, as only one orown is required 
to each root stem. Took up a lot of Veitch’s Autumn 
Broccoli, and laid them in trenchee in a dry border. Will 
be covered with mate if necessary. I have a lot of Snow’s 
Winter Broccoli coming on, the earliest of which will be 
lifted and moved to a place where protection can be given 
if froet eete in. Up to the present time tying the leaves over 
the hearts with a string of matting has sufficed. Some dry 
Fern has been ready in an open shed for covering Celery, 
Horn Carrots sown in July, Parsley, or any other purpose 
where light protection is required. Mode up hot-beds for 
foroing Asparagus, Potatoes, Radishes, Ac. Stirred the eoil 
among Violets in frames, and gave weak manure-water. 
Bed up Lettuces in frames, and filled a frame from which 
exhausted Asparagus roots have been taken out with strong 
Lettuce-plants from the south border. Last year Lettuce- 
plants treated in this way did remarkably well, turning in 
early, the gentle heat of the bed just suiting them. Col¬ 
lected manure for another Mushroom-bed. I generally 
make up a fresh bed every fortnight. There is never likely 
to be a glut of Mushrooms, or if there is they are easily 
disposed of- I have sometimes made Mushroom-beds with 
Mose-litter-manure ; but I like straw-manure best, or, at 
any rate, always try to have some straw-manure mixed 
with it. The advantage of this successional bed system is 
one does not require much fire-heat to work a well- 
constructed Mushroom-house ; but the manure is always 
fermented in a separate shed adjoining the Mushroom- 
house, as rank Bteam could not be permitted in the Mush¬ 
room-house, as I have Seakale. Rhubarb, Chioory, Ac-, 
coming on besides the Mushrooms, and the steam from 
manure would give suoh things a bad flavour. Seakale 
and Rhubarb, for instance, are much influenced by their 
conditions of growth when being forced. If the atmos¬ 
phere is too dry the produce is tough; if too moist it 
damps and decays, and if the atmosphere is charged with 
ammonia from fermenting manure it hae an unpleasant 
taste. Planted more French Beans in pots, five Beans in 
a 6-inch pot, placed on shelves near the glass in a forcing- 
house. The pots are only half filled with rough, fairly 
rioh soil at first; the remainder o! the space will be filled 
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up when the plants require support. Took more Lilies of 
the Valley, Spirroas, Deutzias, Azaleas, both Indian and 
Japanese, to the forcing-house. There will be a demand 
for a large quantity of cut-blooms shortly. Pot-Vines’ 
nicely broken surplus buds have been rubbed off. A 
covering of mats sewn together and fixed to a roller has 
been most useful in saving fuel and keeping the tempera¬ 
ture even and regular. 


and flowers, but the manner of its variegation is 
quite distinct. In the older variety the markings 
on the leaves run lengthwise, while in the variety I 
under notice they are across the leaves, which 
present alternate bands of varying width of 
creamy-white and green. The colours are 
well defined, and produce a moat singular effect. 
Eulalia zebrina is illustrated on page 619 in 
flower. The late Mr. .Tames Taplin, of Maywood, 
New Jersey, who kindly sent us the photo from 
which the engraving was prepared, forwarded 
the following note : 

“I enclose photo of a clump of Eulalia 
zebrina, showing what a beautiful hardy 
plant it is in this country. It was taken 
from a clump of six plants in my garden. 
We had a sudden hard frost a few days 
before, so that the foliage is not as graceful 


k TRENCHING, DIGGING, AND DEEP 
CULTIVATION. 

The importance of deep cultivation can 
scarcely be over-rated, as without it the roots 
of plants cannot ramify freely, nor air or water 
circulate or permeate freely through the soil, 
and unless roots can strike out and about and 
drive down at their will, they have a restricted 
larder and cannot find all the food they require. 
This being so, trenching should be carried 
out on all vacant ground in cases where time 
and labour will admit of the work being 
done, and at no season can it be carried out 
better, or to more advantage than now when 
crops are off and winter is before us, as 
frost has a very ameliorating influence, for 
if the earth is thrown up roughly, as it 
should be, the weather is let in upon it, and 
by its action the mass becomes sweetened. 
In preparing to trench the way to set about it 
is to open out a kind of ditch, the wider in 
reason the better, a fair or proper thiDg being 
from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and 2 feet to 3 feet 
deep, according to the nature of the subsoil or 
the use for which the ground is required. 
Where many make a mistake in trenching is in 
bringing the whole of the bottom to the top, 
and that is one and the main reason why deep 
cultivation has got into bad repute, as those 
who have so carried out the work have found 
that they have been unable to get a good 
plant or grow fine crops immediately alter. 
This is not to be wondered at, and it 
would be matter for surprise if they could, 
as what is brought to the surface is crude 
earth with no vegetable matter whatever, 
in it, and young plants, therefore, have no 
proper nourishment till they can strike through 
the firBt spit and git down below. If fruit trees 
or bushes have to be planted it dots not matter 
so much about the subsoil being brought up, as 
in planting their roots are placed neatly a foot 
under, and they at once get into good giound as 
soon as they stai t. Although this is so, itis better 
in all cases to blend or mix the top with the soil 
below as the work proceeds, and this may very 
easily be done if a good wide trench or ditch is 
opened out, as when the earth iB broken dowm 
by the spade and thrown over, it can be left 
sloping like a bank, and the mixing then goes on 
without any further provision or trouble. If there 
is a mbbish heap for disposal, and in most 
gardens theie is generally an accumulation of 
that kind, the stuff may be turned to most 
excellent account by using it during the process 
of trenching, but as such gatherings frequently 
contain weed seeds, they should be kept low 
down and there distributed, and not placed in 
masses or layers. Ground treated in the way 
referred to is just the thing for Asparagus, and 
if there is not plenty of rubbish-heap material to 
use, then a heavy application of stable-manure 
nuy take its place, but that, too, must be 
well distributed and kept fairly under if 
fresh from the jard. The next best thiDg to 
trenching is double digging, which should be 
carried out in a similar way to trenching— 
that is, a wide opening ought to be made 
and the top spit of ground from the next 
piece marked alongside thrown in, after which 
the labourer must reverse his position and dig 
the lower spit out by going backwards over it 
and casting it on the top of the other, leaving it 
there rough to be disintegrated or shivered to 
pieces by the action of weather. Stiff, stub¬ 
born soils, or those with much clay in them, 
are greatly benefited by being ridged, which 
in some counties is a common practice w’ith far¬ 
mers, but they carry it out by using the plough. 
In gardens the spade or fork are the implements 
for the work, the fork with steel tines being the 
best, as it penetrates readily and is a capital 
tool. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE EULALIAS. 

Eulalia japonica is a hardy and ornamental 
perennial (Trass of robust growth 6 feet to 7 feet 
high. The brownish-violet flower panicles have 
at first erect branches, but as the flowers open 
these branches curve over gracefully and 
resemble a Prince of Wales’s Feather. Each of 


Eulalia japonica variegata in a garden at Norwich. 


the numerous flowers has at its base a tuft of 
long silky hairs which contribute to the feathery 
brightness of the whole. For isolated positions 
on lawns it is excellent, or it might be used in 
groups or on the margin of the shrubbery. There 
is also a beautiful variegated form of the type 
known as E. japonica variegata (here figured), 
introduced by Mr. Thomas Hogg from Japan. 
The leaves of this are marked with alternate 
stripes of creamy-white and green after the 
manner of the old Ribbon Grass. The flower- 
stalks appear in September. The flower 
panicles are at first brownish, with erect 
branches, and not at all showy, but as the 
flowers open the branches of the panicle curve 
over gracefully after the manner of the Prince’s 
Feather. There is also yet another variety 
known asE. japonica zebrina (the Zebra-striped 
Eulalia), also introduced by Mr. T. Hogg. It 
resembles E. japonica y*r»gata in forirj, habit, 
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Always select varieties of good decided colours. 
The magenta shades are horrible, and so also 
are the monstrous double blooms that one sees 
occasionally. The single kinds are far the best, 
and the range of colours is very considerable, 
from pure white to almost red.—T. 

2706.— Carnations, &c., eaten away. 

—The leaves of Carnations, Sweet Williams, 
Pinks, and such like garden favourites, are not 
always eaten away by the same depredators. 



Onion “Gi*nt Zittau" (one-third natural ei?e). 


Sometimes it is sparrows, at another time mice, 
and a repulsive-looking tough-coated grub, 
termed by gardeners the leather-coated grub, 
does the mischief. Slugs will also prey upon 
them. By looking round at night with a good 
lamp, the grub and the slugs will be caught 
feeding. The mice also feed at night, and may 
easily be caught in traps. Sparrows are 
frightened away by crochet cotton or woollen 
threads being trained above the plants. Soot 
or quicklime will kill the slugs ; but the leather- 
coated grub does nob heed them, and must be 
caught at night when feeding. They retire 
under ground by day, and sometimes drag a 
Carnation-leaf partly into their holes with them. 
Babbits and Hares, if they get into the garden, 
will go first at the Carnations.—J. D. E. 

-No doubt slu?« are your enemies. Soot and dry 

slaked lime will do good, but do not try salt. Scatter the 
soot or lime all round the plants. It will not hurt the 
other plants—indeed, ssot is a very useful stimulant, and 
is more likely to strengthen than injure vegetation.— 
A G. Butlkr. 

2676 —Plants for a London garden 

The following will do more or less well within 
the four-mile radius : Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
(annual as well as perennial), Michaelmas 
Daisies, Sunflowers (annual and perennial), 
Pyrethrums (P. roseum vars. as well as P. uli 
ginosum, P. maximum, &c.), Larkspurs, Lupines 
'annual and perennial), Carnations, Pinks, Sea- 
Pinks (Thrift), Evening Primroses ((Knotheras), 
Phloxes (including the beautiful P. Drummondi), 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, Lilies (especially L. 
eandidum, L. tigrinum, L. aur&ntiacum, and L. 
Martagon), China Asters, Stocks, Petunias, 
Seedling Verbenas, ditto Pansies, Lobelias, 
Lysimachia Nummularia (Creeping Jenny), 
hardy Ferns, Saxifrages and Kedums of many 
kinds, Veronicas (shrubby and herbaceous), 
Anemone japonica, German Iris, &c.—B. C. R. 

26S9.— Plants for a shady spot —Some 
of the most interesting of the shade-loving plants 
are Ferns. The other day I saw a shady Fern- 
border very much improved by having a 
collection of variegated Ivies planted among 
them, trained to rough stakes, to which they 
had adhered. Perhaps the term stakes is not 
an apt one, as they were really stout pieces of 
rough timber, with the bark on. The Canter¬ 
bury Bells—in fact, nearly all the Campanulas 
—will grow and flower well in the shade, though 
those known as the Canterbury Bells are cer¬ 
tainly the best. Violas and Pansies, Mimulus, 
in variety, including masses of the Common 
Musk, all do well, and Spiraeas and the Herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes do famously with me in shady 
borders.—E. H. 

2684.— Renovating a lawn.— There are 
two ways of doing this. The large weeds may 
be dug out, the lawn top-dressed with rich soil, 
and seeds sown in spring ; or the turf may be cut 
up, the weeds pulled out, the ground dug or 
forked over, the strong roots picked out, and the 
turf laid down. I am j ust having a lawn cleared 
now that was very full. o£ Plantains and other 
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large weeds, and I have adopted the last-named 
method, because I think the weeds can be got 
out much quicker, and forking up the land will 
give an opportunity of getting out the strong 
roots that would grow again if left in.—E. H. 

- Personally, I have a great liking for the 

Yarrow on a lawn, as it testifies to the sound¬ 
ness of the principle of the survival of the 
fittest. It is so, no doubt, in your case, as the 
Yarrow will thrive in a poor soil, and make a 
good lawn where good Grasses would fail. I 
advise you to root out all other weeds at once, 
and to fill up the holes with good soil. If yon 
find in the spring that there aro any bare spaces 
you may sow Gra9s-seed early in April. I went 
into a large garden yesterday, and found one 
portion of the lawn covered with well-rotted 
manure, as the Grass was thiu, owing to the 
poorness of the soil.—J. C. C. 

2687. — Early Gladioli, &c. — The 
autumn is the best time to plant out the early- 
flowering varieties. “The Bride” is merely a 
white variety of G. Colvillei; and this itself is 
a garden hybrid between G. cardinalis and G. 
trbtis; and in dry sandy soils they may 
become established out-of-doors, but there is 
always considerable risk of any newly-planted 
bulbs rotting off during the winter. I prefer to 
plant them in pots, say half-a-dozen bulbs in 
one 6 inches in diameter; and in the spring, 
when danger of frost is over, turn the 
bulbs out with the ball of roots entire, and 
plant them carefully where they are to flower. 
In dry, warm soils, of a light sandy character, 
they may remain undisturbed for the next 
winter. Clematis, Turk’s Cap Lily bulbs, and 
the Yellow Flag Iris, may be planted out 
where they are to flower.—J. D. E. 

2675 —Manuring beavy land —Stable, 
manure is the best for heavy land, and that 
obtained from stables where peat-litter is U9ed 
is, I think, the best. During the last ten years 
I have used larg^ quantities of this peat-litter 
manure, and find it excellent for heavy land. 
It is also much better to put it on the ground in 
the autumn, and dig the ground, leaving the 
surface in a rough, jagged-up state. In dry 
weather in the spring the surface, even ot 
the heaviest land, will crumble down, if it is 
lightly forked over before cropping it. Mortar 
rubbish is excellent to dig into the ground. A 
dressing of quick lime may also be applied in the 
spring with considerable advantage.—J. D. E. 

- I think heavy land is best manured in winter. 

especially if the manure is rather fresh or long If left 
(ill spring it should be worked into a compost for Potatoes, 
mixing with it burnt earth, wood-ashes, and charred 
rubbish.—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

ONIONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Although not nearly so much used as a 
vegetable—that is to say, cooked and served 
whole—as they ought to be, Onions aro yet an 
important and indispensable product of the 
garden, and the crop is one in which very many 
gardeners take particular pride. The selection 
of varieties, as well as the methods of culture, 
ought always to be largely influenced by the 
uses to which the roots arc to be put. For 
instance, they may be wanted for exhibition, 
for boiliog and baking whole, or for flavouring 

g enerally. Those that win prizes have nowa- 

ays to be extremely large, coupled with good 
form ; the best for cooking whole are also large, 
but mildly flavoured, while the least wasteful 
and the most preferred by cooks for flavouring 
are the comparatively small forms of Onions, 
these also keeping the best. Ailsa Craig i?, 
perhaps, the most popular with exhibitors, it 
being possible to grow roots of this variety to a 
weight of 2 lb. or more, and of good form, 
too. Rousham Park Hero, Improved Wrox ton, 
Anglo-White Spanish, and Royal Jubilee are also 
very fine varieties, and will doubtless be largely 
exhibited this season. Before the monstrously 
large roots were thought of, Banbury Improved 
was hard to surpass, and a well-grown dish of 
either this or the Anglo-White Spanish is still 
very weighty with judges, the good form and 
bright straw colour of the roots telling in their 
favour. When seed of Ailsa Craig can be 
bought more cheaply, there is every probability 
of its being largely grown for cooking whole, 
the flavour being somewhat mild, and as it 
keeps fairly well, it would be available for use 


after the white-skinned Italian varieties arc 
over. While the latter last they are preferred to 
all others, as being very melting and mild in 
flavour when cooked, and those of this section 
are suitable for sowing both in the autumn and 
in the spriog. The little silver-skinned Queen 
is the first to bulb and be fit for use, Early 
White Naples forming a good succession, the 
Leviathan White being the last fit for use and a 
fine variety, the quality also being good The 
Tripoli Onions never keep so well as those with 
Spanish Hood in them, but I have seen some 
very handsome roots obtained by sowing the 
seed in the spring, these keeping till midwinter. 
If extra heavy roots are desired, they can l>e 
had by sowing either Lemon or Giant Rocca in 
the autumn, and these, again, aro not very 
strongly flavoured. The bulk of the Onions 
grown in this country is used for flavouring, 
and, as before stated, these are not wanted 
large, and they keep much better when of a 
medium size and thoroughly well ripened. 
Veitch’s Main Crop is a good type of service 
able Onion, it being possible to obtain a great 
weight of roots from a comparatively small 
piece of ground, these keeping well. Giant 
Zittau, also of the White Spanish type, is 
another favourite of mine, and can be grown 
profitably in most gardens. One or both of 
these, with either James’s Keeping or Brown 
Globe, or both of them, are enough varieties 
of this class for most gardens, though if need 
be, Reading may be substituted for Main Crop 
and Bedfordshire Champion for Giant Zittau. 
Not only must the would-be prize-winner save 
or procure seed of extra fine strains or varieties, 
but he must also be prepared to devote more 
than ordinary pains to raising the plants and 
preparing the ground for their reception. 

Sowing tiie seed where the plants are to 
mature will not meet the case nowa-days, and 
autumn-raised plants rarely give such well- 
formed bulbs as desired. Besides, it is fre¬ 
quently stipulated that the White Spanish cr 
any other types shown shall be “ spring sown, 
but this difficulty is met—whether rightly cr 
wrongly, it is not for me to decide—by sowmg 
the seed in pans or boxes, and placing it early 
in February in a fairly brisk heat to germinate. 
The seed being sown thinly, the plants, after 
they have been in gentle heat and hardened off 
before they become much drawn, can be trans¬ 
planted to where they aro to grow, only a slight 
check being given by this removal. The gain 
in time is very considerable, and the transplant¬ 
ing, in addition to favouring the growth of extra 
large roots, would also appear to ensure a better 
or more handsome form. Ordinarily manured 
and dry ground cannot bo depended upou to 



Onion “ Globe Tripoli ” (one-third natural sire). 

give the very best results, but when once a 
has been got into a suitable condition there is 
no good reason why this should not, with a little 
furbishing up, grow the same crops several ytars 
in succession. Late in the autumn or early in 
the winter the selected spot ought to be trencht d 
two spits deep, good solid manure being freely 
mixed with both spits, very little, if anv, of 
the subsoil being brought to the surface. There 
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being equally vigorous with the paler tinted 
blooms. Almost any good trade catalogue of 
soft wooded plants now contains a good selection 
of kinds, so a list is not required. H. 


siu^le-flowered varieties, choose a warm and 
sunuy border, putting the plants out in the same 
way as advised for the double sorts. Here they 
may remain to flower. Frequently stir the sur¬ 
face soil to induce a free, yet sturdy, growth. 
The state of the weather will have control over 
the supply of blooms to be had from the plants 
The best crops are generally secured in October 
and March, although fair crops are obtained at 
other times.—S. P. 


1 nui Christmas Roses (“ Helleborus nicer ”) in 

FLOWERING. several varieties are in great request, as being 

In reply to Jones,” I cannot understand not only of the purest white, but are very lasting 
why the plants have not done better, and can in a cut state, especially if cut before they get 
only suggest that they have not been well looked fully expanded. Large old clumps covered with 
after in the way of water. I speak thus because hand-glasses or cloches give a great quantity of 
I have a lot in my little house, which is by no bloom, and are really better blooms than those 
means as favourably situated, that have been a procured from plants lifted and placed in warm 
perfect blaze of beauty since Whitsuntide with- houses to hasten the bloom, 
out a day’s cessation. Of course there are days Chrysanthemums are now looked on as 
when the flowers are more numerous than at one of the main items of Christmas floral decora- 
others 


INDOOR PLANTS 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

T hf.se Pelargoniums readily lend themselves to 

various modes of treatment; thus for hanging- 


tions, as by growing varieties that have a 
natural tendency to flower late, and keeping 
them in very cool quarters during the autumn, 
as good blooms are produced at Christmas as 
during November, and they are very lasting 
and effective in a cut state. 

Geranium (Single and Double) are very use¬ 
ful Christmas flowering plants, if a dry warm 
house is set apart f.ir them. The plants should 
be grown specially for the purpose, and dis¬ 
budded during the autumn, and kept rather 
dry. White Queen is a beautiful single, and 
multiflora alba the best double. 

Roman Hyacinths and Lily of the Valley 
are forced in quantity for winter. Ths 
Hyacinth, being naturally early flowering, re¬ 
quires but little heat to get it ready for 
Christmas ; but Lily of the Valley requires not 
only the best ripened crowns, but a good lot of 
bottom-heat to get them at this early date. 

Narcissus (Paper-white) are imported inquan¬ 
tity, and at a price that we cannot compete 
with. Thousands of bunches are disposed of 
every week. 

Primula (Double White) is a great, favourite 
for buttonhole bouquets. The plants are grown 
in 5 inch or 6 inch pots, and produce a great 
quantity of bloom The oldest variety is still 
the greatest favourite. 

Rose Niphetos is about the best of really 
White Roses, and is one of the kinds grown 
specially for Christmas markets. The plants, 
being rested early, are pushed on during 
autumn with a brisk heat, and beautiful, half- 
expanded blooms are produced in quantity at 
Christmas. J. Groom, Gosport. 


but the same plants are still in full 
flower, and look as if another month’s pleasure 
can be had from them, and the first plant which 
opened 1 (looms is still in its prime. These plants 
were some I had last year. I divided some of the 
tubers and potted them in April last, so either 
yours must have be m put into bad soil and have 
not been kept in good condition since. I may 
say that my plants have had three or four appli¬ 
cations of a little Clay’s Fertiliser—about a 
spoonful each time—and I have this week given 
them another little lot, so that I am in hopes 
they will continue to keep me showy for another 
month, so that I may say that they have 
been the same for five months out of the 
twelve, and I hope another season to have them 
a much longer time in flower. I have no heat 
in my house, and this is much against me hav¬ 
ing them very early. J. J. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS¬ 
TIME, ETC. 

The demand for flowers appears to increase 
every year, and the recurieace of the great 
church festivals, such as Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, Ac., brings an enormous demand, 
so that all the resources of the trade are taxed 
to the utmost, and Christmas brings such a 
number of social and family g&thciiags, for 
which a certain amount of floral decoration is 
inevitable, so that with the enormous increase 
iu the supply of flowers the demand seem9 to 
fully keep pace with it, and probably if the 
amount of money spent on flowers during the 
Christmas holidays could be correctly estimated 
we should admit that the English people are bv 
no means devoid of a taste for what is beautiful. 
All sorts and colours are in more or less demand, 
but white takes the precedence of all, and the 
following are in great request: — 

White Azalea indica is one of the good old 
favourites—flowers of the purest white—and it 
can hi had in bloom for Christmas in quantity. 
The flowers are picked off w ithout any wood and 
w ired singly or in bunches, and are especially 
suited for wreaths, spra 3 8, &c. Indica alba, 
Fielder’s White, and that beautiful semi-double 
variety with five round petals called Deutsche 
Perle, are most largely grown. 

Abutilon Boule de Neige flowers so continu¬ 
ously in any warm house that it needs no special 
attention to get it into bloom. The stalks are 
of good length, and if the enp-like petals are 
turned back and the yellow centre picked out 
the blooms are very much improved in 
appearance. 

Bouvardias are exquisite flowers, and by 
keeping them in cool houses during the autumn 
may be had in full beauty at Christmas. 

Richardia atthiopica is one of the most popu¬ 
lar flowers, especially for church decorations, and 
enormous quantities are used. To get them in 
bloom at this early date the plants are grown in 
rather small pots, single crowns to prodace one 
good flower, and they are started into growth 
early in summer and got under glass early, and 
by hastening some in high temperatures, and 
retarding others that show bloom rather too 
soon, a large supply is got ready at the required 
date. 

Camellias are esentially Christmas flowers, as 
it is their natural season of flowering. Large 
houses are devoted solely to the old varieties 
that are not likely to be superseded by anything 
in the way of novelties for some time to come, 


MYR3IPHYLLUM ASPARAG0IDE3. 

“C. C.” says he obtained a nice plant of 
this last year after some trouble from my 
recommendations, and he has had it trained 
up a rafter iu a rather warm greenhouse, 
and it is now flourishing beautifully. I am 
very glad my friend admires it, and he will find 
it very serviceable for decoration at dinner¬ 
parties ; a spray also is a very fitting ornament 
for a lady at a ball or evening party. It is a 
plant that has been grown in our gardens more 
or less for close upon two hundred years, and it 
was originally introduced by a lady from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in which colony it is said 
to occur at various points, probably more fre¬ 
quently in the earlier days than it does at 
present. One thing I wish to say to “ C. C.” 
about this plant, and that is the name is not 
spelt Myriophyllum, under which he sent it to 
me. The plants hearing that name are slender 
aquatics, belonging to quite a different family, 
the Hippuriada; the name is correctly given 
above. There is also another thing about the 
plant, and that is the ovate, oblong, green 
organs, which resemble leaves, and are called so 
by almost everyone, are really nothing but 
flattened branches. The flowers hang down 
from below, and are for the most part of a 
pearly-white ; some varieties co.ne tinged with 
green. It grows well in strong yellow loam, 
and it must be well drained. J. J. 


A double flowered Ivy leaved Pelargonium on a wall. 


buckets, large vases, window boxes, and the like 
l hey are almost indispensable, while moat of the 
varieties will form effective little specimens in 
pots a inches in diameter. For this purpose 
ihe sturdy growing varieties will need but a 
single stick, while those of more trailing habit, 
if secured to three or four sticks and then 
allowed to grow at will, form neat little plants 
for the greenhouse. Their long sturdy stalks 
and the persistent character of their blooms are 
points greatly in their favour where cut-flowers 
are required. Those who admire large trained 
specimens will find the more vigorous forms of 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums well suited for such 
a purpose, and from the flexible character of 
the shoots they will cover a globular trellis in 
a uniform manner, while, what is more, a large 
specimen will flower for months together. 
Some of the varieties will not bloom till late 
in the autumn or well on towards the winter, 
at which time the blossoms, in common with 


2672 —Plants for a cold greenhouse 

—There are several ways of furnishing a cole 
greenhouse. The simplest way, and some 
people might think it the best, would he to fill 
it with Roses, either all Teas and Noisettes, or 
with a mixture of the best Hybrid Perpetuals 
added. If possible have well-drained borden 
in the house, so that some might he planted oat 
so as to cover every available inch of roof ant 
wall surface. Other space might be filled wife 
Rosea in pots : 4F tubs. The above would b«a 


the way of novelties for some time to come, 
these are grown in beds or mounds of good turf 
and peat, planted out under glass, and pushed on 
to make a luxuriant and early growth. As soon 
as they cease flowering there is no need to hasten 
the bloom by any extra heat—in fact, forcing of 
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very pleasant way of furnishing a cold green¬ 
house ; another way would be to form a mixture 
of nearly hardy foliage and flowering plants, 
either planted out or in pots. I am assuming 
there would be no artificial heat at all, and the 
list of plants given below will do without artifi¬ 
cial heat. Foliage plants : Cham,-crops Fortunei 
(Fan Palm), Dracrena indivisa, Farfngium 
grande, Phormium tenax variegata (New Zea¬ 
land Flax), Arundo Donax variegata, Eulalia 
japonica, Aralia Sieboldi, A. S. variegata. 
Then amoDg flowering plants we might have 
Agapanthus umbellatus (pots to be plunged), 
Tuberous Begonias (tubers to be secure from 
frost), Lilies of various kinds (pots to be 
plunged in Cocoa-fibre), Fuchsias (plants when 
the wood is ripe to be moved to frost-proof 
cellar or room), Laurustines, Jasminum nudi- 
florum (the two last are beautifully in flower 
now in the shape of large bushes in tubs). 
Choisya ternata, Christmas Roses in large pots 
or tubs (large clumps are very effective). Hardy 
bulbs of various kinds, and hardy shrubs, such 
as Cupressus Lawsoniana and its varieties, are 
very effective in winter.—K. H. 

2709.— Treatment of Hyacinths.—I 
would not heed the few roots that have pushed 
through the holes in the bottom of the pots ; 
it would be better to just break them off with 
the fingers. I treat any roots that come 
through the bottom in this way when the 
plants are taken into the house ; it does not 
check them that I have noticed, for I win 
first prizes with my Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissus after they have been treated so.— 
J. D. E. 

2682.— Treatment of Abutilons. —It is 

in the nature of these to run up rather tall; 
but they usually flower freely. The soil they 
are planted in should be firm, and not too rich, 
and the position should be a light one. Any 
ordinary soil will do. I have some planted out 
in a hard, dry border that have been steadily 
producing flowers for the last two years. When 
they get up to the roof they are shortened, but 
the new growth begins to flower immediately.— 
E. H. 

- In the spriog, when rapid growth is 

commencing, cut the plants back to about 
6 inches from the pot. Keep the plants some¬ 
what dry for a time, and then, when side shoots 
begin to start, feed with weak liquid-manure 
twice a week. If you wish for large, shrubby 
plants, put them out in the open border before 
cutting-back, say about the third week in May, 
and strong shoots will soon be developed. In 
September pot up in turfy loam and well-rotted 
manure with a dash of sharp sand, stand in the 
shade until the plants have recovered from the 
shock of removal, and then take them indoors.— 
A. G. Butler. 


- A good sound loam, mixed with a little 

well-decayed manure or leaf-mould and sand, is 
most suitable for these pretty plants. It should 
not be too rich, as they are naturally of strong 
growth, and must be pressed down firmly, with 
good drainage. If not stopped once or twice in 
the early stages, to make them branch out, these 
plants are apt to run up very tall ; but keeping 
them near the glass in a light house, with plenty 
of air, makes a great deal of difference in this 
respect, and also promotes a floriferous habit to 
a great extent. Plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
ought to bloom freely under the above treat¬ 
ment ; but if planted out in a well-drained bed 
of loamy soil, and the growth trained near the 
glass, as suggested, the best kinds will produce 
extra fine flowers by hundreds or thousands, 
and nearly all the year round, a genial tempera¬ 
ture in winter being granted.—B. C. R. 


2694 • — Arum Lilies. —The reason probably 
why the Arum Lilies in this case fail to bloom 
well is the crowded condition of the young 
growths in the pots. The crowns for the most 
part do not get strong enough to produce 
blossoms. I find the planting out system has a 
tendency to produce large flowers, and if more 
growths are left some are too weak to flower. 
If smaller flowers are required do not plant now, 
as we are in the middle of winter, but wait till 
the spring is nearer.—E. H. 

- You should consider yourself fortunate 

in having any blooms so early in the winter. 
The mild weather has also brought the largest 
of my plants into bloom, and very fine blooms 
they are, or promise to Itjs probatfe _that 
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your plants are overpotted (my largest plants 
are confined to 8-inch or 9-inch pots, chiefly 
8 inch). If confined closely and fed with weak 
stimulants they are bound to be floriferous, but 
small blooms are not desirable.—A. G. Butler. 

- These do not produce a very large 

number of blooms, and they are generally larger 
from plants that have been growing in the open 
ground during the summer. When the plants 
are taken up about the end of September, it is 
better to divide them at that time before repot¬ 
ting them, and if the flowers are not wanted of 
large size do not use manure or stimulants 
of any kind in the potting-soil. There is a 
dwarf-growing variety which has been intro¬ 
duced quite recently, and the flowers are very 
much smaller ; in fact, not half the size of the 
old variety, and the plant itself is small in 
proportion.—J. D. E. 


CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 
MALMAISON. 

Taken all in all, there are few flowers that have 
attained to greater popularity than the Carna¬ 
tion. This is equally true of all Carnations, 
and yet it is only natural in so extensive a group 
that certain kinds must necessarily take a lead¬ 
ing place in general favour, and I think of few 
can this be said with greater truth than of the 
several forms of Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
whose handsome flowers always command atten¬ 
tion by their colour, always please by their 
fragrance, and always realise good prices and a 
ready sale in the market. This last is indeed 
a good test for any plant, for nothing more 


strictly border Carnations, layering them year 
by year in summer-time after their flowering 
is complete ; indeed, of all methods of culture, 
this is certainly the least expensive w*ay of 
growing them, and renders the plants of conve¬ 
nient size for various purposes. During the 
past few years quite a new departure has been 
introduced by growing purely border Carnations 
under glass, such, for example, as the old Crim¬ 
son Clove, Gloire de Nancy, and others ; while 
the subject of these remarks has likewise been 
grown thus on a very extensive scale. The plan 
adopted is very simple and easily imitated. 
The plants flower in spring during April and 
May, after which they are planted out in lines 
in the open ground without delay, to, in the 
first place, ripen the growths, which are often 
too sappy through being kept indoors. When 
sufficiently hard they are layered in the usual 
way. In September the 

Layers are potted into 5-inch pots, good loam 
forming the chief soil, with sand and charcoal 
liberally added. Very little manure is em¬ 
ployed, nor is this necessary when the gross 
nature of the plant is considered. When potted 
the plants are stood on a bed of ashes in the 
open, frames being, as rule, studiously avoided, 
and a thorough soaking of water given. Save 
for the necessary attention to watering, they are 
safe enough till the end of November, but if 
heavy rains prevail, protection is given with 
lights overhead. The plants are afterwards 
shifted into 7-inch and 8-inch pots and placed 
in a cool, airy structure, according them only 
sufficient warmth in severe weather to exclude 
frost. A similar soil is employed at this shift, 



A flowering-plant of Carnation “Souvenir de la M t!ina : :fori ’ 


quickly proves either its value or its probable 
popularity than by putting it into the market 
with other kinds. It is curious that while the 
forms of Souvenir de la Malmaison are as truly 
perpetual in character and habit as are any of 
the so-called “ tree ” varieties, the majority of 
market growers treat them as though they were 


with the adlition of s>me good fertiliser, firm 
potting anu abundant drainage being always 
given. After the first watering at potting- 
time little must be given for the next two 
months, keeping the plants meanwhile perfectly 
cool. Here and there cuttings are resorted 
to, but they pfiglHa IW; generally 
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adopted, being more uncertain as well as more 
troublesome than layers. Another way of 
growing these plants is to treat them as per¬ 
petuate, growing them on from year to year. 
This is a very good way where class accommoda¬ 
tion is limited and where the large increase by 
layers would be of little service to the owner. 
I nave at the present time a house devoted to 
these thus treated containing several hundred 
plants in 9-inch pots. When thus grown the 
chief point to aim at is keeping the plants cool 
enough during the first autumn and winter 
after being potted on, otherwise the strongest 
44 grass ” will be pushing forth flower-spikes in 
autumn, and these having to combat fogs (if 
near large towns), will be sure to suffer. Kept 
in check as much as possible till the turn of 
the days, these plants will flower considerably 
in advance of those layered, and early flowers 
of these are doubly valuable. By thorough 
drainage, very firm potting, little or no manure, 
and very careful watering these plants may be 
grown to a good age ; though to keep them in 
good health considerably less water should be 
given at the root than is usually the case. 


2681. —Lilies in a frame. —The Lilies 
will take no harm whatever by being left in the 
frame ; it is the best plaoe for them during the 
winter. If the pots in which they are growing 
are plunged over the rims they cannot be 
injured by frost. The L. longiflorum will be 
the first to start into growth, and when the 
stems have shot up 3 inches or 4 inches the 
plants may be put into the greenhouse; but 
they 'are all quite safe in the frames until the 
plants shoot up so much that they oome into 
contact with the glass.—J. D. E. 

,-They will take no barm in the frame if the pots are 

plunged, and a surfacing of Coooa-flbre is plaoed on top. 
in frosty weather cover the frame with mats or dry litter. 


2703. — Growing out flowers or 
plants for profit. —In a house only 12 feet 
by 8 feet not much can be done, and that little 
should be quite local. Small quantities of any¬ 
thing do not pay to send far. It is true, of 
course, that a house full now of White Tree- 
Carnations would pay, and the temperature 
would suit them ; and if the soil in the garden 
suits Carnations something might be done there 
with them, as Carnation-blooms always sell. 
Tomatoes will also pay.—E. H. 


—— It all depends upon what market or opportunity 
of selling you have. Grow what you can sell beet. Thei 
is a good demand for Carnations (plants) now ; thee 
oould be grown entirely outside. Tomatoes also general! 
sell well, or you might grow an early crop in the hou» 
and follow with fruit from the sunny wall outsidi 
Remember that competition is now very severe all rounc 
—B. G. R. 


2714.— Staging In a greenhouse.— 

The only marvel to me is that plants in pots 
stood upon an open staging 6 inches above hot- 
water pipes are not all dead. If you turn a 
Geranium (so-called) out of its pot when in 
health, you will find all the young, vigorous 
rootlets towards and at the bottom of the pot; 
if you bake these sources of life until their 
function is destroyed, the plant cannot possibly 
flourish, even if it lives. The amateur's open 
staging is one of the greatest friends to the 
professional florist, since it kills plants almost 
as fast as he can supply them to the dejected 
purchaser. You began well; what hindered 
you from continuing the galvanised corrugated 
iron and sand covering? Shingle or marble- 
chips would be even better than sand, however. 
—A. G. Butler. 


2888-An Ivy-leaved Qeranlum.-Variegat 
punts do occasionally show a tendency to revert to t 
original type, and I have cases of this In L’Elegante a 
other variegated Ivy-leaved Geraniums. The best way 
prevent this is not to use very rich soil, and to propagi 
from the best coloured shoot s only.—E. H. 

.. -: All these variegated-leaved kinds are men 

■ports from a typical kind with green leaves, a 
occasionally, especially if grown at all strongly, tit 
revert to the original, in whole or part. You must < 
away the whole of the part that produces green leaves 


2677.—Heliotrope leaves going off. — 1 
plant i* very easily injured by frost, which turns 
leaves black. This is the probable reason. The les 
would be turned black when Pelargoniums, Caloeolar 
and many greenhouse plants would not he injured in 
least.—J. D. B. 

"— Probably the temperature his been lowei 
There must have been a check of some kind. To k 
Heliotropes in growth in winter requires a warm gr< 
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2695.— Heating apparatus.— As far as I 
remember the boilers referred to are constructed 
of cast-iron, so that you will need a small 
foundry with moulding plate, etc., to make one. 
I should say it would be much cheaper to buy 
one. The action is the saAie as that of any 
other hot-water boiler—t.c , the fire is sur¬ 
rounded (except in front) with a thin water- 
chamber, and there are two apertures, with 
sockets, provided in the back; as the water 
becomes heated it rises, and flows through the 
upper exit into the pipes, returning, after having 
circulated round the latter, back again into the 
boiler by means of the lower pipes. These 
boilers are also fitted with a contrivance for 
heating the air before admitting it to the furnace, 
but this is too complicated to explain in full 
here. Why not go to see one somewhere, 
examine and copy it ? But remember that they 
are patented, and that therefore you will be 
liable to a prosecution if you make anything like 
them.—B. C. R. 

2716.— Begonias for profit. —There is no 
necessity to pot the plants from small tubers 
before planting them out. If started in boxes 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould in March or the 
beginning of April, being placed therein not too 
closely, and hardened off in May, they will go 
out quite well in June, planting them with a 
trowel, and keeping moist till established and 
growing. The large trade growers mark all 
their plants when in flower by numbers and 
letters for colour and quality, and then store 
the tubers in boxes and pits with a little Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, each kind separately. A few of the 
very best seedlings are marked, named, and 
grown in pots for show and to supply stock the 
following year and subsequently.—B. C. R. 

2693.— Making a propagator.— There is 
generally the difficulty of an excess of moisture 
w a propagator, and the stronger the heat the 
more moisture there is. I am disposed to think 
that inexperienced people are inclined to keep 
up a higher temperature than is required, as 
when that is the case I find even the admission 
of air does not dispel the damp sufficiently. 
My propagator, which has been at work the last 
two months, is covered on the top with two 
squares of glass, which allows me to give air iu 
the middle or at both ends ; and I can keep it 
at about 70 degs. without an excess of moisture. 
In this temperature Roman Hyacinths have 
come into flower splendidly. When a higher 
temperature is required it is a good plan to 
remove the water from the tray for a day or 
two; the heat will then dry up the saturated 
Cocoa-fibre, or whatever is used on the cover of 
the tray. I use rough peat in the place of fibre, 
and find it answer very well. Do not sow 
Begonia-seed for another month unless you have 
a hot-house to bring on the plants in afterwards. 
— J. C. C. 

-Do you leave the light, or loose sheets 

of glass used in lieu thereof, a little way open 
constantly to allow excessive moisture to escape ? 
If not, do so. The moisture may also be 
considerably reduced if necessary by placing a 
slate over the evaporating - pan, entirely or 
partially covering it, according to circumstances. 
Again, are the cuttings, etc., kept sufficiently 
moist at the roots, for if the roots are dry and 
the tops moist 41 damping off" is sure to occur. 
I have raised very many thousands of seedlings 
and cuttings in these propagators, and never 
had any failures except when one or other of 
the above points were neglected.—B. C. R. 

271L— Heating a span-roofed green¬ 
house. —Much depends upon the position and 
aspect of the house, as well as upon the local 
climate. If the latter is mild the two rows of 
1-inch piping all round might just suffice to 
exclude frost, but the single row of 4-inch would 
be much better, giving fully twice the heating 
area. I have never seen a coil with only two 
turns, and should muoh doubt whether it 
would be powerful enough to do the work. 
Still, you might try it, and, if not 44 man ” 
enough, put in a better one. Another way 
would be to run a flue along one side the house, 
and have the pipe on the other. This is a very 
economical plan, and in this way the small coil 
you have would very likely answer.—B. C. R. 

2712.— Plant foliage shrivelling.— I 

think the whole of the particulars of thiB c a se 
have not been given. It is very clear, however, 
that the injury done to the foliage is either 
caused by some injurious fumes from the boiler 


or pipes, or else the heat iu the pipes has been 
greater than the temperature mentioned would 
indicate. The fumes from the boiler ought not 
to enter the house, but such things do oocur 
sometimes when the boiler is dosed up for the 
night. In my own case the fumes found their 
way into the house through a small space under 
the wall-plate, but when I went round at night 
I detected the smell of sulphurous fumes, and 
an examination revealed the place through 
which it found its way into the house. If you 
do not make the pipes too hot, you must search 
for the cause of injury iu another direction. 
Were the pipes newly painted when you started 
the fire, or has the boiler been allowed to fill the 
house with hot steam? Either of these would 
cause the injury of which you speak.—J. C. G. 


HOUSB & WINDOW GABDNNING. 

WINTER-FLOWERING CACTUS 
(EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM). 

All the Cactus tribe are remarkably suitable 
for room gardening, and may be seen in cottage 
windows with such fine blossoms as they do not 
often produce when grown under glass. This is 
probably the case, because they all need a time 
of perfect rest, and this is not so easily given 
where warmth for other plants has to be con¬ 
sidered as in a quiet corner of a room from 
whence frost only is excluded. This winter- 
flowering Cactus is of very different growth from 
the rest, for its leaves have a drooping ten¬ 
dency, and it forms a most elegant plant when 
covered with the brilliant-pink blossoms, double 
and treble in a peculiar way, for they look like 
blooms within blooms, and are from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length when well grown. These 
lovely flowers, opening as they do with the 
new year, are extremely useful for ‘ 4 furnishing" 
purposes, for they stand a long while in a cool 
place, when once their blooms are open, and are 
not specially injured by dry heat. Their culture 
is not difficult. A very small bit of the jointed 
flat stem may be Btruck in light soil during the 
spring, and grown on in a sunny window, with 
plenty of water, until the late autumn. . A little 
extra warmth will then assist the plant to bring, 
at every terminal shoot, a pointed bud, and 
these will open towards Christmas (if in a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs.) into these 
long beautiful tassels, terminating in a star-like 
flower. After they have bloomed, the plants 
should be allowed to become dry, but not dust- 
dry, and can be placed from the window, if neces¬ 
sary, in any position where they are safe from 
frost, for they now need a perfect rest. When 
April arrives they can be placed near the glass, 
and watered regularly, so as to induce them 
to make fresh growth, and they should never 
want for water until their flowers are over. The 
following plan has been found very successful in 
inducing a Cactus to flower : After a thorough 
rest, with only sufficient water to keep the 
leaves from shrivelling, throughout the winter, 
place the plants near the glass of a south window 
in March, and supply each one with a good-sized 
saucer. Into this pour every morning and evening 
some hot water— i. t ., rather more than luke¬ 
warm, but not sufficiently hot to burn the 
finger, emptying the saucer each time before 
supplying the hot water. This slight bottom- 
heat haB been known to throw a white Cactus 
into fine bloom, and is equally successful with 
winter-flowering Cacti if begun in October and 
continued till Christinas. A hot-water plate, 
instead of a saucer, may be used, and is even 
more effectual, but the plant should stand in 
warm water as well as have it inside the plate. 

_J. L. R. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN A WINDOW. 

2629.— 44 A Beginner" says that he has 
bought a 44 lot of Chrysanthemums," but 
probably he means cuttings of these plants, as 
he speaks afterwards of their 14 rooting.” If 
so, the cuttings should be placed singly in small 
pots, with a crock at the bottom, sandy soil, 
with a little leaf-mould mixed with it, and the 
pots put into a “cutting-box.” This is easily 
arranged by getting a common deal box from 
the grocers for a few pence, and placing a layer 
of clean coal or wood-ashes in it at the bottom. 
Tlw box should be a foot deep, and the ashes 
3 inches deep, the top being covered over with a 
pane or two of glass, whioh must be taken off 
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and wiped dry every morning, when it should 
be replaced five minutes afterwards. The 
object of the “cutting-box” is to provide the 
damp atmosphere, which is necessary for most 
cuttings (and especially for Chrysanthemums) to 
prevent the foliage drooping, and support the 
cutting while it makes a pusn for life by throw¬ 
ing out rootlets. The box should stand in a 
kitchen-window, if sunny, and the soil in the 
pots should be kept damp with a small-rosed 
watering-pot, and every Dit of dead leaf or 
decay of any kind must be removed at once, or 
mildew may fasten on it. As the cuttings 
begin to grow the glass cover must be moved 
so as to admit air gradually, and to this end 
two smaller bits of glass are better than one 
large piece, as they can be turned round corner- 
wise to give air. When the glass is quite off, 
which will not be until the cuttings have been 
in the box about six weeks, the little plants 
can be placed in the window of a bedroom 
without a fire, where they will have plenty of 
sunshine and air, but no dry heat, nor yet frost. 
As soon as they are quite established—do 
not droop at all—they can be repotted, giving 
them pots but little larger than the thumb-pots 


alternately given them until the blooms are 
half-open, when plain water is best. The pots 
can be sunk in a bed of ashes from the time 
they are put out-of-doors, as this saves such 
frequent watering, and prevents the roots being 
injured by strong sunshine, but the plants 
must never be allowed to droop, or they will 
become blighted and lose their lower leaves, 
which spoils their beauty greatly. They 
should be placed in a porch, a verandah, or e 
sunny window (failing a cool greenhouse) at the 
beginning of October, as frosts injure the buds, 
although the plants are fairly hardy at other 
times. It is l>est for “ A Beginner ” to grow 
early-flowering kinds only, as they do well 
without glass ; those which bloom in December 
would not be so satisfactory, as it is difficult to 
keep them ^uite strong, and without blight, 
unless there is a greenhouse for them. Cuttings 
can be put in ana managed in this way any time 
from November till tne end of February, or 
later for small plants. I. L. R. 

2619.— Keeping ornamental berries. 

—Many of these, such as the bright-scarlet 
pods of Iris fmtidisaima, the Dusky Iris ot 


the same way, and the lovely berries of the 
Spindle-tree. Black and White Briony berries 
last a long time if hung in an ordinary sitting- 
room, and do not require to begummea. Other 
berries from handsome shrubs of various kinds 
can be preserved in the same way as the above 
—in air-tight boxes, which should not be 
opened until the berries are needed for Christmas 
decoration. Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vul- 
gare) Fern-leaves are very suitable and hand¬ 
some to mix with these berries, as they are 
evergreen and drooping, thus being specially 
decorative with the rather stiff forms of most 
sprays of berries.—I. L. R. 


OLD COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

The annexed illustration gives such an excellent 
representation of one of our quaint old English 
cottages surrounded by a well-cultivated 
garden, that few words are required to be 
written about it. In addition to their pio* 
turesqueness we have often noted in cottage 
gardens an excellence of culture that would 
put to shame the gardening in many far more 
pretentious places, being a striking proof that a 



Otr Riadsrs* Illustrations: Ao old oottage and garden at West Green. Hartley Wintney, Hampshire. Engrave! for Gardening Illustrated 

from a photograph sent by Mr. It. Mason Good. 


they were struck in, and soil a little richer, 
with more leaf-mould and a little Boot and Band ; 
a week later they should have their heads cut 
off to make them bushy. When all danger of 
frost is over they will be better entirely out-of- 
doors, and should be repotted, using gradually 
richer soil each time, and pinched back a week 
or two later several times (more or less, 
according to the date of their being struck) 
until the end of June, when they are put into 
their flowering-pots with very rich soil, being 
potted very firmly always, and with good 
drainage. Chrysanthemums need a lot of 
watering, and should be syringed or watered 
overhead with a rosed pot constantly in hot 
weather; they also need a few stakes to keep 
them from being broken by the wind, though it 
is a great mistake to tie out every spray as one 
sees at the shows, so that the general effect is 
a forest of sticks, each one bearing an enor¬ 
mous rosette on the top. Fortunately, better 
taste is now beginning to prevail, and the plant 
it allowed to retain something of its natural 
green and beauty. The plants must stand out- 
of-doors all the summer, so as to ripen their 
wood thoroughly, and^-w^en the first bud 
appears |igu id-manure And uftt w< t0 jkiL>be 


Devonshire, are best kept by gathering them 
carefully just as they begin to burst, and after 
drying them for a week or two dipping the 
whole into strong clear gum, when they should 
be dried on a mantelpiece. The gum is easily 
made by buying a pennyworth of gum arabic 
and soaking it for twenty-four hours in a little 
cold water, then stirring thoroughly before 
using it. (N.B. — Any impurities should be 
removed from the gum before soaking it.) The 
berries of the Hawthorn are very pretty when 
treated in this way, also those of Eglantine 
(Wild Dog Rose). Those of the Mountain Ash 
are very difficult to keep well, because they 
fall off so rapidly when ripe, and shrivel up. 
The best way to do it is to pick them a little 
before they are fully ripe ; dip them in gum, as 
above, dry them, and then lay them in cotton¬ 
wool in a closely-shutting tin box. Line the box 
first with a sheet of wadding, place a layer of 
the berries, cover them with wool, and add 
another layer of the sprays of berries (which 
must be quite dir, and without leaves or decay 
of any kind) until the l>ox is full. Cover them 
with wadding and close it tightly ; sealing-wax 
any corners which may not perfectly exclude 
the air. Pyracantha berries can be treated in 


little garden well managed is a source of far 
greater pleasure and profit to the owner and 
looker-on, too, than a large and often badly- 
managed one. 


2692.— Uses of a stable.— I should advise 
" Stable ” to delay making the Mushroom-bed 
in the stable till end of February or March. If 
made now the heat will probably decline before 
the Mushrooms appear, and if the temperature 
should fall very low through the setting in of a 
severe frost, the spawn would not run well. 
Mushrooms will not glow well unless a genial 
warmth oan be kept in the bed, and if the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere falls below 50 degs. 
the young Mushrooms will damp off with tne 
oold. It is possible, of course, to keep up the 
heat in the beds by bringing in warm manure, 
and placing it in a ridge round or between the 
beds, and this also would keep up the atmos¬ 
pheric warmth. I have often been compelled 
to do this when growing Mushrooms in an 
unheated building. But unless there was 
urgency in the matter, it would be better to 
wait, as we are in the middle of winter, till 
the spring is nearer.— K : HL' &m 
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2641— Black-flies on Morello Cherries. 

—Anything done to the trees during the winter 
would not prevent them being again infested 
with black-fly the following summer ; but if the 
trees and walls were well washed with soap¬ 
suds more good than harm would be done. 
Black-fly may be kept in check by a timely 
application of Tobacco-powder to the affected 
parts, but if the pest is allowed to get a thorough 
hold of the young shoots, curling the leaves, it 
is most difficult to eradicate, and will certainly 
prevent the fruit coming to a satisfactory 
termination. A strong solution of Tobacco- 
water is the best remedy in stubborn cases, 
thoroughly soaking the parts affected. By 
having the liquid in a shallow vessel in the left 
hand the points of the shoots are easily bent into 
the liquid with the right. If this is done in the 
evening the trees should receive a thorough 
washing with clear water applied with some 
force through the garden eDgine.—S. P. 

- The pest is Aphis cerasos (the 

Morello Cherry louse). The wall and the wood 
of the trees should be washed at once with soft- 
soap-water, six ounces to the gallon, adding 
plenty of lime, soot, and sulphur, and this 
treatment had better be repeated annually at 
this season. When the aphides attack the 
young shoots in summer there is no plan better j 
than to dip each in a bowl of Tobacco-water just 
before they are trained. Trees growing on wet 
soils are somewhat more liable to attaok than 
others.—R. H. 

2626.— Canker in Apple-trees —Would 
it be possible that the “ canker ” on the sixty 
Apple-trees is simply a severe attack of “ Ameri¬ 
can blight ?’* If it be “American blight,” and 
I think it might be, there is a good practical 
article on this subject, page 591 of Gardening, 
to which I refer you. If it be true “canker,” 
before anyone can advise with much confidence 
it is necessary to have particulars as to soil, sub¬ 
soil, drainage, aspect, varieties of Apples most 
affected, age of trees, and how pruned; other¬ 
wise it is mere groping in the dark, trying to 
grapple with a disease of which the symptoms 
are unknown. True “canker” is a constitu¬ 
tional matter arising from a deficiency of 
vital energy. It may also arise in trees 
affected by over-luxuriance of growth. Trees 
iajudiciously pruned, and bruises and wounds 
of all sorts are usually followed by “canker ” in 
the wounded part if the tree be in anyway tend¬ 
ing to that disease. Trees growing upon uncon¬ 
genial soil, on exposed stormy situations, and 
where the subsoil is of an irony gravel, or, what 
is worse, badly drained, are almost certain to 
suffer from “canker,” however young and vigor¬ 
ous they may be when planted. Some varieties, 
such as the Golden Pippin, suffer worse than 
others. Young trees with bad roots and too 
deep planting are very liable to a “canker” 
attack. All this shows that our efforts should 
be carefully directed towards its amelioration. 
If the cause be the surface soil, it may be 
necessary to remove it and replace it with 
other material.—R. H. 


-The two main causes of canker are 

the unsuitability of certain sorts to a parti¬ 
cular kind of soil and the roots being too 
deep in the soil. In a heavy retentive ground 
some sorts—Ribston Pippin, for example- 
will canker in spite of anything that can be 
done in a cultural point of view. The best plan, 
where it can be accomplished, is to plant sorts 
only that are known to succeed in the parti¬ 
cular soil at command. With regard to existing 
trees, the only remedy is to either wholly lift, 
or partly lift the trees so as to bring the roots 
near to the surface so as to have the benefit of 
the sun warming the soil.—S. P. 


2646.— Pruning newly-planted Apple 
trees. —Newly-planted trees are best pruned 
about the first week in February, gome per¬ 
sons advise to let them alone for the first year, 
but cut them back the next. Surely this method 
would result in the loss of one year’s growth ? 
And in these days of high pressure it is not wise 
to lose so much time. The object the first two 
or three years should be to encourage growth 
rather than fruit; get the wood first, the fruit 
is sure to follow. If the trees are not pruned 
back pretty close the first year but little 
growth will be made; bloom buds will take the 
plaoe of free growth. On-trees so young a crop 
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of fruit is not to be thought of. By cutting all 
the shoots back to within about 8 inches or so of 
the base, the energy of the plant in its weakened 
state is concentrated into a limited space, with 
a prospect of obtaining satisfactory progress of 
the new growth. By cutting the snoots back 
so severely the same season as the trees were 
planted the eyes at the base are made to push 
into growth, thus furnishing the trees properly 
with branches. If pruning was neglected the 
first year, the tree in the future would have 
many bare branches, which is to be regretted. 
When the shoots are touching each other remove 
the weaker growths entirely ; overcrowding of 
the branches is a mistake often made in Apple 
culture, resulting in immature growth and a 
corresponding thin crop of fruit. —S. P. 

2628.— Peach growing. —The border for 
Peaches is best inside the house where the. trees 
are growing, if there is space; the roots are much 
more under control than when they are outside. 
When they are allowed to ramble away at will 
the trees generally make much gross growth, 
which never gives fruit as it should do. A 
border 5 feet wide and 2 feet 9 inches deep, the 
inches being allowed for drainage, consisting of 
broken bricks, clinkers, or stones, will suffice to 
grow good Peaches. Over the drainage place a 
layer of freshly-cut turves to prevent the fine 
soil washing down and choking the water 
passage. Fresh cut turf, 2 inches thick, mixed 
with lime rubbish, one part of the latter to six 
of the former, is a good compost for Peaches. 
Manure added to the roil is not desirable, pro¬ 
moting strong gross growth. • Whatever the 
stimulants the trees require afterwards to swell 
the fruit to a full size can be applied in a liquid 
state from above. The soil should be made 
quite firm, but not when it is in a wet state. 
The trees—one year from the maiden—are best 
planted in November, keepingthe roots near the 
surface. In the following February cut the 
shoots back to within 1 foot of the base to induce 
the base eyes to push forth shoots to famish the 
tree perfectly. Where there is an excess of 
shoots thin them by removing the young growths 
in spring, allowing plenty of space for the 
shoots to mature thoroughly. Abundance of 
water should be given to the roots when 
required. Dryness is fatal to a fall crop of fruit, 
resulting in a loss of the fruit-buds. When the 
trees are in full growth, and the outside atmos¬ 
pheric conditions favourable—warm and dry— 
the trees should be well syringed twice daily. 
Sufficient heat to keep out frost only is required. 
-S. P. 

2699 —A late vinery.— I do not think it 
would be wise to attempt forcing Beans or 
Potatoes in a late vinery; it would do more 
harm to the Vines than the good obtained from 
the Beans or Potatoes. But Beans or Potatoes 
might be planted to come on in spring ; but the 
question is if the rapidly-growing Vines then 
would not shade them too much ? Beans will do 
no good in a lower temperature than CO degs., 
and that would start the Vines prematurely 
into growth. If profit is the aim, you would, 
I think, do better by planting the borders with 
strong plants of Brown Cos Lettuces.—E. H. 

2704.— Early Grapes. —If the Grapes are 
required early, the borders ought to have been 
covered with leaves or long, dry litter in the 
autumn to have kept in some of the summer 
warmth, and, at the same time, throw off some of 
the heavy rains. A covering of leaves, from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in thickness, that would ferment gently, 
would be an advantage now. As the Vines 
were not forced last year, better not be in a 
hurry, and start gently at first. I should let 
them rest till the middle of next month, unless 
there was some urgent reason for starting 
earlier, and then begin with a night temperature 
of 50 degs., gradually increasing it after the 
buds broke. In the meantime cover the border 
and get the roots into a comfortable condition, 
ready to respond to the expanding foliage.— 
E. H. 

2700.— A stunted Apple-tree, &c—As 
the Cherry-tree as well as the Apple is stunted 
and in bad condition, it would be owing doubt¬ 
less to the state of the garden ground; perhaps 
it is poor, and requires manure. I would dig a 
trench round the trees at the distance of a yard 
or so from the bole, going down to the depth of 
a foot or 15 inches; put some good sou into 
the trench, mixed with well-decoyed manure, 
and I fancy the trees will make better growth 


next year. It is a good plan also to place a 
mulch of good manure on the surface of the 
ground.—J. D. E. 

-The only way of infusing more vigour into stunted 

fruit trees which bear freely is to reduce the load of 
fruit, and give mors support, nils seems a oase for 
manure, either liquid or solid, or both. Mulch with 
manure now, and during growth give liquid stimulants. 
—E H. 

2710.— Unfruitful Pear : trees.— This is 
one of those inexplicable cases—of which there 
are so many about—that it is a difficult matter to 
assign a reason for their unfruitfulness. Seeing 
that root pruning has done no good, I advise you 
to have the barren tree.! regrafted with other 
sorts. I have known many instances where 
this has had the desired effect. Were the trees 
mine I would graft Marie Louise with Doyenne 
du Comice, Beurre Superfin with Fondanto 
d’Automne, and Louise Bon of Jersey with 
Emile d’Huyst. Head back the branches now 
and put on the grafts at the proper time. Ring¬ 
ing will not prove a permanent success. If you 
attempt it, cut off the bark 1 inch deep all round 
some of the branches where they spring out of 
the main stem.—J. C. C. 

-Perhaps “ Hortense” does not afford 

protection to the trees when in bloom during a 
frost; many crops of fruit are spoilt by this 
omission. Double fish-netting hung from the 
top of the wall in front of the trees would suffice 
for this. I should advise that a trench be cut 
around the trees 3 feet from the stem, digging 
underneath to make sure there is no tap-root 
growing down deep into the cold subsoil; if so, 
that would cause the mischief. Do this before 
ringing the trees.—S. P. 

2708 —Watering Vines.—I think if you 
read down your own question ever so carefully 
you will be puzzled to know how to answer it, 
yet, of course, you know the kind of information 
you want, while you leave others to guess at it. 
Had you stated the age of the Vines, and 
whether the border for the roots is inside or 
outside the house, I could have given you 
definite information. All I can say now is that 
if the roots are outside the house they do not 
require watering when you start them in the 
spring, unless the weather should have been 
previously dry for some time. If you under¬ 
stand that the first growth of Vines is made 
from the stored up sap of the previous year, 
and that they make few if any roots until new 
leaves are formed, you will know that they 
cannot use up the moisture given them as you 
suggest doing. Therefore, in some cases it is 
more likely to do harm than good ; but you have 
such an alarming amount of drainage beneath 
the roots that, whether the border is inside 
the house or out, your Vines will require twice 
the amount of water given them than they 
would require under ordinary circumstances. 
One foot of broken bricks as drainage is a great 
deal too much unless the border is made in a 
swampy piece of ground. Seeing that you have 
made the border so well (except the drainage), 
you will have to be careful and not allow the 
roots to suffer for the want of moisture ; but do 
not give it in excess, or in a few years all the 
goodness will be washed out of the border down 
amongst the drainage. Certainly the roots 
should be kept damp after the fruit is ripe, but 
less so than at other times.—J. C. C. 

-It ia not necessary to give liquid-manure 

to Vines so early in the year, except in the case 
of very old ones, where the roots have exhausted 
all the nutriment from the border; but in 
“ J. W. W.’s ” oase this does not seem to be so. 
I should not advise liquid-manure to be given 
until after the berries are the size of Peas, and 
then one gallon of the liquid to three of clear 
water, repeating this every fortnight, except for 
a month daring the period when the berries are 
stoning, and when they are at a standstill for 
about three weeks. After this they swell 
rapidly, especially when colouring commences. 
That is the stage when the Vines need most 
support.—S. P. 

2713— Treatment of Vines.— If the 
roots of the black Grapes are in the same condi¬ 
tion as the white ones, your Vines are evidently 
in a bad way, and not likely to be restored to a 
vigorous condition by any half measures. You 
had better make up your mind to lift all the 
plants and replant in a new-made border. Yon 
may do this about the middle of February, but 
do not cat off the inside roots of the Hamburghs 
Dngirs rcn 
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as you have been advised. Your plan of raising 
the borders is not a good one, as it would bury 
the roots too deep. To make now borders get 
some good turfy loam, and mix with it one-fourth 
part of old mortar and broken bricks, and 1 peck 
of half-inch bones to every square yard of 
border. Looking at the weak condition of your 
Vines, you had better make up your mind to 
sacrifice next year’s crop of Grapes ; after that 
you may take moderate crops for a year or two. 
You must not, however, expect to grow as good 
(trapes over a number of years in a conservatory 
as is grown in houses devoted altogether to 
Vines. I think you could very well spare one 
of the old rods for a year or two. If you were 
to cut out one from each Vine now it would 
relieve the roots a good deal, and, if necessary, 
you can fill up the space again with a young rod 
after a time.—J. C. C. 


THE NEWTOWN PIPPIN APPLE. 
This most interesting Apple possesses the 
highest and finest flavour ; being a delicious 
combination of the acid and the slightly sweet, 
it involves no unpleasant reaction, such as some¬ 
times atteuds the consumption of very sweet 


whatever the size and form. We have frequently 
tasted many specimens which, although small 
and distorted, had an excellent flavour. Un¬ 
happily, the great demand for it in the London 
market has led some unscrupulous exporters on 
the other side to send numbers of 

Fraudulent carkb containing other kinds of 
Apples labelled as Newtown. One of these 
bought by us during last winter was marked 
with the three stars and had all the external 
marks of the highest brand of Newtown Pippin. 
The fraud is a most impudent one, and it can 
only prejudice the growers. These substitutes 
are generally good Apples of their kind, resem¬ 
bling somewhat the Newtown, but absolutely 
devoid of its delicate flavour. The specimen^ 
we bought happened to be a more than usually 
good substitute. It was a large Apple, larger 
than the generality of Newtowns, and of a higher 
colour. American growers and editors would 
do well to try to check this fraudulent trade 
It is a curious fact that the popularity of the 
Newtown Pippin is mainly confined to England. 
How long it is sinoe the taste for this Applo 
began to grow in London we do not know, and 
should be glad if any of our readers could 



Apple “Newtown Pippin.” 


fruits eaten raw or cooked. The Newtown Pippin 
is one of those which show the weakness of the 
ordinary classification of Apples into cooking and 
dessert; while being the most perfect of eating 
Apples, it is also, when stewed without any 
addition whatever, a perfect cooking Apple, 
its own sugar being quite sufficient to render 
any addition of the manufactured article un¬ 
necessary, and this is a great gain. We know 
little about its culture beyond that we have 
heard from our American friends that it is 
confined to small areas, and that grown in other 
countries it possesses little or no quality, its 
flavour depending upon local conditions which 
mature the texture and juice of the Apple to 
the exact point where they are moat valuable 
and lasting. Although the Newtown Pippin as 
it comes to us is evidently, owing to the 
number of imperfect and spotted speci¬ 
mens, grown with some difficulty, it would 
be quite a mistake to suppose that it is never, 
as regards external form, a handsome and even 
beautiful Apple. We noticed many specimens 
during the last winter w’hieh were very beauti¬ 
ful in outline, and, indeed, almost perfect in 
shape. One of these we have had engraved and 
published herewith. It is a typical specimen of 
what we should consider as the very highest 


class of New’town Pippin. 
Apple has of always pres* 
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enlighten us on this point. The present demand 
in London and in Eagl&nd generally » very 
large. It is an Apple which gardeners in this 
country have had nothing to do with, and it is 
singular that an Apple which has none of the 
colour and the mere external advantages w'hich 
our English Apples offer to the mere observer 
should nave become so popular with the public, 
by whom we mean the non-gardening public. 
Fruit growers will of course always stand up 
for their own Apples so long as they possess 
form and colour, although good flavour may be 
absent. This, however, will hardly do in the 
future so long as the public can obtain such 
good Apples as the Newtown from abroad. 
Gradually people will begin to take notice of 
this moat important of all matters as regards 
fruit, namely, flavour. A fruit of such a 
flavour as that of the Newtown Pippin is in 
the highest degree a wholesome article of 
food. The 

Lesson to be learned from the history of 
this Apple is, not that the English grower 
should attempt to plant what he cannot grow', 
but should fix his mind on one of a very few 
standard sorts of the highest quality. It is veiy 
likely, indeed, that time will show the culture 
of this excellent Apple very much increased, and 
probably much finer specimens will be sent to 
our markets, for there is a vast area of ground of 


little value over which its culture may be 
extended. It is not at all likel y that the public 
who buy fruit will have much to do with the 
old windfalls which have often in the past been 
thought worthy of sending to the London 
market. Among the many kinds we have 
classed into all sorts of groups there are really 
a great many very bad and second and third-rate 
Apples, uone of which have the least chance of 
competing with a fruit like this, or even w ith 
fruits like the French Crab or the Sturmer 
grown in New Zealand. Therefore, what the 
English grower for the market should do is, fix 
his mind on one or two of the really first class 
Apples of which his climate and soil will allow 
the full development and grow them as well as 
they can be grown, studying them in every way. 
He must not take the first stock he finds a tree 
grafted on as the beat, but make experiments 
with it on various stocks, and even with no stock 
at all, and in this way eventually get the best 
possible development and quality of our native 
fiuita. 


2715 —Management of a Vine —From 
what I remember of the case you are confined 
to a short rod on your Vines. If it is anything 
less than 10 feet long you had better train the 
leading shoot down the hack for 3 feet or 4 feet, 
or turn it round and train it under the glass for 
i he same distance, as persistent pinchiDg oft' the 
lateral growth is harmful to such short rods. 
Vou will not find that string is equal to a 
strained wire for tying the laterals to, but you 
may make it do. Tarred yarn will do as well 
&8 anything. If the bunches weigh 1 lb each 
you may allow one bunch to every foot of rod. 

-J. C. C. 

- The young rods might be trained down 

the back w'all of the vinery instead of cutting 
them back so early. String will he quite si rung 
enough to train the lateral growths to, its fanlt 
is that it stretches a good deal, thus allowing 
whatever is tied to it to get out of petition. 
Tarred cord would not be any better than ordi¬ 
nary string. The first piece might be »tretched 
I foot from the maiu rod, and another 0 inches 
from that, repeating this on the opposite side of 
the main rod. Healthy Vines should produce 
one bunch on each stout side shoot, if these are 
not trained nearer than 1 foot apart.—S. P. 


2621. — Mixing: soap-suds. — Ordinary 
soap-suds, such as are left in hand-basins baths, 
kc , are useful as a slight manure (containing 
alkalies) for any sort of fruit-tree, or for Straw- 
lorries, Roses,” kc., in winter, and hoiue-slopa 
could be utilised in this way with great advan¬ 
tage. But there are some kinds of soap-suds— 
i.e , those in which some of the patent soaps for 
w’asbing cloth* b are dissolved—which might 
contain chemicals which would injure vegeta¬ 
tion ; it is, therefore, desirable to try the effect 
of such soap-suds on Grass, or other growth of 
no particular value lofore giving it to fruit- 
trees. If the Grass becomes darker in colour 
and grow s strongly the soap-suds are pure from 
poison ; otherwise it will turn flaccid and brown, 
and will take some lime to recover if the soap¬ 
suds are left off. In this way the eftect of any 
sort of liquid-manure can be readily tested, 
though of course some plants w’ould be killed 
much moro easily than Gross.—I. L. R. 

2616. —Tobacco smoke in green 

h0UB6.—This is a necessary evil, and should at 
all times be used with caution ; but there are 
not a great many plants likely to be injured by 
it in winter. Calceolarias and Cinerarias are 
the most likely to suffer, and they are the plants 
that need it the most. It requires considerable 
experience to know how much smoke to allow 
in the house to kill the aphis, and yet injure no 
plants. Fuchsias when in full growth suffer, 
and it causes the flowers of all classes of Pelar¬ 
goniums to drop off, even a slight fumigation 
will do this.—J. D. E. 

2 -Fowl-manure and leaf-mould.— If for 
Grase-land, one pm fowl-manure and three parts leaf- 
mouId would do very well. On tillage ground the propor¬ 
tion might vary with the crop# ; but. writing in a general 
fvnee, I would use the same proportion, and be \ery glad 
to get It for moat things.—R. II. 

Drawings for “ Gardening." — Readers srfJI 
tindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare /towers and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be en rrased *n 
the best manner, and will appear to due courts in 
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BRIERS FOR BUDDING. 

During the winter is the time to get a supply of 
Briers for next season’s budding, and very much 
of the success of the operation depends on how 
the Briers are got up, and, above all, on how they 
are treated between the times of getting up and 
replanting. In this locality, Hampshire, I am 
able to get the Briers brought into the nursery the 
same day they are lifted, and the first thing I do 
is to take out trenches and lay them in so that 
they get as little drying or freezing as possible. 
No wonder that a good many that are sent long 
journeys by rail do not grow, for it would be a 
miracle if they did, as one frequently sees them 
exposed to frosty winds, which even the 
hardiest plants cannot endure at the root. 
Doubtless a good deal of this is occasioned 
by those who dig them up having no 
knowledge of gardening, as even the youngest 
practitioner will soon find that hardy plants 
will not withstand a freezing of the roots nearly 
so well as they do freezing of the tops, and for 
this reason they should bo exposed as little as 
possible. The soil for Briers should be not only 
deeply cultivated, but also well manured, and 
the Briers should be planted in rows about a 
yard apart, and 1^ feet in the rows. This will 
give space for budding, and attention during the 
summer. After planting a covering of half- 
rotten manure should be spread over the roots, 
and every effort made to ensure both an early 
and vigorous growth, for howover skilful the 
buddcr may be he will have but poor chance of 
success if the shoots are tough and small; but if 
full of sap, and the bark rises easily, even a 
novice will be almost sure to succeed. 

J. G., Han*s. 


2680.— Tea Roses —As far as the glazing 
goes it may be done in the ordinary manner and 
be quite as suitable for Roses as any other 
plants. As your house is 14 feet wide and a 
span-roof, I would have a 4-feet walk up the 
centre. This will give you more headroom, and 
leave borders of suitable width. Four feet 
seems wide for a pathway, but the Roses can 
branch out over it a little, and will not need 
tying back so formally as if the path was of less 
width. If you build your house north and 
south you will have more light and sun at the 
times of day it is most wanted. At the same 
time, you will secure a partial Bhade during 
midday from the shadow thrown by the bars or 
rafters. Built east and west you lose the early 
morning and evening sun, and are in its full 
glare at its most powerful and trying time for 
plants under glass. I would plant out a Mare 
clial Niel and a William Allen Richardson Rose- 
tree, one on each side, and at the north part of 
the house, if practicable. Move the soil deeply, 
and make the border fairly good. One cannot 
get these two grand Roses in full beauty and 
profit unless they are allowed plenty of root-run 
to produce a corresponding amount of healthy 
young wood, and as no collection under glass 
can be considered complete without them I 
advise their being grown in this manner. For 
the remainder I would depend upon pot plants. 
The Marechal Niel and W. A. Richardson may 
be trained along the rafters in the same way as 
other greenhouse climbers, and will thus utilise 
a part of the roof without shading the other 
plants too much. By growing the remainder in 
pots you can secure always having the house 
full of good healthy plants. This is best ob¬ 
tained by having a few extra plants by you 
which can take the place of those not thriving 
satisfactorily. In tlie meantime these last may 
be repotted and stood out-of-doors. It is 
astonishing how much a few weeks or months 
of open-air treatment often improves pot Roses, 
and there are few subjects more unsatisfactory 
under glass than a sickly and unhealthy Rose- 
tree. 1 would not grow too many varieties. 
The following are first-class for your purpose, in 
addition to the two climbers already mentioned: 
Anna Ollivier, Francis* Kruger, Niphetos, 
Souv. de S. A. Prince, The Bride, Catherine 
Merrnet, Mine. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Perle des 
Jardins, Dr. Grill, Ernest Metz, Innocente 
Pirola, Mme. de Watteville, and Rubens.— 
P. U. 

2697.—Lifting Roses.— Take up the Roses 
carefully now and Dy them in by the heels (a 
term I daresay you wttljinderstana) * wrapping 
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them in sacking will not do so well in some 
shady part of the garden. This will keep the 
growth back, and they will move quite safely 
anywhere in March. The Raspberries and 
Currants may be treated in the same way. Lay 
a little litter over the soil which covers the 
roots if frost sets in—E. H. 

- Lift the Roses at the end of March and 

place them in their new quarters at once. Pre¬ 
pare the place ready previous to lifting them 
if possible, and do not let their roots lay open to 
the air longer than you can help. If you plant 
with despatch, make the soil firm, and see to it 
that neither wood nor roots suffer from drought, 
there is no reason why they should not be suc¬ 
cessfully moved. By no means take them up 
now and store in the manner you suggest in 
your query. This reply will apply equally to 
the other plants you mention.—r. U. 

-If you adopt the same plan that I did 

when moving you will be certain of success. I 
procured a number of butter-casks, cut them 
down, bored two or three holes in the bottoms 
with a hot poker, and planted my Roses, &c , 
in these. I was less fortunate than you, for I 
moved in June. To replant in my new garden 
I dug holes of the required depth, lowered the 
half casks into the holes, knocked off the bands, 
lifted out the staves, slid the bottom from under 
the plants, tilled in all round with manure, trod 
it well down, gave a good watering, and the 
plants never knew that they had been disturbed, 
exespting that they went ahead rather more 
vigorously after a bit when the roots began to 
feel their way into the good food around.— 
A. G. Buti.er 

-- The end of March is very late to lift 

Roses, Currants, and such things, but if they 
must be removed at that time it would be much 
better to dig them up now and lay the plants in 
on the north side of a wall or building. This 
will keep them back for as long a period as 
possible, and if they are removed carefully with 
some damp Moss or something of this kind 
about the roots to prevent the small rootlets 
(which are sure to be formed at that time), from 
injury, there is no reason why they should 
not do very well indeed. It would be better to 
take them up now and lay them in by the roots 
in the coolest place available, even if the north 
side of a building cannot be had.—J. D. E. 

2671.—HP. Roses for show. —The 
following are twenty-four varieties that are 
mostly found in winning collections. The 
National Rose Society are shortly going to bring 
out a new catalogue, and in this they place the 
most reliable exhibition varieties together. You 
would do well to join the society and have this 
come free, or send a shilling to either of the 
hon. secretaries, E. Mawley Esq., Berkhamp- 
stead, and Rev. H. H. D'Ombrain, Ashford. 
Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, Beauty of 
Waltham, Camille Bernardin, Charles Lefebvre, 
Countess of Oxford, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jaiman, Earl of Dufferin, Eclair, Etienne Levet, 
Maurice Bernardin, Francois Michellon, General 
Jacqueminot, Gustave Piganeau, Her Majesty, 
La France, Madame G. Luizet, Mrs. John 
Laing, Marie Baumann, Marie Rady, Prince 
Arthur, Senateur Yaisse, and Victor Hugo. 
With the exception of Etienne Levet, all of 
these are good growers and equally suitable for 
garden Roses.—P. U. 

2652.— Tea Rosea in pots.— It is always 
more difficult to grow Roses satisfactorily 
in a small house than a large one, but as 
you appear to be a very careful cultivator 
you will succeed fairly well if you follow the 
instructions which I shall give you. In the 
first place you should shade the roof of the 
house in bright weather, commencing in March 
if necessary. This will be the means of keeping 
down the temperature, which is very desirable, 
or you will have to open the ventilators so wide 
that a lot of cold air will be admitted which will 
be sure to bring on Qiildew. Preventive 
measures in your case will bring you more satis¬ 
faction than the application of remedies to 
destroy attacks of mildew. You must give the 
Roses plenty of air, but it must be done with 
judgment. It is better to let the thermometer 
run up to 90 degs. than to admit a body of cold 
air to keep down the temperature. Dryness at 
the roots also favours the spread of mildew, but 
do not wait for the appearance of this enemy to 
the growth of Roses. Make a point of syringing 
them twice a week with soapy water of an 


evening when the house is dosed. Use 1 ounce 
of soft soap to a gallon of water, and if your 
enemy appears increase the quantity of the soap 
one half. You are wise in not wishing to force 
the Rosea very early. The beginning of 
February is a capital time to start them, you 
will then get larger flowers and more of tnem, 
as early forced plants do not start into growth 
very regularly. If I can be of any further help 
please write again.—J. C. C. 

2702.— Roses in pots for out-flower 
trade. —To give all the information you 
require would need an exhaustive article. I 
will, however, embody as much as I can in the 
space at my disposed. Certainly the most 
economical way of getting up a stock of Roses 
is to grow and propagate your own. In¬ 
structions for this are constantly being given 
ia the pages of Gardening, and I must refer 
you to back numbers. Dwarfs are by far the 
best style of plants for your purpose. You ask 
for the best sorts for the London market. The 
following are much grown: C. Mermet, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, Mme. Falcot, 
Safrano, Souv. d’un Ami, The Bride, General 
Jacqueminot, Anna Ollivier, and Rubens. 
The matter of which is the best stock depends 
so much upon the varieties and your soil, that 
I must pass this question over as one which 
would take up far too much room. You will do 
well to leave that to the nurseryman you 
purchase from. When ordering ask him to put 
the name of the stock used on the back of label, 
and then use the same yourself when growing or 
propagating.—P. U. 


ORCHIDS- 

ANGRA5CUM FALCATUM. 

This very pretty little Orchid I did not know 
until the year 1861 or 1862, but it was discovered 
some time before that; but no living plants 
then came to Europe, and it was not until the 
second decade in the present century that it 
appeared amongst us in a living state. I have 
just received an imported plant of it from 
“ J. Noel,” asking its name and its requirements 
and if it is beautiful? The first inquiry is 
answered in the name which stands at the head 
of this article ; this, however, does not appear 
to be the only name the plant has had, for it 
seems to have been put first into one genus and 
then into another, but it was our Lindley that 
assigned it to the genus which it still occupies. 
Like all the species of this family, its flowers 
are white—colour would seem to be denied to 
this genus, for all the kinds are white of more 
or less purity ; it has a long slender spur, 
which U curved, and the flowers are somewhat 
small, produced several together on a spike, and 
when in flower, as I have seen it sometimes, 
bearing thirty flowers, it is by no means a 
despicable ornament; but it must be remembered 
this was on a grand mass carrying eight 
spikes, and not many people grow the plant 
to such a size. Independently of the ahowi- 
ness of its flowers, it is worthy of more 
extended cultivation than it gets at present. 
I like to grow A. falcatum best in a small 
earthenware pan, which should be hung up 
near the glass, at the warmest end of the oool- 
house, and it should be potted in good fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, which I like better 
lhan all Sphagnum. It will not thrive in the 
greenhouse with ordinary greenhouse plants; 
but this is the position I was compelled to 
adopt for the first plants which I had of it, 
until having kept a plant in the cool-house for 
two years l was able to produce in evidence of 
the superior position it had occupied. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE CHANTINL 
I am very pleased with the fine flowers of this 
Orchid sent me by **G. Somerville.” It is one 
of the most useful and beautiful of the insigne 
varieties, and at this season of the year, too, its 
lovely flowers can be more highly appreciated. 
It is named in honour of a well-known nursery¬ 
man in Paris, one who used to buy Orchids 
largely between thirty and forty years ago, and 
who is still alive and occupying his nursery I 
was told by one who saw him this autumn. C. 
insigne was the second species of the genus in¬ 
troduced into our gardens from India, and it is 
0rig u i 
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just seventy*two years ago since it flowered 
for the first time here. When this variety 
appeared it was about the second distinct form 
that had been seen, C. insigne Maulei being the 
only other recorded variety. Now, however, we 
have a lot of forms, principally introduced by 
Mr. Sander, and at the top of the tree stands 
the one bearing Mrs. Sander’s name, C. insigne 
Sander®, which has a flower of a pale lemon* 
yellow, saving the broad n^arginal border of the 
dorsal sepal, which is pure-wnite. It certainly 
is the most chaste and beautiful variety yet 
seen amongst insigne varieties^ Amongst other 
recorded forms I may note albo- mar¬ 
ginatum, Mandevilleanum, aureum, maxi¬ 
mum, Eyermani, the plant known as Mr. 
R. J. Measures’ Cambridge Lodge variety, 
robro maculatum, Cowperianum, Studley House 
variety, Amesianum, and a host of others, nearly 
a hundred of them being named and described ; 
but amongst them all Chantini stands out well 
for beauty and distinctness. It is not at all 
difficult to grow; it wants no coddling, or 
nursing up in heat-—in fact, it may be managed 


pure-white one (alba); a very rich dark flower 
(nigro-rubra); and a pale form much resem¬ 
bling delicatissama, to show me my error ; and 
he says : “If you will arrange these in a vase 
with some Ferns, or in separate vases, will you 
be able to find fault with their beauty ?” Now, 
these flowers came in excellent condition, being 
carefully packed, so that there should be no 
bruises in them, and I have done as he 
desired, put them up separately, and they 
are certainly magnificent. It was not I 
who stated anything about this Orchid “not 
being strikingly beautiful,” because I am 
qnite of the contrary opinion,-' and so I 
should think would be the majority of growers 
—indeed, a plant of L. Skinneri, well bloomed, 
is a magnificent sight. ’* When I say well 
bloomed, I mean a specimerf with about a dozen 
and a half flowers upon it. I have seen them 
with double that number, but I do not allude 
here to the largest specimens I have seen, but 
even a small plant with but one flower is very 
beautiful, more especially if a little care 
has. been exercised in selecting a good 



as a window-plant, but I like rather to grow this 
and all the varieties of insigne during the 
summer in a cool-house or in a frame, both 
having the sunshine upon them for a part of the 
day. The floor of the house should be of shingle, 
or plain earth; from this a nice moisture 
always arises, and keeps the plants clean and 
well in health. If in the frame they may be 
removed into the cool-house in the autumn, when 
they will open their flowers about this time, and 
last in full beauty for a long time. The pots 
should be well drained, and as regards soil, it is 
not very particular as to what it is, but I like 
it to be composed of half and half good fibry 
peat and turfy loam, adding some sharp sand to 
the whole; but I have seen the plant doing well 
in common garden soil. Do not cut the roots 
when dividing the plant, but just cut through 
the stem or rhizome, and unravel the roots, or 
you will do the plant great damage. 

Matt, Bramble. 


LYCASTE SKINNERI. 

I am asked by “James Wood gate ” what I 
meant by saying “ this plant is not strikingly 
handsome ?” and he senas me three flowers—a 
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variety, not necessarily an expensive kind, 
but one with a pretty combination of 
colours, and this is easy enough to obtain 
without going to high-priced varieties, as 
being seedling plants that are imported there 
are any amount of colour and forms among 
them. Indeed, there is a difficulty in getting 
two flowers exactly alike among them, unless 
they are divided from the one plant. Now, I 
contend that Lycaste Skinneri is one of the 
most showy and useful winter-blooming Orchids 
that we have. It is now about fifty years ago 
since this Lycaste was first introduced into this 
country from Guatemala, through Mr. Skinner, 
whose name it so worthily commemorates. It 
is a plant that is easily managed, providing it is 
kept cool, has an abundance of water during the 
growing season,-and is kept free from scale and 
mealy-bug. During its resting season it should 
not be kept dust dry, for this causes the leaves 
to fall, and I do not like to see them flowering 
without leaves, and there iB no necessity for 
them to do so. They should be kept quiet and 
dry through the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber, giving only sufficient water to keep their 
leaves from turning yellow, and at the end of 
November the flower-buds begin to appear. 


i These will be open now, and they will continue 
to maintain their full beauty for another two 
months, if properly attended with water. Pot 
in peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and be sure 
the drainage is in perfect order. Set a plant 
with one, two, or three flowers upon it beside a 
sick friend’s bed and see if it is not highly appre¬ 
ciated ; but let me not hear again that the 
flower is not handsome. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM HETEROCARPUM. 

This is the name of the flower sent by 
“W. H.,” and filling the room with the 
fragrance of Tea Roses, as was very aptly 
remarked to me last season by a reader. 
“ W. H.” may rest quite easy; he has not 
come across any novelty, either in species 
or variety—for it is now more than fifty years 
ago since it was first sent to this country 
from the North of India. Since then it has been 
found in many parts of that country, and several 
varieties are recorded ; but I think the last one 
found, called philippense, is the least desirable, 
because, although the bulbs are taller and the 
flowers larger, they lack entirely the pleasant 
fragrance which lends such a charm to the 
blossoms of the typical plant. It is a notable 
fact that this Dendrobe is not much grown, and 
still less known by the majority of amateur 
Orchid-growers of the present day ; but when I 
was a boy it was to be found in every good 
collection, and latterly it has contributed largely 
in the production of many most interesting and 
beautiful cross-bred plants, amongst which I 
may mention in passing D. Ainsworthi, Leechi- 
anum, splendidissimum, Schneiderianum, and 
many others. But the plant appears to have 
become a lost article to the modern Orchid- 
grower, for here I have “ W. H.” asking “ If I 
do not think it a new species?” adding that 
he has “never come across an)thing at all 
like it.” The plant was named heterocarpum 
by Wallicb, who first found it, and I suppose 
he saw, or fancied he saw, some difference in the 
shape of its fruits or seed-pods ; but I do not 
think any such differences have been observed 
in the plant when under cultivation, so that 
this plant bears a name without any meaning, 
and I am sorry to say that the name given it by 
Lindley, in the case of the flowers sent by 
“W. H.,” bears much more meaning, for D. 
aureum, when the blooms are of a greenish - 
cream colour, can give but a poor idea of the 
plant, so I retain the old name here. There are 
some varieties which have more yellow in them 
than those now before me; but 1 do not remem¬ 
ber to have come across any with a richer 
perfume, and I advise “ W. H.” to carefully 
preserve the plant. Living as he does in London, 
where he can neither grow Violets or Tea Roses, 
he will find this Dendrobium an excellent 
substitute. It requires a warm-house to grow 
in, and it may be rested cool and dry, but not 
to such an extent as to shrivel its bulbs. It may 
he grown in a pot or in hanging-baskets, using 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss. I prefer the 
latter plan, or I would always put a wire round 
the pot and hang the plant up to grow. It 
likes an abundance of water, so let it be well 
dr ain ed. Matt. Bramble. 


2585. — Destroying moles. —“ An Anxious 
Beginner ” seems to be beginning at the wrong 
end. Moles feed upon grubs, worms, and the 
larva? of insects, ana are doing good service in 
clearing the ground of pests that would certainly 
be productive of muon trouble and loss here¬ 
after, so don’t kill one of them, but rest 
assured that they are doing much more good 
than harm. I suggest as a remedial measure 
that he will deeply trench immediately every 
vacant plot in his garden, throwing the soil 
into ridges, the rougher and deeper the better, 
and leave it exposed to the winter frosts. This 
treatment will put the soil into splendid tilth 
for spring use. It will expose the insect larva* 
in, the ground (that the moles are hunting after) 
to, the winter weather and so destroy them. 
When the moles are thus deprived of food they 
will leave the ground of their own accord, the 
trenches also will help to check their inroads, 
and so\tend to banish them from your preserves. 
Don’t'kill a mole, or be assured you will have 
begun'at the wrong end. I am under the im¬ 
pression that it is not moles but rats that are 
troubling you; if so, do anything you like with 
them, I qhall advance no plea for mercy.—R. H. 
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LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Those whp have a good stock of these will now 
find them come in moat useful, as there is 
always a demand for flowers, especially white 
ones, at Christmas. No flower is more 
popular than the Chrysanthemum, as in a cut 
state it lasts a very long time, and even among 
white ones there is great variety, some being 
large others small, while the form of petals 
causes even greater distinction than mere size. 
I grow a good many of them, and the follow¬ 
ing are the most useful that I have yet tried— 
viz., Snowflake, of a beautiful dwarf habit, and 
one that naturally flowers very late; the petals 
are small and twisted, giving the bloom a very 
light, elegant look, altogether one of the most 
useful of the whites. Ethel, a very strong¬ 
growing variety with broad white petals, a large 
bold flower, the only drawback to it being a 
dark eye or centre, that detracts somewhat 
from its purity of colour, but it is a most useful 
sort. Mrs. Jones or Yellow Ethel is the exact 
counterpart of the preceding, only that the 
petals are yellow ; it comes in most useful to 
give variety to the somewhat limited list of 
colours that are available at Christmas. Snow¬ 
drop, a pure-white Pompon, with very pretty 
bunches of neat little flowers ; it comes in most 
useful for button-holes, bouquets, &c., as the 
blooms are very double, and remain a long time 
in good condition. Like others of the Pompon 
tribe, it is very neat and compact in habit of 
growth, and requires neither pinching or any 
other attention to ensure dwarf, compact plants. 
Gloriosum, a beautiful straw-coloured flower, 
very free, the blooms having the appearance of 
drooping golden tassels. They remain a long 
time in good condition. Cullingfordi is one of 
the best of dark-crimson varieties for a com¬ 
panion to the above, but is not naturally so late 
as the majority of the white or yellow ones. I 
cut the plants hard back in June, and by keep¬ 
ing them out-of-doors very late in autumn they 
remain in bloom until after Christmas. Mme. 
Mashant is a beautiful Incurved Japanese, with 
downy petals, very much after the style of 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, but a much more free- 
flowering variety, and of the purest white. It 
is of dwarf habit, very desirable. Belle Paule, 
a large pale-pink flower, with long drooping 
florets, gives us very large and very late flowers. 
If left not disbudded the blooms come of a nice 
medium size, and considerably later than on 
disbudded plants; in fact, disbudding is 
decidedly one of the greatest factors in hasten¬ 
ing the maturation of the buds that are left. 
Lady Lawrence, a large broad-petalled variety, 
one of the handsomest of late bloomers of the 
purest white. Meg Merrilies, sulphur colour, 
very free bloomer, and of good dwarf habit. It 
has long spreading florets that gives the blooms 
a light graceful appearance. Several of the new 
single vaiieties appear well suited for late 
blooming, but have not yet tried them sufli- 
ciently to speak with certainty. J. G. H. 


2683. — Chrysanthemums for market. 

—The following will be found suitable for 
the purpose indicated. I have placed them 
as near in order of the time of flowering of 
each as possible, commencing in August and 
lasting until January, both for pot-plants and 
cut blooms. As a further guide I will keep 
them separate for the two purposes. Pot-plants: 
Nanum (white), La Vierge (white), Mme. 
Desgrange (white), Mrs. Hawkins (yellow), 
M. W. Holmes (crimson and gold), Elaine 
(white). Avalanche (white), Source d’Or (bronze, 
gold tipped), Stanstead White (white), Princess 
Teck (blush-white), and Lord Everley (white). 
For cut blooms : Mme. Desgrange, G. Wermig 
(primrose-vellow), Lady Selborne (white), Elaine 
(white), M. W. Holmes, Source d'Or, Sunflower 
(yellow), Peter-the Great (lemon), Mrs. Dixon 
(deep-yellow), Princess Teck, Stanstead White, 
Mrs. C. Carey (white), Leon Frache (blush-rose), 
M. E. A. Carriers (blush).—E. M. 


2679.—Chrysanthemums for show. 

—It ought to be well understood that if, say, 
six large-flowered Anemones and as many Japa¬ 
nese Anemones are wanted for exhibition, it 
would be well to grow a dozen varieties of 
each ; or if a less number of varieties are grown 
a larger number of planjbs should be cultivated. 
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The best eight large-flowered are : Acquisition, 
Emperor, Fleur de Marie, Gluck, Louis Bonamy, 
Lady Margaret, and its yellow sports Miss Annie 
Lowe and Prince of Anemones. Newer varie¬ 
ties worth growing are: Laing’s Anemone, 
E. C. Jukes, J. Thorpe Junior, and Nelson. 
The six best Japanese Anemones are : Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Duchess of Westminster, 
Fabiande Medians, Jeanne Marty, Mme. Theresa 
Clos, So?ur Dorothea Souille; and a few extra 
varieties would be James Weston, Raspail, and 
Minnie Chat£.—J. D. E. 

- “ A. U. Payne ” will find the following 

a good selection—Anemone : Delaware (white, 
guard florets, pale-yellow centre), Cincinnati 
n>lush-rose, guard florets, centre paler), Fleur de 
Marie (pure white), Lady Margaret (white, very 
full centre), Gluck (golden-yellow), Miss Annie 
Lowe (bright yellow, guard florets, light-yellow 
centre), Mrs. Judge Benedict (rose tinted, guard 
florets, sulphur-yellow disc), W. G. Drover 
(purple-carmine). Japanese Anemone : Jeanne 
Marty (blush-white, lilac centre), Nelson (rosy- 
crimson), Sabine (guard petals, cream, deeper 
centre), M. C. Lebocqz (citron-yellow), Sieur 
Dorothea Souille (peach), Duchess Westminster 
(silvery blush).—E. M. 

2686. — Chrysanthemums out - of- 
doors. —Much depends upon the kind of 
weather experienced at the time the buds are 
opening whether they will be a success flowering 
in the open or not. If the weather is mild there 
is no doubt at all about them, but if severe frosts 
are experienced early in November, their chance 
is much lessened. Varieties should be chosen 
that are not likely to hold moisture between the 
petals, as, for instance, the incurved section; 
these on account of the formation of their florets 
are the worst sort; the reflexed varieties owing 
to imbrication of their florets are the best, as 
their natural form tends to keep the inside of 
the flower dry. Plants that flowered in pots 
this year are the best, as they throw up numerous 
growths from the base, thus forming a bush so 
much quicker than cuttings struck in the spring 
and planted out the same year. If these old 
roots or stools can be obtained they should be 
kept secure from frost in the pots until the end 
of March. Turn them out of the pots, removing 
about half of the soil and roots, and plant them 
in the borders, making the soil about their, 
quite firm if light and sandy ; if heavy, do not 
tread them much. Allow the shoots to grow 
without topping at all. Place one stake to each 
plant and keep the shoots loosely tied to it. If 
old roots are most procurable, cuttings should 
be inserted in the middle of February, singly 
in small pots, using sandy soil, placing them in 
a cool-house, or cold frame. Pinch out the 
point of each when 4 inches high, to induce 
side shoots to form to make stocky, bushy 
plants. Afterwards they should be treated in 
the same manner as advised for the old roots, 
except that they should not be planted out until 
the middle of April, as they are more liable to 
be injured by late spring frosts than old roots 
which are hardier. The following are a good 
selection of sorts. Japanese: Maiden’s Blush 
(blush), Avalanche (white), Bouquet Fait (soft 
rose), Elaine (white), Mrs. Hawkins (yellow), 
G. Wermig (primrose), Mme. Desgrange (white), 
Lady Selborne (white), L’Incomparable (yellow, 
and reddish-brown), Mme. de Sevin, (amaranth), 
Source d’Or (orange and gold), M. W. Holmes 
(rich brown-crimson), La Vierge (white), Bertier 
! Rendatler (orange, shaded yellow and red), and 
Amy Furze (blush-rose, lilac-tinged). Reflexed : 
Chevalier Domage (orange-yellow), Mrs. Horril 
(primrose-yellow), Elsie (canary-yellow), Mrs. 
Forsythe (white). Pink Christine (pink), 
Phidias (rose-blush), Golden Christine (light 
fawn-yellow) Progne, (amaranth). Pompone: 
Black Douglas (rich dark-crimson), Sceur 
Melanie (white), La Puretd (white), Rosinante 
(blush-rose). President (dark rosy-crimson), St. 
Michael (rich gold-yellow), and Snowdrop 
(white).—E. M. 

2686. — Chrysanthemum cuttings.— The cut¬ 
ting* from plant* whioh have not bloomed are generally 
stronger and healthier than from plants whioh have 
exhausted themselves in flowering. Those who lay them¬ 
selves out to supply large numbers of cuttings very often 
cut the plants down in September, and prevent them 
flowering in order to get strong cuttings.— E. II. 

2691.—Christine Chrysanthemums.— The four 
varieties which constitute this family are as follows : 
Golden Christine (light fawn-yellow X Pink Christine (pale 
pink), Peach Christine(peaoh colour), and White Christine, 
whioh is synonymous with Mrs. Forsythe (creamy-white). 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

THE SMALLER COTONE ASTERS. 

The dwarf growing evergreen section of Cotone- 
asters includes among the number some of 
the most ornamental shrubs of a trailing 
nature that we possess, but their merits are, 
as a rule, not recognised to the exleat they 
should be, for a thriving mass of C. buxifolia, 
C. rotundifolia, or the still smaller C. micro- 
phylla is infinitely more pleasing than such 
things as Laurels, Box, Aucubas, and a few 
others that are met with everywhere, and often 
to the entire exclusion of any of our beautiful 
flowering or fruiting shrubs. In height Co tone- 
asters of this section range from 4 feet or more 
of some forms of C. buxifolia to the few inches 
of C. congests, which latter forms a very pretty 
rockwork shrub. It is by no means alone in 
its suitability for such a position for C. micro- 
phylla, which has been grown in this country 
since 1824, is equally beautiful on the rockwork, 
while a mass of it on a lawn shows its most pro¬ 
minent features to the best advantage, for the 
spreading shoots dispose themselves in a very 
pleasing manner, while the tiny deep-green 
leaves are always bright and cheerful, and 
besides this it passes through two additional 
phases of beauty during the year. The first is 
in the spring, when the entire plant is covered 
with myriads of little white blossoms, which 
from their number make a goodly show, while 
in autumn it is often heavily laden with 
bright crimson-coloured berries, which, unless 
disturbed by birds, will remain in beauty for a 
long time. This Cotoneaster will thrive in a 
fairly dry soil better than many other shrube, 
and on this account it is well adapted for fur¬ 
nishing sloping banks or similar positions, 
while it is sometimes employed for covering 
walls, which is done in a thorough manner, so 
thorough, indeed, that after a time it is soaroelv 
possible to get a glimpse of the wall to which 
the plant is trained, nothing being visible but 
a dense mass of slender shoots thickly clothed 
with tiny dark green leaves. The nomenclature 
of these evergreen Cotoneasters is in a very 
confused state, and it is very probable that 
most of them might be reduced to forms of one 
species, as they vary considerably when raised 
from seed. From a garden point of view, how¬ 
ever, they are very different from each other— 
at least those which are usually known under 
the following names:— 

G. buxifolia —This forms a wide-spreading, 
free-growiDg bush, with ascending brandies 
clothed not very thickly with deep-green Box¬ 
like leaves. The bright crimson-coloured berries 
are very freely borne. Where a group of the 
larger Cotoneasters is planted this is well suited 
for the outskirts of the clump. 

C. horizon talis, which, though bearing a 
certain amount of resemblance of C.Buxifolia and 
C. rotundifolia, yet differs from them in several 
well-marked features. The specific name is 
derived from the peculiar arrangement of the 
branches, which are flat, frond-like, and 
disposed almost horizontally, while the leaves 
are more regularly distributed among the minor 
branchlets than in any of the others. The 
thick sturdy character of the branches is also 
another feature peculiar to this kind. The 
berries of this are, where fully exposed to the 
sun, brighter than those of any other of this 
section, being of a rich vermilion tint. Itsautunm 
tints, too, are very noticeable, for this species does 
not retain its leaves during the winter, but is, 
even in the mildestseason, scarcely sub-evergreen 
in character. A specimen of this Cotoneaster 
has interested me much during the present 
autumn, for though there were but ver> few 
berries on it, the decaying leaves have rendered 
it perfectly distinct from anything else in Hie 
garden. The leaves on the extreme points of the 
shoots retain their normal green colour longer 
than those on any other part of the plant, and 
are often quite fresh, while all the others are 
vividly coloured with different shades of red. 
The last to mention is larger-growing than any 
of the preoeding, bnt it is too small to be 
included with the group of tree Cotoneasters. 
This is 

C. rotundifolia, somewliat in the way of 
the last, but with thicker branchlets and 
rounder leaves, while the berries are, when 
ripe, of a scarlet-crimson tint, very rich and 
telling when nestling among the mass of deep- 
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green foliage. C. microphylla differs from either 
of the preceding in being more procumbent 
in habit, with smaller leaves, and is altogether 
a more dense-growing plant. There is a form of 
this last (thymifolia) less in all its parts than 
the type, with which the still more procumbent 
variety known as congesta is most at home 
treated as a rockwork shrub. The newest addi¬ 
tion to these dwarfer Cotoneasters is 
C. Simonsi, a somewhat upright-habited 
shrub, yet of a thin spreading style of growth, 
especially where drawn up by thick planting or 
shade. It will thrive in shady spots better than 
many other shrubs, but to berry well requires 
air and sunshine. The berries are, when ripe, 
of an orange-scarlet colour, and borne all along 
the slender shoots, so that a thickly-set bush 
has quite a glow of red. Unfortunately, birds 
will often strip it, especially if the weather is 
severe. T. 


2647.— Ivy and Ampelopsis.— You can¬ 
not very well grow Ivy and the close-growing 
Ampelopsis Veitchi together. The one would 
choke the other, but of course they can be planted 
aide by side. You can trail a few shoots of the 
Virginian Creeper over the Ivy, letting them 
hang down loosely, but nothing more. Why 
not choose instead such a climber as the Winter¬ 
flowering Jasmine, which is charming mixed 
with Ivy—quite a winter picture ?—T. 

2673. — Propagating Maples. — These may be 
propagated from cuttings or layers. The choice varieties 
are propagated by budding or grafting on the common 
sorts, which may be raised from seeds.—E. H. 

-- The cut-leaved Maple, as also the numerous varieties 

now in cultivation, must be propagated by layers, by 
grafting in the spring, or by budding in the summer. The 
common Maple (Acer carapestre), a native of Britain, is a 
good stock to work all the choice varieties upon.—J. D. E. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening \ free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
O ard kiting, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2<29. -Strawberries for forcing.— Whioh is the 
best to force first, Vicomtesse de Thury or Sir Chas. 
Napier ?— Virginia. 

2780 — Tulips in pots.— Are Florentine Tulips suit- 
table for pot-oulture, or would they be better planted out 
of-doors?—0. N. P. 

2731. —Begonias for show.— Will someone please 
to tell me the names of the twelve beet Begonias for show 
purposes ?-R. Marsh. 

2732. —Best Gloxinias for show.— Will someone 
please to tell me the names of the twelve best Gloxinias 
for show purposes?— K. Marsh. 

2788.— Mushroom-bed in the open air.— will 

someone kindly tell me how and when to start a Mushroom- 
bed in the open air ?— Veronica. 

2734.— Best Zonal Pelargoniums.— Will someone 
kindly give the names of the twelve best Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums for specimens ?—A. U. Payne. 

2786.— Fuchsias for specimens.— Will someone 
please to give the names of the twelve best Fuchsias for 
growing on into specimens ?—A. U. Paynk. 

2736.— Passion-flowers.— Will someone give a little 
Information on growing Passion-flowers, stating which are 
hardy, and giving hints on their culture ?— Pahsiflora 
ctkrulea. 

, 273 J-~70°al-tar on Vines.—Is ooal-tar mixed with 
clay to be recommended as a paint for Vines for the pre¬ 
vention or cure of mealy-bug? If so, in what proportions 
should it be used?— Anxious. 

2738 —Tomato-growing —Are there any Toma- 
to®** better than Sutton’s Earliest of All, Magnum 
iJonum, and Maincrop, and is Tomato growing remunera¬ 
tive if proper^ carried on ?—R. S. D. 

2739.— Roman Hyacinths, Ac. — I have some 
tvoman Hyacinths blossoming in pots in a cool greenhouse, 
"ill someone kindly tell me how to treat the bulbs when 
t«e blooms die off, so that they may be fit to plant again 

I ®xt autumn ? Also, what other bulbs are likely to bloom 

II Christmas time in a cool we®»house ?— Holb&n. 
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2740. — Gooseberry-bushes.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me what to do with my Gooseberry-bushes? The 
stems and branches are all covered with Moss. The bushes 
are about four and six years old.—0. J. H. 

2741. — Creeper for a cold greenhouse — I am 

anxious to cover the roof (inside) of a cold greenhouse with 
a creeper that will give shade instead of blinds. Would a 
Virginian Creeper do, and, if so, what kind?—Y. Z. 

2742. —A summer bed.— Having a large oval bed 
near the drawing-room window, I should be glad of sug¬ 
gestions how to lay it out for summer, being tired of 
Lobelia and “Geraniums.” Would a carpet bed be 
expensive ?— Nonentity. 

2743. — Mixed Hyacinths.—I have bought a lot of 
cheap mixed Hyacinth bulbs. If I start them in boxes 
and then select those of similar colour and size, can I make 
up presentable potfuls, or will it check them too much to 
treat them this way ?—C. N. P. 

2744. — Fruit farming.—I should be glad to know 
how near to the coast (south of England) fruit farming 
and Tomato growing may be successfully carried on? Is 
the sea air in itself Injurious if shelter from strong winds 
can be obtained ?—R. S. D. 

2745. — Gladiolus “ The Bride.”— I have got more 
bulbs of Gladiolus The Bride than I can pot. Will they do 
put in the open ground now? I see they are making 
roots, consequently I cannot keep them till March and 
then plant, hence my query as above.—C. N. P. 

2746. -Cutting down Grevillea robusta —I 
have some two year old plants of these in the greenhouse. 
They are 3 feet high. I want to out them down. If this 
is right, at what time of the year would be the best to do 
It? Most of the leaves are dropping off the plants.—H. 
Alford. 

2747. — Washing Apple-trees.— Would " J. C. C." 
or anyone else say if I were to wash the trunks and the 
large branches of my Apple-trees with a mixture of lime 
and soot, if it would clean the Lichen and Moss off them ? 
Is there any other method of doing this ? They have been 
neglected.— Old Subsc riber. 

2748. — American florists.— Will anyone kindly let 
me know wbat wages are paid by the florists in the United 
States and Canada to their hands under gloss in growing 
plants and flowers, and if there is any demand for those 
used to the trade, and which is the most desirable of the 
two places to go to in the spring?— Florist. 

2719.— Green stuff and frost.—I have a large 
supply of green stuff in my kitchen garden. Will someone 
kindly reoommend a plan to save ft from frost ? I have 
lost all the past two severe winters. It consists of Brussels 
Sprouts, Green Kale, Sprouting Broccoli. Savoys, Cabbage, 
and Parsley. Locality, Snaresbrook.—J. H. 

2760.— Peat-Moss-litter. — I have lately adopted 
peat-Moss for bedding in my stable, and I shall be verv 
glad to learn your opinion of the value of the manure (t 
makes. I find opinions differ greatly, and I also And that 
the manure does not heat and ferment. Has this any 
effect on its fertilising properties ?— H. dbII. Haiq, Captain 
R.E. 

2751. — Planting a border.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to fill aoorder 40 yards long and 4 feet wide to 
advantage ? I wish to have plants in bloom from spring to 
autumn. The border runs north and south, facing east. 
The soil is sandy. I should be glad to have the English as 
well as the Latin names of the plants. Expense isan object. 
—Nonentity. 

2752. —Best Dianthuses.— Will someone please to 
let me know what are the best Dianthuses, single and 
double, and how to grow them to flower the first year ? 
Will they stand over a year without shelter ? Which is best 
for out-flowere ? I see by a catalogue there is one men¬ 
tioned called Snowflake (white) and another Crimson King. 
Are they good ones ?— J. Laurance. 

2753. — Coil boiler.— I have a coil boiler, not yet 
fixed. It is 1 foot 8 inches high, 8 inches in diameter 
at the bottom (inside measurement), and 5 inches in 
the top. It has no space between the laps of piping, 
which are quite down upon each other. The ooil pipe is 
1 inch in the bore. Would the above kind of coil work 
successfully with such a narrow fire-place, and is it capable 
of heating'my span-roof house, with 96 feet of 4-inch pipe ? 
Size of house, 19 feet long, 11 feet wide, 6 feet high at 
eaves, 10 feet 6 inches at ridge.— Amateur. 

2754. — Heating a greenhouse.— Having a lean-to 

g reenhouse, 14 feet by 9 feet, whioh is at present heated 
y a flue, but for which I mean to substitute hot-water 
pipes, would anyone inform me if it be possible for me 
to heat my greenhouse with a high-pressure boot boiler 
put into my kitchen range; and, if so, what size of pipes 
would be advisable ? The greenhouse stands south and 
north, and the gable wall of dwelliDg-house is only 
between it and greenhouse, so the kitohen range and 
greenhouse are only 6 inches apart. The average heat 
wanted would be from 55 degs. to 60 degs.—D. M. 
Alexander. 

2755.— Water Lillies, &C.— I have a piece of water in 
my garden, about 200 yards long by 10 yards broad and 
4 feet deep, and it is nearly stagnant. Half way along the 
north bank there is a hedge 4 feet high ; the rest is quite 
exposed. I wish to grow Water Lilies or some other 
strong flowering water plants. Will someone kindly tell 
me how to set about it, the plants to use, and at what 
season to plant them? Also the names of any plants 
which would grow well on the banks of the water ? 1 keep 
a few ducks. Would they damage the plants, or would it 
be advisable to keep them away until the plants have 
taken root?— Paul Pry. 

2756.— Planting and pruning fruit trees — 

Will “ J. C. O.” be so kind as to answer the following 
question ? My employer bought one dozen of hush Apple- 
trees, and two Green Gage Plum-trees, and he wanted me 
to plant them in the ordinary garden soil. I told him I 
could not do so, because it was not the right treatment; 
so I got two loads of turfv-loam, one load of mortar- 
rubbish, then I had some tree-houghs and garden rubbish. 
1 burnt this latter altogether, and mixed it with the soil 
before it got wet, and let it lie for three weeks. Then I 

e t out the holes 18 inches deep, put 4 inches of drainage 
, then filled the holes up to within 6 inches. On this I 
put in the trees, and brought the soil a little above the 


surface. I thought I would prune them in March. The 
Plum-trees have their shoots about 18 inches long. 
Would it be right to shorten them to 1 foot? I want to 
know whether this is right?—Y ouno Gardbnbr. 

2757. — Making a Mushroom-bed, Ac.—I am 
about to form a Mushroom-bed in a loose stable box ; only 
light admitted when door is open. The floor is brioked. 
1. Do I need to place anything under manure before 
making the bed ? 2. What depth of manure shall I make 
it, and how much sifted soil put on top of bed ? 3. At 
what temperature shall I spawn it ? 4. At what tempera¬ 
ture ought the manure be when making the bed ? I have 
some good, fresh oorn-fed horse droppings now drying for 
the purpose of making the bed, very little straw in it. 
5. How long after spawning before the bed will crop, and 
what length of time will it last?—A. R. W. 

2758. — A bulb not rooting.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what to do with a bulb whioh makes no root? In 
the autumn of 1891 I received an unascertained bulb, 
probably old, amongst some Fritillarias. It threw up a 
shoot of young leaves last year, but never bloomed, and I 
found it had made no root-growth. It seems likely to do 
the same next spring, as, though potted some time, it 
shows no sign of root; but still there is every appearance 
of a shoot. I have been careful to put sand underneath, 
and to make the soil light. A bulb of Narcissus incom- 
parabilis aurautius plenus has behaved exactly in the 
same way two years, and none of the three small bulbs 
into which it has divided show any sign of making root. 
Is there any remedy, or are the bulbs quite useless ? — 
E. F. C., Hillside, Loughton, Essex. 

2759. —Gramatophyllum speciosum —I have 
under iny care a plant of Gramatophyllum speciosum ; it 
has mode a bulb about 30 inches long, and has produced 
what I take to be a flower-spike. At present it resembles 
a flowering bud of Lily of the Valley, and is about an inch 
long ; there is also a new bulb starting from the same 
base which is now about 12 inches loDg ; the flower-spike 
is certainly growing, but very slowly. The plant is in the 
best of health. I top-dressed it lately and gave it plenty 
of water, heat, and light. Do you think it is a flower- 
spike ? If so, a hint at treatment will oblige. My idea 
is that the spikes will not push until the new bulb is 
finished. The opinion of “ Matt. Bramble ” will be grate¬ 
fully received by—F orward. 

2760. — Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—I 
have a few early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
They showed flower-buds very early in July, which I 
nipped off, thinking that would stop them from flowering 
so soon. I want to keep their flowers back as late as 
possible ; but they showed buds in ten days again. Should 
I top them like the later ones at times, or allow them to 
grow away freely ? Please give me a few rules to go by in 
future; also tell me of a good pure-wh. land a bright-red 
or salmon of the same kind to bloom jutside? Also, is 
there a pink or red Mme. Desgrange . If not, will these 
new early flowerers bloom with Mme. Desgrange and her 
varieties—at the same time, I mean? There is one 
mentioned in Gardening called Monsieur Gustave Gruver- 
wald (pink), and Eugene Mazel (oherry-red). Please let 
me know if they would answer, or any other Japanese 
would do to flower inside ? Heat if required. — J. 
Laurance. 

2761. —Work in a garden.— Would •* J. 0. C., M or 
someone else, kindly tell me if they think one man will be 
able to accomplish satisfactorily the quantity of work I 
have to do, which is as follows? I have a conservatory to 
see after full of plants in variety, the floor to be cleaned 
over every morning, and also the glass inside and out; 
quantity of plants in this house 400. A small greenhouse, 
plants 200 ; a vinery with 15 Vines in it, and with about 200 
plants ; Peach-house containing one large Peach-tree and 
one large Nectarine- tree; these occupy all the glass roof, aleo 
with about 300 plants in it. I also have a stove-house full 
of hot-bouse plants (about 500), and a forcing-pit with 
about 200 plants, and also some frames. That is the 
quantity of glass. Now for the outside work. First, I 
have one acre and a half of Grass to be out with the 
mower, also ten large flower-beds and borders, a long 
drive and paths to be kept clean ; also to clean out dust¬ 
bins, mats to shake, run errands, and several other jobs to 
do. I don’t want any favour shown me, but just to have 
it stated w'hat one man ought to be able to do ? I forgot 
to state I have to push the Grass-mower alone, as no help 
is given.-S. H. K. C. C. 


2762.— Treatment of a Chinese Primula.—I 

am anxious to know what is the best oourse now to adop t 
with regard to this Primula? This plant has been a 
most successful one hitherto, and seems all but hardy. It 
was purchased of a man early last March, and after flower¬ 
ing fairly was turned out-of-doors in its pot, and must 
have braved a few’ frosts. It was then put with another, 
which died, in abed, and as it show’ed signs of flowering 
again I put it on to a rockery. This seemed to suit it, 
and it became again a sheet of bloom, which oontinued 
with scarcely any falling off till August. It seemed to be 
going off when we left for our summer outing towards the 
end of that month, but on our return on September 29th 
we found it again in full bloom, and it remained so till we 
potted it and took it in about October 10th. Wc then 
brought it into the dining-room, where it continued to 
bloom for a time, but gradually fell off. I then removed 
the pot to our bathroom, w'hich seems to have had a very 
bad effect. One day I found the lately blooming shoots 
and some of the leaves rotting off, and only a small piece 
of good young leaf, which has since aleo rotted off. There, 
however, remains a portion of the root which is at least 
partly sound. I have covered the pot with Cocoa-nut - 
fibre, and plunged with two pots containing Freesia bulbs 
in the eame material. Would anyone kindly give me his 
impression os to the cause of this sudden failure, and the 
bert thing to do? lam doubtful myself as to whether the 
plant has suffered from a cold draught on a frosty day, or 
perhaps the hot steam from the bath when used in the 
morning, followed by a cooler time, has had a bad effect. 
“ Geraniums ” seem to be gradually affected in a similar 
way, but one of two Vallotas retains its original shoot of 
two young leaves unaffected. 1 suppose it must soon die 
down. My experience of this Primula in the summer 
shows me that It might be very well used for outdoor gar¬ 
dening, especially on rockeries, if not left out during very 
severe frosts. Some specimens are no doubt hardier than 
others.—E. F. O , Hillside, Loughton, Essex. 
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To tkc/oUmemg quttim britf tditorieU replies 
are given ; but reader* arc imtied to give further 
answer* should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


2763.— Oaladiums (J. Dear ).—I am glad you have 
asked in time. It is always best to be beforehand. The 
following are a dosen good kinds: Albo-luteum, aurora 
boreale, Beethoven, oandidum, cardinal Oomte de Get- 
miny. Ibis, Bose, L’Automne, Luddemanni, Mme. Mitjana, 
Meyerbeer, Prinoe of Wales.—J. J. 


2764.— North American Perns (G. D .).—Your 
friends in Oanada cannot now find you any varieties of 
Ferns, and if they oould give you the names of them 
that would not enable them to get them. If they know 
Ferns at all, they might send you some over, aeleoting 
those which are most distinct from our British kinds, and 
after you get them I will endeavour to name them for you. 
- J. J. 


*763. -Bpldendrum clllare (G. B. G.y— This is the 
name of the flower sent. It is very curious how great is 
the range of this plant. I have received it from the West 
Indies, and from all sorts of plaoes in the South American 
Mainland. It has been grown in our gardens for more 
than a hundred years, and although not a showy Orchid 
it is worth growing for its white flowers. Now is its time 
of flowering.— M. B. 

2766. — White Lsella an ceps not flowering 
(J. Wood ).—I am asked why is it that plants of this grown 
for three years do not show signs of flowering? You 
do not state how they have been treated, what condition 
they are in, or anything about them. I have little 
doubt, however, that it is because they have not been 
grown strong enough. Take my advioe, grow the plants 
vigorously, and I have little doubt but you will succeed. 
I have found this to be the one great fault, want of 
heat and sun in the growing season.—M. B. 

2767. -Phalus grandifollus (J ./?.).—The plant of 
which you send a flower is of this old speoies, which was 
first brought over here from China considerably more thm 
a hundred years ago. The plant is not a native of Jamaica, 
although, as you say, it has been sent you from that island. 
It would seem to have been naturalised in that plaoe, and 
now is found wild there. It appears to be quite at home 
in its new abode, yet it does not appear to be such a new 
home, for it is now many years ago since it was taken 
there. Yes, it grows well in a mixed house, and it will 
withstand very cool treatment, and I have seen it oome 
through frost unharmed. P. Wallichi is a finer species, 
and it should be grown with it.—M. B. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT& 

Ws shou'dbe gl*d if readers would remember that m 
do not answer i t toby poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do net contain the name and addrese of sender. 

E. Huntley Hooper.—We should advise you to dress the 
wood of the Pear-trees over with a solution of Glshurst 
Compound, according to the directions sold with It. Any 

seedsman will procure the compound for you.- Cephar 

Butler.—Wo do not know of any book that will help you ; 
but if you send in queries to Gardening on any of the 
subjects named they will be fully attended to. 


Catalogues received.— Seeds for the Garden. Mr. 
II. Deverill, Royal Oxfordshire Seed Establishment, Ban¬ 
bury.- Flower and Vegetable Seeds, <te. Messrs. John 

Laing & Sons, Forest-hill, London, S E.- Wholesale 

Catalogue of Seeds, de. Messrs. Cooper, Taber, A Co., 
Ltd., 90, Scuthwark-street, London, S.E.- Chrysanthe¬ 

mums.— Messrs. J. B. Pearson A Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 

Nottingham.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes , 

<be. Messrs. Dicksons, Chester.- Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, <kc. Messrs. B. S. Williams A Sons, VIotona and 
Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- Ama¬ 

teurs' Guide and Seed Catalogue. Messrs. Sutton A Sons, 

Beading.- Seed List. Messrs. J. Cheal A Sons, LowflekI 

Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex. 


BHBS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Hives of Bees should be kept during the winU 
months at as regular a temperature as posaibh 
as well as dry, dark, and quiet. As a rule Be< 
do better in cold winters than in mild ones, e 
during cold weather they cluster into the centi 
of the hive, and in the severest times becona 
dormant. There thus being little wear and teai 
they live well into the spring. Stocks of Bee 
that have not been sufficiently fed in the autum 
will sometimes be found in a state of starvatioi 
In this case a cake of soft candy should be suj 

S lied without loss of time ; should, however, tb 
lees appear to be in a dving state the onl 
remedy is to take the hive into a warm room fc 
an hour or two, and pour amongst the combs 
little warm syrup, taking care not to wet th 
combs more than possible. The Bees wi 
quickly revive under this treatment, when the 
may be returned to their stand and covered u 
warmly, after placing a cake of candy over ti 
feed-hole. 

Enemies op the hive. —Dui ingsevere weathe 
when food is scarce, the Blue Titmouse will 1 
found in the neighbourhood of the apiary, and 
watch be kept it will be seen to take its st&n 
upon the alighting-board of the hive, and ta 
with its beak at the entrance till a Bee app— 
when it is instantly snapped up and carru 
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sinned. Numbers of Bees are at timoe destroyed 
in this way; but the depredations of the Tomtit 
can be put a stop to by fixing a piece of wire¬ 
netting, of small mesh, over the hive front. 
Mice will at times take up their quarters in a 
straw hive and consume the stores. They can 
be kept out by fixing in the entrance a piece of 
wood, in which an entrance has been cut about a 
quarter of an inch in height and 1 inch in length. 
This will allow ample room for the Bees to pass, 
and at the same time exclude the mice. They 
can also be kept out by means of a few nails 
driven into the floor-board close to the entrance 
of the straw hive. Dampness in the hive is, 
however, one of the greatest enemies to Bees ; 
great care should therefore be taken that all 
roofs and coverings are round and storm-proof, 
and that damp is not allowed to enter between 
hive sides and floor-board. All coverings should 
be sufficiently large to throw off the rain quite 
clear of the floor-board. Roofing felt is very 
useful as a covering for straw hives. 

Protecting Bees from snow.— Entrances of 
hives should be shielded when snow is on the 
ground, and all snow cleared away from the 
neighbourhood of the hives as far as possible, 
because when the sun shines upon snow it 
always causes numbers of Bees to leave their 
hive, and, settling upon the snow, they become 
chilled and perish. A very effective shield 
against sun can be made in the form of a hinged 
porch, which, when unsupported from below, 
leans on to the alighting-board of the bar-frame 
hive, at a distance of about 2 inches from the 
hive front, leaving easy means of exit at both 
ends. In front, opposite the entrance-way, 
there should be two half-inch openings cut out 
of the lower edge of the porch, which gives easy 
access to Bees alighting at their usual place. 
Straw hives can be shaded by fixing before them 
a wooden screen, nailed to a post sunk in the 
ground, and large enough to shade the whole of 
the hive. This will not hinder the Bees leaving 
the hive at the proper time. It should be fixed 
towards the west side, and about a foot from the 
front of the hive. , 

Removing dead Bees. —During the winter 
Bees take every favourable opportunity - of 
carting out of the hive the bodies of their com¬ 
rades who have died from natural causes. Some 
carry them away and drop them at a distance 
from the hive, others do not carry them far 
from home, but simply throw them out, and in 
cold weather sometimes get them only as far as 
the entrance, causing a mock and stopping iree 
ventilation. A searching-wire should, there¬ 
fore, be passed round the floor-board occasion¬ 
ally, and all dead Bees drawn out. If, on 
passing the searching-wire over the floor-board, 
healthy living Bees are disturbed, and they 
show great activity, it may be concluded that 
the colony is in a prosperous condition, aud 
attention need only be given to keeping entrance 
clear to promote ventilation. If, however, upon 
withdrawing the wire dying Bees are discovered, 
it may be concluded that the colony is suffering 
from hunger or disease. The searching-wire 
should be thin but strong, and long enough to 
reach all round the floor-board. It should be 
bent at the end, the hook being only of a size 
I to permit of easy withdrawal through the 
I entrance-way. S. S. G., Parkstone. 


QUERIES. 

2768. -Ne w system of Bee-keeping.— Will any 
one kindly give me a little more definite particulars of 
how to start this new system ? Should the hive be built 
with two entrances, one for each colony ? Is the division 
board an ordinary queen excluder ? Are the frames the 
ordinary size ? I should be grateful for any information 
on the subject, especially how to begin with the two 
queens.—A fina inner. 

2760.— Bee-hlvea— Would 11 Mr. Wells’' be so kin d a* 
to give me a full description of the hives he uses, and tall 
me whether the bars of the hives are plaotd from side to 
side or from front to back ? Also, whether all the Bee* in 
the hive enter at one or more entranoes ? Any other infor¬ 
mation with respect to ths hives will greatly oblige ?— 


POULTRY & RABBITS. 

2549.—Poultry for exhibition, dec.— 
“Pecksniff” is a novice indeed, and I commend 
him for asking advioe before he embarks in the 
expenditure which is unavoidable when stock 
of any kind is being entered for exhibition. He 
may take it for granted that whenever compe¬ 
tition is severe at a poultry show—and. it 
usually is nowadays—there is no chance for an 
imperfectly-marked bird to win. Before “ Peck¬ 


sniff” or anyone else should venture to send 
fowls to an exhibition where birds of good 
quality are expected to be shown, they 
Bhould pay a visit to some really good show, ana 
there carefully examine the prize specimens of 
the breeds in which they are most interested. 
This is the very best teaching possible; far 
better than wading through columns of 
“points,” as drawn up by the various 
clubs formed to promote the interests of the 
various breeds of fowls. Amateurs like “ Peck¬ 
sniff” often look upon their birds as being per¬ 
fection itself, and are frequently reminded, wnen 
they take a view of prize specimens, that they 
are really far removed from the first class. 
Taking “Pecksniffs” questions in order, I 
would now point out that it is a disqualification 
for Plymouth Rocks to be feathered down the 
legs. The legs and feet should be yellow in 
colour, and absolutely free from feathers. 
Plymouth Rocks have neither pink nor blue 
flesh, but their skins are yellow. Plumage, size, 
and shape, are the principal point to be con¬ 
sidered in judging this variety. The cross-bred 
birds referred to would not be rejected by show 
committees as mongrels, nor would they be 
looked upon as curiosities by the public 
generally. The show authorities would prob¬ 
ably welcome the entry on account of the sub¬ 
scription, and “Pecksniff” would have the honour 
attached to its payment. Spangled H&mburghs 
are judged principally by their markings. Neat¬ 
ness of build, shape, and the general appearance 
of the comb are also important points. Generally 
speaking, the preparation necessary for show 
fowls is such as will make the birds look their 
best. This means a kind of fattening, the nse 
of a little hemp-seed to make the comb and 
plumage a better colour, and a washing or clean¬ 
ing to remove all traces of dirt. Game fowls 
must be hard in plumage, and are, therefore, 
fed principally on hard grain. Others usually 
reoeive a share of soft food in their preparation. 
—Doulting. 

2551. — An unhealthy Canary.—Keep the bird 

warm and out of draughts. Put six drops of glyoerine in 
its water-tin eaoh day, and stir the mixture with a glass 
rod. For seed give only Spanish Canary and German 
Rape. When the bird begins to recover, and has ceased to 
wheeze or gasp, substitute Parrish’s chemical food lor the 
glyoerine.—A. G. Bctlkr. _ 

BIRDS. 

2552. — An ailing Canary.— You are quite 
mistaken. The modern Canary is more liable 
to diseases of all kinds than any other bird with 
which I am acquainted, and I must have kept 
at various time nearly 150 different Bpecies of 
birds. Some of the hardiest birds are those 
which were born in tropical countries, such as the 
small Australiau Finches or the African Weavers. 
Imperfect moulting is clue to weakness and the 
absence of feather-producing food. Cuttlefish- 
bone, or some form of lime, is a necessity, and 
egg food, warmth, aud quiet during the moult¬ 
ing season are advisable. Never keep any kind 
of Finch without cuttlefish-bone, which is not 
only a valuable aid to digestion, but supplies the 
lime which all birds need to keep them in health, 
especially when moulting or breeding. In the 
winter Canaries are better without green food ; 
but as regards gas, I have known birds which 
were kept in a smoking-room where the air was 
vitiated with gas and volumes of Tobacco-smoke 
night after night to live without an ailment for 
many yearns. They are not natural birds, but 
are reared, as a rule, in houses kept almost at a 
stove temperature. The natural result is that 
they are very susceptible to disease when kept 
in a healthy or bracing atmosphere; close and 
even unhealthy rooms, if not exposed to draught, 
rarely affect them. Give six drops of Parrish's 
food daily in the drinking water for a week.— 
A. G. Butler. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

8ELE0T NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
New varieties are introduced so numerously 
every year, raised from seed and sports, that it 
is difficult for those persons who have not an 
opportunity to inspect the novelties as they 
appear to make a selection of the best kinds. 
Exhibitors, especially, know well the advantage 
to be gained by being in po ss es si on of varieties 
that are an improvement on older kinds. For 
the information of those who have not the means 
of knowing the best I have jotted down some of 
the most striking novelties. I find that the 
amatenr growers are quite as enthusiastic as any 
over the cultivation of new sorts. Incurved 
varieties are introduced in such small numbers 
annually that any which do possess merit are 
certain of a hearty welcome, and therefore 
demand a first notioe. 

Robert Petfield. —I give this the pride of 
place, being the best of the new sorts. It is a 
full, solid flower, the petals especially firm. 
The colour is lilac, with purple shading and 
stripes. 

Lucy Kendall. —This is a sport from Violet 
Tomlin, having much of the character of its 
parent, the ground colour being similar, with a 
bronze suffusion. 

Mrs. Mitchell. — In New Zealand this 
variety originated as a sport from Empress 
Eugenie, which it much resembles in the 
formation of its flower. The colour is buff, 
warmly striped with purple in its young stage, 
and when fully developed is a deep warm shade 
of golden-amber. 

Baron Hirsch. —This is an English seedling 
with the petal of Baron Beast and somewhat 
the colour of Lord Wolseley, but with more 
bronze and gold. 

Japanese. —These have been introduced in 
larger numbers this year than heretofore. The 
following select list will be found desirable for 
even small growers— 

William Seaward, James Shrimpton, and 
Beanty of Exmonth having previously been 
noted in Gardening, I will not occnpy space 
further by describing them, but will simply say 
they are all most deserving. I regard them as 
being amongst qnite the beat of the year. 

Mr. 0. Blick. —This is a cross between 
Thunberg and Bonle d'Or; quite one of the 
finest yellow varieties we have. The petals are 
rather narrow, gracefully twisted, and drooping, 
of a dear yellow. 

G. C. Schwa be. —Fairly broad florets, colour 
carmine-rose, a fall and promising flower. 

G. W. Childs. —Much resembling Edwin 
Molyneux in colour and form, but with a deoided 
suffusion of plum colour on the surface of the 
florets. 

Princess Mat. —An English-raised seedling 
of great promise; pure white; florets long and 
narrow; of a drooping character; a fall, bold 
flower. 

The Tribune —The colour is a soft primrose- 
yellow; the petals flat, fairly broad; very 
interesting. I 


Mrs. A. G. Ramsey. —This has broad flat 
florets, brick-red in colour, with a wanner 
suffnsion on the surface. 

Mme. Octavie Mirbeau. —The florets droop 
gracefully at the points, reminding one of Belle 
Paule. The ground colour is white, heavily 
mottled, and edged with rose. 

Waban. — This belongs to the incurved 
Japanese class. The florets are thick and fleshy 
of a pleasing pink colour. 

Mme. Leblanc. —The oolour is snow-white 
the florets flat and pointed. E. Molyneux. 


2760. — Treatment of Ohrysanthe 
miimn—It is not wise to attempt to retard 
the plants intended to flower out-of-doors, 
because early frost is so often experienced 
during October, which may spoil the flowers. 
It is better to allow them to open as early as 
possible to make sure of a crop. If plants are 
raised annually from cuttings the top should be 
cut off once only, to induce a busny growth. 
Afterwards all* 1 shoots to develop at will. When 
old roots that have flowered in pots the year 
before are available they are the best for outdoor 
growth, as they throw np so many more shoots 
from the base, therefore do not need topping. 
If late flowers are required to develop under 
glass the cuttings ought not to be inserted until 
the first week in March. Top them when 
4 inches of growth has been made, repeating the 
operation until the middle of June. Allow the 
plants to remain out-of-doors as long as possible, 
even if a temporary covering has to be placed 
over them in the case of an early frost; Tiffany 
answers very well for this purpose. Lady Sel- 
borne is a good white Japanese free-flowering 
variety. Mrs. J. Wright is another good white, 
both early and free flowering. M. W. Holmes 
is a good bright-red, very profnse in blooming. 
I do not know of either a pink or red Mme. 
Dee grange. Those above named will bloom at 
the same time as the Desgrange family. M. 
Gustave Gruvenwald is a good early-flowering 
sort. With Engine Mazel I am unacquainted. 
The following Japanese are good inside free- 
flowering varieties: Avalanche (white), Val 
d’Andorre (red and gold), Mme. de Sevin 
(amaranth). Bouquet Fait (soft rose-pink), Peter 
the Great (lemon), Bertier Pendatler (orange, 
shaded with yellow and red), Florence Percy 
(creamy-white), and Sunflower (rich golden- 
yellow).—E. M. 

2685.— Chrysanthemum cuttings-— There can- 
not be any possible difference between the cutting* 
of plants that have not flowered and those that have. 
The fault of the former lay not in the variety, but in 
the manner of its cultivation. If the outtinge are 
sturdy, and about 8 inches long, free from flower-buds in 
thejpolnt of each, hesitate not about employing them.— 

2672 and 2676. —Plants for a cold green¬ 
house, and plants for a London gar¬ 
den. —As I am living in the same neighbourhood 
as the sender of the above queries, perhaps 
a word or two as to my experience may oe 
helpful to him. I may say in starting that I 
took possession of my house in the autumn of 
1889, when the garden was simply a mass of 
weeds and Marigolds, my first work being to 
exterminate these, and get the place into some 


sort of order by the following spring. Having 
dug up all the weeds, Ac ., that I possibly could, 
I proceeded to well manure the ground, and 
shortly afterwards planted a quantity of Crocuses 
for a spring show; these have done admirably 
with me and have increased yearly. Other 
bulbs which have done well are Tulips, Lilium 
candidum, auratum, and Panther Lilies. I also 
get a fine show of Gladioli (Brenchleyensia) in 
the autumn, their lovely red spikes making the 
garden very bright and attractive. With 
regard to annuals i would advise “ Dalstonian ” 
to sow Shirley Poppies, Annual Chrysanthemums 
and Sunflowers, Cornflowers and Sweet Peas in 
the open. The Sunflowers make a fine back¬ 
ground, and the Poppies are simply splendid for 
colonr, and also do well on the shady side of the 
garden, and don’t forget a good batch of Mignon¬ 
ette ; in sowing this add a Tittle fine lime rubbish 
at the time of sowing. Then let 11 Dalstonian ’* 
raise Phlox Drummondi and Asteis in his 
greenhouse andplant out as soon as all fear of 
Frost is gone. These two have always done well 
with me ; the Asters make a very fine show and 
do well for cutting, and the Phlox will bloom 
until cut down by the frost. Of Perennials I 
have Aquilegias of different kinds, Harpalium 
rigidum (this, in my opinion, is one of the finest 
perennials for a London garden, blooming over 
a long period and growing most robustly), 
Anemone japonica, Doable Hollyhocks (raised 
from seed in the greenhouse), Phlox, and 
Pompon Chrysanthemums. Then I raised a 
quantity of Single Dahlias in the greenhouse and 
planted out in June. These did wonderfully 
well, and having manured the ground well I got 
a fine lot of tubers for the following season. I 
should certainly advise “ Dalstonian” to go in 
for these; they are showy and furnish a quantity 
of bloom for cutting. I use my greenhouse for 
raising seeds as enumerated above, and in the 
spring have Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, 
Gladiolus (Bride), and Azaleas in bloom, followed 
by Lilium auratum and Harrisi, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Petunia (raised 
rom seed). Begonias (Tuberous for blossoms and 
fibrous for foliage), Nicoti&na, &c.,andin the 
autumn and early winter fill np with Chrysan¬ 
themums. The latter have scarcely done 
blooming yet, and the early bulbs are just 
beginning to push up their flower-spikes, so that 
one way and the other I manage to get a certain 
amount of bloom from February to December. 
In conclusion, I may mention that my house is 
10 feet by 7 feet, with about 80 feet of garden, 
and my endeavour is to get as varied a show and 
to extend it over as long a time as possible ; of 
coarse, all the plants get good support through 
the garden being well manured in the winter, 
and from liquid-manure during their growing 
seasons.—E. W. R. 

2745.— Gladiolus “TIxe Bride. "-This 
variety is hardy on dry sandy soil, bat it does 
not answer to plant the bnlbs out in the atttumn, 
as many of them may be killed by the wet and 
severe frosts. They should be potted and 
plunged in frames to be planted out in Maroh or 
April When they have been planted a year 
they will pass through the next winter uninjured. 

It is well to pat some leaves, dried Fern, or 
other litter over them.—J. D. E. 
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OARDBNWORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A vetT beautiful and interesting vacs of plants ara the 
A ostial'an Ao icias. A platyptera is with me jost opt niDg 


its blossoms, and is specially valuable on acooant of its 
(Uiinees. Other useful kinds are A. Drummondi, verfci- 
o llata armata, gr. ndis, and floribunda. They are besuii- 
iol when planted out in a good-sized house ; but at the 
same fc’me they do very well in pots, and their culture is 
very si no pi**. Good sound loam with a little leaf-mould 
(about on* four h)and s me sand to keep the soil open. 
Gool drainage is necessary, and the soil must be pressed 
in firmly. After fl swering prune into shape, and when the 
growth is oomp’eted— ay in Julj —place the plants outside 
to r pin; but pi nty of water should be given at all si atone. 
Ohorozemae are another class of plants which are indie* 
pensable for winter. A good specimen not too formally 
trained is always a 1 trae ive, and the flowering season is a 
long one. I have bad plants of 0. cordata splendene in 
bloom for mere thin four months. These should have a 
large proportion of peat mixed with the loam, and unless 
the loam is of good quality I should prefer to pot alto* 
gather in good nbry peat. Sparmannia africana is a good 
plant for a moderate sized house. 1 have had it planted 
inthe border ; but 1 think on the whole 1 like it bettar in 
pots. There are more flowers when the plants have had 
tbs ripening which open-air treatment in summer always 
ensures. A little annual pruning is required after flower¬ 
ing, just to keep the plants shapely, and then every shoot 
will produce one or more clusteis of white flowers, 
adorned in the centre with large masses of orange-red 
stamens, which cont rest well with tbe white petals. These 
are easily rooted from cuttings in spring or summer, and 
these fame out tints will make flowering ptontv the next 
winter if taken cure of. StUl another plant that 1 find 
very ute'ul now is Eupatorium odoratum. Immenee 
bushes may be grown in 10 inch or 12-inch pots. The best 
treatment to to cut back in spring, and in June plant out 
in an open sunny position, and give water occasionally if 
the weather is very dry. It is not at all difficult to grow 
plants in two y ears from 3 ftet to 3J feet through. Cut 
down and remove Chrysanthemums as they go out of 
bloom. K'.ep a close watch on the cuttings, and put them 
In from time to time as they get strong enough. There is 
a oertaln beat time to take the cuttings from I he plants to 
bloom near a particular date ; but it will be obvious to all 
that tbe outttags cannot always be obtained at any par¬ 
ticular sea ion, but good cuttings should be watched for 
and taken oil ae soon as noticed. 

Stow*. 

Another spell of wintry weather has given an oppor¬ 
tunity to sponge plants which require attention, and if 
not already done the paint of all plant-houses should be 
washed with soap and water, ana if the walls are not 
printed a good lime-washing should be given at the same 
time. This lime-washing is very beneficial, not only to 
plant-houses, but also to houses In which Grapes. Peaches, 
£©., are grown. If every house had a thorough cleansing 
Inside at this season there would be lese trouble with 
loeecte and mildew. Though the stove will never be with* 
out flowers, tbe many tinted leaves of tbe ornamental foil- 
aged plants will be very pleasant to look upon now when 
the earth’s crust is bound up in frost. Among the easy 
things to grow for blooming at this season may be named 
the new race of dwarf large flowered Cannae. They will 
do fairly well in the conservatory, but t ey look brighter 
and fresher in a oool stove. There is sure to be a run 
m on these when they become better known. Good plants, 
either in pots or baskets, of Dendrobium nobile, just 
coming into flower are effective now, and may be moved 
to the drawing-room for a short time if required. This to 
my mind is one of tbe most useful Orchids for those who 
want a few extra good plants in the stove in winter, and 
have not the means of growing a costly collection of 
Orchids. To this might be added Cyprfpedium insigne 
and anv of its varieties which can be obtained—Phaius 
grandifolius is another easily-grown winter-bloomer— 
belonging to the terrestrial section and others. Among 
Cattleyaa and Leilas there are also good things, and 
Zygopetalum Mackayi is an old favourite with most who 
cao only grow a few Orchids ; 60 dees, to 65 degs. need 
not be exceeded now. Cover the roof if poeahie at night 
and save fuel. 

Forcing house. 

" Where many flowers are required from this on to April, 
the forcing-house should be of considerable size, though a 
good deal can be done with a moderate-eixed house if there 
to another a few degrees cooler to move the plants into 
when the flowers begin to expand. Neither should the 
plants to be forced, hardy shrubs, and others, be taken 
direct from the open air to the forcing-house. As a rule, 
at this season all plants intended for forcing will have been 
under oover some time in a vinery or some house where 
the frost is just kept out. or, at least, where some shelter 
can be given ; but I believe in giving the plants all the 
rest they can have, and not unnecessarily prolong the 
f Hrciog time. Plante which are reeling tUl the end of 
December or beginning of January will burst in blceec 
all the sooner for the longer rest they have had. Bhynchos 
permume which have Deen resting in the greenhouse will, 
if moved to the forcing house, soon be in blossom, and tbe 
flowers, though email, are very sweet, and when wired are 
useful for bouquet-making. All kinds of hardy deciduous 
flowering shrubs with growth well ripened, including 
scarlet and other Thorns, the Double White Thorn, forces 
well, and is very useful for button-hole bouquets. 

Propagating. 

Preparations should shortly be made for putting in out* 
lings of scarce plants, and sowing needs of various plants 
Indadlne early Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Ac. Where Cvola- 
ih«m v »rs not sown last autumn it will be advisable to 
sow Li w la heat toget strong bulbs to flower next winter. 
Unless town early strong bulbs with numerous flowers 
cannot be bad in the time. 


afforded by the glass; mats or litter must be used. I 

S nerally lay single mate over tbe giaae, and then when 
e wt a her sets in sharp place a layer of etraw in an erect 
position along the aides of the frames, with a further layer 
over the glass. 

Window Plante. 

The chief aim now should be to keep everything neat 
and clean, and to moderate the water supply. Above all 
things do not leave water in saucers or pans beneath the 
plants. When water is given the sooner the surplus passes 
away the better, hence the value of good drainage. Should 
any plant remain in a wet condition for a longtime after 
watering transfer the ball entire to a fresh clean pot 

Outdoor Garden. 

Am are of work should evt ry where be brought up to date 
if the weather is su ; table. We have started upon another 
yetr, aid I always think when Christmas has turned the 
spring work soon oomes into view. Tae pan ting cl Box-edg¬ 
ings or fixing the tiles if dead edgings are more apircoiated 
should be done. 1 am rather in favour ot tiles if a neat pat¬ 
tern is selected, as they cost oothing to keep in order, and 
offer no hiding-place to slugs and other insects, and they 
are cheaper now than they were years ago. In making 
new walks one of the greatest mistakes is to do the work 
badly to avoid expenditure. This to one of the things 
that will certainly defeat the object of the false economist. 

I have o ten bad to do with walks which have been thrown 
together any wav without foundation. The best founda¬ 
tion for a walk is brick rubbish ; it .to always open, and 
water never st ande upon it, though in making walks the 
idea shi u d not be to encourage the water to penetrate the 
walk. On the oontrary, the surface should be to laid ae 
lo precipitate all water which falls on its surface to the 
outside; the walk is thus always dry, and consequently it 
wears well. The moment the surface of the walk gets 
uneven from wear the water lodges there, and if not 
quickly repaired a mud hole is soon formed. Nine inches 
of brick bats end 4 inches of gravel will make a walk 
that will lose many years with a very small expense. 
Beds of Carnations should be protected with nets or ooiton 
to keep off sparrows and other birds. Fasten anything 
whioh has been disturbed by frost or wind. The latter 
force ha# to be reckoned with everywhere, and it to better 
in transplanting to do the necessary staking at once. 

Fruit Garden. 

Plant cuttings of all kinds ot bush fruits. The oottiogs 
should not be less than a foot long, as this only leaves 
about 8 inches for the stem, which certainly to not too 
much. A few inches more would be better, as there to a 
good deal of waste when the bushes bang on the ground. 
Continue the pruning when the weather to suitable. I 
have often pruned orchard trees when there has been a 
slight frost. 1 do not think I should recommend pruning 
dur ing very severe weather, ae I consider .exposing a 
freshly wounded surface to a very low temperature would 
do injury; but a light frost need not stop pruning any¬ 
where. 'Take advantage ot damp weather to drees mossy 
Uses with fresh lime. It to very beneficial in freeing trees 
from Moss and insects, and oosts little beyond the labour 
of applying, which need not be much. I am perfectly sure 
that scarcely anywhere is sufficient lime used among fiuit- 
trces, especially stone fruits. Give tbe bush fruits a dust¬ 
ing with lime and soot to keep the birds from eating tbe 
buds where necessary ; the birds are not numerous every¬ 
where, and it to' only in the districts where they are 
troublesome that this precaution bas to be promptly taken. 
If there is a Grape room all Grapes now on the Vines 
should be cut ana bottled. A room that to dry with the 
use of Ore-heat is the most suitable, and that is not much 
influenced by outside temperature. From 45 degs. to 
50 degs. is a suitable temperature. As sooa as the Grapes 
are cut prune the Vines, and throw the house open, and 
give as much a ; r as possible. The cleaning and the reno¬ 
vation of the borders can be done in bad weather. Rub 
surplus growths from pot-Vines just breaking, and as tbe 
roots will now beoonie more active more support will be 
required. Where it can be done it to a good plan to sur¬ 
round the pots with wire netting, and fill with rich com 
poet. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The time to at hand for making out'the seed order. 
Where a oonect estimate can be form*das to requirement, 
and this should not be difficult, it is best to order the 
seeds for the year’s supply at one time; it often eaves 
timq, and w hen the seeds are handy there is no delay in 
sowing. Very often when one has to send to the seed 
shop before any special crop can be sown it leads to delay, 
and delay in sowring often means late crops, possibly of an 
inferior character. To be able to make out toe seed order 
one must, of oouree, have finally made up one’s mind what 
they intend to grow. Unless this to done it would be a 
folly to order an the seeds. I And in my own practice it 
is better to have tbe bulk of the seeds from main crops of 
old standard varieties which I have proved to be reliable, 
and when these have been piovided for, go through the 
list of novelties whioh take one’s fancy, and get a few 
packets for trial. There to a certain amount of annual 
progress—it may not in many caasa be much, but in some 
instances it to perceptible—and without one does a little 
among new things there is a danger of falling out of the 
front rank. Manuring, trenching, digging, or ridging up 


the returning spring are much longer in becoming visible, 
and, indeed, it frequently happens that the first few 
weeks in the New Year to the most trying time for tender 
plants under glass, when many that have survived so ter 
will give way altogether. Great care must, therefore, be 
exercised in giving water, and also to maintain an even 
yet moderate temperature, at the same time avoiding a 
parching atmosphere on the one band or excessive mois¬ 
ture on tbe other. It is worse than useless, to try to 
bring round weak or sickly plants, certainly of any kinds 
that properly belong to the greenhouse, by subjecting 
them to a high temperature, as any growth mode in this 
way, especially under the unfavourable conditions as to 
light, ha, of a town garden will weaken the plants instevl 
o! strength! ning them. The beet and, indeed, the only 
way to bring a small stook of bedding and other plant* 
successfully through a town winter to to start with a lot of 
healthy, vigorous, and well-hardened stuff in the autumn, 
to keep them just moving in a moderate, but steady tern- 

K rature, with the greatest care in watering, ho., and to 
, them take their time and start away naturally in tbe 
■priDg. The great advantage of rairing ae much ae possible 
freshly from seed in the spring is that there to no trouble 
or expense of wintering a stock. “ Geraniums ” are com- 
p&ratively eas y to tn&o&ge, the main thing being to strike 
them early, and these are, fortunately, just what is most 
necessary to keep true to name and grow from cutUngs ; 
but cuttings of Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelia#, ha, are ao 
endless source of trouble and vexation in the dull season, 
and far belter obtained from seed sown in a geo'le warmth 
in February, or not later than the first week in March. 
Those who have only a greenhouse and no heated or 
forcing-pit or houee, and who cannot or do mMi careto 
have the labour and meee of one or more hot-beds of 
manure, should provide themselves with one of the handy 
little propagators worked with a paraffin lamp. .These are 
extremely simple and steady and inexpensive in action, 
and will be found of the utmost use for many purpose! 
during the whole of the spring. Pots of 8nowdropi and 
Crocuses are very bright and nice in the greenhouse, out 
in order to do well they must hsve been kept oool tbrough- 
opt. B. C. R. 

THH COMING WBBK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from January 
7 th to January 14 th. 

Out a new drain 4 feet deep through a damp spot In one 
of the orchards. Three inch pipes were used, and a layer 
6 inches deep of Mouse was placed on top, then turf, grassy 
side down, on top of the stones, and tbe soil filled in ana 
rammed down. Such a drain will, I consider, be doing 
good work long after the present generation has passed 
away. It is sometimes difficult to obtain a goqd oaUau 
for a drain 4 feet deep; but in the present case I hndla 
deep ditch a short distance off, into which an outtaU 
oould be had. Very often drains are rendered ueetoen 
through neglect of the outfall. Periodical visits round 
the outfalls of drains should be made to see that they arc 
working properly. Started Potatoes In boxee for planting 
in frames as soon as the beds are made up. Sowed early 
Pea* in warm border. No special time to fixed in my mind 
for thi* work. I always wait till the land works freely 
and well, and then sow the Peas, oovering from 2 inches 
to 3 inches. A eunny border that is stirred occasionally 
soon gets into condition for planting. I always And it 
necessary to take some means of keeping mice from rest. 

1 have not many mice about the place, as I keep a couple 
of garden cats, whioh have been brought up on the place, 
and do not go far from home. Such cats I find arc invalu¬ 
able in keeping down vermin. I have an old oat that can 
catch eparrowe. How she does it I do not know, but tbf 
often brings one in from the garden or surrounding shrub- 
bery. The beet early Pea, or, at least, one of them,* 
American Wonder. Another good kind of taller growth 
is William the First. I plant theee two largely. 1 have 
sown Peas in pots, and started them under glass when the 
seasons are cold and late, or when the frosts are severe in 
February and likely to injure the Bene whioh have owns 
through the ground. Beane of tbe early Longpod section 
have also been planted. A Dwarf Bean caUedthe Dwarf 
Fan or Cluster is a very prolifio Bean, grows from a foot 
to t8 inches high, and sends up three or mow stems, aU of 
which are usually well podded. I con recommend this 
Bean for email garden*. It to not an exhibition Bean, but 
a profitable one for supplying a family. Beans transplant 
so well that I generally plant a few in shallow boxes now 
and bring them on gently in a oool-house, and plant out 
in March or little earlier or later, according to the season. 
Planted more French Beane in pots in the forcing house. 
Carted home the usual supply of Pea-sticks. Shall pre¬ 
pare them if there oomes a spell of bed weather. I do not 
believe in leaving this kind of work tell the etiota arc 
required for use. Planted a long row of American Black¬ 
berries of the best varieties obtainable in a sunny poaraoo 
outside the kitchen garden. They are planted 
black boundary fence, whioh has been wired, and the 
strong shoots of the Blackberries will be tied to the wires 
as the plants grow. Some people do not succeed with 
theee. but I rather think that tbto to owing m some oases 
to wrong positions being selected, and no encouragement 
being giveoafterwards Sowed Cucumber and Tomato 
sceda, also a few seeds ot one or two Melons to corns in for 
earlv nlanUmr. Rearranged stove. A few things which 
rooted from cut¬ 


ting* were thrown out. Some Gloxinias just starting into 
growth were repotted and moved to a shell near the glass. 


vacant land will generally afford work for some time. If ^ __ 

it could be done, very heavy clay land might have some of early planting. Rearranged stove. A t 
the clay burnt and screened, the rough to be used in the | have done flowering and that are eemly 
drains, and the fine as a top-dressing for the surface. This 
would be a permanent improvement that anyone might 
carry out with a moderate expenditure, ae in some oases 
cuttings and prunings of trees might be utilised, with a 
small amount of inferior quality of coal after the fires were 
started. Draw a little earth up to the early Cabbages if 
open and mild. Ventilate frames in which Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces are growing. E. Hobdat, 


Cold Pits and Frames. 

In frosty weather, even planta which may be considered 
f Jrly hardy, if in pots, will require more protection than to 


* Ineotd or northern district* the operation* referred 
m inder “ Gordon Work" may be don* from ten day* to 
a v rtnight Inter than U hete tndi 

» •*«*uhs. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Now that tbe shortest day to past, the amount of day¬ 
light will soon begin to increase, and we shall get a little 
more sun as well. In a pure atmosphere planta under 
glass soon begin to feel and show the effects of this, and 
with very little encouragement will commence to make a 

_ little growth again, and in some cases expand their bloe- 

\icOted odik oqudUy'good \o6tao more kindly, though slowly as yet. But in ihe 


Gougle 


muiky atmosphere of a large town or city the tffeotoof 


2688.— An Ivy-leaved “ Ger anium .”— 
What you complain of sometimes arise* through 
growing the plants too well. The soil and 
treatment may be too good ; but variegated 
plants sometimes revert back again to the 
normal form, exhibiting various freaks of Uua 
kind. There is nothing you can do to keep the 
variegation you desire, except by growing the 
plants in a poorer soil; oven that perhapa will 
not stop it. I do not care for suph freaks, and 
should advise you not to trouble about these 
quixotic forms of vegetation.—0. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PRIMROSE GARDEN. 

No flower better deserves a garden to itself 
than the Primrose. It is so old a favourite, and 
has been cultivated into so many forms, that 
anyone determined to have a Primrose garden 
may choose the kind he likes best, and set to work 
accordingly. There are the single-stalked Prim¬ 
roses, the earliest of all, flowering from the middle 
of March onwards, while some may be had in 
bloom as soonas the end of February. They range 
in colour from pure white to deep-primrose, and 
from palest pinky-lilac through strong red- 
purples to a colour nearly approaching blue, and 
there are also rich reds of many shades. There i 
is not as yet any Primrose of a true pink colour ; , 
nor, though the type colour is yellow, are there 
as yet any strong yellows of the orange class. 
There are also Double Primroses in nearly 
all the same colourings. The florist’s Polyan¬ 
thus, with its neat trusses of small flowers, 
though beautiful in the hand and indispensable 
iu the good garden of hardy flowers, is not a 


more or less true to the parent colour, so that 
a patch of 100 seedlings—from yellows, for 
instance—will give a general effect of yellow 
throughout the group. The 
Whites and yellows are kept at one end of 
the garden and the reds at the other, the deepest 
yellows next to the reds. Seen from a little 
j distance, the yellow and white part of the Prim¬ 
rose garden looks like a river of silver and gold 
flowing through the copse. The white stems of 
the Birches and the tender green of their young 
leaves help to form a pretty picture, which is 
at its best when the whole is illuminated by the 
evening sunlight. The question has been much 
discussed whether it is best to sow Primrose 
seed as soon as it is ripe, or to keep it over till 
March in the next year. Su ;h strong opinions 
have been expressed on both sides, and by such 
trustworthy writers, that one can only conclude 
that each way is the best in its own place. 
Both have been tried in connection with the 
Primrose garden above described, where the 
seed Bown the next March answers much the 
best. It may, therefore, be assumed that this 
is the way that suits seedlings for a light soil ; 


rose, Jasminum nudiflorum, Lilium umbellatum, 
Delphiniums, and such tender things as Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Tuberous Begonias, and plants 
commonly used for bedding, Tufted Pansies 
amongst the number. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that although these will succeed so close 
to London as you mention, they do not give 
such fine flowers as when further away from 
dust and smoke.—C. T. 

2687.— Early Gladioli.— This is not the 
correct season for planting such kinds as The 
Bride, which are more tender than the ordinary 
type. But even the early autumn-flowering 
varieties are, in cold districts, taken up and 
stored away during the winter similar to Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias. If you are in a cold northern 
district do not plant out UDtil the spring. 
If in a warm locality and the weather 
remains open, and the soil is in | roper condition, 
you may plant now. Give a covering of some 
kind over them if prolonged and severe frost is 
anticipated. Clematises may be planted new 
if the weather is suitable, but, of course, every¬ 
thing depends upon that. Irises and Turk’s 
cap Lili* 8 may a’so be planted, and the same 



A Primrose Garden in Surrey. 


plant for the Primrose garden, as it makes no 
show in the mass. The graud Primroses for 
garden effect are the large 
Bunch-flowkkkd kinds (see illustration), 
white, yellow, and orange-coloured, red, crim¬ 
son, and rich brown ; of infinite variety in form, 
texture, habit, and colouring, easy to raise to 
any amount by seed, os also by division of the 
older plants. A Primrose garden that for some 
years has been an ever-increasing source of 
pleasure and interest to its owners was formed 
a few years back by making a cutting of about 
70 yards long, and varying from 10 yards to 
15 yards wide, through a wild copse of young 
Birch-trees. The natural soil was very poor and 
sandy, so it was prepared by a thorough trench¬ 
ing and a liberal addition of loam and manure, 
which has to be renewed every year. No formal 
walks are made, but one main track is trodden 
down about 2 feet wide, near the middle of the 
space, dividing into two here and there, where 
a broader clearing makes it desirable to have 
two paths in the width. The older divided 
plants are put in groups of a colour together, 
from 20 to 50 of a sort. The groups of seedlings 
are of necessity more vacfifftis,. though tTiev are 
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whereas, the sowing as soon as ripe is right on 
heavier ground, where the plants may also 
stand two years without division. 


267 6 . — Plants for a London garden. 
—It depends greatly whether the garden is 
built in on all sides and its size as to the measure 
of success you are likely to gain. I have 
seen the Clove Carnation, the white and the 
common kind, succeed remarkably well in 
London, and the hardier kinds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, such as Jules Lagravire, Jardin des 
Plantes, Emperor of China or Cottage Maid—in 
fact, any of the re flexed varieties of pronounced 
colours may be chosen for outside. But they 
must be decided, not white or pale tints. The 
Irises, German varieties in particular, are excel¬ 
lent. The old Garden Flag succeeds well even 
in the smokiest districts. London Pride (Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa), Campanula glomerata dahurica, 
C. Rapunculus, Anemone japonica and its 
variety alba, Auriculas of good distinct colours, 
Double perennial Sunfl wer, Rudbeckia speciosa, 
Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia), Spanish Squills, 
and Japan Knot weed; if the garden is 
large, hardy Ferns in variety, Evening Prim- 


remark applies to the*e ; but it is not ihe 
proper time. Ths work is aiwa)8 best do je in 
autumn.—C. T. 

2687 — Plants for a shady spot —Very 
few hardy flowers will thrive under the condi¬ 
tions you mention. You cannot do better than 
have a good selection of hardy Ferns. They 
will succeed well and give satisfaction. The 
Lily of the Valiev will do well, also Spanish 
Squills, Solomon’s Seal(Polygonatums), Creeping 
Jenny, Auriculas, Polyanthuses (if not too 
shady), Saxifraga umbrosum (London Pride), 
and Foxgloves; but the selection is very limited. 
I should try Ferns, as you say. The other part 
of the garden can be devoted to flowers, being 
in the full sun.—C. T. 

2742.— A Slimmer bed.— Carpet bedding 
is expensive, both in material and labour, and 
anyone tired of “ Geraniums ” and Lobelias 
would probably soon tire of the patterns of a 
carpet-bed. But there are ways of planting 
beds without either the summer exotics or the 
expensive carpet-bed. There are plants which 
may be taised from seeds that will not cost a 
tenth part for “ Geraniums ” or Lobelias ; and, 
best of all, there are hardy plants in almost 
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endless variety suitable for any position. One 
of the showiest beds I saw last season was a 
large mass of Antirrhinums, with the seed-pods 
cut off as they appeared, and that bed from 
July till late in autumn will always be effective. 
The plants were raised under glass and pricked 
out. Another bed of Tentstemons from a good 
strain was equally good. Then, if something 
better is wanted, plant with a mixture of Tea 
Roses and Carnations. Masses of Tufted Pansies 
are always good. And for a permanent bed, 
hardy Fuchsias are charming ; or, if the bed is 
a large one, a mixture of good hardy flowers, 
with some hardy annuals sown in groups among 
them.—E. H. 

- Unless the plants are grown at home, 

carpet bedding is expensive, and even then, raising 
the large number of plants required demands a 
great deal of both space, time, and labour, while 
the season of this kind of thing is very short. 
Why not plant the bed with Begonias (Tuberous), 
which require hardly any care, except to be 
watered a few times until well established, and 
flower with the greatest freedom ? If they are 
had iu mixed colours, a plant of Grevillea robusta 
“ dotted ” in here and there among them has a 
very nice effect, or a mass of Yellow Marguerites 
may be planted in the centre and surrounded 
with crimson or pink, or even with mixed 
Begonias. I can suggest nothing more likely to 
prove satisfactory than this.—B. C. R. 

2750 —Peat moss litter.— This is an 
excellent manure for most garden crops. I have 
used it for flower borders, beds of Carnations, 
and Pinks; it is also excellent for fruit-trees, 
Strawberries, and other small fruits. I have 
also tried it for Potatoes and Mangold Wurzel 
in the fields with the best results. Lastly, I had 
more of it on one occasion than I could dispose 
of on cultivated ground, and I scattered some of 
it over a Grass-field, and the effect of it was 
more rapid than that of other stable manure. 



It is an error to suppose that it does not heat 
and ferment; it gives a ntore violent heat than 
the ordinary kind of manure ; but it is sooner 
over.—J. D. E. 

- According to my experience this forms 

excellent manure for garden work. It certainly 
grows splendid Potatoes, and seems to suit 
several other kinds of vegetables for which I 
have tried it. It is probably more suitable for 
heavy soils than light ones, being naturally of a 
light nature. What I have had heats mode¬ 
rately, but not at all strongly. It is much 
esteemed by the farmers and other growers 
about here—Crawley, in Sussex.—B. C. R. 


p 27G1.— Work in a garden.— If the case 
is as yon state it to be, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that it is impossible for one 
man to do the work named, and the sooner 
you give up making the attempt the better it 
will be for the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The glass alone would occupy all one man’s time 
during the summer if the work was done in a 
proper manner. You might possibly manage it 
yourself during the winter, say from the end of 
October to the 1st of March, if you had no 
household work to do; even then the lawn 
would not get much attention. As to the 
mowing of one acre and a half of lawn by your¬ 
self it is out of the question altogether. If 
employers only knew how much it takes out of 
a man to propel a lawn-mower single-handed for 
four or five hours at a stretch, I am sure they 
would not expect it. Many a time I have been 
unfit for work the following day after a hard 
day’s toil with the mowing-machine, and I 
have known men give np an otherwise com¬ 
fortable situation for tbe same reason. As an 
old gardener I advise you not to act in a hasty 
manner, but to state your case respectfully to 
your employer, as he is probably unaware of 
the work you have t<|Ulo^^n<J vll|nhlL^arrange. 


ments to lighten it accordingly. If he does not 
he will not be long in finding out his mistake. 
Difficult as it is sometimes to hold the balance 
between gardeners and their employers in similar 
questions to this one, yours is an exception, as 
it is clearly a case where the work is too 
much, therefore you need not think, or your 
employer either, that I have shown you any 
favour.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

ESPALIER FRUIT-TREES. 

Espalier-trained fruit-trees are not, I believe, 
so much in favour now as they were formerly ; 
nevertheless, there may be some whom the 
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history of a tree so trained may interest. Eleven 
years ago I planted a dwarf Apple-tree—Cox’s 
Pomona—designing it for an espalier, but at 
the end of two years it had got into so hopeless 
a form, that I resolved to train it anew, and 
with this object I cut off all the branches and 
left it a bare stem 21 inches high. The space 
allotted to the tree was in length 8 yards, the 
height 5 feet 6 inches. Its appearance at the 
commencement of the present year will be under¬ 
stood by a reference to Fig 1. In the year which 
followed the deprivation of its branches and its 
reduction to 21 inches from the ground level, a 
plentiful supply of shoots issued from the stem 
about a foot from the ground where the thickest 
branches had been cut away, and several more 
were produced at the top ; from these a selection 
was nude at the end of the year wherewith to 
commence the training of the tree. On re¬ 
ferring again to Fig. 1 it will be seen that it 
now had three branches on either side and 
one to form a leader. My three tiers of 
branches having been established, I had to 
get them to grow in such a way that, as the 
tree advanced, a proper gradation of thick¬ 
ness should be maintained in each tier. This 
could not be effected in one year. The lowest 
branch, though trained horizontally at first, was 
always curved in an upward direction at the 
extremity, and this mode of training h is, as 
Fig. 1 shows, still maintained. One tier only of 
branches and a leader was suffered to grow in 
the course of one year, and the proportionate 
difference in the length of each tier was increased 
each year at the winter pruning. At the present 
time, although there are no Apples on the highest 
tier, there are thirty-four fairly distributed over 

Fig. III. 



the other six, the lower tier alone having seven 
on it; but there are very few portions of the tree 
that did not carry blossoms in the spring, and 
if the urnal quantity had set ten times that 
number of Apples would have been produced. 
Fig. 2 gives the form which I hope my tree will 
eventually assume, as being that which, by 
judicious training and pruning, would be the 
most convenient to keep in order; but a form 
which in theory would be more correct is shown 
in Fig. 3 for the benefit of those who prefer more 
methodical training. The chief tendencies which 
we have to counteract in espalier training are 
Excess of vigour in the upper branches, in 
the top one especially, causing them to outgrow 
the lower, and the producing of all the fruit at 


the extremities only, leaving the middle of the 
tree bare, an evil which, though it cannot be 
cured in trees that have long been neglected, may 
always be avoided by a judicious course of 
training from the very first. Begin with as 
many branches as you can get, with two, or 
even three on each side, with a leader to carry 
on the growth ; but as the trees advance, take 
care to increase the proportionate difference in 
the length of the lower branch and the branch 
above it, laying in only one tier each year till 
the intended height has been obtained. All 
the shoots except the terminal have to be 
shortened as they advance, beginning with 
those on the highest tier. The end of each 
should be pinched off when about 4 inches long. 
Great attention should be given to this, and 
if any aie afterwards found to have been over¬ 
looked, they should be reduced to the same 
length. Any shoots that are produced on these 
shortened portions later on in the year should 
be treated in the same way. The terminal 
shoots should be looked at occasionally, and if 
any appear to be more vigorous than their 
neighbours on the opposite side of the tree, 
their points should be pinched off. A reduction 
of their length should commence early in 
August, beginning with those of the highest 
tier and proceeding downwards as the season 
advances. The tree should be measured at the 
end of the year, and the branches on the right 
side of the tree made to correspond in length 
with those on the other side. In the event of 
an accident happening to one of the branches 
necessitating the removal of a portion of it, a 
new shoot proceeding from it may be made to 
overtake the others and acquire its proper 



length in the course of a few years by allowing 
the 

Terminal shoot to remain always un¬ 
shortened, and to be trained in an upward 
direction across the other branches, as shown in 
Fig. 4, which gives the arrangement of the 
branches of my present tree in the year 1885. 
The laterals also might be allowed to remain on 
longer than those on the other branches, and be 
reduced to G inches instead of 4 inches. At the 
winter pruning all the laterals should be reduced 
to about 2 inches in length from the main 
branches in the usual way. These, I think, are 
the chief points that require attention in the 
cultivation of an espalier fruit-tree in the earlier 
stages of its growth. An espalier that has for 
some years filled the space hitherto allotted to 
it may be profitably treated by having new ter¬ 
minal shoots trained horizontally at right angles 
to the main branches across the border in which 
it stands, taking care to keep the lower hranchlet 
well in advance of the one above it. This can be 
done effectually in the second or third year of 
their growth. Little available space on the 
border for the growing of crops is lost by this 
arrangement. There is nothing to hinder vege¬ 
tables from being grown close to the new 
branches on either side. I have one so treated, 
the lowest branch of which has attained the 
length of more than 15 feet. B. 


Canker in fruit-trees, and its 
causes. —Canker, in my opinion, proceeds 
from the rupture of the sap-vessels, caused 
generally by a sudden change of temperature. 
A few years ago I remember warm weather in 
the early spring followed by an unusually cold 
time ; most of my Apple-trees showed signs of 
canker more or less that year, and even the 
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Quick in the hedges was cankered in many 
places, and as I have never had canker before or 
since I can only attribute it to the above cause 
in this case. I believe that when the sap rising 
freely receives a prolonged check some of the 
sap-vessels become clogged, and when the sap 
again rises rupture of the vessels takes place. 
A bruise, blow, or frost would have the same 
effect. It is well known that some varieties of 
Apple-trees are more liable to canker than 
others. This I attribute to the wood-cells and 
sap-vessels being larger in some than in others, 
though it is possible the fault may be constitu¬ 
tional. It is acknowledged that plants and 
trees in a weak state, whether they have become 
so from want of nourishment or any other cause, 
are predisposed to disease. If my theory is 
correct, sappy, unripened wood is caused by a 
cold summer, or by some of the roots getting 
into cold or wet soil. To avoid canker therefore 
plant only healthy trees and those not predis¬ 
posed to canker, see that the land is well 
drained, and that the trees are as much exposed 
to the sun as possible, and should any of the 
roots have penetrated into the subsoil lift and 
replant, keeping the roots as near the surface 
as possible. Should a season likely to produce 
canker come it will, I think, have little or no 
effect on firm, well-ripened wood, and last, 
though not least, keep the trees healthy by 
keeping the bark clean, destroying insect pests, 
and giving any plant food the trees may lack.— 
Chepstow. 

27r>6.— Planting' and pruning fruit 
trees. —You have done the work in such a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, aud carried out 
all the details in such a practical way, that I 
cannot refrain from commending you on the 
good judgment you have brought to bear on 
the matter. Having done so much to secure 
success you will not, I feel sure, mind my telling 
you that there is only one danger for you to 
avoid, and that is not to pursue a severe system 
of pruning. Looking at the careful manner in 
which you have prepared the soil for the trees, 
they are sure to make vigorous growth after the 
first year, and if you try to check this growth 
by severe pruning you will only make matters 
worse. If you wish to keep your trees in the 
form of low bushes you must, at the end of the 
second year, prune the roots as well as the 
branches ; but the bearing surface of a low bush 
tree is too little to be satisfactory where a 
quantity of fruit is required. For that reason, 
in a good soil like yours, you had better let the 
branches extend 1 foot or 15 inches each year 
until they reach a height of 7 feet, when it may 
be reduced to 6 inches, there will then be a 
better balance between the roots and branches. 
Your ideas about pruning are as sound as those 
about planting. You may shorten back the 
long branches in the way you suggest early in 
March ; but I w ould not touch those shoots that 
are not more than 1 foot in length.—J. C. G. 

‘ 2747.— Washing' Apple trees. — Lime 
wash made with fresh lime and applied with 
a brush, will clear your trees of the Lichen and 
Moss ; but if these parasites have taken posses¬ 
sion of the small branches as well as the large 
ones, your better plan will be to dress the stems 
and large branches with the liquid lime, and 
apply fresh slaked lime in a dry state to the 
small branches. The latter is quite as reliable 
as the other, and gives much less trouble; but 
the lime must be used quite fresh, and the 
branches well covered with it. If the trees are 
large, let a man with the lime in a wheelbarrow 
stand beneath the tree, and with a scoop or 
shovel throw it up amongst the branches. In 
the case of rather high trees, it is sometimes 
necessary, to reach the upper side of the 
branches, to send a man up the tree with a 
bucket of lime, and dress them over from a higher 
elevation. If the work is carefully done the 
remedy is quite reliable. The first indication of 
the good work done by the lime is that the 
Lichen will turn brown, and in two or three 
weeks after you will find the ground covered 
with it. You must choose a still day to apply 
the lime in a powdered state.—J. C. C. 

2729.— Strawberries for forcing.—I 

do not think there is anything better at present 
among the well - tested varieties for forcing 
than Vicomtesse H. de Thury and Sir J. 
Paxton. Keen’s Seedling Ss a good fdlrcer in 
some places, and John! RuskiA a> long aetoer 
sorts, has been highly Epellfoof, JA^t where 


only two varieties are required I should take 
the Vicomtesse and Sir J. Paxton. Sir C. 
Napier comes on well for late forcing, but is not 
adapted for very early work. Before introduc¬ 
ing this variety into heat, the plants should be 
dipped in a rather strong solution of Gishurst 
Compound to kill mildew spores, as mildew is 
sometimes troublesome to this variety when 
forced. It is a great advantage, where Straw¬ 
berries are largely forced, to take the runners 
from young plants set out the previous autumn 
on purpose to produce runners, only the first 
season the flowers being picked off. When the 
runners are taken from bearing plants some of 
them are sure to be weaklings.—E. H. 


SOME GOOD LATE PLUMS. 

Coe’s Golden Drop (here figured), is un¬ 
doubtedly the the most valuable late Plum in 
cultivation, as it is a sure bearer in almost any 
position, the fruit bemg large, of attractive 



Fruiting-branch of Plum " Coe’s Golder. Drop. 
Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. W. 
Cooper, Marston, Frome, Somersetshire. 


appearance, and of excellent quality. That it 
keeps well is evinced by the fact of several good 
dishes of it having been shown at some of the 
autumn Chrysanthemum and fruit shows in the 
south-western counties very late in the season. 
Coe’s Late Red is also a very late variety, 
and often gives promise of keeping even longer 
than the Golden Drop. This, again, is a 
sure-croppping variety, but naturally succeeds 
and keeps better when grown against cool 
walls. Unfortunately, it is of poor quality, 
but is yet very acceptable for cooking. 
Belle de Septembre, also a round, red Plum, 
is said to be superior to the last-named, 
and it certainly is a little better in point of 
flavour. My experience with it does not extend 
beyond testing fruit at a show, but I believe 1 
am justified in recommending atrial being given 
it. Guthrie’s Late Green is one of the best late 
dessert Plums, and last season it kept well in 
most places, good dishes being available during 
the early part of November. The best keeper 


of all will, however, be found in Ickworth 
Imp^ratrice, this being a moderately heavy 
cropper, blue in colour, and, if allowed to hang 
till the fruit shrivels, very richly flavoured. It 
seems to require a moderately warm wall or a 
site facing eastward to fully develop its best 
qualities. When open weather occurs again 
intending fruit-tree planters should take note of 
the above-named Plums as being of real value in 
the garden. _ I- 

2744.— Fruit fanning. —The sea air is not 
at all injurious to fruit-trees if they are pro¬ 
tected from strong winds. Some of the best 
fruit as yet obtained in England has been 
grown by Mr. Samuel Barlow, in his Welsh 
garden at Schmidda Hir, on the Little Orme, 
near Llandudno. The garden is almost sur¬ 
rounded by the sea, and within a few hundreds 
of yards from it. I have never seen such growth, 
both on trees and Rose-bushes, as is to be seen 
in that garden. Tomatoes also succeed admir¬ 
ably under glass.—J. D. E. 

- The Tomato, it should be remembered, 

is a native of the sea-coasts of Peru and Mexico, 
and undoubtedly thrives better within sight and 
smell of the “ salt sea waves” than elsewhere. 
More Tomatoes are grown in and near Worthing 
alone than in any other county in England 
(Kent, perhaps, excepted), and if “ R. S. D.” 
could see the miles of glass-houses that are there 
devoted to their culture, he would not need to 
ask the above question. 1 have also seldom, if 
ever, seen Tomatoes grow, set, and fiuit as 
freely and healthily as they do on the coast of 
South Wales and elsewhere. As regards the 
culture of the ordinary kinds of hardy fruits 1 
have not had so much experience ; but 1 could 
mention many thriving orchards&t different poinl s 
along the south coast, and I know that in several 
places near the sea in Glamorganshire there were 
heavy crops of Apples, &c., last year (1892), while 
in most other parts of the country there were few 
or none. Shelter from the south-west winds, 
which often drive the salt spray long distances and 
“ scald ” the trees, is necessary, as well as some 
protection on the north and east, if possible.—- 
B. C. R. 

2737.— Coal tar on Vines —Coal-tar and 
paraffin-oil are sometimes recommended for 
mealy-bug on Vines, but they are dangerous 
things in inexperienced hands ; and as there are 
perfectly harmless dressings just as effective I 
never recommend them. Ten ounces of Gishurst 
Compound dissolved in a gallon of boiling water 
and used at a temperature of 120 degs., will 
kill all insects and their eggs if brushed well 
into the crevices round the spurs. It will be 
well to go over the Vines a second time to make 
sure that every egg has been reached and de¬ 
stroyed. I do not see what good there is in the 
clay dressing if the rods are well scrubbed with 
the mixture. All loose bark should be removed 
before washing the rods, and if there are mealy 
bug on the Vines the whole interior of the house 
should be thoroughly cleaned and some of the 
old border replaced with fresh soil, as the mealy 
bug will descend the stem and live beneath the 
soil in cold weather.—E. H. 

- Coal-tar is a dangerous substance to use 

for painting Vines. A dressing of Lemon-oil 
Insecticide will kill mealy-bug. It is simply 
mixed with rain-water and applied to the Vines 
with a brush, working it well into all the cracks 
and crevices of the Vine-rods. As a winter 
dressing it may be used much stronger than for 
other seasons. No other dressing will be needed 
if this is used. Perhaps the best and safest 
dressing for Vines after they are pruned is a 
mixture of four ounces of soft-soap to a gallon 
of warm water, and add to it half a pound of 
flowers of sulphur, and a little soot if the yellow 
colour is deemed objectionable. If Vines have 
been badly attacked with bug the woodwork of 
the house will also need to be well washed with 
soft-soapy water, and again with clear water, 
afterwards giving it two coats of paint. The 
surface soil should also be removed to the depth 
of 2 inches.—J. D. E. 

- Although it is quite safe to use coal-tar 

on Vines, it is not a sure cure for mealy-bug, 
nor is anything else if the Vines are at all 
neglected the Following season. A sharp look 
out should be kept after new growth commences 
for any signs of this insect. Some are certain 
to appear. A narrow-pointed camel-hair brush, 
dipped in methylated spirits, is the best means 
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of cleansing the Vines during growth. By 
touching the insects with the spirit the Vines 
will not be injured at all, but the mealy-bug can 
be kept in check. The tar mixture should be 
made up as follows : Put one quart of tar and 
four quarts of water into a bucket, add sufficient 
garden soil to make it of the consistency of 
paint, mix all well together, and put in one 
quart of hot lime to give the Vines a natural 
colour when painted. Apply the mixture as 
you would paint, brushing it into every crevice. 
In bad cases this may be done tw’ice in one 
winter. Be careful to keep the whole well 
mixed, or the tar will float on the top. 
Thoroughly wash the Vines with water heated 
to 120 degs. ; adding soft-soap is a good and 
safe remedy for cleansing them from mealy¬ 
bug ; but in no case will all the insects be 
killed. Therefore, the summer attention needed 
is most important.—S. P. 


WHEN TO MOVE PEACH-TREES. 

If Peach and Nectarine-trees are transplanted 
when in full leaf, the work being done well and 
at the right time, they wall quickly recover from 
the check and form a considerable number of 
fresh root fibres before the resting period sets 
in. Of the advantages attending this removal 
of either large or small trees little need be said 
beyond remarking that it not only prevents any 
loss of crop, but, on the contrary, is frequently 
the means of improving both the weight and 
quality of the fruit produced. Another impor¬ 
tant point in favour of moving good sized trees 
from one house to another or from the outer 
walls to a glazed structure is the fact that by 
so doing, valuable wall and trellis space can be 
far more quickly turned to good account than 
would be the case if quite young trees were 
planted instead. These, however, are oft-re¬ 
peated, yet indisputable truisms, and my object 
in returning to the subject is to chronicle a few 
rather uncommon experiences of my own, the 
opportunity also being taken of penning a note 
of warning to those who may be disposed to 
commence moving their trees before they are fit 
for it. The time usually selected for shifting 
Peaches and Nectarines from one position to 
mother is usually directly after the youog wood 
has become fairly hard and the buds plump, the 
leaves still being; green and holding on tena¬ 
ciously. If this period is anticipated, the 
chances—these almost amounting to a certainty 
—are that the premature lifting and replant¬ 
ing w'ill end in the young wood shrivel¬ 
ling badly and, it may be, the loss of the 
tree. The latter contingency is more likely to 
arise in the case of young trees brought in from 
the open walls any time this season—at any 
rate, before the end of September. The wood on 
most of the trees under glass is about now fairly 
hard, and in most cases those in early houses may 
safely be shifted from one house to another, or 
from one part of a house to another at once. 
Those with two or more houses or divisions de¬ 
voted principally to Peach and Nectarine cul¬ 
ture have a decided advantage over those who 
have not, especially if early forcing is carried 
out. Trees from the open walls are not suitable 
for introducing into an early house, as they 
would be just going to rest at a time w’hen they 
ought to be got ready for starting, and would 
force badly accordingly. The proper course to 
pursue is to shift trees from second early and 
successional houses into the earlier ones and to 
make good any blanks in the late houses with 
young trees prepared against open w'alls. No 
great amount of skill need be expended in the 
Successful transplanting of Peach and 
Nectarine-trees, more judgment, as previously 
hinted, being required in deciding when it 
shall be done. Supposing that the wood is 
firm and active top-growth nearly or quite over, 
it also being possible to move the trees with a 
moderate large ball of soil about the roots, then 
I would give the preference to early autumn 
transplanting; but if the growth is late in 
maturing, then I would say by all means defer 
planting till the leaves have fallen, even if it 
cannot be done before bud movement com¬ 
mences next spring. In some instances the 
stems of the trees are located almost im¬ 
mediately behind the hot water pipes, this 
rendering it an extremely difficult matter to 
move the trees with much soil about the roots, 

'hat trees 
little soil 


and in this case I .counsel delay, j 1 
can ip ftfll leaf v itu^ii 


about the roots, and yet recover sufficiently to j 
bear a crop of fruit the following season, I' 
have good reason for believing, but all the same, 

I would prefer to run no risks in that direction. 
Far better would it be to wait till the leaves 
have fallen, and the buds properly formed 
before disturbing the trees, and if the moving is 
done directly after this has taken place, there 
will be no shrivelling of the wood, while the 
roots will yet have time to heal over, and in 
some cases to even form a few fibres. This is 
undoubtedly the best plan to pursue when trees 
have to be brought from a distance, and applies 
with the most force to any prepared in nurseries. 
In each and every case the lifting should be 
done carefully, the operators striving to save as 
many healthy roots as possible, those of a bright 
healthy brown colour with white points being 
the youngest and most active, and the less all 
are bruised or broken the better. Many err in 
saving too large a ball of soil about the roots, 
the consequence of which is that large lumps fall 
away, carrying many good roots with them. A 
small, flat, semi-circular ball is the best, and 
this can usually be lifted out of the hole by 
means of a short, wide, and stout board, and 
carried by this to its fresh site. Should the 
tree have to be moved to a considerable 
distance, then ought the ball and roots to be 
enclosed in strong mats, these also being handy 
for lifting them in and out of the holes. The 
greatest care should also be taken of the trees, 
reckless labourers little heeding whether they 
break several of the limbs or not. Long, ugly 
branches may well be cut out before the trees 
are moved and Borne thinning out done, the rest 
of the branches being then tied together in a 
few bunches, all this being done before the roots 
are disturbed. Thus treated, the trees can 
generally be got through doorways without 
sustaining much injury. When in position, 
prune away any damaged' branches and cleanly 
cut over all broken ends of roots, those much 
damaged being removed. A rich compost is not 
necessary or desirable, but what suits the Grape- 
Vine answers well for Peaches. Always make 
the hole rather larger than the spread of roots, 
filling in with fresh compost somewhat firmly 
and planting rather high, the roots, thinly and 
evenly spread out, being surrounded with some 
of the finest of the compost. I find roots most 
active when they come into contact with burnt 
earth and well charred rubbish generally, and 
invariably use this freely when planting Peach 
and Nectarine-trees. The soil should be kept 
rather on the moist side, especially when the 
trees are moved in full leaf. The house ought 
also to be kept rather close for a time, shaded 
in bright weather, and the trees be syringed 
overhead frequently. W. 


MOISTURE FOR FRUIT-TREES. 
There can be no doubt that fruit-trees require 
far more moisture at the root than they usually 
get—at least, over a very wide area of the 
country. The year 1891 was an exceptionally 
wet one, and the prophets were predicting un¬ 
ripened wood, and very little fruit last year ; 
but the fact is that where the blossoms escaped 
the exceptionally severe frosts of May and June 
the crops of fruit were good, and, above all, the 
trees looked remarkably clean and healthy. I 
never remember seeing the fruit-buds on Apples, 
Pears, &c., so prominent at this early date, and 
unless we get some very exceptional weather to 
mar the prospects, the chances are that 1893 
will be a great fruit year. I may remark that 
giving copious supplies of water, house-slops, 
sewage, Ac., to fruit-trees, has been a mania of 
mine for years, and every kind of liqu d I have 
to spare goes to the roots of the fruit-trees all 
the year round, and I can safely say that those 
that get most liquid give me the most regular and 
finest crops of fiuit. I have for years gathered 
fine produce from some dwarf bushes of Lord Suf- 
field Apples that I give copious supplies to, and 
the crop averaged nearly 3 bushels of splendid 
fruit on each bush, and for the past ten years 
they have never failed of a crop. I do not sug 
gest that it would be advisable on heavy or 
undrained land to water bo much; but 1 am 
convinced that the light land of the southern 
counties will produce better crops of fruit than 
the stiff lands of Kent if only the trees get 
plenty of moisture ; it is the lack of that which 
induces premature decay. J. G., IlanUi. 


RIPENING OF THE WOOD OF FRUIT- 

TREES 

Without well-ripened wood fruit-trees cannot 
become fruitful, and yet how often is the 
ripening attended to. Heat, not cold, is the 
primary factor in ripening ; yet from the treat¬ 
ment such subjects as Vines, Peaches, or even 
Figs often receive, we might infer that cold 
was the agency to bring about this desirable 
end. In seasons when sunshine is abnormally 
short and the temperature also considerably 
lower than is usual, more than ordinary care 
is needed to ensure that the wood becomes 
satisfactorily ripened. The badly ripened wood 
of Vioes produces loose straggling bunches, 
which probably would set indifferently and also 
be the forerunner of shanking. Many people 
as soon as the Grapes are cut in summer and 
early autumn throw the ventilators open both 
at the top and front of the house, and 
if possible the roof-lights are also removed. 
Coupled with the above, artificial heat from the 
pipes is withdrawn, and lateral spiay allowed to 
ramble at its own free will. For ripening up 
the wood of Vines a warm dry air is necessary, 
and during a cold and compn atively sunless 
season heat should be maintained in the pipes 
until the whole of the growth becomes firm and 
the foliage commences to mature. The foliage 
from well-ripened Vines commences to change 
colour naturally as the season advances, and 
some of the varieties take on beautiful autumn 
tints, which are sure signs of the ripening pro 
cess being satisfactorily performed. The foliage 
on 

Ill-ripened Vines is a long time in changing 
oolour ; in fact, only a decided check like a 
severe frost will cause it to fall, unless the sea 
son is far advanced. It must not be inferred 
that I favour a hot and close temperature, but 
the conditions necessary to ripen up Grapes dur¬ 
ing their latter stage will also suit the ripening 
up of the wood, with perhaps a little more air 
during the night. I like to feel the temperature 
warm, dry, and airy, and under these conditions 
the wood cannot but become efficiently ripened. 
Next to ripening up the wood the thinning out 
of the sub-laterals, or even the shortening of 
the main laterals themselves later on, will also 
assist in plumping up the buds. The sub-laterals 
would be the first to be cut out, but this would 
have to be done at intervals of a few days. In 
those cases where the sub-laterals have been 
allowed to extend above the orthodox one leaf, 
they should be shortened back to this one, being 
afterwards cut out altogether, taking care not 
to injure the main leaves. As the leaves com¬ 
mence to change the laterals themselves may be 
shortened back to 15 inches or 18 inches, accord¬ 
ing to the distance they have been allowed to 
extend. The advantage which will accrue from 
such practice cannot but be manifest in the 
plumping up of the buds. The late Mr. James 
Dickson, formerly of Arkleton, and who was 
well known for the high culture of his Grapes, 
and also for producing large bunches, regularly 
shortened back the laterals previous to the 
foliage falling, and admitted tnat he owed no 
small part of his success in producing large 
bunches to this practice. This is not pointed 
out merely to show that larger bunches can be 
had, but to prove that the practice is not injuri¬ 
ous. The laterals must not be shortened back 
indiscriminately, but as soon as it is seen that 
the main foliage has performed its allotted func 
tions. Many structures will no doubt soon be 
required for housing the Chrysanthemums, 
and although I would never make the Vines 
secondary to Chrysanthemums, much might be 
done in assisting the Vines to become early and 
well ripened, and the after-shortening of the 
laterals would be both beneficial to the Vines 
and plants. The foliage should be perfectly free 
from insect pests, as oftentimes both red-spider 
and thrips are allowed to have their own free 
will, especially the latter, where plants have to 
be grown which are apt to become affected with 
the pests in question. Washing the Vines with 
the garden engine or carefully with a hose would 
clear off red-spider, while fumigation would soon 
destroy thrips. The 

Ripening of pot Vines cannot be brought 
about by merely turning them out in the open 
air before the wood nas become efficiently 
ripened through a sufficient sojourn under glass 
in a ripening temperature, merely getting the 
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wood of a brown colour and the leaves rusty is 
not maturation in the true sense of the word. 
First get the wood thoroughly ripened, and then 
more air can be given to induce the Vines to go 
to rest. Much that I have advanced for tne 
ripening up of the wood of Vines is equally 
applicable to the Peach or Nectarine-tree. 
Firm, medium-sized, and short-joiated wood in 
the mid-season houses will generally turn out 
satisfactory enough, and a free volume of fresh 
air would be needful ; but even here discrimina¬ 
tion is necessary, and a little warmth in the pipes 
to ensure a warmer and dryer air will assist in 
a cold season in bringing about the desired 
end, of having well-ripened wood of that warm, 
nutty colour which Peach-growers so like to see. 
The early falling of the leaves is no criterion of 
the wood being efficiently ripened, as very often 
this is brought about prematurely by the 
foliage being devoured by red-spider. The 
antidotes applied for the destruction of red- 
spider are gotten as injurious as the spider, and 


four or six years old would be the effect of their 
rowing in soil badly drained or soil that is not 
rained at all. Scrape the Moss off, wet the 
bushes, and dust them well with dry powdered 
lime ; a dressing of lime on the surface of the 
ground, to be dug in, would also be beneficial. 
Moss also thrives on trees growing in very poor 
soil ; iu that case a good dressing of farmyard- 
manure dug in would be needful, but nothing 
will ever do any permanent good unless the 
ground is well drained.—J. D. E. 

- Give the bashes a thorough dressing of newly- 

slaked lime on a damp morning, or some time when the 
bushes are damp, so that the lime may stick.—E H. 

- The best plan is to paint the bushes all 

over with a mixture of quicklime, soot, and 
clay, made into the consistency of paint, adding a 
little melted refuse fat from the kitchen, which 
will make the mixture adhere to the branches. 
If nothing but lime and clay is used heavy rains 
wash off the mixture. An ordinary paint brush 
is the best tool to apply the mixture. It not 



The White African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus albidus). From a piotograph sent by Mr. Troup, 
Uplands, Wrington, Somerset. 


through their application I have known the 
leaves fall wholesale very quickly. Whenever 
it is decided to apply an insecticide other than 
fresh water with the usual mixture of sulphur, 
too much care can never be given in its applica¬ 
tion. The premature fallingof the leaves, through 
whatever agency, is a sure source of bud-dropping 
later on, as with the early falling of the leaves 
the buds cannot become either perfect or suffi¬ 
ciently matured. It is the wood of the trees in 
the later houses which is more in danger of not 
becoming sufficiently ripened. Trees that are 
neglected in this respect after the fruit is 
gathered can never be expected to remain long 
in good health, and from ill-ripened wood gum¬ 
ming often ensues. Many people often neglect 
their trees at this stage, neither assisting them 
to ripen up the wood satisfactorily nor applying 
a sufficiency of water to the roots. Without a 
sufficiency of this needful element the ripening 
of the wood cannot be efficiently performed. 
The starvation process will never ensure satis¬ 
factory results. A. 


2740.— Gooseberry-buphes.— A arowi 
of Moss o^the.stema of CfcoselM?T|y-b 


owth 

>ut 


only destroys Lichen and Moss, but prevents the 
birds eating the buds, and also reduces the crop 
of caterpillars the next summer.— S. P. 


2753.— Coil "boiler. —I have never used a 
coil of the pattern described, but I cannot see 
how it is going to heat nearly 100 feet of 4 inch 
piping. The gauge of the piping is right enough, 
though 1 £-inch would be better ; but the 
diameter is too small, and there arc too many 
“ laps.” It certainly would not act if set in the 
ordinary way, with the fire inside of it, as there 
would be no end of trouble with the fuel 
“ jamming ” at the top. The only way, as far as 

I can see, would be to set it above a well-built 
furnace of about 12 inches in diameter, the 
bottom of the coil being 9 to 12 inches above the 
fire-bars, with a good space all round it, and 
merely feed through the coil. In this way it 
would act best in conjunction with a flue. I 
have a house containing nearly the same quantity 
of piping, also heated by a coil, but this is l£-inch 
tubing, with four turns only, and is about 

II inches internal diameter at the top, and 
14 inches at the bottom, and 14 inches deep. It 
acts perfectly.—B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TEE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS). 

It is now nearly two hundred years since the 
blue African Lily was introduced, and yet it 
cannot be called a common plant, nor is it seen 
nearly so frequently as one would suppose, 
judging from its exceeding beauty. The way to 
have good specimens is to grow them in tubs. It 
roots so freely and strongly as to burst the 
strongest pots, but on no account should this 
lessen its cultivation. Large pots are expensive, 
but tubs are cheap and easily obtainable. For 
smaller specimens 4^-gallon aud 9 gallon casks, 
cut in two, and a few holes bored in the bottom 
for drainage, do very well, but for larger 
specimens petroleum or tar-barrels treated in the 
same way, but charred inside previous to use, 
will hold specimens quite large enough for any 
place or purpose, and capable of producing from 
thirty to forty spikes of flower each season. 
The beauty of a well-flowered specimen of this 
African Lily can hardly be exaggerated. 
There is no garden that would not be im¬ 
proved by the addition of a few specimens 
of this noble flowering plant. Beside formal 
terrace walks, at the top or foot of steps near the 
house, and even in simpler gardens, near and 
beside the dwelling-house, it always looks well. 
The culture of this plant is very simple, as, 
given a free sandy loam, well drained, abund¬ 
ance of water in the growing season, and pro¬ 
tection from the severest frost in winter, it is 
sure to grow well and flower freely. Once a 
good specimen is made up it is not advisable to 
disturb it at the root. Give stimulants freely 
in the shape of liquid-manure throughout the 
summer, and the reward will be from ten to 
forty spikes of bloom each year, according to 
the size and strength and liberal treatment of 
the plants. Some call this a hardy plant, and 
as a matter of fact it does withstand the winter 
in a few favoured southern and western gardens, 
but even in these it would thrive better and 
flower more freely if housed for the winter. It 
will stand unharmed from 10 degs. to 12 degs. 
of frost, and in any shed, cellar, or room where 
the severe frost can be kept from it, it will be 
safe. 

Varieties. —The commonest variety is A. um¬ 
bellatus, which was introduced from the Cape in 
1092. There is a form of it named maximus which 
is larger in all its parts than the type, and a 
truly noble kind, worthy of good cultivation. 
The flower-spike of this kind grows 4 feet high 
and bears an enormous head of bloom. There 
is a double-flowered form of A. umbellatus which 
is very beautiful and long-lasting, but whether 
it succeeds in pots in the open air I do not 
know. As seen under glass it is very good, 
and worth growing for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. Agapanthus umbellatus minor is 
smaller in all parts, with its narrow leaves and 
elegant slender spikes of deep-blue flowers. A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus is a verj dwarf kind, 
with narrow, rather erect leaves and heads of 
deep violet-blue flowers. It is said to be 
hardier than any other kind. These two dwarf 
kinds should be more extensively grown in pots, 
as they are less liable to burst them. 

White flowered kinds. —Of these there 
appear to be three distinct varieties. One, named 
A. umbellatus albidus (here figured), with full- 
sized spikes of fine white flowers, has the peculi¬ 
arity of losing its leaves, which during the winter 
turn yellow and die off. It appears to be a 
natural characteristic, and the plants should, 
therefore, be carefully dried off for the winter. 
Agapanthus umbellatus candidus is a white 
variety of the type and evergreen, but the finest 
kind is the form of Agapanthus umbellatus 
maximus, which has a tall scape and a large 
head of the purest-white flowers. Those who 
wish for a full and complete collection will find, 
in addition to the above-named kinds, a few 
others, varying slightly in their shades of blue, 
and there are also two variegated-leaved kinds, 
one with silver bands and the other with golden 
bands running the entire length of the leaf. 
Both are pretty, but, of course, not so generally 
useful as the vigorous, noble, green-leaved kinds. 


2762. — Treatment of a Chinese 
Primula. —The Chinese Primrose is un¬ 
doubtedly much hardier than is commonly sup¬ 
posed, and if hardily retfreld^J-'vrithout any arti- 
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ficial heat at all, if possible—will stand several 
degrees of frost uninjured. I have known quite 
young plants to resist 10 degs. and even 15 clegs, 
of frost, and then bloom beautifully afterwards, 
and here and there one finds an extra vigorous 
and hardy seedling that will endure almost any¬ 
thing and grow and bloom with extraordinary 
vigour. Such a one, no doubt, was the plant 
referred to, but the numerous changes of posi¬ 
tion, combined with old age, have proved too 
much for it. I do not know whether or not 
these plants are perennial in their native 
haunts, but I have never known one to do much 
good under cultivation after the second season, 
and once the decay at the collar described sets 
in and there is very little hope of recovery. 
In a cool and rather shady place these plants 
will, I know well, bloom profusely during the 
whole of the summer.—B. C. E. 


IMPORTED AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS. 
Within the last few years these have figured 
largely at the various auction sales held in the 
autumn and early winter months, large consign¬ 
ments reaching here from Belgium to be disposed 
of in this way. As the roots of the Azalea are 
very delicate, and quickly susceptible to injury 
if allowed to become dry, it is advisable previous 
to purchasing to see the state of the roots, and 
if too much parched up one can hardly hope 
that the whole of them will prove satisfactory. 
In any case they should as soon as possible after 
receipt be carefully examined, and the dry ones 
thoroughly watered by soaking them in a tub of 
water, as by this means the moisture percolates 
through the entire ball. Then they” should be 
stood somewhere to drain before potting, as 
no plant should be potted with a saddened ball 
of earth, the result being in many cases as bad as 
if the soil were too dry. Good sandy peat, or 
an admixture of leaf-mould with it, is very suit¬ 
able for these Azaleas, and the size of the pots 
will, of course, depend upon the plants ; but in 
any case good drainage is essential. Many look 
upon an Azalea as a plant that cannot be potted 
too firmly, and one for which it is absolutely 
necessary to press the soil down as tightly as 
possible. Such exertion, however, is really not 
required, for the plants will succeed equally 
well, provided they are potted moderately firm 
and care taken that no cavities between the ball 
of earth and the side of the pot are allowed to 
exist. If these imported plants (which have 
grown so freely) are examined, it will be seen 
that the soil in which they root so well iB by no 
means particularly firm, but is rather of a soft, 
spongy texture. After potting it is advisable 
to keep them rather close and shaded from the 
full rays of the sun for a few days till the roots 
are again active. Occasional syringings will also 
greatly assist towards keeping the foliage fresh 
till the plants recover from the check of re¬ 
moval. In ten days or a fortnight, however, it 
will be no longer necessary to protect them in 
this manner, and they may then be subjected to 
the same exposure as established plants. Com¬ 
plaints are often made that imported Azaleas 
lose so many of their leaves, but if treated in 
this way the results will be far more satisfactory 
than if potted and fully exposed at once. 
Camellias, on the other hand, which are often 
sent here in considerable numbers from Belgium, 
need a free circulation of air, otherwise the buds 
are very liable to drop ; indeed, when all reason¬ 
able precautions are taken a great many of the 
buds will fall soon after they reach this country, 
either from getting too dry or being deprived of 
air, or from some other cause. Though the 
greatest precautions sometimes fail in the case 
of these little imported Camellias, yet the largest 
measure of success may reasonably be hoped for 
when in a light airy structure and carefully 
attended to in the matter of water. T. 


2670.— Irises in pots.— The best Iris to 
grow in pots is I. reticulata, and the time to 
pot the bulbs is in the autumn, potting them five 
or six together in 5 inch pots. This is the most 
handy size to use, and ordinary soil will suffice, 
light loam for preference. Put a few crocks in 
the bottom for drainage, and arrange the bulbs 
at an equal distance apart, so as to gain effect 
from the deep-violet, fragrant flowers. After 
potting place them in a cold frame, and to bring 
them into flower by Christmas use a very gentle 
heat, just sufficient to bring them into bloom a 
few weeks before/thfc proper seabon; on no 
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account think of hard pruning. I do not know 
a prettier table adornment for Christmas than 
this fragrant Iris, a few pots of which will scent 
a large house with the rich violet perfume of the 
flowers. There have been several queries answered 
recently upon the best kinds of Irises for pots, 
and, therefore, no further information on this 
point is necessa ry now; but beyond all others 
begin first with I. reticulata. It is easily grown, 
ana the flowers are delightful in the dwelling- 
rooms or the greenhouse. They stand up well 
above the young leaves, which do not attain 
maturity until the flowers have faded. As re¬ 
gards the after-treatment of the bulbs, the proper 
way is to harden them off gradually and plant 
them in the open, not using the same bums, if 
possible, two years in succession. There are 
Beveral forms of I. reticulata, and the large- 
flowered variety should be made note of ; but I 
do not care for the others. I. Histrio, I. 
Kolpowskyana, I. alata, I. cyanea, I. Rosen- 
bachiana, and I. Bakeriana are also useful and 
amenable to pot-culture. It is pleasant to find 
so much interest being taken in the bulbous Iris 
by the readers of Gardening. They are a 
charming and easily-grown class.—C. T. 


VERONICAS IN POTS. 

For a cool greenhouse or conservatory the various 
garden forms of Veronica speciosa are well 
suited, as protection from frost is all they need, 
and with a little heat they will flower more or 
less throughout the autumn and winter months. 
These Veronicas are very accommodating, for neat 
little bushes that will bloom well may be had in 
pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, while if 
needed they will quickly form large specimens 
a yard high and as much through. Of course, 
such plants need a considerable amount of root 
room, and where there is a bed in the conserva¬ 
tory they do well planted out, provided the 
situation is light and airy. Few plants are to be 
seen in greater numbers hawked about the 
streets of London during the winter months 
than these Veronicas, and the cheap rate at 
which they are disposed of would indicate that 
little trouble is taken with them. That is indeed 
the case, for the cuttings are struck in the 
spring, and when frosts are over planted out. 
Little attention is needed during the summer 
except to pinch out the points of the growing 
shoots once or twice to ensure a bushy habit, as 
well furnished plants are necessary for potting. 
By the end of summer they will be neat little 
bushes, and, if lifted and potted carefully, will 
scarcely feel the (‘heck. These Veronicas form 
such a mass of roots when planted out that it 
will be absolutely necessary to reduce them 
before potting; however, if not carried to 
excess, it can be done without injury to the 
plants, or at most with only the loss of a few 
older leaves. When lifted and potted they 
should be placed in a frame and kept rather 
close till root-action recommences, but it will 
not be long before the fibres are again active in 
the new compost. Though Veronicas were in 
a good many cases greatly injured or killed out¬ 
right in the open ground last winter the injured 
plants recovered so quickly that soon all traces 
of the frost were obliterated. They will strike 
root readily from cuttings at nearly all seasons 
of the year, but the best time for that purpose 
is in the spring, the cuttings to consist of the 
young shoots of the current season. They need 
to be kept close and shaded till struck, which 
will not take long, but if the cuttings are 
allowed to flag the action of rooting will be 
much retarded thereby. A few garden varie¬ 
ties that are especially good are Imperialis 
(bright amaranth-red, a vigorous variety of free 
branching habit, and with large closely-packed 
spikes of blossom), Celestial has pretty light- 
blue flowers, Reine des Bleues (deep-blue), Marie 
Antoinette (pink), Jardin Fleuri (deep carmine). 
Bine Gem, as implied by its name, has blue 
blossoms, but in habit it is totally unlike any of 
the preceding, forming a little dense Box-like 
bush, than when in good condition is hardly 
ever without flowers. T. 


2731.— Begonias for show.— The follow¬ 
ing six doubles and six singles are very good 
when well done, but some of the doubles are 
rather expensive at present. Doubles : Yellow, 
Mrs. Jenkins ; scarlet, Edward Banks ; crimson- 
scarlet, Goliath ; white, Her Majesty ; pink, 
Beauty of Belgrove; salmon, Hon. Mrs. 


Plunkett. Singles: Scarlet, Mrs. H. G. 
Murray-Stewart; crimson, King of the Bego¬ 
nias ; rose, Mrs. H. Cannell ; yellow, Countess 
of Dunmore; salmon, Miss Lowe; bronze, 
Queen.—E. H. 

2672.— Plants for a cold greenhouse. 

—If you care for Ferns you might grow a very 
beautiful collection of the hardier kinds in a 
cold greenhouse. Some of the distinct and 
handsome forms of the Lastreas, Athyriums, 
&c., which when grown well are very orna¬ 
mental. You could also make a feature of 
Chrysanthemums, as it would be very easy to 
keep a little stove in the house on very severe 
nights, or when the damp is troublesome, 
rotting the blooms, as it frequently does, espe¬ 
cially in London. Many amateurs who havo 
only a tiny house grow Chrysanthemums 
extremely well, as shown by the fine blooms one 
sees at the shows from those who live practically 
in the metropolis. But the best of things suit¬ 
able for a cold greenhouse only is not lengthy. 
It would be better, if you could, to heat the 
structure, as then you could grow Pelargoniums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, a few Ferns (not 
necessarily hardy), Winter Cherry (Sol&num) 
and the useful Cypripedium insigne. But unless 
there is some means of affording a little heat 
these cannot be grown. Zonal Pelargoniums, 
commonly but erroneously called “ Geraniums,” 
would make a blaze of colour, and succeed well, 
even in such a smoky district. I should give 
first place to the Chrysanthemum, knowing so 
well how great is the success achieved in 
London, even under the most adverse circum¬ 
stances. Now is a good time to begin. If you 
care to grow bulbs in pots there is a Urge selec¬ 
tion. Try a few Daffodils, the Trumpet kinds, 
as Horsfieldi, for preference, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and such very charming free-flowering bulbs as 
the Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilia*).— 
C. T. 

2743.— Mixed Hyacinths.— These cheap 
mixed Hyacinths turn out fairly well some¬ 
times. I would rather pot them where they 
are to flower at once, single bulbs in 4-inch and 
5-inch pots. They may also bemoved as suggested, 
but they are not so amenable to this treatment 
as Tulips and Polyanthus Narcissus. I plant 
about four or five of such bulbs as these in 
mixed colours in a 6-inch pot; and as they a e 
usually the usual colours of red and blue, with 
a few white ones, they mix very well together. 
If pots of red, white, and blue are required 
unmixed, it is easy to purchase them in this 
way ; they are a little dearer, but not macl. 
White Hyacinths are dearest; next in price 
come red ; blue are the cheapest; and if pur¬ 
chased in mixtures about half are blue.— 
J. D. E. 

-By all means do as you suggest. This 

is a very common practice with the market 
growers, and, indeed, nearly all the Tulips and 
smaller Hyacinths brought into Covent-garden 
are managed in this way—grown and flowered 
in l>oxe8, and potted up when in bloom. Take 
them up with as much earth and roots as 
possible, and give a good watering both before 
and afterwards, and they will be all right.— 
B. C. R. 

2739.— Roman Hyacinths, &c.— The 
Roman Hyacinths now in blossom in a cool 
greenhouse must have had a little heat to briDg 
them on ; mine had a little to bring them in by 
the middle of December. If the greenhouse is 
heated Cyclamens and Chinese Primulas would 
bloom freely and well, also some of the winter- 
floweriDg Carnations. In an unheated house a 
useful plant is the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger). The be9t varieties are H. niger alti- 
folius and angustifolius; the last-named is pure- 
white, and flowers later. The early Irises, as I. 
persica and I. reticulata, will also come in under 
glass. With a little heat the ordinary Hyacinths 
and early Tulips will come in soon after 
Christmas.—J. D. E. 

-These will be of do use next year, but they may be 

planted out in a warm corner to produce a few flowers 
early in spring, though the Roman are not so useful for 
this work as the Dutch-grown bulbs. —E. H. 

- The bulbs will not be of any use for 

flowering again in pots. The best thing to do 
with them is to plant them out in the borders, 
where they will flower for many years. New 
bulbs are required for giving a full crop of 
bloom. Sweet Jonquils and Paper-white Nar¬ 
cissus may be had in, flower at Christmas by 
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potting them early in August. Freesias succeed 
admirably, too, if potted at the same time and 
kept growing steadily on a shelf close to the 
glass in the greenhouse.—S. P. 

2741.— Creeper for a cold ffreen 
house. —The Virginian Creeper would doubt¬ 
less grow, but, I think, something that will 
flower will be better. Some of the large- 
flowered Clematises would do well, and the 
variegated Cobtea scandens will also be suitable. 
In quite cold houses the Naked-flowered Jasmine 
forms very pretty ornaments in winter, and 
when trained thinly under the roof the wood 
will ripen well and the young shoots be covered 
with blossoms in winter. Then there are Tea 
and other Roses which are well adapted for this 
purpose. —E. H. 

- It would be simply absurd to plant such 

a perfectly hardy subject as a Virginian Creeper 
in a greenhouse, where it would probably not do 
nearly so well as outside. Why not plant a 
Vine, such as a Black Hamburgh or Buokland 
Sweetwater, and thus obtain a crop of fruit as 
well as the desired shade ? Any of the choicer 
kinds of Clematis would also succeed admirably. 
Lady C. Neville, lanuginosa Candida, Mrs. J. 
Bateman, or Duchess of Edinburgh or Countess 
of Lovelace (the last two with 


orode, Imperatrice Eugenie, and Eyn&ford Cem 
are suitable, and will do best when planted out 
in the border ; should be trained up into the 
roof, and the flowering shoots permitted to 
dangle about. Princeps, the Scarlet Passion¬ 
flower, should be planted in a warm house to 
flower in the winter. Alata is a distinct species, 
with entire leaves and very pretty flowers, 
requiring a warm house—at least, rather more 
heat than is found in the average greenhouse. 
The summer-flowering Passion-flowers should be 
pruned back to well-ripened wood in autumn. 
The Tacsonias are closely allied to the Passi- 
floras, and associate well with them in the 
conservatory.—E. H. 

ORCHIDS. 

HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

About a dozen kinds of hardy Cypripediums are 
more or less known in cultivation, and of these 
about half are North American. The finest of 
them is C. spectabile, a group of which, as grown 
in Edge garden, is represented in the accom- I 
panying engraving. The plant has a wide range 
in North America (including Canada), reaching 


to renew the growth of their large shaggy 
roots. I have been 

Most successful by cutting out the crowns, 
leaving the old roots not more than an inch long 
round them; these crowns may be planted 
retty close, so as to make an effective clump, 
t is better to add a rich top-dressing each 
winter than to bury the crown more than an 
inch or two at first, but with every care the 
plants seem to get worn out in a few years, and 
do not renew their vigour if divided or trans¬ 
planted. They may also be successfully grown 
in paraffin barrels cut in two, a mode which 
makes it easy to keep them dry in winter with¬ 
out bringing them into warm shelter ; indeed, 
if they could be frozen into a solid mass with 
the soil from October to May, they would pro¬ 
bably be better for it. Some say they require 
the protection of snow against very severe 
frost, but no frost they can get in England is 
likely to injure them, as they are often subject 
to a cold of zero (Fahr.) in their own land before 
they are covered with snow, and even some¬ 
times have to endure a cold snap of many 
degrees of frost without injury when in flower. 
Other 

North American Cypripediums I have 

grown are C. pubescens, which 


double flowers) are all fine 
kinds. A white Passion-flower 
(Constance Elliot) would also 
do well, and flowers very 
freely, or you might have a 
Rose, such as Marshal Niel 
or Climbing Niphetos. — 
B C. R. 

2754. — Heating: a 
greenhouse —It is quite 
possible to heat the green¬ 
house in the way suggested ; 
but, so far as I have seen 
such a plan, it does not work 
well, as in frosty weather the 
tire has to be wholly given up 
to the warming of the green¬ 
house, which is sometimes 
inconvenient, and I have 
heard complaints of the 
kitchen being made uncom¬ 
fortably warm in such weather, 
as a large fire has to be kept up 
to give the necessary warmth 
to the greenhouse. Furthei, 
there is difficulty in regulat¬ 
ing the fire in a kitchen range 
at night, as there is danger 
in leaving too much, and if too 
little is left the temperature 
in the greenhouse falls to an 
injurious degree in very cold 
weather. If you adopt the 
plan I advise you to use 3-inch 
pipes.—J. C. C. 

- It would certainly be 

possible to heat the house 
successfully by means of a 
boot boiler in connection with 



seems to do equally well with 
the last under the same treat¬ 
ment, and perhaps retains its 
vigour for more seasons ; C. 
parviflorum, like pubescens, 
but having smaller flowers and 
more freely produced; C. 
arietinum and C. acaule, 
with neither*of which I can 
claim to have been successful. 
Of C. candidum, a neat little 
kind with pure-white flowers, 
one of my sons once brought 
me two or three dozen plants 
from Minnesota. These flow¬ 
ered well for about three 
seasons, after which they 
rapidly deteriorated, and I 
do not think that one remains 
alive now at the end of about 
ten years. Several of the 
genus are natives of Russia, 
the finest of these being C. 
macranthum, which I have 
seen flowering in pots at ex¬ 
hibitions, and I have twice 
been per&uaded to buy it at 
rather a large price. One 
plant never came up; the 
other proved to be the common 
0. Calceolus. This C. Calceo- 
lu8 is the most satisfactory of 
all the genus in cultivation. 
Its native range extends nearly 
all over Europe and reaches 
into Western Asia. Being 
indigenous, though hunted to 
death in England by plant 
collectors, it cannot complain 
of our ill defined seasons, as the 


a kitchen range, this being 
conveniently situated, and not on a higher level 
than the pipes. To maintain the temperature 
mentioned, at least three rows of 4-inch piping 
would be required along the front of the house, 
and across one or, preferably, both ends. The 
connections should be of 14-inch or 2-inch 
tubing.—B. C. R. 

2746.-Cutting down Grevillea robusta.-Cut 
them down In the spring, and when they have grown a 
little repot them. A packet of seeds can be obtained for 
a shilling, and it is better to raise a few plants every year, 
for old plants always become leggy. They are the most 
useful when under two years of age.—J. D. E. 

- Cut the plants down early in April, and keep them 

close, warm, and moist overhead, but nearly dry at the 
root, afterwards, and until well in growth again.—li. C. R. 

2736 — Passion-flowers.— The two best 
hardy Passion-flowers are cceruleaand Constance 
Elliot. Both of these are fairly hardy, but in 
cold districts it is best to protect the base of the 
plants in severe weather with dry Fern or ever¬ 
green branches that will reach 2 feet or 3 feet 
up the stem, and a mulch of Cocoa fibre over the 
roots will also be beneficial. They should have 
a warm, sunny position, and be regularly trained 
during the first part of the summer. Afterwards 
the flowering shoots may be left to dangle about. 
In the conservatory, with & lofty roof, Passion¬ 
flowers are alwaj h char 
Digitizec by 



westward from the Atlantic half across the 
continent, but not going far south. I am told 
by those that know these plants in their native 
home that they always prefer an easterly aspect, 
and that in dingles, which rnn north and south, 
while they often are common on the slope 
facing east, not one is to be found on the opposite 
side. In cultivation in England they seem 
unable to forget the hot summers and long 
winter rest to which they are accustomed in 
their own land, and though they become, when 
properly treated, very ornamental for a few 
years, jet they always seem more inclined to 
decrease than to increase, and are never 
thoroughly domesticated. Having repeatedly 
imported them (often in excellent condition), I 
have made various experiments to find the best 
mode of treatmont. A sheltered easterly aspect 
and a moist soil (not less than 2 feet deep) of the 
proper material suit them best. I have found 
leaf-mould mixed with decayed manure even 
better than peat, but small lumps of peat and 
chopped Sphagnum are good to mix to retain mois¬ 
ture. I bavenot been successful in establishing the 
large turfs, containing a dozen or more crowns, 
which have been sent from America. They come 
mixed with a dwarf running Fern (like a Poly¬ 
pody), which grows far more quickly than the 
Cypripediums, and does not eeem to help them 


North American and Russian 
I species do; in fact, it succeeds well enough 
under proper conditions. It would soon die 
out in the soil prescribed for C. spectabile, but 
on a woll-drained ledge of a bank, planted in 
stiff loam mixed with lime, in some more soluble 
form than limestone, eay, lumps of old mortar 
and brick rubbish, it flowers well and slowly 
increases. It is better for a rich surface-dreasing, 
in which lime should be mixed, and I have never 
seen it doing well, except amongst atones or 
rocks, though I have no experience of it as a 
wild plant. C. W. D. 

CATTLEYA TRIANA3. 

This plant was first flowered by the far-famed 
Mr. S. Rucker, and named by Lindley, he not 
then knowing that Reiehenbach had named it 
previously C. Trianai, so that when the species 
became better known his name of C. quadricolor 
had to be recorded as a synonym. Since 
Bateman described this Cattleya quadricolor in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1864, how much we 
have learned of Columbian and South American 
Orchids ! But to return to my first Cattleya 
Trianse flower of the season, and this was a very 
nice one, large and of good size, with the colours 
bright and well laid on. This flower was, to 
say the least of it^a very good form, and when 
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the plant becomes better and stronger in its 
growth I have no doubt it will be a thoroughly 
good one, and I strongly advise “Mr. D. to 
take good care of itof course, it will never 
develop such fine flowers as Dodgsoni, Os- 
mani, grandi flora, and many others, but 
still it is a very fine variety. I should 
advise “ Mr. D.” to repot it as soon as it begins 
to show signs of starting into growth, and 
then it should be repotted into a fairly large 
pot, using plenty of drainage, and upon this 
some good brown peat-fibre, from which all the 
fine soil has been shaken, and for the surfacing 
portion I like to use a little chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. The plants like plenty of neat when grow¬ 
ing, and an abundance of fresh air, a nice moist at¬ 
mosphere, and a moderate amount onlv to their 
roots; yet this moderate amount must be in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to keep the roots in a nice moist 
state. Do not water Cattleyas overhead with the 
syringe, for I have found when this is done the 
water lies about in the young growths and rots 
them, which I believe lies in the fact of there 
being an insufficient quantity of air to dry up 
the water in a single day. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM RAMOSISSIMUM. 

A very pretty form of this elegant Orchid comes 
to me from “ S. Jerdine ” for a name. She says 
to her this appears to bo a very lovely plant, 
and it lias grown well enough in the cool-house 
in a temperature which never fell below 45 degs., 
but which usually stood at 48 degs. This 
statement I have not the slightest difficulty in 
believing, for I have seen it myself growing 
under the sarae ^conditions ; and, indeed, when 
I used occasionally to visit Mr. Buchan’s collec¬ 
tion in Southampton, where this plant was 
exceptionally well done, I invariably found it 
growing in a house at the lowest temperature 
named. The plant is one of the finds of M. 
Linden fifty years ago, near Merida, in 
Columbia, at 6,500 feet elevation, and Roezl 
gives the altitude at which he found this plant 
to be from 12,000 feet to 13,000 feet elevation, 
and where it must be imagined the temperature 
at times was very low, and never at any time 
much exceeding 50 degs., and I have found it 
to thrive best in a lower temperature than 
the O. Alexandra; would do well in. Some 
people I have heard assert that all Orchids should 
have a dry season, and that they did best when 
so treated ; but this plant from the high moun¬ 
tain regions of New Granada, I am sure, would 
present a very poor object if kept dry for one 
season ; indeed, I question if it would survive 
through the winter at all, and I am sure 
it would not be flowering with my friend 
44 S. J.” at the present moment if kept without 
water, for mv readers must understand that in 
the Odontoglossum region there are but few days 
without some rain throughout the whole year, 
even in what is termed the dry season, and the 
fogs are so heavv that a considerable amount of 
moisture abounds, and, what is almost forgotten 
by us, the plants do not grow upon dried-up 
sticks and pieces of wood, so we must use a little 
discretion in withholding water, bearing in mind 
that at the elevations at which plants grow the 
air is less able to take up the quantity of mois¬ 
ture, which it does lower down ; but it always 
remains at a high degree of saturation, and the 
plant* should be grown with care and attention 
to this. If the plant in question was not potted 
before in the autumn it should be done some 
time about the end of next month, by which 
time, if the spike is not removed, it should be, 
so as not to stop or check its growth ; but, where 
possible, these plants are best repotted some time 
in the month of September, because at this season 
a moister and more equable temperature can be 
maintained. It usually blooms during the spring 
months, but, as in the case of “ S. J.’s” plant, 
sometimes at Christmas, at which time its pure- 
white and purple-spotted flowers are more 
highly prized. Matt. Bramble. 


2759. — Gramm atophyllum specio- 
Slim —This is one of the more vigorous of 
the Orchidaceous plants—in fact, it is quite 
gigantic, both as regards the stems and flower- 
scapes. The pseudo bulbs will grow to a length 
of 9 feet or 10 feet, and the flower-scape, which 
is produced from the base of the stems, is some¬ 
times 6 feet long, producing flowers 6 inches 
across, yellow, richly blotched and spotted with 
deep red-purple. Whattakes to 


3 ^ 


be a bulb coming from the base is doubtless the 
flower scape. The flower-buds are 2J inches in 
length before they open. Water freely when 
the plant is growing and give it plenty of heat. 
—J. D. E. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI. 

This is a beautiful plant, especially if a grand 
form of it such as is sent me by “ Jessie Chap¬ 
man ” is obtained. This lady says that at the 
present time she has just upon forty flowers 
open, but they are not all such beauties as that 
sent, and she also asks what a pale -yellow-coloured 
one is called which is not so pretty as the 
white? Well, in answer to this query, I can 
only guess at its being a form known as the 
variety aspersum, which, although rare and 
much sought after, as a rule, by Orchid 
fanciers, I must own does not afford me so much 
pleasure as does the pure-white form now 
standing before me. O. Rossi is one of the most 
beautiful plants when in flower possible to con¬ 
ceive, and the varieties which we now have are 
much superior to those which I had some forty 
years ago, when only a poor form of it was in 
cultivation, and when O. rubescens was looked 
upon as a superior form. This has the sepals 
and petals of a pale-rose colour, where they are 
pure-white in the form sent—the whole flower, 
too, was smaller and decidedly inferior, 
although even now it does make a nice change 
in the colours when they are arranged together 
in a house. There are some others, too, 
that are decidedly acquisitions ; for instance, 
there is a plant known as O. Warnerianum, 
which is now called a variety of O. R3ssi, 
but it is very different in its growth. It was at 
first thought by Reichenbach to be a natural 
hybrid between O. nebulosum and O. Rossi, but 
now it has been reduced to simply a varietal form 
of O. Rossi, and although I cannot quite accord 
with this I accept it rather than hold it as a 
hybrid between the kinds named ; but here is a 
poiat to clear up for my friend Mr. Seden, the 
indefatigable raiser for the Messrs. Veitch, or for 
my other friend Mr. Maynard, who is working 
very hard in the same way for Mr. Sander, of St. 
Albans. O. Warnerianum, however, has become 
a rare plant, and it never was plentiful ; then we 
have the variety aspersum, alluded to above, O. 
Humeanum, O. albens, and sundry others ; but 
the form sent by “ J. C.” is the plant usually 
known by growers of old as Rossi majus, first 
sent to us by poor Roezl. Now, “ J. C.” asks 
another query. She says should not this plant be 
kept quite dry at this season? Her gardener says 
no, but she thinks it should. Well, you should 
let your gardener manage the plants his own 
way if he is doing them well, and I should thiuk 
he is by the way in which you say the plants 
have thriven. He is quite right in keeping them 
nicely moist at the roots, but they should not 
be syringed overhead at this season. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ROSES. 

DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF ROSES. 
To those who have not had a long experience 
among Roses this paper may seem somewhat 
premature, still a few practical hints upon how 
to cure, or at any rate check, moat of the insects 
and diseases which affect these favourite flowers 
can scarcely ever be out of place. By the time 
these notes are in print there will be a great 
number of pot Roses in full growth. Roses are 
oftentimes allowed to get into a bad state, 
simply because remedies have not been applied 
in time, and this fact induces me to submit this 
paper so early in the year. 

Green-fly. —This is a very common pest 
among Roses. It comes directly growth com¬ 
mences, and it is astonishing how very quickly 
it increases and spreads. These little pests 
collect at the tips of the youngest and tenderest 
shoots of the Rose, and, unless checked, 
they very quickly smother the whole of the 
young growths. Whether Roses are grown 
under glass or in the open air, green-fly 
seems far more prevalent after easterly winds 
and after any sudden changes in the tempera¬ 
ture. The best, cheapest, and cleanest insecti¬ 
cide for green-fly is good soft-soap. I have 
tried many mixtures, and although most of them 
were effectual, and some of them really good, 
when used as directed, I have never found any¬ 


thing to equal soft-soap and the fumes of Tobacco. 
The one great mistake so often made when 
attempting to cleanse Roses of any insects is 
applying the solution too strong. I use a solution 
of from 1 oz. to 2 oz. of soft-soap to a gallon of 
rain-water. Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Garden- 
ing ” gives the proportions as “ 8 lb. of soft-soap 
to 12 gallons of rain-water, and 1 gallon of 
Tobacco-water added after it is cold.” It seems 
to me that there must be some mistake here, a3 
8 oz. of good soft soap with the addition of 
Tobacco-water would be sufficiently strong to kill 
fly if it was properly applied. Even if we road 
it that it is the black or Bean-fly to which allusi m 
is made, three-quarters of a pound to a gallon of 
water is excessive and likely to do far more harm 
than good. If you boil the soft-soap, say 2 lb. at 
a time, in about a gallon of water, you will find it 
congeal into a jelly when cold. Induce this to 
the proportion of the solution I suggest, using 
the full strength of 2 oz. to the gallon whea 
syringing plants without much very young 
growth upon them. The foliage of Roses is 
very tender, and one often finds the youoger 
leaves and flower-buds drop after being syringed 
with any insecticide that was a trifle too strong. 

I am convinced that the strength I give is quite 
sufficient to kill the fly, prevent mildew to a 
great extent, and also keep the foliage clean and 
healthy if you syringe frequently. When 
applied at this strength it will generally kill 
the fly and at the same time avoid crippling the 
you eg and tender growths upon the plants. 
This is a very important consideration, as the 
flies congregate around the youngest and m >st 
tender shoots ; therefore, the full strength of any 
remedies must be directed against such parts, an 1 
at the same time not be injurious to the plants 
Do not be impatient if the first application does 
not kill all the aphides ; it very seldom does 
without almost irreparable injury to the plant ; 
rather try again with the mixture of sani 
strength. One advantage in using good soft-soap 
lies in its being a grand cure for and also a preven¬ 
tive against mildew. It also cleanses any dmt 
from the foliage and allows the plant to feed — 
if I may so express it—upon the atmosphere. 
Where fly has obtained a hold—which is quite 
impossible if you frequently use a weak 
solution of soft-soap—it is an excellent plan to 
fumigate the house overnight, and the t 
effectually kill the few survivors by a rather 
stronger syringing in the morning. I am n it 
partial to Tobacco for Roses ; it is too often use 1 
stronger than one imagines it to be, and I h sve 
seen many a fine house of plants quite ruined 
for the season by having had a little too strong 
a fumigation. The chief art in using Tobacco 
for fumigating is to keep the smoke up for so ne 
time and not to have it strong. A fumigition of 
double the length of time and of half the strength 
given by many would be quite as effectual as 
regards killing the fly, and would at the same 
timo prevent injury to the tender growths of 
the Rose. A weak fumigation makes the flies 
more susceptible to the effects of the syringing 
in the morning, but there are one or two 
varieties of Roses which seem to have a great 
objection to Tobacco in any form. That grandest 
of White Roses, Niphetos, has more than once 
sadly disappointed me bv dropping its very 
young flower-buds after being fumigated ; at 
the Bame time there were many other varieties 
of Roses in the house, which were none of thsm 
affected by the smoke. Seeing that the plants 
of Niphetos scattered here and there all through 
the house were affected in the same manner, I 
have no hesitation in attributing it to the 
Tobacco fumes. I may remark that I hvve 
invariably noticed that this variety seems far 
more tender when its flower-buds are forming 
than at any other time. 

Mildew. — I know of nothing more dis¬ 
couraging in the cultivation of Roses than to 
find that this has gained a firm hold, more 
especially when the plants are growing in the 
open air. Under glass I do not believe anyone 
need be seriously troubled with it if he follow 
the simple directions I give in this paper. There 
are two things which seem to me to bring this 
disease and assist it to increase with most mar¬ 
vellous rapidity. I allude to cold draughts and 
dryness at the roots of the plants while in fall 
growth. Now both of these, as well as sud len 
and extreme changes in the temperature, can 
be avoided under glass if due care be taken. 
After a very hot and sultry day I have so ne- 
times noticed this disease severely attack 
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the plants, both indoors and out. One must 
avoid giving the growing plants any check 
if he wishes to steer clear of this annoying 
blight or fungus. It matters very little in what 
form this check is given, whether it be from 
drought, crippling the young foliage by too 
strong a solution of any insecticide, or by 
checking the points of the growing roots with 
an overdose of liquid-manure, as anything which 
checks the health and vigour of the plant gives 
mildew a great opportunity of establishing 
itself. I find the most simple and effectual 
preventive of mildew to be the following : Wet a 
little good flowers of sulphur (black preferred, 
on account of its less unsightly appearance), 
make this into paste before adding the solution 
of soft soap of the ordinary strength, and it will 
assimilate with the water much better. Keep 
the whole well stirred, and use it in the same 
way as for the green-fly. Sulphur applied by 
syringing gets into touch with a great deal more 
of the plant than when dusted over the foliage 


growths just as the flower-buds are forming 
and if they do not quite destroy the embryi 
bud, they generally injure it enough to stop it 
opening into a perfect bloom. Hand-picking ii 
the only sure remedy for these. When engager 


wall with tepid water, iu which had been mixed 
one tablespoonful of soap and one tableapoonful 
of paraffin-oil to two gallons of water, the result 
being that there was scarcely anv green-fly or 
caterpillar on th»- Koses, and the display of 
flower and the bet ut/ of foliage was astonishing. 
I should be glad to know if anyone else has tried 
the same plan, or met with the ram9 success? 
—Susie. 




Tea Ito6e “Niphetoe” in a pot. (See page 612). 


excelled. They would no more think of opening 
the ventilators until the time has come when 
the external air is warm and genial than they 
would of admitting air during hard frost. In 
not a few cases there is no means of giving air 
at all to their Roses, except at the iidge. Until 
well into the new year the market growers con¬ 
fine their forcing wholly to the Tea varieties, 
which are as strong and vigorous when started 
in the autumn as it is possible to get them, and, 
to keep up the strength of the young wood that 
is made during winter in a way that admits of 
its flowering freely, the plants are continually 
supplied with manurial stimulants, which they 
will take to an extent that few of those who force 


in any way, and when the foliage is dry it is 
left in a far more even coating than can possibly 
be secured in any other form. 

Scale. —Unless the plant affected with this 
insect is very valuable, by all means destroy it 
at once. This little pest spreads slowly, but 
very surely, and it takes a long time to clear a 
plant. Use a solution of soft-soap of double 
strength, with the addition of a very little 
paraffin-oil ; a tablespoonful to a quart of insecti¬ 
cide will be sufficient. Wipe the plant over 
with this solution every day, taking care not to 
have much in the sponge or brush, as it should 
not be allowed to run down the stem of the 
plant to the roots. 

Red rust or orange fungus —I know of 
no cure for this, but it very seldom attacks 
plants grown under glass, and as it seldom puts 
in an appearance out-of-doors until the main 
crop of bloom is secured, it is not so formidable 
as many other diseases. 

Mag.gots —These, the la^v* °f the Tprtrix 
Bergmanniana, are ver/ destructive .ainopg 
Roses; they eat out tlt ^ ttf friJ> tjyjdtng 


There is a larger and daiktr coloured vaiiefy of 
thrips which sometimes attack the Ro*e blooms. 
All light-coloured and thin-petalled varieties are 
completely spoilt when attacked by this insect. 
I have never seen Roses under glass troubled 
with this variety, but in some seasons out-of- 
doors I have lost immense quantities of good 
flowers through its attacks. It leaves a dirty 
brow n mark all over the blooms, and feeds upon 
the coating of the petals. A. 

Green fly, &c, on Roses —As an 
amateur carderer, I am much indebted to 
“ J. C. C. for his many hints on Rose culture, 
by following which I had last year a most magni¬ 
ficent display of wall Roses, grown in the West of 
Scotland. Last spring an idea occurred to me 
(which, however, may not be original), that it 
would be well to stamp out green fly aDd cater¬ 
pillar, if possible, before they struggled into 
life, and I was so successful I feel tempted 
to give the result of my first experiment. In 
the early spring, before the leaf-buds had 
opened, I thoroughly syringed the Roses and 
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for a repetition of forcing. Rest they know 
not, being always growing more or less; bat, 
whether indoors or outside, they are equally 
well cared for as regards keeping them perfectly 
free from mildew, aphides, and red-spider, the 
three pests against which Rose-forcers have to 
wage incessant warfare. 

The best time to repot is after the plants 
have had time to get over the effects of forcing 
and are again about to begin growing freely. 
A compost consisting of the best yellow loam, 
rich and somewhat heavy in texture, with 
plenty of manure and a little sand, is what they 
require; but much of the vigour essential to 
the production of fine flowers and plenty of 
them is secured by the use of concentrated 
manure. As to the question of pot cultivation 
or planting out, it may be said that if the plants 
are turned out in a well-prepared bed they are 
in a better position to take care of themselves 
if in any way neglected than they would be in 
pots, and they will get larger bushes individu¬ 
ally ; but as against this there is no chance of a 
relay by introducing a second set of plants to 
follow those that have blooomed during the last 
two months of the year and on into January. 
Nor is there the same chance of regulating the 
supply, as, being fixtures, all have to be treated 
alike, so that, taking all into account, the ad¬ 
vantages are muoh on the side of pot culture. 
The Tea varieties do well on the seedling Brier; 
they soon root above the graft, and in this way 
give little trouble in the way of suckers and 
time is saved, as grafted plants sooner arrive at 
a useful flowering state than cuttings. 

General Jacqueminot will bear forcing to 
come in earlier in the year than other hybrids, 
and is useful to give the requisite colour to mix 
with Teas. But it is not unlikely that some¬ 
thing in the way of dark-coloured Tea varieties 
may make their appearance, and it is highly 
desirable that they should. It is only on these 
that muoh dependence can be placed for Roses 
during the two last and the two first months of 
the year. It is well to bear in mind, that where 
a regular supply of good presentable flowers iB 
required, it is necessary to devote a house to 
them proportionate in size to the quantity 
wanted. At all times of the year pot-Roses 
dislike to be associated with other plants, and 
still more so in the dull, short days of winter, 
and with a good house that will afford them all 
the light possible, no one need think of attaining 
more than indifferent success who does not 
study their wants and give them all the attention 
which they require. A night temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. for most of the varie¬ 
ties will answer, but to do the favourite white 
sort 

Niphetos (figured on page 641) as it should be 
done, it requires keeping something like 5 degs. 
higher than the others. Where, as in most 
private places, one house has to suffice for all, 
this variety should be kept at the warmest end. 

B. 


OLD FASHIONED SWEET-SMELLING 
ROSES. 

The queries in Gardening often suggest 
matter for thought. Here is a case in point 
where a lady wants to know how it is that some 
of the old-fashioned, sweet-smelling Roses live 
many years longer in her garden than the newer 
kinds. 9 To the iuexperienced the question is 
somewhat perplexing, but they must remember 
that the old sorts of Roses are altogether more 
hardy than the brilliant coloured Hybrid 
Perpetuats that are so much admired to day, 
and, what is equally os true, the two sorts 
are treated very differently. Directly anyone 
plants the present race of favoured Roses, they 
begin to prune the branches and dig about their 
roots, as if their existence depended entirely 
upon these operations being carried out at stated 
times, but, seeing that these old favourites thrive 
without such attention, they, for the most part, 
leave them alone. Now, I am not goingso far 
as to say that the H P. Roses will thrive equally 
as well as the old-fashioned ones under the same 
treatment, but I am prepared to maintain that 
they would live longer if let more alone than 
they are now. It is, however, of some of the 
old sweet-smelling Roses that I am asked 
to speak. My correspondent asks if I can 
recognise a White- Rose that she has had 
for more than twenty. j|e f *r.\| add which is 
stilt vigorous. Her letter au^s tbaKit flowers 


in clusters, the flowers being full and of 
the purest white, and delightfully fragrant. 
This description can belong to no other but 
Mme. Plan tier, a very old Rose, and a glorious 
one for massing, and not at all a bad climber. 
The same correspondent speaks of having a Rose 
with two colours that also smells very sweet, and 
is very hardy. This is no doubt Biairi No. 2. I 
should not describe it as possessing two colours, 
but it certainly has two very distinct shades of 
colour. The outer petals of an expanded flower 
are nearly white, while the centre is an inde¬ 
scribable shade of rosy-pink ; in form the blooms 
are perfect, and the fragrance is not surpassed 
by any other Rose in cultivation. The Moss 
Rose referred to in the same communication is 
no doubt the White Unique, as I do not know 
of any other White Moss that answers to the 
description of being perfectly delightful in its 
fragrance. Mention is also made of the old 
Cabbage Rose, which we all know is very sweet 
smelling. Reference is also made to the Chinese 
Roses as being remarkably sweet smelling. 
Some of the varieties I know possess this 
character in a remarkable degree; but mv 
correspondent must remember that although 
many of them are bright in colour, frequently 
being the first and last to give us flowers, the 
blooms are not large enough to satisfy the 
majority of people of the present day. 

J. C. C. 


FERNS. 

FERNS THAT ARE NOT SUFFICIENTLY 
GROWN. 

There are several of these to which attention 
might be advantageously directed, and which in 
any collection would be very interesting, pos¬ 
sessing as they do many distinctive features. 
Balantium (Dicksonia) culcita is a most enduring 
Fern, the growth of which is compact, but com¬ 
paratively slow as contrasted with such Tree- 
Ferns as Dicksonia Antarctica. Unlike this 
Utter kind, it does not make a stem, but gains 
considerable strength and forms more of a crown 
with an inclination to grow sideways in the 
pot. It is easily grown in a cool house, its 
handsome shining deep-green fronds lasting a 
long time in good condition. One of its distinc¬ 
tive features is the dense, pale-browo, woolly 
covering upon its rhizomes. 

Pteris tricolor is the handsomest of all the 
variegated Ferns ; it might be taken for a 
variegated form of P. aspericanlis, to which it 
bears a great reeembUnce in its growth. The 
colouring upon the young fronds is very rich 
and marked. When they first unfold they are 
suffused with red ; as they gain age the midrib 
retains the reddish colour, being margined on 
either side with silvery white markings, beyond 
which is a deep-green colour. To grow this 
Fern well it requires the temperature of the 
stove at all seasons. It should not be stood in 
a position where too mnch exposed to sunshine. 
I nave grown it best when nearly or quite 
shaded by other plants and a blind as well. 
This Fern should be potted firmly in nearly all 
peat and not be allowed to become too dry. 
Brown scale and thrips will trouble it a great 
deal. Pteris scaberula is another of its family 
that is somewhat Scarce in collections. This 
variety can be grown well ont-of-doors where 
partially screened from the coldest quarter. I 
have seen a large mass of it growing thus in a 
very mo: 8" spot and shaded by some large Oak- 
trees. It is one of the most sensitive of all Ferns 
to drought; hence in pot culture it requires close 
attention and an abundant supply of water. 
It is best grown in shallow pans, so that the 
creeping rhizomes as they extend can root 
into the soil. When well grown it is one of the 
handsomest of all Ferns, its finely-divided almost 
lace-like fronds being very beautiful. It never 
need be kept in any warmer place than a cool, 
moist greenhouse or fernery. Adiantum pfeda- 
turn is classed as a hardy exotic Fern ; grown 
out-of-doors in a shaded and sheltered spot, 
where it neither gets too dry at the roots in 
summer nor too moist in winter, it will thrive 
well. Being a deciduous species, it stands a 
chance of being disturbed at the root when no 
fronds are to be seen unless the spot is marked. 
I have grown it well in a cool fernery under 
glass; it is a beautiful object in the spring-time 
| with its pale-green erect fronds. 


Asplenittm longissimum makes a beautiful 
basket-Fern ; it is not, indeed, fit for pot culture 
in the ordinary sense if not suspended. Com¬ 
pared with many Ferns, it does not require a 
large amount of root-room. The fronds upon 
strong healthy plants will often reach nearly 
6 feet in length; these, when they have com¬ 
pleted their growths, are often seen with young 
plants forming upon the extremities, which in 
their turn develop their own fronds, as in the 
case of Adiantum ciliatum. It should be grown 
at least in a moderately warm-house. Another 
beautiful basket-Fern is Adiantum amabile, 
a deciduous species when grown somewhat cool, 
and nearly so when kept in the stove. No 
Adiantum surpasses this elegant species as a 
basket-plant. Its growth, too, is very rapid. 
A good plant in a 4 J-inch pot, if turned into a 
basket 9 inches or 10 inches in diameter in the 
spring, will by the end of the season, when well 
cared for, have completely covered the sides 
and bottom. Its creeping rhizomes soon appear¬ 
ing through the soil in all directions, root- 
action as quickly follows, and the plant is soon 
established. This Fern does not by any means 
receive a fair chance when grown in a pot; not 
only is it not seen to such advantage, but the 
growth is never so strong. Adiantum ooncin- 
num is another beautiful Fern rarely seen in 
good condition. It must not be confounded iu 
any way with A. concinnum latum, which is a 
much stronger grower, that being the only 
point in its favour. A. concinnum should be 
grown in the stove; it usually loses all its 
Fronds in the winter, when it should be kept 
nearly dry until again showing signs of growth. 
Its young fronds assume quite a rosy tint as 
they expand ; as they gain age they droop down 
gracefully over the sides of the pot, a strong 
plant being very effective in a basket. 

Asplenium cioutarium is a very elegant Fern 
in a small state ; it is, I think, at its best when 
in pots up to 6 inches diameter; its pale- 
green, finely-divided fronds give it a very light 
appearance. It is a variety well worthy of 
attention for the margins of groups of plants, 
making also a very pretty vase plant when well 
grown. Self-sown seedlings usually come up 
Freely enough where there is an old plank 
Cheilanthes elegans is seldom met with in any¬ 
thing like good health and vigour. It is a 
Fern which requires a good supply of water, 
being one of those which soon suffer. The 
fronds are very brittle, and are liable to be 
broken down. For this reason I have grown it 
in baskets, although it is not altogether a good 
Fern for that purpose. I found, however, 
that I could succeed much better with it thus 
than when it was in a pot. It is one that 
does best in a rather dry atmosphere; 
therefore, when in a basket, there is more 
circulation of air going on around it, which is to 
its liking ; it should not receive too much shade 
at any season. Hypolepis distant is very rarely 
seen in private collections. The fronds are not 
unlike those of a Cheilanthes, but the growth is 
more scandent, the colour a deep-green when in 

f ood health. In a small state it is an excellent 
'em, of very free, informal growth. It may be 
easily grown in a temperate house, and will 
thrive well in a damp spot, being a variety that 
requires plenty of water. Leucostegia immersa 
is a Davallia like deciduous Fern suited to a 


temperate house, with pale, bronzy-tinted 
fronds whilst young, assuming a light-green 
later on. It is a beautiful Fern for small 
rustic baskets, in which manner it has been 
shown well. When matured the fronds would 
not be at all amiss for catting, whilst the 
plants might then be used for vases. Brainea 
inaignis, a pale-coloured, dwarf-growing variety 
of Tree-Fern, is of elegant growth and quite 
distinct. Davallia bullata (the Squirrel's foot) 
is one of the best of all the dwarf-growing 
species. It is a rapid grower, and makes a first- 
rate plant in shallow pans. For cutting also it 
is extremely useful, lasting so long in good 
condition. Its fronds may thus be used white 
still young and of a pale green shade, yet they 
will stand well. Polystichum TsuBsimenae is of 
recent introduction, but it promises well for the 
future ; it is of dwarf habit, with fronds of 
good substance, in colour a deep-green. It is 
recommended as an excellent decorative Fern. 
Coming from Japan, it should do well in a oool- 
house. Of the miniature-growing -Ferns, 
Actiniopteris rtdiala is worthy of notice In 
its appearance it leieinbles a very minute Palm, 
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and is a most interesting variety. The Notho- 
1 tunas, both golden and silver forms, are very 
beautiful dwarf-growing Ferns. They are 
somewhat difficult kinds to keep in good condi¬ 
tion unless one has a comparatively dry house ; 
then they may be grown very well indeed. 

LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

No plant more amply repays a little trouble than 
this noble Lily, and none is more strikingly 
beautiful when well placed and well grown. 
The engraving is from a photograph of a 


grown at Munstead, in West Surrey, in a wood* 
part of the garden. The natural soil is very 
thin and poor, but a hole was dug about 2 feet 
6 inches daep and filled with a couple of loads of 
good compost. This grand Lily is ornamental, 
not only when in flower, but from the end of 
April, when its great polished leaves are 
expanded to the end of October, when they are 
still retained, and the large, bright-green, 
upright seed-pods give the plant an additional 
aspect of dignity. J. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE 
One of the most frequent errors in the arrange¬ 
ment of cut flowers is that of using too little 
foliage, so that nothing but a mass of colcur is 
visible, unrelieved by the natural green, 
without which a really pleasing combination 
cannot be obtained. I am no lover of 
always garnishing flowers with Maiden-hair 
Fern, for, as a rule, nothing suits so well as 
a flower’s own foliage ; but there are some 
flowers for which it is advisable to add 
other foliage as well, as many of the early 
bulbs and flowers that are forced have very 
little foliage of their own, and although 
those who reside in rural districts can get a 
choice of greenery for the purpose, it is 
quite a different affair in towns, where 
with all the facility for getting cut flowers, 
there is a real difficulty in getting fresh 

f reen foliage at all suited to the purpose. 

'hose who have only small gardens are put 
to their wits ends during the winter 
months, to get fresh green foliage for gar¬ 
nishing their vases, as only during the 
Christmas season is anything like a full 
supply to be obtained in towns, and then 
it is of the stereotyped Holly, and Ivy, and 
Mistletoe. It is somewhat singular that 
people who plant flowers largely solely for 
the purpose of supplying cut-flowers do not 
take the precaution to plant shrubs or 
plants solely for yielding greenery, and __ 
perhaps a brief list of the best for the pur¬ 
pose may be acceptable to those who have 
known what it is to look in vain for material 
to mix with thoir cut-flowers. 

Arbutus, or Strawberry-tree, is a splendid 
evergreen for shrubberies, and is covered with 
red Strawberry like fruits and drooping 
bunches of white flowers—in fact, it makes 
pretty vases by itself, and for the purpose of 
mixing with early flowers, such as the Nar¬ 
cissus, that are now imported in such vast 
quantities, without the vestige of a leaf, it is 
really invaluable. 

Bay (Sweet) is a very accommodating shrub, 
as it will grow freely in any out of-the-way 
corner, and the foliage is not only of a dark 
shiny green, but it is agreeably scented, and if 
the shrub is cut hard back every winter, it will 
entirely outgrow it during the following sum¬ 
mer, and produce shoots suitable for cutting. 

Box, of the large tree kinds, is excellent for 
jnixing with cut flowers, being neat and pliable. 
It is also useful for making wreaths, &c 

Conifers in great variety are splendid things 
for cutting, ana if not carried to excess will by 
no means injure but rather improve the appear¬ 
ance of the tree. Cupressus Lawsoniana and its 
varieties, also some of the Retinosporas and 
Thujas, are equal to Ferns, and very much 
more durable than those that are grown under 
glass, notably Maiden hair and other very 
elegant but fragile kinds. 

Berbkkis Ay i ifolium is a splendid foliaged 
evergreen shrub, the leaves being much used for 
floral decorations. A good large bush of this 
would prove invaluable, as the single leaves can 
ibe gathered withoutfeuttyn^ tbe | ^^o^>back, 


and the leaves assume very beautiful bronzy 
tints in winter. 

Laurustinus is probably the most useful 
of all hardy evergreens, especially on the coast, 
where it is much used for hedges, and 
directly the flowers of tender plants fade, the 
pinkish-white heads of bloom on the Laurus- 
tinus begins to expand, and with a good supply 
of this, and a very few flowers, a capital effect 
may be produced, and cutting back is beneficial 
to the plants. 

Hardy Ferns may be grown in any dark 
corner, even in smoky towns, and it must be 
a poor garden that cannot have a rockery 
planted with Hart’s Tongue and other quite 
hardy English Ferns, Spleenworts, &c. 

Tamarix, although it is not evergreen, is 
well worthy of culture, as its light feathery 
shoots are excellent for vases ; a real seaside 
plant, but flourishes well inland as well. 

Myrtles.— Both the large and the small 
leaved varieties of this excellent evergreen, are 
excellent for mixing with cut flowers, and the 
foliage being scented adds to their merits. In 
districts where it does not succeed as an open- 
air bnsh it can be grown as a wall shrub, and it 
withstands close cutting back as well as any 
pUnt I know. 

Veronicas are very largely grown on the 
coast, and many of them bloom continuously 
during mild winters, and in sharp weather the 
green is very serviceable for mixing. 
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Lilium giganteum. 

VINCAS or Periwinkles are hardy trailing 
plants, the long, graceful shoots being very 
effective in vases. 

Yew-tree —The old common Yew is by no 
means to be despised for greenery, as in the 
severest winters it comes in most welcome when 
other things are cut off. 

J. Groom, Gosjwrt. 


CRASSULA (KALOSANTHES) COCCINEA 
FOR A ROOM. 

There are few better plants for window culture 
than this Grassula, bearing lovely carmine blos¬ 
soms, waxy in texture, which last for some time 
open, if placed in the shade when first expanded. 
Amateurs, however, often fail to grow handsome 
plants of Crassula coccinea, because they do not 
propagate them sufficiently often, and are apt to 
keep the old plants after they have become 
“ leggy ” and bare of leaves at the base. A really 
well-grown Crassulu is a handsome plant all the 
year round, for the distinct and bright-green 
foliage always looks well amongst other flowers ; 
but to ensure good room plants Crassulas should 
be propagated every year (or, at the outside, every 
alternate season) and the old plants destroyed. 
As soon as the flowers fade their stems may be 
cut into pieces each about 3 inches long and in¬ 
serted firmly round the edge of a pot of “ spent” 
soil—».e., soil which has been turned out from re¬ 
tting a plant—and sand in equal proportions, 
o cuttings will not require much water until 


si 


they begin to grow (although, of course, they 
must not be kept dust dry), as these succulent 
things are in danger of rotting from over-water¬ 
ing before roots are formed ; but with ordinary 
care most of the cuttings will root on a green¬ 
house shelf, or in a window. Care must be 
taken, however, to prevent the hot sun from 
baking the side of the pot next the glass, and a 
paper cover will be useful here. When the 
little plants begin to grow they may be potted 
off (giving each a small pot 3 inches across) and 
shifted again in March, giving 5-inch pots and 
rich, light soil. For the first potting a mixture 
of good loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling 
of soot and sand, will answer well, and the pots 
must be well drained, the little plants being 
firmly pressed into the soil. The compost for 
the spring shift may, however, be richer, con¬ 
taining a small quantity of old hot-bed manure, 
in addition to leaf-mould, loam, soot, and sand. 
Unless the cuttings are taken rather early, they 
may refuse to flower the following season, but 
will grow into handsome little plants, which 
should receive another shift the following 
spring, and will then flower profusely in a sunny 
window. Crassulas require but little water 
during the winter, but should have plenty when 
making their spring growth, when they may 
stand in a saucer of water with impunity, if this 
is cleared out every week and not allowed to be¬ 
come impure. They must be kept out of the reach 
of frost, and are best placed at a distance from the 
window during severe weather; but they do not 
require more heat than this, and are easy to 
manage. A thorough drenching from a watering- 
oot (or syringing) must be resorted to if tho 
eaves become dusty, or the plants will not 
flourish. __ k* R- 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

CUCUMBERS IN P0T3. 

Pot culture of Cucumbers is very frequently 
resorted to for the purpose of securing extra 
early crops, and with results so highly satisfac¬ 
tory, that the wonder is any other method is 
adopted throughout the season by those who have 
fully realised what can be done by this plan. In 
most private places, not a great number of 
Cucumbers is required at any one time, great 
gluts, in fact, being most undesirable. What is 
needed is a steady supply of quickly-grown, 
medium-sized fruit, these only being fit to eat, 
and these are most surely obtained with the aid 
of quite young plants. Those rooting in first 
mounds and then great ridges of soil usually do 
well for a time, but they are apt to soon become 
crowded, dirty, and enfeebled generally, the 
root-action being faulty and responsible for very 
many failures. If Cucumbers were treated much 
as Melons are most generally grown—that is to 
say, run up and fruited quickly to their full 
extent and then cut out, their places being taken 
or the supply maintained with the help of other 
younger plants—partial failures would be of far 
less frequent occurrence than is the case under 
the ordinary method of culture. One, or at the 
most two, strong pot plants in bearing at one 
time are ample to meet the requirements of the 
majority of private places, so that there is no 
real necessity to devote a house solely to Cucum¬ 
bers, especially during the spring and early 
summer months, or when room is often badly 
wanted for other subjects. 

Cultural details are of the simplest de¬ 
scription, though it is almost needless to point 
out that plants in pots would be the first to 
suffer from neglect, especially in the matter of 
watering and feeding. It is also of importance 
that there be no undue delay in raising young 
plants, say about every six weeks up to May, 
after which seed should be sown at monthly 
intervals up to the end of August. Not a little 
depends upon making a good start, strong, 
clean, and healthy plants naturally giving the 
best results. The old Telegraph, Cardiff Castle, 
and Lockie’s Perfection are varieties admirably 
adapted for pot culture, as no fault can well 
be found with either the productive habit of 
the plants of these nor with the appearance and 
quality of the fruit. Sow the seeds singly in 
3-inch pots filled with a rather light compost, 
and at this early date these should be plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat and watered carefully. 
The seedlings soon appear, and being rather 
leggy ought to be early supported with light 
stakes. Keep them well clear of any inaect- 
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infested stove plants, and stand them in 
a light position if possible with the pots 
half plunged in a hot-bed. Early raised 
plants not being very strong, it is ad¬ 
visable to shift them into fi-inch pots before 
they become badly root-bound, using a mode¬ 
rately rich light compost, fibrous loam being 
especially suitable for Cucumbers. By the 
time these pots are fairly well filled with roots 
the final shift should be given. Later on the 
plants may be shifted direct from the small pots 
in whioh they were raised into fruiting sizes, 
but in each and every c tse this must not be 
delayed till they present a starved appearance, 
as it is scarcely possible to properly recover 
them from such a serious check to both root 
and top-growth. They may be successfully 
fruited in pots ranging from 12 inches to 18 
inches in circumference, or if preferred shallow 
boxes may be substituted for pots. Rather thin 
turf that has been stacked long enough to kill 
the Grasses roughly broken up, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little good fiaky manure and a sprink¬ 
ling of half-inch bones, suits Cucumbers well, 
and if fibrous loam is scarce use the best that 
cau be had, and add lfaf-soil, charcoal, and 
mortar rubbish in sufficient quantities to keep 
it open and porous. In order to have the com¬ 
post fit for reception of the delicate roots, place 
well-heated bricks in the centre of the heap, 
this quickly warming the mass without unduly 
dryiog it up. Pots should be well, but not 
excessively, drained, some of the toughest of 
the turf going over the crocks, and the soil be 
packed moderately firm about the old ball of 
soil and roots, good space being left for top¬ 
dressing later on. A . 

Brisk bottom-heat would benefit the plants 
after the final potting, but in a well-neated 
house it is by no means necessary. In my case 
the plants are principally arranged on a front 
wall of a pit in a forcing-house, and being within 

2 feet of the hot-water pipes they appear to 
get all the bottom - heat needed. There is 
nothing to prevent the pots from being located 

3 feet or more from the glass, but a roof trellis 
about 12 inches from the rafters is the best 


f osition* for training and fruiting the plants. 

n mixed houses the Cucumbers might be trained 
either along the front or over the back part of 
a three-quarter span-roofed structure, though 
the bulk of the plants will most probably be 
trained up the roof in the ordinary manner, and 
may be arranged 4 feet or rather less apart. 
Pinch out side shoots till such time as the 
trellis is reached, but do not stop the leader 
till the limit of trellis is attained. Lay in the 
laterals on each side of the main stem and stop 
either at the first or second joint, subsequent 
breaks from these being stopped at the first 
leaf. In this manner abundance of fruit, or 
many more than ought to be left on atone time, 
will be produced. 

At tuf. outset not much water should be 
given, but as the roots obtain possession of the 
soil give it to them more freely. Eventually 
watering two or three times on a clear day will 
be none too often. Give the preference to soft 
water, and in any case use water of the same 
temperature as the house the Cucumbers are 
growing in. Liquid-manure, nothing being 
better than good farmyard drainage, freely 
diluted, and failing this, one of the many adver¬ 
tised artificial manures, should be given directly 
the pots are well filled with roots and frequently 
during the rest of the plant’s career. Also top- 
dress early with lumps of fibrous loam or a 
rough, rich compost, and keep the roots active 
on the surface ny frequently replenishing the 
same, the soil being eventually mounded high 
above the rim of the pots, and becoming crowded 
with roots. Cucumbers delight in a strong heat 
accompanied by plenty of moisture in tne at¬ 
mosphere, those plants succeeding best that are 
shaaed from bright sunshine and screened from 
currents of cola air. The night temperature 
may well range from 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
increased 10 degs in the daytime, early closing 
being resorted to in order to run up the heat 
to about 95 degs. Syringing the plants, walls, 
and floors must be freely and frequently done, 
especially if little or no air is given on bright 
days, this, coupled with hign temperature, 
favouring a healthy growth of plants and a 
rapid development of fruit. Once the plants 
become badly infested with insects of any kind 
or give signs of exhapstjon, turn theip out, as it 
does not pay to atf 


t^npt t^ejr r\ novation. I. 


WATERCRESS CULTURE. 

It would certainly be difficult to decide at 
what particular period the value of the Water¬ 
cress as an esculent came to be appreciated. Its 
medicinal properties were probably recognised 
long before its introduction to the breakfast- 
table, for it formed an important ingredient in 
the “ spring tea,” which was universally used 
in the time of our great grandmothers, and 
when herbal medicines were in greater repute 
than at the present time. The first attempt at 
culture is said to have been made about the 
middle of the sixteenth century at Erfurt, in 
Prussia, by a man named Meaner. His success 
was sufficiently great to induce others to follow 
his example, so that in the course of the century 
Watercress culture became common throughout 
Germany. The Dutch were not slow in adopting 
a profitable industry for which they naturally 
possess such great facilities. The Dutch are 
credited with having introduced the culture of 
various green vegetables into this country, and 
to them we may possibly owe our first notions 
of producing Watercress by artificial means. 
However this may be, no attempt to cultivate it 
seems to have been made in this country before 
the close of the seventeenth century, when a 
man named Bradbury made use of some natural 
watercourses running through his market garden 
for this purpose. His method, as well as that 
of many who imitated him, was to simply 
sow the seeds in the ditch and regulate the 
height of the water by means of dams of earth 
at regular intervals. In some cases where the 
supply of water was constant and sufficiently 
abundant, the soil was excavated to form beds, 
which were generally planted with young 
growths with roots attached to them. In this 
way it was found easy to maintain a supply of 
young Cress for market through the summer 
and autumn months, but which could not as 
regtrds succulency compare with those grown 
under natural conditions. This system of culture 
was the only one pursued for many years, when 
it occurred to an Irishman, named Smith, to 
utilise exceptional natural facilities existant at 
Abinger Hammer, in Surrey, for the improved 
production of this esculent. A modest beginning 
with about half an acre of land was made, but 
Smith, being dissatisfied with the results, 
disposed of the affair to Messrs. Coe, the present 
possessors of an important and ever increasing 
industry. At the present time their beds extend 
through the parishes of Abinger, Shere, and 
Albury, embracing an area of no less than 
25 acres, and producing Cress of the highest 
possible quality. Perseverance and painstaking 
care have undoubtedly done for the Messrs. Coe 
what they do for all in a more or less degree, 
but the great important factor in their success 
was the discovery of the conditions necessary for 
the development in the highest degree of the 
succulent and pungent properties of the Water¬ 
cress. These were found to consist in an 
abundance of pure water flowing over clean beds 
of gravel. Trials on a small scale were con¬ 
vincing as to the potential effects of such con¬ 
ditions on the marketable value of the 
produce. When once this fact was realised 
success was sure, for there were the Tilling- 
bourne and the brook with water limpid and 
sparkling and other minor streamlets all drawing 
inexhaustible supplies from the water shed of 
Leith-hill, coming from an elevation to ensure a 
sufficiently rapid flow, which guards at all times 
of the year against impurity. These natural 
springs are in places supplemented with borings, 
which yield water equal in purity. It will easily 
be understood that the output from such a large 
area must be great. As a fact, upwards of 400 
tons of Cress were last year sent to London and 
other large towns, for Coe’s Watercress is as 
well known and appreciated in our large 
northern towns as in the metropolis. High and 
uniform quality guarantees for it a ready sale. 
Upwards of thirty men are employed all the 
year round, for winter brings with it its full 

S uota of work. There would appear to be no 
mit to the demand for good Watercress in this 
country, judging from tne fact that a consider¬ 
able area of land at Albury has been taken, and 
the new series of beds there is probably by this 
time completed. This new situation is very 
highly thought of by the owners, who confid¬ 
ently predict that they will now be able to 
produce good Cress without a break the year 
through. Messrs. Coe never employ seed, but 


stock their beds with strong-growing shoots* 
The Brown Cress is the one used for winter 
supply, being superior in flavour to the green¬ 
leaved variety. This is planted principally in 
September. For summer a new kind c**»led the 
Sweet Erfurt has been give a trial It comes 
quickly to maturity ; though pale iD col »ir, it 
is of excellent quality. The bunches aio packed 
in baskets containing half a hundredweight, and 
in hot weather their perfect freshness is ensured 
by a plentiful use of ice. In this way they 
come into the vendors’ hands as succulent as 
when gathered. J. , 


2757.— Making a Mushroom-bed, dec. 
—The bed can be made upon the brick floor. 
Nothing could be better for the base. The best 
shape for a bed in such a position is in ridge 
form, a greater surface is provided than in any 
other form. The bed should be 2 feet 6 inches 
wide at the base, 2 feet 10 inches high, and 9 
inches wide at the ridge. The manure should 
not be dried by spreading it out thinly on the 
floor of an open shed as is very often done. As 
it is collected throw it into a heap, protecting 
it from wet; some of the short straw should be 
retained. When enough manure has been col- 
lected for a bed (it matters little how long the 
bed is made beyond 6 feet, one less than that 
would not be of much use), throw it into a close 
heap to ferment; if too dry for this wet it 
slightly, just enough to induce it to heat. 
Turn the whole mass over three successive 
mornings to allow the rank heat to pass off, 
and render the whole sweeter. By this time 
it should be just moist, neither wet nor dry, 
ready to make up into a bed. Firmness is 
essential in the manure ; when forming the bed 
ram it down as hard as possible. In a few days 
fermentation of the manure will again set in; 
when the heat declines to 85 degs , which is 
best tested by plungiug an ordinary thermo¬ 
meter into the bed, it is ready for spawning. 
Spawn bricks should be broken into pieces 
2 inches square ; these are inserted in the manure 
2 inches deep and 9 inches apart all over the 
bed. Press the manure down again firmly, and 
cover the bed an inch thick with sifted soil to 
free it from stones. Press the soil down firmly 
with the back of a spade. The heat of the bed 
should not decline lower than 65 degs. for the 
first six weeks after spawning. Tnis is best 
managed by adding some straw. The bed 
should be covered to prevent the soil cooling 
too quickly. The bed ought to continue bearing 
two months.—S. P. 

2733. — Muahroom bed in the openair. 

—September is a good month for making a Mush¬ 
room-bed in the open air for autumn and 
winter bearing, and beds made in April, May, 
and June come in well for summer bearing. 
Beds in May and June will do best made in the 
shade behind a wall or high fence. Beds for 
winter bearing should contain more material 
than those made for summer work. Straw- 
manure is the best, and it should be obtained 
from stables where the horses are all receiving 
hard food, and only the longest of the litter 
should be shaken out. This will do for covering 
the beds when dried in the sun. The beds for 
winter should not be less than 3 feet wide and 
nearly as much high, in the form of a ridge, 
with rather flat sides, this affording a large sur¬ 
face for the production of Mushrooms. In my 
experience the most success is obtained by 
mixing sandy loam to the extent of one-fifth 
with the manure, and making up the beds at 
once without the usual time lost in fermentation. 
Build up firmly around, and spawn when the 
temperature becomes steady at 85 degs. A 
degree or two less or more will not signify. 
There must be warmth for the spawn to work 
freely, and it is not likely for the beds in the 
open air, mixed with soil in the way indicated, 
to get broken. Soil up to 2 inches in depth 
should be placed on the beds when the spawn is 
running freely.—E. H. 

- Any time during the year is suitable for 

making up a bed in the open, except April, May, 
and June. Beds made in ridge form give a 
greater area of surface space, thus more Mush¬ 
rooms can be gathered from ridge beds than 
from those on the flat. The manure should be 
collected from horses that are fed on hard food, 
such as hay and corn. Where Carrots are much 
used good Mushrooms are not so easily obtaim d. 
When sufficient has been collected, the size «f 
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the bid reqinred will give the quantity, llirow it 
iito a heap in an open shed to fehnent. If the 
manure is at all diy, wet it sufficiently to make 
it heat, the object being to get rid of the rank 
ammonia from the manure, and thus sweeten it. 
Turn it over three times on successive days, 
when it will be ready for making up into a bed 
Choose a sheltered spot out-of-doors for bed If 
Moshrooms are required during the autumn and 
winter the south side of a wall or hedge, or in 
front of trees, will be the best place. If the 
crop is wished for in the spring, or the early 
days of summer, behind a north wall would be 
the most suitable site. The bed should be made 
2 feet 6 inches wide at the base, and 2 feet 
10 inches high, the ridge 9 inches wide. The 
manure should be made quite firm by treading 
it and beating it with a fork. In a few days it 
will commence to heat. Should the heat become 
violent, say 100 degs., make a few holes down 
the centre of the bed with an iron bar. When 
the heat declines to 85 degs. it is ready for 
•pawning. The spawn should be broken into 
pieces 2 inches square, and be inserted 2 inches 
deep and 9 inches apart all over the surfare of 
the bed. Give the bed another beating with a 
fork, and cats it over with soil passed through 
an half-inch sieve to free it from stones. Any 
soil that is sweet will answer, but maiden loam 
is preferable if available. Cover the bed with 
straw to prevent the surface drying, and the 
heat declining too rapidly. It ought not to fall 
below 60 degs. for the next six weeks. This 
should be occasionally tested with a thermometer 
inserted a few inches in the manure. If the heat 
declines lower add more straw. In six weeks 
Mushrooms ought to appear, although all beds 
do not produce them in that time, ana they still 
give good orope. Seldom do outside beds require 
watering if they are kept covered with straw. 
Should the surface really become dry do not 
fail to make it moist, always using water luke¬ 
warm.—S. P. 

2749.— Green stuff and frost.— Broccoli 
should be laid down with the heads towards 
the north on the first approach of winter, and 
hods of Parsley be covered with frames, Ac., 
but with the rest nothing can be done except to 
throw some dry straw or Fern over them before 
frost seta in. Brussels Sprouts and Kale are 
hardier than anything else, and ought to stand 
Atfnost any frost; but perhaps your plants are 
too forward.—B. C. R. 


2738 —Tomato growing.— This is very 
much a matter of opinion. Something also 
depends upon how the seeds of any parti¬ 
cular kind nave been selected and saved. For 
instance, seeds saved from any good cropping 
Tomato which beara a handsome-shaped fruit 
will be of more value than if obtained from a 
mixture of fruit indiscriminately—or, to pnt it 
differently, if 100 plants from the same source 
of any given variety are planted anywhere, 
either indoors or outside, some of the plants 
will produce double the weight of others, even 
though all may have precisely similar treatment. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that if seeds are 
selected from the most prolific plants for a series 
of years that improvement may oe noted ; there¬ 
fore, a very great depends upon getting the 
very best strain of any particular variety. 
Personally, I shall grow this year good selections 
of the following, and I don’t think they oan be 
beaten. Old Red, Sutton's Perfection, and Ham 
Green Favonrite. These will be grown under 

g 'ass. Outside I shall plant Old Red and 
am Green. I shall also grow a few yellow 
Tomatoes; these will probably be Blenheim 
Orange, the sort grown last year, and which 
cropped satisfactorily. The yellows do not erop 
so heavily as the reds, but the flavour is appreci¬ 
ated by some of those whose wishes I have to 
•tady. There are no extraordinary profits now- 
a-days in Tomato-growing, but neither is any¬ 
thing else more remunerative if produced in the 
same time. Years ago fortunes might be made 
out of Cucumbers, but that day has gone by. All 
one can hope to do now with a moderate capital 
is to make a living and do the necessary repairs 
and make some provision for the growtn of 
trade.—E. H. 


- Earliest of All (Sutton’s) is one of the 

most free-setting and productive kinds for an 
early crop, either in or out-of-doors, we have ; 
and Magnum Bonum is also a very fine and 
distinct round-fruited Tomato for main_ crop, 
Main-crop is, howsver, 
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coarse, and though excellent for outdoor work, 
I think you would find Perfection or Ham Green 
Favourite decidedly more suitable for growing 
under glass. There is still money to be made 
by growing Tomatoes in a first-class manner. 
Anyone who can secure a heavy crop, and has 
the command of a ready market at even fairly 
good wholesale rates, is pretty sure to realise a 
satisfactory profit.—B. C. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

Qaea dons.—Quartet and an veers ars inortet I 
GAnstvore/VM of okarje if oorretptnienU follow he rules 
here laid donn for the r guic&noo. AU *.ma,un m ion i 
for irsettion should bo clearly and concisely to niton on 
one tide of the paper only, and aic fretted to the Editor of 
Gminis, 97, aouthvmp'on-sreet, Oovmt-garden, Lon¬ 
don Latere on bueineee should bo eont to the Pori man. 
The name and aid* ess of the eender are teqoired in 
addition to any designaticn he may desire to be t teed in 
the paper. When more than one query *'« sent, eaeh 
should be on a separate piece of p~per. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Carre, ponder ts stould bear 
m mind that, as Gardsrixs has tope . ent to peers some 
time in adoanoe of date, they cannot aluays be replied to 
in the issue immediately foUtminy the seoetpt * their 
semsm m nieations. 

Answers fwhioh, with the eaotption of such as rannot 
well be classified, will be found in their difesent d part- 
metUs) should always bear the numbsr and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far at their knowledge and 
observations permit, the e rreeponder.ts wio seek assist¬ 
ance. CondUiin*, nits, and means vary so indnitely 
that several answers to the same question may *ften be 
eery useful, and those who reply we uld do well to men'ion 
the localities inwh ck their e perienoe is . aineL Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to at tie es insetted in Oainhiw 
should mention the number in wMoA they appeared 


2770. — Usee of a small cold-frame.—I have a 
cold-frame, 8 feet by 5 feet. What uae oould I best put It 
to now? The frame can stand in a sunny spot.— Barkis. 

2771. — Whale-Oil soap —Will anyone kindly tell me 
if whale oil soap can be had in England ? It is one of the 
safest and most effectual to kill insects with.—Mas. 
Arthoe Oroit. 

2772. — Crickets In a Stove. -I am plagued In my 
stove with crickets, and is there any way of pohoniDg 
them? I have hunted for them, bat never suooeed in 
catching any.—J. C. 

2773. —Making a hot-bed.— Would someone klndlv 
give the neoesesry directions for the making of a hot-bed ? 
—A Beginner, Penpoort. 

2774. —Hyac in thus cand leans from seed.—I 
shall be glad to know if i sow seeds of Hyacinth us oandi- 
cans next month in propagator they will produoe plants to 
flower this next summer ?—H. M. 

2775. -Creepers for a north-west wall.-l want 
to cover the front of a house facing north-no*th-west. Is 
there any Rose that would do in that nosition, and what 
other creepers should 1 plant besides Virginian Creeper? 
The soil is sandy. - 0 J. W. 

2776. —Ohrysan the mam blooms.— What is the 
average number of blooms allowed to develop on plants 
when growing in 10-lnoh pots, epeoially for large flowers or 
exhibition purposes, Japanese and incurved varieties?— 
Flower Lover, Wednenbury, Staffs. 

2777. —Clean infir a garden engine.-1 have a 
garden engine in which 1 nave usedparatfla and soft-soap, 
and I wish now to olean It, so that I oan s> rings windows. 

I should, therefore, be very much obliged If someone 
oould kindly tell me how to do it ?—One Perplexed. 

2778. —Coil boilers.—Will someone kindly tell me if 
these boilers work satisfactorily, and if they are durable? 
■If so, shall be glad to know what sire boiler it will take to 
heat a span-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet by S feet ? Also, if 
they are best set in brickwork, or in a cast-iron cylinder? 
—Reader. 

i779.— Lime and coal-ashes —Is lime btneflcal in 
a London suburban flower garden with lather heavy soil ? 
At what season and bow should tabs applied ? Can ordi¬ 
nary coal ashes, well sifted, be aleo mad ? I have plenty 
of stable-manure available, but fear that alone is too heavy. 
— Hbnry L. 

2780.— Frame over an oven.—I have a frame, 
10 feet long, 4 feet aide, over a baking oven, in wbioh 
there is a steady bottom-heat of about 60 degs. CouM I 
grow Lettuces or Radishes in it ? Which would be likely 
to do best, and what are the best sorts to tores in this 
way ?—Vscits. 

27bl.— Treatment of an Hydrangea —I have 
an Hydrangea which bloomed last year, but has been 
touohed with frost. It has been taken up and put In a 
greenhouse. Should last year's shoots be out down, and 
how far, and will bloom, ft any, be made on them or on 
new shoots ?— Norwood. 

2782.— Apples for kitchen use.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of two or three of the beet Apples 
for kitchen use (suoh kind* as would do ss Espaliers pre¬ 
ferred), with proluce good in quality and quantity, where 
they oan be best obtained, and oau they be planted now 
if weather opens?—II. M. 

27S1.—Chrysanthemum cuttings.—I have a 
quantity of Chrysanthemum cuttings, which I intend 
striking in a small propagating frame, let Into an ordinary 
frame ; but a friend tell* me they will damp off should 
severe weather set in. Is this right? If so, what must 1 
do, as I have no heat? -Constant Reader. 

27S1.- Growing; Globe Artichokes.—I shall feel 
much obliged if someone will inform me a* to the proper 
and best mode of cultivating Globe Artiohokes? When 
they ought to be planted, how ground prepared, how far 
plants apart, and what price to pay for good plants per 
dozen ? May a crop bs looked for next season ?—F. 


I 2786.--OhryM&themmm Miss Anna Harts¬ 
horn.— Will “ B. M.” bs kind enough to tell me whether 
it Is the usual thing for tbs Chrysanthemum Miss Anna 
Hartshorn to have on all the suoker-cuttings a bud? 
Is it worth my while to take them for cuttingi for large 
blooms ? If so, how should I treat them ? They are about 
8 inches high.—Gao. Allen. 

2788 —Auriculas from seed —I wish to know how 
to cultivate Auriculas from seed, and the sell, Ac., for pot- 
plants? I live in Florence (Italy), and the summer is 
intensely hot and dry, and I oaanot get peat soil, bat any 
amount of rotten oheetnut leaf-mould. Would stage or 
alplnee be the best sorts? Should the seed be sown in 
spring or autumn ?— Firenzk. 

2787.— Gardening for profit.-1 should esteem it a 
favour if someone would give me adv os on the fol'owing 
matter ? I have a piece of ground 76 feet by 25 feet, also 
a conservatory 16 feet by 7 feet, facing south-east, unheated. 
I wish to work these for profit. What should I grow ? I 
may add that I am quite in the oountry, and ground is 
fully exposed.— Sblina, Lowestojt. 

2788 —Storing; Begonia-tubers — I took up some 
Begonias before frost sst in. snd, not knowing wbat to do 
with them, I potted them in small pots with the soil in 
whioh they grew, and have them now quite dry in the 
window of a warm kitohen. What is the best thing to do 
with them, and when should they be encouraged to grow ? 
I want to plant them oat again as soon as safe from frost. 
I have no greenhouse.—G. J. W. 

2789. — Stock for Apple-trees, Ac.— Will someone 
kiDdly tell me as to what stock I ought to select when 
buying Apple trees? My gatden is near the sea, east 
coast of Ireland, and the soil sandy. I notice that as soon 
.as the roots get lower than the good soil into th e sand, 
the tree immediately gets unhealthy and bears no fruit. 
Will someone also kindly name me a few good Pears and 
Apples to suit this soil ?— Subscriber. 

2790. —Heating a conservatory.— I have a hot- 
water heating apparatus in a conservatory about 26 feet 
long by 0 feet wide. The boiler is a alow-oombuMiou 
Loughborough, but I cannot suooeed in keeping it alight 
during the night. Is there any suooeesful gas beater 
which I can fix in the place of the Loughborough, using 
the same pipes as now used for the latter, and what Is 
the oost of the gas heater, and of the gas required to heat 
the water ?— Glamorgan. 

279L— Early-flowering Chrysanthemums — 
Will someone tell me the earliest of the early-flowering 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, those that oome into full 
bloom not later than the first week of October ; also whioh 
will flower at the same time as Mme. Desgrange ? I have 
the list of one of the largest growers in England, but some 
kinds whioh I know bloom at the end of October are 
included among the “ earlies." Directions as to growing 
out of-doors will also oblige ?- Woodstock. 

2792.— A Horseshoe boiler.—Will someone kindly 
tell me why the water in a Horseshoe boiler should flow 
along the bottom pipe until it nearly b>ils before the top 
pipe gets warm ? I think if the water passed along the 
top pipe first it would take less firing, sod heat the house 
better and quioket. The boiler is flxed in the usual way, 
with two 9-feet lengths of 4-inoh pipes, one pipe above the 
other, with a rise of 2 inches at the siphon, and exhaust 
pipe in siphon, and feed in bottom pipe against bolltr 
It has only just been flxed by myself. 1 have two Lough¬ 
borough boilers under my charge, one of which I fixed, and 
both of them work splendidly.— Perplexed. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2458 — Mushrooms In cellars —I have two large 
roomy cellars under the house, from the ground to roof 
about 6 feet high, but quits dark. In the autumn I found 
several Mushrooms growing in them. Could I utilise thete 
in any way for their cull ore ? I cannot put manure in the 
cellars, being under the living rooms. Any other infot- 
mation would be welcome ?—Movie*. 


To thijolkwin) quetie* brief editorial replies 
are given ; but r- aders are forfeit to ^ivt further 
answers eh uld they te able to qfer additional 
advice on the various svbjecte, 

279J. -Ferns for outdoor fernery (J B. IF.).— 
1 will answer you shortly. You cannot do anything with 
them at present. All in good time.—J. J. 

2794, — Orchid flowers spoiled by fog(J. Ander¬ 
son).—I have read your letter carefully, and I simply say I 
have no pity for you. I have been for years telling my 
friends about a system by which you oould avoid all the 
ill effeote produced by it, but no one will take the least 
heed of it; in faot, it is quite ignored, bo 1 must say I can¬ 
not help you if you will not help yourself.—M. B. 

2795. -Orchids for a cool house.—«/. Harqen 
says he has a house, a lean-to, facing north. He has 
hitherto grown only Ferns. He has been giving his sister 
some Ferns, and the thought has struck him that a few 
Orchids with the Ferns would be a great attraction Yes, 
it would, and here I give you the names of a dozen kinds 
which would suit you admirably: Odontogloesum Alex¬ 
andra, Odonto. Pescatorsi, Odonto, triumpbans, Onoidium 
variooeum, Oncid. crispum, Onoid. tigrinum, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Gypripedium insigne, 8ophronitis grandiflora, 
Anguloa Rucker!, A. OlowesT, and Cymbidium Lowianum. 
-M. B. 

2703.— Ornamental Grasses (T. Jenkins).— Yes, 
these are very handsome, and well deserving more atten¬ 
tion from amateurs as well ss from practical gardeners 
than they usually get. The following are a few highly 
desirable kinds, aDd the seeds should at once be ordered 
from the seedsman with your other things : Agrostis 
poichella, A vena pulmiculmus, Arundo Epipegigos, Alope- 
curus ovatus, JEgtlops ovatus, Broraus ovatus, Brorous 
vesiitns, BromusTanuginssus, Brize media, Brize maxima, 
Chrysurus cynoeurioides, Cbloris penicillata, Cbloris ver- 
ticiilata, Ely mu* Caput-Medusae, Hordeum jubatum, 
Ligurus ovatus, Melica altiwima, P&nicum capillars. 
Panicum aurantiacum, PenuUetum loogisteylum. Sorghum 
bioolOr, Slips judees, Stipa tortile, and Stipa peonsta.— 
1. J; 
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2797.— Oncldiurn tlgrinum.— T. B. asks me some 
questions respecting this plant, all of which I think he 
will find referred to in an article in Gardrxiko of a few 
weeks back, and I must also refer “ J. King ” to the same 
article for answer to his query. Whilst speaking of this 
plant I must just note an extra fine large variety which 
was given me a few days ago by Mr. Potter, of Croydon. 
The sepals and petals are shining and very dark, being 
almost black, whilst the lip is very large, flat, and deep- 
yellow in colour. Such a superb variety is worthy of 
every attention. It is very fragrant, and being a cool 
Orchid it may l>e grown by everyone.—M. B. 

2798 —The Blenheim collection of Orchids 
(£/. «.).—I was talking recently about this collection with 
i well-known nurseryman, and from some remarks that 
fell from his lips I have been induced to go through the 
catalogue. It goes on to say that there were about 25,000 
orchids to be disposed of absolutely without reserve. 
Now, upon going through this list again I And very near 
half that number short, so that the person who counted 
them was not a very smart reckoner, for I And only about 
13,000 plants recorded, so that my friend may see that 
about 12,000 plants have been saved from the hammer, 
and the whole of the Orchid people in the country are not 
yet supplied.—M. B. 

2799.— Dendroblum C&mbridgeanum (P. P.y 

This gentleman asks what he shall do with a plant of this 
which is growing well in spile of the weather ? You must 
put the plants into a heat of 05 degs. or 70 degs., keeping 
them fairly moist, so os to keen the growth going fairly 
strong, and they should be well set up or hung up near the 
glass, so that they get all the sun ana light possible ; but 
It has been noted that oftentimes when this Orchid grows 
very vigorously these shoots fail to flower, which occurs, I 
think, through immaturity. However, the flowers come 
amongst the young rich-green leaves. These are deep- 
yellow, with a rich blotch of black at the base of the lip. 
This plant flowers from March until about the end of May, 
according to what time it begins to grow. Your plant 
will flower if treated well some time in the first named 
month ; I like them rather in the last named. However, 
wh*m the flowers are past the plants should be allowed to 
finish up their growth, giving less and less water, until at 
last none is given. Then remove them, and place them in 
aoold airy house, and keep them, as before said, entirely 
without moisture. — M. B. 
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will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid. —Cut floioers or plants should 
not he arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women , barrows, watering- 
pots ,, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, 
iron railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind , 
also labels, especially those viade of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and oil like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. 'They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by Jf. inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The. photographs may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of cither the sender or others ; but the source whence 


IMPROVED ESPALIER FENCING A WALL 
TRAINERS. Cash Prices. 

For Pears, Apples, 4c., 4 ft. high, 8 lines of galvanized wire 
per yard, 6d. Terminal Pott* and R&duseura, each, 9s 

For Pears, Apples, 4c., 5 fL high, 8 lines of galvanized wire, 
per yard, 7a. Terminal Posts and Radisseurs, each, 12r. 6d 
MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 

Galvanized Wrought Iron Eyes, 5d. per doz. 

Galvanized Terminal Holdfasts, 2s. per doz. 

Galvanized Radisseurs, for wire 13 gauge, 3s. per doz.; larger 
size, for wire up to 10 gauge, 7s. 6d. per doz. 

Best Galvanized Wire, No. 13 gauge, per 100 yards, 2s.: No. 14, 
per 100 yards, Is. 6d. 

All orders amounting to 40e. carriage paid. 

Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, fttt on 
application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


Catalogues received — Novelties, Seed Potatoes, 

etc. Mr. Thomas L&xton, Seed Grower, Bedford.- 

Manual of Horticulture and Agriculture. Messrs. 

Kelway & Son, Langport, Somerset.- Catalogue and 

Competitors' Guide. Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, 

Scotland.- Seeds, Potatoes, A-c. Mr. O. Fidler, Royal 

Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading.- Garden and Farm 

Seeds. Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co., Sleaford, Lincoln¬ 
shire.- S*:eds, etc. Messrs. Dobie 4 Dicks, 08, Deans- 

gate, Manchester.- Seeds and Garden Sundries. Messrs. 

Wm. Paul 4 Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts.- Seeds, «fcc. 

Mr. Alexander Finlayson, 42, Above Bar, Southampton. 


" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.- 

Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts .—This journal 

Is published in neatlu bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best itreserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, 1*. 6 d.; post free, k iki. Complete set of volumes ol 
The Garden from Us commencement to end of 1891, forty 
vols., price, doth, £20 8 s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form U is most suitablefor reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

"Hardy Flowers.”— Giving description of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dtc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

London: 97, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats ; garden landscapes ; 
picturesque trees ; plants, hardy and tender ; 
Ferns ; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily arranged ; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Country Seats and Gardens.— A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to the garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 
prize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
Guineas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This scries may include 
dowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ac., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of this 
is to get full representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S 

AUTUMN SPECIALITIES. 

Could erect quickly. Full particulars and CATALOGUE 
from our Works, 

GRAHAM STREET, LEICESTER. 


The “COMMERCIAL" 
GREENHOUSE HEATER 


I. MILLER A. CO., 
126. COMMERCIAL ST.. LONDON. E. 

Send Post Card for full particulars. 


■ m Pkki ox Rail nr Lmhmu. 

|ll 1 |l|l packages included. 

II ^^ Wos-Tioo ft. no«.. loo 

Lnuu 4thi •• *•«••• 

■■■ ■ W# Srfa .. 9 b. 6(L .. 12a. 6d_ 

The following is a List of sites always is stock 
10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10,14 by 10, 16 by 12,18 by 12, 20 by ». 
13 by 1L 14 by 12.17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, » by 16, 24 by IP, 
30 by 15. 

Glass cut to any site at a slight advance on the above priest 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore duality of class and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
lonnd condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quamitiee, when special 
^notation will be sent by return post, mentioning this pap or. 
J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass WaretoouM, 

31, Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London. K.G. 


Galvanised Garden Arch, Galvanised Garden Arch, 
7 ft. high and 4 ft. wide and with ornamental twist, 7 ft. 
12 deep, special, 5s. Cheap by 4 ft. wide and 12 in. deep, 
line. Special cheap line, Qs. 9a. 

No. 163, stronger quality, each. No. 818, stronger 
7». each. quality, Qs. 3d. each. 


orr UllfCC —Catalogue of Improved Hire 
OLE. nif CO. and Appliances, with drawings and 
prioes free.—GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 SONS, 127, High Hoi born, 
W.C. Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour 4Sons, 
4dvt. in Qardknikq. April to July. 


no- 333 - xYY/wfxYx 

1 in. mesh Galvanised Netting 'YV/a YVyV 
Pea Guard, d*. t»er dox. lengths, X A / 

3 ft. long and0 In. wide and t in : aAaXXa 

high, including two end pieces. 

Galvanised Pea Hurdle for training Peas or fixing to walk 
for creepers, 4c., made in panels, 6ft. by 3ft., 2*. ea.; 6ft. 
by 4ft., 3s. ea.; 6ft. by 6ft., 4s. ea.; 6ft. by 6ft., gs. ea. 

Price Lists of Galvanised Wire Netting, Diamond Wire 
Trellis, Flower Baskets, Flower Stands, Wall Fittings, and 
other Horticultural Goods, sent free on application. Terms: 
Nett cash with order. Orders of 50s. and upwardssent carriage 
paid.—25, 46. 4 47. Hisrh-st.. New Oxfo rd-st,, London. W.O. 

WTHY LOSE YOUR PLANTS IN WINTER ? 

J * — Uss PATENT GAB CONSERVATORY 

BOILERS, or Oil Hot-water Apparatus, from 22s. 6<L— 
G. SHREWSBURY 36. Grays-Inn-road, W.O. 


DEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE (Gravely® 

-L Herd).—The Sussex cattle are growing steadily in pu'i : o 
favour, both in this country and in America, where a few 
yeara ago a steer of this breed won the best of all prizes from 
a butcher’s point of view—the first honours in the block test 
at Chicago. Choice Cows and Young Stock of the best blood 
for sale. This herd never got up for shows, but kept under 
the most natural conditions possible. Inspection invited. - 
Particulari of BAILIFF. Manor Farm, Kingsoote Station. 


TAMWORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sow a, 

A yelts, and youna boar*. Pure pedigree bred; stDngly 
recommended as good bacon pigs, also for nrnssins pmjirwm 
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FHRNS AND MOSSES. 

THE HARDY FERNERY. 

Tuere is, in my opinion, nothing that adds so 
mnoh to the interest and beauty of any garden 
as a hardy fernery, and in most places, even of 
circumscribed limits, there is room for an adjunct 
of the kind. All that is necessary to start, or 
rather form, one of these ferneries on a small 
scale is a few brick burrs, or any material of 
that kind, just to make some rugged stages and 
help to hold the earth up iu different levels 
and afford moisture to the roots of the Ferns. 
The larger the burrs, or whatever of that kind 
is made use of, the better, the thing being to 
have bold, outstanding pieces and to avoid 
cockney rockwork. With massive pieces jutting 
out from the soil and partly hidden and adorned 
by vegetation, a fine effect may be produced, as 
all plants like these boulders of atone or other 
material, for they form a sort of pasturage under 
and around in wnich roots delight to travel and 
feed. If the burrs, or whatever is used, are not of 
the right colour, or stone-like, they may be easily 
made so by splashing them over with liquid 
cement, which latter, if thought too light, may 
be toned down or darkened by adding a very little 
lamp-black or brown umber, mixed well in before 
using. Some people form their ferneries with 
tree stumps, but they are bad, as after a short 
time they decay and breed fungus at such a rate 
that the plants are overrun by it and thrown 
out of health. With the mounds or raised 
banks or surfaces formed in as irregular a 
manner as possible, the next thing to be carried 
out is the planting, and this, like the formation 
of the fernery, requires some taste in arrange¬ 
ment, or the plants may be placed in wrong 
positions and not show off to advantage. To 
look well and be striking, those of large, bold 
type Bhould have the prominent or most elevated 
spots, as then they give character by their 
general contour and noble outline, but for those 
that require more shelter, exception must be 
made and sheltered nooks found, or they may 
suffer by wind and exposure. There are 
Many other plants besides Ferns that are 
specially adapted for so-called ferneries if these 
latter are of any extent and afford room, as 
there are the Bamboos, moat of which are of 
striking appearance, and then there are the 
hardy Palm, Chamserops Fortunei, the Polygo¬ 
nums, Bocconia cordata, Rheum palmatum and 
sanguineum, Heracleum giganteum, Gunnera 
scabra, Pampas Grass, Arundo donax, A. con- 
spici®, and Funkias, besides many others that 
might be mentioned and that are equally suit¬ 
able. Some of the Ferns are grand objects, and 
make a fine displays as all will readily agree who 
have seen the noble Struthiopteris pennsyl- 
vanica growing, rearing itself up as it does on 
tree-like stems and sending out splendid fronds 
a yard or so long. This Fern and its varieties 
like a damp spot. They do remarkably well near 
water in loose, rich soil, as then they send out 
numerous creeping stolons that travel freely and 
soon form masses of foliage. If a little running 
stream can be introduced,^ then the stately 
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Royal Fern (Osmnnda regalia) may be grown to 
perfection, also all the Athyriums, or Lady 
Ferns, of which there are now many kinds, some 
being crested or tasselled, and all very beautiful 
when fresh and in health. For clothing or 
partly hiding the rock or stone there is plenty 
of hardy trailers, both small and great, the 
Saxifrages being very suitable, as are likewise 
most of the Vincas, theNummularias, and such 
like quick-spreading plants. Going back to the 
Ferns, however, ana taking them in alphabetical 
order, I will just notice a few of the best, as 
then anyone starting a fernery will know how 
to select. One of the rarest and most beauti¬ 
ful is 

Adiaktum pedatum, which is quite unique 
on account of the elegant appearance of its 
fronds, which are gracefully spreading, and, like 
most of the Maiden-hairs, of a pleasing green 
colour. To grow this Adiantum well it should 
have a good depth of peat and sand or leaf- 
mould. This Fern requires close watching, 
as slugs are very fond of it and nip off the fronds. 
A. Capillus-veneris is hardy in sheltered nooks, 
and needs similar soil. The Aspleniums are 
very pretty, but mostly small growers. A 
marinum is the best, but as this is a native of 
the south-west coast it is only hardy in favoured 
spots. A. Trichomanes is a pretty little thing, 
often found on old walls, and A. Adiantnm- 
nigrum is in places abundant on old banks, and 
will succeed anywhere. Athyriums are indis¬ 
pensable in the fernery, as they afford great 
variety, for besides the plain forms there are 
many crested and tasselled, some of the most 
curious being A. multifidum, A. corymbiferum, 
Ac. 

Lastrkas are a numerous family, and contain 
many fine forms, the best among them being 
L. Phelypteris, L. spinulosa, L. Goldiana, 
L. dilatata, L. polydactyla, L. uliginosa, and 
L. paleacea, the last beiDg a grand species, 
growing from 3 feet to 6 feet high. L. Filix- 
mas cristata is highly ornamental. The Poly- 
podiums are all good, the Welsh variety, P. 
cambricum, being a special favourite with all 
Fern lovers. P. multif orm * is a very large- 
growing kind, having fronds from 2 feet to 
3 feet long, the primary divisions being 
very irregular, many of them having a horn¬ 
like projection at the end of the midrib of 
the lobes. P. omnilacerum is likewise a very 
distinct variety, partaking somewhat of the 
! character of the last mentioned, but instead of 
the edge of the lobes being plain they are saw¬ 
shaped, and these teeth lengthen as the plants 
attain age, and assume a crested form before 
they begin to ripen off in the autumn. 
Polystichums make a fine addition to the hardy 
fernery, P. Wollastoni being specially desirable, 
as are also P. angulare cristatum, P. angustum, 
P. subtripinnatum, P. intermedium, P. decom- 
positum, all of which grow to a large size. 
Scolopendriums are legion; so sportive are they, 
that there seems no end to the variety they 
afford, nor the freaks that oocur among them. 
With a little care in 

Protecting, some of the supposed tender 
Ferns may be Bafelvplanted in the hardy fernery, 
as I have had out Wood wardia radicans, which 
does best on an elevated position, Lomoria 


chilensis, Cvrtomium falcatum, and others. 
These should never be tried till the spring, as 
then they have the summer before them to make 
their growth and get established, when, if 
covered with half-rotten leaves round the 
crowns, they will be right for the winter. The 
Wood wardia does best on an elevated position, as 
it has broad, massive, long fronds that arch aod 
droop over in a most graceful manner and render 
it a striking object when seen in good health. 


HARDY MOSSES. 

Just when the greater part of the world of 
Nature is reposing in its dull winter sleep, 
Mosses begin to show their full activity. In the 
wooded valley8 of Devon and Cornwall the 
naked boughs of the trees shiver in the cold sea 
breezes, and seem to turn away from them in 
disgust; but their toes are kept warm by a 
nioe thick green bed of luxuriant Mess, which 
revels in the constant drip from winter fog 
and thick misty rain. There is much to interest 
us in these curious and beautiful forms of vege¬ 
tation, which thus contradict the usual laws 
and customs of the vegetable world by becoming 
active and hearing fruit and flowers just when 
all other things around them look so dreary and 
lifeless. A 

Winter’s walk in the woods would not afford 
us much pleasure were it not for this tribe of 
plants. But we can find in them and their 
varied mode of fructification much to interest, 
while the rich green of their thick sods by the 
side of some little babbling brook is most pleas¬ 
ing to the eye at this Beason of the year. The 
trees are bare, and the hedgerow flowers will not 
be out for several weeks, but Mosses show their 
fine feathery leaves, tipped here and there with 
fructification, and that again tipped with its 
glittering dewdrop on a still, damp December 
aay. One species is exceedingly interesting in 
this respect, and has obtained the specific name 
of Hydrometrica because the little tiny knobs at 
the head of the thread-like stalks droop prettily 
with their beads of dew in damp localities. This 
Moss grows on walls, and though the unobser¬ 
vant eye may scarcely notice the beauty, which 
demands a close inspection, yet even the casual 
observer is pleased to see the rough garden wall 
decked out with varied colouring through the 
instrumentality of this and other wall Mosses. 
Little Ferns, clinging to every crevice in the old 
mortar, break the outline, and still more enhance 
the interesting details of an old gaiden wall 
where Ivy has not yet found its way* 

The Wall Rue (Asplenium Ruta-muraria) 
and the Scaly Spleen wort (Ceterach oificinarum) 
are most useful in this respect. They are 
grateful to tiny MosBes for giving moisture to 
their little roots, and the Mosses are sheltered 
and shaded by the little fronds of the wall 
Ferns. Nature loves green, and it is the colour 
most pleasing and soothing to our eyes, hence it 
is made to predominate and, indeed, to overwhelm 
every other colour. Chlorophyll, the green- 
colouring substance which is found in vege¬ 
table life, has most important functions to fulfil. 
It is, in fact, by the development of this sub- 
stanoe that the plant is enabled to feed on in¬ 
organic matter, and this power of “ feeding on 
Original free 
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inorganic food taken into the body of the plant 
in a gaseous form or in solution is the most im¬ 
portant characteristic of plant life” (Masaee). 
Everyone must have noticed that the trunks of 
trees, old palings, and soft stones soon become 
stained or streaked with a mossy-looking green 
olour. This is produced by a minute plant 
c wiled Pleurococcns viridis, which is ready at all 
time s to adorn almost anything exposed to damp 
and air. An interesting account of this plant, 
one of the very lowest forms of vegetable life, 
which, nevertheless, has its own functions to 

F erform, is given in Massee’s “Plant Life.” 

ts reproduction is most rapid, and when in dry 
weather it becomes powdery, it still retains life 
for a long period. When once more placed in a 
damp position it begins to increase with the 
same amazing rapidity as before, its structure 
being what is called unicellular. 

Many Mosses are lovely enough to be culti¬ 
vated for their beauty only. Besides those of 
which Ruskin says in his “ Proserpina,” that 
“ One of their most blessed functions is to carry 
high the dew in the morning, every spear 
balancing its own crystal globe,” there are those 
which are strikingly pretty for their feathery 
foliage or their fructification. A Moss calhd 
Polytriceum commune, which is common enough 
in woods, has a tall fruit set well up with a 
conical fringed cap coloured a light-brown ; this 
Moss throws np its fruit on a strong, tall stem, 
and is always beautiful when in flower. The 
bise of the flower-stem has dark-green, spiny 
threads set thickly upon it. Then, for foliage, 
nothing can be more beautiful than Hyp- 
num proliferum, perhaps the commonest of 
Wood Mosses. It forms large, soft patches of 
emerald-green, which can be taken up and 
removed at once for the decoration of pots in 
which winter flowers are growing. A pot of 
Roman Hyacinths, or of forced Lily of the 
Valley, looks much more beautiful when the 
surface of the earth is covered with the feathery 
leaves of Hypnum proliferum gathered fresh and 
green from a damp wood. Another very 
interesting Moss by no means common, but 
still to be found in our woods occasionally, is 
Cladonia rangiferina, or Reindeer Moss. This 
grows abundantly in Lapland. “ Sandy plains,” 
we arc told by Linmeus, “ of two or three miles 
in extent, and fairly sprinkled here or there 
with Pines, may be seen covered white as snow 
with this Moss. These plains, covered with this 
Lichen, which a stranger would call an accursed 
land, are fertile pastures to the Laplander, who, 
in possession of a tract of such country, esteems 
himself a prosperous man.” 

Sphagnum, so useful to all of ms who are 
interested in Orchid growing, may be found in 
almost every wet bog. Once it has been dis¬ 
covered, the eye can readily detect it, as it 
generally grows on little hillocks inaccessible on 
account of the spongy nature of the ground 
except in somewhat dry weather. The pretty 
little Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) may gener¬ 
ally be found in the same locality, and is 
quickly detected by the red hue of its little 
round hairy balls of leaves, which are usually 
well covered with the carcases of flies which have 
been caught and eaten by this insectivorous 
plant. Close at hand may often be seen, too, a 
plant of the interesting Butterwort (Pinguicula 
vulgaris). The name is said to be derived from 
the power which the leaves of this plant have 
of giving consistence to milk and of preventing 
its separating into either whey or cream. Lap¬ 
landers are said to make a great deal of use of 
i i in this way. Sphagnum is usually so mixed 
with Grass and bog-plants that it is not always 
e isy to get it in a proper state for Orchids, and 
I find, on the whole, it is bettor to get it from 
the north of England, where it grows best and 
finest and where it is separated from all extra- 
neiui matter by those who make it an article 
of commerce. It has a remarkable power of 
retaioiug water like a sponge, and even after it 
has been dried for the ripening of the Orchid 
plant and for its due resting, it will often turn 
green again and grow away readily as before. 
In the damp west country. Moss is often very 
destructive to Apple-trees in orchards, and but 
little care is usually taken to keep the trees free 
from it. Undoubtedly it is pernicious to the 
free growth of the tree which requires both 
light and air for the bark, which has important 
chemical functions to perform in vegetable life. 
In this county (Gloucestershire) Moss does not 
grow so readily on tree*. ^ P. 
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GARDEN WORK * 


Conservatory. 

At thisseasoft dust very often accumulates on the leaves 
of such prominent plants in the borders as Camellias and 
Oranges, and the only way of cleaning them effectually is 
by sp ingiug wi h toxp and water, aid forluna ely th ire i* 
usually more lime at this season for such work than 
ail Ice in a month's time. Whatever time it may take, the 
oliige of dirty plants must be made clean orihehea'th 
of the plants will suffer. Juit no# there ought to be a 
good many Cinerariae, Primu'at, and C/clamet s in bloim 
and coming on, and the best way cf arranging them for 
effect is to group them in conspicuous positions near the 
front of the house. Toe groups should be compere 1 of one 
kind of plant only—at least, that is how* I think they look 
the best—and the groups should be surrounded with plant# 
having neat foliage. Nice plants of Centaureas candidis- 
slma look well round bright coloured Cinerarias, or failing 
this place the bright-coloured flowering plants in centre of 
group with the paler flowers next, with Ferns or Mosws 
outside. White Cyclamens and Maiden hair Ferns have a 
charming appearance in a good-sized group with the centre 
raised a little. There are beautiful things in Chinese 
Primulas now in marked oontrast with some of the varieties 
still grown in old-fashioned gardens. It should be borne 
in mind that it is no more trouble to grow a good variety 
of any plant than a worthless one, ana in the matter of 
Chinese Primulas everybody should grow for winter bloom¬ 
ing a good carmine, a good white, and a good rose, and 
these can bo had both in the Fern-leaved section snd 
also of the old type. I had a few plants sent to me last 
spring with foliage much more beautiful than I had ever 
seen before. Instead of the elongated Fern-leaves now so 
common, the foliage was round and elegantly cut up; 
unfortunately, the flowers were in most oases poor; but 
no doubt good flowers will ultimately be obtained on plants 
bearing those beautiful leaves. Forced Azaleas are now 
coming into bloom. These muBt be placed away from the 
draught caused by open doors. The Deutsche Perle (semi- 
double white) is one of the best for blooming now, and it 
does not require much f jrciog to tiring out the blossoms, 
sni it lasts a longtime in bloom. There will still be a few 
late Chrysanthemums in bloom if late sorts are specially 
grown ; but for the most part the show is over, and on the 
whole a very good show it has been. New varieties should 
be obtained as soon as possible if anything is to be done 
with them next season. Nothing shows the position held 
by theChrytanthemum more than the price charged for 
new varieties which have made any mark ; but in order to 
keep ia the front rank the beet of these new sorts must be 
obtained ; therefore, Chrysanthemum - growing means 
expenditure, and so helps trade. Keep the fires steady 
during the present cold weather ; 45 deg*, will mean safety. 

8tove. 

The stove Hibiscus (II. rosea sinensis and its varieties) 
are beautiful things, and need not neoeaeaiily be grown in 
the stove, as they will do very well in any warm-house. It 
is better to throw awsy old plants and strike a few cuttings 
annually, as a good specimen in a 10-inch pot may be had 
from a cutting in two years. If kept growing they flower 
almost continuously, and the large bright flowers are useful 
for cutting, though not so lasting as many winter flowers 
are. Cuttings struck in autumn will make flowering plants 
in 6-inch pots by the next autumn. To ensure oompaot 
specimens some pinching is necessary during growth, and 
the bottom shoots should be linked down to the pot to 
induoe a bushy habit. H. Cooperi variegata is a pretty 
plant when starved a little to bring the crimson in the 
variegated leaves. The best soil for these plants is good 
loam, enriched with very old manure —say, about one-third 
of the latter, with a little sand if the loam is of a heavy 
nature. Pot firmly. During the growing season heat and 
moisture must be made use of in the early part of the 
summer. A dryer, cooler treatment afterwards will 
ensure a good supply of flowers for winter. These plants 
when well grown will be found useful for large houses. It 
will soon be time to think about striking cuttings of the 
winter-flowering things, such a* Begonias, Justicias, Kran- 
tbemums, Ac., the earlier they are rooted, all other things 
being equal, the larger the plants next winter, and when 
one nas a good system of growing these things annual pro¬ 
pagation will be best, and old plants, except a few to pro- 
duoe cuttings, need not be saved. Poinsettias as they go 
out of bloom may be plaoed on one side to ripen ready for 
propagating. Night temperature now, 00 degs. to 65 dags. 
Very little ventilation will be required now, as cold cur¬ 
rents are injurious 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

I notice as I walk about during these cold winter even¬ 
ings that many an amateur gardener is trying to save a 
few plants in a small greenhouse by using oil-lamps, the 
lights in the houses being plainly visible from the public 
roods. Some few 1 have no doubt eucoeed, but many 
after much trouble and anxiety and some considerable 
expense fail wholly or in part. The strength of a chain is 
only equal to its weakest part, and very often these oil- 
stoves or lamps fail at some critical moment, and the work 
and care of weeks goes for nothing. It is gratifying to 
save tender plants through a sharp winter by one’s own 
perseverance ; but unless a suitable beating apparatus can 
be had, 1 rather think the owner of the unheated green¬ 
house who grows only plants that can be safely kept 
through the winter without fire-heat has the best of it, and 
usually in summer with Fuchsias, Lilies, Tuberous Begon¬ 
ias, and other plants which may be raised in spring, such 
as Balsams and other annuals, a very good display oan be 
had without incurring much expense 

Preparing for Propagating. 

Any plant from which cuttings are required should be 
warmed up a little now to soften and stimulate growth. 
"Geraniums” for bedding out in summer if struck early 
in spring and helped on Ln heat will make good plants by 
the middle of Hay, and pretty well every cutting that has 
been warmed a bit will strike if the pots are placed near 


* In old or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
« fortnight later than ie here indicated with equally good 
mutts. 


the hot-water pipes, as the warmth from pipes or flue is 
tester for this work than the damp heat of the hot-bed. 
One of the necessary things for propagation is a good stock 
Of broken crocks for drainage and some well-aired soil. 
These should be prepared in readiness when the weather 
is not suitable for outside work. Libels, also, should be 
made, though these can be bouzht cheaper than they can 
be made at home, unless there is surplus labour in winter 
during bil weather. 

Window and Room Gardening. 

Plan s in flower aoi bu’bj o imin* on must have water. 
Fens, also, must not b^ allow,ci to #et du t-dry; but 
tnzuy plants, e sped dly * G .-raniuois” and a oh-las, will 
b% better kept dry or nearly so. Palms. India-rubbers, 
Arab as, and Aspidistras must h? frequently sponged or 
rubbed with a soft cloth to remove dust aod keep the pores 
of the leaves op?n. Neither must this clast of plants be 
allowed to suffer for want of water, especially where ths 
rooms are kept warm. In cx>l riom* les* water will be 
required. Plant-g o wing in rooms is largely a iiuestion of 
stu lying conditions of growth, and maki g the beat of our 
circumstances. BeJdmg-pUnts wintered in.spare room* 
miy be altogether oovered in col 1 weithvr. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hollyhooks sown now in gentle heat will flower next 
summer. Guttings from old established plants will also 
strike root in gentle heat, and make good plant#; but seed¬ 
lings from a good strain are suitable for all decorative pur¬ 
poses. Lobelias for bedding are best sown in the autumn, 
as the seedling* make strong plante with only a very mode¬ 
rate temperature; but if the autumn sowing has been missed 
sow now in heat, near the glam; the seeds will soon ger¬ 
minate. The Scirlet Lobelia may easily be raised from 
seed sown now in genii* heat sni the plants will be strong 
en -ugh to flower in summer if planted in the borders. A', 
the time of writing the frost is severe, and the work for a 
time has come to a standstill, so far as regird* outdoor 
operations; but compost heaps can be turned, and pre¬ 
pared for top-dressing beds and borders. Tea Rote* and 
other thing* which have been sheltered with Bracken or 
evergreen branches should be kept in sight, and if the 
sheltering material gets displaced should be put right a% 
once. Dry ashes or burnt earth are good for aheiterin e 
tender plants so far as regards the collar of the plants, 
whioh is the most vital part. The seed lists aye now com¬ 
ing out. It is too soon yet to sow anything outside ; but 
before the pressure of work comes we might with advantage 
discuss the merit* of a few of the brightest and best of lbs 
hardy annual*. Those who do not sow hardy annuals lose 
a good deal of the beauty which can be bad so oheaply. 
Even if they come and go quickly, they make the r mark 
upon the garden ; but annuals need not be short-lived if 
properl v c ared for. Phacelia oampaoularia is one of the bei t 
dwarf blue-floa’ered annual* for a small bed or a goo l-smd 
patch in the front of the border, superior 10 Nemophila 
insignia, whioh is saying a good deal. Viscaria ooculat* 
and the Leptosiphons are also very pretty for edging* or 
front patches. Nigella damasoen % alba flore-pleno is nice 
for cutting, and everybody must grow the Iceland Poppies, 
whioh are always satisfactory treated as annual*. These 
might be sown now under glass for early blooming as 
recommended for Lobelias. Bartonia aurea is a pretty 
yellow-flowering annual, and the annual Chrysanthemums 
are always useful. 

Fruit Garden. 

I( very early Strawberries are required, the first bxteh of 
Vi com tea-e Hericart deThury, if the plante are strong and 
the crowns plump and well matured, might soon be intro¬ 
duced to a temperature of 50 deg*. Where convenient a 
low pit might be Oiled with leaves and the pots plaoged in 
the bed, so that the crowns were not more than a foot from 
the glass. In this position the flowers will beoome strong, 
and will set well. Do not overwater at first. If the plant* 
are watered much the leaves will start in advance of the 
flowers, and this is not desirable. Fruiting Pines must 
have both warmth and moisture; 65 deg*, to 70 degs. at 
night It ts best to have troughs fixed on the pipes, as 
this will keep the humidity in the atmosphere in a tnuoh 
more regular condition than can be done by syringing or 
damping floors. When plants are in bloom lea* water m iv 
be placed in the evaporating pans, and a rather dryer 
atmosphere maintained for a time ; but a very dry atmos¬ 
phere will injure tbe foliage. The water-pot must be mod 
with judgment now. Keep successions very quiet now; 
60 degs. will be high enough for these at present, and 
those plante which are required to show fruit during the 
early spring may be kept on the side of dryness at the 
root. Where Peaches are required in May the hou-e must, 
now be started ; 45 degs. at night will be high enough to 
begin with, especially during this cold weather. In my 
young days we always uncovered Peach-houses by tak ng 
off the lights, and the tree* got a more perfect rest, and 
the dry spots in the borders stood a better chance of get¬ 
ting thoroughly moistened ; buc modern houses are built 
on a different principle, and the trees wear out sooner, and 
there is more bud-dropping. When the house is closed tor 
forcing the border should be stirred with a fork, and the 
dry places moistened with waim liquid-manure. Keep th* 
atmoepher j genial. Very little ventilation will be requ*n d 
if the fire* are kept low wbeo the suu shines Sow Melons 
for ear y planting in »ma 1 pots singly, and plunge iu brisk 
bott m-neat. Lite Grapes will be’beiter cut no# an l 
bottled. Tnis will give an opportunity to give the Vine* a 
thorough cleaning and a long rest. Where pot-Vines are 
not used for the early crop it will soon be nnnrsnsiy to 
start the first house of permanent Vines, though I always 
advocate as long a rest as possible, even if a little higher 
temperature is used at starting. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers coming on and also those in bearing most be 
kept warm. A night temperature of 65 degs. wifi do, with 
a bottom-heat of 80 degs. Keep the young shoots regu¬ 
larly tied in, and any pinohiog required should be dons 
when the removal of the terminal bud will suffice. Knife 
pruning should be avoided if possible, and it will be better 
co be contented with a very small crop of fruit if the plants 
are expected to continue bearing for any length of time. 
This is a good time to sow seeds for the plants to begin 
bearing about next Easter. ▲ oovering outside the glass 
will be very helpful in oold weather, and will save mors 
than the cost of the covering in fuel and wear of boiler and 
pipes. Potatoes being started in boxes for planting in bot- 
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beds when Lhe weather break* should be placed In a very 
light position, bo that the shoots may be sturdy and short. 
Plant French Bean* in pot« for gathering in March and 
April. Plant more 9cakale and Rhubarb in Mushroom- 
house or in warm pit. Pot or plant Chicory, and force in 
the dark for salads. Letiu .es and Kndive in frames must 
be covered with mats or litter to keep off frost, and it will | 
)e *< well to cover Cauliflower plants, pricked off in frame*, 
with mats to prevent alternate freezing and thawing, 
which if the frost continues will do harm. Straw mat * are 
very useful for protecting tilings at this season. It will be 
almost Impossible to keep outdoor Mu-broom beds in bear 
ing in very O'Id w eather ; but if the frost is kept out and 
cold rains kept off, when the weather changes the spiwn 
will become active again. Of oourae, where there is abun¬ 
dance of warm manure, something raa^ be done with warm 
li mgs. Autumn and Winter Broccoli laid in a dry border 
i *«t be well cover*d with dry Fern or mats and dry 
itt r. If the covering is not dry, at the first opportunity 
u should be changed, or the flavour will suffer. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The intense frosts we have had lately are very trying to 
all tender plants, whether grown under gl&ns or in the 
house—in windows and so forth. During Hu«-h weather as 
lb s all but absolutely hardy subjects must be kept in a 
room where ihtre is a fire daily, and even then unless there 
are shutters cr thick blinds that can lie drawn down 
lietweeo them and Lhe gloss they should be removed 
further into the room every evening. Two or three thick- 
di-sms of ordinary newspapers laid over a plant or plants 
will ward off several degrees of frost, and it should always 
Le borne in mind that a plant of any kind will endure 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary from January 
14 /h to January 21 fit. 

Sowed Peas on an early border, also a few Radishes and 
Horn Carrots. The soil is in good order, and the site warm, 
being in front of one of the forcing houres. Sowed Let 
tuoes, Cabbages, and Brussels Sprouts under glass. Planted 
a pit with early Potatoes. Bevond the bed of leaves or 
which the Potatoes are planted, there is a tl inoh flow and 
return hot water pipe along the front, though I only us* 
the p'pes in cold weather. Sowed a two-llght frame with 
early Radishes, another with Horn Carrots ; the French 
Horn is the best for forcing. The Carrots are sown in 
drills 4 inches apart, and a few Lettuce seeds are sown 
thinly among the Carrots. The lettuce-piants will be 
drawn out and planted elsewhere when large enough 
Made up more hot-beds for forcing various things, ra s.ng 
seeds, and propagating. 1 generally fill one t wo-ligbt pi* 
with root-grafted Roses, usually earlv in February. Piece* 
of Brier root aliout as thick as one's little Anger wi I maki 
very good stocks. 1 generally pot as soon as grafted, ami 
plunge in pit In hot l*»*ds; but they will do as well plunged 
in the hot-l*ed without pitting the roots and stock up to 
the junction of the grait. and stock, to l*e covered with 
light sandy soil, and surfaced with Cocoa nut-Obre, tin 
plants when started to be potted up in 5-inch (rots and 
replunged till weil established. Sowed Cyclamens and 
Tuberous Begonias in propog a Ling-case. A part of my 
sUck of Cy clainens were sown in August; but the present 
sowing will come in very well tor late bloomlrg Placed on 
one side several dozen plants of s very choloe Primula for 
seed purp se*. Tiny are on a ehilf In an airy houir. A'l 



Narcissus “Glory of Leyden." Enera*ed from a photograph sent by Mr. J. D. Pearson, 
Chllwell, Notts. 


much more cold uniujund if in a imdirately dry con 
dilion troth at the roots and above ground as wtll. Even 
in heated glasshouse* it is as well to water eparingly 
(plants In process of forcing excepted) on the approach of 
severe weather, and then the plants will be able to endure 
a lower temperature than usual uninjured. Anything of 
this kind must of oourse tie done wilh caution and judg 
merit, but what watering is necersary should always be 
'one in the forenoon at this season. The contents of un¬ 
fa ited houses must be kept dry under present olrcutn- 
. .anoes—in fact, no water qiay be needed for weeks 
together when everything is frozen hard, and no ordinary 
amount of coverings will suffice to keep out such frosts as 
we have bad frequently of late. Coder such circumstances 
considerable losses among things of at all a tender nature 
are almost certain to take place, but much may lie done 
by plunging the pots in some non conducting material, 
such as Cocoa nut fibre, and covering them with plenty of 
dry straw' or litter, as weil as the usual coverii gs over the 
glass. A small oil stove is also frequently very usslul. A 
friend of mine used to keep a number of large plants of 
ordinary ‘‘Geraniums" through the winter quite success¬ 
fully in a totally unheated house by simply giving them 
no water whatever from the beginning of December until 
March, but many things would not stand such treatment, 
and small plants would not, of course, possets sufficient 
vitality. A good underground cellar is a capital plsc* in 
which to winter stock plants of “ Geranium?," Fuchsias, 
Ac. ; as well ss Potatoes, Ac., as it t akes a long and severe 
frost to penetrate such a place. Tuberous Begonias and 
Gloxinias, Ac., will be safer in a warm kitchen cupboard, 
well away from outside walla, now than an v where else, but 
do not let them get so dry as tn become limp or shrivel. 
Prepare to sow seeds of Begonias, Gloxinias, and others in 
heat shortly, hut in s smoky atmosphere there is no time 
I «t yet. I B, 0. R. 
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the flowers have been pinched off. I want them to Rower 
later, as there will lie a belter chance of getting the blossom* 
to set. Shall use the camel's hair pencil. Rubbed off a num¬ 
ber of the weaken blossoms on trees in esdy Peach-house. 
Thinning the buds does tend to add strength to those left. 
These, alio, will be helped in their setting with the b u*h 
when the pollen is right for distribution. The borders 
have been examined and moistened where necessary with 
out deluging the soil with an access of water, which at 
this early season wou'd do harm. 1 do not consider either 
Grapes or Peaches which are being forced now require 
much ventilation. Cold currents of air do more harm 
than good. No houte is perfectly air tight; in fa^t, many 
houses in vrry cold weather part wilh the warmth much 
sooner t han is desirable in consequence of faulty construc¬ 
tion. Forcing-houses are built mu< h cheaper now than 
they were twenty years ago ; but neither the tirnb* r nor the 
workmanship is so good generally. In the ventilation of 
forcing houses at this season, a little air is given at the 
highest point of the roof when the sun shines and the ther¬ 
mometer is working upwards. Peach house is opened a 
little when the thermometer is 05 degs. Damping down 
alws>s tends to lower temperature, and on bright days 
with a frosty atmosphere outside I prefer to damp down 
when the thermometer runs up towards 70 degs. rather 
than let in loo much frosty wind. lo nailed Peaches from 
south wait I have generally unnailed these trees before 
Christmas, but they have been missed this year. 1 think 
it is beneficial to unnail the trees before the buds start, as 
it bas a retarding effect, and the longer the blossoms 
remain closed the better. Dusted bush fruits with lime 
and soot to keep iff birds. Trenched vacant ground. 
Potted off Tomatoes to get strong for planting in early- 
house. Rolled lawns and walks after frost, looked over 
Pink Carnations and Pansies to fasten any which have bet n 
lifted by frost. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS GLORY OF LEYDEN. 

This seedling, raised by Messrs. De Graalf 
Bros., of Leyden, some time about 1S-S3, is 
undoubtedly one of the finest of all the yellow 
trumpet Daffodils. It is robust in habit and 
the flowers are large, bold, and of good sub¬ 
stance. Both leaves and flower-stalk are stout 
and massive, a fact that in itself is indicative 
of great vigour. The illustration shows an 
average-sized flower, but in such a position 
that the length of the trumpet is foreshortened, 
and so looks shorter than it really is. The 
colour of the perianth is soft, clear-yellow, and 
the trumpet is pale golden-yellow, while the 
thick texture of the whole blossom renders this 
variety one of the best for decoration, as when 
cut in the hud stage a flower will last fre?h 
in water for front seven to ten days. The 
three best seedling Daffodils of recent times 
are N. Glory of Leyden, N. Mme. de Graaff, 
having a white perianth witli a delicately - 
modelled sulphur trumpet, and a variety raised 
by the late Mr. Backhouse, and now known as 
wear dale. All these kinds are expensive. 
Now that so many amateurs are rearing seed¬ 
ling Daffodils, we may expect to hear of many 
more of these large and beautiful varieties ; for 
example, the Rev. W. Wilks has reared a chance 
seedling in his garden at Croydon from the 
variety known as Trollius, and appropriately 
named Creesida, a large and robust flower. It 
is of a good clear-yellow colour, having a much- 
widened trumpet, deeply gashed and frilled at 
the mouth. In Holland some very handsome 
seedlings are said to have been raised, and if 
they surpass the kinds above alluded to they 
must be very fine indeed. B. 


0775.—Creepers for a north west 

wa il.—Besides the Virginian Creeper, Garry a 
elHptica succeeds almirably in such a poeitior. 
This is a moat interesting plant; in addition 
to it being an evergreen, it produces an annual 
crop of catkin-like flowers during the winter. 
It should be obaeived, th* ugh, that to succeed 
well wilh it, it should be very sparingly piuned. 
Euonymus japonica variegatus is a handsome 
evergreen climber where variegated foliage is 
appreciated Irish Ivy, planted and allowed to 
mix with the Virginian Citeper, givesanice effect 
to this plant, forming a charming background 
to the rich colour of this climber, and, being 
evergreen, the leaves of the Virginian are not 
uibsed during the winter. Gloire de Dijon 
K ?e would be the best variety for such a 
position, and would succeed fairly well. Jatmi- 
num uudiflorum is a good subject also to plant ; 
the bright-yellow blossoms are freely produced 
in December and January. Clematis Jackmani 
and C. Sir Garnet Wo Utley are excellent sub¬ 
jects to plant in such a position ; they flower 
fteely and are extremely showy. The chief 
point in obtaining success is to give abundance 
of water, both to the roots and overhead during 
a dry summer rather than adding a lot of 
manure to the roots, which only tends to incite 
a sappy growth, which receives injury from 
severe frost. It is surprising what a quantity 
of moisture a brick wall will absorb from soil 
coming in contact with it, and at the expense 
of the growth of the creepers this mast be.— 

S. P. 

- Almost any of the more robust and 

hardy kinds of Roses, such as the Boursault or 
Ayrshire, will grow and do more or less well on 
a north aspect Even the good old Gloire de 
Dijon would thrive as well as any ; but on such 
an aspect they cannot be expected to bloom as 
they would on a warmer and sunnier one. The 
Virginian Creeper is, of course, alwajs at 
home, but beyond this the best subjects for 
such a position are Ivy of sorts, Honevsuckles 
(these are excellent, tind bloom freely), the 
commoner kinds of Clematis, and the 
Cotoneasters, C. microphylla being especially 
suitable. I expect you would also find the 
beautiful Tropieolum sp<ciosum succeed well, 
and its flowers are both profuse and showy.— 

B. C. R. 

- The position you mention U not a good 

one for Roses, but you might try the following 
two varieties with a fair prospect of success : 
Gloire de Dijon (buff) and Gloire de Bordeaux 
(pink) ; the latter is a particularly hardy Rose, 
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and is also a remarkably strong grower. Besides 
the Virginian Creeper you might plant Ivies in 
variety, Cotoneaster microphyUa, Cratasgus 
Pyrac&ntha, the Golden Honeysuckle (Lonioera 
aureo reticulata), also the evergreen variety (L. 
brachypoda), the Yellow Jasmine, Pyrus 
japonica (Cydonia), and several more subjects, 
all of which are very hardy, and would form a 
good variety.—P. U. 

-The best Roses for suoh a position would be Gloire 

de IMios and Reine Marie Henrietta. You might also put 
in a Yellow Jasmine, a Honeysuokle, White Jasmine, Cle? 

- matia Jackmani, or any of the variegated Ivies. All these 
will do tolerably well in such a position.—A. G. Bitlsr. 

2786.— Auriculas from seed —Sow the 
seeds in autumn as soon as ripe in a cool, shady 
snot, and the plants must always be grown in 
the shade, as they would die in the hot sunshine 
of Florence. I should begiu with the alpine 
first—they are the hardiest—and try the stage 
flowers later on. If the leaf-mould is quite 
decayed that may be used with two-thirds of 
good loam. Cow-manure will be very good for 
them also, but it should be old, twelve months 
at least I should say two-thirds loam and one. 
third cow-manure and leaf-mould, with some 
coarse sand to keep it open. In summer the 
lants must be placed on the shady side of a 
inkling.—E. H. 

- Auriculas do not seem to suffer much in 

very hot and dry weather if the plants are placed 
in a shady i>osition, such as might be obtained 
on the north side of a wall or fence. Seed 
should be sown in the spring, as it is usually 
sown in peat. Auricula fanciers sow the seed 
as soon as it is ready in July, but most of it does 
not vegetate until the spring. Peat-soil is not 
necessary ; use about three-parts loam to one of 
leaf-mould, and add some decayed manure, 
with sand to keep the compost open. There is 
no reason to suppose that show Auriculas would 
not do well; but al pines are the more hardy and 
the easiest to grow.—J. 1). E. 

2751.— Planting a border.— It is not diffi¬ 
cult to keep the border gay over the Mason you 
mention. Takiog the plants alphabetic illy, th i 
following will bloom in the spring and early 
summer mouths : The Ox-eye (Adonis vernalis). 
Rock Mad-wort (Alyasum saxatile), Anemones 
in variety, White Rock Cress (Arabii albida). 
Thrift (Armeria vulgaris), Aubrietias in variety, 
Cheiranthns Marshalli, Lily of the Valley, 
Fume-wort (Corydalis nobilis), Crocuses, hardy 
Cyclamens, The Bleeding Heart (Dielytra 
spectabilis), if the situation is not too cold and 
exposed ; Caucasian Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum 
c&ucasicum), Winter Aconite (Eranthis hye- 
malis), Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythronium), 
Frilillarias, F. imperialis, the common Crown 
Imperial in particular ; Snowdrops, Gentianella 
(Gentiana acanlis), Hellebores, the March 
flowering kinds as well, or the Christmas Rose ; 
irises, especially the many finely coloured 
German kinds; Summer Snowflake (Lencojum 
sestivum), Purple Grom well (Lithospermum 
prostratum), Grape Hyacinths (Muscarii), Nar¬ 
cissus (Daffodils), especially such fine varieties 
as the bicolor Empress, continuing the season 
with the Star Narcissi; White Buttercup 
(Ranunculus amplexicanlis), Rook foils (Saxi- 
fragas), Scillas, as S. sibirica and S. campanu- 
lata; Tulips, and Tufted Pansies (Violas), of 
which there is now a large variety. Things 
that bloom later include the Double Sneeze-wort 
(Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pL), and you should also 
include the less common, but more beautiful 
variety, the Pearl—the flowers are larger, and 
often purest white; Aconites, Delphiniums, 
dwarf and tall herbaceous Phloxes, AUtromeria 
aurea, Hollyhocks, Japanese Anemones, par¬ 
ticularly the white variety; Honorine Jobert, 
Antirrhinums of good self colours, Michaelmas 
Daisies, the best being A. acrix (September 
flowering), A. Amelins, A. oordifolius, A. 
elegans, A. Levis, A. Novae-Anglic, A. Novi- 
Belgi, A., puniceus, A. Shorti, A, horizontalis, 
and A. Tradescanti; early Chrysanthemums, 
Mme. Desgrange and its varieties; Tick-need 
(Coreopsis lanceolata), Crocus speciosus, Funkias, 
Gaura Lindheimeri, Carnations, Pinks, Gladioli, 
Helenium autumnale, Helianthuaes in variety, 
common Tree-Mallow, Lavatera (Lavatera 
trimnestris). Lobelia cardinalis and L. fulgens, 
Malope moschata alba, the Marvel of Peru, 
(Mirabilis jalapa), Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Alkekengi), Polygonum sphrcrostachyum, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa 
oauoasica), Sedum Sieboldi, Spider-woi t (Trades- 
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cautia virgioica), Tritomas, or Flame-flowers, 
and Verbena venosa. The above will form a 
very good selection to commence with. You 
should make note in your travels of any plant 
that impresses you, and in laying out the border 
avoid stiffness in its formation ; not setting out 
the plants in patterns, bub grouping them 
boldly, having, of course, the taller things, as 
the Perennial Sunflower (Helianthuses) at the 
back. Avoid big ugly labels, and tying the 
MichaeloiM Daisies in bandies like sheaves of 
corn, as we see in some g trdens. M ike a good 
foundation by thoroughly trenching up and 
manuring the soil. Let it remain rough for a 
time, so as to enable frost and rain to pulverise 
it well, and bring it into good tilth.—C. T. 

2742 —A summer bed.— I should strongly 
advise you not to have a carpet bed. Such a bed 
would be even more monotonous than a mixture 
of Lobelias and 41 Geraniums,” and far less 
interesting. If you must have brilliant colour 
through the summer there is nothing more 
suitable than Pelargoniums, Iresines, and 
Lobelias, as they remain bright until out up by 
frost, and as the bed is immediately under 
the eye always, theM plants are most useful. 
But they become wearisome, and you CAn vary 
the arrangement by planting good strong plants 
of Tea Roses, mixed with the best self Carna¬ 
tions, which come into full beauty in mid¬ 
summer, or you can have Tea Roses and 
Mignonette—a delightful association. The 
earlier flowcrlug herbaceous Phloxes, followed 
by ttye later kinds, a fair admixture of both, 
would make a rich effect. You could carpet 
the surface of the bed with Tufted Pansies, 
such as the rich violet-purple Archie Grant, 
Holyrood, Skylark, Countess of Hopetoud, or 
some other frea-fl iweriag, finely-coloured kinds, 
and use dwarf Roses for contrast. I have seen 
many charming bels planted in this way. Of 
course, it is not diffi cult to alter the arrange¬ 
ment if you have plenty of things to maintain a 
succession. Thus Celosias and Cockscombs are 
remarkably attractive, but do not last a great 
time. You might also use Tuberous Begonias 
for a change. A very pleasing bed is mule up 
of a decided self-coloured variety edged with 
the variegated Dactylis, nr you can have a 
mixture of colours, taking care that they are 
well contrasted —C. T. 

Bccremocarpus acaber — I have one of 
the above growing in my garden “ or, rather, 
back yard,’’ as it can scarcely be called much 
else. It is growing in a south aspect against a 
neighbour’s house, which is part of my boundary, 
and it is three year* old. The two previous 
winters it has died quite down, and then I pro¬ 
tected the roots with ashes, and a piece of wood 
to send off the wet. This year it grew much 
stronger. I trained it to the house by twine 
network. It ran about 6 feet high, and would 
have gone mnch higher had I trained it, and it 
bloomed well. One of our local seedsmen saw 
it in September, and was greatly surprised at 
it growing so vigorous out-of-doors in this 
locality. He remarked, 44 It’s certainly worth 
recording in a gardening journal, as it is generally 
oonsided to be a conservatory climber . u The 
top-growth of it kept fresh and green until 
abont a mouth ago, when it died back, but in 
the meantime the bottom growth of the old 
stalks, for about 7 feet high, have thrown out 
new shoots in all the joints, some of which are 
2 inches long, and, what is most remarkable, 
this young growth is not injured in the least by 
the severe frosts we are now having (Decem¬ 
ber 31 st). I really think it is a plant that ought 
to be more widely known, and grown, as it is 
a rapid climber and free bloomer, and adapt¬ 
able for walls, trellis, or any such sunny places, 
and what makes it more valuable is that it is a 
perennial, and easily raised from seed. I may 
add that in dry, summer weather I well water 
it, and occasionally jive it a little weak liquid- 
manure.— Supt. A. Tuck, Cardiff. 

The Spanish Squills.— The varieties of 
Scilla campanulata are very beautiful, and the 
recent queries asking for plants suitable for 
shady spots have recalled them to mind. I 
have a shady border, io which few things will 
grow, bat the varieties of this Squill thrive to 
perfection, increasing well, and producing a mass 
of flowers each year. In large gardens tney are 
delightful to naturalise by woodland walks or 
to fringe shrubberies, whiLrt dumps of them on 
the bonier or rookery are very charming. But 


it is for shady places that they are of the 
greatest value, and those who nave recently 
asked for good things to plant in spots upon 
which the sun seldom shines should make note 
of them. All the kinds succeed well. The type 
bears long spikes of blue flowers. Then there 
is the variety alba, which is used for forcing, a 
lovely flower, pure-white, and useful for cut¬ 
ting ; and rubra, which is of quite a red tone. 
The two best are the white and the bine, and in 
all gardens should be well represented.—0. T. 

Whit© Carnations. — In Gardening, 
December 17th, page 596, 44 Adam” gives hU 
views upon White Carnations. While falling 
in with much that he says, and having grown 
nearly all the whites that he speaks of, I think 
the palm must be given to Emma Lakin. I 
have grown this variety for the post three 
years, and I know of nothing finer. Carnations 
have improved so much during the post five or 
six years that we oannob tell what the future 
will do; but at present Emma Lakin cannot 
be beaten. I may say this kind is a seedling 
from Gardenia—a white self, which seems to 
have disappeared from commerce ; while Annie 
Lakin is a seedling from Her Majesty, a purple- 
edged Pico tee, and both were raised by Mr. 
JoMph Lakin, of Oxford.—J. H. Potter. 


DESTROYING MOLES. 

I beg to djffer from 44 R. H ” (see page 627), 
where he says that moles do more good than 
harm, as, in my opinion, they do a great deal of 
harm in proportion to the benefit they confer. 
It scarcely needs saying that for a mole to 
thoroughly overhaul a given piece of ground 
occupied by a growing crop would result in the 
total destruction of that crop. But the mole 
never does examine the whole of the soil con¬ 
taining the vermin, even where it does the 
greatest amount of injury. Further, the mole 
is not particular—it destroys friends as well as 
foes. The earthworm in the open ground is 
a friend, so is the carnivorous insect, the lattor 
being a far more efficient destroyer of insect 
vermin than our friend the mole. Nor can 1 
agree with 4< R. H.” that it is possible to starve 
the moles out by freezing the prey they feed on. 
In the first place the earthworm retreats down¬ 
wards as frost approaches it; secondly, it is a 
pretty generally accepted opinion among ento¬ 
mologists that hard winters have little, if any, 
effect in prospective on the insect class. Again, 
it seems doubtful as to whether roughing up the 
soil increases the sum total of the action of 
frost on land. The more exposed parts act as 
a shelter to other parts that are less exposed, 
and the slopes of the raised parts radiate their 
heat to other parts of the soil instead of dissi¬ 
pating it into space, as the whole of the surface 
would do if it was all on the level. Lastly, land 
that lays up light holds a large quantity of air 
in its interstices, air being a bad conductor of 
heat. I might remark, in conclusion, that the 
great benefit that results from the roughing up 
of land is due to the action of the air rather 
than to the agency of frost. L. C. K. 


Tuberous Begonias. — I hope that 
44 Gestrian’s ” experience with Begonias for bed¬ 
ding-out will not prevent others trying them. 
I live on an exposed moor in the middle of the 
West Riding manufacturing district, 800 feet 
above sea level, as sunless and smoky as any 

F art of England outside a town. For two years 
have grown Begonias. Both summers hatfb 
been bad—1891 wet and cold, 1892 cold and 
peculiarly sunless. Here, in both cases, the 
one bright spot in my garden has been the 
Begonia-bed. I have quite decided to discard 
Geraniums for bedding in favour of Begonias — 
they bloom longer, much more profusely, and 
are much more easily stored during the winter. 
I have seen Begonias in the sonth of Europ9 that 
were not a bit more full of bloom than mine 
were last August and September. I would 
advise anyone who has sufficient glass to bring 
the plants on to try them in the north; in the 
south they do quite well if the tubers are put 
straight into the ground early in May.— Yorks. 


Drawings for M Gardening." — Beeder* w (ft 
kindly remember that we are glad to get tp eeimme V 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruit* and veg eta ble* 
for drawing. The drawing* *o made will be enjrawd in 
the beat manner, and will app ear in dm ecwrm in 
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ROSES. 

ROSE-COVERED PORCHES. 

How is it that plants are often seen flourishing 
in cottage gardens with a luxuriance which seems 
unattainable in those where all conditions 
appear to be so much more favourable 'i The 
great masses of Hepatic&s, for instance, in the 
cottagers’ gardens in some of the Western shires 
are unsurpassed, while the clumps (sometimes 
almost forests) of Madonna Lilies are the envy 
of passers-by, and the climbers by which the 
cottage ia often half hidden seem to grow with 
more freedom than anywhere else. Perhaps 
the reason may not be further to seek than in 
the employment of materials well suited to the 
climate and conditions, for there is no doubt 
that common plants well grown are more 
decorative than half-starved specimens of more 
brilliant things, for whose proper cultivation the 
requisite means are not attainable; and a 
cottage porch smothered with Honeysuckles 
and some old-fashioned Rose is about as pleasant 
a sight as can be seen, in spite of the climbers 


striking specimens in cottage gardens will 
probably be found in the fact that, not being 
too numerous, each plant is tended and looked 
after with the greatest care; the precious and 
carefully collected road-scrapings, not having to 
1)6 spread over a wide area, are put round special 
favourites to provide at once food and protection, 
and thus is encouraged that luxuriance of growth 
which renders possmle the Rose-covered porches 
of our Surrey cottages, whereby a pleasant feast 
of brightness is a 1 forded to weary travellers 
passing by. T. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES IN P0T3. 

I Few flowers are more pleasing than Roses during 
i the winter and early spring months, and very 
' few are so serviceable for early forcing as the 
I Hybrid Teas. Viscountess Folkestone is one of 
I the finest pot Roses grown. It is a profuse 
bloomer, of excellent habit, and also one of the 
sweetest scented. Like most of the Hybrid 
Teas, it has a very delicate colour, being a 
pretty shade of pale salmony-flesh. Wherever 
this Rose is grown it is certain to become a 


having a tint of soft peach-colour towards the 
edges of the petals. This variety is very free- 
flowering and of a fairly good habit. Mme. 
.Joseph Desbois may be described as a white 
Rose tinted with salmon. This is one of our 
freest bloomers, and also a grandly perfumed 
Rose. Meteor is a newer kind (1887), of a very 
dark-crimson, having a strong shade of rich 
velvet; an excellent Rose for forcing and 
very free-flowering. W. F. Bennett is also a 
dark-crimson variety, and one of the best for 
cutting. It ia a very showy Rose for button¬ 
hole work, and almost always in bloom. 
Camoens is a great favourite of mine. The 
flowers are large, and developed from a very 
long and usefully-shaped bud ; colour, a delicate 
Chinese pink, and quite distinct from that found 
in any other Rose. It is one of our freest 
bloomers, seeming to possess a great deal of the 
China characteristics, and of free growth. 
Countess of Pembroke is of a very soft and deli¬ 
cate satiny-pink, of good size and form, very 
sweetly scented, and one of our freest growers. 
The Hybrid Tea Roses possess a rather more 
substantial growth than the majority of tie 



Roses on a cottage poroh in 5 

being neither rare nor costly. But the supposi¬ 
tion that the denizens of cottage gardens are so 
fine because they are indigenous or exceptionally 
hardy plants is not sufficient to account for the 
handsome subjects that are often met with. The 
finest Catherine Mermet I ever saw was climbing 
on the chimney of a cottage by the roadside 
in Surrey, and in a similar position in another 
part of the same county I have seen blooms of 
Gloire de Dijon, such as I have never seen else¬ 
where, even in celebrated Rose gardens. Every 
• reader will doubtless recall Dean Reynolds Hole’s 
description of the noble specimens upon the 
walls of a cottage of the glorious, but hardly- 
to-be-flowered, Noisette Cloth of Gold, which 
so rarely gets sun enough to ripen its shoots in 
this climate, and even more rarely succeeds in 
preserving them uninjured uutil the flowering 
time. I myself have experienced the pangs of 
jealousy when passing a house masked with a 
Climbing Devoniensis in full bloom, the cultural 
attention to which consisted in its being occa¬ 
sionally gone over with a long-handled bill-hook, 
such as is used in trimming hedges, “just to 
keep the shoots from rattlin’ on the windows.” 
In spite of these seemingly anomalous instances, 
however, the real reasen>of the presence of 
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favourite. Lady 
Mary Fit/.william is 
another Hybrid Tea 
that does well in 
pots. This variety 
is very large and 
double, and as it is 
of delicate texture, 
the petals are often 
spoilt by the wea¬ 
ther when grown 
outdoors. Under 
glass it is always 
good, and shows its 
extreme beauty to 
the best advantage. 
Of great size, first- 
class shape, and with grand lasting powers, this 
Rose and the one previously named are among 
the best light-coloured varieties we have for pot 
work. Comte Henri Rignon is of a wonderfully 
pleasing colour, and difficult to describe. In 
habit of growth it is not quite so stout and 
strong as Baroness Rothschild, but it partakes 
of the same style. It resulted from a cross 
between that Rose and Ma Capucin. Very few 
Roses have the sweet and delicate shade of 
salmon, copper, and golden-yellow to be found 
in this variety when it first opens. Unfortu¬ 
nately it soon loses its soft coppery shades, but 
even then it is a charming Rose and with good 
lasting powers. It is one of the^dwarfest and 
most compact-habited Rose I know. It carries 
grand foliage, and is very free-flowering. 
White Lady and Lady Alice are reputed to be 
lighter-coloured sports from Lady Mary Fitz- 
william ; but I fail to see very little, if any, 
difference between the three. Maid of the 
Mist is a white Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and 
equal to that variety in every way. Grace 
Darling is quite unique for colour, but the flowers 
are borne in too drooping a form to show off 
their beauty to the best advantage. It is of a 
very pretty and delicate blush and creamy-white, 


true Tea scented varieties, and are very suitable 
for pot culture, more especially for early forcing. 

_ • R. 

Button hole Roses. —Where Roses are 
wanted for button-holes there should be specially 
cultivated Ma Capucine, the loveliest of all 
Rosebuds for the purpose, and Mme. Chedane 
Guinoisseau, a beautiful long bud of a clear rich- 
yellow colour. Most Rose-buds are too fat for 
button holes, or, if small enough, do not show 
their colour sufficiently ; but the two above- 
named varieties seem to have been raised 
expressly for the purpose.—T. 

2779. — Lime and coal-ashes. — Yes, 
lime is benfieial to stiff soil, especially if it has 
been manured so freely as many town gardens 
usually are. It cleanses and purifies the soil, 
and also releases the different properties that 
plants delight to feed upon. I would not use 
coal-ashes ; they do not contain a particle of 
nourishment, and lime will make the ground 
open enough without their use. As the soil 
is rather heavy, I do not quite follow you in 
fearing to put stable-manure upon it. Provid¬ 
ing it is not already rich enough, stable-manure 
is the grandest fertiliser for heavy ground.—P. U. 

- Lime is excellent for heavy soil. Ten 

years ago I gave one half of a garden a good 
dressing of quick-lime, and the other half had 
none, and they were both treated in a similar 
manner as regards digging, trenching, &c., and 
the difference between the two portions is 
remarkable ; the portion dressed with lime is 
in far better condition and more easily worked. 
Stable-manure is by far the best for this class 
of soil. Ashes also act mechanically in keeping 
the soil open. Lime should be dug in in the 
autumn, but I would do it now.—J. D. E. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” : De¬ 
sign, Views, and Plants. 3rd edition. Revised, 
and with many new illustrations. London : 
J. Murray : and through all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SERVICEABLE FLOWERS. 

There are a great many flowers cultivated 
under glass that are well worthy of the trouble 
taken with them, but the really serviceable 
kinds are by no means numerous. What is 
principally wanted now-a-days are flowers that 
will travel well and also keep fresh for some 
time in a cut state ; but the list of these might 
be added to with advantage. In the autumn 
and early winter months we have to largely 
depend upon Chrysanthemums, and there is 
sufficient variety in these to please most tastes 
Vet there is such a thing as having too much of 
the Chrysanthemum, and especially the heavy 
specimen blooms; and gardeners will do well 
to turn their attention more to the growth of 
the smaller varieties, including Pompons. 
Those two excellent late rellexed sorts Golden 
Gem and Boule de Neige ought to be more 
grown for the midwinter displays, even if at 
the expense of larger forms. By the way of 
affording a relief to Chrysanthemums, it is 
advisable to grow a considerable number of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, both single and double- 
lowering. The former are particularly service¬ 
able for vases and table decoration up to Christ¬ 
mas, while the semi-doubles, notably Guillon 
Mangilli, F. V. Raspail, Earl of Beaconsfleld, 
James Vick, La Cjgne, Heroine, Bruant, and 
Alme. Thibaut, can be had in bloom all the 
j ear roan 1. In many cases a warm, airy house 
might with advantage be devoted principally 
or solely to the semi-doub'es, these affording 
ahuodance of serviceable flowers, especitlly in 
February, March, and April. Vases tilled with 
one colour of these and forced Spiraea japonica 
are bri*ht and attractive, and i-i passing [ might 
add that the Spirrea just named cannot well be 
grown too extensively, the foliage, as well as 
the flowers, being serviceable. The same 
remarks apply to the Lily of the Valley. 
Roman Hyacinths, again, are very easily forced, 
it being possible bo keep up a succession of 
bloom from November to March inclusive. 
Hundreds and thousands of these might well 
Ire grown where cut flowers are in great demand, 
but I have no great liking for the large-flower¬ 
ing double and »iagle Hyacinths. The 

Polyanthus Narcissi are also serviceable for 
pot culture, none so much so, perhaps, as the 
Paper-white. Freesias (notably F. refracta 
alb i), agaio, though less wetl-kuown, are deci¬ 
dedly serviceable, and what adds to their value 
is the fact of the pots of bulbs increasing in 
value and usefuloess the longer they are kept. 
Ttieee will eventually become as common and 
popular as Roman Hyacinths, or it may be 
more so, as the Utter have to be replaced at a 
considerable expense every year. Of other 
deciduous bulbous-rooted plants, Lachenalias 
must not be omitted. They are not so gener¬ 
ally admired as many of the preceding kinds 
are, but they are decidedly serviceable. The 
flowers travel well and keep fresh in a cut state 
for several days. Some of the best are L. 
Nelsoni, aurea, tricolor, and luteola. Few 
now-a-days attach any value to Camellias other 
than the old alba plena or any other good white 
variety, and these are principally in favour 
with florists who have a good demand for 
wreaths and crosses. Azaleas are better appre¬ 
ciated, though these are of little or no value for 
packing; but the single and double white 
varieties are invaluable for home use. The 
beautiful and very sweet-scented Hybrid 
Rhododendrons are also bad travellers, and it 
is worthy of note that very few flowers that 
have to be cut with a hard stem, or length of 
ripened wood, ever last well in a cut state. 
This is the case with the hardy Rhododendrons, 
whether flowered under glass or otherwise, and 
the equally gorgeous forced deciduous Azaleas 
are really anything but serviceable. Lilacs 
k ep fairly well for a few hours, the pure-white 
forms being of the greatest value. A fairly good 
substitute for the latter will be found in one of 
the Bladder Nuts, Staphylea colchica, this 
forcing readily, and lasting for two or three 
days in a cut state. The same plants may be 
flowered for several years in succession, and 
this cannot be said of Lilacs. Of the various 
hardy, or nearly hardy shrubs and plants thwt 
aie amenable forcing, non) can be said to 
riva 

Hoses, and of tlfelfe the Teas and Noisettes 
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are by far the moat serviceable. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals can be flowered well in pots, but 
they only give one crop of bloom each spring, 
and the blooms soon lose colour and fall. One 
noteworthy exception to this rule is found in 
La France. The Teas are almost continuous 
bloomers when planted out under glass, and 
those in pots will, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, flowers freely late in the autumn, and 
and again in February onwards. Of the value 
of the Noisette Marechal Niel little need be 
said, its good qualities being too well known ; 
but unfortunately it is somewhat fickle, strong 
trees collapsing quite unexpectedly at times. 
Of greenhouse plants, the most prominent place 
must be given the Carnation. More serviceable 
flowers than these could not well be grown, and 
I can quite see the force of buildi ig houses 
principally or solely for their culture. Many 
such are now to be met with, light, airy struc¬ 
tures suiting them well. The perpetual-flower¬ 
ing varietiei yield blooms throughout the late 
autumn, winter, and spring months, and these 
are available and much sought after for a 
variety of purposes. There is now quite a rage 
for the Souvenir de la Malmaison, this being the 
most fashionable of all Carnations, and just 
coming well into flower. A few dozen plaats 
are thought nothing of, and I could name many 
private places where the stock consists of from 
1000 to 5000 plants, these filling one or more 
houses specially designed for thorn; Unfortu¬ 
nately, 

Carnations generally, and Malmaison in 
particular, are liable to be overrun by a deadly 
fungus, with which iu not a few places it has 
beeu found impossible to cope. There is a wide 
difference between Carnations and Arums, or, 
more properly speaking, Calla (Riohardia) 
icthiopica, but the latter is also a very profitable 
and serviceable flower. It is effective in 
groups of pot plants, and is a noble vase 
fliwer. ft is a comparatively easy matter 
to have it in bloo n from Christmas to long 
after Easter. Imantophyllums, notably L 
mioiaturo and varieties, are &Lo very service¬ 
able warm greenhouse plants, and very gay iu 
their season. Strong plants produce a fairly 
long succession of flower-scapes, and masses of 
orange-red flowers being very effective in vases 
or otherwise. They are worthy of more 
extended culture than is at present accorded 
them. Cinerarias and Calceolarias are very 
showy pot-plants, but of no value whatever in a 
cut state, the same remarks applying to the 
single Chinese Primulas, but the old semi¬ 
double white form of the latter ranks among the 
most serviceable plants that can be grown. 
Persian Cyclamens are also serviceable, the 
flowers travelling well, and in small glasses, 
mixed with elegant greenery, are very effective. 
Among heat-loving plants tne first position may 
well be given to the 

Eire harts, including the old E. amazonica 
and the newer E. Candida and E. Sanderi. 
Where there is a good batch of healthy plants 
there are nearly always a few or many flowers 
available, and these can be put to a variety of 
uses. Pancratium elegans is less valuable in 
some respects, and more so in others. It 
requires very similar treatment, and the beauti¬ 
fully white sweet-scented and very elegant 
flowers are largely used in bouquets, wreaths 
and vases. Stephanotis floribunda is omitted 
from very few collections of plants, but it can¬ 
not be said to be particularly serviceable. 
Dipladenias and Allamandas, if trained to the 
rafters, yield large numbers of flowers, and in 
the autumn they are of good service for table 
decoration. Ixoraa are less often met with, but 
they can be made to flower almost continuously, 
and their bright orange red flowers are very 
effective in a cut state. Bouvardias require 
less heat than Ixoras, and are more serviceable. 
Fewer Gardenias are grown than formerly. 
They require to be kept very clean, must have 
a strong heat, aod the flowers do not travel 
particularly well Euphorbia jacquiniseflora is 
noth an old favourite and a most desirable stove 
plant. It produces grand branches, closely 
furnished with small scarlet flowers, which last 
remarkably well on the plant or iu a cut state. 
Bougainvillea glabra is usually grown in plant 
stoves, but if given a place in a warm green¬ 
house or c mservatory the flowers would be of a 
richer colour and more serviceable. Orchids 
are nearly all serviceable. —Field. 


2773— Making a hot-bed.—For making 
hot*beda early in tne year good lasting materials 
in liberal quantity are required. Stable- 
manure and tree-leaves in about equal quanti¬ 
ties make the best and the most lasting hot beds; 
and these beds when so composed may be built 
up without much turning and fermenting, as 
there is not much danger to be apprehended 
from overheating when the manure and leaves 
are properly blended. The first thing to be done 
is to shake the manure over and throw it into a 
heap to get warm. If there are no leaves to 
mix with the manure the heap should, if the 
manure is fresh, be turned over, the outsides 
thrown into the middle, and the dry and damp 
spots intermixed, so that the whole mass may 
produce a genial and lasting heat. This pre¬ 
paratory treatment is important, as without it is 
properly carried out the bed will heat violently 
for a time and then become suddenly cold. The 
usual way of making a hot-bed is to mai k out 
the site 1 foot wider on all sides than the 
frame, and to tread each layer as it is placed on 
the bed, so as to get the requisite degree of 
firmness. To a certain extent the heat can be 
regulated by the pressure brought to bear upon 
the bed as it is built up. There is no fermen¬ 
tation without air, and as a bed loosely put 
together will contain a good deal of air, there 
will be a rapid fermentation at first, which will 
evolve a good deal of heat—too much, iu fact, 
for useful work, and afterwards the heat de¬ 
clines and growth receives a check ; lienee the 
importance of giving the requisite amount of 
pressure to the bed when making it up accord¬ 
ing to the object in view. The bed is built up 
in layers, and after each layer is placed on the 
surface is either trodden down or beaten down 
with a fork. The size and height of the bed will 
depend on what it is required for. For forcing 
Carrots, Lettuces, or Radishes, a bed 3 feet at 
back and feet high in front; for early Cucum¬ 
bers the bed at back should be from 4 feet to 
5 feet high and from 3 feet to 4 feet high at 
front; for Asparagus and Potatoes, beds of 
medium height will suffice. As soon as the bed 
is completed place on the frame and lights. Put 
the bulb of a thermometer just inside the 
manure in the frame. Old hands generally thrust 
a stick inside the frame into the manure, and 
when the heat declines to 90 degs. or so the bed 
is ready for planting. These beds are very use¬ 
ful for forcing French Beans and Seakale, or 
Mushrooms will do very well in a bed so con¬ 
structed. For forcing Seakale and Mushrooms 
the glass must be closely matted up, as fight or 
ventilation is not required. All frames should 
be matted up closely at night, and in the day¬ 
time in very cold frosty weather, especially in 
the beginning of things.—E. H. 

- It is easy enough to make a hot-bed 

where plenty of stable-manure can be obtained, 
but a hot-bed made of this material alone is not 
the best. It does not last long, and is apt to 
heat too violently; bat if nothing else can be 
obtained it will answer the purpose. The fresh 
material should be thrown up into a heap, and 
be turned over twice or three times during a 
period of two weeks. By that time the rank 
8team will be thrown off, and the violent heat 
have subsided. Build the bed up to the height 
of about 4 feet (a little higher at the back), put 
the frame over it, and in a week or so it will be 
ready for seeds or cuttings. The frame will do 
better if half of the material is decaying leaves ; 
the heat lasts longer with the addition of the 
leaves, and is not so violent. I have used 
tussocky Grass from marshland, chopped up 
with a hoe, and a few loads of this keeps down 
the violent heat, and retains it longer, and can 
be used instead of the leaves.—J. D. E. 

-This is very simple; but, like other 

things, needs a little practice to secure the most 
favourable and lasting results. The chief 
essentials are good stable-manure and decaying 
leaves. Stable-manure alone is apt to heat to> 
fiercely for a short time, and then become com¬ 
paratively cold. Manure should be turned 
over about three times before being placed in 
the heap to form a hot-bed. Each time it is 
turned over it should be well shaken up, and 
the driest and wettest portions mixed together 
equally. An interval of four or five days should 
be allowed between each turning. By this time 
the manure will have lost its rank moisture and 
fiery heat. Of course, the time elapsing before 
being made tip 1 into the hot-bed proper must 
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begin, as everything moves so very slowly in 
January, especially when the weather is frosty. 
It will be an advantage if you could get manure 
eta£ttgh to make a hot-bed 1 foot larger than 
the frame, and from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
Almost anything could be raised in such a 
frame, so far as the space will permit. It 
might be used for raising Radishes, Horn 
Carrots, Lettuces, and Cauliflower plants for 
setting outside. Early Celery plants might be 
raised in it, and Tomatoes for planting outside 
a little later on. Sow the seeds, say, in March. 
A dish or two of early Potatoes might be 
obtained, or the frame might be given up to 
raising flowering plants, ana in this case the 
middle or end of February will be time enongh 
to sow, and it is better to delay the sowing a 
little and keep things moving steadily on than 
to sow very early and come to an abrupt stop 
from want of heat, though it is always possible 
to keep up the warmth by building linings of 
warm manure round the bed. It is better not 
to aim at too much. Make up your mind what 
you want to do, and keep that aim steadily in 
view.—E. H. 

-I have two frames of exactly the same size 

as yours. One of them is at present full of double 
Violets, and has, and will continue to produce 
a fine lot of these sweet-scented and popular 
little flowers ; the other is at present occupied 
with half-hardy Ferns, Alpine Auriculas, &c. : 
in fact, these structures are of immense benefit 
in keeping many subjects through the winter. 
If quite cold, of course, you cannot force salads 
in them, nor such subjects as Seakale ; but when 
placed upon a hot-bed of manure and leaves 
this is one of the uses such frames can be put to 
at present. Very soon, now that the days are 
turned, you can commence propagating many of 
the choicer herbaceous subjects; in fact, the 
uses of such a frame are far too manifold for a 
single reply.—P. U. 

Encbaris amazonlca. — The following 
is the way I treat the Eucharis amazonica : 1 
always try to get my largest lot of flowers in 
December, and to do so I keep them in 75 degs. 
of heat and water them liberally, giving them 
liquid-manure about twice a week, once a week 
soot-water, and the other sheep or cow-manure, 
whichever is most plentiful; out I stop apply¬ 
ing it as soon as they have done blooming. I 
then rest the plants, but never allow the leaves 
to flag, and about May I repot them, taking 
care not to break the ball, only removing just 
enough of the mould to allow of a little fresh 
being put round. The ingredients I pot them 
in consist of peat, some good rotten manure 
added to turfy loam and sand. I then get a 
few blooms in June and July, but I do not try 
to force them till the latter end of October, as I 
find they are more useful in December. I have 
grown them for twenty-three years, and always 
treat them in the same way, with the result 
that I always get them to flower freely when 
required.—G. Han well, Kingsxoood ,, 1 Vat/ord, 
Herts . 

2790.— Heating a conservatory.— My 

experience is that the “ Loughborough” andother 
boilers of similar make are more troublesome in 
this respect than some, such as the cylindrical 
“ Star ” and other makes. Probably the boiler 
you have is too Bmall; a No. 3 “ Star ” would 
answer much better. You can, of course, have 
a gas boiler; but to heat 50 feet or 60 feet of 
4-idoh piping with gas- would be more costly 
than coke.—B. C. R. 


—- You find the same fault with these boilers 
that I do. I could not keep sufficient fire in 
them long enough during the night to be of any 
use in frosty weather, and I did not appreciate 
the trouble of having to sit up to midnight to 
attend to the fire, so I took out the Lough¬ 
borough pattern and had another form of boner 
set in brickwork. Only last evening (January 2nd) 
there was 16 degs. of frost when I banked up 
the fire at nine p.m., when the thermometer— 
45 feet away from t.he boiler in a span-roofed 
house—registered 46 degs. At seven a.m. this 
morning (January 3rd) the temperature had only 
declined 6 degs. during the night, although 
there had been 18 degs. of frost outside. Of 
coarse, I burn more fuel now than I did with 
the other form of boiler, but in return I save 
many hours’ labour in a week in severe weather 
in attending to the fire, and, what is of equal 
importance, I haVe a'greater security from frost, 
and, at the same ti ne, a^mfi e tagdlni tempera¬ 


ture is maintained in my houses. There are 
gas-boilers that would heat your house success¬ 
fully, but you will find them more costly in the 
matter of maintenance than coke or coal. A 
small saddle boiler properly set in brickwork 
will suit you admirably. Coil boilers are cheap 
and easily fixed, but they burn out quickly, 
which makes them come dear in the end, m they 
must be set in brickwork.—J. C. C. 

2780.— Frame over an oven —Put a 
layer of manure in the bottom of the frame to 
retain the moisture, and then place on 10 inches 
of good soil/ Afterwards sow Wood’s Frame 
Radish and Paris Market Lettuces. Some of 
the Lettuces when large enough may be planted 
out on a warm border outside. Both Radishes 
and Lettuces should do well with the manure on 
the bottom to retain the moisture, otherwise 
the flue will dry up the soil a good deal. Early 
Potatoes would do very well under similar con¬ 
ditions and Horn Carrots. Rhubarb would 
come early if the roots are lifted and planted 
close together, and a thick layer of rotten 
manure.—E. H. 

- Yes, I see no reason why you should not 

utilise the heat from the oven as you suggest 
The bottom heat you mention is particularly 
suitable for Lettuces and Radishes, as well as 
such salads as Mustard and Cress. As the heat 
would naturally be a dry one I would advise 
your placing a little rough litter over the oven, 
and then covering this with soil. Place a 
couple of small drain-pipes upright in the soil, 
so as to be able to give a little water to form 
moister heat without the necessity of saturating 
the surface soil. Any of the early frame 
Radishes, and small, quick-hearting Lettuces, 
like Tom Thumb, will answer your purpose.— 
P. U. 

- The warmth is sufficient t jgrow Radishes 

early, but you must understand that the soil 
would gat very dry, and whatever you grow 
will require a good deal of water. The bed of 
soil should not be more than 7 inches or 8 inches 
deep, or the heat will not get through it sufli 
ciently to warm the air above, without which 
plants of any kind could not make much pro- 

g ress. I should try a bed of soil 0 inches deep 
rat, and choose the French breakfast Radish 
as being the most likely sort to do well under 
such conditions. In the summer you can grow 
Tomatoes successfully in such a structure.— 
J. C. C. 

2792.— A “ Horse shoe ” boiler.— It is 

difficult to account for this case of hot water 
passing along the return pipe first on any 
other hypothesis than the supposition that there 
is some obstruction in the flow. It is not in 
the nature of hot water to act as it has done in 
the case of “Perplexed's” boiler. Whatever 
may be its form, the heated water would rise to 
the highest point, and gradually heat the flow 
first* returning through the lowest pipe—that 
is, if there is no obstruction in the pipe, or if the 
pipes are quite full; moreover, the air-pipe at 
the highest point should be open when the pipes 
are being filled. Confined air in hot-water 
pipes causes them to produce strange vagarieft 
in the circulation of the water.—J. D. K. 

-There must be something wrong with 

either the boiler or the pipes for the water to 
flow backwards as described. If unchecked in 
any wav the water as it becomes heated must 
rise and flow out of the upper exit, returning by 
the lower one. I should say there was an 
obstruction of some kind in the flow-pipe ; the 
packing or caulking of rope or tow sometimes 
works out of the socket and blocks the passage. 
Did you see that the pipes were clear inside 
before fixing them ? I have known a large stone 
to be found jammed in a pipe and render it 
useless, though no one knew how it got there.— 
B. C. R. 

2778.— Ooil boilers. —I have used a good 
many of these, and when properly set and looked 
after have always found them satisfactory on 
the whole. They are not quite so economical in 
action as some others—say, for instance, aa a 
good saddle, or even one of the slow-combustion 
independent “ Star ” type ; but when well set 
in brickwork the fire remains alight much longer 
than in the smaller-sized boilers of this last 
description, and in the matter of first cost they 
are far and away cheaper than anything else. 
I have one now of l|-inch tubing, with four 


turns or laps, that is working capitally, keeping 
25 degs. of frost out of a rather lofty house 
30 feet by 13 feet, and the fire, made up at ten 
p.m., ia nearly always alight the next morning 
at eight. It cost 12a. 6d , and I set it myself 
in a furnace of ordinary stock-bricks. For a 
house only 12 feet by 8 feet only a very small 
coil would be necessary, as you will only want 
a single 4-inch pipe run all round to maintain a 
greenhouse temperature, and to heat this a coil 
of ^-tubing, with three or four turns, will bs 
ample. Avoid one of too small a diameter, the 
upper “ lap ” ought to be at least 9 inches across 
in the clear. The very small ones do not con¬ 
tain a sufficient body of fire to last any time. 
By all means set it in brickwork, allowing a 
space of H inches all round between tho outside 
of the coil and the inside of brickwork, but the 
part above the csil may be lined with sheet-iron, 
and must taper inwards slightly towards the 
top. But, on the whole, I think l should prefer 
a nue for so small a house. —B. C. R. 

277 i ,—Crickets in a stove.— T/iy do«ri thin pieoej 
Of bread and butter, smeared with phosphorus paite. The 
crickets will eat this, and you will lessen their numbers, 
if you do nit entirely get rid of them —A. CJ. Bitlkr. 

- Crickets are difficult things to citch, as they are 

very active in their movements, and f.ol chiefly at night. 
Boiling water potired in their haunts will destroy a good 
many, and beetle poison m%v be obtained from the 
ohemist’s. which if strewed in their runs freely will kill or 
banish them. —E II. 

- “ J. U.” may kill these by plidnj a little dry 

plaster or i’aris about for them to feed on. ToU is very 
deadly to them. Just above yourquny is one relating 
to whale-oil soap. I do not know anything of this, but it 
mav be well for you to peruse the replies to that query.— 


3736. — Passion - flowers. — Speaking 
generally, these are very easy subjects indeed 
t> m inage, and, with only ordiuary care, 
seldom fail to b >Lh grow and flivver freely, 
though the tropical kinda require plenty of both 
heat and moisture during the Season of growth 
and bloom. None of them do much good in 
pots, much (he beat way being to plant them 
out iu a well-drained bed or border of good sandy 
loam, and train the growths on wires or rode 
near the glass, or, at any rate, where there h 
plenty of light and sun, and then, with plenty 
of head-room, they will do well. All thesu 
plants bloom best and most freely on young 
lateral shoots of the current season, so that as 
soon as the plant has occupied the space allotted 
to it these lateral growths should be cut back 
each autumn nearly to the main-rods. As a 
rule, it is best to let the laterals hang loosely, 
as in this wav the flowers are more effective. 
The only really hardy kinds—and even the»e 
should always be planted on warm aspects, and, 
if possible, be protected a little iu some way 
during severe winters—are two in number— 
viz., the old P. ccerulea and a comparatively new 
silvery-white variety called Constance Eliott. 
P. quadrangularis, P. princeps, P. Kermesina, 
P. c&rdinalis, P. Buonapartea, P. aniabilis, and 
a few more are stove plants ; P. Imperatrice 
Eugenie, 1\ ceerulea racemosa, P. eaulis, P. 
Compte Nenbrode, and P. sanguinea succeed in 
a fairly warm greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

2787. — Gardening 1 for profit.— Much 
depends upon what the land is fit for, and the 
nature of the home demand. If really good 
strains of Canterbury Bells, Pansies, Hardy 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Wallflowers, and other good hardy 
plants which can easily be raised from seeds or 
cuttings were got together, a good many 
thousands could be raised on a small piece of 
ground. Carnations are now in the ascendant, 
and these also will pay to grow by anyone who 
can do them well. The best only should be 
grown, common things are not wanted. The 
greenhouse should be used for raising tender 
things such as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Ac , afterwards to be filled with 
Tomatoes. This seems to me to offer the best 
chance of realising profit for the least outlay. 
Near a town like Lowestoft something might be 
done with cat flowers, and Carnations, Iceland 
Poppies, Mrs. Sinkins Pink, Cactus Dahlias, 
and other things suitable for cutting might be 
turned to a profitable account, but on such a 
small piece of land the work, or most of it, must 
be dene bv “ Selina ” herself. If the work had 
to be paid for the margin of profit would be 
smalL—E. H. 
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HOUSE <Sc WINDOW GARDENING. 


WINTER POSIES. 

In gathering a few flowers at any season of the 
year for presentation to a friend, it is not at all 
limes convenient or essential to use a basket ; 
nor is it in any case desirable to adhere to the 
orthodox bouquet or bunch of flowers, which, 
to say the least, is somewhat stale. To avoid 
any formality in the arrangement, rather let the 
flowers be left just as they were gathered in the 
hand when taken from the plants. This, how¬ 
ever, is not oftentimes done, but is left to be 
performed in what is deemed (but not rightly 
so) a better or more effective manner. A few 
flowers culled here and there and left loosely, 
but. securely tied, produce a far better effect 
than any methodical arrangement, in which 
more often than not there is some trace of 
geometrical design, by triangular grouping or 
otherwise, according to the size of the bouquet. 
It, is not this repetition in a set design which 
gives true beauty. It makes a display, it is 
rue, but this is not in the least artistic. I am 
pleased to note that there is a decided improve¬ 
ment evident in the*grouping of cut flowers; 


often noted that the flowers have been 
artificially dyed, a most hideous and un¬ 
natural process, which, I trust, is now very 
near unto its end. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SERVICEABLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although I am a lover of finely grown blooms, 
the cultivation of these is not allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the production of what I term moie 
serviceable Chrysanthemums — namely, freely 
flowered conservatory plants. Massive speci¬ 
men blooms are very effective either on the 
plants or among banks or mosses of Chrysan¬ 
themums or other plants, and in a cut stale are 
very attractive on the dining table arranged 
singly in low glasses. More thau that cannot 
be advanced in their favour ; whereas, well 
grown, freely-flowered plants such as are pre 
pared for conservatory, greenhouse, and room 
decoration are serviceable in a variety of ways, 
and in particular for affording abundance of cut 
bloom. It must be added, however, that I do 
not confound my seiviceable plants either 
with the old fashioned much-stopped and much 
staked Chrysanthemums that gave us so much 


pans or boxes answering quite as well. Drain 
these well, fill with a light loamy mixture, and 
dibble in the cuttings .‘1 inches apart each way. 
The cool system of striking these cuttings is too 
alow, and they ought always to have the benefit 
of a little gentle heat, sufficient air being given 
every morning to prevent damping, shade also 
being applied whenever the sun shines brightly. 
Directly they are rooted pinch them back ireely 
and pot off singly when they are bresking afresh. 
Being strongly rooted there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent their being placed singly in 5-incn pots or 
three moderately strong plants may gointoeach 
(i-inch pot, a fairly rich loamy mixture with 
half inch bones freely added being suitable. 
Kept in close frames or pits for a few days till 
the roots have taken possession of the fresh soil, 
no further coddling is needed or advisable 
Whether the plants should be furnished with 
three, six, or more branches must be determined 
by the grower, and the decision ought to be 
further influenced by the size of pot ; n which it 
is intended to flower them. We have no parti¬ 
cular size, but use a general mixture of pots, 
and stop the plants once for those fl inches in 
diameter, twice for those 2 inches larger, and 
three times for any exceeding 11 inches across. 
There is no fixed date for 



Ocr Rp.xoxkV IbkCsrRAriuxs: A winter poav. Engraved for CUkdk*inq iLtrsnursu from a iho^raph sent by 
.Mr. J. McWalters, Armagh, Ireland. 


atill, however, there is a wide range for further 
advance, the result of which will be, when 
cartied out as it should be, a considerable saving 
in the quantity of flowers used. It is not in many 
instances the mere quantity of flowers which gives 
the most satisfaction to our friends ; it is rather 
the number so arranged as to produce a happy 
combination. The mere pleasure of giving is 
thus further enhanced by the opportunity thus 
afforded of being able to distriDute to various 
sources what for want of thought or discretion 
might have been sent through one channel. We 
need not in any case desire to emulate the 
arrangements of some of our Continental friends, 
who endeavour to concentrate their efforts on 
huge bouquets or other emblematic devices. 
Bouquet papers or cups, I atr. pleased to note, 
are also being discarded. This kind of artificial 
millinery is not required ; it rather detracts 
from than adds to the effect produced by the 
flofctrs. It is true it holds the flowers together 
better when badly arranged. I would much 
rather prefer the real thing in the use of ribbon 
in various shades to harmonise with the flowers, 
but even this is not essential. Another thing 
in floral arrangements I would take this oppor¬ 
tunity to condemn most emphatically is the 
absurd practice which some florists have of 
imitating ribbon by doubling back the fol^ge of 
such things ^ suit t|e 


he foliage of 
6 ^ 16 !™ 


trouble a quarter of a century or more ago, nor 
with the too common weakly-grown and poorly- 
flowered plants that have to do duty in various 
conservatories nowadays. The moat serviceable, 
or what I consider to be such, are also the most 
beautiful, and they cannot be had without 
bestowing nearly as much pains upon thtir 
cultivation as is required to grow the best 
exhibition blooms. The initial mistake in pie¬ 
paring 

Conservatory plants is frequently made 
when striking the cuttings is deferred to March 
and April. Instead of taking good care of the 
stock plants, these not unfreqnently suffer 
much from frosts, and frosted cuttings either 
damp off badly or else make but a feeble start. 
There is much to be said in favour of striking 
the cuttings at the same time as those intended 
to be grown into plants for producing large 
blooms, and certainly they ought to be put in 
not later than the first week in February—the 
preference being given to healthy shoots pushed 
up from the base of the stock plants. I would 
make no distinction between early, mid-season 
and late varieties, as they give a good natural 
succession, but avoid confusion and succeed well 
by striking all at the same. Where several 
score or hundreds of plants are required, there 
is no absolute necessity to root the cuttings 
singly in small pots, nor, iudeed, in pots at all, 


Stopping, the aim being to 
get a good foundation laid as 
early in the jear as possible, 
late stopping being a decided 
error. The bnal shift (I can¬ 
not afford to be constantly 
giving amall shifts) is given 
late in May, this being after 
the plants have been in the 
open about three weeks. I use 
u compost consisting of three 
parts of good, roughly broken- 
up fibrous loam to one part 
each of good leaf soil and pai - 
Daily decayed horse drop pings 
or old Mushroom bed manuie, 
with either crushed o}slej- 
shells or half inch bones, a 
little soot and wood-ashis im¬ 
proving the mixture. The final 
shift ought to be given L* lure 
the plants become badly root- 
bound and the wood hard, and 
the potting ought to be done 
firmly. For a time watering 
must be performed very care¬ 
fully, especially when an extra 
large shift has been given, or 
otherwise the fresh soil may be 
roured b« fore it ia taken poa- 
session of by the roots. Ju all 
other respecta the treatment 
necessary is the same frequently 
recommended by experts, any¬ 
thing in the shape of neglect 
quickly leaving its mark upon 
the plants. Two or three of 
die main growths may Le 
fastened to moderately strong 
stakes 3 feet or more in height for tie 
tallest growers, the dwarfer varieties having 
shorter stakes, or a stake may be placed 
to each strong growth. If the stopping 
has not been done late, most of the growths 
will push out teveral side shoots, sll of 
which will flower abundantly, while any that 
do not branch will produce extra fine heads of 
bloom. If room can be found for taller plants, 
instead of stopping the newly-rooted cuttings 
allow them to grow unchecked and they will 
then divide or branch and rebranch naturally, 
one strong stake being sufficient for each 
naturally-grown standard. This is really the 
best way of securing extra well-flowered plants, 
there being no hindrance to the early matura¬ 
tion of the wood. Thoee who have struck more 
plants of different varieties for exhibition than 
they require have only to treat them similarly 
to the rest as far as potting, staking, and feed¬ 
ing are concerned, and let them run wild. They 
will be surprised with the result, not a few of 
them being very beautiful when grown and 
flowered in a natural manner. Among the 
serviceable varieties that can be named there ia 
none more beautiful than 

Lady Selbornk, especially if a strong plant is 
not allowed to develop more than two dozen 
blooms. It is a great fav< urite with ladies and 
one of the best for the markets, the pure white- 
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ness and charming form of flower invariably 
attracting favourable notice. James Salter, 
from which the foregoing originated, is remark¬ 
ably free-flowering and fairly early, but the 
colour, lilac-mauve, is not popular. Of the value 
of the sturdy growing Mme. Desgrange and the 
pale-yellow and rich golden forms of 0. Wermig 
and Mrs. Hawkins respectively there is no need 
to enlarge upon, but the comparatively dwarf 
and early W. Holmes is not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to be. It ought to be 
extensively grown for conservatory and house 
decoration and for affording cut blooms, the 
colour of the freely-produced flowers being a 
good chestnut-red with gold reverse. The dwarf 
pure-white S<pur Melanie is still one of the best 
lor early-flowering, La Vierge being another 
good early white of dwarf habit; Elaine, an old 
favourite of free growth and very free-flowering, 
is still one of the best for giving a close suc¬ 
cession of white flowers; Bertier Rendatler, 
orange and yellow, another free flowerer, is also 
too good to discard ; Margot is a little later and 
very free ; and G. Daniels, another variety with 
a twisted centre and of a delicate pink shade, is 
very effective ; Florence Piercy is in the way of 
Mile. Lacroix, and one or both should be grown 
with the Pink Lacroix by way of accompani¬ 
ment ; Cullingfordi is indispensable, the colour, 
a rich crimson-scarlet with gold reflex, always 
attracting admiration; Sunflower, rich-yellow, 
and Mons. Bernard, purple-violet, are both good 
for conservatory decoration, and so also are 
L’Ebouriffee, deep-yellow, and Source d’Or, 
orange-yellow, and Stanstead Surprise, rosy- 
crimson. For midwinter flowering the best 
Japanese varieties are Meg Merrilies, sulphur- 
white ; Ralph Brocklebank, yellow; Mrs. H. 
Cannell, pure-white, very fine; Mrs. S. Carey, 
white ; Goldfinder, a good yellow sport from the 
last; Belle Paule, white and purple ; and Boule 
d’Or, bronzy-yellow, the last-named being very 
fine. There are also several very serviceable 
Incurved and rkklexkd varieties, foremost 
among the former being the Bundle family, 
white, sulphur-yellow, and rich-yellow respec¬ 
tively ; White Veuus, Jardin des Plantes, rich 
yellow ; Jeanne d’Arc, white, edged with rosy- 
purple ; Miss M. A. Haggas, golden-yellow ; and 
all the Teck family, these consisting of Princess 
of T^pck, white suffused with pink; Lord 
Eversley, pure-white ; Charles Gibson, bronze ; 
Mrs. Norman Davis, yellow ; and Hero of Stoke 
Newington, rosy-pink. The five last-named 
varieties may be had at their best at midwinter, 
and with these should be associated the two 
reflexed varieties Boule de Neige, white, and 
Golden Gem, rich-yellow. The last-named is 
one of the most serviceable varieties in culti¬ 
vation, and can be had in perfection as late as 
February. G. 


2791.— Early-flowering 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —You cannot have anything finer or 
better than Mme. E. Bellan, Chev. A. Bandiera, 
M. Gustave Grunerwald (one of the finest in 
cultivation—a real pink Mme. Desgrange), 
Mme. Gastellier, P. Van Geert, Roi des Pr<$coc<*a, 
and Mme. Holmes. These, with Mme. Desgrange 
and its sports, and perhaps La Vierge, and two 
or three more, would make a grand collection. 
If the flowers do not come quite early enough 
strike the cuttings rather sooner ; do not stop 
the plants after June, and avoid rich soil! 
Remember that Chrysanthemums of all kinds 
have been later than usual this season, and the 
early-flowering varieties particularly have been 
very unsatisfactory on the whole.—B. C. R. 


-But few Japanese varieties flower out-o 

doors the first week in October beside tl 
Desgrange family of three varieties. Tha 
latter are excellent sorts for this purpose ; the 
give a quantity of bloom of two shades of yellot 
besides the original type—white. Lady Se 
borne is one of the earliest sorts to flower ira id 
but out-of-doors the blooms do not expand unt 
quite the end of Ootober, and then by the aid < 
a south wall to hasten on the bloomini 
Achievement (white, primrose centre), E. ( 
Henderson et Son (bright orange-yellow), i 
Gustave Grunerwald (soft-pink, passing to blue! 
white), Mons. E. Pynaert Van Geert (dee] 
yellow, flushed red). Souvenir de Williai 
Holmes (crimson-red, lightened buff), Bouqu< 
Estival (deep-rosy shade). La Charmeuse (riel 
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purple, tipped white),-Mandarin (a 
Margot (rosy.violr“ mL * — 




hit*). Mandarin (cream 1 


iy-whit< 
lower as 


rule early in October, but bo much depends upon 
the season. The Pompon and hybrid sections 
are much more useful for early outdoor flower¬ 
ing than the Japanese; they flower through 
September as well as during October. Cuttings 
should be inserted singly in small pots about the 
end of the month in a cold frame, or under a 
handlight in a cool-house is preferable where 
this convenience exists. In any case, the closer 
the plants are kept the more sure will they 
strike. When the plants are 4 inches high take 
out the point to encourage side branches to 
form, so as to give a more bushy plant. Do not 
again top them, but alio w all growths to advance, 
placing a stake to each to prevent the branches 
getting broken or growing crooked. When the 
roots till the small pots shift them into 4^-inch 
pots, pressing the soil moderately firm about 
the roots. Keep the plants near to the glass to 
induce a stocky growth, giving them abundance 
of air on all occasions when it is free from frost. 
Toward the middle of April or the end of the 
month the plants may be put out where they 
are to flower, but by no means hurry them if 
there is danger of late spring frosts. If the 
points of the shoots are crippled success will be 
minimised. If the soil is poor add a small 
quantity of manure of a light character—that 
from the stable, or, what is better, a compost of 
old potting-soil, decayed leaves, and wood-ashes. 
Tread the soil firm about the roots to induce a 
stocky growth. That which is sappy will not 
flower so freely. Should the summer be a dry 
one mulch the surface with manure, and water 
the plants freely overhead as well.—E. M. 

2776. — Chrysanthemum blooms. — 
Three blooms on each plant is the average 
number allowed when the best quality is aimed 
at, whether for home decoration or exhibition 
Pots 10 inches in diameter (inside measurement) 
are too large for single plants. I prefer to 
place two plants in each, selecting the weaker 
growing varieties for this dual system. Two 
plants in one pot succeed equally well. It is a 
saving of pots and space also to grow two 
together.—E. M. 

-The largest number of blooms grown on 

one plant for exhibition purposes is three, but 
some growers leave two only on certain varie¬ 
ties, and I have known the number to be 
reduced to one ; but three is the number that 
I would advise to be grown. The treatment of 
the plants has often been described in Garden¬ 
ing. Put in the cuttings at once, each one 
singly, in small flower-pots, using light potting 
material. They will roots in frames, but they 
need to be protected from frosts. I place 
mine in a house heated enough to keep out 
frost, and they form roots during January, and 
require to be repotted in February, treating 
them after according to the instructions given 
in Gardening. —J. D. E. 

-Three is the usual and recognised number of flowers 

to each plant in 9-inch or 10-inch pots when grown for 
exhibition; but some of the weaker growers, of the in¬ 
curved section more particularly, will carry four or even 
five blooms quite as well as three. In all cases, however, 
the feeding is a most important factor in matters of this 
kind.-B. C. R. 

2783. —Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 

It would be unwise to put in Chrysanthemum 
cuttings during a severe frost; if there is no 
other convenience for them except a cold frame, 
the frame wajild need to be matted close up ; 
air could not be admitted, and they would be 
very likely to damp off, especially so if they 
were put into a propagating-frame within 
another frame. I would prepare a hot-bed now, 
so that the heat would be much subsided, but 
not altogether gone by the 1st of February. Put 
in the cuttings at onoe and plunge the pots con¬ 
taining them in the mild bottom-heat of the 
frame ; there is no need for any frame inside. 
Merely keep the light on a little close at first, 
but with the bottom-heat roots will soon form. 
—J. D. E. 

-If the frame is an ordinary two-light one, 

the addition of the small propagating-frame is 
not neoessary—in fact, it would be a positive 
harm, but should the frame be, say of eight or ten 
lights—in fact, a pit—it would be wise to employ 
the propagating-frame aB welL In an ordinary 
two-light cold frame cuttings will strike 
readily enough if the frost is kept out of the 
frame by placing on the glass and round the 
sides sufficient protecting material, but with 
such weather as now experienced, they will 
take a long time to root. On all favourable 


occasions air should be admitted to dissipate 
condensed moisture, to prevent the leaves 
damping. Whenever the thermometer out-of- 
doors registers anything above freezing point, the 
frame should be 'uncovered to give the cuttings 
light, which prevents their being drawn up 
weakly.—E. M. 

-You need have no fear of the cuttings damping 

oil from severe weather. If placed in a email case let Into 
a larger frame, we are not likely to have frost sufficient to 
kill them. Chrysanthemums are easily struck in quite 
cool frames, but it would have been better to do this earlier 
or later than the present time. If inclined to damp, allow 
a little air and so check it.—P. U. 

2760. — Treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —For producing cub flowers in the 
open border nothing could be betber than Mme. 
Desgrange and its yellow sports, George Wermig 
and Mrs. Hawkins. Put the plants out iu May 
from 3-inch pots, or if not in pots divide the 
old crowns. Give fairly rich soil. The plants 
ought to begin to bloom in August, and in a 
favourable autumn will supply flowers until 
November. It would be well to be prepared 
for early frosts by erecting a temporary covering 
for the plants with canvas or matting. By this 
means the flowering season is prolonged far into 
November. There is no red Mme. Desgrange, 
but the variety M. Gustave Grunerwald mxy 
well be described as a pink Madame. I could 
not say whether it would grow and flourish in 
the open. If you live in Scotland it would be a 
great risk to try it, but as a pot plant it could 
be easily grown. Eug&ne Mazel should also be 
grown in pots. Both these varieties flower in 
September and October. A good red variety 
for growing outside is the old-established 
variety Julie Lagravere. Do not disbud the 
plants.—J. G. W. 

2785.— Chrysanthemum Miss Anna 
H&Ft8horn. —This variety is much given to 
forming flower-buds, both on the suckers which 
arc intended to give cuttings and all through 
the growing seaton. I should advise “G. 
Allen ” to cut them all off level with the soil, 
and insert them for fear no others are available. 
Remove the point of each, which will induce 
side-shoots to grow. Theseare almost sure t ) show 
buds again. Some may not; in that case they 
will grow so much more freely. By removing 
all the cuttings now that have a flower-bud in 
the point of each other sucker growths may push 
up from the base of the old stool; while the 
budded cuttings are on they are shy of producing 
more.—E. M. 


WASHING THE ROOTS OF PLANTS. 
That this is productive of great good when 
moving unhealthy plants there can, I think, be 
no doubt, as there is, as a matter of course, 
always & cause for unhealthiness, and it has only 
to be sought for above or below ground ; bat in 
most cases sickness arises from some affection 
of the roots, which is generally brought on from 
using unsuitable soil. Leaf-mould or other 
undecomposed vegetable matter is a very 
frequent cause, and amateurs are often in the 
habit of applying Cocoa-nut-fibre to the soil, 
which is a very dangerous material, as it is 
exceedingly slow in decomposing and it is almost 
sure to generate fungus, which is fatal to plants, 
as it fastens itself on the roots, and, like other 
parasites, lives at their expense and impedes 
or stops circulation. In all cases, there¬ 
fore, where fungus has attacked the roots, 
there can be no safer or better remedy for 
its dislodgment than washing, as all the effete, 
poisoned soil is got rid of and the roots are 
thoroughly cleansed, after which they have 
every chance of making fresh healthy fibres 
and recruiting their strength when placed in 
new positions with sweet loam about them. 
Not only does fungus ruin small plants, but it 
injuriously effects large trees, and is, more often 
than most people think, frequently the cause of 
their death. This I have seen again and again, 
and on examination either the collars or the 
main roots immediately contiguous thereto have 
been oovered with mycelium, which has forced 
its way between the bark and wood, and held, 
as it were, the 'two asunder. Many sow the 
seed, or prepare the way for fungus when 
planting by applying improper manures—that is, 
with undecomposed vegetable substances in 
them, or more generally by the admixture of 
leaves undeoomposed, aUd if these He still and 
remain dry for any length of time much mischief 
is done. D. 
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TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SKIM MIAS. 

The only species of this genua— there are bub 
four altogether—worth cultivating are S. 
japonic* and S. Fortunei. The former, as ita 
name implies, is .Japanese ; the latter ia a native 
of China. First of all, I must state that there 
h&a been very much confusion between these two 
species, and to Dr. M. T. Masters belongs the 
credit of having cleared away the mystery which 
surrounded them. The plant universally known 
in gardeus as S. japonic* is really not Japanese 
at all, but a native of China, whence it was 
introduced to the nursery of Standish and Noble 
in 1849. Mr. Fortune—the diseoverer of the 
species—met with it in 1848 in a garden at 
Shanghai, the nurseryman from whom he 
obtain d it informing him that the plant was 
broug from a high mountain in the interior 
called \Y r atig Shang. Of all the plants Fortune 
sent to the iionerymen above mentioned only 
one reacned Kngland alive, and this identical 
plant was exhHiitedat the Horticultural Society’s 
rooms, 21, Regent-street, on October *23, 1832, 
“ when the Knightian medal was awarded it, 
and the plants, in popular parlance, made a 
great sensation." The proper name of this 
species is Skimmia Fortunei. The true S. 
japonic* is a Japanese plant, and did not find 
ita way into British gardens for some years 


Southampton, it will be necessary to plant 
specimens of the two sexes in proximity. 

S. Fortun-f.i of Masters is a native of China. 
S. japonicaof gardens is identical with this. S. 
rubella is a seedling form. S. japonic* argeutea 
is a seedling or sport, only differing from the 
type in having the leaves bordered with white. 
S. Fortunei is a much dwarfer grower than S. 
japonic*, and does well as a pot plant for window 
decoration, &c. N. 


FRUIT. 

CANKER IN APPLE-TREES. 

We do not hear so many complaints as to the 
injuries to Apple-trees arising from canker as 
we did a few years ago. This may probably be 
accounted for from the large numbers of old 
trees which have been grubbed up, and which 
owners of gardens, or those who were responsible, 
could plainly see were of no value. The advice 
often was to behead the trees and graft with 
healthy scions from free-bearing and growing 
sorts, in order to kill canker and other ills the 
trees may have been heir to. For a time the 
scion appeared to grow freely, but where the old 
Btumps weregrowingon perhaps badly-drained or 
impoverished soils, canker still asserted itself. 
In dealing with canker in Apple-trees, it will 
hofas well to consider the causes of the same. 
Canker may be caused by the action of frost on 



SkiannU fragrantUsimx Engraved from a photograph sent hy Mr. 8. V. Uarcourt, Malwood. 


after 8. Fortunei. Like that species, it was 
introduced by Fortune. Unlike 8. Fortunei, 
this is dioecious ; that is to say, one plant bears 
female flowers and the other male ones. Both 
sexes have received specific names, and mere 
forms of both have Ween described specifically in 
horticultural periodicals. S. fragrantissima, for 
instance (an illustration of which is here given), 
is simply the male plant of the true 8. japonic*. 
The first plant of S. japonic* which flowered 
in this country was named 8. oblata by the late 
Mr. Thomas Moore in 1834. As, however, Dr. 
M. T. Masters has clearly shown that this 
lant was exactly identical with the one named 
. japonic* by Thunberg, that name had to be 
transferred to it, and the one named 8. japonic* 
in gardens was called 8. Fortunei. The Skim- 
mias thrive under very varied conditions os 
regards soil, &c. I have seen them thrive 
splendidly in strong clay, and also in poor sandy 
soil and peat. The true 8. japonic* is one of the 
very best town evergreens we possess. To sum 
up, the real facts as to the names, &c., 
of the Skimmias above mentioned are as 
follows :— 

8. japonic* of Thunberg is the name to keep 
up. It is a native of Japan. 8. oblata of T. 
Moore is the female plant, and 8. fragrans is 
the male plant of the same species. Other 
forms are 8. Foremani, S. Rogersi, 8. oblata 
ovata, S fragrantissima (here figured), and S. 
oblata Veitchi. In order to produce such 
beautifully-berried species as those grown by 
Mr. Foreman, of Dalkeith* and Mr. Rogers, of 

Digitized by ^jQOQ[0 


ill-ripened wood, injury to the roots through 
badly-drained soil, poverty of soil, the trees 
rooting down into a bad subsoil (not necessarily 
a cold clay, as I have seen bad cases on a 
hungry gravel), and injury to the stems 
through chafing of the branches or even through 
gun-shot wounds. Canker may also arise from 
the injury of insects. A gentleman told me 
lately that he had cured numbers of cases 
through dressing the wounds only. It will be 
seen from the number of possible causes that 
different treatment will be needed to check 
canker. Some varieties, such as Ribston Pippin, 
Reinette du Canada, and Bedfordshire Found¬ 
ling, also appear more prone to the disease, if 
disease it may be called, than others. The last- 
named variety we can well do without, as, 
besides its being addicted to canker, it is very 
straggling in growth. 

Ribhton Pippin, however, ia such a general 
favourite, that aay and all means should be 
tried to ensure ita succeeding. I have seen this 
variety suffer from canker through the chafing 
of the supporting stake, and also through the 
ligature cutting intothebark. When once canker 
sets in, and if nothing is done to arrest the evil, 
the wound will gradually eat right through the 
branch. This may not be caused entirely 
through canker only, as once the injury has 
started, and the tree is not sufficiently vigorous 
to outgrow thq evil, fungus and decay, through 
the rotting of the wood, will finish the work. 
Insects, also, of a certain class which have a 
partiality to injured wood will also assist in the 


work of destruction. In numbers of cases 
canker has been entirely stopped and the wounds 
have healed over by simply paring the wouuda 
down to perfectly healthy wood and dressing 
them with a mixture of loam and fresh cow- 
manure worked into the consistency of paint] 
Wherever the wounds are supposed to have 
had their origin through other agencies than 
soil influeucea, then paring them over and 
dressing them would arrest the evil and be the 
means of healthy layers of bark forming. 
Careless staking and tying of the trees cannot 
be too strongly condemned. If the prac¬ 
tice of periodically examining the ligatures is 
undertaken, say at any time during the resting 
period, it will be seen at a glance whether injury 
is likely to accrue during the following growing 
season. Some good strong tarred string should 
be used, packing* neat piece of old carpet where 
it comes into contact with the stems. Too slack 
fastening is almost as injurious as too tight 
tying, as the continual chafing caused by wind- 
waving will very quickly injure the bark, and so 
lay the germs of canker. Where the injur}’ is 
from 

Soil influence, then other means must be 
adopted. Old trees growing in soil overlying 
gravel, and this also probably impregnated with 
iron, no extraneous aids applied to the surface 
will improve. As the principal large roots are 
in the gravel it would be useless to attempt to 
rejuvenate those trees unless they were of a 
size which could bo lifted and planted nearer 
the surface, with the addition of fertile soil, 
to be afterwards top-dressed to keep the roots 
near the surface, and so be in a position for 
the roots to assimilate any food which may be 
placed near them. Young trees are brought, 
more under control, as by re-lifting biennially 
during the first few years of their existence, 
at the same time addiug some fresh soil about 
the roots, the downward tendency of the roots 
is checked, and by annually or biennially sur¬ 
face-dressing, the trees arc not likely to become 
subject to canker. The above practice could be 
adopted with marked success on thin soils over- 
lying gravel or even in any soil where the trees 
are apt to become attacked by canker through 
the soil being ungenial. The worst soils to deal 
with are those of a cold and badly-drained 
nature. Where canker owes ita origin to 
defective drainage, it is not at all a formidable 
operation to drain an orchard or fruit planta¬ 
tion, and with cold ill-drained soils this is the 
first process towards rejuvenation. A badly 
drained soil is cot si lerably lower in temperat u e 
than that which is well drained. The soil beir 
free from stagnant moisture, the root action l> 
free and healthy. Re-lifting during the first 
years of the tree’s existence is also the sure cure 
of canker when trees are so affected. On our 
very cold land I find this process necessary with 
all classes of fruit-trees, Apples especially. 

H. 


APPLES FOR MARKET. 

The communication of “Beechm&st,” that 
appeared in Gardening for December 24th, 
page G06, on the subject of fruit growing for 
profit, interested me very much, as 1 am a fruit¬ 
grower for profit in a small way and have seen 
enough of the business to know that the success 
of the undertaking depends mainly on twe 
things : The selection of the sorts of Apples foi 
market, and the grower being able to sell his 

S roduce direct to the consumer. These con- 
itious being secured, I believe that fruit-grow¬ 
ing can be made to pay, but I doubt very much 
whether the most experienced men will ever do 
more than that. The competition is so keen at 
present from America, when the bulk of the pre¬ 
sent sorts of English Apples wants consuming, 
that, as “ Beechmast ” complains, there is no 
demand for them, consequently prices rule low. 
The last sentence of the communication I have 
referred to partly explains the way out of the 
ditliculty of which he complains, and that is to 

K lant only early and late sorts of Apples. I 
ave not a doubt if this correspondent had a 
few thousand bushels of Hambledon Deux Ans, 
the sort which he states ia the most profitable 
to grow, but what he could as readily get rid of 
the larger quantity as a smaller lot. However, 
I know I could, and at a good price too; and 
there are other sorts equally as good as the one 
named. There is Annie Elizabeth, which is a 
good bearer, and the fruit large and handsome 

Original from 
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«ad keepa perfectly Bound up to the beginning 
Of Jnue. Then there ig Lane’s Prince Albert, 
which is a particularly handsome Apple that 
keeps in good condition until May. Add to 
these three sorts Bramley’s Seedling, and no 
one need fear but that the fruits will realise a 
paying price in their proper season. But large 
ana handsome as these sorts are, I do not expect 
they will ever fetch a fancy price. According 
to my experience large sorte of kitchen Apples 
nay better than late ones, as they can be sold 
from the tree. If I had the ground I should 
like to plant at once half an acre each of the 
(allowing four sorts as bush-trees: Echlinville 
Seedling, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Suffield, and 
Warners King, and I have no fear but what I 
could get rid of the fruit at a paying price. 
“ Beech mast ” must remember that Apple trees 
planted sixty years ago are not likely to be in a 
condition to produce fruit that will compete 
with younger trees, and the information he 
sends shows that the sorts arc what are known 
as midseason kinds chiefly, and therefore 
altogether unsuitable for a grower who resides 
a l/?ng distance from a town. Such growers as 
“ Beftchmast ” ought not to plant any sort that 
wants using between the middle of October and 
the end of January. They must be very unfor¬ 
tunate if they cannot find a profitable market 
for well-grown samples of the sorts I have 
named. It is proved every year by growers in 
the West of England that it is the Becond rate 
samples that do not pay to send away. To my 
knowledge the Cardiff dealers gave three half¬ 
pence per pound for good early samples of Lord 
fcuflield during the past season and then had to 
piy can iage. This is at the rate of five shillings 
per bushel, and no storage room to provide. I 
am always anxious to remind intending planters 
that in making their calculations they must 
f4it£ into account the probability of bad seasons, 
Which brt Sure to occur. J. C. C. 


PLUM8 ON WALLS; 

Many of the Plums doing well as standards do 
not get as much room on walls as they deserve. 
Plums would often give a better return on a 
north wall than Pears if they had suitable soil 
and a well-drained position. The last named is 
important, as to plant fruit-trees in heavy, 
clayey soil and neglect drainage is to court 
failure. Much can be done to provide suitable 
composts in cold soils by mixing in old mortar 
rubble, charcoal refuse, wood-ashes, bones, 
burnt soil, road-scrapings, and such like. When 
utilising north walls I would advise planting 
wrcll known, free-bearing, hardy varieties, such 
as Gisborne's, Victoria, and the Pershore Egg 
Plum, a great bearer. Early Prolific (Rivers’) is 
also good for dessert when crown on a riorth 
aspect, but, of course, I would only grow it so if 
room on other aspects could not be given it. 
Some may object to planting on walls Plums 
that do well in the open, but there are many 
advantages. The fruit is finer, as it can be 
readily thinned, and in wet seasons it does not 
suffer so much from cracking. The fruits may 
also be more readily protected from birds, and 
will hang longer than on bashes, pyramids, or 
standards. One seldom sees a very heavy crop 
of fruit on pyramid Plums, while standards 
bear freely. I have named Victoria, also Gis¬ 
borne’s, for cold, late localities, but in southern 
or warmer climates I would give some of the 
Gages and others a trial. The three first named 
are cooking Plums, and I only advise them for 
that purpose when there is room and a few fine 
fruits are required for preserving whole or 
bottling. Though cooking varieties, they often 
give fruits of excellent size and flavour, and may 
be utilised for dessert on rare occasions. I have 
had excellent flavoured fruit on a north aspect. 
I have not tried Plains in the North of England. 
My remarks apply to the western and southern 
counties. Another advantage with many of the 
hardier kinds of Plums is their regular fruiting 
qualities when given a walk I planted a north 
wall with Victoria some years ago, and these 
trees always bore some fruit—some years more 
than others. The pruning and root-pruning of 
Plums on walls are important, as whan these 
trees are on walls, they are at times spurred in 
too much and too much young growth taken 
away In pruning Plums it is best to lay in as 
much young well-matured wood covered with 
fruit-buds as possible.-. Of course the trees must 
be [Jjepjtj j in shapefbut^jcJteL prune 


severely and get little fruit. It will be found 
in the case of Plurtis especially that the yonng 
wood produces the finest fruits, so that every 
season as much young wood should be secured 
as possible. Spurring in of the weaker and 
foreright shoots is necessary in all cases. Some 
may say that too much young wood crowds the 
trees, but sufficient room should always be 
allowed to admit of the young wood being laid 
in between the main branches. In root-pruning, 
I would advise proceeding cautiously, as when 
done to excess it often acts the reverse of what 
was intended ; indeed, on a wall I would prefer 
to lift every third year in the autumn all trees 
growing too much to wood. Root-pruning may 
be done one season, that is the strong roots cut, 
and lifting take plaoe the following year. 

APPLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. 
Tills variety is destined to be one of the most 
extensively grown of any Apples in cultivation— 
not only extremely fruitful, but an excellent 
keeper—in fact, one of the sorts that one never 
gets overstocked with, as the length of time it 
keeps gives ample opportunity for disposing of 
the crop to advantage ; this is one of the things 
to study in making Apple culture profitable. It 
is useless having an enormous crop of fruit of 
any soft kind that will not keep sound for a 
month, for the price may be very low just when 
they are ready, but I never yet knew the price 
of good Apples that would keep six months con¬ 
tinue low for the whole of that time, and this 
variety (Prince Albert) is really better for being 
stored a few months. As regards the fertility 
of this sorb, I think it is impossible to exaggerate 
it, for in the spring of last year I had some two- 
year-old trees, or what are in the trade called 
“ feathered maidens,” which means those with 
two years’ growth from the graft without any 
pruning or training, the cheapest and best kind 
of tree tor growers for profit to have. The trees 
were planted and left without pruning at all, as 
all the terminal buds of the young wood were 
flower-buds. They flowered freely in May, but 
sharp frosts nearly every night made me doubt¬ 
ful of seeing any fruit result; but they set very 
freely, and had iu autumn about a dozen fine 
fruits on each, and what is even more gratifying 
is that the trees are studded over with flower- 
bads, remarkably prominent for the time 
of year. I shall increase my stock of this kind, 
for I believe that Apples, especially good 
keepers, are the safest investment for profit of 
any cultivated fruit. 

James Groom, Gosport . 


COLOUR IN GRAPES. 

Many amateurs fall into the error of cutting off 
too much foliage from their Vines so as to let 
the sun’s rays penetrate directly on to the 
bunches of Grapes, with the idea that they will 
thereby secure a high colour, whereas the colour 
is put on the Grapes by the action of the leaves, 
and to reduce the amount of foliage beyond 
what is good for the health of the Vine is about 
one of the likeliest ways of defeating the end in 
view that I know of. I have some Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes growing in such a position that 
they scarcely get any sunshine, even on the glass 
at all, as they are on the north side of a wall 
that screens them from all but a few faint rays 
late in the afternoon, and the foliage is thick 
over them. Yet I find that they are of a deeper 
black than those growing on the south aide, and 
are beautifully flavoured; therefore, I think 
that letting the sun into the Grapes—at least, 
black ones—is not required. If I did it at all 
it would be to what are called White Grapes, 
such as Muscats, Sweetwater* Ac., as these are 
decidedly more inviting to the eye where they 
torn of a rioh golden-yellow, or amber colour, 
and to get this do not cut the foliage off, but 
draw it on one side with soft matting just 
enough to let the sun play on the bunches. I 
may say that I am, very careful about cutting 
off foliage from any fruit-bearing tree in summer, 
for, if not required, I would just pinch the 
points of the shoots out to prevent excess of 
growth^ It is a great waste of force to, let a lot 
of useless shoots, grow and then cut them off 
again. J. G. H. 

2782.— Apploa for kitchen use.— The 
following four varieties are in season from the 
middle of August until March in the order of 


their names: Lord Grosvenor, Warner a King, 
Stirling Castle, and Laired Prince Albert. Good 
trees can be purchased at any respectable nur¬ 
sery. Those that are offered cheap are not 
always the best; much hotter pay 2s. for a well- 

f rown tree than half the price for a poor one. 

'rom now until the middle of March the trees 
may bo planted ; the sooner the better, though, 
for choice. Choose a dry' day for the operation ; 
if the soil is wet and “ clingy” the roots do not 
take kindly to it, especially,if it is heavy and 
retentive. Whether it be heavy or light, dig it 
deeply, thoroughly stirring it 2 feet deep at 
least. If this is done directly the weather 
changes, and the trees planted a fortnight or so 
afterwards, it will have time to settle down to 
its natural level. In the case of heavy soil plant 
the trees on the surface, and make a mound arouud 
the roots of the tree with decayed vegetable 
refuse, wood-ashes, and refuse potting-soil. In 
a compost of this kind the roots run much more 
freely than in the natural soil, which is colder. 
Except the soil is very poor, add no manure at 
planting-time, but mulch the surface 2 feet 
away from the tree-stem ; this not only protects 
the roots from frost, but prevents evaporation 
of moisture during the summer. I omitted to 
say that the roots should l>e spread carefully 
out when planting ; any bruised or broken at 
the ends should be carefully cut with a sharp 
knife back to a sound part.—S. P. 

- As an early, free-bearing, cooking Appl ? 

suitable for an espalier there is none better than 
Echliaville Seedling. Golden Noble is a useful 
midseason sort. For late keeping, Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Dumelow’s Seedling (Wellington) 
would be my choice. For garden planting l 
commend you for choosing the espalier form, 
as the trees do not occupy much space, and they 
bear good crops generally. Each tree should 
have a space of 30 feet allotted it.—J. C. C. 

— If I were to plant three varieties of 
Apples for kitchen use they would be Lord 
Grosvenor for the earliest (it is now thought to 
be superior to Lord Suffield), Cox’s Pomona 
next, and last Wellington or Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling. It would scarcely be fair to recommend 
one dealer more than another. Nearly every 
good dealer in fruit-trees could supply them. 
Look through the advertisement columns. They 
could be ordered at once, bat they will not be 
sent until the frost goes, and they should bj 
planted as soon as they are received.—J. D. E. 

-Hanks' Codl'm, Echlinville Seedling, Stirling Castle, 

Stone’fApple, New Hawthornden, Beauty of Kent, and 
Lane’s Prince Albert are all good, and may be planted as 
soon as the weather breaks.—E. II. 

2789.— Stock for Apple trees, &c — I 
should recommend the Apple-trees to be on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock, the ground to be 
mulched in summer with good manure. To 
begin with, the trees might be planted 6 feet 
apart. I should try a few trees first before 
planting largely of the following. Apples: 
Gox’s Orange Pippin, Stirling Castle, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, New Hawthornden, Alfriston, 
Claygate Pearmain, Echlinville, Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, Monks ’ Codlin, Cellini Pippin, Blenheim 
Orange, and Wellington. Pears on the Pear 
stocks : Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurre Hardy, Beurrc d’Atnanlis, 
Doyennd du Cornice. The Pears will probably 
in the coarse of a few years require root 
pruning.—E. H. 

-The best stock for the Apple-trees tronld 

be what is termed the Broad-leaved Paradise. 
The roots of this stock are quite surf ace-rooting, 
and should be encouraged to remain near the 
Surface by placing a layer of deoayed manure 
around the trees; the natural tendency even of 
surface-roots is to grow downwards. The same 
remarks apply to the Pear-trees; if they are 
grafted on the Pear stock the roots all grow 
fromthe lowest point; but, grafted on the Quinoe, 
they are as much as roots oan be surface-root¬ 
ing ; new roots push out constantly from the 
main stem. Dessert Apples: Irish Peach, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of Pippins, Cox’s 
Grange, Stunner Pippin. Kitchen Apples: 
Lord Grosvenor, Lora Derby, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Winter Peach, Wellington. Pears: 
Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Bennv 
d’Amanlis, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyennd du 
‘Cornice, and Winter Nelis.-~J. D. E. 

■' -A sandy soil is not good for Apple-trees. 

Tor that reauon yoif should select the hardiest 
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stock you can get, and that, undoubtedly, is the 
Crab. If you are prepared to look well after the 
roots of the trees with regard to surface dressing 
with manure once a year, and watering in dry 
weather you may choose the broad leaved Para¬ 
dise Apple as a stock, and grow the trees in the 
form of large bushes. With regard to the best 
sorts of Apples, you had better ask your 
neighbours what kinds they find do best. The 
local nurseryman should be able to supply the 
information you require in this matter, and do 
so with more confidence than anyone at a dis¬ 
tance, as I have not the least doubt but that in 
your case the soil influences a good deal the 
behaviour of the sorts of Apples. Pears are not 
so particular in regard to soil, and the following 
invariably do well: Williams’ Hon Chretien, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Emile 
d’Huyst, Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, and 
Josephine dc Malincs.—J. C. C. 

Apple trees on lawns.— I rather think 
it is a mistake to advise the planting on lawns 
of any of the large-fruited kinds of Apples, as 
few of these give colour. There are many of the 
smaller-fruitcd and handsome coloured varieties 
which would be far more suitable. Particularly 
pretty as a tree and beautiful in fruit is that 
favourite market Apple Duchess Favourite. A 
good tree of this in full fruit is indeed an 
attractive object. Duchess of Oldenburg, again, 
is a very handsome Apple, and the tree is fairly 
robust. Worcester Pearmain, The Nanny, and 
Fearn’s Pippin are all richly-coloured and very 
attractive sorts; whilst of yellow-fruited 
Apples, Yellow Ingestrie, Queen Caroline 
and Golden Noble furnish beautiful colour. 

If sorts be selected for colour of bloom, 
then none excel Nelson Codlin and Wilt¬ 
shire Defiance, but the fruits are not at 
all attractive in the autumn. Considering 
that the bloom is of but short duration, 
whilst the fruits remain on the trees for 
a couple of months at least, I should give 
preference to colour in fruit to colour in 
bloom for lawn Apple-trees. We might ^ 
well grow for this purpose some of the 
later and intensely richly coloured vaiie- ^ 
ties found in the cider orchards of the 's* 
West of Eogland, many of which merit a 
far better fate than that the fruit should 
be consigned to the cider press, for they 
are really nice eating, and, apart from the 
question of home consumption, would sell 
freely in the London market after tho 
local-grown varieties were exhausted. 

Many of these so-called beautifully 
coloured cider Apples which hang on the 
trees so late into the autumn are far more 
toothsome than are the Canadian fruits 
now found so plentifully in shops. There 
are many less handsome trees than Apples 
planted on lawns.—A. 


not to allow the plants to fruit the first year. 
By removing early any signs of fruit the strength 
would be increased for the next season, when 
they may be allowed to carry all fruit which 
forms. In the autumn cut down the stalks t hat 
have produced heads and place a thick covering 
of litter about tho roots and stems to exclude 
frost.—S. P. 

2458.— Mushrooms in cellars —I do not 

think you will succeed with Mushrooms in the 
cellars without proper beds, which must, at any 
rate, be composed partly of manure. If the 
manure is properly fermented outside, and 
mixed w T ith one-fifth of fresh, loamy soil before 
taking it into the cellars, and the beds made up 
at once and covered with an inch of loamy soil, 
there will be no objectionable smell. I would 
undertake to make up Mushroom beds in the 
cellars without anyone knowing beds were 
there—so far, at least, as could be discovered by 
the sense of smell—simply by mixing enough 
soil with the manure to absorb the ammonia 
and check strong heat. The beds could be 
spawned and earthed up almost immediately, 
as they would get too hot.—E. H. 

- It would be easy to put manure for 

Mushrooms in the cellars without those in the 
living rooms above knowing anything about it. 
There is neither smell nor any ill effects from tho 
use of the manure if it is well prepared first. 
I would turn the horse-droppings over daily for 
ten days, throwing it up in a heap twice during 
that time until it is well heated, and all rank steam 
evaporated. Mix one barrow-load of quite 
dusty dry soil with four of the manure. After 
this there is absolutely no smell, nor any steam 
from it ; beat it down firmly a foot thick, and 
spawn it in a few days.—J. 1). E. 

- You cannot grow Mushrooms in celLis 

without using manure for bottom-heat for them. 
Whether you would detect the smell of the 
manure in the house depends on the construction 
of tho cellar and the means used to confine it 
there. A friend of mine grows Mushrooms suc¬ 
cessfully in the cellars of a large residence 
regularly every winter. As soon as tin* beds 
are spawned they are covered up with frcsh-cut 
turf, Grass side downwards, and he assure! me 
that he has never had a complaint about the 
smell. I have seen the produce of his beds, 
which leaves nothing to be desired.—J. C. C. 


2784.— Growing Globe Artichokes 

Manure and trench the ground now or bef< 
the middle of March. Manure supply shot 
be liberal, as the plants require a good deal 
support. The 1,1 ” ‘ * * 

and left with a 
and then forked 


rough surface till end of March 
over, and the offsets planted 
early in April 4 feet apart each way. Strong 
plants can be purchased for about os. or Cs. per 
dozen. If the plants are strong they will bear 
one or two heads the same season, if nourished. 
Mulching and liquid-manure will be very useful. 
Plants must be sheltered in very cold weather 
during winter. Some littery manure packed 
round them will keep quite safe. The annexed 
illustration shows well-grown heads of a good 
type of Globe Artichoke.—E. H. 

- These are strong-growing plants, and not 

at all difficult to cultivate. They like good, 
deep, and rich garden soil to grow in, and I have 
had no trouble with them either in light or heavy 
soil. They are not so hardy as some plants, and 
may be killed or much injured in severe winters. 
It is always desirable to place a good dressing 


of litter from the stables around the plants to 
prevent frosts from penetrating deeply. A space 
of feet should be allowed between the plants, 


ROWING SEEDS OF EARLY 
VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the shortest day is past the time for 
active operations in the kitchen garden has 
arrived, and those who have any glass-houses, 
or even pita and frames, can hasten crops con¬ 
siderably by sowing in boxes of light soil, for 
even without any artificial heat the young seed¬ 
lings will come on rapidly as the sun’s rays 
gain power every day, and if care is taken to 
shut up early in the afternoon, a good deal of 
solar heat will be enclosed to help to accelerate 
growth, and good plants fit for putting out in 
open ground may be raised by the time it would 
be safe to sow the seed in the open ground. The 
following may be sown at onco, viz — 

Cabbages of the earliest kinds, for when 
severe weather cuts off the autumn sown plants, 
those that are sown under glass get a good start 
I of any that can be raised in the open ground. 

Cauliflower of the Early London kind should 
be sown, as it makes a close succession to the 
autumn sown plants, and during summer a con¬ 
tinual succession of Cauliflowers are in request 
in all large gardens. Autumn Giant, if sown 
now and pricked out in the open as soon as 
favourable weather arrives, will make a valuable 
crop to succeed summer Cauliflower. 

Brussels Sprouts can hardly be put out too 
early, for unless they make stout strong steins it 
is useless looking for hard fine sprouts. Put out 
the plants early in soil not over rich and you 
will be sure of a good crop hardy enough to 
stand any kind of winter. 

Carrots. —No matter how plentiful the crop 
of old Carrots may be the new half-grown ones are 
to be preferred. Make up a gentle hot-bed 


Heads of the Globe Artichoke. 


or, if ground is not an object, as much as 4 feet 
may be allowed between the rows. Plant them 
in the spring. The price of good plants would 
be about Gs. per dozen. A few heads may be 
obtained during the present season, and they 
would produce an abundant crop next year.— 
J. D. E. 

- Almost any kind of soil will grow this 

vegetable, provided it is prepared properly. 
Now is the best time to set about this. If the 
soil be heavy trench it 2 feet deep, keeping the 
subsoil at the bottom and the surface soil at 
the top, between this and the former place a 
good layer of light manure, say from the stables ; 
this is the best for all heavy land. The manure 
should not be too short, as if fairly long it will 
help to keep the ground open and assist 
percolation of water from heavy rains during 
winter, which Globe Artichokes do not favour. 
Throw the soil up as roughly as possible for the 
frost to pulverise, which is the best means of 
ameliorating heavy soils. The plants can be 
raised from seed, but they do not always come 
true, therefore it is better to plant suckers ; 
these should be procured early in April when 
about 9 inches long. Four feet apart is a good 
distance to plant this vegetable. The roots will 
cost from six shillings to nine shillings per 
dozen according to their strength. Choose a 
dry day for planting, tread the soil moderately 
firm about the roots, and mulch the surface 
with half decayed horse-manure, which prevents 
the evaporation of moisture during the summer ; 
if this snould be hot and dry give water freely 
to induce a free growth. It would be better 
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TOMATOES FOR PROFIT. 
Probably the worst period of the year for 
selling Tomatoes is that comprised within two 
months before Christmas and about one month 
afterwards. I do not think there is anything 
remarkable in this fact, for they really are not 
much needed during that cold period of the 
year, and those who grow for profit must, as one 
of the first and most important things bearing 
on the success of their undertaking, look far 
ahead and calculate the chances of selling their 
crops to good advantage, for with the amount 
of competition, both in home-grown and 
imported articles, there is not a very wide 
margin of profit left, even when one gets his 
crop ready at the time it really is wanted. 
Now Tomatoes have of late years become 
wonderfully popular, and a demand for them 
for cooking exists the whole year round ; but 
for salad and eating in a raw state one cannot 
rely on a really profitable sale after October is 
past. Those who grow for profit will find it 
best to clear off all the old fruits they have as 
quickly as possible, and let their plants come on 
gently, so as to get ripe fruit as early in 
spring as possible, as in large towns there is 
always a good price obtainable for forced goods 
after the days begin to lengthen, and the Toma¬ 
toes are in request for many kitchen purposes. 
But the great demand for which ordinary 
growers for profit can get rid of an unlimited 
quantity begins in May and continues till 


sure to be preferred. Make up a gentle hot-bed 
and set a Cucumber-frame on it, putting in about 
8 inches of fine soil, and sow the French Korn 
Carrots in shallow drills, ventilating freely on 


. be well exposed tq the air on mi 
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and if they come up thickly thin out the plants 
and dibble them into other boxes. Mattard and 
Cress should be sown as frequently as the 
demands for saladiog require. The seed 
germinates best if covered with a slate or board 
to keep it quite dark a few days. Peas, if sown 
in pots or boxes, may be transplanted to open- 
air trenches in March and sheltered with ever¬ 
green branches The great thing is to harden 
off gradually. American Wonder is the best 
D warf E trly Pea, and Ringleader is one of the 
bait of medium height. 

Potatoes. —The most important crop grown 
in a garden is the Potato, and the earlier the 
cro.i of young tubers the more highly are they 
e teamed. Sats of the earliest kinds, such as 
the old Ashleif Kidney, Shirpe’s Victor, etc., 
sh >uld be placed in single layers and set in any 
wir n house or frame where they will push out 
short sturdy growths ready for planting in any 
frames, houses, or warm borders, for when once 
new Potatoes are added to the list of vegetables 
iu season a constant succession must be kept 
up. Radishes are never so much in request as 
n the first part of the season, and the quicker 
they are grown the more tender they are ; they 
succeed well in any pit or frame, or in open-air 
beds with a warm aspect. They are obtained 
very early by covering the beds with litter and 
raking it off on fine diys and returning it at 
night, or when cold winds prevail. 

J. G., Go*port. 


FORCED FRENCH BEANS. 

Dr kino the winter season French Beans are 
looked upon as a luxury, as, unlejs large quan¬ 
tities of plants are grown, they are not forth¬ 
coming to any great extent During severe 
winters, when green vegetables are apt to be cut 
up very severely, French Beans are often called 
upon to make up all deficiencies, biit when these 
are relied upon to any extent, the labour aud 
spa 16 required to provide them are greater than 
anyone would think who has not hai experience 
iu the work. It must not be inferred f m the 
above observations that the forcing of French 
Beans is only carried on with difficulty, for the 
details are very simple, it being a matter of suit¬ 
able structures with ample pots and soil. Any¬ 
one who has had a deal of this work to do knows 
the labour involved where a good supply has to 
be maiatained during the winter and early spring 
months, and the advice frequently given to fill 
all available space with Fieuch Beans when the 
outdoor supply of vegetables is apt to run short, 
is easier said than done. In many cases the 
moat has to be made of plant stoves or other 
such structures, and oftentimes vineries and 
Peach-houses when these are started have also 
to be called into requisition. If these could be 
possibly done without I would never use them 
on account of the plants being apt to become 
infested with red-spider, which is apt to quickly 
attaok the permanent occupants. The only 
time I would use them would be to start the I 
aucoeasional crops, as it is generally towards 
the latter stages that the above insects are apt 
to attack them. The 

Best results, however, are obtained when a 
suitable structure can be wholly given up to 
their culture, as here the plants may be treated 
just as the grower wishes. The best structure 
for early forcing is a light lean-to or span-roofed 
house or pit, efficiently heated, so that a tempe¬ 
rature of 65 degs. to 70 deg*, may be maintained 
leguiarly without overheating the pipes, and 
also with ample means of ventilation whenever 
this should be needed. The plants must also be 
arranged near the glass in order that the blooms 
may set. This is the reason why at this season 
the plants succeed best on shelves, as here the 
light reaches to all parts, and so assists in 
strengthening the flowers. 

New seed should be chosen in preference to 
older seed, the vitality being better and after¬ 
growth more satisfactory in every way. Of 
the different modes of raising the plants, the 
beet results are obtained by sowing direct into 
the fruiting pots; and the only time when I 
would transgress from this rule would be when 
the pots would be required for succession crops, 
and, to save time, these could be forwarded in 
small pots or boxes. By adopting the practice 
of sowing in small pots or boxes, they are apt 
to be neglected before being repotted ; hence 
they become pot-bound on the one hand, or 
unduly crowded ofTtfih other whei grp wing in 
Digitized by \jjtJ0Qlt 


boxes. By sowing direct into the fruiting pot 
the work is also more expeditiously performed. 
Another practice I could never see the wisdom 
of is partially filling the pots with soil and 
earthing the pt&nts up as they advance in 
growth. All the above practices are un¬ 
necessary, the benefit arising in either case 
not being commensurate to the extra work. 
Indeed, during the winter months the earthing 
up of the stems has added to the evil of these 
damping off. I have also noticed that where the 
Temperature is kept too low, without a 
gentle circulation of air, or overcrowd iog takes 
place, the stems are apt to damp off through 
the decaying of the seed-lobe. Later on iu the 
season this is not so apt to happen, but duriog 
the dull and sunless days it is an evil to be 
guarded agaiast. For eatly forcing, large pots 
are not needed, a T inch or 8-inch size being 
ample, but later on 9-inch pots are the best, as in 
these the soil is not so likely to become dried 
up Iu the smaller-sized pot four or five seeds 
may be placed, and the plants thinned out to 
three. For early work, Fulmer’s Forcing, Syon 
House, and Osborne’s Forcing are the most 
suitable, these being of dwarf growth, and also 
commencing to bear quickly. Later on, when 
the days lengthen, Ne Plus Ultra and Canadian 
Wonder are the most useful, these being more 
vigorous and prolific. In the growing of French 
Beans under glass the soil used must be what is 
termed of a holding nature, as in this the. roots 
will take a firmer grip. For early work the soil 
naturally requires to be rather lighter, and for 
this purpose three parts of loam to one each of 
leaf-soil and pulverised horse-manure forms a 
suitable compost, but later on the leaf-soil could 
be omitted. The seeds being covered about an 
inch and a half, the soil also being fairly moist 
at the time, no water will be needed until the 
seedlings appear through the soil. The secret 
with Fr< nch Beans afur the young plants com¬ 
mence to grow freely is to keep them 

Well supplied with water, and as the p >ts 
become filled with root?, diluted liquid-mauure 
will be of great benefit, keeping off red-spider 
more than anything else. Once let the soil 
become overdry, the plants will receive such a 
check that red-spider will be the inevitable 
result. A little air on all occasions when the 
outside conditions will allow of this being done 
will ensure the flowers setting, and syringing on 
fine mornings will also assist in keeping the 
plants clean and healthy. The remainder of 
the attention will consist in placing some twiggy 
branches around the sides to keep the plants 
erect, and also in gathering the jkkIs directly 
they become ready, as by leaving these on the 
plants longer than there is any necessity for, 
the plants will stop bearing. In gathering use 
a pair of scissors, so as not to injure the plants 
by pulling the pods off indiscriminately. The 
plants should be looked over every other 
morning or so, the pods tied in small bundles, 
and the ends placed in a pan of water in the 
structure where thev have been growing. For 
later work and where the grower may be 
fortunately situated for Buch, low heated pits 
where borders may be formed, so as to bring the 
plants up to within a foot of the glass, are the 
Dest. For 

Later crops the above is really the moat 
economical system, and the plants keep on 
bearing longer than when grown in pots. 
Sufficient moisture in the soil and also over the 
foliage, so as to prevent an arid atmosphere, 
with judicious ventilation, to ensure a sturdy 
growth, are the main essentials for satisfactory 
results being maintained. French Beans may 
also be growivtsuccessfully at the turn of the 
day in ordinary hot-beds or manure-heated 
frames, but to keep up a supply at this time 
by this means alone, although the plants will 
thrive satisfactorily enough, means a deal of 
labour and a quantity of fermenting material. 
Later on in the season when- frames have been 
cleared of Potatoes useful crops, may be secured 
by levelling down the soil ana dibbling the reed 
in in rows. _ A. 

GRAPES AND OTHER PLANTS. 

Many are the queries I receive as to whether 
it is possible to grow Grapes and pot plants suc¬ 
cessfully in the same house ? My reply to those 
who make the enquiry personally is to ask them 
to look into my vineries, where at all times, 
except when the late crop is hanging ripe (from 
September to Christmas), the houses are filled 


with plants of some kind or other; in fact, the 
profit on Grape-growing has now got so low that 
anyone keeping houses solely devoted to them 
can hardly look for profit at all. During the 
summer months some of my vineries are quite 
filled with Ferns, especially Maiden-hairs for 
cutting, and they succeed admirably under the 
shade of the Vines, and I do not see that any 
injury whatever is done to the Vines by their 
presence. The only plants I keep out of vineries 
at all times are such as are in the least liable to 
to introduce mealy-bug. But for almost any 
of the plants that amateurs cultivate, such as 
bedding plants of various kinds, and ordinary 
summer and winter decorative plauts, there is 
really no reason why the vinery should not be 
utilised as a plant-house as well. For really 
winter Grapes a dry atmosphere is absolutely 
necessary, and Lady Downe’s, Alicante, or Mus¬ 
cats, if expected to keep in good condition, must 
have a light, dry, buoyant atmosphere, all plants 
being removed after September and the floor 
covered with dry Fern, Bracken, or straw-litter, 
a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
being maintained with a free circulation of air. 

J. G., Hart*. 

ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUM PRISMATOCARPUM. 

I am asked by “ G. T.” what is beat for him to 
do with this plant, which is showing for flower 
The plant has done growing I suppose, and has 
made its spathe, aud it will therefore flower 
before iu usual time, the end of spring and 
beginning of summer. It is one of Warscewicx’s 
finds, about forty-five years ago, but it was not 
known until nearly ten years later, when the living 
plant was sent to this country. The plant is a 
free grower, and when strong enough it flowers, 
too, very fieciy, its long spike bearing frequently 
a dozen or more of iu peculiar coloured blossoms. 
The bulbs are pyriform and bear a couple of 
ampledark greeu leaves, from between which the 
spine rises. These flowers last for several weeks 
iu full beauty. This plant beiug found on tbe 
Mountain of Chiriqui in Central America is 
thought by some to be suitable for the cool- 
house, but I have found it thrive much the best 
when grown in the Cattleya-house, but it 
r* quires more moisture than these planU in 
wiuter, when a house is purely devoted to 
Cattleyas, for these plants are kept cool and rest¬ 
ing at t hat pei iod, but it is just that season of the 
year that the Epideudrum now under considera¬ 
tion is making up iU growths in order to bring 
forth blossoms in the coming spring and 
summer, after which the plant should have a 
quiet time for a month or two, keeping the plant 
as cool as possible and tolerably dry. When it 
again wakes up into growth it may be resurfaced 
and repotted, but here I wish to caution my 
readers about shifting this plant into larger pots. 
This may be done until it becomes a great un¬ 
wieldy specimen, but nothing is got by this. Th*j 

S lant grows freely, enough, and may be easfly 
ivided and kept in comparatively small pots—- 
that is to say, 6 inches or 8 inches across—for in 
this way the spikes range in with other plants 
and becomes decidedly more ornamenUd. It is 
not now a scaree plant in collections, and it 
may be purchased for a few shillings, so that 
anyone may experiment with it without much 
risk. The flowers are of medium size, but they 
are not large or showy ; they are striking from 
the curious combination of colours, ana deci¬ 
dedly handsome. The sepals and petals are 
creamy-white tinged with green, with spots of 
dark olackish-purple, and the narrow lip is 
white, tipped with pale-yellow, having a central 
stripe of rosy-purple. Such is E. prismato- 
c&rpum, which is a plant I would advise all my 
readers to grow who possess an intermediate 
stove, but to those having only the convenience of 
a cool house it is not quite a satisfactory plant. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PESCATOREL 
This Orchid, like many others, flowers at 
unusual times, and “G. Dixon” sends me a 
nice spray of a very good variety of it. The 
plant has a large branching spike, and the side 
branches are very beautiful for a lady’s personal 
decoration, or when arranged by themselvea in 
a small glssj with Ferns or other light 
foliage ; for this puxprae Asparagus plumotus is 
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excellent. I seldom hgve a word of praise from 
auyone as to O. Pescatorei, although plenty of My 
i eadert send me flowers of the sweet Princess* 
flower (0. Alexandras), and so I now call the 
attention of my readers to this Orchid. It was 
discovered nearly fifty years ago, and was first 
sent to M. Linden, of Brussels, and with whom 
it flowered in the Great Exhibition year (1851), 
and it is a great wonder to me that our Princess- 
flower was not found about the same time. 
However, it remained for a later find. For 
some years after its introduction it kept scarce 
in collections, and we were told when 0 Alex¬ 
andra came to us that it might be told from 0. 
Peso borei by the latter forming a branched 
panicle of bloom, whilst the first-named 
plunt bad a simple raoeme of flowers; 
bub I have seen 0. Alexandra with a 
branched panicle of bloom as large as that 
of 0. Pescatorei. Perhaps it is because the 
flowers are smaller that causes Pescatorei to 
find less favour generally, but it is a very 
beautiful flower, and some very excellent 
varieties of it have turned up from time to time, 
amongst them particularly Veitch's variety now 
in the possession of Biron Schneler. Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans, also has from time to time 
been fortunate in importing some remarkably fine 
spotted forms, so that now we can have as much 
colour in plants of Pescatorei as iu the larger- 
flowered Alexandra. 'These spotted flowers are 
high-priced, however, whilst the typical plant 
may be purchased for a few shillings. It may 
be easily distinguished by its fiddle-shaped lip, 
which is spotted with purple at its base, and 
with a rich-yellow crest; the sepals and petals 
are broad and undulate, thus forming a compact 
round flower which wine the heart of many 
beside my friend “ G. D.” She will find that, 
as a rule, 0. Pescatorei will stand more cold 
unharmed than 0. Alexandra, as it naturally 
grows at a greater elevation ; but these plants 
do with so little heat that one cannot grumble at 
a degree or two more or less of it, and I think 
that this plant should not be grown in a house 
which, at any time, falls below a temperature of 
45 degs., and which, in the daytime during the 
winter, runs up about 10 degs. higher. During 
this time a fair amount of moisture may be 
be maintained, and a reasonable amount of air 
night and day. Upon this subject I have had a 
good many arguments with young men who, for 
the most part, are very aesidnons in shutting up 
close at night, and have come round to my idea 
of night ventilation very reluctantly ; but yet 
this must be the right thing to do. The plants are 
not shut up by nature at night, neither do we 
find that it is exceptionally hot in the tropics at 
night or early morning, so that I would advise 
my readers to always keep the plants cool at 
nights, and, as before stated, if the house is not 
allowed to fall below a temperature of 45 degs. 
all will be well. Matt. Bramble. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries mnd cniwn an immud in 
Gardbnino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hen laid down for their auutanec. AU oommunioationi 
for insertion should be marly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qabdbnmo, 37, Sotithampton-ktreet, Consent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishes, 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
en mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press seme 
ime in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
n the issue immediately folkwing the receipt of their 
eoaomunications. 

Answers (which with the eaception of such at e mnot 
well be classified, uill be found in their different depart¬ 
ment ) should aicays bear the number and title placed 
aoain t the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us ly adviting, as far as their knowledge and 
o bseroitions permit, the correspondents vho seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soil*, eni means vary to infinitely 
that several ansves to the tame question may often be 
very useful, and thosi vho reply would do well to mention 
the localities in wHch thei - experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents wh* rfer to articles inserted in Gardbhixs 
shculd mention tk number ii which they appeared. 

2800. —Best Pompon Dahlias. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of twelve of the best Pompon 
Dahlias, of distinot colours, not for show ?—J. C. J. 

2801. - Sea-sand for potting. — Will someone 
kindly tell me whether sea-sand will do mixed with the 
soil for potting flowers and sowing seeds in, &o. ?— C. N. 

2802 - Pruning Pyracanthas. — When is the best 
time to prune Pyracanthas and how ? The variety I mean 
is the one with thick clusters of bright-orange berries.— 
Isabel. 
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_.—Sawdust as manure. — Would sawdust 

after being ueed as bedding for dogs, and impregnated 
with their excreta, tnake a good manure for a small London 
kitchen and (lower garden ?—W. 

2304.- Hyacinths in pots —Some Hyaoinths I had 
were potted on September 26 t>h last, and have been grown 
in ootrnge windows for competition. When may they be 
expected to bloom ?—Ttllybally. 

2805.— Red Rhubarb.— Will anyone kindly give me 
the name of the best Red Rhubarb? I want a kind of a 
good size, and thoroughly red in the juioe when cooked, 
and where can it be obtained?—W. J. 

2801.— Market Cabbage —Will “B C.R.," " E H.," 
or anyone else kindly inform me what sort of Cabbage it is 
that is grown for the London markets in August and 
September? It is, I think, a small dark-green one.— 
Pl'EZLSP. 

2807.— Manure for Vines.— Will someone please to 
tell me what kind of animal manure is best for Vines 
planted outside, and should it be used fresh or decayed ? 

I should also like to know which would make the best 
liquid for the above ?—C. N. 

2308.— Pruning a Bougainvillea.— Will someone 
please sav when is the right time to prune a Bougainvillea 
glabra and how ? Mine Is going out of blossom now and 
losing its leaves. It is growing on a wall at the back of a 
small cool Orchid-house, and is very luxuriant.— Ibabbl. 

2809.— Lapageria alba. —I have bad a plant of this 
flowering well for many years, but it is now oovered with 
scale, and all the leaves, as it were, are burnt up and 
falling off. I see young shoots appearing? 8hould I cut 
out the old wood, or will fresh leaves appear on this?—A 
Constant Reader 

23io. - Oentaurea candidisslma. — I want to 
grow nice sizeable plants (seedlings) of Centaurea candi- 
disaima for bedding out next summer. When ought I to 
sow the seed, an t how treat the seedlings ? I have rather 
a dull (heated) greenhouse, and some odds and ends of 
frames.— Firmian. 

2811.— Flowers In an unheated greenhouse. 
—Will someone kindly inform me what flowers I can grow 
in a quite unheated greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, standing 
iu the opening, east and west, and. therefore, getting 
plenty of sunshine? I have now only a Mardch&l Niel in 
ft doing well on the roof.— Lewisham, S.E. 

2812 — Gold greenhouses- — I have three cold 
greenhouses (low span-roof), 40 feet by 16 feet Can I grow 
early Potatoes in tnem, and yet have the bouses empty 
by May, so that it will not hinder me from growing sum¬ 
mer Cucumbers? If so, directions as bow to proceed will 
greatly help one who wants to progress ?—E. M. 

2813.— Onion culture.— Will anyone kindly let me 
know if I can sow the following Onions In heat in spring, 
and harden off and transplant? — Bedfordshire Cham¬ 
pion, Nunebam Park, James’s Keeping, Brown Globe, 
and Deptford. I always sow these in the open border the 
first week in March, but they never grow to any size.— 
Erin. 

2814 —How to grow Bucharls Lilies. —Will 
someone kindly tell me how to grow these Miles? What 
mixture of soil should be used, mze of pot, treatment for 
starting, and also after treatment ? They can have the 
benefit of a forcing house if necessary. The leaves on my 
bulbs are at present small, yellow, sickly things, and can 
only end in failure.—P. N. E. 

2815 - Principles of hot-water heating.- Will 
someone kindly tell me wbioh is heaviest, hot or cold water 
in pipes? Also, how much more water is contained in 
4 inch than in 2-inch pipes, and would not two rows of 
2-inch pipes give more neat and circulate more quickly 
than in one row of 4-inch, flow and return, of oourse, 
from the same boiler ?—H. W. 

2816. — Weigel a rosea.—I have a Weigela rosea in a 
border, south-west aspect, near a town house, planted in 
a wooden tub. 1 have had it for over two years, and it 
has not bloomed once yet. I should be glad of any hints 
that oould be given as to the kind of mould it requires 
and the treatment, or would it do best if it was planted in 
the open border without a pot or tub ?—R. C. 

2817. — Treatment of Yellow Broom.— I have 
a quantity of Yellow Broom in the park that has grown 
very high and bare at the roots. Is there any method of 
cutting it back, like Gone, so that it may shoot out 
and get busby again ? Uave tried cutting it about foot, 
from ground, but stumps ail die. Is there any plan by 
which Broom can be dealt with like Gorae when over¬ 
grown ?— R. Herbert. 

2818. — Plants in beds after bulbs. — My 
garden is situate in a small town. When the bulbous 
plants have l>een flowering, say, about May, my beds are 
a dreary waste until Asters, Ten-week Stocks, &o., oome 
into flower in August. What perennials can I plant in the 
coming spring to obtain a show of bloom during the period 
mentioned, or should I obtain any good results by sowing 
seed ? I have a small greenhouse and a frame at com¬ 
mand. — Enquirer. 

2819 — Solanum capsicastrum. — I was very- 
pleased to read ** J. G. H.V note about Solanum capsi 
castrum in Gardening, page 601, December 24th. Now I 
should like to ask if plants are treated as stated by 
“ J. G. H.” would the berries be ooloured by November 
10th, as I am wanting a few plants for show ? I found it 
quite difficult to get the berries red by the time stated ? I 
might say I was third last November show, but want to 
be first this year.—W. 8. 

2820. — Heating a greenhouse. — I see many 
advertisements in Gardening for heating greenhouses by- 
gas without a flue. Will someone kindly give an opinion as 
to whether this can be done successfully, using one eDd of 
the greenhouse in summer for Tomatoes, and the other 
for an ordinary amateur's collection ? I believe the Syphon 
is one of the best, but before investing should be very 
grateful fer an opinion ? In winier I want just sufficient 
heat to keep out frost.— Amateur. 

2821. — Maiden-hair Perns.—I have a very fine 
collection of Maiden-hair Ferns, but find a number of the 
pots are full of roots. and no mould to be seen. Ought 
they to he repotted Y They were not so fine last yea? as 


tbSy have been previous years 1 so, would someone 
kindly tell me th^rigfat time of year to do it, the kind ot 
mould they require, and whether I must cut away a quan¬ 
tity of the roots, and put them back in the fame pots with 
a little fresh earth, or place them in a size larger pot, and 
not cut away any of the roots ? Can I divide them when 
they get too large?—H. E. 

2822.— OlnerarlA culture.—Will someone kibdly 
tell me why my Cinerarias are not flourishing? I 
bought some eeedllDgsabout the end of September,and also 
bought potting mouid, and used good drainage. They were 
hardened off, and have since been in a temperature be¬ 
tween 40 degs. and 56 degs., and have been carefully 
watered ; but they do not grow at all. The leaves go 
limp, and the plants have nearly all died. When should 
they bloom?—L T., North London. 

—Canker in fruit*tree«.— Will an) one give 
me information with regard to canker in Apple and 
Pear-trees? They have been planted five yean, have been 
lifted and root-pruned to keep them in bearing condition 
as they are inclined to grow strobg. The trees were dean 
and healthy when planted; 1 have noticed the canker 
among them, some that have been planted sixteen months 
show signs of eauk'er ; the eoil is hot heavy or very light, 
but medium, depth of soil 2 feet 6 inches?—F. O. 

2824. - Constructing a greenhouse. — I am 
about to construct a email house of the span deecription. 
My epace is extremely limited. The dimensions are 
from back io front 8 feet, length of fiont 6 feet 3 inches. 
The back wall is of stone 8 feet high. I propose to 
bave the door in front and have made the framework 
7 feet high to admit of a light over door. Now what 
height thould the ridge be to give the proper riant to roof ? 
Of wbattcantling should the rafura be?-J>qi irer. 

28J5.— Striking "Geranium” cuttings. — I 
have a large quantity of “ Geranium ” stocks ot the best 
varieties, which 1 have been keeping in a warm greenhouse ; 
they have now plenty of young growth on them. I should 
be much obliged if any of your readers could advise me as 
to the best mode of striking a quantity of cuttings from 
these stocks.? I have Eexeral brick pits which could be 
heated with manure. Would it do to strike the cuttings in 
iluse pits, and could they be struck in shallow boxes? 
When would be the best time to take the cuttings? 1 
have tried striking them in a greenhouse, but find they 
damp off The temperature is about 55 degrees.—E. T. 

2826. — Heating by hot-water.— Will someone 
gne me aovice on the following questions? I am told 
that the return pipes should be a little lower than the 
flow pipes. This is generally so by a longer bend into the 
lowest part of boiler in oase of a single now and return, 
but in putting pipes into a forcing house four or six flow- 
pipes would be required on whioh to put plunging material 
for bottom-beat. Now, shall 1 bave to put In four or six 
return directly under the flow pipes to make up the 
requisite more (with longer bend as usual into the lowest 
part of boiler) return than flow, or would one return be 
sufficient if the four or six flow pipes were fixed at a dead 
level ? Also how many pipes would be required Under a 
bed 3 feet 6 inches wide to get a bottom heal of 80 degrees ? 
Any information would be gladly received by—H. W. 

2827. -Heating a lean-to greenhouse.—I should 

be extremely obliged it <a B. C. R.” or “ J. C. C." would 
kindly inform me whether a flue would be suitable for a 
lean-to house, 82 feet long by 7 feet wide, and 7 feet high ? 
The house runs from east to west, and has a sunk path¬ 
way, boarded on eaoh side, 18 inches from the back wall. 
There is no brickwork to the front of the house, the sashes 
being supported on thick blocks of Oak. The front stag¬ 
ing, 3 feet wide, is composed of earth 2 feet 6 inohes in 
depth, through which the flue would have to run. The 
house is not carried on for profit. If the flue would be 
suitable, I should be glad of instructions as to the best 
manner of building it, height of chimney above roof, Ac., 
and probable oost of fuel it would consume? Situation, 
Brighton.— Heating. 

2828. —' Wire for Peach-trees.— Will some experi¬ 
enced Peaohgiower kindly advise as to the use of wire for 
Peach-tree training Y I have had three trees under roy 
erfre for the last four years. 1 get good crops of large well- 
flavoured fruit, but am greatly troubled with woodlice, 
especially last ) ear. I have had the wall to which they 
are trained well pointed with Portland cement and fine 
eand. They are grown on an outside wall, facing south, 
with no protection whatever, except when in bloom, then 
they are covered with old floh netting to protect them. 
What 1 with to know is, can 1 train the trees to wires, so 
ns to dispense with nailing altogether, or will the fruit be 
interfered with in the ripening season from losing some of 
the wall s warmth ? Of course, the wires would not be 
more than a quarter of an inch from the wall.—G. J. 

2829. — Management of fruit-trees.— I bare a 
large span roofed cold Orchard-house in my garden, tun¬ 
ning north and sonth, with border in centre 8 feet wide, 
walk all round 2J feet wide, and tberi border next the 
glass 4 feet wide. There was a lot of trees growing in this 
house, but they were neglected for the last few veaie, to 
that they grew up against the glass altogether. I dug out 
all these last November, cleated cut all the old border and 
made a new one, with go id fresh loam, mixed with a little 
lime, and made it quite hard. I planted in the centre one 
two lineB of the follow-mg trees: Five Peaches, three 
Apricots, three Plums, two Nectarines, and two Cherries 
Fcr the side border around near the glass I have some 
trees same as above planted in tubs to be tunk in the 
border, and after fruiting to be taken out to the open air 
to make room for Chrysanthemums. I do not intend to 
train any to the roof, so that I think this side border will 
make a good place for the Chrysanthemums. What I 
want to know Is, did I go rightly to work with what I bave 
done ? And is the house better north and south than east 
and west? Also would it injure the trees growing In the 
centre border if I trained some up the roof ? And Bl&o 
what I am very anxious to know is bow should those trees 
be treated as regards pruning? Wbat should 1 do to the 
long growths of last year, and how thould 1 treat the ttees 
thiough the summer, both the border and tub oms? I 
want to keep the trees nice and busby. They are all nice 
dwarf maiden lit tle bushes. A dear answer to this from 
any practical fruit grower will be esteemed a favour bj—r 
Ap Interested Amateur. 
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To the following qmrim brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
anmers should they he able to offer additional 
a ivies on the various subjects. 

2830. — Lycaste Sklnnerl (J. B. S .).—It oosurs to 
me this is another example of your trying to do impossi¬ 
bilities ; but it does seem hard to have to give up this fine 
plant onlv because you keep it too warm ; however, this 
appears the only fault. Why do you not try a frame if you 
cannot add a cool-house to your establishment ?—M. B. 

2331.— Plttosporum crasslfolium.— M. if. sends 
this for a name, which I give above, and it is known by the 
name of Karo in its native place, which appears to be the 
northern island of New Zealand. I should certainly think 
it would be hardy with you sj far south. I think 1 have 
heard that it is very robust in the open air in the island of 
Scilly, and I do not see why it should not stand near Dor¬ 
chester.—J. J. 

2832. — Onddlum orispuzn <«/. £. S.\— I am afraid 
you will not succeed in opening these flowers unless you 
keep the house moister. I do not think much soil or 
Moss is necessary, as I have usually succeeded best with 
this plant when placed upon bare blooks ; but it should be 
kept in a cool, moist house, and not in a house that dries 
the life out of them, and turns the flowers yellow. You 
do not appear to have the convenience to grow oool 
Orchids, and should not, therefore, try to do so.—M. B. 

2833. — Palma Ohrlstl (Bioinus communis) (Sarah 
Beauchamp ).—This is the plant which produces the seed 
enclosed. It is the plant known bjr the name of the Oastor- 
oil-plant. These should be sown in small separate pots in 
about the beginning of March, and plunged in gentle heat. 
In this manner the best-shaped plants will be secured. 
Sow' the greatest number of different looking seeds for pro¬ 
curing different varieties, of which there are a great num¬ 
ber. The plants may be used in the open air in the sum¬ 
mer months.—J. J. 

2831. —Cultivating? mixed Orchids (J. Dalton). 
—Your friend is not treating you fairly, but only luring 
you on to disappointment and to disgust. No one, either 
living or dead, could manage to grow Dendrobiums erassi- 
nodes and Wardianum with Odontoglossum Rossi and O 
tiiumphans, and Siocolabiuma guttatum and curvifolium, 
OncidSums concolor and cuculatuin, &o. It oannot be 
done in one house. You must decide for yourself which 
you will grow—the oool ones or the hot ones. You 
cannot succeed with them both in the one house.—M. B. 

2335. — Flowers for a rough border ( J . shore). — 
The following should suit you: Anemone japonica and 
the white-flowered variety, Argemone grandiflora, Asdepias 
Cornuti, Asdepias Curassavi'ca, Impatiens glandulifera, 
Anchusa italica, Digitalis purpurea, (Enothera grandi¬ 
flora, (Enothera Laraarckiana, Galega officinalis, Helenium 
anturanale, Helenium tenui folium, Papaver hrao tea turn, 
Rudbeckia purpurea, Rudbeckia speciosa, Spirma aruncus, 
and Solidago virgaurea. I am glad to find you are looking 
out in time. It is much the best plan to have everything 
before the time when it is wanted.—J. J. 

2838.— Cystopterls bulbifera (Jules Schrader).— 
This is the name of the specimen you send, whioh you say 
was gathered in Canada last season, and you ask if it is 
not a Polypodium 1 You may make a Polypodium of it if 
vou go back to the Linnman genus of that name, which 
Included all those having the fructifloation arranged in 
round spots without any other distinction ; but later sys- 
tematists have taken other things into consideration, and 
have relieved the genus Polypodium of its great anwleldiness 
by dividing the Ferns included under that genus into many 
others, all distinguished by seme trait or character, of 
which your present plant is an example.—J. J. 

2837. — Bpiloblum angustlfollum. — Charles 
Hubbard sends a specimen of this plant, which he got last 
year in France, growing in wet places by the margins of 
streams. Now, perhaps had he seen the same plant grow¬ 
ing in similar places in England, it would not have been 
worth notice ; hut it is worth all the praise of “ C. II.,*’ 
and I advise him to plant it by all means, if he has a suit¬ 
able spot. Nothing can be more beautiful, also the white 
variety of the same plant, w'hich makes a beautiful con¬ 
trast. Order reeds of the two plants from any good seeds¬ 
man, and if he has not got in stock he will get it for you.— 
J. J. 

2838. — Calanthes in London — s. B. T. says: “I 
have just returned from the North, have been staying with 
a friend who had a grand display of these plants,” and he 
wants to know the best method of growing them, his friend 
having promised him some. Now, as the writer lives in 
London, 1 should ad vise him not to have anything to do 
with thes9 plants, unless he has the means of excluding 
t he fog from the bouse, for 1 have seen that most of the 
London growers appear to have discarded them from their 
inability to keep the flowers from the fog demon; but if 
this is done, he may grow them with the greatest ease, 
and have the finest show imaginable, providing he has 
warmth enough.— M. B. 

2839. — Phaleenopsia with other Orchids (S. E.). 
—This gentleman says he has been much interested by an 
article upon these plants, which appeared last week in 
another paper, and says can he grow these with other 
Orchids? Yes, I have grown these plants in the same 
house with other warm-house plants, and if you only have 
one or two Phalsunopsis, you should suspend them near the 
glass, shading them from the direct ray's of the sun ; hut if 
you intend to have a lot of these plants, then select a suit¬ 
able house for them, and do not let the temperature fall 
below 65 degs., and have plenty of pipes in tne house, in 
order that you may keep the w'armth up without causiog 
the w'armth to be too fierce and burning.—M. B 

2810.— The Californian Fuchsia (J. Edwards}.— 
This plant is not really a Fuchsia, but it only receives this 
name from its likeness to that family of plants. Its sy s- 
tematic name is Zauschneria oalifornica. I have no doubt 
but it would strike now, but I like to take cuttings in the 
autumn best,*at which time they strike freely; but I 
should think you have time between this and May to get 
up enough to make a fair-sized bed of it. I am glad you 
are determined to see what can be done with this 
plant, which has been much neglected. It w as a new' plant 
when I was quite a boy ; hut only on rare occasions have 1 
seen it well done. I predict it will be one of the moat 
handsome plants in your garden, giving a great wealth of 
colour in the autumn, ana being io the county of Devon 
you have no need to fear its Mraiheea— j. j. 
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NAMH8 OV PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

4 % Any communications respecting plant* or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhihg Illus- 
tratrd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. B.— 1, Lyoaste plana ; 2, 
Oiontoglossum ramosissimum; 3, Oncidium tigrinum ; 4, 

Maxillariagrandiflora.- C. J. —1, Zygopetalum Mackayi; 

2, Dark form of L'olia ancepe ; 3, Lmlia Dayana; 4, L%Ua 

rubescens.- T. Edino/uUs.—l. Lmlia aooeps Stella; 2, 

Lycaste 8kmneri, very good dark-flow'ered variety.- C. 

Griffith*.—!, Hymenophyllum dilatatum; 2, Lastroa gla¬ 
bella : 3, Polystichum hispidum ; 4, Lycopodium volubile. 
—— J. Pascall.—1, Davallia, looks like a poor piece of 
D. Tyermani; 2. D. oanariense. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We skoulibe glad if readers would remember that Wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do mot contain the name and address of sender. 

W. A Richardson.— Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.— Mrs. Pratt .—Apply 
to Messrs. James Backhouse & Son, York. 


Brr&tam.— 1 “ Espalier Fruit-trees ” (Gardkxing, Jan¬ 
uary 7th, page 631).—In this article three lines above 
Fig. III., read “ October ” for “ the present time.” 

Catalogues received. —General Seed Catalogue. 

Mr. F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt, Germany'.- Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds and Garden Sundries. Messrs. Little and 

Ballantyne, Carlisle.- Garden Scedi and Requisites. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son, York.- Seeds, «C c. Messrs. 

Biddies A Co , Loughborough.- Seeds, <lc. Messrs. 

Fletcher, Douglas, & Johnson, Near-square, Chesterfield. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2841.— Raising 1 chickens.— Would “ Doutting ” or 
some other kind reader tell me if I could breed chickens 
from eggs laid by pullets hatched last spring? Would 
Minorcas crossed with game fowls be good layers and, 
if so, would the eggs be large ?—O.nb Pbrplbxbd. 

2312.— Breed of fowls for portable houses 
on a farm —Will someone kindly give me his opinion 
as to whioh is the best breed of fowls for the production 
of a large number of eggs (preferably brown ones) for mar¬ 
ket? A non-sitting breed not objected to. They would 
have unlimited range, and also be moved about.— Novice. 

2343.— Cure of “gapes.”— Will 4 ‘Doulting” kindly 
tell me the best cure for gapes in fowls, as all I have read 
on the subject does not give how often the remedy is to be 
applied f lain now treating a valuable cockerel by using 
turpentine, applied to the throat with a feather onoea day 
for the last fortnight, besides giving small Chillies freely ; 
but the gapes still remain, although the bird has improved 
in appearance. Any advice on this subjeot will oblige ?— 
B. R. Kino. 

REPLY. 

2609. — Poultry spice.—I would recom¬ 
mend “Wyandotte” not to trouble himself 
about the manufacture of a poultry spice. 
There are many such preparations already in the 
market, and if a tonic is now and then wanted 
let him procure one of these ; it will be the most 
economical course in the end. As a rule, spices are 
abused. Poultry-keepers get it into their heads 
that their fowls would lay more freely if they 
were warmed up regularly, and, therefore, 
frequently use Cayenne Pepper, or something 
equally hot in soft food. A continuation of 
such is sure to injure the birds in the end. 
If “ Wyandotte” wants to get an abund¬ 
ance of eggs in cold weather let him take care 
that the birds are of a suitable age, are com¬ 
fortably housed, and are regularly fed in the 
morning with warm meal, and in the evening 
with hard grain, and he will get as good results 
as if he spent large sums in spices. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


2341.— Singing Finches. — Would “Mr. A. G. 
Butler " kindly mention in Gardening where the African 
grey Singing Finches can be bought ?— Florist. 

2845.— Canary losing its feathers —Will some¬ 
one kindly state the cause of a Canary losing its feathers 
on the back? I have tried putting a lusty nail in the 
water, whioh did not seem to have any effect.— Ernest 
Brooks. 


“Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

Is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, Is. 6d.; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set of volumes o/ 
The Garden from its commencement to end of 1891, forty 
vols., price, cloth, £29 8s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published (a neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, 4a. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free, la. 3d. 

London : 37, Southampton-street , Strand, W.C. 


GARDEN AND PLANT.PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wi beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
Eighty Guineas will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be: Beautiful 
houses and country seats; garden landscapes; 
picturesque trees; plants, hardy and tender; 
Ferns; Roses; cut flowers, prettily arranged; 
pretty cottage gardens; our best fruits on the 
branch or branches, not in dishes ; standard 
vegetables; good flower-gardens, or any other 
objects of interest in a garden. 

LIST OF PRIZES 


Country Seats and Gardens.— A prize of 
Twenty Guineas will be given for the best 
series of not less than six photographs of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or other old English 
houses and their gardens, particularly showing 
the beauty of the house in relation to tne garden. 
Picturesque old Farm and Manor houses will 
not be excluded from this competition. 

General Garden and Plant Photographs. 
—First prize for the best collection of general 
garden photographs, Seven Guineas. Second 

S rize, Four Guineas. Third prize, Three 
tUINeas. This series may include subjects from 
any class, from either outdoor or indoor gardens. 

Flowering Plants. — A prize of Five 
Guineas to the sender of the best collection of 
photographs of flowering plants grown in the 
open air or under glass. This series may include 
flowering shrubs of all sorts. 

Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., or 
bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, not in 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits or vegetables crowded in dishes. 

Best Vegetables. — A prize of Three 
Guineas for the best collection of photographs 
of best garden vegetables. The object of 
is to get fall representations of the best garden 
vegetables under the old genuine names. We 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
aie such. 


In any of the departments, if no collection of 
nffioient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph ohooen receive the sum 
of half-a-guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in June, 1893. 

What to avoid.— Gut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women , barrows , watering . 
pots, rakes, hoes , rollers, and other implements , 
iron railings , wires , or iron supports of any kind , 
also labels , especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
takenJ, and all like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken , and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs , and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inzhes 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photograph* mag be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either tne sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on cUbumenitcd paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sbcokd.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, mould 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third. —All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illustrated, 
37, Southampton-street, Covmt-garden, London, W.C ., 
and marked 44 Photographic Competition.” AU com¬ 
petitors wishing their photographs returnedif not 
successful, must enclose postage stamps qf sufficient value 
/or thatpurr«K. 0rigina | from 
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for kitchen use.. 

_igoaia tuber*, fltorlog 

Bolter, a " Horswhoe 
Bougainvillea, pruning a 
Broom, Waite Spanish 
(CytU w alb'w).. 
Broom, Yellow, treat¬ 
ment of . 

Cabbage, market 
Cattleya luteola 
Centaurea camlidissima 
Ohoroz^unas, culture of 
Caryaauthomum cut - 
tings 

Chrysanthemums, bush 
Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowdring 


675 

671 

t72 

670 


665 
6*58 
671 
670 
60 J 

666 

665 


Cineraria culture «, 
Climbers, hot-house .. 
Conservatory .. 
Creepers for the north- 
| west wall of a housj . 
Crickets in a stove 
Dahlias, Pompon, best 
Dendrobe, the Golden 
(D. aureum) .. 

Ferns, Maidea-hair 
Ferns under glass 
Ferns, useful hardy 
Flowers, a few good win¬ 
ter . 

Flowers in an unheated 
greenhouse 
Flowers, town 


C70 

671 

664 

675 

6« 

67 

673 

671 

664 

671 


Forcing-house „ .. 

I Frame, cold, uso, of a . 
Frame ovor an oven .< 
Fruit farming .. 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-troos canker in .. 
Fruit. - trees, manage - 
moat of .. , . 

Garden work 
(Jar lening for profit .. 
"Geranium " cutting 1 , 

striking. 

Gherkins (or market .. 
GrammV-opiyUum spo* 

oioium. 

Greenhouse, construct¬ 
ing a . 


611 

67<J 

672 
675 
664 

671 

674 

661 

663 

670 

618 

673 

672 


Greenhouse, heating a.. 672 

Grddenhou <*, lean - to, 
heating a .. .. 672 

Groenhon.se, unhfated.. 664 
Greenhou-ei, bold .. 671 

Green stuff and frost .. 668 
Heating by hot water .. 672 
Hyacinths, &c., Roman 670 
Hyacinths in pots .. 675 

L ipageria alba .. .. 670 

Li'ly of the Valley, for- 

« ng .669 

Lilies. Each aria, how to 


L.ins and coal-ashes .. 663 
Manure, sawdust ai .. 673 
Melons, early, In pots .. 674 


Odontoglossum Alexan¬ 
dra .672 

Onion culture .. .. 653 

Orchid-home in winter, 
manage uont of an .. 673 
Outdoor garden .. ..664 

Peach-trees, wire for .. 675 
Plants for a London gar- 

don .667 

Plants in beds after 

bulbs .658 

Polypodium (Polypody) 671 
Prin :ip’ea of hot water 

heating.667 

Pyracaothas, pruning .. 665 
Questions and answers 676 
Rhubarb, Red .. .. 668 


Rose, Polyantba, “ Crim¬ 
son Rambler ”.. .. 663 

Rj.ses, foicing .. .. b63 

Ro.^es, green-fly, and 
catemidars .. .. 6’3 

Sea-sand for potting .. 671 
Shrubs, useful .. .. 665 

Stove .664 

Strawberries for foroing 675 
Town garden, work in 

the .664 

Vegetable garden .. 664 
Vines, manure for .. 675 

Vines, outdoor .. ..675 

Weok's work, the coming 664 
Weigela rosea .. .. 655 

Window gardening .. 664 


Rosas. 


FORCING ROSES. 


A few blooms of the Tea-scented and Noisette 
Ryses are always very serviceable and pleasing, 
but perhaps never more so than at the present 
time of the year. I have quite recently cut 
several very good flowers of Franois 9 a Kruger, 
The Bride, Perle des Jardins, Mme. Lambard, 
Mine. Falcot and Goubault. I think the two 


la^t-named Roses are the best of all for early 
forcing, and certainly they are unsurpassed by 
any for this purpose. Goubault is a somewhat 
thin flower, especially during the summer 
months, but as au early forced Rose it retains 
its colour and shape for a long time. Then it is 
50 very free flowering and possesses such an ex¬ 
quisite perfume, that it should always have a 
place among forced Roses. Under glass and 
dar.ng early spring it comes of better colour 
than Souvenir d’un Ami, and in fact very much 
resembles tnat grand variety as regards growth, 
Ac. When I say that it is more sweetly per¬ 
fumed than Souvenir d’un Ami, I am aware that 
I am advancing a great deal, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the sweetest scented and most 
useful Roses grown for early forcing. Niphetos 
is by far the finest white Rose for early work, 
and seldom if ever fails to give a reliable crop, 
provided the plants are not allowed to receive 
any appreciable check to their growth, more 
especially just as the flower-buds are forming. 
If this occurs, the bulk of the flower-buds will 
tufa yellow and black, and eventually drop off. 
A better white Rose in this respect is Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, but this variety does not make 
such long-pointed and serviceable buds and 
flowerB as Niphetos. Safrano, Sunset, and Mme. 
Falcot are excellent varieties of an orange and 
apricot colour. A11 of tiem are good growers 
and very free flowering. I have plants that are 
6 feet high and some 3 feet to 4 feet through ; 
these will soon be covered with flowers. 
t Isabella Sprunt and Perle des Jardins are 
a couple of grand pure yellows, the former being 
considerably paler in colour than Perle des 
Jardins. Isabella Spruut opens well; in fact, 
one must perforce choose those varieties which 
burst into a Bhapeable flower almost from the 
bud. If growing those of a more double form, 
such as Ernest Metz, they are seldom thoroughly 
open before their freshness goes off, and at this 
tune of the year thin varieties like Isabella 
Sprunt and Safrano do not fly open and drop 
for many days. For deep-pink colours I should 
choose Goubault, Red Safrano, Mme. Lambard 
(more often red than not early in the season), 
and Camoens. All of these are good growers 
and open their blooms freely. For darker 
shades than these none surpass the old General 
Jacqueminot, while Gloire de Margottin, a 
newer introduction, must take rank as one of 
the most useful red forcing Roses we have. This 
variety has buds of exquisite shape and length, 
and is the nearest approach to a self scarlet- 
coloured Rose there is. Fisher Holmes is darker 
than either of the preceding kinds, and is well 
worthy of a place, but foi^ ordinary purposes it 
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will be found best to stick to the Tea-scented 
section for the earliest crop of blooms. In the 
early forcing of Roses start them betimes, but let 
■ them come on very steadily until the flower-buds 
cau be perceived. After this time they can have 
more heat, and will soon derive much benefit 
from the same ; the flower-buds will soon swell 
out, and good blooms result. But if you force 
them hard from the first, a great number of the 
shoots will turn out blind and minus any flowers; 
this is the result of too hard forcing from the 
commencement, and also from the plants not 
having been fully matured during the previous 
autumn. Keep the atmosphere moist, but not 
wet, the same conditions applying to the state 
of the soil. Roses in pots force more readily 
and freely than do plants turned out in borders. 
When in pots and half plunged in a bed of 
decayed leaves with a sprinkling of stable- 
manure, they come on quickly. The half 
plunging also secures them from becoming 
parched at the roots, and at the same time the 
slight.bottom-heat assists them. A good tem¬ 
perature for forced Roses is 55 degs. at night 
with a rise of 10 degs. during the day. R. 


Polyantha Rose “ Crimson Ram¬ 
bler.”— This is one of the most beautiful new 
Roses of the past year. It was introduced from 
Japan, and it is interesting to know that the 
plant was brought to England by an engineer 
oa a ship trading with Japan. In 1800 it was 
given a certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and obtained a gold medal at the Inter¬ 
national Horticultural Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court last summer. It is unquestionably a very 
useful «nd beautiful garden Rose, robust iu 
growth, exceptionally free-flowering, the crim¬ 
son flowers like those of the variety Mignonette 
in expression, being produced in dense clusters. 
It makes long, strong shoots each season, aid 
would make a good Rose to climb round a pillar 
or stump. The remarkably brilliant crimson 
colour of the flowers makes it very valuable iu 
the garden for massing. A bed of it would 
make a bright feature, the heavy clusters of 
bloom being unique, even amongst the free- 
flowering Polyantha Roses.—C. T. 

Roses, green fly, and caterpillars. 

—The communication ot “ Susie ’’ on the subject 
of green fly, Ac., on Roses, which appeared in 
Gardening for January 7th, page 641, is 
valuable because it shows what amateurs can 
accomplish when they are interested in their 
work. The information coming from such a 
source is the more valuable, because amateurs 
too often console themselves with the idea that 
the remedies recommended by professionals are 
not so effective when used by those who have 
not been trained in the work of the garden, 
they, therefore, do not adopt them, which is a 
mistake. Amateur Rose-growers especially 
cling to the idea that nothing but fumigating 
with Tobacco will destroy green-fly and mildew 
on their plants, but I have repeatedly stated that 
soft-soap in solution will get rid of both these 
enemies if applied at a proper strength and at 
the tight time. Two ounces of the soap to one 
gallon of water svringed over the plants of au 
evening is the right way to use it. I must, how¬ 


ever, ask you to allow roe to thank “ Susie ” for 
the improvement she baa made in my receipt in 
adding paraffin-oil to it for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing away from her plants the Rose-maggot, as I 
have not the least doubt but that the paraffin 
made the leaves of the Roses distasteful'to the 
flies that deposit their eggs, which in time 
develop into those destructive creatures that 
eat their way into and spoil the flower-buds of 
our Roses. The recording of such an instance 
of success, with a remedy within the reach of 
all, shows how much wo cau help each other by 
communicating our experience in the way this 
correspondent has done. I must, however, 
remark upon the anxiety shown in the case 
alluded to. The writer of that communication 
did not wait until the Roses became badly in¬ 
fested with insects, but began syringing them 
as soon as growth commenced. This is another 
proof that prevention is better than cure. Too 
often it is the practice of amateurs to allow 
insects and mildew to be very much in evidence 
before they attempt to destroy them. Then 
strong remedial measures are taken, which 
frequently do as much harm as if no effort had 
been made to destroy the pests.—J. C. C. 

2787. —Gardening for profit. —I do not 
think the space named is large enough to be 
very profitable, and as you reside quite in 
the country you must grow what you can dis¬ 
pose of the best. An early crop of Potatoes 
would pay if your soil is good and the garden a 
warm one. After these may follow a crop of 
Brussels Sprouts. In the way of fruit there is 
nothing sells better than Strawberries in country 
places. In the conservatory Tomatoes may tie 
grown during the summer, but you are not likely 
to do any good with flowers in an unhe&tcd 
structure.—J. C. C. 

2772 —Crickets in a stove.— These pests 
are very troublesome, and various devices are to 
be obtained for trapping them, also cockroaches 
and beetles that thrive in warm houses. Birken¬ 
head’s beetle-trap is a useful contrivance, and is 
well spoken of by all who have used it; but I 
have caught large numbers by placing near their 
haunts a small basin filled partly with stale beer, 
which seems a great attraction When stood 
amongst the plants, the basin should be level 
with ihe pots ; or instead of beer, thin treacle 
will answer the purpose. They cannot climb 
up a glossy surface—basin or pot; but each 
morniDg the basin should be looked to for the 
purpose of removing dead beetles. The various 
poisons advertised for killing crickets, Ac., are 
also efficacious, but it is unwise to use them if 
children are likely to get access to them, or pet 
animals. Ono cannot be too careful under such 
circumstances. A lot may be killed by search¬ 
ing for them by candle-light—the best way to 
get rid of black beetles in a house. Poisons, as 
phosphorus, should be placed on pieces of shells, 
slate, or some similar substance, and placed 
about the house in the corners the pests mostly 
congregate.—C. T. 

2779.— Lime and coal ashes.—Ashes are always 
useful to open up heavy land, and lime also in moderation 
will be benefioial. 1 should put on the aahee and stable- 
manure now, trench the land up roughly, and let it lie 
(or the winter. In the spring just before planting the 
orop give a dressing of lime, and fork it in.—E. H. 
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QARDSN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Pelargoniums in pots which are too email (or them may 
now be shifted into pots 2 inches larger, in which they will 
be left to flower. Nice little blooming plants can be had 
in 5-inoh pots, and specimens 3 feet over in 10-inch or 
11-inch pots. These specimens when well flowered are 
grand objects for the conservatory, and though perhaps 
not so muoh grown as they were a few years ago, are still 
a strong point in many conservatories, and rightly so, I 
think, as by having a good selection of sorts, including 
early and late varieties, a gay house may be bad for some 
months. They are not difficult to propagate nor yet to 
grow into specimen size, but they must be kept free from 
green fly, and this involves some trouble in fumigating 
and syringing. They must occupy a light position at all 
seasons, or they will draw up weakly. To make bushy 
plants pinch leading shoots two or three times during the 
growing season. Everything is moving slowly now. 
When the blossoms are cut off any plant, say a Zonal 
Pelargonium, for instance, the new buds seem a long time 
opening. On the other hand, flowers will last a long time 
on the plants now, and in cutting flowers for the rooms 
there should be no extravagance. Use plenty of foliage- 
leaves will grow on plants faster than flowers, and, besides, 
one can get foliage suitable for mixing with flowers out¬ 
ride. Some of the hardy Grasses, the Carex family, for 
instance, which may be obtained from the damp ditoh by 
the wayside, are useful to All in the vase or glasses for the 
use of flowers. Then there are hardy trees and shrube, 
which oan be used in winter where much floral decoration 
is required to save the cutting of the tender plants in the 
houses. Tea Roses will now be coming in. Good speci¬ 
mens are always muoh more attractive than lit' le bits of 

K lants ; but good specimens require time, and I confess I 
ke plants on their own roots. It is only a question of 
time, and if one never mike* a beginning the plants will 
never be in evidence. A Tea Rose when of specimen size, 
say, 3 feet high, and as much or more through, will need 
some support—ought, in fact, to be of symmetrical out¬ 
line, and this may necessitate a few stakes and ties to keep 
the bottoms of the plants well furnished. Of course, this 
need not be overdone. Forced plante are coming in freely 
now, including Lily of the Valley and bulbe in variety. 
Among the plan's which flower naturally in the conserva¬ 
tory, the Camellia holds a foremost place. There are also 
still a few late Chr3 sxnthemums. Temperature during 
cold weather need not exceed 45 decs. toSOdegs. at night, 
and air must be given very cautiously ; cold draughts 
through a house are always injurious. Water in tbs morn¬ 
ing when necessary. 

Stove. 

The season for repitting stove-plants is coming round, 
and it is important that suitable soil should be got under 
cover in good time Peat is used for a good many things 
in the stove, though I think if turfy loam of good quality 
could be obtained more of it might be used with advan¬ 
tage ; but though scarcely anybody objects to the purolase 
of good peat, it is generally thought that loam good 
enough for potting purposes may be obtained at home. 
To a oerlain extent this might be managed if the gardener 
has a free hand and oould skim the turf off old meadow 
or park land. This, of course, is rarely permitted, and so 
good loam in many country districts is difficult to obtain, 
and comes very costly if purchased. But to grow plants 
well there must be good soil, flbry in character. For 
Orchids Sphagnum Moes and rough flbry peat is indispens¬ 
able. Broken charcoal and sharp clean sand are among 
the requisites for making a good potting mixture. Stove 
climbers, such as Allamandas. Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, 
ClerodeDdrons, Ac., may lie pruned back to sound, firm 
wood. Very little water will be required at present, but 
the roots will not benefit by being allowed to get perfectly 
dust dry and remain in that position long. It is perfectly 
true that this is the resting time for most of the plants 
wbioh are sfe their best in the summer, but it is possible 
to keep plants too dry, especially in a house which 
is kept at a very high temperature. Oaladiums, for in¬ 
stance, have been injured by drought when at rest, 
especially in the case of delicate varieties. The first batch 
of Caladiums may now be started. It is best to let them 
start a little before repotting. Strong growing kinds will 
do better in loam and old manure than a weaker mixture 
of whioh peat forms a part. Water carefully after pottiog 
Ul roots form. 

Unseated Greenhouse. 

Not muoh oan be done here beyond seeing that pots 
containing bulbe or tubers are well protected with Goooa- 
nut-flbre. I wae in a cold-house the other day, and 
although the frost bad penetrated the house, a very large 
Christmas Rose of the large-flowered type and a bush of 
Lauruatinus were in bloom, and had quite a gay and festive 
appearance with variegated shrubs and hardy Grasses, 
it is quite true that there is very little enjoyment to be 
got out of a greenhouse in frosty weather without the 
house is artificially heated ; but expense and trouble are 
saved, and this, I take it, is the main object in view. I 
have found the advantage of covering up a part of the 
house during very oold weather; it tends to keep things 
comfortable, and there will be fewer broken pots. 


Forcing-house. 

If there is a cutting frame ready soft things will strike 
row. Pelargoniums do better standing near hot-water 
pipes. Grafting may be done now. Drachmas may be cut 
down, the stems out into single joints, or even split up 
into half joints, and every pieoe furnished with a bud 
will grow if plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. India-rubbers, 
Crotons, and all stove-plants will strike any time during 
the next six or eight weeks, and if the cuttings are potted 
off as soon ae rooted the plants for the most part wiffhave 
some little decorative value the next winter. 

Ferns under Glass 

will now be showing signs of new growth, and about the 
first or second weeks m February are good seasons for 
repotting. Shake away as much of the old soil as possible 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referst 
to under * Garden Work" may he done from ten days I 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with settally goc 
results* 
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without injuring the roots, andlif more stock is required 
the strongest roots or some of them may be divided. 
Nearly all Ferns may be propagated in this way, though 
when a plant produces spores freely seedlings make the 
best plants, and this is the plan adopted by large growers 
in the case of all the common market Ferns, which are 
raised in increasingly large numbers every year. It may 
be advisable in cool-houses to moderate the supply' ol 
moisture, especially if a few stove Ferns are grown in the 
house, which is not infrequently done. It may be always 
considered right when any plant is growing in a lower 
temperature than is generally thought by experts to be 
good for it to keep the plante fairly dry at the roots. 

Window Gardening. 

Very little can be done till the weather moderates, and 
the days get a bit longer. Of course, there will probably 
be some losses from frost, especially where not carefully 
looked over, though it is quite possible to save plante 
from frost in the average dwelling-house. India-rubber- 
plants must be kept in a warm room, and the leaves be 
wiped over weekly. 

Outdoor Garden. 

When the thermometer registers 24 degs. of frost not 
muoh outdoor work can be done. We can look round 
among the Roses, and see whatever protection is used is 
in its right place. Other tender plants, such as Pampas 
Grass, Passion-flowers, Ac , can have an eye given to them 
at the same time. Brier and Manetti cuttings can be 
made, and be laid in damp earth till the weather breaks. 
Laurels employed as undergrowth beneath trees may be 

f >runed with the knife ; but it would be unwise to cut off 
srge branches now. If bdow fails heavily see that ever¬ 
green trees are not damaged by the weight of it on the 
branches. The Cedar of Lebanon is very likely to suffer 
in snowy weather, unless the branohes are relieved from 
its weight. Where wooden labels are used for naming plants 
and trees, bad weather should be taken advantage of to 
go through the collection, and write new labels where 
required. Plants and trees are so much more interesting 
when the proper names are affixed to them so that all may 
see Earth moving may be done now if on a large scale, 
as after the frosty crust has been broken with the pick 
there will be no difficulty. I remember some years ago 
fhe groundwork of an extensive rockery was carried out 
during a long frost. I mention this to show' that works of 
this character may be carried out even better duriog frest 
than in damp, slushy weather. Everybody with shrub¬ 
beries should go In largely for Primroses, not only the 
common yellow forms, but all the hybrids, and many of 
the hardy introduced species. Mounds of rockwork might 
be thrown up for those which do better nestling at the 
foot of a stone. Very much more might be done in the 
way of embellishment of the home shrubberies and planta¬ 
tions. Sites might be prepared for the introduction of 
large patches of the Wood Anemone, Bluebells, and hardy 
Heaths. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where forcing is in operation Area require to be man¬ 
aged with judgmsnt. In all oases keep down fires in 
sympathy with the outside temperature, as it oan be done 
with safety. In a general way it will be quite safe to work 
forcing-houses 5 drgs. lower during severe weather. This 
will pave btilers, pipes, and fuel, and everything will be 
the better for it When the pipes are as hot as fuel will 
make them, the atmosphere is unhealthy for plant life, 
and it becomes difficult to keep up the necessary humidity 
in a regular manner. The paint in all foroing-houses 
should be thoroughly cleaned with soft-soap and water 
every winter. Plants do so muoh better when their sur¬ 
roundings are dean an! sweet, and insectsare leas trouble¬ 
some. It always pays to have a good clean through once 
a year. After the paint has been cleaned, wash all wall 
surfaces over with fresh lime-wash. Vineries and Peach- 
houses may have a little sulphur mixed with the lime used 
on the walls. Peaches opening their blossoms should be 
helped with the camel’s-hair brush when the pollen is ripe 
and ready for distribution. Go over the blossoms daily 
giving special attention to those flowers on the upper side 
o' the b anebes. Syringe both Vines and Peaches Just 
started every day in the afternoon, on fine days syringe 
twioe a day. A light sprinkling will often suffice in oold 
weather. The water should be of the same temperature 
as i he home. Figs under glass should be pruned and 
trained. The Fig readily yields to pot-culture and for 
forcing purposes. Figs in pots are very convenient, as a 
few of the plants may be started very early in the Pine 
stove. Figs are strong-rooting things, and require abun¬ 
dant supplies of water. Rich top-dressings are very 
necessary, and in taking out old surface soil take it out 
right down to the roots, and some of the roots of pot- 
bcund plants may be shortened without injury. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The frosts of the past week will very likely damige the 
green crops; but it is premature to speculate y et as to the 
amount of injury done. There was ro snow when the 
oold was at the greatest to protest Broccoli, and the 
ohances are that where the plante have received no check 
to their growth from heeling in, that some injury has been 
done. Thete has been ample opportunity during the frost 
for wheeling manure on to the land, and for preparing 
Pea-sticks,making straw mats for shelteiing anything that 
requires it, and I also find these straw covers very ueeful 
for shading young seedlings in hot weather in summer. 
It is perfectly true that hot summers have been rare of lace 
veare, but they will doubtless oome again. Hot-bed mak¬ 
ing will in many gardens now demand attention. Where 
there is plenty of stable-manure and tree-leaves the old- 
fashioned hot-bed will do good work in a most economical 
manner, and the manure comes in very useful afterwards 
for various purposes. When the manure comes in from 
the stables it ie generally shaken over, and what is euitable 
for Mushioom-beds taken out, the remainder being mixed 
with abant the same bulk of tree-leaves, and thrown into 
a heap to ferment, and when is has become warm it is 
shaken over again, and used as required to make beds for 
foroing various vegetables. Pretty well all kinds of vege¬ 
tables required to be forwarded at this season will grow 
freely in the hot-bed. Asparagus, Seakale, Rhubarb— 
though the two last are more frequently forced in the 
Mushroom-house—then Ralbhes, Car rote, Potatoes, Let- 
tuoes. Cauliflowers, and F each Beans cm be foroed in 
warm pits with as good results as in warm houses. It is 
only a question of temperature. A foroing temperature 


may betaken to mean about 60 degs., and there should be 
no difficulty in keeping up each a warmth with fer¬ 
menting materials if properly handled. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the character of the weather now, it will be wise 
if there is room under glass to sow a few seeds of such 
things as Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Lettuces, and Brussels 
Sprouts as soon as the weather changes. Mint, Tarragon, 
and other Herbs if required may be planted in beat. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Look over Dahlia-roots, whioh will soon have to be 
started again—at least, if cuttings are wanted. Cut away 
any decayed parts, and if the roots are too wet remove 
them to a drier but not very warm place. The stock of 
Begonia and also of Gloxinia-tubers ought to be seen to as 
wsu. If either have been kept too dry they will be found 
more or less limp, and, should this be the case, should be 
slightly damped and have some moist Cocoa-nut-fibre 
placed round and over them, for if unduly dried their 
vitality will be impaired ; but avoid the other extreme of 
excessive dampness, especially when they are stored in a 
oool place. Begonias, when at rest, are perfectly safe so 
long as frost is exoluded, but Gloxinias ought not to be 
exposed to a lower temperature than 45 degs. at any time 
It is rather too soon yet to start any of the bulb*—at 
least, where the atmosphere is at all Bmoky—the beginning 
of February beiog quite early enough for Gloxinias to be 
got to work, and nearly a month later for Begonias. By 
that time the days will be appreciably longer, and the 
growth made will be so much more substantial. A 
bit of Begonia-seed may be sown at any time now- 
in a genial warmth, of course—and of Gloxinia also, 
if kept moving in a nice growing temperature. 
With good culture and plenty of moisture both will 
begin blooming in June or July from seed sown now; 
but, according to my experience, little, if anything, is 
gained by sowing either in a town garden before about the 
middle of February, and I have frequently had both begin 
to flower freely in July from seed sown early in March. 
The Streptocarpus is one of the best of the plants of the 
future, and is sure to be grown extensively before long. 
Plants of this also from seed sown this month or n»xt, and 
treated almost exactly the same as Begonias, will flower 
profusely in 5-inch pots during the late summer and 
autumn. The seed, being minute, should be sown upon a 
very finely-sifted surface of extra well-drained soil (leaf- 
mould is best), and kept constantly moist. This is, how¬ 
ever, more of an evergreen than the foregoing, and I And 
that young seedlings sown last summer have not lost their 
leaves, and hardly ceased growing during the winter in a 
moderately warm house. They make capital window 
plants. Bow Hollyhocks to bloom during the coming 
autumn, in heat of coarse, a temperature of about 
60 degs. being most suitable ; keep moist, and get the tiny 
plants into small pots as soon as possible. Sow also 
Lobelias, Golden Feather (Pyrethrum aureum), Mimulus, 
Centaureas, and others, at once or very shortly, 
ir not already done, a few stook plants of Fuohsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ac., should be brought into heat to start and 
furnish cuttings. Cuttings of Lobelias should be taken as 
fast as they can be got, and inserted in sand, or very 
sandy soil, as the old plants often die away at this season, 
however oarefuily tended. Bouvardias that were in bloom 
up to Christmas ought to be kept oool for the present. 
Do not be in too great a hurry to sow Tomatoes vet. 

B. C. R. 


THB COMING WBNBTS WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from January 
21 st to January 28lh. 

Planted a house with Cucumbers to oome in for succes¬ 
sion. I expect to begin cutting from this house about the 
middle of March. Could cub earlier by stopping sooner, 
but I like to see the main stem get well up the roof before 
stopping; it adds so much to the vigour of the plants. 
The kinds planted are Lookie’s Perfection and Telegraph; 
the former is the most profitable; but the flavour of the 
Telegraph is liked. Trenched vaoant ground. This work 
always pays. A deeply-stirred soil adds to the supply of 
food available for the roots, and trenching oan be done 
when other work is stopped in bad weather ; but I do not 
like burying snow or frozen soil, and when trenching is 
done in frosty weather the top is broken up with the pick, 
and is left near the surface, wh< re the air and sunshine 
can work upon it. Selected a few more Chineee Primulas, 
;>nd placed them cn one tide for seed bearing. The strain 
is a very good one. The plants bearing the best flowers 
have been selected. The pit sen t crop of fir wen are picked off 
others, and the plante will be shifted into 7-inch pots to get 
a good bloom later in the season. The seed-pods will fill up 
better in March than now. Sponged plante in conserva¬ 
tory. Put in more Chrysanthemum cuttings. Out down 
a number of Zonal Pelargoniums, and put in the cuttings, 
eetting the pots on a shelf immediately over a block of 
hot-water pipes, where they alw'ays root successfully. 
Snifted on young Fuchsias for early-blooming. The cut¬ 
tings were rooted in August last, and w’ere when shifted 
□ice little plants in smalt pots. They are now in 5 inch 
pots. With a little pinching they will soon make nice 
little plants. Some are in 5 inch, some in 6 inch, and a 
few of the best in 7-iuch or 8-inch pots. It is often very 
convenient to have good blooming plants in different sized 
pots. Liquid-manure will be given when necessary. 
Potted off autumn-sown Cyolsmens. Sowed seeds of 
Aralla Sieboldi, Grevillea robusta, Dracaena indivisa, and 
others. The seeds of the Araiia were left over from last 
year, and possibly all may not grow, but new stock will 
oome in before March or perhaps April. New seed of all 
such things are beet, but happening to have some left ov«r 
I have given them a chance. Pricked off Lobelias sown in 
autumn. Divided and potted off Musk. Every little bit 
will make a plant if grown in heat for a tune. Seeds sown 
now will make nice little plants during the spring, but 
must be brought on in a warm-house. Filled a pit with 
fermenting materials for French Beans. The Beans will 
be planted as soon as the temperature is right. Sowed 
Maohet Mignonette for blooming in pots. This is most 
useful to have in quantity for cutting, and to shed fragrance 
in the conservatory and also in the rooms. Ilea down 
young shoots of Vines in pot vinery. Temperature at 
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night now, 65 dege. to 60 dega., nearer 60 degs. than 
f.5 dfgs., though the lower point named is often reached 
when the tires are started in the morning. This vinery is 
worked with other houses on one boiler, and the tempera¬ 
ture is easily regulated by valves. Shall not sjringe any 
cf the Vines after the leaves unfold ; the water is rather 
hard, and in some instances leaves a deposit of lime on 
the leaves. But damping floors and walls has just the 
eame effect as syringing, and unless one iB quite sure of 
the water, it is better not to syringe. Tlanted another 
frame with rarly Potatoes. Sharpe’s Victor is a very gcod 
white forcing Kidney, comes early, and is of good quality. 
I havu grown it in pots, and obtained a useful crop. I 
never leave more than one stem to Potatoes in hot-beds or 
pots. This enables me to plant a little closer. The towb 
in frame or pit culture are 18 inches apart, and the sets 
about 7 inches apart in the rows. I once tried them a 
little closer, but came to the conclusion that nothing was 
gained by it. Made up more hot-beds for various crops. 
Shall have a couple of frames of Lettuces, including Paris 
Market and Bath Cos, both of which do well under glass. 
Rolled lawns, Ac. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

USEFUL SHRUBS. 

White Spanish Broom (Cytisus albus). 
This (here figured) when in flower towards the 
end of May is a charming shrub, large bushes 
of it being like fountains of white spray. 
Nothing can be more graceful in growth than the 
White Broom, and its hardiness and suitability 
to every soil and aspect render it one of the veiy 
best hardy shrubs we have in gardens. Though 
it cannot be called uncommon, one W’ishes that it 
was more plentifully planted, so as to relieve the 


are tolerably certain to grow if inserted firmly. 
You can then plant one in a tub and leave 
another in the border, and judge for yourself 
whether a free root-run and constant moisture, 
without check throughout the year, do not pro¬ 
mote a more healthy growth in the latter than 
in the former.—A. G. Butler. 

- I Buspect the cause of the Weigela not 

having flowered is that it has not been sufficiently 
well attended in the matter of watering during 
the summer, which neglect has crippled its 
growth. This shrub is a wonderfully free- 
flowering one when planted where it obtains a 
full share of sunlight. 44 R. C ” should lose no 
time in planting it out in such a site as that 
named. This Weigela requires but little 
pruning. If there is a weakly-growing shoot 
in the centre W'hich obstructs the light cut it out 
altogether, and encourage the growth of vigorous 
shoots every year, as from these the finest 
flowers are produced.—S. P. 

- The shrub is possibly in a starved con¬ 
dition, a very likely condition if in a wooden tub, 
unless the soil has been often eniiched. It 
would l>e certainly best in the open, planted out, 
and even near a tow n may be expected to flower 
well. I have seen many beautiful bushes of 
Weigelas in small gardens laden ^ith flowers in 
the month of June, and in the vicinity of large 
towns. The Weigela is one of the most accommo¬ 
dating of shrubs, and should be planted in good 



Utile Proem (Colima albus). Fngrnvtd from a photograph sent by Mr. C. Baird, 
Biooghty Kerry, N.B. 


monotony of Laurels, Privet, Barberry, and other 
common shrubs. The most effective place to 
plant the White Broom is at the point of a group 
of low Evergreens, so that the long wand-like 
hhoots may overtop them and fall gracefully on 
all sides. Another beautiful way of planting it 
is in isolated masses on the lawn, and the purity 
of its flowers may be brought out by mixing with 
it a plant of the straw-coloured C. prsecox or 
the bright Yellow Broom (C. ecoparius), as they 
generally flower together and harmonise well. 
If you have a dry bank where little else will 
grow clothe it with White Broom and Double 
Gorse. G. 


2816.— Weigela rosea. — I cannot under¬ 
stand this hardy shrub not blooming, unless it 
is that you have pruned away the young growths 
of the previous season, or else have so starved it 
that no such growth was made. Ordinary 
garden soil is quite sufficient for Weigelas, and 
they do as well as any shrub in a tub or box. 
They are also good plants for a suburban district 
ns witness those in many gardens around London. 
You might try it in fresh soil, well drained and 
not overrich.—P. U. 

- There is not the least question that the 

Weigela would do far better in the open 
border, and I do not doubt that, in any good 
garden soil, it would bloom freely. If you 
wish to multiply it, cut off some of the terminal 
shoots, including two or three joints, and 
stick them in the ground jn your border. They 
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soil, not in the usual stuff that we find in small 
gardens. Give the shrub also as open a position 
as possible, and prune away all useless shoots. 
It is a good plan to give a top-dressing of rich 
soil each year to maintain the vigour and 
beauty. When in full health, and not crowded 
W’ith other things so as to deprive them of their- 
proper share of light, the Weigelas arc very 
beautiful. As there is now a good list of varie¬ 
ties, as Grcenowegenei (rose), Lavallei (crimson), 
Candida (white), Van Houtlei (white and red), 
and Abel Carriere (deep-red), I should advise you 
to keep only to the richer coloured forms. 
Treat the shrub liberally, and cease to grow it 
in a tub, and you will be rewarded by a proper 
display of bloom,—C. T. 

- By all means turn the plant out into the border, 

where it will succeed much belter than in a tub. It will 
grow in any (airly good garden soil, but preferring a 
rather sandy loam. The reason the plant does not bloom 
in the tub is that it is starved at the root, and the growth 
is consequently not stiong enough to produce flowers.— 
B. O. R. 

-This fine garden shrub does far better planted out 

in good garden soil than in pots cr tubs of any kind. It 

likes good rich soil to grow in, and soon forms a large 
specimen either in a border or clumps of shrubs. As an 
isolated specimen on the lawn it forms a beautiful object 
when furnished from the base to summit with its very 
pretty rose-coloured flowers.—J. D. E. 

2817.—Treatment of Yellow Broom. 
—I was in just the same position a few years ago 
as this correspondent. There was a number of 
plants of the White Broom about the outskirts 
of plantations that it was desirable to retain in i 
full vigour, but they had grown so top-heavy, 


owing to the undergrowth forcing the branched 
in an upw r ard direction, that the plants event¬ 
ually toppled over and had to be cut down, with 
the "result that the old plants died ; but, fortu¬ 
nately-, not before I had raised a number of 
seedlings from the same plants, which were set 
in fresh positions to supply the place of the old 
ones. I am quite sure that “R. Herbert” 
cannot deal with the Yellow Broom as he would 
with the Gorse, but he may raise plants from 
seed if he will be patient, and be satisfied if one 
out of five vegetates.—J. C. C. 

2802.— Pruning Pyracanthas.— Prune into share 
in spring after the berries have fallen, and a little stopping 
of young wood may be done during summer, t>irgor 
nailing in all flowering-sprat a— E. H. 

-Wait until next March, then cut out a portion of 

the oldest and roughest wood. These plants need >ery 
little pruning, except what is necisear} tokeepthtm in 
fairly good shape, and not too roughly upon the wall cr 
fence they may be against.—P. U. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“ BUSH ” CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For the amateur who requires a quantity of 
bloom from a limited number of plants, owing 
to the want of space, not only to flower them in 
but during the summer as well, the 44 bush ” 
method of culture is the best to practise. The 
cultivator must not expect when the time comes 
to be able to win prizes in competition with 
others from what is known as the tall system of 
cultivation, where the plants are restricted to, 
eay, three or four blooms to each one. Another 
advantage to be gained is that flowers can be 
had over a longer teat on by grow ing the plaLts 
in two batches. From the middle of thi9 month 
to the same time in February is a good time to 
strike the cuttings. The main point is to have 
a proper selection of varieties. No matter how 
well the plants may be cultivated, all such 
efforts will be nullified if the selection is not the 
best. For instance, many of the varieties in 
the reflexed section are especial favourites 
with some persons, though they are useless 
as bushes, owing to the weak peduncles the 
flower stems possess, and for this form of culture 
it is absolutely necessary such a defect as the 
above should be avoided. As it is impossible to 
place a support to every bloom, sorts must be 
chosen that will show their flowers unaided m 
this respect. Weak peduncled sorts droop their 
blooms too much for either decoration as plants 
or in a cut state. As a guide to beginners I 
have appended a list of suitable varieties for 
this purpose. The cuttings may he insert'd 
siDgly in small pets, generally known as thumb*, 
or they may be placed two in one 3-inch pot. A 
compost of half and half loam, leaf mould, and 
sand is suitable. It should be passed through 
a fine sieve to remove stones, &c. One crock 
at the bottom of each pot is sufficient drainage 
with a little of t ho rougher parts of the compost 
over it. Press the soil firmly into the potf, 
covering the surfuce wilh silver-sand—tome cf 
this is carried down to the bottom of the hole 
with a dibber, in preparing the hole for the cut¬ 
tings, it is found that roots form quicker in 
sand than soil. Under a handlight in the green¬ 
house the cuttings will make roots in three 
w-etks. Choose a place where the most light is 
obtainable to prevent the cuttings being drawn 
up weakly, or their future prospects of success 
will be very much w-cakened. When the plants 
are 4 inches high top them for the production of 
side branchi s, shifting on as required before they 
are root bound into larger pots and thus keep¬ 
ing them stocky in growth ; 8-inch and 10-inch 
pots are large enough to bloom them iD, using 
the largest pots for the strongest growing ones. 
Where so many persons make a mistake with 
44 bush ” plants is the continual topping of the 
shoots until the middle of July. Although this 
method may produce a few more flowers, they 
are not nearly so useful, as their stems are so 
short and so weak that the blooms arc not self- 
supporting. By following the method I will 
describe spikes of bloom from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long can be secured ; these, when clothed with 
flowers their whole length, are much more useful 
than those so much shorter and weaker in the 
stem. If two sets of plants are required, one to 
flower later, strike more cuttings in March. 
Ono topping is enough for some of the plants, 
while those required to be grown larger should 
be topped a second time, when the shoots 
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resulting from the first topping are 5 inches 
long. Daring all stages of growth the plants 
must have abundance of air and space to prevent 
their being drawn up weakly. When they are 
Placed out-of-doors do not let them touch 
each other, a9 the more air and apace each one 
has the dwarfer it will be. As decorative plants, 
much depends upon the foliage ; where this is 
defective the appearance is spoilt. From the 
time the cuttings are rooted until the plants can 
be safely stood out-of-doors at the end of April 
or May, according to the locality, no place is so 
good for the plants as a cold frame set in an open, 
sonny position, where it will receive all the 
available sunshiae. A thick bed of coal-ashes is 
good for standing the pots on, both for getting 
rid quickly of surplus water and preventing the 
ingress of worms to the soil. For this latter 
purpose also use Porter's worm preventers, which 
are special crocks made from closely woven brass 
wire, which effectually prevents wormsentering 
the pots at all. For the smallest plants three 
or four branches are sufficient to retain from the 
first topping, but in the larger size about eight 
or ten from the second topping is sufficient to 
produce large bushes. If three shoots are pro¬ 
duced from the firot topping a dozen will spring 
from the second. Select from these the number 
required and tie them securely, vet loosely, to 
stakes. At the natural break of the plants in 
August many more shoots will be produced; 
these must be disbudded to the requisite number, 
about twenty-four on the large and half that 
number on the smaller plants, and from these 
numerous side shoots will grow and bloom, as 
fr iic these the loDg spikes covered with blossoms 
are obtainable. In September the flower-buds 
will appear. If a few larger blooms are required 
on each plant, take off all the buds except the 
centre one on each branch ; but where a quantity 
is preferred there must be no disbudding, but 
allow all to develop ; the stems will be clothed 
their whole length with flowers. In this manner 
** bush ” plants should ba managed, as by 
reducing the number of flowers the idea of 
* ‘ bushes ” is dispensed with at once. The plants 
> hould be housed in batches, allowing some to 
remain outside till severe frost compels their 
removal. Plants grown under this method 
require free ventilation, but not so much fire- 
heat to prevent the flowers damping as those 
grown to produce large blooms. Place a stake 
to each main stem, or one strong stake in the 
centre of the plant, to which the blanches can bs 
tied loosely. Where the varieties are naturally 
t f dwarf habit this answers very well, but in 
the case of taller kind* one stake to each branch 
makes all secure. For the first potting a com¬ 
post of two parts loam, one each of leaf mould 
and horse-manure, with a liberal addition of 
sharp silver-sand where the loam is heavy, 
answers well. For the final potting there should 
bi three parts loam, one of horse-dung and leaf- 
mould, and to every bushel of soil add 1 lb. of 
Thomson’s or lunes* Vine manure. At all times 
the soil should be pressed firmly into the pots 
to induce a firm growth. Excessively rich and 
loose soil incites a sappy growth; that of a more 
matured character is the best for giving the 
greatest quantity of perfect blooms. I omitted 
to say that at all stages the plants need abund¬ 
ance of water at the roots, but at no time must 
they receive too much. Many persons think 
Chrysanthemums, being such moisture-loving 
plants, cannot have too much at the roots, but 
that is a mistake. Give sufficient to thoroughly 
wet the soil throughout, then wait until more is 
required. Vigorous syringings overhead after a 
hot day will be most beneficial to the plants ; 
not only does it act as a cleanser of dust from 
the foliage, but checks the spread of insect pests 
in a great measure. After the pots in which 
the plants are to flower are full of roots, liquid- 
manure occasionally will prove most beneficial 
in stimulating the growth after the nutriment 
contained in the soil is exhausted. The follow¬ 
ing will be found a good selection of varieties 
The single flowered section is perhaps the best 
of all for making a good display. Pots 8 inches 
in diameter are large enough for the plants in 
this section, but of course such small pots will 
require rather more attention in watering :— 
Japanese: Avalanche (white), Bouquet Fait 
(soft-rose), Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold), 
Florence Percy (creamy-white), La Triomphante 
(white, shaded-rose), M. E. A Carriere (blush, 
changing to pure-white, late), Mile. Lacroix 
(white). Lady Selbotafr (white, esfrly), M. 
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Bernard (rosy-amaranth), M. Monsillac (rich 
reddish-crimson), "Peter the Gteat (lemon), 
Phccbus (bright canary-yellow), Val d’Andorra 
(red, shaded-orange), William Robinson (orange- 
salmon), Mme. B. Rendatler (nankeen-yellow, 
shaded-rose), Source d’Or (orange aud gold). 
Reflexed: Buttercup (yellow), Culliugfordi 
(bright-crimson), Dr. Sharpe (magenta-crim¬ 
son), Elsie (canary-yellow), Chevalier Domage 
(bright-gold). Incurved : Mrs. G. Bundle 
(white), George Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon 
(orange-yellow), Jardine des Plantes (bright 
golden-yellow), Lady Hardinge (rose-pink), Mrs. 
Bobinson King, Mrs. Brunlees (Indian-red, 
tipped gold), Prince Alfred (silvery rose-crim¬ 
son). Anemone : Sccur Dorothde Souille (p&le- 
lilac fringe, centre, white, shaded rose). Single 
varieties : America (opening blush, shading off 
to white). Good late variety : Jane (white), 
Florence (white, shaded rose), Mary Anderson 
(white, changing to pink), Mrs. Langtry (pale- 
pink), Souvenir d’Londres (rich crimson), Oceana 
(silvery blush), and Mrs. A. Le Moult (amaranth- 
crimson). Pompons: Black Douglas (dark, 
maroon-red), Mile. Marthe (white, golden), 
Mile. Marthe (yellow), Lizzie Holmes (bronze, 
changing to yellow), Mile. Elise Dordan (srft- 
rose), Bosinante (silvery-blush), Nelly Bainford 
(golden-amber), St. Michael (bright-gold), Presi¬ 
dent (deep, rosy-carmine), So?ur Melanie (white). 
Pompon Anemone : Marie Stuart (lilac-blush), 
Mme. Montels (white, yellow centre), Calliopse 
(rich, ruby-red), Dick Turpin (bright-m&genta, 
yellow centre), Emily Bowhottom (white), Mrs. 
Astie (golden-yellow), Perle (deep-rose). Firefly 
(bright-scarlet), and Marguerite de Coi (blush, 
pale-yellow). E. Molyneux. 


2783.—Chrysanthemum cuttings — 

The propagating frame should not be placed 
out-of-doors or in another frame. The proper 
place for it is in a sitting-room window. It 
would not be possible to attend to the Chrys¬ 
anthemums properly in severe weather, and 
the heat could not be kept up in all proba¬ 
bility; although a “Constant Reader” does 
not say what arrangements are made as to this 
If the propagator is sunk ia a hot-bed, which 
has been but recently made, the heat would 
be sufficient; bat even then, the cuttings 
would damp off unless the glass cover be wiped 
dry daily. Chrysanthemums can be propagated 
quite easily in a kitchen window, placing the 
small pots, each containing a catting, in a box 
1 foot deep, with 4 inches of fine ashes in it, 
on which the pots Bhall cover the box with one 
or two pieces of glass, and keep these wiped 
dry every morning, the ashes being moistened 
to supply a damp atmosphere. When the cut¬ 
tings aro struck, the glass can be gradually 
removed, and they should then be transferred to 
the open air.—J. L. B. 

27ffi.— Early-flowering Ohrysanthe 
mums. — The hardier Chrysanthemums are 
grown for outdoors the better, and if a good 
effect is desired it is not necessary to disbud, as 
the greater the profusion of flowers so much 
gayer the garden. A few buds may be removed 
when there is an unusually free display, bat the 
severe disbudding practised with the November 
blooming varieties is not wanted in plants for 
the open. The position shonld he as open as 
possible, as near trees, where there is shade, it is 
impossible to get a satisfactory growth or show 
of flowers. Or course in towns the best must be 
made of the position available, hat a good soil, 
which is most essential, may be always provided, 
loam, mixed with a fair proportion of well 
rotted manure, being the most suitable. At the 
first opportunity prepare it now, but little can 
be done whilst the severe frosts keep on; as, 
judging from your query, you have no stock, it 
will be necessary to purchase good strong plants 
in the spring, and plant them out in the positions 
they are to adorn. Give each plant plenty of 
space, and as growth progresses stake them, hut 
the more bushy kinds will require very little 
assistance in this way. It is in the latter end 
of September that the Chrysanthemum is very 
beantiful in the open, and a list of the finest 
varieties for flowering at that time wonld include 
Mme. Desgrange aud its forms. You cannot 
do better than place reliance upon these, as they 
are exceptionally free, the flowers of true 
Japanese shape, and produce a good efleot in the 
garden. If your garden is large a free use of 
c these will create a flee display of colour. 


especially in association with the earlier bloom 
ing Michaelmas Daisies, as Acris, G. Wermtg 
(bright-yellow), Mrs. Burrell, Mrs. Hawkins 
(rich-yellow), La Vierge (pure-white, very dwarf 
and bnshy, making an excellent plant). La Perle 
(white, similar to but yet distinct from La 
Vierge); whilst flowering later, hut still may be 
called early, are Alex. Dufour (a very useful 
kind, the colour of the flowers rose-purple). 
Com tease Foucher de Careil (orange, the plant 
dwarf and very free-blooming), 15. G. Hender¬ 
son and Son (orange-yellow), W. Holme* 
(crimson, the reverse of the floret golden- 
yellow), Feu de Bengale (orange, shaded with 
crimson), Isidore Feral (lilac and salmon-tint), 
Mme. Leon Collin (bronze, shaded with red), 
Boi des Precooks (rich-crimson), Mons. E. 
Pyniert Van Geert (yellow, suffused partially 
with red), and William Gobbett (salmon-pink). 
I have avoided as far as possible all delioate 
ihad.ee, hat in September and early October it is 
not so necessary to take the weather into con¬ 
sideration as in November, when it is only suoh 
richly coloured kinds as Jules Lagrav&re that 
stand much chance against rains and fogs;— 
C. T. 


TOWN FLO WEBS. 

Several queries have been asked recently in 
Gardening as to the best plants for town 
gardens, and possibly it will be interesting to 
your general readers if a few notes are mads 
upon some of the most suitable things to 
withstand the fogs and often unpleasant 
atmosphere of large towns. 

The Iris is a splendid town flower—at least, 
the German varieties, which seem not in the 
least affected by the too often unpleasant 
conditions. When in a good soil, open position, 
and left undisturbed for four or five years, a 
healthy growth results, with a flue display in 
the month of Jane of the fine hold flowers. It 
would be worth while to introduce a little more 
variety into the selection than is usually the 
case. There is no need to confine the selection 
to two kinds, or the common Blue Flag, as is 
usually the case. One might well have half-a- 
dozen kinds, say CeleBte, a charming flower, 
lavender-blue, and highly effective- in a mass ; 
Florentine, the Florentine Iris, which blooms 
early, and is very sweetly aoented, the coloar 
almost white ; Mme. Chereau, white, edged and 
feathered with violet, a fine market Iris; 
pallida, a noble garden flower; Queeh of the 
May, rose-lilac, veined with yellow, one of the 
moat delightful of all the group, and Victorine, 
which has white standards, blotched with 
purple, the frills violet-purple, veined with 
white. This is a small hut very choice list, all 
kinds of strong decided coloar. Plant good 
roots at the commencement, as they take a 
considerable time to get thoroughly well 
established ; give water in very dry weather, 
and it does no harm to syringe them after a 
prolonged winter to remove all sooty deposits. 
It is remarkable how black the firm leaves of 
the Iris beoome after a period of dense fogs. 
The 

Carnation is another very good town flower, 
and here, again, we have a plant with leaves 
that resist the influence of the town atmosphere. 
In the London parks the ordinary Crimson Clove 
and the White Clove, sometimes called Gloire de 
Nancy, sncceed well, forming fine clumps, which 
flower regularly every year with great freedom. 
If they will succeed in the centre of London, 
greater success may be anticipated in the less 
crowded suburbs. One amateur at Clapham 
cultivates a large collection, and in the open, 
winning many prizes with his flowers. The great 
point is to have a good, well-drained soil. The 
ground in many suburban gardens is very poor, 
quite unfit for the proper cultivation of the 
plants, and more failures result from this canae 
than from any other. The self-coloured kinds 
should be chosen, unless, of oourse, the bizarre*, 
flakes, roses, &o , are more appreciated ; bet 
for effeot and cutting the beautiful self varieties 
are the most suitable. 

Chrysanthemums are pre-eminently tots 
flowers. The beautiful display that may be 
seen, for instance, at Southwark - park is 
evidence of the usefulness of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum in the smokiest districts, and those who 
grow them entirely in the open air may also 
I meet with much success. I remember seeing in 
I Hammersmith a wall of Chrysanthemums, and 
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the garden was little better than a back yard, 
bat the strong healthy roots had flowered well 
iuto November. The great thing is to select 
varieties of good colour. Take Jules Lagravere 
as an example. It is seldom or never seen at 
an exhibition, bat it is a splendid town flower, 
rich crimson in colour, free, hardy, and vigorous 
Then we can add the old cottage variety 
Emperor of China, Jardin des Plantes, Wra. 
Holmes—in fact, all the more reflexed flowers 
i hat throw off rains readily. Hence it is that 
the big flowered kinds are of little value in the 
open, whilst the same remark applies to the 
incurved class. More attention is Doing given 
to the outdoor culture of the Chrysanthemums, 
and the best of September freeddooming kinds, 
of which Mme. D^igrange and its varieties ar<< 
the chief, is gradually extending Those who 
hive good town gardens will doubtless bs able 
to add other hardy perennial flowers to the list 
other than those mentioned here. The Spanish 
.Squills, the Blue Scilla campanulata iu particular, 
succeed well, also London Pride (S&xifr&gi 
umbrosa), and both the golden and common 
Moneyworts (Lyaimachia). The Loudon Pride 
is a charming plant when it is well grown. It 
makes an excellent edging, and is a perfect sea 
of bloom when in flower, but it must not be left 
yiar after yeir without alt n ion in the 
way of division or a renewal of the soil 
It is usually starved, and under those 
• conditions h very untatitfactoiy. The 
Japan Knot-weed (Polygonum cusp id a - 
turn) is useful, and the perennial Sun¬ 
flower (Helianthus muitiflorus) and 
varieties, besides the tall graceful grow¬ 
ing H. orgy&lis, u hich spreads charmingly. 

I remember going into quite a London 
garden, and in the centre was a heap of 
burrs called a rockery, but there was a 
eood quantity of soil fortunately. The 
Creeping Jenny had run entirely over it, 
making a sheet of vellow, and the common 
Sedum Sicboldi had grown into large 
plants. Campanula glomerata dahurica 
H very pleasing, its riem blue flowers being 
freely produced, and the plant grows 
well near large towns ; C. rapunculus also 
succeeds well. Auriculas, Rudbeckias, the 
common Evening Primrose, Lilium cro 
ceum, Harpalium rigidutn (very showy, 
and blooming during the summer months), 
Hollyhocks (if they can be kept free from 
the disease), besides, of course, Daffolils, 
and other hardy bulbs. The Day Lilies 
may also be included. Anemone japonica, 
the Japanese Windflower, Crown Ini 
ferial, Fritillaria imperialist (the variety 
aurcuin in particular), Funkias (Plantain 
Lilies), and Pansies, if the garden is not 
small or the situation too smoky. The 
Funkias seem to resist almost as well as 
any plant the trials of town life. I 
remember two specimens of F. ovata that 
stood for years in t ubs in the front garden 
of a house in Islington, and seemed to 
relish the surroundings. The leafage is 
remarkably handsome, dccp-glaucous 
green, and the lilac flowers arc produced 
on stems about 1 foot in height. F. Sieboldi 
varies in height from 2 feet to 3 feet ; 
the buds large, are of cordate shape, whilst 
there are also F. subcordata, F. lancifolia, 
and F. gr&ndiilora, besides variegated varie 
l ies ; but the best of all for towns is F. ovata 
lb is well to keep the broad, handsome 
leaves sponged occasionally to remove sooty 
deposits, and if the plants are in pots or tubs, 
give an abundance of water, especially in the 
summer, when the soil quickly becomes very 
dry. Other readers of Gardening can doubt¬ 
less add to the list given, so as to get a 
thoroughly good selection of tine hardy flowers 
that live in towns, not merely in the suburbs. 

_ C. T. „ 

•2*15.— Principles of hot-water heat 

ing. — Cold water is heavier than hot, and 
naturally sinks to the lower leyels. As it be¬ 
comes heated it expands and rises, and this fact 
forms the foundation of the circulating system 
upon which all hot-water heatiDg is conducted. 
A 4-inch pipe contains four times as much water 
as one of 2-inch diameter, and of equal length. 
Two 2-inch pipes would heat rather more quickly 
thau one of the 4 inch size, hut they would not 
give more heat, as the external or heating area 
is the same in both cases . _In a general way 


4-inch pipes are preferable to the smaller sizes, 
as they contain more water, and the tempera¬ 
ture does not fluctuate so readily, while they 
retain a certain amount of heat for an appreci¬ 
ably longer time after the tire has gone out or 
burnt low.—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2SOO —Best PompoQ Dahlias.— The 

following are twelve excellent varieties ; I will 
not claim that they are the best, because the num¬ 
ber of these Dahlias is so large that scarcely two 
persous would choose the same twelve : Crimson 
Beauty (crimson), Rubens (deep-maroon, with 
white tips), T S. Ware (rich-red, very small), 
Catherine (bright-yellow), Cupid (rose, upon a 
white ground), Darkness (black), Kurydice 
(blush, with purple tips), Grace (cerise, with 
lilac shadings), White Aster (pure-white), Little 
Arthur (orangc-Bcarlet), Minnie (salmon and 
purple), and Pure Love (soft-lilac).—P. U. 

- The following are twelve good varieties : 

Admitation (the flowers crimson, with white 
tips to the florets, and of excelleut form), Dark 
ness (Jeep-maroon, a telling colour), K. . F. 
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Junker (amber). Fairy Tales (pale- primrose). 
Gem (scarlet), Hedwig Pollwiz (red, tipped with 
white), Isabel (orange-scarlet), Leila (red-butT), 
Little Ethel (white, lipped with purple), Little 
Ptiocess (white, with rose tir® to the florets), 
Vivid (orange-sea? let) and White Aster (of the 
purest white). The last mentioned is perhaps 
the Tndst useful of all, especially where there is 
much demand for cut bloom, as the flowers are 
produced freely, and are of the greatest value 
for all kinds of decorations.—0. T. 

-The last twelve varieties are : Achilles (pale Iliac), 

Admiration (deep-red. while-tipped petals), Catherine 
(yellow), Darkness (t.)acki»h- maroon I, K. K. Junker 
(amber), Of m (scarlet), Guiding Star (white), Lady blanche 
(white), Lejla (rcddish-bulT, tipped white), Lilian (primrose 
petals, edjffd rose), Othello (bright-crimson), Phtobe 
(orange, of exquisite form and free).—J. D. K. 

2670. —Plants for a London garden.— 
I have only just seen “ Daistonian’s ” enquiry on 
the above subject, and as one who has lived in 
bis neighbourhood for many years I venture to 
give him a list of the flowers which 1 have had 
in bloom during the post year, omitting all those 
which were not a suoceav I led oiF in March 
with Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, soon followed 
by Primroses and Polyanthuses, 8cilla nutans 
alba, Pansies, Violas, Snapdragons, Pyre- 
thrums (single and double), Cornflowers (peren¬ 
nial and annual), Virginia Stocks, White Pinks 


(Mrs. Sinkina), Scarlet Tropreolum, Liliums 
(pyrenaicum, crooeum, davuricuin, candidum. 
testaceum, auratum, chalcedonicum, longi 
riorum, speciosuin album and rubrnm), Delphi¬ 
niums, Sweet Peas, English Marigolds (Meteor 
and others), Nicotiana athnis, Creeping Jenny, 
Carnations, Shirley Poppies, Polemonium 
Riehardsoni, Anemone japonica (white and 
pink), Verbenas, Gaillardia picta, Mignonette, 
Asters, Stocks, Double Dahlias (the single ones 
require more room than I can spare, but do 
very well), Marguerites, Coreopsis, Harpalium 
rigidum, and Phlox Druinmondi (which I sow in 
April where they are to flower, as I have no 
glass or frames). All theso were in the bordeia 
with Blue and While Clematis J&ckmani ; 
Double Calyategia and Rose Souvenir de la Mai 
maiaon for the walls, with Ivy and Auipelopaia. In 
the centre bed I had “Geraniums," Calceolarias, 
Violas, anil Dwarf Phloxes, with holders of Blue 
Lobelia, Dwarf French Marigolds, White 
Centaurea, or Meaemhryanthemurn cordifolium, 
and Echeverias. There are many others which 
I have found do well here in former years, but 
probably the above list is long enough for a first 
venture. —H. 8., lhilMon . 


A FEW GOOD WINTER FLOWERS. 

Christmas Rohes. —The varieties of the Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Helleborua niger, are many, but 
such kinds as St. Brigid, maximus, and the 
early-flowering altifolius are the beat, maxi 
inufl being perhaps the most useful. In every 
garden, whether larger or small, there should 
bo plants of one or other of tho varieties of 
H. niger, and it is very easy, if the flowers are 
lequired for cutting, to place a hand-light over 
the beat clumps just as the buds appear, so as lo 
shield them from heavy rains and cold winds, 
hut the hand-lights should be removed in bright 
sunny weather. When unprotected the flowers 
often get sullied by the weather, losing that 
parity which makes them so valuable for winter 
bouquets. The best soil for the Helleborua is 
light loam, with which a fair proportion of well 
decayed manure has been mixed, but they will 
succeed in ordinary good garden ground. It is 
very pleasing to see on a winter’s day large 
healthy clumps of the Christmas Rose, as they 
are practically the only flowers of importance 
that open at this season of the jear. The 
quickest way to gain fine plants is to let them 
alone. If distal bed much they never faceted ; 
but, of course, when they have attained some 
age, it may be necessary to have recourse to 
division of the roots for an increase of slock. 
In selecting a site for them bear in mind the 
importance of a thoroughly well drained soil. 
No good rrBult will accrue from a stagnant 
position, and they also like shelter. Sometimes 
in a well-planted garden one sees the Christmas 
Rose flourishing by the aide of a ditch or at the 
mnrgiu of a stream where the position is shady. 
Where plenty of cut bloom is desired it is easy 
to take up the best clumps ; pul them into 
baskets filled W’ith Cocoa-nut-hhre, place iu 
a warm house, and they will afford excellent 
flowers; but the amateur w ill be content to cover 
a few with hand lights in the open ground. They 
will give quito as many flowers as ordinary 
households tequirc. 

Two WINTER-ULOOMING HONEYSUCKLES — 
Against a wall Loniccra Standiahi and L. 
fragrantissima are very interestiug in the winter 
months, and it is then that they flower. They 
arc not really climbers, but generally grown iu 
this way, and tho sweet scent of theirolossoms 
can be detected for a good distance, this being 
very strong, although, however, the flowers arc 
not very conspicuous. One or two specimens 
near the windows arc very charming, simply 
for the reason of the sweet fragrance of the 
flowers. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi) 
cannot be called a flower, but it is so attractive 
in the winter that its bright-scarlet calyces are 
excellent substitutes for flowers. I often think 
that those whose gardens are not very large, so 
as not to admit of the many beautiful berry 
bearing shrub* available, should grow a large 
clump or mass of this fine border plant. The 
fruits, enclosed in the scarlet inflated calyces, 
hang on the shoots like little globes, and when 
cat and used for indoor decorations, it issui- 
prising how long they remain fresh, not even in 
the course of many months losing their bright 
colour. In growing the Winter Cherry, it must 
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have a light, well-drained aoil, and a sunny 
position. Unless these can be given it will not 
grow well. Clamps of it on the rockery look 
well in the winter. They give distinct and 
bright colour when it is moat desired. 

Iris alata, sometimes also called Xiphion 
planifolium, is a winter flower of great beauty, 
and it is not very difficult to grow. It usually 
blooms in November, also at Christmas, and a 
healthy clump at the foot of a sunny wall is 
very charming. The time to plant the bulbs is 
early autumn, and in light, well-drained, warm 
soil, choosing a sunny sheltered position. It is 
not a difficult bulb to grow either outside or in 
pots. A potful or two of it in the greenhouse 
makes a decided change from the usual run of 
things. Outside the bulbs are better if covered 
with a hand-light to preserve the beauty of the 
flowers, which are likely to get sullied as if 
exposed to the weather. Cue can always 
recognise I. alata by its very characteristic Leek¬ 
like growth. When out of bloom it looks just 
like a miniature Leek, and has a pleasing 
appearance pushing up through a root of Stone- 
crop or Saxifrage. Although we do not care to 
grow hardy things like this in pots, yet, like 
I. reticulata, this Iris makes a pleasing feature. 

Winter Jasmine. — The well-known Jas- 
minum nudiflorum needs no recommendation. 
It is to be seen in all good gardens, but I draw 
attention to its beauty when allowed to mix 
with Ivy; the rich green leaves of which inten¬ 
sify the rich-golden flowers of the Jasmine, so 
profusely borno, as to cover the naked shoots. 
Few climbers are more easily grown, and it 
deserves bett3r treatment than it often gets. 
I saw recently an old wall over which Ivy 
had grown, and this Jasmine also, the two 
creating a fine picture. 

Ohimonanthus fraorans orandiflorus —A 
good plant of this on a wall near the house 
possesses much interest. It blooms in the depth 
of winter,.and if not showy the flowers are very 
sweet, the scent particularly rich and aromatic. 
The flowers are produced close to the shoots, 
and are of a pale-yellow colour. When the 
plant is in health they are borne very freely, 
and if the position is sheltered do not suffer 
from frosts. It likes sun, a well-drained soil, 
and needs a little timely attention in keeping 
the shoots nailed in. One does not often see a 
fine specimen, but it is worth growing if only 
for the sweet scent of the flowers. These 
are a few good plants that should be in all 
gardens, large or small, but, of course, this is 
not a complete list. The Witch Hazels 
(Hamamelis) also bloom in winter, but are not of 
much interest or value. C. T. 


2818.— Plants in beds after bulbs — 

You ought to be able to get over the difficulty 
by planting good-sized plants of Pelargoniums, 
(“Geraniums”), Calceolarias, &c., at the tnd 
of May. But it appears to me that you are not 
satisfied with the present arrangements, and 
that you would like a change, which I should 
say is very desirable. If you have several beds 
why not do away with t hem and make one large 
bed or border ? You will then be able to grow a 
greater variety of hardy plants, and so get rid 
of that dreary waste of time of which you com¬ 
plain. In this bed or border you may grow 
some bulbs, and such subjects as Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me not, Anemones, &c., for 
flowering in spring. For early summervou may 
have Pinks, Sweet Williams, and the Flag Iris. 
To follow these there are Carnations, Double and 
Single Pyrethrums, Columbines, Dahlias, and 
many other subjects ; with a few early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Gladiolus, and Michaelmas 
Daisies you would have a continuous supply of 
flowers from early spring until the autumn. 
Many of these subjects when once planted would 
last for years with a little attention, and when 
the bulbs are over you may put in their plaoe 
“ Geraniums,” Calceolarias, Stocks, Asters, Ac., 
every year if you wish.—J. C. C. 

-I should not advise you to plant peren¬ 
nials, as there is much danger of the bulbs being 
injured in the planting; but you cannot do 
better than select annuals, and a good selection 
may be sown without inflicting any injury upon 
the permanent occupants of the border. I 
remember an old border filled with bulbs, but 
yet kept bright throughout the summer by 
annuals sown or planted in large groups to give 
a fine effect of colour > therefore, nlake up your 
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mind to have annuals, and the more tender kinds 
may be raised under glass, as you have a house 
at command, getting good healthy stock before 
hand for planting out. Keep the various things 
together, and if they run out on to the walk it 
will not be of much consequence. The border 
mentioned had a very old-world look by reason 
of the irregular edge of annuals. Treat the 
plants well, thinning out severely, so that each 
can have ample space to grow, and let the aoil 
be good. Under these conditions excellent 
growth is made, and the annuals continue to 
flower over a long season.—C. T. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GHERKINS FOR MARKET. 

In reply to “Market Man,” “ Amateur,” and 
others, these are sown about the middle of May 
in rows 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and the seeds are 
put in about 4 inches or 5 inches asunder. A 
good place for this crop, and one often devoted 
to it, is the allcjs between the rows of spring- 
sown Cabbage or Radish-beds. The alleys are 
dug over, the drills for the seeds opened in the 
morning, and they are sown in the afternoon 
when tne ground is warm. When the Radishes 
or other crops are cleared off the intervening 
beds, the latter are dug, and a line of Cauli¬ 
flowers or French Beans is planted along the 
centre of them, or sometimes two or three lines 
of Lettuces are put in. Some sow the Gherkins 
in an open quarter in patches of three or four 
seeds together, in rows about 5 feet or 6 feet 
apart and 3 feet or 4 feet asunder in the row. 
Hand-glasses are then placed over the seeds, and 
when the young plants have come above 
ground, abundant ventilation is given until 
they show flower, when they are fully exposed. 
Others sow a few seeds in the middle of the 
space between fruit-bushes for about 6 feet or 
10 feet into the brake, but no farther. Thus, 
being near*the outside, they get plenty of air 
and Tight, and have, in addition, the shelter of 
the bushes In many cases, however, they are 
now raised in frames and transferred to the 
open ground iu June. These Gherkins, of which 
an illustration is given on page 660, are very 
extensively cultivated in London market-gardens, 
some growers frequently gathering from 18,000 
to 20,000 fruit in one day. The fruit is gathered 
when about the size of a man’s little finger, 
placed in bushel baskets, and sent direct to the 
pickle manufacturers. B. 


2806.— Market Cabbage.— The Cabbage 
alluded to here is undoubtedly the London 
Colewort, and has been grown by the acre near 
London for many years. The leading trade 
growers supply seeds, but the best growers for 
market have a stock of their own, which they 
keep up by annually saving seeds from the best 
varieties. It has been grown for so long that it 
is almost impossible to induce the market 
farmers to grow any other, but there are now 
other good and small growing Cabbages for 
summer and autumn use. Sutton’s Little Gem, 
sown in April, comes in for cutting in August. 
Veitch’s Earliest of All, sown between March and 
May, produces splendid, neat, and compact 
Cabbages of small size in the autumn.—J. D. E. 

- More of the Enfleld Market, or a selec¬ 
tion from it, than of any other kind is grown 
for the London markets ; and young, half-grown 
plants of this, from seed sown in the spring, 
are pulled and sold as Coleworts or “Broccoli 
Greens” during the summer. But perhaps 
“ Puzzled ” means the Rosette Colewort, which 
also is largely grown for the late summer and 
autumn supplies. It may easily be known by 
the leaves folding inwards like the petals of a 
Rose.—B. C. R. 

-Covent Garden, Early Battersea, Enfield Market, 

and London Market are all good, and are much grown in 
different districts. They are probably closely related ; 
perhaps are selections from the same variety, which have 
acquired local names. For August the spring-sown El lam's 
Early Bed and Atkins' Matchless are good (or market, 
coming in quickly.—E. H. 

2813 — Onion culture.— Onions may be 
sown in heat in spring, hardened off and trans¬ 
planted in good land. Exhibitors generally 
adopt this plan with the best possible results ; 
but the land is well done by, both in cultivation 
and manuring, and large Onions cannot be 
obtained from poor land badly cultivated. 
When I lived in Ireland (a good many years 


ago) we could not get fine Onions, chiefly 
through maggots, till we adopted the plan of 
autumn towing. All the kinds named were 
sown in August and transplanted in February, 
with good results.—E. H. 

- Some of the growers of Onions for 

exhibition sow the seed in frames in January, 
and carefully plant them out in March or April; 
but for ordinary purposes they may be town in 
February, if the weather is favourable. The 
Onion likes a rich, deep soil to grow io, and if 
the seed is town in February the bulbs will 
grow large enough for all ordinary purposes by 
the end of the season. If the seed is town in 
heat the young plants wonld probably get & check 
which they might never recover from.—J. D. E. 

- There is no reason why any of the 

Onions named should not be sown inside as sug¬ 
gested, but if extra large bulbs are wished for, 
these are not the sorts for supplying them. Nu 
matter under what conditions of culture, these 
sorts never grow large, but they are amongst the 
best for winter use, keeping sound a long lime if 
harvested in proper condition. The Lord 
Keeper, Anglo-Spanish, Ailsa Craig, or Rousham 
Park are the sorts usually seen at shows of such 
immense size. The three former are good for 
use up to November, the last named then 
coming in. This sort will keep quite fresh till 
March if stored in good condition. Bow the 
seed in shallow boxes or pans, using sandy soil; 
placing them in a gentle warmth at the end of 
January. When the plants are an inch or co 
high give them a place near the glass on a shelf 
in a cool-house to induce them to grow stocky, 
gradually hardening them off. When 3 inches 
high prick them out in a cold frame in light soil 
4 inches apart. From this place they will be 
ready to plant out in the garden in rows la inches 
wide, the plants 4 foot apart, when all fear of 
frost is past. At the bottom of the frame place 
a layer of rotted manure 2 inches thick, into 
which the roots will run, thus enabling them to 
lift with a good ball of earth to each at planting¬ 
time. No time should be lost in preparing tbe 
ground if not already done. It should be deeply 
dug or trenched, adding manure freely, placing 
it under the top layer of soil about 9 inches deep. 
A few days previous to planting sprinkle a small 
quantity of Thomson’s Vine Manure on the sur¬ 
face, along with some wood-ashes and soot. 
Lightly fork the ground over ; bring the manure 
about 4 inches deep. Should the weather be 
dry during June and July give the plants 
copious supplies of liquid manure if the finest 
bulbs are desired. If the soil is of a light nature 
a mulching of cow-manure, au inch thick, would 
be an advantage, assisting the growth of the 
plants much. There ought to be no difficulty iu 
growing useful bulbs of those named in the 
ordinary way by sowing the seed at the time 
stated in the open if the soil is rich. Perhaps 
it is not. Deep digging and plenty of manure is 
the best way to obtain a full Onion crop in the 
ordinary method of culture.—S. P. 

2805.— Red Rhubarb.— There are many 
kinds of Rhubarb, but one of the best is Hawke’s 
Champagne, a variety that one sees very little of 
in gardens ; but it is delicious in flavour. The 
st&Tks are slender, rich-red, and when cooked 
full of juice; the flavour very rich, quite unlike 
the big-stalked kinds grown largely for market 
You would be able to get this kind at any good 
nursery, and try until you receive it, as it is 
worth all the others put together for pies and 
preserves.—C. T. 

-The large-growing Rhubarb, which produces rety 

thick and long leaf-stalks, is not the best for cooking, ana 
does not produce red juice. The beet Rhubarb I have 
ever grown is cultivated for market purposes in Essex 
under the name of Champagne ; it has a red juioe when 
oooked, and is excellent.— J. D. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. • 

FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Not a few gardeners still hold the idea that to 
be successful in forcing Lily of the Valley the 
crowns or clumps must be obtained from the 
Continent, but they are mistaken all the same. 
Asa matter of fact, quite as good crowns can be 
grown in this country, and this is asserted with¬ 
out any wish to depreciate or detract from the 
value of imported supplies. Doubtless those 
very plump Viennese crowns do produce extra 
tine spikes of flower, but the case is very dif¬ 
ferent with the Dutch clumps, the fault in this 
case lying not so much in the preparation of the 
crowns as in the variety itself. Given plenty of 
roots to commence with of the large-flowered 
variety, I would undertake to produce crowns 
equal in every way to the best imported. So 
also could any other gardener with sufficient 
garden room for the purpose. Even the common 
or wild form to be found growing in woods can 
be considerably improved, or grown to equal 
the 

Dutch clumps, unless the latter happen to 
be of the larger or major form. The notion that 
some crowns force better than others owing to 
being better ripened will not bear the test of 
experience, and if any fail to flower properly or 
refuse to start at all, this must be attributed to 
causes other than faulty ripening or maturation 
of the crowns. It is possible to flower Lilies of 
the Valley at almost any time after the leaves 
are fully grown, and I have had at one time 
fresh spikes of flower, spikes of bright red 
berries, and strong green leaves, all connected 
with the same crown. If there is no spike 
formed in a crown before the old leaves arc 
nearly dead, none will be forced out during the 
following winter or spring, ripening not affect¬ 
ing the case in the least. Undoubtedly an 
enforced rest, such, for instance, as exposure to 
frost would give, is favourable to an early and 
strong spike growth, but it is by no means 
absolutely necessary. Most gardeners have 
probably had one or more batches of crowns fail 
to start at all, and I well remember a strong lot 
of crowns that behaved in that way. They kept 
active or plump and green for a whole year, but 
nothing I could do had the effect of promoting 
either a root or top-growth, and they were 
eventually thrown away. At that time the 
blame was put upon the quality of the crowns ; 
they were supposed to have been badly ripened. 
•Since that time our views have changed, and 
I may safely state that those crowns, and 
very many more that have behaved similarly, 
were too much exposed at the outset. Instead 
of plunging the pots only in a brisk bottom- 
heat, it is of the greatest importance that the 
crowns also be well covered up, a surfacing of 
about 4 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaf soil 
answering well for the purpose. In order to 
have plenty of flower-spikes, say, for the 
Christmas festivities, all that is necessary is to 
plunge deeply in a moist bottom-heat of about 
80 degs., with a top-heat nearer 6a degs., on or 
about December 1st, the required number of pots 
well filled with crowns ; they will start quickly 
and surely. It should be added that they ought 
to be abundantly supplied with water and be 
early transferred from the forcing-pit to shelves 
in forcing-houses, or other well heated houses, 
and gradually exposed to full light and a lower 
temperature. At the present time, January 
13th, I could point to a long row of 6-inch pots 
filled with Lily of the Valley, carrying on an 
average twenty-four good or fully-grown spikes 
of bloom and a fair amount of foliage, all of 
which were started on December 16 th. The 
crowns were home-grown, though a local trade 
grower could hardly credit that fact when he 
saw the results. No particular pains are 
taken with the 

Preparation of the Lily of the Valley for 
forcing, and now a good start has been made, or 
in other words a rather long length of bordor 
has been filled with strong crowns, a fourth and 
sometimes more of those longest planted can be 
annually lifted and forced without interfering 
with the requisite heavy supply of flowers that 
are required for table decoration during the 
natural flowering season. The plan of preparing 
single crowns answers very well, but the more 
common method of planting broadcast, so to 
speak, is, in my estimation, the simplest and 
best. In lifting, only the plumpest crowns are 
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reserved for forcing, the rest being replanted on 
the first favourable opportunity. All the latter 
require is a breadth of fairly rich, well-worked 
ground, west borders seeming to suit them well, 
and they may be disposed 3 inches apart each 
way, only the points appearing above ground. 
A mulching of leaf-soil given at planting-time 
and another every winter is all the further 
attention ours get, though in hotter or drier 
positions they would be all the better for occa¬ 
sional soakings of water in hot dry weather. In 
three or four years’ time strong crowns are 
plentiful, a fairly good lot of flower being 
obtained annually after the first season. If 
enough of the large-flowering variety cannot be 
obtained, be content to act as I have been 
obliged to do and plant the common form. Too 
many cannot well be grown or forced, the Lily 
of the Valley being one of the most popular 
flowers in cultivation. G. 


CULTURE OF CHOROZEMAS. 

These plants are evergreen shrubs, natives of 
New Holland, and they are very useful for the 
greenhouse and conservatory. Grown on a 
wire balloon-trellis, they are very effective. 
Their brilliant flowers, besides being plentiful, 
last a long time, and may, with proper treat¬ 
ment, be had throughout the dull winter months, 
when all blooms arc very welcome. They also form 



Gherkins or Pickling Cucumbers. (Natural size of 
young fruit.) (See page 668.) 


handsome plants when grown in pots as bushes, 
their long, drooping shoots then, in some cases, 
completely hiding the pot from view, and when 
managed in this way they are very useful for 
arranging with other things which have cast off 
their beauty for the time being. There is no 
specified time for potting these plants. Any 
time during spring and summer they may be 
shifted, providing they are healthy, and the pot 
full of roots. Some cultivators, however, prefer 
to pot them, wben the shoots, which have been 
cut back, break out afresh, and if this latter 
plan is adopted, they should be shifted into a 
pot at least two sizes larger. The soil best 
suited for them is a mixture of two-parts peat, 
two-parts turfy-loam, and one of leaf-mould, 
with a quantity of broken charcoal and sand. 
The pots should be clear, and good drainage 
afforded. After potting stand the plants in a 
frame or pit, keeping them rather close until 
the roots make a start, when plenty of water 
should be given, and air admitted on every 
possible occasion. Late in the afternoons of 
hot days a syringing over and under the leaves 
may be given, and the lights closed for about 
two hours ; they should then be either partly 
or entirely removed for the night. To 

Propagate Chorozemas, insert cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood in well-drained pots of sand ; 
a few pieces of lumpy peat should be placed 
oyer the crocks to strengthen the young roots. 
Stand the pots under a bell-glass in a frame or 
house ; watering should be done very carefully 
until thoroughly rooted. This is best performed 
in July or early autumn. If the cuttings are 
not ready for potting off by September they 
should be allowed to remain all winter in the 
cutting pots until February, when they may be 
shifted into 60’s. The soil should he kept 
moderately moist at all times, and while grow¬ 
ing a dose of liquid-manure twice a week will be 
beneficial to the plants. If they are required to 
cover a balloon-trellis very little stopping 
will be required ; but those for bush specimens 


will need much attention in this respect, and all 
flower-buds should be pinched out to enable the 
plants to grow in the desired shape. Red- 
spider, thrips, and mildew are very troublesome 
to the grower. To eradicate the insects, make a 
solution of soft-soap and water, with a little 
paraffin added ; take the plants outside, well 
sponge the leaves, and syringe them with this 
solution, and after the plants have remained a 
few minutes with the solution on the leaves give 
a good syringing with clean water. To check 
the ravages of mildew dust the leaves with 
yellow sulphur on both sides. C. Hinchmani 
rows about 2 feet high, producing scarlet 
owers, C. illicifolium (yellow, 2 feet), 0. Dick- 
soni (scarlet and yellow, 3 feet), C. diversifolia 
(orange-red, 2 feet to 3 feet), C. spectabile (very 
showy, orange-red, 2 feet). F. T. S. 


2814.— How to grow Eucharis Lilies. 

—You have kept your bulbs too cold. To do 
these justice they want a forcing-house during 
rowth. They may be cooled down in summer, 
ut must have heat again to send up the spikes 
for winter. They are not difficult to manage 
where they have a fair amount of heat. All the 
failures I have seen have been brought about by 
starvation, and keeping the bulbs too damp in 
too low a temperature. Move the plants into 
the forcing house and get them into growth, 
then see what condition the roots are in, and if, 
as is likely, the soil is devoid of fibre and sour, 
shake it all off and repot in good turfy loam and 
very old flaky cow-manure, with enough sand 
and charcoal to make it fairly porous. Drain 
the pots well, and they should not be too large, 
as it will be better to give another shift when 
some progress has been made than overpot now. 
When potted plunge in the forcing-house, and 
he specially careful not to overwater at first. 
When the bulbs are fairly in growth liberal 
supplies of water are required, ana liquid-manure 
may be given with advantage to pot-bound 
plants. In future do not keep in a low tempera¬ 
ture too long at a time. Cool treatment for a 
time has ripening resting effect, but I have had 
splendid potfuls which never left the stove in 
winter.—E. H. 

- The leaves are sure to be sickly, small 

yellow things if the plants are not in a hot- 

use. The Eucharis amazonica or Amazon 
Lily is quite a hot-house plant, and one of easy 
culture ; but the bulbs ought not to be dis¬ 
turbed much. The plants succeed best when 
grown in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
The best soil for them consists of good fibrous 
yellow loam, about three parts to one of leaf- 
mould, and one part of decayed stable-manure, 
with a good sprinkling of sand. When the 
bulbs have been parted out and newly potted 
they will start better in bottom-heat; and care 
must be taken not to overwater them. When 
well rooted and in free growth, copious supplies 
of water, and a tropical atmosphere is what 
they delight in.—J. D. E. 

- This Lily delights in plenty of heat and 

moisture, both atmospherically and at the roots, 
except in the latter case, when the growth is 
made and the plants need a little rest to induce 
them to throw up their flower-spikes with 
renewed vigour. Some growers say that 
Eucharis Lilies should not have any sunshine 
after nine o’clock in the morning, nor before 
five in the afternoon. Certainly, they should 
not receive much, as this is one of the causes of 
the leaves turning yellow, coupled w'ith a too 
low temperature and too much moisture at the 
root when in a resting state. Pots 5 inches in 
diameter are large enough for single bulbs if of 
full size ; 6-inch pots will hold three of medium 
size, and so on in proportion. It is a mistake 
to overpot them and to interfere with their 
roots continually if in a satisfactory state. 
Good drainage is essential, as the plants require 
much water when growing freely. Any stagna¬ 
tion at the roots in consequence of a defect here 
is sure to lead to unhealthy plants. Fibrous loam, 
three parts to one each of peat and partly- 
decayed leaves, with a slight addition of 
charcoal and silver sand to render the soil 
porous; the quantity of these two ingredients 
must be guided by the state of the loam, 
whether it be light or heavy. Pot the plants 
moderately firm, keeping the bulbB about half 
out of the soil. Support the leaves with a small 
stake if they are weakly in the stalk. If the 
soil is moist at potting-tio^e, as it should be, 
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water will not be required, beyond a daily 
sprinkling over the leaves with tepid water with 
the syringe, for at least ten days. Until the 
roots are running freely into the new soil they 
will not require much.—S. P. 

2811. —Flowers in an unheated green¬ 
house. —Auriculas and Carnations are two of 
the very best subjects for a cold-house in a 
rather smoky atmosphere. Primula Sieboldi is 
another capital plant, also P. jiponica and 
P. obeonica, and even the Chinese varieties may 
be managed by the aid of a little care in cover¬ 
ing, &c., in cold weather. In spring, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other hardy bulbs are invaluable, and 
jn «Munni p r jou can have Bepnmi&s (Tuberous), 
* Geraniums, ’ Fuchsias, Ac.— B. C. R 

- If the greenhouse is unheated by hot- 

water pipes, it is presumed you can warm it by 
an oil 8tove or a* similar contrivance in the 
winter months. Under those circumstances you 
could cultivate a number of things, as Pelargo¬ 
niums, the Zonals in particular, and amongst 
them are many very beautiful kinds, Camellias, 
Agapanthuses, Chrysanthemums, Tuberous 
Begonias, Lobelia Miss Hope (a white variety, 
very beautiful in a hanging-basket), D<rarf 
Cannae, Tree Carnations, Lapageria alba, Cycla¬ 
mens, a few of the more hardy Ferns, Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, Fuchsias, Abutilons, and such 
Veronicas as V. Andersoni variegata. Of 
course, of Camellias one or two plants will be 
ample, also of the Agapanthuses. Then you 
may grow a good selection of hardy bulbs. Pot¬ 
fuls of Narcissi, Daffodils, and many beautiful 
things, as the Chionodoxas, may also find a 
place. I should advise you not to cover the 
roof too much. In such a little house get all the 
sun possible, and if the Rose is succeeding leave 
it alone. The Chrysanthemum should be made 

g ood use of. You could have a good show of 
owers in November, and earlier, if you choose 
the October-flowering kinds.—C. T. 

- If you wish to avoid disappointment, 

you will not attempt to cultivate any kind of 
plants that are not hardy. There is, however, 
sufficient of these to make a greenhouse present¬ 
able from the beginning of April until the 
Chrysanthemums are over in the autumn. For 
spring flowering grow Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, and some of the hardy Primulas. 
For later blooming you may have Tea Roses 
in pots, Deutzia gracilis, Dielytra spectabilis, 
and Rocky Mountain Columbines, if you plant 
the latter out in the open ground after they go 
out of flower. Old plants of Fuchsias and the 
Tuberous-rooted Begoniasare easily kept through 
the winter, and will flower well from mid¬ 
summer until the autumn.—J. C. C. 

- Many kinds of flowers can be grown in 

an unheated greenhouse ia summer—ia fact, all 
greenhouses are usually left without fire-heat in 
summer—but iu the unheated house tender 
things would perish in winter. This matter has 
often been referred to in Gardening, and its 
constant recurrence shows how much interest is 
attached to it. My own opinion is that there is 
more pleasure to be obtained from having the 
house filled with Tea Roses than attempting to 
grow plants which we cannot keep in winter. 
There are plants which may be grown in the 
unheated house in summer and that will die 
down, and the tubers can be covered up closely 
in winter. The popular Tuberous Begonia is one 
of these. Lilies, again, in variety will be a grand 
sight in Bummer without heat. The Double 
'I’iger Lily grows and flowers splendidly in pots. 
Then there are many other Lilies, including 
candidum, apeciosum in variation, longiflorum, 
auratum, and others. Fuchsias also may be 
kept very well through the winter, either by 
placing the plants in a group and covering during 
severe weather, or moving them into the dwell¬ 
ing-house when very sharp ; and I should say if 
something more than Roses is required stick to 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and Lilies.—E. H. 


2808. —Pruning a Bougainvillea. - 

Bougainvilleas flower on the young wood of tl 
current year, aud if the plant is growing in 
light position, where the growth has a chance* 
getting ripened, I generally cut rather hai 
back, as the more young wood there is the moi 
flowers there will be. At any rate, the growt 
of last summer and autumn should be we 
thinned and shortened back as much as is nece 
sary to give room for new growth. In lig] 
positions every bit ' 1 “ 
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and I have seen plants spurred back of the old 
wood heavily laden with blooming shoots the 
next Bummer. The pruning should be done as 
soon as the young is ripe, and the roots kept dry 
for a time to give rest. When planted where 
the roots get a little warmth from a neighbour¬ 
ing pipe or flue the bracts are always fine and 
bright in oolonr.—E. H. 

- Now that the plant has gone out of 

bloom it should be rested by being kept dry at 
the roots. Prune it abont the middle of 
February—the young growths should be spurred 
in March in the same way that Vines are pruned— 
and cut out the weak growths. If there are any 
scale or mealy-bug upon the plants they ought 
lo be removed by washing with soft-soapy 
water. It is satisfactory to know that it does 
so well in a cool Orchid house. Many persons 
have an idea that the plant needs great heat 
when making its growth. It does best planted 
out.—J. D. £. 


- The cool Orchid-house must have been 

kept pretty warm to keep the Bougainvillea in 
flower until the end of December. The plant, 
however, appears to be going to rest now, and 
as soon as ail the leaves have fallen it will be 
safe to prune it. Before you attempt to cut 
away any of the growth, nail to the wall a 
sufficient number oT the strongest shoots to fill 
up any vacant spaces; when this is done you 
may cut back to within 2 inches of the old wood 
any shoots that project outwards. Supposing 
the main branches are 9 inches apart, you may 
cut away all the growth back to a spur, whether 
it stands out from the wall or not.—J. C. C. 


- Now is a good time to prune this plant; 

in fact, any time after the leaves have fallen. 
There is no method of pruning this climber 
better than that similar to a Vine on the spur 
system. If the main stems are trained 2 feet 
apart all growth made from them during the 
current year should be cut to within an inch or 
so of the main sterna or branches. Instead of 
allowing all the shoots to remain that push 
from the eyes in the spring, so as to overcrowd 
each other, some should be thinned awaj’ to give 
more room for development. One fairly stiong 
shoot will give more flowers, and of better 
quality than twice the number of weaker ones. 


2810.— Oentaurea candldissizna. —Sow 
the seed towards the end of this month in one 
or more well-drained boxes of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and place on a shelf in a rather 
warm greenhouse. Prick the plants off into 
other boxes of similar soil, or singly into small 
(3-inch) pots, and grow on in the house until the 
beginning of May, when they should be trans¬ 
ferred to cold frames to harden. These plants 
are not at all difficult to grow from seed, though 
this must be fresh, aud if sown early in the 
spring they will make good-sized plants by the 
end of May.—B. C. R. 

-Sow the seeds now in heat and keep them till 

established. If you could make up a hot-bed and place 
one of the frames on it that would be a useful place for 
starting the seedlings and other things os well, moving 
them into the greenhouse when well up. Sowing the 
seeds iu autumn is the best treatment to have strong 
plants to put out iu May. — E. H. 

2825. — Striking “Geranium” cut¬ 
tings. — I should not recommend the use of the 
pits. Wait until March, then take off your 
cuttings straight across the hardest part of a 
joint, lay them on a shelf for twenty-four hoars, 
and then, having filled a number of grocer’s 
wooden cornflour or biscuit-boxes with light 
soil, prick in your cuttings about 2 inches apart. 
Water the surface with a spout, and stand on a 
shelf near the light; they will root right enough. 
—A. G. Butler. 


I f-“ Geranium ” cuttings are easily rooted in a dry 

heat, such as a shelf over a flue or hot-water pipes: but 
thev will be very likely to damp off in the hot-bed. If 
dibbled in pote, or even in boxes, of sandy eoil they will 
root in the same house in which thev have been growing 
very well. Do not crowd them.—E. H. 


- You might strike the cuttings in a 

warm pit, or in the greenhouse for that matter, 
and insert them in shallow boxes filled with 
ordinary soil, or better still, 5-inch pots. It 
is necessary at this season of the year to be very 
carefnl not to give them too much water, or 
keep the atmosphere too close after they are 
rooted. Unless these precautions are fol- 
lowed they will most assuredly damp off. 
The soil should be kept just moist and 
no more, all dead and decaying leaves picked 
off, and on fine days give air. This may 


be increased as the plants progress until the 
time they are to be pat oat, when they should 
be well hardened. When rooted sufficiently, pot 
them off separately from the boxes and pots. If 
you careful you will get a good stock for plant¬ 
ing out in the open, or growing on for pots.— 
C. T. 

-There was no need to keep the plants in 

heat throughout the winter, as the growth made 
under such circumstances will be comparatively 
weak and the cuttings consequently inferior to 
those produced in a moderately cool house, and 
also more liable to “ damp off.” The middle of 
February is quite soon enough to begin striking 
these plants, and if the plants are kept cool 
during the winter, and afforded a little more 
warmth about the present time, they would be 
in capital condition for striking then. I should 
advise you to reduce the temperature & little, 
give air rather freely, and keep the plants 
moderately dry at the root for the present, so as 
to harden the cuttings a little by the time 
mentioned. The best way to strike them in the 
spring is in 3£-inch pots, five or six in each, and 
to stand these on a shelf or open stage directly 
over or near to a row or two of hot-water pipes 
or a flue, where a current of warm, dry air is 
constantly passing over or through them. Keep 
the soil moderately dry until the roots begin to 
form, then water more freely, and pot off singly 
before the roots become matted. In this way 
they do very much better than in the moist 
j atmosphere of a hot-bed frame or pit, where 
damping is sure to be very troublesome. The 
temperature you mention is about right. — 

2739 —Roman Hyacinths, dec —I fear 
“ Hof born ” will not get his Roman Hyacinths 
to bloom satisfactorily after the first year. I 
have tried all sorts of plans, but the majority of 
bulbs failed to bloom at all, or were so poor as 
to be worthless. As regards other bulbs to 
bloom in a cool greenhouse at Christmas the 
list is very limited, as without some kind of 
artificial heat one must wait until February 
before much bloom can be had. I think the 
earliest flowering bulb we have for cool-houses 
is Iris reticulata, a very beautiful flower, and if 
bulbs are potted in August and kept in green¬ 
house it will be iu flower in January.—J G.. 
Hants. 

2770.— Uses of a cold frame.— The cold 
frame may be put to many uses, and it depends 
upon what kind of plants you grow in your 
garden as to the use you can make of it. It 
would do well for sheltering such things as 
choice Carnations, which it is not advisable to 
risk during the winter in the open ground, or 
for growing show Auriculas, besides being useful 
for hardening off annuals and bedding plants, 
previous to being placed in the positions in 
which they are to bloom. You could also, in a 
cold frame, propagate many things in the 
summer months, and if you cultivate Chrysan¬ 
themums, it may be made use of as a shelter for 
these until they are placed out-of-doors for the 
summer. In one cold frame I remember were 
grown many things, notably hardy plants in 
pots, Orchis foliosa especially well, Cypripedinm 
apectabile, and for propagating hardy flowers 
that need careful treatment, also raising them 
from seed. Hardy bulbs in pots may be grown 
in a cold frame, and, when coming into flower, 
transferred to the greenhouse.—C. T. 

2822.— Cineraria culture.— The treat¬ 
ment seems to have been right, except that I 
cannot imagine what “ hardened off ” means as 
applied to Cinerarias. Hardening off, as gar¬ 
deners understand it, means gradually inuring 
the plants to a lower temperature, or to stand 
out-of-doors; 56 degs. is too high a temperature. 
The Cineraria is quite a greenhouse plant, and 
should be kept in a house near the glass with a 
rather low temperature, merely sufficient heat 
being used to keep out frost. They should be 
showing for bloom now, and are at their full 
beauty in March and April.—J. D. E. 

2809. — Lapageria alba.— As it is a diffi¬ 
cult job to clear the growth of this plant from 
scale, you cannot do better than cut all the old 
shoots down and encourage the young ones to 
fill up the space again. I am afraid your plant 
has also been attacked by thrips, which are 
destructive insects when theyare numerous. You 
had better fumigate the house with Tobacoo for 
three successive nights. Be careful also and 
watch for slugs in tne house, as they are very 
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destructive to the young shoots of the Lapageria. 
You should also give the roots manure-water to 

S romote a strong growth in the rising shoots.— 

. G. C. 

- In your position I should b« strongly tempted to 

cut the old shoots out, and let the new st ems which are 
showing lake up the running, keeping a sharp look out to 
prevent the scale getting on the new growth. If the old 
growth whioh is covered with scale is retained the insects 
must be got rid of at once, and this will Involve some 
trouble, but nothing can be done with a plant covered 
with scale.—E. H. 

■ I should cut away the worst of the old 
growths altogether, and clean the rest tho¬ 
roughly from the scale (which else will be sure 
to spread on to the young shoots), but retaiu 
them for the present. Give the plant a rich 
top-dressing presently, removing some of the 
ola surface-soil first. Give the plant plenty of 
water and weak liquid-manure throughout the 
summer, keep the young shoots perfectly clean, 
and when you have got a vigorous young growth 
cut away the old stems altogether.—B. C. R. 

- The plant is evidently in a bad way, 

and this can only be from neglect, as you say it 
has dowered well for some years, and Lapagerias 
are one of the moat lasting greenhouse climbers 
we have. I should be inclined to cut out some 
of the worst of the old wood, 
but not that from which young 
growth is breaking. Make war 
against the scale at once, as 
you can use stronger measures 
now than when young growth 
has commenced. Examine the 
roots; they may be rott ing from 
wet or aie too dry.—P. U. 

- When a plant of any 

kind is ‘‘covered with scale” 
it cannot do well until the 

K raaite is removed. This can 
done by handwashing with 
a sponge and soft soapy water ; 
the water should be so warm 
that the hand may be kept in 
it without inconvenience. Care 
must be taken not to snap the 
leaves off in washing. No fresh 
leaves will appear on the wood 
that is already formed, but 
young shoots will push out 
from the old wood, and will in 
a season cover the plant with 
green leaves. Vigorous shoots 
will also push up from the base 
of the old plants. The plant 
has probably been too freely 
exposed to the sun, which has 
caused the leaves to become 
brown. The shoots will pro¬ 
duce flowers freely in the 
autumn. Shade from hot sun¬ 
shine in summer and early 
autumn.—J. D. E. 

- When scale appears on 

anything the safest way is to 
cut it out and burn it. I treated 
all affected parts of my Lapa- 
geria that way, and now it is 
clean. I have also quite recently burnt 
three or four scale-affected Abulilons and an 
Oleander. It is quicker work to grow treah 
plants than to tight scale when it once gets a 
good grip on a plant, for even though you may 
destroy all visible scales there are certain to be 
many eggs and small scales which will be over¬ 
looked.—A. G. Boti.kr. 

2812.— Cold greenhouses.— If the dis¬ 
trict and position are fairly warm and sheltered 
your plan will be quite feasible; but as you have 
no heat some good thick warm coverings for the 
glass must be provided in order to exclude 
frosts in March and April. Plant in February 
earlier or later, according to whether the 
district is a warm or a cold one, the prevailing 
weather, etc. ; take advantage of every ray of 
sunshine and warmth, covering the glass on cold 
nights, and when the plants are up and in 
growth free ventilation must be afforded to keep 
the branches sturdy and healthy, increasing the 
quantity of air os the weather becomes warmer 
and the growth advances. Give plenty of water 
and weak liquid-manure while the tubers are 
swelling, but gradually dry the crop off towards 
the last or the tubers will be watery. The soil 
must be light and rich, yet sweet; a little super¬ 
phosphate of lime is the taat^thing to use iwnen 
planting, j and a. spring- - 1 -' 


ammonia when earthing up will keep tho plants 
wonderfully, and both hasten and increase the 
crop. I think you will find Sharpe’s Victor the 
best variety, as the haulm is short, and it forces 
well and matures very rapidly. It will be ad¬ 
visable to cover the beds with nearly a foot of 
dry straw or Fern until the growth appears 
above ground, and even after that, at night, 
should the weather be very severe.—B. C. K. 

-If you have plenty of warm manure lo make hot¬ 
beds in the cold houses you might grow' PotaLoes, as you 
suggest, with good results, and the l>eds would soon retain 
heat enough for the Cucumbers in M*y ; but I should think 
if there is any local demand Lettuces would pay as well; 
Radishes also; and Cress in some districts is grown in 
suoh houses at a profit.—E. H. 

2788.— Storing Begonia tubers —These 

tubers are in rather too warm and dry a situa¬ 
tion. All they need while dormant is to be 
kept from frost, and a dry cellar or bedroom, 
from which frost is excluded, would be belter 
than a hot kitchen. They will not begin to grow 
again until they are repotted in March, when 
they can easily be started in the sunny window 
of a kitchen. They should have small pots at 
first, leaf-mould, loam, sand, and a little soot 
(as compost), and be potted on with richer soil 


when the pots are full. In plant-stoves we have 
doing well Allamandas, Ipomiva Thomsoni, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Dipl&denia boliviensis, 
and others ; a main shoot of each is trained to a 
rafter, and flowering growths hang down. An 
occasional use of the knife keeps all within the 
space assigned to them. Gross growth is 
cnecked by cutting the roots outside the pots as 
may be necessary. In greenhouses and other 
cool structures Lapagerias (scarlet and white), 
Clematis Beauty of Worcester, variegated 
Cobrcas, Niphetos, W. A. Richardson and Mate- 
chal Niel Robcs, Habrothamnus of sorts, and 
other climbers do admirably, the plants rooting 
through the pots into beds of Boil.—T. 


Our Rradirs* Illustrations : Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris). Engraved for 
Gakdrximo Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field 
Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
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*, never allowing them to become 
pot-bound. Soot-water or other liquid-manure 
in a weak, thin state may be given as soon as 
flower-buds appear, and they should be con¬ 
stantly turned round, if grown in a window, or 
they will bo all on one side. Draughts make 
them drop their buds, or any want of water ; 
overwatering will do the same, however. They 
must be regularly supplied, but never dosed 
with water when they are already moist on the 
surface of the soil. They can be put out in a 
bed in June, but should be mulched and watered 
in dry weather.—L. R. 

Hot house Climbers. —Frequently one 
may see in plant-stoves and greenhouses climbers 
allowed to become matted for w&nt of thinning. 
They are often allowed to grow too gross when 
space is limited, and trained over tho glass 
roofs, shutting out light and air from plants on 
stages or floors underneath. If the climbing 
plants can be planted in open beds where the 
roots can be curtailed or pruned at pleasure, 
they are more manageable than when they are 
allowed unlimited space. Many species when 
grown in pots are liable to suffer at the roots 
and thus become a prey to vermin. A favourite 
system of mine is to grow certain robust species 
in pots half plunged, and with holes made large 
enough in the bottoms to allow the roots egress 


FERNS. 

USEFUL HARDY FERNS. 
Polyfodium (Polypody). 

This large genus of Ferns contains several 
valuable hardy kinds, the principal being the 
common P. vulgare, which alone has a score of 
cultivated varieties, differing more or less wildly 
from each other. The most distinct and 
beautiful, as well as finest, are 
cambricum, elegantissimnm, and 
pulcherrimuin. They prefer 
shade and need plenty of water 
when growing during summer ; 
they thrive best in a compost 
of fibry loam and tough and nbry 
peat, with plenty of leaf-mould. 
The evergreen species are capital 
for cutting from. Besides P. 
vulgare and its varieties, there 
are several deciduous varieties 
of great beauty, such as P. 
Dryopteris (Oak Fern), which 
does well in a pot or pan, as here 
figured, and P. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern), both well known 
to Fern lovers. These plants 
thrive beat in a compost of peat, 
loam, and Bh&rp sand, with the 
addition of Borne broken lumps 
of sandstone. They prefer a dry 
situation, and do well in the 
rock-garden; indeed, they can¬ 
not be out of place in any situa¬ 
tion which is not fully exposed 
to the sun. I*. Robertianum 
(Limestone Polypody), is a 
beautiful deciduous species 
somewhat difficult to manage ; 
it will endure sunshine, but 
should have a dry, sheltered 
position. It prefers a mixture of 
sandy and tibry loam, with a 
plentiful admixture of pounded 
limestone. P. alpeatre is a 
distinct, handsome Fern, bear¬ 
ing a close resemblance to tho 
hardy Fern; the fronds are 
dark - green and sometimes 
exceed 2 feet in length. It may 
with advantage be grouped with 
Lady Ferns, as it flourishes under similar treat¬ 
ment. P. hexagon-opterum, a native of North 
America, is quite hardy in a sheltered position, 
and produces elegant tapering dark green fronds 
about 1 foot in height. G. 

2821. — Maiden hair Ferns. — When 
Maiden-hair Ferns have filled their pots with 
roots, repot into others two sizes larger. Feb¬ 
ruary ana March are the best months for general 
repotting, though whenever a plant requires 
more root-space at any season, except in the 
depth of winter, I should repot. Ferns may be 
divided best at the early spring shifting, and 
this division is necessary, especially where there 
is not room to grow large specimens. Sometimes 
—I may say it is generally necessary in the case 
of old plants to reduce the balls when repotting. 
Nearly all Ferns will grow in good loam, 
enriched with leaf-mould, and made sufficiently 
porous with sand. The quantity of the two 
l&st-named substances used must depend upon 
the character of the loam. Heavy loam may 
have more of both than light sandy loam ; in 
fact, rather adhesive loam is better for most 
plants than that which is very light and sandy— 
so far, at least, as regards pot-culture.—E. H. 

- Early spring is the best time in the 

whole year for potting Ferns, as growth is then 
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commencing, and I should certainly think that 
your plants needed repotting, possibly dividing 
also, both operations being best performed at 
that season. A good light soil composed of peat 
and loam, mixed with sufficient sharp silver- 
sand to make it of proper lightness, will suffice, 
and crock the pots well, as good drainage is 
essential to the well-being of the Ferns. You 
may cut away a few of the older roots, but take 
care not to hack ruthlessly, and remove old and 
useless soil You can put the plants back into 
the same pots having thoroughly cleansed them, 
or if you wish to get splendid specimens pot them 
on into a larger size. After potting and dividing 
be very careful not to give too much water. 
Watering will need great care, as if the soil is 
kept too wet the plants will never make headway. 
Place them at first in the warmest corner of the 
house.—C. T. 

- These very soon fill an ordinary-sized 

flower-pot with roots, and the plants when 
small should be repotted twice in a year ; larger 
plants will do very well if repotted once. Now 
would be a good time to repot such plants as are 
alluded to in this query. Turn them out of the 
flower-pots in which they are now growing, and 
remove the drainage with a pointed stick, using 
the stick also to workout some of the exhausted 
soil from the compact ball of roots. All the 
outer part of the Dali should be loosened, to 
cause the roots to push out more freely into the 
new potting-soil, which should be composed of 
two parts good fibrous yellow loam to one of 
fibrous peat. Drain the flower pots well, and 
press the soil in moderately firm. They are 
easily divided.—J. D. E. 


7- Do not cut away the roots, but either 

shift the plants bodily into larger pots, or els0 
divide them into small pieces. Start these in 
3-inch pots, and subsequently shift them on 
iato larger si/33. The best time to perform 
either operation is just as the new growth is 
commencing in the spring—in February, March, 
or April, according to the . temperature main¬ 
tained. Use a light sandy soil—a mixture of 
loam and peat, or loam and leif-mould, with a 
sixth-part of sharp sand added in either case— 
and after potting they ought to be sparingly 
watered at the root for a time ; but keep them 
close and warm, and sprinkle them frequently 
overhead with the syringe.—B. C. R. 


2826.— Heating by hot water —The 

flow-pipe should rise gradually until the highest 
point is reached, the fall in the same proportion 
till the return takes the last dip into the 
bottom of the boiler. Two 4-inch pipes, if the 
boiler is equal to its work, will give a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. in a bed 3 feet 6 inches wide. 
The best arrangement will probably be as the 
mam flow enters the house, to take a branch 
from it to supply the bottom-heat. Let it rise 
to the end of the bed and then fall in rather 
greater proportions till it enters the main 
return at the point of entrance. Water will 
circulate on a dead level, but the circulation 
will not be rapid enough, as nearly the whole 
of the impetus would have to come from the 
fire ; but I find, when several houses are 
attached to one boiler, the circulation is 
better with only a moderate rise in the pipes, 
as the hot water will also flow more freely to 
the high points. I have one house where the 
pipes are a good bit higher than other houses 
attached to the same boiler, and that house 
always has to be worked with the valve turned 
nearly close down. A gradual 6-in. rise in a house 
100 feet long will be sufficient for a free circula¬ 
tion. Where several houses are attached to one 
boiler, there is generally only one main flow, 
though there will probably be two returns enter 
the boiler on each side or, in other words, the 
return, when it comes back to the end of the 
boiler, branches off on each side, and enters the 
boiler at the cool end.—E. H. 


" a general way, the return pipe shoui 

be the lowest, but as in this case the pipes &i 
required to furnish bottom-heat, the flow ar 
return may be on the same level, or, I shou 
say, side by side, with a slight rise from the boil 
to the farthest end of the bottom-heat pipes, 
the bed is enclosed by brickwork, and tl 
pipes covered with rubble or a platform ov< 
them made with oorrugated sheets of iroi 
supported 3 inches above the pipes, you 
only want three rows—two flows and 


return—to furnish the>amount of 
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you require. In placing the bottom-heat pipes, 
raise them as high as you can, as the nearer tney 
approach the height of the pipes for top-heat the 
quicker the circulation will be, and the more 
bottom-heat you will get. You require a strong 
fire to keep up the top-temperature; but in 
April and May, when the sun shines brightly 
and you require less fire, the bottom-heat will 
decline if the pipes are much lower than those 
that supply the top-heat.—J.C. C. 

- It is certainly advisable for the return 

pipe or pipes to be a little lower than the flow, but 
it is not absolutely necessary, and if the rise and 
fall from and into the boiler is properly arranged, 
both flow and return may be, and often are, 
placed side by side on one level. But you do 
not want four or six rows of piping to' afford 
bottom-heat in a bed only feet wide ; three 
will be ample, and of these two may be flow and 
the third return. Again, you must not let the 
plunging material, or whatever this lies on, rest 
directly on the pipes ; but fix the cross-bearers 
which carry the bed 8 in. or 9 in. above them, 
and on these lay the slates, sheets of galvanised 
iron—the latter corrugated are much the best— 
or whatever the staging is to consist of. 
Although the pipes may be laid on the same 
level, in practice it is found better to cant the 
connection at the end a little, so as to bring the 
return 1 inches or 3 inches lower than the flows, 
and to let the former slope down slightly towards 
the boiler.—B. C. R. 

2826.— Heating a lean to greenhouse. 

—You could not heat the house satisfactorily 
with a flue without removing the bed of soil 
along the front. If that was done a flue would 
answer admirably ; but I do not advise this on 
account of the labour involved in moving the 
earth. A small independent boiler fixed at one 
end, and a flow and return 4-inch pipe along the 
frout and at one end, would be sufficient to keep 
out frost. The pipes should be placed as near 
the front glass as you can get them.—J/C. C. 

-I should axy that a well-constructed flue would 

answer admirably. You will to have to remove the solid 
earth-bed alon# the front of the house, and substitute a 
raised staging instead, under which the Hue must run. 
The Out 0 feet should consist of brickwork, 9 inches square 
internally, and the remainder of 9-inoh glazed drain pip s, 
with sockets. There should be a rise of at least 2 feet , and, 
if possible, 3 feet in the flue from the furnace to the 
chimney-end. A chimney 10 feet or 12 feet high (from 
furnace) will probably answer.—B. 0. R. 

2824.— Constructing a greenhouse.— 

Do you mean that the height of the framework 
to the eaves or upper plate from which the 
rafters spring is 7 feet ? If so the roof should 
be rather flat, or the structure will be unduly 
lofty. A farther height of about 2 feet from the 
level of the upper plates to the ridge plank 
will give a quite sufficient pitch to the roof. 
But it would have been better, I think, to have 
made the sides lower, say, 4 feet from the 
ground, and given the roof a steeper pitch, 
making the height to ridge 7 feet 6 inches or 
8 feet; even in this way there could have been 
a small triangular light above the door. 
Sash bars of 3 inches by 1^-inch stuff are what 
I always prefer and use, at least for ro6f work, 
but for short lengths of 3 feet or 4 feet the 
2-inch by 1-inch or l^-inch will do.—B. C. R. 

2792.— A “Horseshoe” boiler.— 1 11 Per- 
lexed ” exactly describes a difficulty I have 
een under for the last mouth with a No. 1 A 
“Horseshoe” boiler, and about 50 feet of 
4-inch piping. I could not get the top pipe hot 
unless the water was actually boiling, and then 
the supply cistern would boil over. The other 
day, thinking that want of water might be 
causing the difficulty, I poured in about 
15 gallons of water. The apparatus now acts 
splendidly. The fire was made up at 10 o’clock 
at night, and at 8 o’clock next morning I found 
a good fire, and the top pipes too hot to bear 
one’s hands upon. The boiler had not been 
touched in the meantime. The statement will 
perhaps answer “ Perplexed,” and is, I think, 
only fair towards the makers of the boiler.—S., 
Keighley. 

-Hm “ Perplexed ” applied to makers for assistance ? 

No doubt either the pipes are not full of water, or they 
are improperly fixed. Given full pipes and proper fixing, 
the water must in all boilers circulate in the top pipe first. 
—C. C., South Tottenham. 

2780.— Frame over an oven.— Lettuces 
and Radishes will not grow unless they have a 
free circulation of air, with plenty of shnshine 
too, and probably this frame is not in a position 
to give either of these necessaries. The best 


use that such a frame might be put to is to force 
ots of Lily of the Valley iu damp Cocoa-nut- 
bre, if there is any glass structure to which 
they can be moved when they need light. It is 
possible, too, that seeds might be raised in this 
frame, such as Begonias, Ferns, and many other 
delicate seeds which do beBt in the deep shade 
while they are germinating. Everything, how¬ 
ever, would need to be hardened off when up in 
a light and airy structure, for plants would soon 
grow weak without sunshine, and would be 
useless if kept for any length of time in so 
unnatural a position. RomaL Hyacinths, Early 
Narcissus, and later bulbs might be placed in 
warmth for a week or two just as they are 
starting to bring them on early.—J. L. R. 

2320. — Heating a greenhouse —The “Radiating” 
or ‘-.Syphon" heaters, though inferior to a good hot-mater 
apparatus, are much better than the ordinary stoves that 
discharge the products of combustion directly into the 
house, the quantity of injurious matter escaping being 
very small indeed.—B. 0. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA 
I am in receipt of flowers of this Orchid from 
“Sarah Geddis,” and I am much obliged for 

them. There are two forms of the Bpecies 
named above which are worthy of special 
notice, these are numbered 3 and 6. The 
latter is certainly a very fine flower, pure white 
in the ground colour, and heavily spotted and 
blotched with rich chestnut-brown. This 
resembles very much some of the forms I have 
seen at times at St. Albans amongst Mr. Sander’s 
plants. One of the flowers iu question measures 
about 4.V inches across, and the flower is thick 
and waxy in texture, the sepal* are lanceolate, 
white, having three broad and Urge transverse 
blotches of rich chestnut, the petals somewhat 
ovate, very much broader than the sepals, 
toothed at the edges white, with a distinct row 
of intra-marginal spots of reddish-brown, and a 
larger central one, the base slightly flushed with 
rose, lip large and flat, oblong, white with a 
distinct yellow crest, and ornamented in the 
lower part with a row of spots near the margin 
It is a beautiful flower, well worthy of the 
greatest care. I do not say it is the best 
spotted form I have seen, for I have seen 
some magnificent and heavily spotted forms 
at the Dell, Egham, where the superb 
collectionof Orchids belonging to BaronSchrccder 
are tp be seen, and these are superb. The other 
flower sent is not so large, and it looks more 
like the variety known as guttatum. These 
plants, if they were not potted in the latter end 
of September or the beginning of October, should 
be repotted or resurfaced now. If they do not 
require repotting about the beginning of next 
mouth, draining the pots well, and using for soil 
good brown upland peat-fibre, which should 
have about an equal part of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss mixed with it, and I like to put in here 
and there a handful of Bedfordshire white sand 
when potting them, and finish up with a nice 
cone-like mound, surfaced with growiug Sphag¬ 
num Moss. To secure this, I pick out some 
living points aud cut these up quite smiall upon 
the surface. This makes a nice, neat finish, 
and if the plants are kept in the shade, with a 
moist atmosphere, and at that season with a 
temperature not lower than, say, 48 degs., the 
Moss soon grows, and it will be ready to receive 
the young roots when they appear. These do 
like the moist, soft bed thus prepared for them 
much before the hard peat-fibre, and for this 
reason I frequently put a piece of this Moss 
directly under the roots of Delias and Cattleyas 
that are somewhat deficient of this material. 
Do not forget to give an abundance of fresh air 
both day and night upon all occasions, saving 
in hard, frosty weather. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA LUTEOLA. 

This is one of the smallest of the Cattelyas, and 
I have usually had it flower in the late autumn, 
and also in the month of December. I have 
some flowers of it from “ H. Wilson,” who says it 
was brought home by a friend from Para. Yes, 
that is quite likely, because the Europeans 
living there cultivate it in their gardens, but it 
is not a native of that part, for it grows in a 
wild state high up the River Amazon. This 
Gattleya I have known for nearly forty years, 
and in the case of the first plant that I hod, I 
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waa told that it was far easier to grow and had 
a finer flower than Cattleya citrina, and I found 
that, as far aa growing was concerned, that state 
ment waa quite right, but as to its bearing a finer 
flower I am sure this ia wrong, for neither in 
size or in colour ia it anything to compare with 
the Mexican species, neither ia it possessed of 
that exquisite fragrance. However, this Cattleya 
luteola is a very pretty little Orchid, but now I 
daresay, since we have got the fine forms called 
C. Warocqueana of M. Linden, C. Percivaliana 
and C. labiata of M. Sander, growers will 
scarcely deign to look upon this small flower, 
bat yet it isso distinct, and its modest beauty will 
commend it to the attention and the care of many 
of my readers, and I was pleased to see this plant 
well cared for by one of our best and most 
extensive Orchid-growers last November, who 
had it flowering in great force, several plants, 
and between twenty and thirty flowers were 
opm or opening. It may be hung up either 
upon a block of wood or in a small basket, 
with a very small portion of soil about its 
roots, and this should be nice peat fibre, and 
from its size it will not occupy much room. 
The plant, as before said, should be hung up, 
but not in the sun, for I have always found it 
thrive best when treated to a slight shade. It 
like a an abundant supply of water when growing, 
after which I remove it to the warmest end of 
the cool house for some time, and keep it drier. 
When its flowers begin to push 
out I remove it back to the 
intermediate-house and give it 
more moisture ; and here let 
me remark—more heat and 
moisture should always be 
given when any plant is coming 
into flower; it is actual 
starvation to keep them with¬ 
out it, which you will find by 
the crippled and deformed 
blooms that they afterwards 
bring. Matt. Bramble. 


should be dried up by additional heat, and 
the effects of the heat should be avoided by 
the admission of a little more air than usual. 
The cool-house may be kept moister than any 
other, and should not have any feeling of 
draught about it; but do not let there be so 
much water used by a considerable amount as 
in the summer-time, and I would keep this up 
to nbout 48 dogs., and if it runs down again at 
night to 4.5 degs. it will not matter ; but the 
increase of a few degs. in the day-time will be 
an advantage. I would not be too lavish with 
fire-heat, and if we have a good bright day you 
may let the houses run up with the heat of the 
sun without doing any harm ; in other respects 
I cannot see there is anything needs altering. 
There is ono thing, however, which I do not 
ain from your letter that you are paying any 
eed to, and that is preparation for repotting or 
resurfacing when the plants have woke up. 
Tits Odontoglossums were attended to, of 
course, last autumn, which is quite right; for as 
these plants can grow and make good roots 
during the dull time of the year, if they are 
not looked after then a season is lost ; but the 
Cattleyas and Ladias, the majority of the 
Oncidiutns, and all the plants which require the 
warmth of the intermediate or Brazilian-house 
and some freshening up at the roots in the 
Bpring, which should be done before any of the 
young roots have started, in order to avoid 


The Golden Dendiobe (Demlrohium auri-um). 


THE GOLDEN DENDROBE 
(Denduobium aukeum). 

In reply to “ Surreyitc," 

“J. I).," and “F. H.,”l may 
say that this Orchid (here 
figured) more familiar to the 
majority of Orchid growers by 
its old name of hclerocarpum, 
is a plant which no one having 
a stove should be without, a 
single flower alone being suffi¬ 
cient to pervade the honso with 
a delightful perfumo resem¬ 
bling that of Violets. Its 
flowers are not conspicuous, 
notwithstanding its name, 
which signifies bright golden- 
yellow, for although i have 
seen many varieties of this 
plant the brightest has been creamy-white in 
the sepals and petals, and the lip a pale- 
yellow. It blooms during the winter months 
and, as before said, yields a delicious 
perfume. The variety philippense should be 
avoided by amateurs who require this plant for 
its perfume, for, although it is a much stronger¬ 
growing form, and its flowers are larger than 
the type, it is entirely devoid of fragrance. It 
is widely distiibuted in India. 

Matt. Bramble. 


MANAGEMENT OF AN ORCHID-HOUSE 
IN WINTER? 

Tins is a question asked by 44 Euclid,” a resi¬ 
dent in Lancashire ; but I should have liked 
answering it much better had he told me plainly 
the extent of his resources. But from what he 
says I am under the impression that he grows 
all three classes of tropical Orchids, of which I 
mean cool, temperate, and hot house kinds. He 
also says, “ 1 have plenty of heatbut he must 
be careful how it is applied until the plants are 
ia active life again. If the Cattleyas show any 
signs of starting reduce the heat and keep them 
drier. I do not like to see Orchids set growing 
until the end of the second month in the year, 
unless it be Pleiones and a tew such things, which 
cannot be kept back without injury. Orchids 
generally should still be kept quiet and in a 
comparatively dry condition, and at any time that 
more water is cast about than is neceslacy it 
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doing them any injury ; and to prevent this 
at' the beginning of next month advantage 
should lie taken of every spare moment 
to attend to repotting, Ac., of the plants. This 
can best be done by having everything prepared 
now. A quantity of clean potsherds should be 
broken into the sizes required, and the pots can 
be kept in the house out of sight until w anted 
to be used. Sphagnum Moss should be picked 
clean, and some of it chopped up, and this also 
can be kept in the house, together with some 
peat-fibre, all ready prepared, the fine soil 
beaten out, and if this gets too dry, an occa¬ 
sional sprinkling of water will keep it right, so 
that when you have time a plant may be 
repotted or resurfaced, everything being in 
perfect readiness, and at the proper tempera¬ 
ture, no matter how cold the air may be out¬ 
side. The majority of amateurs do not think 
of these things until the minute before they are 
wanted, and thus everything becomes a great 
task, and there is less chance of success after¬ 
wards. Matt. Bramble. 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM 8PECIOSUM. 

I riiiNK. “ J. 1). E.,” in Gardening recently, is 
not quite right in saying that what 44 Forward ” 
takes to be a bulb coming from the base is 
doubtless the flower-scape. I say this because 
I saw the plant that flowered with Mr. Carson, 
at. Nonsuch Park, in 1859, nearly thirty-four 
years ago, which, I think, was the last time i‘ 


has been seen in blossom in this country, and 
this was quite late in the autumn—in the month 
of October—and I do not think the plant w r ould 
be showing flower now to open in nine months’ 
time. I have also watched the fine plant of this 
species in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection for 
some years now, but I have never seen any 
indication of a flower-scape upon it yet. There 
used also to be a tine plant in the collection of 
Lord Londesborough, but I do not remember to 
have seen it after the collection wa9 removed to 
Coombe. The largest bulb on this plant 
measured 5 feet 7 inches in height, and its girth 
was about G inches ; but Blume, its first dis¬ 
coverer, tells us that in their native country they 
reach 10 feet in height, having long, strongly- 
rihhed leaves, arranged in a distichous manner. 

I have observed that Mr Sander has imported 
a lot of it, and he has now planted out one in 
his nursery at St. Albans, a gigantic specimen, 
but I have never heard of this or of any of them 
showing the least indication of flowering ; hut 
1 should once again like to see this giant 
of its race in bloom Mr. Carson was not a 
believer in the cool Orchid treatment, and the 
house in which the plant was flowered waa very 
hot and very moist, which is what it require*. 
It had been grown in the same collection for 
over ten years, and I suppose was introduced by 
the Messrs. Loddiges at the same time that the 
plant was that flowered at Hackney some seven 
}eats before with bnt one bloom, which I did 
not see, and these two occasions I believe are the 
only times it has been seen in flower in this 
country. There were two snikes upou the plant 
that flowered at Nonsuch Park ; but I do not 
remember if they w*;re both borne by the one 
stem, each flower measuring about 5 inch*8 
across, the sepals and petals nearly equal, 
spreading, broadly oblong, thick and waxy in 
texture, rich-yellow, much spotted and blotched 
with deep-purple ; lip, three lobed, yellow, 
streaked with lines of red. This is all 1 
remember of this plant, ami I should much lihe 
to hear of its being flowered again, and l look 
forward to Bceing it. at St. Albaus fiist, or at 
Dorking ; but I should lie very pleased to hear 
of it from “Forward,” or any olher of iny 
readers, and perhaps one of them would favour 
me with a flower. This G. Bpeciosum is a giant 
in growth, ami a very rare plant to flower ; but 
there are other species which arc more amenable 
to the accommodation of our Orchid-houses, and 
which flower more freely. These are G. Ellisi, 
G. multifloruin, G. Measuresianum, G. Seegari 
anum, G. Fendliauuni, and others. All require 
very great heat and moisture, but they lluwt r 
freely enough. Matt. Bramble. 


2801.— Sea sand for potting.— This 
material does very well indited for potting 
purposes. It may be used for all sorts of plants, 
except Cape and New Holland plants ; but to 
tell the truth, I have never used it for Cape 
Heaths, Azaleas, greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
and plants of that kind. It answers well for 
such plants as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and all such plants as are denomi¬ 
nated soft-wooded by gardeners. Cuttings of 
bedding-plants, and seeds of the usual half- 
hardy plants, such as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Ac., may be put into soil made more porous by 
the use of sea-sand. 1 once had charge of a garden 
near the sea, and I used the sea-sand freely for 
plant pottiug, putting in cuttings, aud sowing 
seeds, also for layering Carnations. The common 
Crimson Clove Carnations used to grow with a 
vigour such as 1 never saw elsewhere if this sea- 
sand was not used. It does not seem to retaiu 
much salt after being laid out of-doora for a 
few weekB.—J. D. E. 

2803.— Sawdust as manure —I should 
say that it would be about the w’orst mixture 
you could use. The sawdust would produce 
abundance of Toadstools and impoverish tho 
ground, whilst the rank dog-manure would 
probably poison your plants ; at least, I have 
seen Grass burnt up by it in patches. I should 
rather recommend you to burn the sawdust wit h 
your garden refuse, and put the ashes on the 
ground.—A. G. Butler. 

- Sawdust, certainly when used by itself, 

is nasty, unwholesome stuff when dug iuto tho 
soil, anil frequently breeds hosts of fungi. 
Dogs’-manure, again, is a very objectionable 
material, of a sour nature, and giving rise t.» a 
mouldy grow Co Jifiii u'Jou A 
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the two anything better calculated to spoil 
the garden and kill everything it contains it 
would be difficult to mention, (rood stable- 
manure is cheap enough in London—much more 
so than in the country—and little difficulty 
ought to be experienced in getting a load or two 
of spent Hops or old tan for a few shillings, 
either of w hich would be far preferable to the 
horrible compound suggested.—B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 


EARLY MELONS IN TOTS. 

Early Melons are very valuable to those who 
have a large and varied dessert to supply in the 
spring, and though I well know there is nothing 
new to add to their culture, much time is saved 
by growing in pots and growing early varieties. 
Some may say there is little difference in Melons 
as to earliness, as they all take much the same 
time. There is, however, a great difference, 
some kinds being three or four weeks in advance 
of others. This is easily accounted for, as a 
Melon with a thick skin or rind takes much 
longer than a thinner skinned one ; for instance, 
Davenham Early is far earlier than some others. 
For early fruiting I prefer a yellow or golden- 
skinned variety, and a moderately sized fruit 
with some of the Cantaloup blood iu it. For 
mid-season fruits a green-fleshed Melon is diffi¬ 
cult to beat. Whatever kind is cultivated, 
much depends upon the consumer’s taste, one 
preferring scarlet-fleshed, another green-fleshed. 
There are few fruits that deteriorate sooner than 
Melons. When several kinds are grown it is 
impossible to keep them true, so that I consider 
raisers are justified iu the work as long as such 
deterioration goes on and a high standard in 
new kinds is maintained. For early fruits 
bottom-heat and a small house with a sharp 
pitched roof facing south are essential to success. 
Such a house is not always to be had and good 
fruits may be grown in frames. For years I 
grew Eastnor Castle, and got ripe fruits the 
second and third week in May out of a small 
six-light frame, wellheated and facing due south. 
My employer at that time thought it the best 
Melon of all, and it was the only variety grown 
so as to keep it true. My plan in frames was 
to plant at the end of January in 18 inch pots, 
plunged in the fermenting material, placing the 
pot on another one inverted so as to prevent the 
large one sinking down. I then made a rough 
trellis, 12 inches from the glass, and trained the 
vine, and thus got every ray of sunlight, besides 
keeping the fruits clean and free of insect pests. 
By having a free circulation of air under the 
plants the early blooms set freely and the fruits 
ripened well. As regards Melons for house 
work, I adopt the same plan, 

Plunging the pots or standing them over the 
pipes on other pots, and planting as soon as 
young plants in the rough leaf can be secured. 
I always find there is nothing gained by potting 
on ; I prefer to sow in 3 inch pots in good loam 
and a little mortar rubble or charcoal refuse, 
placing in a brisk heat, and when the third leaf 
has developed, plant at once if the soil in the 
pots is in a nice warm condition. For Melons I 
prefer a strong loam cut the previous year and 
stacked with a layer of horse-droppings between, 
adding some old mortar rubble or charcoal 
refuse. Firm planting induces a sturdy growth. 
It is also advisable with Melons cultivated thus 
early in the season to crop sparingly, two to 
four fruits on each plant being ample, and to 
get all the fruits to set at the same time on all 
the plants. To get flavour in the fruits, keep a 
warm, dry atmosphere, which is impossible with 
fruits ripening and others swelling. With 
Melons in pots, feeding after the set is secured 
is less difficult than when planted out, as the 
roots of the latter often get down to the manure 
in search of food, and setting is difficult, as 
growth is too robust. With pot plants a heavy 
mulching can be given that goes direct to the 
fruits and thus induces a quick growth. Crack¬ 
ing or splitting at the base or collar is less 
frequent, the stem being firmer and more ex¬ 
posed. Melons often get rich soil at the start, 
and thus early setting is out of the question, a 
gross growth being the result. In pots this is 
to a great extent avoided, and for early or late 
work pot culture has much to recommend it. 
Some may object to use any manure whatever 
for early fruits, but so far, with pot culture when 
used in moderation ar ad vised, it is most bene- 
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ficial. Frequent waterings with liquid-manure 
after a set is secured ana swelling of the fruits 
has commenced are necessary, and a high tem¬ 
perature with little or no air for early fruits. 

_ B. 

2822.— Canker in fruit trees —As the 
trees have been lifted and root-pruned, besides 
being planted only six years, and the soil good, 
it is rather singular that they should canker. 
Something in the soil must be injgfious, or prob¬ 
ably the g&iden is undrained. , 1 have found 
that fruit-trees are not liable to canker when the 
soil is well stirred up to the depth of about 
18 inches or 2 feet; and this could easily be 
done here, considering that the depth of soil is 
2 feet 6 inches. Stagnant water near the roots 
is, of course, very injurious, and ought to be 
drained away. I would also suggest giving a 
dressing of quicklime or mortar rubbish.— 
J. D. E. 

- The question as to the cause of canker 

in fruit-trees is a very wide one. In some soils 
it is impossible to get some varieties to grow at 
all, they canker so badly. While one sort will 
not succeed in a certain soil, in other soil, not 
more than 2 miles away, the same variety will 
flourish and be quitejfree from canker. The best way 
to avoid canker is to choose sorts that will succeed 
in the soil of the locality. To a sti anger, though, 
this is a difficult matter, but a tew enquiries in 
the neighbourhood may elicit some information 
on the point before planting. In “ F. O.’s’* case 
it is difficult to divine a reason, except that of a 
wrong selection of sorts, or it may be the roots 
are deep and much manure may have been 
added to the soil, which induces canker a9 soon 
as anything, especially when the roots are deep 
and away from the influence of the sun’s warmth 
The growth of such trees is often of a gross 
nature, never maturing properly, and while iu 
this state the bark is easily aflected by severe 
frost, and hence canker sets in. I should advise 
“ F. Q.” to take up the trees at the end of next 
October, cutting back any fibreless root9 to 
induce them to make fibrous ones, and plant the 
trees within a few inches j>f the level, covering 
the roots with some light material, such as road 
grit, decayed leaves, vegetable refuse and wood- 
ashes, makiug a mound around the roots. The 
base of the tree should be thoroughly br61^en up 
18 inches deep to admit of surplus water quickly 
passing away from heavy rains. Mix no 
manure with the roots at planting-time, but lay 
a covering 2 inches thick on the surface soil to 
act as a mulch. —S. P. 

2820 .— Management 6t fruit trees — 
The work appears to have been carried out well. 
But I think I would rather have had the 
Peaches and Nectarines planted in the centre 
bsd, nad thh Apripots, Che^Hes, and Plums, in 
tubs in the border round the outside. I think 
when such trees are planted in the borders it is 
best not to mix them. Have the house north 
and south. I have two large houses running 
east and west which I would reverse if I could. 
Do not train trees over the roof if you wish the 
trees in the centre border to do well. The long 
growths of last year should have been pinched 
when about 10 inches long, and then when the 
pruning season comes round the 10 inches of 
wood is shortened back to a wood-bud; usually 
a wood-bud is found in the centre of two 
blossom-buds. Thin out all surplus wood before 
any shortening is done. If you want to learn 
anything about the management of fruit-trees 
in pots it will pay you to go to see Messrs. 
Rivers’ methods of work at Sawbrid go worth.— 
E. H. 

—Yota appear to have done your work 
very well, so far as making the border for the 
roots of the trees, and the arrangements seem 
likely to suit your case, except in the size.of the 
trees for the centre bed ; but I must not say 
much about that, as you do not give the height 
of the house in the centre.* In a general way, 
however, it is best to have the trees for the 
centre bed on stems 2 feet or 3 feet high, 
according to the height of the house, and let 
them form heads reaching to near the glass, as 
the further they are away from it the more the 
growth will get drawn, and the greater difficulty 
you will have in keeping the trees dwarf and 
bushy. You cannot have a span-roof house in 
a better position than running north and south. 
It would have been better to have chosen 
16-inch pots for the side borders, as the tubs, 


under your proposed plan, will soon decay. 
With regard to pruning you may shorten back 
to half their length the existing long shoots, 
which is all tliat will be required in that way at 
present. The strongest shoots on the Peaches 
and Nectarines will require pinching during the 
summer. Let the shoots grow out 12 inches, 
then pinch them back to half that length. The 
other trees may also be dealt with in the same 
way, but do not touch a weakly growth.— 
J. C. C. 

- The fruit-trees would have done much 

better if they had all been grown in pots; they are 
so much more under the control of the cultivator. 
The planted-out trees will do all the better if 
the loam is not too rich. I have found that 
trees planted out have a tendency to run too 
much to wood, making long, unfruitful growths 
instead of short, well-ripened fruitful wood. 
As some of the trees are grown in tubs, there 
will be an opportunity to ascertain whether the 
trees do better in tubs or flower pots than in the 
greater freedom of a made border. The position 
of the house does not matter. The trees will 
do very well in a house running north and south, 
as they will also succeed in one placed east and 
west. If some other trees were trained to the 
roof-gl&98, those underneath in the border would 
certainly not do nearly so well. The wood 
could not be expected to ripen well, hence the 
blossom buds would be uncertain in their setting 
fruit. Plauted-out trees, as well as those grown 
in pots or tubs, if trained as bushes or pyramids 
need to be pinched in during the summer ; if this 
is not done the top part of the trees would be 
furnished with long shoots, and few growths 
would be made at the base, which would 
ultimately become bare of wood. The right 
way is to pinch the top growths first back to 
the fourth or fifth leaf. This causes a better 
growth from the base of the tree ; and continue 
to pinch any growths that push away too freely 
until the last week in July, when it should be 
discontinued.—J. D. E. 

- There is very little fault to find with 

the arrangement of the fruit-trees and the 
borders. The trees will obtain a better shade 
of light with the house running north and 
south than they would with it running east and 
west. The Apricots would be best if planted at 
one end of the house, as they perhaps need more 
air than any of the trees named, but perhaps 
they are. It is best to plant all the trees of one 
kind of fruit together, as they can be so much 
better managed in the matter of their require¬ 
ments in the way of syringing the foliage and 
watering the roots than whea they are mixed 
with other sorts. There would bo no harm in 
training trees under the roof, providing these do 
not obstruct the sun and light from those grow¬ 
ing below'. That is the only point to guard 
I against. If such a space is available it is a pity 
not to utilise it. The best form of tree for this 
purpose would be the standard Peaches or Nec¬ 
tarines. If the former are preferred, Royal 
George and Violette Hative are good sorts, one 
succeeding the other in ripening, which is as they 
should be, thus avoidiug a glut of fruit at one 
time and none another ; but by planting sorts to 
succeed each other a longer season is secured. 
The best Nectarines are Elruge and Pine¬ 
apple, if that number only are required. The 
advantage of planting standard trees for cover¬ 
ing the roof is that they do not interfere 
with the trees below, being branchless for about 
4 feet high or more, according to circumstances. 
The front of the house should answer w’ell for 
Chrysanthemums. The trees in tubs will 
do well out-of-doors directly the fruit is 
gathered ; they should be plunged in soil, 
leaves, or ashes, and remain there until the 
following February. The great point to observe 
ingrowing fruit-trees in pots or tubs is to see 
that they receive plenty of water at the roots 
during the winter ; and, indeed, at all times they 
should be kept thoroughly moist. This is the 
greatest source of bud-dropping that I know of. 
So many persons imagine because a tree is not 
growing the roots may be neglected or other¬ 
wise ; this is a great mistake. It is equally 
wrong, though, to have the roots in a continual 
wet state ; they need to be moist and no more. 
With regard to pruning the trees, all the last 
year’s shoots should be shortened back to 
within 8 inches of their base, presuming the 
trees were planted this autumn. The object in 
cutting them so hard back the first year is to 
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enable each to iay in a good foundation for 
future growth. If the shoots, 2 feet long, for 
instance, are simply topped—say, an inch or so 
taken off—the eyes near the base of the tree 
will remain dormant. Just a few of the buds 
at the end of the shoots will grow, thus leaving 
the lower part of the trees bare in the future. 
Bush-grown trees like these should be managed 
on the pinching method rather than by pruning. 
The idea is to keep them stocky and self- 
supporting of their Drenches. In the spring 
the shoote should be pinched when six leaves 
hare been made, simply taking off the point, 
leaving, say, five leaves, not reckoning the 
small one at the base. In about ten days’ 
time more shoots will be made ; these must 
be pinched agtin when ten more leaves are 
made. The first pinching will assist the plump¬ 
ing up of the buds between that point and the 
base of the shoot. The following winter when 
pruning the trees, if there is a good prospect 
of fruit-buds on the piece below the first pinoh- 
ing, that part of the shoot made above the 
pinched place may be cut off, allowing more air 
and light to the middle of the tree. Over¬ 
crowding the branches is most detrimental to their 
future welfare. If the shoots are not thoroughly 
matured a crop of fruit cannot be expected. 
A most important item is the prompt destruction 
of insect pests. Black and green-fly are very 
troublesome, the former especially if allowed to 
obtain a firm hold of the shoots in the spring, 
curling the leaves up and quite checking the 
growth. Fumigating the house with Tobacco- 
smoke on two successive nights is the best cure 
for both these aphides. In stubborn cases, where 
the leaves are much curled, it will l>e necessary 
to dip the affected parts in a strong 
solution of Tobacco-water. Red-spider 
on the leaves is most injurious to the 
trees, checking the swelling of the fruit 
to a great extent if the leaves are mnch 
infested. The presence of this pest 
denotes neglect of moisture either in the 
form of washing the leaves with clean 
water through a syringe daily, or in 
stintiug the trees at their roots for 
want of water. It is surprising what 
a quantity of water Peach-trees require 
when growing freely in a well-drained 
border. When the fruit is swelling 
freely after haviog passed the stoning 
stage, they require a thorough soaking 
about every ten or twelve days.—S. P. 


when necessary ; but if the soil of the border is 
at all heavy, beyond in covering of long manure 
to shelter the roots and a top-dressing of short 
manure to preserve from drought in summer the 
less yard manure used the better. At the 
present time there is less yard manure used in 
Vine borders than there was years ago, as its 
tendency is to make the soil close and sour, 
and then shanking is bound to appear. Bones 
in some form always give good results, aud 
chemical mauurea are now largely used, and will, 
I think, be even more freely used in the future. 
Among chemical manures I think the patent 
Silicate will be more heard of in the future, 
judging at least from my own trials and what I 
have heard of otherB. It is very important to 
know what is the best manure for Grapes, as 
their culture is now increasing so rapidly. It is 
just possible that the best manure for Grapes 
has not yet been discovered. My own impression 
is that each grower will by direct experiment 
have to And out what is most suitable for his 
own particular soil, and something in the natnre 
of a manure which need nob necessarily be so 
expensive as many of the purchased manures 
are. Bones will always yield their value. Soot, 
again, mixed with nitrate of soda generally gives 
good results. What we want is something that 
will give good results without being ruinously 
expensive. Good samples of guano come in 
well for a change, but guanos, I think, are 
better used with something elso. For making 
a liquid stimulant I have used guano and 
nitrate of soda in equal parts with good results, 
and where there is a farmyard tank this may 
b9 drawn upon with advantage—in fact, I think, 
except for top-dreBsing, to keep out drought in 
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summer, farmyard manure is best given in a 
liquid form, as then we get the essence of the 
m inure, without the solid matter to block up the 
pores of the border.—E. H. 

2744. — Fruit farming. — “R. S. D. ” 
wishes to know how close to the sea-coast fruit- 
farming can be successfully carried out ? Well, 
I live within a mile of the Solent, and although 
the gales of wind are broken by the Isle of 
Wight, to a certain extent, still we get pretty 
rough winds at times—in fact, they are the 
greatest drawback to fruit culture that we have, 
for, in other respects, I camnot see anything 
detrimental through close proximity to the 9alt 
water, for certainly we do not get such low tem¬ 
peratures a9 are registered in more inland places, 
and our crops were good last year, in spite of 
the exceptionally severe and late spring frosts. 
As regards Tomatoes, they often do extremely 
well out-of doors, and I should say that thev 
would succeed quite close to the coast line. If 
“ R. 8. D.” thinks of embarking in the fruit¬ 
growing industry, he wonld do well to visit the 
Channel Islands, where the land is nearly all 
devoted to fruit and vegetable farming, and 
where they get the full force of Atlantic gales, 
and where shelter is one of the first things they 
have to provide. I may also remark that the soil 
near the coast is mostly light, and therefore 
naturally much warmer than stiff land in the 
valleys in more inland places, and this, combined 
with the greater chance of escaping spring frost, 
makes the crops on the coast get a decided 
advantage in the way of earliness, and such 
things as Green Gooseberries and ripe Straw¬ 
berries are sent from this locality at least a 
fortnight before those a few miles inland are fit 
for market, and a few days makes all the 
difference iu the returns one gets for his goods. 
—J. G., Hauls. 


2782.— Apples for kitchen use- 

—Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling, Wellington, and Lord Suffield, for 
its earliness, are four very good kinds—the 
three first-named in particular, as you only 
require one or two varieties. Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Bramley’s would be most suit¬ 
able, and they may be obtained at any good fruit 
nursery. The trees should be strong and healthy 
when purchased, and it is better to pay a good 
price for them than to put up with indifferent 
examples that Cost less, but are more expensive 
in the end. They may bo planted any time 
now in open weather, and at the first opportunity 
prepare the site well, digging in a good supply 
of manure if the soil is poor.—C. T. 

2828. — Wire for Peach-trees. — By 
using wires yon will be able to dispense with 
nails and shreds, and yon will not find it inter¬ 
fere seriously with the ripening of the fruit; bnt 
you will not get rid of the woodlice by nsing 
wires. Yon have done quite right in having the 
wall pointed with cement if you pub up wires, 
bnt you cannot pat nails into it. Something, 
however, was necessary to be done to prevent 
the harbouring of insects in the broken joints. 
Yon will have to make an effort to get rid of 
the woodlice, or you will continue to be troubled 
with them. Hollow Bean-stalks, 5 inches long, 
placed amongst the branches is a capital trap 
for catching woodlice if they are examined once 
a day and the insects destroyed. It is only 
necessary to set up the traps until the fruit 
begins to ripen. You should also clear the 
ground round the trees of any dry mnlching 
material, or anything else that is likely to har¬ 
bour your enemies. Woodlice Like dry 

3 nai tore ; they also object to being frequently 
iaturbed.—J. C C. 

2807. — Manure for Vines.—If the 
natural soil is light, and the position well 
drained, stable-manure, or a- mixture, of stable 
and cow-manure may be used fur top dressing 
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2729. -Strawberries for forcing.— “Virginia” 
should decidedly start Ykmmmm Hlrioart de Thttry for 
the first crop, as it is probably the best early Strawberry, 
and the most laggeiy grown for that purpose in cultivation. 
Sir C. Napier is excellent for late orops under glass, or for 
outdoor crops.—J. G. H. 


OUTDOOR VINES. 

Will yon please to describe the difference 
between the Esperione and Miller’s Burgundy, 
or Miller Grape? I believe my so-called 
Esperione is of the latter kind.—A. R. 

The distinction in appearance between 
these two (Trapes is very marked. The first- 
named (Esperione) is a free and vigorous grower, 
but the young shoots are rather slender and of 
a reddish tinge, and when the wood is ripe it 
is often distinctly streaked with pale and dark- 
brown. It is very fruitful. The leaves are 
deeply lobed and toothed, and the stalks of a 
reddish tinge, and in the autumn the leaves 
become all over of a deep-reddish tinge. The 
bunches are tapering, and from 9 inches to 
12 inches long ; the akin is thick and of a very 
dark-purple colour, covered with a dense bloom. 
The flavour is generally somewhat harsh. The 
other kind (Miller’s Burgundy or Miller Grape), 
of which we give an accurate illustration, is a 
Vine of strong, vigorous growth, the wood 
ripening freely. It is very fruitful, often pro¬ 
ducing three or four bunches oq each shoot. 
The leaves are thick and leathery, very downy, 
and almost white ; hence it is sometimes called 
the ** Miller” Grape. Bunches are small, 
short, and compact, and very thickly and freely 
set; the berries are small and ronndish, skin 
thin, purplish-black, covered with a fine bloom ; 
the flesh is dark, juicy, and covered with a fine 
bloom ; it is of a sweet, pleasant flavour when 
well ripened; one of the very oldest Grapes 
cultivated iu this country. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

2804.— Hyacinths in pots.— It is not pos¬ 
sible to give a satisfactory answer to this query 
without some definite information. If they 
were potted at Michaelmas, and have been kept 
in cottage windows with a fire in the room ever 
sinoe,they must have made considerable growth, 
the flower-spikes being well advanced. If the 
exhibition is in February the plants might be 
got in for it that way. But Hyacinth exhibi¬ 
tions are usually held about the end of March. 
When this is the case the bnlbs should be 
planted in the flower-pots near the middle of 
October; place them out-of-doors and cover 
them well up with Cocoa-fibre-refuse until the 
second or third week in January. The bulbs 
will make plenty of roots and some top-growth 
while ontside, and will start into more vigorous 
growth when placed in the window of a dwelling- 
house or in the greenhouse, and they will flower 
about the third week in March, some of them 
earlier than others.—J. D. E. 

-Much depends upon the temperature of the room 

in whioh they are grown. Then, again, there are early 
and late-flowering varieties, and without knowing what 
kinds are grown any reply given must be mere guess work; 
bub, under ordinary circumstances, the Hyacinths should 
flower in March, very early kinds earlier.—E. H. 

-It will depend entirely upon the temperature and 

treatment yon have afforded these as to when they will be 
in flower. If exposed to light from the first they will be 
longer in reaohing the blooming stage than if they had 
been plunged or kept in the dark until growth had made 
considerable progress. Under ordinary treatment they 
should be in flower now.—P. U. 

2775.— Creepers for the north-west 
Wall Of a house. —The best Rose for this 
situation is that most useful one—Gloire de 
Dijon, for it does not seem to mind any aspect, 
although the flowers are rather different in 
colour on an almost sunless wall, and do not 
open so early in the year as those grown on a 
south-east wall. Ampelopsis Veitchi would do 
well here, but may be thought too nearly like the 
common Virginian Creeper. French Honeysuckle, 
too, and the Yellow Winter-flowering Jasmine 
(Jaaminum nudiflorum), a Passion-flower (Passi- 
flora cceruiea) would grow and bring a few 
flowers duriog the summer, and it might be 
worth while to try a White Clematis (Clematis 
montana). Where there is shelter from those 
deadly foes to plant life—the east winds—many 
creepers will manage to bloom even with a small 
modicum of daily sunshine. All should be care¬ 
fully planted in March, the soil being enriched, 
if necessary, and thoroughly dug.—R. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Qt**rfc« and ami sen are banned bn 
Garoirim^ of charge if a respondents follow the rule* 
here laid down far their guidance. All communication* 
far incertion should be clearly and ooncisely written ,on 
one tide of the payer only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDUtnro, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letter* on business should be sent to the Publisbie. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Ga&duhhci has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follow no the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (uhish, with the exception of such as tannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduum 
should mention the number in uhieh they appeared. 

2846. — Treatment of Strawberries. — Will 
someone kindly inform me as to treatment of Strawberries 
now banting into bloom ?—A. B. C. 

2847. —Gathering 1 Seakale.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to gather Seakale ? Should it be plucked as 
Rhubarb, or cut with a portion of the crown ?—P. K. 

2848. —A good Melon.—Will someone kindly name a 
Melon which will fruit freely and be well veined and of 
good colour ? Also best time for sowing the Bead ?—K. 

2849 -Moss-litter in a flower garden.—Is 
Moss-litter from a stable of any use as a manure in a 
flower garden where the soil is heavy?—C onstant Reader. 

2*:50.- Slags and early Peas — I want to put some 
early Peas in. What should I do to keep the slugs off, as 
last year they ate them as fast as they came up?— 
ABTHORi'E. 

2851.—Beet-root for flower-beds.—Would any¬ 
one give me a few hints how to grow Beet-root for flower¬ 
beds ? What is the name of the best sort for thiB pu* pose ? 
—TrOUBLKSOMB. 

2352 —Cucumbers in frames.— Will semeone 
kindly give me a few hints on the cultivation of Cucum¬ 
bers in frames, and also state the beet varieties for the 
purpose ?—Camber. 

2853. —Tea Roses from seed.—If I put some Tea 
Rose seed in, how long will it be before it oomee up, also 
how long before the plants bloom? Any hints as to soil, 
Aa, will oblige?—A bthorpb. 

2854. —Rose L’ldeale, Ac.—Will “J. c. C." or 
“P. U.” kindly give their opinion of the Rose L’ldeale? 
Also say which is the best for button-hole work, L’ldeale 
cr Mme. Falcot?—A bthorpb. 

2855. -“Geraniums” for exhibition. — Will 
someone give me the names of the six beet " Geraniums” 
for exhibition, three double and three single, with instruc¬ 
tions for their treat ment in a cottage window ?— P. K. 

2856. —Heating a greenhouse.—I want to heat 
my greenhouse with a flue. What size of furnaoe would it 
take for the above house, 8} feet by 8£ feet? I should be 
obliged to “ B. C. R.” for advice as to the above?—O ne in 
a Fix. 

2857. —Lime-wash on vinery walls.—I have 
three vineries with lime-washed walla, and the lime oomes 
off when syringing. Will thin cement wash be better, or 
will anyone suggest anything to prevent the lime-wash 
coming off ?—A. L. 

2858. -Dlrty glass in a greenhouse.—Near the 
joints of the glass on the roof of my greenhouse there is a 
deal of black dirt, apparently a kind of growth. I have 
tried in vain to get it off. Will anyone kindly tell me 
what to use to remove it?—A matbur. 

2859. -Carpet-bedding. — Will anyone be kind 
enough to give me the name of a few plants that will be 
useful for carpet-bedding? 1 shall want them so ae to be 
able to raise them in a cold frame, as I have no heat. I 
have a bed about 6 feet by 4 feet.—W. M. 

2860. -Carrots In heavy soil —Would someone 
kindly give a few directions as to bow to grow a good crop 
of Carrots in a rather heavy red soil, and which would be 
the best sort to be free from canker ? I have tried three 
years and completely failed with the main-crop varieties. 
—Whixall. 

2861. — Propagator for an amateur. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the best form of propagator for an 
amateur’s garden ? I shall be glad to know how it is fixed, 
the price and where it can be procured, the best way to 
work it, and any further and necessary particulars?—J. H. 
Ralph Smyth r. 

2862. — Plants In a frame.—I want to start in a 
frame seeds of Canterbury Bells, Antirrhinums, Auriculas, 
Primroses, and some annuals, so to have them ready to 
prick out as early as safe? When may I sow ? I have a 
greenhouse to remove them to before going out. When 
may 1 plant out ? Late district.— SoeiiBN. 

2863. —A Dwarf Chrysanthemum.—Will *• Mr. 
E. Molyneux ” kindly tell me if there is a Chrysanthemum 
with flowers like Mrs. J. Wright, but with dwarf habit? I 
have grown this variety since ite introduction, each year 
meaning to discontinue its cultivation on aooount of 
height, but being such a general favourite in my home I 
do not like to do so.—C amber. 

2864. —Making a rook garden.—In an interesting 
article recently in Gardbnino on a hardy fernery a ooating 
of cement for burrs or brioka is advised. Will someone 
kindly tell me what cement to buy, and how to use it so 
that Mosses and rock plants will root freely in it ? The 
cement used by a professional in my fernery under glam 
is too hard for any kimi of growth to take root in it.— 
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2865.— Ivies on a house.—I should like to plant 
some Ivies round my house. Variegated, fairly fast¬ 
growing kinds preferred, but they must be self-supporting. 
Are there any garden Ivies to be had which will do the 
latter after they have got a start ? I fancy I have seen in 
Gardening that the roadside Ivy is the only one which 
does not require nailing up. Kindly enlighten me?— 
Ignorance. 

2886.—An Old Wistaria.— I have a Wistaria nearly 
fifty years old growing on the house, which has been 
neglected for several years, and has now grown too bushy 
and wild, the old wood projecting much too far from the 
bourn. Will anyone kindly inform me what is the right 
month for pruning it, and bow it should be done to pre¬ 
vent cutting away all the part that should blossom In the 
spring ?—R. W. 

2167.— Fly on Roses.— My Rjsi s are iufesbed c uring 
the autumn with a tiny fly of a clear canary oolour. Its 
form was almost like some Canaries, bub apparently with¬ 
out legs. If from this poor description anyone is able to 
recognise the inseot, kindly give name, and say if this fly 
is of a destructive oharaoter? I should say when the 
bushes are shaken a number of the flies fly off, but soon 
settle again.—K. 

2863.— Gutting back overhanging trees.—I 
am gardener to a gentleman who has purchased a house 
that has been unooeupied for eight years. During that 
time the trees have grown over the wall through not being 
cared for. The gardener on the other aide Has only cut 
off a little aa far as he could reach. Are we justified in 
cutting them straight by the boundary line after giving 
them proper notice ?—A. L. 

2839.— Soil for a suburban garden.— Will any¬ 
one kindly suggest means of obtaining a good foundation 
soil, not so oostly a) loam from a contractor, for a rook 
garden to be made on the top of Hampstead Hill ? My 
garden is all pure sand, and 1 have sufficient decayed leaf- 
mould, robtea turf, Ac., to make up the pockets for Ferus, 
Ac., but 1 require a good body of good soil to raise the bank. 
The only inexpensive materials known to me are road- 
sweepings and peat-Mos8-manure.—R. R. 

2870. — Rose-trees for a wall.— I live in & bouse 
facing south, and being rather low down it is well sheltered 
from winds and frost; but it is fully exposed to sun nearly 
all day. I have got one Gloire de Dijon and one Cheahunt 
Hybrid, which flourish well. I want two more Rose-trees, 
and should like to try a Marshal Niel, and a good Pink 
Tea as well. Will anyone tell me whether 1 am likely 
to succeed with the Niel or not, and also give me the name 
of a good Pink Tea Rose ? Locality, Huddersfield.—W. M 

2871. — Bulb forcing.—Would " J. D. E.” kindly say 
if Moss placed on the top of crocks for drainage would 
have any ill effect on Hyacinths and Tulips ? I have found 
bhe roots rotting, therefore, would it be best not to use it? 
Also, if horse-manure thoroughly rotten would be as good 
to mix with the compost as oow-manure ? Also, if the 
droppings fiom the Wellingtonia tree ioavoidably mixed 
with the leaf-mould would have an Injurious effect on 
bulbs, and w^at compost would he recommend if leaf- 
mould oould nob be got good ?— Jack. 

2372 —Planting Broccoli on hard ground —I 
planted my Brooooli on hard ground last season, an 11 And 
that all the heads are very small and not oorapact. Has 
the hard ground anything to do with this, as 1 never tried 
this plan before ? The land is well manured, and always 
grew splendid Cabbage. There is also a lot said about 
laying down Brooooli; if this is done, won’t it stop growth ? 
Will the frost injure Brooooli before there is any heart in 
it, I mean before Hie Broccoli forms for cutting ? Any 
hints os regards culture will greatly oblige ?—Mb. 

2873.— Training Vines, Ac.— Would “ J. 0. C.” or 
some other experienced person kindly say how for from the 
gloss should the wires for training Vines be erected, and 
how far apart ? What is the beet wire to use ? What are 
the best sorts of Grapes for aa earlv house and late house 
respectively ? What is the best plan of obtaining Grapes 
the first season, so as to allow the permanent Vines room 
to grow ? What amount of 4-inoh piping would an early 
house require, size 15 feet by 25 feet, book wall 14 feet, 
oommenoing to force about 1st of January ?— Jack. 

2874 —Creeper for a painted house —will any. 
one kindly give me the name of a fast growing evergreen 
creeper—that blossoms, if possible—that would cling to a 
painted house, the situation is south ? On aocount of the 
house being painted I cannot nail any creeper to it, and 
from the surface being so smooth Virginian Creeper will 
not cling. Is there any plan to make the surface rough so 
that the creeper would ding? I oould, of oourse, wire the 
front of the house, but if not an evergreen plant the house 
would look so ugly in the winter.— A Constant Sub¬ 
scriber. 

2875. — Rent Of greenhouses —A friend of mine at 
Swanley has two greenhouses, each 100 feet by 14 feet 
abutting on one another. They are practically new, are 
fitted with adequate heating apparatus, are suitable for a 
market gardener, andj cost £250 to erect complete, and 
stand upon freehold ground. My friend having gone into 
a different line of business from gardening, proposes to 
let the houses at a weekly rental, and wishes to be kindly 
informed whether greenhouses leased are iu queet or not, 
and, if so, what would be a fair rental for them?—A 
Subscriber. 

2876. —Plants in a lean-to greenhouse.— My 
lean-to greenhouse, facing south, measuring SO feet 
by 10 feet, and heated by three 4-inoh pipes, gets far 
too hot with the least gleam of sunshine. I cannot use 
dark shading, as the house is over windows of the sitting- 
room. My idea is to grow mainly, if not entirely, one or 
at the most two kinds of flowers. What should I be able 
to grow to perfection in it, and keep in flower nearly all 
the year ? Would Pelargoniums of all sorts and Tuberous 
Begonias do the best, or which of these two, or what 
better ?— Sosiibn. 

2877. —Training a Rose.— Will someone kindly 
advise me aa to the further traiuing of a W. Allen Rioh- 
ardson Rose, which in two years has oovered a part of a 
stable wall 8 feet long by 9 feet high ? It now reaches the 
gutter. If allowed to cover the tues, will Rose or Btable 
thereby be damaged ? There is no room laterally, and the 
tree grows and blooms luxuriantly. Also, oould someooa 
suggest any special line of treatment for a large ooUeotlan 


of dwarf H.P.’s and Teas, which till the end of July 
receive constant attention, but then are allowed seven 
weeks’holiday to bloom unoared ? Could anything be 
done to inorease the autumnal flowering under these cir¬ 
cumstances ?—Esx. 

2878 — Culture of Celery.—Will anyone kindly let 
me know the name of some good Dwarf White Celery, and 
also give me a few hints on its proper cultivation? All 
my Celery gets bad in the heart about this time of the 
year, though I do my beet to grow it as well aa 1 can. 
I sow the seed in March in a hot-bed, and transplant 
when large enough into boxes, and Anally plant out in 
trenches (J foot deep and 6 inches or 6 inches apart 
between the plants) about the first week in June. I 
never earth it up until about September, and I then earth it 
up to the very top in the middle of November. Is it right 
to earth it up to the very top before frost commences, or 
should I leave some on the tops exposed ? Is Henderson’s 
White Plume Celery worth growing ?—Ms. 

2879. —A small conservatory.—I have a email 
oonservatory, 8 feet wide end 5 feet from wall to front, 
facing north-west, epan-roof about 11 feet to ridge. It 
serves as an exit from dining-room to garden, and gets the 
afternoon sun in summer from about two o’olook or a little 
earlier. The floor is concreted. No heatlngmpparatua, but 
an ordinary table-lamp will keep out frost. What can 1 grow 
in this plaoe permanently ? I have a large basket of Fuch¬ 
sias ana some Tradeecantias suspended from the roof, but 
should like a few Creepers in pots or tube, some flowering 
plants (not •* Geraniums”), some foliage plants (other than 
Ferns), and a few plants lor brackets on the wall. What 
would be serviceable among quite hardy subjects? Will 
someone kindly oblige with advice?—I gnoramus. 

2880. —An un heated fernery.—At the side of my 
house is a fernery, formed by connecting a high garden 
wall to the same with a glass roof. The aspect is south¬ 
east ; the end facing south is also of glass. It is about 
36 feet long, and about 12 feet wide at the widest end— 
outb. Taere is plenty of ventilation, but no heat, excepting 
a gas-stove that I object to use. 1 have a large and varied 
collection of English Ferns, which I intend planting in 
sandstone, but am at a loss how to oover the walls. 
What hardy oreepers would thrive under such conditions? 
I find Clematis lose their bottom leaves. The roof is well 
adapted for hanging-baskets. What plants would do for 
in this place ? Any suggestions gratefully received, at I am 
anxious to make it a pretty resort In summer.—M. & 

To the foUowmj queries briqf editorial replies 
sure given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to oftr mdax amck . 
advice on the various subjects, 

2881. —Sophronitis cernua {J. Simmonds). —Thie 
is the name of your specimen, and it is the species upon 
which Lindley established the genus. It is a very good 
variety, but 1 do not think it differs much—at least, 1 have 
never noticed much difference in them, and some years 
ago we had the plant come home at least onoe a quarter 
from Rio de Janeiro. 1 think I recently mode mme 
alluiions to this genus, and if that does not answer your 
purpose a*fc again, and ye bhall be answered. — M. B. 

283 i. - Pleurothallls lingua (A . WUliamsy—This 
is the plant you send. You are not the first person that 
has taken it for a strong and new form of Leptotes. 1 
oannot say r advise you to grow it, because there is so very 
little pleasure to be obtained from it; but it wants but 
little space, and when that space is required for something 
better get rid of the Pleuroihallis. It it a very large 
genus, and to me it appears to be the very weediest of all 
the Orchids ; but yet even in this there are a few speoies 
worthy of cultivation.—M. B. 

2883.—British Ferns for show purposes (J. 
Burt ).—I do not know either the length of your pocket 
or how far you intend to go with your purchases, because 
if you intend to carry all before you, it will require some 
outlay, and you will need spaoe, good soil, and a good 
man to grow them. Y ou must not rely upon one or two 
sets of plants, because you will find after one or two out¬ 
ings your plants, though they be ever so good, will have a 
stale appearance, and a fresh lot when set up against them 
will make them look infinitely worse.—J. J. 

NAMUR OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plant* or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Garobhow Illos- 
tratsd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants .—Sarah Geddis.—1, Odontogloe- 
sum oonetrictum; 2, Odonto. Ooradeni ; S, Odonto. 
Alexandra ; 4, Onoidium cuoullatum; 5, Mesospinidium 
vulconicum ; 6, Odontogloesum Alexandra ; 7, Cypripe- 

dium insigae Maulei ; 8, Lyoaste plana.- A. A. —Yee, it is 

a very nice Chrysanthemum, and specially valuable in being 
so late ; but we oannot name it. Send the bloom to mme 

large grower.- Mary.—I, Asplenium Hookerianum; 3, 

Blechnum glandulosum ; 3, Davallia Tyermani.- F. D. 

—1, Odontogloesum gloriosum ; 2, Moedevallia Chimera. 

- Philip.—I, Adiantum Capillus-veneris; 2, Athyrium 

Filix-lamina var.; 3, Athyrium Pilix-fmmina—— P. F. L. 
—1, Pteris serrulate; 2, Euonymue aureo-voriecotus; 
3, Arbutus Unedo ; 4, Helleborua species, send in flower. 

- J. If. C, St. MichaeCs.—Rvwaus androgynes.- 

Oakhunt .—Flowers completely dried up.- D. L.—l, 

Trodescantia discolor; 2, Euonymus argenleus.- B. H. 

—Orchid, a small form of OdontogloMum Alexandra; 
Cactus Epiphyllum truncatum var. 

Names of fruit.— PhHip. —Apple decayed, oannot 

name.- Geo. Wegg.— Apple not recognised.- J. B. P. 

—Numbers oil detached, and ftuit, therefore, mixed up, 

cannot name.- Speckled Pear .—Apple looks like King 

of the Pippins, but in very bad condition. Pear (Hou 
Morceau. __ 

TO OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would rem e mber that w 
do not answer queries oy post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Young Beginner.— Please repeat your queries, and write 
each one on a separate piece of paper. We do not under¬ 
stand your questions now. 
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THE AMARANTHUS AS A GARDEN 
PLANT. 

These are remarkably quick growing annuals 
for which in many spots room might be found. 
I very well remember the splendid display that 
was made by Amar&nthns salicifolius as grown 
by Messrs. Veitch and Sons at Chelsea for trial 
the year before it was sent out. This would be 
somewhat about twenty years ago, as near as 1 
c vn remember. For a few years it was grown 
in many gardens most effectively. Why it has 
declined in favour I do not know, unless it is 
because a little careful treatment is needful to 
grow it welL The seed should not be sown too 
early, the middle of April being quite soon 
enough to obtain good plants for beddiDg out 
the first week in June, without the plants 
having become in any way starved, which is an 
essential point to avoid. When that is the 
case an attack of red-spider may be expected. 
This Amaranthus looks particularly well in 
lines with other foliage plants or in masses. 
What is wanted is a rich soil, a warm place with 
plenty of moisture at the root, and dampings 
overhead in very warm weather, then it will 
thrive well and make a splendid show from the 
middle of July onwards. I have seen it grown 
as a pot plant, but it does not thus develop its 
true character so effectively. Another good as 
well a® popular plant in many places is the 
Prince’s Feather (Amaranthus hypochondriacus 
—syn., cruentus). This will grow to larger 
dimensions than the Love-lies-bleeding when 
under the same treatment, and can be used in 
various ways in the flower garden or borders. 
It would look well when associated with 
Cannas, Acacia lophantha, or other erect grow¬ 
ing plants. It is of easy growth and requires 
no more attention than the two foregoing 
examples. When not convenient to sow the 
seed straight away in the beds it should be raised 
in pots in a cold frame and then be put out 
before the plants are at all starved. For making 
a good show at a distance it is very well suited. 
A dwarfer-growing kind with foliage of quite a 
distinct shade of colour is A melancholicus 
ruber, which comes in useful as a change to such 
plants as the Perilla or Coleus. This variety 
should be raised in pots, but not in too much 
heat, being a Japanese variety. If grown in 
moderate warmth and planted out at the same 
time as the Coleus and in good soil, it will grow 
away well and bear pinching if growing too tall. 
A. nobilis pyramidalis grows much stronger than 
the last named, otherwise it can be used for 
similar purposes as the Prince’s Feather; its 
foliage, when the plants are well grown, is of a 
rich crimson shade. This kind should also be 
raised in warmth. A. bicolor is best suited for 
pot culture ; its foliage is green and dark red, 
tipped with yellow. A. tricolor is more showy 
than the preceding, with rich tints of scarlet, 
yellow, and green, transversely marked. I have 
grown these kinds very well during the summer¬ 
time in a cold frame, but with a close treat¬ 
ment; thus grown they should not exceed a foot 
or so in height. When of good size they are 
very useful for the conservatory or greenhouse, 
lasting there for some considerable time. H. 
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A LONDON SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

We are favoured in Gardening week by week 
with directions as to garden management, 
written, it may be presumed, chiefly by profes¬ 
sional gardeners working in thecouotry. Much of 
what they tell us is beyond the reach of the 
fog-bound amateur ; but perhaps a short state¬ 
ment of a year’s results in a London garden 
obtained by an amateur, under the guidance of 
your paper, may prove of interest to readers 
similarly situated. My garden is in the south¬ 
west district, and only half-a-mile outside the 
four-mile radius. The borders are in the 
aggregate about 120 feet long, and comprise 
every aspect. About 30 feet of the shady 
portion is devoted to two rockeries, furnished 
with Ferns, Primroses, Arabic, Seda ms, Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal, Snowdrops, Squills, &c. My second 
season here commenced in January last, and 
some perennials were fairly well established, 
together with some shrubs and climbers. The 
floral display only commenced in March with 
Crocus, Snowdrops, Squills (sibirica), Hep&tica, 
coloured Primroses, and Hyacinths. April, 
retained all except the Hepatica, and added 
Daffodils, Pansies, Arabia, Saxifrages, Daphne, 
and Yellow Marguerite. May gave Berberis, 
Adonis vernalis, Auriculas, Solomon’s Seal, 
Narcissus poeticas, Lily of the Valley, 
Anemone fulgens, Ranunculi, Bleeding Heart, 
Pyrethrums, Clematis montaua. Laburnum, 
Guelder Rose, Rockets, and Violas. June 
added Schizopetalum, Scarlet Geum, Antheri- 
cum liliastrum, Oriental Poppies, Roses, 
Honeysuckle, Flag Iris, Antirrhinum, Scarlet 
Flax, Delphinium, French Marigold, Spanish 
Iris, Early Gladioli, Anemone (spring planting), 
Pinks, Sednms, Lilium pomponium, Whitlavia, 
Nasturtiums, dwarf and climbing, Galega 
officinalis, and Collinaia bicolor. July pro¬ 
duced Sweet Peas, Night Stock, double annual 
Chrysanthemums, dwarf Zinnias, Canary 
Creeper, Cornflower (annual), Orange Lily, 
Lilium candidum, English Iris, Dahlias, 
Clematis Jackmani, Shirley Poppies, Phlox 
Drummondi, Chrysanthemum segetum, Car¬ 
dinal’s Cap, Sweet Jasmine, Lilium colchicum, 
L. auratum, French Poppies, Calystegia, and 
Carnations. August introduced Calliopsis, 
White Sweet Sultan, perennial Sunflower, 
Gaillardia, Asters, Sweet Scabious, L. tigrinum, 
double sweet white Clematis, Gladioli, Arabia 
(second blooming), Primroses (second blooming), 
Tigridia pavonia, Agapanthus and Hasti. 
September presented only Salpiglossis and 
Michaelmas Daisies ; but, of course, retained 
nearly all the July and August display. 
October added nothing to the list, but I 
still possessed Sweet Peas, Nasturtium, annual 
Chrysanthemums, Zinnias, Canary Creeper, An¬ 
tirrhinum, Gaum, French Marigold, Pansies, 
Dahlias, Clematis Fiammula, Phlox Drum¬ 
mondi, Chrysanthemum segetum, Calystegia, 
Calliopsis, Sunflower, Gaillardia, Asters, 
Scabious, Gladioli, Arabia, Primroses, Salpi¬ 
glossis, and Michaelmas Daisies. November 
showed a few poor Chrysanthemums, while 
Scarlet Geums bloomed right on till cut down 
by the frost of Christinas Eve. And now, 
in the second week of January, the Primroses 
are unfolding the first blooms of the coining 
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Beason. One most successful feature was a bed 
of Gladioli both summer and autumn, the bulbs 
alternating with an equal number of Spanish 
and English Irises; the bed was carpeted with 
Pansies and Violas, backed by Pompon Dahlias 
and Michaelmas Daisies, and a wall behind all 
clothed with Honeysuckle (Scarlet Trumpet) and 
Clematis Jackmani rambling through each other. 
That corner of the garden, south-west aspect, 
never lacked bloom from April till October. It 
may be worth noting that a bush Rose, Mine. 
Victor Verdier, yielded fifty-four blooms, and 
that a Gloire de Dijon made rapid and vigorous 
growth, but bloomed very scantily. A hedge 
of Privet 10 feet high (south-east) and 40 feet 
long was completely covered with Canary Creeper 
and Scarlet Climbing Nasturtiums, and all 
through September and October formed a most 
beautiful screen. No greenhouse has been 
employed, but only a small two-light frame, 
4 feet by 3 feet. Among the flowers grown 
the comparative failures were Saxifrages and 
Sedums, some of which have succumbed to the 
winter ; Pink Hepatica, leaves but no bloom ; 
Anemones and Ranunculi, only a small proportion 
bloomed ; Collinaia, a poor, mean flower ; Salpi¬ 
glossis, a good flower, Dut plants develop so late 
that the sun has too little power to expand the 
blooms—perhaps earlier sowing; would improve 
them; all else proved most satisfactory. M. 


2772.— Crickets In a stove.—I had been 
for some years infested with crickets previous 
to 1891. At meal-times mv men used to catch 
from forty to seventy a day, and I tried all 
expedients I could hear of for their destruc¬ 
tion, but nothing seemed to make any impression 
upon their numbers, and I was in great fear lest 
from the boiler-house and courses of piping 
through lean-to houses they Bhould invade my 
dwelling. In the autumn of that year it occurred 
to me that as the crickets like warmth cold 
might drive them away. So I ordered the fire to 
be let out about the middle of October, and the 
brickwork round the boiler and pipe courses and 
every place that received warmth therefrom to 
[ be well inundated with cold water. There was 
very little chirping on the following night, and 
on the third day they came out of their hiding- 
places, limp and rheumatic, and died on the floors 
of the houses. The boiler was not fired again 
till the seventh day ; but I have had no crickets 
since. I think “ J. C.” will lose much time 
and trouble in poisoning and trapping. I would 
recommend him to try the above plan.—T. G. 

2801.— Sea-sand for potting.— Certainly; it is the 
best sand for all purposes for which you can require it. 
Sea-sand, in preference to silver-sand, is strongly recom¬ 
mended by Messrs. Cannell, of Swanley, whose success in 
growing pot-plants is well known.—A. G. Butlrk. 

-Yes ; this answers perfectly, and, indeed, the small 

proportion of salt contained is beneficial rather than 
otherwise.—B. C. R. 

-I use eea-sand and no other for potting. -L. C. K. 

-This is oftentimes too strongly impregnated with 

salt to be used for potting and raising seedlings. Before 
using it you should wash it well in two or three waters, 
after which it will do almost as well as rook-sxnd.—P. U. 

2803.— Sawdust as manure.— Sawdust alone has 
no value as manure, hut when used for bedding for 
annuals it may be usefully applied to heavy land, like 
the London clay. I o&n buy it here for about half the 
price of Moss-litter-manure, and this, 1 should think, 
represents its fair value.—E. H. 
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GARDEN WORK * 


Conservatory. 

When Luoulias go out of blossom out back the young 
shoots to within 6 inches of their bases. This will tend to 
keep the plants symmetrical. Plante trained on walls need 
not be cut so much if there iB space to be covered. Good 
propagators with proper conveniences find no difficulty in 
striking cuttings of this plant; but it is not an easy plant 
to strike from outtings. If an attempt is made, select the 
young shoots that break away after being cut back when 
about 3 inches long, and if possible take them off with a 
little heel of old wood attached. Plant the cuttings very 
firmly in very sandy peat with a lever of sand on the top. 
Water with a rosed pot, and when dried a little cover with 
a bell glass. Keep in a moderate temperature till the cut¬ 
tings are oallused, and then give a little bottom-heat to 
encourage rooting. Wipe the bell-glass inside every morn¬ 
ing. Heaths and Epacris which have done flowering 
should be shortened back to within 8 inches or 4 inches of 
the origin of the flowering shoots, and all dead flowers 
picked off before seeds form. Epacriaes will be benefited 
by a little more heat, say, a temperature of 65 degs., till 
the young shoots have made some progress. Heath', also, 
may be kept a little close after being pruned for a time 
till the new growth is fairly on the way. Very nice little 
flowering Cinerarias may be bal in 5 inch and 6 inch pots ; 
but for the conservatory larger plants are more effective. 
Good specimens may be grown in 7-inoh pots. Late-sown 
plant! may be shifted on now. Of course, the first batch 
will now be in blossom or coming in, and it will not be 
worth wnile disturbing them. Liquid-manure will to a 
certain extent compensate for lack of pot-room. Plants 
pinched up in small pots are more likely to get dry and be 
attacked by insects than where they have plenty of pot- 
room. Herbaceous Calceolarias may now be shitted into 
their blooming pots, which should not be leas than 7 inches 
in diameter. Have the soil rich, say, about equal parts of 
turfy loam and old manure, a preference being given to 
old oow-manure, with enough sand and orushed charooal 
to keep it open. Firm potting is n it so necessary in the 
oase of Calceolarias a! it is with most plants. They require 

f ilenty of moisture, but unless it passes away freely the 
eaves lose colour. Do not place Calceolarias in a’very 
sunny position, and they will do best in a house where but 
little tire heat is used beyond keeping out frost, Hi man - 
tophyllums are now ooming into bloom. Good specimens 
are very showy, and they are not difficult to raise from 
seeds. 

Stove. 

The season for repotting is close at hand. AUamandae 
and other deciduous climbers should be shaken out and 
repotted on the first appearanoe of movement in the buds. 
Except in the case of young plants, after the balls have 
been reduoed, they may go back into the same sized pof. 
Young-growing specimens need not be so much reduoed, 
and may go into pots two Bizee larger. The same principle 
may govern the repotting of Ixoras, Francisceas, Crotons, 
and other hard-wooded plants. As a rule, when one of 
these plants gets too old and large for shifting on, it is 
better to work up a young plant and get rid of the old one. 
It is perfectly true that most of the hard-wooded stove- 
plants will bear pruning. Ixoras and Gardenias may be 
out into shape; but there oomes a time when all ‘such 
things are too old to be effective, and they should then be 
thrown out. A very sweet climbing plant in bloom ju*t 
now is Rhynchospennum jasrainoides; it succeeds very well 
trained on a globular wire trellis. The small Jasmine¬ 
like flowers are nice for bouquet-making when wired. It 
is not difficult to grow, and will do in a warm greenhouse, 
though it will not flower so soon in a c ml-house. I am 
not going to lay down any hard and fast line as regard* 
soil for potting stove-plants. Where the loam is turfy and 
of good quality, more of It may be used than would under 
any other circumstances be desirable. As a rule, the 
strong-rooting plants require good loam as the basis of the 
compost, whilst Anthuriums, Marantas, and Orchids gen¬ 
erally will require the best fibrous peat and abundant 
drainage ; in fact, without good drainage there can be no 
good plant-growing. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Do not let the growth get too far advanoed before repot¬ 
ting, especially those plants which are to be divided. So 
far as regards general decoration, rather small specimens 
are more useful than large ones, and it is always advisable 
to have a lot of Adiantums, Pterises, Polypodiums, and 
other easily-grown Ferns to move to the conservatory and 
for the rooms. Many of these can be raised from spores 
or seeds, which may be sown any time when the right 
temperature and atmospherio humidity can be secured. 
Seedlings make better plants than the pieces obtained by 
the division of old plants. Such kinds as do not produoe 
or ripen spores must, of course, be propagated by division ; 
but it is better to divide healthy, thriving plants than old 
exhausted specimens. Adiantum Farleyense, ono of the 
most beautiful of the Maiden hairs, may lie out up into 
single crowns, and one seldom has too many of this hand¬ 
some variety. Many of the Maiden-hairs, Farleyenae in¬ 
cluded, will thrive better in good sound loam than if much 
peat or leaf-mould is used. Freshly-potted plants at this 
season should always be watered with great care till the 
roots are working through the fresh soil. It the new soil 
is overwatered before the roots enter it the plants seldom 
thrive in it. 

Forcing-house. 

The work in this house will be of an important character 
now. Besides the usual demand for flowering plants, 
there will be the raising of young stock from seeds and 
cuttings, which will now or very shortly be in active pro¬ 
gress. Then in many plaoes pot-Vines and French Beans 
are grown in this department, and very frequently the 
house is fitted up with shelves for Strawberries, which are 
moved in from other houses or pits as soon as the flowers 
are set; 60 degs. to 66 degs. at night is generally warm 
enough to carry on either forcing or propagating. 


* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garde, i Work’* may be done from ten days to 
a f rrtnijht later than is here indicated with equally good 
results 
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Mushroom-house- 

Continue to make new beds as old ones wear out. Fresh 
roots of Seakale, Khuburb, and Chioory can be brought in 
as required. The utual time to wa f <er Mush room-beds is 
immediately after gathering. It is possible to overwater, 
but the mistakes, if nnv are made, are generally in the 
opposite direction. Mushrooms always grow best in the 
fields after rain, and when artificially grown warm Hquid- 
manure may be given frequently to beds in bearing. 

Window Gardening. 

There have been losse* during the severe weather from 
froit; but when 'he change comes and the days lengthen, 
some effort will bo nude to ra se new stock from seeds and 
cuttings. For the present it will be better to keep things 
quiet, giving just enough water to keep the growth fresh 
and no more. D.a l plants, if any, should be thrown out, 
and the pots washert to be tilled ag tin with young plants 
when ready. The Blue and White Campanulas are always 
useful, and froet will not injure them. 

Oat door Garden. 

For the time bsing the fro9t has disappeared, and we 
are again busy planting and pushing forward work whioh 
has got into arrears. Everybody knows, of course, that 
deciduous trees and shrubs are best planted in autumn ; 
but circumstances often prevent all such work being 
carried out at that season- When this happen* plant as 
soon after as possible, and I would rather plint late in the 
spring than put it off till another year. Of course, late 
planting involves more labour in watering. It Is very 
important in moving trees and shrubs—evergreens espe¬ 
cially—that they should as far as possible have the same 
exposure a3 in their previous situation ; to move a tree 
from a sheltered place to an exposed one will ba likely to 
Lad to fadure. I saw last autumn the result of an experi¬ 
ment of this kind —a number of large evergreens, including 
several Urge Lawson’s Cypress. Tne soil was of a holding 
character, and they moved with decent sized balls; but 
they were taken from a sheltered plantation, and planted 
where the wind swept through them, and the work was 
done just before a period of east wind in March. Ass 
consequence most of them died. Shelter of the roughest 
kind would probably have saved them. If the frost has 
loosened anything recently planted, press the soil round 
them again as soon as the surfaoe is dry. Here, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, we have had 24 degs. of frost; bat I have not 
as yet seen much injury done, though it is yet premature 
to speak on this subject. Where the position of the bulbs 
and other plants which die down and for the time being 
disappear is marked with stakes or labels, the borders may 
how ba forked over; otherwise, leave them till the invisible 
plants can be seen. Anything is better than digging up 
things commencing their growth. 

Fruit Garden. 

The pruning other than Peaches and Figs should be 
finished as soon as possible. The Figs will yet be covered 
up; indeed, they should remain covered to a limited 
extent till Marob. It is best to take off the ooveriog by 
degrees, especially where the branobes have been tied 
together and thatched with straw. Eirly Strawberries 
forced in pots should be fertilised with the camel s-taair 
brush when the pollen is ripe and dry. The best time is 
about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and it will be neoessary 
to give a look over the plants every day till a orop has 
beeD set, and when ten or twelve fruits are set and swell¬ 
ing pinch off all late blooms and all small fruits, and give 
liquid-manure at every watering. Liquid-manure can be 
made in various ways. Where there is a farmyard tank 
one need not go to the expense of artificials, and I have 
many times made liquid-manure by pouring water over a 
manure-heap until it ran out at the bottom into a tank 
near. The heap had been placed there for the express 
purpose of having its fertilising matters washed out for 
Vine and Peach borders, Ac. There is a saving in using 
home manures as far as possible. Early Peaches must 
have some assistance in retting. Some pin their faith to 
the syringe, but this requires a bright sunny day ; others 
use a Pampas Grass plume, or a rabbit’s tail, or camel’s- 
hair brush. It matters little how the work is done, pro¬ 
vided it be done at the right time. Suoh kinds as Alexan- 
der and Waterloo, which are not good setters, should have 
more attention than Royal George or Dymond. Tie down 
the shoots of Vines as soon as they are in the right condi¬ 
tion. Do not leave them near the glass. Pinoh the points 
of the shoots two leave* beyond the bunch. Only leave 
one shoot to each spur, and the spurs not too dose to each 
other. 

Vegetable Garden. 

I notioe Celery where unprotected has suffered a 
good deal from the frost. Two ll-inch boards nailed 
together and laid along the top of the ridge would have 
been an efficient protection, and might be found useful 
for many other purposes, and if kept tarred would last a 
number of years. Hot-bods of different sizes should be 
made up for forcing vegetables. Nearly everybody with 
fermenting materials aud frames with lights will be stirring 
in the matter of forcing now. Radishes, Carrots, small 
salads, including Paris Market or Tom Thumb Lettuces, 
will soon move. A pood deal can be done with frames and 
warm manure, and in even small gardens something could 
be done. Mustard and Cress may be raised in a w arm 
room, eown on damp flannel or an old hamper lid lined 
with Moss, plaoed in a warm position in the kitchen. Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb will be valuable now. In every garden 
there should be a Mushroom-shed. Such a buildiog will 
be found more valuable than a greenhouse as regards its 
products. It need not be expensive, but it should be 
roomy, the larger the better. If there is a wall in the 
shade, the Mushroom-house might ba plaoed against it. 
If there is no wall, let it have a span roof, and be well 
thatched with Reeds or straw. It will be none the worse 
if set a foot in the ground, though in a general way where 
much work has to be done I am always opposed to much 
going up or down steps; it wastes valuable time. Get on 
with the digging or trenching. It is a mistake to leave all 
this work till tne spring. Ground under crop must, of 
course, remain till the crop is oleared off. 1 think where 
the land is kept closely oropped it is very neoesiary when 
it does beoome vacant to give it a good turn over and 
break it up deep. Double digging oomes in useful in suoh 
cases. As soon ss the land will do git in Peas, Beans, 
Radishes, Carrots, Lsttuoes, Ac., in the early border. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Seed oa’atogaes are mostly to ha d now, and as the 
sawing season is close upon us the selection should bs 
made at onoe. A great many things are now very gener¬ 
ally raised from seeds that used always to be kept to name 
and increased by means of cuttings only, and owing to the 
vast improvement in the strains of seed now in oommeroe 
the results sre, with very few exceptions, exoellenL I 
have always been a strong advocate for growing seedlings, 
wherever possible, in preferenoe to named varieties, and 
find no tizuse to alter my opinion. Especially wherever 
the atmosphere is not particularly pure this system is 
undoubtedly the best, for not only do seedling plants, as 
a rule, possess more strength than those raised from cut¬ 
tings, and consequently throw finer blooms, but the trouble 
wiutering a stock from which to propagate is altogether of 
avoided, and only those who have experienced the labour, 
expense, and frequent losses met with in bringing such 
things as Lobelias, Coleus, Verbenas, and others through 
the dull season in a smoky town know wbat a relief this Is. 
Even if the old plants do survive they are frequently so 
greatly weakened bv the ordeal that it is nearly 
midsummer before they, or the cuttings taken from 
them, begin to grow with anything like vigour, whila 
they frequently fail entirely. With seedling plants, 
on the other hand, one makes an entirely fresh start 
each spring, and there is no low of vigour from debilitating 
circumstances. The following plants, for garden ana 
greenhouse, may all be suooewfully raised from seed by 
the amateur grower in a smoky atmosphere. LobeliaB, 
Golden Feather (Pyrethrum), Mimulus, Centaurea oandi- 
dissima, and others, Cinerariamaritima, Verbenas, Petunias 
(both single and double). Zonal Pelargoniums, Primulas of 
several kinds (including the double, as well as the single 
kinds of P. sinensis), Cinerarias (greenhouse), Catoeolanas 
(herbaceous), Gloxinias, Tuberous Begonias, Streptocarpu*, 
and Coleus, though the last four require a rather brisk 
heat to start the seeds vigorously and in time to bloom or 
make a show before the current season is over. Indeed, a 
temperature rather above that of an ordinary greenhouse 
is neoessary to raise nearly all the foregoing when required 
for bedding or for a summer display, a range of 60 degs. 
to 60 degs being perhaps most suitable. Even Fuchsias. 
Abutilons, Heliotropes, and others may be raised from seed 
and flowered in about six months from the date of sowing. 
Never sow anything of the kind in the autumn in a 
smoky town, nor is it wise to be in too great a hurry in 
the spring, but wait until the days begin to lengthen ap¬ 
preciably, and a fair amount of sunshine is experienced. 
From the middle of February to the beginning of M uoh is 
quite soon enough for most of the subjects mentioned. 
Tne soil should be light, rich, and sandy, and the pots or 
boxes must be well drained. B. 0. R. 


THB OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from January 
28 th to February 4th. 

Pruned and trained Morello Cherries on north wall- 
These are frequently left in too crowded a condition. 
About 5 inches apart is the usual distance for the shoots of 
vigorous, healthy trees. If left much thicker the shoots 
crowd each other, and the weakest suffer. Very frequently 
branches die from overcrowding. When tbe training is 
finished the trees will be syringed with a strong eolation 
of soft-soap and paraffin. This will thin the inseot. life in 
the coming season, and Morello Cherries often suffer from 
the black-fly. Made up a hot-bed for Melons. Small beds 
are of no use for early Melons. I would rather grow the 
early crop with the aid of hot-water pipes, but cannot 
manage it, so must trust to the hot-bed. The manure 
and leaves have been well mixed, and were in a good con¬ 
dition, both as regards freshness and moisture, for putting 
together. For a Melon-bed one wants the very best 
material in the best possible condition. Having completed 
the bed placed on the frame, and put in a watch-stick to 
tell its temperature, the frame will be matted up with 
double mats to give time for the heat to beoome steady. 
1 have fixed up a thick hedge with bundles of Pea-sticks 
on the windward side. Th.* shelter will be beneficial. I 
have known the wind blow most of the heat out of an 
exposed bed, and under ordinary circumstance* the beds 
will heat more regularly sheltered from oold winds. 
Started the second vinery. This virtually meaus that lor 
a day or two the house will be dosed, the Vine-rods 
syringed to encourage the swelling buds, and then when 
things have got into working order a regular temperature 
of 60 degs. or so will be maintained by tire-heat; 60 deg*, 
will not be exceeded till the buds are bursting. What 
little variation there is will be below the figures named. 
Cucumbers recently planted are starting away nicely. I 
am growing chiefly Lockie’s Perfection. This is a good 
all-round Ououmber. more profitable than Telegraph—at 
least, 1 think so. Night temperature, 66 degs. ; botlom- 
heat, 85 degs. Cucumbers are grown rapidly under these 
conditions. The houses are large, and 1 look upon it as a 
waste of fuel to open ventilators for Cuoumbers-at this 
season, at any rate. Of course, no house is air- lights Put 
in a lot of Vine-eyes. 1 am a week or two later than usual 
this season ; but they have time enough to make good 
oanes by tbe end of the growing season. Cut wood in¬ 
tended for grafts from various fnut-trees. Fixed labels to 
each variety, and laid each bundle in separately on the 
north side of a wall. Put In a lot of outtings of Honey 
suckles, Ivies, Ac. Moved bulbs and other plants intended 
for forcing from oold pit to warm-house. These include 
Solomon’s Seal, Spirseas, and Azalea Mollis. Some Indian 
Azaleas also have been plaoed in heat to suoceed those now 
opening blossoms. Planted a warm pit with Frenoh Beans. 
Osborn’s Forcing is the kind 1 am forcing ohiefly this Me¬ 
son. Canadian Wonder will be planted later. Uncovered 
Calceolaria cuttings in frame after the frost. Very lilUe 
harm has been done. I have had these covered a month 
or more at a time. They are, of oourae, frozen through; 
bub by keeping the oovering on some days after the thaw 
oomes they take no harm. Made alterations in flower 
garden. Opened out tbe beds aud reduced the number. 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” —Readers will 
kindly remember that toe are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare fioivers and good fruits ana vegetables 
or drawing The drawings so made will be engraved in 
fie best manner, atid will appear in due course in 
GaBDKXIKO IliLUS raATKD. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2869 —Soil for a suburban garden.— 

Almost anything would do for such a purpose. 
Fairly good material can usually be obtained 
where the foundations for new houses are being 
dug out, and there is plenty of that going on 
in your neighbourhood. This ought to be 
obtainable for a shilling or two per load on the 
ground, and from one to two shillings more 
must be allowed for carting. Road-sweepings 
would be too light, and peat-Moss-m&nure too 
rich for such a purpose ; but any kind of soil, 
however rough, would answer.—B. C. R. 

- Yon might be able to get some good 

ordinary garden mould from a neighbouring 

g arden, or a place that is about to fall into the 
ands of the builder. Your best way would be 
to ask a contractor, or seek amongst your friends, 
as in suburban districts old houses are often 

f ulled down, and the garden let to go to ruin. 

f the rockery is not large, some good loam — 
not the very expensive material—would be very 
suitable, and the plants would grow all the 
better for a foundation of it. Half the failures 
in rock gardening result from the poor stuff in 
which the plants are expected to thrive.—C. T. 

2851. —Beetroot for flower-beds.— Dell’s Crimson 
is a very good Beet for flower-garden decoration. The 
seeds may either be sown where they are to remain or 
be sown elsewhere and transplanted. The latter is the 
plan I have generally adopted, as one can select the best 
coloured plant*, and I don’t think transplinted plants 
grow quite so coarse.—E. II. 

- There is more than one kind of Beet that 

may be used with good effect in the garden, and 
the favourite Dell’s Crimson, of which there is 
more than one selection, is excellent for the 
purpose, the leaves of very rich and striking 
colour, whilst there are such types as the 
Dracaena or Croton-leaved Beet aud the Bra¬ 
zilian—in both instances the leaves being cf fine 
decided colour. Then we have the Chilian Beet, 
thebronze midribs displayingbrilliant colouring, 
particularly on the under surfaces, and if 
judiciously employed they are of great beauty ; 
if overdone, however, the effect is garish. 
Dell’s Crimson may be sown in the opea in rich 
soil in spring, and the plants well thinned out, 
so as to get the full beauty of the habit of the 
plant. The Chilian Beet may be sown as a half- 
nardy annual, and planted out in due course, 
but it is necessary, so as to get the rich 
colouration, to plant in thoroughly good soil. 
Dell’s Crimson is one of the easiest to deal with, 
and very effective, either in the border or in 
association with other plants in mixed beds.— 
C. T. 

Cocoa-nut refuse as a protector.— 

Cocoa-nut-refuse is now largely used to protect 
plants and bulbs from frost during the winter, 
and when moderately dry it has great resisting 
power, but, of course, when saturated with wet 
the fiost penetrates much more deeply. When 
it is employed in this way, the fact should be 
borne in mind that new refuse will resist the 
frost far better than the old and partially 
decayed will do. In the case of imported Lily 
bulbs which are intended for flowering in pots, 
many prefer to lay them in a little while before 
potting till the roots just show signs of starting, 
and where this is done no better could be found 
than this refuse, which keeps out the frost and 
maintains just sufficient moisture around the 
bulbs to allow them gradually to recover from 
the period of dryness through which they have 
passed. All, except one of the Lilies that are 
largely grown for flowering in pots, root much 
better if they are, in the first place, laid in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-refuse than they will if taken indoors 
at once. The exception is the longiflorum 
group, one of which, Harrisi, comes from 
America in large quantities about the month of 
August, and when needed for early flowering 
they should be potted at once, as the roots at 
the base are by the time they reach here ready 
to start. One very necessary caution to be 
observed in the case of Cocoa-nut-refuse is on 
no account to employ it as a medium in which 
to lay in bulbs or tubers of any kind that are to 
be kept in a heated structure, as the refuse 
becomes dry and draws all the moisture from 
the subjects committed to its care. This applies 
more particularly to such things as Achimenes, 
Tydaeas, Gloxinias, Gesneras, and Caladiums, 
which, if turned out of the pots they have 
grown in, will keep much better in sand than 
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in Cocoa-nut-refuse, for unless damped fre¬ 
quently they are in this last very liable to 
perish from dryness, and if, to obviate this, 
they are frequently watered, decay is apt to set 
in.—H. 


A HARDY CRINUM (CR1NUM 
POWELL!). 

The man who crossed Crinum capense and C. 
Mooreanum, and thus produced the hybrid above 
named, added quite a new charm to the hardy 
flower garden, for Crinum Powelli is to all 
intents and purposes a hardy plant. It is 
undoubtedly a great gain to see such a lovely 
flower, of tropical aspect and luxuriance, bloom¬ 
ing freely out in the open air. All the species 
of the great genus Crinum are very beautiful as 
seen at their best, and in warmer countries than 
ours they are often seen beside water, growing 
and blossoming in the utmost luxuriance. In 
English gardens Crinums are not unfrequently 
grown as pot-planta in hot-houses, but so 
restricted that they give one but a poor idea of 



Ciinum Powelli. 


their natural capabilities ; hence it is encour¬ 
aging to know that in the South of England 
and in Ireland we can grow the subject of our 
illustration to great pcifection in the open air. 
The history of this splendid plant is as follows : 
Mr. C. B. Powell, of the Old Hall, South- 
borough, Tunbridge Wells, is the raiser. About 
eighteen or more years ago he crossed the rosy 
and white forms of Crinum capense (Amaryllis 
longifolia) with pollen of C. Mooreanum, and 
the result was about a hundred seedlings of the 
plant now known as C. Powelli, but varying in 
colour from deep rose-crimson in the bud to 
pure-white. Practically speaking, there are 
three distinct garden forms of this hybrid—viz , 
a dark rosy flower, a light rose or flesh-coloured 
variety, and the pure-white form which is 
greenish in the bud. Each scape is from 2 feet 
to 4 feet in height, and bears from seven to fif¬ 
teen flowers, each bud opening in succession, so 
that a single spike continues in flower for several 
weeks. Very luxuriant clumps throw up from 
five to twenty spikes each season, and are very 
attractive. 

Once well planted, C. Powelli is all right 
for ten years at least, so that it is worth while 


making a good start. A sheltered spot is 
necessary, us the leaves, often G feet long, get 
twistedabout andthen broken or torn in exposed 
places. A deep, rich border between the 
buttresses of a sunny wall suits it perfectly, or 
a warm corner near a heated greenhouse or 
plant stove. One should dig a very large hole, 
and then fill it full of good, rich compost made 
up of turfy-loam, coarse gravel or pit sand, peat- 
fibre, and leaf-mould. Crude manure should 
not be used, but a bushel of bones will prove an 
enduring and nutritious addition to the soil. 
Bury the bulb up to the leaves and surround it 
with clean sand. If the locality is low or wet, 
the border wherein it is planted should be well 
drained with a foot or 18 inclusof lime-rubbish, 
stones, or brick rubble. So treated, a most 
luxuriant growth is pretty certain to follow, 
and then copious waterings during hot, dry 
weather are essential, and add much to the 
leafage and vigour of the flowers. Crinum 
Powelli ought to have a special corner devoted 
to it in every garden wherein noble hardy 
flowers are appreciated as they deserve. Even 
in cold localities a very slight protection of 
ashes or dry peat earth, and tree branches, such 
as those of Spruce Firs or Evergreen Oak, will 
carry it through the winter. The pure white 
variety is by far ihe most perfect in shape, and 
the spikes of all the forms, if cut as their first 
flowers expand, and arranged with their own 
leaves in glasses of freshwater, will open every 
bloom as freely, or more so than if left on the 
parent stem. F. W. B. 


HARDY PLANTS IN GARDENS. 

Many amateurs are perplexed when they find 
that plants classed as hardy, or that are natives 
of colder countries than our own, do not prove 
hardy when cultivated in English gardens, at 
least, when an exceptionally severe visitation 
of frost comes upon us ; but if they were to 
enquire into the conditions under which they 
thrive so well in their native place, they would 
not wonder that even the hardiest plant needs 
some kind of protection to ensure its safety in 
our variable climate. In the first place plants 
growing naturally are much more favourably 
situated than garden plants arc, for the soil 
around their crowns is generally covered with 
Moss, Grass, or herbage of some kind, which 
holds the falling leaves of autumn, and forms a 
warm winter covering altogether different to 
the bare surface seen in flower gardens. Then 
there is the fact that we frequently get very 
mild, wet weather, and the plants are excited 
to grow, and even flower at midwinter, and the 
next week we may get a frost that tries the 
endurance of the very hardiest plants we have, 
for it must be borne in mind that in countries 
where exceptionally severe winters are annual 
occurrences, a mantle of snow covers up all 
vegetation directly winter comes on, and remains 
until more genial weather has set in for spring. 
It is not so much the freezing as the continual 
changes from thawing to freezing that we get, 
with alternate saturations of rain, and drying 
easterly winds. Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising that the so-called hardy plants Buffer 
if left fully exposed to our variable clime, and 
repay a little protection better than some of 
the plants needing glass-houses. J. G. H. 


2859.— Carpet - bedding — If you have 
only a cold frame you had better not attempt 
carpet-bedding, as the bright-leaved plants, 
the Alternantheras, Coleus, and Iresinc, cannot 
be"grow r n without heat. There are some which 
may l>e grown in a cold frame, such as Golden 
Feather, Sedums of several kinds, Lobelias 
(these will be small if sown in a cold frame), 
Herniaria glabra, and Veronica repens are the 
most useful green-foliaged plants for carpet¬ 
bedding. Euonymus radicans variegatus and 
Cerastium tomentosum are useful grey or 
white tints, but to make a carpet presentable 
the warmer colours of the Alternantheras or 
ColeuB are required, and these require warmth 
to winter and propagate.—E. H. 

2849.- Moss-litter in a flower garden.— 
Yea, thia material will answer admirably, especially 
where the soil ia heavy. Do not use it when quite fre6b. 
but let it lie and become partly decayed, and sweetened 
for a few months first.—B. 0. R. 

-For heavy soil I should prefer straw-manure to 

Moes-litter, although the latter may be used with advan¬ 
tage, hut it does not open up the heavy soil quite so much. 
-E. H 
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THE PROPHET-FLOWER (ARNEBIA 
ECHIOIDES). 

This charming plant of the Borage family, a 
native of the Caucasus, Turkestan, Persia, &c., 
where it occurs chiefly in mountainous districts, 
is quite hardy in most localities in this country. 
Although it is now some years since it was 



introduced, it is still rare in cultivation. This 
is to be regretted, as the plant, which is dwarf 
in habit and very free-blooming, is covered for 
nearly two months with its very handsome 
yellow flowers, and the flowering stems, more¬ 
over, when cut aud placed in water, continue to 
yield a succession of flowers for a long time. 
As regards its cultivation, like all the Borage 
family, the plant delights in open, airy, and, 
above all, sunny positions, in which it flowers 
most profusely. If planted in the shade it 
grows much stronger, outproduces fewer flowers 
and a greater abundance of leaves, which are 
also of larger size. It is propagated by division 
of the tufts in spring, when the plant is coming 
into growth, and the pieces should be planted 
in pure heath soil, or in a compost of which the 
half, at least, consists of heath soil. It may 
also be multiplied from seed, when any can be 
obtained, but it is only in an exceptional case 
that any seed is matured in this climate. Any¬ 
one who is fortunate enough to have a plant on 
which the seeds ripen should take advantage of 
it, as plants raised from seed are more likely to 
turn out fertile. The seed may be sown either 
immediately after gathering it or in the following 
spring, and the seedlings may either be pricked 
out when very young or else kept until the fol¬ 
lowing spring and transplanted as soon as growth 
commences. 


2801. —Propagator for an amateur — 

Scarcely a week passes that propagators are not 
ad vertised for sale, complete, at very reasonable 
prices in Gardening, and how to make them has 
been frequently described. There is no trouble in 
fixing one when made. I made my own, except 
the zinc tray and lamp, and move it about in 
my house wherever it is most convenient. It 
does not require any skill to manage a propagator, 
and they give but little trouble. I trim and fill 
the lamp with petroleum once in twenty-four 
hours, and after regulating the flame of the lamp 
according to the heat required, it does not require 
any other attention.—J. C. C. 

2778.— Coil boilers.— The only fault I find 
with the coil boilers is that they are not very 
durable when they are in constant use all the 
winter. I have known them burn outin oneyear ; 
but when the fire is only lighted to keep out frost 
they last for several years. I like them for small 
houses, because, as they must be set in brick¬ 
work, you can make the fire-hole above the 
coil a9 large as you like, so that sufficient fuel 
can be added to .keep .the water warm over a 
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longer time than is the case with the other small 
forms. The coil requires an ash-pit, door, aud 
a damper in the chimney to regulate the 
draught.—J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM SPHACELATUM. 

I am asked for a few hints how to manage this 
plant and O. flexuosum by a “ Beginner ?” Well, 
1 hope this will be a successful beginning in 
Orchid culture for “ R. B.” His plant is a 
somewhat strong growth, and varying con¬ 
siderably in the size and brightness of its flowers. 
It used to be thought highly of some years ago, 
and some huge specimens ot it have figured well 
in a group of plants at our London exhibitions, 
and it still counts well for decoration of the 
plant-houses at home. It is now over fifty years 
ago since the plant was first flowered in this 
country by the famous Loddiges, of Hackney, 
then a London suburb. It is found abundantly 
in Guatemala and Mexico and Honduras, so 
that my friend may take it that it thrives best 
in some little warmth ; but I do not think that 
if kept with the cool kinds it would kill it; but 
to have it grow vigorously and well, and also to 
produce its large branched spikes of bloom in 
the spring and early summer months, a little 
more heat must be given it; and I have found it 
to thrive best in the Cattleya-house, or in a 
temperature that does not fall below about 
55 degs. at night, and which rises by fire heat 
10 degs. by day. For the winter, when it is 
resting, very little water is necessary; but 
in the summer-time it will revel in strong 
heat and moisture, when about April its flower- 
spikes push up, which on strong plants reach 
to the length of 5 feet or more, and are much 
branched and many-flowered, the flowers being 
each about 1 inch across ; they are bright golden- 
yellow, barred with bright blackish-brown. 
Before these open the buds have a singular 
appearance, making one think of a Caltrops. 
It should be well drained, as it likes abundance 
of water w hen it has attained some standing, 
and it should be potted in good brown peat fibre. 
O. flexuosum is a still older plant in cultivation 
by some twenty years, but to this day it is 
much admired by the ladies, as its sprays of 
bright-yellow flowers lend themselves with so 
much grace for personal decoration in con¬ 
junction with some Maiden-hair Fern, or with 
some pieces of Asparagus plumosus, taking care 
not to over-ride the flowers with greenery. 
This will grow very well with the other species, 
treated in the came manner, but it is a much 
more slender growing plant. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA WALKERIANA. 

I am in receipt of a beautiful flower of this Orchid 
from “Joseph Woodrow.” It is a magnificent 
flower and pleasantly scented. It is now about 
forty years since I first saw this in flower, at 
which time it was a rare plant, but the Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton, and Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, 
have introduced the species in quantity during 
the past few years, so that now its great raritv 
has passed away, and one no longer can look 
upon this plant with such awe as I did forty 
years ago. Now it was at one of the early show’s 
held at the Crystal Palace that I first saw it, 
and about Christmas of the same year when next 
I saw it, and I thiok I have seen it and had it 
bloom myself in nearly every intermediate 
month, but I do not recollect ever to have seen 
it in the month of January before, but this goes 
to prove that it does not appear to matter what 
the season is, if the plants have made their 
growths right flowers will follow. This, how 
ever, requires some little explanation, for I once 
saw for two successive seasons a Cattleya 
maxima make a good growth and perfect a 
sheath, but no flower came, and the third growth 
was made, and all three stood upon the plant 
with sheaths that had never produced any 
blooms; but this last season the plant gave a very 
unusual sight by all three sheaths producing a 
spike of bloom at the same time, and my readers 
will be inclined to ask—How’ was this, and what 
was the cause of it? Well, just because it did 
not have its proper rest, and the plant began to 
make new growth before it had time to push the 
flowers into the spathe ; but the third season the 
plant had a good rest, and it did not begin to 


grow until the flowers were up. Now this is a 
fact, and it occurred in Mr. Southgate’s garden, 
where he was living, and the gardener, Mr. 
Salter, can now corroborate my statement. But 
to return to C. Walkeriana, and its flowers 
before me yielding a sweet perfume. These 
flowers are large, in this case measuring each 
fully 4J inches across the petals, which, with 
the sepals, are of a soft rosy-purple. The three 
lobed-lip has the side lobes very small, and they 
only clasp the column at their base, but the 
reflexed edges are rich magenta-purple, the 
same as the large reniform front lobe, w’hich has a 

S ale greenish-yellow patch at its base. These 
owers last a long time in perfection, but I have 
found that if left upon the plant until they fade 
away serious injury befalls it, so that anyone 
that has this plant in flower for a month should 
be satisfied, and should then remove them. This 
species amongst Cattleyas is like Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum amongst Epidendrums. It throws 
up its flowers from the base of bulbs which 
bear the leaves, and these are thin and 
slender ; they are furnished with scaly sheaths, 
and when they have borne their pair of flowers 
the plant forms a new bud, which grows, 
and bears a solitary leaf, which is thick and 
leathery in texture, and deep-green. It is 
an Orchid which varies considerably in the 
colour of its flowers ; indeed, as much nearly 
as any other Cattleya. But yet I have never 
yet seen a white form, so if anyone gets one 
in the course of the comiDg season I would 
thank them to give me a sight of it. It 
is a dwarf plant, with evergreen persistent 
leaves, which should not have much soil 
of any kind about its roots; but I like to 
drain the earthenware pans in which it is grown 
thoroughly well, and in the upper part of the 
drainage to have a framework of charcoal fixed. 
Upon this I fasten the plant, and surface with 
a mixture of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss. The plant should be hung up near the 
roof glass, so that it may obtain all the sun and 
light possible, only shading lightly through the 
very hottest par t of the day; and during the 
growing season it may have large supplies of 
water to its roots, and be kept in a thoroughly 
moist atmosphere; but when the growth is 
finished, very little will sutiice. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. 

I am continually receiving enquiries from people 
about to embark in one or other branches of the 
market growing trade, and my reply has alwajs 
been — Grow whatever your holding is best 
adapted for in the best possible manner, for 
second-rate goods are useless as a profitable 
speculation, and when you want to sell them 
look out for a market as near home as possible, 
for railway rates and salesmen’s commission will 
swallow up not only the profit but make a large 
deduction from the principal as welL This was 
my opinion under the old railway rates ; but 
what is the position of market growers under 
the new rates, who cannot find a market for 
their goods within a few miles? Why, the 
inevitable result will be that one of the most 
useful industries in the kingdom, that was 
gradually taking up the land which could not 
be let for growing Corn, will be stamped out, 
and market gardeners will either have to 
emigrate to countries where they can get water 
carriage or else some new means of locomotion 
will have to be started, for the new rates are 
far heavier than that of t he old carriers’ carts 
before railways were started at all. Is it 
possible that the enormous powers given by 
Parliament to the railway companies, that 
enable them to buy land whether the owners 
are willing to sell or not, have been conferred 
on them solely for their own benefit, with no 
corresponding benefit to the public? If so, my 
idea as to the perfection of the laws that govern 
the country will go down as much as the rates 
on goods have gone up, which on vegetables of a 
bulky nature is over 100 per cent. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


2779— Lime and coal ashes. -As soon as the 
frost breaks throw the earth up into furrows, and 
fill thesa with the lime and coal-ashes, then dig 
the whole over so as thoroughly to mix it with the 
soil. Lay the manure on the surface, and dijj it in early 
in the spring, and you will find that the soil ie greatly 
improved.—A. O. Butler. 

uriQiral from 
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middle of March and bring on the plants in an 
ordinary greenhouse. You set out the plants 
much too close together—10 inches apart ia none 
too much. Celery that is intended for use after 
Christmas should not be earthed up but a very 
little b fore sharp frost is likely to occur, about 
the middle of No\ ember, and then loms of the 
green tops should be exposed. It is the blanched 
Celery that tuffers the most from frost. After 
the blanched tops are once frozen through they 
quickly begin to rot. I do not think the White 
Plume Celery worth growing, but some people 
like it,—J. C. C. 

2860. — Carrots in heavy soil. —No 

time should be lost in well trenching the ground, 
at least 18 inches deep, keeping the surface- 
soil on the top. Carrots do not require a rich 
soil. What manure is needed should be dug 
in in the autumn, as it is now too late to do 
this previous to sowing the seed the first week 
in April. A dressing of wood-ashes and soot 
should be scattered over the surface, forking it 
in at once, choosing a dry day for the purpose. 
An important point in Carrot culture is to mako 
the soil as fine as possible, which is the best 
means of preventing the Carrots growing 
forked and otherwise misshapen. At the time 
stated, draw drills an inch or so deep and 
15 inches wide, sowing the seed thinly and 
evenly in the drills, cover with wood-ashes, 
and rake the whole over, making the surface 
as smooth as possible. For a general crop the 
New Intermediate is a good sort to grow ; but 
if short Carrots are preferred, the Nantes Horn 
or Early Gem are both good kinds.—S. P. 

- Good Carrots may be grown in heavy 

soil by making holes a foot or more deep, and 
3 inches or so wide at the top with a crowbar or 
round piece of wood, the holes to be filled up 
with prepared soil of a light sandy nature. It 
will not take long to plant a good-sized bed in 
this way, the holes to be in rows, suitable 
distances apart. When I had a bad Carrot soil 
to deal with I made the rows of holes 16 inches 
apart, and G inches apart in the rows. Three or 
four seeds were dropped in the surface-soil in 
the centre of each hole, and when the plants 
came up all but the strongest were removed. 
Very good Carrot? may be grown in this way, 
and the labour is not so much as it might appear. 
—E. H. 

- Carrots do not succeed in some soils, 

and it is difficult to know what to do to ensure 
success. The soil I have to deal with here is 
very heavy, and the previous owner said it was 
no use trying to grow Carrots upon it. I found 
this was so ; they all cankered alike—the Long 
Red, the Intermediate, and the Short Horn. I 
have used ashes from the rubbish-heap. I burn 
all my rubbish and refuse from the garden, and 
in the course of a year I have about twenty or 
thirty cart-loads of it. This I found excellent 
for digging in, both for Carrots and Onions. I 


three “spits” deep, putting the rough ballast 
in the bottom, with some good rough or littery 
manure over it. Keep the surface soil still on 
top, but throw it up in rough lumps for the frost 
to act on it, and when well broken down and 
dry work it up well, adding plenty of the fiue 
burnt soil, also some ashes, leaf-mould, old 
potting-soil, &c. ; rake down fine and level, and 
sow the seed, but not too soon—about the 
middle of Apiil is quite early enough. Sutton’s 
Intermediate Cwrot did well with me last year, 
and the Horn varieties also succeed, and do not 
need eo deep a soil. If the maggot attacks 
them give the bed a light dressiug of salt.— 
B. C. R. 

2847.— Gathering Seakale.— This ought not to be 
gathered in single blam bed leaves, as ltbubarb, but the 
crown of the plant should be cut with the lea\es attached 
to It when they have grown about 6 inches in length.— 
J. D. E. 

-Seakale should be cut near enough to the crown 

for the bead to remain intact. Where the roots are not 
required to plant out again I have often gathered a 
second crop from the crowns, not so fine as the first, but 
very delicate in flavour.—E. H. 

- The usual method of gathering this is 

to cut the W'hole crown off bedily as soon as 
ready. If you were to cut the forwardest leaves 
off with the object of gaining greater size in 
the remainder before gathering them, you would 
not reap much advantage, because in that case 
the stalk itself would bo too old to bo mild and 
tender. Forced crowns of Seakale arc of little 
or no value after they have been once cut from, 
and you may, therefore, just as well have the 
whole in the same stage of tenderneis. When 
growing out-of-doors, and not actually forced, 
except to blanch the growth, the leaves might 
be plucked off according as they are wanted, 
and after a fair amount has been obtained from 
one set of the crowns, the pot or cover could be 
placed over another set, and thus the same sets 
would do for a second season ; but little benefit 
i3 gained.—P. U. 

2852. — Cucumbers in frames. — No 

variety is better than Telegraph or Syon House 
for frame culture. Do not commence until the 
first week in April, as without a large quantity 
of manure at command to make an abundance of 
bottom-heat to commence, and to add linings 
to the bed afterwards to maintain the desired 
heat, it is useless to attempt Cucumber culture 
in frames. If the frame is au ordinary two-light 
one, of, say, about 0 feet by 4 feet, two plants 
are quite sufficient. It is a bad plan to over¬ 
crowd the growth. If a small quantity—say, 
one cartload—of long, strawy manure and some 
leaves are available at the time named, place 
the frame on a brick at each corner to raise it 
off the ground to prevent the wood rotting. 
Choose a sunny spot, and one sheltered from east 
winds Well shake tho manure up, mixing 
evenly the leaves with it, as these maintain the 
heat much longer than all manure. Instead of 
making the bed 2 feet wider than the frame, as 
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POTATOES, EARLY PLANTING. 

There are many non-practical gardeners who 
rush hastily to the conclusion that with the 
incoming of the new year come also the sowing 
and planting seasons. It would be far wiser in 
most cases, and especially so with the soil in its 
present sodden, cold condition, were March to 
be regarded as the beginning of the season, and 
all sowing and planting of tender or semi tender 
crops deferred till then. Sometimes, after a 
wet autumn, seeds will be of doubtful quality, 
and in such cases, therefore, it is most evident 
that early sowing, so far from being helpful to 
growth, may but serve to prevent it. In many 
cases seeds which ordinarily are sown in March 
would be safer if not sown until April. Indeed, 
under any circumstances it is doubtful whether 
the seasons do not more and more favour 
deferred sowing. Growth, if begun late, will 
be all tho more likely good and rapid, because 
the solar heat is greater, and there is far more 
of daylight than is the case a month sooner. 
Then we always find that plants from seed once 
checked or stunted by frost or excessive rain 
rarely recover and become so robust as plants 
from a later sowing and which havo not been 
checked. Probably all seedsmen would, speak¬ 
ing generally, advise cautious late sowing of 
seeds in seasons when the soil is wet and cold, 
and some samples are of indifferent quality. 
Potatoes come into a diverse category from 
seeds, but then if the tubers are sound and 
fully matured, they will break as strongly as 
can be desired. 

Very possibly some of the disease which so 
terribly devastates our Potato breadths is occa¬ 
sionally assisted by our method of planting the 
Potato bo early, and thus in treating it as a 
hardy plant we only weaken its constitution and 
its power to resist the disease. Soil in a cold, 
wet condition, as it is now, is about as bad a 
bed in which to place Potato tubers as can well 
be found. The sets would bo far better off on 
the shelf, and may then be kept and planted 
safely in proper seasons, with the certainty 
that a good crop will result in due course. 
Grubs and slugs do early planted Potatoes great 
injury in wet soil. Not only do these pests 
prey upon the tubers, but they devour the 
young shoots also. Later, when the soil is both 
drier and warmer, growth is more rapid, whilst 
insects have other food or are less active. It is 
easy to get Potato tubers for seed so advanced 
in growth, that some two or three weeks may 
be gained if the sets be started in a moderately 
mild temperature a month before being planted. 
It is better to get this sprouting done, and an 
inch or so of stout growth put on to all the sets 
in good time, so that the tubers may be in a 
cooler atmosphere, and be partially hardened 
off before the sets are placed in the 
soil. Everybody knows how to 
effect the sprouting, but it is a 
pity so few take the trouble to 
bring it about. The method will 
this spring specially repay for the 
little labour involved in getting 
several pecks of early tubers duly 
sprouted as advised. One of the aj/jm 

very best sorts of Potatoes for the % 

earliest outdoor plant ing is Sharpe’s 
Victor, and also plant the best 
types of Ashleaf. For early and 
midseason work the old Early Rose w*!* 

(here figured) from a true stock is V* \ 
still good, and Beauty of Hebron, 

&c., and others of that type should 
always be planted. Late Potatoes 
of the Magnum Bonum, &o., type 
are best for field culture. D. 


2878.— Culture of Celery. 

—The best dwarf White Celery is 
that known as Turner’s Incom- 


Potato 


parable Dwarf White. Unless early Celery 
is wanted it is a mistake to sow it in heat. 
Many good gardeners in the South and West 
of England raise their plants for the main 
crop of Celery in the open ground. The seed is 
sown at the end of March on a warm border, 
and if the seedlings come up too thick they are 
thinned out at the proper time the plants are 
taken from the seed-bed to the trenches. You 
will do better if you sow tlie^eed about the 
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spread 2 inches or 3 inches of this stuff over the 
surface and dig it in. If sand could be obtained 
dig in plenty of it, as Carrots like a deep, sandy 
soil. James’ Intermediate is a good old main 
crop variety.—J. D. E. 

- I find I can grow very fair Carrots in a 

heavy clay soil by proceeding as follows : First 
of all burn a good heap of the soil in lumps, with 
small coal, then siftthe remains, separating it into 
fine and coarse. Now trench the bed two or 


is usually done, place all the manure inside the 
frame. In this way the whole of the heat is 
utilised and the manure economised. Tread it 
firmly together. Tho frame can either be 
lowered or raised by adjusting the bricks at the 
corners, according to what is required. The 
manure should be within 6 inches of the glass 
when made up at first. Place the lights on the 
frame, and wait a few days until tho heat arises 
in the frame. In the-j^ent^e of, each light place 
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one bushel of soil in a hillook. Freshly-cut 
turf, with a part of partly-decayed horse- 
dungy is the Dost. If this is not available 
add some more manure to the loam, if this has 
been previously UBed for the growth of plants. 
It is much better to buy a couple of plants 
than attempt to raise your own, for the reason 
that the heat of the bed will have declined 
before the plants are ready to put out, three 
weeks being required to raise them properly. 
When the soil is warm, but not hotter than the 
hand can be borne in it, the plants should be put 
out, pressing the soil firmly about the roots. If 
the leaves show an inclination to flag shade them 
from bright sun for a few days until the roots 
are running freely, afterwards dispense with the 
•hade. If the soil is moist, as it should be at 
planting, but little water will be needed except 
a sprinkle over the leaves in the afternoon of 


each day about 3 p.m. At all times the water 
should be tepid, never give water colder than the 
heat of the inside of the frame. When the 
plants are 6 inches high pinch out the point of 
each to induce side shoots to form, and where 
these are 1 foot long pinch them also, following 
up the treatment as long as the plants continue 
to grow. At no time allow the growth to be 
crowded ; remove entirely a weak snoot to make 
room for a stronger one, cutting away a few 
leaves occasionally to give light and air to the 
plants. When the roots show through the soil, 
add 2 inches more all over the frame, repeating 
this as time goes on and the plants appear to 
regain stimulating. When in full growth do 
not allow them to suffer for want of moisture at 
the roots ; when the plants are in full bearing an 
occasional watering with liquid-manure will aid 
the growth materially. Air should be admitted 
freely, yet carefully, to the plants. When 
possible maintain a temperature of 60 degs., 
allowing it to run up to 75 degs. with air on, by 
tilting the lights according to requirement. If 
the nights are cold a mat thrown over the glass 
will be of much service in maintaining an equable 
temperature. Sprinkle the foliage every day 
when closing the frame with tepid water. This 
prevents a spread of insect pests, the worst being 
red-spider.—S. P. 

- I have cut Cucumbers from a frame in 

March ; but I then had no Cucumber-house, and 
I need hardly say it is a good many years ago. 
Many were the shifts and contrivances brought 
to bear upon the Cucumber-bed in those days ; 
the plants were raised in the Pine stove, the 
seeds being sown very early in the new year. 
For summer work hot-beds and frames are 
excellent even now, and, in fact, many still have 
no other place to grow their earliest Cucumbers 
in. To start Cucumbers early in a manure-bed, 
there must be plenty of good manure, with, if 
possible, a fair proportion of tree-leaves to mix 
with it to keep the heat steady and increase its 
staying power. The bed should not be less than 
4 feet high at back—a little more will be better, 
and from 3 feet to 3£ feet at front, with a 
foot wide outside the frame all round. The bed 
must be built with the same degree of firmness 
all over its surface, so that it may settle equally 
all over. Everything in connection with the 
frame, lights, &c., must either have been washed 
or painted, so that tho plants may have a clean 
start. When the bed is finished put on the 
frame, and either place what gardeners term a 
watch-stick or sink a thermometer in the centre 
light; mat up the frame and leave it for the heat 
to rise. As soon as the heat is steady, bottom- 
heat about 85 degs., place in the hills of turfy 
■oil, and when there is warmth through, if the 
plants are ready, set them out, one in tne centre 
of each light. It is generally cheaper to buy 
the plants than make a bed specially to raise 
them, although this is sometimes adopted where 
there is no warm house at work ; still, good 
plants may be bought for a shilling each, and 
that is cheaper than a bed can be made to raise 
them. In Cucumber culture the attention to 
■mall details is important. Never use cold 
water, nor yet top-dress with cold soil; either 
keep some water and soil in the frame, or else 
place in a warm place to raise the temperature 
before using either. Top dress as soon os the 
roots show through. A Cucumber-fra me is 
often used for raising other plants in. If they 
do not get infested with insects they will 
not do much harm at first; but there is 
always the danger of insects if a Cucumber 
is staffed full of other plants, therefore clear 
them out as soon as-^he Cucumber-plants begin 
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to run freely. Stop the plants when the rough 
leaves have been made. For frame planting the 
first stopping is generally given when the plants 
are small, before setting them out, and when 
the other shoots are breaking away is a good 
time to set them out. Afterwards stop one or 
two leaves beyond the fruit. Peg the shoots 
out as they extend evenly over the bed. With 
careful management insects should give no 
trouble. The best remedy for green-fly is one 
or two gentle smokings with Tobacco. I like 
this better than paper for a confined situation, 
and it is more effective. Fumigate on a damp 
evening, and cover up closely with mats. All 
through the spring and early summer warm 
coverings will be necessary at night, but they 
should be taken off as soon as the sun strikes 
the frame in the morning. Liquid-manure 
should be given when the plants begin to bear, 
either from a farmyard tank or made from 
artificials. Sprinkle early in the afternoon 
every fine sunny day. As the spring advances 
ventilate a little as early as eight o’clock in the 
morning unsuitable weather, and close not later 
than three in the afternoon. The best soil is 
turfy loam, perfectly free from wireworms, and 
good old manure ; two-thirds of the former to 
one of the latter. Cucumbers at the beginning 
do not require any great depth of soil. If the 
hills are 8 inches deep that will be quite enough 
to start with, adding more warm soil as tne 
roots strew upon the surface. If the heat be 
close before summer weather sets in build a 
lining of warm manure round the bed carrying 
it up to the top of the frame or nearly so. If 
red-spider appears it may be driven out by 
keeping the atmosphere very moist and shady. 
Red-spider cannot live in a close, moist 
atmosphere, and if this atmosphere is impreg¬ 
nated with the fumes of sulphur the insects 
soon disappear. Lockie’s Perfection is, I think, 
the best Cucumber.—E. H. 

2872. — Planting: Broccoli on hard 
ground. —If the ground is in good heart the 
Broccoli will do all the better if the soil is hard 
when it is planted. I have seen the plants put in 
with a crow bar, owing to the excessive hard¬ 
ness of the ground, and they did better than 
those planted on very soft newly-dug ground. 
Frost does injure Broccoli before the heads are 
formed if it is severe. My entire stock of 
winter and spring Broccoli has been killed this 
year ; the lowest temperature was 8 degs. Fah. 
or 24 degs. of frost. Broccoli is laid down by 
some persona because they have an idea that 
this checks its growth and prevents frost from 
injuring it. It will certainly check its growth, 
and, being nearer the ground, a heavy fall of 
snow might cover it ana protect it from injury, 
which it might not do if it stood upright.— 
J. D. E. 


-Broccoli does well in firm ground that 

has been deeply worked for some previous crop, 
and is in good heart. But if the hard ground 
has never been trenched, and if it is poor, the 
Broccoli will be poor. Laying down Broccoli 
does check its growth. That is one of the 
objects of it, but that check has a hardening 
influence, and a plant laid has a chance of being 
sheltered by snow. Frost will injure Broccoli 
before they produce any usable heart, if it is 
severe. I always think that when the ther¬ 
mometer drops down to 10 degs. the Broccoli 
crog unless sheltered by snow, is in danger.— 


2850.— Slugs and early Peas.— Slugs 
may be destroyed either by the use of quicklime 
or soot. When I took charge of the garden 
where I am now almost every part of it was full 
of slugs, and they were, I found, most partial 
to Peas and Lettuce. Before sowing the Peas 
I had quicklime scattered thinly over the ground 
in fine powder. Enough was used to just cover 
the ground, and was at once forked in. This 
kills most of the slugs, although some may 
escape and more may be developed from eggs; 
but as soon as the Peas come up dust them over 
with soot, and this may be done three or four 
times, if necessary.—J. D. E. 

-Are you quite certain it was slugs that 

ate your Peas ? Birds, especially the sparrow, 
will peck off the tips of Peas as fast as they 
appear above ground. Slugs will not trouble 
you if you give an occasional and slight dusting 
of soot, lime, or wood-ashes over the whole row. 
These may be used separately or combined. 
The chief thing is to use them in time, and to 


give slight dustings at intervals of a week or 
two. If you place a small ring of soot around 
the row of Peas you will do much to prevent 
fresh pests from approaching them. Birds are 
best kept off by placing some of the galvanised 
wire Pea-guards over the row. These are cheap, 
and last for years.—P. U. 

-Dust the rows frequently with fine ashes and stooi 

or powdered lime will answer the same purpose. Another 
excellent plan is to lay a line of sawdust down each side or 
the row ; no slug will ever cross this, at least as long as it 
remains in a loose condition.—B. C. R. 

-Scatter a few dry sifted ashes over and around the 

Peas, and the slugs will not Interfere with them. The 
best time to apply the ashes is as soon as the Peas are 
sown, and they also protect the Peas from mioe.—E. H 


ROBBS. 

2877.— Training a Rose.—I should be 
inclined to let the grand specimen of W. Allen 
Richardson von have grow at will as much as 
possible. Neither the Rose nor stable will be 
injured by its covering the tiles. Yon would 
do no harm by thinning out a little of the oldest 
wood where crowded, otherwise I would leave 
it alone as long as it proves so satisfactory. 
Respecting the others, as your plants receive 
due attention until the end of July, and then 
have seven weeks' comparative neglect, 1 do 
not see how you can get better autumnal blooms 
than would be produced in the ordinary course. 
The H. Perpetuals, for instance, would produce 
few flowers during the seven weeks following 
the date you mention, and the Tea and Noisettes 
may safely be left to themselves, and will pro¬ 
duce successive crops of bloom.—P. U. 

2870. — Rose-trees for a wall.— From 
your description, I think the position will suit 
Marshal Niel admirably. This is rather a late 
growing and, consequently, tender Rose; and 
yonr sheltered situation would be just the 
thing for it. Henriette de Beanvean and 
Duchesse d'Anerstadt are two more pure-yellow 
climbers that are more hardy than Marechal 
Niel, and more perpetual in flowering. You 
might try Brunnert Fridolin, a deep-pink, 
for the second variety; or Comtesse Riza de 
Parc and Souvenir d’un Ami. The two last 
are better pinks, but not so strong growing as 
the first named ; both of them are exceedingly 
sweet-scented.—P. U. 

2867.— Ply on Roses. —I could not under¬ 
take to name the insect you mention from so 
meagre a description. Robcs are, unfortunately, 
subject to numerous insect enemies ; but it may 
be that yours were only visited by the yellow 
insects in search of the “ honey-dew,” a sweet 
excrement of the green-fly (Rose aphis). Many 
insects feed on this; the ant, for instance, 
though many have an idea that these feed on 
the Rose itself. Wherever yon see ants upon 
plants you may rest assured they are after some 
insects, and if you watch for a short time will 
soon discover this to be true. I should be glad 
to hear more of the insects you mention. —P. U. 

2854.— Rose L’Ideale, &C. —You ask my 
opinion of this rather new Rose? Well, I never 
formed a higher opinion of a Rose upon so 
short an acquaintance. It is simply snperb. 
The growth is grand, and flowering qualities 
everything one can wish. A more distinct or 
sweeter-scented Rose I do not know. As to 
whether it is better for buttonhole work than 
Mme. Falcot, most depend upon the “ position ” 
you wish to grow it, colour required, &e. It is 
a strong grower, suitable for wall or fence, and 
when it blooms it does so profusely. Mme. 
Falcot, on the other hand, is more adapted for 
ordinary bush culture, and continues to flower 
more or less all the summer and autumn; 
whereas, L’ldtale flowers upon the well-m&tured 
wood, and might give you only two good crops 
a season ; but these are heavy ones. I think 
Mme. Falcot retains its pointed shape longer 
than blooms of LTd^ale.—P. U. 

- You might grow both this variety and 

Mme. Falcot, as they are quite distinct from 
each other. The last mentioned is, of course, 
the most popular of the two, as it is better known, 
but L’Idealo will probably be much grown for 
supplying button-hole flowers. It has been 
in commerce now about three years, therefore 
is in a sense new, and was largely exhibited last 
year at the various Rose shows. It belongs to 
the Noisette class, the growth vigorous, and the 
flowers freely produced, but expanding quickly, 
when thev are valuable then chiefly for the 
0 
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garden, but when in bud are of great beauty, 
the colouring being very distinct—a kind of 
copper Rose, shot with old gold, a brilliant , 
association of unusual tones. This useful ! 
variety may be obtained now at all good 
nurseries, and is a useful and distinct addition 
to its section.—T. C. 

-For buttonhole purposes I should say L'ldcJe is 

not equal to Mme. Faloot. The first named possess too 
many shades of colour to please me as a buttonhole 
flower. L'ldSale is distinct in its way, but not so much 
so as Mine. Falcot for what you require. I imagine thit 
\ou understand they are both suitable for a wall.— 
J. C. C. 

2853.—Tea Roses from seed.—I think 

that your best plan will be to wait until the 
end of February before putting in any Rose 
seed. Yon should then prepare a few pans of 
compost, consisting of loam, sand, and leaf-soil, 
in about equal parts. Let the pans bj well 
drained, and fill them to within an incli and a 
half of the top. Now thoroughly water them, 
and sow the seeds thinly, covering them over 
with about a quarter of an inch depth of the 
same compost. Lay a sheet of glas* over the 
pans, and stand them under the bench of an 
ordinary greenhouse. If possible, place them 
where they will not dry up sufficiently to want 
water before the seed germinates. The sheet of 
glass, and the whole kept dark, w ill assist in 
preventing this. The glass also has other advan¬ 
tages ; it keepi the seed close, free from mice, 
and clear of the little flea like insects that eat 


double, while others are no better than existing 
kinds, if so good, I do not intend to devote any 
more glass-room to raising seedling Roses, as I 
have had just as good results from sowing the 
seed in drills in a well-prepared border in the 
open. Seedling Roses, whether they are Teas 
or not, require the protection of a cold frame 
the first winter. The young plants are also 
much subject to mildew, which stops their 
growth if it is not destroyed. Dusting the 
loaves with sulphur when they arc quite dry is 
a fcooil remedy for getting rid of mildew.— 
F. C < \ 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

With ordinary caro there is hardly any locality 
in which this fruit will not succeed. The bushes, 
placed in lines some (i feet or 7 feet apart, 
should bs subjected to an annual system of 
pruning, and in order to admit light and air to 
the fruit it is advisable to keep the plants some¬ 
what open in the centre by a careful thinning 
out of the branches. In some gardens of late 
years this annual pruning appears to have been 
discontinued and the bushes are left to grow as 
they may, or at most to have their youug shoots, 
where they may encroach upon walks or other 
adjoining objects, shortened by the hedge shears. 

! Tne remit of this obvious neglect is, that the 



A frattlng-trar.ch’of Cooielerry. 


out the germs of the seeds as scon as they are 
well on the move. In abont six weeks the seeds 
will germinate, and may now’ be raised to a 
warmer position, bat still kept close and moist 
without being wet. Gradually expose to light 
and air, &s the seedlings can stand it, and after 
they are well started give plenty of water and a 
slight increase in the temperature. If sown 
thinly enough, they may be left in the seed-pans 
until the following spring, when they should be. 
potted of! singly, or else pricked out‘into a well- 
prepared border in a sheltered nook. The 
strongest may flower the first summer, and all 
the year after. Do not be in any hurry to 
discard any of them that may not show much 
promise in the first blooms. They seldom come 
to their prime within four or five seasons. An 
ordinary cool frame will also raise them well, 
but in this case I would wait until the end of 
March before sowing the seed.—P. U. 

- Raising Roses from seed is rather a 

tedious and uncertain business. From seed sown 
in the open ground in April I have had a plant 
or two in flower out of a good number in August 
following. At most these plants have not been 
more than 6 inches high, and have invariably 
died directly after the flower faded. Out of a 
batch of plants some will bloom the second year, 
but the majority do not do so until the third 
and fourth season. At the present time I have 
three plants that are five years’ old that have 
not blossomed jet. Seeing that some of the 
plants produce only sinahPUowers, otherl semi- 
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bushes soon become so crowded with superfluous 
shoots that it is next to impossible to gather the 
fruit, even if it Bhould become ripe, and such 
fruit is generally, as might be expected, inferior 
to that produced by bushes which have been 
subjected to a judicious system of thinning or 
pruning. In most cases, however, it is advisable 
to delay the pruning until the spring is some¬ 
what advanced ana the bnds are about to un¬ 
fold, as the crops of fruit very frequently fail 
from late spring frosts ; the buds are also apt to 
suffer from the attacks of the bullfinch and other 
depredators, which will strip off the buds and 
thus frustrate all hopes of a crop of fruit, more 
particularly when this attack is mode after the 
pruning has been performed, and consequently 
fewer buds to spare. The Gooseberry is also 
amenable to various other 

Methods of traininq, such &s in the form of 
a standard, or a pyramid, or trained against a 
wall, where such varieties as the Red Warring¬ 
ton when grown upon a north aspect will succeed 
admirably, and the fruit will ripen, and has 
been known to keep in good condition until as 
late as the middle of November. The plants 
may also with advantage be grown in the form 
of pyramids some 6 feet or 8 feet in height, or 
even higher if desired, and will in this manner 
furnish fruit of the finest quality. When it is 
intended to grow the Gooseberry in this form, 
the posts or stakes, after the lower end, or the 
portion intended to be fixed in the soil, has been 
well charred, should be securely fixed in the 


ground ; a healthy young plant should then ba 
placed against each stake, from which should be 
trained four shoots as leaders, and from these 
lateral branches should be allowed to grow in 
order to form the pyramid. Some varieties 
from their natural style of growth are better 
suited to this purpose than others, and possibly 
no variety is better adapted than that which 
has been already mentioned—viz., the lie 1 
Warrington, which may be regarded among 
Gooseberries as the Ribston Pippin among 
Apples, the Moorpark among Apricots, or (he 
Green Gage among Plums, ito. At all events, 
it will be found that varieties whose lateral 
branches naturally form a curve can more 
readily be made to form a graceful pyramid 
than sorts of more upright growth. Pjramidal 
Gooseberry-bushes, or trees such as I have 
endeavoured to describe, will, particularly when 
carrying a fine crop of fruit, be found to be 
objccts^of interest, if not of considerable beauty, 
and the fruit can bo readily gathered. The 

Bullfinch has been already mentioned as a 
deadly foe to the Gooseberry crop, os indeed he 
is to the crops of moat out-of-door fruit-trees. 
Some of his friends have more kindly than 
correctly suggested that he only removes fruit- 
buds in his search for noxious imccts, which 
would be equally, if not more to, injurious to 
the crops of fruit. The bullfinch is, however, 
by no moans insectivorous. But there’s yet 
another fatal enemy to the Gooseljerry, and 
abont which no scruples need prevent the 
waging of a war of extermination. I, of course, 
mean the caterpillar, and for this pest a careful 
watch should be kept upon all plantations during 
the early spring months. There is possibly no 
more enectnal remedy for this evil than the 
application of Hellebore in the form of powder, 
which can be obtained from all chemists, or in 
the form of a decoction ; if used as a powder, the 
bushes should be well dusted with the same on 
a still evening. If the decoction is preferred, k 
should be about the strength of 1 lb. to 10 gallons 
of rain-water, and should be allowed to stand 
at least twenty-four hours before being applied. 
A still evening should also be selected for the 
purpose, and the mixture applied with a gardi ti 
syringe. Seldom more than one or two dressin: * 
will be found necessary, and by neglect of this 
very simple remedy the crop is often ruined, 
and the plants seriously, if not fatally injured. 

The fruit of the Gooseberry is useful in all 
stages of its development. In a green and un¬ 
ripe condition it is highly appreciated and much 
used for cooking, and when ripe some of the 
sorts form the moat delicious conserves ; while 
for the dessert table there are varieties in each 
of the four sections which some people will 
prefer to almost any other kind of fruit. What 
are known as the L&ncashiro varieties are cele¬ 
brated for their immense size, and are highly 
valued for exhibition, but the quality of such 
fruit is generally found to be inferior to that 
of the small or medium-sized varieties, and they 
are, consequently, seldom extensively grown in 
ordinary garden establishments. P. 


2873 —Training Vines, &c.— The wires 
for training should be 14 inches from the glass, 
erected long wise of the house, and about 9 inches 
apart—not more. Good galvanised wire painted 
with one coat of paint will do very w r ell for your 

E urpose. The best sorts of Grapes for an early 
ouse are Foster’s Seedling and Black Ham¬ 
burgh—three of the latter toono of the former— 
unless you are fond of white Grapes. You may, 
in that case, reduce the number of black ones to 
two, and plant a Buckland Sweetwater, but you 
must provide room for two rods for the last 
mentioned, os it does not bear w ell if its branches 
are restricted. It is a noble Grape with a good 
flavour. The best Grapes for a lato house arc 
the Muscat of Alexandria (white), Lady Downe’s 
Seedling, and Mrs. Pince’s Muscat—both of the 
latter are black Grapes of the first quality in 
flavour and good keepers. Black Alicante iB a 
wonderfully heavy cropping sort, and the cosiest 
of all Grapes to manage, and keeps fairly well, 
but the flavour is only third rate. < Jros Column 
is also a noble Grape in appearance and a heavy 
cropper, but it requires a loug season to ripen it— 
its flavour even then is not first clas9. The best 
way of growing Grapes the first season is to have 
two sets of Vines—one of a fruitiog size and one 
for planting. The permanent Vines Bhould ba 
planted first, and the fruiters 2 feet or 3 feet in 
front of them. ^Ai^-thcn be removed 
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at the end of the first or second season, or you 
may plant fruiting canes only and take two 
bunches of Grapes from each ; bat I prefer the 
first mentioned plant best. The early house will 
require three rows of 4-inch piping along the 
front and one end, and two rows of 3-inch along 
the back, from 3 feet to 4 feet away from the 
wall. It may be useful if I mention that the 
Aarly house should be next to the boiler.— 
J. C. C. 

2857.—Lime wash on vinery walls.— 

It is not usual to put anything with lime-wash 
to prevent it coming off. I never have any 
trouble with it, because the Vines are nover 
syringed. The best Grape-growers do not 
syringe their Vines at any stage of their growth. 
Moisture is produced by sprinkling the pathB 
and borders of the house twice daily. Some 
gardeners have evaporating-troughs cast on the 
hot-water pipes. These are kept filled with 
water, and throw off much moisture. One good 
gardener informed me that he has discontinued 
the use of these troughs. The red-spider, which 
is supposed to be kept down by syringing, is 
destroyed by painting the pipes with flowers of 
sulphur when they are muon heated. I also mix 
flowers of sulphur with the lime-wash used for 
the walls.—J. D. E. 

-Lime-wash will stick to the walls if J lb. of size Is 

boiled in a small quantity of water and mixed with each 
pail of white-wash.—E. U. 

-This would not come off as you desoribe, if you 

mixed a little “size'* or glue with it when making. 
Cement-wash would not answer the purpose so well, as it 
ie much less purifying and cleansing.—P. U. 

-The lime must have been exhausted or spent, or it 

would not come off as described. Try again, using good 
"hot" or fresh lime, which will stiok fast enough. A 
wash of Portland cement, the thickness of cream, would 
do, but it is not nearly as sweet snd wholesome as lime.— 
B. 0. R. 

2846 — Treatment of Strawberries.- 
The Strawberries now bursting into bloom are 
very early, aud they will not set their blossoms 
well unlesB much care is taken of them. The 
plants should be placed on a shelf quite near 
the roof of a light glass structure. They 
should be well supplied with water, not having 
too much or too little applied to the roots The 
minimum temperature of the house should be 
about 55 degs., rising to 60 degs. or 65 degs. by 
day. The atmosphere should be well on the 
dry side, and a point not to be neglected is this : 
Take a fine camel's-hair brush and dust the 
pollen from the anthers of the flower on to the 
stigmas. This should be done every day iu the 
orenoon. The flowers are also very numerous 
ometimea, and ought to be thinned out in the 
bud state ; those that remain will set better.— 
J. D. E. 

- Strawberries now bursting into bloom 

should occupy a fight position not far from the 
glass, and have a night temperature of 55 degs. A 
degree or two more or less will not signify 
much; but it will be better to go much higher 
till the blossoms are set. The roots should be 
kept moist, but they will be better without 
pans. As soon as the blossoms are fairly open 
and the pollen ripe rub the camers-hair brush 
over them till enough blossoms are set for a 
crop, aud then remove all small fruits aud late 
blooms. After the crop is set let the ther¬ 
mometer work 5 degs. or 6 degs. higher, and 
increase the moisture. A good syringing once 
or twice a day till the fruit begins to colour will 
be beneficial. If very large fruits are required, 
give weak liquid-manure at every watering. Bv 
the time the fruits begin to colour I shall 
probably have more sunshine, and shall be able 
increase the ventilation.—E. H. 


- Place the plants (unless they occupy 

such a position already) on a shelf where the 
tops will be within about 1 foot from the glass, 
and in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. at 
night, with a rise of 5 degs. to 10 degs. by day. 
Let them have rather more water than hitherto 
at the roots, with a little weak liquid-manure 
once a week, the supply of both to be farther 
increased as soon as the fruit is set and has com¬ 
menced to swelL For the present, and until 
this occurs, the atmosphere should be kept 
somewhat drier than usual, and the blossoms 
must be fertilised daily with a camers-hair brush, 
if possible while the sun is shining, and during 
the middle of the day. When the fruit is set 
increase the supply of moisture both at the root 
and in the atmosphere, and also the heat 
slightly, if practicable, and give weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, Ac., about twice a week. 
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Thin down the fruit, if at all numerous, to not 
more than a dozen to each 6-inch pot, and re¬ 
move all runners as soon as seen.—B. C. R. 

2848.— A good Melon.— 1 Turner’s Scarlet 
Gem is a good-flavoured, free-bearing variety, 
though not of large size. Blenheim Orange 
(scarlet), Victory of Bath (green), and Hero of 
Lockinge (white flesh), are also good varieties 
of their class. As regards time for sowing, much 
depends upon the convenience for growing. If 
there is a good command of heat sow at once for 
early crop, and again in a month’s time for 
later fruit. If there is not much heat available 
delay the sowing till March, or even later, 
according to circumstances. It is no use 
attempting Melon culture unless a night tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs., with a bottom-heat of 
85 degs., can be ensured.—E. H. 

2828.— Wire for Peach-trees.— In my 
opinion, wired walls are much superior to those 
where nailing is required for all sorts of fruit- 
trees, provided the wire is not too far from the 
wall, so as to cause a draught between the trees 
and the wall. That is the point to guard 
against especially. No. 8 galvanised wire, given 
two coats of stone-coloured paint, is the right 
kind to employ. It is best fastened to the wall 
by the aid of driving eyes, which will admit of 
the wire being but a \ of an inoh from the wall. 
If there is any difficulty iu tightening the wires 
by driving eyes at each end, a stout iron bar can 
easily be fixed at one end connected to the wires 
by a bolt and a nut in each case. In this way 
the wires can be strained as tight as wished. For 
appearance as well as utility the wires on the 
walls ought to be quite tight.—S. P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR PROFIT. 
Those who grow the queen of autumn flowers 
for market, or, in fact, for a profitable specula¬ 
tion of any kind, must study the period at which 
their blooms are likely to be fit for sale, or I fear 
the balance will be all on the wrong side. I 
find that just when the flowers are at their very 
best, or, say, during the month of November, is 
the very worst time to make a profitable price 
of them. List year I saw plenty of the finest 
exhibition blooms offered for sale at Id. each, 
bub so plentiful were they that it was difficult to 
get any offer at all for them, the market being 
glutted; and flowers which a week or two 
earlier or a month later would have readily 
found purchasers at 6d. each could hardly be 
given away. I have noticed that every year it 
is the same ; consequently, as I grow for profit, I 
grow the very early kinds, of which Madame 
Desgrange is the best known example, and which 
comes in opportunely for harvest festivals and 
other early autumn floral decorations; and during 
the height of the exhibition season I have but 
very few fit for cutting, but wait until the ordi¬ 
nary show kinds are cut down, and by retarding 
really late-flowering kinds, such as Ethel, Snow¬ 
flake, Oloriosum, Ac., so as to have them in full 
bloom at Christmas, they find a ready sale at 
good prices. This season there was little diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them back to Christmas—in 
fact, I have still a good lot of only half-expanded 
blooms that will prolong the supply all through 
the month of January, and after that, other 
early flowers are coming in so plentifully that 
they would not be needed. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


2863.— A Dwarf Chrysanthemum.—I 

am not acquainted with a variety corresponding 
with M - J. Wright in every particular except 
height; uie peculiar twist of tne florets and its 
purely white colour renders it a great favourite. 
The best substitute would be Avalanche or 
Mile. Lacroix, both free flowering and very 
dwarf in habit. The latter has a drooping 
tendency in its florets, which some may not 
admire; but the freedom which its flowers are 

§ reduced compensates for any defect in this 
irection.—E. Molykeux. 


2790.— Heating a conservatory*— 1 

sorry to see that “ J. C. C.” is inclined to throw 
cold water on the Loughborough boilers, but I 
cannot quite agree with him. I have had one 
in constant use for eight years. I have found 
it all that a gardener could wish for in a small 
house. I have a span-roof house 50 feet long; this 


is divided into two —one as a stove, which during 
the sharp frost of the last week or two I have 
kept up to 60 degs., and sometimes over, the 
other part of the house is at night from 40 degr. 
to 45 degs. I have another small house by th 
side of the stove which I can always keep up to 
the same heat as in the stove. I have 300 feet of 
4-inch piping and 70 feet of 2 inch. I do my 
fire up at ten at night, and always have a nice bit 
of fire to draw up quick at half-past seven in 
the morning. I always make a point of having a 
good clear fire at making-up time at night.— 
A Gardener satisfied with the Lough¬ 
borough. 


BUILDING AND MANAGEMENT OF A 
FLUE. 

The building of a flue is not at all a difficult 
matter, providing the work is done by a good 
bricklayer, and the materials used are of the 
beat description, and I advise no other. It is 
bad workmanship and the using of inferior 
materials that bring dissatisfaction with the 
flue for warming greenhouses. Here I should 
like to say that a correspondent of Gardening 
wishes to know how it is that the fire in his flue 
bums out nearly as quickly as that in a small 
independent boiler that he has for heating 
another house ? On learning the particulars of 
the construction of his fire-place and flue, I find 
there is no ash-pit-door to the furnace or a 
damper in the flue, so that there is no means of 
checking the draught when the fire is banked np 
for the night, whereas there should be both. 
Inventors of boilers do not attempt to try and 
do without some means of checking the draught 
when required. It is therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that an ash-pit-door and a damper in 
the chimney can be dispensed with in the case 
of a flue. The damper is generally placed iu 
the chimney at the end of the house ; but this 
is not the best place for it, as it confines the 
fumes of the fire in the flue, which are liable at 
any time to find their way into the house. I 
prefer the damper to be placed in the flue just 
inside the house. In this position the fire can 
be regulated to a nicety, and a given quantity 
of fuel made to last three times as long as with¬ 
out one. The damper should, however, be very 
substantial, and fitted in a case of equal strength. 
Fitted up in this way, a flue that has been pre¬ 
viously heated can be maintained for some hours 
at about the same temperature by allowing more 
or less heat to pass by the damper from the fire, 
and this without confining any obnoxious fumes 
in the flue. When there has been no ash-pit-door 
attached to the furnace the draught can, to some 
ex ten t, be checked by filling up the front of the ash - 
pit with ashes. I have frequently done this when 
banking up the fire at night, but the ashes must 
be removed again in the morning. The most 
substantial and economical flues as regards the 
consumption of fuel are those that are built with 
red tiles 1 foot square and 1 inch in thickness at 
the top and bottom. BrickB are stood on edge 
cross-wise as a foundation to support the tOe 
that is to form the bottom of the flue. Three 
bricks are then placed on edge on each side and 
another tile on the top, and the flue is complete. 
Constructed in this way, it will be seen that the 
whole of the surface gives off its heat into the 
house. The dimensions I have given for a flue 
are suitable for houses up to 20 feet in length and 
10 feet wide, but for larger structures the sides 
of the flue should be built with four bricks laid 
flat, and in every case the size of the furnace 
should be in proportion to the size and length of 
the flue. It is a mistake to have the furnace too 
small, as when that is the case it does not hold 
fuel enough to last through the night. For a 
small house the furnace should be 12 inches 
wide, 18 inches long, and 1 foot in depth, with 
an ash-pit of the same dimensions. J. C. C. 


2858.— Dirty glass in greenhouse.— 
If the dirt upon the glass is not between the 
panes where they lap, it should not be difficult 
to get it off. X use warm soft water and a 
very small portion of soap, and wash it off with 
a wash-leather or a cloth of s ime kind, if the 
dirt sticks rather firmly to t ie glass it can be 
removed with a scrubbing-1 ru ih. If the dirt is 
at the laps, and between tie g ass as it usually 
is, it is necessary to remeve it with feathers. 
The wing feathers of fow s are best for the 
purpose.—J. D. E 
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TREES AND SHRUBF. 

CHOICE SHRUB8. 

Rook Roses (Cistus). 

Like the Sun Roees (Helianthemums), the Rock 
Roses are among the most beautiful of shrubs. 
The hardiest is C. l&urifolius, which can be 
grown as far north as Scotland. Next in point 
of hardiness are C. purpureus, C. ladaniferus, 
C. Clusi, 0. monspeliensis, C. florentinus, C. 
sdvifoliup, C. crispus, C. hirsutus, and C. 
creticus. All are charming for warm banks and 
choice beds of dwarf shrubs. These are among 
the best, and in warm localities in the south 
they may be well grown on dry sunoy banks. 
When small it is advisable to surround them 
with Urge stones to keep the roots moist before 
they pierce the bank. If in a compact maasthe 
plants may be readily protected by litter and 
mats during severe frosts, and certainly such a 
charming family of shrubs will 
well repay any care and 
attention. G. 


28G6. —An old Wistaria. 

—As your plant has been so 
neglected you are certain to be 
forced to cut away much of 
the valuable flowering wood if 
you are to get it back closer 
to the house. Early in March 
is a good time to prone it, and 
you should cut away the wood 
with caution, taking a second 
look to see that you are remov¬ 
ing the piece least wauted. 
These plants make a lengthy 
growth, and often produce a 
good shoot from what looks 
like very sere and old wood. 
You may And it beet to take 
two seasons in getting it back, 
cutting out the worst now and 
bending back the remainder. 
Next year thero will be several 
good growths from that por¬ 
tion cut back hard this spring, 
and these can take the place of 
the worst wood left.—P. U. 


feed-door (or lid) being at the top, with exit 
into flue at back or side, and tire bars and ash¬ 
pit at bottom. The first 5 feet of the flue must 
be of brickwork, 9 inches square inside, and the 
rest may consist of fl inch glazed socket drain¬ 
pipes.—B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS IN A FRAME. 

28G2.—It will be well to take the plants you 
name individually, and first ll-e Canterbury 
Bell or Campanula Medium, of which there are 
many varieties, bearing flowers not only of 
curious and distinctive form, but of various 
colours, from white to the richest purple. I 
like moat the single-flowered kinds, as they are 
far more graceful and beautiful than the 
massive doubles, that seem like nothiog but 
lumps of petals, without form, ugly, and coarse. 


2875 —Rent of green¬ 
houses. —I do not doubt for 
a moment but that a suitable 
tenant could be found to rent 
tie greenhouses you describe ; 
but I do not think you will 
evsily find one that will pay a 
weekly rent. It will be better 
on both sides to let them for a 
term, even if it is a short one. 

You make no reference to the 
houses being stocked, so I con¬ 
clude they are empty. You 
had better solicit oilers from 
those that are likely to be 
desirable tenants, ana in esti¬ 
mating the rental you must 
take into consideration the 
value of the ground, the in¬ 
terest on money expended, the 
cost of repairs, and deteriora¬ 
tion of property. The houses 
will require painting outside once in three years 
at least, and inside once in six years. You cannot 
go far wrong if you estimate the rental on these 
lines, and so far as the wood-work is concerned 
the houses will not be of much value at the end 
of thirty years, unless they are built more sub¬ 
stantially than the majority of houses erected at 
about the same cost.—J. C. C. 

- There is not now such a demand for this 

kind of thing as existed a few years ago, the 
trade having become so much cut up and returns 
fallen to so low a point; but. especially as the 


market growing neighbourhood, I should think 
your friend would have little difficulty in letting 
them. In order to do so he should advertise 
them in some of the horticultural papers. I 
should say £15 to £20 per annum would be a 
fair rent, the tenant keeping the house in 
reasonable repair.—B. C. R. 

285 fl. — Heating a greenhouse- — I 

should not advise you to have a smaller furnace 
than 8 inches square (inside) and 18 inches deep 
ti the fire-bars. A deep, square furnace is much 
the beat, certainly, if coke is the fuel used, the 
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The semi-donbles and also the doubles are very 
attractive, but not those monstrous blooms that 
one sees sometimes at exhibitions. Varieties 
that bear flowers like a cup and saucer are 
quaint, and with a good packet of seed of a fine 
strain you will get a very interesting assortment, 
the habit of the plants being more compact, but 
with no decrease in the quantity of bloom pro¬ 
duced. It must be remembered that the 
Canterbury Bell is biennial, and the best 
months for sowing the seed are March and 
April, about the middle of the firet named 
month for preference. As the seed is rmall, 
take care in sowing it not to sow too thickly— 
always a point upon which amateurs go wrong ; 
they will sow too many seeds in a given space. 
Sow either in a warm, well-prepared spot in 
the open or under glass; but as you have 
the means, adopt the latter plan, using shallow 
pans preferably. Crock them well and fill with 
light soil, making it moderately firm and even 
on the surface, first watering it before sowing, 
otherwise the seed is apt to get washed away. 
You can place the pan on a shelf in your green¬ 
house, or in any place, such as a pit or frame, 


ipecially i 
a in a 


where a gentle heat can be given. If this is done 
in February, you will get a nice stock of plants 
for the open. When of sufficient size and 
hardiness to be put out in the open, choose a 
piece of well prepared ground, sheltered, and 
not exposed to the full sun. Here they may 
remain through the summer months, keeping 
the young seedlings free from weeds, and giving 
plenty of water if dry weather should continue 
for any leDgth of time. In the rarly autumn, 
say about September, transfer them to the 
positions they arc to adorn in the beds or borders. 
They will get well established before winter, and 
bloom splendidly in the summer. If a few are 
for pots, the strongest can be lifted in late 
sprit g aud put into pots. They will make a 
brave show in the greenhouse and conservatory. 
The Antirrhinum or Snapdragon may be raised 
from seed sown in February in gentle heat, and 
when of sullicient size to handle, prick off the 
seedlings into shallow boxes, placing them in the 
greenhouse or a frame, if you 
have one. Harden them off gra¬ 
dually and put out in the month 
of May. There is a splendid 
collection of varieties at com¬ 
mand, but avoid the very dwarf 
types, only a few inches in 
height, as we do not get in 
them the free, graceful habit of 
the plant. Those bearing 
striped flowers are in many 
cases very showy and pleasing, 
if this bizarre colouring is har¬ 
monious, but it is not always 
so. None, however, are finer 
than a good self crimson, or pure 
while. A bed of either of these, 
or the one used as a contrast to 
the other, produces a fine effect, 
Auriculas may be sown now, and 
a good packet of seed will give 
many beautiful varieties. Sow 
thinly, much in the same way 
as recommended in the case of 
the Antirrhinum, aud when 
large enough prick out the plants 
in a bed of good soil made up 
in a moderately shady place. 
The finest varieties may be 
selected for the garden, and an 
edging of 

Auriculas is very interesting 
and pleasant, their rich perfume 
scenting the garden. A mode¬ 
rately light soil and a good sup¬ 
ply of water are necessary to 
get fine healthy tufty plants 
crowded with strong nower- 
stems. In many of the London 
parks Auriculas are well used, 
the border varieties being easily 
grown, not needing the care and 
watchfulness necessary to the 
full development of what are 
known as the florists’ kinds. 
Primroses and Polyanthuses arc 
sown at various times, usually 
when the seed is ripe—that is, 
the month of June. Seed sown 
now may be placed in a cold 
frame, and it is best to sow in a 
shallow pan. Prick out the seed- 
lingB when large enough and the weather is suit¬ 
able into a prepared bed in the open, sheltered 
and fairly shady. There are many lovely kinds 
of Primroses and Polyanthuses now. Sene 
of the former bear large flowers, ranging 
in colour from pure-white to the deepeal- 
crimaon, and we have violet forms, such 
aa Oak wood Blue, but this, if obtainable, 
are still very rare. Seeds of the Primrose 
germinate readily when sown in June 
and the plants transferred to the beds or borders 
in autumn, after the summer flowers have lost 
their beauty. In May, when the flowers of 
spring are over, the Primroses can be taken up, 
divided, and planted in a reserve bed, choosing 
a shady spot where the soil is moderately rich. 
Hot sun and dryness during the summer are 
hurtful, therefore never neglect watering them 
when the weather is hot and ihe soil dry. 
Give plenty of space, but the little offsets may 
be put closer together than the larger tufts. 
In tne autumn plant them again in the garden 
proper. The whole business is very simple, 
but there is much charm in a good variety of 
coloured Primrose*. A few years ago the e 
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wore named kinds, bub we think this practice 
has been dropped, except under unusual cir¬ 
cumstances, as in the case of the very fine blue 
kinds raised by Mr. Wilson, of Weybridge. 
The double forms Bhould not be forgotten, as 
there are many choice things amongst them, bub 
they are neither so free nor useful as the singles. 
Where Primroses can be left to grow into fine 
large tufts so much the better, and this annual 
planting is necessary where they are used for 
spring bedding. Nestling against Moss-covered 
stones, the flowers are now up well. The Poly¬ 
anthus is a delightful garden flower, and should 
be planted freely in all good gardens, on the 
rookery, by the sides of walks, or in beds. 
The orange and yellow varieties are remarkably 
rich, ani the Hose-in-hose forms, in which there 
is a double calyx—one inside the other, as it 
were—are very quaint, nob forgetting the 
Sulphur Jack-in-the-green. These are not 
wanted, however, when it is simply desired to 
get gbod, showy flowers. Sow the seed when 
ripe, and treat as for the Primrose. The two 
chief things to be taken into consideration are 
the soil, which should be moderately rich, 
moist, and the position, nothing suiting better 
than partial shade. If seed is sown now, let it be 
in a shallow pan filled with fine soil, and placed 
in a frame. This is the way to treat very choice 
gold-laced varieties, which seem to be more 
popular than was the case a few years ago 
This is a good time to sow half-hardy annuals, 
sowing them in shallow pans or boxes. Place 
them in gentle heat, prick off into other boxes 
or singly in pots when large enough, and when 
frosts are over, about the end of May being a 
safe time, place them in the positions they are 
to fill in the garden. This iB a rough outline 
of culture, but the majority of annuals, such as 
Sweet Peas, Nemophilas, Mignonette, &c., can 
be sown in the open ground in March or April. 
A catalogue of a good firm usually indicates the 
time of sowing of such kinds, bub the two 
months named are the best. Avoid thick sow¬ 
ing, and thin out well to give the plants suffi¬ 
cient space to develop. These are golden rules 
in dealing with hardy annuals.—C. T. 

—— All the plants you name may be raised 
outside with much less trouble, if you cared to 
wait a little time before sowing, and will get 
large enough to flower the following season 
The Antirrhinums may be started in the frame 
for early blooming, and may be planted outside 
in April. And Auriculas and Primulas, perhaps, 
will germinate better in the more equable 
condition in the frame than outside ; but it adds 
a good deal to the labour of raising such plants 
as Canterbury Bells to raise them under glass, 
as if sown outside in March or April they will 
get strong enough to flower the following 
summer, and more cannot be done under glass, 
and I think that sowing annuals, except those 
of a tender nature, under glass is a mistake.— 
E. H. 

- Nothing would be gained now by sowing 

the seeds in a frame, as they would not bloom this 
year, all named being biennials, or what is known 
as plants that flower the year following the time 
of sowing. Much better to wait now until the 
end of April, and sow the seeds on a well pre¬ 
pared bed out-of-doors, pricking out the plants 
when large enough to give them strength. By 
this means good plants would be secured by 
the^ middle of September, which is the best 
period for finally planting in their permanent 
quarters to enable them to give a full crops of 
flowers the following spring. Exception, how¬ 
ever, must be taken to the annuals ; these may 
need the protection of a frame, or they may 
also be sown out-of-doors at the same time. If 
“ Soshen ” had given their names I could have 
advised him on that point also.—S. P. 


2876.— Plants In a lean-to greei 
house. —I think if you were to shade the ro< 
of your house with tiffany you would not find 
materially intercept the light from the rooms < 
the dwelling-house. If the tiffany is suspendc 
under the glass it has a prettier effect than on tl 
house itself. When used in this way it appea 
to obstruct the rays of the sun without exelu< 
ing the light. I am afraid the greenhouse wi 
be too hot for Tuberous Begonias. The Zorn 
Pelargoniums, both double and single, and tl 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums would be most likely 1 
suit you. Do not use very small pots during tl 
summer, and if you can you should have som 
thing cool for them to_sfand upon, such as a be 
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of Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust, which should be 
removed during the autumn and winter. In a 
general way when a greenhouse ^jets too hot the 
ventilators are put wider open. Cannot you do 
the same, or would doing so make the dwelling 
rooms unpleasant. You may rely upon it that 
your plants would do all the better for having 
more air. —J. C. C. 

- Scarcely anything, even of flowering 

plants, can be grown well in such a house with¬ 
out at least some shading Even Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums or Begonias would “scorch” badly 
under the influence of a hot sun, unless shaded, 
even though air were given iu abundance. 1 
should advise vou to have a light canvas blind 
fixed on a roller over the roof, to be drawn 
down only when the heat of the sun became 
exceisive (this would be rather desirable thau 
otherwise as regards the sitting-room windows, 

I should say), and up again at other times, thus 
ad nitting full light. In this way, and with free 
ventilation in warm or mild weather, Zcnals, 
Begonias, and many other greenhouse plants 
could be grown well. The fire should be banked 
aud damped down, or drawn altogether, when 
the sun shines brightly daring the spring.— 
B. C. R. 

- You can grow a number of attractive 

plants in your lean-bo greenhouse, bub it will 
require careful ventilation in hob weather in 
such a position, as you must not use shading 
A tiffany blind, however, is essential if you grow 
such things as Tuberous Begonias, bat the blind 
simply screens the hottest rays of the sun, and 
is neither dark nor unsightly as ordinary 
shading. The Tuberous Begonia you might 
grow with success, also the Pelargonium in 
its various forms, as show, fancy, and deco¬ 
rative varieties; also the Zonals, whilst the 
latter, if properly and carefully treated, will 
bloom through the winter months. You will 
find every information in recent numbers of 
Gardening upon the culture of the Zonal 
varieties for winter growing You might also 
have some of the fibrous naturally winter kinds, 
which may be got at any good nursery. Then 
select such plants as Astilbe or Spiraei jipoaiea, 
Cinerarias, Fuchsias ; but as you do nob wish for 
a large list, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, Primu¬ 
las, and Pelargoniums would be suitable. 
The only drawback is that the house so quiokly 
runs up to a very high temperature. It will 
want careful attention.—T. C. 

2871. — Bulb forcing. — A little Moss 
placed over the drainage would have no ill effect 
either on Hyacinths or- Tulips. . It would not 
cause the roots to rot. Horae-m&nure well 
rotted would nob be so good to mix with the 
Hyacinth compost as cow-manure ; but it does 
better for Tulips, and if cow-manure cannot be 
obtained use it also for Hyacinths. I cannot 
say whether Wellingtonia - leaves would be 
injurious if mixed with leaf-mould, but should 
not think they would. I would use some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse if leaf-mould cannot be had; 
but I would rather use leaf-mould, with a few 
Wellingtonia-lea^es mixed with it, than the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre.—J. D. E. 

2879 —A small conservatory.— In the 

way of climbers a Lap&geria or two would do as 
well as anything, allowing them time to become 
established, of course ; they should be planted 
out in well-drained beds or large boxes, and kept 
moist. Any of the finer kinds of Clematis would 
also do well, or a Passion-flower—P. ccerulea, 
or P. Constance Eliott (white). Tropreolum 
speciosum might also be tried. Fuchsias might 
do well, also Chinese Primulas, with P. obconica, 
P. Sieboldi, and others; Hyacinths in the 
spring, and a few Begonias (tuberous), in the 
summer. Such foliage plants as Aral is Sieboldi, 
Acanthus mollis, Dracaena australis, Phormium 
tenax (New Zealand Flax), and a hardy Palm or 
two—Chamaerops humilis would be very useful. 
—B. C. R. 

-Even in such a small and not well-placed 

conservatory as yours it is possible to have hardy 
flowers, ana a few good things would comprise 
the Belladonna Lily (very pleasing when in pots), 
Bellflowers : Campanula persicifolia alba, C. iso- 
phylla alba (pretty in a hanging-basket), C. car- 
patica, C. muralis (also useful for a basket), C. 
pyramidal is, Corydalia nobilis, Dielytra specta- 
bilia, Iberia correajfolia, I. gibraltarica, Christmas 
Roses, Daffodils in mixture, especially the bold, 
handsome Trumpet kinds, maximus, Horsfieldi, 
Empress, not forgetting the beautiful Star| 


Narcissi; Tulips, Scilla sibirioa, Chionodoxa 
Lucilipo f Irises of sorts : I. reticulata, I. stylos*, 
&o. ; Primulas, Auriculas, Spirici palmata, 
Veronica speciosa, Trollius ouropreus, and T. 
asiaticus. The list may be extended, but these 
will form a very good beginning. I could add 
also Chrysanthemums. They will make a show 
in the month of November.—C. T. 


COOL GREENHOUSE AND TEMPERATE 
PALMS. 

Amongst all the kinds of cool or temperate- 
houie fiae-foliaged plants the Palms must take 
a prom-neat position. They are, it is true, of 
some whit slow growth when not hastened on in 
a higher temperature, but in the long run this 
will be all the better for the plants. Hardly 
any plants can be considered easier to cultivate 
t!ian the majority of these Palms Keep them 
well supplied with water and the foliage clean, 
shading duriag bright weather from the end of 
March to the same iu September, anl they will 
thrive w-dl. White soale is rather troublesome 
upon some kinds—mire so than in the case of 
those grown in the stove as a rule. Other insects 
will give but little trouble. Amongst ths 
hardiest must be included Chanrueropa Fortunes, 
the vaiiety usually planted out iu the south of 
E a gland. As a pot plant it is, however, 
extremely useful iu the coolest of groenhoosee. 
AgoiJ companion to the foregoing is Chamse- 
rops humilis, which is of more elegant growth ; 
the leavas of this spscies have a glaucous tint 
upon them, more apparent in some cases than in 
others. It will do well wherever the frost is 
excluded. Corypha australis is a first-rate 
Palm; in some respects (and if not looked into 
closely) it is not unlike Ca&mmrops Fortune! ; 
it is, however, armed with stout spines upon the 
leaf stalks ; whereas the other is destitute of 
these appendages. It is a most enduring kind, 
retainiug its foliage for a considerable time. 
Areca aapida is another exoellent Palm for a 
cool-house; it is one of the grossest feeders of 
any. When it approaches specimen size it is a 
fine object, with its long, spreading pinnate 
leaves. 

Seaforthia elegans is of the two safer in a 
little more warmth ; at any rate, it should not 
be in a house that falls below 40 degs. ; whereas 
the aforenamed kinds will nob hurt at 32 degs. 
occasionally. Rh&pis fiabelliformis, R. humilis, 
aud R gracilis are three Palms well suited for 
sma.ll houses, or where much room cannot be 
spared for such as spread out a considerable 
distance around. Phoenix reclinata, P. tenuis, 
and P. sylvestris are three of the most useful of 
the genus. The list is the strongest grower and 
the hardieit also. The first-named makes a 
, splendid specimen, and is one of the beat of all 
Palms for living rooms, keeping in good con¬ 
dition longer than almost any otber ; the second 
kind is one of the best growers, being also com¬ 
paratively compact, a medium-sized plant, look¬ 
ing better than either of the others. The two 
varieties of Sabal usually grown (S. Black- 
buraeana and S. umbracuiifera) are two Palms 
of very robust character ; both, although coming 
from the West Indies, may be readily grown in 
cool houses where there is a good amount of 
room. I remember one plant in particular 
which has occupied the same position in a con¬ 
servatory for more than twenty years, a stem 
being formed very slowly. Of the aforenamed 
kinds, I consider the best half-dozen for a cool 
house to be Chamiurops Fortunei, C. humilis, 
Areca sapida, Rhapis humilis, Phoenix reclinata, 
and P. tenuis. In 

A warm greenhouse, or what is termed by 
some a temperate-house, the foregoing can also 
be grown, increasing in size more rapidly. To 
these must be added Areca Baueri, a Palm of 
upright growth compared to some; it is a strong 
grower, and makes a fine conservatory specimen. 
A. rubra is a distinct kind, not unlike a Kentia, 
but larger in all its parts ; the young foliage is 
suffused with a reddish-tinge, making it very 
ornamental. The Kentias are classed amongst 
stove Palms, bub if it is not necessary to 
push forward the growth, and the plants are 
not injured by use in the house, then the tem¬ 
perate-house will Buit them admirably. Phieuix 
rupicola, one of the most elegant of the Date 
Palm family, will make much better growth in 
the temperate-house; thus treated it is seen to 
much better advantage. It is the lightest kind 
of those that are best known, and more adapted 
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for decoration in a small state than the three 
other varieties previously named. As it in¬ 
creases in size it maintains a most graceful style 
of growth, being in all respects a most decided 
acquisition. Latania borbonica needs hardly 
any recommendation, being so well known ; the 
temperate-house is the best place to grow it in. 
If it is grown in a cooler house, the leaves 
assume a sickly appearance ; whereas in the 
stove the leaf-stalks become too much drawn. 
It is seen to better advantage as a medium- 
sized plant, with the leaves in their true 
character and not semi-erect. Pritchardia fila- 
mentosa (a Californian Palm) should only be 
grown in houses of good size and fairly lofty ; 
then as it gains strength it is a very noble-look¬ 
ing plant, producing large massive leaves, which 
present a singular appearance with the thread¬ 
like filaments hanging from the same. Of the 
Chain.nedoreas there are some that will do very 
well for the temperate-house. C. Wendlandi is 
one of these ; it may also be used 
in rooms during the summer 
months; those mentioned for 
the stove might be grown here 
with care. (J. elegans, another 
Mexican species, would be one 
of the best of these. Taking 
Palms as a whole, with regard 
to the soil used in their potting, 
they may be classed under 
various heads. The 
Vigorous growxrs with the 
large fleshy roots, as Seaforthia 
elegans, the varieties of Phcenix, 

Areca, and Chama3rops, will all 
do well in nearly all loam, the 
remainder being leaf-soil and 
sand. Others, as the Kentias, 

Chamoedoreas, Geonomas, and ^ 

Cocos, will be all the better 

with about half peat and half 

loam with sand. Such as the 

Stevensonia (Phmnicophorium) 

and VerschafTeltia require nearly $ 

all peat to grow them well. 

When Palms are planted out ''\J> 

they attain to much larger di- 

mensions. I have grown them 

in this manner in a large con- * * 

servatory. For some years they j 

are thus splendid objects, but ,< 

the time comes when the glass ZFi 

is reached ; the leaves must «• 

then be pulled down gradually ' 

to prevent injurv. After that, 

unless they can be lowered, re- Ujj 

moval must be thought of. 

With care this may be done, 

giving more heat and moisture 

for a time if they are taken into 

a still loftier house, otherwise ^ 

they will suffer to some extent. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


BLUE GUM-TREE (EUCALYPTUS 
GLOBULUS) FOR A R( <»M. 

This should bo grown much more extensively 
than it is, and might be used in most houses 
with advantage as a sanitary precaution, for it 
has a wonderful power of assimilating any 
malarious germs and odours which may be 
generated in the air of dwelling rooms, and 
giving out in their place health-giving ozone. 
This Eucalyptus is nearly hardy, and does well 
in a bed-room without a fire, or sitting-room, 
when not too hot and dry. Plants are easily 
raised from seed in February, only needing a 
slight hot-bed, or a seed-pan placed over the pipes 
of a greenhouse, and the little plants can be 
potted off singly when about 3 inches high. 
If given sufficient warmth until frests are over 
they grow rapidly, and soon make pretty little 


The following year they are planted out-of- 
doors (being in Devonshire) or they can be cut 
back when they become too large, but it is the 
best plan to raise seedlings, or buy young plants 
annually, so that they shall be of a convenient 
size for room-work. L. R. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

There are many people who are dei 
of flowers and yet have no gardens 
apology for a 
the house. I 
roughly enjoy 
gardening, am 
from perusing its pages, though they may not 
have much scope for following out any sugges¬ 
tions which they may read 
house happily possesses 
will afford ample opportunity for the owner, if 
really fond of gardening, to grow many favourite 
flowers which will give interest and pleasure all 
through the circling year. ~ 
in growing window plant! 


reading some weekly periodica 

a _ o , d derive a great deal of plea 

from perusing its pages, though they may 


.1 In them. If 

1 _1 r "_"i a good bay-window, it 

will afford ample opportunity for the owner, if 
... ' • ’ ’ - - -— ‘ - 

b and pleasure all 
One great difficulty 

__ _ o _ s the want of light ; 

another is the dust inseparable from a sitting- 
room ; and still another from the variable heat, 
as very probably the room may be left without 
afire occasionally, or, if not this, the nights will 
be colder in proportion to the daytime than in a 
cool greenhouse. All these things are against 


their pet plants in the window. There may be 
a greenhouse or a vinery, or both, but the 
damp air of such places in the winter, and also 
perhaps their distance from the dwelling-house, 
may be a stern prohibition to enjoying the 
beauty of their winter flowers. The result is 
that window-plants are an important element in 
garden work, and attention should be paid to 
find out and cultivate specially those plants 
which are most suitable for such a trying situ¬ 
ation, and which will, at the same time, afford 
the most pleasure * 0 

Hardy Ferns and Palms submit readily to 
the peculiarities of the sitting- 
common r' 1 


to the grower. Of course 

_r___ 1 *■ * > 

‘ \ ' ' j-room. Palms 

are becoming common window plants, and are 
often grown in rooms without a fire, such kinds 
especially as varieties of Phoenix, Chamrrrops, 
and Corypha, and they do well under such 
circumstances if tolerably well attended to in 
the matter of watering. But Palms are slow 
growers, and therefore are not so interesting as 
other plants which give more change and 
variety. The very slowness of growth is 
however, useful in one way, that it is a long 
t ime before a Palm becomes too large a subject 
for a pot in a room. It looks green and 
handsome, and its foliage is always elegant; it 
may therefore be considered almost essential to 
put amongst flowering plants which will re quire 
more care, and give more pleasure on that 
account. The graceful Palm, with its green 
fronds, will help to throw out the beauty of the 
flowers. The same thing may, to a certain 
extent, be said of Ferns. But then it is well 
known that they do not resist equally well the 
pernicious effects possibly of gas, almost 
certainly of room dust, with which they will 
have to contend. If sheltered in a Wardian case 
the glass becomes covered with the steam which 
arises from the leaves, and it is almost impos¬ 
sible, therefore, to enjoy the beauty of the 
plants inside, unless the shape of the case is so 
contrived that a glass side large enough to give 
a view of the whole of the interior be easily 


the most pli 


2855.—“ Geraniums ” for " \ 

exhibition.— F. V. Raspail 

or Turtle’s Surprise—the latter ** /ScStJ 

has the most dwarf and compact I 

habit, but the former grows • I 

more freely—(scarlet), Mme. 

Leon Dalloy (blush-white), and *~ 

Grand Chancellor Faidherbe , ■ , t , 

(deep-crimson) are three of ^ B,ue aumtree (Eucalyptus globulus) In a young state. 

the finest doubles for this pur¬ 
pose ; but if you want a salmon, grow Mme. 
iloste or Gloire de France. Three of the best 
singW,I think, still, are Metis (crimson); Amy 
Amphlett (pure-white); and Hyacinth (scarlet); 
if a salmon is wanted, Countess of Derby and 
Beauty of Kent are both grand.—B. C. R. 


plants a foot high, needing potting whenever 
the pot is full of roots. The Eucalyptus is a 
thirsty plant, and must never be allowed to 
droop. It will stand out-of-doors, if desirable, 
all the summer, being taken in for shelter at the 
end of September. During their first winter the 
little plants are not so hardy as when they are 
older. At two years old and more they will 
stand the winter out-of-doors in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, if given a sheltered spot; but they 
are so very valuable as house plants that most 
people will prefer to use them in this way. The 
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tubs. These look extremely well in a light 
hall, on a staircase, in a bedroom or sitting- 
room, and only need occasional watering during 
winter, for they should not stand in water 
at this time when they are resting, and make 
but little growth. I have a fine specimen in each 
sitting-room, and also some in several of the 
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opened and shut. In this way delicate- Ferns 
and even Orchids might be grown as well as 
Selaginellas. The very name of Orchids suggests 
to most people utter impossibilities, first, on the 
ground of expense ; secondly, on the ground of 
difficulty of culture. This is a mistake. 

Cool OiWHins are easily grown, and can be 
had for a mere trifling outlay. Not long ago I 
was going round my garden with a man who had 
come for orders from a nurseryman for fruit- 
trees, &c. When we came to the Orchids he 
said, “ They arc very beautiful, but a ve y ex¬ 
pensive taste for a gentleman whereas not a 
single plant which he had to oiler cost so 
little as the Orchids which happened at that 
time to be in bloom. I remember seeing 
some time ago that Orchids of the Odonto- 
giossum tribe would ere long be cultivated 
out of-doors. I do not know whether such 
an attempt has been made in the Scilly 
Islands or in w arm places on the south coast, 
but I can hardly imagine it would come to much 
But long ago Mr. D’Ombrain, of Deal, used to 
advocate growing certain Orchids in pots in the 
house, ana I am certain it might he well and 
easily accomplished. The species Mr. D’Ombrain 
specially recommended for this purpose was 
one which he had tried himself, Lycaate 
Skinneri. But there are certain objections to this 
Orchid for the purpose. Its leaves are very 
long, and they are not very beautiful. They 
hang about and require a great deal of room. 
Now a pot-planb should, if possible, be pretty, 
or at all events unobjectionable when it is not 
in flower as well as when it is so. Lvcastc 
Skinneri would singly be most objectionably in 
the way when it is out of flower. The only 
thing in its favour then could be that which 
it may be said to share with almost all other 
things, the interest of watching the new 

g rowth, and hoping that it would be well 
eveloped. Moreover, Lycaste Skinneri is 
not after all a very beautiful flower. 
Alba is distinctly beautiful, but then it is 
as yet highly priced—too much so to warrant 
growing it in a room. The common Skinneri 
is certainly useful, as it comes at a time 
of the year when all flowers are precious. But 
is it worth while making room for the long and 
ugly leaves? I think not. It seems to me that 
the Odontoglo3sums are better adapted for in¬ 
door work, that is, for window plants, and that 
they would afford constant interest and pleasure 
in that way to those whose sphere of work in 
gardening is necessarily limited to the dwelling- 
house. O. Rossi majns is exceedingly neat 
in its growth ; the leaves are at all times 
green and pretty. The flowers are extremely 
pretty and go on for months. With six or eight 
plants flowers may be had from November to 
March ; and they can he grown in baskets and 
suspended in the window, or in ordinary 
5 inch or 6-inch pots. Moreover, these Odonto- 
glots revel in Sphagnum Moss, which, kept well 
watered, forms a perpetual damp cushion round 
the plant, and my experience is that they like to 
have it damp all the year round. This damp 
cushion would prevent ill effects from the dry at¬ 
mosphere of the room, or if grown in a Wardian 
case would ensure sufficient moisture. Sphagnum 
is interesting in itself, and little Ferns speedily 
grow ia it, and are no hindrance to the welfare of 
the Orchid. The flowers themselves are perfect 
marvels for lasting after they have been gathered, 
or if they are left on the plants when grown in a 
c >ol place. I should put O. Rossi majus forward 
in the front rank for giving pleasure to those 
who for any reason are obliged to devote their 
gardeniog propensities to window plants. 0. 
Alexandra; is in some respects more beautiful ; 
the long sprats of pure-white flowers are most 
lovely. But this Odontoglot ia hardly so well 
adapted for the windows as the others. It is 
slightly more crochety in its requirements, and 
I think it likes more heat when it is making its 
growth. If a warm damp place could be secured 
lor O. Alexandra.' when making its growth and 
forming the pseudo-bulb, the flowers would 
readily push forth and open in a drier atmos¬ 
phere, and one not quite so warm. The next 
plant which I think specially suited for window 
work is the 

ScAunoHoroit Lily (Vallotapurpurea). It is 
true this bulb flowers only once a year—in 
autumn ; hut it is at all times a beautiful object. 
The bulb stands more or less out of the ground, 

plants, 
ways a 

e 


and the leaves, as in almost all liliaceous 
are graceful, so as to ipake this Lily_r" 
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pleasing object the whole year round. It seems 
to do better in a window than anywhere else 
when once the right modo of management has 
been found out. I notice strong, tall stems 
bearing a large group of flowers in the windows 
of several cottages in this place Few Amaryllids 
are more beautiful; but its chief characteristic 
as a window plant is that it keeps its foliage 
green and fresh all the year round. Crocu es 
are not to be recommended as window flowers ; 
but Snowdrops bear inch a mode of treatment 
much better, and Tournesol Tulips will make the 
window l right for a while in early spriog. 
Hyacinths are amongst the sweetest and best and 
most popular of window flowers in spring; but one 
rarely see3 the Roman Hyacinth so grown. And 
yet what is more delightful at Christmas-time 
than a gc od pobful of Roman Hyacinths bearing a 
number of their sweet and delicate white flowers? 
Cyclamens are beautiful in the window when in 
flower, and they might be removed out-of-doors, 
and be properly cultivated at other times, other¬ 
wise they could ntver be flee ; and for my parti 
would rather never have aud never see plants in 
the window than see the wretched, half-starved 
and miserable-looking subjects one boo often finds 
there. Variety is pleasing and interesting, and 
there is a certain amount of pleasure iu growing 
things not usually attempted in the window if 
they succeed. On this account, as well as for 
others, I believe OdontoglosBums might be made 
specially attractive, and some of the low-grow¬ 
ing Irises, such as reticulata and persica, bub 
the latter will not do so well as when planted 
out in the garden. They can be admired more, 
because frost and snow are a hindrance to seeing 
the beauty of very early flowers out-of-doors. 
A common wild yellow Primrose, well sur¬ 
rounded by good Moss, in a saucer is a beautiful 
object in early spring, and also a constant 
reminder that bright days Are near at hand. It 
will grow well and do well for some time in 
captivity. Nice young plants of Forget-me-not 
can also be made showy, with their cheery- 
looking blue flowers for a while. Such plants 
can be thrown away when done with to make 
room for other and more lasting plants as the 
year goes on. G. P. 


2874.— Creeper for a painted house.— 
I am afraid you are in rather a curious position. 
The surface of the house is too smooth even for 
a Virginian Creeper to cling to, and there is no 
way that I know of to make it rough when it is 
already as smooth as glass. It would be neces¬ 
sary to wire the house, or at least for a few yards 
from the bottom, and then, perhaps, a climbing 
plant could secure a foothold on some overhang¬ 
ing ledge, door, portico, &c. ; but I know not 
whether you are thus blessed. If Ve itch’s Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper will not cling neither will Ivy, but 
by wires or artificial supports of some kind, to 
give them a start until they get a foothold on 
something more substantial, a number of good 
climbers can be accommodated. There are the 
many beautiful varieties of Clematis Jackmani, 
and others ; Jasminum nudiflorum, the yellow- 
flowered winter-blooming Jasmine ; Passion¬ 
flower (if the position ia not cold); Pyracantha, 
brilliant with its berries in the winter or spring 
months ; Clematis montana grandiflora, a lovely 
climber, flowering profusely, like a sheet of 
bloom ; and the Wistarias. You could thus get 
away from the usual run of things, as Ivy and 
Virginian Creepers. Pla^t carefully, and secure 
good examples, so as to make a show as quickly 
as possible.—T. C. 

-If the Virginian Creeper will not cling to 

the house there is no other plant that will do so. 
Why not wire the front of the house and plant 
Roses or other creepers ? The wires can be fixed 
for a trifling expense, and you need not wire all 
the front at once, but add a few wires every 
year as the creepers required support. The 
wires had better be painted the same colour as 
the house. They will not be so conspicuous if 
you do this.—J. C. C. 

- If the small-leaved Virginian Creeper 

(Ampelopsis Veitchi) will not cliug nothing 
will. Even if the surface of the wall were 
rendered slightly rough, as might be done with 
a little cement and fine gravel, only such things 
as the above and Ivy could cling to it—no 
flowering plants. I should advise fixing some 
of the expanding wooden trellising, which is now 
so cheap (painted green, of course) about2 inches 
from the wall, to which the growth of Roses, 


Passion-flowers, the Winter and other Jasmines, 
and many others might be tried. This has a 
far better appearance than the wire trellis to 
my mind, and is less likely to injure the plants as 
well. The Fiery Thorn, which is an evergreen, 
is a splendid thiag for such a position.—B C. F. 

2865. — Ivies on a house —There are a 
large number of Ivies thafcareself-supporting.and 
you can have almost any vein of variegation you 
choose. Many of them are exceedingly pretty 
and showy. I do not think you ever saw in 
these pages that only the roadside Ivy was self- 
supporting on walls. The varieties are so 
numerous And good, that I could not undertake 
to choose without knowing the style of variega¬ 
tion you prefer. Why not send to some good 
firm and state your preference? You would 
then get what you want at once, and as they are 
chiefly grown in pots, could plant out directly 
weather permits. At the first they will be much 
assisted by a few shreds fastening them to the 
wall until they make new growth with its 
accompanying roots, and which will cling to 
almoat any substance.—P. U. 

-The majority of Ivies will cling to walls. 

A few of the rarer, more delicate, fancy kinds 
will not do so for some time, but all the varieties 
you need trouble about are good climbers, 
clinging tenaciously to ordinary walls. The 
Ivy of the hedgerow may be planted, bnt to get 
a quick growth very strong pieces must l>c 
secured. Then the common Irish Ivy is a fast 
grower; the leaves, of a fine green colour, are 
reduced abundantly. If you only want one 
ind, choose this ; and another excellent Ivy, 
quick growing, the leafage of a splendid glossy 

f reen, is that known as Emerald Gem, or Green. 

have a plant that covered a high wall in com¬ 
paratively short time. Digitata, the leaves 
prettily palmate, a vigorous grower ; the Arrow- 
leaved Ivy, named saggitiefolia, the small-leaved 
taurica, poetica, picta, rhomboidea, and Rn?g- 
neriana are all good kinds. The last mentioned 
has immense leaves, broad, thick, and leathery. 
It is better for covering outhouses or tall fences 
than for walls, but it is still a fine wall Ivy. 
Lee’s Silver, madeiriensis variegata, and rhom¬ 
boidea variegata are three good variegated 
varieties. The nomenclature of the Ivy is, 
however, much confused, and you must try to 
get them true to name. Always plant good, 
healthy examples. It is half the battle, os small 
bits take a long time to get established. The 
soil should be fairly good, and during the first 
summeran occasional watering will be beneficial. 
If your wall is in the shade, and moist, the 
Ivies will grow splendidly.—C. T. 

SOWING SWEET PEAS IN POTS. 
Sweet Peas have been wonderfully improved of 
late, almost every shade of colour being pro¬ 
curable in distinct varieties, and anyono getting 
seeds of the newer sorts will do well to sow them 
in small pots bo as to escape birds, slugs, mice, 
&c., which are very destructive to the early 
sown crops. I sow about a dozen seeds in a 
3-inch pot, and Bet them on a shelf near the glass 
in a cool house ; they soon germinate and come 
on sturdily, and when 3 inches high should be 
set out in a cold frame where the lights can be 
drawn right off on mild days, and in March they 
will be fit for planting out. Select soil that has 
been deeply dug and well manured, for Sweet 
Peas flower just in proportion to the food that 
is provided for them, draw deep drills to shelter 
the youDg plants from oold winds, and plant the 
little clumps about 1 foot apart. Place short 
brushy Pea-sticks on each side of the rows, and 
a few evergreen branches outside of these, as cold 
winds are more destructive than frost, and if all 
goes well they will soon run up the stakes ami 
flower continuously the whole season. 

J. G., Hants. 


Isolepis gracilis is one of the moat useful 
of all cultivated Grasses for edging stages, 
especially in cold lious-s, as it flourishes with 
the temperature down to 40 deg?, and keeps of 
the darkest green colour. To have a good stock 
for winter I puli a few old plants to pieces 
about July and pot them singly in 3-inch pots, 
using light rich soil, set them in a shaded glass¬ 
house or frame, and keep moist at all times, and 
they will soon develop quite a mass of green 
drooping leaves, quite hiding the pot. A few 
large specimens are very effective in vases.— 
J. land. j na | f rcm 
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PERNS. 

STAG’S-HORN FERNS (PLATYCRRIUMS). 
In reply to “ J. B.,” “ H. R.,”and others, with 
those who possess stove heat, which is required, 
no plants will be found easier to manage. This 
family contains but few kinds, or, at least, to 
put it in another way, but few specios of Platy- 
ceriums have hitherto been found, but all 
of these are distinct from each other, so that in 
all probability other new kinds will yet be dis¬ 
covered in the many islands which exist in the 
Indian Archipelago, from whence the most of 
these Ferns come. As will be seen by the illus¬ 
tration here given of Platyceriums, the habit 
and character of the plants are entirely different 
to that of any other of the Fern family. In a 
state of nature they grow upon the stems and 
in the forks of the branches of forest-trees, 
oftentimes attaining enormous proportions. I 
have seen these plants cultivated in pots, in 
hanging-baskets and upon blocks of wood. The pot 
system I consider the worst; the basket system 
does well in the case of one species (P. alcicorne), 
but, to my fancy, the plants show to far more 
advantage upon blocks than in any other 
manner. For this purpose I prefer broad flat 
blocks, so that the sterile fronds or shields, as 
they arc technically called, may spread out and 
display their full proportions; whereas, if small 


or shields are small, somewhat reniform, or 
nearly circular, lu shape, stemlesa, and per¬ 
sistent ; the fertile fronds are erect, leathery in 
texture, several times forked, the upper side is 
deep-green ; beneath, however, the colour is 
white. The irregular shaped masses of brown 
sori are congregated near the tips of the forks. 
It is abundant in various parts of Australia 
and the Indian islands. A form of this species, 
called Hilli, from North Australia, is a very 
handsome and robust plant, all the parts beiug 
double the size of the typical plant. 

Tfie Fallow-dker’s-iiorn Fern (P. grande) 
(here illustrated) is a truly majestic kind. The 
sterile fronds, when the plant is properly placed 
upon a flat board, forming a beautiful corona of 
bright cheerful green ; thoy are overlapping, and 
several feet across in fine specimens ; the lower 
portion is nearly round and clasping ; upper 
portion erect, and deeply and variously lobed. 
They are pale-green, clothed with a white 
powdery substance. The fertile fronds grow at 
first horizontal from the centre of the plant, and 
then become pendent. They vary from 1 foot 
to 3 feet in length, and are several times forked 
into broad, horn-like divisions. They are usually 
produced in pairs, and are not so persistent as 
the sterile fronds. The large patch of brown 
sori is borne on the under-side of that portion 
where the first division of the fronds occur. It 
is a native of various islands in the Indian 



The Fallow-deer’s-horn Fern (Platycerium grande). 


or slender branches are used, the shields clasp 
them round tightly, and a great part of their 
beauty is lost. It is also necessary to select 
some durable kind of wood, as these plants, 
when once established, are averse to removal. 
Halves of stout Tree-Fern stems I have found 
very lasting, and the Platyceriums thrive well 
upon them. The plant must be placed on the 
face of the block, and must be firmly fixed in 
position with copper wire, after which some 
Sphagnum Moss and rough fibrous peat should 
be packed round about the roots behind the 
shields ; after this, immerse it in a bath of 
tepid water, and be sure the whole is well 
saturated, then hang it up in whatever position 
it is to occupy. An abundant supply of water 
to the roots is necessary at all seasons. This 
should be poured on to the roots behind the 
shields, whilst the fronds will be greatly benefited 
by an occasional sprinkling from the syringe. 
Plants treated thus will soon commence to root 
and grow vigorously, and may be used to adorn 
pockets in the rockwork, or to stand upon 
brackets in corners, or for clothing a naked 
wall, Ac. The following are all the species of 
Stag’s - horn Ferns at present known: P. 
alcicorne, the Elk’s-horn Fern, is the oldest 
cultivated kind, having been introduced into 
this country so long ago as the year 1808 ; it is 
also the hardiest kind, as it will grow well in a 
warm crei nhouse, and may with propriety be 
treated as a basket plant. The sterile fronds 
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Archipelago, and is also found in North 
Australia. 

GuineaElk’s-iiorn Fern (P. stemmaria), from 
Western tropical Africa, is a free-growing plant, 
and from its habit of making suckers from the roots 
it is easily increased. Its sterile fronds are sessile 
and erect. They are glaucous green in a young 
state, the venation being conspicuous and 
beautiful, and, although they remain upon the 
plant many years, they are only annual, dying 
in autumn and changing to a chestnut-brown 
hue, the young ones of the next season over¬ 
lapping them and covering them up ; the fertile 
ones, sub-erect, two or three times forked, very 
thick and coriaceous in texture, dark-green above, 
the under-side being thickly covered with stellate 
scales ; the sori is situated on the under side of 
each lobe near the tip. P. biforme is a native of 
the Malay Islands, and is a very handsome kind ; 
it has hitherto proved a very disappointing 
plant to Fern lovers at home, inasmuch as all 
the plants which I have seen doing duty in our 
Fern-houses for P. biforme have been nothing 
but P. stemmaria, and, consequently, the plants 
present no difference in appearance. I take it 
that P. biforme caDnot be confused with any 
other kind that is at present known, for its 
fertile frond or lobe is entirely distinct and 
reniform in shape, the other portion of the 
frond being long and narrow and many times 
forked. P. Willincki, which is the latest 
introduction of this family, having been 


sent from Java about the year 1874, is a 
Very handsome plant. It more resembles 
biforme in the ramification of its fronds than 
any other species ; but its sori arc situated 
near the ends of the narrow segment, and in 
this character more nearly resembles the Elk’s- 
horn. It resembles stemmaria in the habit of 
producing young plants from its roots, and 
also in the annual character of its shields, but 
its general appearance is totally different. 
There only remains two other kinds of Stag’s- 
horn Ferns to name, but these are extremely 
rare, and, I think, not in cultivation ; the first, 
P. angolense, which, as far as I am aware, has 
only been gathered upon a single occasion in 
Western Africa, and P. Wallichi, a bold and 
handsome plant which I have seen arrive in this 
country several times, but always past all 
chance of growing ; judging by its appearance, 
it is like a gigantic form of P. grande, but I 
believe it has several important distinctions, 
especially in the manner of its fructification. 
It is a native of the Malay Peninsula, and I 
think, in these days of rapid transit, it might 
easily be introduced in a living state, if a slight 
effort were made towards its accomplishment. 


2880.—An unheated fernery.—Clema¬ 
tises of sorts, with the hardy Passion-flowers, 
blue and white, and Fuchsias would do nicely to 
train over the roof. Against the walls you 
would find Camellias more suitable than any¬ 
thing else. Ficus repens would probably succeed, 
bs the place cannot be very cold, and would 
cover the brickwork with its neat, clinging 
growth, and with a little shade Lapagerias 
would also do well—at least, if frost could be 
just excluded. For baskets there are no better 
plants than Fuchsias, hardy Ferns, and (in 
summer) Tuberous Begonias, surrounded with 
such plants as Tradescantia zebriua, Isolepis 
gracilis, Adiantum Cap illua-Veneris, Creeping 
Jenny, Wandering Jew Saxifrage, and Ivy¬ 
leaved “ Geraniums.” (Read also reply to2879.) 
—B. C. R. __ 
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G ARDSNIN3, 87, Southamptonstreet, Covent-aarden, Lon- 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
lddition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardbnino has to be sent to press some, 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart- 
incuts) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDKBisa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2S84.— Red-spider in a vinery.— DoeBit encourage 
red-spider to grow Tomatoes in a vinery?—T. M. S. 

2885. —Pot-Rose for show.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the name of the best pot-Roee for show ?—Tku. 

2886. —Celery without trenches.— W’ill someone 
kindly tell me the name of a Celery which can be grown 
without trenches ?—Mrs. 0. 

2887. — Clipping a Yew hedge —What is the best 
month to clip a Yew-hedge. and also the beet time to cut 
branches off Yew trees?— Clovrr. 

2888 — Holly from seeds —Will someone kindly 

? ;ive me any inlormation as to the best method of growing 
lollies from the berries and after treatment?—H olly. 

2889 —Pruning fruit trees.—I have some Apple, 
also Gooseberry and Currant-trees, planted in the autumn ; 
Roses also. W'hen will they require pruning ?- Bhssib. 

2890.— Culture of a Scutellaria, &c. -W’ill 
someone kindly’ give me a few particulars as to the culture 
of Scutellaria mocciniana and Clerodendrons?—A Bkoin- 
nbr. 

2891.— Pruning fruit-trees.- Should fruit-trees 
be pruned now or later ?—Currants, Goosebeiries. Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, and Cherries. Locality, 
Fulham.—H C. 

2892.— Pot Roses outdoors.- Can Roses with bare 
roots from the open ground be put at once into 9-inch pots 
for standing outdoors, or must they be shifted on gradu¬ 
ally ?- Graduatk. 

2893.— tillium Harrlsi.—I potted up some bulbs of 
Lilium Harrlsi, one in a 48 pot, early in November, and 
plunged them in Cocoa-nut-fibre. When should I remove 
to cold greenhouse ?—AmATB i u. 
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2S9i.-Formln* a lawn.— Wb*t <tapth of mould 
should I pat on fine ohalk to sow Grass soed on to form a 
lawn so aa to be solid and Ann when done ? I have got 
my ohalk firm to start with.—D. H. W. 

8895. —Zonal and Regal Pelargoniums.—I 
Want to know names of twelve good Zonale and seven or 
eight good Regal Pelargoniums, in order of merit, for 
growing into specimen plants?— A. Pays*. 

8896. — Soil for Hoy& carnosa —Will someone 
kindly inform me what oompoet to use in repotting Hoya 
ctrnosa, and when it should be done ? Is road grit a good 
substitute for silver sand in potting stuff ?—Ykctis. 

2897.— Best Pine-apple.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the names of the best Pine-apple 1 oould grow for a sum¬ 
mer supply of fruit, and the full culture of them, and 
where they oould be obtained ? 1 have plenty of heat to 
grow them in.—W. W. M. 

2)98.—Gooseberries for show.—I set out a bed 
of forty plants twelve months ago on good rioh land. 
They have grown well since set. I would be very pleaeed 
if someone will tell me what to apply to them and when 
to do it?— Kern Competition. 

2899. —Pruning Gooseberries, Ac— Will someone 
please tell me how to prune Gooseberries planted last 
autumn from a nursery ? Also, is it necessary to prune 
the ends of espaliers each year? If so, how muoh ? They 
are Apples and Pears.—A Bhqinnkr. 

2901— Potting up Lily of the Valley.-Is it too 
late to pot up some crowns of Lily of Valley ? Have only 
a cold greenhouse. I do not want to force them in any 
way. Any information as to what size pots and how many 
crowns to put in each will be gratefully received?— 
Amateur. 

2901,-Growing Mimulus. — Would someone 
kindly tell me how to grow Mimulus from seed ? What 
kind of soil to plant them out in the border? Would a 
north-east aspect, with a little morning sun rather damp 
suit, and if they will grow best in pots in a town?— 
Amatrur. 


.. 2915.—Rose-growlng.—I was greatly obliged to 
J. C. 0.” and *• P. U." for replies to my enquiry, No. 488, 
in April last. The spring-made cuttings all failed ulti¬ 
mately, although some showed great promise of life for s 
long time. I would now ask these gentlemen if Roses 
planted on a lawn (standard and dwarf) succeed as well 
turfed up to the stems as otherwise ?— Amatsur. 


[ 2916.—Using a Cucumber frame.—I have a large 
two-light Cucumber frame, whioh I am anxious to use 
during the coming summer to relieve the greenhouse by 
putting in about June, after they have been started, such 
plants as Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, Mimulus, and 
Petunias in pots. Will someone kindly tell me if this is 
practicable, and the best way to treat the plants?— South 
Staffords lurk. 

2® 17 -—Manure water In a conservatory.— 
Will someone kindly let me know what manure-water can 
ba used in a conservatory off a drawing-room ? My garde¬ 
ner uses such a strong stuff that the drawing-room cannot 
be used for a couple of days afterwards. He sajs that 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Roses, Ao., require this liquid- 
manure every week. Can anything more agreeable to the 
nostrils be got ?—X. Y. Z. 

2918. -Plants for a shop wlndow.-l should be 
glad if someone would give me a list of plants suitable for 
a shop window wh*re gas is burned, flowering plants 
preferred, but would not objeot to some foliage plants. 
In answering, please Bay wnether raised from seed or 
o.herwise? 1 want them, if possible, all the year round ; 
also hints as to their culture. I have a small greenhouse 
and cold frame.— M. M. P. F. 

2919. —Hot-bed over pipes. — I bave built up part 
of the piping in my greenhouse, and covered over with 
perforated iron. On this I have put 0 inohes of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre to make a hot-bed, and thought of making a 
glass frame for the top Instead of putting glass over each 
pot of seed. Will someone please to let me know if this 
will be best? I may say I want the hot-bed for raising 
Begonias, Ac.- South Staffordsihrb. 


^2902. -Pruning Black Currants. -Will someone 
kindly inform wbether it is right to prune the voting 
shoote of Blaok Currant bushes, as iu the case of Red 
Currants, or if the young wood should be allowed to grow 
on without any pruning, except cutting out the weakly 
growth ?— Starter. 

29°3.—Treatment of espalier Apple-trees.— 
Will anyone kindly tell me wbat to do in the following 
oaee ?—Some espalier Apple-trees in the garden were out 
back last Ootober year, but were not cut back iaet Octo¬ 
ber. Ought these to be cut now ? If not, what is the best 
course to pursue ?—R. M. K. 

2904 —Grubs In a May-tree —What is the best 
plan to get rid of these ? When I syringe the tree with 
water they hang down, suspended by a web resembling 
that of a spider. What is the name of the pest, and would 
a little soap and paraffin-oil mixed with the stringing 
water do any good f—C. W. A. 

2905.—Manure for Mushroom culture.— Will 
eomeone kindly inform me if manure from stablra where 
peat-Moss-litter is used is suitable for making a bed? I 
have grown Mushrooms from straw-litter, but am now 
anxious to try peat-Moss-litter. A reply from someone will 
be received with thanks.—J. B. 

2908. —Potting Roses andlilllum aura turn 
—Is the yellow and brown light fibrous soil found on 
hedge banks in a loamy district any good for pot-Roses on 
Manetti stocks ? If so, what should be added, artificial 
manure preferred ? Would the stuff also do for filling up 
Lilium auratum pote?— Hunter. 

2907. —Peach-tree gumming, Ac.— Would any- 
one kindly, inform me the cause of my Peach-tree gum¬ 
ming, and if there are any means I might adopt to prevent 
it? Also, whioh is the best mode of effectually destroying 
scale on Peach-trees ? Would a washing of Gishuret Com¬ 
pound answer the purpoee ?— O. T. 

2908. —Camellias In pots.— I have under my charge 
several of the above, which are very tall, unsightly plants, 
with hardly any bloom on them. I thought of repotting 
and pruning them back cloeely. Would ibis be right or 
not? Ad>* information how to improve their condition 
will be thankfully received.—C. N. 

2909. — Border Carnations.—! have a few Border 
Carnations, cuttings striking In a wooden box. Would they 
grow best as they are or would they do better by planting 
out in the border in spring, and wbat time would be best 
to move them? What kind of soil do they grow best in? 
They are fora London garden.—A matkur. 

2910. —Acacia lophantha.— Will someone please to 
tell me when 1 may expect some plants of Acacia 
lophantha to bloom ? I sowed the seed last spring. They 
now range from a foot to 18 inohes high, ana they are in 
5-lnch pots. Should they have been nipped in ? Any hints 
as to their future treatment will oblige.—M. M. P: F. 


2920. — Flowers from seed.—1 should be very glad 
of a little help with my garden—viz., as to what seeds 1 
could so w in the open ground for a nioe display during 
the coming season? I have some fairly good etable- 
manure. Shall I dig it in at once before sowing, or put it 
on the ground and turn it in later on when there are 
already things planted ? I suppose I had better put it 
between the plants without digging in ?— Bkssik. 

2921. — Treatment of Orange-trees. — I have six 
Orange trees raised from pips two years ago, and these are 
now nioe bush}’ plants. I am aware they will not be likely 
to flower or bear fruit for some years if left to grow ae they 
are. I have not heat enough to be likelv to successfully 
graft them. Can I bud them with less difficulty ? I have 
no fruiting tree to work from, and will someone advise 
me as to treatment and give particulars ?—H. J. W. 

2922. — An unsightly Wall, dec.—A portion of my 
garden is bounded by a bake house. The wall, facing 
north-west, is bare and unsightly. Owing to the heat and 
clay for about 8 inches or 9 inches out in the bed is always 
in a dry, parched condition. Will anyone kindly suggest 
how I shall render this eyesore less objectionable ? 1 have 
thought of erecting wire-netting at some distance from 
the wall, and sowing Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, Ao.— 


—-—. aaa —a iiibcuu uiur»9ing my col 

lection of Lilies (pot culture) Will you please to nom 
some that I am likely to suoceed with? I want thtm t 
stand out-of-doors during the summer, and then tak 
them into the conservatory when they are about to bloom 
The following are what I have already got: LUiun 
auratum, candidum, trigynum, Ifsrrisi, longiflormn 
lanoifoltum rubrum and alba. Any hinteoe to size of pot 
and depth of potting would be welcome news.— Amatrur 

? 24 * 7 »? : reeuhouse on the roof of a kitchen 
1 “ un “ ,D K of building a greenhouse on the roof o 
my back kitchen, 10 feet by 7 feet 0 inches, facing south 
west, door in front. I should be glad if anyone could tel 
me the best Bhape to put the roof, and how much 2-it»r:l 
pipiDg it would wane to heat it 50 degs. to OOdegs. ii 
winter? Also, could I connect hot-water pipes wit! 
kitchen range, having a high-pressure L boiler, supply 
ing bath-room at a higher level than the greenhouse ?- 
J. B., Bristol. 

Plants for a town greenhouse. - 

B. C. R." in Gardening, December 81st, recommends 
few plants for a town greenhouse—viz., Cytisus racemosuf 
Correa cardinalis, C. tricolor, C. ventricosa, and EpacriBet 
I have seen the Cytisus, but not the others. Will be tel 
me the difference between the Correas, and what th 
Lpacrta are like, with a few hints on their culture ? Ala 
“ E. Hobday " on the some page recommends a plan 
named Coromlla glauca. Will he kindly oblige with 
description and a few hints on culture ?—M. M. P. F. 


2911.—An unheated greenhouse. — I have a 
greenhouse between two walls. Is is 20 feet by 7 feet. It 
is not heated, neither can the sun reach it. What can be 
grown in the way of Ferns, plants with foliage only, and 
oreepers ? How could it be arranged to look pretty at 
small cost, and when is the time to start?— G. Collins. 

2912 — Peruvian guano and dried blood.— 
Will someone kindly tell me whether Peruvian guano and 
dried blood are equal to horse-manure for a mixed fruit 
and vegetable garden ? Also, when and how to use it, 
my garden being awkwardly situated to get horse-manure 
into? Soli, good loom; subsoil, yellow clay.—J. B., 
Bristol. 


2913. -Celery cracking.— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the cause of my Celery cracking near the bottom of the 
root? I used horse-droppings for digging in the trenches 
for manure, and watered once a week in the summer 
with liquid-manures, such as soapsuds, guano-water, and 
some from horse-droppings, giving clean water also in dry 
weather.—D. H. W. 


2914.—Chrysanthemum Mrs. N. Davis. -Will 
“ E. M.” or someone else kindly give me some information 
as to the above ? I have a plant with four shoots on the 
one stem, two shoots bear flowers of the true colour, and 
the others are a distinct white of the ***"“ shape and form. 
Is it a singular occurrence? Any Information will be 
thankfully received!—P. ~ 
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2926.— Neglected Vines — I have some grand old 
Vines planted outside which 1 am afraid have been rather 
neglected of late years. Tnere were plenty of buncheB 
last } ear, but some of them were very small, and they did 
not break at all strong. The vinery is heated by a flue, 
* wish to have the Grapes npe by August. I have 
washed and pruned the canes, and covered the border 
with stable-manure. What should I do to get fine heavy 
bunches, and when should I start them into growth, and 
what temperature should I give them? How about 
syringing, air, Ac. ?— David Ward. 


2927 -—A lean-to greenhouse.-I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 24 feet by 12 feet, with side and book walls, 
heated by a small fire with a grate area of 9 feet by 9 feet, 
a flue running along ibe front of the house and part of the 
side. Between the front wall of the house and the flue is 
a 3 feet border filled with earth. I wish to maintain a 
temperature of 60 degs. at night. The greenhouse faces 
south to south-west, and on a dull day lately I get 50 degs. 
with the fire, and on a sunny day 70 degs., while during the 
recent cold weather the temperature has frequently 
dropped to 82 degs. at night. The fire burns off in 
about one hour, although I have partially filled the flue 
with ashes to reduce the draught. Can I improve the 
present fireplace and grate bo ae to give an uniform tem¬ 
perature day and night, and make the fire last longer? 
Or should I get a stove and pipes? If the latter, what kind 
is recommended ?—McM. 


2928. —Carnation culture. —After seeing so much 
in Gardening Iii praise of the Carnation, I should like to 
grow some, as I tnink they prove a welcome addition to 
“ Geraniums,” Fnohsios, &a When is the best time to 
get young plants, what sorts, and what ought to be the 
prioe ? I do not want them too soon, as 1 have only a 
cold pit and two c 'Id frames.—I lrx. 

2929. —Treatment of a Stephanotis —1 should 
be glad of some aavice about a “ tkephonotis f* I have 
a young plant, on a single stem about 3 feet or 4 feet 
high. The best place 1 have to train it is against the 
chimney of the house, inside of course, which is about 
SJ degs. to 90 degs. on the wall. Would it be too hot 
with a wire-netting some inches away from the wall! 
I wish to train it over the wa:l and roof of a bouse in 
which I am growing Ferns and “ intermediate ” Orchids. 
The wall with the chimney is the most convenient, as 
there is neither sAging nor pipes there, but if too hot 1 
cm find another p'aoe The house is span-roofed, lying 
east and west.— Orchis. 

2930. —A lean-to greenhouse. —I propose to con¬ 
struct a greenhouse of the leau-to description outside a 
west window, but as there is a verandah 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, the glass will begin at the outside edge of verandah, 
which is 9 feet from the ground, instead of from the back 
wall; the dimensions of house 15 feet long 8 feet wide. 
The south side of the house is fully exposed to the sun. 
Will someone kindly fell me how the staging should be 
placed, and the beet kind of apparatus tor heating the 
house ? 1 propose 10 plant a Rose and Heliotrope on 
either side of ti e window in the back wall. The door of 
greenhouse will be on toe south side at the end of existing 
verandah.—G rrkniioubb. 

2)31. — Glorlosa SUperba. —Will anyone kindly give 
me same information as ur r-his plan ? A Iriend has sent 
me some roots from Barbs d )*s, and I do not quite know 
how to treat them. I carn.oc find the name in my books 
on gardening, l'ne roots are long and fleshy, and pointed 
at both ends, and, with one single excepiiou, there is no 
trace of any root fibres. 1 cannot even be certain whether 
the plants ore Lilies or of the Iris family. The roots cer¬ 
tainly are more like Iris roots (though longer and 
smoother) than Lily bulbs. My gardener has p'anted 
them upright in deep pots ; but if they are of the lets 
triba they would probably lie better laid flat? Any infor¬ 
mation or advice will be wtlcom o .—F al^tonk. 

2932— Fruit-farming. — I am much obliged to 
“ B. C. R.” and others for information kindly afforded as 
to fruit-farming and Tomatoes. “ B. C. K.” sajs that he 
oould name many thriving orchards on the south coast. I 
should feel further indebted to him if he would name a 
lew on the ooast of Hants, Essex, and Kent, as by 
peraonally visiting tbe spots named 1 could get a better 
idea of tbe iocalties best suited to fruit-farming. I should 
also be glad to know what capital would be required 
(exclusive of the value of the land) to secure an inoowe on 
an average £600 a year in, say, 6 >eais from date of 
planting after deducting all expenses. How many acres 
ot land would be required, and how many men and horses? 


2923.— Bulbs from the Cape of Good Hope.- 
Last spring I had a quantity of bulbs ot various kinas sent 
me from i.ne Cape of Good Hope. Among them were 
6 bulbs of fterinecorusca, 0 Ornithogaluin lacteuin, and one 
large bulb of peculiar shape named Htemanthus coccintus. 
I failed to get them to flower last summer. At preseut I 
have the two former planted three bulbe in a pot (32 sized 
pots) and just making a few’ leaves in a warm greenhouse. 
The Human thus being a large bulb is in a 32 sized pot, and 
has retained two very short but broad curved leaves, which 
were all tbe top growth it made last summer. It also is in 
a warm greenhouse, and it has a nice lot of roots. Will 
someone inform me as to treatment, Ac., required, and 
when the different kinds should bloom ? - H. J. W. 

2934 — Roses and Tomatoes.- 1 bare a threi* 
quarter span roofeu greenhouse, 100 feet long by 15 feet 
wide, iiiS.Ue measurement, heated, back wall 7 feet 6 inches 
high, agait.se. which 1 have planted thirteeu Mar cabal 
N.el Ko»e-trees at equal distancee apart. I am going to 
grow Tomatoes in this house, and will plant them along 
the back wall; but I am thinking about the s>ringing of 
the Roee-treeB for green fly, Ac. Would this be deiri 
mental to the Tomatoes, and how many plants will be 
required to stock this house, and also state ihe number of 
Tomato-plauta I might grow’ on the back wall with the 
Rose-trees? As it is for market I should like to make the 
beet use of everything. Also, what distance should the 
Tomatoes be apart in eaob row ? There are two flow and 
tw’o return 4-inoh pipes, that take up some room, of 
course.—lloomo. 

2935 — A Tea Rose in a greenhouse.— I have a 
Tea Rose in my greenhouse ; 1 don't know the name, but 
the colour is a whitish-pink. (I have had it called Groce 
Darling), it is a very free bloomer, grand as a bud, but 
nothing striking when open. After blooming last autumn 
I put it out in the open garden for about six or eight 
weeks, potting it up in November ; after potting I took it 
iu the greenhouse (which is heaud), eiuoe then it has 
thrown out weakly growth. From replies given iu 
Gardening since 1 potted them I think I have done 
wrong. Would it be advisable to cut it down, or should I 
put it in a cold frame? I have also an established plant 
of Catherine Mermet; when should 1 prune it ? Will it 
want much? 1 have only had two blooms from it, one in 
August last and one a fortnight ago. It has never been 
outside this last autumn; it is two years old. Will 
“ J. C. C.” or “ P. U." kindly tell me the best courts to 
pursue ?—M. M. P. F. 

2936.— Root pruning dec.—I have several trees. 
Apples, Pears, aud Plums, pyramid and standard, that 
bear scarcely any fruit. I have dug down lo their roots 
last autumn, and find they are in strong yellow clay. Is 
it too late to go on with root-pruning? Will it be sate 
to attempt to lift those that I have done another autumn. 
Must I top prune these trees this winter ? There is a lot of 
small young growth; the ground is draiued, tiles laid 
16 inohes deep. I am going to put them 16 inohes deeper. 
Last winter, with a lot of other things I ordered at a first- 
class nursery, two standard Apples, one B. Orange, one 
Lord Suffieid, and received one B. Orange, and one Keswick 
Codlin that hod been cut through the branches (is this the 
proper way to make standards ?) Having so many wounds 
to hea', they have not done much good this year, and these 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are gicen ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the carious subjects . 

2939.— Lycaste Skinner! and L. Harrisonlae 

(A Beginner).—You will find an article in Gardening a few 
weeks since on the first species, and the second does 
equally well treated as there recommended. If not 
answered as you require ask again and I will endeavour 
to satisfy you.— M. B. 

2940 — G&ttleya fly {J. IF.).—I do not know what 
insect my friend alludes to when he oomplainsof this ; he 
should send a flv up that I may be able to rightly 
determine what it is, but oertainly the best thing to do 
is to destroy it as soon as it emerges in the perfeot stale, 
and if you oan detect it when in the bulb carefully cut it 
out.—M. B. 

2941.— Odontoglossum Rossi (Orchis) - I am glad 
you like this Orchid so much. It is indeed a beautiful 
plant, and it is ; or ought to be, happy in bting indulged 
with the electric light instead of gas. It will last a long 
time in your drawing room, but after it has done flower¬ 
ing it may be placed in the Orchid-house in a cool part to 
grow.—M. B. 

2942 — Ooelogyne cristata (B. c.. Amateur).— I 
am under the impression that the plant before you had it 
had been kept in a higher temperature than 52 degs., or it 
would not have had any flower spikes up at this season of 
the year. Give it more warmth. You need not trouble 
about water in the trough pipes If you only maintain a 
heat of 52 degs.—M. B. 

2943 — Lycaste Skinner 1 —Orckit says her plant 
of this is none the worse tor repotting, and I am very glad 
she says eo, but I should have liked it better had it shown 
no signs of growth for another month, at least; it would 
have been better here in the London distriot, but with you 
in N.B. it does not perhaps matter so much. You 
are free from the fog demon which has become such a 
terrible scourge round London.—M. B. 

2941.— Orchid bulbs flowering a second 
time.— This is a question asked me by someone, but the 
letter has passed into the waste-paper basket and cannot 
be found, so that I cannot give tbe name of enquirer, but 
I may tell him that tbe bulbs of Cattleyas and Lnsllas do 
not produce flowers a second time, but those of some 
Dendrobes do. But all make fresh young growth, which 
in due time flower in suoceseion.—M. B. 

2945.—Orchids from South America, Ac. (Oak- 
hurst) —The flowers you sent were quite dried and 
shrivelled beyond identification ; but I should be very glad 
to name any for you if the flowers are sent in a reasonable 
condition. Excuse me for saying you have not received 
any Dendrobiums from South America, unless they have 
been in cultivation, as none grow naturally in the Western 
Hemisphere. Your seed-pod of Oattleya will ripen during 
the coming summer. The fact of your having thrown a 
lot away as they flowered does not speak much of their 
beauty.—M. B. 

2946 — Odontofflossum Alexandres.— Karl sends 
me a very pretty flower of this species, and asks if it is not 
the same as O. orispum, and why I do not call it orispum ? 
Well, this is a personal question, which the Editor says I 
am compelled to answer, and in reply I may say 
Alexandra was the name given It bj Bateman, ana 
under which It was figured long before it was made 
out to be identical with the previous name, crispum, given 
it by Lindley. aod I think it was a bad thing it was ever 
mede out; but I cannot give up the familiar name of 
Alexandra notwithstanding.—M. B. 

2017.— Lycaste Sklnnerl (J. E. S ).—This species 
is not strictly a cool-house plant, although Mr. Skinner 
tried many a time to impress me with the idea that anvone 
oould grow it aod flower it in the drawing-room. How¬ 
ever, It likes better the temperature of a plant-bouse, and 
from what you say you may. .gt^w it all right ;rbut avoid 
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the Cattleya house during the summer months. I should 
like to know what species you already posse—, when I 
probably oould suggest another of two for you. The fact | 
of your cutting them for the purpose you say almost makes 
one wish to beoome one of your patients.—M. B. 

2948.—Iiselia anceps (Orchis).— I oan not imagine 
why flowers of this species droop so soon, because it is 
usually suob a good fasting plant, but it may be too hot 
for it. I cannot think why you require 70 degs. of heat in 
your house at this season of the year, and if you have this 
tolerably dry there is no wonder this or any other flower 
withers. If 1 recollect right, “OrchiB” is a beginner in 
Orchid culture, and has recently built a new house. Well, 
if this is the case, ease vour fire a good deal, and keep 
lower temperatures, or if you don’t like to do that, put 
another house on to your boiler and heat the two houses 
for the same expense as you now do the one.—M. B. 

2910. —Leella autumnalls (U. C , Amateur ).—The 
old bulbs are turning yellow in the ordinary course of 
nature. They will not always keep young and fresh ; but 
do not out them away unlew they rot. Until this occurs 
they oontain a certain amount of support for the younger 
bulbs. Tfte atmosphere for cool Oronidt should never be 
kept quite dry, although considerably lew moisture is 
required during the winter months, so that it will appear 
dry by comparison.—M. B. 

2950. — Lsella anceps Stella,™ J. Salvin sands me 
a flower of this variety for a name. He says: “ I have had 
this plant for six years. It has made bulbs larger than the 
imported ones for half that time ; but this season I have 
taken your advioe aod given it plenty of beat and 
sunshine when growing, with an abundance of water, 
and thia Beason 1 have got two spikes, each bearing three 
flowers, of which I send you one for a name.” The name 
ie given above, and a very good variety it is, with good i 
broad sepals and petals, and I am very glad to find my 
advioe in some instanoee is worth having. Would some | 
other of my friends and readers take it a little farther, and i 
invest in some of these white L. anoepe. They are very fine 
things, and the flowers last so long, and the plants are 
easily grown. Try them.—M. B. 

2951. — Dendroblum noblle .—L. M., Amateur, 
complains that her plant of this species, whioh she thought 
was going to flower so nicely, has all started into growth, 
and she asks two questions—What oan she do to the plant 
to make it flower 7 And what shall she do to the bulbs 
that are growing ? You may make up your mind that the 
bulbs that are now growing never will flower, and whatever 
you do will never make inem. They have been started 
into premature growth through not being kept cool Q. LETTS, The Chase, Klallngbury, Northampton. 

enough through the autumn and winter, and not dry - 

enough. Now you had better keep the plant growing in At PAD A!lf*C DDIPCC 

heat and moisture ; twist the growth or growths down ULELftll/lllUb ■ If I V HD a 

upon the surface of the pot, and then peg down. The Onnfl cnund Rulhc at Low PrirftR. 

tTuTu “223 CTZ*uTd h ‘ c bS hya^n™£1 tSL&SSSim* 

“"}.?■• ?“* , „ “??}'"“fi™° r»toly ond •'•med. 2». CROCUS, inued, 10d. TULIP8. gioil. 

avoided if poseIble, but I have had plants flower upon or Double. 2*.6<i. EARLY GLADIOLUS, 2*. 6d. SPANISH 


Cleraniui 
,nium, 6 
rriage paid. 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 

Good sound Bulbs at Low Prices. 

HYACINTHS, 1st size bulbs, 1 doz. in 12 sorts, packed sepa¬ 
rately and named, 2s. CROCUS, mixed, lOd. TULIPS, Single 
nr Double, 2». <5d. EARLY GLADIOLUS, 2s. 6d. SPANISH 


both young and old growths at the same lime, bub your iris, mh' NARCISSUS POETICUS, Is! 3d. All per 100. 


misfortune has come about through want of rest.—M. B. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

M For 1b. 6d. I will forward 100 packets of Choice 
NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. Flower Seeds in 100 varieties, and of unrivalled 

„ . . .. , . .. B |,tc quality. Honestly worth 4b. Cultural directions 

* * "WJ/ conwiunxcGtwfut tcxpcctiug plants or fruits PUTS y on packet, &Uo height and colour of flower. 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which -a /o Flower Seeds in Id. Pictorial Packets, 8d. do*.; 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus- 4s. 6d. 100. Customer's selection. 

tratkd, SI, Southamptonstreet , Strand, London, W.C. Ail orders carriage free. Seed Catalogue ready shortly. 

Names Of plants. —Ferns — 1, Pteris serrulatm ; 2, J* W. WOODWARD, 

Pteris cretica; 3, Davallia canariense ; 4, Asplenium 52 , Finsbury Pavement, London, B.C. 

m annum ; 5, Adi an turn tenerum ; 6, Adlan turn formosum; ™— : -™- 

7, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 8, Pteris longifolia.- It. Ash- rPWOPENCE PER PACKET. — Choice Flower 

craft .—The flower sent is some kind of Epidendrum, but A Seeds —Bejronlar, Cyclamens, Primula, Coleus, Gloxinia, 
we oannot determine from such a shrivelled specimen. Cactus, Ferns, Palm*. Petunia, Verbena, Lobelia, Camellia, 

Send again, and let tbe flower be carefully packed.-<?. Azriea, Canna, Auricula. *c Is. woith and over post free. 

Barnard. —1, Dendroblum Phalsenopeis ; 2, Lycaste Hundreds testimonials.-O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Wlnch- 

Youngi ; 8, Lycaste Harrisonln ; 4, Dendrobium Lmawia- - ia ' ±tftn —- 

num ; 5, Lalia anoeps.- F. Henshaw.—l, Nepenthes 

Raffleriana; 2, N. Iwvis; 3, N. phyllamphora, all going 

past. Yes, we will attend to your request.- A Burrowes. 

—1, Oncidium For best, very good var.; 2, Odonto- 
glossum Pesoatorei; 3, Odonto. ramostssimum ; 4, Odonto. 

Rossi majus, an excellent form.- B. D .—Send again 

when flowers are open.- G. E.— Habrothamnus elegant. 

- Scotia .—Send again when flowers are open.- Vera. I 

—Habrothamnus elegant. | 

TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Stamp .—Please repeat queries, and write each one on 
a separate piece of paper. 

Catalogues reoelved.— Garden Seeds. Mr. George 

Phippen, Broad-street, Reading.- Spring Catalogue 

and A matcur*s Guide. Messrs. Mcllattie A Co., Oh—ter. 

- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Ac. Mr. Charles U. 

Shilling, Winohfleld, Hants.- Seeds for the Garden and 

Farm. Messrs. Dobie A Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manches¬ 
ter.- Seeds, Ac. Messrs Hogg A Wood, Coldstream, 

N.B.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Ac. Messrs. F. 

Miller A Co., 267, Fulbam-road, London, S.W.- Seeds, 

Ac. Mr. W. Bull, 536, King's-road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

- Vegetable and Flatter Seeds. Messrs. W. Clibran A I I well OS LUlllDagO, ailG all ACil6S and I 

Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester, and Oldfield I n . , . - , , , I 

Nurseries, Altrincham.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, | | Pains, aild in tact are a very bre&St- | 

Ac. Messrs. Edmondson Brothers, 10, Dame-street, 

Dublin. 


YOU 

CANT EAT 
THEM. 


No! ALLCOCK’S Porous 
PLASTERS are not meant for 
eating, but they are for an equally 
useful purpose, and help to pro¬ 
long life same as eating does. 
They prevent Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, cure them, as 
well as Lumbago, and all Aches and 
Pains, and in fact are a very breast¬ 
plate against such complaints. 


BIRDS. 

2814.—Singing Finches —The beat place to gat all 
kinds of foreign buds, including grey singing Finches, is 
from Mr. J. Abraham's, 191 A 192, 8t George-street East, 
London, E.— A. G. Butler. 

2845 — Canary losing its feathers.— Give the 
bird half a hard-boiled egg every day in the shell; fix a 
piece of cuttleflah-bone between the bars of its cage, and 

S ut six drops of Parrish's Chemical Food In its wster 
ally.—A. G. Butisr. 


BUT YOU 


CAN 


WEAR THEM. 

’TTngTraHrcm"”"^^””*^^ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTIL4TED. 


January 28, 1893 


THE FIRST AND FINEST. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS. 

EARDT BEMS OF SPRING. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Per Per 

AlyMUXn Mucatile. Wondrous mass Jdo*. do*. 

of gold.. .. .. 10 30 

Anemone apennina. large, lovely blue 19 8 0 

Anemone p&lmata. Large glossy 

yellow. .. . 28 40 

Anemone stellata fnlgens. Bright 

scarlet. 28 40 

Arable lucida var. Beautiful varie¬ 
gated rosettes. 23 40 

Aubrletla Leiohtllnl. Rich crimson 

<new) . 30 58 

Erica Caraea. Spring blooming Heather 2 0 8 6 

Fritlllarla meleagris The draught¬ 
board Lilv . 16 26 

Double Primroses white. Strong 

plants 13 23 

lilac. Strong plants . 16 2 6 

A. Dumollm. Deep violet (new) 3 0 6 6 

sulphur . 19 *3 

Giant yellow . 46 86 

Double Polyanthus. Old Tortoise¬ 
shell. The best known. 5 0 10 0 

Primula oortusoldes. Ferny-leaved 
Primrose, rose-colour.. .. 2 9 3 6 

Primula Sieboldt major. Deep Rose, 

white centre. 3 0 6 6 

Primula rosea. A little gem Very free 
The brightest .. 23 40 

Primula r. grandiflora (new). Far 

larger than above . 46 80 

Primula involuerati. Pure white. 

Very pretty and free. 23 40 

Primula denticulata. Large purple 

heads .28 40 

Primula japonica alba (new). White. 

Rare and fine. 36 60 

Primula alpina (Auricula). Ciolden 

yellow. Very sweet. 33 60 

Primula holvetlca. Immense heads. 

Rosv-red. Rare 46 00 

Gentlana Acaulls. Rich blue. Strong. 

To bloom. # • 19 30 

Hepatica. Single blue or pink. Either 19 3 0 

Hepatlca. White. Rare and fine ..'8 3 6 0 

Hepatica angulosa. Giant blue 2 6 4 0 

Omphalodes verna. Creeping Forget- 

tne-Not. Brilliant. 23 40 

Omphalodes v. alba. Rare white form 

of above. 83 60 

Ranunculus speciosus pi. Large 

golden yellow. 38 60 

Ranunculus aeon-plena. Grand 

double wnite. 23 40 

Saxlfraga atropnrpurea. Sheet red 

dish-purple.. -- 88 60 

Camposi. The finest white of Mossy 

section. 23 40 

granulata plena. Grand double white 19 8 0 

oppositlfolta major. Sheet clear-rose 19 8 0 

Tlarella cordlfolia ^Foam-flower) Like 

wr» ath of foam. 28 40 

TrolUns ouropeens Golden balls 2 8 4 0 

„ aslaticus. Intense orange .. 3 3 6 0 

Veronica repens. Dense carpet. Sky- 
blue .. •• •• 20 86 

All Carriage Paid . Cash with order. 

Postals on “ Wigton, ’ CumberlanL CATALOGUE FREE. 

J. STORMONTH, 

KIRKBRID E, SIL L OTH. 

QVlR.dEAS.—Large, imported, in 6-inch pots, 
& growing. Being overstocked, will sell f<iw 3s. doz, worth 
l )a.-TURNER, Lyd iate. IJve -pool. _ 

TUTAIDEN-HAIR (A. cuneaturo), 6, Is. 3d ; 2 
111 Hybrid Rosea, Is. 3d ; 12 Chrysanthemums, Is. 3d.; 12 
C inerariaa, la. 3d.; D Prinmlaa, la. 3d., free.—TURNER. 

QEEDS.—Cucumbers, frame or outdoors, Toma- 

O toe«, Begonias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Musk, 2.1. packet; 
Is. 6d. doz.; larger, 3e. doz., free. Catalogues.—TURNER, 
Lydiate, Liverpoo l. ' __ 

(YYPRIPEDIUM SPEOTABILE. — Hardy 

\J Terrestrial (Lady's Slipper) Orchid, strong plant*, with 
good crowns, jutl arrived m exceptional condition, _ls. 9J 
each, including package and Parcel Postage: 4 for 5.i 6d , 
cash with order. Some hardy clumps and masses as receive!, 
oj and 7s. 6d. each. General Catdo;ue free for 4 stamps.— 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford. _ 

L — OVELS YOKKSHlRE STRAWBERRIES. 

—Stocky plants, transplanted latt autumn ; Thury. Noble, 
Paxton, Prtstdcnt, and others, car. pd, 25, I* : 10 J, 33.; oOO, 
J2s. 6d Terms, cash List free.—W. LOVELL & SON, 
Stra wber ry Grower s, Driffield. _ 

G ' ERANIDMS (bedding). — Early autumn 

struck, well rooted. Henry Jacoby, Is 'Jd. doz ; P's. 6d 100. 
Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 6d. 100. White Vesuvius, 
Is. 4d. do*. ; 8i. 6d, 103. Master Ch'is tine. Mrs. Leaver, Is. 5d. 
d>z : Oj. 6d. 100, free. —C MORFfiT T, Ro bertsh ridge, 3 n*ex. 

W E LCH’S - GUA R ANTE ED SEEDS.—Buy 

direct rrom the grower. Prices extremely low. Cata¬ 
logue f ee — \V. WELSH. Rush-green, Romford, E**ax. 

QURPLUS PLANTS.—1 Sparmannia, 6 Chrys- 

D anthemum?, 4 B.-gonias, 4 Solanmns,2 Arums, 2Iso)epiR 
2 Hydrangeas, 4 Marguerites, 2 Aralias, 2Geuiatas, 4 Cyperus, 
6 Geraniums, 1 Fuchsias, 6 Primula obconica, 4 Francoas, 1 
Greenhouse Climber. 54 plants, 4s. Cd . free. 12 large Auricu¬ 
las, worth 3i, gratis w.th order.—HEAD GARDENER, 4 3 
War wick-road, Banbury. ____ 

noi)!> LEAF MOULD, 2 s. 31. per sack, on 

>»T rail; sample, 6 slumps.—W. COLEMAN, Western 
House, Rye, Su«*ex’ f _«■ I 

Digitizes by (jQ <<710 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, beat Berlin 

crowns for forcing, 28s. per 1,000 : 3s. 6d. per 100; 25 for 
K 3d. English crowns. Is. 6d. per 100.—JAMES, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


fit ANT] 

crowns 


90n BULBS and ROOTS for 2s. 6d. ; 100, 

flvV Is. 6d , to include Tulips, Narcissus, in sorts. Ranun¬ 
culus, Ixiaa, Gladiolus, Lily of the Valley, &c.—JAMES, 
New Malden, Surrey._ 


10,000 Si 


VEGETABLE AND 

, _SEEDS.—200 packets of choice 

Seeds in each box. Warranted fresh ana true to name. 
Money returned if not approved. Price 2*. 6d., 5s., 10a., 20s., 
to 60i. per box. Astounding value.—JAMES, Importer, New 
Malden. Surrey 


PXTRA CHOLCE FLOWER SEEDS, Gd* 

Ll ana Is. per packet, from 503 to 2,030 seeds in each packet- 
Begonia, Balsam, Calceolaria, Cineraria, Gloxinia, Pnmula, 
Petunia, Verbena, Stocks, Asters, Pansies, Zinnias. Carna¬ 
tions, Mimulus, and many others. Trade supplied at low 
rates.—JAMES. Importer, New Malden. Su rrey. _ 

QUPERB CHRYSANTHEMUMS CHEAP. 

D —All the most magnificent varieties for show and decora¬ 
tive pur poses. 40 superb varieties to select from. All strong, 
healthy plants from cold frame*. Als> a few VLR\ CHOICE 
SEEDS AND BULBS, such that can be easily raised, and 
will make your greenhouse, garden, or window a blaze of 
bloom the whole tpring and summer. IVY-LEAF GERA¬ 
NIUMS, magnificent varienw, double as Roses, trusses 
bloom 6 to 8 inches across. TOMATO AND CUCUMBER 
SEED, saved from magnificent fruit. Greenhouse ami 
Border CARNATIONS, grand varieties All cheap and 
carriage paid. Lilt of Chrysanthemum*. Seeds, and Bulbs, 
2 stomps.—MRS. GARDNER, The Fir Trees. Stroud. 


PHRYS ANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—All best 

U sorts, name 1, Is. 3d. per doz., or 24 unnamed for Is 31. 
Rooted plants, named, 2s. 3d. per doz.—GEE, Florist, Te go- 
mouth, De von. __ 

E DWIN BECKETT.—Strong, well-rooted 

plants of the above grand Yellow Chrysanthemum, 1* 3d. 
each. Also Pelican cuttines, 9d doz., post free.—ARTHUR 
JIJPP, Gr een croft. Stoka. Guildford _ 

r BE LET OR SOLD.—TO NURSERYMEN 

AND OTHERS.—A compact NURSERY GROUND of 
about 4«cres, half under cultivation, within 4 miles of Bristol, 
12 of Bath, and 2 mile of station on Midland main line, and 
on a good road. There are two newly-erected Greenhouses, 
ouo 65 by 18. the other 52 by 12. with Boiler-house and PoV ing- 
uhed. There is a large Poud with Well. Buildings on land 
can easily be converted into dwelling house. There is good 
Stabling and Shedding. Kimi Stock at valuation, ror 
price, particulars, and ordeisto view, Addreis—“G ARl’EN,’’ 
I ft II. Grace, 24. Clare-strcet, Bristol. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD REAP A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.S„,F.C.S. Trinity Cal., Dublin 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfe3tiou, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN & CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


Half-bound. One Shill ng, Post Froe, Is. 3d., 

HARDEN ORACLE AND FLORICUL- 

VJ TURAL YEAR BOOK FOR 1893. By the Editor of the 
"Gardeners’ Magazine.” Almanack and Diary-CoJe of 
Garden Work—Selections of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
—Technical Education in Horticulture -New Plants, Flowers, 
and Fruits—Insect Peats Public Parks and Gardens Hor¬ 
ticultural Socior.iei Garden Recipes, Useful Tables &c. 

"Gardenkiw’ Magazine. ’4. Ave Maria-lape, London, E.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, “norwIch 

NO. 4. WICKET CATE. 



Portable Wood and Iron 
Bniidinjn of trtry description 
for leasehold property. 


Artistic Portable 
WOOD SUMMER¬ 
HOUSES, WOOD 
GATES, PORCHES, 
VERANDAHS, Ac. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, free on appH 
cation. 


80ULT0N & PAUL. NORWICH. 


GLASS-CHEAP^,^ 

JUM fia by 10.18 by 12.18 by 14,24 by 14, 
I£o*. t POT 100 ft, ,8s. 6d. J 14 b 12 20 by 12 l8 by 16| 2t by 16j 

21-0*., „ 16 by 12,16 by 14,20 by 16. 24 by 18, 

li by 3 prepared Sasn Bar at 5'- per 103 feet. 
Flooring at 5/6 per square. Matching, 4s. ; 2 by 4, at id. per 
foot run; 2 by 7, at Id. Ironmongery, Paint/, 4c 
Catalogues Free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72. Bibhopsqate Street Within. London, K.C. 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED; 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

A flower-pot*. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance; fits any pot; lasts for years; 
many thousands in use. A boon to ’Mum growers. 30, Is.; 100, 
pi • 1.00ft, 26a.. frwt-A. PORTER, fltona Hons*. Maidstone. 


Gr 


AMEKEEPER.—A Gentleman recommends 

a trustworthy man as Gamekeeper; pleasant, willing 
; good shot; married and no children. —"J. E. R.,” 63, 


A GENTS WANTED for the Sale of NATIVE 

Jfh. OUANO. The Beet and Cheapest Manme for Gard en 
tue-THE NATIVE GUANO COMPANY, LIMITED, 
29, New Bri<lge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 



IN CHOICE COLLECTIONS FOR 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Carefully arranged for a suooession, and containing only 
Seeds cf best Stocks and quality. 

OUR GUINEA BOX 

Contains the followirg liberal assortment, Package and 
Carriage Free on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque, 20s. 


Fourteen Pints PEAS, and 


pints—Broad Beans 

pints- French Beans 

p uts - Runner Beans 

pkt. —Beet 

pkt. —Barecole 

pkt. - Brussels Sprouts 

pkw.—Brocco i 

pkta.—Cabb ge 

oz. —Savoy 

oz. —Carrot 

p k ts. —Caul i fl o wer 

pkts.—Celery 

pkt. — Couve Trouchuia 

ozs. —Cress 

pkts.—Cucumber 

pkt. — Endive 


pkts.—Gourd or Pumpkin 

pkt. —Leek 

pkts.—Lettuce 

ozs. —Mustard 

pkt. —Melon 

oz.4. —Onion 

pkt. —Parsley 

0 * 1 . — Parso-p 

ozs. —Radish 

ozs. —Spinach 

ozs. —Turnip 

pkt. —Vegetable Marrow 

pkts.—Herb*. Sweet & l*jt 

pkts.—Tomato 

pkt. —Capsicum 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF 

CHOICE KITCHEN CARDEN SEEDS. 

AU the best kinds for succession to ensure 

A YEAR’S SUPPLY OF VEGETABLES. 

2b. 8d., 5s, 7s. 63 , 12s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Carriage free. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

" I have pleasure in stating that for tho last ten years I 
have found your Skehs a great success."—J. T. LANliDON, 
Ivq., Plumps .ead Parva. 

" I have great ploosurc in sending you auothcr order for 
Seeds; the last lot hai given me every satisfautiou. I n iver 
had such a grand lot of Vkuktaki.ks before; nothing failed.” 

Mb. J. W. WAT.sON, Hexthorpo. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers and Nurserymen, 


woxtwxo: 


C. FRAZER, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 


MORWXG1 



Three-quarter Garden Frame, with (registered) set-opes 
lighto. 2 inches thick, glazed with 21 ox glass, and natnted 
4 coats, 4 fL by 6 ft., £1 l’s.; 8 ft. by 6 ft., £i 5j. ; 12 ft. by 
6 ft., £6. Cases extra, allowed if returned. 

N9. 60-CHEAP CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Lights glazed with 21 oz. English glass, and painted three 
coats of oil colour, and fitted with iron handle. Complete. 

A large Stock kept. 

6 ft. by 4 ft., £1 IS*. 
9 ft. by 4 ft., £1 5u 
15ft. by 4 ft, £1 5s. 
18 ft by 4 ft, £4 Or 

Packing Cases extra 
allowed if n ‘ 

NO. 62-PORTi E HANDUCHTS. 




Set of Six diminithing sizes, £1 12$. 6d. Lean-to Pattern, 
£1 10^. Od. 

Orders value 404. and upwards Carriage Paid ta any Rail¬ 
way Station in England and Wales; also to Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, and equal sta'ionr. 

ll.ustrated Catalogue of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, 
Propagators, llandlights, etc., post free to customers. 

DICHAKD hsMITH A GO. beg to announce 

Lv that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
iny ladv or gentleman with particulars, 4a—St. John’s Nu?- 
r Hi»n. Wnm«t/>r 


F LUVVEK POTS.— 1*2 8 in., 20 6-in., 50 5 -id., 

50 4-in., 50 3- in .packed in cases and sent to rail for 7$ 6d. 
f>8h — H. GODDARD. Pottery, Dennett-road. Peckham. 


NTOVV HEADY, price 12*., post free, 13s., The 

■L* Garden, Vol. 42. July to December, 1892.—Of all book¬ 
sellers, or from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.__ 

TAM WORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sow H 

A yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred; stro ng | 
recommend ^1 as good baoou pigs, also for oroesing pwr poee ■ ■ 
Price and full particulars on aopltcatioo too—BAILIFF 
Manor Farm, Kliogscota B.G., Bmu, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


J*To. 72b.—VOL. XIV. Pounded by W. Robinson, Author of “The Rnglixh FloiOtr Garden.” FEBRUARY 4, 1893. 


UnTDESC. 


treatment 
■ Green 


Apple-tree*. 

of eepelier 
Been. "Dwarf 
Gem." Beck’s 
Begonias for bedding out 
in the open air.. 

Bulb* from the Cape of 
Good Hope .. .. 

Oaiantbes. 

Camellias in pot* 
Carnation culture 
Carnations, border 
Carrot* on heavy soil, 
growing 

Celery without trenches 
Chrysanthemum M. Gut- 
tare Grunerwald 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. N. 

Dari* . 

Oouserratory 
Con ervatory, manure* 
water in a 

Creeper for a painted 

house. 

Currant*, pruning Black 
Cypripeoium instgne, kx 
Euonymus, a new 
Frames, cold 
Frad-farmiDg 
Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, pruning .. 
Garden work 
"Geranium ” for exhi¬ 
bition . 


701 

699 

691 

693 
691 
698 

694 

6*0 | 


701 


Qioriosa superba 
Goose bar ri**, k 1 '., prun¬ 
ing. 

Guu^eberres t^r »how .. 
Greenhouse, a lean-to .. 
Greenhouse,au unheated 
Greenhouse, heating a . 

Greet house on the roof 
of a kitchen 

Greenhouse, undated.. 
Holly from see is.. 

Hot-bed over pipes 
Hot-beds for prop mating 694 
Hoya carno-*a, soil for .. 7>0 

Inula .693 

Lawn, forming a.. .. 69 3 
Leek, the.70J 
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L s ly of the Valley, pot* 

ting up. 

Lilies, uwarf 
May-tree, grub3 in a .. 
Mimulus, avowing 
Moss-litter in a flower- 

garden . 

Mushroom culture, ma¬ 
nure for .. 

Orange-trees, treatment 

of . 

Outdoor garden .. 
Peach-tree gummirg .. 
Peas, slugs and early 
Peruvian fuano and 
dried blood 
Pine apple, bait 


Plant* for a shop window 693 
Plants for a town green¬ 
house .701 

Polygonum sphserotta- 

chyum.693 

OueBtions and answers.. 702 
Rock-garden, making a 693 
Root-pruning, kx 
Rose growing 
Hose Gustave Piganeau 
Rose, pot, for show 
Rose, Tea, a, in a green¬ 
house . 

Roses and Li Hum aura- 
turn, potting 
Roses and Tomatoes .. 
Roses, fly on 
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Roses in the flower gar¬ 
den . 

Roses, pot, outdoors .. 
Seed -owing, esr'y 
Soil for a suburban gar¬ 
den 

Stephanotis, treatment 

of a . 

8toye 

Te wd garden, work in the 
Vanda Amesiana 
Vegetable, a neglected 
Vegetable garden 
Vines, neglected - 
Vinery, red-spider in a.. 
Week's work, the ooming 
Window gardening 
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EARLY SEED SOWING. 

There is nothing gained, bat in many oases a 
good deal lost, by hurrying seed into cold soils in 
the open air before the season is advanced 
enough for the yonng seedlings to make an 
uninterrupted growth after they have ger¬ 
minated ; but if one waits for that date, the 
chances are that a good deal of the summer will 
be past before dower-beds or borders can be 
filled. Consequently, every effort should be made 
to get plants as far advanced as possible under 
glass in readiness for the date when frosts and 
catting winds may reasonably be expected to 
have expended their force, and when, if the 
plants have been carefully hardened by full 
exposure to the air on all favourable occasions, 
they will continue to make satisfactory growth, 
and give a lengthened season of foliage or 
bloom. The following list are all effective 
plants that are greatly benefited by sowing 
early, for even when no heated structures are 
available, a good deal may be done by the aid of 
glass alone. As the solar heat increases every 
day, and by shutting up early, a genial tempera¬ 
ture will be ensured during the night. Plants 
that are brought on slowly, and therefore 
sturdily, will not be liable to a check when 
fully exposed. Among the best for making a 
garden gay, I may enumerate the following - 

China Asters in great variety, especially The 
Victoria, Globe Quilled, Dwarf Bouquet, The 
Comet, and Chrysanthemum-flowered ; if sown 
in pots or boxes at once, and set in a cool-house, 
they will germinate freely, and be fit for prick¬ 
ing off into boxes or frames in March, and will 
develop dwarf, sturdy plants in April, fit for 
putting out in the open, where they will branch 
out ana fill the bed quickly. 

Begonias, tuberous-rooted, are now so gene¬ 
rally grown as to be considered indispensable 
for the flower garden. If dry tubers are not 
available the seed should be sown as early as 
possible in heat, and the seedlings pushed on as 
quickly as possible, hardening off in cold frames 
before planting out, about the end of May. 

Carnations. —Quite a distinct race of these 
lovelv flowers have been introduced lately that 
may he treated as annuals, and which, if sown 
early, bloom splendidly in the autumn, either 
out-of-doors or in pots. The Margarita and 
Grenadin are good examples of kinds suited for 
early sowing. 

Centaurea candidissima and Cham®pence 
cassabon® are beautiful silvery foliage plants, 
very effective for edging sub-tropical beds in 
which Coleus, Beet, and other dark-leaved plants 
predominate. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium is a plant of 
rapid growth, and most profuse, and oontinuous 
habit of flowering. If sown in cool quarters and 
pricked off into boxes it may be safely put out 
early in May, and will bloom right on until 
severe frost cuts it down. 

Dahlias, single, are too well known to need 
any eulogy, being excellent for backgrounds of 
borders or centres of large beds, and for cutting 
are amongst the best things in the garden. 

Eucalyptus globulus, or Bine Gum-tree, in 
its early stages of growth is very effective in 


foliage beds, being of rapid growth, the leaves 
having a blue-grey tint, and being agreeably 
scented. 

Lobelia, bine and white, is in request for 
edging in even the smallest gardens. Sow very 
early, and pinch the seedlings down several 
times, so as to get dense little tufts of shoots 
that will make complete balls of bloom. Blue 
King and Crystal Palace compacta are good 
kinds. 

Musk and Spotted Mimulus may be easily 
raised from seed, which, beiog very minute, 
should be sown on finely-sifted soil, pressed 
down level, and the slightest covering of sand 
shaken over it, covering the pots with a sheet 
of glass until tbe seedlings appear. 

Nicotian a affinis, the Sweet - scented 
Tobacco-plant, wi»h beautiful white flowers, 
that are especially fragrant at nigbt, is now very 
much grown. 

Petunia, single and double, are gorgeous 
flowers, especially suited for sunny, rather dry 
places. The single varieties grow the tallest 
and flower most. 

Phlox Drummondi. —An old favourite that 
has been immenstly improved of late years. 
Sow in cool quarters, and pinch the seedlings 
back rather close to make well branched plants 
by April. 

Pyrethrum aureum, or Golden Feather, is of 
easy culture, and about the best yellow foliaged 
edging or carpeting plant that can be raised from 
seed. 

Stocks are splendid bedders, a good strain 
yielding 90 per cent, of double flowers. The 
Ten-week yields every shade of colour, and the 
seedlings are best sown early and kept very 
cool, and fully exposed as soon as weather 
permits. 

Sweet Sultan is a plant that has lately come 
to the front, and is now extensively grown, not 
only for flower-beds, but for yielding cut flowers. 
It is a great favourite in the market. White, 
yellow, purple, and blue are the colours mostly 
grown. 

Zinnia elegans has long been a star dard flower 
for bedding. Like others of this class, it has 
been greatly improved. Get the best seed, and 
grow it well, and it will compare favourably 
with any hot-house flower. 

James Groom, Gosport. 

HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING, 

2855.—** Geraniums ” for exhibition. 

—One of the best double “Geraniums,” with 
brilliant deep-scarlet flowers, borne in large 
trusses, is F. V. Ran pail. It is dwarf and 
compact in habit (a great advantage in window¬ 
gardening), and continues to bloom for many 
months. Lord Derby is a fine pink double, with 
large blossoms in fine trusses, is also excellent, 
and Nydia, white, with a delicate pink centre, 
blooms very freely, and is a most beautiful 
plant. If a pure white is needed Blanche 
Perfects is the best, but only three are asked 
for. Amongst the Bingle kinds, Rev. D. Morris, 
pure-scarlet, with a dear white eye, is very 
good and of an excellent neat habit; Countess 
of Derby hss a bright-red centre, with white 
edges, most effective .as a variety; and 
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Swanley Single White is one of the purest- 
white “Geraniums.” “ P. K.” does not 
say at what time of year the exhibition 
is to be, and, of course, on this date 
the whole cultivation of the plant must hinge. 
Cuttings inserted in early spring, even in a 
warm cottage window, will quickly root, if not 
made to rot off by giving much water, and these 
may be pottod off in April, using small pots 
4 inches in diameter, turfy loam, with a little 
soot and sand, and shifting them on as they 

? row until within two months of the exhibition. 

7p to this time all flower-buds must be nipped 
off directly they appear, and the whole cultiva¬ 
tion must tend to ripen and strengthen tbe 
plants. They will be better outside the window 
(with wire-netting to prevent them from falling, 
and the pots sunk in clean Moss) than in after 
May, and they should be turned round often to 
make them grow bushy and straight, the tops of 
the leading shoots having been cut off 
once or twice while the plants were small. 
When the time arrives—». c., two months before 
the exhibition, the buds must be allowed to 
grow ; weak, thin soot-water can be given twice 
a week, and the plants will burst into fine bloom. 
“ Geraniums ” can be struck from cuttings at 
any time of year, if it is clearly understood that 
damp is their great enemy. When the cutting 
(which should be about 6 inches long, stocky 
and firm) is taken, place it (until the next day at 
the same time) on a dry, shady ledge of wood, 
to form a callus— i e. , a hard surface over the 
cut part. Pot each singly in fairly moist soil in a 
thumb-pot, or round the end of a larger pot, 
and place them in a warm, dry window. Do 
not water until the soil is ary, and then 
sparingly, until the cutting has formed roots and 
begins to grow, then it may have plenty of 
water. Small pots, good soil, and attention as 
above should ensure success.—I. L. R. 

2918.— Plants for a shop window.— 
You will only meet with disappointment if you 
place flowering plants in a window in which gas 
is burnt. In the longest days of summer, when 
so much gas is not burnt, you may do fairly well 
with the green-leaved Zonal Pelargoniums, and 
in the winter a few small evergreen shrubs in 
pots will live for a time ; but, on the whole, there 
u nothing that you can grow yourself in your 
greenhouse that will give satisfaction for any 
length of time.—J. G. 0. 

2874.— Creeper for a painted house. 
—Probably the best plants for this situation are 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, which will cling to almost 
everything, and a good sort of Ivy. “ Hibberd’a 
Emerald Green ” is one of the best, but for 
a variegated kind Hedera margiuata grandis is 
excellent, or Hedera succinata, with golden 
foliage. All these should be put in during early 
spring in rich, well dug soil, and encouraged to 
grow first on a slight trellis-work reaching about 
a yard from the ground ; when they have covered 
this they will be strong enough to cling even to 
a painted wall, if given plenty of water. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi is a very handsome creeper, 
turning all kinds of colours in autumn ; it, too, 
should be supported a little until it gains 
strength, when its tentacles will manage to 
oling to almost anything in the shape of a wall. 
—I. L R. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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QARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Azaleas, both Indian and Mollis Varieties, are fast open¬ 
ing their blooms. The early, blooming varieties or the 
former. Fielder’s White and Deuteche Perie, have been in 
blossom some time, and are exceedingly useful, both for 
cutting and also for the conservatory and the rooms. 
Give weak liquid-manure to plants just swelling up their 
buds. Those plants which have finished flowering should 
have faded blossoms and eeed-pods pricked off.and then ba 
removed to a warm, rather dose house, where the syringe 
«n be used freely to make growth. Give liquid-manure to 
Cinerarias just showing blossom-buds. Camellias, also, 
and Roses showing bloom will benefit from the same treat¬ 
ment. Roses brought forward in a temperature not 
exceeding 55 degs. at night will be more lasting than where 
more heat is used, and it is better to wait a little longer 
for the flowers than to lose them quickly after they 
expand. Good specimens of Dielytra spectabilis are very 
effective, and If well established foroe into bloom quickly 
in a moderate temperature. Lily of the Valley will not 
require quite so muoh forcing now to get the flower-spikes 
out. The main thing is to buy only well-matured crowns. 
The Germans seem to have the monopdy of these. I have 
tried crowns from various sources, but the Berlin crowns 
are the best. Only one wants to be quite sure one is get¬ 
ting the real article, as many are sold as Berlin orowns 
whioh are grown in Belgium or elsewhere. Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings for blooming in the conservatory will be in 
time now. Select the strongest only, and there are plenty 
of good healthy cuttings to be had now. The early-rooted 
cuttings are growing freely, and must have more pot-room. 
Those struck In single pote should be shifted into large 60’s, 
and be kept in cool greenhouse safe from frost near the 
glass, freely ventilated. Aram Lilies are flowering well; 
strong crowns will produce two epathes, but the faded 
bloom should be plucked out with a smart twist to make 
room for the second bloom to oome up. Liquid-manure of 
any kind will be useful. Clay’s Fertiliser or Ichthemio 
guano are good, and may be used at the rate of half an 
ounce to the gallon. Frequent rearrangement of the 
plants add to the interest, and this house should be kept 
in as good condition as possible, as it will be frequently 
visited, being the only place where plants in bloom can be 
seen. In summer there are plenty of flowers outside, and 
the conservatory is less likely to be run upon for flowers 
for cutting. When cutting blossoms use a sharp knife or 
a dean-cutting pair of scissors, and spare the unopened 
buds as muoh as possible, especially when cutting Roses or 
Carnations. Injury is olten done in cutting flowers whioh 
might be avoided. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Now that the worst of the wintry weather is over the 
ooverings, if any have been used, may be removed. Hardy 
Primulas and alpine and other Auriculas should be oleaned 
and top-dressed, as they will soon be showing blossom ; in 
faot, I have had Hybrid Primroses la bloom all through the 
frost in a cold structure. The pots are plunged In Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and have been covered in severe weather with 
paper, and look quite happy. As soon as the weather is 
quite settied water may be given freely to the borders in 
which Roses are planted, and any pruning whioh may be 
necessary should be done. Weakly shoots should be cut 
back to the last bud or removed altogether, and the leading 
shoots shortened to form wood. In pruning Roses in a 
oold-house the main thing is to out away unripe and very 
weak wood. This gives room for the flowers to develop. 

Stove, 

Repotting and propagating will form two important 
items of work now, and the propagating will include not 
only the striking of cuttings of the soft shoots, but raising 
seedlings and grafting, if such work is done at home. As 
regards .raising seedlings, Begonias may be sown now in 
light sandy soil, and place in a eloae case if possible where 
there is bottom-heac. The seeds are very minute, and 
must be covered very lightly. A sprinkle of sand will 
suffice. After making the seed-bed in pot or pan smooth, 
water with a fine rose to settle it, and then sprinkle the 
seeds thinly, and cover very lightly with sand, aad this 
treatment will be right for Gloxinias, the seeds of which 
are very small. These also may be sown now. The in¬ 
crease in the daylight will lead to increased growth of all 
plants, including those whioh have been placed away under 
stages or on baok shelves to rest. Gloxinias, Aohimenes, 
Caladiums, Amaryllis, and other plants, bulbous or other¬ 
wise, whioh have rested under dry treatment will move 
now, and will require more moisture and fresh soil. Give 
a fresh look round for mealy-bug, and examine the foliage 
of Crotons or other plants subject to the attacks of thrips, 
and a light fumigation of Tobaoco will be beneficial in all 
plaint-houses now, whether insects are visible or not. 

Cold Frajnes. 

Ventilate freely now, and if an attempt has been made 
to keep tender plants in cold frames protected by walls of 
manure and heavy coverings of mats and litter, take the first 
opportunity to overhaul the plants, and see what amount 
of damage has been done with a view to separate the dead. 
If any, from the living. Cuttings of Calceolarias will be 
safe enough under a covering of mats; at least, I have 
never lost any In frames when so protected. Pinch off the 
flowers when they appear to make the plants bushy, and 

£ ve air freely every day when not freezing. Clear off 
»d foliage from all plants in pita and frames, including 
Violets, Auriculae, Ac., and If dry take the opportunity 
now that the weather has changed to water all whioh 
require moisture ; but avoid spilling water unneoesearily, 
as damp in excess will do harm. 

Hot-beds for Propagating 
may be made now of a substantial size, and to be as last¬ 
ing in character as possible. Ooooa-nut-flbre is the best 
material for the planting-bed, but I have used sawdust 
from hard woods as a substitute, and this answers very 
well, as all that is wanted is a clean, sweet bed for the pote 
to stand In, and it need not exceed 5 inohes or 6 inabes in 
depth. A steady bottom-beat of 85 degs. will strike ail 
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cuttings whioh are usually rooted at this season; but I do 
not recommend Pelargoniums to be placed in the hot-bed, 
as they are liable to dampoff, and under any oircuinstances 
they will root better in a dry, warm-house. 

Window Gardening. 

Bulbs, both in pote and glasses, if they were started 
early, will becoming into blossom now. All these, includ¬ 
ing Daffodils, Freeslas, Tulips, and Hyacinths, will require 
plenty of moisture ; but If grown in pote the pots should 
not stand in water, either in jars or saucers. It will be 
better after each watering to empty all surplus water out 
of the vessels in which the pots stand. Should green-fly 
appear on Pelargoniums or Cinerarias dust a little Tobacco- 
powder over them, or use the sponge dipped in soapy 
water in a warm state. If a little more pains were taken 
in the use of these simple remedies there would not be so 
muoh trouble with insects. The Lemon-aoented Verbena 
is a popular window-plant in conseqnence of its fragrance. 
Old plants may be shortened baok now, and if theprunings 
are put in as cuttings many of them will grow. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Climbers on walls, Including Ivy, may have what prun¬ 
ing is required. Such summer-flowering Roses as Bour- 
sault, Ayrshire, and others may also be thinned and 
shortened where neoeeeary. Recently-planted Clematis 
will be better out down to the last eye or bud to strengthen 
the base. In cutting back Ivy on walls use the shears and 
trim it in quite close. When the new leaves break away 
the green will be all of one shade or tint, and the leaves 
will lie close to the wall. Sow Sweet Peas for early bloom¬ 
ing. Scatter a few dry ashes along the rows or over the 
patches if sown in clumps to keep off slugs. New kinds of 
Dahlias place in heat to start the shoots for early cut¬ 
tings. Sow seeds of single or any other Dahlias that have 
been saved at home or obtained from a good source. The 
plants will flower early, and do for filling in backs of beds 
or borders ; they are very effective and also cheap. Finish 
planting Roses from the open ground as soon as possible. 
Teas and other Roses in pote may be planted any time. 
Primings of Tea and other Roses, if planted thickly in a 
bed of Ooooa-nut-flbre where there is a little bottom heat, 
will root and make good plants. There need not be much 
heat. Make the cuttings about 6 inohes long, of firm 
wood. If the fibre is in a moistcondition the outtings will 
require no water till roots are forming. It is the water 
and the irregular condition of the compost as regards 
moisture which causes the cuttings to fail. Fasten Car¬ 
nations, Ac., after the frost has gone, and the ground le 
getting dry on the top. Plant Pansies and Violas if not 
already set out. It is a good plan to divide the stock of 
these things, half to be planted in autumn, and the re¬ 
mainder from this on till March. 

Fruit Garden. 

Unfruitful Apple or Pear-trees, or any whioh are of 
inferior varieties, should be headed down shortly If It is 
intended to regraft. Y oung wood for grafting should also be 
out off and laid in aehady posit.ou in readiness when the 
proper season arrives. Look over stock of fruits still in 
store, and remove those which are decaying. Fruit-rooms 
should be kept cool, especially where late fruits are to be 
kept as long as possible. At the same time the frost must 
be kept out, or the fruit will spoil. Pears in season after 
Christmas are generally improved by an inoreaee of tern- 

r nature for a couple of weeks before they are required. 

have generally taken them to one of the warm-houses— 
say, 60 degs. A warm cupboard will do just as well. 
Keep the oamel’s-hair going in suitable weather among 
Strawberries and Peaohes in bloom. If the Peach-house is 
a large one, a hive of bees would be a great help if they 
oould be transferred without injury. At any rate, some¬ 
thing must be done to ensure a good set. Increase the 
temperature of the early vinery when the flowers open to 
05 degs. at night. Only the early kinds, such as Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, will be in bloom yet. 
Muscats will set better with a little more warmth. I( 
Musoate are grown it will be a good plan to collect some 
of the pollen from the Hamburgh ana Foster’s Seedling, 
and keep it in paper in a dose box till required to fertilise 
the Musoate later on, unless late Hamburghs are grown. 
The pollen may easily be collected by placing a sheet of 
paper in a box or basket, and holding it under the bunch 
when the pollen grains are quite ripe and dry, and give 
the lateral carrying the bunch a light tap with the Unger. 
Continue the planting and pruning of fruit-trees and 
bushes in suitable weather. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Fetch up all arrears of what may be called preparatory 
wort, such as manuring, trenching, Ac. Those who have 
not yet sown any Peas or Beans must soon do so if they 
wont to have them early. They may also be sown in pots 
and brought on in the greenhouse, to be hardened off in a 
oold frame, and planted in March when the weather is 
suitable. Though I have generally adopted this plan to a 
limited extent, I never in consequence omitted the early 
oben-air sowing at the first favourable opportunity, as it 
gives two chances. I think I have mentioned before 
that the Dwarf Green Fan or Cluster Bean is a good 
variety for small gardens or large ones either, for what Is 
good for one is suitable for the other. They bear very 
freely, and do not take up muoh room on the early border. 
The Longpods or Windsors may be planted in the quarters. 
Sow the i^ueeu Onion thickly in a warm spot for early 
drawing green. Choice exhibition sorts, of which only 
small packets have been obtained, may be sown in pote or 
small boxes, and placed where there is a gentle heat, but 
must not remain in the hot-bed long enough to draw up 
weakly. A pinch of Leek eeed ana Brussels Sprouts for 
first crop may also be sown under glass. If the early 
Potatoes are placed In a light situation to get the crown 
eyee strong, it will be as well not to be in a hurry about 
planting outside, unless it is intended to shelter them 
when through the ground. There is nearly sure to be a 
demand for Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuoe-plants ; 
therefore sow a few seeds under glass. Sow the Round 
Spinach between the rows of early Peas. Plant Shallots 
and Garlic when the ground gets into oondltion. There is 
no better way of growing these than pressing-the bulblete 
into the ground in row’s 1 foot apart, 6 Inohes between the 
bulbs, and oover eaoh bulb with a good handful of rich 
oompoet, of whioh burnt rubbish forms a part. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in tho Town Garden. 

Chinese Primroses, both single and double, are still in 
bloom In the greenhouse, and, indeed, these, with P. 
obconica, are the best winter-flowering plants for a smoky 
atmosphere that we possess. But where the seed was 
sown early, and the plants, consequently, began blooming 
well before Christmas, they will now be getting somewhat 
exhausted, and as it would never do to think of repotting 
them between the end of Ootober and March; the onlv way 
to maintaia the vigour is by means of liquid stimulants, 
or an occasional light top-dressing of some concentrated 
fertiliser. In a general way, there is nothing better, if as 
good, as the ordinary infusion of stable-manure, or better 
still, of sheep’s-droppinga, with a little soot or sulphate of 
ammonia nowand then by way of a change. If these are 
given regularly, yet not in excess, plants in 5 inoh or 6-inch 
pots will often bloom oontinually from October until 
April, and then, after a short rest, I have known them 
begin again in a cool and shady place, and keep on 
blooming freely even If the flowers were not very large 
during the greater part of the summer. The double 
forms, though scarcely as showy as the tingles, are 
decidedly better for cutting, Ao., and a paoket of seed 
should always be included in the seed order. The old 
double white, raised from outtings, is a grand thing, and 
will often bloom itself to death, if allowed to do so, Dut in 
a smoky atmosphere I could never get this to thrive as 
seedlings do, and its propagation is often a puzzle to even 
experienced growers. The Persian Cyclamen., too, are now 
nicely in bloom, and succeed fairly well in the air o(, a 
town, but they enjoy a rather higher temperature than 
the last. Camellias in bloom, on opening, must be kept 
cool; much artificial heat not only causes the flowers to 
fade quickly, but will also probably end in the buds drop¬ 
ping sooner or later. A little weak soot-water or liquid- 
mauure oooationally during the autumn and winter is a 
great aid to these plants, and causes them to make a 
stronger growth subsequently. This is a good time to sow 
seeds of ripe Oranges and Lemons in order to raise the 

f ilants, whioh are very ornamental, even as regards their 
oliage only, and easily managed in a town greenhouse or 
even window; only the plump pipe are of any use. 
Seeds of Palms of various kinds should also be sown now, 
in heat; even ordinary Date-seeds will make good useful 
plants in time. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from February 
4th to February llth. 

Stopped and tied down early Vines. Where too nume¬ 
rous the shoots have been thinned, as I do not believe in 
crowding the foliage. About a foot apart on each side is 
a good distance for the bearing laterals on the rods. On 
very short-jointed canes the shoots require thinning in 
some cases ; every alternate bud should be rubbed out. 
This severe thinning may not be neoeesary in the oase of 
pot-Vines, ae it is customary to take ail out of these, and 
then throw them away. Thinned the shoots of Figs In 
pots in early-house. These nearly always make more wooc 
than is required, and the surplus is rubbed off whenac 
inoh or so long, and the shoots left will have the termium 
bud pinched (crushed, perhaps, is a better word) between 
the finger and thumb. Figs bleed a good deal when cut 
or pinched off during growth ; but there is not much 
bleeding when the terminal bnd is simply crushed between 
the fiDger and thumb without taking the crushed bad 
away. Grafted more Robes on Brier-rooce in propagating- 
house. This la a very expeditious and economical wsy of 
getting up a stock of Roses, and the Roses are on their 
own roots at onoe, and there ie very little trouble with 
suckers. Put in cuttings of many things, including 
Fuchsias in variety, Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Ver¬ 
benas, Begonias, Ac. Sowed Cucumbers and Melons, also 
Mignonette in pots. For pot-work at this season 1 gener¬ 
ally sow thinly in 5-iuoh pots, and prick out five plants iq 
a pot when large enough to handle. It is very desirable to 
obtain a good strain for pot-work. Hachet is a good 
variety, robust in habit, and the flowers are large. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory. Chrysanthemums are pretty well 
over now, and the last have been brought away to make 
room for more effective plants. Toe chief of the cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums are now in. New varieties, of course, 
will be rooted yet, and cuttings of main shoots for forming 
dwarf plants in 6-inch pots will be struck in summer. 
Virtually in these high-pressure times with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums large growers are always striking cuttings. Among 
plants in bloom now are Tea Roses, DeuUias, bulbs of 
various kinds, Lily of the Valley, Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Azaleas (Indian and Japanese), Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Genista fragrans, Coronilla glauca, Camellias, 
forced Honeysuckles, Staphylea oolohioa, Bouvardias, 
Abutilons in variety, Paris Daisies (white and yellow), Ao. 
Introduced more Strawberries in pote to warm-house. 
These are started in Peach-houses on shelves at back of 
house. Moved fruit-trees In pote to orchard-house from 
outside. Pruned and washed trees. They were top- 
dressed in autumn, and new roots are now working up 
Into new soil. Filled five dozen pote with French Beans, 
and started them in vinery. Vines in bloom In .early- 
house ; night temperature, 65 degs. Helped Vines to set 
by tapping rode when the pollen is dry. This is generally 
sufficient with Hamburghs and Sweetwaters, the tem¬ 
perature being kept genial and buoj ant. Gave a light 
top-dresting of warm soil to Cucumbers, which are grow¬ 
ing freely, and showing plenty of fruit Nighbtemperature 
66 degs. Last season I wae troubled a good deal with 
woodlice, but am now, I hope, free from them. This I 
attribute to the thorough oleanting of the bed after the 
old materials were taken out by saturating the place 
round the hot-water pipes with boiling water. Toads are 
useful, and some are always kept in the bouse. So wed 
early Peas in pots under glass to plant out In March. A 
few early Beans have been planted in boxes for trans¬ 
planting. Potted Ferns in Fern-bo use. Specimen plants 
are reduced as muoh as they will bear, and are repotted in 
clean pots of the some size. Some have been divid ed to 
increase stook, and a few young growing plants were 
shifted on into larger pote to make speci m ens. 
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ROSES IN THIS FLOWER GARDEN. 
Instead of, as heretofore, relegating the Roses to 
some obscure spot far away from the house, and 
perhaps in the kitchen garden borders, they 
might be, and should be, given the beat spot in 
the garden, and as near the house as possible, 
for, apart from their beauty and fragraucc, 
Roses in masses havo an effect in the garden 
landscape that no words can describe. Not 
only in beds, but in borders also, close under the 
windows of the house, we are growing Tea Roses, 
each kind in a group of not less than twelve 
plants. Give Tea Roses the beat spot in the 
garden, and beds that contain from 2 feet to 
3 feet of maiden loam, and they will grow and 
flower the whole season through. Between Tea 
Roses os we have been accustomed to see them, 
confined to glass houses and pot culture, aud as 
we see them and grow them in glorious masses, 
no comparison can possibly be made, so great is 
the difference, and so enormous the increase in 
health, quantity, and quality of the blooms. 
For example, Marie Vau Houtte grown under 
glass is not' half so delightfal, nor nos it a tithe 
of the beauty we see and enjoy in the charming 


in the monthly varieties, whose hardiness is 
never questioned, whilst for freedom and con¬ 
tinuity of bloom they cannot be surpassed. 
True in this section we have not the form and 
colour which the Teas show, but still, the variety 
is great and increasing. They readily lend 
themselves to bold groupings, and are capable 
of producing a telling effect that can be appre¬ 
ciated cither close at hand or at a distance. 
Many of these will strike almost as easy as 
Willows, and certainly a stock of a good kind 
could be as easily obtained as that of a choice 
Pelargonium. 1 have a large bed of the best 
monthlies in groups associated with Lavender, 
and I believe it will be this year what it was last— 
a glowing mass of blossom the whole season 
through. Then there are the best Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. They may not be so generally 
useful as the Teas and monthlies, being less 
truly perpetual, yet a place must be found for 
them, and the better the site the better and 
greater the display. Moreover, when exhibition 
is not the end and aim, a number of kinds is less 
needful, and even among this section it is pos¬ 
sible and desirable to make a good selection of 
varieties that are free and continuous in bloom¬ 
ing. Jean Ducher (here figured) is an excellent 
garden Tea Roso. A. 


quite sticky near the plants, and if standards, 
snake them over the sticky sheet. If the plants 
are on their own roots the task is not quite so 
easy, but with a little care it can be managed.— 
G. o. 8. 

- The light fibrous loam found by hedge- 

banks will do very well for potting Roses in, also 
for Lilium auratum ; but if some fibrous peat is 
added to the loam for the Liliums they will do all 
the better for it. Of course, the success or 
failure in both instances would depend upon 
careful culture, and whether proper materials 
were mixed with the loam. Good decayed 
stable or farmyard manure is necessary, also 
some crushed bones ; leaf-mould may also be 
used.—J. D. E. 

2935.— A Tea Rose in a greenhouse — 

A part of the description of the Rose you have 
agrees with that of Grace Darling, but when 
you say that the flowers are not striking when 
open I think’you have formed an opinion from 
a poor specimen. You mode two mistakes in 
the treatment—the first in putting the plant 
out in the open ground in the summer, and the 
othef in placing it in a warm house aB soon as 
it was potted. You had better not prune the 
plant or take it into the frame, but bring it on 
slowly in the coolest part of your house. With 
regard to the plant of Catherine Mermet, as it 
has so lately been in flower you had better not 

rune it now. If you want the plants to 

ower in the winter, you should do whal 
pruning is required early in June, and a fort¬ 
night after give them larger pots if they require 
ihem, and a month later place them in the open 
air, and leave them there until the end of 
October. During the summer keep all the 
(lower-buds picked off, and the roots well 
supplied with water, liquid-manure bciug 
preferable to plain water for them. Stand the 
pots on a piece of board or slate to keep out 
frost.—J. C. C. 

- I shall incline to the opinion that the 

first Rose you name is Grace Darling. I am also 
of the opinion that the plant was not sufficiently 
ripened when you lifted it last autumn, nor did 
you treat it right by introducing it to heat at 
once. I think you had better keep it growing 
now, and rest it more thoroughly next autumn. 
The established plant of Catherine Mermet may 
be pruned at onoe, cutting well ripened growths 
back to within 4 inches or 5 inches of the 
shoulder they break from. This plant may also 
be kept growing and well rested next autumn. 
If in pot I would stand it out-of-doors from July 
until October.—P. U. 

Rose Gustave Piganeau. —This has 
already taken a place amongst the leading exhi¬ 
bition varieties, and rosarians will not soon 
forget the splendid bouquet of it shown by Mr. 
B. R. Cant at the Crystal Palace Show 
(N.C.S.) last July, which won the silver medal, 
It is a little too coarse, in my opinion, to give 
entire satisfaction—too much, in fact, the 
typical show Rose in character; but there is 
robust beauty in the very large, massive flowers, 
full, symmetrical in shape, and of a bright 
carmine-colour, in which there is a shading of 
lake. It may rank with Paul Neyron for size, 
and, as far as I have seen it in the garden, it 
seems to be a good garden Rose. Exhibitors 
will grow it for its weight in the stands. In 
the majority of the winning collections at the 
show's last year Gustave Piganeaa was repre¬ 
sented.—C. T. 

2892.— Pot Roses outdoors.— I scarcely 
understand your query. If you mean by 
“ shifting on graduallythat the plants would 
require a certain amount of indoor treatment 
first, I may say that this is by no means 
necessary. The plants will do much better if 
potted at once and kept out-of-doors, care being 
taken that they do not dry in the wind. Should 
dry weather set in, frequent sprinklings of the 
wood will be beneficial. Treated in this steady 
manner, they will flower as well the first year as 
they would if planted in the open ground.— 

-The best time to lift Roses and plant them 

in pots is November. They should be carefully 
lifted ; and a two-year-old plant may be planted 
in an 8-inch pot; larger plants would require 
larger flower-pots in proportion, but do not over 
pot them. They may be plunged out-of-doors 
after being repotted. It is not too late to pot 
them up now, but autumn potted plants have 
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sun-dyed blossoms that hang m many-flowered 
clusters upon vigorous bushes in the open beds. 
The same applies with equal or greater force to 
other less known, but equally fine kinds that 
are deserving of open-air culture in the best 
possible way. There is no reason why the best 
Roses should not be extensively grown, for, 
unless in a few exceptional localities, they are 
quite hardy, cheap, and also easily increased if 
that is desired, as suitable shoots selected at 
the right time strike easily. It is now an 
undisputed fact that most Roses do quite as 
well, and perhaps in the end better, upon their 
own roots, for if they are a little longer in 
forming fine bushes, they do not trouble us 
with suckers that need removal, but send up 
instead vigorous shoots that will produce huge 
mosses of flower. Every year serves but to 
further convince me of the value of Tea Roses 
in the flower garden, and when relieved by and 
associated with a selection of the best hardy and 
other flowering plants, such a garden leaves 
nothing to be desired. Truly perpetual as are 
the Tea Roses, they have not a monopoly of this 
desirable quality. It is rare to see good monthly 
Roses in gardens, yet of late years the quantity 
of these has been considerably augmented by 
the addition of free-flowering new and im¬ 
proved kinds. Those who are yet doubtful as 
to the hardiness of the Teas may find satisfaction 
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2906. —Potting: Roses and Iiilium 
auratum -I think you have made a mistake 
when you describe the loam from a hedge-bank 
as fibrous, as from such places it is generally 
destitute of fibrous matter and also grit. It 
will, however, do very well for the Roses and 
Liliums if you mix some coarse sand with it, 
and also add once fourth part rotten manure 
or leaf-soil. The proportion of sand or coarse 
grit should be one-sixth. If artificial manure 
is available and the other not, you may use two 
tablespoonfuls to every quart of soil. The 
latter should be pretty dry, so as to enable you 
to mix the manure with it before potting.— 
J. C. 0. 

1 - Yee : the yellow sod fibrous loam you speak of is 

• me of the finest of all composts for pot-Koaes and Manetti 
stocks. It is also very suitable for Liliums. The ooly 
artificial manure 1 would add is soot; but this should be 
used sparingly, aud consist of pure ooal soot, not that 
obtained from coke, Ac.—P. U. 

2567.— Ply on Roses —From “ K.’s.” de¬ 
scription, the fly which attacked his Roses must 
be one of the small Frog Hopper Flies, of which 
there are many kinds, but without seeing 
specimens, I cannot name them more definite!}. 
They are decidedly injurious to the Rosea, os 
they suck the juices of the leaves much as 
green-fly do. The beat means of destroying 
them is to hold a large sheet of metal, board, or 
canvas, newly tarred or painted, so as to be 
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an advantage, as Rotes form new roots when 
ever the weather is mild in winter. They will 
not require repotting again until a season’s 
growth has been made.—J. D. E. 

2915.— Rose growing.— If I read your 
query right, you mean do the plants thrive 
equally well if the lawn Grass be allowed to 
grow up to the stems as when there is a culti¬ 
vated space between the plants and the turf ? I 
think not; and for this reason : You cannot 
cultivate the ground or move the surface soil 
so frequently as is desirable in 
growing Roses, and still have 
Grass growing up to the stems. 

Nor can you add manures to the 
same advantage.—P. U. 

- More than half of the 

standard Roses which I see plant* d 
on lawns look so unhappy that I U t 
often wonder how their owners v 
like to see them. If, however, 
you must gjow either standards 
or dwarfs in this -way let each 
one stand in a circle 2 feet over 
without any Grass. For standards 
you should take out a hole 2 feet 
deep, and place 12 inches of clay 
or heavy loam in the bottom, and 
have a little lighter soil to fill up 
the remaining part of the hole. 

I am sorry you failed with the 


taneous crossing, but, speaking as a gardener, 
I should say that I. glandulosa (Caucasian), 
I. Hookeri (Himalayan), and I. grandifiora 
(both Caucasian and Himalayan) are con¬ 
current in series. In speaking of Inulas the 
native I. Helenium (Elecampane) must not 
be omitted. Though somewhat coarse for a 
garden border, it is excellent for naturalising 
by the side of a pond, where it increases by 
self-sown seed. One large plant growing close 


plant them out early in May. They like firm 
planting in a light soil of fibrous loam, leaf 
mould, sand, and well-decayed manure. In 
future do not take your cuttings in boxes ; they 
strike quite as freely in the open ground, 
especially if you can secure well-ripened Grass 
in August, and if left unprotected throughout 
the winter make very strong plants for bedding 
out in the following spring. Some gardeners 
will try to persuade you that if planted out 
at that season they will fail to bloom until the 
year following, but this is the exception ; as a 
rule, they yield as much bloom as can be 
expected from a one-year-old plant, and of fine 
size and form.— A. G. Butler. 

- Plant the cuttings out in the op« n 

ground by all means as soon as they become 
fa*rly well rooted. The end of March or early 
part of April is the l>eat time to plant out any - 
thing of this kind in a town garden. If looted 
now, pot them singly into 3-inch sizes at once, 
and turn them out of the pots at the time 
mentioned. The best material in which to 
grow Carnations is a good sandy loam, but they 
will succeed in almost anv kind of soil, if not. 
too heavy or very light, and moderately drained, 
if it is well compressed about their roots. A 
small admixture of burnt earth, old mortar 
rubbish, or both, is very beneficial.—B. C. R. 

-They should be planted out in the open bordrr 

early in the spring ; but I should plant them in small pot* 
first, and keep them in a frame under a glass-light until 
they were established. This should be done at once. They 
do in most garden soils.—J. D. E. 

2928 — Carnation culture.— It is quite 
right. Carnations are indeed a welcome addition 
to “Geraniums,” Fuchsias, <fec. ; and they are 
easily cultivated. They may either be purchased 
in the spring or autumn. If they are bought in 
the autumn the growers send them as they are 
taken from the parent plants with a few roots 
attached; these are potted up in October, and 
kept in garden frames during winter. They may 
be purchased now in the best named varieties at 
12s. to 18s. per dozen pairs. Carnations and 
Picotees are usually sold in pairs, but single 
plants can be purchased at about the same price. 
-^J. D. E. 

2869 — Soil for a suburban garden — 

When I wanted some soil for the same purpose 
as “ R. R.” does I got some of the “ top spit' 
from a field which had been sold for building 
plots. I filled the pockets with the same soil, 
which answered very well. As “ R R.” has 
some good earth for this, any soil would do, and 
he could probably, if there is any building going 
on near—and where in the suburbs is there not ? 
—get what he wants very cheaply. Road 
scrapings and peat-Moss-manure would hardly 


Rose-cuttings in the spring. J am 
afraid you disturbed them before 
they had made sufficient roots to 
bear removal, or that they were 
subjected to a violent change of 
temperature. If you will kindly 
repeat your question, and state 
the treatment you gave them, I may be able 
to point out the reason of your failure.—J. C. C. 

2885.— Pot-Rose for show.— Much depends upon 
the cultivator as to which is the best variety for exhibition. 
One may be able to grow a certain kind better than 
another; indeed, it often happens so. Personally, I 
would prefer Mine. Lacharme. Again, much depends 
upon the size plant you wish for. If large, I would choose 
Charles Lawson.—P. U. 


Flowers of Inula glandulosa. Engraved from a photograph sent 
by Mr. T. McWalter, Armagh. 


to the water-side here was this year 6 feet high 
and at least 8 feet through, with more than a 
hundred flowers open at once. It lasted a loDg 
time, and was a9 showy as anything in the 
garden. It was succeeded by Senecio sara- 
cenicus, a good subject for similar positions. 
Other Inulas of smaller size grown here are 
I. hirta and I. ensifolia, both neat plants, free- 
flowering and distinct in their way, growing 
about a toot high and belonging to early July. 
One called I. macrocephala makes a mass of 
large green bracts, promising a showy flower, 
but resulting in a wretched little patch of yellow 
bristles. Another named Oculus Christi I have 
never seen true, but from the description I find 
probably it is not worth cultivating. The name 
has been given in nurseries to plants of the I. 
glandulosa class. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


Polygonum sphasrostachyum. — I 

have seen this fine Polygonum in several good 
gardens, but it is not a thoroughly well known 
plant, although it should be so, even in small 
gardens. All who have a well constructed rockery 
may plant it, and it will grow well in loatny 
soil, not heavy, whilst the position should be 
sunny. When in full bloom, the flowers make 
a brave display, as they are of a peculiarly rich 
crimson colour, the plant rising only about a 
foot in height. So many weedy things get into 
gardens that it is always worth while to make 
note of good plants, not commonly grown The 
Polygonum family is a weedy one, but it 
contains a few gems, this among the number.— 
C. T. 

Dwarf Lilies. —The varieties of Lilium 
davuricum and L. Thuubergianum, sometimes 
called L. elegans, are very dwarf, and form a 
most charming group of Lilies for the edges of 
large beds or the fronts of borders. Last year I 
made special note of them and of L. davuricum ; 
the varieties erectum and multiflorum were 
exceptionally fine, the flowers of the former rich 
scarlet-crimson, touched with yellow, whilst 
those of the latter are more of a scarlet tint. 
Of L. Thunbergianum there is quite a host of 
showy kinds, and as those above mentioned will 
thrive well in ordinary loamy soil, being quite 
hardy, except receiving occasional injury to the 
young shoots in spring from early froBts. Pro¬ 
tection may, however, be steadily given to 
prevent serious mischief. The two strongest 
kinds are A. lutaceum (apricot, spotted with 
black) and Prince of Orange (of which the 
flowers are more of an orange tone). Neither 
grow more than 1 foot in height, and are delight¬ 
ful to margin a border or bed with, whilst arme- 
narium and sanguineum grow about half-a-foot 


makes the amateur somewhat fastidious in his 
selection of them. Inula glandulosa, however, 
though until recently scarce in gardens, has 
been cultivated in England ever since 1804. 
It was figured and described in the Botanical 
Magazine for 1817 (No. 1907), being then 
one of the hardy plants grown in the wonderful 
and perhaps hitherto unrivalled collection of 
Mr. Loddiges at Hackney. It is a native of 
Georgia, in the Caucasian region, and is found 
at high elevations there. I have never seen it 
so fine in other gardens as it used to be in the 
town garden of Mr. Alfred Walker, at the lead 
works in Chester. I had it from there many 
years ago, and as it had a tendency to waste 


do.—G7S. S. . 

2894.— Forming a lawn.— The deeper the soil on the 
chalk the better. I should have 10 inches or 12 inches, 
if possible. If only a thin layer is used the turf will soon 
burn up. If the soil is placed on the chalk now there will 
be time enough between this and April for settlement. If 
not sufficiently firm draw the roller over it a few times 
—E. H. 

2864.— Making a rock-garden.— The 

advice to use a coating of cement in the con- 
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tresh cow-droppings and clay mix these with 
water into a thick paint; scrape some of the 
hillocks of Moss off an old wall; rub them fine, 
and stir into the mixture, and brush, the burrs 
over with it thickly ; keep moist, and the sur¬ 
face will soon become covered with beautiful 
an 1 interesting verdure. If you intend making 
a larger kind of rock work, I would strongly 
advise you to buv Robinson’s “ Alpine Flowers,” 
where you will find exhaustive and excellently- 
illustrated instructions how to proceed, and you 
will moreover never repent the small outlay for 
this capital volume on account of its otherwise 
charming contents. A rockery well constructed, 
and on which alpines thrive, is a source of true 
enjoyment, but a thing made on wrong principles 
at the start will be an eyesore for ever, and pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but annoyance, disappoint¬ 
ment, ctud waste of time and money.—R. L. H. 


by day. When the shoots are hall,an inch long 
raise the temperature 5 degs. both day and 
night. When the Vines are in bloom raise the 
night temperature to 68 degs., with a day tem¬ 
perature of 75 degs. When the berries tre the 
size of Peas allow the night temperature to drop 
down to 62 degs., maintaining a day one of 
75 degs., closing the house early to maintain a 
moist heat, which is beneficial to the Vines. 
The rods should be syringed twice daily, from the 
time the vinery is closet! until the bunches are 
visible, then it may be discontinued. Syringing 
is best done at about 8 am., and agaiu in the 
afternoon when closing the house, say 2 p. m., or 
later, as the case may be, according to the 
weather. At all times tepid water should be 
employed for syringing. Great care should be 
used in giving air to the vinery ; a little at tho 
top of the house before the temperature reaches 
the maximum is better than allowing the house to 
get hot and then admitting a quantity, which has 
the effect of cooling the temperature too rapidly. 
Front air should not be given until the berries 
commence to colour ; this is productive of more 
cases of mildew on the leaves and bunches than 
anything else. At all times maintain a moist 
atmosphere, except, of course, in wet weather, 
when Byringing should be discontinued.—S. P. 

2897.— Best Pine-apple. —The Pine-apple 
is an easily grown plant, and the bast variety to 
cultivate is the Queen. They can be obtained 
from some private garden where Pines are grown 
through any of the leading London nurserymen. 
They ought to be grown in a bed of some 
fermenting material; Oak-leaves are excellent, 
and a lasting good material is tanner’s bark. It 
is better if there are two rows of hot-water pipes 
under the beds to maintain the heat when it 
declines. The stock is kept up from suckers. 
When a Pine-plant has produced one fruit, 
suckers are thrown up ; when they are 12 inches 
or so in length and have formed some roots at 
their base pull them clean out and plant firmly in 
6-inch pots, or larger ones if the suckers are large; 
pot firmly in a compost of four parts good loam 
and one of decayed manure with the addition of 
some £-inch bones and broken charcoal. Plunge 
the pots in a brisk bottom-heat of about 90 degs. 
and a temperature of 65 degs. as a minimum. 
When the suckers have well filled the pot* with 
root9, repot them into 10 inch pots, and grow on 
freely ; the plants ought to be well exposed to 
the sun ; the glass never ought to be shaded, and 
not any other plants can be permitted or trained 
to the rcof glass above them. The Pines must not 


heat is derived from fermenting materia Is, the 
plants during the early stages must be grown in 
pots ; but I have planted them out (see cut) 
when large enough for fruiting, and left them to 
carry the fruit then ready to show and the crop 
which would spring from the suckers, which form 
on the plants directly the fruits have been cut. 
In the case of Queen I have known two suckers 
left on a plant, and a good fruit cut from each 
within 15 months of the first one being cut. 
The bottom leaves are removed, and the plants 
are earthed up after the first Pine has been cut. 
This appears to me to be a simpler way of 
growing Pines for summer work than having 
each plant in a pot and shifting on into 12-inch 
pots. I have never taken more than two crops 
of fruit from the same plant when planted out. The 
later fruits, if tho plant were left, would coma 
very small, so that it is better to clear out and 
start afresh. It is considered good work to cu: 
fruits from Queen Pines in IS months from tht> 
suckers when grown in pots ; but when planted 
out, the second crop, if the plants are properly 
nourished, will come in less time, and if two 
suckers are left to each plant there will he two 
fruits to each plant instead of one. The beat 
soil for Pines is rough turfy-loam six months cut 
from an old pasture. This should be enriched 
with good manure, and a sprinkling of soot wi 1 
be beneficial. Pot firmly, and do not over 
water, especially immediately after repotting ; 
give liquid-manure at every watering after the 
fruits show. A thin shade will probably bo 
required in hot weather for a few hours every 
bright day, aud the syringe must be used freely 
among successions ; but avoid wetting plants in 
blossom or ripe fruit. Ventilate carefully, avoid¬ 
ing cold draughts ; a little air may be given 
when the thermometer runs up to 80 deg*. 
Close and damp down early in the afternoon. 
Pines are not so much grown as they were years 
ago; but I have no doubt an advertisement in 
Gakdening making known wants would place 
one in connection with a Pine-grower with 
plants or suckers to sell.—E. H. 

2884.— Red spider in a vinery.— Tom i 
toes do beat in a rather drv atmosphere, and 
unless the ventilation is perfect the dry atmos¬ 
phere may encourage red-spider to a certain 
extent; but I have grown Tomatoes iu vineries 
without red-spider being present. It will, of 
course, be understood that wherever Vines form 
the permanent crop other things must be sub 
servient to the Grapes ; and wherever several 
crops are grown in the same house at one time 
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*2926.— Neglected Vines —From the 
information you send I am afraid the time for 
large bunches of Grapes on the Viues is 
past, and it being impossible to reach the 
roots of such old Vinos without lifting and re¬ 
planting, there is but very little you can do to 
them to restore their lost vigour. I have no 
doubt they are too old to attempt to renovate them. 
It is just a case, however, in which you can use 
liquid-manure with every prospect of its 
increasing the siz* of the bunches, if you begin 
applying it as soon as the first leaves are formed ; 
to do this the covering on the border must be 
drawn on one side for the time being, but what¬ 
ever the border is covered with should be 
removed altogether early in June. The Vines 
will break all the stronger if they are allowed 
to do so naturally, and I advise you to allow 
them to do so, and not to give any fire- 
heat until tho bunches are in bloom. Then 
keep up a night temperature of 60 degs. 
and 70 degs. by day. If you follow up this 
treatment you may have the Grapes ripe 
bv the middle of August if they are Black 
Ramburghs. With regard to springing, it is 
desirable to syringe the old rods three or four 
times a day until the young shoots are 2 inches 
long, when it should ba discontinued. After 
that sufficient atmospheric moisture can be kept 
up in the house by damping down the floor. In 
the matter of air the Vines require more or leas 
every day when the first leaves appear. And 
when the outside temperature is low you must 
light the fire to enable you to give a little air 
without lo wering the warmth inside.—J. C. C. 

-Possibly the number of buuches which the 

Vines were allowed to carry last year would ac¬ 
count for their being small, especially if no stimu¬ 
lant of any kind were given to the border, especi 
ally as the Vines are old and probably worn out. 
The border should be examined without delay 
to see what statG the roots are in ; possibly they 
are some distance from tho surface. Remove 
the stable-manure lately put oh the surface and 
commence at one end removing the soil care 
fully with a fork so as not to injure the roots. 
If none can bo found within 6 inches of the 
surface take away entirely the top soil, or lift 
the roots up amongst it if the soil is good. The 
more the roots are disturbed now the greater 
check will be given to the growth of the Vines 
for the coming season, but eventually they will 
be all the better. If “ David Ward ” can wait 
for a full crop of fruit for two years it would be 
better to lift the roots nearer the surface, but if 
not remove the soil without disturbing the roots. 
The object is to bring them nearer the influence 
of the sun’s warmth. For aught I know the 
roots may be near the surface now ; in that 
case sprinkle enough Thomson’s or Innes’ Vine 
Manure over to cover the soil, and lightly fork 
it in. On this lay a 2-inch thickness of turfy 
loam, wood-ashes, and charcoal, in proportion 
of three of the former to the two latter. Do not 
tread on the soil a9 the border is outside. Cover the 
soil with some half-decayed stable manure, mainly 
the droppings, say 2 inches thick ; this latter 
will maintain the moisture in the border during 
the summer, and encourage the growth of surface 
roots. Replace some small quantity of the horse- 
manure if there is a likelihood of having more 
frost and snow. The Vines should be started 
by the middle of February to have ripe Grapes 
early in August. Maintain at first a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. by night, with a rise of 15 degs. 


Well-uianagedf Pine-apples in„fruit. 


be often watered ; once or twice a week will be 
enough. The plants rest in winter, and do not 
need water at that time.—J. D. E. 

- The Queen is the best Pine-apple for 

summer. Bottom-heat of 85 degs. is necessary 
for Pines, and there should also be a good 
command of top-heat—say up to 70 degs. at 
night if required. Pines may either be grown in 

E ots or planted out in beds where the bottom- 
eat can be kept steady. Where the bottom- 


much greater care aud attention will be neces¬ 
sary to keep all things moviDg along in a proper 
manner.—E. H. 

- This is one of the most troublesome para 

sites that attack the Vine, and the more the 
house is encumbered with plants of any kind 
upon which red-spider flourishes (and the Tomato 
is one of them) so much the more liable will 
the Vines be to be attacked. Tomatoes and 
Vines can be grown together successfully in 
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the same house, but the Tomatoes will not do 
much good if the glass-roof of the vinery is 
covered with Vines, and the Tomatoes are grown 
under the shade thereof. I hjtve grown them 
very successfully against the back wall of a 
vinery, before the roof was fully shaded. In 
that position the Tomatoes were syringed twice 
daily, which kept the leaves perfectly clean.— 
J. D. E. 

— Yes, to a certain extent it does. For 
this reason, that (except for a week or two when 
first planted, just to give them a start), Tomato 
plants ought not to be syringed, and the con¬ 
sequently comparatively dry atmosphere is very 
liable to induce an attack of red-spider on the 
Vines. In the somewhat close and moist atmos¬ 
phere that is usually promoted in a vinery, at 
least during the earlier stages, and taking into 
consideration the shade afforded by the Vines, 
Tomatoes growing underneath them are almost 
certain to be attacked, sooner or later, by the 
disease (cladisporium), so that on the whole a 
vinery is a very bad place in which to grow these 

S lants. While the Vines are young, these and 
'omatoes are frequently grown together, but 
when the roof becomes covered with growth and 
foliage it is almost impossible to grow the latter 
suocessf ally in the dense shade. The only chance 
is to keep both the rods and young growth thin, 
so as to admit as much light as possible, and to 
ventilate the house very freely, allowing the 
Vines to advance in an entirely natural manner. 
I must add, however, that I have never seen a 
really good crop of Tomatoes growing in a house 
the roof of which was anything like occupied by 
Vines.—B. C. R. 


2899.— Pruning Gooseberries, &c.— 
No time should be lost now in pruning the newly- 
planted trees, as the sap will soon be on the 
move now. Cut the shoots of last year back to 
within 6 inches of the base to induce other 
shoots to push from the eyes near the base of the 
tree with a view to laying a foundation for a 
well-shaped tree. The chief aim in pruning 
Gooseberry-trees is to leave the middle of the 
tree quite open to admit a free passage for sun, 
light, and air ; the ref ore, if any weakly shoots 
or others that are likely to impede the access of 
light to the centre of the tree are found cut 
them entirely out. If the leading shoots on 
espaliers are beyond 1 foot in length take out 
the point of each to induce the back eyes to 
push into growth with the intention of their 
forming fruit-spurs. Shoots 2 feet long may be 
cut to within eighteen inohes of the base.—S. P. 

2907. — Peach-tree gumming. — The 
main cause of gumming in Peach-trees is when 
the branches have been tied too tightly, checking 
the regular flow of sap and inducing the bark to 
swell abnormally about the ligature. It will 
also occur where the young shoots come into 
close contact with freshly-galvanised wire. It 
is a good plan to give all such wire at least two 
coats of paint prior to fastening the trees to it 
as a preventive of the disease. Another source 
of gumming is that of having the roots at too 
great a depth from the surface, which is one of 
the greatest evils to combat; in this way the 
wood cannot mature properly, and is thus very 
susceptible to injury from frost when the trees 
are out-of-doors. Too much manure at the 
roots is another source of evil in Peach-tree 
culture, inducing a too luxuriant growth, which 
cannot ripen properly ; no fruit-*tree shows the 
want of maturity quicker than Peaches. If the 
tree is a small one the scale could easily be got 
rid of by painting the parts affected with 
methylated spirit;but in the case of large trees 
a washing with Gishurst Compound, well 
scrubbing every part with a hair-brudh, would 
be effectual. Much care would be necessary, of 
oourse, to prevent the buds being rubbed off.— 
8. P. 

-When gum forms on Peach-trees it will be generally 

found that the trees have been growing strongly. When 
in this oondition a little thing, suoh as a tight ligature 
or a very slight injury, will oause gum to exude. 
Firm borders, the soil not coo rioh, will oorreeb the habit. 
A dressing of lime will aleo be nsefuL—E. H. 

2889 and 2891.—Pruning fruit-trees.— 
Apple and Pear-trees grown in the open garden 
should be pruned in the early autumn ; some 
good gardeners do it in the winter. Peach, 
Nectarine, and Cherry-trees grown on walls 
should be pruned in the summer, and the shoots 
that are not removed ought to be nailed into 
the wall; when this is done they will not need 
much pruning in the winter or early spring. 
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Gooseberry and Currant-bushes should be pruned 
in the winter or early spring ; but if they are 
young plants put out in the autumn, they 
will require very little pruning. Where Btnall 
birds are numerous it is better to delay the 
pruning, as the birds prey so on the buds. Prune 
the Roses in March.—J. I). E. 

-Ail the trees named, except Peaohesaod Nectarine*, 

should be pruned at once. The Peaches and Nectarines 
mav remain till the buds begin to move, say the middle 
of February or perhaps a little later.—E. H. 

-With the exception of Peaohes and Neotarinee, all 

the other fruits named can be pruned now, except the 
weather be frosty. In that case it is not wise to expose 
fresh-cut branches, especially in the case of Cherries, as 
this is a means of inducing gum to set in. Peaches and 
Neotarines need not be pruned until the end of February. 
—S. P. 

- Cub the Apple-trees back in March to 

4 buds, if standards. Dwarf-trees on the Paradise 
may not require cutting back so much ; in fact, 
growth, age, and conditions of the trees in all the 
cases must be considered. I have planted fruit- 
trees that required no cutting back at all, 
having been cut back in the nursery, so as to 
get sufficient branches to form a head. The 
object of cutting back is to get a good foundation 
of branches, and it will be obvious that any tree 
which possesses a good foundation when it comes 
into our haods will not require cutting back, 
beyond the removal of the unripe points of the 
shoots. Gooseberries and Currants should be 
put into shape now, shortening back enough for 
that purpose. Roses should be left till end of 
Maroh.—E. H. 

- Now is a good time to prune the fruit- 

trees ; the Roses should be left until the end of 
March. In the case of the Apple-trees the 
growth of last season should be pruned back to 
within 6 inches of the base. This plan assures 
a good foundation for the future tree by inducing 
the eyes nearest to the base to push into growth. 
If left much longer, as is frequently the case, 
with the idea of obtaining a large tree in a short 
space, the eyes near to the base fail to grow, and 
if this occurs the first year they do not grow the 
second, except by again cutting them hard back, 
which is a total loss of one year to the trees. 
The reason newly-planted trees fail to grow so 
freely from the base the first year is owing to 
the check the trees receive in planting. The sap 
flies to the extreme points of the shoots, and thus 
the base eyes remain dormant. Gooseberries 
and Currants should be treated in a similar way, 
exoept that an additional 2 inches of shoot may 
be left. They are less stubborn in breaking than 
trees with more vigour. Roses should be cut 
hard in to within 3 inches of the base to induce 
vigorous shoots and a good foundation.—S. P. 

2932.— Fruit-farming.— I do not know 
much of the coast of either Kent or. Essex, but 
in the neighbourhood of Brighton, Lancing, and 
Worthing, in Sussex, he will find many exten¬ 
sive fruit plantations and nurseries, both under 

? lass and in the open air. About Havant and 
’ortsmouth, in Hants, there is also a good deal 
of fruit-gro sving done ; but I do not know of 
any others (to speak of) until one gets down 
into Devonshire, or on to the north coast of the 
Bristol Channel, where also the climate is mild 
and favourable for fruit-growing. It is here 
that almost the only vineyard in Britain—that 
at Castle Coch, near Swansea—is to be found.— 
B. C. R. 

2936. — Root-pruning, dec. —If the trees 
are not too large—say, not more than 10 feet high 
—I should prefer to replant them out of the clay 
on the surface, making a mound around each with 
road-grit, decayed vegetable refuse, leaf-soil, or 
the top spit from the garden soiL In this way 
the trees would be induced to bear fruit, as they 
would have so much better an opportunity to 
mature their growth annually than when the 
roots are deep among the clay. If the trees 
were replanted carefully now it would be a 
saving of time, instead of waiting until next 
autumn, as they would be forming roots all the 
summer and be well established bvnext autumn, 
even if they produced no fruit. The site where 
the trees are to be planted should be trenched 
2 feet deep to admit of the water from rains 
quickly passing away. The soil from the bottom 
should be returned there again, retaining that 
from the surface in the same place. If the trees 
are large, a hole 6 feet in diameter will not be 
too large. At least 9 inches of soil above the 
surface must be allowed for settling if planted 
on the level; as the soil settles down after being 
dug up the roots will again be too deep. If the 


roots are covered 3 inches with soil, that will 
suffioe. On this lay 2 inches of half-rotted 
Btable-manure; this will prevent the evaporation 
of moisture from the soil and encourage surface- 
roots. The trees will need staking or otherwise 
supporting from strong winds; three wires 
fastened to the stem secured to pegs driven 
firmly in the ground, triangle fashion, is the 
best way for large trees. The wounds now filled 
with “ American Blight” should be well scrubbed 
| with a hard brush dipped in methylated spirits, 
first paring away with a sharp knife the ragged 
bark resulting from the old wounds ; a smooth 
edge even of a wound will heal much quicker 
than a jagged one. Jargonelle Pear and Red 
Quarrenden Apple are the worst possible sorts 
to plant in a clay soil, especially in the open ; if 
against a wall the Pear might succeed with the 
addition of suitable soil. Both these varieties 
prefer sand to clay. Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple 
and Doyennd dn Comioe Pear wonld succeed if 
carefully planted on the surface to begin witb. 
—S. P. 

2903.— Treatment of espalier Apple-trees-— 

Prune well back at once, the same aa the tree had been 
pruned last year.—E. U. 

2398.— Gooseberries for show.— At the proper 
time thin the fruit if too numerous. Mulch In May, or 
earlier, with rich manure, and in dry weather give liquid- 
manure freely until the ripening period is near. The rich 
liquids will give size, and to add flavour the young shoots 
must be thinned to let In air and sunshine.—E. H. 

2902.— Pruning Black Currants.— Black Cur¬ 
rants differ from either red or white In that they prodnoe 
the best fruit on the young shoots of the previous yeai's 
growth. Cut out any old and useless branches, leaving all 
young growth where not crowded.—S. P. 

-Blaok Currants should not be spurred in like the 

Red Currants. Treat them more like Gooseberries. Thin 
out well, but shorten but little.—E. H. 


OHRYSANTHHMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum M. Gustave 
Grunerwald, not inaptly described as a 
pink Mine. Desgrange, is one of the finest 
additions to the October-flowering varieties. It 
is a Japanese variety, the flower-stalks very 
long, and the colour is of a charming shade of 
rose. Those who want plenty of cut bloom 
early in the autumn are advised to grow this 
kina, as through its length of stem it is pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted for cutting If the cuttiogs 
are struck late the flowers will even show aa 
early as August, but it is scarcely at that season 
that one wants them. Early autumn is quite 
soon enough. The early-flowering section of the 
Chrysanthemums is being gradually improved. 
There is now a greater range of colours, and if 
a few more kinds like M. Gustave Grunerwald 
in character were to be raised, which in oourse 
of time will doubtless be the case, the value of 
this section will be much increased. It is a 
variety of colours that one wants.—C. T. 

2914.— Chrysanthemum Mrs. N. Davis-— Thi* 
is not a singular oocurrenoe ; it is a case of sporting, to 
which the family known as Princess Teok U much addicted, 
Mrs. N. Davis being r rigin illy a sport from Princess Teck. 
The white blooms art the <ame as Lord Everalsy, which Is 
another sport from tuc parent, and now reoognlee 1 as 
one of the best late-flowering white Chrysanthemums.— 
E. M. __ 

2934.— Roses and Tomatoes. —I cer¬ 
tainly should advise you not to plant Roses 
and Tomatoes alternately against the back 
wall, as for one thing the syringing required by 
the former would never do for the latter. Far 
better let the Roses have a narrow bed—say 
1 foot or 18 inches wide—to themselves than 
have a narrow walk, and plant the rest of the 
space with Tomatoes planted 18 inches apart 
in the rows across the house, with 2$ feet or 
3 feet between these, the stems being tied np 
to upright stakes or a rough trellis.—B. C. R. 

2912.— Peruvian guano and dried 

blood. —Neither of the manures you mention, 
or, indeed, any other of the concentrated articles 
are equal to stable-manure for your purpose, but 
under the circumstances they would be better 
than no manure at all, if judiciously applied. 
The English guano is undoubtedly the best 
manure for your purpose, and next to that is 
soot, but the latter has a tendency to make all 
succulent plants run a good deal to leaf. If the 
fire would not be objectionable you should make 
a practice of charring all the refuse of your 
garden, and nse the ashes as a fertiliser. It is 
surprising how much benefit growing crops get 
out of a top-dressing of this article.—J G. C. 
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BEGONIAS FOR BEDDING OUT IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

©f late years the tuberous-rooted section of 
Begonias has been used far more extensively for 
this purpose, and that with good effect and a 
pleasing change. I well remember when B. 
Veitchi was first introduced, but who then 
would have thought it possible that such great 
strides should have been made ? Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to the hybridiser, we have now an ex¬ 
cellent type of plant in the present strains of 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias that is well suited 
for planting out, being of dwarf habit, with 
flower-spikes clear of the foliage, yet not too 
straggling. I have noted for several years that it 
hardly matters what the weather may be during 
the summer, Begonias always seem to luxuriate 
and make a good display. No doubt they are 
seen at their best in a showery season, but hot, 
dry weather hardly affects them if a little extra 
attention be given in respect to watering. My 
practice is to sprinkle them overhead in warm 
weather nearly every afternoon as soon as the 
sun is off the beds. This refreshes the plants 
and keeps them in good condition. These Bego¬ 
nias do not like a hot, dry soil ; moisture at the 
root, with the soil kept as cool as possible, 
appears to me to suit them well. Alter they 
are planted out the first week in June, my 
practice is to carpet the bed with a dwarf-grow¬ 
ing plant of some kind. The Begonias, of 


out into a cold frame with a north aspect. 
Here they grow luxuriantly and root freely, so 
that when removed to the beds they come up 
with large balls, and hardly ever suffer when 
fiually planted for the summer. Pots are never 
used for them, not even for seedlings of the first 
year after they leave the pans into which they 
were pricked off when large enough to handle. 
A batch of young plants is worked on every 
year to supply any vacancies caused by decay of 
the older bulbs. The seed is sown in bottom- 
heat towards the end of January, and when well 
up into the first rough leaves the seedliDgs are 
grown on rather more steadily, are eventually 
pricked off into a frame, and afterwards planted 
out in beds by themselves for the first season. 
Single varieties are preferable to the double 
ones for planting out, and named kinds are not 
necessary for making a good display. Of the 
evergreen or shrubby kinds, one of the best is 
Princess Beatrice, which flowers most profusely, 
its numerous blossoms of apinkish-white making 
quite a distinct effect. The best way to pro¬ 
pagate it is by division, as cuttings do not, 
although they strike freely, make bushy plants. 
Ascotensis is another useful kind of tall growth, 
with coral-red flowers freely produced. This 
kind strikes and makes good plants from 
cuttings for any purpose the same season. J. 

2933.— Bulbs from the Cape of Good 
Hope. —There is nothing singular in your not 


east aspect. They will grow in pots, but do 
much the beat planted out in the borders.— 
J. D. E. 


TRW BIS AND SHRUBS. 

A new EuonymUS. — Amongst last 
year’s novelties was a new Euonymus named 
E. japonicus compactus, a variety of a hardy 
and popular species. This new kind does not 
grow more than 6 inches in height, and makes a 
very neat growth, the leaves bright-green, 
margined with white. There will be various 
uses for such a charming little shrub (for such 
it must be called) as this, as the variegation is 
distinct and attractive, not spotty and ineffec¬ 
tive as it too often is. Those who have many 
window-boxes to keep bright will find this 
naturally dwarf and compact variety of the ut¬ 
most value, and it could also be planted as au 
edging to beds. Euonymuses are quite hardy, 
except in cold districts, where they soon succumb 
to protracted frosts of great severity, and they 
are not lovers of damp soil —C. T. 

2888.— Holly from seeds.— Gather the 
berries when quite ripe,* which will be about 
Christmas, or a little later, and mix in a heap 
with damp sand, and let them remain twelve 
months. At the end of that time the coverings 
will have rotted off the seeds, and about 
February sow in drills 1 foot apart, covering 
the seeds 1 inch deep. When the seedlings get 
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course, are never crowded together like ordinary 
bedding plants, but allowed plenty of room be¬ 
tween each plant, so that each may be seen to 
advantage. Sometimes I use as a carpet 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, at 
others either Sedum glaucum or S. acre. Either 
of these succulents aids in keeping the soil both 
moist and cool. Beds thus treated do not dry 
up nearly so much, these earpeting plants acting 
more as a mulching as applied to kitchen garden 
crops than anything else. The water, when 
applied, trickles down through them, and is not 
easily evaporated, but remains to be absorbed by 
the roots. My practice is to remove the tubers 
from the beds when the first sufficiently severe 
autumnal frost has marred their beauty. I then 
place them in a cold frame and allow the tops to 
dry off, thinking this better than cutting off any 
portion at the time. In a few weeks the tops can 
all be removed ; then a good top-dressing of 
Cocoa-fibre refuse is applied 3 inches or 4 inches 
in thickness. This of itself will keep out a good 
deal of frost, but, as a safeguard, the frame is 
covered up well both at the sides and over the 
glass when any danger is apprehended. Thus 
the tubers keep very well through the winter 
until required in the spring for restarting into 
growth. This is generally done in March, the 
bulbs being all examined and then placed into 
boxes, as used for Celery, &c. If removed to a 
vinery in work they soon show signs of growth, 
and are, when fairly started, gradually hardened 
off till the protection of a cold frame is all that 
is needful. Early in May the bulbs are planted 
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getting the bulbs to flower the first season after 
they were received, as it is probable they were 
on the way to you when they should have been 
in active growth ; they would therefore require 
one season’s growth after they came to hand to 
regain lost vigour. Nerine corusca flowers in 
August or September, and commences to make 
new leaves as soon as the flowers fade, you are 
therefore quite right in giving it warm green¬ 
house treatment all the winter. As soon as the 
foliage turns yellow keep the bulbs quite dry 
until either flowers or leaves appear. Ornitho- 
galum laotium flowers earlier than the preced¬ 
ing, and requires the same treatment as the 
behaviour of the leaves indicate. Hremanthus 
coccineus (Blood-flowet) is a somewhat difficult 
bulb to flower. Out of more than a dozen that 
came under my care from the same source a few 
years ago, I only succeeded in getting two of 
them to bloom. They require the same treat¬ 
ment—with rather less heat perhaps—than the 
others.—J. C. C. 

2901. — Growing Mimulus.— These plants 
are easily grown either from seeds or by divid¬ 
ing the plants, and they should be more grown 
than they are, for they are really very distinct 
and pretty border plants. The seeds should be 
sown at once in a pan, and be placed to vegetate 
in a hot bed. Prick the young plauts out in 
boxes, and inure them to grow in the open air. 
In fact, the seed may be sown in the open air ; 
the object of placing them in a hot-bed is to get 
the plants up quickly. Plant them out in the 
open ground. The plants will do well in a north- 


crowded in the rows, transplant to other rows, 
18 inches apart, and from 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart in the rows.—E. H. 

2904.— Grubs in a May-tree.— The grubs 
you complain of are the caterpillars of a small 
moth with black spotted, greyish-white front 
wings and grey hind wings ; its name is Hypono- 
meuta padella, and it attacks the Apple as well 
as the Hawthorns. Hand-picking is not a very 
long process if you have a basin of hot-water 
ready to drop ihe masses of web into ; but if 
you are afraid of scratches, use a syringe and 
paraffin—a wineglasaful to a four-gallon can of 
water well mixed ; no insects can live if 
saturated with oiL—A. G. Butler. 

- The name of ihe grub which strips tie 

leaves from the tree is the caterpillar of the 
Lakey-moth, Clisicompa mustria. It is to le 
found at the present time in the egg state. T1 e 
eggs are laid in a hard substance, which will l e 
found in circles round the small branch* r. 
They resemble at the present time a band or 
leather about a quarter to half an inch widi. 
The caterpillars do not emerge from the eg^s 
uutil the leaves are well out upon the trees, and 
they cluster together at first protected by ihe 
cobwebby covering they spin for themselvn. 
They are easily seen in that state, and should le 
hand-gathered and destroyed. There is i o 
better way to get rid of them except by destro} - 
ing them in the egg state, when these are fixed 
by rings round tne branches. This is the 
caterpillar which destroys the leaves of the 
Apple-trees.—J. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE. 

The Leek. 

Wiiv are not Leeks more generally grown ? I 
think if people knew how hardy and easy of 
cultivation, as well as how delicious and whole¬ 
some they are, scarcely a garden in the land 
would be without its bed of Leeks. It is 
especially after such winters as those of the last 
three years that the value of such a vegetable 
as this becomes apparent, when winter Greens 
of all kinds, including even the hardy Brussels 
Sprouts and Kale, are scorched and bronzed, if 
not actually spoiled or killed outright, by the 
intense frost and sudden changes of weather and 
temperature, yet the Leeks are unharmed and, 
indeed, scarcely touched. Our soil is a heavy 
cold clay, and during this and the two previous 
winters we have had over 30 degs. of frost on 
several occasions, yet Leeks planted out entirely 
in the open, and without the least attempt at 
protection in any way, have in every instance 
proved almost the only survivors, and during 
the early spring months have afforded a most 
welcome and excellent addition to the table. A 
great many people, I believe, have an idea that 
the Leek is a coarse and strongly-flavoured 
vegetable, unfit to be placed on any table 
where taste and refinement reign. As a matter 
of fact, this is far and away the most delicately 
flavoured of the entire Onion tribe, while re¬ 
taining all the appetising and wholesome quali¬ 
ties for which it is so justly celebrated, and by 
a considerable number of persons it is, when 
properly cooked, esteemed as fully equal in this 
respect to the finest Asparagus. Large, thick, 
and well-blanched stems of the Leek are most 
highly appreciated, and in order to produce 
these the plants must have a long season of 
growth, while a deep, well-worked, and highly- 
manured soil is also requisite. For autumn use 
the seed must be sown in February, and though 
where the soil is light and warm it may answer 
to sow the seed in the open ground, I find it far 
better to raise the young plants under glass, 
pricking them out into boxes or a bed of rich 
soil in a frame as soon as large enough to 
handle, and finally planting them out early in 
dune. I find the best plan i9 to put them out, 
9 inches or 10 inches apart, in V-shaped trenches 
about 6 inches deep, with a distance of 18 iuches 
or 2 feet between each. These are not nearly 
so much trouble to take out as the square- 
bottomed one usually employed for Celery, and 
the plants do quite as well, and are easily 
earthed up as they grow, thus securing a good 
length of blanched stem. In addition to a 
liberal admixture of manure Into the soil, the 
plants receive a thorough soaking of liquid- 
manure of some kind twice a week in dry 
weather, and a solution of nitrate of soda occa¬ 
sionally is a great help in securing stout and 
thick stalks. The Hardy Winter Leek here 
figured is a good hardy kind. B. C. R. 


2886 —Celery without trenches.— The 

Turnip-rooted Celery (Celeraic) is usually grown 
without trenches, and the rows are nearer 
together than with the ordinary kinds of Celery 
which require blanching. But all Celeries may 
be planted on the level, the only disadvantage :s 
found in earthing up ; there is more difficulty in 
getting the necessary soil. So that in practice 
it is found better to plant in trenches. Watering, 
blanching, &c., is then much more easily carried 
out.—E. H. 

- Celery of the ordinary kinds, fit for 

culinary and flavouring purposes, may be grown 
on the level ground, but when required for table 
use the only description that can be thus 
managed is the Turnip-rooted Celery or Celeriac 
This is an exceedingly useful and easily grown, 
and at the same time most delicious and whole¬ 
some, vegetable, that at the present time is not 
cultivated to nearly the extent it deserves. I 
grew a good breadth of it last year, and we 
have been enjoying the roots frequently through¬ 
out the whole of the winter. They should be 
carefully pared and boiled till tender, then 
served with melted butter. The seed was sown 
early in March in the greenhouse, and the young 
plants pricked off into boxes of rich soil, kept 
moist, and finally planted out at 9 inches or 
10 inches apart, with a space of 18 inches 
between the rows, and in rich soil. They are 
set out quite on the level, and, indeed, should be 
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planted as shallow as possible ; our soil is a 
stiff cold clay, but with an occasional watering 
in dry weather (weak liquid-manure or sewage 
is better than pure water), the plants made a 
good growth, and many of the bulbs weighed a 
pound and some. more. Celeriac is considerably 
hardier than ordinary Celery, as well as more 
easily digested, and is said to be excellent for 
rheumatism and also for nervous affections.— 
B. C. R. 

2905,-Manure for Mushroom culture — I 
have used Moss-litter (or Mushroom culture with fairly 

f 'ood results, but I prefer straw-manure when I can get 
t; it is more elastic, and I think the beds are more lasting 
At the same time good bearing beds have been had from 
Mow-litter manure.—E. II. 

- I tried peat-Moss-litter for Mushrooms 

about ten years ago on the recommendation of 
someone who said it was excellent material for 
the purpose. After giving it a fair trial several 
times I gave it up. I could get plenty of it in 
any condition, fresh from the stables or partly 
decayed ; and it was prepared very carefully, 
both mixed with good loam and without, and I 
had to put it down as u failure. We got few 
Mushrooms, sometimes none, and often a crop 
of stinking fungus.—J. D. E 

Beck’s “Dwarf Green Gem Bean.” 

—This excellent variety appears to be little 
known or grown, yet it is especially suited to 
amateurs with small gardens, as it occupies but 
little space, and is very prolific. It is a real 



Hardy Winter Leek. 


Broad Bean, although,a small one; in fact, in 
my estimation, it is far superior to ininy much 
larger and more popular sorts, as the Beans are 
not only of a size that would permit their being 
used as a first-class vegetable, but they retain a 
beautiful green colour when cooked. If sown 
in rows now about 1^ feet apart, they will 
branch out close to the ground, each plant 
having four to six shoots crowded with pods, 
which in the aggregate produce an enormous 
crop, and anyone fond of Broad Beans who has 
not yet given this variety a trial should not lose 
another season, as the best time for sowing will 
soon have passed, Broad Beans being essentially 
an early summer crop.—J. G. H. 

2850 — Slugs and early Peas.— I should recom¬ 
mend “ Arthorpe” to spread ashes over his rows of Peas. 
The layer should be at least a foot wide, and about an 
inch deep. Everything should be done to get the Peas to 
make rapid growth at once. — O. S. S. 

2800. -Growing Carrots on heavy soli.—I 
would advise you to mix well with the soil a bag of soot 
and ashes per 8 square yards. This will keep the soil light 
and sweet. I think canker is often caused by the sourness 
of the soil. Try Red Surrey improved.—W. F. B. 


2849.—Moss-litter in a flower-garden. — 
Where the soil is heavy this is as good manure as 
can possibly be applied to it, but it is best to use it before 
it has been laid up in a heap, a9 this manure heats more 
violently than straw-manure, and the fertilising properties 
are much diminished thereby.—J. D. E. 

Yes ; this is an excellent manure for heavy soils, 
but Bhould be used with due care and judgment according 
to the amount of urine and manure absorbed by it. Why 
should you doubt if Moss-litter would do for stiff soils, 
when ordinary stable-manure is so frequently recom. 
mended?—P. U. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

2898.— Soil for Hoya carnosa.— Good 

fibrous loam, peat, or well-rotted leaf-manure 
and a little sharp sand. This plant is a coarse- 
feeding and thirsty subject, and blooms moat 
freely when well manured and watered, as I 
know from experience. It seems to be always 
growing, though more rapidly in hot than in cold 
weather (or rather in a high than low tempera¬ 
ture). I have just potted up some sturdy little 
plants struck last summer in Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
they are already pushing ahead. Road grit la 
good if you get the right kind, but it varies 
much in different neighbourhoods. I have 
known grit which was only fit to mix up with 
cement—in fact, it had rather a tendency to 
bind together the soil it was mixed with than 
the reverse.—A. G. Bittler. 

-R-epot the Iloya carnom in March or April iu very 

turfy loam and peat with a little leaf-mould. Say al>ont 
half loam and the remainder peat and leaf-mould. The 
stutl must be very rough. A little sand and charcoal 
should be added to ensure porosity. Put 3 inches of 
drainage in the pot. Road grit, if all the earthy matter is 
washed out, will do instead of silver sand.—E. H. 

2921.— Treatment of Orange trees.— 

Is there no friendly nurseryman or gardener 
near who has the necessary appliances at com¬ 
mand, and would graft the plants for you ? I 
know of no reason why Oranges should not be 

budded as well as any other kind of fruit-tree, 
though I do not think I have ever seen it done. 
Even then you must get some pieces of a 
healthy-flowering tree to bud from. These you 
will be most likely to meet with at a large 
nursery, where such things are grown. If the 
endeavour to bud is not successful, you might 
have the plants grafted afterwards.—B. C. R. 

2924.— Greenhouse on the roof of a 

kitchen. —I presume the roof of the kitchen 
is flat, and that you will have no difficulty in 
gaining access to the greenhouse in the ordinary 
way from below. If so, I see no objection to 
3 our proposed plan if the roof is strong enough 
r » bear the additional weight, and you have well 
o msidered the additional trouble that a green¬ 
house in such a position will give over one on a 
jiower level. A span-roofed form will be the best, 
as even if there was an existing wall a lean-to 
would be so intensely hot in summer that many 
things would get burnt up. Seeing that you 
have a boiler already fixed, and presuming that 
it is sufficiently powerful to bear the strain of 
another service of pipes, I see no difficulty what¬ 
ever in your heating the greenhouse as you pro¬ 
pose ; but do not use 2-inch pipes ; they get so 
hot that the heat given off is often injurious to 
plants. You will want a flow and return 3 inch 
pipe along both sides and one end to get the 
temperature required.—J. C. C. 

2927.—A lean to greenhouse. —A house 
of this description and width cannot be efficiently 
heated by a single flue running along the front. 
Besides, the flue ought to stand quite clear—at 
least, as regards the top and both sides—which, 
from your description, it does not. You might 
keep out frost and something more by adopting 
the principle of a double flue—that is to say, 
supposing the present flue to be of brickwork 
and sound, let it remain, but put in a new 
and larger furnace and lay a line of 9-inch 
glazed drain pipes, jointed with a mixture 
of mortar and Portland cement, along the top 
of it, with a syphon at the far end, so as 
to bring the draught back to the furnace end, 
and build the chimney there. If you do this, 
and remove the bed of earth, substituting a 
raised stage, and put in a deep, square furnace 
(12 inches square and 2^ feet deep would do), 
with fire-bars at the bottom and feed-door and 
exit into flue at top, you would probably be able 
to ensure a temperature of 40 degs. at night ; 
but, if this were not sufficient, the better plan 
would be to have a small saddle, good indepen¬ 
dent (slow combustion) or simple coil boiler and 
some hot-water pipes. Two rows of 4-inch pipes 
along beside the path (where the flue is now), 
two more towards the back of the house, and a 
2-inch flow and return along the front close to 
the glass and above the bed would give plenty 
of heat.—B. C. R. 

2930.—A lean to greenhouse —The in¬ 
formation you send is not quite so clear as it 

might have been. If I understand you aright, 
there will be a window in the back wall, and 
that the «aid wall will be covered with creepers. 
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If that ia so yon have only room enough for 
staging along the front, which shonld be flat and 
about 3 feet wide. Under thia staging the hot- 
water pipes or fine, whichever you use for 
heating the house, may be placed. A small 
hot-water apparatus will warm the house admir¬ 
ably if you do not mind the oonstant trouble of 
attending to the fire. A well-built flue would 
require leas attention.—J. C. C. 

-Does the width (8 feet) of the proposed 

structure inolude the verandah, or not ? If so 
there will only beaspaoe of 4 feet 6 inches wide 
left beyond it, and this had better be occupied 
chiefly by a raised staging or solid bed of ashes, 
Ac.—say 3 feet in width—along the front of 
house to aooommodate pot plants. I do not 
think either Roses or Heliotropes would do 
much good under the shade of the verandah— 
these things require all the light they can get— 
and Camellias would be much more suitable. 
Large Fuchsias, Palms, and other plants might 
stand on the floor of the verandah with good 
effect. Two rows of 4-inch piping along the 
front of the house, heated by a small indepen¬ 
dent slow combustion boiler would suffice to 
maintain a greenhouse temperature in such a 
structure.—B. C. R. 

2925.— Plants for a town greenhouse. 
—The Correas are very distinct—even quaint— 
and pretty Australian plants, with downy 
foliage, which is deep-green above, and of a 
pale reddish hue beneath, with long, tube-shaped 
blossoms, mostly of red or scarlet colour, with 
greenish-yellow lips, and in some cases slightly 
shaded with brown. The buds are like little 
Aoorns. They like rather larger pots than 
most things, and grow well in a compost con¬ 
sisting of about equal parte of fine loam and 
peat, with half a part of leaf-soil, and as much 
sand, mixed with a small quantity of brick 
crashed rather small. The drainage must be 
free, and the soil be made fairly firm. Epacrises 
are somewhat in the way of some Heaths, but 
more erect and stiff in growth, with small deep- 
green, and slightly pnokly foliage, the pretty 
tube-shaped flowers, which are of shades of 
white, pink, and crimson, being very freely 
produced from the axils of the leaves, ana 
In long spikes. They succeed best when firmly 
potted in nearly pure peat of the best quality, 
with a fair amount of sand, and good drainage. 
They must be lightly cut back annually, then 
encouraged to make a strong, young growth, 
and this be thoroughly matured in the open. 
The Coronilla is a pretty plant, with pale-yellow 
blossoms, but it does not oloom nearly so freely 
as the Cytisus in the town air. The treatment 
is much the same as for this last.—B. C. R. 

2929.— Treatment of a Stephanotis. 
—Trained near, or even on, such a warm wall 
would not be too hot a place for the plant in one 
way, though the leaves (there) would be almost 
sure to beoome infested with thrips and 
red-spider. But thia plant seldom blooms at 
all freely unless growing quite near the 
glass, and after a time at least most of the 
Tower leaves would drop off, so that the best 
plan would be merely to use the wall (or a 
trellis fixed near it, which would no doubt be 
better) as a support for three or more of the 
main stems, and to train the flowering-shoots on 
wires stretched over the roof, 8 inches or 9 inches 
from the glass.— B. G. R. 

2917. -Manure-water in a conserva¬ 
tory. —There is no doubt but that the plants 
are < *nefited by the manure-water; but it is 
cleanly the duty of the gardener to study your 
comfort more than he has done by discontinuing 
to use the strong stuff to which you refer, ana 
substitute for it something less objectionable. 
Soot-water would answer very well. As a matter 
of fact, stimulants of any kind may be withheld 
altogether without seriously injuring the plants. 
You may not get quite so many or such large 
flowers. This, I take it, you would not mind if 

ou could get rid of the objectionable smelL— 

. C. C. 

-Then an several artificial mamuree which have no 

unpleasant smell. Scanden’e. ooeof the oldest of them, is 
lately used. It ie perfectly Inodorous and very stimulat¬ 
ing.-*. H. 

2919.— Hot-bed over pipes —Yes, to 
cover such a hot-bed with a sash, or glass in 
some form, is better than placing squares too 
closely over the individual pots or pans, as this 
is apt, if kept on too continuously, to produce 
a kind of Fungus on the surface of tno soil, 
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which kills the delicate seedlings. I think, 
however, you will find a few loose sheets of glass 
just laid on a light framework superior to even 
a sash, both as admitting more light and being 
more easily moved or adjusted to suit the dif¬ 
ferent subjects beneath. Whatever is used, do 
not keep it on too closely, as there is apt to be 
an excess of moisture in such places, and for this 
an exit must be provided.—B. C. R. 

2931. — Olorloea euperba —This plant 
does belong to the order Liliaoea. The roots 
have not the appearance of Lily roots. This is 
the time to plant them. I lay the bulbs on 
their sides and cover them with a depth of 
about 2 inches of soil They are allowed to 
rest during winter, being kept very dry, and in a 
temperature of about 50 dees., or so. They 
like good loam and leaf-mould to grow in, with 
a little ooarse white sand. They should be 
grown in a hot-house. A heat of 65 degs. suits 
them best. When in flower, place them in a 
oooler house. The flowers will last longer if not 
opened in such a high temperature.—J. D. E. 

2911. — An unheated greenhouse — 
Such a place would look best, I should say, with 
an irregularly-shaped rockery of natural con¬ 
struction formed along one or both sides, and 
planted chiefly with hardy British and exotic 
Ferns. You will also find the pretty Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimacbia), Tradescantia zebrina, 
Isolepis gracilis, and several of the Saxifrages 
very useful. The “ Wandering Jew ” Saxifrage 
is a capital thing for hanging-baskets or pots. 
Of plants with Urge foliage you can have 
Aspidistras, Aralia Sieboldi, Acanthus mollis, 
Funkias, New Zealand Flax-plants (Phormium 
tenax), Agapanthus, Gannas, Ac. Yuccas, varie¬ 
gated Aloes, and the old-fashioned Dasylirions 
would also be useful. Of climbers, Veitch’s 
Virginian Creeper, Ficus repens, Lapageria, and 
Tropseolum speciosum.—B. C. R. 

2908.— Camellias in pots.— It would be 
difficult to give advice as to the culture of these 
without seeing them, but the description “ tall, 
unsightly plants, with hardly any bloom on 
them,” would lead one to believe that they have 
been neglected for many years, and when such 
trees are cut back they seldom succeed. I would 
advise the purchase of a few young plants, and 
throw the old ones away. Repotting them may 
| be tried, and cut them baok when they have 
! become established—say, a month after repot- 
| ting.—J. D. E. 

| -Better repot sod get the roots into sn active ooodi. 

tlon before cutting (the plants down. They will break 
muoh better and stronger. A little extra warmth with a 
moist atmosphere will be a help.—E. H. 

2900.— Potting up Lily of the Valley. 

—It is not too late to pot up the crowns of this 
Lily. As to the number of crowns to put in a 
pot, this must be regulated by its size. The 
exhibitors plant fifty to a hundred crowns in a 
pan; they are put in as closely as they can be 
packed. We grow from nine to a dozen crowns 
in 5-inch and 6-inoh pots. For ordinary garden 
purposes these small pots are the most useful. 
Plant them in very firmly in good loam with a 
little manure added. If it is possible to do so 
it is better to plunge the pots just over the rims 
in Cocoa-fibre until the plants make some growth. 
In potting them the tops of the crowns should 
just show above the soil.—J. D. E. 

-Lily of the Valley may be potted up now, and if 

the crowns are strong, they will flower very well. They 
will do better placed in a subdued light, say under the 
stage, till the buds start.—E. H. 

; 2820.— Heating a greenhouse.— "Ama- 
! teur ” ought to have stated the size of green¬ 
house ana whether it is a span or )ean-to, as the 
| latter would, I think, be more easily heated. My 
house is a span, looking east and west, and is 
k l feet by 14 feet, and 12 feet high to the ridge. 
I had the seoond smallest size of Gas Syphon 
stove this winter. My experience is this: It 
literally gives no trouble, as I never turn it quite 
out, so that the glass is not taken off and on and 
the heat can be increased as required. There is 
no smell and the gas injures no plant; finding 
the heat was insufficient I grouped all the best 
plants close to the stove and all look healthy. 
We have had 23 degrees of frost lately, and 
though the gas was turned on to its full power 
I found that on two nights the thermometer had 
registered 2 degs. of frost in the greenhouse. 
This being the case, a Syphon stove one size 
larger than mine would be necessary to make 
things safe in a house of the size I have described. 
—Another Amateur. 


OROHTDa 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, ETC. 

I am asked by “ H. P.” to give him, in detail, 
the way to manage this plant ana also C. 
barbatum? Now these plants, although both 
East Indian, are natives of very different 
regions, and consequently thrive much better 
when grown in different temperatures, and I do 
hope sincerely that “H. P.,” as a beginner 
in Orchid growing, has the means and the 
accommodation for givingthe various plantshe is 
asking about the different warmths which they 
require, or he will soon get disgusted with 
Orchid growing, as they will afford no pleasure, 
and give no favourable returns ; however, C. 
barbatum comes from Malay, having been found 
on the celebrated Mount Ophir, ana it requires 
to be kept in the East Indian house amongst 
the warmest of the species—indeed, I have 
never seen it doing well unless so placed, and 
Cypripediums should have no season of rest—not 
but what they like cooler treatment and less 
water in the winter-time, but at no season ao 
they require or like to be kept quite dry, which 
is the resting meant by my youDg friend 
“ H. P.but as he comes to be better acquainted 
with Orchids and Orchid growing he will find 
that Ihe resting of many of them can be .one 
much more effectually by reducing the tem¬ 
perature than by “ drying.” More' ver, as 
ihe Lady’s Slipper family are no* provided 
with bulbs, but have only their oft growths, 
it stands to reason that drying them must 
exhaust the system greatly, and should be 
resorted to with caution. C. insigne, however, 
in spite of its having been introduced so long 
ago, now something over seventy years ago, U 
quite reoently becoming more a favourite than 
it has ever been, and its varieties realise very 
high prices. This has come about chiefly hrouglt 
the nne forms which have been introduced 
through Mr. Sander, of St. Albany and with 
whom the charming and elegant form named 
8anderie originated; but amongst other fine 
forms I may mention punctatum, violaoeum, 
Maulei, Mooreanum, Cambridge Lodge variety, 
Mandevilleanum, Measuresianmn, Browrii, 
Kimballianum, Amesianum, and the lovely 
Eyermani, which stands only second to the 
chaste Sander®. Any of these varieties one 
would naturally keep more select and reserved, 
but the ordinary forms grow quite well in a cool 
temperature, but they like plenty of light, sun, 
and air ; indeed, many of the best specimens in 
the country are grown in a cool frame through 
the summer months—and this species I would 
specially recommend to my readers as a window- 
plant, as anyone having a good window which 
enjoys the sunshine for a part of the day can 
easily grow it; but in this position the 
flowers would not come along so early aB 
they do when grown in a plant-house with a 
little heat, but no matter when they flower 
they are always beautiful and always 
welcome, and as the blooms last such a long 
time in full beauty, if a little pains be taken in 
the ordering the succession of any two or three 
plants, they may be enjoyed for three and four 
months in the dullest season of the year. 
Cypripedium insigne is not a fastidious plant in 
the matter of soil, but I like to use for it nice 
fibrous loam and turfy peat in about equal parts. 
The pot should be well drained, and in potting 
the plant do not elevate it above the pot's rim ; 
let tne plant stand up above the soil, and allow 
space enoagh to give it a good soaking of water, 
for the plant likes an abundant supply when 
growing, and an occasional light sprinkling over¬ 
head. My friends who take up with this plant 
for the window, will find plenty of days through 
the summer when there is a nice warm rain, and 
upon such occasions advantage should be taken 
of this to stand the plants in the open, and it 
not only does great good to the roots, but it 
cleanses the leaves and makes them look bright 
and dean. The plant is a native of Northern 
India. Matt. Bramble. 

CALANTHES. 

I am asked by “ H. P.” to give him some details 
of the management of these plants. The forms 
which he oafis lutea and Veitchi both belong to 
this section. C. lutea is considered to be the kind 
that Dr. Lind let named vestita (illustrated on 
p. 702) and Veitohi is a garden hybrid ieed 
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never have been brought to such extremities. I 
say nothing against usiiig liquid-manure on the 
floors and stages in a moderate manner. When 
the bulbs are about half-grown much less care is 
necessary in giving water, and the days being 
much warmer, so they will require more moist¬ 
ure, and they may be sprinkled overhead 
lightly with a tine-rosed syringe. After, when 
the bulbs have made up their growth, 
the water supply must be reduced : 
but I do not liko to entirely with¬ 
hold it until the flowers are passed; the 
leaves will turn yellow and fall off, and if a 
few dryiugs will cahse these to fall away 
entirely I would certainly give them it, for a 
half dead leaf or two upon the plant is no 
ornament, aud the plant looks much prettier 
with the spikes emerging from a group of Ferns 
or Palms without the decaying leaves. Now I 
do not think I can say anything more to assist 
“ H. P.” in the growing of these plants, but if 
there iB any little point which I have omitted, 


1>V Mr. Dominy, in the nurseries of the Messrs. 
Veitch aud Sons, of Chelsea. There are now 
several vatieties of these plants, both of garden 
origin and forms that have been raised in our gar¬ 
dens, and no more beautiful plants can be grown 
for autumn and winter decoration than these 
deciduous Calanthes. If *.* H. P.” has got some 
of these Calanthes and has a good command of 
heat, he may get some more, for they are 
easily grown. The bulbs should now be at rest. 
Immediately after the flowers are over they may 
be stored away when thespikes arc cut away, aud 
kept from starting, if possible until the middle 
«;r the end, of February, then the old roots must 
be cut awa^r, and the bulbs be repotted. If one 
bulb only is used do not overpot; but if three 
bulbs are used together the pot will require to 
be larger. Drain the pots well, and use for soil 
half good turfy loam and peat, to which may be 
addedalitfle dried cow-manure and a little sharp 
sand. Now it is when first started that the 
only difficulty occurs with these Calauthes, and 
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against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. C '"'*-*-'—• ■• — --a-. 


_ Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 

that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkxis& 
should mention the number in which they appeared . 


2952. —Potting Canna roots.—When is the proper 
time to pot Canna roots which were taken up l&9t autumn 
and stored in Band?—D. L. 

2953. — Daisies aud Moss on a lawn —Will any¬ 
one kindly recominc-nd a good bimple remedy (or a Uwn 
full of Daisies and Moss ?—Rivb&rsco. 

2954. —Largest Roses.-r-Will someone give me a list 
of the twelve largest Hoses grown ? I am told that Paul 
Neyron is the largest. Is that so ?— Abtiiorpb. 

2955. — Peach pruning.—Would “ J. C. C." or some¬ 
one else kindly give me a little instruction as to how much 
of the young wood should be cut back, ha ?—N. 

295(3.— Fowl-manure.— I have a large quantify of 
dry fowl-manure. Will this do for Ouions, Carrots, Pars¬ 
nips, Beet, Leeks, Celery, Parsley, and Hoses?—170. 

2957. — Soil for Camellias, &c.—Would Camellias 
Bouvardias, I.apagerias, Tropa*olums, Drarcenas, and 
Palms grow in loam and sand to do any good ?—B. E. 

2958. —Funkia subcordata grandihora.— Will 
someone please give me directions for flowering this plant, 
stating soil needed and treatment generally?—Butc:< 
Bksh. 

2959. —Hardy Chrysanthemums.—Will someone 
kindly inform me of a few varieties of hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums entirely for outdoor culture in a small garden?— 
Mixxrs. 

2980.— Climbing Roses under glass. — Will 
someone kindly name six to eight of the choicest 
Climbing Roses suitable for a glass-house with a span-roof. 
—W. You NO. 

2931.— Liquid-manure for an Azalea, dec.— 

Should I give liquid-manure to an Azalea coming into bud 
Also to Narcissus bulbs and Arum lilies in pots?—M rs. 

A. J., Sotithicell. 

2902.— The largest Raspberry.— Will someone 

[ >lease to tell me the name of tne Raspberry bearing the 
argest sized fruit, and at same time say whether it is a 
prolific kind ?—J. U. 

2903.—A coil boiler.—What size coil and how many 
laps to same would t>e required to heat 250 feet of 4-inch 
piping, and would this be more economical in working 
than a saddle boiler ?—Jas. 

2964.- Roses planted out In a conservatory 
—1 am putting up a new conservatory, and intend grow¬ 
ing climbing Rosts in it. Will someone kindly tell me the 
beet, soil to use in a bed, and how to prepare the same ?— 
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Colanthe vestita. 


that is with the watering. Many people, 
because one says they require a quantity of 
moisture, drown the plants from the very 
first, and by the time that they should be fit to 
receive a good quantity of water they become 
covered with black spots, and are ruined, and 
no flowers need be looked for from them for 
one or two seasons at least. At this season I 
have found these Calanthes require as much 
care in watering as a hard-wooded Heath, and 
very little water need be given to the roots, 
adding more as the roots spread and the young 
bulb gets up, at the same time keeping a nice 
genial moisture in the air. I do not like to give 
isquid-manure. Doubtless it docs make the 
bulb grow stronger and the spikes come longer ; 
but after two or three seasons the bulbs will 
become affected more or less with a black spot, 
and they do not come along kindly, whilst the 
llo wer-spikes arc very poor, and, indeed, in 
m oty instances do not show at all. Many who 
u-e liquid-manure do not attribute the state of 
iheir p'ants to this cause, but they try and in¬ 
vent some other reason ; but I venture to assert 
t »at had it not becjfTfted the p]aAs would 
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he must write again and name it, and I shall be 
only too happy to give him my advice. I used 
to grow these Orchids largely, and I hope the 


London growers will not relinquish the pleasures 
of these deciduous Calanthes. 

Matt. Bramble. 


VANDA AMESIANA. 

A fi.ower of a very good coloured variety of 
this is just to hand from “ C. R.but yet it does 
not come up to the blossoms of the original plant 
that flowered with the Messrs. Low, of Clapton. 
The Vanda hero in question was brought from 
the Southern Shan States, where it is found in 
abundance, growing at some 5,000 feet or more 
elevation, and where it is said to have alight 
frost upon it in the mornings in the cool season 
of the jear, and its companion, V. Kimballiana, 
I was told at Clapton stood with impunity some 
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2965*— Transplanting Antennkrla, Ac.—What 
to the earliest date at which it would be safe (in the north) 
to transplant Antennaria and hardy Stonecrop in a per¬ 
manent border ?— Mrs. Q. W. 

2986.—Rose for button-hole work.—I should 
Ifke a list of a dozen of the best Roses for button-ho'e 
work—six H.P.’s and six Teas, with as great a range of 
colour as possible ?— Abtiiorpe. 

2907.—Ornamental Gourds.— Will someone kindly 
toll me how to grow ornamental Gourds? Should they be 
(frown on.a hot-bed, or will they do in pots in a warm 
greenhouse ?—Miss M., Rugby. 

2968. -Treatment of Gooseberry-bushes- — 
Will anyone kindly tell me the proper treatment of Goose¬ 
berry-bushes at this season ? Should they be dug among 
and manured every year ?—A. A* 

2969. — Rose-cuttings. —I have two or three Rose- 
tree-cuttings put in last June or July, nioely rooted in 
an 8-inoh pot. Will someone please to tell me the beet time 
to move them into single pots ?—R. L. S. 

2970. —Lilies for show.— I am about to purchase 
half-a-dozen Lilies for show, and to be grown in pots. 
Would anyone be bo kind as to give me a few hints on 
their culture, and the best varieties ?— Lily. 

2971. -Best Mignonette for pots -Will “ J.O.O." 
or anyone else tell me the best sort of Mignonette for 
growing in pots in a greenhouse, a dwarf compaot kind 
with very large flowers preferred ?— Beginner. 

2972. — Medeola and Gnaphalium.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me something about Medeola aaparagoides 
and Gnaphalium decurvens. as I have got seeds of each, 
ahd do not know their requirements?— C. N. P. 

2973. — Planting Narcissus.— Will someone kindly 
tell me when Double White Narcissus bulbs should be 
planted in the open ground, or N. poetious, for foroing in 

i ordinary greenhouse to bloom at Whitsuntide ?— 

KQ INNER. 

2974. —Treatment of a Plumbago. —A Plumbago 
growing in a conservatory here has become straggling and 
blighted. What treatment does it require ? Is it neces¬ 
sary at any time of the year to starve it, and does it want 
cutting back ?—F. H. li. 

2976.—Espalier Apples.— Will someone kindly 
reoommend half-a-dozen of the best kinds of Apples for 
espaliers, preference given to good keepers of the mid 
Season and later sorts, and such as are adapted either for' 
table or kitchen use ?—W. O. 


2988. — Planting fruit-trees.— Will anyone kindly 
give me a little information as to the best way to setabout 
planting the above, as I have about three acree of ground 
in the centre of a good fruit-growing dtotriot in Kent,-and 
also state whether artificial or the ordinary manors is best 
for bushes when planted ?—Amateur, 

2989. — Wood-ashes in potting-soil.— Would you 
kindly tell me if wood-ashes do mixed with potting-soil for 
plants? If so, how much should there be in a potfut of 
Boil, and are the bits of short wood which are burnt 
through and would orumble in the hand called charcoal ? 
Would it be of any uss for drainage ?—B. E. 

2990. — Aloes and their culture.— Will " J. J.” or 
any other of your correspondents tell me the names 
of about a dozen Aloes .suitable for oulture in a small span- 
roof greenhouse, from which frost to excluded, free-flower¬ 
ing varieties preferred? Jiiats.on their culture would also 
be very acceptable ?— Succulent Plant Lover. 

2991. —Temperature of greenhouse, dfcc.— 
What range of heat constitutes a greenhouse, an inter¬ 
mediate house, and a stove temperature ? I have a glass¬ 
house, which ranges from 40 degs. to 60 degs. in the 
winter. Could I grow Gloxinias, Stephonotto, and Gar¬ 
denias to flower well in this heat?— Black Bess, ’ 

2992. —Filling a flower-plot.— flints wanted for 
filling a flower-plot, consisting of four beds in the form of 
a cross? I am tired of “Geraniums” surrounded by 
Lobelias, with which I have filled them for years. At 
present they are filled with Wallflowers, edged with 
Forget-me-not, but what for summer ?—Riybrbhco. 

2993. —Dead roots on imported Orchids.— I 
have purchased two plants of L»Iia purpurata (just im¬ 
ported). Most of the roots are dead. I hate placed them 
on pots filled with crocks, just kept moist. Should the 
dead roots be cut clean off, and tbe few live ones trimmed 
where bruised ? Precise information will oblige.—T ar. 

2994. — Potting Fuchsias and “ Geraniums." 
—Will someone kindly tell me what soil to use in potting 
Fuchsias and “ Geraniums,” and how many repottings are 
necessary for young plants ? Should manure-water b$ 
given, or how am I to get the compact little bushes 
covered with fine blooms such as one sees at nurseries ?—H. 

2995. —Gleaning coral.— I shall be very muoh 
obliged if someoue will tell me how to oleau coral f I have 
large pieces of coral which have about forty years' dirt in 
Ithem, and ought to be white. Washing does not dean 
them, for it to impossible to get into the interstices. Also 
{large blocks of a sort of stone coral equally dirty?— 


2976.—Treatment of Heaths.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to treat a greenhouse Heath? I 
bought it in bloom at a florist's, and havfe it in the green- 

S ouse. It looks fading. Should I give much water, also 
quid-manure?— Alton Rectory. 

2977. — Mesembryanthemums for indoor 
culture. —Will someone be good enough to inform me 
tbe names of the best Mesembryanthemums for indoor 
culture, with a brief description of their flowers and cul¬ 
ture required ?— Mkskmbryantuemum. 

2978.— White Chrysanthemums.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of about three or four varieties 
of White Chrysanthemums belonging to the Japanese and 
incurved var. whioh are the moat iu advance in quality 
to those of former years ?— Flower Lover. 

2*79. — Berried Solanums losing their 
leaves.— What can be the reason of Solanums (the 
berried ones), whioh have fruited freely, dropping their 
leaves and exhibiting tiny white spots all np the stems? 
They grow in a cool greenhouse temperature.— Mrs. 

2980.— Maiden-hair Ferns, dec.—Is it necessary 
to let Maiden-hair Ferns die off at this time of year in order 
to obtain fine plants ? If so, what is the treatment neces¬ 
sary when they again begin growing? Does the same 
treatment apply to other sorts of greenhouse Ferns?— 
F. H. H. 


2981. — Sowing Delphinium seed.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the best time to sow Delphinium seed, 
and whether it is better sown in seed pans under glass or 
placed in the open ground at once ? I want to have tbe 
plants bloom this season if possible.—C onstant Reader, 
Beckenham. 

2982. — Border Carnations.— I planted some layers 
bf hardy border Carnations under a garden light, but 
otherwise unprotected, on 21st.. October, 1892. Can I pot 
them up early in February, ana subjeot them to a gentle 
heat indoors, and will they flower earlier under this treat¬ 
ment ?— Primrose. 

. 2983.— Moss on paths, etc.— I should be glad of 
someone would kindly tell me of a plan to rid my gravel 
paths of Moss and weeds ? It seems useless to either hand- 
weed or hoe. as they are covered again almost as soon as 
it to done, I might mention there to Grase on either side 
Of the path.-E. W. O. I 

2984. — Chinese Sacred Lily.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how I should ripen the bulbs of the Chinese 
Stored Lily after they have done flowering ? I suppose 
they should not be put into the ground like other bulbs? 
Should they be planted in sand, or kept unplanted in a 
dry, warm plaoe ?—M. E. II. 

2985. — Grafting Paradise stocks. — I have 
planted this autumn 100 Paradise Apple stocks. Will 
someone please tell me the best wav to graft them ? They 
are each about the thickness of a lead pencil. Is there a 
way of dispensing with the olay ? Would earthing up 
serve the same purpose ?—C. N. P. 

2986. — Soot for Onions and Turnips.— Will 
someone kindly say how much soot should be used on 
ground Intended for Onions in a bed, 24 feet long by 9 feet 
wide, and when should. it be applied ? Will it prevent the 
Onion-maggot destroying the crop? Also, what quantity; 
for a Turnip-bed of same size ?— Fred. 

2987. — Growing Melons.— I thought of trying to 
grow some Melons this year. How shall Iproceed ? I nave 
only enough manure to make one hot-bed, but I have 
enough leaves to fill a good sized frame. Shall I start the 
plants the first week in April, and then put the leaves in ■ 
(he frame two weeks after, and a foot of loam, and plant 
(he plants on that ? And would you kindly say if I should 
syringe and give them air, ok not syringe and give no air ? 
—B. C 
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: 2996.— Treatment of a Climbing “Gloire" 
Rose-— 1 should be glad if “ P. U." would tell me how to 
. treat the above, which I planted in November last. Should 
;1 prune it at all? It has one long shoot, about 6 feet 
[high, and below that are a number of smaller ones, each 
; about 2 feet or 3 feet in length. It 1s on a west walL— 
; Somerset. 

i 2997.— Pruning flruit-trees.— When is the right 
• time to prune Apr loots. Plume, Peaches, Nectarines ? At 
what distance should the spurs be? How many eyes 
should be left? Is last year's wood the bearing wood? 
Should the green shoots be left or out away ? The trees 
are on a south-east wall, and are from 5 years old and 
upwards—some 12 or 15 yean old.— Garlands. 

2998. — Heating a greenhouse.— Will someone 
please inform me what length of 3-lnoh hot-water 
pipes would maintain sufficient heat for a greenhouse con¬ 
taining about 500 cubic feet ? I may inform you that the 
boiler would be built in one corner. Please also state the 
length of 4-inch pipes for the same house? The sides are 
of brick. It is a span-roof. —C. Ball. 

2999. — Tuberoses and a Campanula, Ac.— 
Will anyone kindly tell me if it to possible to have 
Tuberoses and Campanula pyramidalis alba in bloom the 
first week in November next? If so, 1 should be gladof hints 
ob to treatment? Also, are there any bright flowers of 
graceful habit that would do for grouping at that period 
(not Chrysanthemums)?— Birmingham. 

8000.— Treatment of a Oytlsus.—I have aCytfsns 
racemosus in my greenhouse that has been in bud for some 
weeks, but directly the flower-buds show' yellow they 
begin to wither away before they are fully out. Can any¬ 
one kindly inform me what is the cause ? .The greenhouse 
is kept at a heat of 40 degs. to 55 degs., and the plant 
does not suffer from want of water.—J. K. 

3001.-Marechal Nlel Rose.—I have a Martahal 
Niel Rose in a cool greenhouse that is showing signs of 
life (in fact, coming into leaf) at every point. It has not 
been potted since last spring. It had two shoots on last 
year 5 feet or 6 feet long, with only as many blooms, and 
during tbe year another shoot was added as long as the 
other. Should I pot it or what? I want a quantity of 
bloom.—R. C., Chorley. 

8002.— Arum Lilies.—I have a quantity of Arum 
Lilies coining into flower, but most of them are very much 
discoloured. They are grown in span-roofed house, tem¬ 
perature, 65 degs. to 70 degs. They have plenty of water 
with liquid-manure (soot and pigeon-manure) twioe per 
week. All the plants are very robust, and throwing up 
plenty of blooms. I should be pleased to learn the cause 
of the discolouring?— Arums Discolouring. 

3003. —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. — I have 
grown Hyaoinths for years ,but never had them do so badly 
Before. The roots on some are quite rotten, but wh*t 
surprises me is that Roman Hyaoinths and Narcissi are 
doing well wdth same sort of soil and same treatment. . 1 
had the bulbs from a good firm and they have been treated 
in the usual way. The blooms are showing about an inoh 
above the bulb. ' I should like to know the reason?— 
Gardener. 

3004. -Heating 1 a conservatory. — will " A 
Gardener Satisfied with the Loughborough ” kindly say 
does be heat 300 feet 4-inch and 70 feet of 2-inch pipe with 
one boiler, and, if so, what size is it, and with what kind of 
fuel ? Also by what arrangement doe* he keep one part 
of the 50-feet house as a stove, and a small house by tbe 
side of it at 60 dege., and the other part of the house at 
40 degs. to 45 degs. ? I have about 50 feet of 4-inch piping 
attached to a cylindrical cast-iron independent boiler, but 
I had to sit up uearly all through tbe late frosts till two 
o’clock in the morning before 1 could leave it safely.— 
Constant Reader. 


3005.— Apple-stocks.— A nurseryman quoted a price 1 
to me for dwarf Apple-stocks, and on receipt of order and 
rumh gent the Crab-Btook. Will someone kindly say if he 
to not wrong, and to it any use grafting Crab-stock with 
Lord Grosvenor, EchllnviUe, Bismarck, Lord Buffleld, and 
Worcester Pearmain, and train as bush or pyramid trees, 
or would the broad-leaved Paradise-atooka be more suit¬ 
able ? My garden to light silty soil, and the other is rather 
stiff. —Grosvenor. 

8006.— Seed - pans and boxes. — Will anyone 
kindly give me the benefit of his advioe in preparing seed- 
pans and boxes? Every year I am greatly troubled with 
great thick oarpets of Moss growing and smothering the 
young plants out of existence. I sow Begonias, Cyclamens, 
Auriculas, and some others, and though the seedlings 
come generally well enough for a start, the Moss quickly 
gets the advantage before the young plants are ready to 

S it or transplant. How can I prevent it or get over the 
ffioulty?—L earner. 

3007.— Grassing over a garden.— I have a large 
piece of ground, about li acres, which has been used as a 
(rough kitchen garden for Cabbages, Potatoes, Ac. I wish 
to Grass it over, and plant it as an orchard. There are 
some fruit-trees in it now. The ground faces east and 
Bouth; neighbourhood, Sunningdale. What is the time 
of year to set to work op the Grass ? How should the 
ground be prepared? What will be Che’bestseed to sow? 
What would be the best kind of fruit-trees, and 1 should 1 1 
wait till the autumn before planting them ?—Zbta. 

3008.— Hot-bed frames.— I have some old-fashioned 
frames for hot-beds, partly sunk in the ground. Lostyear I 
dug out the ground to the depth of 1 foot below the surface, 
and then filled up within the frame with long manure to 
the depth of 2 feet. This did not seem to answer. I read an 
article on hot-beds in Gardening a fortnight ago; but 
.could get no hints for such frames as above. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how best to use the frames. The heat* 
seemed soon to go.. Should I paok straw on outside?: 
What Boil to best for Melons and Cucumbers, and should 
it be sifted ?—If. 

: 3009.— Plants for a conservatory.— WU1 someone 
kindly tell me what will grow best under the fiat stages of 
■a oonservatory ? My house to 15 feet by 8 feet, with flat 
.stages at either side. I am anxious to have climbers, and 
’wish to know if they will thrive if I plant them in a bed 
under the stage, and train them up so as to pass at back 
of Btage near the glass ? Or would light and sunshine be 
necessary for the roots? Would Niphetos, Martohal 
Niel, or W. A. Richardson RoBes, or would Passion-flowers 
do with their roots planted In such shade ? The house to 
heated by a “ Horse-shoe " boiler.— Ireland. 

3010. — Huck&ris amazonica. — Will someone 
please say what is best mode of forcing the Eucharis Lily, 
and what is the ordinary season for its bloom ? I got one in 
October last and have it planted in loam, leaf-mould, and 
Band. The temperature of house is from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. during day, and from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night. 
It has not any sign of blooming yet. The leaves and stem 

f 'et pierced by some fly or gTub, leaving a red mark like 
ron-rust. I put the point of a pin into the stem where 
thus pierced, and a tiny white aphide nimbly ran out. 
What would rid the plant of such pests ?—Ireland. 

SOIL— Rosea to bloom In August.— Will some 
reader kindly tell me how I oan ensure the above? I 
have some two dozen varieties of Roses, including 
Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie Baumann. Baroness 
Rothschild, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. J. Lalng, John 
Hopper, Gioire de Dijon, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Senateur Vaisse, Countess of Oxford, Alfred Oolomb, La 
Rosi&re, Ac. I generally cut them back in March, but my 
Roses are all over by the middle of July, and I should be 
glad if someone oould tell me how I could manage to have 
them in flower in August, as I get no second crop.— 
Somkrskt. 

3012.— Peas and Celery.— I have grown these for 
ma ny years on the same plot of ground with more or less 
success, aocording to the seasons. Last year results were 
bad. If I use the same ground again, what are the best 
manures to put into the ground to ensure success this year 
in Peas and Celery, or should this ground be left and another 
[ plot be found ? My gardener (a new one) proposes to quit 
' present ground, and bring up my Peas and Celery upon a 
plot devoted for rpany years successfully to Strawberries; 
but in that case I should go without my Strawberries this 
year. Is it advisable to quit old ground and find new 
ground, or keep to present ground and apply—what man¬ 
ures?— Hilda. 

3913 ,— Pruning Plums. —Would someone kindly 
inform tneLhow to prune Plums ? Is it the proper treat¬ 
ment to cut the breast-wood back to two eyes? Why I ask 
this question is because I have been In gardens where the 
treatment to carried out by gardeners, and as it happens I 
have taken charge of two gardens during this last few 
years, and I find the pruning has been done as above. Now 
the way I think of treating Plums on walls to to prune the 
breast-wood to six or four eyes, theu on this we may 
expect to get plenty of fruiting spurs, but if as stated 
above be the right treatment, how oan we get fruit¬ 
ing buds where pruned so close ? For my part I cannot see 
how it oan be done.— Young Gardener. 

3014.—Ail old-fashioned greenhouse.-i have 
a large old-fashioned greenhouse, faoing south, and heated 
when necessary by hot-water pipes running along three 
tides about a foot from ground. At book is a high narrow 
border in which are planted “Geraniums,*' and other 
climber* for back wall. Along the three other sidte are slate 
alabe on whioh' are pot plants. Inthe middle art three old 
fashioned deep pots, over which I have placed long boards 
to form terraces for flowers. Could I grow Ferns, Maiden¬ 
hair, Ao., in such a house. And-Jf so, will some-reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me how best to do. so, where to 

E lace them, how to plant them, what soil to use, and what 
inds to plant, and when ? There are Vines In the house. 
—H. 

3015 .— Crops under glass.— I have a house near 
S unn ingdale, with large conservatory, two vineries, Orohid; 
house, all heated, and faoing east, and an Orchard houae 
unheated, and facing west. They are now quite empty, 
and require repairs and paint. Will the painting injure 
the Vines at this time of year? When done, what profit¬ 
able crops oould I grow for market, either vegetaWes or 
flowers ? I am not going In for Orchids again,, and do not 
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mean to force the Vines. Would forced Straw berries 
The conservatory doee not want painting, but there is now 
nothing in it except a few shabby creepers, and one large 
Palm in a tub. Could I do any good with Roses here, and 
^ 80 should they be planted in the ground or in pots? Is 
it too late to get some now to bloom, say in March or 
April?— Zkta.__ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but renders are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3016. —Grammatophyllum speciosnm {For- 
icard).—J cannot decide. You must wait and watch. I 
cannot say, but I hope it may be, but I cannot hold out 
much hope. Should it, however, prove to be a spike, I 
hope you will reserve a flower for me.—M. B. 

3017. — Orchids with bedding-plants (B. E.) — 
No, l cannot name any epiphytal Orchids that will grow 
with them. There are some of the terrestrial kinds that 
would do. A gentleman whom I think is a reader of this 
paper has told me he is getting some of these home from 
Australia. When be gets them I will refer to them in these 
pages.—M. B. 

3018. — Oncidium Rogersi.— D. N. sends me a 
flower of O. varioosum, asking if it is the variety Rogersi? 
He says he bought it for that variety, and he hopes my 
opinion will justify him in calling it by that name. In 
answer I must say my opinion is that it is nothing but the 
typical form of the species, and that not a very good form 
either ; but O. varicoeum is a bright and pretty plant, so 
that you cannot dislike it, but it is nothing like a Rogersi. 
-M. B. 

3019. — Native Orchis—I am asked by a lady reader to 
tell her the naineof a place where she can go and get these in 
the season ? Now you have some six species at least growing 
round you, within a radius, say, of a dozen miles. More 1 
cannot say ; let those who want them And them and get 
them. They are all beautiful, and if these are marked and 
transplanted at the proper season, I never found any 
difficulty with them, neither can I conceive there to beany 
reason why they should not do well. They only want to 
be left alone.—M. B. 

3020 . —Toxlcophlea spectabllls ( J. C. M .\—This 
is the name of the plant sent. It is a free flowering plant, 
aud easily grown into a good specimen, and when well 
grown it flowers and becomes very handsome. It was 
introduced from the Cape some years ago by Mr. Williams, 
of the Viotoria Nursery, Upper Holloway, who, I have no 
doubt, could give you all information about if. Another 
species was introduced at the same time, T. Thunbergi, 
but it is neither so free growing nor such an abundant 
flowerer as T. speotabilis.—J. J. 

3021. -OyrtanthuH lutescens {J. Aplin ).—This is 
the name of the bulb which you send in flower. It is a 
South African plant, and it wasintroduoed into our gardens 
about thirty year<> ago. It is a very pretty plant, the long 
tubular flowers, slightly ourved and yellow, with the limb 
white. This I first saw at Reigate, when Mr. Green had 
charge of the gardens of W. W. Saunders, who introduced 
it through his oollector, Mr. Cooper. It is rather inclined 
to bo* thin and weak, through the leaves being somewhat 
spatse, but is a beautiful plant for early flowering.— 
J. J. 

3022. —Cypripedium barbafcum.— Oscar White 
sends some shoots of this species, asking what is the 
matter with them ? Well, they look to have grown out of 
themselves, being upon stems some 5 inches and 6 inches 
high, single, spindly-lookinjj things. It oocurs to me it is 
a poor, small-flowered variety, and I, therefore, should 
counsel my friend to bury it; but if, on the other hand, he 
intends keeping it, let it remain as it is for another month, 
then cut it down. You might put the tops in and get some 
plants from them ; but if I did not know it was a good 
variety I would throw it away.—M. B. 

3023. —Maxlllaria aurea flava.-4. H. asks for 
detailed instructions for a plant which he calls by this 
name, but I do not know any species so called, but I 
should be glad to learn, and if “ A. H. M can give me a look 
at this species some time I should b« glad. The majority 
of the Maxillarias thrive best as pot plants, the pots to be 
well drained, using for soil about half and half of good 
fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss, and during the 
growing season they like an abundant supply of moisture, 
reducing the quautity when jpt>wth is finished, and the 
temperature also must be reduced some 10 degs. Some 
few species are fitted for the oool-house, but I cannot say 
whether yours is a oool or warm-house kind.— M. B. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS 

Any communication* respecting plant* or fruits 
sent io name shoulil always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkniso Illos- 
tratrp, .37, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— C. J.—l, Odontoglossum Cer- 

vanteei; 2, Odouto. Rossi.- T. A rcher. -They are 

Conifer seeds apparently by the taste, but we cannot tell 

to what species they belong.- J. £.— 1, Cupreesus 

nootkatensis ; 2, Picea Mouuda; 3, Pinus parviflora ; 4, 
Thujospis dolobrata. Jessie. —1, Adiantum concinnum ; 

2, Cheilanthes viscoea ; 8, Myriopteris elegans ; 4. Davallia 
solida; 5, AJiantum amabile ; 6, Nepbrolepis pectinata; 

7, Pteris grandifiora.- A Constant Reader.—1, Sophro- 

nitis cernua ; 2, L»lia ancepe Percivallana; 3, Odonto- 

gloeeum Cervantesi ; 4. Lmlia autumnalis Fostumani.- 

Q II.— 1, Pteris Kingiaua ; 2, Adiantum SancUe Catherine ; 

3, Lastrea decomposita; 4, Lycopodium dendroideum. 

- Amateur.- 1, Centradenia rosea ; 2, Euphorbia jac- 

quinieflora ; 3, Ipom:ea Hornfalliae.- J. C C.—1. Cypri¬ 

pedium Boxalli; 2, Dandrobium Wardianum ; 3, Dendro- 

bium Linawianum; 4, Cypripedium Amesianum. - G. 

Fraser.— They are six very good forms of Dendrobium 
nobile. ___ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. Clifford .—Probably the damping off of the Chrjs 
anihrmum is owing to want of air. Is the frame 
ventilated on fine daye when not froety ? Give other 
particulars. 
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BECONIA TUBERS, ONE YEAR [OLD. 

Tuberous Begonias tor bedding. i _ 

Tuberous Begonias for pot culture. 

Tuberous Begonias are all the rage and merit 
it, being beautiful and lasting, useful for a variety of purposed 
and have a refined and effective appearance in almost an) 
position. Last year Tuberous Begonias were more popula 
than the “Missing Word Craze,'' and are likely to be raor 
bo this sea ion. 

Don’t pay exorbitant prices ; the excellent qualify ot 
the large an I very free-flowering strains we offer are th- 
tubers for your money. 

Single Begonias, one-year-old tubers, comprisint 
crimson, scarlet, white, orange, Ac., 2s. 6d. per doz. 

Double Begonias, all flowered last year, and proven 
A1 qualiry. Labelled to colour, 6 for 3s. 3d.; 6s. doz 

N.B.—Tae tubers offered above will make plants treble th- 
size of this season’s raising. Free for cash with order. 
CRANE & CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 
_ _March, Cambs_ 


TREE CARNATIONS, best sorts, such a 

A- Mrs. Moore (largest white), Duke of Fife (salmon-scarlet) 
Miss Joliffe (flesh-pink), Duke ot Clarenoe (scarlet). Ac., Ac 
6 for 2s. 6d. ; 4s. 6d. per doz., tree tor cash.—CRANE t 
CLARKE, March, Cambs._ 


flINKRARIAS. — First-class strains, nic* 

hJ plants, fit for potting, to bloom early, Is. 3d. doz., free.- 
ORANE A CLARKE, March, Cambs._ 


HALCEOL ARIAS (Herbaceous). — Bull’s 

hJ Williams’, Kelway's, and James' magnificent strain* 
healthy young plants, Is, Gd. doz.; larger size, 2a. 6d. doz 
free.-CRANE A CLARKE, March, Cambs. 


■poLLlSSON’S TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER 

-tw 25 seeds, 6d. lyvckie’s Perfection, 25 seeds, 6d., true 
WILLIAM BARNES, Pole-hill Nursery, Hillingdon-heath. 
Uxbridge^ 


70 OHO SPRING BEDDING.—Douoi, 

• VJ^KJKJKJ carnations. Is. 3d.; 12 Polyanthus, Is. 3d. 
12 Auriculas, Is. 3d.; £5 Tufted Pansies, Is. 3d. ; 50 Daisie« 
Is. 3d ; 25 Narcissus, Is. 3d.; 50 Daffodils, Is. 3d ; 25 Geum? 
Is. 3d ; 100 Crocus, Is. 3d ; Seeds, 2d. pkt, 12 for is. 6d , free 
Primulas. Cinerarias, Caloeolarias, Begonias, Gloxinias, Fernt- 
Palms Cyclamen, Petunias L >belia, Asters, Stocks. 25pkts o 
Annuals, Is. 3d., free.—TURNER Thstto heath. St. Helens 


IT IGH-CO LO U R E D PR l M ROS ES. — Deau’ 

LL be .utiful hybrids, finest in the country, 20, Is. 9d.—J 
OORNHILL, Byfleet,_8urrey. 

KTEW GIANT IRISH ANEMONES (St 

Bright's), immense double blooms, in brilliant and in 
finitely varied colours ; 25, Is. 9d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleei 
Surrey. __ 

THE YELLOW FOXGLOVE.—Stately, hand- 

I some, and uncommon, but hardy and easily grown; . 
well-rooted plants. Is., free, with cultural directions. Now i 
b est time to plant.—JOHN RAYNER, Avenue. Southampton 
PERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet unde. 

■L trees and other bad places ; charming flowers, blue, white 
red, 3 for Is , free, with directions. Now is best time to plant 
-RAYNER. as above._ 


A beautiful hakui tLuj.ui.it 

American Bellbind, grows 20 feet in season, festoon 
baloonies, Ac., covered enormous rose-pink, trumpet-shape, 
blooms all summer, 2 for Is. free, with d rectioiu. Now n 
best time to plant.—RAYNER. as abjre. 


PERNS. — Evergreen, 12 different, hardy 

■L large-rooted, feathery varieties, 2s. 6d., free. 12 ScoTo 
pendriums. in 12 sorts, 7s. 6d.; 6 tufts of Gentiana verna 
2s. Gd. Trade supplied. Price list, Jd. — P. O KELLY 
Gienarra House, Ballyvaughan. oo. Clare._ 


12 Acres, Well-rooted, Healthy, Clean. 

0, W FRUIT TREES. bM. 

APPLES, oert&in cropping aorta : Groavenora, Grena¬ 
diers, Suffielda, Cellinis, Ac., Ac. 


OLDFIELD NURSERIES. ALTRINCHAM. 


in nnn boxes vegetable ani 

IU,UUU FLOWER SEEDS.—200 packets of choic- 
Seeds in each box. Warranted fresh and true to name 
Money returned if not approved. Price 2«. Gd., 5s., 10s., 20a 
to 60s. per box. Astounding value.—JAMES, Importer, Nev 
Malden. Surrey. 


pXTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 6d 

-Lj and Is. per packet, from 503 to 2,000 seeds in each packet 
Begonia, Balsam. Caloeolaria, Cineraria, Gloxinia, Primula 
Petunia, Verbena, Stocks, Asters, Pansies, Ziuuias. Cam-* 
tious, Mimulus, and many others. Trade supplied at lov 
rates.—JAMES. Importer, New Malden. Surrey. 


OPIRiEAS.—Large, imported, in (5-inch pots 

O growing. Being overstocked, will Bell few 3s. doz., wort! 
10s.—TURNER, Lydiate. Liverpool. _ 

MAIDEN-HAIR (A. cunea-tum), 6, Is. 3d. ; i 

J-v-1- Hybrid Roses, Is. 3d.; 12 Chrysanthemums, Is. 3d.; 1. 
Cinerarias, Is. 3d.; 12 Primulas, la 3d.,free.—TURNER. 


OEEDS.—Cucumbers, frame or outdoors, Toma 
C toes, Begonias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Musk, 2d. packet 
Is. 6d. doz.; larger, 3s. doz., free. Catalogues.—TURNER 
Lyd iate, Liverpool 


HYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE. — Bards 

hJ Terrestrial (Lady’s Slipper) Orchid, strong plants, witl 
good crowns, just arrived in exceptional condition, Is. 9d 
each, including package and Parcel Postage; 4 for 5s. Gd 
cash with order. Some hardy clumps and masses as r -oeivod 
5s. and 7s. 6<L each. General CaUlocue free for 4 stampa.- 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford. 


TOVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES 

-L —Stocky plants, transplanted last autumn ; Thury, Nob). 
Paxton, President, and others, car. pd., 25, Is ; 103, 3s.; 50u 
12s. 6d Terms, cash. List free.-W. LOVELL A SON 
Strawberry Growers, Driffield. 


T OOK !—Have you won Prizes? If not seno 
J-l a stamp for Seed List and tips.—JOHN HARRISON 
Florist. Be I per. Derbyshire. 


TROUBLE BEGONIAS.—Fine seedling tuber* 
AJ in 8 separate colours, from 5s. to 15s. per doz.; largt- 
quanti&ies cheaper.—REV. K. LASCELLES, Newton St. 
Loe, Somerset. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF PEAS 

OF BEST QUALITY. Per 8 qta. Perqt 
s. d. s. d. 

Sharpe’s Triumph.-70 10 

Ne Plus Ultra.66 10 

William the First.56 09 

Prince of Wales . 5 6 0 10 

Duke of Albany .96 14 

William Hurvt.9 6 14 

Songsters Nol .40 08 

Srmtagwm .6 6 10 

Yorks Hero. 4 6 0 10 

/witch's Perfection. 6 6 0 10 

Laxton's Fillba-ket. 5 6 0 10 

Prizetaker Green Marrow.40 08 

Packing free. Cash with order. New Catalogue of Seels 

post free on application. 

JOHN TURNER, Wethorby. York*. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong plants of Presi- 

^ dent, The Captain, Keen's Soodliug. Garibaldi, 8ir 
Joseph Paxtoa, Vioomtesse Herictrt de Th iry, Lsttoa s 
N >bie, each, 3i per 100, carnage paid, cash with order.— 
JOHN TU RNER. Weth erbv. Y ork*. 

TURNER’S COLLECTIONS OF -PKAg.— 

A 12 fiae sorts, i-pint of each, 3e. 6d. ; Pint, 6a. Gd. 
mart, 12s.; best sorts for succession: packing free, cash 
•vith order.— JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. Yorks 

TURNER’S COLLECTIONS OF ONIONS. 

A. —6 fine varieties, 2 ounces of each, 5s. ; 1 ounce of ca ;h, 
2s. 9d. ; J ounoe of each, Is. 6d. Pont free, cash with order. 
-JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks._ 

'TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice Flower 

A. Seeds.—Begonias, Cyclamens, Primula, Coleus Gloxinia, 
Cactus, Ferns, Palm*. Petunia, Verbena, Lobelia, Camellia, 
Azvlea, Canna, Auricula, Ac. Is. worth aud over po-t free. 
Hundreds testimonials.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, W uch- 
a id. Hants. _ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bu*h, 

O »nd Pyramid Fruit-trees.—Apples, Pears, and Pluim, 
insisting of ail the best sorts, at Is. each; lbs. per dezen ; 

/5s. per 103. All good, strong, healthy trees, mo .t of them 
*rell-46t with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen ; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
tuck post free on application.—THOM A8 EVES, The Nur- 
« eries, Gravesend. _ 

CLEMATIS, &c.—Blue, purple, red, white, 

'd crimson, rare yellow, “ Kermesina, ’ Jackmsni.il var.. 
I*.: 3 var.. Is. Roses. 30 var . 9s.; 12 var., 3s ; 3 var. Is., free. 
Perennials. List.—BROUNT, Rothertield. Sussex. 

3HEPPARD’S CATALOGUE of Genuine 

O Beads, Plant 1 , and Bulbs, at reasonable prices, post free. 
-W. k A. SHEPPARD, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

DOSES, ROSES, dwarf H.P., beat named, 

•Lw strong, healthy bushes, 5s. 6d. dozen; 6, Sa.; 3. Is. 9J , 
;x rriage p aid —SHE PPARD, as above. _ 

r ILIUM AURATUM.—Sound bulbs, 8 to 9 

Ll inches round, 4s. 6d. doz.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 2, 1*.; larger. 6*., 
Js . and 12s. dozen, post free. L. rubrum large buiba, 7d.; 
.Ilium. 8d aud lOd.; longiflorutn, gigautenm, 4d. each. — 

rilEPPARD. a< above. _ 

flUCUMBER PLANTS—Telegraph, strong, 

'd Is. each, or 10«. dozen. Safaly packed, post free for cash. 
-T, HI L3D >N. Butts-green, Hornchurch, Essex _ 

DOSES, ROSES, ROSES.—40,000 to select 

5-b from; finest Hybrid Perpetua’s, 5e. 6d. doz., 6 for 3s. ; 
tl.iest Bush, Tea, and Noi< ttes, 8s per doz., 6 for 4s. Car 
riage paid; purchasers salection. Catalogue free.—WREN 
i CO. The Nurseries, Keynsham, Bristol. 

F YOU WANT prize double stocks 

or Vicoria A* ter a for show, send 7d.; or packet of each 
is. —W. WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, E*»ex 

TF you want beautiful prize Giaut Pauslea, sow 
L seed from my magnificent blotched and rich varied strain, 
/ d , Is., and 2s. Gd. pkt., free — W. WELCH, above ad d reea. 

^EEDS for Market Growers, Seedsmen, and 

O Bhopkeepe's.—Firat quality at lowest prices. Pictorial 
Mckets in great variety. Liberal discount and carriage paid 
,-ums. Lint pose tree.— E. P. BROWN, Seed Grower, 
C .ggeshall, Essex ._ 

GERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cutting*, 

LI carriage paid by parcel post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dozen ; 7s. 100. White Vesuvius, Is. Gd. 
dozen; 8#. 100 Henry Jaooby, dark crimson, and John 

G.bbons, fine large scarlet, 2s. dozen; 12s. 100. Le Cygue, 
double wbitd, and F. V. Raspail, double Bcarlet, 2i. dozen. 
M uter Christine, pink, Is. 8d. dozen ; lOi. 100. West Bngh- 
t in Gem, free-blooming, scarlet. Is. 6d. dozen ; 8i. IU0. Mm. 
Pollock, golden tricolor, and Mrs Clutton. silver tricolor. 
3». doren.—CHARLES FRENCH, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

DPORT. — “ Boy’* Own ” Guns, kill bird*, 

^ rabbits, kc., 2s. 3d.; extra powerful, 3e. 3d. American 
Catapults, powerful, accurate, Is 3d. Rabbit Bolters, superior 
to ferrets. Is. pkt. Demon Bird Trap.-i, self-acting catch alive. 
Is 3d. , car, paid.—J. E 4GLE8TON, Naturalist, Sunderland 

THE READING FORCING HOUSES, very 

-1- strong, suitable for Cucumbers, Tomatoes. Ac. All 
woodwork, ironwork (except gutters), and 21 ez glass, 20 ft. 
bv 12 ft. .€10 10s.: 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 lOx, car. paicL-G. 
P ARSONS, 217, Oxf-ird-road, Beading _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.-Garden net- 
-L ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot If lef out in all 
weathers. ICO yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards 6*.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to may width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received ami approved of the netting from - HY. J. 
GA88QN, Garden Net Works, Bye. _ 

ITIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest 

V therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17a.; 56 lb., 10s. fid^ 28 lb., 
is. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s.-WATSON k SCULL. 90, lower Tehama. 

« treet. Tendon. k.C. _ 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

•Lv that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will tie happy to supply 
\ny lad? or gentleman with particulars. Ac.—Rt. John’s Nur- 
, Wom ewf, _ i. _ 

H.AMEKEEPER.—A Gentlemau recommends 

LI a trustworthy man as Gamekeeper; pleasant, willing 
man; good shot; married and no children. —“ J. E. R„ 63, 
Linooln's Inn Fields 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have seen it sometimes advised that Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings be put into warmth in order 
to indnce the quick formation of roots. In the 
case of cnttings inserted from the middle of 
March onwards, I admit that artificial heat is 
beneficial and, indeed, necessary, as the season 
being go far advanced, the gain of a week only 
in getting them rooted is important. But except 
in the case of Pompons, very few Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers would think of deferring propa¬ 
gation to so late a period. Those who grow for 
the production of large blooms, especially for 
exhibition, I am aware, make a point of getting 
young plants as Boon as possible, but it is sig¬ 
nificant that the most successful exhibitors 
recommend quite cool treatment. If they can 
get blooms of the highest quality by this method 
it is evident that Chrysanthemum growers 
generally do not need to pursue any other. A 
noted grower once remarked that the advantage 
in time apparently gained by the formation of 
roots was lost in the Blight check which the 
rooted cuttings must necessarily sustain in 
hardening them off as well as through the 
slight weakening effect produced by the appli¬ 
cation of artificial warmth. Be this as it may, 
striking Chrysanthemums in warmth I consider 
only justifiable when, through unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances, perhaps, they cannot be got in at 
the time which the grower fixes for so doing. 
It not nnfrequently happens that cnttings of 
some kinds are not ready when the accustomed 
date arrives for inserting them. Not a few 
varieties are shy in throwing up suckers, and 
one cannot take them until perhaps a fortnight 
later than he would wish to. In such a case 
pntting the cuttings into warmth would be 
excusable and might be of service. I confess 
that I should be tempted to do so myself. For 
the production of big blooms it is of course indis¬ 
pensable that the cuttings be put in towards the 
cloee of the vear at the latest, but in a general 
way I consider that the first week in February 
is quite early enough. A very good cultivator 
in this neighbourhood tells me that although he 
makes a practice of putting in cuttings at the 
latter end of December and early in January, he 
gets in a general way quite as good blooms from 
plants that are struck about the middle of 
February. The earlier the cuttings are rooted, 
the longer the season for the plants to grow in, 
and as they have to be repotted when needful, 
they, of course, come into their blooming pots at 
the commencement of the summer. The conse¬ 
quence is that they become root-bound just at 
the most trying time of year for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Unless plants in this condition get the 
best of care during hot spells of weather they 
are sure to receive a check, losing, perhaps, a 
good portion of their lower leaves, the blooms 
also being deficient in quality. With later pro¬ 
pagation the final shift is deferred, so that the 

S lants are just working into the new soil as the 
ays reach their maximum length. For 
Ordinary decoration, where the exhibition 
standard of quality is dot aimed at. I think the 
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latter date for propagating is preferable. In a 
cool-house or frame Chrysanthemum cuttings 
will make roots and be ready for potting off in 
six weeks—that is, if they get good attention. 
It is surprising what a difference a little neglect 
or indiscretion in watering makes in the time 
required for the cuttings to make roots. From 
the moment they are inserted the soil must 
never become in the slightest degree dry, and 
yet it should at no time be heavily watered. If 
just the right amount of moisture can be main¬ 
tained, roots will be formed in much less time, and 
this quick rooting will make itself felt in the health 
and progress of the young plants. For striking 
Chrysanthemums nothing can equal hand-lights 
placed on ashes or Cocoa-fibre in a light house. 
During dull days the cuttings get more light 
than in any other way, and they are, con¬ 
sequently, more easily kept in a sturdy condition 
than when cases or frames are employed. The 
Best cuttings are, undoubtedly, those that 
push through the soil at a little distance from 
the stem, but I often take those that come from 
the old wood, and although I am aware that 
many have an aversion to using this kind of 
growth, I cannot say that I have ever remarked 
any difference in the quality of bloom they 
produce. Stem cuttings are not usually as 
strong as those that push from the crown of the 
plant, and that, I think, is the only valid 
objection to using them. If I had sufficient 
space I should never put more than one cutting 
in a pot, for it stands to reason that in this way 
the young plants make more rapid progress than 
when they have to be separated before repotting. 
There is, moreover, much less care needed, as 
root-disturbance involves much attention in the 
matter of watering, shading, and ventilating 
until the rooted cuttings have got well hold of 
the fresh soiL Where considerable quantities of 
plants are required, economy of space is gene¬ 
rally a consideration, and -inch pots must 
then be used. I put four cuttings into a pot, 
just allowing enough space to admit of each one 
standing free of its neighbour, and in this way 
only admitting as much air as is consistent 
with keeping the foliage from flagging. I keep 
the cuttings as sturdy as it is possible to do 
under the circumstances. I may observe that 
if once a leaf flags either from want of moisture, 
exposure to sunshine, or currents of air, so surely 
will that leaf decay prematurely. It is, there¬ 
fore, of importance that even in tne cutting stage 
the foliage should never lose its freshness. The 
soil must be light, and it is better that it should 
have been dried before nsing, as there is then 
less liability of its becoming close and sour. I see 
but little use in employing a rich compost, as the 
young plants do not remain in it, and the primary 
object is, of course, the free production of roots. 
As regards watering, this should always be don* 
at the beginning of the day and in dull weather. 

I am much against sprinkling with a fine rose, a* 
is often done. The foliage is made very wet, and 
the chances are that a considerable amount of 
moisture remains on it throughout the night, 
and I know of nothing that enfeebles the cut¬ 
tings so much as this. I always use a small 
can, and, placing the forefinger over the spont, 
can thus dribble the water in where needful 
without wetting the foliage to any great extent. 


This may seem a very small matter, but plant 
culture is oomposed of such, and I have more 
than once experienced the ill-effects of 
overhead watering under such circumstances. 
For a day or two after putting in the cuttings 
keep them quite close, as this fills them up 
with sap, but from that time until roots are 
formed they get air every morning, just as the 
atmosphere is more or less oharged with mois¬ 
ture. This is absolutely necessary, both as a 
means of keeping the cuttings healthy and 
dwarf, and warding off mildew, which invari¬ 
ably attacks them in an atmosphere that is 
overcharged with moisture. J. 


2978.— White Chrysanthemums. — 
During the last ten years there has been no 
addition to the list of white incurved Chrysan¬ 
themums that can be said to be an improvement 
of then existing kinds, although as a late- 
flowering sort Lord Evereley is worthy of 
notice. This is a sport from the well-known 
and popular Princess Teck, therefore possessing 
all tne characteristics of that type except colour. 
To this add Empress of India, Mrs. Heales, and 
if a small flowered variety is wanted, Mrs. 
George Rundle is deserving of notice. Amongst 
Japanese the case is different. The easy manner 
ia which seedlings are raised in this section 
renders the introduction of new and improved 
sorts an easy matter as compared with the 
incurved family. Avalanche is perhaps the 
finest individual white we have ; not only are 
the flowers of good quality, but the habit of 
growth is all that could be desired. Stanstead 
White, Florence Davis, and Mile. Marie Hoste 
complete a quartet of excellent varieties which 
are a long way ahead of such as Fair Maid of 
Guernsey and Elaine, for instance.—E. M. 

2959. — Hardy Chrysanthemums. — 

So much depends upon the state of the weather 
at the time the plants are in bloom whether they 
will be a success or not. There are no varieties 
that can be termed perfectly hardy in the 
sense that the flowers are not injured by frost, 
although the roots are hardy, of course. The 
best plan is to select kinds that open their 
flowers before much frost is expected. The 
following are all worthy of a trial: Mme 0. 
Desgrange (white), G. Wermig (yellow), Sceur 
Melanie (white), Lady Selborne (white), M. W. 
Holmes (crimson-red), Phoebus (bright-yellow), 
G. Glenny (primrose), Dr. Sharpe (magenta- 
crimson), Mrs. Horril (primrose • yellow), 
Bouquet Fait (rose-pink).—E M. 


2989.— Wood ashes in pottingsoil.— 
Yes, wood-ashes, in small quantities, form an 
excellent addition to potting-soil, containing a 
considerable quantity of potash and other 
fertilising principals, but care must be taken not 
to employ this material too liberally, especially 
if at all fresh. In an ordinary way a 6-inch pot¬ 
ful of the pure ash to a barrowful of compost 
will suffice.—B. C. R. 

2803.—Sawdust as manure.—I could not reocm- 
mend this for a town garden. In the first place, it is 
generally too strong. Then the saw-dust naturally has a 
tendenoy towards fungus, and fungoid diseases ate very 
prevalent among plant life in towns, where the air is 
n *je*»»*rily much more o!oeeand stuffy than in the ctuntry, 
-P. U. L 
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GARDEN WORK * 
OoDBervatonr* 

Take out the last of the Chrysanthemums. Even if 
there is a blossom or two upon them, the plants wilt not 
be worth keeping in the ooneervatory now. I will not say 
finish putting in Chrysanthemum cuttings, because cut* 
tings for special purposes may be put in for some time 
longer yet; but where large specimen blooms are wanted 
the last of the cuttings should now all be in. Where 
there is a good supply of plants and shrubs for forcing 
there will be no difficulty in keeping the conservatory gay 
now; but in our forcing operations we should bear in mind 
that some things will bear more heat than others, though 
the way in which the growth has been made will have 
some influenoe. Double Thorns force easily enough ; but 
the temperature should not be exoessive. The tempera¬ 
ture of a Peach-house at work will suit many things, suoh 
as Thorns, Laburnums, double-blossomed Cherries, Ao. 
Indian and Japanese Azaleas will bear a brisk heat, and 
Lily of the Valley, which are so beautiful now, oannot be 
had so early without considerable warmth. Tree-Pmoniee 
and Indian Rhododendrons are oharming for the con¬ 
servatory in early spring, and may be brought on in a 
greenhouse temperature. Mignonette may easily be hid 
in blossom under the glass all the year round ; it is only a 
question of sowing at frequent intervals. If specimens of 
Mignonette are well cultivated and enoouraged to grow 
to a large size and all seeds picked off, the flowering 
Is continuous for a year or more. I have had plants of 
Mignonette In the borders of a conservatory that flowered 
continuously for several years, and assumed a shrub-like 
habit; but after the first year the flowers are not so fine, 
and do not give off so much fragrance. How very sweet 
groups of Carnations in bloom are now! La Belle, though 
rather a weakly grower, flower j very freely, and it Is 
excellent to grow in quantity for wioter cutting. It suc¬ 
ceeds very well planted out in a bed of loam and trained 
up in a light position. Many things which are commonly 
grown in pots if one had the means of planting them out 
would do better. Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, for 
Instance, will cover the loftiest wall in a short time if a 
comfortable heat is maintained. Fuohsias, again, planted 
against a back wall and liberally treated in the matter of 
liquid-manure, will throw out oharming masses of bloom 
for at least nine months in the year, and if out baok when 
they get straggling will in a short time be a mass of blos¬ 
soms again. Less fire will be required now, and more 
ventilation given, and one need not be afraid of watering 
freely where required. Plants growing in borders-Tea 
Roses, for ins tan oe—may have liquid-manure. Abutilons 
which have been flowering all winter will be all the better 
for cutting back now. Growing specimens of any kind 
which require more pot-room may now have a shift. Bee 
that the ball is moist before repotting, and do not over¬ 
water afterwards. 

Stove. 

The new growth in many tiqts of leafage and the fresh 
bright blossom? give this hous9 a charming appearance 
now. If one grows plants under glass at all the warm- 
house or stove is, I think, indispensable ; there is suoh a 
freshness in everything, and the plants from warm 
countries have so much variety in tint in their leafage. 
Amaryllises will now be throwing up their spikes, and the 
moment these can be seen liquid-manure may be given ; 
in fact, I think all flowering bulbs may be benefited by 
a judicious use of stimulants. How rapidly the charm¬ 
ing Eucbaris Lily sends up its spikes of fragrant blossoms 
under the influenoe of a gentle stimulant. Growing speci¬ 
mens of this Lily may be potted now. It is best to pot 
these on without separating or dividing the bulbs, and 
when full size has been attained keep them going by the 
use of stimulants till signs of exhaustion appear, then 
break up the group ol bulbs and start afresh. There is 
no royal road to the satisfactory clearance of insect pests: 
but syringing with soft-soap and paraifin-oil will do good 
to Gardenias, Stephauotis, and other plants, climbing and 
others, which possets peculiar attractions for the mealy¬ 
bug. Gloxinias, Galaalums, Aohimenes, and other plants, 
bulbous and others, about starting into growth, should be 
repotted and started afresh on life’B iournev. Ic is always 
advisable to grow a few Caladiums in small pots for table 
and room. The delicate variety O. argyrites is a very 
effeotive plant in a 6-inch or 6-inch pot. Fill a number of 
6-inch pats with various kinds of lowly creeping plants 
for edgings and to furnish the sides of baskets by-and- 
bye. Fiona repens, Panicum voriega'um, Cissus discolor, 
Tradescantias vittata, and Selaginellas of various kinds 
will soon make useful decorative stuff if started early in 
the shady part of the stove or any warm-house. Poin- 
settles which have been well ripened by dry treatment 
may have water to start the buds or produce cuttings. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Guttings of Chrysanthemums taken any time this month 
or next will make good decorative material for a oool- 
house, and in the event of severe frost coming before 
blossoms are over they can be moved into the room, where 
they will keep a long time. I think the possessor of an 
unheated greenhouse should always have a few good 
specimen Chrysanthemums—by specimens I do not mean 
the leggy plants which the present craze for large flowers 
has brought about, but dwarf bushy plants whioh have 
been repeatedly pinched during the growing season, and 
which will carry many flowers useful for cutting, Ac. 
There is one treat thepoesessor of a cold-house may always 
enjoy in spring, and that is a good show of bulbs in pots. 
All the hardy bulbs will do very well in the oool-house. 
The Narcissus may be present in muoh variety. Tulips 
also and Hyacinths will b* coming on now, not forgetting 
the still humbler Snowdrop and Crocus. It is best to buy 
a few newly-imported bulbs every autumn, and pUnt 
those which have just flowered out in the borders. Lily 
of the Valley will flower as well in the unheated house as 
anywhere, though it will be muoh later. 

Forcing-houae. 

Propagating will still be a strong feature now, especially 
where there is much bedding out to do. Sow sub-tropical 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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plants to get strong before turning them out. These will 
Inotude Gannas or Indian Shot, Blue Gums, Acacias 
lophantha, Solanums of sorts, two of the beet being 
robust* and the white-leaved variety marginatum. Fer¬ 
nanda sinensis is a strong-growing plant with large 
foliage. Oastor-oils, especially Gibeoni, Variegated 
Indian Corn, Giant Hemp, and the Variegated Tree- 
Mallow (Lavatera arboron variegata) are all easily raised, 
and are more or lew useful. Sow in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould in about equal parts. The very hard seeds, 
suoh as the Indian Shot and Acacias, will germinate 
earlier and better if they are soaked In warm water (about 
10 J degrees) for twenty-four hours before sowing. Gut¬ 
tings of everything having soft green shoots whioh have 
been made in heat will root now very quickly. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Repot all those Ferns whioh have to be shaken out of 
the old soil just as the new growth is moving ; the check 
will be lew than if the repotting is done when the young 
fronds are several Inoheslong. More water will be required 
now, both at the roots and also in the atmosphere, and 
where the temperature has been purpoeely kept down as 
low as was safe, a little more heat may be employed with 
advantage. 

Window and Room Plants. 

Let us hope the worst of the winter is over, and that 
though there will yet be many cold days and nights, there 
will be no frost sharp enough to deatroy plants in our 
dwellings. One of the advantages window gardeners have 
now is the cheapnew, whioh is brought about by compe¬ 
tition, of the usual plants. Gyolamens, Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, and bulbs of all kinds are very cheap in comparison 
with what they were only a few years ago, and not only 
so, but the plants obtainable are better in quality. Palms, 
too, and other foliage plants are just as oheap in propor¬ 
tion, therefore window gardeners may cheaply replaoe 
anything lost through the frost, or ths season is now at 
hand when losses can be made good from seeds and 
cuttings. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Now that the froet has left us, and the ground is 
settling down, there will be arrears of work of all kinds to 
be fetched up, and among other matters to be seen to will 
be the preparation of sites for special subjects, such as 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Roses, Phloxes, Ac., all of whioh 
should have some little extra help in the way of new soil 
and manure. The planting of Roses may go on again now. 
Doubtless the autumn is the best time to plant Roses and 
many other things; but as a matter of fact itris not pos¬ 
sible in making alterations to get the work sufficiently 
forward for the planting to be done before Christmas. I 
have planted a good many Roses in autumn, and I have 
planted at various times Roses ss late as February, and, 
writing from memory, there have been as few losses among 
the late-planted Roses as among those got in early. It St 
perfectly true the early-planted Rose s will flower better 
the following season than those planted after the present, 
and in ail cases of late-planting 1 should oertainly counsel 
hard pruning. I was lifting a few days ago some Rqeee 
that were taken up and laid in temporarily just before the 
frost set in. A little long manure had been laid over the 
roots, and this had doubtless kept out the frost, and I 
notioed that many of them had made new root-fibres in 
spite of the lo w temperature; this shows the value of 
early planting where possible, or, at any rate, the plants 
should be brought in so as to be at hand when the ground 
Is ready to plant, and it shows also the value of a muloh, 
so that the roots may work on in getting possession ol the 
soil. I hope the losses have not been great. 

Frait Garden. 

Get in a lot of soil tor potting Pines and various other 
purpotes, such as top dressing, to. For fruit culture we 
want good loam. There is nothing equal to the top spit 
of an old pasture which has been fed off by generations of 
sheep and cattle. Strong succession Pines intended to 
frait next summer, if there is any doubt about them show¬ 
ing at the right time, may have a slight check given now 
by withholding water to some extent, not sufficiently so 
as to injure the roots, but enough effect may be given to 
materially assist in the ripening of the growth, and facili¬ 
tate the appearance of the fruit from the centre of the 
plant at the right time. Where tan is used for plunging 
the pots in it will soon be time to lay in a fresh stock to 
have in readiness when required. Though where a good 
supply of Oak-leaves oan be had I should prefer them to 
tan, or, at any rate, I should mix the two together. AU 
late Grape-Vines yet unpruned should be pruned at once. 
Very few growers leave any pruning to do after January, 
as toe Grapes will keep very well with the ends of the 
laterals in water, and virtually It does not matter much 
whioh end of the lateral, whether above or below the 
bunoh, is in the water, and it U sometimes more convenient 
to pat the upper end in the bottle. Outdoor pruning 
should be pushed forward. With milder weather Aprioots 
and Peaohes will soon be on the move, and the pruning 
and training should all be done before the buds expano. 
Temperature for newly -planted Melons, 66 degs. to 70 degs. 
at night; bottom-heat, 85 degs. to 90 degs. Not much 
ventilation will be required at present; still, fresh, sweet 
air on a genial day is beneficial, and as far as possible 
without lowering or drying up the atmosphere of the 
Melon-house air should be given. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busy time is at hand. There should be no unculti¬ 
vated land now, no weedy negleoted surfaces. The atmos¬ 
phere, to my thinking, for the next two months oannot be 
too mnch drawn into the land, and to this snd whenever 
ths weather is suitable keep ths spade or the fork going, 
as well as the manure cart, for without manure there 
cannot be any good gardening, or I might add farming. 
There are a few things, such as Carrots and Parsnips, 
which are better planted without manure, or if it is used 
it should be trenched in deeply : but with these exceptions 
manure may be freely used, ana it is important also that 
it should be well-broken up, and freely distributed in the 
soil. Make good blanks in beds of Cabbages, Lettuces, 
Ao. Sow Cauliflowers in the hot-bed, and scatter a little 
soot round the Gauliflower-planta under handlighte. 
Cover Seakale and Rhubarb to hasten the produce that 
follows on after that which is forced. A pot or a tub 
plaoed over a Rhubarb stool, or even a forkful of litter, will 
lor ward ths growth materially simply by keeping off oold 
winds, and conserving natural warmth. Stakale that la 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Calceolarias of the large-flowered or herbaoeous section 
ere now growing freely. Forward plants had better be 
placed in the pots in whioh they are to flower at once, or 
very shortly, and as these are things that like plenty of 
root-room, they will stand, and, indeed, be all the better 
for a liberal shift. Plants, for instance, now in 3-inoh 
pots, will go into those 6 inches in diameter quite well, 
and those in the 4-inch size into 7-inch or 7J-inch pots 
(24‘s). Indeed, I have frequently transferred good-sized, 
vigorous seedlings, with plenty of earth round the roots, 
straight from boxes to 6-fnoh or 7-inch pots with ths beat 
results. Smaller seedlings may still be potted off, prefer¬ 
ring 3}-inch or 4-inoh to the smaller sizes, and shifting 
them on again as soon as the roots begin to work round 
the sides of these. The best soil is a good sound sand or 
turfy-loam, used in a rather rough state (for large plants 
in particular), and mixed with a little well-rotted, flaky 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand. Drain the pots well, and 
make the soil moderately but not too firm. After pot¬ 
ting, keep close for a time, with an occasional overhead 
sprinkling, but water sparingly at the root until these are 
well at work in the fresh soil. If any Calceolarias of the 
shrubby class are required for indoor or window-box 
deooration now is the time to pot up a number of ths best 
autumn-struok outtings. These plants are usually rooted 
and wintered in oold pits or frames, and where at all 
crowded, the alternate plants may be carefully lifted and 
potted singly lntoJl-inon or 3i-inoh sixes, shifting them on 
again in a month or six weeks’ time, with benefit in every 
way. If very strong, the plants may even be plaoed 
directly in 6-inoh or 6-inch pots to bloom with perfect 
safety. Keep them rather dose and moist for a time, but 
do not use muoh (if any) artificial heat, and always keep 
moist. Both sections of this oharming plant are excellent 
subjects for the town garden. Finish shifting on 
Cinerarias, and take care that the entire stock is kept 
free from green-fly. A good batch of the best Fuchsias, 
Zonal, Ivy-leaf and other Pelargoniums, double Petunias, 
Marguerites, and others from outtings struck last autumn, 
and now in 3-inch pots, had also be better shifted into 
5-inoh or 6-inoh pots, aooording to strength, for early 
flowering in window-boxes, the conservatory, te. A few 
Spiraea (8. japonic*) may be taken from the plunging 
material, cleaned over, and plunged in a mild hotbed to 
start. Hyacinths and other butbe are now expanding 
rapidly in a gonial temperature. B,ftR 


not to be forced should be oovered with light soil a foot 
deep: burnt earth or ashes or spent tan does well for 
blanching. A good deal of the unprotected Celery has 
been destroyed by the frost, though I do not think muoh 
damage has been done to the green crops; the froet 
hardly lasted long enough for that. The crope which 
mey be planted in the open air now are Cabbages, Let¬ 
tuces, Peas, Beane, Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, and 
these, of course, will only be planted as first instalments, 
and not in any great quantity. The forcing ground will 
now be full of crops ooming on, including- Asparagus, 
Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, Lettuoes, Ac. E. ”- 


. Hobday. 


THB COMING WBBS’S WORST. 

Extract* from a garden diary from February 
lleA to February 18 tK 

Potted off the early-sown Cyclamens. These are sown 
early to flower next autumn and winter. Tan-year-old 
bulbs will throw more flowers than yearlings, however well 
grown, and are, therefore, more useful to keep for the 
supply of out-flowers. There ie a vast difference in the 
rize of the flowers of Cyclamens. A good strain ie worth 
keeping and improving by the selection of the beet flowere 
for seed purposes. Give them a light warm-house, freely 
ventilated in fine weather, and mere will be plenty of 
good seeds. The same treatment will produce a good 
crop of Primula seeds, though with Primulas the camel's- 
hair pencil should be used to fertilise the blossoms. 
Thinned early Grapes on pot-Vines. There ia on an 
average six bunobss on each pot, and by judicious feeding 
the bunches and berries are usually fine. Last year I used 
the patent Silicate manure with good results. It was need 
freely as a top-dressing twice during the swelling of the 
berries. When this ie used liquid-manure need not be 
given. I have used it scattered over the surface of ths 
soil, and watered it in ; but I think the best way of apply¬ 
ing it is to mix it with turfy loam in about equal parte, 
and apply it as a top-dreseing. Started another frame of 
Asparagus to oome on in succession. 1 force a good many 
Asparagus roots. It seems a wasteful system. I have 
often thought the matter over, but oould discover no way 
of utilising the roots after forcing, simply because it in so 
difficult to establish old exhausted roots. It is true 
Asparagus plants are easily raised from seeds, but then it 
takea| four years under good management to get them 
strong enough to force well. For late forced crops It is 
quite possible to force Asparagus on the ground without 
taking up the roots. But then one wants a long array of 
boxes and lights to fit the beds. I have forced the perma¬ 
nent beds with shutters only over them, but they do 
better under glass; the “ grass" is better in flavour. 
Pricked off early Tomatoes, and sowed more seeds. I sm 

oing in very largely for Ham Green Favourite this year. 

did so well with It last year. Used camel's-hair penaU 
to Peaches and Strawberries in blossom. It is tedious work, 
but it pays where a good crop is necessary. Pat in cut- 
tinge of many things; in fact, my propagating.house is 
filled up with cuttings of stove, greenhouse, and bedding 
plants. All will strike on equal terms, but when rooted 
the bedding and other hardier subjects will be oooled 
down ready for potting off. There will be a continuous 
stream of young stock through the propagating-houM 
for the next two or three months. Potted off Lobelias. 
These were sown last Ootober, and are now hardy little 
plants. Sowed Donble and Single Petunias. Once get a 
good strain of these, and the flowere are wonderfully 
good. Sowed a oouple of pans of Celery' for early crop; 
the main sowing will remain till next month, and be m a 
frame on a gentle hot-bed. Commenced pruning Peaohes, 
and removed some of the protection from Figs on sooth 
wall; but the trees will not be uncovered altogether for 
a oouple of months. When the weather was very sr~“ 
^-a possibility of tbs thermometer falling 
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lower, more covering waa put on, and this extra covering 
now been removed. Planted more Peae on south 
border. I find, though I always sow early Peas in January 
and sometimes earlier, that the first February sowing 
comes in very nearly as soon as any ; but the early sow¬ 
ings are always important. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

The genus Polygonatum, according to Baker, 
comprises about twenty species, scattered about 
the cooler parts of "the world, from Britain 
through North Europe, North America, and 
Siberia to Japan and the Himalayas, but, so 
tar as I have seen, none surpass in grace of habit 
our native P. multiflorum. The name Poly- 

f onatum is in allusion to the zigzag angles, or 
nee-joint-like rhizomes or stems, and the 
popular names, such as Lady’s Signet and 
Solomon’s Seal, are given from a fancied resem¬ 
blance of the scars on the rhizomes to an 
impression made in wax by a thimble or a seal. 
The fleshy rhizomes were formerly in great 
repute in the making of cutaneous or skin¬ 
cleansing unguents, and the fresh stems bruised 
formed a very popular application to bruised 
heads and black eyes, or, as Gerard very 
quaintly has it (ed. 1597, p. 578), “ The roote of 
Salomon’s Seale, stamped while it is fresh and 
greene and applied, taketh away in one night, 
or two at the most, any bruise, blacke or blew 
spots gotten by fals or such like.” The plant 
is well figured by Turner (“ Herbal,’’ 1508), and 
Gerard tells us that it is a native of Britain. 
“ The first sort (P. multiflorum) of Salomon’s 


much sweeter perfume than others, and may be 
accordingly more or less valued. It is a splen¬ 
did plant to group in partially shaded places on 
a broad carpet of Lily of the Valley, belted in 
front by the exquisite little Convallaria (Smila- 
cina) bifolia. Here we have a group of hardy 
Bamboos carpeted with Solomon's Seal and 
Tellima grandiflora rubra, and the effect is good 
alike in spring, summer, and winter. One 
experiment has suggested itself to me, but I 
have not as yet carried the idea into practice. 
It is to form a bold group of Solomon’s Seal, 
not too thickly planted, in a bed of peat and 
leaf-mould, ana then to fill in the group with 
bulbs of Lilium auratum, and add a background 
of the dark-leaved Bambusa Metake, one of the 
freshest and hardiest of all the kinds. Not only 
arethis and several other species of Polygonatum 
admirably adapted for 

Wild gardening, but P. multiflorum is a 
most valuable plant for large pots or round 
wicker-baskets, as gently forced now, so as to 
bloom during March and April, or even earlier 
if need be. At South Kensington some years 
ago, visitors to one of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings were surprised and delighted 
by some round baskets of this fine old plant, 
shown by Mr. George Paul in front of a splendid 
bank of forced Roses in pots. The effect was 
unique, and not easily forgotten. Good, strong 
roots may now be dug and packed pretty tightly 
into suitable receptacles and well watered ; they I 
then soon begin to grow, even in a cool green- 


boiler to the cistern at the nearest point to the 
greenhouse, and insert a X piece and stop-cock, 
or valve, in each, when the current could be 
diverted into either direction as desired. But 
if the bath were frequently required it would, 
perhaps, be better to have a separate set of 
pipes.—B. C. R. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM EDWABDI.__ 

I am told by “ A Reader ” that she has bought a 
plant of this species, which appears to be a very 
good variety, judging by the flowers sent; but 
although these blooms are very fragrant she 
asks, “ Will they not become larger, and how 
shall she treat it ?” Well, it may be that future 
travellers will find some species of Odonto- 
glos8um with flowers as large as Vanda ca*rulea, 
and of as good a blue, but at present that has 
not been accomplished, and the present species 
is about the only blue-flowered one known. It 
was found in the mountains of Ecuador, but I 
do not know at what altitude, and it flowered 
for the first time in England now thirteen years 
ago. It produces a great branching spike of 
many flowers which are of a dull mauve, the 
lip being ornamented with a deep-yellow callus, 
these flowers being agreeably scented, and 
which, with its distinct colour, makes it a 
welcome addition to the family. I imagine this 
species is found pretty high up in the mountains, 
because I have found it to thrive best in a very 
cool house, and in quiet shady places it appears 
to do the best. It likes peat fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss in about equal parts, good drainage, and 
plenty of water at all seasons, but very much 
less in the winter. Matt. Bramble. 


Seale groweth naturally wilde in Somersetshire, 
upon the north side of a place called Mendip, in 
the parish of Shepton Mallet; also in Kent, by 
a village called Crayforde, upon rough or rowe 
hill; also in Odiam Parke, in Hampshire; in 
Bradford’s Wood, neere to a towne in Wiltshire, 
fower miles from Bathe; in a wood neere to a 
village called Horseley, five miles from Guild¬ 
ford, in Surrey, and divers other places. That 
sort of Salomon’s Seale with broad leaves (P. 
vulgare) groweth in certaine woods in Yorkshire 
called Clapdale Woods, three miles from a 
village named Settle.” It would be interesting 
to know if the plant still exists in these 
localities. He further states that a third species 
(P. verticillatum) also grew in his garden (then 
in Holborn) along with the two kinds above 
named. Gerard mentions a large-leaved kind 
as having been sent from beyond the Danube by 
Clusius to a Mr. Garth, of London, in his time. 
The engraving shows how graceful Polygonatum 
multiflorum really is as grouped or massed at 
the foot of a wall. It is, moreover, a 
Good plant for a shady place, and grows very 
vigorously in open places in woods or beside 
woodland walks and drives where the soil is 
deep and moist, and the ground becomes enriched 
every winter by falling leaves. There are 
several varieties, the stems in some cases being 
green and in others purplish, with a delicate 
grey bloom upon them. Again, there are 
larger and smaller varieties ; one sent out some 
years ago attains fully 5 feet in height in dee] 
well-manured soil. Some varieties also 
Digitized by (jQl 


deep, ; 

me’ 


house or pit, and, as seen in flower, no plant 
can possibly be more elegant in its quiet beauty. 
The flowers are not showy, but show like pen¬ 
dulous “gren-tipped lamps of light” beneath 
the arching canopy of leaves. As grown in the 
open ground, the flowers are usually succeeded 
by rounded fruits the size of Peas and of a 
greenish-black hue, covered with a delicate 
translucent bloom, which causes them to look 
like black pearls, and still later in the year the 
leaves die away of a rich orange-yellow tint and 
quite light up dark corners with their glowing 
autumnal colour, just as does Siebold’s great 
Plantain Lily of Japan. B, 

2924.— Greenhouse on the roof of a 
kitchen. —The matter is fairly simple. Unless 
there is a high wall on one side against which a 
lean-to roof could be erected, the span form must 
be adopted. I suppose you intend to put some 
glass round the sides of the proposed house. 

I should advise having about 3 feet 6 inches in 
height of brickwork or boards, and 2 feet 6 inches 
of glass, making a total of 6 feet from floor to 
the eaves, or upper plate. If the ridge-plank is 
fixed 3 feet higher than this again that will give 
a quite-sufficiently steep pitch to the roof—even 
2£ feet would do. Three rows of 2-inch piping 
carried right round the house, except where the 
door is, will not be too much to maintain the tem¬ 
perature you name in severe weather. I should 
say this might be heated from the boiler in 
range, and the simplest way to do so would be to 
tap the main flow and return pipes from the 


ACINETA HUMBOLDT!. 

This is a very old inhabitant of the stove-house, 
it having been introduced into this country just 
fifty years ago, and a friend, who signs himself 
“Brynlirion,” says his plant “Makes a good- 
looking bulb each year and looks healthy, but 
never produces a bloom. Can you help me?” 
Well, now, I cannot tell if the plant is strong 
enough to flower, but if it is, and with a proper 
resting, I should think it ought to do so. In 
my younger days we used to have numbers of 
these plants about in our stoves, and if they 
were robust enough, they flowered regularly 
every season, but you must understand we did 
not look for the flowers yet for three months 
to come, but about the middle of the month 
of May the flowers were in their beauty. There 
ars several forms of these plants, and I have 
generally come across some of them in Mr. 
Bull’s Orchid Show, but I am bound to say that 
the present species is the scarcest, and is not 
seen so frequently as the other kinds. This is a 
plant which my friend says he grows in the 
Cattleya-house, and it now appears to be with 
these plants at the present time, for he says 
that the temperature is never lower than from 
56 degs. to GO degs., which, I think, too high 
for it at this time of the year, for I consider the 
plants should be kept at about 50 degs. in the 
resting season, and should be kept dry, or so 
dry that the bulbs and leaves do not suffer from 
drought, and the bulbs are so stout and full 
of sap that they will take a lot of drying before 
there is any fear of this ; nevertheless, a little 
water given once a month, or near about, will 
obviate any such calamity. The plants should 
be placed in open Teak-wood baskets, this being 
necessary because the spikes of bloom push 
straight down from the base of the bulbB, and 
if they come upon a solid bottom, like the side 
or the bottom of a pan or pot, it cannot display 
its beauties. The basket should be well drained, 
and the soil consist of about equal parts of 
Sphagnum Moss and good brown upland peat 
fibre. This is to be well mixed, and a little 
sharp Bedfordshire sand added, and it v must be 
made very firm and hard when the plants are 
growing. I like to give them as much heat as 
possible, accompanied with an abundant supply 
of water to their roots as well as in the atmos 
phere, but as soon as the growth is made up and 
finished the plant should be removed to a much 
cooler place, and the water supply stopped, in 
order to prevent the bulb starting again, and if 
it is rested cool and dry enough, the bulb it 
has made will, I think, bloom in due season if 
strong enough; but no system that I know can 
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be brought in to produce flowers from a weak 
bulb. The plant must be hung up in the full 
light, and it enjoys sunshine in the early and latter 
part of the day, but requires shading from the 
sun through the hottest part of the day, and 
enough shade mutt be given to save the leaves 
from getting scorched and yellow with the sun, 
for naturally they are of a deep-green hue, and 
the plants have a bad appearance if the leaves 
become yellow through too great an exposure to 
the sun’s rays, so attend to the shading. The 
raceme grows from 18 inches to 2 feet long, 
bearing many flowers. These are somewhat 
short-lived, although thick and waxy in texture, 
which many growers assert is the reason whv 
Orchid flowers last so long ; but I rather think 
more is due to the fertilisation of the flower or 
to something very nearly allied to it. The 
sepals are tawny-yellow, thickly dotted with 
puiplish-brown, the petals rich ruby-red, dotted 
with crimson, and the small lip is about the 
same colour. I hope my friend’s plant will pro¬ 
duce flowers this season, and that it may prove 
to be of the true species. Matt. Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 

“ J. Entwislr ” says he bought a few pieces of 
this plant at the sale rooms in London a few 
days ago, and upon his showing them to a friend 
at home he is told they are not the true plant. 
In reply, I should have no hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing it the true plant known as O. cirrho* 
sum, which I first saw growing and flowering in 
Mr. Bull’s nursery, at Chelsea. It is a beautiful 
plant, and as I believe they were in excellent 
oondition at the time they were sold, you should 
get them potted at once, and placed in a nice 
moist cool-house in the shade, when they will 
start away and grow, and perhaps some will 
throw up a spike of bloom, so that you may 
be confirmed in the statement by ocular 
demonstration. I am very glad this charming 
Orchid is again within our reach—indeed, I do not 
know how such a species was ever allowed to 
become so rare as it was only a few years ago, 
when plants could not be found. But I remem¬ 
ber the time soon after its introduction, which 
was in 1875, when the plant was in every garden 
in great numbers, and fine young plants went 
begging for thirty shillings per dozen—for I 
bought 9ome of them, as no one seemed to care 
for them—indeed, they were a complete drug 
in the market; but a little over ten years after¬ 
wards the plant could not be got for love or 
money. I suppose the trade got tired of the 
plant because it would not sell, and amateurs 
got tired of it because it would not grow, and 
so it died out. Now, however, more sensible 
times have come round. Amateurs need not 
tire of it, because it grows very freely and 
flowers profusely, and the Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Shuttleworth are much to be commended 
for introducing a fine lot of plants and putting 
them into the hands of the small growers. The 
flowers vary considerably, but those varieties 
which have large spots or blotches have certainly 
the best appearance. I am not such a lover 
of white flowers as to pick out these in preference 
to the spotted ones; but these are thought 
very highly of in some quarters. 

Matt. Bramble. 


the top of a clean pot, well drained with nodules 
of broken crocks and charcoal. Before repotting 
allow the old compost to become rather dry, and 
place the plant in a cooler temperature for a few 
days, a course of treatment which helps materi¬ 
ally to loosen those thong-like roots, which, 
having adhered tenaciously to the pot sides. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Thin sowing of annuals. —As the 
season for seed growing is approaching it will 
be well to remind amateurs that annuals suffer 
more from overcrowding than indifferent soil. 
One often goes into gardens, small ones. 


would inevitably become broken if turned out of emjecially when the seedlings are springing up, 
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the pots without the above course of treatment 



Oatlleya Mosata. 

being observed. It sometimes happens that 
repotting is essential, not so much from want of 
root, or growth space as on account of the com- 


and find a dozen crowded into a space to which 
one plant would have been sufficient. In dealing 
with annuals, first prepare the ground well, 
making the surface moist and fine, and. sow 
thinly, always thinning out severely, trans¬ 
planting the seedlings to other parts of the 
garden. When this is done the annuals spread 
out splendidly, covering a comparatively large 
surface of the soil, and making a glare of colour. 
The full beauty of the annuals is then revealed, 
which it is not when they have to struggle for 
existence in a heap.—C. T. 

2909.— Border Carnations.— The Carna¬ 
tions will certainly do no good in the wooden 
box, but we should not plant them out until 
the spring, when they may be put, if of suitable 
size, in the positions they are to permanently 
adorn. < rood loamy soil, mixed with leaf-mould, 
and in which a little wood-ash has been incor¬ 
porated, is best, and plant carefully. You do 
not say what kind of Carnations they are, but 
they will thrive in a London garden if given 
ordinary attention. I have seen some very 
beautiful effects got from Carnations in London 
gardens, and even at Charing-crosa, in the 
Embankment-gardens there, the Old Clove 
blooms profusely year after year.—C. T. 

_Most of the best border Carnations do well under 

glass; but they would have been better if potted up in 


post having become sour and soddened, and in September, so as to get them well established before Intro- 
this case it is best to pick away the old soil with ducing them into heat. B^ng them °?* <ry TtS!-<will of 
. nnir.tiJ -Hot ^ iUin™ if with tenid i* decided to make any attempt at ^rcing^^Tbe^wilLof 


a pointed stick, or to syringe it away with tepid 
water without disturbing the roots, after which 
replace the old drainage and compost with fresh 
and suitable material as before. When well 


oourse, flower earlier if they flower at all; but a plant that 
would bloom well outside sometimes fails under glass— 
E. If. 

2983.— Moss on paths, &C.—Much the 


grown in a warm, airy house, Cattleyas make e&8 i ea t wa y ^o rid paths of Moss or weeds is by 
considerable root-growth, and on retaining these ^ application of some weed destroyer. A dull 

_anunil nAnifitinn fVia val. . “v . . 1 1_ t _ 


roots in a plump and sound condition the wel¬ 
fare and future blooming powers of the plants 
depend. No Orchids are more impatient of 
too much root-moisture than Cattleyas. Some 
of the finest specimens were originally started 
after importation on blocks, and eventually 


day should be chosen for its application ; not 
one that is really wet, as this would weaken 
the solution. If applied during dry weather so 
much more of the liquid is required to soak 
the paths thoroughly. Therefore, there is just 
a right time to apply the destroyer. 


As the 


these were placed in pots and compost packed p a thg are ©dged with Grass the liquid should 
around block and plant, so that the latter was ^ ppured C n to the gravel through a fine-rosed 
well elevated above the rim of the pot. The' ■ ----- - — — ; — 

typical Cattleya Mossias may now be purchased 
for a few shillings. It blooms during the sum¬ 
mer months, bearing flowers often G inches cr 
more across ; its sepals and petals are lilao or 
soft rosy-carmine; lip, white, lilac, or rose- 
coloured, with a white margin and a yellow or 
orange blotch on the throat, the apioal portion 


water-pot a little at a time, going over the paths 
several times in preference to a quantity at one 
time. In this latter manner the liquid would 
not soak into the gravel quickly, pools would 
stand at the sides of the path, which would soak 
away into the Grass at tne side next the path, 
and, of course, kill the Grass.—S. P. 

_This is one of the ouses where a weed ldller should 


veined with rich crimson-purple or irregularly be used. Theee can be obtained from any 
embroidered with magenta stains. Inpurchasing cultural sundries—B. H. 
imported plants of this species one has always 295a — Funkia 


dealer in horti- 


CATTLEYA MOSSIiE AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

In reply to “ J. R. S.” and others : This, one of 
the most variable of all Orchids, is especially 
deserving of notice, as being also one of tne most 
beautiful, and it has the additional advantage 
of being naturally of free growth, and therefore 
not difficult to manage. Of its fifty or more 
varieties, all are well worth growing ; and the 
sight of a dozen good plants in flower of the more 
select of them is certainly a sight striking in the 
extreme to those who are fond of Orchids 
Cattleya Mosaise itself, with from twenty to 
fifty flowers on it, is a lovely object; in a dry, 
warm conservatory, and under such conditions, 
its flowers will last in beauty for a month or 
even more. As just stated, the culture of this 
species presents no unusual difficulty. It should 
be repotted (when that operation is really neces¬ 
sary) after the young growth breaks away, but 
before the young rootlets are emitted from the 
rhizome near its base. A compost of fibrous 
peat and living Sphagnum suits.it well, and but 
|fittle more thifra jla^er of ft wrequired r— 


subcordata gr&ndlflora. — 


imported pianw oi tms specie cue *iw»y D fairly 

the chance of securing varieties equal to or even and when the plant* git strong they win 
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superior to those already in cultivation. C. 


flower well, fchey look well in a group in some retired 
part of the lawn, or they form a good edging round a large 
bed.—E. H. 


2967.— Ornamental Gourda-I mr- 1<m tin g Ant.rmarla, dco.-Th** 

prised that enquiries about these Uouras are are Yery bsrdy subjects, and may be transplanted In 
not more frequent, as they are not difficult to suitable weather any time from now till April. I do not 
srow, and besides being interesting for the think much will be gained by transplanting befare middle 
variety of forms and colours, they last for some they iriUprobably b/disturbed. 

time in a presentable condition. Only a few - — 


weeks ago ~I saw an interesting collection of 
these Gonrds filling the top of a long side-board 
in a gentleman’s dining-room, which was quite 
a feature on account of the quaint forms of some 
of the varieties. They do not want either a 


-E.H. 

2953.— Daisies and Moss on a lawn. 

—Many kinds of lawn weed destroyers are 
recommended to cleanse the Grass of Daisies, 
&c.; but my experience is that they only do so 
for a time. The roots send out fresh growths. 


greenhouse or hot-bed to grow them in except ^ me they are as strong as ever. Besides, 

just to raise the plants. The seed should be a ppiication of these destroyers generally 
sown about the middle of April in pots of about the Grass to grow so freely afterwards 

4 inches in diameter, and about the end of May aroQnd the very spot where it was used that 
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they may be planted out in the open. A well 
prepared piece of ground should be selected for 
them in the kitchen garden where they will get 
plenty of sun, and where the branches can ex¬ 
tend for several feet. Except to give the roots 
an occasional watering, they will not require 
any attention. The Orange Gourd does admir¬ 
ably trained to a wall, and in the autumn the 
round orange-red fruit is very attractive.— 
J. C. C. 


2858. -Dirty glass in a greenhouse.—This Is *_ 

kind of fungus, and is very common—indeed, almost I ^ivl t u e around._8- P- 

universal—but if the glass is washed occasionally it o»n- I washed gro 

not get a hold, and oomee off easily. It is the baking 
under a summer’s sun that fixes it Try wiping it over 
with warm water and soft-soap, or “ Hudson's, and then 
washing with clean shortly after.— B. G. R. 


the lawn looks really patchy for a long time. 
The best plan is to dig the Daisies and weeds 
up by the roots with a narrow piece of iron 
about 1 foot long, shaped like a caulking-tool, 
such as hot-water fitters use in making joints in 
the pipes. After the weeds are taken out, 
thoroughly scratch the surface with an iron- 
toothed rake, pulling out the Moss. Over the 
Grass sprinkle wood-ashes, decayed vegetable 
refuse, or leaf-soil, moving it about occasionally 
during dry weather until all^of it has become 

The most frequent cause of both the 
above pests is poverty of the soiL Give the lawn 
a good dressing of leaf-mould, well-decayed 
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manure or road-scrapings, with a little soot, in 
March, and sprinkle a little finely-crushed 
nitrate of soda over it about twice during the 
growing season before rain. Sometimes Moss 
occurs through defective drainage, and in that 
case the best cure is to pare off all the turf 
pretty thick, put down 2 inches of fresh coal- 
ashes, and relay. Try manuring first, and if 
that does not get rid of the Moss the other plan 
must be resorted to. It will also be as well to 
cut or pull out as many of the Daisies as possible. 
Add a little fresh soil, and sow some Grass-seed 
on the bare places in April.—B. C. R. 

- I am afraid there is no simple remedy 

for Daises on a lawn. Moss is not so difficult to 
deal with. A good scratching with a strong 
iron rake, and a dressing of lime and soot after 
the Moss has been swept off, will do much in the 
way of eradication. As regards the Daisies, 
hand-weeding is very tedious, and if we employ 
others to do it, it becomes expensive. I have 
generally found when Daisies are very numerous 
it is an indication that the land wants manure. 
Try a small pieco with Watson’e Lawn Sand, 
and wa f ch the result.—E. H. 


2992 —Pilling a flower-plot.— There are 
several ways that would, I think, be an improve¬ 
ment upon the stereotyped plan of “Gera¬ 
niums” and Lobelias. White German Stocks, 
edged with Viola cornu* a, would be pretty and 
smell sweet. Phlox Diummondi, surrounded 
with an edging of Phacelia campanula! ia, the 
last-named to bo sown in a drill round the 
margin, and the Phlox might be raised in the 
frame and pricked out in May. The dark blue 
Heliotrope, surrounded by Yellow Pansies, are 
effective, and when I have wanted a thorough 
change, I have generally found it by taking 
something of almost every suitable plant I 
possessed, flowering and foliage, and making a 
mixture, and I confess these mixtures, perhaps 
carelessly thrown together, have often been 
more satisfactory than the most elaborate 
efforts.—E. H. 


- Why not try Begonias (tuberous) ? They 

would form a nice change from the “ Gera¬ 
niums,” while they bloom even more con¬ 
tinuously and profusely, whatever the weather 
may be, and, if of a good strain, will make an 
exceeding rich display. Obtain some good one- 
year-old seedling tubers ; start them in boxes 
in March in a gentle warmth ; pot them singly 
when 2 inches high ; harden off in frames in 
May, and plant out about the middle of June. 
The soil should be well worked previously, and 
a rather liberal quantity of leaf-mould, half- 
decayed spent Hops, or well-rotted manure be 
added, with some sand, if the soil is naturally 
heavy. If an edging is required, use white or 
yellow Violas.—B. C. R. 

3007. —Grassing over a garden. —There 
is plenty of time to plant your orchard this 
spring. Get the holes dug out and put in the 
trees just as the buds are on the point of burst¬ 
ing. Everything must, however, be in readiness 
for planting. Y T ou should make your selection 
of sorts and give the order at once to have the 
trees ready for delivery when you want them. 
Do not be tempted to plant inferior sorts because 
the trees are cheap. My choice of fruit for your 
purpose would be Apples and Damsons ; about a 
quarter of an acre of the space may be devoted 
to the latter. A few early Apples for market 
pays very well sometimes, especially such good 
cookers as Echlinville Seedling, Lord Grosvenor, 
Lord Suffield, and Warner’s King ; but I advise 
you to confine your selection chiefly to such late 
keeping sorts as Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Dumelow’s Seedling (Wellington), and 
Bramley’s Seedling. With regard to the Grass, 
go to a reliable seedsman and explain what you 
want, and he will supply you with what is neces¬ 
sary.—J. c. c. 

- Level and dig the ground over roughly 

at once, and let it lie till March. Then when 


nice and dry rake it down to a fine and level 
surface, and the first week in April sow a mix¬ 
ture of lawn Grasses, to be obtained already pre¬ 
pared from any respectable seed firm. Do not 
set a foot on it till the Grass is well up, and 
when strong enough cut it at first with a sharp 
scythe, and afterwards with machine, but not 
too closely. Better not plant any trees until 
the autumn now, and in the meantime go into 
the subject a little and see what kinds thrive 
best in the neighbourhood.and will suit your 
purpose or requirements jfjert.-r-B. C. ~ 
Digitized by tjtJO 


2928.— Carnation culture. —You are 
evidently quite a beginner in the culture of the 
Carnation, but the spring is an excellent season 
to make a commencement. Buy the plants in 
March and put them out at once, getting good, 
strong examples ; and as regards the price, that 
depends upon the variety, some being much 
more expensive than others. A good loamy 
soil, not too heavy, will grow the plants well. 
And you may select any of the following : The 
Old Clove, crimson; Gloire de Nancy, or the 
White Clove ; Comtesse de Paris, flesh-colour, a 
free, vigorous one in every respect, a lovely 
variety; Raby Castle, the flowers pink and 
fringed; Mrs. Reynolds Hole, terra-cotta; 
Red braes, an excellent Picotee, the ground 
white, edged with purple ; The Coroner, dull 
reddish colour ; Mrs. Muir, white; or better 
still, Mrs. Frank Watts, a very fine white 
border Carnation ; Mary Morris, rich-rose ; and 
Fiery Star, brilliant-scarlet. This selection 
will make a very good commencement.—C. T. 


MARIPOSA LILIES. 

Tiie Mariposa Lilies have long been favourites 
in the hardy and half-hardy bulb garden, and 
although one does not see them quite so often 
in small gardens as could be desired, they are 
making steady headway, and, with the re-intro¬ 
duction of old and the addition of new species, 
may soon become almost as popular as the Tulip 
or the Daffodil. There are something like thirty- 
six species known to botanists at the present 
time, including, of course, the section Cyolo- 


ing the Mexican species, which are, fortunately, 
few, Calochorti may be described as hardy 
bulbs, and if treated with ordinary care will 
continue to flower with great freedom for many 
years. An ordinarily warm border facing south 
will suit them admirably. The soil should be 
light and rich, and at a good angle, so as to 
drain off superfluous moisture. The bulbs 
should be planted early in autumn after having 
been dried, and I would recommend, if possible, 
lifting annually as soon as the bulbs are ripe, 
keeping out of the ground for a few weeks and 
again replanting. One of the best of the many 
varieties of Mariposa Lilies is the one here 
figured—viz., Calochortus venustus. 


2901.— Culture of the Mimulus.— The 

old-fashioned “ Monkey-flowers ” are not diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate. The seed of Mimuluscs is 
very easily raised, and unless carefully sown 
will come very thickly—too much so—but one 
may always find a place for the plants. Sow 
in a shallow pan filled with light soil, and first 
moisten the soil before sawing. Stand the pan 
in a cold frame, as heat is not necessary, and 
prick off when of sufficient size intoother boxes, 
and as soon as advanced enough in growth 
transfer them to the garden. The Mimulus 
delights in moisture, not stagnation, however, at 
the roots, and one of the finest effects I have 
seen from Mimuluses was an east border, 
sunny, but not hot and dry, and sheltered from 
cold cutting winds. The [plants may be put 
moderately close together, as the effect is[always 



A Mariposa Lily (Calochortus venustus). 


bothra. These are widely distributed in the 
warmer parts of the New World, California 
being the chief centre. As a whole, they form 
one of the most exquisite groups of hardy 
bulbous plants. The colours are so varied and 
so beautifully blended, and yet withal so rich 
and distinct, as to make them very effective. 
Could the fallacy regarding their cultivation be 
removed, they would be more popular Except¬ 


finer when they are allowed to form a dense 
mat of vegetation, spangled with the brilliant 
varied coloured flowers. The spotted Monkey- 
flowers are of great beauty, and in plants from a 
ood packet of seed one can always detect many 
epartures, superb colours, sometimes self, but 
more often a mixture, richly contrasted. One 
gets shades of yellow, even cream colour, finely 
marked with maroons and crimsons. A bed of 
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them is very showy, and autumn flowers are 
secured by cutting away the early stems when 
their beauty is over. Give the plants a top-dress- 
ing of good soil, and attend to the watering. 
Luxuriant tufts may be lifted in the autumn and 
put in pots, or as many as are required may be 
grown on from the spring sowing. The spotted 
Mimuluscsmake excellent pot plants, and are not 
troublesome to grow. They are hardier than 
many suppose. I saw two years ago a splendid 
batch that had stood the severe winter with 
impunity. The chief point is to give them a 
damp position, dry soils and,exposure are fatal. 
M. cupreus, the “Coppery Monkey-flower,” is 
delightful by the margin of a moist border, and 
its flowers are brownish-yellow and crimson, 
but vary much in seedlings. The common 
Musk is a Mimulus (M. moschata), but the 
flowers are very small compared with the bril¬ 
liantly coloured Hose-in-hose and other strains. 
Ordinary soil, if it is not too heavy, would suit, 
and you ought to get good results from the 
north-east border. The dampness and “little 
morning sun ” will exactly suit them, and you 
could grow on some of the stronger seedlings in 
pots. I have no experienoe of them actually in 
large towns, but in the suburbs they will sue* 
coed.—C. T. 

2920. —Flowers from seed.— By all 
means dig in the manure at once, leaving the 
soil rough until it is time to sow. It will then 
get sweetened, and be bettor for the plants. 
You do not say whether you require annuals or 
perennials; but a good selection of annuals 
would make the garden gay with colour. 
Remember the golden rule to sow thinly, and 
select hardy kinds that may be sown in the 
open, such as Bartonia aurea, Calandrinas, 
Marigolds, Calliopsis, Candytufts, Sweet Peas, 
Annual Chrysanthemums, Clarkias, Collinsias, 
Convolvuluses, Indian Pinks, Esohscholtzias, 
Gilias, Godetias, Annual Sunflowers, Larkspurs, 
Linarias, Love-in-a-mist (Nigella), Love-lies- 
bleeding, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemophilas, 
Poppies, &c.; or you can put in hardy perenials 
any of the beautiful things that have been recom¬ 
mended recently in Gardening. Then you may 
use a few Zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias, and 
similar subjects.—C. T. 

2981.— Sowing Delphinium-seed.— 

You are evidently speaking of the perennial 
forms. Well, the seed should have been sown 
as soon as ripe to secure blooms this year, and in 
any case this is the best plan, because the 
vitality of Delphinium-seed is short-lived, so 
that if now sown in pans indoors the chances are 
that very few seedlings will result from a con¬ 
siderable quantity of seed. My plan with these 
plants is the easiest and the best. I select a few 
of the best pod-bearing stems and allow them to 
scatter their seed on the flower-bed, and at the 
end of the following May, when bedding out, I 
find plenty of sturdy little plants which I 
remove with a trowel to the places in which I 
wish them to flower. The only objection which 
any gardener has advanced against this method 
is that it is a disfigurement to the plants to 
leave the seed-pods on them. How my friend 
managed to obtain ripe seed excepting by doing 
so has always been a puzzle to me.—A. G. 
Butler. 

-If the plants are required to bloom this 

season, the seed ought to be sown at once in a 
moderate warmth of about 60 degs. Prick off 
the seedlings, or pot them off singly, when large 
enough, ana plant them out in rich ground as 
soon as possible. But where time is not an 
object the best plan is to sow the seed in the 
open air from April to June, and raise the plants 
under natural conditions throughout. In this 
way they are, of course, more hardy and 
vigorous than snch as have been raised in heat. 
—B. C. R. 


■ The common annual Larkspurs ai 
better sown outside where they are to flowe: 
The Perennial Delphiniums I have found gro 
best if sown as soon as gathered. The soil 
then warm, and the seed being new will boc 

r uminate. If the seeds are purchased in sprio 
should sow in pans or boxes under glass, an 
prick out when large enough. Under an 
circumstances the perennial varieties will n< 
bloom this season, though the annual varieti 
will do so if sown outside in March or April.- 
G. H 
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ROSBS. 

3001.— Marechal Niel Rose.— If you 
want a quantity of bloom on the plant, you 
must give it more root room. It would have 
been better to have given it a larger pot or tub 
before it had commenced to grow again. If you 
do it carefully so as not to disturb the roots you 
may do so now, that is the only way to get a 
strong growth during the summer that is coming. 
I am afraid the wood that did nob flower last 
year was badly ripened. The young shoots made 
during the growing season require plenty of light 
and air all the autumn and winter. You had 
better cut away the two oldest branches as soon 
as they go out of flower. If they do not show 
any bloom-buds by the end of March, cut them 
down at once.—J. C. C. 

- If you want a, quantity of bloom, your 

best plan is to feed the plant well with weak 
.solutions of liquid-manure as soon as it gets well 
into growth. I would not repot it, and I would 
allow it to come along as naturally as possible. 
If the wood was matured, each one of the 

rowths you mention will have a bloom. You 

id quite right in potting it last spring and en¬ 
couraging such long growth. when it has 
flowered cut back, ana as soon as the young 
growth starts again repot as before.— P. u. 

2966.— Roses for button-hole work. 
—Six good Hybrid Perpetuals for this purpose 
are General Jacqueminot (deep-red), Souvenir 
de Charles Montault (dark-scarlet), Prince 
Camille de Lyon (maroon), Gloire Lyonnaise 
(pale-lemon), Gloire de Margottin (scarlet), and 
Climbing Victor Verdier (deep-pink). Six Teas 
and Noisettes: Niphetos (pure-white), Mme. 
Falcot and W. Allen Richardson (apricot and 
yellow), Safrano (buff), Isabella Sprunt (canary- 
yellow), and LTddale(coppery-yellow). Theseare 
all good and particularly free-flowering.—P. U. 

3011.—Roses to bloom in August— 
The varieties you name, with the exception of 
La France, Baroness Rothschild, and Merveilie 
de Lyon, seldom produce more than one crop of 
bloom, and are naturally over by August. It is 
much easier to force a Rose than to retard it, and 
if you wish for August flowers it will be beat to 
grow the Tea-scented varieties. These flower 
earlier, and would produce their second crop 
during the month you most require them.—P. U. 

2954— Largest Roses.— The following 
are the largest Roses that I can remember at the 
present moment, placed pretty near in the order 
of merit in this respect: Her Majesty, Paul 
Neyron, Captain Christy, Magna Charta, Mer- 
veille de Lyon, Duke of Albany, Mme. Marie 
Finger, Comtesse de Nassau, Mme. Catherine 
Soupert, Annie Laxton, and Comtesse Chabril- 
lant.—J. C. C. 

-I will willingly name a dozen of the largest 

Roses, but much depends upon the cultivation 
and thinning out of the flower buds, as to what 
size the blooms come. Paul Neyron is certainly 
one of the largest, but I think Caroline d’Arden 
surpasses it. Then there are Elizabeth Vigneron, 
Antoine Mouton, Anna Alexieff, Baronne 
Prevost, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Ulrich 
Brunner, Boildieu, Cheshunt Hybrid, Edward 
Morren, Her Majesty, and The Puritan ; all of 
which grow to enormous sizes, but are more or 
less flat and unshapely.—P. U. 

2964 —Roses planted out in a con¬ 
servatory.— Without doubt the best soil is a 
stiff, turfy loam; but it does not so much 
matter, as many amateurs imagine, so long as 
the soil is fairly good and not too light. Any¬ 
how, let it consist of a good mixture of loam, 
thoroughly rotten manure, and a little leaf-soil. 
These are readily procured, but the yellow and 
turfy loam, so frequently recommended, is diffi¬ 
cult to get and expensive unless you are for¬ 
tunately able to dig it from your own ground. 
Thoroughly mix the different soils, ana dig up 
the bottom of youi* border deeply.—P. U. 

-If the soil is inferior it will be better to excavate a 

oouple of feet or more, piaoe 6 inches of stones or rabble 
in the bottom, and fill in with loam and manure, three 
parts loam and one part manure, the latter to be well 
decomposed. The R jses will do well and last for many 
years.—E. H. 

2960.— Climbing Roses under glass. 
—The following are six grand varieties for your 
purpose: Marechal Niel (yellow), Climbing 
Perle des Jardins (yellow), Henriette de Beau- 
veau (yellow), all different shades, Reine Marie 
Henriette (red), William Allen Richardson 


(orange and yellow), and Climbing Niphetos 
(pure-white). They must all be grown strongly, 
and the wood of the previous season should be 
pruned very sparingly.—P. U. 

2996— Treatment of a “climbing” 
Gloire Rose.— I presume by “climbing” 
Gloire that you mean Gloire de Dijon, but there 
are many Gloires that are climbers; for instance, 
G. de Bordeaux, G. Margottin, G. Lyonnaise, 
&c. However, all need the same treatment, 
and you had better cut back the weakest 
shoots of newly-planted bush close to the base, 
leaving about two-thirds of the strongest 
branch. Next season you may leave all of the 
long growths, but the first summer this would 
be useless, as the roots not being established 
they will be unable to support the growth in a 
satisfactory manner.—P. U. 

2885.— Pot Rose for show.— You ask a 
rather difficult question, but perhaps Charles 
Dawson or Edouard Morren would be placed 
first. That, however, is quite a matter of 
opinion, although for growing as specimens these 
seem to be popular with exhibitors. A good 
list of exhibition pot Roses would comprise 
Alphonse Soupert, Baroness Rothschild, Camille 
Bemardin, Beauty of Waltham, Marquise de 
Castellano, Ulrich Brunner, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Magna Charta, Merveilie de Lyon, Catherine 
Soupert, Victor Verdier, Mme. G. Luizet, Dr. 
Auary, Star of Waltham, Mme. Lacharme, La 
France, Mme. Victor Verdier, Ctfiine Forestier, 
Mme. Margottin, Innocente Pirola, and Mme. 
Willermoz.—C. T. 

2969.—Rose cuttings.— You could not possibly have 
a more suitable time than the present for potting off your 
rooted cuttings of these. I have potted off several hun¬ 
dreds during the past week. Use a little lighter and freer 
soil than you would if the plants were worked upon a 
Rose-stook, and see that they are well drained.—P. U. 


TRIMS AND SHRUBS. 

2904.— Grubs in a May-tree. —There 
are several kinds of caterpillars which would 
answer to your description, so that I cannot offer 
to name those which attack your May-tree 
without seeing them. By all means add soft- 
soap and paraffin to the water when syringing, 
and catch the caterpillars which hang down on 
threads on a Birch broom.—G. S. S. 

-One often sees the familiar May-tree 

thus afflicted. I imagine, from the meagre 
description, the evil is the small Ermine Moth 
Hyonomeuta malivorella), and it is a species of 
this moth that attacked the Apple-trees in 1888, 
when every leaf was destroyed almost, the 
hedges also laid bare, as if a fire had passed over 
them. In 1887 the pests played the same 
ranks with the forest-trees. It is a night- 
ying moth, and lays about thirty eggs, usually 
on the small spurs of Apple-trees. In dne 
course appear the caterpillars, which keep dor¬ 
mant until the appearance of the leaves in spring, 
and as they increase webs are spread ronnd 
them, these giving a curious aspect to the hedge, 
as it seems as if covered with hair. I daresay 
you have noticed that an army of these cater¬ 
pillars seems to appear at once; but the trouble 
is that the moths issue from the cocoons at one 
time. To prevent the attacks you may cut off 
the webs with the cocoons as soon as it is seen 
that the caterpillars have turned to chrysalids, 
whilst a preparation consisting of soft-soap and 
Quassia-chips, half of the former to half of the 
latter, mixed in water, will prove very effective. 
Paris Green is a new preparation, but it is used 
with much success both here and on the Con¬ 
tinent ; 4 oz. to 50 gallons of water will be very 
effective; but remember that it is arsenite of 
copper, therefore very poisonous, so should not 
be placed where children can get access to it. 
Observe carefully the directions given with each 
bottle. The great thing is, take the plagne in 
time, and not delay until it has increased to 
snch an extent as to make remedial measures 
difficult.—C. T. 

2887.— Clipping a 'Yew-tree-hedge.—' The beat 
time to cut branches of a Yew-tree is now, especially if 
the branches are large. Yew-hedge ahould generally be 
cut in May, towards the end of the month. If the hedge 
is very vigorous it may want going over again later to 
remove any shoots that may break away.—E. II. 


Drawings for “Gardening.”— Readers will 
kindly remember that toe are ylad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
GaRDKNINQ ^UiUBTJt STUB. 
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HOUSE to WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

A BOUQTET OF DAFFODILS. 

These lovely flowers are now so popular, and 
can be had in so many different varieties that 
they are perhaps more largely used for early 
spring bouquets than any other flowers. Bril¬ 
liant orange-yellow, soft lemon tints, white, and 
even pure scarlet may be found amongst their 
richly-coloured petals, and all their tints are a 
welcome addition to the quiet tones of a modern 
drawing-room, lighting up even a dark and sun¬ 
less room with their soft brilliance. To arrange 
Daffodils to the beat advantage they must be 
cut quite long, with some of their own foliage, 
also os long as possible. A tall, slight-frosted 
glass is the best for them, for they lose half 
their beauty when crowded together in low 
vases. A few sprays of Fern and some of their 
own Grass like foliage having been placed 
lightly in the vase (nearly full of pure water), 
each blossom must be cut to the right length to 
show itself to the best advantage, and inserted 
singly amongst the green. In making a bouquet, 
we shall do well to study Nature's plans, for 
the foliage of each flower is specially suited to 
set it off, both in tint and 
shape, and we never can 
find a better substitute, al¬ 
though it may be supple¬ 
mented by graceful Ferns, 
bronze leaves of Ivy in 
sprays, or flowering Grasses, 
all of which give point and 
lace-like lightness to the 
bouquet. A few well-chosen 
blossoms displayed thus, so 
that every one of them has 
its full value, will be more 
readily decorative and in 
far better taste than three 
times the numberof flowers, 
huddled together without 
thought, in the first empty 
vase which happens to come 
to hand. The blossoms 
will also last longer, especi¬ 
ally if supplied daily with 
fresh water. I. L. R. 


leaves sponged well to remove dust and other 
impurities.—C. T. 

- Aspidistras, both green and variegated, 

Dracomas with green leaves, such’as I). australis, 
and D. indivisa, Aralia Sieboldi, the India- 
rubber-plant (Ficus elastics), and such Palms os 
Chamicrops excelsa and C. Fortunei, Kentia 
Forsteriana and K. Belmoreana, and even 
Latania borbonica, will be found the mo*t useful 
in the way of foliage plants. The Palms and 
Aralia may be raised from seed, but it is a tedious 
and troublesome process, and a considerable 
degree of heat is required. It will be better to 
purchase them, but take care that the growth is 
matured and the plants are thoroughly 
hardened before exposing them much, and 
attend to the watering regularly. The Norfolk 
Dland Pine (Araucaria excelsa) is another ex¬ 
tremely elegant plant that will stand a good deal 
of gas and rough usage uninjured, but it is 
somewhat expensive as yet. In the way of 
flowering plants Primulas will be found more 
serviceable than anything else, P. sinensis, both 
single and double, P. obconica, and P. Sieboldi, 
being especially hardy and useful. The Persian 
Cyclamens would also succeed, and also Auriculas 
and Carnations. All these are easily raised 
from seed. The Funkias, again, are vigorous 


mixture of fine loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre and sand below, with very free drainage, 
and scarcely ever find a vestige of Moss. Both 
loam and sand cake badly ; liberal drainage also 
aids greatly in keeping Moss down, the pots or 
panB should be half full of rough stuff.— 
B. C. R. 


2922.— An unsightly 
Wall. — Your proposed 
plan is excellent. In such 
a position it would not be 
possible to grow' many 
things with success, but if 
you have some wire-netting, 
os suggested, you would 
hide, in part, the unsightly 
wall, by clothing the net¬ 
ting with Canary Creeper, 

Sweet Peas, or even such a 
homely subject as the Run¬ 
ner Bean. In a hot, dry 
soil nothing will grow pro¬ 
perly, but you may plant 
the Virginian Creeper a 
little distance away ; place supports against the 
wall for it to ramble over, ana thus conduct it 
to the wall, which it will in time cling to. Try 
first, however, the wire-netting arrangement.— 
C. T. 

2918.— Plants for a shop window.— 
You ask a difficult question, and I am afraid 
that in a shop heated by gas, as, of course, it 
would be, flowers would stand a poor chance. 
It is very easy to grow Pelargoniums, Tuberous 
Begonias, Ac., in a greenhouse, if you have such 
a structure, and bring them into the shop when 
they are in full bloom ; but to grow them 
actually in a shop would not be a gratifying 
proceeding. You must rely upon foliage plants, 
and there is nothing better for the purpose than 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, which will grow 
well under the circumstances ; also a few of the 
more hardy Palms, as Corypha australis and 
Chamrerops humilis, or Ferns, such aa Pteris 
cretica variegata, and the Sedge (Cyperus alter- 
nifolius), which grows splendidly if kept very 
moist. I know a shop which is pretty to look 
at during all seasons, and one of the plants used 
is an ordinary Laurel. I got two plants for the 
purpose, and they have grown well in large pots 
filled in the first place with good soil. The great 


Our Kradrrs’ Illustrations: Daffodils in a vase. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from 
a photograph sent by Mr. Ernest Crotsfleid, Bajcl ffe, Ljiriu, Cb.ttbite. 


and handsome plants, with pretty flowers in 
summer—white and blue. If any Ferns are 
wanted, Pteris cretica, P. serrulata, P. tremula, 
Phlcbodium aureurn, and Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum are some of the best.—B. C. R. 


thing in dealing with s! 
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3006.— Seed-pans and boxes— You 

must keep your seed-pans drier, and use more 
sand in the soil, and if you are in the habit of 
using peat in the potting - compost yon must 
discontinue doing so in the case of seed-pans. 
The surface-soil of all Buch pans or boxes 
requires to get moderately dry once a day. If 
you cover them with squares of glass they should 
be taken off for an hour or two each day when 
the house or frame is being ventilated. In 
every case when the mass appears get the seed¬ 
lings pricked off as soon as you can, even if they 
are small. You must be careful to use fresh 
soil.—J. C. C. 

- You do not state what kind of soil is 

employed ; if peat, it is almost certain to become 
green and Moss-grown on the surface, and will 
cause a lot of trouble. For this purpose there 
is nothing to equal nearly pure leaf-mould 
(mixed with a very little silver-sand only), at 
any rate, on the surface. I always employ this 
myself, baking it well before using, ana using a 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

2923.— Lilies In pots. —You could add to 
your limited selection L. croceum, L. testaceum, 
varieties of L. davuricum, and L. Thunber- 
gianum, or L. elegans as it is sometimes called, 
which will be a good list for pots. L. davuricum, 
or L. umbel latum, under which name it is 
usually sold, is excellent for this purpose, and 
you must get the bulbs potted at once, using a 
soil composed of loam, mixed with a fair pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould, thoroughly well decayed 
manure, and sharp silver sand. Jt all depends 
upon the size of the bulb as to what pot is 
used, but usually 5-inch size will suffice, and if 
very large pots are used, three or more bulbs cau 
be put in such, so as to get an effect in colour. 
In potting place the bulbs so that they have 
about 2 inches of soil on top of them, and when 
potted put them in a cold 
frame or even in the open 
ground in a sheltered 
corner, if protection can be 
given in the event of frost. 
When growth is commenc¬ 
ing remove them to a green¬ 
house the eailiest frost, as 
you will then get a succes¬ 
sion. When the flowers are 
over it will be best to plant 
out the bulbs, just knock¬ 
ing them out of the pots 
and not disturbing the 
roots. If kept in pots they 
need mnch attention, espe¬ 
cially in the summer 
months. There are many 
beautiful varieties of L. 
davuricum, as erectum, 
Sappho, Incomparable 
(crimson, spotted black), 
whilst of L. elegans or 
Thunbergianum there are 
many fotms varying in 
height, aaalntaceum, which 
only grows 1 foot, armenia- 
cum, cruentum, cangui- 
neum, Van Houltei, und 
W&llacei, in which one 
gets a great variety of 
colours rich and effective.— 
C. T. 

2925.— Plants for a 
town greenhouse — 
Coronilla glauca is a very 
old plant. It has glaucous 
foliage, and yellow, Pea- 
shaped flowers, which are 
freely produced for a great 
part of the winter. It is 
nearly hardy—in fact, I 
have seen it stand outside against a wall all 
winter. It is one of the eaBieBt plants to culti¬ 
vate. Pot in loam slightly enriched with leaf- 
mould. Flowering plants may be had in very 
small pots. It is easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings or seeds, but I do not recommend seeds, 
as the plants do not flower so freely. Prune a 
little after flowering, and in summer set outside 
in an open situation to get the wood ripened 
and ensure plenty of blossoms. C. glauca 
variegata is a very handsome greenhouse shrub, 
with flowers of same shape and colour as glauca, 
the foliage beautifully variegated.— E. Hobday. 

2991.— Temperature of greenhouses. 
—A cool greenhouse would range from 34 degs. 
to 40 degs. ; a warm greenhouse from 40 degs. to 
50 degs ; an intermediate house from 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. ; and a stove from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. These figures refer to night tempera¬ 
ture only. Day temperature would be about 
10 degs. higher, or more if the sun shone 
brightly. Gloxinias, Gardenias, and Stephanotis 
cannot be doue much with in a lower night 
temperature than 60 degs.—E. H. 

- A raDge of not less than 40 degs. to 

about 50 degs. during the winter season consti¬ 
tutes a greenhouse temperature, one of 50 degs. 
to 00 degs. or 65, degs. that of an intermediate 
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house, and one of 00 degs. to 70 degs. or 75 
degs. is proper for *' stove ” plants. Stephanotis, 
Gloxinias, &c , cannot be 44 grown ” (t. e., kept 
in a growing condition) in a house that falls 
even occasionally to 40 degs. at night, but such 
subjects, when at rest, and if kept moderately 
dry at the root, will be quite safe during the 
dull season of the year. As the spring advances 
and the general temperature rises they will 
break into growth again, and if a moderately 
close and moist atmosphere is maintained they 
will grow and flower freely during the summer 
months.—B. C. R. 

2952.— Potting Ganna roots.— The right 
time to repot these is as soon as they show signs 
of growth. Place them in a greenhouse and 
they will grow on steadily. They will grow 
faster in a little heat; but, if they are to be 
planted out-of-doors there is no need to hurry 
them. I grow a selection of these Cannas in 
flower-pots for the decoration of the greenhouse 
and conservatory, and they make a very gorgeous 
display in the autumn months and the early 
weeks of winter; in fact, the leaves did not 
begin to die off until the middle of January, and 
even if there are no flowers the leaves have an 
excellent effect. For pot culture they like rich i 
good sandy loam and leaf-mould, or a mixture 
of sandy peat, and when in full growth to be 
freely watered. They are a class of plants that 
can be easily grown, and they flower freely.— 
J. D. E. 

—— If the roots are to be divided March is 
the right month to do it. Pot the pieces singly, 
and plunge the pots in a moderate hot-bed, or 
stand them for a time in any warm-house or pit, 
until rooted out and growing, and harden them 
off in May. If they are to be planted out en¬ 
tire there is no need to pot them at all; all 
that is necessary id to lay them out in boxes, 
with some light soil, in a rather warm green¬ 
house early in April, or as soon as growth 
recommences, ana when a little advanced 
harden off and plant them out in June like 
Dahlias.—B. C. R. 

-If there is a warm greenhouse to start 

them, pot any time during the next fortnight. 
Without heat, pot middle to end of March, and 
keep in close frame well protected. I have 
wintered these in large numbers on the floor of 
the orchard-house with a little fine soil spread 
over them, and moved them straight to the beds 
end of April; and I have also kept them in the 
open all winter in the beds, covering thickly 
with dry Ferns, and in both cases they did very 
well, but we got tired of seeing the brown 
heaps of litter in the garden all winter, and so 
they had to be lifted. They are not difficult to 
manage, but I find they are hardier and thrive 
better under comparatively cool treatment in 
spring till they go out.—E. H. 

2994.— Potting Fachsias and “ Gera¬ 
niums.” —The best soil for Fachsias, “ Gera¬ 
niums,” and all soft-wooded plants is loam, 
two-thirds and one-third old manure or leaf- 
mould with, in some cases, a little sand. It is 
difficult to say how many repottings will be 
necessary; everything depends upon the vigour 
of the plants. As regards Fuchsias, if the 

f dants are young two shifts may be given. Say, 
or instance, the plants are now in 3-inch pots, 
the next shift will be into 5-inch pots, and later 
on they may go into 7-inch pots, which will be 
quite large enough for such plants. The 
market grower would keep them to flower in 
5-inch pots, and make up for the small shift by 
giving a little artificial manure in the soil, or 
using liquid-manure; but liquid stimulants 
should not be given till the roots are filling the 
pots. 41 Geraniums,” of the show or fancy type, 
usually only get one shift after Christmas. 
Plants potted after January will get disorganised 
and make too much growth. Zonal 44 Gera¬ 
niums ” may be shifted on like Fuchsias till they 
are strong, pinching the strong shoots to make 
the plants Bushy. Fuchsias also will need a 
little pinching of the young shoots to make the 
plants symmetrical. As a rule, the nurseryman’s 
houses are low, and the plants grow very near 
the glass. Then, again, the nursery maD, though 
he uses smaller pots, contrives by firm potting to 
get a good deal into them, and this firm potting 
in the case of 44 Geraniums ” and Fachsias has 
a tendency to make the plants dwarf and 
floriferous.—E. H. 



decayed hot-bed manure and some sand will suit 
both the above capitally. The rooted cuttings 
should be potted off singly into 3 inch Bizes from 
the cutting-pots, and from these they may be 
shifted straight into the 5-inch size in which to 
flower; to obtain larger specimens, move them 
on again into the 7-inoh or 8-inch size, and prick 
out the points once or twice to keep them 
bushy. Fuchsias require rather more water 
than “ Geraniums,” but both will be improved 
by a dose of weak liquid-manure once or twioe 
a week after the flowering pots are full of roots. 
—B. C. R. 

2014.— An old-fashioned greenhouse. 
—As a rule, Ferns thrive admirably in these old, 
shady, and solidly built .houses, especially if 
they are naturally moist as well, and with some 
Palms and some other foliage plants, and perhaps 
a few Orchids, will probably do better than the 
majority of flowering subjects. They can be 
grown either in pots or planted out, forming 
some rough, natural rockwork to accommodate 
them. The best soil for Ferns is a mixture of 
peat and loam, with a little sand and leaf-mould. 
But, remember, that if you crowd a vinery with 
other things the Vines are very apt to go wrong, 
so if these are an object the fewer pot-plants 
there are the better.—B. C. R. 

2974.—Treatment of a Plumbago — 
I presume the variety is capensis (lavender 
colour), this being the most commonly employed 
for conservatory use as a climber. If the allotted 
space is covered, prune the straggling shoots in 
to within an eye or two of the base. From 
these eyes new growth will spring, which will 
produce flowers in the coming season. Should 
the plant be a young one, ana not covered the 
space desired, it will be best to cut the last 

ear’s growth back to within 2 feet or so of the 

ase. JBy this means additional shoots are pro¬ 
duced, helping to furnish the space to be 
covered more effectually. It is not necessary to 
starve the plant at any time, except it be that 
diminishing the supply of water at the roots in 
the autumn with a view to ripening the wood 
con be called starving it. When growth is 
complete, as it will be after the flowering season 
is past, less water is needed, as the growth is at an 
end for the year. Vigorous syringing of the foliage 
with clear water during the spring and summer 
is beneficial to a free growth, and helps also to 
keep in check red-spider and thrips, which are 
partial to the leaves of this Plumbago. Liquid- 
manure, in a weak state, supplied once a fort¬ 
night to the roots after growth is fairly started, 
will be a great help in promoting luxuriance of 
leaf and flower.—S. P. 

-This charming plant ought not to be “ starved ” at 

any time, but keep it moderately dry at the root during 
the winter, as it is of a deciduous nature. The best plan 
will be to cut it rather hard baok at once, removing all 
weak or spent Bhoots and shortening the strong ones ; 
strip off all the dead leaves, and cleanse the stems from 
every vestige of scale or other insects.—B. O. R. 

-Certainly ; a Plumbago should be shortened back 

every year, all straggling shoots and snags cut away, and 
those which are required trained in neatly ; neglect has 
much to do with the increase of green-fly. After making 
your plant respectable syringe it well with Oishurst 
compound dissolved in hot water and used when tepid, 
and the following day syringe again with pure water.— 
A. G. Btttlsr. 

-The Plumbago should be pruned rather hard back, 

and be cleaned down and washed with soft-soap and 
water, and then trained in the desired position. The 
Plumbago does not require muoh starving, but, like all 
plants when the leaves have fallen in winter, less water 
will be required.—E. H. 

2916. — Using a Cucumber frame.— By all means 
use the frame for easing off the greenhouse in summer. 
All the plants named, and many others will do as well in 
a frame as in the greenhouse. When the hot weather 
comes place the frame on the shady side of a building.— 
E. H. 

2893.— Lilitim Harris!— This Lily will now have 
made considerable growth, and should at once be removed 
to the cool greenhouse. November is rather too late to 
repot this Lily ; it should be done in September. It is 
also well to note that greenfly attacks the leaves, if there 
are any in the house.—J. D. E. 

2898.— Soli for Hoya earn osa.— Loam and light 
sandy peat in equal portions is the best compost, but leaf- 
mould and loam may be used if loam is not to be had. 
Two parts of loam to one of leaf-mould. Road grit is 
not always a safe material to use, and is a poor substitute 
for sand for potting purposes. Pounded charooai is ex¬ 
cellent for keeping the compost open.—J. D. E. 

Heating a small greenhouse.—! have thought 
that my experience in the heating of a small house (all 
wood), 10 feet by 7 feet, might prove useful to some of 
your perplexed readers. About two years ago I substi¬ 
tuted Kinnell’s “ Horseshoe ” apparatus for a flue whioh I 
had tried first. I couldn’t succeed with the latter. For 
some time the ohange did not prove a sucoess either ; but 
I persevered, and now I find no difficulty in keeping the 
fir# alight twelve or thirteen hoars. The furnace has a 
revolving bottom grate, and to this 1 attribute many of its 


merits. The cause of the fire going out In the majority of 
instances Is due to the accumulation of ashes choking the 
draught; but to counteract this the last thing 1 do at 
night is to insert the box in the “ loop ” of the grate, 
causing the latter to revolve a good many times until 
every particle of ashes is removed; finally I thrust a 
crooked pieoe of iron wire underneath the bars, and then 
I can leave it with confidence that I shall find matters 
right in the morning. Since I adopted this plan I have not 
been disappointed even once. There is another hint; the 
bottom door in time gets rusty, and doesn't completely 
close the lower aperture ; this admits too great a draught. 
I have get over the difficulty by banking round about the 
door with ashes. Let aoy of jour readers try these little 
plans ; they will find no difficulty in the management of 
the apparatus afterwards. I may add that the water rarely 
boils, though the pipes are fiequently bo hot that the 
hand couldn’t be placed on them for any length of time. I 
keep the ventilator closed, os I find sufficient air get to the 
fire to keep it going nicely. Whenever in the day time 
the water cools too much I open the bottom door awhile ; 
this gets the fire into good condition again. The only fuel 
I use is cinders from the house fires, well riddled that 
there may be no dust —E. G. 

2471.— Best Mignonette for pots.— 

For sowing at the present time 4 4 Mac he t * is 
the best, as it is not quite such a robust grower 
as Garraway’s White. Machctis a very distinct 
variety as the flower-sterns are short and erect. 
But for pot culture for flowering during the 
wioter and spring there is no sort equal to Miles' 
Spiral. The seed should be sown early in August, 
and the plants kept in a cold pit or frame until 
there is danger of frost reaching them.— 
J. C. 0. 

2957.— Soil for Camellias, & 0 .— Camel¬ 
lias will grow as well in some kinds of loam as 
in the best peat, but there are some loams that 
the roots refuse to thrive in at all. It depends 
entirely on its composition. I have had them 
do exceedingly well in loam taken from the red 
sandstone, but I advise you to experiment for a 
year or two with the loam you wish to use. 
Until you have ascertained the character of the 
material you possess, you had better use half 
peat and half loam for the other plants yon 
name, and then the latter should be of a fibrous 
character. With this mixture a liberal use of 
coarse silver sand is necessary.—J. C. C. 

- Loam of good quality—that is, fairly 

sandy and porous—will grow Bouvardias, Tro- 
pseolums, Dracaenas, and Palms to perfection, 
especially if mixed with half or a third of good 
leaf-mould and some sand ; and if very light and 
free, or 44 silky,” Camellias and Lapagerias also 
may be grown in it, though they will take more 
time to root out and become established in it 
than in peat. For the last named it should be 
used in a rough state, and extra well drained.— 
B. C. R. 

-Much depends upon what kind of loam it is. If it 

contai ns lime to any extent Camellias will not grow in it, 
and under any circumstances Lapagerias do so much 
better when the compost consists of a Targe proportion of 
flbry peat that some effort should be made to procure it- 
Bouvardias, Palms, Dracaenas, and Tropeolums will do in 
good loam mixed with a third of leaf-mould and a little 
sand.-E. H. 

Loughborough boilers.— Referring to 
the communication of 44 A Gardener Satisfied 
with the Loughborough Boilers,” in Gardening, 
for January 28th, page 634, allow me to say 
that my critic has failed to understand my 
meaning. It is the very small boilers—whether 
of the Loughborough pattern or any others— 
that I do not like, as tney do not hold enough 
fuel to keep up the heat all night. A boiler 
which is capable of heating 300 feet of 4-inch 
piping, and 70 feet of 2-inch, is certainly not a 
small one, as compared to those I had in my 
mind when I wrote the remarks to which this 
correspondent takes exception. I feel sure that 
if the writer I refer to had to manage one of 
these small boilers with about 30 feet of 4-inch 
pipe attached to it, and the house standing in an 
exposed position, he would want the wind 
always to blow from the south.—J. C. C. 

2961.— Liquid-manure for an Azalea, 
dec.—The best time to give Azaleas weak 
liquid-manure is when they are growing and 
setting their flower-buds, if they show lack 
of vigour. Some stimulant at that time, either 
in the form of surface-dressings or weak manure- 
water, will soon give them the hue of health, if 
the leaves are also well syringed daily. The 
manure-water may also be used now, but only if 
the plants are not vigorous. Narcissus bulbs 
and Arum Lilies may be treated to weak liquid- 
manure water at every alternate watering.— 
J. D. E. 

-Where the pots are full of roots clear liquid-manure 

will benefit Azaleas swelling their buds. I bare used 
IchthemiQ Guano, half an ounoe to the gallon Bulbs of 
all kinds and Aram LUles may be given toe same mixture 
with advantage.— E. H, fix R'i 
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INDOOR WATER-PLANTS.—L 

Aquatic plant* belonging to temperate region* 
are always interesting object* to look upon, but 
no combination of them can equal the display 
produced by a concentration of the aquatics of 
the Tropics. They produce flowers of almost 
every shade of colour, and some possess the 
most striking foliage to be met with in the vege¬ 
table kingdom. The Nymph.Tas, which con¬ 
stitute so important a family of aquatics, chiefly 
inhabit the still waters of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, though in the southern some few are 
found, the most remarkable of which is the 
Victoria Regia or Water Maize of the Brazilian. 
It ia indigenous to the rivers of Guiana, the 
tributaries of the Amazon, and the La Plata. 
It was first discovered by the botanist Haenke 
in 1801, but it was not until 1837 that it was 
brought into prominent notice by Schomburgk, 
who discovered it in the River Berbice. It 
was first established in this country in 1848 
after several unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to introduce it. The annexed illustration 
represents this regal Water Lily as in its native 
habitat, where its vast leaves and flowers are 
produced so abundantly as to frequently 
monopolise the entire water surface and impede 
navigation. Associated with it are usually the 
Great Water Reed (Gynerium saccharoideum), 
called in the West Indies the White Rousseau, 


their seed. For the successful culture of this 
Lily a water temperature of from 80 degs. to 
85 degs. is necessary, and a rich soil in organic 
matter. A compost of good loam, leaf-mould, 
and thoroughly decayed manure in equal pro¬ 
portions would be the moat suitable. A mound 
should be formed of three loads of this soil 
heaped over one load of brickbats, and the water 
requires to be let into the tank and heated 
several days before planting, which should not 
be later than the middle of April. In order to 
have the young plant in a vigorous state at this 
time, the seed should be sown early in January, 
using a soil of equal parts loam, sand, and leaf- 
mould. If attainable several seeds should be 
sown, and after a slight covering they should be 
pluaged in water having a temperature of from 
85 degs. to 90 degs. Thus situated the seedlings 
appear in from two to three weeks ; three or 
four of the most promising of them should be 
selected, and grown on, using 4-inch pots, and 
the same soil as that just named. Although 
one plant is sufficient, it is better to be pro¬ 
vided with others in case of failure; their 
crowns should be kept just beneath the surface 
of the water, and fully exposed to light; by the 
middle of March they will require a 9-inch 
pot, which will afford them sufficient root-room 
until the time for planting out, when they 
should be furnished with five or six leaves, the 
largest measuring from 6 inches to 8 inches 


offensive to the nostrils like manure-water, and 
you will find them advertised in these pages, 
whilst a pinch of guano, dissolved in water, is 
efficacious without being injurious, and guano 
is the basis of all special manures. Cannot, 
however, you grow the plants outside the con¬ 
servatory, and bring them into this structure 
merely when in flower ? Your gardener knows 
his business evidently, as there is nothing like 
manure-water for the plants when in health 
and vigour. Clay’s Fertiliser is one of the best 
special manures for Roses, and should be used 
according to directions. In dealing with all 
these preparations it is necessary to be very 
careful, and not to give too much, otherwise it 
simply means ruin.—C. T. 

‘2963.— A COil boiler. —I should recommend 
a coil consisting of 2-inch piping, with four or 
five laps. If properly set this would do the 
work well, but a good saddle would doubtless 
prove rather more economical in fuel—that is, 
if rightly set and carefully stoked, for so much 
depends upon these two points that error or 
neglect in either of them would probably make 
all the difference.—B. C. R. 

2911.— An unheated greenhouse — 

You could have a good selection of Ferns in the 
greenhouse, and we are afraid, judging from 
the position of the house, that nothing else will 
succeed. Now or within the next few weeks 



The Royal Water LUy (Victoria Regia) and other aquatio vegetation. 


a plant which bears plume-like panicles 2 feet 
or 3 feet in length ; large aquatio Arums 
(Philodendrons) ana Cyclanthads which, though 
not really aquatics, occur frequently on the river 
margins of tropical America. 

Tne Victoria Regia, though no doubt a 
perennial in its native country, is treated as an 
annual in England. Unlike the other members 
of the family, it never forms either tubers or 
rhizomes, but produces in favourable seasons 
great quanties of seed, which are used exten¬ 
sively for food by the natives of the parts where 
it is found. Owing to its enormous dimensions, 
few establishments possess convenience for grow¬ 
ing it, but, where space could be afforded, its 
umq it* appearance would amply repay all 
trou ->le bestowed upon it. It attains its 
maximum Bize in August, when its leaf-stalks 
measure frequently 12 feet in length, and the 
leaves from 5 feet to 6 feet in diameter. The 
under surfaces of the leaves are remarkable for 
their conspicuous ribs, which project to the 
extent of from 1 inch to 2 inches, and 
divide the leaf into quadrangular compart¬ 
ments. The flowers, which rise a few inches 
above the water, are from 10 inches to 
12 inches in diameter when fully expanded, and 
very fragrant. The outer petals are white, 
while the inner ones and stamens are pink, 
changing to a deep rose. The flowers are of 
short duration, seldom opening more than twice ; 
they expand in the afternoon, and remain open 
until the following morning, and after the final 
closing they sink h€ldW the wateiF to ripen 
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across ; and in planting, the mound of soil should 
be high enougn to allow the leaves to float. 
In order to secure good seeds the flower, when 
fully expanded, requires to be fertilised, and 
the capsules should be enveloped in muslin, 
after the decay of the floral whorls, to prevent 
the seed from escaping. 


2970.— Lilies for show.— In this case it is 
necessary to plant a dozen bulbs or so in one 
large flower-pot of the same variety. The best 
varieties for exhibition are the varieties of L. I 
speciosum, rub rum, roseum, and album. L. I 
auratum Is also an excellent species, and one i 
good bulb of this will sometimes make a grand 
show plant. By growing them well they increase 
in vigour, and also In the number of the bulbs 
year by year. L. californicum and others of 
this type do well for pot culture. So also do 
the best varieties of L. tigrinum ; the variety 
splendens is the best. Put the bulbs in good 
soil in October, and plunge them in Cocoa-nbre 
out-of-doors, all but L. auratum. Put them in 
the greenhouse when they have started to grow. 
-J. D. E. 

2917.— Manure-water in a conserva¬ 
tory.— Of course, the great thing is not to use 
the manure-water in the conservatory, and it is 
not usual, as the plants are generally brought 
in this structure for effect only, all the cultural 
details, so to speak, being given outside. They 
are merely placed there when in full bloom. 
You can get special preparations that are not 


is the time to start, and a creeper that would 
succeed is the Ficus repens ; that covers the wall 
with a dense mass of leafage, and as regards 
Ferns, if you are interested in this class, the 
finer hardy kinds of Pteris, Athyriums, etc., 
could be grown, also Palms of the more robust 
types, Corypha australis, Aralia Sieboldi, 
(Jhamierops humilis, the little Isolepis gracilis, 
Dracrcna australis, New Zealand Flax (Phor- 
mium tenax), but you must place chief reliance 
upon Ferns. You will, however, find great 
difficulty in growing plants in such a house, as 
you say the sun never reaches it. Flowering 
plants cannot be expected to succeed.—C. T. 

8000.— Treatment of a Oytlsus —The tempera¬ 
ture is not sufficiently high to enable the flowers to 
expand kindly at this season. If the plant could be kept 
in a steady warmth of 55 degs. to 60 degs. they would 
open all right. It should also be frequently dewed over¬ 
head with tepid water, and a little weak liquid-manure lie 
given once a week or so.- B. 0. R. 

2908. — Camellias in pots —The only way 
is to cut the plants hard back, but we are afraid 
that you will not get much bloom next season. 
There is no reason for letting the specimens get 
into this conditition, as proper attention each 
year will always keep tnem in good health. 
First cut the shoots hard back, then remove a 
portion of the old soil, replacing it with fresh 
material, consisting principally of peat, and 
rammed hard with a potting stick. The best 
time for this work is when they are commencing 
to make new growths, and keep them in a close 
warm temperature for a time, until the growth 
1 is completed, {t ils better to repot when growth 
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is commencing and you may delay the operation 
until then. Syringe frequently, and when the 
growth is finished, cease to give heat, ventilating 
freely on every possible occasion, so as to prepare 



Mg. 1.—Pear " Jargonelle.’ 1 

them for the open air. It is only by such a 
bold course of procedure that you can bring 
the plants into proper condition again.—C. T. 


FRUIT. 

HARDY FRUITS FOR VILLA GARDENS. 
A subject that has very much impressed me 
during the last few years is the wonderful 
paucity of fruit-trees in the gardens of villa 
residences. Very few city men—and by these 
I do not allude merely to those who live near 
London, but to those who have to spend their 
days in other large towns and their nights in 
suburban residences—cultivate fruit-trees in 
their gardens, perhaps because they do not take 
much interest in them and leave everything to 
the “ jobbing gardener.” I was visiting at the 
house of a manager of a large factory some time 
ago. He had a good house and quite a large 
garden attached, but there was nothing remark¬ 
able either for its utility or beauty in it. The 
gentleman had to purchase all his fruit and 
nearly all his vegetables, yet I was told that he 
left the whole thing with a jobbing gardener, 
who attended to it about twice in a week. My 
own back garden is not a fourth of the size, and 
when I took possession about eight years ago, 
I prepared a plot of ground (about half of it), 
7 yards by 16 yards, and planted a dozen bush 
Apple-trees on the dwarfing stock. They were 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Suftield, Wellington, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
1 had four bushels of Apples from that piece of 
ground the fifth year after planting the trees, 
and the quality was so good that 8s. per bushel 
was ofFered for them. I see plenty of gardens 
very much larger which might produce almost 
as much fruit and vegetables as the family 
would require. Even if it was not possible to 
do so much as this, fruit, and perhaps vege¬ 
tables, might be grown to supplement that 
necessarily obtained from the greengrocer. In 
most villa gardens sufficient care has not 
been taken to cultivate the soil. When the 
builder has finished, the garden ground is often 
left in a sorry condition, the barren subsoil 
being either mixed up with the fertile top soil, 
or spread over it in places to the depth of a foot 
or more. A gardener who understands his 
business would set to work at once to remedy 
these errors. My experience is that if the 
ground is not well cultivated to the depth of 
about 18 inches, Apple-trees, at least, will not 
succeed on it for any length of time. Another 
thing : they must be planted at the right depth, 
or some varieties will not be long before they 
show signs of canker. Where the soil is specially 
adapted for Apple-culture, it may not require so 
much care in its preparation, but I fancy that 
with ordinary preparation any garden will grow 
good Apples. For planting in such small or 
medium-sized gardens the 
Dwarfing-stocks are best, and good trees 
must be selected. They must be healthy to 
start with, and should be taken up with good 
roots. There is no reason why fruit-trees should 
not grow quite as well in a small garden as in a 
large one, but we seldom find that the same 
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success attends their culture in the gardens of 
villa residence^ as is to be seen in neighbouring 
gardens where an experienced gardener has 
charge of them. There are many and obvious 
reasons for this. The amateur with little or no 
knowledge of garden work is advised to plant 
fruit-trees in his garden, and as the buds begin 
to start in the spring he thinks it time to begin 
planting his trees. Another thing I have noticed 
is that the trees are purchased and sent 
home before the ground is ready to receive 
them, so that the first operation is to lay them 
in by the heels until the convenient season 
comes to plant them. The ground is dug over 
in the most superficial manner ; a hole not large 
enough for the roots is made through the hard 
subsoil, the tree is stufifed into it, and the 
operation is finished. Very soon we hear com¬ 
plaints about the fruit-trees not doing well, but 
by thi3 time their condition is so bad that 
nothing can be done to produce satisfactory re¬ 
sults. When I stated above that I believed fruit- 
trees would grow in almost any kind of soil, I was 
drawing upon my own experience with them, 
and that with dry hard gravel from 1 foot to 
3 feet below the surface, as well as upon stub¬ 
born wet clayey soil. For small gardens the 
bush or pyramid form of tree is best. I prefer 
pyramids, but they do not retain that form 
long, because it is an absurd notion to grow any 
tree in the form of a pyramid unless it is its 
natural form. I let the top branches grow out 
as much or more as those near the base of the 
tree, and I find this form productive of excel¬ 
lent results. Many persons fancy that the 
ground under fruit-trees is wasted unless they 
have something growing upon it. This may 
almost be said to be a popular delusion. 
Nothing ought to be planted under the trees, 
not even at the beginning, if the best results are 
expected. At first 

vegetables can be grown, but if we could see 
their roots exposed during the summer and how 
they robbed the trees of their due proportion of 
moisture and other sustenance, we would speedily 
conclude that one crop was enough at a time. 
A moderate-sized garden is best laid out in the 
following manner (after the ground has been 
trenched or made up to the depth of 18 inches 
at least; 2 feet would be better): If fruit is the 
principal object, there ought to be a border 
6 feet or more wide all round it, and if the 
garden is surrounded by a wall, this will do to 
train fruit-trees upon. The borders in front of 
the wall will grow Strawberries, but they should 
not be nearer it than 3 feet. A gravel path should 
be next the borders ; for a small garden it need 
not be more than 3 or 4 feet wide—4 feet would 
be better. Down the centre of the garden 
there should be a similar path, edged with Box 
or tiles. Tiles, I fancy, are best, because they 
do not harbour slugs, and a row of Strawberry 
plants might be planted quite close to the tiles, 
which they soon cover with their deep-green 
leaves ; they are also beautiful in flower, and 
more so with their rich scarlet fruits. This 
arrangement of paths will divide the garden 
into two plots the form of a parallelogram, and 
a border all round of not less than 6 feet wide. 
The paths will require gravel, and sometimes 
this can be obtained in the garden. I had to 
plant such a garden once, and in one place the 
gravel cropped up to within 6 inches of the 
surface, so I took out the gravel to the depth 
of a foot more and exchanged it with the soil 
from the paths. The only difficulty I had with 
the trees upon this dry gravel was the want 
of water at the roots. They were watered when 
we had time, but often they had to go without, 
and smaller, badly coloured fruit was the result. 
When the garden has been laid out, and the 
soil well prepared much manure is not neces¬ 
sary, but if the soil is poor a good dressing of 
farmyard manure, quite decayed, should be dug 
in. The trees ought to be purchased as soon 
as the leaves drop in the autumn, and tliev 
ought to be planted in November. The dwarf¬ 
ing stocks are best, and as all trees on these 
stocks are budded or grafted close to the ground, 
the trees must be planted so that the soil comes 
into contact with the union of the stock and the 
scion. Roots will in some cases issue from the 
base of the scion, and such trees will be practi¬ 
cally upon their own roots. With the free- 
stocks it is different; the trees ought not to 
be planted deeper than they were before, and 
in the process of planting see that the roots 
are carefully spread out, not twisted round, 


to be pushed into a hole that is too narrow for 
them. Even with all this care some of the 
Apple-trees on these dwarfing stocks will 
canker. Ribston Pippin was the first to canker 
with me on the dry gravel; Cellini Pippin and 
Wellington also cankered, and these were all 
amongst fifty varieties. I have always believed 
that canker came from the roots, and in this 
case the evidence pointed that wav, for after 
the trees were dug up and replanted with good 
loam about the roots, the disease was stayed. 
Insects soon find a refuge in the cankered 
portions, which has led some to believe that these 
were the cause of the disease Itself. Unsuitable 
subsoil and undrained ground will bring canker, 
but it can be arrested by attending to the roots. 
Apples are the most useful fruitB to cultivate. 
A few Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees should also 
be grown; Gooseberry and Currant bushes in 
the centre of the plots, fruit-trees all round the 
paths. They ought to be from G feet to 9 feet 
apart, and a good plan is to retrench the ground 
tne second season after planting, and as the work 
proceeds, to carefully lift the trees and replant 
them. The trees should be planted from 4.V feet 
to 6 feet from the sides of the paths. A few 
good Apples in the order of their ripening are : 
Dessert: Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, Adam’s 
Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Braddick’s and 
Lodgemore Nonpareils. Kitchen : Lord Suffield, 
Stirling Castle, Lord Grosvenor, New Hawthorn- 
den, Dumelow’s Seedling,and Northern Green¬ 
ing. Pears: Jargonelle (Fig. 1), Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Urbaniste, 
Doyenn^ du Comice, and Easter Beurr<$. Plums 
for dessert: July Green Gage, Green Gage, 
Kirke’s, Jefferson’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Kitchen: Early Rivers, Orleans, Victoria, 
Autumn Compote, and Belle de Septembre. 
Strawberries : Vicomtesse H^ricart de Thury, 
Keen’s Seedling, President, and British Queen 
(Fig. 1). J. 


2962.— The largest Raspberry.— I do 

not doubt but that some sorts of Raspberries 
are larger than others, but there is not much 
difference in this respect between the reputedly 
standard kinds. In my good soil, with its warm, 
gravelly bottom, I can grow the Red Antwerp 
and Fastolf very large—as large, in fact, as 
any I ever saw. 1 do not attribute this 
altogether to my management, but the suit¬ 
ability of the land for this crop. I do not stake 
or train the canes, but cut them down every 
spring to within 3 feet 6 inches of the ground. 
The ground is never dug between the rows, and 
they get a surface dressing of manure every 
winter.—J. C. C. 

-The Hornet and Norwich Wonder are good Rasp¬ 
berries, bearing freely large-sized fruits.—E. H. 

- Northumberland Fillbasket produces the largest 

fruit of any, and is proliflo also, especially where the soil 
is sandy loam and inclined to be moist, but without being 
stagnant with moisture.—S. P. 

2997. —Pruningfruit trees. —The winter 
season is a good time to prune fruit trees ; but 
it should not be delayed until the spring, when 
the trees are bursting into bud. As regards 
Roses, that is another matter. Wall Roses may 
be pruned earlier than the general stock, say in 
March, and at the end of the month of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. But pruning is a delicate 



Fig. 2.—Strawberry “British Queen.'* 


matter. The proper way is to observe closely 
and study each variety. So much depends upon 
the kind that general advice only can be given. 
In March it is safe to prune H.P.’s, and early 
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April is quite soon enough for the Noisette and 
Tea-scented kinds. The degree of pruning will 
depend upon what purpose the plants are re¬ 
quired for. If for exhibition prune more severely 
than for garden decoration only. So much 
information has, however, been given already in 
Gardening upon this important subject that one 
need not refer to it at length here.—C. T. 

S075.— Bspaller Apples.—“W. C.” will find the 
following good for this form of trainingFor kitchen: 
Lane's Prince Albert, Warner’s King, and Aifrieton. Des¬ 
sert kinds : Oox's Orange Pippin, King of the Pippins, and 
Sturmer Pippin.—8. P. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

'Questions.—Queries and ahnart are fnstrted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARnmxe, S7, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query M sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as GARDmrma has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 

n the issue immediately following tie reoeipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers wiU greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , toils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question map often be 
vary useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaumrara 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8084.— Perns for show.— Will someone kindly give 
me the name* of the two beet exotio Ferns for show?— 
L. L. 


3026.— Stage Auriculas —wm someone kindly give 
me some hints on the .culture of Stage Auriculae ?— 
L. IS. 

3096.—Violets in pots.—Will anyone kindly tell me 
how to grow Violete in pots so as to have a good deal of 
bloom ?— Sutton. 

8087.— Manure for Begonias. —What manure and 
fertiliser do Degonias like, and when ie the best time to 
give itf—A Youngster. 

3028 —Pruning Roses —Advice wanted about best 
time for manuring and pruning Rose-trees in a Kentish 
garden with very poor sandy sou?— Newcomer. 

3029. — Selaglnella for show.— l want two good 
pans of Selaginella for show. Will someone give me the 
names of two best kinds to grow, for that purpose?—L. L. 

3030. —Plants from seeds —Is it possible for a 
beginner to raise healthy plants from seed in the house 
without a greenhouse or frame of any kind?—S t. Nbssan. 

3031. —Orassulas.—Will someone kindly give me the 
names of the beet varieties suitable for greenhonse culture, 
together with a few hints on the treatment required?— 
W. 0. L. 

3082.—Mildew on Grapes.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the cause of mildew on Grapes? I have lost all 
my Grapes from mildew for the last three years. — 
G. W. A. 

8038.— Aspidistra lurida variegata. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet method of growing 
Aspidistra lurida variegata in a room window facing 
south ?—W. R. 


3084.—Chinese Sacred Lilies. - Will Chinese 
Sacred Liliee bloom a second year? Ifao, I should be 
glad if someone would kindly give treatment for same 
after blooming ?— Tazetta. 

8035.—Planting out a Stephanotis.—Win some- 
one please tell me wnen ie the beet time to plant out a 
Stephanotis which is in a good-sized pot, and has been 
doing well?- Enquirer. 

3036. —Treatment of Oyolamens, Ac.— What s 
the proper treatment of Cyclamens in pots when out of 
bloom, also of an Erioa just over? Can I succeed in keeping 
them to bloom another eeaeon ?—F. M. H. 

3037. —Edging for a walk.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what is the best edging for a garden walk, which 
is to be of asphalte? Is there anything to beat 4&-Inch 
bricks as used for building?— Enquirer. 

8088 -Culture of Gentiana acaulls, Ac.—I 
should feel much obliged if anyone would tell me the best 
way to cultivate Gentiana acaulis? Also, where I can get 
seed of the Flowering Rush (Butomis umbellate)?— Mary. 

3039.— Wallflowers.— I had in the border of my 
garden a large number of Wallflowers raised from seed 
last year, but the frost has killed them. Will someone 
please say how they could be preserved in future?— 


3040. —Making a hot-bed.—Would someone kindly 
tell me how to oonstruct a hot-bed (for raising annuals, 
etc.) by an oil-lamp, or any other inexpensive way ? But 
one made with stable-manure would not be convenient.— 
Quaero. 

3041. — Improving a lawn.— I should be glad to 
know the best way of improving my lawn ? It has not had 
anything done to it for many years, and most of it is now 
oovsred with Moss. What Grass there is is very coarse. 
The bouse is close to the sea, and the soil is mostly Band, 
and very close. It gets very hot and dry on the top in the 
fu mmer but retains moisture fairly well some Inches from 
theeurteoe.-M.ao. 
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0042.— Manettl-stook. —Will someone kindly Inform 
me what is the Manetti-stook that Roses are budded on ? 
Also, how to tell whether it ie the Manetti or Seedling 
Brier the Rosee are on when received from the nurseryman ? 

3043. — 1 Treatment of a Scarborough Lily.— 
Will someone kindly tell me the beet way to manage a 
Scarborough Lily as a window plant ? Mine never bloom*, 
and dies down in tbe winter. Doee it require muoh water 
and heat ?—C. M. H. 

3044. — LlllumKramerl.— Will someone kindly say, 
as soon as possible, the soil and proper treatment of 
Lillum Krameri, as I have lost all the bulbs of it I have 
tried V They rotted off. Were potted and treated as other 
Lilium bulbs.— Mrs. Yool. 

3015.—Mulberry-trooa.—Will someone please in¬ 
form me what sort of soil is beet to grow Mulberry-trees 
ia, and if they are hardy enough to stand the winter in 
Northamptonshire ? Also, how large the trees must be 
before they bear fruit?—A btiiorpr. 

3041— Sedums and Sempervlvums.—I shall 
feel much obliged if Bomeone will tell me if any of the 
above plants are suitable for pot-culture in a greenhouse ? 
If so, the names of the best varieties for the purpose and 
treatment required ?—Warwickhiiirb. 

3047.— Soda in water for plants.— I think of 
watering my fruit-trees this year with the waehing-up 
water from the kitchen; but as it is sure to contain soda, 
I shall be glad to know whether it will be beneficial or 
injurious to plants in general?—A. S. 

8048.— Pear blossoms and birds.— Would anyone 
kindly inform me how to protect the bloseom-buds of my 
Pyramid Pear-treee from birds? I have twined blaok 
threads through the branohes, but the little peete have 
helped themselves freely all the same.—E nquirbr. 

3049. — Rose for pot-culture —Will someone give 
me the name of a good dark velvety-red, a pink, and a 
white Rose suitable for pot-culture? When ought I to 
plant them, and what soil should be used ? I may say my 
greenhouse faces south, but is shaded from hot sun.— 
Wiltshire. 

3050. —Stock for Roses.— I should be much obliged 
to “ J. O. C.” or “ P. U." if they will say what kinds of 
Roses will suit the seedling Rosa oanina stock—H. P.’s or 
Teas—as I have got one hundred to bud n.ext summer; also 
state how far apart they want planting, and their after 
treatment?—J.W. P. 

3051— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— is it the 
fault of the bulb grower that the Hyacinths sent out 
should throw up several sets of shoots around the bulb ? 
I got my bulbs this year from Holland direct, and am much 
disappointed in the Hyacinths. Has this been anyone 
eiae’B experience?—!. D. L. 

3052. — Filling window-boxes.— I have seven win- 
dow-boxes, three on the ground floor, three on the first floor, 
and one above. They all face due south. What would be 
the most pleasing ana lasting way of adorning them for 
the ooming summer? Originality to a slight extent and 
variety desired.—A i/bt E. Watson. 

3053. — Good Dahlias.—Will someone give me the 
names of twelve good Double Dahlias, six Caotus and six 
the very large double variety ? Should they be started in 
a hot-bed, and then removed to a well-manured part of 
the garden ? A few hints as to their culture will be much 
appreciated by a beginner.—W iltshire. 

3054. —Growing Chinese Primulas.— What is 
the best way to grow Chinese Primulas, double and 
single ? What is the best potting material? When and 
how to increase the Btock ? What treatment in summer, 
and name a few of the finest varieties of both double and 
single, giving oolour of each ?— J. Doug an. 

3055. — Arrangement of a border.— Will someone 
kindly advise me what to do with a border partly flower¬ 
bed and partly turf at the Bide of a drive, and so shaded 
by trees that nothing seems to do well, and the turf is 
chiefly Moss. Would it be of any use to try the Grass- 
seeds advertised for sowing under trees ?— Hops. 

3056. — Cutting baok an Orange tree.— Having 
an Orange-tree that has got very tall and bare below with 
a stem about 1J inches thick, 1 am thinking of cutting It 
over about 9 inches above the graft. Will one of experi¬ 
ence say if it will break and send out young shoots, and 
make a good piant? I may say I have plenty of heat.—A 
Constant Rkadkr. 

3067.—Evergreen shrubs for a town garden. 
—Will someone kindly give the names of six or eight ever- 
I green shrubs that would flower in the summer in a town 
garden ? I have got Rhododendrons and Laurustlnus, and 
I should like to have a few others from about 2 feet to 
4 feet in height. 1 want them for planting out in the beds 
on the lawn.—F. J. K. 

3058.—Winter Cherry.—There was an article In 
Gardening, Jan. 21st, on “ A few good window flowers.” 
Will “ C. T.” kindly tell me if the seed of the Winter 
Cherry will germinate after being used for two months in 
a dry state for indoor decorative purposes? Should the 
seed be sown under glass, and at what period ? Will the 
seedlings flower this year ?—L. E. 

3959.— Plants for heavy soil.—Will someone 
kindly advise me what flowers to grow in a heavy day 
soil ? I have moved to a new garden within a mile and a 
half of the centre of Birmingham, and so get a good deal 
of smoke. The ground was formerly cultivated, but the 
last year or two was Bown with Grass. That I had well 
dug in in the autumn. Will Celery grow ?—Janette. 

3060.— Black-fly on Peach-trees.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how I oan effectually destroy black-fly on 
Peach-trees ? I have tried a solution of Quassia and soft- 
soap, and other advertised insectloides in vain. I find 
them very difficult things to kill; they have stood over 
20 degB. of frost and are as numerous as before. Any 
good recipe will be thankfully received.— Perplexed. 

3961.—Potting Chrysanthemums, Ac.— Will 
someone kindly say if, when potting on young Chrysan¬ 
themums, Fuohelas, Ac., the oontents of the smaller 
pot should be put in a ball into the larger, or if the 
roots should be partially shaken out ? I have been in 
the habit of doing the former, fearing the oheok; but the 
latter oourse gives a larger amount of fresh nutriment,— 
T. D. L. 


8062.— Cauliflower plants damping off.— in 
spring I sow my Cauliflower seed in a box in the green¬ 
house. As soon as large enough I prick them out Into a 
frame with a good layer of horse-manure in the bottom, 
and soli on the top, and when they have grown about 
four leaves about half of them-euddenly damp off level by 
the soil. What is the oause, and how can I stop it in 
future?—L. L. 

3063. — Ribbon borders.—I have a ribbon bed on 
each side of the path to my front door, which I propose 
dividing into sexagonal oblongs with White PiDks, each 
little bed being about 6 feet long by 30 inches broad. Will 
someone kindly tell me what good perennials I could plant 
in each bed, so as to avoid the desolate appearance during 
winter of empty beds when the "Geraniums” and Begonias 
are removed ?—T. P. L. 

3064. — Apple-tree dying.—I have a King of the 
Pippins Apple. It has been planted several years, but 
bears very few fruits. The wood cankers very muoh, and 
the majority of the last season’s growths die. The soil is 
for the most part gravel. Will Bomeone kindly tell me 
the cause of the mischief? Would it be of any advantage 
to remove the old soil ? If so, what kind of earth should 
be substituted?—J. D. 

3005 .— Vegetables in a small garden.— Ad vioe 
wanted how to get good crop3 of the following vegetables 
in a small garden in Kent, with very poor sandy soil, and 
surrounded by high trees and hedges, which make every¬ 
thing tell and lanky ?—Potatoes, Brussels Sprouts, Peas, 
Spinach, French Beans, Scarlet Runners, Lettuces, Endive, 
Broccoli, Cauliflower, Cabbage (Savoys, Ac.), Celery, 
Tomatoes, Beetroot, Kale.— Nbwcosier. 

3066 . —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. —Will anyone 
kindly tell me the reason of Hyaointh - buds opening 
before tbe leaves or flower-stalk grow ? I have one now in 
flower, which is about 11 inches in height, and without 
leaves of any length, and all the blossoms so crowded that 
there is hardly any spaoe for them to expand properly. 
Several others are coming on in the same way, growing In 
pots, and being good firm hulbi.—M. S. 

3067. —A lean-to greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly give me advice about oost of erecting a lean-to 
greenhouse, 16 feet or 18 feet long by 6 feet wide, any 
height? I cannot build a furnace, nor have I gas. 
What heating apparatus, managed with oil, would keep out 
frost? The house is to open into my drawing-room, and 
must be free from any smell of oil. What makes the differ¬ 
ence between a removable greenhouse and a fixture?— 
Newcomer. 

3008 .— Violets in a frame.— Will someone kindly 
advise me as to the management of a frame of Double 
Violets (Marie Louise) ? I started one last spring, which 
did very well till November, when the buds and leaves 
began to get mouldy and drop off ? The plants are now 
In a very bad state. The frame has been carefully venti¬ 
lated, having two lights. Would it be safe to divide and 
use the same plants again? Must there be fresh soil?— 
Speedwell. 

3069. — Tuberous Begonias from seed.— Can 
Tuberous Begonias be raised from seed in a frame ? I have 
been told that if the seed is sown in March and a piece of 
glam covered over the pan they will grow well. Is this 
true ? If so, would anyone give me a few hints on treat¬ 
ment of young seedlings ? I have a frame that grows the 
bulbs well, and I would like to grow some frGtn seed. My 
frame gets plenty of sun, and is in a nice sheltered posi¬ 
tion.— A Youngster. 

3070. —Worm on Roses —I have in my garden about 
SO Roses, and this two years a small worm or borer eats 
the top of the stalk about July, and it works down the 
inside of shank about 2 inches, then it seems to disappear, 
and the top of Rose dies. I should be glad to know if 
anyone has had a similar experience, and what means 
they used to protect the Rose? My garden has a oold 
subsoil, and an eastern aspect, but invariably have a good 
display of bloom.— E. M Queen. 

3671 .— Chrysanthemums for large flowers. 

—Would •• E. M.” kindly give height of the following 
Chrysanthemums to be grown for large flowers, three blos¬ 
soms on each plant?—Maiden’s Blush, Queen of England, 
Golden Queen of England, Val d’Andorrd*, Stenstead 
White, Mme. Lacroix, Sarah Owen, Barbara, George 
Glenny Jardin des Plantes, Fleur d’Marie, Cullingfordi, 
Reverre, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Source d’Or, Elaine, 
Soeur d’Harlam, and Tx>rd Alcester.— James Jonhs. 

3072. —Building a pit.— Would someone kindly tell 
me what would be about the cost of building a pit to 
grow Cucumbers or Tomatoes in in summer, and for bed¬ 
ding plants in winter, 15 feet long, 7 feet wide ? Would 
2 feet 6-inoh beds each side be enough, and 2 feet for 
centre path ? Should have pipes, I think, underneath the 
beds. Would 3 feet of brickwork do? 1 shall have 
no side light. I oould make a step down to give room to 
move about. I think I oould do the work myself.— 
Fred 

3073. —An unsatisfactory Pear-tree.—I havs a 
Pear-tree which starts into growth exceptionally early, 
the result being that the blossom-buds are almost always 
nipped by frost and oold winds. Last year after root- 
pruning it gave promise of abundance of blossom, but was 
apparently attaoked by birds, which pecked the heart out 
of all the bloesom-buds, result being, as usual, no fruit. 
How can I remedy this? If covered with a screen of 
bass matting can the growth already in advance of the 
season be retarded, and would that also serve as a 
protection from birds ? The tree appears healthy, but 
very rarely brings fruit to perfection.—F. M. H. 

8074.—Pot-Roaes.—Two months ago I bought six 
Roses—John Hopper, Peaoh Blossom, E. Y. Teas, Mme. 
Victor Verdier, Eugfene Furst, and Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
1 potted them in 6-inch pote, and placed against a south 
wall. I have now brought them into a greenhouse, where 
tbe temperature ranges from 45 degs. to 65 degs. They 
are from 12 inches to 18 inches high. How far may I 
prune them baok, and how many Roses may I expect on 
eaoh plant with proper treatment? Peach Blossom is 
very busby. How many eyes or shoots ought I to leave on 
it? Any information as to the proper management will 
muoh oblige. I potted them aooording to mstruotiooe 
giro i from time to time in Gardening, so I think I started 
ri<ntb Is this so?— Rosette. 
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3075. —Landscape gardeners —Will anyone In¬ 
form me at to the best way to take up landscape garden 
tag as a business T Would it be possible to get with some 
landsoape gardener as an assistant, lightly paid perhaps, 
and after continuing with him for some years set up for 
oneself? Having been in an engineering and surveying 
office, I have some knowledge ae to the surveying and the 
making of plans, etc. I should not wish to pay a premium, 
but should like to have some salary to begin with, how¬ 
ever small.—C. E. H. 

3076. — Bedding “ Geraniums ”—I should be very 
much obliged for a little advfoe in regard to my “ Gera¬ 
niums^* I have a good number saved, but they look 
straggling and ugly, though well furnished with young 
shoots. Would it be wise to trim them by taking cuttings, 
and, if so, oould 1 reasonably expeot the cutting* to 
beoome suitable plants for flowering in the garden in 
summer if at once struck in thumb-pots, and would a 
sunny shelf in a greenhouse be suitable for them ? I have 
a little heat —Roberta. 

3077. — Making a garden pay.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me if I oould make my garden pay by having 
a regular gardener ? At present I have only a boy aud a 
man occasionally. I have one conservatory 20 feet, 
heated, one greenhouse S6 feet, full of climbing Roses, 
heated, one greenhouse, unheated, 36 feet, and a large 
garden, sandy soil. I go to town every day, and oould 
find a ready market for flowers, but, of course, have no 
speciality ; but the extra cost is unnecessary without I 
oould see a return?—H rnry Dki.l. 

3078. — White Azalea and Genista.— I should be 
glad to know If my plants of White Azalea and Genista will 
blossom without the help of heat? They were brought from 
the nursery in full bloom last year, and have wintered in 
a oold greenhouse. Both plants knk very healthy, but as 
yet bear ho sign of blossom. Would it be any advantage 
to bring them into the house now ? One end of my draw- 
tag-room is heated with hot-water pipes ; but the heat is 
not kept up ail night. I have no heat outside. The 
greenhouse gets plenty of sun.— F. M. H. 

9079.— Plants fop a bed.— Having an oval bed 
measuring 0 feet by 9 feet, I should like to devote it 
entirely to Gladioli, except that it will have four Standard 
Rose-trees in the middle. It is fully exposed to the sun, 
soil heavy. Will someone experienced in Gladioli growing 
tell me how to prepare the ground, and how many oould I 
plant without looking crowded ? Also, the names of some 
good sorts that a ill blend with each other, and when to 
plant them so that they may be in bloom out-of-doors by 
the end of July ?—Bbginnrr, Wiltshire, 

3080. —Raising plants.— Can I raise plants satis¬ 
factorily in the following way? I have a large, very deep 
wooden window-box placed on the ground against a west 
wall. If I had it half filled with manure, then quarter 
filled with good mould, could I sow the seeds on that, 
oovering ail with sheets of glass ? Or would it be better 
to sow In small boxes and lay them In the large box on the 
manure? Or is manure necessary at all? Would such 
plants be sntfioiently protected in the open air without 
bringing the whole thing under oover ?—St Nissan. 

3031.— Hardy flowers —I wish to have bright hardy 
flowers from November to May, when I oan get none out of 
the garden, and Tomatoes in summer. To get flowers by 
next November, when ought I to have the house erected, 
and when ought I to begin to get plants ready ? Could I 
grow Roses in s border 1 foot wide along the brick wall ? 
When and how long would these flower if I managed by 
heat and mats to keep the frost out ? I live in Kent. I 
want a list of Roses, Lilies, and other suitable hardy 
flowers that would not fail from November to May.—N kw- 
comkr. 

3082. —Forcing Roses.— I want to force some Roses 
for next Christmas and onward. I propose potting up 
next March, but do not know if I am to prune then and 
again about end of July, or let them grow on until tbs 
latter date and then prune, bringing them under glass in 
October and oommenoing fires in November. Also, should 
1 bring them out ta the open about end of May to ripen 
wood before again pruning the following July? Will 
some experienced grower please give advioe ? I propose 
growing principally Bush Roses on Seedling Briers and a 
few Standards.—J. F. 

3083. —M&reohal Nlel Rose.— I have one in a tub 
brained against the wall of a conservatory, where it does 
not get so much sun as I oould wish. Planted about 
fifteen months. About 6 feet of the stem above soil is 
bare of leaves, and this I attribute to the lime-wash from 
wall when syringing. It had a few blooms last year, and 
now a couple of buds have formed on a terminal spray 
IS feet long from base, no more; bat there are plenty of 
leaf-buds. I have given it a little tepid weak liquid- 
manure. Perhaps it is too early to expeot more flower- 
bids?—A. Arxbtrono. 

3084. — Destroying rats— My neighbour, in a 
suburb in the south of Loodon, has three or four fowl runs 
and a pigeon house, which appear to be the breeding 
ground for rats; these monsters oome through Into my 
garden, and do a great desl of damage. Last summer 
they ate several rows of Peas, and they are now beoomlng 
so numerous that they walk about like domestic animals. 
Will someone kindly tell me how to get rid of these pests, 
as I am afraid of them getting into the house ? And also 
tell me if my neighbour has a right to keep the fowls to 
the annoyanos of others ?—N. Salkkld. 

3035. - A garden ditch.— At the end of my garden 
Is a ditch about 5 feet or 6 feet wide and 3 feel deep, 
along which a stream of water runs. I have no use for 
the ditch, and should like to fill it up so as to increase 
the size of my garden, but I am in doubt how to prooeed, 
as I have an idea that some sort of drainage ought to be 
provided to carry off the water. Will anyone kindly tell me 
whether I ought to drain the ditch before covering in, 
and if so what kind and size of pipes should be used. If 
pipes should be laid would they require to be laid on a 
baa or layer of brioks, and oemenced end to end with 
Roman cement ? Any other particulars that would help 
me will be much appreciated.—8 hirrard. 

3086. —Treatment of Pe&oh-trees.— will any 
experienced fruit, grower kindly give advioe as u> treat¬ 
ment of Peach-trees dropping their buds, developing 
leaves, and making strong growths? The trees are 
growing in a lean-to 0 feet "ids, two train* 1 against the 
wall and two near the glam. .The le-Uito lias * flow and 
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fetanl pipe ilndef the pathW&y, with another flow and 
return pips which oonveys heat to other houses, these 
pipes are divided by a wall from the borders, which are 
2 feet in depth, and partly outside the house. The trees 
were planted in 1889, and have been lifted twice since. 
They have carried good foliage each year, have a low 
night temperature, and have been well watered. Day 
temperature about 70 degs. They dropped buds and also 
half-formed fruit last year; I thought at the time from 
deficiency of water. Is ths bud-dropping owing to over¬ 
heating of the border from the pipes under pathway? 
Peaches do better In a corresponding lean-to which bias 
not this arrangement.—N. L. 

3037.—Or op pins a garden.— I write to ask if I 
have made the most use of my kitchen garden, as it is very 
small, and I find it difficult to plant, as I have got to grow 
many other plants also ? The garden is 70 feet by 49 feet. 
I have a wall on two sides—one end 6 feet high. Garden 
walks 150 feet long, 4 feet wide. Plants grown for the year: 
Spring Cabbage, 150 ; Potatoes, six rows aoross the garden, 
early main orop; Peas, four rows across, early main orop 
and late; Ssarlet Runner Beans, two rows across, not 
stioked ; Carrots, two small beds; Lettuce, 100; Marrows. 
12 plants; Brussels 8prouts, 100; Savoys, 120; Sjotoh 
Kale, 160; Sprouting Broccoli, SO; Autumn Cabbage, 40; 
Strawberry-plants, 20; Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, 
and few other plants all grown from seed ; few plants of 
Thyme, Mint, Sage, and Parsley; Currant-trees, 12; 
Apples (pyramidal), 6 ; standards, 8; Pears, standards, 3 : 
5 Pears on wall, 4 Cherry, 4 Plum on wall (tress planted 
six years ago), 12 Dahlias, 12 Hollyhooks, 4 wire arohes, 
8 feet wide, with Ivy; Chrysanthemums, 130 in 10 Inch 
pots, grown on side of paths. Garden frames; Two full 
sized doubled lights, two single lights for Cucumbers and 
flower-seeds and plants, and I have four loads of manure 
a year—two for hot-beds, and two for garden. No other 
manure. Is this a fair orop for the size of ground, and, if 
not, I should like to know how to improve it ?—W. 8. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3038. — Orchids for a nontroplcal house 
(6. F. W.) —I do not quite understand you Wnat do you 
mean by co^l-house kinds? Please 1st me know, so that I 
oan start fair. —M. B. 

3089 —Orchids for cutting (J.L.S).— I cannot say 
what would be the best kinds for yon to grow for market 
purposes until you first tell me the aooommodation you 
have for them.—M. B. 

3090. — Ocelogyne crlst&ta {J. A. B.).-l see 
nothing extraordinary in the flowers sent; they are from 
the ordinary typioal plant, but I oan not believe your 
statement that it has never been out of the oool-houee, 
and this winter has frequently been as low as 40 degs.— 
M. B. 

3091. —Oyprlpedlum inslgne {Worcester).— I have 
no doubt this comes about by the use of what you call 
14 weak cow-manure." Your heat is all right, and probably 
everything else is as it should be ; but the collapse, I 
think, is Hue to the manure, whether given in a liquid stats 
or not.—M. B. 

3092. —Dendrobium mobile (<?. F. W.).— You may 
bend your bulbs of this plant down, and so get them 
pegged down into the Sphagnum. If the plants grow 
so luxuriantly, and were properly rested, they should, and 
I think would, flower freely. Yes, fresh Sphagnum is 
essential.—M. B. 

3093. — QcBlogyne cristate ( O. F. IF.).—After 
blooming you may divide this plant if necessary, but this 
is an operation requiring mnoh oars, because when the 
plant is divided it usually disturbs the plant, and it does 
not recover Itself the first year; so if you divide it do not 
disturb its bulbs. —M. B. 

3094. — The Holy Thorn {j. Mansell) — I am asked 
my opinion of the statements about the budding and blos¬ 
soming of these so-called Holy Thorns, and if I oould 
answer them in plain English I might offend ; but still 
I think all the statements put forward in their favour 
are superstitious falsehoods.—J. J. 

3095. — Ferns In the Canary Islands (G. Wilson). 
—Yts, you will find several of our native kinds there; but 
there are about two or three dozen kinds which are quits 
distinct from them. I suppose you oan collect them and 
bring them away; but do it carefully, and do not lay 
yourself open to the charge so many Fern ooUectora do at 
home.—J. J. 

3099.— Vanda teres.— T. Hubbard asks me what is 
my opinion of cutting these plants down every year ? Well, 
this requires a little thought. I know one or two places 
where it Is done, and a lot of flowers is ths result, which 
are very well for ladies to out from, but I do not think 
that such fine blooms are produoed, and the spikes are 
short, and never bear the quantity of flowers.—M. B. 

3097. — The wet thermometer (Learner).—I mast 
say I see this is in use in many places I visit, but they do not 
appear to be very effective. One house I noted the other 
day it stood nearly at saturation. It was a house in whioh 
Calanthes and other plants were standing after flowering, 
and, consequently, was as dry as it oould possibly be. When 
I said to ths gardener bow can that be, he said it showed 
the use of the wet thermometer.—M. B. 

3098. — Oncidlum crispum, Ac. (J. B. S.). —I was 
afraid your Onddium crispum would fail. I leoommend you 
to remove it to your oool-house. also all your other species of 
Ooddiums, excepting the ampliatum majus, and the Odon- 
togloeeums Alexandra $and Rossi, ths Maxillaria grandi- 
flora, the Dendrobium Jamesianum, and the Pilumna 
fragrans ; the Trichopilia suavia and the Cattleya citrina 
should be wintered oool. The Lycasto Skinneri frequently 
loses all its leaves in winter.—M. B. 

3099. —Bulbs eaten by Insects (Reuben). — i 
oannot say what you can do to save your plants; they are 
evidently eaten by some insect which has been imported 
with them. I was oslled in a short time since by a gentle¬ 
man who had some Dendrobium Phalenopsis which were 
attacked in the same manner, and the only remedy I 
oould suggest was to put off the infested bulbs and burn 
them straight off, ana euoh only is the plan I oan suggest 
ta your case. See that they are burnt—M. B. 


3101— Window Orchids (4. O. S’.).—tiegin with 
Cypri podium insigne, Lycaste Skinneri, Odontogloeeam 
Rossi majus, MasdevalUa Harryana, Maxillaria grand!- 
flora, Mesospinidium vuloaoioum, Onoidium cuoul- 
latum. Do not get small plants reoently imported, but 
established plants that have been grown oool, and let me 
know at the end of the year the succsm attending the 
venture?--!! B. 

NAURS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to fw«' should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenin'} Illus¬ 
trated, J7, Southampton-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. J. D .—Veronica specious 

- Scotia .—Clematis indivisa.- E. J. OtterweU.— 

Gypripsdium insigne.- Thos. Sturt. -Habrotbamnus 

fascicularis.- A. f?.—Numbers all gulte illegible through 

being packed in damp Moss.- M B. II .—You do not 

give your name and address, so we cannot name specimens. 

-IF. S. B .—Probably 3edum Ewersi, but specimen was 

much crushed in the post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and sue of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We oan only under 
take to name four varieties at a time , and these only when 



Catalogues reoelved.- General Seed Catalogue. 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux A Go., 4, Qua! de la M dgia s eri e, 

Paris.- Catalogue of New Seeds, Plante , and Bulbs. 

Messrs. Pitcher a Manda, Hextable, Kent.- Seed s and 

Garden Requisites. Mr. J. E. Barnee, 9, Exchange-etreet, 

Norwich.- Garden Seeds, Ac. Meters. Taylor A Thorn- 

eon, 23, Duke street, Bishopegate, London. E.G.- Seed 

Catalogue. Messrs. Albert Morris A Go., Carlow, Irelaod. 

- Spring Catalogue. Mr. J. Powley, Philadelphia, Nor- 

wloh.- Seeds ant Plants. Mr. Edo F. Snob, Maiden¬ 

head, Berkshire. 


SEASONABLE NOTE3. 

Bees will work in almost any kind of receptacle 
they may happen to be pat into at swarming 
time, from a bar-frame hive to a bandbox; they, 
however, succeed best in such hives as can from 
time to time be adjusted to their requirements. 
The most beautiful sample of white comb honey 
imaginable was, some few years since, taken by 
the writer from an American cheese-box, which 
had been used by a cottager as a stand for his 
straw skep. The"BeeB, having discovered a 
small hole in the top of the box, had carried 
their surplus honey into the cool cellar under 
the skep. The box was found to be full of 
splendid white comb honey, much to the sur¬ 
prise and delight of the owner of the Bees. 
Frame hives are now to be obtained at so 
reasonable a cost that it hardly pays the ama¬ 
teur to attempt to construct them himself. 
Still those who are handy with their tools may 
feel inclined to prepare for the ensuing season 
by trying their hand at building a Bee-hive or 
two. The very beat thing for an inexperienced 
person to do who wishes to make his own bar- 
frame hives is to obtain one of a good hive 
manufacturer as a pattern, and work from it. 

Bar-frames. — The frames in which the 
Bees work out their combs iu the bar-frame 
hive are now, generally, 14 inches long by 
8 i inches deep, the top bar is 17 inches long and 
3 inch thick, the bottom bar £ inch thick, and 
the side bars ± inch thick, the width being 
£ inch. The hive can be made to take any 
number of frames, but ten is about the usual 
number. Worker-comb is £ inch to 1 inch 
thick, frames are therefore made about £ inch 
wide—top bar. Passages between sealed brood- 
combs are about | inch. If frames are made 
so as to leave a full l inch passage round the 
ends, the Bees will leave the space clear. At 
the bottom a passage of 3 inch is left. Frames 
£ inch wide can be placed | inch apart, making 
them inches from centre to centre. If for 
the production of worker-brood only, they may 
be placed 1£ inches from centre to centre. These 
(■hallow frames are more easily handled for ex¬ 
tracting, being, as a rule, more readily filled by 
the Bees than deep frames are. In order to 
derive fall advantages from the movable-comb 
ST stem, the inside measurement of all hives and 
the outside measurement of all frames must be 
uniform. 

Hives.— The bar-frame, or movable-comb, 
hive gives the apiarian complete control over 
his Bees, and enables him to study their wonder- 
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ful domestic arrangements. In the use of such 
hives white comb as well as extracted honey 
may be obtained, swarming can be controlled, 
weak stocks strengthened, queens reared, arti¬ 
ficial swarms made, the production of drones 
regulated, queens introduced to queenless 
stocks, or when a queen has bocome old and 
worn out. In the manufacture of hives yellow 
deal or pine an inch thick should be used, which, 
planed on both sides, will reduce it to seven- 
eighths of an inch. The sides of the hive 
should be rabbeted for the top to receive 
the frame-ends. The ends of frames should 
rest on metal runners, consisting of strips 
of zinc, tin, or iron, for by having § inch 
space under the ends of the frames are more 
easily taken hold of for removal, and the Bees 
are not so liable to fix them down with 
propolis. It is desirable that the sides of 
the hive be either dovetailed or fitted with a 
double rabbet, so as to be nailed at both edges, 
a much stronger joint is thereby made than if 
nailed on one side only. The floor board should 
be loose so that it can be easily removed or 
exchanged when necessary, and should have an 
entrance way cut in at about 8 inches long and 
p inch in depth, or a passage may be cut 
in front of the hive instead of in the bottom 
board, and by means of blocks or slides the 
entrance should be closed as required. The 
alighting board should be of the same width as 
the front of the hive, extend to a good distance, 
and slope towards the ground. Division boards 
made to fit inside the hive, and to slide on 
the rabbets, should be provided, and used to 
contiact or expand the hive according to the 
requirements of the Bees. The tops of the 
frames should be covered with a quilt consisting 
of a layer of unbleached calico, and over this 
two or three thicknesses of carpet, felt, or other 
warm material. When working for comb-honey 
in the spring and summer a crate of sectional 
boxes takes the place of the quilt. A detached 
outer case is required for outdoor wintering, so 
arranged as to form double walls to the hive, to 
be left as dead air space, or filled with chaff 
or cork dust. A strong, weather-proof roof, 
sufficiently deep to enclose a rack of sections, 
makes all complete. 

S. S. G., Parkstone. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

3 ini.—Fowls losing' their feathers. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the cause of the feathers coming 
off my fowls’ heads and necks ? I have some, both old and 
\ oung, losing their feathers. They have had the run of 
t he garden during the winter months. What can I do ?— 
R. L 8. 

REPLIES. 

‘2841.— Raising chickens.— “One Per¬ 
plexed ” can breed chickens from pullets which 
were hatched last spring, but the chickens are 
not so robust as those bred from older birds, 
particularly when the pullets are mated with a 
cockerel of the same age as themselves. To 
overcome this difficulty, it is customary to the 
best breeders to mate pullets with a two-year- 
old cock, and to run cockerels with hens a year 
older ; in this way strong chickens are secured. 
Minorcaa crossed with Game fowls would produce 
good layers if the Game birds were bred from a 
laying strain. The eggs would scarcely be as 
large as those of the Minorca, but should be 
larger than those of the Game. The chickens 
would be excellent table birds, but if eggs alone 
are sought after, I should cross with one of the 
Asiatic breeds which lays ooloured eggs.— 
Doulting. 

2842. — Breed of fowls for portable 
houses on a farm. —“ Novice ” cannot have 
non-setters which lay coloured eggs. For his 
purpose I would recommend a cross between 
some heavy hens—Brahmas, Langshans, Ply. 
mouth Rocks, or Orpingtons, all of which lay 
coloured eggs, and a Leghorn, Andalusian, or 
Minorca cock, both parents being of laying strain. 
The birds reared from this cross would be 
hardy, active foragers, and good layers, and the 
sgge would have the brown tint so much desired. 
To lay early next autumn the chicks must be 
hatched in March.— Doulting. 

2843. —Cure Of “ gapes.’ —I really do not 
think “B. R. King's ” cockerel is suliering from 
gapes. To me the symptoms resemble those of 
bronchitis, and this may develop into inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs. ^this be so. I wcjuld give 
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two or three times a day three drops of spirits 
of camphor in a teaspoonful of glycerine, and 
fesd on soft warm food with which a little stewed 
Linseed has been mixed. Keep the bird warm, 
and do not expose him too soon to rough 
weather. If the gasping for breath shows the 
attack to be very severe apply some tincture of 
iodine to the region of the lungs by wetting the 
skin under the feathers upon the back. Crapes 
sometimes affect old birds, but it rarely happens 
that any but chickens are really inconvenienced 
by the presence of the worms, and it is for this 
reason I think the cockerel is suffering as stated. 
—Doulting. 

_ " Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

" The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form, the 
ooloured plates are beet preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, Is. 6 d.; post free, 1*. 9d. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from its commencement to end of 1833, forty- 
tiro vole., price, cloth, *30 12*. 

. “Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form U is most suitable for reference prnnous to the issue qf the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers. ’'—Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, da. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, 1a. ; post free, 1 s. 3d. 

London : 37. Southmnvt on-street, Strand. W. O. 
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'#) Stop 
Annointing, 
and apply 
to the spot that 
aches one of 

ALLCOCK’S 


PLASTERS 

Once applied. It 
acts continuously. 
Its special power to 
dilate the pores, penetrate 
deeply, stop pain, renders It 
the best remedy known. , 


OF ALL CHEMISTS.—BUT CET ALLCOCK'S. 


AAfHAT ! Now, have you a Catalogue ? No ! 

»' Then send poet-card at once. Where to?—T. TURNER, 
Lydiate, Liverpool. From Feb. 12th to 24th I will give 
2 Callas with every Is. 3d. order for plants. Large Auratum 
with 2s. 6d. orders plants. 2 Packets Gloxinia with Is. 3d. 
orders for seed*. _ _ 


GEEDS.—2d. packet; sample doz., Is. 3d., 

^ free; larger, 3a. doz. Gloxinia. Cyclamen, Primula, 
Cineraria. Begonia (single and double), Ficus elastica, Gera¬ 
niums, 8carlet Tom Thumb, Coleus, Heliotrope, Petunias, 
Musk, Tomatoes (red and yellow), Cucumbers (Frame Tele¬ 
graph, &c.). Outdoor Gherkins, Asters, Stock, Canna. Castor 
Oils, Wallflowers, Lobelia, Emperor William, Dble. Dahlias, 
Pyrethrum, Marguerites, Mimulus, Tagete.i, Phlox Drum- 
mondi. Passion Flowers. Cocksoomb, Pansies, Hollyhock, 
Balsams. A11 guaranteed new seeds. 


X of Cut Flowers and Fern, Is. 3d. ; 2 Rose 
Trees, H.-P , Is. 3d. 50 Cuoumber Seeds, 6d.; 50 outdoor 


ones. 5d. 


rj.ERANiUMS.—Scarlet Double, 9 to 12 feet 

'A high, variegated, scented, Ivy-leaf, Tricolors, Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Heliotrooes, Chrysanthemums, Abutilons, 
Plumbago, Calvcanthes, Marguerites, Veronicas, large cut¬ 
tings : 25. Is. 3d., separate or mixed ; plants, 12, la. 3d., free. 
-TURNER Lv^iate. 


l\/rAiDEN-HAlK (A. cuneatum), fj, Is. 3d. ; 2 

J-V-L Hybrid Roses, Is. 3d.; 12 Chrysanthemums, Is. 3d., 12 
Cinerarias. Is. 3d : 12 Primulas. Is 3d . free_ 


OEEDS.—Cucumbers, frame or outdoors, Toma- 
^ toes, Begonias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Musk, 2d. packet; 
Is. M do? • larger. 3w. d 07 . Catalogues. _ 

Q PIHjEAS. —Large, imported, in 6-inch pots, 

^ growing. Eeing overstocked, will sell few 3a. doz., worth 
10s.—TUR VCT. T.y iiate. Liverpool. 


'TO BE SOLD,"a large quantity of Cadogyne 

-L cubt«' a ami var ieties, well grown, with bloom spikes, and 
cheap —TRUSTEES, late J. Stevenson. Timperley. Cheshire. 


3 T KA WEEK K Y” L AYTON^^QBLETspIen 

^ did runners. 2s. per 100, free.-J. BARNARD, Moetjr 
Hall Gardens, Mosryn, NT. Wales. 


FLOWER SEEDS 

In Penny Packets. 

Worth the attention of the Readers of this Journal. 

TV/fESSRS. ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., Seed 

1TA Merchant* and Nurserymen, Great Yarmouth, write 
to our readers-We have much pleasure in offering genuine 
Seeds of last season s growth, In Penny Packets, as follows 
Customers selection : 100 varieties, 7*. Gd. ; 50 varieties, 4s. : 
25 varieties, 9n. ; 12 varieties, Is. 2d. Post free List for 
Selection. With sample packet, on receipt of penny stamp. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Note the address— 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

GREAT YARMOUTH, 

Who will also quote speoially low prices carriage p&id to 
customers requiring large quantities. 

_ When writing pie tee mention this Jo rrnal. _ 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

For 1 b. 6d. I will forwar 1 100 packets, all different, 
inn °* Choice Flower Seeds of unrivalled quality. 
lUU Honestly worth 4s. Better value cannot be ob- 
ditto taimd. Height and colour of flower and Cultural 
• ATS, directions on each packet. 

.. Flower Seeds In Id. Pictorial Packets, customers' 

1/Di selection from Catalogue, at following low price, 
quality guaranteed : 9a. doz.; 25,1/4; 5'J, 2/6; 1(», 4/6. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

Named Hyaoinths, 1st size roots, 12 distinct sorts, 2s. 
Crocus, mixed, lOd.; Early Gladiolus, 2s. 6d.; Tulips, 2s. 6d.; 
French or Turban Ranunculus, Is. 9d.; all per 100. Tube¬ 
rose, 2d. each. Is. 6d. doz. Begonias, mixed sgL, 3a. 6d. doz. 
Dielytra spectabilis, 4d. ea., 3s. 3d. doz. Gladiolus, brilliant 
scarlet, monster roots, la. doz. Lliies: Tiger, sgl.. Is. 3d. doz.; 
dbl., 3d. each, 2a. 6d. Splendens. best of all the Tiger Lil es, 
3d. ea., 2s. 6d. doz. Chalcedonioum, lOd.; 3, 2s. Longiflorum, 
4d. ea., 3 j. 6d. doz Punctatum, a grand Lily, la. 3d each. 
Croccum. 3d. each, 2s. 6d. doz. Chinese Lily, 6d. ea , 5s. doz. 
German Iris, Is. doz. Anemones : The Bride, Xd. doz., 4s. 6d. 
100. French sgl., 9d. doz , 4s. 6d. 100 Dutch egL, 5d. doz., 
2s. 6d. 103. All supplied in good sound bulbs. 

All orders carriage free. Seed Catalogue free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Seedsman, Ac., 

52. Flnsbnry Pavement, London. E.C. 


SUPERB PANSIES. SEED. 

Saved from a magnificent Collection, including rich, rare* 
and new sorts. Sow now in sheltered spot outdoors, frame, 
or greenhouse for a blaze of bloom all summer, 6d. and Is. pkt. 

MRS. GARDNER , The Fir Tree*, Stroud, 

■REGONIAS, BEGONIAS !—Weston’s Superb 

T) Strains, splendid tubers, 2s. 3d. per doz.; 16s. per 100, 
fre e.—WESTON, Cavendish Nursery. Balham. _ 

H erbaceous calceolarias. — Extra 

large, stout plants, fine strain, 2 b. doz. ; rather smaller, 
good, Is. 3d. doz.; post free for cash.—RAVKN8CROFT, 
1 field, Crawley. Sussex. _ 

BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS (tuberous). — 

-D Nothing to equal them for bedding or pots, greenhouse 
or window. Sound tubers of my superb strain (nearly all 
erect-flowering) now ready. Mixed singles, 2s. 6d., 3r. 6d. f 
to 5s. per doz.: singles, to colour, 4s , 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. ; 
doubles, splendid mixed (nnetly erect), 4s. to 9s. doz. to 
colour, la. to 2s. 6d. each. Seed, single, 7d., Is., and 2s. ; 
double, Is. and ?r. pkt. All free for cash, with printed 
Instructions.—B. C. RaVENSCROFT. Ifleid, Crawley. Sussex. 


pAMELLlA, A/.alea indica, and Ghent Azalea, 

yJ true to name.—Camellias and Azaloa indica, best varie¬ 
ties, Is. 6d. and 2s. each; Ghent and Mollis Azaleas, hardy 
plauts, Is. 3d. each, all good-shaped plants and well budded. 
J. CANN. Victoria Nursery. Plaistow. 


ri KEENHOUSE COLLECTION.—All choicest 

VT kinds, strong, heal'by young plant*, correctly named. 
3 Regal Pelargoniums (3 var.), 3 Zonal Pelargoniums (3 var.), 
6 splendid Fuchsias (6 var.), 6 Chrysanthemums (6 var ), 4 
Sutton a Prize Cyclamen, 2 Begonia fuchsioide*, 2 Dipiacua 
glutinosuB, 2 Myrtles (bloomingand bouquet), 1 Maiden hair, 
1 Begonia me tallica. 1 Orange tree. 5s. 6d., free by return. 
Cash with order.-REV. VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, 
Notts. 


FUCHSIAS. — Strong, well • rooted young 
■L plants, choicest kinds, Singles and Doubles, judiciously 
assorted as to colour and kinds. Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mrs. Bundle, 
Moles worth, Lamenais, Mr. Stephens, Flocon de Neige, 
Avalanche, General Laval, Lye's Perfection, Louis Colotnb, 
Elegans, Schiller. This set for 3s. 6d., free by return for 
cash, packed in damp Moss. — REV. VICAR, Kverion 
Vicarage. Bawtry. Notts. 


11HKYSANXHEMUMS. —Newest and beat 

\J obtainable ; strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, correct 
names guaranteed. Edwin Beckett, Is. 6d. ; Mrs. Edwin 
Beckett, la. 6d.; W. A. Man da, Is. 6d.; Edwin Lansdale, 8d.; 
Wm. Tricker, 9d.; Ctesare Costa, 6d.; Mr. D. B. Crane, 6d. ; 
Gloire du Rocher, 6d.; Golden Empress of India, Ma:aulay, 
Baronne de Prallly, Lord Alocster, 4d. each.; this set, 7s. 6d. 
Rather older, but equally good kindB, including several of the 
above, 3s. 3d. doz, in 12 var. All from single pots in cold 
houses. Free by return. Cash with order. Carefully packed 
in damp Moss. Strong cuttings from base half prioe. Price 
Lists for stamp.-REV. VICAR, Everton Vicarage. Bawtry, 
Notts 


“Buses ! ROSES! l ROSES!! !-40,00u to select 

Tv from. 5s. 6d. doz , 6 for 3s., car. paid (Gloire Diion, La 
France. Jacqueminot, Christy, ChaB. Darwin, F. Holmes, 
Rothj5child,MagnaCharta.Carricre,C.Hybrid,&c.). Catalogue 
free—WREN & CO, The Nurseries. Keynesbam Bristol. 

PL.EMATIS, &c.—10 var., 3s., including 

yJ yellow Roses, 30 var , 9a.; 12 climbing var., 3s.; strong, 
fiee. Cucumber seed (Tel. Rol.), 30, 6d. . 300, 3s., 900, 
bargains Honor —BROUNT. Rotherfield. 


aUKPLUS PLANTS.—1 Sparmannia, o Chrys- 
O anthemums, 4 Begonias, 4 Solatium*, 2 Arums, 3 Isolepis, 
2 Ferns, 6 M&riueritie*. 2 Aralias, 4 Cypreasus, 6 Geraniums, 
4 Fueheiaa, 4 Primula oboonicas, 6 I; raucous, 1 Greenhouse 
Climb.r—51 plants, 4t>. €d. free ; 12 large Auricula*, worth 3s. 
gratis, yi d> r - -Head G ardener, War wick-road, r..-’ '.uyy. 


__OBCftNICA, 2a 3d.'<W ; begonia 

_ Tubers (doubles), mixed, 1 year old, 3e. 6d. do*. Single 
Begonia Seed, choice mixed, is. pkt. Pyrethrum (Mont Blanc), 
2s. 6d. doz. Free. WICK, Bar*ham, Beccles. 
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(.ILIUM AURATUM 

(Tho boautlful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan) 

We hate been fortunate In securing a large and Bplendid 
Importation of these direct from Yokohama, and which we 
beg to offer as below in sound picked bulbs. 

Fine Selected Roots. Per dor., 5s. 6d. ; six for 3a., 
Or twenty-flvo for 10 b. Per 100, 37s. 81. 

Extra Fine Roots. Per doz., 9s. ; six for 5s.; or 
twonty-flve for 17s. 

Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz., 15e. ; 
six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d. 

Carefully packed and sent carriage free for cash with order. 

CALLA LITTLE GEM. 

(ELLIOTS VAR. TRUE.) 

A charming miniature variety of the well-known Arum 
Lily, growing only about 1-foot high, and bearing flowers of 
a purer white than those of the old variety. Very useful for 
cuuing. Strong young plants, each Is. 6d. ; per doz., 15s, 
carriage free. 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN OLOSE NURSERIES, NORWICH. 


O - DAOCO Carriage 

Per Dozen RV/Ot-Oi Paid. 

00,000 0rand Bushes to select from. 
Splendid-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, in all the best 
Exhibition varieties in cultivation. 

Sample Dozen free for 6s. 

Purchaser's Selection, 7s. per dozen: 50, in 50 varieties, 20s. 

30s. and 40 j. per 100. List of varieties gratis. 
CLIMBINC ROSES. -Extra strong Marcchal Niel, Gloire do 
Dijon, W. Allen Richardson. Cheshunt Hybrid. Bouquet d'O, 
Rfive d'Or, Ac. 3-ft. shoots, Is. A Is. 6d. each, 6 for 5s. A 7s. 6d. 

QAR NATIONS.- Gloire de Nancy, largest and best 
white known : Rahy Castle, largest and best salmon-pink; 
Crimson Clove, genuine var., 4s. doz., 6 for 2s. 6d. Souv. de la 
Malinaison. blush var.. 5s. 6d. dor,, 6 for 3s. Seedlings, a 
splendid strain. 2s. 6d. doz. Strong A healthy autumn layers. 
ALPlNK AURICULAS, very choice, Is. 6d. doz. 
1'OLYANfHUS, choicest mixed, Is. doz. 

All carefully pioked, carriage paid. 

The above are suitable either for pots or open borders. We 
would remind our friends that Carnations must be planted 
early to give good results. 

A. J. Ac O. AT.T.F.3V, 

ROSE GROWERS, HEIGHAM, NORWICH. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 

The seed which we are now offering has been saved In 
limited quantity from tho most carefully selected plants, and 
inBtc&d of keeping this "cream of the cream” entirely for 
home sowing, we are sharing it with our customers, a privilege 
not always offered to ihe public by growers of specialities. 
There Is not much more difficulty in growing Begonias from 
Seed than in growing any half-hardy annual; those who 
possess well-heated greenhouses should sow at once; those 
not pos«essmg such convenience may sow during March and 
April. Full cultural directions will be found in our Seed Cata¬ 
logue (post free on application). Per pkt., Is. 6d. and 2a. 6d. 

J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 

GHILWELL NURSERIES, NOTTS. 

1 fi nnn BOXES vegetable and 

-LUjUULf FLOWER SEEDS.—200 packet* of choice 
Seeds in each box. Warranted fresh and true to name. 
Money returned if not approved. Price 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. t 20s., 
to 80s. per box. Astounding value.—JAMES, Importer, New 
Malden, Surrey. _ 

■pXTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 6d. 

-Li and Is. per packet, from 50D to 2,000 seeds in eaoh packet. 
Begonia, Balsam, Calceolaria, Cineraria, Gloxinia, Primula, 
Petunia, Verbena, Stocks, Asters, Pansies, Zinnias. Carna¬ 
tions, Minmlus, and many others. Trade supplied at low 
rates.—JAMES, Importer, New Malden. Surrey. 


fJYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE. 

bJ Terrestrial (Lady * Slipper) Orchid, stror . 
good crowns, just arrived in exceptional condition, Is. 9d 
each, including package and Parcel Postage; 4 for 5s. 6d., 
cash with order. Some hardy clumps and masses as r 'ceived, 
5s. and 7s. 6d. each. General Catalogue free for 4 stamps.— 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford. 


T OVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

-Ll —Stocky plant*, transplanted last autumn ; Thury, Noble, 
Paxton, President, and others, car. pd., 25. Is ; 10 J, 3s.; 500, 
12a. 6d Terms, cash. List free.—W. LOVELL A SON, 
Strawberry Growers, Driffield.__ 


IS. 6d. CARDEN SEEDS, la. 6d.—NEW, 

J- GENUINE, AND WELL TESTED.-On receipt of 
Postal Order, Is. Gd. or 20 stamps, we will send post free 1 oz. 
each of Wheeler s Imperial Cabbage, Iiollow-Crown Parsnip, 
Magnum Bonum Onion (large handsome variety, keeps well), 
and Selected Carrot; i oz. each of Savoy, Radish, Early 
Turnip, and broccoli, early and late; 1 packet each of Lettuce, 
Marrow, Cucumber; and 6 packet* choice Flower 8eeds. 
Also for Is. extra, 1 packet each Mustard, Cress, Beet, Pick¬ 
ling Cabbage, Borecole or Brussels Sprouts, Leek, Cauliflower, 
(•olden Ball Turnip, and with every 2s. 6d. parcel we will send 
9 grand novelties—a packet of Sharpe’s Queen Peas (true 
stock, the best Pea in cultivation, large pods, well filled with 
f rom nine to eleven delicious Peas), and a 6d. packet of White 
Elephant Runner Bean (unequalled in size or pod, and very 
tender). The above 2 parcels contain 5s. 6d. worth of finest 
quality Seeds for P.O. 2s. 6d. or 32 stamps.—GROVES A 
SON, Se edsmen, Piddletrenthide, Dorchester. _ 

pUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph, strong, 

V i„. ea ch, or 10c dozen. Safely packed, post free for cash. 
—T. HILSDON. Butts-green, Hornchurch, Essex _ 

F YOU WANT PRIZE DOUBLfc STOCKS 

or Victoria Alters for show, send 7d.; or packet of each 
Is.—W. WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 


F you want beautiful prize Giant Panflies, sow 

seed from my magnificent blotched and rich varied str&in, 


im my n_ __ 

7 d , Is., and 2s. fa. pkt ., free —W. WELCH, above address. 

ALPINES, HARDY,PERENNIALS.—Cata- 

LX logue, illustrate d, descriptive, antboultcaptae 72 pages, 
price Gd,. post free —STANDIIgJuRfcortT 



SEEDS. 

Absolutely the 

BEST PROCURABLE, 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, descriptive, 
and alphabetically arranged, with ORDER 
SHEET, free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nursorymen, 

WORCESTER. 

(ESTABLISHED 1804) 


FIDLER’S SEEDS 

ARE NOTED FOR THEIR PURITY 
AND CHEAPNESS. 

21/- FIDLER’S SSSS& 71 VARIETIES 

10 6 FIDLER’S C( So» 45 VARIETIES 

5/6 FIDLER’S gSSSfi 25 VARIETIES 

2/6 FIDLER’S Collection 15 VARIETIES 

All securely packed and sent free 
to any address. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

C. FIOLER, seedsman, READING. 


triGH-COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Deane 

LL be tutiful hybrid*, finest In tho country, 20, Is. 9d.—J. 
CORNHILL, By fleet, 8urrey. 

fTEW GIANT IRISH ANEMONES (St. 

•Lv Brigid’s), immense doublo blooms, in brilliant and in¬ 
finitely varied colours ; 25, Is. 9d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 
Surrey. 


"PERNS.— Evergreen, 12 different, hardy, 
L large-rooted, feathery varieties, 2s. 6d., free. 12 Soolo- 
pendriuins. in 12 Borts, 7s. 6d.; 6 luft* of Gentiana verna, 
2*. 6d. Trade supplied. Price list, id. — P. O’KELLY, 
Glenarra House, Dallyvan ghao, co. Clare. 


12 Acres, Well-rooted, Healthy, Clean. 

c » FRUIT TREES. bM. 

APPLES, certain cropping sort* : Grosvenors, Grena¬ 
diers, Sutflelds, Cellinis, Ac., ha 


BRALTNT Ac SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM. 


TWTONTBRETIA CROCOSMI/EFLORA, 7s. 6d. 

-LYL per 100. flowering bulbs, post free.—M rs. LEATHAM, 
Hemsworth Hall. Wakefield _ 


•POMATO PLANTS.—Strong and helathy. 

L Sutton’s Perfection, true, length 16 inches. Tomato 
plants, 2s. per dozen, post free. Special quotations for large 
” * "DENER, Thundersley House, Thundersley, 


piantities.—GARDE 
Sssex. 


YELLOW CARNATIONS and PICOTEES.— 

L loo finest-named var. Border, 12 vars., 6s.; choioest 
stage, 8s.; Large Emperors, 10a. All the above strong planta 
from single pots.—Thv Nursery Garden*. Dunoon, Scotland. 

OHEPPARD’S CATALOGUE of Genuine 

O Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs, at reasonable prices, post free. 
W. A A. SHEPPARD, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


TDOSES, ROSES.—Dwarf H.P., beat named, 

strong, healthy hushes. 5s. 6d. dozen ; 6, 3s.; 3, Is. 9d , 
c arriage pai d.—8HEPP A RP, as above ._ 

T ILIUM AURATUM, sound bulbs, 8 to 9 

Ll inches round, 4s. 6d. doz.: 6, 2s. 6d. ; 2, Is.; larger, 6s., 
9s , and 12s. doz., post free. L. rubnun, large bulbs, 7d.; 
album. 8d. and lOd.: longiflorum, giganteum, 4d. each.— 
SHEPPARD, as above. 


TUTILLER’S MARGUERITE CARNATION, 

•LvL clove-scented, large double flowers of brilliant colours; 
blooms this summer from seed sown now, 6d. and Is. pkt. 
Veitch’s Empress Aster, crimson or white, grandest sorts 
grown, each 6id. and Is. pkt. Miller's Rainbow mixed Sweet 
Peas, exquisite colours, large flowers, 6d. and Is. pkt. Minia¬ 
ture Sunflower, a gem, 3d. and 6d. pkt. Lobelia speciosa, 
True Blue, much the best variety, Gd. pkt. All post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue with cultural hints, free.—F. MILLER 
k CO., 267, Fulham-road, London, 8.W. _ 

■pRUIT for 1893 from trees of Apples, Pears, 

L Plums, Walnuts, Filberts, Gooseberries, Currants. Rasp, 
berries, and Strawberries at lowest cash prices.—J. PEED k 
SONS, Streatham, 8.W. 

rUHE BEST HARDY MELONS for frame or 

L south wall are Munro's Little Heath and Montreal 
Market. Surprise Ridge Cucumber and Garden Lemon, 15 
seeds of each, Is.—W. ROCK, Beaumont. Jersey_ 


pHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings, early-flower- 

VJ ing var., 1 b. 3d- per doz.. post free. Over 50 var. to choose 
from. Ilist, free.—W. OR AY. Florist. Thorpgumhald, Hull. 


pARN ATIONS.—Hardy border and rooted 

bJ Layers. All tho leading varieties, such as Penehurst, 
Reynolds Hole. Raby, and others, 12. 4s. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d., free. 
—T. SEAR LE k SONS, The Nurserie s, Whittleseo 

rptJBEROSES.—Double Dwarf Excelsior PearL 

L extra Urge *elected roots only, quality guaranteed 
dozen: Is. 2d. half-dozen, carriuge paid.—A B. GREEN¬ 
FIELD, Northlands, North-street, Wandsworth. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

TV/TY NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

I.VJ. contains the very best list* of Chrysanthemums, Polar- 

f jniums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Dahlias, Coleus, Carnations 
o., worth growing. I shall have great pleasure in forward 
ing a copy on application, post free. 

T) AH LIAS (pot roots).—5,000 to select from, 

Lf Q t the following low prices : 6, 2s.; 12,3s. 6d.; 25, 6a. 6d ; 
50, 12s. 6d. All different, and named 

pARNATIONS.—All from single pota, in good 
bJ standard varieties, 6, 3s.; 12, 5s. Crimson Clove, 
6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. Gd. 

pHRY'SANTHEMUMS. — Many thousanda 

Ll now ready, in all classes, at 2s., 3s., 5*., 7s. 6<L, and 
10s. 6d. per doz. 8end for list*. 

All post free for cash with order. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


LITTLE & BALLANTYNE 


BY API OINTMENT 


Nurserymen, 
[8eedBmeD, and 
Wood Foresters 
to H.M The 
Queen, H R.H. 



The Prirce of 
Wales.and H.M. 
Commissioners 
of Woods and| 
Fo rests. 


IVEGETABLESEEDSl 

Of Superior and. Selected Stocks. 

FLOWER SEEDS 

From Prize Strains. 


SEED POTATOES 

Selected Scotch Grown. 


PLANTS, SHRDBS, ROSES, VINES, 4c. 

Illustrated descriptive Catalogues, post 
free, on application. 


CARJL.ISL.PIJ 


“DOSE-TREES.—Hybrids and Dijons, 6s. per 
-Lb doz.: Teas, 9d. Out*ldo-grown CARNATION8, all 
double, variou* colours, 2*. per dozen. Pansies, Is. Car 
riage paid on one dozen.—W. LOMAS, 176, Fold's food, 
Bolton, Lancs __ _ _ 


TjEVON & CORN WALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

D including Osmunda, 50, 3a. ; 100, 5 b : extra large. KJ0, 7s. 
Osmunda regalis, 12, 3s. fid Primrose Plant*. 50, Is. fid.: 100. 
2b. 6d.; extra large, 100, 4 b., all free.—BROWN, Brookadei 
KlngskersweT, Devon_ 


rjARNATIONS, 1 doz., 3s. 6d., includingGer 
bJ mania, Reynolds Hole, Raby, Ac Double Primroses 
nine varieties.—HOPKINS, Mere. Knut*ford. 


Many Thousands — all classes. 
OUTDOORS. ROSES. INDOORS. 

Catalogue Fo. 117, free, with prices, colours, Ate. 


OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM. 

And 10 k 12, Maukkt Street, Manchester 


lOn ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS and 

J-V/VJ Flowering Shrubs for 10s. 6d., carriage paid; 20 
var., from 9 in. to 3 ft., including Cedrua* Deodarn, Welling 
tonia, Golden. also Green RetinoHporas, Cupressus, Picca. 
Thujopsie, Abies, Ac, stroeg and well rooted.—HEN BY k 
CO., Ameraham, Bucks. _ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.— 6 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 Double Ivy Geraniums, 3 White Marguerites, 
3 Heliotropes, 2s.. free.—A. TQVfKIN. Florist, Sidcnp. Kent. 


autumn 

IPs. 6d. 100. 

_______White Vesuvius 

Is. 4d. doz.; 8s. 6a, 100. Master Christine, Mrs. Leaver. l*.5d. 
doz.; 9s. 6d. 100. free. —C. MORFETT, Robertsbridge. Sussex 


pOLEUS.—From a very choice Collection of 

bJ named varieties, well rooted and healthy. 12 varieties, 
2s. 6d.; 24, 4s., carefully packed, post free.—C. MORFETT, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


T AXTON’S SEED NOVELTIES, 1893.—The 

■Ll earliest and best new Peas, Potatoes, and Tomatoes, the 
best show Beaus, Onions, and Carrots, new White Artichoke 
Chou de Bedford, and new Sweet Peas. Prizes offered. Semi 
for List.—T. LAXTON, Seed Grower, Bedford 


"REMOVING.—Expiration of Le&ae.—Must 
-Lv sell at onoe. 50 Cornflowers, ulue. pink, and white. Is. ; 
20 Double Hollyhocks, Is.: 20 Sweet Williams. Is.; 50 Seedling 
Pansies, from choicest named German seed, Is. ; 50 8weei 
scented Rockets, Is.: 50 Compact* Pink, double. Is.; 40 
Indian Pinks, Is.; 12 strong Double Pink Ivy Geranium*. 
Is. 3d.; 12 fine large mixed Geraniums. Is. 3d. ; 6 Yellow 
Marguerite Etode d’Or, Is.; 6 White Marguerite or Paris 
Daisy, Is. ; 15 Heliotrope, Is.: 12 large strong Cxloeolari* 
plants, soon bloom, Is. AU orders over Is. will be sent care- 
folly packed, carriage paid.—G. LETTS, The Chase, Kislini 
bu ry, Northampton. _ 

pTYEN away on account ol Removing. - 

b-T i have more seeds than I shall require, eo will send 20 
Packets free for la., including Mignon Aster, Comet Aster, 
Scarlet Triumph Aster, Japanese Hop, Swan Poppy, Nico¬ 
tians alfiois, Stook, and all New Seeds. Given gratis to every 
purchaser 12 6eeds of rh»t new As*or, Cambridge Blue. 

G LETTS, The Chabv, Kislingbury, Northampton. 
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nsrtiBX. 


Air plants (Tillandsiae) 
Antenn&ria, &o., Lraus- 

planting. 

Apple*, espalier.. 
Apple-tree dying 
Aspidistra lurida va-ie- 

giU . 

Aftlilbes, the 
B goniae. Tuberous, 
from fe»d 

Border, arrangement of 


a. 

B inlers, ilbboti .. 
Ganna roots, potting .. 
Carnations, border 
Chrysanthemum culture, 
reasonable note* on .. 
Chrysanthemum Lady 

f-elborne. 

Chrysanthemums, &x, 

potting. 

(hrysaothemumi for 
large flowers 
Chrysanthemums, hardy 


726 
72$ 

727 

721 

725 


724 

721 

731 

726 

723 

723 

723 

723 

723 


Chrysanthemums,White 723 
Conservatory .. „ 720 

Coral, cleaning .. .. 722 

Currants, Black, prim¬ 
ing .728 

Cyclamens, treatment of 730 
Dahlias, good .. ..725 

Daisies and Moss on a 

iawh .725 

Delphinium-seed, sow¬ 
ing.72* 

Dendrobium cassinode 724 
Ditch, a garden . ..724 

Edginc t n a walk .. 724 
Kpidendnimi from Flo¬ 
rida .724 

Ferns, Maiden-hair 726 
Ferns, climbing .. .. 729 

Ferns for show .. .. 728 

Fernery, an unheatsd .. 728 
Figs under glass .. .. 727 

Flower-plot, Oiling a .. 724 
Forcing-house .. 720 

Fruit garden .. 720 


Fruit-trees, planting .. 728 
Fruit-trees, pruning .. 727 
Funkia suboordata gran* 

diflora.726 

Garden work .. .. 720 

Geuti&na actulis, cul¬ 
ture of.725 

“Geraniums," bedding 729 
Gooseberry-bushes,! reat- 

mentof.721 

Gourds, ornamental .. 721 
Grapes, mildew on .. 727 
Greenhouse, a lean-to.. 723 
Greenhouse, healing a 729 
Greeuhouse, unheated.. 720 
Holly-hedges, renovat¬ 
ing.722 

Hot-bed. making a .. 720 
Hyacinths, unsatisfac- 


Leduuis.. 722 

Lilium Kr&meri .. .. 724 

Lily, Scarborough, treat¬ 
ment of a ..721 


Manetti-stock .. 

Melons, growing.. 

Mignonette, best, for 
pot culture 

Mosi on paths, k n . 

Mulberry-trees .. 

Narcissus, planting 

Orange - tree, cutting 
bickan .. 

Orchids, dead roots oo 
imported 

Oichis. native .. 

Outdoor garden .. 

Palms, greenhouse .. 

Paradise-stock«, graft- 


Peach pruning .. 
Peach-trees, black-fly on 
Peach-trees, treatment 

of. 

Pear-blossom and birds 
Pear-tree, an unaatisfae- 


Teas and Celery .. 


719 

726 

730 

721 

7*8 

729 


724 

724 

7-0 

720 

727 

721 


727 

728 


728 

721 


Pelargoniums, Zonal 
and Regal 

Pine, the Chilian (Arau¬ 
caria imbricate) 

Pit, building a .. 
Plants for heavy soil .. 
Plants from seeds 
Plants, soda in water for 
Plums, pruning .. 
Primulas, Chinese, grow- 


Guestioos and answers 
Raspberry, the largest.. 
Rose for pot oulture .. 
Rose, Marcohal N tel .. 
Rose?, forcing .. 

Roses, pot. 

Roses, pruning .. 

Roses, pruning newly- 

planted . 

Roses, stock for .. 

Roses, worms on.. 
Sedums and Sempervi- 
vums 


729 

722 

721 
724 

730 

722 
726 

730 

731 
728 

719 

720 
719 
7.9 
719 

719 

720 
719 


Seed-pansandboxes .. 776 
8elaginella for show .. 729 
Shrubs, evergreen, for * 
town garden .. .. 722 

8hrut s, useful ,. .. 722 

Solanums, Berried, los¬ 
ing I heir leaves 729 

Stephauotis, planting 

out a .730 

Stove .720 

Town garden, work In 

the.720 

Vegetable garden 720 

Vegetables in a small 

garden.721 

Vines, neglected . .. 7*6 

Violets in a frame .. 730 
Wallflowers .. ..724 

Week's work, the Dom¬ 
ing.721 

Window-boxes, filling .. 722 
Window gardens .. 720 
Wood-ashes in potting 
soil .726 


ROSBS. 

PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED ROSES. 
An instinctive lesson on the subject of pruning 
standsrd Rests canr.e under my notice last 
summer, which I think is worth recording. It 
cccuned in this way : A lady had some standard 
Roees planted soon after the beginniigof the 
jear, which she intended should be pruned at 
the proper time. This, however, was not done, 
as the owner was suddenly called away from 
home, and remained away three or four weeks 
after the time that the Roees should have been 
pruned. The consequence was, the plants had 
to be left to grow and flower in their own way. 
I saw these Rotes several times during the 
summer, and I must confess I never saw so 
many flowers before on plants that had been so 
recently planted. They were good Roses too. 
La France was more or lets in flower all the 
summer and autumn; Eugene Appeit and 
Charles Lamb also flowered well; while Captain 
Christy was a surprise to all, for it gave some 
good early blooms, and a flue lot again in the 
autumn ; Boule de Neige, Ulrich Brunner, 
Madame Gabriel Luizet, and Mrs. J. Laing were 
thoroughly satisfactory early in the Beaaon, but 
not quite so good in the autumn. The behaviour 
of the whole lot was altogether very much 
better than anyone could expect, and the 
reader may gueBS the owner’s surprise when 
she saw the quantity of flowers the plants were 
producing. Of course, the individual Roses 
were not so large, but their numbers made up 
for any want in quantity. The condition of the 
plants was such that it was manifest to all who 
understood anything about Roses that these 
unpruned plants produced about three times 
the number of blooms that they would have 
done had they been pruned in the ordinary way. 
While on the subject of pruning recently 
planted Roses, I do not wish it to be understood 
that I advocate non-pruning generally. What 
I want to impress upon the reader is that it is a 
mistake to prune either dwarf or standard 

S lants too hard. It not only prevents their 
owering properly the first year, but it causes 
them to make a weaker growth. As a rule, 
dwarf plants may be cut* down to within 1 foot 
of the ground, and strong-growing standards 
may have the shoots cutback to within 9 inches 
of the stem. As regards the time to prune, it is 
better to do so rather early than late, as it is 
not desirable to allow the plants to exhaust 
their energies on the pre duct ion of new growth 
that has to be removt d in the act of pruning, 
and they are sure to do if a few days of mild 
weather occurs. The pruning should not be 
delayed after the middle of Match, unless the 
tempeiatore is likely to continue low. 

__ J. C. C. 

3028 — pruning Roses.— It is early to 
seek advice respecting the pruning of Roses, but 
as many amateur growers are apt to commence 
this most important operation far too early I 
propose treating your query more exhaustively 
than I would otherwise do. The firft part of 
Digitized by kjtOOQlc 


your question relates to the best time for 
manuring Roses, and I may say that in my 
opinion there cannot possibly be a better time 
than the present; in fact, I have been manuring 
my own plants to-day. I have frequently 
recommended that pot-Rosea be given manorial 
stimulants only while they are in full growth ; 
but plants in the open ground do not derive 
such immediate benefit from manure until some 
time after it has been forked into the soil. As 
regards pruning, much depends upon the season, 
and also upon your locality. The class of Rose 
must also be considered. Chinas, Banksians, 
Austrian Briers, and other early classes, need 
pruning two to three weeks sooner than the 
majority of Roses. It would be difficult and 
almost impossible to lay down an exact date to 
prune Roses. Seasons are so irregular. My 
experience - points to the middle of March as 
being a good time for the early classes, and the 
end of the month for the Hybrid Perpetual*. 
Teas and Noisettes had much better wait until 
the first two weeks in April. You do not give 
your locality, so I can only say that I live in 
the south, and my advice u for that district. 
A fortnight later in the midlands, and three 
weeks north of the Trent, would be a good time 
for the operation, taking one season with 
another.—P. U. 

- I usually prune and manure my Roses about the 

end of March, ana as the result is always satisfactory I 
should advise “Newoombe” to do the same.—A. G. 
Butler. 

3049.— Rose fop pot culture. —Accord¬ 
ing to your description yenr house is exactly the 
thing for Roses. I consider the best velvety- 
red variety to be General Jacqueminot j the best 
pink, Catherine Mermet; and the best white, 
Niphetos. They should be potted up at once, if 
from the open ground; if already in pots, shift 
on as they require it. A tuify loam, with a 
little well-decayed manure and coarse sand, 
makes a splendid compost. But it does not so 
much matter what it is so long as it is free, and 
of a rich loamy character. A little depends 
also upon what Btock they may be worked upon, 
or if upon their own roots. Plants on the 
Manetti and those npon their own roots need a 
more open soil than Roses worked upon the 
Dog-Brier Stock. Good difeinage must be given, 
and generous treatment without surfeiting the 
plants.—P. U. 

-Try Harrison Weir, rich velvety crimson, a beauti¬ 
fully formed Rose ; Catherine Mermet, a delicate Tea- 
scented satiny-pink Rose; or Souvenir d'un Ami, rose- 
coloured and scented exactly like ripe Raspberries ; lastly, 
Niphetos, the most perfectly formed and purest While 
Rose I know.—A. G. Butler. 

- The best red Rose for pot culture is 

General Jacqueminot, the best pink I*tty 
Coles, and the bett white, Niphetos; the last 
two are Tea-scented Roses. If you would like 
a While Rose with a sweeter fragrance than 
Niphetos you may choose Madame Plantier, 
which is delightfully sweet smelliDg. If you 
can, you had better get the plants already estab¬ 
lished in pots and let them flower once in those 
they are now in, and shift them into others two 
sizes larger as soon as the first lot of flowers 
fade. The beat soil is loam three parts, rotten 
manure or leaf soil one part, and one-eighth 
I art of sand or grit. If you gft p’ants cut of 


pots, do what pruning is necessary as so<n as 
you get them, and, wnen potted, place them in 
the coolest part of your greenhouse.—J. C. C. 

3074 — Pot-Roses. —“ Rosette ” has started 
admirably. The plants had better be pruned 
rri her hard the first year. John Hopper and 
Eugene Fiirst may be cut back to within 
18 inches of the base, but the remainder will be 
better if pruned to the three or four lowest eyes. 
You will not get many blooms the first season, 
probably about half-a-dozen to a plant. Do not 
increase the temperature until growth has ad¬ 
vanced sufficiently for you to see the flower- 
buds. The plants may then have liquid-manure 
and an increase of 10 aegs. Above all, be sure 
to keep them clear from insect pests. This is so 
very easy and simple, if one will but take pre¬ 
cautions early enough, and use milder remedies 
a little more frequently than is generally the 
case.—P. U. 

3082. — Forcing Roses.— Next March is 
quite late enough for “ potting up ” Roses, bat 
if you mean shifting some on that are already 
in pots the date is suitable. You had better 
only piune once—viz., in March or April. Do 
not turn out-of-doors so early as you suggest. 
The end of June is early enough. If done before 
warm weather is assured the plants are apt to 
receive injurious checks. Remember that in June 
nights and mornings are often very cold. Last 
June 17th .we had several degrees of frost. 
Early in September bring the plants under 
cover, or, better still, stand in a cool and close 
pit. Prune about three weeks later, and as the 
eyes swell introduce to the Rose-house. Steady 
treatment will he much more successful than 
any hurrying, and if you increase the tempera¬ 
ture steadily, according as your plants advance, 
t here should be little difficulty in cutting blooms 
at Christmas.—P. U. 

3370.— Worms on Roses. —There are two 
or three different “worm®” or maggots, that 
feed upon Roses in the manner you describe. 
The larvie of a small moth (3pilonota roborata), 
and also those of a Saw-fly (Pcecilosoma candi- 
datum), are the worst. These eat their way 
down the pith, more especially of standard 
Roses on the Brier-stock. Of course the plant 
dies as far down as the pith is eaten. The only 
remedy is to place a little pitch and resin, or 
else some good clay, upon the cut as soon as 
made in trimming the Briers. French growers 
make a practice of doing this. Then there is 
the stem-boring Saw-fly (Emphytas cinctus), 
which attacks the growing shoots. It eats into 
the centre of the shoot, and, of course, causes it 
to droop and die. When you notice a healthy 
young growth suddenly stop growing and soon 
die, if you cut it open at the lowest part of the 
affected wood, you will find the maggot, gener¬ 
ally in & chrysalis state. It is small, net more 
ih&n a third of an inch in length, but during 
some seasons it is very destructive. Kill the 
maggot or “worm” l>efore it develops into a 
Saw-fly, and so save a second generation from 
doing lurt her mischief —P. U. 

3042 — Manetti &tock. —It would be very 
difficult to point out to you the differences existing 
between the Maneiti-stock and the Seedling 
Brier by word del captions. Much your best 
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way would be to get some gardener or nursery¬ 
man in your district toshow yon the two together, 
after which you could scarcely mistake. The 
same applies to telling whether the plants are 
on one stock or the other. I oould readily 
inform you which it was if I saw the plant; but 
it would be hard to explain in writing clearly 
enough for you to be certain of your ground. Of 
course, if the stock produces any suckers, it 
would be much more easy to tell. The question 
of stocks for Roses is so complicated, and so 
many different opinions prevail, that most Rose- 
growers state which they are on, for the benefit 
of amateurs.— P. U. 

3083.— Marechal Niel Hoso. —As your 
plant has a growth of some 15 feet, and possesses 
plenty of leaf-buds, I think you need not fear 
for the results, provided it was fairly ripened. 
It should bloom from the majority of what you 
style “leaf-buds.” I would advise your cutting 
off the tip of the shoot, as this will encourage 
the lower eyes to break more freely. I do not 
attribute the bareness of the lower part to the 
lime-wash. Most probably it is simply because 
that portion is more matured, and has, conse¬ 
quently, shed its leaves earlier'than the re¬ 
mainder. Cease to give any stimulants until 
the plant is well into growth.—P. U. 

— It is quite natural for the leaves to fall 
from the old wood of this Rose, and for the stem 
to remain bare of them. Owing to the fact that 
the growth does not get all the sun it requires, it 
does not get well ripened, which is the cause of so 
few flowers appearing. There is time enough, 
however, for others to appear farther back on 
the shoot. If none should appear you had better 
move the tub to the front of the house and train 
the branches up under the glass. I never saw 
this Rose flower so well when nailed to a wall 
as when the growth is tied to wires under the 
roof.—J. C. C. 

3060.— Stock for RO 868 .—The stock you 
mention is generally considered the best for 
Tea Roses, but you may use it for the H. P.’s 
with every prospect of success, for after ail that 
has been said in favour of the Seedling Brier as a 
stock, no difference can be seen in the behaviour 
of the Roses worked on them after they have 
been transplanted two years. The stocks should 
be set out in rows 2 feet apart, and the plants 
half that distance from each other in the lines. 
The after-treatment consists ot frequently hoeing 
the ground between them, and giving them 
water in dry weather. If the plants are weak a 
mulch of manure on the surface will do good if 
it is put on next May.—J. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Passion flowers and other climbing plants will soon be 
On the move, and as these things usually start more shoots 
than It is desirable to retain, disbudding should begin 
sarfy. A conservatory without climbers would be shorn 
of a good deal of its beauty, and in the oase of new houses 
that are required to be furnished quickly the usual thing is 
So plant Passion-flowers, Tacsouias, Mandevillas, Solanum 
jasminoides. Cob®a scandens ariegata, and suoh like to 
ramble under the roof with things of slower growth for 
draping walls and pillars. Jasmines of sorts are very suit¬ 
able for the latter work. Tea Roses and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, if the position is a fairly light one, are also very 
useful. At any rate, in one w«y or other, to make the best 
of the conservatory, all bare surfaoes should be covered, 
•ad borders for this purpose should be exoavated, and 
filled in with good loam and leaf-mould or peat. The 
Lapagerias are popular plants, but in small houses they do 
not always have justloe done them. It le not uncommon 
to And them struggling along In a position where it will 
be impossible for them ever to do well. They require a 
well-drained bed of peat and loam of a turfy, flbry charac¬ 
ter, and they should not be exposed to hot sunshine, or 
the leaves will turn up at the edges, and be thin and poor. 
Give them a good bed in a shady position, and there will 
be no difficulty in their culture. Abutilons in variety are 
very useful for quiokly furnishing a new house of large 
This is an economical age, and plants that will fill 
In quiokly and reward us with an abundance of blossoms 
immediately and continuously are in demand. Hard- 
wooded plants as they go out of bloom should be shortened 
back a little to put into shape, have all faded blossoms 
pioked off, and be placed at the warmest end of the house 
for • time to make growth. Where there is a growing 
house for hard-wooded plants they will be taken there 
from the conservatory as soon as their effectiveness is past. 
The Eriostemons are a rather large and at the same time a 
very useful family for a large light house. They are for 
the most part beet grown in pots, though I have seen them 
do well planted in the oonservatory border ; but on the 
whole the fewer plants of a permanent oharacter there are 
in the house the better. A few fine specimens for back- 
grounds and centres may be admissible; but all other 
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plants should be grotfn in pots and be removed to the 
open air fora few weeks in summer to oomplete the ripen¬ 
ing of the wood. In planting new houses When turning 
speoimens out of pots or tube take ears that no part of the 
stem is buried; this often brings trouble. If a plant is 
sunk in the ground the fnll depth when the ground 
settles, whloh it invariably does, the oollar of the plants 
sinks lower and lower, and if not lifted the plant dies, and 
disappears perhaps without the cause being suspected. 
Watering will require promptitude now. Never permit 
dead leaves to remain in thshouse. 

Stove. 

Very pretty and useful for cutting are the various forms 
of Asparagus, including plumoiua and Its varieties crista- 
tus and nanus. A. tenulssunus, A. virgatus, and A. 
racemoBus are all worth growing where there is room. 
They do well planted out and trained up the roof, or on 
the baok wall or up a pillar. Where muoh is required for 
cutting the planting-out system is the best, though, of 
course, it is desirable to have a few plants in pots, espe¬ 
cially of the plumose section, as they are excellent room 
plants. Repot Anthuriums where more root space is 
required, or if more stook is wanted. The drainage for 
these plants must be perfeot, whloh means that for large 
speoimens the pots must be half filled with broken crooks. 
The soil, chiefly flbrv peat and loam with all loose particles 
shaken out, should be further opened up with oharooal, 
sand, and ohopped Sphagnum, and in potting keep the 
crown of the plants well up, and the stuff being so light 
should be well pressed down. Anthuriums are easily 
raised from seeds, but seedlings vary a good deal in 
character, some being inferior to the type, though there 
is always a ohaooe of getting some plants a Tittle in 
advanoe. The Olivias (Hlmantophyllums) used formerly 
to be olassed with the stove-plants, and though stove heat 
is sometimes given to push the plants into flower for any 
particular purpose, they are found better adapted for the 
warm greenhouse than the etove. They have been muoh 
improved of late years, ohiefiy through the raising of 
seedlings, some of which are great improvements upon 
the type. At present these latter are rather expensive, 
but anyone buying a collection may hybridise and save 
seeds, and in that way soon work up a valuable stock. 
They are not difficult to grow; pot firmly in loose, open 
material in well-drained pots. Give plenty of water 
during growth, and then a reduced quantity to induce 
rest to brine up the flower-spikes, when weak liquid- 
manure will be useful. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The owner of the unheated house will soon be in posses- 
sion of a well-filled house without the expense of fuel for 
their keeping. Tuberous Begonias will soon be on the 
move, but it will be too soon yet to expose them altogether 
unprotected in a oold-house ; but if the pota are plunged 
and covered with Ooooa-nut-fibre they will be quite safe 
now. Lillee are eteedily making roots, and will be ready 
to throw np flower-spikes as soon as the change of tem¬ 
perature Is felt. Tea and Noisette Roses are swelling their 
buds. Most, if not all, of the old leaves may be out off 
all Marshal Niels. It may ba thought the removal of the 
old leaves will reduoe vigour, but in my experience it aote 
the other way by ensuring a mors perfeot rest. Any 
pruning required by Roses in this house should now have 
attention; cutting out weakly shoots and shortening baok 
unripe wood. There ie not much gained by haste in sow¬ 
ing seeds; better wait a bit till the season is more 
advanced. 

Greenhouse Palms 

are on the whole mere useful to the average cultivator 
than those which require stove heat. The following will 
do very well in a warm greenhouse iu winter, ana are 
hardy enough to take to the rooms occasionally when 
required for decorative purposes: Areoa Baueri, Lataula 
borbouloa, Kentia australis, K. Belmoreana, Phoenix 
tenuis, P. reolinata, Seaforthia elegan*. Ooco* Weddelliaua 
is generally olassed as a stove-plant, but I have It doing 
well in a warm greenhouse, and it succeeds well iu a warm 
room. Auv plants requiring larger pots may be shifted 
on now. Though as these plants sooner or later will get 
too large for the accommodation at hand, it is best not to 
give very large shifts. Have the pots well drained, and 
the compost of a fibrous character, but rammed in with 
moderate firmness. 

Forcing-house. 

It will be difficult to find room at this season for all we 
want this house to accomplish. Young stuff of all kinds 
wtll require helping on. Seeds, cuttings, and many other 
matters will require attention, and it not infrequently 
happens that Strawberries and Grapes in pots are also 
forced in this house; indeed, I have seen all these things 
like a happy family thriving together; but it requires 
constant watohfulness on the part of the cultivator, who 
most be fertile in resources. 

Window Gardens. 

The time is at hand when plants in windows will feel 
more at home. Already they are brightening up under 
the influence of the increasing daylight. Outtiogsof many 
things may be pub iu now, and seras sown. It is quite 
feasible to make a pronagatiag-box that may stand in a 
sunny window that will help ns muoh in raising seeds and 
cuttings at this season. Myrtles may be repotted if more 
room is required. Oleanders also may have a shift. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Turf goes down well now, both the soil and the sods 
being fairly moist. Iu laying down turf have It rolled 
with a heavy roller immediately, and the pressure will fix 
it firmly iu the soil, and the roots will get into action at 
onoe, and there will not be mnoh trouble with it after¬ 
wards beyond frequently rolling. It is impossible to have 
a really good lawn suitable for tennis without plenty of 
rolling from this onwards. Weeds and Daisies are easily 
extracted now. When lawns are very mnoh infested with 
the larger weeds, such as Plantains and Dandelions, it is 
sometimes oheaper to cut up the turf, pull out tbs weeds, 
dig over the ground, and piok out the roots and relay the 
turf. On several occasions I have done this where the 
lawn was very full of weeds. The turf should be cut very 
thin when this is done, eo that the weeds can easily be 
pulled out. When worms are troublesome it is a good 
plan to plaoe a layer of rifted ashes I inch or so thick jutt 
under the turf. No worms will pass through a layer of 


ashes, and the turf oomes of a darker colour, and the 
Grass grows finer. Where the Grass Is very weakly 
from continuous mowing a top-dressing of something suit¬ 
able will be a great encouragement. Aav useful kind of 
manure, artificial or natural, will be beneficial. February 
is a good month to plant creepers to cover naked places 
on walls, or on arches or trees. The Naked-flowered Jas¬ 
mine has been very bright all through the winter, sad 
this Jasmine is very hardy, and will grow on the eastern 
or western aspect, and I have seen it do well in the north. 
For sunny positions where there is a lofty wall the Wis¬ 
taria is a grand thing to plant for future effect. Those 
who have large plants with young shoots which oan be 
brought down to the ground may be layered to increase 
stock. They are rather slow in rooting, but they will 
root if not disturbed. The Ceanothus family are splendid 
wall plants. 

Fruit Garden. 


Those who are forcing early Grapes and Peaches will 
now have plenty of work in tying down, thinning, and 
fertilising blossoms. Gross wood in either Vines or 
Peaches will not prove fruitful, and where there is a ten¬ 
dency to grossneee a little extra heat in the autumn is very 
beneficial in the hardening of wood. One of the things all 
fruit foroers have to keep constantly in mind is to keep 
the young wood thin. Peaches may be transplanted when 
full grown with less cheok than any other fruit-trees, Figs 
excepted. Peach borders should be in a fairly firm con¬ 
dition ; but this need not prevent eurfaoe etirriug just to 
loosen up the hard crust after the trees are trained. If I 
were planting a house with Peaches with the view of 
making money out of them, I should plant only one sort, 
and that would be Dymond. It is a very handsome, deeply 
.coloured fruit of good size, and it bears freely. I suppose 
under glass, at aoy rate, those American varieties, Water¬ 
loo and Alexander, will drop their buds. Waterloo has 
done well with me outside, but under glass there is mere 
bud-dropping than I like. It is a pity, for ripe fruit may 
be gathered very early without much expenditure of fuaL 
John Raskin is a good early Strawberry, and forces well; 
but neither that variety or Noble must be overfed with 
liquid manure, or the flavour will be very inferior—iu fact, 
I think these large-fruited early kinds if potted in the 
right material will be better without strong stimulants, as 
it ia quite possible to overdo it and spoil the crop. If an 
autumn orop of Strawberries is desirable, save the foroed 
plants of Vioopitesse de Thury, and plant them out in a 
sunny position about May or earlier. In pruning Pyramid 
Apples and Pears the thinning is the most important 
work ; the shortening is not so likely to lead us into error, 
as in point of fact not muoh shortening is required where 
the trees have room to strike out. 


Vegetable Garden. 

This is the season to work the land freely to obtain a 
good tilth; but do not tread on it when the eurfaoe Is 
saturated with water, especially if the laud ie heavy. 
Light land may be manured now for all crops except 
Potatoes. These are beet planted in drills with the man¬ 
ure plaoed in the drills with the sets ; but the manure for 
this purpose must be well decomposed. Drees land with 
lime and soot where the Potatoes nave in previous years 
been affected with scab, and if any artificial is used try 
the patent Slliaate in the drills at the rate of 6 owL to the 
acre. Sow Leeks iu gentle heat for exhibition, also 
Rousham Park and Magnum Bonum Onions. A long tea- 
son ie required to produoe large speoimens, though a good 
deal can be done by getting the land into the best possible 
oondition now. Fowl-manure is very useful for Onions, 
and may be sprinkled over the surface at the rate of 4 lb. 
to the square yard, and lightly forked in. Sow Celery for 
early orop. I always sow a red or pink kind as well as a 
white one for early planting. Prick off Cauliflowers sown 
early in heat as soon as large enough ; the plants will oer- 
tainly be wanted. 8ow Mustard and Cress in suooesrioa 
twioe a week in boxes or warm frames. French Beans 
plant as required, either in pots in the forcing-house or 
planted in rows in a warm pit; the latter is a good way of 
raising beds in quantity. Mashroom-beds may still be 
mode up in houses, sheds, or cellars. Everything, or, at 
least, nearly everything, depends upon the condition and 
character of the manure, though, of course, the spawn 
must be good, and the makiDg and management of the 
beds must bs right; but none of these will avail if the 
manure has been washed by heavy rains or lain in a heap, 
and exhausted itself by overheating, or if the manure 
came from a stable where the horses were poorly nourished. 

B. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

A few Tuberous Begonias may be started now if early 
bloom is wanted ; but with the murky atmosphere of a 
large town to deal with, I think the end of the month is 
quite time enough to get these to work, as by the time 
they begin to grow there will be more both of daylight and 
sun, and less tog and smoke hanging about. In order to 
secure first-class plants there Is nothing like plunging tho 
pots in a bed of warm Cocoa-nut-fibre to start the tubers, 
when with nioe, porous, sandy soil, and a due supply of 
water, au abundance of healthy roots will be quickly 
formed, and this is sure to be followed by a strong and 
sturdy growth. But take care, under such or any cir¬ 
cumstances, not to let the soil become really dry at any 
time, as it is very apt to do, or the vigour of the plants will 
be seriously impaired. Give the plants a small shift as 
soon as there are a fair number of roots to be seen round 
the outside of the bail; and I always like, if possible, to 
keep them in the hot bed until this has been done, and 
the bulbs are "getting hold ” a little, then remove them to 
a high shelf near the glass, and the growth will be short 
and sturdy from the first. Gloxinias also may be startod 
at aoy time now, and if a temperature of even 55 degs. to 
60 degs. at night can be ensured, they are sure to do well. 
The best place for early plants is on a high shelf mode¬ 
rately near the glass, with plenty of water used about the 
floors, stage, Ac., beneath. Seeds of both these and Bego¬ 
nias must be sown at once if the plants are to bloom this 
year. Verbenas ought to be sown at onoe; in town gar¬ 
dens especially seedlings are far superior to pi ants from 
cuttings. The seed must be sown early, and it does best 
in rather rough leaf-mould and sand, or a little very sandy 
soil only, kept moist and warm ; in this way if the seed M 
fresh it is oertaln to grow. Sow also Petunias, single and 
double, the former for bedding, window-boxes, Ac., and 
the latter for pot culture. Good seed will produce 15 per 
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cent, or 80 per cent, of fine double flowers. Gannas also 
should be sown this month ; soak the seed in warm water 
for a day, then sow In sandy loam and peat on a brisk 
bottom heat of 80 degs. or 85 degs , and pot up when in 
growth. The new dwarf varieties, with large Gladiolus- 
like blossoms, are very beautiful, and if seed can be had 
from them it should be obtained. Nicotianas and other 
sub-tropical plants also should be sown at once in heat; 
do not forget the beautiful and fragrant N. aflinis, which 
is a capital town plant. Sow a few Tomatoes, also Cucum¬ 
bers. Pot off autumn-struck Zonal*, and begin striking 
outtings in a dry, warm place. B. C. R. 


THB OOMINQ WEEK'S WORK. 

KxtracU from a garden diary from February 
18/A to February 25/A. 

Planted early Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Ac., on a warm bor¬ 
der. Gave a dressing of soot and salt to ground intended 
for Onions, and lightly forked it in. It always pays to dress 
the Onion-bed-< well. After the Oaious come off the sur¬ 
face of the groun-1 will be broken up deeply with a hoe, 
and planted with Cabbages in September. Potted off 
Tomatoes, and sowed seeds for raising plants to set outside. 
Ground intended for Tomatoes has in addltioo to manure 
received a dressing of soot, salt, and lime. This cleanses 
the land, and if Ft happens to have been planted with 
Tomatoes the year before, will tend to remove the conse¬ 
quences of want of rotation. When Tomatoes are grown 


of Oyperus densa and alternifolla. Divided several old 
plants of Cyperus alternifolius variegatus. This is an 
effective plant when well grown, but it requires more beat 
than the green-leaved form. I And it does best in the 
stove or some other warm house in winter, but may be 
moved to the conservatory in summer. Put in cuttings 
of many things, both for bedding and also for decorative 
purposes in the conservatory and rooms, including a batch 
of Bouvardias, Begonias, Ac. Sowed seeds of Tuberous 
Begonias saved from very good varieties. These are as a 
rule so good now that it does not pay to grow inferior 
kinds. I am still keeping up a stream of the best forcing 
subjects working through the forcing-house to the con¬ 
servatory. Spirmas of sorts are working on fast now. 
Lily of the Valley and bulbs, too, are a special feature. 
Very charming also are the groups of Freesias. When 
these go out of bloom the pots o staining the bulbs will 
stand on a shelf in a sunny position to ooinplete the ripen¬ 
ing. One reason why these bulbs do not flower well, If 
any complaint is made, 1 b the want of dry warmth when 
ripming the bulbs. Potted more Pearl Tuberoses. Used 
the camel's-halr among Strawberries in blossom. This is 
a daily business now. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

2967.— Ornamental Gourds —These are 
a strange class of vegetables, or fruits, whichever 
you arj pleased to call them. They are not 


A group of fine Gourds. 


largely outside it is not always possible to find suitable 
land that has not been planted with Tomatoes previously, 
and the soot, salt, and lime-dressing is very beneficial. 
The first-sown plants of Tomatoes are now strong plants in 
5-inoh pots, and will be planted out In a house that will be 
ready for them next week. Sowed more seeds of Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons. I always endeavour to keep young 
plants in stock during the spring. It appears to me that 
when one is prepared to All up blanks the moment they 
occur that plants do not become weakly. I never leave a 
weakly Cucumber or Melon or Tomato-plant to struggle 
on ; if it does not start away freely out It oomes, and 
another takes its place. This could not be done unless 1 
bad a few surplus plants. As far as my present knowledge 
goes, there Is no Cucumber superior to Lockie’s Perfection, 
and no Tomato better than Ham Green Favourite. There 
may be better and more profitable varieties of both, but 
if there is I should like to buy them. Then again, with 
regard to Peas and other vegetables, I try to keep an 
open mind, and though I try a few new sorts with caution, 
vet every year finds such old kinds as Ne Plus Ultra and 
Veltch's Perfection in my seed order. So it is with all vege¬ 
tables ; one dings to those things wbioh have eerved us 
well in the past, and generally there is economy in it with¬ 
out any appreciable loss of quantity or quality In the crop. 
Earthed up early Potatoes in frames. A little warm rich 
soil which had lain some time in a warm shed was used. 
I never like to use cold soil or give cold water to plants 
whloh are forced. Potted stove and greenhouse Ferns, 
and filled a number of 5-Inch and 0-lnch pots with Lyoo- 
podiums. Tnese will be useful to edge groups of plants 
when furnishing the rooms onjiaijty nights. Sowd seeds 
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difficult to grow, and a large collection is most 
interesting, the various varieties exhibiting a 
wide range of shapes, from the Bottle Gourds to 
the Giant Pumpkins, that will weigh several 
hundred pounds when well grown. At the 
Crystal Palace autumn show there is usually a 
display of Gourds, and they exhibit many quaint 
shapes, some like Gooseberries, others compris¬ 
ing Turk s-cap varieties. It will serve no use¬ 
ful purpose to enumerate them here, but from a 
good nursery you would possibly get them. 
They were used last year with quaint effect in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, the growth climbing 
up rustic poles and the fruits hanging down 
freely, making a rich picture of colour. Well, 
you may raise the seed on a rich hot-bed, or in 
a warm greenhouse, whichever is most conve¬ 
nient to you. Pot them on, and, previous to 
planting out, take care that they are well 
hardened to endure outdoor trials. You may 
also sow in the open, under a handglass, but as 
you have a warm greenhouse follow the first* 
mentioned plan. Give the positions in which 
they are to be planted plenty of manure, and a 
good supply of water is necessary. Planted 


against a rustic fence, the Ornamental Gourds 
are very pleasing, and they may be made to run 
over banks or rough spots. It should be always 
borne in mind that the best results are got from 
rich soil.—C. T. 

3065.— Vegetables in a small garden. 

—A small garden surrounded by tall Irees is 
very Heavily handicapped, aB not only do the 
trees rob the plants of atmospheric food, but 
the roots work into the soil in all directions 
and take out the nutriment which should go 
to supply the vegetables. The only course to 
adopt under such circumstances is trench deeply 
and manure heavily. I should not grow late 
Potatoes. In a garden so well sheltered the 
crops should come early, and all the Cabbage 
tribe, Lettuces, and, in fact, all the crops named, 
except late Potatoes, should do fairly well.— 

3012.— Peas and Celery.— I do not think 
your trouble in the case of Celery is so serious 
as you imagine. The crop of Strawberries will 
be all over in good time to get in Celery for the 
main crop, and if you sow the early Peas again 
on the same ground, they will come off in time 
for you to plant the ground with Strawl>errie8 
early next August, which will give vou a respect¬ 
able crop of fruit the first year, if you prepare 
the runners early and attend to them carefully 
after they are planted. By doing this you will 
be able to change the crops without the loss of 
either, and all will be the better for the change 
of quarters. You must, however, uae a little 
forethought in the matter. The oldest beds of 
Strawberries should be the first to be destroyed, 
and you need not clear off a greater space of 
these the first year them is required for the other 
crops. You will act wisely if you get your 
Strawberry-plants from a distance. You are 
not obliged to change the sorts, but a stock from 
a fresh soil and climate is very desirable in all 
cases where the plants have been growing so 
long in one place.—J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

30-13.— Treatment of a Scarborough 
Lily. —This is not difficult to manage. It is 
often well bloomed in a cottage-window. In 
potting do not burv the bulbs—at least, half the 
bulb should be above the soil. They should 
never be dried off as the bulbs are evergreen. 
To make them flower set them outside in the 
sunshine in July, and leave them out till end of 
September or till the flowers appear, if the 
flower-spikes show earlier. This treatment will 
make all the bulbs flower which are strong 
enough.—E. H. 

- The reason your plant does not bloom is 

because you allow it to die down in the winter. 
This, being an evergreen, it should never do. 
Keep it in the greenhouse or in the light window 
of a moderately-warm room and give it water as 
often as the soil shows signs of dryness, and, 
with plenty of light, air, sunshine, and water 
during the summer, it will never fail to flower 
freely in September. Repot in April, giving a 
moderate shift every year if the offsets and all 
are Dotted on together, or shaking away some 
of the old soil and returning to the same or a 
very slightly larger pot if these are removed. 
Water freely while growth is being made, and 
expose liberally to sun and fresh air during July 
and August, keeping the roots rather dry if no 
flower-spikes appear by the end of the latter 
month.—B. C. K. 

3033.— Aspidistra lurida variegata. 

—There should be no trouble experienced in 
growing this useful plant in such a room window 
as you describe. It is the easiest and simplest 
of all room plants to cultivate, and is probably 
more used in hotels, dairy windows, Ac., than 
any other plant. The Milk Palm, as it is often 
called, seems impervious to draught, smoke, Ac., 
and survives neglect in an astonishing degree. 
Do not pot off too often, and when the plant is 
putting forth new leaves, afford it a little weak 
liquid-manure. A soil composed of peat, leaf- 
soil, and loam in equal proportions, to which is 
added a dash of coarse sand and a little broken 
charcoal, w ill suit it admirably. Keep the foliage 
clear by occasionally wiping it over with a 
sponge, and your plant is almost certain to give 
every satisfaction.—P. U. 

- This plant does not require much sun¬ 
shine in summer ft ^f er on the north 
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side of the house. At any rate, it should not be 
in the full sunshine. To keep its character true, 
do not pot it in very rich soil; it will grow in 
sandy fibry peat, with just a little rough turfy- 
loam. If perfect drainage is given there will be 
no difficulty with it. Keep the leaves clean by 
sponging, and do not overwater, nor yet keep 
the plants too dry. With me the varidgated 
variety grows as freely as the green, only the 
soil is made just a little lighter and poorer. If 
it must be grown in a southern room, keep the 
plant some distance from the window during the 
day.—E. H. 

7- The Aspidistra, or “ Parlour Palm,” as 

it is popularly called, is one of the best window 
plants in cultivation. Both the evergreen and 
the variegated variety can be used in the open, 
and will succeed in a window facing south 
They like a soil composed of loam and a little 
peat, with sufficient sharp silver-sand to make 
it moderately light, and put a few crocks in the 
poo for drainage. Water liberally, but do not 
allow the soil to get into a water-logged con¬ 
dition. As the window faces south, it will be 
very hot in the summer, and the plants should 
not be exposed to the full rays of the sun, as 
the young foliage gets scorched. In such a posi 
tion the soil will become quickly dry. Keep the 
foliage sponged occasionally to remove impuri¬ 
ties in the way of dust. It is astonishing, espe 
cially near large cities, how quickly the leaves 
of a plant become choked up, and under these 
circumstances it is impossible for the plants to 
grow well.—C. T. 

-This is about the easiest plant to grow that could 

be mentioned. All it requires is to be potted in good 
sandy loam with a fourth of leaf-mould or peat and good 
drainage, and to be watered as often as the soil beoomes 
moderately dry. A little weak soot-water may be given 
occasionally with advantage. Any potting should be done 
in April.—B. O. R. 

3052. — Filling window-boxes.— A very 
pleasing window-box I saw last summer was 
filled with Petunias, not the big-flowered race, 
but small varieties, crimson and white, the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium being used for trailing over 
the edge of the box. Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums look well, also Marguerites, White 
and Blue Lobelias in between the plants. White 
Marguerites and the trailing Mine. Crousse Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium produce a pleasing contrast . 
One can also fill the boxes with such things as 
Tuberous Begonias, Calceolarias, &c. A delight¬ 
ful effect can be got by mixing Musk with 
Petunias and having an arch of some green¬ 
leaved climber, as Ivy.—C. T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

USEFUL SHRUBS. 

Ledums. 

The genus Ledum is but a small one, there 
being only a couple of species in cultivation— 
viz., L. palustre, the subject of the accompanying 
illustration,and the Labrador Tea(L. l&tifolium). 
There are two or three varieties of the above, 
but none of them presents any marked diver¬ 
gence from the normal form. The first-named 
species—L. palustre—is a low-growing shrub, 
a little more than a foot in height, whose 
numerous branches are clothed with narrow 
leaves, and in May plentifully furnished with 
clusters of pure white flowers. L. latifolium 
(the Labrador Tea) is altogether a larger-growiDg 
plant than the above, reaching a height of a 
couple of feet or occasionally more. The leaves, 
with which the roots are somewhat thickly 
studded, are linear, oblong in shape, dull-green 
above and clothed underneath, as in the 
other species, with a rusty tomentum. It 
flowers at about the same season as L. palustre, 
at which time every shoot is terminated by a 
many - flowered umbel of white blossoms. 
There is a variety (globo9um) in which the 
flowers are borne in more of a rounded head 
than the others, and this is the most ornamen¬ 
tal of all the Ledums. Another variety is 
canadense, which differs little from the 
ordinary Labrador Tea, the principal feature; 
being that of the tomentum which clothes the 
undersides of the leaves is lighter in colour. 
A very near ally of the Ledums, and one well 
worthy of mention here, is the North American 
Sand Myrtle (Letophyllum buxifolium), also 
known by the names of Ledum buxifolium and 
Ammyrsine buxifolia. It forms a little shrub 
from 6 inches to 1^-fo^t in height ,t of a rather 
erect, yet very twfegy style of clothed 


with dark-green shining leaves, smaller than 
those of the Box, from whence its specific name 
is derived. The flowers are borne in corymbs 
on the points of every shoot, even to the tiniest 
twigs. The blooms are small and tinged with 
red on the exterior, but when fully expanded 
they are pure white. The contrast between the 
unopened buds and the flowers after expansion 



Ledum palus :e. 


forms a very noticeable feature of this pretty 
little shrub. This Sand Myrtle, which is a 
native of New Jersey and Virginia, was intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1736, while the Ledums 
have been grown in this country for over a 
century ; yet they are at the present day rarely 
seen and in fact but little known. Both the 
Ledums have a wide geographical distribution, 
L. latifolium being found in North America 
from Canada to the Arctic Circle, and L 
palustre, in addition to much the same countries, 
also occurs in Northern Europe. As might be 
supposed from the districts they occupy in a 
wild state, the frosts of this country have no 
effect upon them, and they are thoroughly 
hardy in all positions. They are, however, by 
no means invariably met with in good condition, 
as a cool moist soil, largely consisting of 
vegetable matter, is essential to their well¬ 
doing. Where the natural soil is not of this 
nature, some peat or leaf-mould may be mixed 
with it for their reception. 


THE CHILIAN PINE (ARAUCARIA 
IMBRICATA). 

About twenty years ago it was a very common 
thing to see small plants of this Pine in front 
of many villa residences. The majority of 
these have died out now ; not because of frost, 
as many have supposed, but from their roots 
descending into unsuitable soil. The first 
effects of this are seen in the lower branches of 
the trees turning rusty and brown. These soon 
die and are removed, making the tree into a 
long-legged specimen that has no beauty left. 
Araucaria imbricata requires a deep loamy soil 
that is neither wet nor dry. It also enjoys a 
gravelly subsoil, and where good specimens of 
this Pine exist they are very effective. Those 
that the engraving represents (see page 723) are 

S owing in a Sussex nursery upon a deep black 
un, with a moist gravelly subsoil. The avenue 
at present consists of some fifty trees, but it 
originally contained many more. These range 
in height from 40 feet to 55 feet each, and are 
perfect specimens. The largest plant is a male, 
and the circumference of its branches is 97 feet. 
It is 60 feet high, and 10£ feet round its trunk 
4 feet from the ground. There are several 
more plants in the avenue that are almost as 
tall as this, and I see ho difference in this 
respect between the male and female plants. I 
have twice noticed a monrecious plant among 
them, but as a general rule the sexes are 
distinct. The cones are each 18 inches to 
20 inches in circumference, 7 inches to 8 inches 
deep, and weigh from 2£ lb. to 4 lb. In 1889, 
one of the specimens bore over sixty cones, 
which are two years in arriving at maturity, 
and often contain from two to three pounds of 
sound seeds, which produce much hardier plants 
than imported seed. Last year these plants pro¬ 
duced some twelve bushels of seed. The bulk of 
the seed has generally been sent to French and 
German growers, and always commands a ready 
sale. Squirrels and rabbits are the two worst 
enemies of the seed. Owing to the extreme 
fondness of these rodents for this seed, I have 
been forced to knock off the cones when 
ripe and collect the fallen seeds at once. It is 
not the number of seeds eaten that matters so 
much as the fact that squirrels and rabbits 
nibble the germ out of so many and then leave 


them. Ini 883 one of the large trees in the avenue 
was felled, and, singular to say, about a couple 
of years later a sucker was produced from the 
roots. This grew very rapidly, making as much 
as 6 feet during the third year, and growing to 
some 15 feet in height before breaking into any 
horizontal growths. The Araucaria contains an 
extraordinary amount of resin, which is very 
clear when it first exudes from the bark. A 
peculiar feature in these Pines is the tenacity 
with which they hold their needles. Unless these 
are injured in some way, I have never known 
them to fall; in fact, the same needles that were 
upon these plants as young ones are on them 
now in many cates. Seed should be sown in the 
autumn as soon as ripe. It takes about six 
jears to grow the young plants 1 foot high. 
After this time they grow more rapidly, and 
from the time they have reached 3 feet to 4 feet 
will often grow 2 feet to 3 feet during twelve 
months. R. 

3057.— Evergreen shrubs for a town 
garden.— Rhododendrons are among the best 
subjects there are for this purpose ; but I have 
never seen the Laurustinus doing much good in a 
real “ town ” garden (I do not mean suburban) 
after the first year or two. The Gum Ciatua (C. 
ladaniferus), Skimmia fragrans and S. japonica, 
Veronica Traversi, V. Andersoni, and a few 
others : Escallonia macrantha, Berberis Aqui- 
folium, and Cotoneaster Simonsi all thrive more 
or less well in a smoky atmosphere. Unfor¬ 
tunately, two of the best of all town evergreens 
—the Aucuba and Euonymus—do not flower, 
though the female Aucuba berries very prettily 
in the autumn, and Weigela rosea and others, 
though very floriferous and effective, are 
deciduous.—B. C. R. 

| - The Pyracantha, the variety L^landi in 

particular, would be suitable, and makes an 
excellent bush, being attractive with its pro¬ 
fusion of whitish flowers. A few of the finer 
varieties of the Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus 
syriacus) might be chosen, as they are attractive 
when grouped on the lawn, and include Oleari 
Haasti, which makes a dense bush from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height; Veronica Traversi, a beau¬ 
tiful bush, about 4 feet in height, covered with 
mauve flowers in the late summer.—C. T. 

Renovating Holly hedges —It some 
times happens that Hollies need attention, 
when growing in the form of hedges, if 
growing in soil which is not altogether congenial 
to their wants. Hollies do not always flourish 
in a heavy retentive soil, especially if it is much 
impregnated with chalk. I have had to do with 
Holly-hedges in soil of this kind that grow fairly 
well until about 5 feet high, when the leaves 
began to gradually fall off, many of the smaller 
branches near the base dying rather suddenly and 
making unsightly gaps. The best way to treat 
hedges of this kind is to cut them down to within, 
say, 3 feet of the ground. The present is a good 
time for this. Remove the surface soil a couple 
of inches or so, lay on a good dressing of partly 
decayed stable-mannre, and return the soil to its 
former position. About the middle of April a 
thorough soaking of liquid-manure to the roots 
will greatly assist the colouring of the leaves, 
where these show a tendency to paleness, as is 
very often the case. It is surprising how quickly 
the leaves change colour after the first applica¬ 
tion of liquid-manure, even without the addition 
of solid manure added to the soil.—S. P. 


2995.— Cleaning coral.— Use a strong solution of 
potash ; soak ihe coral in it for two or three hours, and 
then use an old tooth brush and soapy water, after which 
let the tap run on the specimens until all soap is removed. 
—A. O. Butler. 

3047.— Soda in water for plants —The soda, 
unless used in exoessive quantity, will do the trees good 
rather than harm. It is to a oertain extent an actaal fer¬ 
tiliser.—B. C. It._ 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

No time should be lost in transferring the 
plants intended for the production of large 
blooms into larger pots when the roots have 
fully occupied the pots in which the cuttings 
were inserted. The earliest struck plants will 
now be quite ready for this first shift. It is a 
mistake to allow them to become root-bound 
in their infancy. A steady and uninterrupted 
growth is what should be aimed at, as 
likely to give the best results. Presuming the 
outtiugs were inserted singly in pots 2£ inches 
in diameter, those 3& inches will be largeenough 
for these for their first shift. It is not wise to 
overpot the plants at any time, and especially 
at first. The roots push to the sides of the 
pots at once, where they entwine themselvos, 
leaving the greater bulk of soil unoccupied with 
roots when pots too large are employed. This 
is not what is required. A reasonable-sized pot 
and well filled with roots is the best plan. 
From 3fc inches the plants will go into those 
5$ inches across; from these into 9-inch pots, 
in which the plants will flower, this size being 
large enough for the bulk of varieties. If a 
number of larger pots are in stock, and it is 
wished to make use of them—presuming them 
to be 1(H inches or 11 inches in diameter—place 
two plants in each, choosing weakly-growing 
sorts. This plan answers capitally, and is a 
saving of space. Princess of Wales is a sort 
that succeeds under this form of treatment. 
Those that are rather wide between the nodes 
and not so thickly clothed with foliage are those 
most suitable for this dual plan. After potting 
return the plants to the shelf dose to the glass 
in a cool-house, where the growth will 
be stocky, which is desirable not only with a 
view to lay a good foundation for the future 

? lant, but to reduce the tendency to tall growth. 

'he mixing of the compost for this potting 
needs some consideration. It is not advisable 
to make it too rich, but all the ingredients 
should be fresh and sweet. Loam two parts, 
the materials of a spent Mushroom-bed one 
part, the same quantity of partly decayed 
leaves, adding sharp silver sand according to the 
character of the loam—heavy or light. If the 
loam is light and of poor quality, some of the 
many fertilising manures advertised will be 
an advantage, if added at the rate of 1 lb. 
to every bushel of the compost. If this is 
passed through a coarse sieve it will be more 
convenient for use in potting. Press the soil 
fairly firm about the roots. If the soil is 
moist, as it should be when potted, the plants 
will not require water for two or three days ; 
after that time they must never suffer for 
want of it, neither must they have too much, 
which has a tendency to promote sickly looking 
foliage. At this season of the year tepid water 
should always be given ; when it is used many 
degrees colder than the soil in which the plants 
are growing the roots receive a check, which 
also tends toward paleness in the foliage. 
Directly the roots reach the side of the fresh 
pots the plants ought to have a position in a 
cold frame placed in a sunny spot. If left in the 
houses too long they are apt to become slightly 
“drawn.” A thick bed of coal-ashes is the 
best base the plants can have to stand upon ; it 
is not only cool, but is a preventive against a 
stagnation of water about the roots, which is 
harmful. _ E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Selborne — 

Many cultivators find it a difficult matter to 
multiply, or even to maintain, their stock of this 
valuable variety. Consequently, it might be 
interesting to some if I state how I have 
managed to get up a good stock of this variety. In 
the summer of 1891 I had two plants in pots of 
the variety in question. After the blooming 
period was over the two plants produced three 
shoots only. As soon as these were advanced 
far enough I took three cuttings from them. 
When more cuttings were developed these were 
taken in the same manner, and in due time these 
also were topped to make other toppings. This 
topping was performed at intervals as cuttings 
were framed till about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, 1892. These late struck 
cuttings bloomed late, and some of the plants 
that were topped the lateettalso produced late i 
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blooms. I took the last overblown plants from 
the conservatory the end of last week in 
January, 1893. The late struck plants produce 
more and finer cuttings than the large and early 
struck ones. To-day (Feb. 6) I have taken 
85 cuttings. If I wore to continue the topping 
and the striking of cuttings till as late as I did 
last year I should by the end of the season get 
some hundreds of plants. Of course, late 
topping prevents early flowering, which takes 
much from the advantage of growing the variety. 

—L. C. K. 

2959.— Hardy Chrysanthemums.— In 

a recent number of Gardening notes appeared 
upon Chrysanthemums for the open. The great 
point is to select not the big flowered kinds 
that one sees at shows, but the medium-sized 
varieties, principally Pompons and reflexed, as 
these throw off the rain well, not holding the 
wet like the incurved blooms. If you wisn for 
early September flowering varieties you cannot 
do better thai choose Mme. Desgrange, or its 
varieties, as Mrs. Burrell, whilst the new 
Gustave Grunerwald (rosy colour) may be made 
note of. Many—in fact, all of the subjoined are 
old kinds, but one must not study that when 
dealing with purely outdoor Chrysanthemums : 
Mrs. Bundle, Beverley, Mrs. Haliburton, White 
Venus (all white), Jardin des Plantes, Golden 
Beverley (yellow), Julie Lagrav6re, Triomphe 
du Nord and Emperor of China (red, the latter 
being more a purple), Venus (pale-rose), and 
Proffne (purple crimson). The three finest are 
Jardin des Plantes, Julie Lagravere, and 
Emperor of China. Spring is a good time to 
commence and secure good plants.—C. T. 

2978.— White Chrysanthemums.—A 
few Japanese varieties of quite recent introduc¬ 
tion are Mrs. Edwin Beckett, pure-white, the 
habit of the plant dwarf; Bouquet de Dame, 
reminding one of Elaine, pure-white, a free, 
deep, and full flower; Eynsford White, a very 
handsome ivory-white flower, with broad petals, 


3031. — Potting Chrysanthemums, 

&C. —It is better to place the contents of the 
small pot into a larger without disturbing the 
roots, except by removing the crocks at the 
bottom of the plant. It is this advantage in 
striking Chrysanthemums in small pots that is 
preferable to inserting them several together 
in larger pots and dividing them at potting-time. 
The short space of time the plants are in the 
cutting or small pots is not sufficiently long for 
the plants to absorb the nutriment from the 
soil.—E. M. 

3671.— Chrysanthemums for large 
flowers. —The following are the heights of 
Chrysanthemums named. I have placed them 
in their various sections. Incurved : Queen of 
England, Golden Queen of England, and Lord 
Alcester grow 6 feet high ; Barbara, 4 feet; 
George Glenny, 5 feet; Jardin des Plantes, 

5 feet to 6 feet. Japanese : Maiden’s Blush, 

6 feet; Stanstead White, 5 feet to 6 feet; Val 
d’Andorrc, 3 feet to 4 feet; Mile. Lacroix, 
5 feet; Sarah Owen, 4 feet; Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, 7 feet; Elaine, 5 feet to 6 feet; Source 
d’Or, 4 feet ; Reverie, 4 feet; Soeur d’Harlam, 
5 feet. Reflexed : Cullingfordi, 4 feet to 5 feet. 
Anemone : Fleur de Marie, 4 feet. I would 
point out to “ James Jones” that these are the 
approximate heights the plants attain when 
grown under ordinary cultivation, but where 
the plants do not receive sufficient space, 
light, and air, they are induced to grow weaker, 
and, consequently, often higher. It may be of 
interest to “James Jones” also to know that 
the list contains several varieties that are not 
nowadays considered to be good for the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms, but they make really 
first-rate bushes where quantity of flowers are 

P referred to a limited number of larger blooms. 

o grow the bushes the plants should be topped 
at 4 inches to induce other shoots to grow from 
the base of the plant to form the bush. Source 
d’Or, Souvenir d’Harlam (which is synonymous 
with roseum superbum, the 
name most known by now), 
Reverie, and George Glenny 
are those best suited for 
bushes.—E. M. 


Avenue of Araucaria imbricata, Piltdown Nursery, Maresfleld, Sussex. See p. 722. 

one of the most meritorious of recent novelties. 

Florence Davis is another acquisition, the 
flowers greenish at first, but passing to white 
with age, the florets drooping and slightly 
twisted. Miss Anna Hartshorn has very large 
blooms of excellent form and white. I do not 
know much about the new white incurved kinds, 
but Mrs. Sharman (creamy-white) and Mme. 

Elizabeth Berting, in which there is a trace of 
flesh-colour, are well spoken of.—C. T. 


3067. — A lean - to 
greenhouse.— A houee 
16 feet to 18 feet in length is 
rather large to be heated by 
means of oil, but it is to bo 
done. You had better get 
one of Toope’s patentboilers, 
with two or three rows of 
2-inch piping placed along 
the front of the house. 1 
should advise building the 
house on about 3 feet of 
brickwork (9-inch), as this is 
so much warmer than boards, 
with 2£ feet or 3 feet of glass 
above that, and rather a flat 
roof — a pitch of about 
25 degs. would do nicely. 
If you do the work yourself, 
the materials (exclusive of 
heating apparatus) ought 
not to cost more than five 
shillings per foot run ; but 
if labour has to be added, 
it would fully double this 
figure. A tenant’s fixture 
must have no brick founda¬ 
tion, nor be fixed to the 
ground in any way, but may 
rest on the soil only, and 
must therefore be constructed 
entirely of wood, though a 
row of loose bricks may be 
laid down for the frame¬ 
work to rest upon.—B. C. R. 

3079.— Building a pit. 
—You do not say whether 
you want a lean-to or a span- 
roof, but from your inquiry I think it is the latter. 
If so it will be rather narrow and not at all con¬ 
venient to work when you get it, unless you put 
up some substantial benches to bring the plants 
up to the light. If you do this the interior 
arrangements you suggest will do very well, 
except the pipes. These must not be placed 
under the beds, unless you leave a space along 
close to the wall for the warmth to come through 
up to the glass. :Tfoe: foeitefr-pfoqi will be to have 
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a flow and return 3-inch pipe just under the 
glass all round and along one end, as you do not 
require bottom-heat for growing Cucumbers and 
TomatoeB during the summer. Three feet of 
brickwork will do above ground. You will, 
however, find it nearly as cheap to have side 
lightB as brickwork, and very much better for 
all purposes. I do not like these dark sunken 
pits ; they are damp and cold in winter, aud the 
most difficult of all heated structures to keep 
bedding plants alive in during winter.—J. C. C. 

ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUMS FROM FLORIDA. 

I am asked by “ Hibernian ” to name some 
specimens which he says have recently been 
received from a friend in that country, and he 
appears to think them of some commercial im¬ 
portance? In this latter supposition he is 
entirely in the wrong ; the Orchid marked 1 is 
Epidendrum cochleatum, the first species of this 
genus which ever opened its flowers in England 
considerably more than a hundred years ago. It 
is a plant with a very wide distribution, being 
found abundantly in the West Indies, New 
Grenada, and Venezuela, and it is also found 
in the States, but I fear it does not improve 
in beauty by coming North, and you will not 
find anyone requiring it, although some forms are 
pretty enough, and a form that recently came 
into my hands from a reader was really beauti¬ 
ful ; bat I think to get this sent home in any 
quantity from Florida would only be destroying 
the locality of an epiphyte without resulting iu 
any good, but in loss to yourself. The plant 
marked 2 is a Fern, Lepicystis incannm, now 
well known in our gardens, and 3 is Epidendtum 
conopseum, a small flowered species, the blooms 
being green, tinged with yellow, sometimes 
spotted with dull-purple. These are not very 
bright things to introduce to Orchid growers of 
this country, and if you cannot find anything 
better to tempt them with do not start Orchid 
importing for profit. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM CRASSINODE. 

This Dendrobe, sent by “ J. King,” is a very 
good one. It is no w about twenty -five years ago 
since this plant was sent to the Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, of Chelsea, and afterwards intro¬ 
duced very largely by the Messrs. Low, of 
Clapton, and it has proved to be a free grower, 
ana also an abundant bloomer—not one of these 
plants which I hear about from some of my 
readers, which grow well for a year or two 
and then die off. When first introduced, the 
peculiar swollen joints, and its singular appear¬ 
ance, made many of my assistants doubt if it 
could be managed rightly. There are several 
recognised varieties—for instance, albiflorum, 
which has the flowers pure white, saving a 
blotch of orange-yellow at the base of the 
lip ; but this, although a distinct form, does 
not possess half the beauty of the typical plant— 
at least, that is my impression, and some varie¬ 
ties of this have appeared to me very poor and 
unattractive; however, the variety known as 
Barberianum is a beauty, having flowers, 
although not larger than the typical plant, yet 
the tips of all the segments are so broadly and 
heavily tipped with rich purplish-mauve as make 
it quite conspicuous, ana I recently saw a whole 
lot of crassinode beautifully flowered, and 
Barberianum was said to be amongst them ; 
but, if so, then it could have had no flowers open, 
for they are so conspicuous that I could not 
have failed to have found it. Moreover, this is 
about one of the first Dendrobes which appears 
in the New Year, so that it is doubly \relcome, 
as it helps to tide over a usually somewhat 
dreary time. Now as to the management of 
this plant. It appears to have a somewhat 
wide range over Burmah and Siam, but always 
in the warmer parts, so that it should therefore 
be grown with plenty of heat, accompanied 
with an abundant e of moisture in the air. This 
Orchid does well upon a block of wood, and with 
a little Sphagnum Moss bound on with it, but 
as the plant gains size the block does not afford 
it moisture enough, because there is so much 
difference between a living tree and a dead block 
of wood, and for this reason I prefer to put the 
plant into an earthenware pan, crocking it 
well, and filling it with Sphagnum Moss, for I 
have seen recently thajr'tfii Dendrobes ^re^very 




fond of Moss, and that they do better in this, 
and make larger and stronger bulbs in it alone 
than they do in peat. It may be also grown as 
a pot plant, but I like best to hang it up when 
growing. Then when the bulbs have finished 
up their growths the plants must be put into a 
cool and airy house, which will ripen tneir bulbs, 
and the leaves will soon fall off, and during this 
t ime they must be kept dry, and the same treat¬ 
ment must continue until they begin to show 
signs of returning animation, or their flowers 
beginning to appear, when they should be 
removed to more warmth, and receive due 
attention as to watering. 

Matt. Brambi.r. 

3019.— Native Orchis. —There is no diffi¬ 
culty in finding these in any of the woods or 
exposed downs in Kent. ’ There are two which 
I have met with very abundantly in the woods 
between Maidstone and Sittingbourne. One is 
the common Spotted Orchis, which grows readily 
in any garden soil if left undisturbed ; the other 
is known in Kent as the Iiady Orchis, though I do 
not think this is its proper name. The flowers 
are shaped like a little old lady, with divided 
skirts and a sun-bonnet; they are pink, spotted 
with purplish-crimson, and grow in a spire, like 
those of the Spotted Orchis. On the open downs 
£ have seen the Spider, Fly, and, less frequently, 
the Bee Orchis, growing in the hottest sunshine 
amongBt the Grass. They are curious, but the 
common varieties of the woods are to my mind 
more pleasing.— A. G. Butler, 

2993. — Dead roots on imported 
Orchids. —The dead roots and those badly 
bruised are no use to the plants, and had better 
be cut off, but those who import these Orchids 
do not think it necessary to make a clean sweep 
of such roots ; the worst of them are cut off, and 
the plants when in good condition are usually 
planted at once in the Cattleya compost. At the 
same time it is quite right to plant the Lselia 
purpurata plants on crocks ; and as soon as it 
is seen they have begun to grow let them be 
carefully planted in the usual compost of’- peat 
and Sphagnum. Care must be taken that any 
new roots on the point of starting are not 
injured in the process.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

3059.— Plants for heavy SOIL— Prim¬ 
roses of sorts (but not the double kinds). Auricu¬ 
las, Doronicums, Spireeas, (Enotheras, perennial 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), German Iris, 
perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), Torch Lilies 
(Tritomas), Dahlias, Creeping Jenny, Veronicas 
of sorts, Tropieolums, shrubby Calceolarias, and 
a few Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums will be 
more likely to thrive than anything else. Seed¬ 
ling Carnations would probably do well if the 
garden is fairly sunny, and you might also try 
some seedling Pansies also.—B. C. R. 

3037. —Edging for a walk. —Flint stones, 
where they can be had, make capital edgings to 
paths ; being irregular numerous plants can be 
planted amongst them, making altogether an in¬ 
teresting living edge. Much better than the 
stiff, formal bricks as suggested. Aubrietias, 
Arabia, Double Daisies, Primroses, Sedums, 
Gentians, Saxifrages, Herniaria glabra, and 
Pinks are a few of the many kinds of hardy 
plants that would flourish in such a spot and 
prove not only interesting but ornamental. The 
whole length of the path need not be planted 
with one kind only. Patches of various kinds 
might be employed, which would give variety.— 
S. P. 

-Any form of tile would be decidedly preferable to 

brioks; apart from the ugly appearance of the latter, they 
occupy more space than any tile that is sold, and form a 
harbour for slugs, snails, woodlioe, earwigs, and many 
noxious grabs. The ordinary cheap unglazed red tiles 
would be as good as anything for your purpose.—A. G. 
Butler. 

-Why not use the proper edging tiles msde for the 

purpose ? They look fsr better than brioks, and last 
almost for ever. The “cable” pattern is the best, 
much less liable to breakage than the others.—B. C. R. 

2992.— Pilling a flower-plot —Why not 
try Tuberous Begonias, filling each bed with a 
distinct colour, edging the whole with the varie- 

g ated Dactylis? Or you could have Fuchsias, 
aving the surface of the ground covered with 
Mignonette, or planted with Tufted Pansies, 
such varieties as Holyrood, Skylark, Countess 
of Kiotore, Counteis of Sopetoun (white), or 


Archie Grant (deep purple-blue). The chocolate- 
leaved Lobelia fulgens, and such a variety ae 
Firefly or Queen Victoria, may be used, edged 
with Ageratum. Of course, the flowers will not 
appear until late summer, but then the effect 
is remarkably rich—deep-crimson against chooo- 
late. Subtropicals would be a change. Small 
plants of Eucalyptus globulus, rising out of a 
surface of variegated Mesembryanthemum ; the 
edging Echeverias.—C. T. 

3039.— W All flowers. —We have an im¬ 
mense number of Wallflowers in the garden here, 
and have not lost three in a hundred. I sow 
the seeds about the first week in April in a 
garden frame, and when the plants have grown 
a little they are pricked out under a glass 
shelter, and when established remove the glass, 
and by-and-bye plant them out again. I plant 
them where they are to flower in October well 
into the ground, deep enough to hide all the 
naked stems. With this treatment our plants 
seldom suffer from frost.—J. D. E. 

- The great thing in order to get Wallflowers 

to go well through the winter is to have the plants 
hardy, vigorous, and thoroughly well rooted. Before 
being transferred to the places they are to adorn 
always transplant them once, so as to get a good ball of 
roots, as in the case of ah rube. Perhaps your soil is wee 
and heavy. Wallflowers will sometimes suoonmb under 
such conditions, or when there has been a period of mild 
wet weather, succeeded by frosts.—T. 

3085.— A garde n ditch. — Yes, by all 
means lay down some pipes to carry away the 
water. What size of pipes you will require depends 
entirely on the quantity of water that will have 
topaBS through them. Six ioch-bore pipes will 
carry away a good body of water, but it is 
impossible for anyone not on the spot to say if 
they will be large enough. Of one thing you 
may be certain, it will be better to have the 
pipes a little too large than too small. If there 
is a good fall for tne pipes, and there is not 
likely to be anything to impede the water 
beyond the outlet, the pipes will not require 
jointing, but they will want a firm bed to rest 
upon, which can be made so by well ramming 
the bottom of the ditch. Looking at the width 
and depth of the ditch, I think you will require 
rather large pipes. Probably those with a 
12 inch-bore would not be too large. A practi¬ 
cal man would be able to tell you the size if he 
saw the ditch within a few hours after a heavy 
rain. Yon must not be guided by the quantity 
of water passing along the ditch in dry weather. 
■J. C. C. 

3063. —Ribbon borders.— You could 
plant small shrubs, such as the Euonymus, or, 
better still, fill the beds with spring-flowering 
subjects, which will look green and fresh during 
the winter, making a brave display of flowers in 
the spring before it is time to plant out the 
summer borders. Forget-me-nots, Daisies, Prim¬ 
roses, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, and 
Silenea may be grown, not forgetting bulbs, 
such as Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
and Anemones. You will then get a surface of 
green foliage and plenty of bloom.—C. T. 

8041.— Improving » lawn.— Scratch up the Moss 
with a strong iron rake, and then give a top-dressing of 
rich soil, first passing through a screen or i-lneh sieve to 
take oat stones, Ac., snl in Msroh sow Grass and White 
Glover seeds over, raking and rolling them.—E. H. 

3055.— Arrangement of a border.— 

The trees do the mischief. The small-leaved Ivy 
would do better than Grass if you cared to make 
the change, and in the Ivy might be planted any 
of the common bulbs, such as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Daffodils, Ac. If this does not meet 
your views, break up the soil and plant good- 
sized patches of the dwarf broad-leaved St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum). Creeping 
Barberry, and Periwinkles of sort. This would 
be a permanent arrangement. Groups of hardy 
Ferns might be included with hardy bulbs 
-E. H. 

- Why not try Ivy of a quick-growing kind, as the Irish 

or Emerald Gem ? Pat in good plants. The position se ems 
to be too shady, and the soil too poor to naturalise an y 
shade-loving plants, such as Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the 
Valiev, Spanish Squills, Ac. I should certainly try the 
Ivy.—C. T. 

3044.— Iiilinm Kramer!.— All Lily bulbs 
are not alike hardy, and all should not be 
treated alike. L. Krameri is not so hardy as 
L. auratum, L. speciosum, and many others. 
The beat way to grow it is to pot the bulbs when 
in a dormant state in the autumn. Use good 
yellow loam two parts, and one part of fibrous 
peat, with some decayed stable-manure to give 
vigour. Place the pots containing the bulbs in 
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a frame, and cover them well over with Cocoa- 
fibre refuse. When the plants have grown a little 
remove the fibre down to the pot rims, and in 
a few weeks place them in the greenhouse. After 
flowering they must not be turned out-of-doors 
to become drenched with water.—J. D. E. 

-Try this Lily, whiffi is notoriously troublesome to 

grow, amongst dwaif shrubs. One of the finest masses of 
it 1 have seen was amongst some Rhododendrons, the 
plants nestling amongst them, and enjoying the protection 
and peaty so I. Its flowers are so beaudful, the oolour a 
refined pink, that it is worth trying to get the bulbs to 
grow well.— O.T. 


THE A8TILBE8. 

Tiik robust growing Astilbes are somewhat 
similar in appearance to the Spirivas of the 
Aruncus set, but coarser and bolder, and perhaps 
better suited for the margin of a lake or pond or 
for the shrubbery border. They belong to the 
same order as the Saxifrages, and although one 
species in particular—viz., A. japonica—has 
been long known as Spirrea japonica, it will he 
found on examination to have only three carpels. 
There are seven or eight species in cultivation 
at the present time, the best known of which 
are A. japonica and A. rivularis, the 
accompanying cut of which gives a good 
idea of the elegance and grace of its 
feathery flower-stems. Moist places in 

the woodland or wild garden will be found 
most suitable for such kinds as A. de 
candra, A. rivularis, A. rubra, and A. 
Thunbergi, the last being also known as 
Spira* Thunbergi, and long cultivated in 
collections of hardy flowers. Astilbes lend 
themselves readily to grouping, the varied 
foliage, which in a few of the species is 
very handsome, making a healthy and 
beautiful undergrowth, over which the 
tall, feathery plumes of white or red 
flowers tower with telling effect. On 
large rockeries, and with a background and 
rich free soil, they are very effective 
summer-flowering plants, though requiring 
perhaps more room than can well be 
spared on the majority of rockeries. As 
mixed border plants they are only eclipsed 
by Spiriea Aruncus ; they are, however, 
more varied in character, and have bolder 
and more massive foliage. All are in¬ 
creased with facility by division of the 
roots, and some by the runners or toes, 
which are produced in abundance. They 
all affect moist ground, in which they 
grow luxuriantly and produce a wealth of 
foliage that would otherwise be lost. 

A. chtnensis, only recently introduced 
to cultivation through, I believe, the ex¬ 
ertions of Mr. W. K Gumbleton, of Cork, 
is a dwarf species more nearly resembling 
A. japonica than any of the others. The 
whole plant rarely exceeds U feet to 
2 feet in height, the leaves triternate, 
thin in texture, and pale-green. The 
flower-stem is branched; the flowers 
white, tinged rose or purple, and closely 
packed on shortish spikes, are very 
pretty. A native of China, flowering in 
July. A. odoutophylla is a synonym. 

A. dkcan dra. —An American species 
introduced into English gardens about 
1812. In habit it resembles Spiraea 
Aruncns, but is a stronger and coarser plant, 
growing from 3 feet to 5 feet in height. The 
leaves are bitemate, of an unusual glaucous- 
blue colour, the flowers white, in branched 
spikes. A massive and very handsome-leaved 
plant, well adapted for shady woods and similar 
places. 

A. japonica is too well known under the 
names of Spirit* and IIoteiA japonica to require 
more than passing notice. It is a splendid hardy 
herbaceous plant, of dense, tufted habit, grow 
ing from 1 foot to 1 } feet high. The leaves are 
triternate, produced in great abundance, 
leathery in texture, and of a dark glossy-green. 
The flowers, which appear in early summer, are 
produced in large panicled clusters, pure white, 
and very effective on the ground of dark foliage. 
It is largely used for greenhouse work in spring, 
being, aa a rule, forced early. These forced 
plants, instead of beiDg thrown away, should be 
planted out in groups in the woods or pleasure 
grounds, where they will soon recover. Its 
failure in the open air is due largely to dry and 
poor or cold, clayey soils, and if attention is 
given to this I have no fear but success will 
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result. It is a charming plant, and well repays 
a little trouble. Native of Japan. The variety 
maltiffora, sent oat a short time ago, has a stiffer 
habit and a more branched inflorescence. The 
variety variegata, with yellow and gTeen varie- 

S aied foliage, is a very pretty sort, in which the 
owers are more numerous and more closely 
packed than in the type. 

A. RIVULARIS (here figured), from the tem¬ 
perate Himalayas from Cashmere to Bhotan, 
where it is fouad in abundance from 5,000 feet 
to 9.000 feet elevation, is a charming species 
with an airy, elegant habit, which makes it a 
useful associate of other bold foliaged plants. 
It grows about 3 feet in height; of a usually 
rusty-green, lasts until late autumn. The 
flowers, yellowish-white or tinged red, are pro¬ 
duced ou large, loose, arching panicles, and 
are very effective. A most useful plant for the 
margin of pouds and damp, shady woods. 

A. RrnRA.— A beautiful and perfectly hardy 
plant from the Khasia Mountains, 4,000 feet to 
6,000 feet elevation, where it was originally 
found by Dr. Griffith. It has the habit and 
general appearance of a Spinea, flowering freely 



Ocji Rkadhrh' Illi'strationn : Anilbe rivularis. Engraved 
for OARorviso Illuhtratkp from a phetograph scat by 
Mr. John Me Walters, Armagh, Ireland. 


through late summer and autumn. The rhi¬ 
zomes are horizontal, giving off long, fibrous 
roots ; the flower-stems, usually from 4 feet to 
6 feet in height, are covered with long, brown 
hairs. The leaves are bitemate, with clasping 
stipules at the base, the flowers, rose or deep- 
red, are very numerous, in dense panicles. 
Introduced about 1851, and well adapted for 
grouping in sub tropical gardening. 

A. Thcnbkiuji (Hoteia Thunbergi of bota¬ 
nists) is a handsome Spirit*-like species intro¬ 
duced from Japan about a dozen years ago by 
the Messrs. Veitch. It grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height, with a bold, graceful habit, 
resembling somewhat the better-known Spita* 
Aruncus. The leaves are bipinnate, and the 
yellowish-white panicles of flowers rise will 
above the foliage. A charming plant for the 
mixed border, and better still in rich soil in 
shady woods. K. 


e no fear but success 
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3953 — Daisies and Moss on a lawn. 

—The presence of Moss ou a lawn usually in¬ 
dicates want of drainage. If very badly 
affected see that the lawn is well-drained first, 


and then rake the Grass over to get out as much 
of the Moss as possible, or another remedy is to— 
when, however, the ground has been drained— 
if the Moss is very bad, apply a dressing of 
nitrate of soda, superphosphate, or guano, and 
you will do best by giving a top-dressing of 
superphosphate of lime, using about three and 
a quarter pounds to the perch. In the course 
of six weeks give another dressing. The most 
efficacious mode of getting rid of Daisies is to 
“ spud ” them out, and give a good rolling. A 
good surface dressing for impoverished lawns 
consists of a light application of well decayed 
manure, from which refuse, such as stones and 
sticks, has been removed.—C. T. 

3038.— Culture of Gentians acaulis — 

The best way of growing this Gentian is to plant 
it between stones on level ground, or else on the 
shady part of a rockery. If this plant is grown 
fully exposed to the sun it requires a great deal 
more root moisture than some people imagine. 

I have been very successful with it when grown 
on slightly raised mounds about 9 inches above 
the surrounding level. I raise the moond of 
earth first about 6 inches high and from 
18 inches to 2 feet over. A few flat 
stones are then set on edge a few inches 
apart, and then some soil is placed be¬ 
tween them. The young plants are set 
out in the spaces between the stones, and 
in about two years the whole surface is 
covered with giowth and flowers. I must, 
however, say that when grown in this way 
the plants require frequent watering in dry 
weather in the summer ; hut they pay for 
this, os the plants grown fully exposed to 
the sun produce many more flowers than 
those planted in the shade. To have them 
in good condition with as little trouble as 
possible, I adviBe “ Mary ” to take out a 
little trench 6 inches wide and the same in 
depth and then place some flat stones on 
edge in the trench and fill np the spaces be¬ 
tween them with good soil, then pnt in 
the plants as I have before mentioned. 
The surface will then be nearly on a level 
with the surrounding ground.—J. C. C. 

- This is simple enough, but unfor¬ 
tunately there are a few places where the 
Gentiauella will not thrive, however much 
one may try. They prefer a partially 
shaded position, and somewhat stiff ground 
without being water-logged. A little 
limestone or broken mortar rubbish helps 
them very much. The roots penetrate 
very deep, and sometimes a plant will grow 
extra well but flower indifferently. This 
may often be remedied by lifting and 
placing a tile beneath it, about a foot to 
18 inches below the surface. Do not dis¬ 
turb them more often than can be avoided, 
and either plant early in the autumn or 
as soon as possible from the present time. • 
Too much attention cannot be paid to 
making the soil firm among them—in fact, 
this is a great feature in their successful 
cultivation.—P. U. 

- I should think that you would get 

the Butomus at almost any nursery. As 
regards the Gentianella, it dislikes a dry 
spot, and does not always succeed equally 
well in gardens. I have seen splendid patches 
of it, one sheet of colour, in good loamy soil, 
moist, and in the full sun. In some places 
edgings are made of it, the masses of leaves, 
even when there are no flowers, being very 
pleasing. The Gentianella is a charming rock 
plant, and it is interesting to note that there 
are many forma of it, varying in colour from the 
profound blue seen in the type to white. It 
does not object to partial shade, but likes a 
fairly open spot where the soil is moist and deep. 
—C. T. 

3053 — Good Dahlias —It docs not quite 
appear what really is intended in this query, 
whether the names of twenty-four Dahlias are 
wanted or twelve only. Taking it in the widest 
sense, and that the names of twelve Double Dahlias 
are wanted—that is, show and fancy varieties, 
then the question arises, what is meant by 
“ the very large double variety ?” I will take 
it to mean what the growers term “ decorative.” 
The best twelve show and fancy varieties are 
John Walker (best white), Canary (bird-yellow): 
Conquest (rosy-purple), Clara (peach colour), 
Defiance (scarlet), Earl of Radnor (plum), 
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Solipie. (onuige-gonrUt), Ethel (Britten blnih), 
Frank Pearo© (rose-striped crimson), Gaiety 
(yellow-striped red), Hon. Mrs. P. Wyndham 
(yellow petals, edged rose-purple), Mrs. Glad* 
•tone (blush, the most perfect Dahlia). Many 
varieties equally good are left out. The best 
six Cactus varieties are: Baron Schroeder 
(purple), Kynerith (deep-red), St. Catherine 
(yellow), Robert Cannell (inagneta), Delicata 
(pink), Ernest Cannell (pale-red). There are a 
few better than the above to be sent out in May 
next by Messrs. Keynes: Aphrodite (pale- 
yellow), Bertha Mawley (cochineal), Countess 
of Radnor (tinted pink), Apollo (crimson). The 
best decorative varieties are: Claribel (rosy- 
purple), Countess of Pembroke (lilac), Constance 
(white), lone (primrose-yellow), Empress of 
India (crimson-maroon), Marchioness of Bute 
(white petals, rose tipped). The cuttings should 
be put in now, and the plants must be grown on 
under glass in flower*pots. They will De ready 
to plant out about the end of May.—J. D. E. 

2958. — Funkla aubcordata grandi- 
flora. —I do not know a variety of F. subcor- 
data called grandiflora. Perhaps you are 
confusing the species F. grandiflora with F. 
•ubcordata. That is, however, of comparatively 
little moment, except that F. grandiflora will 
not bloom satisfactorily unless in a sunny 
position and light, well-drained soil. It is a 
beautiful kind, the flowers fragrant, white, are 
produced in the early autumn. Sunshine and a 
thoroughly well-drained soil, loam for preference, 
are the chief requisites. F. subcordata is a very 
fine Funkia, easy to grow ; the flowers white, 
and the heart-shaped foliage of a glaucous 
colour. Argentea is a good variegated form of 
it. The Funkias are excellent town plants, all 
needing a fairly light soil, and may be increased 
by division in the spring months.—C. T. 

2981.—Sowing Delphinium seeds.— 

Sow this at once on a hot-bed. Some varieties 
are more shy of blooming the season they are 
•own than others, but I have bloomed such as 
D. formosum the same season that the seeds 
were sown, by sowing in flower-pots or seed- 
pans and placing them in a hot-bed in February. 
The Delphiniums are perennials, and if the seed 
is sown out-of-doors it would not vegetate now, 
but would lie dormant until the warm weather, 
and the plants would flower next year.— 
J . D. E. 

®65.— Transplanting Antenn&rla, Ac.—Any 
time in the aprlng—say, at the end of February or early 
In March—is a good time to divide the plants aoentionea. 
None of them are difficult to grow, caring little e ither for 
position or soil. The same remarks apply to the Stone- 
crops.—0. T. 

H8J,-Mo 88 on paths, Ac.—A dressing of salt 
*PP“ed°n a damp day, but not rainy weather, will have 
Um desired effect, and there are several very good prepara¬ 
tions advertised. The great thing is to keep the salt or 
whatever is used away from the Qraes edges. If the Moss 
Is exceptionally troublesome, I should think the walk la 
badly drained ; but try the dressing of salt.—G. T. 

• 2982.—Border Carnations. — It is not a 
good plan to move Carnations in the spring. 
They can bear being disturbed at the roots m 
autumn; but the chances are that they will not 
form good growths or produce fine flowers trans¬ 
planted now. If it was intended to force them 
under glass, they should have been planted 
singly or in pairs in small pots in the spring, to 
be planted into their flowering-pots about the 
first of February. I treat a Targe number of 
plants of the Souvenir de la Malmaison varieties 
that way and they flower splendidly.—J. D. E. 

<900.—Wood-ashes in pottlng-soll.— 1 This to 
vs ty good to mix with the potting-aoil; but it ought to 
to addition to the decoyed manure, leaf-mould, Ac., 
that is mixed with the soil. The wood-ashes aot meohani- 
oslly to keep the soil in an open porous state. I do not 
advise using any part of it for drainage. It surely cannot 
be difficult to obtain pot-sherds, which are by far the 
best—J. D. E. 

-These are exoellent for mixing with the soil. You 

do not need muob, just sufficient to lighten the oompost. 
The bits of charcoal oould be used for drainage, and in the 
potting of Orohids form a by no means unimportant 
Ingredient—O. T. 

8000.— Seed-pans and boxes.— The remedy to 
obvious. Use a soil that is not too heavy, and provide 
adequate drainage. The whole cause of your failure to In 
not providing sufficient crooks, and possibly in keeping 
the soil too wet Avoid these drawbacks to healthy 

K wth in the future, and you will not be troubled with 
0. T. 

Drawings for “Gardening."— Readers trill 
kindly remember that we are glad to get epeeiment of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner , and vnU. appear in due course in 
Qaaoxxiifa Iu.ust*atk>. T 
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GROWING MELONS. 

2987.—If “ B. C.” oould arrange with someone 
to raise the plants for him, or ouy them when 
required, a saving of time would be effected. 
The time—three weeks—required to raise them 
would spoil your chance of success, as much of 
the heat would be gone from the bed before the 
plants had made much progress. Hero of 
Lockinge is the best green flesh, and Scarlet 
Gem the best scarlet for frames. It is not 
necessary to make up a great pile of manure to 
obtain good Melons in a frame in the summer, 
provided the weather is fairly summer-like. It 
is necessary, though, to provide a little bottom- 
heat to give the plants a start. The middle of 
April is a very good time to put out the plants, 
wnich should be about 6 inches high. In an 
ordinary frame, say of two lights, 6 feet by 
4 feet each, two plants in each light will be 
ample; nothing is gained by crowding them. 
Instead of making up the bed and placing the 
frame on the top, which requires at least 
18 inches of manure on the outside of the frame 
all round, which is next to wasted—instead of 
this, place the frame on bricks at each corner, 
raising the frame as high as the quantity of 
manure will allow. In this way all the heat 
from the heap is conserved in the frame. Mix 
both manure and leaves together, which makes 
a lasting heat, more so than all manure. When 
the bed is made the manure should be within 
6 inches of the glass. The frame is easily 
lowered or raised according to requirement at 
any time. Place two half-bushels of loam in sepa¬ 
rate hillocks in each light, at such a height that 
when the plants are put out they will be close 
to the glass. As the soil and manure in the 
frame settles down the plants will be in their 
right position. In planting keep the leaves of 
the plants well above the soil, showing a clear 
stem, which will prevent to some extent canker¬ 
ing in the stem, a disease sometimes trouble¬ 
some. When the plants are 6 inches high pinch 
out the point of the growth to induce the 
formation of other growths. When these side 
branches have grown 1 foot long pinch out the 
points again. At no time allow the shoots to 
be crowded, rather remove the weakly ones 
altogether. When the fruit-buds develop into 
full flower they should be impregnated with 
pollen from the male blossoms upon the plant at 
the same time. The male blooms are simply 
flowers only, the fruit-blossoms are at the end 
of a small fruit. Water should be given to the 
plants as required, always employing that 
which is tepid. Syringe' the plants overhead 
about 3 p.m., every fine day, except when the 
flowers are expanding for a few days until the 
fruit is set. Air may be admitted to the frame 
when the thermometer nses above 70 degs , 
allowing it to run up to 80 degs., with air on 
and closing it at 75 degs. The soil should be 
made quite firm about the plants. As the roots 
show through the hillocks of soil cover them 
2 inches thick with more soil, which should be 
made warm before it comes in contact with the 
roots. Ram the soil down quite firm, which 
prevents the plants making gross growth, 
as this is or little use for producing 
a crop of fruit. Regularity in admit¬ 
ting air, as well as supplying the roots 
with water in the same wav are the most 
important points to study, with the addition of 
keeping the shoots thin and evenly disposed 
over the frame. If the stem of the plant is kept 
free of leaves there will be less likelihood of 
canker affecting it in that part. At no time 
after the first two or three aays after planting 
shonld the plants require shading. Melons 
enjoy all the sunshine available. As the fruit 
shows signs of maturity less water should be 
given and more air admitted, which assists the 
ripening of the frnit. When the fruit is set I 
omitted to say that the shoot on which the 
fruit is should be pinched in at the second leaf, 
thus concentrating the energy of that part into 
the fruit itself. S. P. 


2926.— Neglected Vines.— “ Mr. Ward ” 
writes of some “ grand old Vines ” in his garden, 
but which have been rather neglected during the 
past few years. It is difficult to give precise 
directions as to which is best to be done in a 
case of this kind without seeing the Vines. 


Probably the canes are old, and have been 
closely sparred in year after year, therefore to 
get fine heavy bunches the house must be 
gradually furnished with young wood. Sup¬ 
posing there is a dozen of these old rods, I 
would train up from the base of two or three of 
the Vine’s young canes; it will be necessary to 
see that they are well exposed to the light, in 
order that a sturdy, good growth may be pro¬ 
duced about 4 feet or more up the rafters. These 
young canes should be treated as if they were 
young Vines; leave about 4 feet in length of 
cane from the bottom of the rafter, and where 
the young canes have to be trained all the spurs 
on the old rods mast be cut clean out; in four 
years three of the old canes would be entirely 
removed, and their places entirely supplied with 
young canes of that age. The next year two or 
three more rods should be managed in the same 
way, and in the third year two or three more, so 
that the entire vinery would be gradually reju¬ 
venated in the course of six or eight years. This 
is the only way to get fine heavy bunches other 
than planting the vinery anew and making a new 
Vine border for the Vines. In order to have 
ripe Grapes in August the vinery should be 
started about the first week in February; gently 
at first, say 45 degs. at night, increasing it to 
50 degs. after the first fortnight, and then to 
55 degs. when the Vines have started into growth. 
I have been asaccessfnl Grape grower for nearly 
forty vears, and have wen many first prizes, ana 
my aavice is never syringe Vines at all The 
covering of the ontaide border with stable- 
manure is the right thing to do.—J. D. E. 

2988. — Treatment of Gooseberry- 
bushes. —The first thing to do is to prune the 
bushes, if not already done. The main point in 
view in performing this operation is to keep the 
centre of the bush open, so that the sun, air, and 
light can penetrate among the branches to 
mature the wood, and thus prepare them for a 
full crop of fruit annually. Gooseberries bear 
freely on spurs as well as on young wood, where 
plenty of the former exist without being 
crowded. Cut to within an eye or two afi 
surplus shoots. Where there are any gaps allow 
a stray shoot to remain for filling up. Whether 
the trees need manure or not depends upon the 
present state of their growth. If this is free, 
and the fruit crop a good one, manure will not 
be required. A dressing of soot sprinkled on 
the surface in February will have a beneficial 
effect on the trees if allowed to lay on the soil 
for say a week before lightly forking it into the 
soil. Where manure is required no time should 
be lost in applying a good dressing to every tree, 
moving just sufficient soil from the roots to 
allow of it being covered. It is wrong to dig 
deeply among the roots, but a judicious method 
of burying the manure can do no harm.—S. P. 

3913.— Pruning: Plums.— It is the proper 
method to out the breast-wood back to within 
an eye or two. If six eyes are left the span 
in a few years will not only be unsightly in 
appearance, but will projeot so far from the 
wall as to derive no benefit from that means of 

{ irotection. Several years are needed to estab- 
lsh perfect fruiting-spurs over a good-sized tree, 
but when once they are, the tree will con¬ 
tinue to fruit from them for a long time, if 
rightly managed at the roots and the leaves 
kept free from the attack of insect p ost s. 
Trees allowed to form long spurs never have 
the same appearance as those with shorter, and 
after a few years do not produce so much fruit. 
Trees in robust health do not need a lot of 
manure digging into the roots; far better to 
give a mulching over the surfaoe after a full 
crop if fruit is set and commencing to swell. 
By this means the moisture from the soil is not 
evaporated by the sun, and the goodness from 
the manure, as it were, is washed down to the 
roots by heavy rains, thus stimulating the trees 
to swell the fruit to full size.—S. P. 

2955.— Peach pruning:. — There te more 
difficulty in pruning a Peach-tree than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. The pruner not only requires 
an eye to direct him in bringing the tree into 
form, with the branohes properly balanced on 
each side of the stem, but he should know the 
difference between a wood-bud and a fruit-bud 
to enable him to shorten back, if necessary, any 
shoots at the right point. This correspondent, 
however, asks a very plain question as to how 
muoh of the young wood should be cut out. 
To this I reply that sufficient should be left 
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to cover the wall with shoots laid in at 6 inches 
apart, and these should be the strongest of last 
year’s growth. The skilful pruner will at the 
same time be able to cut away some of the old 
wood, which will enable him to retain more of 
the young, as it is on this growth that the next 
year s crop depends. With regard to shorten¬ 
ing back any of the young shoots, the unskilled 

1 >runer had better leave them their whole 
ength, as if they are cat back to a fruit-bud 
there is danger of its dying back altogether. In 
some cases there are triple buds—a fruit- 
bud on each side and a leaf-bud in the middle. 

In such instances it is quite safe to prune to 
that point, as the central bud will start into 
growth in due time.—J. C. C. 

3064.— Apple tree dying.— No doubt the 
cause of the tree dying is the ungenial state of 
the roots, this variety not being sufficiently 
robust in its constitution to withstand the effects 
of such a soil, if at all wet, and it is more than 
likely this is the case in a gravel soil. The best 
plan would be to dig up the tree at once, pre¬ 
serving the roots carefully, remove the gravel 
2 feet deep, and 6 feet wide, replacing it with 
good garden soil, road grit, and decayed vege¬ 
table refuse, first placing at the bottom 6 inches 
of broken bricks, stones, or clinkers to prevent 
the soil becoming so wet during the winter by 
capillary attraction if the site is a wet one. 
Plant the tree on the surface if it is not too 
large to need much support from wind and 
make a slight mound around it with the soil—if 
the roots are covered 3 inches that will suffice ; 
a mulching of manure will conserve moisture in 
the soil during the summer.—S. P. 

2985. — Grafting Paradise stocks. - 

Even if your Paradise-stocks were larger at the 
present time than what they are they would be 
more suitable for grafting next year than this. 
You may, however, gain a little time by budding 
the stocks next August instead of grafting them 
in the following spring. It is no more difficult 
to bud Apple-trees than Roses. The buds are 
inserted in the stem about 6 inches from the 
ground, and tied with matting or worsted in 
the ordinary way. In the following spring the 
stocks are cut down to the buds. Perhaps the 
information may be useful if I say the buds of 
Apple-trees require preparing in the same way 
as Roses.—J. C. C. 

- Such small plants should be allowed to make 

another season’s growth before grafting them. They may 
be grafted this season certainly, but the trees would not 
be likely to make very strong growths. It will be neces 
sary to tie the grafts on well, and clay them, or use graft 
ing-wax, which may be obtained from the seedsmen with 
directions for use.—J. D. E. 

2997.— Pruning fruit-trees.— Now is a 

f ood time to prune Apricots and Plums; 

’eaches and Nectarines the end of next month. 
Seldom do we see trees of the two former with 
too many spurs. Where there is a gap in the 
tree, or, say, where there is 9 inches of bare 
space, lay in a shoot of last year’s growth, and 
cut all other growths made last season to within 
two eyes of the base. It is from spurs that 
Plums and Apricots bear the most. The shoots 
laid in and resulting from last year’s growth 
will next year form fruit-buds also, to be 
followed the year after by spurs. In the case of 
young trees, shorten the shoots back to within 
18 inches of their base to induce the back eyes to 
break ; in this way the trees become furnished 
evenly all over. Where left their whole length 
the sap, as a natural consequence, flies to the 
point of the shoot, leaving the base eyes 
dormant. Any that do not grow the first year 
seldom do the next, or, indeed, at all. It is by 
this means that so many trees are badly 
furnished with shoots, and, of course, less 
fruit is produced. Peaches and Nectarines bear 
on the wood made last season. In pruning 
these cut away all weakly shoots, whether of 
last year’s growth or older, to make room for 
laying in to give a crop of fruit. Gross, im 
mature shoots should not be encouraged ; they 
should be cut out to make room for others. If 
many of these are produced it is a sign that the 
roots require pruning to check such exuberant 
growth. About 5 inches is a good distance to 
allow between the shoots ; this is the best guide 
as to how many to leave.—S. P. 

- The answer given to No. 2889 applies as regards 

the fruit trees also in thisoose. It is never wise to delay the 
pruning of fruit-trees until the spring. The reason is 
obvious, and in the oase of wall-trees, such as Cherries, 


FIGS UNDER GLASS. 

Early and good crops of fruit can be obtained 
with the greatest certainty from plants in pots. 
The best varieties for this method of culture are 
Osborn’s Forcing, Black Bourjasotte, Negro 
Largo, Black Ischia, Figue d’Or, and Brown 
Turkey (here figured), a trial also being given to 
some of the varieties of recent introduction. If 
the pots are not large, turn the plants out, loosen 
the roots, and then give a liberal shift, using a 
compost consisting of two parts fibrous loain, 
roughly broken, to one of old Mushroom-bed 
manure, adding a sprinkling of mortar rubbish, 
potting firmly, and allowing space for a top-dress¬ 
ing later on. Any in large pots and to which a shift 
cannot well begiven may have their balls freely re¬ 
duced and be then returned to the same sized pots 
or tubs they were previously in. They succeed best 
when plunged in a moderately brisk hot-bed, the 
plants being raised well up to the glass. At the 
outset the top-heat may range from 55 degs. by 
night to 65 degs. and 70 degs. in the daytime, 
the walls and paths being frequently damped 
down and overhead syringings given in the 
morning and again at mid-aay. From the first 
the roots must be kept well supplied with warm 
water, liquid-manure being given when the 
fruiting stage is reached. The first crop will be 
produced from near the points of short-jointed 
growths of the previous season, a second crop 
being obtained from the earliest growths formed 
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of top-growth being too succulent to be fruitful. 
Once the borders are well filled with roots, rich 
top-dressings and frequent supplies of liquid- 
manure may be given with advantage during 
the growing season, while extreme dryness i9 
most injurious, this being the cause of the loss 
of large numbers of half-grown fruit. 

Pruning. —It is very unwise to crowd the 
branches of bush-trees especially, while those 
trained up the roof or over trellises ought also 
to be annually thinned out. On examination 
several long and nearly naked branches will 
most probably be found in each well-established 
tree, and if these are cleanly sawn off to within 
about 6 inches of their starting-point, those 
reserved will have more space, while this cut 
ting back usually leads to the formation ol 
several strong shoots on the old stumps. By this 
means the base and the centre will be kept well 
furnished with young fruiting branches of 
various lengths. Other outside branches may 
be shortened back to well-placed inner ones, and 
the fruiting-shoots should also be thinned out 
where at all crowded. It must be remembered 
that the fruit is principally borne near the points 
of the young growths formed last season, and to 
shorten these in any way would be disastrous. 
Those trees against walls ought to be taken 
down or tied back from the wires and a dressing 
of lime-wash applied to the walls. Should the 
trees be infested by either mealy-bug or scale, 
scrub them with hot water, and then dress them 
with a mixture composed of gas-tar and thick 
clayey water in about equal parts. Gishurst 
compound may, if preferred, be substituted for 
the tar, but on no account should petroleum or 
paraffin be used as a dressing for Fig-trees. ^ 
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this year. In order to be certain of the latter, 
these newly formed shoots must be stopped 
when about 8 inches long, the fruit being pro¬ 
duced from the axils of the leaves, while a 
second break will give good growths for fruiting 
next spring. If the roots are allowed to spread out 
from the surface of the pots and drainage-holes 
into the plunging material, good rather than 
harm will result. Those in 

Uniieated houses, or which are not forced 
in any way, will, as a rule, produce one good 
crop only, but any started into active growth 
now should produce two crops of fine fruit. 
Figs must have plenty of sunshine and light, or 
otherwise the growth will be soft and unfruitful. 
They succeed fairly well when treated somewhat 
similarly to Peaches—that is to say, when the 
front rows in a lean-to house are trained over a 
semi-circular trellis, the back wall also being 
clothed with trees. On the whole, by far the 
best crops are produced by trees trained over 
the roofs of either span-roofed or lean-to houses, 
near proximity to the glass ensuring a sturdy, 
fruitful growth. If Figs fail to fruit abundantly 
when trained near the glass, it is mo9t probably 
due to a too sappy growth consequent upon the 
roots having the run of a rich border. New 
borders should be composed principally of 
loam and either old mortar-rubbish or chalk, 
one part of the latter to four parts of the 
Limit the size of the border, make the 


3066.—Treatment of Peach trees— 

Certainly a day temperature of 70 degs. is too 
high for Peach-trees the greater part of the 
year, especially during the time the trees are at 
rest. Heat like this is sufficient to make the 
buds drop wholesale. It may be also that the 
pipes dry the border too much. This could be 
obviated by covering the pipes up entirely, and 
as there is a brick wall between them and the 
border it ought not to do so. A too strong a 
growth, which is immature as a rule, is a sure 
source of bud dropping ; but this does not seem 
to be the case witn “ N. L.,” therefore I should 
attribute it entirely to such a high day tem¬ 
perature, if, as is stated, the trees have had suffi¬ 
cient water during the winter. If there is no 
means of checking the heat owing to the pipes 
passing through the house, it would be better to 
turn the Peacn-house into a vinery ; the extra 
heat would not be so injurious to the Vines as 
the Peach-trees. Has “ N. L.” dug down to the 
bottom of the border to test whether it is wet 
right to the bottom, because a border so narrow 
as that quoted cannot long retain moisture 
Dryness at the roots is a sure cause of bud- 
dropping.—S. P. 

3032.— Mildew on Grapes.—The most 
frequent cause of mildew attacking Grapes is 
draught. Where vineries are exposed to 
easterly winds in the spring, and they are pro 
vided with bottom and top ventilators, the 
inexperienced cultivator incautiously opens both 
at the same time when the sun shines brightly 
during the month of April. Very often at that 
time cold winds are prevalent. These chill the 
atmosphere of the vinery to such an extent as 
to create a fungus on the branches, berries, and 
stems of the Vines, which, in reality, is mildew. 
It is while the Vines are in quite an immature 
state that the evil occurs. No one ever saw 
Vines attacked with mildew during the months 
of July and August. Seldom, indeed, can air 
be safely admitted to vineries through bottom 
and top ventilators at the same time earlier 
than this, except, of course, the vineries are 
situated in a sheltered spot, and the Grapes are 
in an advanced stage of growth. If the berries 
commence to swell after the storing, and there 
are no signs of mildew, it would be indeed 
singular for them to be attacked afterwards. 
There is another cause of mildew. If the 
borders are too dry, and a high day tempera¬ 
ture kept up, mildew is then very often a source 
of trouble. It is most exceptional—in fact, most 
unprecedented—to find mildew in a well-managed 
vinery, which leads to the belief that its presence 
is due to causes of carelessness, or some other 
might-have-been averted means. To eradicate 
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mildew from vineries badly affected last year, 
the first thing to do is to see that the border 
is in a moist state down to the bottom. It is 
all very well to examine it on the surface and 
find it all right, bat the sensible cultivator will 
dig down to the bottom in several places, to 
make sure the fault does not lie there. If the 
Vines do not need washing or cleaning for any 
other purpose they should be thoroughly 
painted over with sulphur, mixed with water, 
about the consistency of paint. When the 
berries have completed the stoning process 
paint the main stems again, and if any signs of 
mildew are apparent on the leaves sprinkle 
sulphur on those parts, and do not scruple to 
scatter some over the bunches as well if signs 
of the pest is there to be seen. It is better to 
effectually stamp T>ut the disease, even at the 
loss of a few berries, than to allow it to spread 
over the whole house. Scatter sulphur about the 
vinery anywhere in dry places; the fumes 
arising from it will check the spread of the mil¬ 
dew ; painting the hot-water pipes with sulphur 
also when they are made hot is beneficial as a 
cheok on the spread of the parasite. No more 
water should be used in the vinery than is 
absolutely neoessary for the Vines and other 
occupants. A dry atmosphere is against the 
spread of mildew, a moist one predisposes to it. 
Until the berries commence to colour air ought 
not to be admitted to the vinery through the 
front ventilators. By exercising all caution 
the disease may be stamped out most effectually 
in one season, so that no trace of it will be 
visible the next.—S. P. 

2902 — Pruning Black Currants.— It 
is a very simple matter to prune old bushes of 
Black Currants—in fact, they want very little 
pruning in the usual acceptance of the term. It 
is only necessary to cut away old and weak 
wood, replacing it with young shoots from the 
bottom of the bushes. It is the suckers that 
come from the ground that one waits to encour¬ 
age, and if very crowded thin them out.— 
C. T. 

3073.— An unsatisfactory Fear-tree. 

—Is it not possible to scare the birds away from 
the tree while the buds are in that state as 
to be tempting to birds? I should think it 
could be done. Cannot a bell be fixed in 
the tree and rung for a few days ? That would 
scare them. The only way to prevent the 
blooms being injured by frost is to afford pro¬ 
tection at night. If the tree is not too large 
some contrivance of stakes placed around the 
outside of the tree, over which tiffany, or even 
three or four thicknesses of fish-netting, might 
be spread, removing the tiffany in the morning, 
or a covering of evergreen boughs might be put 
on, such aa Laurel or Yew.—S. P. 

3048.— Pear - blossom and birds.— 

Syringe the trees with a mixture of soot, lime, 
and soft-soap. Mix up a tubful of soap and 
water and then place in as much fresh lime aud 
soot as will pass through a coarse syringe, and 
give the trees a good dressing. If there are 
many trees to do use the garden engine. This 
will make the buds distasteful, ana the birds 
will leave them alone.—E. H. 


-There is no better plan than placing 

netting on the trees to keep off birds, and this 
should be done every year soon after Christmas, 
as the birds begin to peck out the buds very 
soon after this. I advise you to get some 4-inch 
mesh netting, as this will afford more protection 
from frost than a larger mesh; and the same 
material is useful again to place on the trees 
when the fruit is ripening, as the birds fre¬ 
quently do much harm to the fruit at that time ; 
and anything more than a 4-inch mesh will not 
prevent the tomtits from finding their way to 
the fruit.—J. C. C. 


3045.— Mulberry-tpees.— Any good ordi¬ 
nary garden soil will grow Mulberry-trees. I 
have seen them grown well in the neighbourhood 
of Peterborough. Occasionally a very severe 
winter may damage a few of the young shoots, 
but no great harm is done, and in favourable 
seasons the trees bear plenty of fruit. But 
young trees, as a rule, are not fruitful; the first 
twenty years very little fruit will be gathered. 
But there are compensations, for a Mulberry 
may live and prosper for several centuries, ana 
the older it is the more fruit it bears.—E. H. 


2962.— The largest Raspberry.— I should think 
Superlative, a comparatively.-'recant variety, wot Id be the 
largest, egjcj jSr^rtalnly ^a re t^^nbly^^Jcj^^per. 


The oanes bear most abundantly, and the large red fruits 
are not only noticeable for size, but they are of exoellent 
quality. It is being much grown now for the market, and 
may be also strongly reoommended for garden culture.— 
O. T. 

3060.— Black fly on Peach-trees.— If 

this aphide is allowed to obtain a thorough hold 
of the young leaves before any remedy for its 
destruction is applied it is not an easy matter 
to eradicate it. Upon the first appearance, if 
the house is not too large, fumigate with Tobaoco- 
smoke on two successive nights or dust the 
parts affected with Tobacco-powder in the evening, 
and thoroughly syringe them the next morning, 

1 which should clear away both powder and fly. 
If this remedy fails, dip the points of the shoots 
in Tobacco-water made Dy pouring hot water over 
Tobacco-paper, using the solution when cool; it 
cannot well be applied too strong. Say, if 

2 quarts of water are poured on to 1 lb. of paper, 
that should be strong enough to kill any fly. It 
is the continual attack that exterminates all 
insect pests in the best manner.—S. P. 

-Quassia and soft-soap, if strong enough, 

will kill black-fly, but paraffin-oil and soft-soap 
are better; and at this season it may be used 
rather strong—4 oz. to 6 oz. of Bo&p and one- 
eighth of a pint of paraffin to the gallon of 
water. Keep it in a state of agitation when 
using it, or the oil will float on the top. In 
spring, when the first flies appear, attack them 
with Tobacco-powder. This is the best remedy 
for this of all kinds during spring. Afterwards 
use soap and water through the syringe or 
garden engine.—E. H. 

2975.— Espalier Apples. — Lane’s Prince Albert, ■ 
Cox’s Pomona, New Hawthornden, Alfriston, Blenheim 
Orange, and King of Pippins are all very good. I know it 
is sometimes said Blenheim Orange does not do well as 
au espalier by reason of its rather strong growth; but 
I have seen very large old ones in old gardens that bear 
very freely.—E. H. 

2988. — Planting fruit-trees. — Much 
will depend upon circumstances, such as the 
position in which the ground is situated, whether 
it be exposed to south-westerly winds or other¬ 
wise in determining what kind of fruit to grow. 
If shelter is available Apples would prove the 
best investment with small fruits between, such 
as Strawberries at first, until the Apples attained 
a size likely to shade the Strawberries beneath. 
Gooseberries, Black Currants, and Raspberries 
are all good paying crops. Or even Daffodils may 
be planted with success, providing the land is of 
a sandy oh&racter. Plums are in some districts 
much in favour. However, I leave the selection 
of the kinds of fruit to the owner. In the case 
of Apple-trees, if bushes are to be planted with 
other fruits between, 15 feet apart is near 
enough, but if Apples only are to be grown 9 feet 
between each tree will suffice. If the land is 
strong more labour will be required in prepairing 
it before planting. Holes should be dug 2 feet 
deep and 4 feet wide on the surface, keeping 
the bottom soil in the same position and retain¬ 
ing the better or surface soil still on the top. 
The holes or stations should be got ready at 
least three weeks before the trees are planted, if 
possible, to allow time for the soil to settle down 
into its natural position. If the trees were 
planted on the level in newly dug ground, in 
six months' time the roots would be much too 
low ; they should be kept as near the surface as 
possible to derive an advantage from the sun’s 
warmth. Plant the trees 6 inches above the 
ordinary ground level, this will allow for settle¬ 
ment of the soil. The roots should be carefully 
examined before planting ; any that were broken 
in lifting the trees should be cut back beyond 
t.he injured parts, which induces other roots to 
be made. A dry day ought to be chosen for 
planting, as it is not wise to tread on strong soil 
when in a wet state ; the trees cannot therefore 
be made nearly so firm at planting-time, owing 
to the unfit state of the soil to be trodden. If 
the soil is poor, a small quantity of partly 
decayed farm-yard manure should be mixed 
with the soil in preference to any kind of arti¬ 
ficial manure. I do not advise, though, that much 
manure should be added to the soil at planting 
time ; it very often induces gross growth, which 
cannot mature properly and henoe is of little 
value. The surface for about 2 feet round every 
tree should be mulched with manure, which is 
preferable to burying the manure, as it not only 
acts as a stimulant, but consumes the moisture 
in the soil during the summer and induces sur¬ 
face roots to grow, owing to the cool state of 
the soil during hot weather. In the case of 
light soil, the holes need not be dug beyond 


18 inches, or if bush fruit is to be planted among 
the Apples the land should be ploughed deeply, 
a subsoil plough following in every furrow. 
Owing to want of information as to the kinds of 
fruit to be grown, and whether early or late sorts 
of Apples are to be planted, it is useless to give 
lists of varieties. With au idea of the require¬ 
ments, I should be pleased to do so.—S. P. 


FERNS. 

2980.— Maiden-hair Ferns, &c — I have 
found Maiden-hair Ferns greatly benefited bv 
being cut down closely at this time of year ana 
repotted in fresh mould; they may also be 
divided if too large for their pots. All my 
Maideu-hairs have recently been thu9 dealt 
with, and now they are breaking well, and in a 
month or so will make lovely plants. I do not 
out down other greenhouse Ferns, but only 
remove the dead or discolonred fronds, except¬ 
ing in the case of the finer Ribbon Ferns, which 
hardly repay the labour of picking over their 
masses of fronds in order to save those which 
are perfect.—A. G. Butler. 

-It is not actually necessary to allow the 

ordinary Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cunea- 
tum) to go completely to rest in the winter 
season, though it undoubtedly makes a more 
vigorous growth afterwards when this takes 
place. As soon as the fresh fronds begin to 
push up the plants should be repotted, dividing 
them or not, according to the requirements ; 
then keep them warm and close for a time 
afterwards, with a humid atmosphere; but 
water should be given very sparingly at the 
roots until these are working freely in the fresh 
Boil for fear of souring the latter. The whole of 
these remarks apply equally to all deciduous 
Ferns, but not to those of an evergreen nature. 
-B. C. R. 

-It is a fallacy to suppose it is neoessary 

to let Maiden-hair Ferns die off at this time of 
year in order to obtain fine plants. The 
Maiden-hairs are true evergreens, and although 
the Adiantnm cuneatum, the best known of the 
Maiden-hairs, may be cooled down at this season, 
and partially dried with advantage, the same 
treatment would be very unwise if applied to 
other. Adiantums, and it would be specially 
wrong to apply the same treatment to other 
greenhouse Ferns of an evergreen type or 
character. When a plant has been partially 
dried and cooled down, as soon as there are 
signs of growth cut away all the old rusty 
fronds, shake out the plant, reducing its roots 
if necessary, or if more stock is wanted cut up 
the ball into two or more, and repot in moderate 
sized pots in proportion to size of ball.—E. H. 

-The plants will soon begin to make new growth 

again, and may then be potted on ii larger sized pots are 
neoessary, using a good peaty soil. Piaoe them in mode¬ 
rate warmth after the potting.— 0. T. 

3024.— Ferns for show.— One of the beat 
Ferns for exhibition is Adiantum Farleyense, 
but if I had to grow Ferns for exhibition, I 
should grow more than the required number. 
A good half-dozen would be the one above 
named, Adiantum cuneatum, Gleiohenia rapes- 
tris glances seas, Pfceris creties nobilis, Platy- 
cerium alcicorne majus, Davallia tenuifolia 
VeitcbL If half-a-dozen are grown there will 
be no difficulty in picking two in good oon- 
dition at any time. There are many others 
equal to those named.—E. H. 

-Two Ferns shown largely at exhibitions are DavaDla 

Mooreana and Adiantum concinnum latum. They both 
make specimens. Or you can choose A. trapesiforme and 
Miorolepia hirta orietata.—O. T. 

2880.— An unheated fernery.— This 
would be a most delightful place to grow Ro&oa 
in of the more delicate varieties, such as Climb¬ 
ing Niphetos (pure-white), William Allen 
Richardson (aprioot), Reine Marie Henrietta 
(red), and Gloire de Dijon, though this is not 
delicate, should be added as a most abundant 
bloomer from early spring to Christmas under 
glass. It is now understood that Roses Me 
best grown without much fire-heat. They are 
not nearly so likely to be infested with green¬ 
fly, pmd the sun-heat of such a structure would 
be quite sufficient to get Roses nearly all the 
year round. Passion-flowers Constance Eliott 
(pure-white) or Passiflora prinoeps will also live 
here, if & lamp only be put in during very severe 
nights; and a variety of lovely Tuberous 
Begonias, Bine Campanulas (C. garganica, &c.). 
Blue Lobelias, and other plants, such as 
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Tr&desc&ntia discolor, Moneywort (with long 
golden sprays of bloom), Saxifrasn s&rmen- 
tosa (Mother of Millions), and baskets of 
Ferns growing in damp Moss will be suitable 
for hanging up. Handsome varieties, of which 
there are many now, of Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Soolopendrium vulgare), are excellent for 
baskets, being evergreen, and so is the lovely 
little black-stemmed Devonshire Fern, Asple- 
niutn Adiantum-nigrum, which grows freely in 
Moss and peaty soil, and looks well all the year 
round.—L L. R. 


CLIMBING FERNS. 


I wish now to call the attention of my readers 
to these plants, and particularly to the 


in. New Zealand. There is a great difference of 
opinion about the specific distinctions of these 
plants ; but I confine myself here to the fewer 
names which are now recognised, and I wonld 
certainly recommend the before-mentioned New 
Zealand kind, L. articulatum. My friends tell me 
it climbs up trees, and the hanging stems make 
beautiful screens in the forests. L. japonicum 
is also another cool-house species ; it has Bmall 
pinnae, which are of a rich green, and the fronds 
grow to an indefinite length ; it is a oommon 
plant in Japan and China. L. microphyllum is 
another very pretty kind which comes from 
India, but it is found growing up to about 3,000 
feet elevation, so that a warm spot in the cool- 
house will suit it. It has small pin me, which 
when fertile are very elegant, for this, like all 



Lygodinms, because they, from their habit of 
extending their fronds to an indefinite length, 
form charming ornaments for training up the roof 
of a fernery so as to make a nice shade for the 
plants upon the stages underneath. These, if 
started in time, will have grown up and formed 
shade enough before the sun gets too great a 
power; or should we get a very warm March and 
April, aa we do sometimes, then have a thin shad¬ 
ing to cover the house until the Lygodiums have 
gained enough strength that it can be done 
without. The smaller-fronded kinds may be 
kejjt for covering pillars or any Buch place. The 
majority of these plants are of eastern origin; 
indeed, they abound in tropical countries, L. 
palmatum being an outlying species which is 
oommon in North America ana in Canada, whilst 
L* articulatum extenda-to^and is a com. non plant 
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the species, has the sori standing out and 
forming spikes of fruit upon the fronds, and in 
which state they resemble fur-lined cuffs. L. 
flexuosnm is a plant with somewhat large 
fronds, which are of a bright shining green, and 
it is a very ornamental speoies. This plant is 
abundant in the hills in India up to some 4,000 
feet and 5,000 feet elevation, so that it will 
thrive in a moderate heat. L. scandens is 
another species from India, but it is also found 
in China and various other places ; it is a rather 
finely divided speoies, and plants of this kind I 
have found amongst the handsomest. L. 
polystichum is a warm-house plant, well 
distinguished by its pinnatifid pinnae, which are 
deep-green, and the spikes of sori render it very 
handsome. There are several other plants 
which are very handsome, but I will pass 


_by in this place, and confine my 

remarks to the N. American plant, L. 
palmatum, which is hardy, for I have 
had it stand outdoors with me for years 
together. It is well, however, if planted 
in the open fernery to cover up round about its 
roots with some ashes, removing them again, and 
as several readers of Gardening have wanted to 
know of some choice hardy Ferns here is one. 
Its fronds are not of an indefinite length, seldom 
exceeding 30 inches long. The fronds when 
barren are three or five lobed, and rich-green, 
the upper portion being fertile, much contracted. 
This forms a pretty object in the fernery, where 
if it cannot be allowed to fall over some pro¬ 
jecting knoll it should be furnished with some 
Larch or some other twigs upon which it may 
climb. These plants are all very easily grown ; 
they should have extra good drainage, and for 
soil use good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand in about equal proportions, the whole to be 
pressed down firmly, and due care must be given 
to keep them free from scale, which insect is 
very apt to infest them. J. J. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

2895.— Zonal and Regal Pelargo¬ 
niums. — You will find all the following 
varieties of great service, but you do not say 
whether you require double or single Zonal 
varieties. The best twelve double Zonal* would 
comprise Aglia, Australian Gold, F. V. Raspail, 
Goldfinder, M. Burant, James Vick, Mme. Leon 
Dalloy, M. L’Abta Jalabert, Paul Charbonier, 
Princess Stephanie, Tendresse, and Thetis. Of 
the singles, ohoice may be made of Ajax, Beauty 
of Kent, Canneirs Favourite, H. Cannell, 
Miller's Favourite, Mrs. Wildsmith, N. V. 
Noulans, Queen of Whites, I mp roved, Souvenir 
de Mirande, Swanley Gem, Wm. Jacoby, and 
Zeila, whilst of the Regal kinds Beauty of 
Oxton, Champion, Dr. Masters, Duchess of Fife, 
Duke of Albany, Maid of Kent, Miss L. Cannell, 
Mme. Boucharlet, Mme. Thibaut, Princess Tepk, 
Triomphe de St. Mande, and Volonte Nationals 
alba are very fine.—C. T. 

2972 —Planting Narcissus.— If Narcissus are 
expected to flower well the shorter time they are kept out 
of the ground the better. For forcing in a greenhouse 
they should be potted in autumn, and plungedln a frame 
sheltered from frost with dry Fern or litter. If any are 
required to be potted or planted outside now lose no time 
in getting the work done.—E. H. 

2979.— Berried Sol&ntuns losing their leaves 
—The white spote are probably white scaley ineecte, and, if 
eo, they would have a weakening tendency. These plants 
lose their leaves when exposed to eudden changes, such as 
taking them from a cool greenhouse to a room in whtoh 
gas ie burnt, even If they remain there only a short time. 
There must have been a check of some kind. Drought 
or too muoh water might do it—E. H. 

2998.— Heating a greenhouse. -*-In order to main¬ 
tain a comfortable temperature in a house of the dimen¬ 
sions named, I should advise patting in 18 feet or two 
9-feet lengths of 4-inch pipiDg. Of the 8-inoh si*e about a 
third more in length, or 24 feet, would be necessary to 
secure the same results.—B. O. R. 

8068 .—Cutting back cm Orange-tree.— The 
Orange-tree may be cut back now if you can grow it in a 
temperature of 60 degs. or so. If the roots are healthy 
the old branches will break out in a short time. A little 
bottom-heat will help if the plant has broken.—E. H. 

-Orange-trees may be cut back; but it is well not to 

be too severe upon them, as they do not break so freely 
from the old wood as some things do. They will start best 
in a moderate heat, and should be syringed daily, which 
causes them to break more freely. As the plant) is not an 
old one it will break more readily. When the young 
shoots have grown about 9 inches or a foot they should be 
pinched back to form a more bushy tree.—J. D. E. 

-Harden the wood as muoh as possible previously 

by keeping the plants rather short of water for a time, in a 
cool temperature and with plenty of air. Out back in 
April, ana then keep warm and dose, frequently syringed 
overhead, but with very little water at the rqote, and it 
will break out all right again.— B. O. R. 

8029.—Sei&glnella for show.—You do not say 
whether you require stove or greenhouse kinds, but I pre¬ 
sume the latter. If so, ohooee S. Kraussiana, Its variety 
aurea, S. Martens!, and its form albo-varlegata, and 8. 
Wlldernovi.—O. T. 

8076.— Bedding “ Geraniums.”— Better out back 
the “ Geraniums" and dibble the cuttings into pots of 
sandy Boil. They will strike now if there is a little artifi¬ 
cial neat regularly going. Do not plant the outUngs 
thiokly in the pots, or they will be likely to damp off.— 

E. H. 

-Take the cuttings by all means and grow them on 

freely. Give them a little beat, but not so much when 
they have rooted. Trim the old plants into shape, cutting 
back straggling shoots and making them presentable. If 
plaoed in a little heat they will send out new growth, and 
in time make finely-shaped specimens.—O. T. 

-You hsd better wait until March, then take cuttings 

and insert in boxes of light soil about 8 inches apart, and 
stand upon a shelf near to the glass. They will be oertain 
to bloom this year, but about a month later than autumn- 
struck cuttings.— A. G. BoTtiBR. 

unginar.Trom 
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2962.— Potting OtbBft roots.— The early spring is 
the time for this work. Give them a mild bottom-nsat to 
promote quick growth, and before planting them out well 
harden them on in a oold frame. This is moet important, 
as unless properly hardened success may be looked for in 
vain. Ordinary soil will do for the potting.—O. T. 

8036.— Planting out a 8tephanotla. —The best 
time to turn the plant out into a border is just as it is 
breaking into fresh growth In the spring—in March or 
April, aooording to tne temperature of the house.— 
B, 0. R. 

-Plants that are growing In flower-pots may be 

planted out at any time; but perhaps the beet time is 
just as they are starting to grow after their season of 
rest—that would be early in March. This plant succeeds 
best planted out in a border of good deep soil, well drained. 
Peat may be added to about two-thirds of good loam.— 
J. D. E. 

-There is no better time than the present for plant¬ 
ing out the Stephaootis if the position is a suitable one. 
It should have a warm-house, and it seems to do best with 
a small briok pit to itself, the bottom being oovered with 
rough material for drainage 6 inches deep, and 18 inches 
of rough peat and loam, mth a little leaf-mould and lumps 
of oharooai added.-E. II. 

3054. — Growing Chinese Primulas.— 

By far the beet way is to sow seed of both the 
single and double kinds. The only “ named ” 
variety really worth growing is the old double 
white, which is increased by means of cuttings, 
and is wonderfully fieri ferous. Bow the seed, if 
you have a warm house or pit, on a frame over 
a gentle hot-bed, and want the plants to bloom 
etrly in April, or in an ordinary greenhouse 
towards the end of May, in well drained boxes, 
filled with leaf-mould mixed with a little leaf- 
mould and plenty of sand. Keep the soil moist, 
and cover with a sheet of glass and paper until 
the seedlings are well up, but not too closely. 
Prick them off as soon as they can be handled, 
and when strong enough pot the plants singly 
into 3-inch sizes and grow on in a lightly shaded 
frame for a time, and in August or September 
shift into 5-inoh or 6-inch pots to flower. In 
potting always bury the stems in the soil nearly 
np to the growing heart, and then the plants 
will not rook about, nor yet suffer from the 
rotting at the collar that so frequently attacks 
them. .When in bloom keep near the glass and 
give plenty of weak liqnid-mannre.—B. C. R. 

- Double varieties are propagated from 

cuttings, hut the semi-do.uble varieties often 
Seen in gardens may be raised from seeds. Cut¬ 
tings should be taken off with a heel attached 
to each, and be planted separately in thumb- 
pots. Place them under glass-lights in a 
moderately-heated forcing-honse, and do not 
water for a week after. The plants from which 
the cnttings are taken should be qnite dry at 
the roots before they are taken off. The best 
potting-soil for the cnttings is fine loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Sow the seeds in Marsh, 
April, or May. Grow the plants in summer in 
frames with a north aspect. The best potting- 
soil for flowering plants is two parts loam, one 
leaf-mould, and a little coarse white sand and 
deoayed manure. The best truly double sorts 
are the old Double White, Lord Beaconsfield 
(red), White Lady (white, rose stripes). The 
best singles are the fringed white, red, rose, and 
pink. The leading seedsmen supply their own 
strains.—J. D. £. 

3036 —Treatment of Cyclamens.— 

Keep the plants in the greenhouse (or window), 
watering so that the sou may be always mode¬ 
rately moist, and in June remove to a lightly- 
shaded spot out-of-doors for the summer, never 
allowing the soil to become really dry. Abont 
the end of July repot (if necessary), and either 
keep the plants rather close in a frame, lightly 
shaded, for a month subsequently, or place them 
in a quiet” and lightly-shaded corner of the 
greenhouse. In September return to their winter 
quarters. A shelf near the glass in a well-heated 
greenhouse is the best place. If there is a frame 
they had better be placed there early in May, 
in order to harden them off gradually before 
turning them ontside altogether. Under this 
treatment Cyclamens will bloom freely for five 
or six sncoessive years. Erica hyemalis should 
be kept rather drier than while in bloom, also 
airy and cool, for a few weeks, then be cat in 
lightly, placed in a greenhouse or warm window, 
and frequently syringed overhead until well in 
growth again. Then repot, stand outdoors in a 
sonny plaoe for the summer, watering freely, 
and honse towards the end of September.— 
B. C. R. 


- When Cyclamens go out of blossom kee 

their foliage green for a month or so, and ' 
gradually ary off and pl&ce in su 

ontside, the poti befog Md b i i ] 



S ots are sometimes placed in the shade, bat I 
on’t think this is necessary in our climate. In 
August, when signs of growth appear, shake ont 
abd repot in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to 
size of bulbs, using loam, peat, and leaf-monld 
made porous with sand. Grow on in a cold 
frame till October, and then move to green¬ 
house. Keep the bulbs well above the soil in 
totting, otherwise leaves and flower-stems may 
[amp off. Prune straggling shoots from Erica, 
and repot in April if more room is required. 
Plaoe ontside on a coal-ash bed in Jnly, and 
honse again early in October. Never let the 
plants suffer for want of water, nor yet overdo 
it, and both the Ericas and Cyclamens will 
flower well next autumn.—E. H. 


3068.—Violets in a frame —It is now too 
late to do much with the plants for the present 
year's flowering. All that can be done is to keep 
them alive and manage them better another 
time. The soil may not be suitable ; Double 
Violets refuse to grow satisfactorily in some 
soils. That which is heavy and retentive of 
moisture is the worst, the leaves and bads are 
almost certain to damp off daring the winter in 
this kind of soil. It may be that the frame 
was kept too close after the plants were put into 
the frame, thus inciting them to a too free 
growth in the antnmn, which is not conducive 
to success If “ Speedwell ” follows the instruc¬ 
tions I will now give as briefly as possible better 
results may be expected next season. Remove 
the lights entirely, replacing them only in the 
case of frost or much rain. At once dig up a 
piece of ground as roughly as possible, allowing 
it to remain so until wanted the end of April. 
If it is poor add a small quantity of partly-de¬ 
cayed horse-mannre, bnt if in fairly good con¬ 
dition manure will not be needed. At the time 
stated pull the plants in pieces; every piece with 
a root attached will grow, although it is not 
wise to make them too small. It the soil is 
heavy chop ont a trench 4 inches deep and fill it 
with deoayed leaves or old potting-soil. Put 
out the runners or plants 10 inches apart all 
ways, or if they be very small 8 inches will 
suffice. If the soil is sandy any addition to it 
will not be needed. The plants must be 
encouraged to grow freely by watering 
in dry weather and shading from bright 
sun. Keep them free from runners so as to 
concentrate the whole energy of the plant into 
the centre crowns. Keep the snrface-Boil stirred 
with a Dutch hoe to encourage a free growth, to 
keep down weeds, and to preserve the moisture 
in the soil. By the middle of September the 
plants will be ready for removal to the frame in 
a sunny position, sheltered from east winds. 
Place the frames on a couple of bricks at each 
corner if it be a shallow one, fill np the bottom 
with faggots, old Pea-stakes, bricks, clinker, or 
anything that will ensure good drainage. Over 
this spread a little long litter to prevent the 
fine soil washing down amongst the drainage, 
bnt by no means add sufficient to make a bottom- 
heat, as this is most injurious to the plants. 
Road-scrapings, to which is added leaf mould or 
partly decayed horse-dung, three parts of the 
former to one part of the latter, is as good as 
anything for growing Violets in. They like a 
gritty, open compost. Stagnation atxmt the 
roots Violets cannot stand. A depth of about 
8 inches is sufficient. Dig up the plants with a 
good ball of soil, if well-furnished with roots, and 
plant in the frame, so that the leaves of one just 
touch those of its neighbour. Keep the plants 
dose to the top of the frame, so that when the 
soil settles down the leaves will just be clear of 
the glass. Press the soil moderately firm about 
the plants. Give a good soaking of clean water 
if the soil if not wet. Do not pat on the lights 
until there is danger of frost. Even when they 
are on tilt them at the top to admit air if not 
frosty, withdrawing them daring the day, even 
in showery weather. Violets like all the air 
possible. They Bhould be simply protected 
from heavy rains that wonld saturate the soil 
too mnch and froo f r wt, the latter by otveri' g 
the lights with mats, and the sides of the frame 
with manure or leaves.—S. P. 

3046 -Sedums and Sempervivums. 

—Several of the Sedums are well worthy of*a 
place in the plant house, such as S. gkneum, 
S. pulchellum, S. sempervivoides, and 8. atro- 
purpureum, which will succeed well in what is 
best described as a “gritty” compost. The 
soil should not be heavy, but light and well* 


drained. Very attractive are S. Sieboldi and 
the well known 8. spectabilis. 8. Sieboldi is 
very pleasing in a basket. The Sempervivuma 
are a large class, and there are several kinds of 
value, as 8. cuneatum, 8. arborenm, and its 
purple-leaved variety, atro-pnrpureum, 8. 
tabnlseforme, whilst the finest is 8. arborenm 
atro-purpureum. I presume that yon know of 
such fire succulents for the plant-house as 
Roche a falcata, which is grown considerably for 
the beauty and brightness of its flowers.—C. T. 

2971. — Best Mignonette for pot- 
culture. —There are several varieties of Mig¬ 
nonette grown in pots. The three chief kinds 
being Machet, which is known by its rare 
flowers, and the dwarf compact habit of the 
plants, Covent-g*rden Favourite, and Miles’ 
new Spiral. A popular kind with market 
growers is Covent-garden Favourite, which has 
very large flowers, and the plant makes a com¬ 
pact, fine growth, bnt Machet, I noticed, has 
the last two years been a great favourite, the 
spikes of flowers being large and the growth of 
the plant sturdy. Yon may choose any one of 
this trio without fear of disappointment.—C. T. 

- 3030. —Plants from seeds. — What kind of 
plants do yon mean ? It is certainly possible to 
raise many useful hardy, h&lf-hardy, and green¬ 
house plants in a light and snnny window ; bnt 
unless they receive abnndance of light, the 
seedlings are almost certain to become drawn 
and “leggy,” and as they always grow to one 
side—towards the light—it is necessary to turn 
the pots and boxes round frequently. A few 
things that are especially suitable for this 
method of treatment are China Asters and 
German Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Petunias, and Nicotianas; all these 
should be sown in Maroh or the early part of 
April. Pansies, Auriculas, Carnations, Antir¬ 
rhinums, and other hardy plants may also be 
successfully managed in the same way, sowing 
them at abont the same time, or, if possible, a 
little earlier; and Cinerarias, Calceolarias (her* 
baceons), and Chinese Primulas may be sown in 
Jane, but these, the two first in particular, 
prefer a moderately shady aspect during the 
hot months. 8ow in well-drained boxes or pots 
of sandy soil, covering with squares of glass 
until the seedlings are up and have gained a 
certain size and strength, and keep the soil 
always moderately moist.—B. C. R. 

3051 & 3066. — Unsatisfactory Hya¬ 
cinths. —Most Hyacinths have a tendency to 
throw np several side shoots; bnt if this is 
general, and the main spike is poor, I would be 
inclined to throw the blame upon the dealer 
who supplied the bulbs. Ours never were 
better than they are this year, and I ven¬ 
ture to predict there will be a good bloom. 
I thought they were wonderfully free from side 
shoots. I do not think it is the best plan to 
get bnlbs direct frem Holland. All the best 
bnlbs are purchased by the leading British 
dealers. Indeed, I do not think the leading 
Dutch growers would supply private growers 
with bulbs ; or if they did, they would not be 
cheaper than they could be purchased here, 
and if they cost little money poor bnlbs would 
be sent. There is always plenty of an inferior 
article in Holland as elsewhere, and few of the 
best.—J. D. E. 

-There is a great demand for Hyacinths 

that cost little money, and ate said to be cheap; 
but it does not follow that Hyacinth bnlbs 
costing two shillings or three shillings per dozen 
are cheaper than others that are charged two or 
three times as much. I should say the Hyacinths 
alluded to in this query have been inferior, 
badly-ripened bulbs, or perhaps they have been 
forced in heat before roots were formed. Foil 
cultural directions have been frequently given 
in Gardening. —J. D. E. 

3040.—M&klnf? a hot-bed- —You will And lul direc¬ 
tions for th s in Gakdkmno. J*n. 14, p. 652 ; bat if you 
here not many annuals to raise, you oould raise them in 
a warm greenhouse, or one of the little propagating con¬ 
trive noes advertised, as you suggest. But as regards the 
hit- bed, detailed information is given in the above number. 
—C. T. 

3069. — Tuberous Begonias from 
Seed —Do yon mean a heated frame or a cold 
one? There is no better place for the seed-pans 
at this season than in a frame over a moderate 
hot-bed ; but to sow in a cold frame you must 
wait until June, and thSn the tubers will not 
flower until next year. > The seed must be sown 
in extra well-drained pans or boxes of light soil— 
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leaf-mould, and sand, sifted very fine on the 
surface. Keep the soil regularly moist and 
shade from sun until September.—B. C. R. 

-On no account wait, but sow the seed at 

once, and the Beedlings should make good pro¬ 
gress in the pans. If you sow now the plants 
will be of sufficient size to bloom this year when 
turned out early in the month of June. Use for 
sowing light soil, made fine on the surface, and 
crock the pans, pots, or whatever are used well. 
Sow very thinly, as the seed of the Tuberous 
Begonia is small, and the merest sprinkle of soil 
will suffice for the covering. Put the glass over 
the pan, and keep it from the full sun. When 
the Beedliogs appear, and are of sufficient size 
to handle, prick them off into shallow boxes, 
and you need not disturb them until they are 
put out. Never neglect to water properly, and 
it is well to moisten the soil in the pots before 
sowing seed, otherwise it is apt to get washed 
away. Get the plants well hardened before 
transferring them to the open. In the mean¬ 
time prepare the beds well by making the soil 
of a n ice pliable character. Heavy soil Begonias 
dislike. If of this nature incorporate well- 
decayed manure with the staple or leaf-mould 
—C. T. 


AIR-PLANTS (TILLANDSIAS). 

In reply to “B. J. R.,” and others, these 
Bromeliaeeous stove plants are mostly epiphytal 
(or air plants) in habit. Some of them have 
exceedingly handsome flowers, as in the case of 
the charming T. Lindeni, the exquisite blue 
colour of which is equalled by very few tender 
subjects, while others possess little beauty in 
their flowers, but have handsomely marked 
leaves, like T. zebrina. They are all of dwarf 
habit, having more or less of the peculiar vase¬ 
like arrangement of the leaves present in the 
Bromeliaeeous plants generally. They are 
handsome subjects for the decoration of warm 
plant structures, such as Orchid-houses, where 
their form of growth and their appearance 
contrast with the uniformity of the princi 
occupants. But coming, as most of them < 
from parts of the world where there is always^ 
or nearly always, present a considerable amount 
of atmospheric moisture, with a good deal of 
warmth, they will not bear being kept in a 
cool, dry place ; nor should they be allowed to 
get dry at the roots. They are increased by 
seeds and suckers ; the latter is the method that 
will most commend itself to the generality of 
growers. Plants of these Tillandsias that have 
flowered usually afterwards throw up from the 
base suckers more or less in number. These 
should be allowed to acquire strength before 
they are taken off. If severed from the parent 
plant while very small much time will be lost, 
as they will thrive a deal faster attached to the 
plant on which they have been formed than 
when separated, if the separation is effected 
before they have gained enough strength. It is 
necessary that the material in which they are 
to be grown should be of a loose, open descrip¬ 
tion, such as the roots in their native habitats 
revel in—fibrous matter like that furnished by 
good Orchid-peat, mixed with Sphagnum, broken 
potsherds, or charcoal, to which has been added 
a little sand. Suckers in the state described 
should be taken off in spring, or sufficiently 
early in summer to admit of their getting 
established before autumn. Strip off a few of 
the small leaves at the base, and put them in, 
as Pine suckers are treated, in open material 
such as described; keep them moderately 
moist and shaded, in a temperature of 70 deg 
They will soon root, but they must not 1 
confined in the manner that ordinary cuttings 
are struck under propagating-glasses, or they 
will most likely rot. Pots that will just hold 
the suckers will be large enough for a time 
until they have made a good quantity of roots. 
Less pot-room suffices for these Tillandsias 
than for most things, but when the pots get 
full of roots move them into others larger, pro¬ 
portionate to the strength of the plants and 
the size that the particular species attains, 
using rough fibrous soil like that already named. 
Little further is required than a routine course 
of treatment; keep them quite moist at the 
roots in the growing season, and never dry, even 
in winter, and give such shade and air as re¬ 
quired for most stove plants. The spring and 
summer temperature should be from 60 dq 
65 degs. at night, witlj 
Digitized by 


stove plants. The spring and 
ure should be from 60 degs. to 
witl^iCTflega. or 15 de|s. higher 


by day, and air in the day-time. In the winter, 
when at rest, a night temperature of 60 degs. 
will suffice, giving a few degrees more warmth 
by day. The plants last for many years pro¬ 
vided they are fairly treated, not being liable 
to die off as some things do. There is great 
difference in the size the various species attain, 
consequently the root space, when the plants are 
fully grown, must be regulated in accordance 
with the requirements of each particular kind, 
but as they increase by the production of suckers 
it is better with most of the species to separate 
them, as they look best when confined to single 
orowns. 

Insects. —The hard nature of the leaves 
render these plants little liable to the attacks 
of insects. Beale, both the brown and the 
white species, will live upon them, but is easily 



An Air-plant (Tiilandsia). 


removed by sponging. The undermentioned 
are all very handsome— 

T. (abgxntea) Gardneri (here figured): A 
pretty species; leaves densely silvered; flowers 
small and much crowded ; colour purple; this 
is truly an air-plant; Trinidad. T. Balbisiana: 
A medium-growing species with green leaves, 
coated with whitish powder; flowers violet- 
purple ; bracts dark rose; West Indies 
T. Lindeni: This is a charming plant of small 
growth, with olive-green, recurved leaves, 
producing beautiful blue flowers, issuing from 
an erect scape, with bright rosy bracts; the 
combination of colours has a charming effect; 
it is a native of Ecuador. T. musaica: The 
leaves of this plant are a foot long, they are 
banded across with broad, irregular bars of 
dark-green and greyish-yellow alternating; it, 
comes from the United States of Colombia, and 


is a very handsome plant. T. Roezli: A strong, 
growing kind, leaves green with dark markings ; 
flowers rose colour; Peru. T. splendens : A 
handsome compact growing species that has 
green leaves deeply banded with blackish- 
brown ; the flowers, which are white, are pro¬ 
duced from a stout erect flattened stem, clothed 
with pinkish-red bracts. T. teasellata: another 
very fine species with bold leaves, glaucous- 
green mottled with yellowish-green on tbs 
upper surface, and veined with rose-purple on 
the under side. T. (Wallisi) circinalis : Leaves 
heavily covered with the silvery powder-like 
coating peculiar to Tillandsias ; flowers violet; 
Uruguay. T. zebrina : A low-spreading species, 
the leaves of which cling to the surface, and 
are banded across with brown, ground colour 
green ; a native of South America. There are 
several other species in cultivation, but those 
described are tne most distinct and handsome ; 
all the others will succeed under the treatment 
detailed. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question*.—Outrfcf end snewn •< in se rt e d in 
QAMDmmn/ree cf charge if oorretpoodetUs follow the ruin 
here laid down for thmw guidance. AU eommunioations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written cm 
one tide of the prpvr only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDnrua, #7, SjuihcTepion-street, Covent-garden, Lon* 
do a. Letters on business should be sent to tne Publuure. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
OdUtitn to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the vapor. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of poper. Unanswered 
queries should be r<pooled. Corrapondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gaussne has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot alwa y s be replied to 
in the issue immediately felloniny the receipt of their 
eommunioations. 

Answers (wkiek, with the exception of such at cannot 
sseU be elaseifled, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek aesist- 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so indnitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their exverienoe is gained. Correa 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in GAnimnm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

8102— Burnt bones.— Are bones whioh have been 
burnt in the house-lire of any value as manure?—V wosnt. 

8108.— Forcing Rhubarb.— Will someone kindly 
give me a few hints on forcing Rhubarb, and what is the 
best variety for the purpose ?—Amatstr. 

3104.— Bucharis eaten off.—Some Insect eats off 
all the roots. How can this be prevented ? It is called, I 
hear, the Euoharis mite.—M rs. Evbraed. 

8105. —Pruning Roses.—Will someone be good 
enough to say what is the beet time for pruning Roses, and 
to what extent they ought to be cut back ?—A. L. A. 

8106. — Burning olay. - Will someone kindly describe 
the process of burning olay ? I have been told it is the 
beet way to improve heavy soil, and am anxious to try it. 
—A. B. 

3107.— Culture of Chinese Primulas— Will 
someone please tell me the best time to sow the above 
seed for flowering about November, also their ouliure ?— 
B. W. 

8108.— Rose W. A. Richardson.— i have a w. A. 
Richardson Roee, which has grown too high. Uen I out 
down the whole of it at once, or only half way this 3 ear ? 
-W. A. R. 

3109. — A rare Grass.— I wish to know if the Grass 
oailed, I think, Psamma arenaria is rsrs or not? I found 
it growing on tbs shorn of Herm Island, Channel Islands. 
—Roiiais. 

3110. -Crafting Hollies.—Will someone kindly 
inform ms when is the best time to pot the stocks and 
graft them, also their treatment as practised in nurseries 1 

— lOXOKAMUS. 

3111 . — Nettle# in a shrubbery, dec.- Will some¬ 
one tell me any means by which Nettles oan be eradicated 
from a shrubbery, and from some rough Gram land under 
large trees?—M. M. 

3112. — Hardy perennials from seed.— Will 
someone kindly give me a list of the best hardy perennials 
I oan grow from seed, and also those that will bloom this 
summer if sown now ?— E. Sx. 

8U3.— Transplanting Laurustinus.— Will any 

G rson please let me know the beat time to replant 
urustinus, and if the old well-established bushes will 
bear transplanting?—E ngland. 

3114.— Welling ton la with two leaders.— I 
have a Wellington^ about 30 feet high, which has two 
leaders, each about 3 feet long. Which would be best, to 
cut one off or tie it down ?—Nib. 

3il5.— Coal-ashes on a clayey soiL— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me If coal-ashes put on to a olayty vege¬ 
table garden soil will breed wire worms? My garden tr 
tells me they will do so.—W irkworm. 

sue. — Propagating Bcheveria retuna.— 1 
struok some flower-stalks last autumn. They are tt 11 
inolined to flower. Will some practical person advise me 
as to the best mode of increase f—S imon. 

8117.— Best Potatoes —Will someone kindly tell me 
the best twelve sorts of Potatoes for show, of which sight 
are to be white (four round sad four kidneys) and fouf 
coloured (two rotted and two kidneys)?—T. W. W. 
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811&— Leaf-mould for Potatoes.— Would parOy 
decomposed leaf-mould do for early Potatoes instead of 
farmyard manure, or would a patent manure (Beeson’s) 
answer better? Locality, Liverpool; soil, light.—G. O. 

3119.— Lily of the Valley. — Will Lilies of the 
Valley bloom this season it the bulbs are put in now? I 
bare lust taken a house in Radnorshire, and am a com¬ 
plete ignoramus. Hints gratefully received.—T ub Mils- 

BROOK. 

8120.— Bosh Apples and Pear-trees. — Will 
Apples and Pears do well in Lancashire as bushes or 
pyramids? If so, will any reader of Gardening be so kind 
as to give me the names of a tew suitable varieties ?— 
Vxbcbnt. 

3121 -Sowing Calceolaria seed.—I have some 
Calceolaria seed, and I am in doubt as regards sowing it. 
If I sowed it now would the plants bloom this year, or 
shall I have to wait and sow it in the summer ?— John H. 
Dockray. 

8122. — Cucumbers in succession. — will 
"J. C. C.” or “ B. O. R.” kindly give me a few hints on 
growing Cucumbers in succession in a house 20 feet by 12 
feet, heated by three rows of 4-inch piping on each side of 
it?— Biginnxr. 

8123. — Anemone ooronarla from seeds.— 
When is the proper time to sow these, and how soon will 
they flower? These plants do not succeed in the open 
ground in this place. Could I grow them in an unbeatsd 
greenhouse ?— L. Z L. 

3124 — Cabbages clubbing.— I have half an acre of 
kitchen garden ground, and as the Cabbages club very 
much, I have been recommended to put on ashes. Will 
someone tell me what quantity would he required for this 
piece of ground?— Bramhca. 

3125. -Cropping a small kitchen garden.— 
Will someone kindly inform me how best to crop a small 
kltohen garden ? Locality, Barnes, Surrey. I particularly 
want a good supply of Peas in summer, and also Onions 
and Leeks to grow through the winter ?—H. 

3126. —Repotting plants.—In repotting suohplaots 
as “ Geraniums/’ Carnations, Petunias, Ao., should all the 
old soil bs shaken from the roots, or should only a portion 
of the earth be taken away, and the ball be stood on and 
surrounded by the new soil ?—B. A. 

3127. —Orassula lycopodioides.—Will someone 
please tell me if this plant ever bloome, and, if so, wbat 
kind of flower it bears, and at what time of the year ? 
Should it be kept dry in tbs winter? It is well worth 
growing if it never blooms.—W. C. L. 

3128. —Treatment of Alocasia uebrina.— will 
someone kindly inform me if this plant should bs dried off, 
or if a certain amount of rest is required ? I have given just 
enough water to keep the leaves from curling, which they 
ars inolined to do when dry.— Ignoramus. 


3140.— Insects in potting-soil.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what the tiny white insects are that come 
In potting-soil, like a small piece of white thread, and do 
they eat the seeds sown in it ? I have tried pouring boiling 
water over the soil before sowing, but that spoils it for so 
long. Will baking do better ?—L. Z. L. 

I 8141.— Lapagerias in a box.—I shall feel much 
obliged if “ J. O. G.” will answer the following ? I have a 
box, 8 feet by 2 feet by 16 inches, in whioh I nave planted 
a White and Red Lapegeria—one in each end. Is it 
necessary to put a division board between them, or just 
let their roots mix as they may ?—R. W. 

8142.— Manure for a chalky soil.— The soil of 
my garden is chalky, for which I presume cow-dung is the 
best manure ; but as the garden is on a hill sloping from 
the road, I have great difficulty in getting any heavy 
manure up. Will anyone recommend any artificial man¬ 
ure that would suit the soil?— South Croydon. 

3143. — Propagating Roses from cuttings.— 
Will " J. C. C.” kindly tell me if 1 oan strike cuttings of 
Teas and H.P.’s now, or, say, a month later, when I prune 
my Roses, in pots in bottom-heat from cuttings made from 
prunings of last autumn’s growth ? Any information on 
the subject will be of great service to— Dulwicii. 

3144. —A cold greenhouse.-Having a large cold 
greenhouse, which is too much shaded to be of much 
use for flowers, I should like to utilise it by growing Mush¬ 
rooms. I can get plenty of horse-manure. I shall be 
greatly obliged if anyone will kindly inform me if that is 
practicable, and how to set about it ?—J. W. M. 

3145. —Hot-bed.—Will anyone kindly advise me? I 
have filled a frame with dung and rammed it down well; 
but although it has been kept shut down for a week, it 
shows no sign of heating. It was hot when I put it in. Is 
it possible I have madelt too firm, and is it likely to heat 
shortly ? Any information will oblige.—M. E. L. 

3146. —Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. 
—Will someone kindly tell me if Mesembryanthemum- 
orystallinum (foe-plant) would be as suitable for carpeting 
a bed of Begonias as if. cordifolium variegatum, and 
would it keep the ground as moist ? And also the distance 
apart the Begonia bulbs should be planted?—F. V. 

3147. —An outdoor Vino.— Will one of your readers 
kindly tell me if it is possible to grow with success a Vine 
against the house in the open? The house faceB due 
south, county Salop. If so, wbat is the best Grape, and 
does it require any special treatment? Failing a Vine, 
what other fruit-tree or creeper is reoommended ?— Bob. 

3148. —Gladiolus bulbs.— I have grown lately mar y 
Gladioli bulbs, b> bride. The Bride, and other species, but 
in autumn find the bulblets deteriorate in slse, and am of 
opinion this arises from the old bulb throwing off too 
many. Will someone give the cause? When planting 
should I rub off all the 6hoots exoept the leader ?- How- 
din. 


8129. — Soap-tubs for Tomatoes.— I oan get soft- 
soap-tubs very cheap, and am thinking of using them 
lor Tomatoes. If the tubs were well washed, would they 
be injurious to the roots of the Tomatoes ? I should be 
glad of any advice on the above.—H. A. R. 

8130. —Oleander not flowering.- Will someone 
please to tell me the reason of my Oleander not flowering ? 
This is the second time of showing for bloom, but the buds 
never oome to anything. 1 have it in a warm room window’ 
faoiDg the south. What should I do V— M. M. 

3131. —Treatment of Vines —I am just about 
planting some strong young canes. They are eaoh about 
8 feet long, and the nurseryman says they will fruit this 
year. 8hould I cut down these canes, or leave them their 
whole leugth? Any advice will be gratefully received by 
—England. 

3132. -Worms In a Passion-flower pot.— I have 
a Passion-flower Constance Eliott in a pot, which is 
orowded with worms, and I cannot ssem to get rid of 
them. Will lime-water kill them, and wilt it injure the 
plant? It is growing inside a oold-house, trained to the 
roof.-Y. Z. 

3133. -Violets for autumn and winter.— Will 
someone kindly inform me of the best Violets to grow for 
autumn and winter blooming, as I oannot get mine to 
flower at all before the end of February or March ? I grow 
the Blue and White ^Double Neapolitan.— A Constant 
Reader, Epsom . 

8134. —Growing Cucumbers and Melons.— 
Will any person please let me know if 1 oan grow Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons in one hot-bed under a two-light frame (I 
mean to have a Melon under one light and Cucumber 
under the other)? If so, what temperature will they 
require ?— England. 

3135. —Pruning Hollies.— Will someone kindly 
inform me when to prune Variegated Ilolliee ?' The trees 
are quite ten years old, and have grown so slowly that 
pruning hitherto was unnecessary, and do they require 
liquid-manure or mulching, so as to induoe them to quicker 
growth ?— Campkrnrll. 

3136. —Tiles for garden borders.— Will anyone 
kindly inform me where and at what price tiles for garden 
holders may be purchased ? I can (pet nothing here 
under 11s. perf hundred, whioh is too expensive, as I 
require several hundreds. Perhaps * substitute could bs 
suggested ?— Ignoramus. 

3137. —Good King Henry.—I planted a bed of this 
vegetable in the beginning of last March, and in November 
all the tops died off. It is now springing up again. Will 
anyone please say whether it requires any protection from 
the frosts that may yet come or give any other hint on ite 
cultivation ?—H. Ward, Belfast. 


'3138.— Blackberries in an orchard.— I have a 
small orchard containing Apple-trees, Ac. Would it be 
worth while cultivating Blackberries against the fence 
dividing the orchard from the garden ? Locality, Radnor- 
Milre. Hinte on cultivation of the above will be grate, 
fully reoeived ?— The Milbbrook. 

8139.— Watering Vines.— Would “J. 0. C.” or 
anyone experienced in Vines kindly inform me as to the 
quantity of water whioh should be given them, and how 
often from the 1st of February ? Grapes wanted the 1st of 
August. Vines four yean eld, -planted inside, t rly Grape, 
Qve in number, hpum facing south.-. -Tsc 
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3149. -Kalanchoes.— Will “ J. J." or any other oor* 
respondent tell me about these suooulent plants? In a 
catalogue I have the following varieties are mentioned: 
Acutifolia, carnea, Cooperi, crenata, Farinaoea, petitions, 
rotundifolia, Spathulata. I should like a description of 
the plants, flowers, and treatment required ?—KAL AN¬ 
CHOR. 

3150. —Treatment of French Beans.—! have 
sown some French Beans—Osborn’s—in boxes about 
1$ inches deep, in a temperature about 60 degs. Three 
weeks ago they were oomiDg up with the old Bean 
attached. Is it natural for them to do so ? And when I 
transplant them how deep should I plaoe them in the 
eoil ?-J. J. 

3151. —India-rubber-plant- — I have an India- 
rubber-plant, 4 feet high, pot in proportion. It has never 
lost a leaf until this year, now the lower ones are growing 
disooloured and falling. The leaf gets spotty, and there 
are tiny brown speoks on the stalk of the leaf. Tbe upper 
partlooka perfectly healthy, but 1 fear it may spread. It 
is watered regularly.—S. M. B. 

3162-Forcing Malmaison Carnations and 
Gladioli.— I have a quantity of Malmaisons in pots, and 
Gladioli The Bride in boxes, growing in a oold-house. The 
Gladioli were planted the middle of September, and are 
now about 18 inches high. Will someone please tell me if 
the above will bear forcing, and when to bring them into 
the forcing-house ?— A Beginner. 

3163.—A Ollanthus outdoors.—I shall feel 
obliged by being informed wby a Clianthus planted 
against a* south-east wall out-of-doors is in full bud at 
Christmas? Consequently, the froetspoils any obanoe of 
its blooming. The .plant is in a very healthy state, so 
why does it not form its flower-buds earlier? Can any¬ 
thing be done to make it do eo?— M. E. H. 

3154. —Garden paths.— 1 have just had a large nur¬ 
sery garden thrown on my hands, and it is left in a very 
bad state. The paths are all black earth simply. Would 
anyone kindly suggest the best and quickest way to make 
good, hard paths to walk on? Not a*pbalte, or anything 
so expensive, as it is in a oountry village, and I have lost 
a whole year’s rent already. South of England.— Silver. 

3155. —Honeysuckles against a house.— Hav¬ 
ing planted two Honeysuckles against my house last 
spring, whioh grew very well, making ahoots 6 feet or 
6 feet long, I wish to know whether they will require 
cutting back, and to wbat extent; also when is the proper 
time to out them ? I had a bed well prepared for them on 
the south side of my house. When must I expect to see 
them bloom ?—O. H. Q. 

3166.—Management of a propagator.— will 
someone kindly advise me as to the working of a propaga¬ 
tor made from directions given in the Gardening last 
season? Tbe tank has a perforated sine top, and is 
oovered 3 inches with Ooooa-nut-fibre. I burn a paraffin 
lamp, and keep the temperature at about 60 dega.; the 
beat on the tank under the fibre is 80 dtgs. I found last 
year no seeds would germinate, as everything was reeking 
with water. I always have the glass open 3 inohes to let 
tbs steam out, but cannot get rid of the moisture. Can 
someone tell me where I am wrong ? I had the propagator 
standing last year in an open shed ; but moved at this 
seoaon into a weat window in the house, having no green¬ 
house to stand it in. Any alvios from any- of your rsadsirri 
{laving on# will be very eooeptqble.—c. 8*. 


8167.— Ououmber growing.— I should be mook 
obliged to some reader of Gardening for a few hints how 
to grow Cuoumbers in a hot-bed covered with frames in 
the open air, what time to make hot-bed, treatment, and 
some suitable sorts ? 1 hsd Cucumber-houses formerly, 
but am at a loss at present how to grow them in frames. 
How are Ridge Cucumbers grown, time of sowing, and 
culture, and what varieties ?—J. Mcl. 

8158.—Maiden-hair Ferns.—My Maidenhair Ferns, 
whioh are throwing up new fronds, are covered with green¬ 
fly. I am afraid to fumigate with Tobacco, as it may 
injure the growth. Oan you inform me how to get rid of 
this pest, as they appear to eat off the young fronds? A 
few hints as to soil snd culture will be very acoepteMe. 
The drainage appears to be all right, and water has bsso 
given careiuily.— Amateur Gardener. 

8169.-Lilian Harrisi and Liliuxn tigrlnum. 
—Will someone please tell me the proper time to plant 
these in pots, and when they will blossom ? I have planted 
the above in pots consisting of loam, manure, and sand, 
in middle of November, ana I find up to the present they 
have not made tbe least tendenoy to grow, butsre just the 
same as when I put them in eleven weeks ago. Is this 
treatment right? Will someone please advise mein the 
matter.?-E W. W. 

8160. — Trellis over a walk.—I am putting a t refits 
arch over a walk. length 11 feet, width 5 feet, and height 
about 7 feet 6 inches, the top being circular, and am 
anxious the whole should be overgrown with some creeper 
this summer. My intention is to plant this spring two 
Climbing Roses on each side, and shall be pleased if you 
will name the most suitable (in variety), and the name sod 
numbers of creepers ,to plant now for immediate effect 
previous to the Roses becoming established. Would this 
do ?— IIowden. 

8161. -Stapellas.— Wifi “ J. J.” or any other oor- 
respondent furnish me with full particulars of the follow¬ 
ing varieties of Stapeiias: Bufonla, europaea, gigantea. 
grandiflora, hirsuta, mutabilis, ovate, souteliata, end 
variabilis? I should like to know colour and description 
of flowers, also time of flowering, treatment required? 
Indeed, any information will be thankfully received by 
one who takes on interest in these curious plants.— 
Stapelia. 

3162. -Fir© heat for Roses -Will someone advisa 
me as to whether it is necessary to give fire-heat at night 
to a houseful of Rotes w hen the thermometer without it 
does not go below 46 degs. ? The climate is very mild, 
and the houee is in a sheltered position, and unkm.thers 
is froet at night the house gets very warm if heated— 
i . e., I cannot get it lower than 50 dega Some of tha 
Roses have been in the house for three weeks, and others 
lor a week. Advloe also as to syringing will be grate¬ 
fully reoeived ?— South Wales. 

3168.—Carnations bursting.— Nearly all my Car¬ 
nations, such as Germania, Boulanger, Mrs. Hole, sc., 
burst their pods last season, so that I had scarce any 
perfect flowers. The weather was hot, and although they 
were mutahed they had very little water. Had this any¬ 
thing to do with it? Can 1 adopt any precautions in the 
manner of growing them, so as to prevent their bursting ( 
They have grown into large clumps. Will they flower as 
well as young plants the ooming season ? I gave them 
liquid-manure occasionally.—B. A. 

8164. —Melon growing.—I should be obliged to 
some kind reader of Gabdening if he would give me a few 
hinte how to make a hot-bed for Melons, and how to grow 
them, and the way to treat them from the beginning, and 
the names of most suitable kinds for growing in frames? 
I am entirely at a loss how to grow them outside in hot* 
beds oovered with frames, as I always grew them in Melon- 
houses until this oocaeion. What time should hot-bed be 
commenced, Ac. ?—J. Mcl. 

8165. —Clematis montana.—I have a Clematis 
montana planted against my porch, which has a south 
aspect, although situated in a cold part of Yorkshire. I 
planted it last spring, a good plant from a pot. It grow 
very well, making runs 6 feet or 8 feet long. W’ill the 
plant require cutting baok ? If so, to what extent, and 
when is the proper time to cut it back ? I had a good 
bed prepared for the plant before 1 planted, and the 
wood is looking very well at present after the severe frost 
we have had. Do you think it will bloom this next 
summer.—O. H Q. 

8166. -Standard Roses. — Would "P. U-* or 
" J. C. C.” kindly inform me somewhat regarding tbs 
culture of standard Tea Roses? I have six standard 
G loirs de Dijon, good steODg plants, with numerous shoots 
4 inohes to 12 inches long. They are planted out in tha 
border of a oold-house. What I want to know ts shall I 
prune them back hard every year or shall I allow them to 
develop long ahoots the same as bush Roses? Seeing they 
are Teas, I am afraid to prune too closely, and because 
they are standards, I am afraid to allow them to oarry too 
much wood.— Standard. 


3167. —Silver Birch.— Will someone kindly inform 
ms if there are two varieties of the Silver Birch? I am 
wanting to get the pendulous sort that growi like a 
Weeping Willow; but my nurseryman tells ms that 
the Silver Birch becomes pendulous by age; but this can 
hardly he, as we have many old trees round this neighbour¬ 
hood, eome^pendulous and some upright, at the same age 
twenty years. I am very anxious to plant the pendulous 
sort. If anyone will gWe me information as to wnajt 
variety I am to ask for to get this particular sort, I shall 
feel gteatly obliged ?—A Constant Reader. 


3168.— Carpet bedding plants.— 1, WiU someone 
kindly advise me bow I must set about to raise carpet 
bedding plants for an oval bed of about 12 feet by 6 feet? 
1 propose having tuberous Begonias, Pyre thrums, Cee» 
stum, also some kind of dark-green Stonecrop and a deeu- 
red kind, the names of which I do not know. The dark- 
red 1 wish to use for outlining the various shapes. I hmre 
plenty of boxes, several kinds of manure, and good silver* 
sand. 1 have a conservatory, heat kept up 50 degs. to 
60 dega. 2, Four large beds I intend to fill with BeetrtmL 
What sort ought I to use, and shall I sow in the beds ? 
8, At present all my beds are filled with bulbs, and I shall 
not be able to make my oarpet bed until toward# to# #•* 
of June! }s tfiat tot kt i?—i* Diafair, 
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3 ^ 69 : —Rose "Dtmdefc Rambler.”^-! have a 
"Dundee Rambler” Rose planted against my house. I 
planted it in the beginning otl891, after having prepared 
the bed from information reoeived from Gardening. 
Last year it grew very well, making shoots 6 feet or 7 feet 
long, besides a large quantity of small shoots about a foot 
or 18 inches long. What I want to know is with regard to 
pruning; must I cut these small shoots off, or to what 
extent must I out it, and when is the proper time? I 
might say it has not bloomed sinoe I planted it. It has a 
south-east aspect, but a rather oold locality—O. H. Q. 

8170— Garden for market work.—I have a 
large piece of old turf-land, which I wish to turn into a 
garden for the growth of Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthuses, 
Roses, and bedding plants of all sorts for market sale. 
The land is situated on a long slope in the suburb of a 
large town in Staffordshire, having two streets running 
beside it, one about 2 yards above it, and the other 2 yards 
below it. The land itself is fairly level, has about a spade 
depth of good soil, and is then a bed of marl or olay. I 
should like to know the best oourse to adopt to turn it 
into a garden ; also I have greenhouses, and should like 
the turf for potting?—J. R. K. 

3171.—Snowdrops.— In the early part of February, 
1890, I lifted a clump of Snowdrops and placed them into 
a small box with plenty of holes in the bottom, put some 
additional soil round them, and kept them in the house 
until they had done flowering, when they were plaoed 
outside on the top of a wall. They remained on the wall 
until the following February, when they came up strong 
and healthy-looking, but did not flower. I felt disap¬ 
pointed, but kept them exactly in the same way until 
Feb., 1892, fully hoping they would surely repay me for 
my patience. But no ; not a sign of bud, bat looking as 
strong and healthy as you please. This year they are 
Just the same—Btrong and healthy-looking—and now 
about 8 inches up through the Grass, which now covers 
the box. Will someone kindly give me their views on the 
matter ?— Disappointed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3172. — Ooelogyne cristate (J. O. H.)—l should 
repot it in the course of about a month. Do it without 
disturbing the bulbs.—M. B. 

3173. — Oyprlpedium conoolor (fl. C., Amateur). 
—1 cannot tell, because no leaf accompanied your letter; 
but send again, and fasten it to the paper.—M. B. 

3174 — A destructive fly ( J . W.). — The faot 
remains the same, whether having bought them of a good 
firm or a bad one. I have no doubt the pest has been im¬ 
ported with the plants, and I think the best plan to exter¬ 
minate them is to out off the bulbs as you see them 
Infected and burn them.— M. B. 

3175.— Sesbanla grandiflora (S. it is now a 

very long time since I saw this plant. It is of a handsome 

K nus, belonging to the Legumlnosa or Pea-flowered 
mily. The leaves of many of the kinds are sensitive, and 
the flowers of all the kinds are yellow of some shade ; in 
grandiflora it is orange. The seeds should be sown about 
the end of Mar oh in a soil composed of turfy loam and 
sandy peat, and be plaoed in heat. It is a very handsome 
plant.—J. J. 

3176.— Poinsettla pulcherrima — J. T., Briz- 
ton, says she hu a plant of this, which was given her by 
a gardener at Christmas, and it now has lost all its beauty, 
and the beautiful coloured leaves have fallen off. She 
asks what she will do with it? It is quite natural for the 
coloured bracts to fall away by this time, and the leaves 
will also follow suit shortly. You may keep these plants 
dry until the month of May in a cool and airy place; but 
yet do not let the frost get at them, nor let them get wet. 
When this time comes round they should be started into 
growth, and out up into cuttings, which should be put in 
pots plaoed in the warmth ; the old stump potted in a soil 
composed of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, the whole to be 
made sandy and well mixed. The plants then to be 
grown in a cold frame until the beginning of September, 
when they should be removed to the stove-house, when 
their coloured bracts will soon be seen. Thus doing the 
same every year will soon land you In a stock of these very 
showy plants.—J. J. 

3177.—Miscellaneous Orchids (C. J. A.).— I do 
not like these mixtures, simply for this reason—that it is 
a temptation to amateurs like yourself having no expe¬ 
rience. If they were made up with the cool kinds in one 
case, and the warm ones in another, and sold in different 
lots, one could please one’s-self which he bought, and 
all would be well; but how you are to manage with Den- 
droblums from Burmah and the Malay Islands, and (Mon- 
togloesums and Oncidiums from Mexioo and New Granada 
with only one house to grow them in I cannot conceive. | 
However, the Vandas, Dendrobium®, Zygopetalums, and 
Cattleyas may do together in your stove ; but you must 
not run it up to 7J degs. by flre-heat yet awhile—65 degs. 
will be amply hot enough. I do not know what you 
can do witn the Odontogloesums but set them in the 
right way of doing by potting or basketing them, and 
placing them in the ooolest part of your stove, and let me 
know the aspect of your unheated greenhouse, and if j 
nothfng oan he done to heat this.—M. B. 


majus, Masdevallia Harryana, M. Veitohi, Maxillaria 
grandiflora, Odontoglossum Alexandra), Odonto. trium- 
phans, Odonto. Pesoatorei, Odonto. Rossi, Mesospinidium 
vulcanioum, and Pilumna nobilis. The above kinds will i 
give you a very good start, and all should do well and 
not deteriorate, but grow on and increase in sise. Of ] 
oourse, this list could have been much extended. I 
hope, however, this will be found ample.—M. B. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.G. 

Names Of plants .—Alderson.—l, 2, 5, varieties of 
Pteris 8erruiata cristata; 3, Adiantum hispidulum; 4, 
Doodia oaudata ; Dendrobium nobile. We shall be glad to 

name any flowers you send.- -Oakhnrst .—Maxillaria 

piota.- C. Hart.— i, Dendrobium Picardi; 2, Vanda 

tricolor.- G. Smallridje .—We shall be glad to name 

vour Mosses if you will only send them when fertile.- 

Hibernian.—1, Epidcndrum cochliatum; 2, Lepeoystis 
incanum *, 8, Epidendrum conopsium. 


A SPECIALITY. 

We make a speciality of Imported Flower Seeds, such as 
Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Everlastings, Marigolds, 
Ac. We offer these with the full assurance that no better 
oan be procured anywhere. 

Please note prices of following. 
ASTERS. EVERLASTINGS. 

Tr 5S, U n?. fl Ow/^ 1 .° n 12 varieties, aep. 'A 

*. d. HELIOHRVSUM. 

12 distinct colours, sep. 2 0 - t{f l 

6 distinct coloora, Hp. 1 0 « 1 . 


Victoria. 

12 distinct colours, sep 2 0 
8 distinct colours, sep. 1 6 
6 distinct colours, sep. 1 0 

Dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-flowered. 


HOLLYHOCK. 

CChater's varieties, sep. 2 0 

MARIGOLDS. 

6 finest varieties Afri- 


ui uiu-iiu wvi uu, „„ n 

... ..... . - _ can, sep.10 

12 distinct colours, sep. 2 0 6 choice French varie- 


nothfng oan he done to heat this.—M. B. 

3178.— List Of Orchids (£T. P.).—I cannot go into 
this matter to the extent I should like, as I know nothing 
of “ H. P.” or the conditions for which these lists are 
required ; but I here give a dozen names in eaoh section 
of plants I should get to start a collection in eaoh class. 
Many others might be added, and are equally good. For 
the hot-house I should recommend: Atirides odoratum, 
A. crispum, Angracum oitratum, and A. seequipedale, 
Oalsntbe vestita vara, Ccelogyne oriatsta, Dendrobium 
nobile, D. Findlavanum, D. crassinode, Phalmnopsis 
&obilleriana, Saocolabium giganteum, Vanda tricolor. 
For intermediate house : Gattieys labiate, 0. Uossis, G 
Triana, Oymbidium Lowianum, Oyprlpedium caudatum, 
Lalia grandis tenebrosa, Lalia purpurata, Lyoaste Skin- 
neri, Maxillaria Saundersi, Miitonia spectahilis, M. Moreli- 
ana, Zygopetalum Maokayl. And for cool-house : Quasi- 
p*dlu»j intone, plea gtandlfj&rlj, Bpldendrum vlMlUrwm 

Digitized by 'QIC 


Catalogues received.— Farm Seeds, Ac. Messrs. 

E. Webb A Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.- Floral Guide 

Messrs. H. Oannell A Sons, Swanley, Kent.- Garden 

Seeds, Ac. Messrs. Hunter A Son, Clonmel. 


3179.— Bee-keeping.— Will someone be so kind os to 
I give me a few hints on the management of Bees, and tell 
me the best and simplest book that I can get to give me 
1 all neoessary information on Bee-ktep ng ?—Bek’s-wax. 

CEE’S “popular” PLANTS 

lUTYOSOTIS ROBUSTA GRANDIFLORA.— 

J-YA The largest and best Forget-me-not in cultivation, 12 
for Is. 31. M. dissiti flora, the most intense blue, 25 for 
Is. 6d. Wallflowers, Harbinger, Cloth of Gold, &c., 25 for 
Is. 3d. Foxgloves, white and spotted, 25 for Is. 3d. Antir¬ 
rhinum;, blotched and striped. 25 for Is 3d. Sweet 
Williams. Auricula-eyed. Ac., 25 for Is. 3d. Scarlet Oriental 
Poppies, 12 for Is. 3d. Silene pendula compacta. 25 for Is. 3d. 
Polyanthus finest mixed hybrids, 12 for Is. 3d. Pansies, 
from ilnest priza strain, 12 for Is. 3d. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best aorta 

in cultivation. Thousands now ready. 12, my selection, 
for Is. 3d. 

flABBAGE PLANTS.—The earliest aorta in 

hJ cultivation. 100 for Is. 3d. 

All free for cash. 

THOMAS GEE, Florist, 

TBION MOUTH, DEVON. 

REGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, beat 

sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS k 
SON, Newtown Nurseries, Malvern. 

3 MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, and 
6 other good Roses, for 5s. 6d.—LEWIS k SON, 
Nurserymen, Newtown, Malvern. 

■DEVONSHIRE FERNS.—40 rare root*, 16d., 

Af free, 10 sort*—Maiden-hair, Polystiohum, Oeterach, Adi- 
an tum, &o.—II. ANDREWS, Shute, Ax minster, Devon. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings, exhibition 

hJ ran., correctly named, 9d. doz., well rooted plants from 
single pots, Is. 6d. doz. Old Crimson Clove Carnation, 6 for 
l s.6d., or29.9d.doz. .free.—GRANGE,Shepperton-green,M’sex. 
40,000 Geranium cuttings, F. V. Raspail, 25s. 1,000; 
3s. 100. 

Choioest Carnation Collection. —R. Hole, 4 for 
2s. 6d.; Mrs F. Watts, best white, 3 for Is 6d.; Germania, 
finest yellow, 3 for 2s. ; Countess of Paris, very rare, Is. 
each; New Pink, S. Malm&ison, worth its weight in gold. 
Is. 0d. each. The 12, established in pots, on rail, 7s. 6d. f 
or shook out, post free, 6s. 6d. 

• Balsams, Australian seed, Is. 

Arum Lilies. 3 for is. 

Celebrated Roekford Cucumber, 2 for la 6d. 
Stocks, Australian seed, 50 for Is. 6 d. 

•* Reliance ” Tomato, best ever grown, is. 6d. doz. 

Ail for Cosh. 

JAMES GREEN, Reliance Nurseries, March. 

OT. BRIGID ROYAL CROWN ANEMONES. 

•J —The finest Btrain in cultivation of this grand Irish 
flower. Our seed is from the stock of the original raiser, and 
carefully re-selected. Packets,with instructions, Is. and 2a. 6d., 
post free .—BDMOND3QN BRQ3., 10, Dame-street, Dublin. 

Di EMOVTNG. —Expiration of Lease. — Must 
Al» (ell at onoe. 50 Cornflowers, blue, pink, and white, la.: 
20 Double Hollyhocks, Is.: 20 Sweet Williams, Is.; 50 Seedling 
Pansies, from choioest named German seed, Is.; 50 Sweet- 
scented Rockets, Is.: 50 Compacta Pink, double. Is.; 40 
Indian Pinks, Is.; 12 strong Double Pink Ivy Geraniums, 
Is. 3d.; 6 Yellow Marguerite Etoile d’Or, Is.; 6 White 
Marguerite or Paris Daisy, la : 12 large strong Cilceolaria- 
plants, soon bloom, Is. All orders over la will be sent care¬ 
fully packed, carriage paid.—G. LETTS, The Chase, Kisling- 
bury, Northampton. 

niVEN AWAY on account of REMOVING.— 

U I have more seeds than I shall require, so will send 20 
Packets free for Is., inoluding Mignon Aster, Comet Aster, 
Scarlet Triumph Aster, Japanese Hop, Swan Poppy, Nico- 
tiana a films, Stock, and all New Seeds. Given gratis to every 
purchaser 12 seeds of that new Aster, Cambridge Blue.— 
G LETTS. The Chase, Kislingbury. Northampton. 


b distinct colours, sep. 1 0 

STOCKS. 

Lar go-fl owe red Ten* 
week. 

12 distinct colours, cep. 2 0 
6 distinct colours, sep. 1 0 

Large-flowered 

Pyramidal. 

12 distinct colours, sep. 2 0 
6 distinct colours, sep. 1 0 

Dwarf German Ten- 
week. 

12 distinct colours, sep. 2 0 


ties, sep.10 

NASTURTIUMS. 
Tom Thumb. 

12 finest varieties, sep. 1 0 

ORNAMENTAL 

GRASSES. 

Collection of 12 varie¬ 
ties, eep.16 

PHLOX 

DRUMMONDI 

GRANDIFLORA. 


6 distinct colours, sep. 1 0 12 dist net vara, sep. .. 2 0 
East Loth ian , 6 distinct vara.,sep. ..10 

6 distinct colours, sep. 1 6 SWEB V PEAS. 

Brompton or Winter 12 fine varieties.. ..16 
German. 

ft riiatinot nnlnnr. non 1 fi SCABIOUS. 


German. 

6 distinct colours, sep. 1 6 

ANTIRRHINUM. 

6 finest dwarf varieties, 

sep..10 

6 finest Tom Thumb 

varieties, sep. .. 10 

BALSAMS. 

6 choice varieties. Ca¬ 
mellia-flowered ..16 

CARNATIONS. 

6 distinct varieties, sep. 1 6 


j Distinct varieties, sep. 1 0 

WALLFLOWER. 

1 0 Double German. 

j 0 ® superb varieties, sep. 2 0 
6 superb varieties, sep. 1 6 

ZINNIA ELEGANS. 

16 6 splendid double varie¬ 
ties, separate .. 10 
6 splendid single varle- 
1 6 ties, separate ..10 


Besides the above we offer all the leading Florist Flowers, 
Hardy Annuals, Perennials, Ac. Grown by ourselves or pro¬ 
cured from specialists. 

J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 

Chllwell Nurseries, Notts. 

Established 1782. 


THREE GOOD THINGS 

For sowing now. 

MARGUERITE CARNATION. - The 

beautiful new Carnations which flower a few months 
after sowing, embracing all the richest shades of oolour. 
No novelty of recent years has been so distinct. 
Choicest mixed seed, per pocket, la. 

NEW SINGLE TOM THUMB DAHLIAS. 

—An entirely new race, growing only about 15 inotu s i i 
height; invaluable for bedding and borders: compact 
Inhabit, and of richest co'ours. Finest mixed seed, 
per packet, Is. 6d. 

COOLING’S CHOICE BEGONIA.— One 

of the finest strains in cultivation; plants of compact 
habit, flowers of large Bize, grod shape, and erect. 
Finest mixed reed, per packet. Is. One packet of each 
of the above really desirable novelties for the amateur's 
garden, poat fres for 3s., with full cultural directions. 

COOLING’S NEW SEED CATALOGUE, 

which contains many choice flower seeds. Ac. not 
ordinarily found in Beed lists, gratis and post free. 

GEO. COOLINQ & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 

T7EGETABLE BOX. —250 Onions, Tripoli, 40 

V Lettuce, 20 Cabbage, 10 Red, free, Is. 6d, 500 Tripoli 
Onlon-plarts, free, 2s. 6d.; Winter Lettuce, 203, free, la 3d.; 
100 Cabbage, 20 Red, free, Is 3d.; Parsley roots, Is. 3d. 100, 
f ee; Wallflowers, dark and yellow, 100, free, Is. 6d.—J. 
PUCKER, Haxey, Bawtry. _ 

H.RAND NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 


Q LETT8, The Chase, Kislingbury, Northampton. _ 

DANS1ES, 3s. 6d. ; Carnations, 3s. 6d. ; Dah- 
•*» lias, pot roota 2s. 6d., per doz., named sorts, post free. 
Catalogue free.-CRAMB. Dunblane __ 

SHILLING'S SEEDS are the beat lor Ama- 

vJ teurs and Gardeners. Thousands of customers buy them 
annually because they have found above to be true. Cata¬ 
logue for 1893 gratis and post free. Write for it.—C. SHIL¬ 
LING. Seedsman. Winch Hel d. Hants.' 

TTUMEA ELEGANS. — English-saved ~aeed. 
-LL Germination guaranteed. Per picket, la., post free.— 
B. 8. WILLIAMS k SON, Victoria gnd Faradbo Nurseries, 
Upper Holiday, London, N. 


riRAND NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 

Edwin Beckett, Mrs. E. Beckett, W, Woodcock, Alex. 
Vogel, La Verrler, W. HersohalL Diana, Mrs. Spaulding, 
Florenoe Davis, Viviand Moreli, Newton, Felix CaBsagneau, 
and Wega. The 13 good plants for 5a, free.—FOX, Chrysan¬ 
themum-grower, Banbury. 

T HAVE a splendid lot of CALCEOLARIA 

I -L PLANTS, 12, Is. 3d., free ; 24, free, 2a Good stuff.— 
I G. F. L ETTS, WeBt Haddon, Rugby. __ 

TttEW GOOSEBERRY, OMEGA.—The latest 

■Dl variety in cultivation, and best of all for preserving. 
Raised by Geo. Rymer, late of Sherwood-gardens, Mansfield, 
Notts, where it has been fruited for years. All fruit-growers 
should possess this excellent late variety. A few hundred 
Btrong plants yet for eale. 500 for £5; 100 for i r>8.; 5s. pev 
doz.-GEO. RYMER, 2, Cleveland, Doyle-road, Guernsey. 

nOOD KING HENRY (Mercury.)-Adelielon* 
I vJ hardy perennial vegetable, superior to A^puacuf. 4Q 
I plants, 9a ed„ free,— THS. ft ALL, ?, ftoirw-fu.. fcruthflM 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
EXHIBITIONS OF 

Plants, Flowers, Fruit, &e., 

To be held during: 1893. 

SPRING EXHIBITION OF PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, &c., 

SATURDAY, MARCH 25xu. 

GREAT SUMMER EXHIBITION, 

WEDNESDAY k THURSDAY, MAY ICth k 11th. 

THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OF ROSES, 

SATURDAY, JULY 1st. 

THE NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY’S GRAND 

SHOW, 

FRIDAY k SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st k 2nd. 

GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM EXHIBITION, 

FRIDAY k SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd & 4th. 


SCHEDULE of Prizes, Rules, and Regulations, kc , will be 
irwarded on application to Mr. W. O. HEAD. Superin¬ 
tendent Cardens Department, Crystal Palace, 8.E 


12 Acres, Well-rooted, Healthy, Clean. 

Catalofjuee FD|||T TDCCC only the 
free of iVlUl I I liLLUi Best Kinds 
APPLES, certain cropping sorts : Grosvenors, Grena¬ 
diers, Suffields, Cellinis, Ac., Ac. 

CIiIBRAN Ac SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Newest and best 

obtainable; strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, correct 
names guaranteed. Edwin Beckett, Is. 6d. : Mrs. Edwio 
Beckett, Is. 6d : W. A- Manda, Is. 6d ; Edwin Lansdale, 8d. ; 
Win. Tricker, 9d.; Crosare Costa, 6d.; Mr. D. B. Crane, 6d. ; 
t’.toire du Rocher, 6d.; Golden Empress of India, Macaulay, 
Baronne de Prailly, Lord Alcester, 4d. each. ; this set, 7s. 6d. 
Rather older, but equally good kinds, including several of the 
above, 3s. 3d. doz., in 12 var. All from single pots in cold 
houses. Free by return. Cash with order. Carefully packed 
in damp Moss. Strong cuttings from base half price. Price 
List8 for stamp.—REV. VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, 
N o tts__ 

"DEUONIA SEED, Dble., carefully fertilised 

" from first-clans vans.; of late years only; mxd., Is. pkt. 
Single mxd., 7d. Strain large, well-ihaped fiowers, dwarf, 
bushy, erect-flowering plants. A few hundred mixed Single 
tubers, flowering size, 3s. doz., will give satisfactory results. 
Good named dbles, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each : recent vars. Will 
be rent when started into growth. List free.—VICAR, 
Southwick, Fareham. 

PANSIES and VIOLAS.—Finest Collection In 

J- cultivation, including 235 new varieties for 1892 and 1893. 
i hold the main stock of Dr. Stuart's famous "Sylvia’’ and 
" Violetta ’’ strains of Violas as grown at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Gardens. Catalogue of 750 varieties, free on 
application to S. PYK, CatteralL Qamtang, Lancashire. 

C UT FLOWERS.—Narcissus and Daffodils, 

Post free on receipt of P.O. for 2s. 6d. and upwards — 
F. JACK80N, Scilly. 

IV/TILLER’S STRIPED PETUNIA, brilliant 

-GtL colours and masses of bloom, 3d. and fid. pkt.; Empress 
Candytuft, grandest pure white variety, 3d. and 6d. pkt. ; 
African Marigold, massive double flowers, 3d. and 6d , pkt. ; 
Myosotis Victoria, bright blue, the best Forget-Me Not, 3d. 
and fid. pkt.: Salpiglossis large flowered mixed, rich onlours 
prettily veined, 3d. pkt. All post free. Illustrated Catalogue 
with cultural hints, free.—F. MILLER, A CO., 267, Fulham- 
roa*, London. 8.W. _ 

inf) ORNAMENTAL CONlBERtt ^uu 

Lvly Flowering 8hruba for 10 k. 6d., carriage paid ; 20 
’.nr., from 9 in. to 3 ft., including Cedrus Deodara, Welling 
tonia, Green, also Golden RetinoHpnras, Oppress us, Picea, 
Abies, Thujopsis, Ac., all strotg and healthy.—HENRY A 
CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 

T ILIUM POMPONIUM (surplus).—4sTper 

-LI doz. Cash With order, free. — J. CHARLTON, 
Haddrick’s Mill, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

D ISA GRANDIFLOKA. — Good tubers, 

2s Gd. each, post extra. — Address GARDENER. 
Cahore, Gorey, Ireland. _ 

OHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings, early-flower- 

L/ iug var.. Is. 3d.per doz., post free. Over 50 var. to choose 
from. List free — W. GRAY, Florist, Thorogumbald. Hull. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — New and choice 

Lr exhibition varieties. Strong p'ants of Edwin Beckett, 
Is. Cd.; J. Slanborough Dibben, Is.; Mrs. Robinson King. 
Is 6d ; Viviand Morel, 9<L; Gloire du Rocher, 4d. each All 
Plants and cuttings guaranteed true t> name. Descriptive 
Catalogue free.—R. C. NOTCUTT, F.R H.S , Droughton-road 
Nursery, Ipswich. 

n HRYS ANTHEM UM8.—ROBERT - OWEN, 

LI F.R.1I.S , Floral Nursery, Maidenhead, Importer, Raiser, 
and Grower of New aud Choice Chrysanthemums. Tfie 
largest and best Collection In Europe. Awarded 200 First- 
clas* Certificates and 10 Medals. Illustrated, Descriptive, 
and Priced Catalogues free (with Culture, 2d.). 

OHRYSANTHEMUM SEED JAPANESE 

LI (American), 2s. 6d. pkt. ; do. (English saved), inc. Jap , 
Anem., Ac., mixed, 2s. 6d pkt. Begonia, Imperial giant strain, 
tingle, Is.: double. Is. 6d. pkt. Primula, Imperial strain, 12 
colours, single. Is.; double, Is. 6d. pkt. Cyclamen, giant strain, 
mixed or separate colours, Is. pkt. Tomato Ponderosa, 
largest on earth, 2—3 lb, 6d. pkt. The Collection, large 
packets, 10».; half packets, 5s.—R. OWEN, F.R H.S., Floral 
Nursery. Maidenhead. 



RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

£ (Gillingham’s Patent), 



In BRA8S, COPPER, or IRON from 31a. 6d. 
‘. UOom 


By this invention Small Conservatories can be kept a 

at a < 


By 

uniform temperature throughout the whole 24 hours at a cost 
of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever during 
that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and vitiated 
air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all impurities 
are deposited in the water automatically condensed. 

Manurac tureri^oP in ktads^fZliie and 
Iron Goods 

(The oldest firm in the trade), 

YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
City Office and Warehouse: 19, Jewin-street, E.C . 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. JAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes: “ The No. 2 Boiler supplied 
by you (in place of two Baddies previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
;etting any amount of heat, which is easily regulated. After 
10 years' experience your Red Rose Boiler is certainly the 
best I have ever seen. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. — Monthly pay- 
monts accepted for these Boi lers. and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 
RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY. Ltd., 
_ CHESTBR-LE-STRJEET. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, ko., complete from 48s., poet free, 
2 stamps.—S. HARTLEY k CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street. Windhill. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By O. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.3. Trinity CoL., Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how cropB of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN & CARVER. Printe rs, Hereford. 

P consequence of old age and indisposition, 
the whole stock-in-trade and possession as a going con¬ 
cern (no debts) —To be disposed or by private treaty, a small 
Nursery and Marset Garden, with Frames and Greenhouses 
well Btocked with the most suitable plants, flowers, ko., for 
market and florist trade, with capital market stand in the 
recently rnlarged and flourishing Boro’ of Chesterfield, with 
pleasantly situated House and large Shop in the best thorough¬ 
fare in the neighbourhood. Well stocked and doing a good 
ready money trade in grocery, provisions, hardware, Ac., Ac., 
with licence beer off in addition to seed trade in season.— 
Apply on the premises. WM. BEARD, High-street, Old 
Whittington, Che sterfi eld (Sheephridge-etation)_ 


■TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY.— 

-I- The Whittington-road Market Garden Property, with ex¬ 
cellent Greenhouses, all in good working order, and good 
Dwelling House. For particulars apply—WILLIAMS k 

NICHOLSON. Salop House. Os westry ._ 

fTURSERY' for SALE, near Blackheath, S.E., 
■Li in working order. Land 412 by 150 feet (more or less). 
At low ground rent. Contains seven glass-houses, about 
100 lo 123 feet long, heated by 3 boilers. Three cold frames, 
about 100 feet loog, planting ground, kc. Stock at valuation 
if desired.—Apply to THOMAS PEACOCK, Warwick- 
square. W C . London._ _ 


(GREENHOUSES, Conservatories, Forcing- 

houses, Garden Frames and Lights. Before ordering 
state size and get free estimate from us. Uluslrated Cata¬ 
logue post free.—SHEPHERD k SON, 36, Davisville road, 
Shepherd’s-bush, London, W. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden net- 

■L ting, oiled and dressed : will not rot if lefr out in all 
weathers. ICO yards by 1 yard, 3s.: 100 yards by 2 yards 6».; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to cny width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
nave received and approved of the netting from - HY. J. 
GASS(>N, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8ALE 
ROOM8. 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auotion nearly every day. Catalogues 
on appli cation or post free. 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY", flowering crowns, 
-U suitabV for pots or bedding. Is. 63. 100, free,—A. 
SIMMONS, i*5, E'st street, Hornca&tlf. 


LARGE STOCK OF HOUSES AND FRAMES 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DESPATCH. 



No. 3.—THIS GREEN 1IOU8E, erected and heated com 
Dlete in any part of the country, best materials only, work¬ 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 it., £70. 
Brickwork excepted. For particulars see our Catalogue, 
poet free. 



Superior Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with 21-ot. 
glass, painted 4 coats, 1 light, 6 by 4, 36s. 6d.; 2 lights, 8 by 6, 
58« ; 3ditto, 12 by 6, 85s. 6d. Span-roof, 9 by 5, £3 15s.: 12 by 
6 , £4 7s. 6d. * 16 by 6. £6 10s. Largo stock ready for immediate 
delivery, carriage paid. Small Frames, 12s. 6d. each. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

LEICESTER. 

BOULTON & PAUL, 

NO. *. WICKET CATE. 



M an u tact orers. 

NORWICH. 

Portable Wood and I ree 
Building, of retry description 
for leasehold property. 


Artistic Portable 
WOOD SUMMER. 

HOUSES, WOOD 
GATES, PORCHES. 


H VERANDAHS, Ac. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, tree on appli¬ 
cation. 


BOULTON &. PAUL, NORWICH. 


Half-bound, One Shilling, Post Free, Is. 3d. t 

HARDEN OkACLE AND FLORLCUL- 

TURAL YEAR BOOK FOR 1893. By the Editor of the 
"Gardeners' Magazine." Almanack and Diary—Code of 
Garden Work—Selections of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
—Technical Education in Horticulture -New Plants, Flowers, 
and Fruits—Insect Pests—Public Parks and Gardens—Hor 
ticultural Societies—Garden Recipes, Useful Tables, kc. 
"GARDgyERa' Ma.oazine, " 4, Ave Maria-lane, London, E .C. 

STANDARD WORKS on GARDENING.- 

^ FOR ALL GARDENERS, AMATEUR and PROFES 
SIONAL. From 10a. 6d. to Id. Published by WARD, 
LOCK. BOWDEN and Co. BEETON’S nOOK of 
GARDEN MANAGEMENT. A complete Guide to Garden 
iug. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. t 8*0 pages, doth gilt. 10*. fid 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the GARDEN 
Crown 8vo , 1280 pages, cloth gilt, 7a. 6d. BEETON H DlC 
T ION ARY of EVERY-DAY GARDENING. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo., 450 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ALL ABOUT 
GARDENING. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo 390 pages, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. The GARDEN: Its Preparation and 
Arrangement With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 640 pages. 
2s. 6d. WORK in GARDEN and GREENHOUSE all the 
YEAR ROUND. Crown 8vo., 620 pages, 2s 6d. BEETONS 
SHILLING GARDENING BOOK. With Illustrations 
Cloth, Is., post free HOW TO MAKE a GARDEN. With 
many Illustrations. Crown, 8vo., 270 pages, cloth, In. AIDS 
TO GARDENING. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 370 pages 
cloth. Is. THE GARDEN and ITS WORK for EVERT 
MONTH in the YEAR. Illustrated. Crown Svo , 300 pages. 
cloth, la GREENHOUSE and GARDEN. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo , 320 pages, cloth. Is. KITCHEN 
and FLOWER GARDENING for Pleasure and Profit With 
100 Engravings Crown 8vo.. 150 pages, cloth, Is. GLEXNY’8 
ILLUSTRATED GARDEN ALMANAC for 1893. Demy8vo . 
Is., post free. BEETON’S PENNY GARDENING BOOK 
Post free lid.—London : WARD. LOCK, BOWDEN & CO . 

BaMabory-egn are, E .C._ 

"RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

■Lv that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be hapjy^to supply 


_king_ . 

any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac.—St. 
series, Wnreestor. 


n.AME*KEKPER.—A Gentleman recommend* 

'd a trustworthy man as Gamekeeper; pleasant, willing 
man ; good shot • married and no children.—“J. E. R.,” 63, 
Li ncoln's Inn Fields __ 

MOW READY, price 12a., post free, 13s., Tkt 

•Lk Garden, Vol. 42. July to December. 1892.-Of aU book 
sellers, or from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand. London W C. ___ 


■RAFFIA for Garden Tying.—Beat quality; 

■Lw cash with order; carriage paid. 1 lb., 9d.; 21b., Is. 4d. 
3 lb. 2s.: 7 lb.. 4a. 6d.—CLIFFORD. 85. Bapk-st . Maidatene . 


HP AM WORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sows, 

A yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred; strongly 
reoommended as good bacon pigs, also for oroesing pnrpojre. 
Price and fall particulars on application to—BAILIFF 
Manor Farm, lflnswwt s. k (l.. Rww _ 

^TOBACCO-PAPER, strong, genuine (no unite 
J- tion sold). 6d, per lb.; 7 lb., 8s. 6dT; 14 lb., 6s. 6d.; 28 lb., 
12s, 6d,-H. KENDALL, 9, Alfiert-yUla®, Cotbam. Bristol. 
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No. 729.—Voti. XIV. Founded, by W. Robinson, Author of "The Bnjliah Flower Garden .” FEBRUARY 25, 1893. 


£ Utf IDI&X. 


Anemone ooronar in from 

„ seed .744 

Ante, to get rid of .. 738 
Apple and Pear-trees, 

bush .741 

Apple-tree dying .. 741 
Aspidistra lurida varie- 

g*ta .738 

Asters, China, in masses 742 
Birch, Silver .. .. 738 

Bones, burnt .. .. 735 

Border, arrangement (or' 

*.736 

Cabbages, clubbing .. 740 
Calceolaria seed, sowing 744 
Carnations bursting .. 738 
Ciay, burning .. .. 741 

Clematis montana .. 733 

Coal-ashes on a clayey 

soil .717 

Conservatory .. ..736 

Crassulas.745 


Cucumber growing .. 739 
Cucumbers and Melons, 

growing.739 

Cucumbers in sac session 7 <9 

Dahlias, good .. ..742 

Delphinium-seed, sow¬ 
ing.742 

Dendrobium superbum 743 
Echeveria retusa, propa¬ 
gating .745 

Edgings (or a walk .. 742 
Ferns, Maiden-hair .. 742 
Frames, cold 


Fruit and fruit growing 740 


Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, pruning .. 
Gtrdeo, kitchen, crop¬ 
ping a. 

Garden notes, kitchen.. 
Garden paths 
Garden work 
Gladiolus bulbs .. 


Gooseberry-bushes, treat¬ 
ment o(.741 

Greenhouse, a cold .. 7 44 

Greenhouse, unheated.. 736 
Heaths, treatment of .. 744 

Hollies, grafting.. .. 738 

Hot-bed, a.744 

Hot-beds.73$ 

Lapagerias in a box .. 744 

Laurustinus, transplant¬ 
ing.733 

Lawn, Imoroving u .. 70 

LUium Harris! and L. 

tigrinum .. .. 738 

Lily of the Valley .. 736 

Lilies, Chinese Sacred .. 738 

Malmaison Carnation* 
and Gladioli, (ore - 

iog.744 

Manure for a ohalky soil 735 
Masdevallias ..743 

Mulberry-trees .. .. 741 


Meleola and Gnftpha- 

lum.744 

Nettles in a shrubbery, 

.738 

Oleander not flowering.. 744 
Outdoor garden .. -.733 

Paradise-stock ♦, graft¬ 
ing .741 

Passion • flower pot, 
worm* in a .. 745 

Peach - trees, blsok-fly 

on.741 

Peach-trees,? treatment 

of.741 

Pear-blossom and bird# 741 
Perennials, hardy, from 

seed .742 

Plants, flowering group# 

of.741 

Plants, hardy, in pots 
and tubs .. ..735 

Plants, raising .. .. 745 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS AND TUBS. 
Thbrb are many hardy and half hardy plants 
that would repay culture in pots or tubs and 
look more ornamental than some of the things 
that occupy our glass structures the whole year 
through. It is, however, quite the exception to 
meet with an instance of their culture in this 
way. If a plant is thoroughly hardy, it may 
perhaps be seen to advantage in the garden, but 
if beautiful and slightly tender the probability 
is that it will be entirely neglected. I do not 
wish to advocate anything in the nature of cod 
dling, as, apart altogether from that, there are 
great possibilities, and we may have hardy plants 
in pots and tubs, not as miserable specimens, 
but vigorous and beautiful in leaf ana blossom 
and fib to adorn any structure. How much 
might be said in favour of cultivating lovely 
alpine plants in pots ! Such culture popularised 
would induce hundreds to cultivate these plants, 
as it is possible and within the reach of all 
without great labour or costly appliances. 
Many gems that are not safe in the border 
among more vigorous plauts, or that perish in 
the dusty pockets of ill-constructed rockeries, 
can be crown with the greatest ease in pots. 
We need only to pot them in snitable soil and 
plunge them in a bed of soil, or, better still, 
ashes, and give frame protection in winter to 
preserve the pots more than the plants. With 
frames, however, the pleasure is greater, because 
many things can be brought into flower earlier 
than when growing in the open air unprotected. 
8&xifraga Burseriana and others that bloom early 
are amongst the most delightful plants that we 
could have, flowering to perfection in a frame 
in the early months in the year. Later on there 
come the 

Primulas, and some of the most ornamental 
species, such as P. rosea, j&ponica, floribunda, 
denticulata, Ac., are easily grown, and when in 
flower will compare favourably with the choicest 
objects of glass-houses. Some plants, such as Iber- 
ises, Aubrietias, Saxifraga Camposi, and others, 
make splendid pot specimens with the smallest 
amount of trouble. If we fill a pot with good 
soil and dibble in three or four pieces of these, 
we can leave the pots plunged in any convenient 
place, and in the course of a year we shall have 
a plant hiding the pot that contains it, and when 
in flower a sheet of bloom. If hardy plants were 
more frequently seen growing and flowering in 
this way they would be still more popular, 
because, as before said, all can have them. How 
much more interesting and more instructive our 
spring and early summer flower shows might be 
if a special feature was made of hardy plants ! 
What little we see of hardy flowers at shows 
is the display made by a few trade growers. 
This is very well, but societies might go further, 
and by offering liberal prizes encourage the 
growth of hardy plants in pots. Hardy 
plants in bloom in pots are most useful to 
those who have large glass-houses to keep 
gay, rooms to decorate, ana porches or corridors 
to brighten. Such need not always be grown 
in pots, as that would be detrimental to their 
welfare. It would |ea doc^d^u g&ir to-havea 



nursery where plants could be grown and other¬ 
wise prepared for pots, to be lifted when they 
were fit, and to be returned to the nursery 
quarters again after flowering. The shelter 
afforded by an ordinary greenhouse would 
suffice to bring forth the flowers of many plants 
several weeks before they would naturally 
appear in the open air, and what many desire 
is to prolong the blooming season of favourite 
plants. Throughout severe winters no flower 
could be more deserviag of glass shelter than 
the Christmas Rose. It is possible, as many do, 
to give the plants shelter as they stand in the 
bed or border, but all who love their flowers 
cannot go to them in winter, and possibly a 
careful system of pot culture of plants properly 
grown in nursery quarters would be a means of 
further rendering the Christmas Rose popular. 
The 

Megaseas or broad-leaved Saxifrages oan be 
strongly recommended for flowering in pots 
from Christmas onwards till those in the open 
air are in bloom. Good kinds are now becoming 
numerous, and there are the older types which 
remain as some of the finest hardy-flowering 
plants we have in their season. A small 
amount of warmth suffices to bring them into 
flower weeks sooner than in the open air, and 
they develop their tall scapes ana open their 
numerous blossoms unmarred (as the open-air 
flowers often are) by the cold storms which 
frequently prevail at the time they naturally 
appear. No plant is more easily grown, and 
large specimens with many crowns are snitable 
for large pots, or smaller plants with a strong 
crown, needing only a 6-inch pot, may be had 
as desired. The preparation of plants in the 
nursery is a simple matter, as the old stock may 
be divided up to any extent, each piece being 
almost sure to grow. The value of Campanula 
pyramidali8 for pot culture is becoming more 
generally recognised, and during such a summer 
as that of last year plants in pots appeared to 
better advantage than those outside. Those 
who grow this largely have their favourite 
methods of treatment, some preferring to grow 
the plants entirely in pots, while others plant 
them out aud give them a season out-of-doors, 
lifting and potting them up either in the 
autumn or spring previous to blooming There 
is certainly no statelier hardy plant than this 
for flowering in pots, its blooming extending over 
many weeks. Many other Campanulas might 
be similarly treated. The 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias), both green and 
variegated, are admirably adapted for pots. In 
the first place they will furnish lovely foliage to 
arrange as a foil to other flowering plants. 
Some kinds, too, are delightful in flower. In 
many gardens the flowers of F. grandiflora never 
come to perfection, as they appear so late and 
are invariably spoilt by a few early frosts. 
This, then, is just the kind for pot treatment. 
The fine-foliaged kinds are so amenable to pot 
culture that if we keep them entirely in pots 
they may be brought into leaf at almost any 
desired time, as they readily respond to artifi¬ 
cial warmth. The Day Lilies, too, most accom¬ 
modating of hardy plants, flower freely in pots 
if generously treated, and there are variegated¬ 
leaved forms, so that a group of pot plants 
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of these alone in variety would make a pretty 
feature in their season. We are now finding 
out, too, that some of the loveliest of the Torch 
Lilies or Flame-flowers (Tritomas) can hardly 
withstand the vicissitudes of our changeful 
winter weather, yet it would be a pity if such 
fine flowering plants should be left in compara¬ 
tive obscurity when we might grow them in pots 
or tubs, and then with winter shelter have their 
summer and autumn beauty. This leads up to 
the third suggestion I would make—viz., that 
with many of the bolder hardy plants we may 
go to the trouble, if it can be called such, of 
growing them in tubs and be well repaid. The 
Evergreen Bays and Portugal Laurels were 
a conspicuous accessory of formal methods of 
gardening. In many cases they have disap¬ 
peared with the systems they characterised, but 
we might in part replace them with something 
in harmony with onr present day ideas. The 
lovely African Lady (Agapanthus) in its blue 
and white forms, must be grown in tubs-in order 
to flower it to perfection, and many already use 
this plant largely. The practice is worthy of 
extension. Especially in particular places and 
under certain conditions we might adorn the 
garden with bold and stately plants whose 
culture was otherwise not possible. Torch 
Lilies in tubs, shooting up their spikes daring 
the cool autamn days, are snrely quite as 
desirable and as meritorious as the charming 
African Lily. Gannas, too, so fine in leaf and 
blossom, are excellent plants in tubs. I have 
seen some of the older kinds looking very effec¬ 
tive when so grown. They were standing along 
the margin of a broad gravel walk where little 
else of ornament but these was possible. If the 
older kinds were worthy, how much more so 
are those of recent years, which, in addition to 
fine leafage, give us glowing spikes of rich large 
flowers—a marked improvement upon those 
of the old kinds. Giant Grasses, such as the 
Gyneriums, and ArundoB, too, if we had these 
under control in tubs, would doubtless figure 
more prominently in the garden landscape than 
they usually do now, and the hardy Bamboos, 
which cannot be grown in some places for lack 
of shelter from the cold, cutting winds of spring, 
would be found well worthy of culture in this 
way. With hardy or half-hardy types of vege¬ 
tation we might create striking features at an 
annual cost considerably less than is frequently 
expended in the production of a fleeting display 
of tender things. A. 


3102 — Burnt bones.— I find these of 
great use for potting purposes. I have them 
roughly broken up, and use the larger pieces 
over the crocks for drainage, the finer portions 
being mixed with the soil. Pelargoniums of all 
kinds, Primulas, and some other plants appear 
to enjoy a fair proportion of tnis material 
greatly, and it is also good for Carnations, 
Stocks, and other plants in the open ground 
also.—B. C. R. 

3142.— Manure for a ohalky aoll— Chalky forma¬ 
tions are always light and hungry, and I should prefer 
good "fat" farmyard or "amok” to anything else. 
Under the oirctimstances I should prefer Thomson's to 
aDy other artificial ; but if I could only get half a load up 
at a time I would have some good farmyard stuff on tie 
ground by some means.—B. C. R. 
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GARDEN WORK 

Conservatory. 

Order and cleanliness are always important, and when¬ 
ever a dead leaf or a faded flower is seen pick it off with¬ 
out waiting for a general dear up. Though these general 
rearrangements should be given as often as is possible, at 
least once a week the house should be gone through and 
the plants past their best taken out, and others ooming on 
brought back to fill up. Early Pelargoniums should 
receive what training in required; but as few stakes as 
possible should be used, and these few placed so that the 
foliage and blossoms may hide them. Nothing oan be in 
worse taste than to see a lot of rough ugly sticks among 
beautiful flowers. The bulk of the Azaleas will soon be 
ooming on ; liquid-manure may with advantage be given 
where the pots are very full of roots. This is necessary in 
the case of large specimens, as it is Impossible to continue 
the shifting-on system for ever, and large Azaleas are a 
very valuable source for cutting blossoms from early in 
the year, and, without stimulants, the flowers on old 
plants will get smaller and smaller. Arum Lilies are a 
very strong force now, but they are subject to green-fly, 
and it is not always convenient to fumigate. The best 
way of keeping these clean is to use the sponge occasion¬ 
ally, thus wiping off the flies. A small soft brush dipped in 
soap and water will answer the same purpose. Tobacco- 
powder may be used effectually upon many plants subject 
to insect attacks. It is cheaper than fumigating, and may 
be washed off in a few hours with the syringe. As 
Oytisuses go out of bloom shorten back, and piok off dead 
flowers and seeds. Repot later on when the young growth 
comes away should more pot-room be required. The 
Heath family, where a collection is grown, will always 
supply blooming plants. E. Wilmoreana is still very full of 
blossoms, and in a cool-house the flowers are very lasting ; 
unfortunately they are not of much use for cutting. 
Yellow just now seems to be the fashionable colour, and a 
large stook of foroed Tulips and Daffodils is necessary 
where muoh indoor decoration has to be done. These 
may be foroed in quantity in boxes for that purpose, and 
this will tend to keep the oonaervabory show intaot. 
Camellias have lost caste. They are beautiful in the shape 
of large plants in the conservatory borders, because the 
bright glossy leaves set off the showy blossoms to the beet 
advantage ; but in a out state just now they are out of 
the running. 

Stove. 

As regards potting, what is termed the general potting 
Is generally done early in spring, because if a plant has to 
be disrooted it has time, when the conditions are genial, to 
make good damages quietly and without any undue 
excitement. Where a good collection of stove-plants are 
grown there will always be some potting to do to keep 
things moving on. There will probably be some old plants 
that are hardly worth keeping in the collection. These 
should at once be thrown out, and young plants grown on 
to take the place of the discarded ones. Young specimens 
are so much more effective than old ones that a good deal 
of discarding might be done in many collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants. Never overpot. The one-shift 
system has had its day, and is not likely to be reintroduced. 
Moderate shifts are best, but in all caseB firm potting 1 b 
advisable. By a moderate shift is meant moving to a pot 
from li inches to 2 inohes larger in cases of large plants; 
small plants may well do with less. Some plants, such as 
certain Palms, Rondeletias, Aralias, Ac., may not require an 
annual shift, as they may be kept in order with top- 
dressings. Guttings of Crotons will root now in brisk 
bottom-heat. Old plants of Dracaenas may be cut down, 
the stems cut up in single joints or half joints, and the 
pieces thrust into a brisk bottom-heat. I have rooted 
these very freely by thrusting them into a warm bed of 
Ooooa-nut-flbre without either pots or soil, potting them 
up as soon as roots had formed. Cuttings of Ficus elastica 
will root under similar conditions in a short time. 

Unseated Greenhouse. 

Things are moving here now. Roses are shooting, and 
if not already pruned no time should be lost in taking out 
the weakly and unripe wood. If the borders require 
manure or touohingup that work may also be done. The 
best top-dressing for Roses is turfy loam and manure in 
about equal parts. Very pretty bulbs for the oold green¬ 
house are the Montbretias and Hyacinthus candicans ; 
both flower towards the end of the summer. The Gladiolus 
in variety, If kept from frost, will flower well in the cool- 
house. Tree and other Pieonies in pots will be on the 
move. I find these like a little rough peat mixed with the 
loam and manure. As soon as the Tuberous Begonias 
begin to show signs of growth shake out and repot. All 
Lilies should be making roots now. Among foliage plants 
may be had the Fan Palms (Chamserops excelsa) and 
otliers. Aralia Sieboldi and Dracaena indiviga will bear a 
good deal of frost. How charming a collection of Prim¬ 
roses will be now in pots ! Even if we confine our atten¬ 
tion to one family—vulgaris, for instance, with its many 
hybrid forms—these are very beautiful in good-sized masses 
n 5-lnoh pots. 

Hot-beds. 

A good deal of useful work can be done with the old- 
fashioned hot-bed. But at this season the bed must be 
fairly substantial, and be well put together ; small beds 
soon lose their warmth in cold, windy weather. It is a 
very great advantage to mix a considerable quantity, not 
exceeding one-half, of leaves with the manure. The 
leaves steady the heat, and make it more lasting. A bed 
4 feet high at £*ok and from 3 feet to 3} feet at front will 
be suitable forstriking cuttings and raising cuttings, and 
oome in useful for Cucumbers or raising young stocks, 
auoh as Cyolamens and other plants, now required in large 
numbers for winter flowering. 

Oold Frames. 

Calceolaria cuttings planted in October or November 
will be rooted now, and may either be potted off singly in 
small pots or else transplanted to a bed of loam in another 
cold frame. Give room enough—say, 5 inches—and there 
will be plenty of strong plants. _ 

* In eoldnr northern district* the operations referred 
to uodtr “ Garden Work” he done fromten days to 
a forthijht later than is Here indwah'd e< vally good 


Window Gardening. 

Oaoti and Mesembryanthemuma which have been kept 
through the winter may have a little water occasionally 
to restore vigour. Lilies in growth must be placed in a 
light position; but Arum Lilies will be best in a good 
position if they stand on a table a yard or so from the 
window. Spiraas are now making growth, and will be 
best in the warmest room if early blooms are required. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Land which has been exposed some time is now working 
freely, and any Anemones or Ranunculi out of the 
ground should be got in at once .1 am assuming all other 
bulbs are planted, except possibly Hyacinthus candicans, 
whioh suoceeds very well planted at this season. This is 
a charming thing for backgrounds in rather wide borders ; 
and should be planted in groups five or six in acluster, about 
6 inches or 8 inohes apart. This Hyacinth also is very 
effective in a bed of Salvia patens, dotted equally about 
the bed 18 inohes or so apart. The two plants associate 
very well. Rose planting is still going on, but the sooner 
it is done now the better. All late-planted Rose9 should 
be cut bard baok towards the end of March. If Roses are 
moved now it will be as well to shorten back any long 
shoots to ease the head a bit, and then later on head down 
to three buds. This partial pruning now will relieve the 
roots and prevent undue exhaustion. This is a good sea¬ 
son for dividing Herbaceous Phloxes. They are now just 
beginning to move, and if the roots are divided and 
replanted at once the check will not be felt. It should 
not be forgotten that Phloxes are gross feeders, and want 
plenty of manure, and must have deeply worked land, or 
when hot weather sets in they will want a copious supply 
of water. This, indeed, refers to all plants. If we want 
to reduce the summer’s work we must trench and manure 
in winter. Sow Sweet Peas for early cutting, and make 
up a hot-bed for raising seedlings and striking cuttings, 
unless other means are available. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries swelling off fruit may have size given by 
using liquid-manure ; but I sometimes think this has in 
many instances been overdone, especially in the case of 
large-fruited kinds subject to mildew. Plants in blossom 
should he helped a little with the camel’s-hair pencil, or a 
large feather drawn over the blossoms will answer the same 
purpose. Of course, in bright sunny weather, when the 
ventilators can be opened near the Strawberries, the motion 
of the atmosphere will soatter the pollen and fertilise the 
blossoms, and artificial means may not be required. Bees 
are very useful in Peach-houses now. I noticed the other 
day that a number of Bees from a neighbour's hives were 
busy among my Peaches setting the blossoms, and where 
this is the case it is possible to relax one’s efforts a little. 
Still, a good set is so important that the trellis should be 
tapped once a day at any rate. This is the simplest way 
of scattering the pollen, and it answers very well in fine 
weather. The difficulty comes when we have a week or 
two of dull, damp weather, when the early trees are in 
bloom. The thinning of early Grapes will be in progress 
now. Where the Vines are strong and vigorous do not be 
afraid bo thin freely. This is one of the things whioh can¬ 
not be taught in a newspaper article. In some casee 
three-fourths of the berries may be cut away, and still 
leave the bunches crowded when the berries swell up. I 
have never known a tree die through late planting if well 
cared for afterwards. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busy tl me Is at hand. If any land Is yet undug 
start upon it at onoe. Some cultivators I know prefer to 
put their seeds into newly-dug land; they say it works 
drier and better. This is an exception to the general 
rule. Most soils work better in spring if exposed to the 
air for a month or two before oropping, and I always 
think the seeds grow better and make stronger plants if 
the land has been sweetened and mellowed by exposure. 
Hot-beds made now will soon yield results if planted with 
Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, Asparagus, or Sea- 
kale, and those who have no Mushroom-house may grow 
them on an ordinary hot-bed if they have 6 inches of pre¬ 
pared manure in which to insert the spawn, when the 
temperature of the bed has settled down to 86 degs. or 
90 degs. Cucumbers Bet out now in a warm house will 
grow rapidly aud soon bear fruit. We aRfeave our favour¬ 
ite varieties, but, according to my present knowledge, for 
cropping and quality I know nothing better than Lockie’s 
Perfection; it is handsomer than Telegraph, although 
peihape not auite so long; but the fruits swell up better 
when cropped heavily. Peas sown in pots or in boxes or 
any other makeshift way should be well hardened 
before planting out, and must afterwards be pro¬ 
tected by evergreen branches. Peas sown in autumn 
have not, where protected, suffered very muoh from 
frost. A little earth drawn up to the plants and the 
sticks placed to them will encourage growth. A little soil 
may be drawn up on each side of Cabbages. Cauliflowers 
raised in heat should be prloked off aud still helped on 
with warmth. If only a few hundred plants are required 
I find it better to pot them off singly. E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

Beds for Carnations must be prepared at once, as the 
plants ought to be put out next month. Of course, with 
the advantage of a pure atmosphere, autumn planting in 
1 the case of these universally-favourite subjeote is decidedly 
superior to the plan of leaving the work until the spring, 
ana even in suburban gardens a portion, at least, of the 
stock should be planted out in the spring. But in very 
smoky localities I should keep all the *hoioer plants, at 
any rate, in pots under glass—frames or a low oold-house 
are equally suitable—and plant them out in Maroh or the 
beginning of April. Again, when the soil is very heavy or 
damp it is not wise to expose a choice collection to the 
ordeal of such winters as we have had lately, unless the 
beds are slightly raised and very carefully drained and 
prepared. In making the beds see that they are mode¬ 
rately but not excessively drained, and the soil—a rather 
light or sandy loam is best—should be neither too rich 
nor very poor. The addition of soot is unnecessary in 
town gardens; but a little burnt earth is beneficial, and 
some old mortar or lime-rubbish equally so. When 
planting remember that the soil must be made quite firm 
abrnt the roots, but for the present it may as well bs 
toft loose on the surface, especially if of at all a heavy 


description. Many other herbaceous subjects, such as 
Pinks, Pansies, Pyrethrums, Christmas Roses, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Ac., may be planted early in April with perfect 
suooess, and for these also the beds should be prepared as 
soon as possible now. It is a noteworthy fact that 
autumn-flowering plants of a hardy nature are as a class 
far more successful in town gardens than such as bloom 
in the spring or early summer, and these not only may be 
planted successfully in the spring, but are indeed better 
removed then than at any other season, certainly where 
the atmosphere is heavily smoke laden. Hardy Ferns must 
not be forgotten ; the best time to plant these is just as 
the young fronds are beginning to uncurl themselves, and 
now is the season for preparing a shady border, or some 
natural-looking rock work to reoeive them. Some hardy 
annuals ought to be sown soon ; in suburban gardens or 
small towns—wherever they suooeed at all—some Sweet 
Peas should be sown at once. Mignonette will thrive any¬ 
where, provided ths soil is fairly good and light, and Corn¬ 
flowers, the Annual Chrysanthemums, Candytuft, Indian 
Pinks, Convolvulus major and minor, Godetias, Scarlet 
Flax, Sunflowers, Coreopsis, and Marigolds will seldom 
fail, and are always useful. B. C. R. 

THH OOMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
25th to March 4 th. 

Busy in the kitchen garden sowing Onions, Parsnips, 
Peas, and Beans for succession. Jerusalem Artichokes 
have been lifted, sorted over, and the smoothest tubers 
selected and replanted. These are generally left in the 
ground through the winter with a little long litter scat¬ 
tered over them; but I always lift and replant now. 
Made a new plantation of Rhubarb. The finest produoe 
comes from comparatively young stools, and as 1 force a 
good many roots the best of these are out up and replanted 
some time during Maroh. The early stools in the open 
ground have been covered with pots and tubs. I find this 
protection brings the growth forward to follow the forced 
Rhubarb. Covered an Asparagus-bed with frames and 
lights to forward the “grass.” A covering of this kind will 
make a fortnight or three weeks’ difference in the time of 
cutting. On cdld, frosty nights the glass will be covered 
with straw mate, as Asparagus in growth may be injured 
by frost. Made up another Mushroom-bed In the house, 
and cleared out old Seakale roots, the produce of which 
had been out, and another batoh of strong roots was planted 
in the cleared spaoe. Filled a small space with Dandelion 
roots. When perfectly blanched they are orisp and very 
useful for salads. The difficulty now is to get really good 
white Lettuces. At present there is a stock left In the 
frames, and others are ooming on in a gentle hot-bed ; but 
the diffioulty at this season is to get them well blanched, 
as the blanching takes time, unless heat is employed, and 
then if the plants are hurried the growth is not so crisp. 
Forced Radishes are plentiful now, as are also Mustard aud 
Cress, Tarragon, Chervil, and other flavouring substances. 
Chioory foroed in the Musbroom-house will take the place 
of Endive ; but it must be grown in a genial temperature 
with the atmosphere fairly humid, or the blanched leaves 
will be tough. Vegetable forcing in frames now is com¬ 
paratively easy work. In the conservatory there are 
plenty of blossoms now. Primulas and Cinerarias will be 
at their best, and I And it wise to save seeds of these at 
home, and so whenever a plant comes bettor in habit and 
blossom than the majority it is placed on one side in a 
cool, airy house—by oool, airy house I mean a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. or so—here the blossoms will develop 
to their fullest extent, and nearly every flower will pro¬ 
duoe good seeds. When plants are rushed In in a warm, 
close bouse the crop of seed will be poor. I do not know 
what may be the experience of others, but l find purchased 
seed of Cinerarias iaferior to what it was twenty or more 
years ago. The conclusion I have come to is that it Is 
best to save one’s own seeds. Many Roses under glass, Teas 
and others, are now ooming into bloom, and the flowers 
will be muoh appreciated for outting, and the young 
growth when the crop of flowers have been gathered will 
be converted into cuttings, pretty well all of which will 
strike in the propagating-house. Where possible the cut¬ 
tings will be taken off with little bits (heels we term them) 
of old wood. They will make strong plants quicker. 
Finished re turfing a tennis-lawm. Tne work has been 
delayed a little, but the roller and, if the weather 
should set In dry, the hose and a plentiful supply of water 
w'ill make the ground in splendid condition in May. A 
few years ago I laid down a tennis-lawm in May that was 
required for play in June; but labour and water were 
plentiful, and now under similar conditions I should have 
no hesitation in laying down turf at any season; in foot* 
turf, where the necessary attention is given, will get estab¬ 
lished much quicker in summer than at any other 
season. 

3119.— Lily of the Valley.— The Lilv of 
the Valley is not a balboas plant, bat is sola in 
the form of single crowns specially grown for 
forcing or in clumps of a number of crowns 
together. For late forcing the clumps are, 
perhaps, the best, and they may be large enough 
to plant in 6-inch, 7-inch, or 3-inch pots. Plant 
them rather firmly, with the tips of the crowns 
peeping oat of the soil. The single crowns may 
be crowded in rather closely into flower-pots of 
any suitable size. A dozen crowns may be 
planted in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, distributing 
them regulaily over the surface, and planted the 
same depth as the others. It is not yet too late 
to plant them. They bloom best the first 
season. The single crowns are little or no nse 
the second year; but the clamps may be grown 
and flowered more than once.— J, D. E. 

3055. — Arrangement for a border.— The Grass 
seed referred to will thrive much better than ordinary 
turf. Hypericums in var., Primroses, Snowdrops, Peri¬ 
winkles, fries, hardy FernB, Foxgloves, Lilies of the 
Valley, Violets, and vkjIi tfiintie n i Berber!* Aqalfolinm 
will thrive beet In the beds.—B. C. R. 
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pruning-time. But it will not do to place them 
in bottom-he&t at you describe, and the few 
you will succeed in rooting are scarcely worth 
the candle. It would have been much better to 
have cut off such pieces as were most suitable for 
striking last autumn. If you wish to try a few 
as you suggest, do not force them in any way 
until the base of the cutting has formed a fair 
amount of callus.—P. U. 

3166.— Standard Roses.— You need have 
no fear of your plants carrying too much wood 
simply because they are standards. As your 
plants have only short growth at present, and 
are probably only recently transplanted, I would 
cut them back hard. This will encourage more 
of the long growths so desirable in the case of 
strong and vigorous growing Teas. After the 
first year do not prune them back too hard. Of 
course, you must provide some kind of support 
for the long shoota. In the spring, if these are 
slightly bent over or arched, they will give an 
abundance of dowers ; in fact, this is the most 
successful and pleasing form of growing standard 
Gloire de Dijon.—P. U. 

3162.— Fire heat for Roses.— If you can 
maintain the temperature you name without 
fire-heat, it is certainly much best. Unless the 
weather sets in cold there should be no necessity 


for fire-heat in )our case. What you want to 
aim at is the maintenance of a uniform tempera¬ 
ture. I do not mean that it should not ductuate 
to the extent of a few degrees one way or the 
other, but that no extremes should be reached. 
In the day-time, and with sun, there can be no 
harm in a slight increase, and, in fact, it is much 
more natural. Syringing should be done fre¬ 
quently, and if you do this from the first and 
take care to have a very little insecticide in the 
water each time—say about one-third of the 
advertised strength—you will easily be able to 
steer clear of insect pests, and keep your plants 
clean without having to use extreme measures, 
oftentimes to their injury.—P. U. 

3049. — Roses for pot culture. — A 
very good dark Rose for pots is Duke of 
Edinburgh, and also useful for the same purpose 
are : Duke of Teck, Prince Arthur, and Star of 
Waltham. Baroness Rothschild, ComttS9e de 
Serenye, Alphonse Soupert, La France are good 
kinds amongst the roso or pink-coloured varie¬ 
ties ; whilst as regards white, Merveille de Lyon, 
which is sometimes, however, touched with 
rose, or such Teas as Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
Innocente Pirola, The Bride would be suitable. 
The spring is a good time to purchase the 
plants, aud bear in mind the importance of 
purchasing strong examples. A very good soil 
is composed of fibrous loam, two parts, well- 


decayed manure, one part, with a little well- 
rotted leaf-mould and sharp silver-sand to keep 
the w'hole moderately porous. Always drain the 
ots well, over the crocks putting the rougher 
its of loam to prevent the finer parts of the 
compost running down and choking up the 
drainage. If such precautions are not observed 
the plants will never succeed. Roses are soon 
spoilt by improper drainage of the soil.—C. T. 

3050.— Stock for Roses.—I think I 
may answer your query in a few words. Every 
Rose suits the Rosa* canina or Dog Brier- 
stock. It is the best all round stock of any, 
and quite indispensable for the Tea-scented and 
Noiectte classes. The distance apart that your 
stocks require planting depends entirely upon 
the variety you wish to grow upon them. The 
variety worked upon the stock has a great in¬ 
fluence on it. If you work a vigorous grower, 
it will naturally need much more room, and the 
roots of the stock will respond to the consti¬ 
tution of your Roses whether it be vigorous or 
weakly. Three to 4 feet between the rows, and 
12 inches to 18 inches in the row, according to 
the varieties you intend working, are good use¬ 
ful measurements. They should rest alone 
aftor being budded in July or August. The 
following spring cultivate them generously, and 
secure to sticks as they grow.—r. U. 

3108.— Rose W. A. Richardson —It is 

characteristic of this Rose to grow vigorously 
in some cases, and if cut close down now or only 
half way it would soon reach the top of the 
wall again. I advise you to try and bring some 
of the growth lower down the wall. Never 
rnind about its being a bit crooked or its crossing 
oue another. What you want is the flowers, 
and I take it you would rather have the blos¬ 
soms than a primly-trained tree. One thing is 
quite clear—you cannot have the flowers if you 
cut away now the wood that will produce them. 
I have treated this Rose in this way with 
success.—J. C. C. 

3169.— Rose Dundee Rambler.— You 

will find that if you do not prune your Rosea 
more than to cut away the tips of growth made 
last summer, that it will throw’ a quantity of 
very pleasing miniature blooms. You have 
chosen an excellent variety for the hitoation 
you describe. As the plant ages, and growth 
becomes crowded, you may thin out some of the 
weakest wood, but until such is the case the less 
Dundee Rambler has of the knife the better 
will be your crop of bloom.—P. U. 

3070.— Worms on Roses— Your Roses 
are attacked, I imagine, by the grubs of one of 
ihe Saw-flies (Empnytus cinctus), which injure 
Rose shoots just as you describe the injuries to 
your Roses. They are by no mcaus uncommon. 
The best way to destroy them would be to 
watch your Roses narrowly, and as soon as you 
see the shoot beginning to wither to cut it off 
or burn or crush it; this will prevent the grubs 
from becoming perfect insects and starting 
another generation. The Saw-flies are incon¬ 
spicuous insects, and you would waste time in 
trying to catch them. No insecticides would 
wa*h the grubs. The eggs would never be found 
with at very patient, careful looking for.— 
G. S. 


n '5—Coal ashen on a clayey soil.— 
\\ . t-orms are the early stage of the spring 
ba< ^ neetle ; therefore, as these beetles do not 
set • t the ash-bin to lay in, but select a place 
wh«ie the newly-hatched w’ireworms can find 
lire roots to feed upon, it is simply absurd for 
your gardener to talk about coal-ashes breeding 
wirew>rma. The Utter are frequently intro 
duc^d in fresh turf from a pasture or in turf 
nr^ul 1 ; bat dry coal-ashes are about tho last 
Dis'ei ial in which one would expect to find them. 
—A. G. Bi tleb. 

2T1— Berried Solan urns losing their 

lea v 68. —The plants have been in all probability 
forced up iu peat, and wheu exposed to a sudden 
change of temperature, they lose their foliage. 
The drainage has also probably got thoroughly 
decayed, and must be seen to at once, but I 
should think the plants have got almost past 
recovery, too muen water rendering the soil 
constantly wet and sour would soon cripple the 
growth. The white spots compUined of may 
be scale ; if so I should throw the plant away, 
as when covered with scale and without leaves, 
it is of little vdtke^O. T^m 
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ROSAS. 

COTTAGE ROSES. 

Cottagers in South-west Surrey aro fond of 
growing Roses of the sempervirens class aa large 
standards, sometimes budded on a Dog Rose 
stock, and sometimes trained as own-root 
standards. A tree of the Utter kind is shown 
in the engraving; it stands 7 feet high, with a 
spreading head 6 feet in diameter. The Roses 
are fine of their kind, of a clear white colour, and 
fair size. The budded standards are very 
ornamental, with well-shaped heads 3 feet to 
4 feet through. J. 


3105.— Pruning Roses —The best time 
to prune established Roaos (Teas excepted) is 
about tho third week in March, the Teas to 
be pruned first week in April. I have pruned 
botn Teas and H.P.’s much earlier than this, 
but there was a reason for it; they were grow¬ 
ing on a south border, and we wanted early 
blooms for cutting. I should not lay down anv 
hard and fast rule, as climate and position will 
make a difference in time of pruning. If a few 
fine blooms are required, cut hard back, or say 
to three or four buds. If, on the other hand, all 


the blooms which can be safely taken are 
wanted, leave the strong wood a good length, 

from lu laches to 12 inches, and cut out all 
weakly shoots. The weakly wood should be 
cut out irrespjetive to the length the strong 
■hoots are left, as they only fill the head with 
useless Bpray.—E. H. 

- It all depends upon the varieties as to 

the amount of pruning to be done. Plants to 
give show blooms need more severe pruning. 
Experience is required, and one must observe 
the characteristics of each kind. Wall Roses 
may be pruned before plants in the open, and 
March will do for the former section, whilst 
quite the end of the month or early April is the 
time for those in beds. Cutback newly-planted 
examples in April, leaving about three buds on 
varieties of moderate growth, and about five on 
those that have greater vigour. As regards 
Teas, shorten the stronger growths, ana cut 
away weak wood ; but these are only general 
rnlea, as the way to prune cannot be told 
fully in a brief paragraph. If yon have a bed or 
beds of newly-planted Roses, prune in early 
April, and use your judgment as to the extent 
of pruning, observing the general rule given 
above.—C. T. 

3143.— Propagating Roses from cut¬ 
tings. —Yes, it is possible to strik| a small 
percentage of the wcfdr^fijveu fafij ptoses at 
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3033.— Aspidistra lurida variegata.— 

This is one of the best of room plants, and is 
very easy to grow in the room described. It 
does not like too much direct sunshine or sudden 
cold draughts, but any position in which it is not 
exposed to these will suit it. The Aspidistra does 
not often need repotting, but when it becomes 
necessary, it may be given a shift into a slightly 
larger pot, with ordinary potting-compost firmly 
pressed round it and proper drainage. The 
foliage should be kept constantly clean with a 
bit of soft, old sponge and clear, luke warm 
water, and the plant should be supplied with 
water whenever the upper soil is too dry to 
stain the fingers laid on it, when enough should 
be given to run through the pot, emptying the 
saucer an hour afterwards. No hard an d fast rule 
as to once a week or twice a week is good, as all 
plants need more water when growing than 
when resting, and are also affected by the dry¬ 
ness or otherwise of the air surrounding them. 
—I. L. R. 

3031.— Chinese Sacred Lilies.— These 
bulbs, when grown in water, are usually too 
mnch exhausted to be of any use afterwards ; if 
grown in soil they may be turned out of the pot, 
without breaking the ball of roots, into a south 
border, and covered with a light mulch (not, 
however, placing it over the leaves) of old hot¬ 
bed stuff, to ripen the young bulbs which 
surround the old one during the gradual decay 
of the leaves. This is the best thing to do with 
most bulbs (such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Jonquils) ; they may be left here for two or three 
years, when the small bulbs, in most cases, 
become strong enough to flower. But they are 
not, of course, ever equal to those bulbs which 
have been cultivated for years, and not allowed 
to blossom until they are fit for the market, 
though they bring flowers which are useful for 
cutting, and make the borders look gay in 
spring if left undisturbed in the soil.—I. L. R. 


3032. —Filling window-boxes. —These 

seven window-boxes may be made quite a 
delightful feature, if well arranged, and the 
time is now coming on in which to do the work, 
though it can hardly be finished till the end of 
May. One of the chief elements of success is to 
have good soil, and unless “A. E. Watson” 
has a store of this it will be best to buy a bushel 
of good rich compost off a reliable nurseryman, 
and mix with it about a twentieth part of 
soot. The bottom of the box should receive a 
drainage of broken crocks and small cinders, 
and the boxes can then be filled with soil, 
leaving room at the top to add more when 
necessary, and also to give plenty of water. 
Few window-boxes get enough water. In such 
an elevated and exp:sei position the evaporation 
is very rapid (especially so in a south aspect), 
and a daily drenching must be the rule, with a 
second sprinkling from a rosed pot after a hot 
day, the chief watering being best given in the 
early morning. For the plants to fill them, each 
box should contain a selection of climbers for the 
ends, trailers for the front, and brilliant-flowering 
plants about a foot in height for the back. 
Each box should be thickly planted with good 
soil to begin with, plenty of water, and liquid- 
manure twice a wjek as soon as ths p'ants begin 
to grow quickly. No gaps should be allowed, 
as these spoil the effect of the whole. As a 
climber for this purpose few plants can come up 
to the Canary-creeper (Tropajolum canariense), 
which can be sown about half-a-dozen seeds at 
each end for the lower boxes in March. Small 
nails will hold a stout piece of string, running 
double from the ends of the boxes to within a 
foot of the top of the window ; a central nail 
o.’er the too forming the double string into an 
artistic arch, which will be covered in summer 
with the lovely sprays of this Trcpas >’um t 
forming a perfect bower of delicate tracery. For 
the upper windows plants of Lophospermum 
scandens can be put in at the end of May, or 
Scarlet Tropaiolum Fireball can be trained up 
the sides on the same-shaped arches of string 
—which are scarcely visible on a stone-coloured 
house—at the lower windows. Even the common 
Nasturtium makes a good climber for a window, 
and might be tried for the upper window. 
Having arranged the climbers, the first row 
of trailers now claims attention. Nothing is 
prettier for this udrpb9e than will-.prepared 
plafits of a bgo^dJjvQi y | (vj- leaved 


“ Geraniums,” such as the clear soft-pink of 
Mme. Thibaut; but the plants if stiuck 
last season should now receive a shift, the tops 
of the shoots being pinched off to encourage 
them to branch out. If well brought on they 
should be full of bud in May, when they can be 
planted in the front of the box alternately with 



Double Scarlet Thom. 


good plants of bright-blue lobelia, so that we 
now have yellow, pink, and blue in the lower 
boxes. Fill in the back with alternate plants 
of a handsome scarlet 41 Geranium” and white 
Marguerites, or, if preferred, Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias (of a drooping neat habit) and plants of 
Heliotrope full of bud. For the trailers in the 
windows above a handsome mass of Money¬ 
wort, with its long golden wreaths, will look 
well at the sides, with blue Lobelia in mass in 
the centre. Having thus the same scheme of 
colour—t.e., pale-pink (Lophospermum, yellow 
and blue), as in the lower windows they will 
harmonise, especially if the back of the box be 
again filled with bright-red Zonal Ptlar- 
goniums, alternately with white Fuchsias or 
Tuberous Begonias. Rather old, untidy plants 
of Fuchsias should now be cut down to within 
3 inches of the soil, and encouraged by a little 
rich top-dressing and occasional watering to 
break strongly. When the shoots are half an 
inch long the plant can be repotted in good 
compost, and will make a charming drooping 
plant for a window-box by the end of May. For 
the upper window, besides Nasturtiums, the 
same blue Lobelia should be used, so as to have 
a touch of uniformity throughout, and Creeping 
Jenny or Mother o’ Thousands (Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa) will hang down well to correspond in 
outline with the other boxes. White 44 Gera¬ 
niums ” (if the Nasturtiums be in shades of red 
and maroon) will look better than scarlet, and 
may be filled in thickly at the back. Mignon¬ 
ette, too, may be added for its delicious per¬ 
fume.—I. L. R. 


3139.— Lilium Harrisi and L. tigri 
num. —It is better to repot the above Lilies 
before November. Septemter i m better month— 
indeed, Lilies of all kinds may be repotted soon 
after the stems die down, but they might also 
be repotted in November, although that month 
is very late for the early starting L. Harrisi, 
and I should say if they show no signs of starting 
now probably they will not start at all. The 
loam may be too heavy. It is better to mix 
with it a third part or so of light fibrous peat, 
or Uaf-ir.ojld may be used instead cf the peat. 
Where have the flower-pots containing the bulbs 
been since November ? They may have been 
injured by exposure to wet and froBt. If they 
were placed out-of-doors they should be covered 
with Cocoa-fibre refute, cr some light plunging 
material.—J. D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DOUBLE THORNS (CRATAEGUS). 
These are amongst the most beautiful of all 
flowering trees that adorn our gardens in their 
season ; the only wonder is that they are not 
more generally planted. They do not occupy a 
large space for some years on account of their 
slow growth, and they will thrive in almost any 
ordinarily good soil. The most desirable kinds 
to have are: The one here figured—Double 
Scarlet Thorn (C. coccinea fl. pl.), a tree of fine 
habit, with rich, luxuriant foliage, flowers un¬ 
usually large, much larger than the double red, 
of a deep-crimson colour, with scarlet shade, 
and very double, in every way a charming 
variety; Paul’s Double Scarlet Thom (C. c. fl. -pi. 
Pauli), flowers bright carmine-red, superior to 
any of its colour ; Double White Thom (C. 
oxycantha fl.-pl.) has small double white flowers, 
a highly ornamental variety on account of both 
foliage and flowers, and makes a striking contrast 
when planted with the double scarlet; Double 
Red or Superb Thorn (C. oxycantha punicea 
fl.-pl.), a fine variety, producing bright double 
red flowers. T. 

3110. — Grafting Hollies. —It is not 
necessary to pot the stocks, as they can be 
grafted in the open ground where they are to 
remain for at least two or three years. If you 
have to purchase the stocks, you had better 
defer doing so until towards the end of April; 
they will not in that case be ready for grafting 
this year. The stocks require to be planted one 
year before they are grafted, even if they are 
strong, and if they are weak they require a 
longer time.—J. C. C. 

3165.— Clematis montana —Having had 
some little experience with Clematis montana, I 
can answer for it that the effect produced by it 
entirely depends on the pruning. First decide 
what shape it is desired the branches shall take 
when nailed on the wall, whether fan-shaped 
or in parallel lines proceeding from a central 
upright stem. Having done this and fixed them 
accordingly, carefully remove every lateral pro¬ 
ceeding from the joints ; these joints will grow 
larger and larger every year, and yearly pro¬ 
duce large rosettes of blossoms; the better 
pruned the whiter and larger the blossoms. 
When neglected, and the laterals are allowed to 
grow, the bloesoms become scanty and greenish. 
A well grown plant and a badly grown one 
scarcely appear to be of the same species. 
Some seasons the seeds germinate freely.— 
B. Pollard. 

3167.— Silver Birch.— There are some eight or nine 
varieties of the Silver or common Birch-tree (Betula alba). 
Two of them are distinctly what is termed “ weeping 
that is, pendulous in their growth. That known as Young’s 
variety is the best. There is also a distinot variety with 
laciniated leaves, B. alba laciniata, and a Nettle-leaved 
variety, B. alba urticifolia. — J. D. E. 

- There are several varieties of the Silver Birch. 

The old common kind has a weeping habit when old, bu*. 
there are varieties in which the weeping habit ia early 
developed. Perhaps the most beautiful variety is the 
Silver Cut-leaved Weeping ; Young’s variety of the Weep¬ 
ing Birch is also good, and the Purple Birch is also very 
beautiful.—E. H. 

3113. — Transplanting Lauras tin us— The best 
time to transplant old bushes of Laurustinus is in April. 
Lift them carefully with balls, or as much root as possible. 
Mulch and w ater in dry weather.—E. H. 

3114. —Wellingtonla with two leaders.—As a 
rule, when a tree develops two leaders it is best to cut the 
worst placed one out, as if tied down it frequently spoils 
the balance of the tree.—E. H. 

3111. — Nettles In a shrubbery, &c.—Fork out 

the roots, and if any seedlings or plants from pieces of 
root which may be in the ground spring up have them 
drawn out. With a little perseverance Nettles may be got 
rid of.—E. H. __ 

3163.— Carnations bursting.— It is an 

error to say the Carnations have burst tburpols. 
The pod contains the seed, and is in the centre 
of the flower ; the petals are produced between 
the pod and the calyx, and they are so numerous 
sometimes as to force the calyx open. There 
are very few Carnations which do not split the 
calyx ; some do not do this so much as others. 
The more vigorously the plants are grown the 
more likely is the calyx to split. Ease the 
calyx open a little on the side opposite to that 
on which there is a tendency to slip, or tie the 
calyx round with a atrip of matting.—J. D. E. 

To get rid of ants -Moisten a sponge with water 
and sprinkle with sugar. Place it where they are trouble¬ 
some, and when covered with them drop it Into toiling 
water, and repeat the process.—L Z L. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 

Tiie soil is now in splendid condition for seed- 
sowing, and the earliest crops may be got in, 
with every prospect of satisfactory results. The 
great advantage of starting early is that if from 
any cause, such as the variableness of our 
climate, one cannot get the work done on the 
day one had selected, then there is nothing 
lost by waiting for more favourable conditions ; 
but when a late start is made one is apt to rush 
the seeds in whether the conditions are favour¬ 
able or the reverse. Therefore make an early 
start, and, making due allowance for locality 
and the liability to late spring frosts, the fol¬ 
lowing crops will need attention as soon as 
possible : — 

Beans of the Broad kinds are very hardy, 
and best got in early ; the Longpods, of which 
Seville Longpod Bean (here figured) and John¬ 
son’s Wonderful are good examples, and Beck's 
Dwarf Green Gem is well suited to small gardens, 
and for later crops Taylor’s Windsor is one of 
the best. 

Broccoli and Brussels SrRouTS. —A box of 
seed for the earliest crop should be sown in a 
cool-house or frame, as they will make fine 
plants for putting out in May, and a long season’s 
growth gives better results than very rich soil. 

Cabbage. —The earliest spring Cabbages that 
were put out at Michaelmas will be now growing 
freely, and should havo the surface soil 
frequently stirred, and a dressing of soot is of 
the greatest help, as it not only encourages 
growth and gives a deep-green colour to the 
leaves, but it keeps all kinds of garden pests at 
bay. Succession crops from plants that have 
remained all the winter in their seed-beds may 
now be put out, as they follow closely on the 
earliest crop that is usually cut before it is 
fully grown. 

Carrots. —The Short Horn kinds are very 
much in request early in the seasdn, and a few 
sown in a frame or on a warm border come in 
most useful before the main crop is ready. 

Cauliflower —Plants that were raised in 
the autumn and wintered in cold frames will now 
need more space, and should be put out under 
hand-glasses or cloches. A box of seed should 
be sown for a crop to succeed the autumn-sown 
plants. Early London and Snowball are good 
varieties. 

Celery seed for early crops should be sown 
in boxes of light soil and placed in cool-house or 
frame ; the seedlings must be pricked off as soon 
as large enough to handle. 

Cucumber seeds should be soon in brisk heat 
to get plants for houses or frames. A few Melons 
and Tomatoes may also be sown according to the 
demand. 

Lettuce seed of Cos and Cabbage kinds should 
be sown under glass to get plants to succeed the 
autumn-sown crop, as salad is always in great 
request in early summer. 

Onion.—T he land should be prepared for the 
main-crop of spring-sown Onions at once by 
deeply cultivating, and plants of the autumn- 
sown crop should be planted out on well-enriched 
soil about 1 foot apart, as they make very fine 
bulbs, and in some soils they are not so much 
attacked by the Onion-fly as the spring-sown 
crops. 

Parsley. —A good bed of curled Parsley 
should be sown now, for it is in constant request, 
and for main crops no better time than this 
can be had. Sow thinly, and keep frequently 
Burface-stirred after the plants appear. 

Parsnip. —The main crop of this useful winter 
vegetable should be sown early in March in 
deeply cultivated, but not heavily manured soil. 
The Hollow Crown and Student are good sorts. 

Peas. —For first crop sow the early dwarf 
wrinkled varieties, such as American Wonder, 
William Hurst, or Little Gem. Rows about 

feet apart, and no sticks are required. Sow 
moderately thick in broad drills, and keep a 
sharp look out for birds, mice, and other garden 
pests. 

Potatoes. —Early crops in frames, or at the 
foot of south walls, may be planted at once, and 
sets prepared for main crops. Ashleaf Kidney, 
Sharpe’s Victor, and Puritan are good sorts. 

Radishes are frequently sown thinly in 
frames with the early Potatoes, and a sowing 
may be made on warm border and covered with 
litter at night, raking it Off by day. The Early 
Digitized by 


Scarlet Short-top or French Breakfast arc the 
sorts mostly grown. 

Rhubarb may be easily forced by covering 
the large roots with pots or boxes, and envelop¬ 
ing them with fermenting manure, or the roots 
may be lifted and placed in any warm-house, or 
under the stages, when it comes of a beautiful 
colour. 

Seakale. —The easiest way to blanch Seakale 
is to lift the roots and pack them close together 
in any deep pots or boxes, covering them with 
fine soil and watering freely ; set them in any 
warm place and cover with sacks to exclude 
light, and the heads will be fit for cutting in 
about three weeks. Cut up all the large roots 
that break off into sets for planting out as soon 
as they have formed crowns. 

James Groom, Oosport. 


3122.— Cucumber growing.— Cucumber 
growers for market differ in their practice of 
growing them in succession in the same house. 
Some will let one set of plants go through the 
season when they do not start them before 
April, others will root out the first lot about 
the end of June and put in young ones. It 
depends, however, on what demand there is for 
Cucumbers in different cases. I find in practice 
that when only one set of plants is provided, 
however well they are treated, tne fruit 
is not so saleable as that from younger stock. 
The fruit from old plants often comes pointed 
and crooked towards the end of the summer, 
and then it is not of much value. Younger 
plants, duriug the same period, will produce 
altogether more saleable fruit. There is not 
any difficulty in making one set of plants last 
through the season, if you keep the young 
growth regularly stopped and tied in, and give 
the roots a top-dressing of some rich soil or 
manure every three weeks, and also plenty of 
root moisture as soon as the plants begin to bear 
freely. I like to set aside one-half of the plants 
at one time when they show signs of exhaustion, 
and then cut out some of the old growth and 
tie in the young, and also attend to the roots in 
the manner I have suggested. When this lot 



Broad Bean “Seville Longpod.” 

comes into bearing again the other part can be 
dealt with in the same way. If you give plenty 
of atmospheric moisture the plants will not 
require any air until the very hot weather 
comes.—J. C. C. 

3134. — Growing Cucumbers and 
Melons. — 1 should not recommend both 
Cucumbers and Melons to be grown in the same 
frame, and that a small one. It has been done, 


and may be done by anyone, but it is rarely 
satisfactory. The two agree well enough in the 
early stages, but when the Melons approach the 
ripening stage they require a dryer atmosphere, 
or the fruit will be flavourless.—E. H. 

3117. — Best Potatoes.— Four excellent 
white round varieties for show arc : Sutton’s 
Satisfaction, Windsor Castle, Schoolmaster, 
Abundance, London Hero, and Best of All. 
Schoolmaster, although a good variety, is not 
exhibited so much at shows as formerly. Of 
white kidneys choose : Reading Giant (so largely 
exhibited at the great Potato-show at Earl’s 
Court last October), Snowdrop, International, 
Magnum Bonum, and Chancellor. Two good- 
coloured round kidneys, The Dean and Reading 
Russet; but two is a small selection, and such 
sorts as Lord Tennyson, Pink Perfection, Vicar 
of Laleham, and Purple Perfection are useful. 
Of coloured kidneys a good choice would be Mr. 
Bresee and Edgecot Purple, but Beauty of 
Hebron is also well shown.—C. T. 

3118. — Leaf-mould for Potatoes.— 
Leaf-mould is a capital fertiliser for Potatoes, 
and more especially for those of the early class, 
which always succeed best in a light soil. At 
the same time I should use a little artificial of 
some kind as well. I have never tried the one 
mentioned for Potatoes, but Thomson’s is excel¬ 
lent, so is the patent Silicate manure, or a 
sprinkling of superphosphate when planting, 
and just a dusting of ammonia sulphate just 
before earthing up will answer the purpose 
almost as well.—B. C. R. 

3122.— Cucumbers in succession.— 
I presume you desire to have fruit to cut all 
the year round, or as nearly so as possible. In 
order to do so I should advise you to grow three 
relays of plants, setting one out towards the end 
of September, another in January, and the third 
early in June. If, however, the early planted 
batch were still healthy and vigorous in June 
it might be advisable to merely cut them back 
and restart them into growth rather than put 
out a fresh lot. In this way I havo often had a 
very abundant crop of moderate-sized Cucumbers 
during the autumn. Do not plaut too closely at 
any time, and let the plants make a 
good growth before commencing to 
stop them, and in order to secure, as 
far as possible, an unbroken supply, it 
is a good plan to cut out a few of the 
lower branches, as one lot of plants 
are getting worn out, and set out 
another batch between them. During 
the winter and spring the plants will 
thrive beat in a ridge, or mounds of 
soil placed on a slate staging over 
the hot-water pipes (though there 
ought to be a small pipe running along 
behind tho plants, above the bed, to 
exclude frost at that point in severe 
weather), but in July and August 
they generally do better on a solid 
and comparatively cool bottom of 
ashes or tne like. For the rest afford 
the plants plenty of heat and moisture, 
and admit air very sparingly.— 
B. C. R. 

3103. — Forcing Rhubarb. — 

Rhubarb forces very easily. The main 
thing is to prepare a stock of strong 
roots and provide a suitable tempera¬ 
ture, preferably in a rather dark situ¬ 
ation, as in forcing Rhubarb much 
leaf-growth is not required. Any 
degree of heat between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. will force Rhubarb very well. 
Of course the more heat the quicker 
the growth. The roots can be lifted 
entire and placed close together in any 
warm situation, the interstices to bo 
filled in with fine soil, a good water¬ 
ing to be then given to settle it down. 
After forcing the roots may be 
divided and planted out again ; they 
will bear gathering in from second 
year. For very early work plant 
Myatt’s Linnaeus. Paragon and Victoria are 
good varieties for forcing. The two first-named 
come earliest, but the Victoria produced the 
largest stems. Red Champagne is much 
esteemed for its colour. Rhubarb may be 
forced on the ground on which it is grown in 
default of a warm place under cover. The 
crowns should be covered with pots, crates, or 
tubs, and then aurrouncUd with manure and 
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paths or roads, &c., it ought also to be burnt as 
“hard” as possible, but if for dressing the 
ground this is not necessary.—B. C. R. 


been a very bad trade for the latter from then 
until the present time, when the market is 
looking up a little in consequence of colonial 
supplies coming shorter, as the St. Lawrence 
River being frozen over, Canada is unable to 
ship any large bulk. At the same time, how- 
ever, we have to-day (Jan. 25th), a cargo of 
8,900 barrels on the market from Nova Sootia, 
consisting principally of Baldwins. My idea is 
that the English grower should grow chiefly 
those kinds which are early, and those which 
will keep and come on the market late. The 
late ones certainly come into competition with 
the Tasmanian, but these cannot be sent unless 
at a fair price, as the carriage is so very ex¬ 
pensive. Among early Apples I find a demand 
for Keswick Codlin (about the earliest of all), 
but not at a very high price ; Lord Suffield, I 
think this will be superseded in time bv Earl 
Grosvenor ; Alexander, Lord Derby (a splendid 
selling Apple), Stone or Loddington Seedling, 
and Warner’s King, all kitchen sorts. For 
dessert, Quarrenden, Hanks’ or Irish Peach (a 
very saleable Apple, especially when a good 
colour), Mr. Gladstone, Astrachan, and Yellow 
Ingestre (be the season what it may, always a 
high-priced Apple), and last, but certainly not 
worst, that splendid Apple Worcester Pearmain 
(to my mind one of the finest of Apples, and, I 
understand, a good cropper). The only sorts that 
I consider sell with any degree of freedom after 
tho Canadians, &c., have started are Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, and Blenheim 
Orange. For late kinds there is nothing sur¬ 
passes the Wellington. When it is grown well 
the Northern Greening is a good selling Apple, 
so also is the Stunner Pippin ; large quantities 
of the latter are imported from Tasmania. 
While on the subject of Apples, let me beg of 
your readers not to grow Duchess of Oldenburg 
or Echlinville Seedling if they have any distance 
to send them ; they are two of the worst Apples 
I know of for bruising, the latter especially so. 
I have known fruit show in two days the marks 
where the gatherers’ fingers had pressed on it in 
gathering and packing. The former is a very 
light-weighing Apple, which is always a draw¬ 
back in selling, in concluding with Apples, I 
consider the colonial packers are far ahead of 
the English. They make, if necessary, three 
sizes, and, as a general rule, they are the same 
right through the barrel from top to bottom. 
They certainly must exercise great care in sort¬ 
ing and packing ; I am sorry to say we cannot 
always say the same of our English packers. 

Pears. —Here I agree with “ Mr. Groom.” I 
believe Pears have been neglected ; but we have 


FRUIT, 


FRUIT AND FRUIT-GROWING. 
Several articles on the above subject having 
lately appeared in Gardening, the thought 
occurred to me that possibly the views of a 
London salesman as to those kinds of frnit 
which are in demand on the markets might be 


middle of June. Afterwards sow early and 
second early sorts, and finish up the season 
with the earliest sorts obtainable. To 
obtain very fine Leeks, sow early and keep 
them moving on. It is customary to make 
the first sowing under glass where there is 
a little artificial heat. Harden off and 
plant out in trenches after the manner of 
Celery, as Leeks must be earthed up to 
produce long, blanched stems. Sow Onions 
early in March for the summer crop, and 
early in August to grow through the 
winter, the latter to be pricked out on 
well-worked, rich land as soon as large 
enough.—E. H. 

3124.—Cabbages clubbing.— There 
is no harm in putting on a good dressing of 
ashes, but it does not prevent clubbing in 
Cabbages. A cart-load to seven rods would 
be a good dressing. Lime has been recom¬ 
mended, but I have tried lime to no purpose. 

I once gave a piece of ground a good dress¬ 
ing of fresh gas-lime, thinking this would 
stop it. The stuff"Vas dug in, and the 
plants put out, with the result that nine- 
tenths of them were killed by the gas-lime, 
and the remainder were badly clubbed. The 
plants set out in the spring and summer are 
the more likely to be affected by this disease. 

In ground where Cabbages club I would set 
out the plants in October for use in May and 
June ; treated in that way, they usually 
escape. It is better not to plant in the 
summer for autumn use. — J. D. E. 

- The ashes will certainly help you, but unless 

the soil is naturally heavy I would not use more than 
five or six loads on the half acre. On the whole a 
dressing of lime (three or four good loads) would be a 
much more effectual remedy, ana with a little soot used 
round the roots of the plants when putting them in would 
probably effect a complete cure.—B. C. R 

- Dress the land now with one bushe each per rod 

of lime and soot. This will have a better effect than 
ashes. If ashes are used those from burnt wood are better 
than any other. A moderate dressing of salt—say, 6 lb. to 
the square rod—will be beneficial.—E. IL 

3129.— Soap-tubs for Tomatoes.— The tubs, if 
well washed first, would answer quite well; but, on the 
whole, I should prefer good-sized boxes, placing two plants 
in each. Bore three holes with an inch auger in the bot¬ 
tom of each tub, and drain them well.—B. C. R. 


Plum "Green Gage.” From a photograph sent by Mr. 
W. Cooper Junior, Marston, Frome. 


J acceptable to some of your readers, knowing, as 
I do, that among them there are a great many 
fruit-growers. In starting, I should like to 
notice briefly the article by “ Mr. J. Groom”in 
Gardening of December 10th last. I certainly 
cannot agree with several of his remarks. I 
take it that it should be the aim of fruit-growers 
to grow such fruit that (if the local markets 
cannot take the whole of the produce) it may be 
sent further afield, and there meet a ready sale. 
Now, “ Mr. Groom ” puts Apples as the 
“sheet-anchor of English fruit-growers.” I 
certainly cannot agree with this. It is here that 
we find foreign competition especially severe, 
though one can hardly call it foreign competition, 
but rather colonial. In illustration of this, the first 
cargo of Nova Scotian Apples this season arrived 
here at the beginning of October, consisting 
principally of Gravenstoins, a most useful Apple 
of good form and colour, suitable for either 
cooking or eating, but, comparatively speaking, 
unknown to English growers. These were 
quickly followed by the Canadian Apples, to my 
mind the greatest competitor that English Apples 
have. Amongst Canadian we find large quantities 
of the Northern Spy, a magnificent Apple, of 
very handsome appearance and fine flavour, also 
suitable for cooking or eating. I consider this 
one of, if not the best Apple that Canada sends 
us, and there are few, if any, English sorts to 


some good sortsgrown in England. I cannot agree 
with him in calling the William a common sort. 
I find it one of tne best for selling, especially 


where the soil suits it, and it grows free from 
blemish. Another good selling Pear is the 
very prolific kind. 
" are 


Hessle, and, I believe, „ 

Then there are several of the Beurres which 
good sellers ; but, taking Pears as a whole, I do 
not think our climate will enable us to produce 
Williams or Duchess to equal those grown in 
France. Enormous quantities of these two 
kinds are imported annually. 

Plums are certainly a difficult fruit to deal 
with. If we grow a erdp we usually get a glut, 
and prices are consequently very low ; but I 
consider that Early Rivers’, Czar, Victoria, 


3106.— Burning clay. —The first thing is 
to start a good fire of wood, &c., which is best 
done in a circular hollow formed by building up 
a number of rough lumps of the clay to a height 
of about 2 feet and about 3 feet across. I usually 
form a small hollow chamber in the bottom of 
this, with a few loose bricks, and lay a piece of 
2-inch or 3-inch pipe into it from the outside to 
admit air into the bottom of the fire, but this is 
not actually necessary. When you have got a 
good fire put some roughish coal on it, and then 
a few rather small lumps of clay, with a little 
slack or fine coal between them. Let this burn 
through, then add more clay and slack, and go 
on until you have a heap about equal in bulk to 
a good cartload, all good hot fire right through¬ 
out. The next proceeding is to pull away the 
lumps of clay round the base, and with a long- 
handled iron rake, or something of the kind, to 
rake the heap down to a level bed of fire 1 foot 
to 18 inches thick. Now shake some slack all 
over it, add some small lumps of clay, and when 
it has burnt through add more slack and clay 
until a large heap has been formed, when the 
whole must be allowed to burn right out before 
being disturbed. Some considerable experience 
r required to burn large quantities of clay, or 
* ballast ” as it is caffecb (when burnt), with a 
minimum expenditure of fiudL LnShking 
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Raspberries, I understand, pay well where the 
soil suits, and there is always a good demand 
for them for jam. Is “Mr. G.” aware that 
large quantities are sent to London in tubs from 
the fruit-growing districts round Southampton 
and Kent ? And mention of the former place 
reminds me that he has left out one of the best 
selling fruits to be found—viz , Strawberries. 
Surely he must be aware of the immense acreage 
devoted to their growth at Botley, Swanwick, 
and other spots round Southampton ? And from 
several interviews I had last spring with the 
growers in that district I understand that they 
pay well. At any rate, I receive a large quantity 
from there, and the growers find that it pays 
them to send them all over England, even as far 
north as Glasgow and Edinboro’. The Straw¬ 
berries from this district are always very early. 
Of course, very much more might be written on 
this subject—packing of fruit, for instance, being 
a mo3t important part—but I trust these few 
notes may be of some service to those of your 
readers who may be intending to grow fruit for 
market, and I hope at the same time for their 
profit- Salesman. 


3064.— Apple-tree dying.— King of the 
Pippins Apple is subject to canker in some 
soils, and I advise you not to waste any 
time in endeavouring to restore your tree, but 
try some other sort. Perhaps Cox’s Orange 
Pippin or Clay gate Pearmain would suit the soil 
better. Blenheim Orange is not generally given 
to canker. If you want culinary Apples you 
may try Wellington (Dumelow’s SeedliDg), 
Prince Albert, or Rymer. All these are fairly 
strong growers, but I cannot say that they are 
proof against canker in a soil in which there is 
a sensible amount of iron. —J. C. C. 

- The answer is to be found in your own 

words—“The soil is for the most part gravel.” 
How can you expect a tree to be healthy and 
bear fruit without anything to feed upon ? It is 
getting rather late now to disturb the tree ; but, 
if you even kill it in the effort to save its life, 
it will bo better than leaving it as it is. Dig 
out the gravel to a depth of at least 18 inches. 
You will probably find that the tree has driven 
a number of thick roots deep into the soil ; 
these thick roots are useless, excepting as 
anchors to hold the tree in position, and they 
should be cut away ; but, before doing this, the 
tree should be firmly stayed on all sides, or the 
March winds will lay it flat. The smaller and 
more fibrous roots should be brought near to 
the surface as soon as your gravel has been 
replaced by a compost of good, sound loam and 
well-rotted stable-manure ; you may then hope 
to do some good with the tree.— A. G. Butler. 

3066.— Treatment of Peach-trees.— 

There is no doubt but what the arrangement 
of the hot-water pipes does increase the dry¬ 
ness in the border, and if this is not counter¬ 
acted by an increase of water given to the roots 
it would be sufficient to account for the buds 
dropping off the trees ; but you must understand 
that it is a difficult matter sometimes to account 
for this bud-dropping off Peach-trees. Some 
varieties are subject to it, and the worst in this 
respect that I have found is Hales’ Early and 
Princess Beatrice. I think, however, you have 
done wrong in lifting the trees so often, seeing 
that they were only planted in 1889 and lifted 
twice since. You had better leave the roots 
alone for another three years to see what effect 
that has upon them, and give them more water 
during the winter. If the temperature you 
mention (70 degs.) refers to that given by fire- 
heat it is 10 degs. too much at the time you 
wrote the inquiry.—J. C. C. 

3048. — Pear-blossom and birds. — 
The best plan is to have plenty of trees, 
for then the birds do more good than 
harm in thinning out the buds in their search 
for grubs. If you only have one tree, cover it 
over with netting ; that will bother the birds 
more than thread. What birds are they? If 
Tits are the depredators, hang up a few meat- 
bones with a little fat still adhering to them at 
a safe distance from the tree ; these will entice 
the birds away from the tree, as they are inor¬ 
dinately fond of fat and suet.—A. G. Butler. 

3045. -Mulberry - trees.— All the finest 
examples of this I have ever seen grow in a light, 
deep, sandy loam, resting on gravel. They do not 
bear fruit at all freely in.-a small state, T though 
specimens 10 feet to f2 feet Jbigh ^aacl Marly 



as much through the head often fruit abund¬ 
antly. But as the growth is slow, they 
require a good many years to arrive at this size. 
The Mulberry is a charming tree to my mind, 
the foliage being so rich and dense, and it is one 
of the few that thrive in a smoky atmosphere. 
-B. C. R. 

2968. — Treatment of Gooseberry- 
bushes. —A dressing of short manure is neces¬ 
sary for all bush fruits, Gooseberries included ; 
but the fork is a better tool than the spade for 
covering in the manure. Of course, all pruning 
should be done, and the cuttings gathered up and 
burnt before manuring. If the birds are trouble¬ 
some among the buds, dust the bushes with soot 
and lime on a damp morning.—E. H. 

2985.— Grafting Paradise stocks.— 
I certainly should not care to graft stocks that 
were no larger than a lead pencil. Get the 
stocks strong by leaving them ungrafted for 
another year, and then there will be some chance 
of getting Apple-trees strong enough to fruit in 
a reasonable time. In your case I should not 
dispense altogether with the claying. Put some 
well-tempered clay over the matter, and stop 
up all crevices at the top ; but the usual ball of 
clay may be dispensed with if they are earthed 
up above the union.—E. H. 

2997 — Pruning fruit-trees.— Plums and Apricots 
may be pruned at once. Peaches and Nectarines may 
wait a little longer, as, so far as I have seen, the buds at 
present are not very prominent.—E. H. 

3139.— Watering Vines.— Vines started 
on the 1st of February should have sufficient 
water given the border to reach all the roots. A 


water will then wash down among the roots the 
manurial matter the mulching material contains. 
-J. C. C. 

3120.— Bush Apple and Pear-trees.— 
Bush or pyramidal Apples and Pears will do 
well in Lancashire. I should prefer the Apples 
on the Broad-leaved Paradise ; but the Pears, 
unless the soil was rather heavy, should be on 
the Pear-stock. The following are good varie¬ 
ties, and no time should be lost in planting them 
—Apples: Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, 
Feam’s Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Sturmer 
Pippin, Lord Suffield, Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
Cox’s Pomona, New Hawthornden, Echlinville, 
Stirling Castle, Manks’ Codlin, Cellini, Lodding- 
ton Seedling, Potts’ Seedling, Bismark, Emperor 
Alexander, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Beauty of 
Kent, Blenheim Orange, Warner’s King, The 
Queen, Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Annie Elizabeth, Wellington. Pears: Beurre 
Gifford, Mme. Treyve, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Beurre d’Amanlis, Beurr^ Superfin, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston’s 
Duchesse, Doyenne du Comice, Durandeau, 
Winter Nelis, Beurr^ Ranee.—E. H. 

3131.— Treatment of Vines —It is just 
possible that Vines with 8-feet-long rods may 
bear a few bunches of fruit this year, but if they 
are intended for permanent fruiting Vines it 
will not be wise to allow them to do so. I think 
it is better to cut such Vines down to within a 
foot or so of the ground, and as they start into 
growth rub out all the top buds, leaving only 
two or, three to start from near the ground. I 
think two is enough from one Vine ; 
man}' persons allow one growth only. 
Under favourable conditions these will 
grow so vigorously that they will run 
up to such a length as 15 feet to 20 feet 
if the length or rafter will permit of 
it, and such Vines make an immense 
mass of roots, and will produce very 
fine fruit the following season.—J. D. E 

3060.— Black-fly on Peach- 
trees. —The black-fly cn Peach-trees 
(Aphis amygdali) is a very troublesome 

f >est, from its habit of curling the leaves, 
t is very difficult to make any insecti¬ 
cides touch them, but if the insecti¬ 
cides you tried had reached them they 
certainly would not have survived. You 
should oegin the syringing or washing 
as soon as you notice any flies on the 
trees, but if one is left alive, the trees 
will soon become covered with them 
again, for aphides breed at the most 
astonishing rate. Some persons use 
snuff by dusting it over the leaves, but 
whatever insecticide is adopted, it must 
be brought into contact with the insect. 
Fumigation has been tried with success. 
Lean poles against the wall and cover 
with compositions, keeping the latter 
close at the top of the wall with bricks, 
and fumigate underneath.—G. S. S. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GROUPS OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 
A capital effect can be produced in the 
garden by a judicious grouping or inter¬ 
mixing of flowering plants, &c. (See 
illustration of Daisies and Lobelia car- 
dinalis.) Also bold groups of Roses and 
other subjects, quite alone, are very 
effective and generally more manageable 
than when dotted about in the ordinary 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : Daisies and Lobelia cardinalis. 
Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. A. Verschoyle, Watcombe House, S. Devon. 


month later another watering should be given, 
but only sufficient to moisten the surface of the 
border to a depth of 3 inches, as the necessary 
fire-heat will be sure to dry up the surface-soil. 
If the border is only moderately drained, a good 
soaking once a mouth after until the Grapes are 
ripe will be ample, if between these stated 
times the surface of the border is kept moist. 
As soon as the berries are set give the roots a 
mulch of fresh collected horse-droppings just 


3039. — Wallflowers. -“ W. B.” 
is by no means the only one who has 
lost his Wallflowers during the late 
severe frost. The question as to how¬ 
to preserve them in future will, there¬ 
fore, be occupying a good many people’s 
attention now that they will be sowing seed, and 
preparing for raising a supply for another year. 
Wallflowers, as their name implies, grow and 
bloom freely on old walls, the roots finding a 
feeding ground in the decayed mortar and 
rubbish that has accumulated in the course of 
years, and in such positions, although more 
fully exposed to severe frosts than those that 
are grooving on garden soil, they seldom suffer, 
but withstand the severest winterwith impunity. 


- - -- j ^ | nAWiowsuu lUfcruvjLroi nuu luipuunj . 

before you apply the monthly watering ; the ! The cause is obvious, for tliose growing on walla 
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are starved and stunted in growth, and their 
shoots become very hard, and able to resist any 
amount of frost, altogether different to those 
grown on rich kitohen or flower garden soil, 
that are luxuriant and sappy, ana in severe 
frosts suffer accordingly. Now we could not 
grow our Wallflowers on old walls, which are 
not always available, but we can select a piece 
of the poorest and hardest soil for the seed bed, 
and as soon as the young plants are large 
enough dig them up, and after shortening both 
roots and tops to induce a well branched plant, 
put them out in beds fully exposed to the sun, 
about 1 foot apart each way, where they will 
develop dwarf little bushes full of flower-buds, 
and well supplied with fibrous roots that will 
soon cause the plants to get well established 
when transferred to beds or borders in the 
autumn, for the hardiness of Wallflowers, like 
many other plants, depends a good deal on how 
they are grown the preceding summer.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

3041.— Improving a lawn.— I should 
say, judging from the description, that the 
lawn is past improvement, in my opinion 
the best way would be to returf it at once, or 
thoroughly prepare it for seed sowing. Getting 
good turves is the best way. As it is now 
covered with Moss, this would be the better 
plan, as a good sward is more quickly obtained. 
You may sow seed in April, ana meanwhile get 
the ground ready. If you do not think the 
lawn is beyond recovery, rake it over well, and 
then give a liberal dressing of well-decayed 
manure, lime, and leaf-mould, and a slight 
application of nitrate of soda.—C. T. 

3037. — Edging for a walk. — As 
you are so unfortunate as to have an asphalte 
walk, nothing beiag less interesting in a gar¬ 
den, you could use stone, or the brick ends 
as you suggest, covering them with some pretty 
plants, as Stonecrop, Saxifrage, Sedum, &c. The 
most charming edgings one can have are those 
of stone, with the plants allowed to trail over 
them. The Thrift makes a splendid edging 

S lant, but the asphalte would spoil the effect. 

iften a matter often overlooked, yet the edgings 
in the garden are important. Primrose, 
Auriculas (the self coloured varieties in particu¬ 
lar), Arabia, Gentianella, and the things 
mentioned above, are all desirable. Try and 
make the effect as agreeable as possible under 
the circumstances.—C. T. 

2981.— Sowing Delphinium seeds. 
—I suppose you refer to the Annual Del¬ 
phiniums or Larkspurs, which may be easily 
mixed from seed sown in the open ground in the 
early spring months. There are many varieties, 
some dwarf, others tall, some compact; and we 
also have branching types, called candelabrum¬ 
shaped ; and for the dwarf forms, Hyacinth and 
Stock-flowered are the general terms used. Sow 
thinly, and let the plants have ample room to 
develop. In most positions they will thrive, 
liking rather a dry soil.—C. T. 

3053.— Good Dahlias. —I can recommend 
the following : Half-a-dozen show Dahlias : Mrs. 
W. E. Gladstone (soft-pink, perfect form), W. 
H. Williams (scarlet), Gloire de Lyon (white, 
very large), John Hickling (pure yellow), 
Dean (deep-purple), and Wm. Keith (deep-plum 
colour), or Champion Rolls (dark-orange). Six 
best Cactus kinds: Mrs. J. Douglas (pinky- 
salmon), Panthaea (reddish-salmon), Amphion 
(chrome-yellow), Honoria (light-amber), Hy. 
Oannell (deep-crimson), J uarezi (crimson-scarlet), 
or Mrs. Hawkins (pale-yellow, shaded, with 
orange centre). If you can obtain ground or 
pot roots you may start them in a mild hot-bed, 
or in the greenhouse in April, harden off, and 
plant out early in June ; thin the shoots out if 
numerous to not more than three to each plant. 
If you want to take any cuttings start them a 
month earlier. Small plants, from cuttings 
struck in the spring, may, however be had in 
June, and would be much cheaper than old 
roots.—B.C. R. 

—— By good double Dahlias I presume you 
mean the Pompons, as you allude also to the 
“very large double variety.” Twelve good 
Pompons would comprise Admiration (crimson, 
with white tips to the florets), Ariel (buff- 
orange), Darkness (deep-maroon), E. F. Junker 
(light-amber), Fairy Tales (soft-primrose), 
Hedwig Pollwiz (red, white tips to the [florets), 
Isabel (omug&iscafletJ^giQl AiO ( v'nite), 


Vivid (orange-scarlet), Mabel (lilac), Little 
Ethel (white, purple tipped). Golden Gem (yel¬ 
low). Six good show flowers are Colonist 
(fawn and ohocolate colour, very distinct), Mrs. 
Gladstone (blush), Eclipse (orange-scarlet), 
Ethel Britton (blush, purple-red edges), Maud 
Fellowes (pink, shaded purple), R. T. Rawlings 
(yellow). It is not easy to select the six best 
kinds. Six good Cactus varieties are : A. W. 
Tait (pure-white), Beauty of Brentwood (pur- 

{ >lish in colour), Honoria (yellow), Juaresi (scar- 
et), Mrs. Hawkins (sulphur, paler at the edges), 
Panthea (scarlet-salmon), and Professor Baldwin 
(orange-scarlet).—C. T. 

3171. —Snowdrops. —The fact that the 
plants have made good foliage each year shows 
that they have not suffered from draught as one 
would suppose in such a position. The be¬ 
haviour of the Snowdrop is very erratic some¬ 
times, as I know to my cost, as not many years 
ago I went with two men to an old orchard 
where the Snowdrop grows wild, and took home 
a bushel-basketful of the bulbs, which I had 
planted in all sorts of places about the pleasure 
grounds—some on the Grass, and under trees, 
and in snug, warm corners. The first year 
they flowered well, and I was delighted. The 
next year the flowers were few in number and 
very small; the following season they did not 
bloom at all, and at the end of four years they 
had disappeared altogether. If “ Disappointed ” 
had met with such a failure as this he might 
well feel bad ; but if he perseveres in the gentle 
art of gardening he will get used to that sort of 
thing, and regard a failure as an incentive to 
more earnest work.—J. C. C. 

3112 .—Hardy perennials from seed. 

—You cannot get seedling perennials to bloom 
this year. Your best plan will be to buy single 
plants of each of the following, and save 
your seed (or rather sow it as soon as ripe) for 
next year’s bloom: Delphinium formosum, 
Sweet William, Sweet Scabious, Campanulas in 
variety, Rock Cistus, Gaillardia, Columbines in 
variety. Polyanthus, Primrose, Pansy, Fox¬ 
glove, Dianthus, Mimulus, Oriental Poppy, and 
many others.—A. G. Butler. 

-Very few of the hardy perennials will 

flower the same year unless some under glass 
early in the season, and it is hardly worth while 
to do this, as it makes so much work, and the 
plants so treated soon spoil if neglected. Some 
of the very choice alpines will grow better 
under glass, but moat hardy plants are best 
raised outside. The seeds, if purchased, to be 
sown in April or May, or if ripened at home to 
be sown as soon as ripe. Pretty well all hardy 
plants may be raised from seeds, though it 
is hardly desirable to do this in the case of those 
which increase rapidly by division. The 
following may be raised from seeds with advan¬ 
tage: Alyssum saxatile compactum, Anchusa 
italica, Anemone coronaria and St. Bridgid, 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies) ; when good seeds can be obtained 
usually in a dry warm autumn, Aubrietia in 
variety, Campanula* in much variety, Del¬ 
phiniums in variety, Dianthus (this will include 
all the family of Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet 
Williams), Digitalis (Foxgloves), Gaillardia 
grandiflora hybrids, “Geraniums,” Geum 
coccineum, Gypsophila paniculata, and others ; 
Lathyrus, Everlasting Peas, Mimulus in variety, 
Lobelia fulgens and L. syphillitica, Poppies, 
Iceland, Oriental&c.,Pentstemons, Pyrethuums, 
Lupins, Phlox herbaceous, good varieties, Poten- 
tilla, Primulas, all the family, including 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Ruabeckia New- 
mani, Saxif raga in variety, Verbascums, Veronica, 
and many others.—E. H. 

3164.— Garden paths.— If there Is a briokyard in the 
neighbourhood try to get a quantity of the refuse and 
broken bricks, which ought to be bad for a shilling or two 
per load, and make a capital hard path, especially If a 
little gravel oan be placed on the top. Ashes of almost 
any kind, with or without a foundation of clinkers, also 
make a cheap and good path.—B. O. R. 


3158. — Malden-h&lr Ferns. — An Infusion of 
Quassia-chips sprinkled over your Ferns with a fine syringe 
will probably answer your purpose better than anything 
else.—A. O. Butlkr. 

Drawings for "Gardening."— Readen will 
kindly remember that we are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and will appear in due course in 
GASDunHe lu*vanura>. 


CHINA ASTERS IN MASSES. 

When well grown and cared for these plants 
do more, at a small cost, in rendering a garden 
gay and effective than any others with which I 
am acquainted. To see Asters in their beauty, 
however, they must be grown in masses of 
mixed colours—a way in which they show them¬ 
selves off to great advantage—and produce a 
most striking effect. This being the case, the 
best way is to grow them in beds, and as the 
season is close at hand for sowing and planting 
them out, it is high time these were being pre¬ 
pared. Asters like a deep, rich soil, and it is 
only under such conditions that really flue 
flowers can be obtained, and the plants induced 
to hold out, should dry weather set in. Planted 
in the ordinary way; they are mere weeds, com¬ 
pared with such as are well fed, and can get 
their roots deep down in search of moisture; 
and when they can do this the hotter the 
weather is the better it suits them. Confined 
to the top shallow crust of earth, they are soon 
dried up, and the blooms starved, aud this is 
why we bo frequently see poor, puny plants that 
are to be found in borders, where, instead of 
being able to grow and develop themselves, all 
they o an do is to struggle for existence. I find 
the 

Best way to manage them is to dig and cast 
off the top spit to one side handy to be returned 
to its place again, aud then trench or break up 
the soil below, working in with it at the same 
time plenty of short, decomposed manure, which 
will have the double effect of attracting the 
roots and affording them ample assistance just 
as they most require it, when expending and 
perfecting the bloom. Trenching, as usually 
done, brings the crude earth to the surface and 
buries that which has been exposed to the 
ameliorating influence of the atmosphere—a fact 
that should be borne in mind, as it takes years 
to get in the condition in which plauts will lay 
hold of it and start away freely. In very light, 
dry soils, a few barrow-loads of clay, chopped up 
finely and mixed well io, has a capital and last¬ 
ing effect on all future crops, aud will do more 
in producing fine Asters than any other help 
that can be afforded. The thing to aim at is to 
keep the bottom cool aud moist, and, this done, 
all else is olear sailing, as then, if the weather 
is anything like favourable, the plants will take 
care of themselves. The best of the 

Many varieties now grown is the Victoria, 
which has large globular flowers, borne on stout 
branching stems that are strong enough to stand 
with but slight extra support. Next to these in 
point of beauty, or quite equal to them in the 
eyes of many, are the French Pasony-flowered, 
which are almost as round as a ball, and have 
elegantly-reflexed petals that give them a richly 
finished appearance. No one can fail to be 
satisfied with the above kinds, as they are far 
ahead of all others in every respect; but if 
plants of less height are required, there are the 
Dwarf Bouquet, which only grow to about 
6 inches or so, and are very suitable for small 
beds or pot culture. The so-called German 
Asters are stiff and formal-looking, as the flowers 
appear as if clipped into shape; but, for all this, 
they are favourites with many and are certainly 
very rich and varied in colour. There is a 
general idea that Asters, to be good, must be 
raised from imported seed, but this is a mistake, 
for if care be taken in selecting the best to save 
from, 

English - grown seed is, in every respect, 
equally good. Continental growers certainly 
have the advantage in point of climate, as it 
often occurs that wet spoils the whole in a few 
days, and to get well-ripened seed requires a 
fine autumn, unless the plants are raised and 
got out unusually early. Being so exceedingly 
useful for cut bloom, and for greenhouse or 
other decorative purposes, it is a good plan to 
grow a few in large pots, as then they may be 
hAd much later, after fogs and damp nights 
have destroyed those out-of-doors. When 
required for such uses, the end of the present 
month (April) is quite time enough to sow, and 
this should be done under hand-lights or in pans 
of light, rich soil, and then covered with pieces 
of glass and stood in a oold frame in the shade 
till they germinate. To have fine masses, they 
are beat grown three in an 8-inch pot, in which 
they should be placed triangularly a little way 
from the sides. A. rich compost, co n s i sti ng 
principally of loam and old hot-bed manure, is 
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the proper thing for them, and in this they [ 
should be potted somewhat firmly and then 
plunged in coal-ashes or other material in an 
open, sunny spot till they begin to show flower, 1 
when it will be time to remove them under 
cover of a cold-pit or frame. Being gross 
feeders, they will take and enjoy plenty of 
manure-water, if properly diluted before it is 
used. 

For growing in beds, seed should be sown at 
once, and if it can be afforded a very gentle 
heat it will germinate the more readily ; but 
directly the seedlings are up they should be 
kept near the glass, with plenty of air, in order 
to get them strong and robust by planting-out- 
time, which may take place in the beginning of 
May, if the weather is then sufficiently 
favourable. A distance of about 15 inches apart 
will afford ample room, unless the object is to 
get extra-sized flowers for exhibition, when in 
that case more space will be necessary ; and if 
the beds are mulched over and heavy watering 
given occasionally, the blooms will be all the 
finer for the attention bestowed. D. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM SUPERBUM. 

I am asked by “John Ramsbottom ” to tell 
him something about a large blue-flowered 


in pairs, some 4 inches across, the sepals and 
petals being of a soft rosy-purple, with a large 
lip of the same colour, having a deep reddish- 
purple blotch. There are several forms of this 
Orcnid, which, however, are scarce in cultivation. 
They have white sepals and petals, with a rich 
blood-coloured lij>, and one a pure white flower, 
but thet»e plants are seldom to be met with. 
There is also a variety called giganteum, in 
which the flowers are altogether larger than the 
type, and a form called Dayanum, or, more 
correctly, anosmum, which is neither strong in 
its growth nor so large in its flowers, which are 
similar in colour; but they lack the peculiar 
odour of the typical plant. This Dendrobe 
has its home in the island of Luzon, where 
it is found growing upon the branches and in 
the forks of the trees at no great elevation ; 
indeed, it used to grow quite close round the 
town of Manilla, so, as may be imagined, the 

E lants are used to a considerable amount of 
eat and moisture, and without this it cannot 
be successfully grown. It should be planted in 
a well-drained basket, filled in with Sphagnum 
Moss, very little peat being used with it. The 
plant should be hung up in the strong sun¬ 
shine, and be liberally supplied with water in 
the growing season, both to its roots as well as 
overhead from the syringe ; but in the autumn, 
when the bulbs are finished growing, the syringe 
must be stopped entirely, and the amount of water 


was a fair grower and a fine bloomer, a friend 
having had it in bloom this winter for three 
months. Now Z. Mackayi is a bold growing 
plant, and one of the most superb winter 
bloomers, and the flowers, too, give olf a grateful 

E erfume, and its constitution is sufficiently 
ardy to allow of its being used in the house 
for decoration, the friend above having 
two specimens which he used, bearing forty 
and fifty flowers which he used in turn, 
for the beautifying of his drawing-room for 
a fortnight, and the plants when taken 
to the gardens again were placed in the 
coolest house. Here the plants, not having 
been subjected to the influence of the bad air 
generated by the consumption of gas, did not 
lose many of their leaves, and now are beginning 
to push up fresh growths, which will in due 
time make the flower-spikes. These plants 
are strong growers requiring plenty of root- 
room. The pots should be well drained, and 
the soil used may be good peat-fibre, mixed with 
a portion of good light, turfy loam, but this 
latter Bhould have the most of the fine soil 
shaken away, and it, moreover, must be used in 
the smallest proportion. To this may be added 
a portion of chopped Sphagnum Moss. During 
the growing season these plants eojoy liberal 
waterings both to their roots and overhead from 
the syringe, and the air muBt be kept in a moist 
condition ; but after the growth is finished and 
the bulbs made up they 
will be better if stood in 
the Odontoglossum-house 
to rest. The most showy 
kinds and the most suit¬ 
able for an amateur 
grower are : Z crinitum, 
Z. Clayi, Z. Gautieri, Z. 
intermedium, and Z. 
Mackayi. All of these 
plants possess in a more 
or less degree some bluish- 
lilac or blue in their 
flowers, which is a very 
desirable colour. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Bed of China Asters. (See page 712.) 


J >lant of this genus, which a friend has sent him 
rom Manilla, and of which he sends me an old 
bulb ? The above is its name, but you must 
understand the flowers are not really blue, but 
of a soft rosy-purple. The plant used to be 
more frequently seen in my younger days, but 
then nearly everyone that grew any Orchids at 
all had hot house ones, and the plant in question 
is one that thrives only in a good heat. This 
Dendrobe was first flowered in this country over 
fifty \ • »r s ago, but I have never seen it recorded 
as a 1 lue-flowered kind. It used to be known 
in collections by the name of macrophyllum— 
indeed, I think Lindley named it so, but he 
overlooked the fact that quite a different plant 
from New Guinea had several years before 
been so named by a Frenchman, and I have 
heard the plant called macranthum, but it was 
named superbum by Reichenbach a little over 
thirty years ago, and it is easily distinguished 
by the strong odour of Turkey Rhubarb which 
pervades the flowers—this, however, although 
strong, does not become perceptible unless they 
are put close to the face ; but although it has 
a peculiar doctor’s shop perfume there is 
nothing about it which need bring it into 
ill repute. However, I must say that a well- 
grown plant of this species when in flower 
is a noble ornament to a plant-house, especially 
when it has stout pendulous stems, considerably 
over a yard in lengtl^ thickly set ‘ 


given to the roots must be sensibly diminished 
until it ceases entirely, and then water must be 
given only now and again in order to keep the 
bulbs plump. The lowering of the temperature, 
together with the drying, will be rest enough, 
and will cause the leaves to fall off before the 
spring, and so when the flowers appear the bulbs 
are dear. These will last a fortnight in full 
beauty, when the plant must be put into grow¬ 
ing-trim again for the next season. 

Matt. Bramble. 


is, considerably 
't.wiilh flowers 


ZYGOPETALUMS. 

Here is a beautiful family of plants which I am 
asked by “ S. Golding” to say something about ? 
All the species known, I believe, are natives of 
tropical America, and some few kinds are garden 
hybrids, so that there is no great range of 
temperature necessary for them to grow in, and 
I have found them thrive best when treated in 
1 the same manner as the Cattleyas and other 
similar plants, saving one species, Z. rostratum, 
which is a native of Demerara, and this I 
have grown with the greatest success when 
kept in a warm and moist position, with the 
heat of the East Indian house. This is a dis¬ 
tinct plant from any of the other kinds, having 
a very large flower, the sepals and petals being 
of a greenish-yellow, and the large cordate lip 
pure white, more or less streaked with pink. It 


MASDEV ALLI AS. 

I am asked by “ Mr. W. 
Grove ” to tell him how 
he is to treat members of 
this family ? I am very 
glad to find now and 
again persons falling in 
with me in their fancy 
for these plants, as I con¬ 
sider them to be one of 
the most beautiful in the 
whole Orchid family. It 
is true enough their blos¬ 
soms are of little or no 
use for cutting to arrange 
with other flowers, be¬ 
cause the stems appear 
to be too thin to take up 
sufficient moisture for their sustenance, notwith¬ 
standing they are sufficient to draw up enough 
sustenance when growing upon the plant, and to 
preserve them for a very long time, so that I am 
compelled to look for some other reasoD, and I 
think something must be accorded rather than 
the want of nourishment taken up by the stems, 
but for immediate effect nothing can excel them, 
whilst as pot plants there is not any class of 
plants that can equal them for brilliancy of 
colours ; then again they are plants which are 
so easily grown, and want so little heat that 
anyone with ordinary accommodation may grow 
them. Masdevallia, however, is a very largo 

g enus, and it contains two or three sections, one 
eing remarkable for their bright and gay- 
coloured flowers, of which I may quote M. 
Veitchi, M. rosea, M. amabilis, M. Davisi, and 
M. Harryana as familiar examples; then 
we have the large, spider-like flowers of 
M. Chinuera, Gorgona, bella, Vespertilis, 
and on the other hand we have such kinds as 
M. Shuttleworthi, M. Estrada; and triangularis, 
belonging to the Caudatas group, and reveral 
others; all require shade and moisture, and a 
temperature seldom exceeding 48 degs. in height 
in the winter months, and in the summer-time, 
when we have the glass frequently as high as 
80 degs. or 90 degs., and perhaps more, the 
house in which the Masdevallias are grown 
should be kept down by shading and damping ; 
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and at this season it will be found that my re¬ 
commendation for having these plants in a house 
facing the north is quite in accordance with 
their requirements. The group of which 
Chimrera may be taken as an example have pen¬ 
dent flower-spikes, and should be grown in 
hanging-baskets, and these are plants which 
require some little more warmth in the winter 
months. My friend “ W. G.” is now just in 
time for resurfacing or repotting them, as I con¬ 
sider this should all be got through in the month 
of February ; and in potting or basketing the 
plants should not be raised above the pot’s rim, 
the pots being filled to about two-thirds their 
depth with clean and sweet drainage; should 
then have the soil placed in position and the 
]j>lant placed in position, using good brown peat- 
fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
proportions, and the whole well mixed together ; 
and keep the plants well supplied with water, 
and never at any time allow them to become 
dry, or to suffer for want of moisture in the air. 
But yet I am not directing you by any means to 
make aquatics of them, and you will find 
that as the plants grow stronger they will in¬ 
crease in their water-consuming powers, and as 
the weather gets hotter the evaporation largely 
increases, and that the amount of water re¬ 
quired to keep the Masdevallia house in proper 
condition largely increases. Black thrips are 
about the worst enemy these plants have to 
contend with, and there is also a nasty black 
scab which I formerly used to consider the 
work of these pests, but I have been compelled 
to alter my decision in this respect very much, 
for I saw the marks increasing in a house 
where no sign of the thrips could be seen ; but 
after setting to work, with the proper ventila¬ 
tion and watering, taking care that the plants 
were well drained, I now at the present moment 
have the pleasure to see that these plants are 
healthy and well, and that they have not a 
single black mark upon the leaves of any sort, and 
these marks are permanent, so that if it is wished 
to get rid of them the leaves must be cut off, 
and this, if practised upon young plants, soon 
leaves them quite destitute of any foliage, so 
“ W. Grove” may take heart if he has a 
lean-to house facing north or north-west; he 
can make this into a reception-room for these 
plants, and if he wants to know where these 
plants can be obtained reasonably I will tell 
him ; and if he wants any special instructions 
upon any one species in particular, let him ask 
for it. Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

3144.—A cold greenhouse.— Mushrooms 
may be grown very well in the cold greenhouse. 
I should recommend the roof outside to be 
covered with canvas, or, if this is objected to, 
give it a very thick coat of whitewash, which 
has been dressed with size to make it stick. 
Fill the house full of beds, if possible; the heat 
from the fermenting manure will maintain heat 
enough. The house will be too hot after June, 
but will come in useful again in autumn.—E. II. 

3130.—Oleander not flowering.— It 
requires heat, plenty of light, and regular 
watering, with occasional doses of liquid- 
manure, to do any good with these troublesome 
plants. Moreover, in addition to the trouble of 
getting them to bloom, Oleanders are perfect 
nurseries for scale insect, and have to be con¬ 
stantly looked over on that account, lest they 
infect other plants near to them. It has been 
said that Oleanders are unhealthy in a house ; 
but whether this be true or not, they do not 
repay one for the trouble of growing them.— 
A. G. Butler. 

-The Oleander requires more heat to open the 

flowers Get someone who has a warm greenhouse to take 
it in when in bud, and the flowers will then open.-r-E. H. 

3141.—Gladiolus bulbs. —It is usual for 
a Gladiolus bulb, if large, to produce two or 
more bulbs on the top of the same; but 
these small bulbs will the following season prob¬ 
ably produce not more than one each on the 
top. They may, of course, produce numerous 
small ones from the size of Mustard-seed to 
large Peas from the base of the bulb. I have 

f own tens of thousands of Gladiolus bulbs, but 
never rubbed any of the shoots off for the 
purpose of obtaining one strong growth. I 
have no doubt it would answer to fub off the 
extra growths and l yye,< ^e|f nl t one 


would be stronger. “ Howden ” had better 
try a few bulbs by rubbing off all the growths 
but one, and some by planting them without 
doing this. Mark them, and note the result.— 
J. D. E. 

3141.— Lapagerias in a box.— No, it is 
not necessary to put a division in the box. The 
roots may be allowed to mix together without 
coming to any harm. In the size box you 
mention you ought to succeed admirably with 
these plants, but you must give water carefully 
for the first few months, and not wet the soil 
beyond the point to which the roots extend, or 
it will get sour before the roots have time to 
reach it. When the plants get established 
give enough water to run out at the bottom of 
the box, and then wait until the whole gets 
moderately dry before giving any more.— 
J. C. C. 

3152. — Forcing Malxnaison Carna¬ 
tions and Gladioli. —If the Carnations are 
strong and healthy they would have bloomed 
more or less during the winter in a light, airy 
house at 50 dega. to 60 degs. If now subjected to 
a moderate degree of warmth they will soon 
begin blooming, but the strong moist heat of a 
forcing-house will spoil them. “ The Bride ” 
Gladioli may also be gently forced at any time 
now, but do not overdo it.—B. C. R. 

3107.— Culture of Chinese Primulas. 
—For flowering in November sow in March 
in pots or pans, the seeds covered with fine 
sandy soil, or sand alone answers very welL 
The surface to be covered with Moss, or else 
a square of glass placed on the top of the 
pot till the seedlings appear. If Moss is used 
care must be taken that it does not remain on 
too long, and if removed all at once a square 
of glass should be laid on the top of the pot 
for two or three days till the seedlings harden a 
bit, and then air must be gradually admitted 
till they can bear full exposure. The seed pots 
should not stand in the full sunshine at any 
time till they have been well hardened by ex¬ 
posure. When , they have made three or four 
small leaves pot off singly in small pots and shift 
on. They require more root space till they are in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. Good plants can be 
had in 6 inch pots, and very nice stuff is 
grown by market men in 5-inch pots. Loam 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, with some sharp 
sand to keep it open, will grow Primulas welf 
Cold frames are tne best position for the plants 
in summer, the frames to be turned so that they 
face the north. After October the plants will 
do better on a shelf in a warm greenhouse or 
conservatory.—E. H. 

3126.— Repotting plants.— In repotting 
such plants as Pelargoniums, Carnations, Petu¬ 
nias, &c., some discretion is needed as to the 
treatment, and the method of repotting them. 
At no time should all the old soil be shaken 
from the roots, but sometimes a large portion 
may be removed in the early spring or in the 
autumn, but if they are repotted later into larger 
sized flower pots it may be as well not to 
remove any soil at all. The flower-pots should 
be well drained, and the freBh mould ought to 
be pressed firmly around the roots ; the plants 
to be set a very trifle deeper than they were 
before.—J. D. E. 

3133. — Violets for autumn and 
winter. —The old Blue Neapolitan Violet will 
bloom throughout the entire winter in a frame, 
but De Parme and Marie Louise are earlier and 
somewhat more free, and thus perhaps better 
for planting outside. The Russian (single) 
flowers here in the open during the entire 
autumn, winter, and spring, and Victoria 
Regina is alao a very fine and useful kind.— 
B. C. R. 

3121.— Sowing Calceolaria seed.— I 
expect you refer to seed of the large flowering 
herbaceous section. If so you may sow the 
seed, or part of it, at once, and if the plants are 
grown during the summer in pots in a lightly 
shaded frame, with plenty of air, or planted out 
on a moist and shady border, they will blooir 
nicely in the autumn. But the usual time for 
sowing seed of these plants is from June to 
August, when they flower the following May or 
June. Sow in a warm greenhouse now.— 
B. C. R. 

3123.— Anemone o oronaria from seed. 
—A. coronaria (the Poppy Anemone) flowers 
naturally in April or May, and with a little 


preparation of the soil may thrive almost any¬ 
where. If the seed is sown early in the spring, 
and the plants grown carefully on under glass, 
and planted out in April, they will flower the 
same season; but the usual time to sow the seed 
is in the autumn, or late summer, as soon as it 
is ripe. The plants may be grown and flowered 
in an unheated greenhouse, and they should be 
placed near the glass roof of the house. By 
sowing the seed at different times, and with a 
little care, and the use of the unheated green¬ 
house, flowers may be obtained nearly all the 
year round.—J. D. E. 

3145.— A hot-bed. —In winter time, when 
the weather is cold and there is little or no sun¬ 
shine to act on the frames, or in stormy weather, 
a dung bed will sometimes refuse to commence 
to heat. When such is the case a few lawn- 
mowings seldom fail to induce fermentation in 
the whole mass. Last winter, just before 
Christmas, I had a bed which would not start 
heating. I took off about 15 inches of the 
manure, laid on a few inches of Carrot-tops, and 
then replaced the manure. This soon produced 
the desired result. I never tread the manure 
so hard in winter as I do later on when the 
weather is warmer or the sun more powerful.— 
L. C. K. 

3156.— Management of a propagator. 

—In the propagators of this kind I make, 
and which I have several times described in 
Gardening, I do not cover the tank (or 
evaporating-pan) entirely with perforated sine, 
but merely place it (a loose one) in the lower 
chamber of the frame, with the perforated metal 
diaphragm 2 inches or 3 inches above it, and in 
this way I find little or no trouble from 
excessive damp. Should anything of the kind 
occur I lay a slate over the pan, but this is 
hardly ever necessary. The moisture-laden 
atmosphere aidB germination, in my experience, 
and if a little air is always left on, and the soil 
in the pans, or pots, &c., kept constantly moist 
(this is important) everything will go well.— 
B. C. R. 

2974.— Treatment of a Plumbago.— 
Plumbago capensis is probably the plant in¬ 
tended ; it produces pale-blue flowers on short 
terminal spikes. It should be rested in winter 
and cut back well after flowering. The plant 
does best in a border of good soil, but with fair 
culture it is an excellent pot plant. There is 
also a variety with white flowers. Loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand should be used for it. P. 
Larpentse is hardy, producing violet-coloured 
flowers. P. rosea flowers freely as a stove plant 
in winter.—J. D. E. 

2976.— Treatment of Heatbs.—There 
are a very large number of Heaths, and all of 
them are adapted for greenhouse culture. The 
species usually sold by the florist are the easiest 
to grow, and are termed herbaceous Heaths. 
Erica hyemalis is the species usually sold. 
They do require a good deal of water when in 
growth, but in the winter enough to keep the 
soil moderately moist. When water is applied, 
enough should be given to run through theholes 
in the bottom of the pots, and in the winter 
season give water again when the soil is dry, 
but nothing like dusty-dry—overdryness is 
fatal to Heaths. When this type of Heaths 
passes out of bloom, the young wood should be 
cut back to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
point from whence it sprung. The hard-wooded 
Cape Heaths are easy to grow when once their 
requirements are well understood. They must 
all be potted in fibrous peat soil, well drained, 
and should never be allowed to become over dry 
at the roots ; this is often fatal. Water con¬ 
taining lime ought not to be used, and it is 
unsafe to use manure-water.—J. D. E. 

2972.— Medeola and Gnapbalium.— 
Medeola asparagoides, better known under the 
name of Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, is a very 
elegant greenhouse climber, well worthy ofculti* 
vation ; it produces its small, sweet-scented, 
greenish-white flowers at midwinter. It is one 
of the- numerous plants reintroduced from the 
Cape of Good Hope by the late Mr. W. Wilson 
Saunders, F.R.S., and is easily grown. It can 
be propagated by seeds or by cuttings. The 
seeds should be sown in he&t, and the plant it¬ 
self succeeds best planted out in a warm green¬ 
house ; the slender growths may be trained on a 
trellis or up the rafters of the house. Gnap- 
h&lium decurrens is a hardy perennial growing 
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to the height of about 30 inches, and producing 
a head of small whitish flowers clustering 
together, with smaller lateral heads, freely pro¬ 
duced from the upper p&rb of the stem. It is 
North American, and the seeds may vegetate 
sown in small seed-pans placed in a frame.— 
J. D. E. 

3031. — Oraasulas. —The Craesulas are 
easily-grown plants and very ornamental in the 
greenhouse and conservatory. They like a light, 
•airy position in the greenhouse; in fact, they 
succeed admirably planted out in the flower 
border in summer. They require the same 
treatment ai Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and other 
easily-grown greenhouse plants. C. coccinea is 
one of the brightest-coloured and best varieties ; 
C. versicolor is also a pretty variety, the corolla 
bright-red outside, whitish within. The above 
are often grown in gardens as Kalosanthus. The 
genus rochea has now been included in Crassula, 
and C. falcata is a pretty greenhouse plant. C. 
jasminea is also pretty as a greenhouse plant; 
C. lac tea (white) is excellent for winter flower¬ 
ing.—J. D. E. 

3080.— Raising plants.— You could raise 
annuals in the way suggested without any 
cover ; but, of course, this work can be as well 
done in the open air. You may use well-decayed 
manure, if you like, but provided the soil is 
already moderately good that is scarcely neces¬ 
sary. You might raise PrimroseB, Polyanthus, 
Auriculas, and such like things also in such a 
place; but if you wish for hardy annuals why 
not sow straight away in the open ?—C. T. 

3116. — Propagating Echeveria retuaa.— If 
the flowers are constantly picked off they will ultimately 
develop foliage. I have repeatedly worked up stocks of 
this and other Echeverias by cuttings off the flowering- 
shoots, and after a time they ceafie to produce flowers 
only.—E. II. 

3132.— Worms in a Passion-flower pot.— Give 
the soil in the pots a good soaking with lime-water. It 
will not injure the Passion-flower. Repeat it in a fortnight 
if necessary.—E. H. 

- Water the plant with strong lime water two or 

three times, and give the soil a good sprinkling of soot. 
If this has not the desired effect,better shake the plant 
cut and repot it, or, better still, plant it in a large box or 
bed of tight loamy soil.—B. 0. R. 


RUUDS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—OiMfisi and answers ears inserted in 
GAKDranro/ree of charge if corespondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
fluomw, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
oueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrhins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
c mmunications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should aheays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolxg* us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardtoxs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

3180.— Bryophyllum calyolnum— Will anyone 
kindly tell me how I am to grow this plant from a leaf I— 
Tullynally. 

8181. — Making a hot-bed?— Would anyone kindly 
inform me how to make a hot-bed from stable-manure to 
raise seedlings?—B eginner. 

8182. — Celery “ bolting.”— Will anyone kindly tell 
me the cause of Celery “ boltiug "—that is, growing into 
a thick stalk in the centre ?— Stamps. 

3L8S.—Oacalias.—Will anyone kindly give me a de¬ 
scription of both plant and flowers of Caoalia ardculata and 
Caoalia canesoens ? Are they of easy culture ?— Caoalia. . 

3184. —Culture of Oyperus altemifollus.—I 
should be obliged to anyone for a few hints on the cultiva¬ 
tion of Oyperus alteruifolius from seeds ? — Charles 
Parsley. 

3185. —Forget-me-nots.— I have seen gardens very 
gay with this flower in May. Will someone kindly tell me 1 
what variety it is, and give instructions for raising the 
plants ?—M yosotis. 

8186. — Daffodils.— Would someone kindly inform me j 
if the roots of Daffodils spread quloker when the flowers 
are allowed to remain on, or if they do equally as well 
when out ?—Daffodil. 

8187. —Climbing Roses.— Will someone kindly give 
me the names of hall-dozen good Climbing Roses for out¬ 
door growing on a wall facing south-east? The wall is 
oovered with wire-netting. Also half-dozen good stan¬ 
dards and half dozen good Teas for outside growing?— 

“tlzed by GOOgle 


3188. — Culture of Pinks.—I am going to plant a 
bed of Pinks, and Bhould be glad of information as to their 
culture and the best varieties? Soil is of a medium nature 
in Lancashire.— J. Seed. 

3189. — Raising Tomato-seeds.— 1 raise Tomato- 
seeds in a frame to plant out, and I want to know how 
muoh the frame should be heated, and with what ? I pro¬ 
pose sowing seed in about three weeks.— Devon. 

3190. — “Marguerite” Carnations.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me as to the proper treatment of 
“Marguerite” Carnations, the best time for sowing, and 
soil required ? 1 have a small greenhouse.—R eader. 

3191. — Hardy evergreen shrubs. — Wanted 
names of twelve hardy evergreen shrubs? Some Bhould 
be flowering one*. They are to stand in a double row, 
front row from 3 feet, book from 5 feet high.— See Bee. 

3192 — Japanese Chrysanthemums.— I should 
be glad to have the names of a dozen good large-flowering 
Japanese Chrysanthemums (S feet to 4 feet in height) that 
will bloom well and freely during the month of October ? 
—Hamilton. 

3193. - Slugs in a greenhouse.—I have a bed 
under the stage of my greenhouse, and I am terribly 
troubled with slugs in It. Is there anything 1 oan water 
the Ferns with that will not hurt them and yet keep the 
slugs off ?—Stamps. 

3194. — Leaf-mould.— Will someone please tell me the 
best sort of leaves for leaf-mould for general purposes of 
potting, and what sort of leaves are of no use for pottiog? 
Also, is it any difference what sort of leaves are used with 
manure for hot-beds ?—W. II. 

3105.— Tomatoes for market.— Would someone 
please tell me the best way to grow Tomatoes for the 
market ? Is it better to plant them in boxes, or simply 
prepare a bed in the greenhouse for them ? Also, what is 
the best soil for them ?—M. S. J. 

3196. — Manure for a garden.— Finding a difficulty 
in getting ordinary Btable-manure for the garden oould 1 
use that of the pigeon if 1 mix three times the bulk of 
earth with it ? Could I use it for Roses, Perennial Phloxes, 
Galtiardias, and such plants ?—A. A. M. 

3197. —A small garden.— I have a very small gar¬ 
den, 48 feet by 24 feet. Will someone kindly cell me now 
to lay it out to the beat advantage ? I do not want any 
ugly crops, bub should like a couple of Apple-treeB. Any 
hints would be thankfully reoeived.— Exotic. 

3198. — Sweet Peas.— Last year I bad a row of very 
fine Sweet Peas (mixed), and 1 saved a nice lot of seed. 
Will someone kindly tell me whether the varieties 1 had 
will be produced again from the seed saved, or whether 
all the varieties will be reduced to a few indistinct ones? 
—Glamorgan. 

3199. — Vine in a pot.— Would anyone kindly give 
me a little information on the management of a Black 
Hamburgh Vine in an 11-inoh pot, and whioh has now 
burst out into leaf ? It is very healthy at present, and 
in a heated greenhouse with a warmth from 50 degs. to 
60 dege.-PoT-Vi.NB. 

3200. — Greenhouse Ferns.— Would someone give 
me the names of a dozen oreo greenhouse Ferns suitable 
to grow for sale ? I have Pteris serrulata, P. oretioa, P. 
tremula, Adiantum ouneatum, A. Capillus-veueris, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum, Polystichum proliferum, and Davallia 
canariense.—J. R. L. 

3201. — Boards by the side of beds. — I am 
thinking of putting down some narrow boards for the 
sides of the beds in the garden. I should be muoh obliged 
if Bomeone would advise me as to the best preservative to 
apply to them? I have been told something about a 
mixture of tar and lime.—J. Seed. 

3202. -Culture of Christmas Roses.—I shall 
feel very grateful if someone will kindly give me a few 
hints on the oulture of Christmas Roses, ana also say if it 
harms them to cut off the foliage, as I have been told 
never to do so? 1 should also like to know how to get 
rid of the slugs with which mine are infested ?— Erin. 

3203. — Seed Potatoes.— 1, How are Potatoes best 
made to sprout ? 2, What depth should Potatoes be put 
under ground when first planted ? 3, Should I heap the 
earth over them when I plant them, or not till they 
appear above the ground ? 4, What distance should the 
Potatoes be planted from each other? 5, What distance 
should the rows be apart ?— Ignorant. 

3201.—Pruning an Apple-tree.— Would someone 
kindly tell me whether it would.be best to prune a Golden 
Pippin Apple-tree now, or leave it until next autumn after 
the leaves have fallen ? La9t year it bore a very large 
crop, over 5,000 fruits, and afterwards was negleoted. Any 
advice, too, as to how pruning should be done by a novice 
would be much esteemed?—E. V. W. 

3205.— Marechal Niel Rose.—I have a Monachal 
Niel Rose in a lean-to greenhouse. This is its second year. 
It appears to be unhealthy, having made no progress since 
planted. The lights immediately over it are opened to 
admit air. Could it be that the draught is too muoh for 
the Roee, and checks its growth? It has been well 
mulched. It did not bloom last year.—E. B. 

3206— sinking a well.—I am wishing to sink a well 
in my garden, and should like to know if an artesian well 
would answer, w# I suppose the water could then be drawn 
from a tap, and save the labour of pumping? Would this 
be an expensive plan ? A neighbour tellB me we should 
reach water at from 12 feet to 15 feet. The soil is gravelly. 
Any information on the subject, also any suggestion as to 
pumps, etc., will be thankfully reoeived by— Ignoramus. 

3207. — Echeveriaa for pot culture.— I am 
desirous of forming a collection of all the best Echeverias 
suitable for pot culture. In a continental catalogue I 
have about Bixty varieties are mentioned. I suppose 
many of these are rare, ae one seldom sees them men* 
tioned in English catalogues. I append the names of a 
few. Will someone help me in making a selection?— 
Agavoides, amoena, Bernhardyana, blcolor, caleophana, 
californioa, carinaba, davifolia, ooolearis, coocinea, ooloe- 
sea, Destmetiana, farinoea, ferrea, Funcld, fimbriate, 

S lauca gigantea, globosa, globoea extansa, grandiflora, 
Ireeni, imbricatissima, lingunfolia, maculata, misteca, 
muoronata, mutabilis, ovate, paohyphytloides, peruviana, 
pruinoea, pulverulenta, purpurea, retusa, retusa flori- 
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bonds. roswmormis, rossea, ecaphylla, Scheideckerl, 
secunda, secunda glauca, secunda glauca major, secun- 
fera, spioata, stellata, etolonifera, turbinate, Van der 
Heideni, villosa, Wouweriana, Van Oelsti, metallioa, m. 
crispa, m. Eugenia, m. glauca elegans, m. monstrusea, m. 
ruberrima, m. undulata.— Ecuevkria’ 

3208 — Treatment of a Sweet Potato.— Last 
autumn I was given a Sweet Potato tuber, which had been 
grown over water up to that time, and had three healthy 
Btems. It was then planted in a pot half buried in the 
soil, and kept in a warm kitchen window, where it 
flourished until oold weather set in, when each shoot 
gradually died away. The tuber still appears perfectly 
sound. Will it make a fresh growth this coming summer ? 
Shall I repot it or leave it undisturbed ?— Troct. 

3209 —Barbed-wire fence. —Can I compel my 
neighbour to remove a barbed-wire fence which he has 
treoted as a boundary between my garden and his own ? 
I have a footpath directly close to the above fence, and, 
of course, in passing along the walk the barbed-wire be¬ 
comes a nuisanoe, particularly as the wire is close to the 
ground. The fence is 4 feet high or so. It is a market- 
eorden I have, and, of course, I use the walks a great 
deal. The property is my own. -Constant Reader. 

3210. —Chrysanthemum culture.— Will someone 
bs so kind as to inform me on the following?-Ought the 
foliage as well as ihe soil to be watered or syringed over¬ 
head with water and other liquid stimulants in order to 
promote that strong healthy growth so requisite, as my 
plants are deficient of that depth of green and freshness 
of colour, and wanting in strength of constitution ? What 
kind of liquid stimulant for overhead watering, at what 
stages of growth, and how often applied ?— Old Reader 
ofGardening. 

3211. —A wind-swept garden.— My garden of 
two acres lies in a valley in Perthshire, and is surrounded 
by a 5 ft. wall. The wind comes down through a hollow 
in the hills to the north, and sweeps the garden. I have 
thought of a 10 ft. wall, and got m estimates, but owing 
to the wind coming downwards I do not think the little 
protection it would give would justify the expense. I 
propose, therefore, planting a hedge just inside the north 
wall, although there is a good border there, and I ask what 
could b» reoommended? Should I plant Spruce, Yew, 
Cypress, or what?—A. C. N. 

2212 .— Daffodils failing to bloom.— I have put 
down Daffodil bulbs (Colleen Bawn, princeps, inoom- 
parabilis) and several other Trumpet varieties in a made 
garden. They bloomed well the first year, but this year 
and last they have quite failed, only putting out one bloom 
to every three or four dozen bulbd. They put up any 
amount of leaves. Will anyone kindly tell me the proper 
oompost for them ? 1 have given them a supply of peat- 
litter from stable, and top-dressed them in autumn. The 
garden is situated close to the sea. Perhaps the air does 
not suit them. The oommon double variety blooms well 
here.—E. B. 

3218.— Greenhouse flue.— Would “ J. c. C.” or 
“B. C. R” kindly give advice as follows?—I have a 
greenhouse heated by a flue, and wish to put up a pit at 
the end of It, and to heat it from the same fire-place. The 
flue runs straight for 10 feet in the house, then turns to 
-the left. I thought of making a turn to the right also Into 
the pit, so as to form a T, and place a damper on eaoh 
side, and use glazed sooket pipes for pit. It would 
require another chimney, but what I wish to know is 
should I be able to get the draught through either house 
or pit by olosing the opposite damper? The fire-place is 
large, and the pit would not be required in the depth of 
winter.—J. R. L. 

3214.—Climbing Roses in a conservatory in 
the Isle of Wight-— My conservatory is a lean-to 
facing south. Against the north wall I have a Marshal 
Niel, a Lamarque, and Fortune’s Yellow, at the west 
end a Climbing Niphetos. They have been planted three 
years in fairly good but rather light soil, which was well 
manured at time of planting, and has been annually top- 
dressed since. Lost spring, as advised in Gardening, I 
cut the Niel and Niphetoe hard bock just after flowering. 
The latter made good growth, the former a fair amount 
only. In autumn I kept the house cool, and let them get 
fairly dry at the roots. About the middle of Deoember I 
gave them a good top-dreesing and watered them. In 
pruning I merely tipped the long shoots. From thiB time 
I kept the temperature 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, 
60 degs. to 66 degs. by day. oooasionally rising to 70 degs. 
or 75 degs. when sun was bright. All the Roses, except 
Niel, have broken Into growth fairly well in the roof, but 
not up the walls— i.e., the tope only are breaking. Niphetos 
has a fair number of buds, but they open very small, 
Niel hardly any, Lamarque a fair number, and Fortune’s 
Yellow none. Niel, in addition to having few buds, is 
pushing very few shoots, several of which are blind, 
Sinoe December I have watered once a fortnight with 
weak liquid-manure. The roof of house has the under¬ 
side of glass frosted over with green paint, and is rather 
opaque. So far there is no green-fly or mildew, and the 
foliage looks quite healthy. Will “J. O. O.” or “P. U." 
kindly say what is wrong, and advise me what to do to 
improve matters another year ?—J. L. W. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additiona 
advice on the various subjects. 

3215.— Orchids for baskets (S. Golding ).—You 
must say for what temperature you want these, and I 
shall be happy to oblige.—M. B. 

8216.—Dendroblums (<?. Grove ).—You may safely 
hang up the majority of these plants, and they will do well 
under this treatment; but there are species, snob as D. 
Dalhousianum and some others, whioh are muoh too large 
for this style of oulture.—M. B. 

3217.— Mate (D. Jones) is the South American name 
given jo the dried leaves of Ilex paraguayensis, whioh is 
used largely there as we use Chinese Tea here. Some 
10 ,000,000 lb. are annually consumed, and it has a some¬ 
what bitter taste,having the same active principle as the 
Ohinece Tea, but wanting in some of the volatile oils.—J, 
Jarvis. 

• 
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S2is— Coelogyne barbata(T. Cookson).— This, to my 
way of thinking, ia a grand apeclee, and a good variety of 
it ia beautiful in the extreme. The brown bracts which 
you complain of as clothing the upper part of the apike ia 
quite natural to it; but these will soon be hidden bv the 
large pure-white blossoms which have a sooty-black lip 
For this fine apeoies we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull, of 
Chelsea, who imported it about a dozen years ago from 
Northern India.—M. B. 

3219.— Seeds of Australian plants (<?. Crombie). 
—You have some seeds of very beautiful plants. Many of 
them were much sought after when I was a boy, but now 
one cannot see them anywhere. You must sow the seeds 
at once. Do not cover them deeply, and set them close 
to the glass in a sunny warm place, water moderately, and 
I should think the plants will soon show up. When this 
oocurs you might ask again, saying what seeds are 
growing.—J. J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. Pryor.— Paradise-stooks. Apply to Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard & Co., Maidstone, Kent. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.— Jftw M. T. Cummins .—Fern 

Phlebodium aureum.- F, M. P. — Fuchsia ooooinea. 

- Tib. — 1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, Libonla flori- 

bunda. 


J. DERRICK’S 

Cheap Plants, Carriage Paid. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS s. d. 

12 Roses on own roots, 11 to 3 ft. high, Gloire, Homfcre, 

Rfive d'Or, Abel Carriers, Sir J. Paxton, reriere, Mai- 

gottin, Souv. d'Elise, Ac., 12 var. List free.4 6 

C Deutzia gracilis, strong for forcing. 1} ft. high .. 2 3 
6 Mrs. Sinking Pinks, strong olumpaU2 for Is. Ski.) ..13 

12 Iceland Poppies, white or yellow.16 

6 Perennial Pyrethruma or Delphiniums.16 

12 Perennial Gaillardiaa.19 

12 Sweet Briers, 2 to 3 feet, strong.2 3 

20 Seedling Carnations, from double flowers ..16 

12 Hollyhocks from choice double flowers.2 3 

6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and Silver (12 for 3a. 6d.) „ 2 3 

6 Ampulopeia Veitchi, small-leaved, strong, X to 3 ft... 2 6 

3 Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg, best variety (12 for 3s. 6d.) ., 1 3 

20 Foxgloves, white or spotted (40 for 2s. 6d.) .. .. 1 6 

6 Violets Comte Brazza, double white (12 for 3s.) .. 13 

25 Wallflowers, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, Ac. (50 for 2s.) 1 3 

20 Antirrhinums or Aquilegias .16 

20 Canterbury Bells, double or single .. .. ..16 

6 Arum Lilies (12 for 2s. 6d.).16 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus .16 

6 Djuble Tropteolum Hermoine Grasshoff (12 for 2s.) 1 3 

3 Passion-flowers (3 var.), 1 Tacsonia .16 

6 Heliotropes, 6 var., named.16 

12 Tuberous Begonias, go^d strain, assorted ..30 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisy (Cnrys an them um maxi¬ 
mum) .16 

12 Alpine Auriculas. 2-years‘ plants.16 

6 Ranunculus aconitifolius, double white ..16 

12 Double Carnations, mixed, strong layers ..2 6 

6 Hardy climbers (Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Virginian 

Creepers, Clematis, Ac.).1 

6 Primula cashmeriana or cortuaoidea.16 

6 Achillea Ptarmica, double white.16 

Any 11s. worth may be selected from this advt. for life. All 
plants carefully packed and carriage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed for cash with order. 

J. DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD, near BRISTOL. 


REMOVING.—Expiration of Lease.—Must 
-Lb Mil at onoe. 50 Cornflowers, olue. pink, and white. Is.; 
20 Double Hollyhocks, 1 b. ; 20 Sweet Williams, Is.; 50 Seedling 
Pansies, from choicest named German seed. Is. ; 50 Bweet- 
scented Rockets, Is.: 12 large strong Calceolaria-plants, 
soon bloom, Is. All orders over Is. will be Bent carefully 

B tcked, carriage paid.—G. LETTS, The Chase, Kislingbury, 
orthampton. _ 

aiVEN AWAY on account of REMOVING.— 

^ I have more seeds than I shall require, so will send 20 
Paokets free for Is., including Mignon Aster, Comet Aster, 
Scarlet Triumph Aster. Japanese Hop, Swan Poppy, Nloo- 
tiana affinis. Stock, and all New Seeds. Given gratU to every 
purchaser 12 seeds of that new Aster, Cambridge Blue.— 
Q LETT8, The Chase. Kislingbury, Northampton. _ 


T ILIUM NEILGHERRENSE.— B. WAKE 

■LJ LIN, Market-place, Alford, Lines., has received a small 
consignment of the above bulbs from India, which he is offer¬ 
ing at lft. 6d. each. _ 


fPO be disposed of at great reduction the whole 
A of the remaining stock of the latt Mr. O. W. Boothby, 
comprising a quantity of Apple and Pear-trees, best named 
varieties, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100. Quantity Cordon Pears, 5 years 
old, 5s. dozen. App'e and Pear-trees, 5 to 8 years oil, very 
cheap. Best named Boses, 4s. 6d. dozen. Manetti and 
Brier Stocks, 15s. 1,000. Cash.—Miss BOOTHBY, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 


"jUTARGUERITES, yellow or white, choice 

ALL Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Ivy Geraniums, Is. doz; 6e. 
ICO, delivered.—WILLIAMS, T ulking, Beeding, Sussex. 


ICELAND POPPIES.—Yellow, white, and 

A orange.^mixed. Is. per doz , free.—JOHN TURNER, 

QTOCKS AND ASTERS for Exhibition a 

*3 speciality. Large-flowering Ten-week Stocks, mixed: 
Victoria Aster, mixed; Traffaui's Paeony-flowered Aster, 
mixed. All the above contain a great variety of colours, no 
better can be had. Each, 6d. and Is. per pkt.—JOHN 
TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 


■QEGONIAS.—3 very choice iarge-riowering 

A* for pot culture, assorted, 2s . free. Cash with order. 
JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. York s.__ 

niNERARIA.—French strain, far superior to 

English in size and cqtfmrbf flowers and hulbit of plants. 
Is per pkt , free.. JOHNfURXilk We l^rVj Yotkr. 


PLANTS■ SMALL LOTS 

Good plants to bloom this season. Sa/e arrival guaranteed. 
4s. 6d. worth, any selection, tor 4s.; 9s. for 7s.|6d.; 21s. for 15s. 6d. 

REV. C. P. BUCK, ■WvSSF" 

Hardy Perennial MARGUERITES. 

8tand severest winter. Succession of bloom March to 
November: blooons 4 to 10 inches oircumference. Yellow, 
white, sulphur, purple, Ac., good to cut, 6 named varieties, 
Is. 6d., free; 12, in 9 varieties, 2a. 9J. 

Galliardia grandtflora, magnificent orange and 
red flowers, 3d. ; 7, Is. 6d. Pcntstemon barbatus, 
coral-red, 3d. ; 7, Is 6d. Anchusa, bright blue, blooms 
for months. 3d. Single Pyre thrum (French Mar¬ 
guerites), mixed colours. 3,7d.; 12, Is. 9d. Harpallum, 
golden-yellow, with black disc. 3, 7d.; 12, Is. 6d. 
Delphinium, splendid blue spikes, 3d. ; 3, 7d. Lych 
nts Haageana, the best Lychnis, dwarf, large single 
flowers, mixed colours, 3d. ; 3, 7d. Linum Narbon- 
ense, blue, pretty foliage, 3d. ; 3, 7d. 

GREENHOUSE PERENNIALS. 
Primula obconica (white). Primula flori- 
buuda (yellow), Salvia (scarlet), and white Begonia 
31. each; 7, Is. 6d. Begonia fuchsloides, 4d. 
Etoilo d’Or, improved, large yellow Marguerite, 5d. ; 
3, Is. Francoa (Bridal Wreath), pure white, 4d. ; 4, Is. 
18d. ORDERS POST FREE. Hardy Perennials, 
Greenhouse Plante. 100 varieties. PRINTED LIST free. 

WONDERFUL VALUE! 

£3 3s. COLLECTION contains amongst 

VARIOUS OTHER VEGETABLE SEEDS 18 qte. Peas, 
7 qts. Beans, 5 pkts. Broccoli, 5 pkta. Cabbage, 7 oz. Carrot, 
4 pkts. Lettuce, 12 oz. Radish. 

£2 2s. COLLECTION contains amongst 

VARIOUS OTHER VEGETABLE SEEDS 10 qts. Peas, 
9 pts. Beaus, 4 pkts. Broccoli, 4 pkts. Cabbage, 4 oz. Carrot, 
2 pkts. Cauliflower, 3 pkts. Lettuce, 5 oz. Onion, 6 oz. Radish. 

£1 Is. COLLECTION contains amongst 

VARIOUS OTHER VEGETABLE SEEDS 6 qts. Pew, 
5l pts. Beans, 2 pkt*. Broccoli, 2 pkta. Cabbage, 2 oz. Carrot, 
2 pkts. Celery, 3 oz. Mustard, 4 oz. Spinach. 

10s. 6d. COLLECTION for COTTAGE GAR¬ 
DEN contains a most liberal allowance of various Vege¬ 
table Seeds. 

N.B.-A11 the above are of the FINEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY AND OF EXCELLENT SORTS. In the case of 
Peas, Ao., the selection is made for succession. For full par¬ 
ticulars see Seed Catalogue, free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

WORCESTER. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

GUARANTEED QUALITY. 

100 For Is. 6d. I will forward, in neat box, 100 packets 
of Choice Flower Seeds in 100 varieties, including 
PKTS Asters, Petunias, Stocks, Ac. Honestly worth 4s., 
rR 1 and bound to give satisfaction. Height and colour 
or flower and Cultural directions on each packet. 
I/Da 3 I Maxes, 4s. ; 6, 7s. 6d. Agents required. 

SEEDS IN PENNY PICTORIAL PACKETS. 

Customers can make selection from Catalogue, at following 
low prices : 9d. doz. ; 25, Is. 4d ; 50, 2s. 6d; 100, 4s. 6d. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

French or Turban Ranunculus, Is. 9d. per 100. Tube¬ 
rose, 2d. each. Is. 6<L doz. Lilies: Tiger, sgl., Is. 3d. doz.; 
dbl., 3d. each, 2s. 6d. Splendens, best of all the Tiger Lilies, 
3d. ea., 2s. 6d. doz. Chalcedonicum, lOd.; 3. 2s. Longiflorum, 
4d. ea., 3s. 6d. doz. Punctatum, a grand Lily, Is. 3d. each. 
Croocum. 3d. each, 2s. 6d. doz. Chinese Lily, 6d. ea., 5s. doz. 
German Iris, Is. doz. All supplied in good sound bulbs. 

All orders carriage free. Seed Catalogue free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Seedsman, fto., 

52, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


SHILLING’S EXHIBITION GLADIOLI. 


rPHE FINEST STRAIN OFFERED, and the 

-L blooms win prizes wherever exhibited. The colours 
include yellow, white, Durple, maroon, crimson, Ac., in Bhort 
every' shade found in Gladioli is represented. Exceptional!; 
fine bulbs in splendid mixture, 2s. doz.; 15s. 100. White anc 
light shades, selected. 2s. 6d. doz. Named Gladioli, 12 kinds, 
5s. ; 6 kinds, 2s. 6d. Carriage paid. 

C. SHILLING, 

Seedsman, WINCH FIELD, HANTS. 


H.EKAN 1UMS (Bedding), early autumn struck, 
'-T well rooted. Henry Jacoby, Is 9d. doz.: 10s. 6d. 100. 
Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 6d. 100. Tom Thumb, 
Is. 4d doz.; 8a. 6d. 100. Master Christine and B jou. Is. 6d. 
doz.: 9s. 6d 100, free.—C. MORFETf, Rober tsoridge, S ussex 

G UFERB PANSIES.—Seed saved from a mag- 

nifleent Collection of rich, rare, and new sorts, including 
King of the Blacks, Snow Queen, Striped, Rainbow, and 
Trimardeau Giant. Sow now in frame, greenhouse, or 
sheltered spot outdoors for a blaze of bloom all summer. 
Above separate or mixed, 7d. and Is. per packet.—M rs. 
GARDNER, The Fir Treer, 8troud. 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

13 Fuohsias, 6 Double Ivy Geraniums, 3 White Marguerites, 
3 Heliotropes, 2s.. fre e.—A . TO MKIN. Flori st, S idcup. Kent. 


CJURPLUS PLANTS.—1 Sparmannia, 6 Chrys- 

*3 antheniums, 4 Begonias, 4 Solanums, 2 Arums, 2 Isolepis, 
2 Ferns, 6 Marguerites, 2 Aralias, 4 Cypressua, 6 Geraniums, 
4 Fuchsias, 4 Primula obconicas, 6 Francoaa, 1 Greenhouse 
Climber—51 plants, 4s. 6d. free; 12 large Auricula*, worth 3s. 
gratis with order—Head Gardener. 46, Warwick-rd.. Banbury. 


HHRYSANTHEM UM - PLANTS.—40 Choice 
L/ exhibition vara., distinct, true to name, 2i. 6d.; 20, Is. 6d., 
post free. Purchaser's selection from Is. 6d. per dozen. List 
free.—H. WOOLMAN, Small-heath, Birmingham. _ 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings, exhibition 

L/ vara., correctly named, 9d. doz., well rooted plants from 
single pots. Is. 6d. doz. Old Crimson Clove Carnation, 6 for 
ls.bd.,rr2i.9d doz .free.—GRANGE,Shepperton-green.Msex. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

ROSE TREES. 

An immense stock prepared for spring plant'ng. 
Standards, Bnsb and Pot Roses, in ail 

leading new and old kinds. Priced List, one of the most 
complete published, gratis and post free. 

"OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 

Cooling’s 10/6 Collection. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

Contains one dozen of the most beautiful of the old- 
fashioned Roses, now almost forgotten, including good 
plants of tho tr<io York and Lancaster, Old Cabbage, 
Austrian Brier, Paul Ricauc, Rose de Meaux, Ac. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED ROSES. 

Cooling’s 12/- Collection. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

Contains one dozen distinct varieties, including 
Rugora and Ritgosa alba, the single Ros^s of Japan, 
Camellia japonica. Copper Austrian Brier, Paul s Single 
Crimson, Ac. These single Roses a-e so highly decorative 
in the flower-garden and so beautiful for vases and 
bouquets in the cut Btate that every garden should 
possess some of tho varieties. 

MOSS ROSES. 

Cooling’s 9/- Collection. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

One dozsn of the most distinct varieties of Mi*s 
Roses, including White B\tb, Crested, Little Gem, and 
other really beautiful varieties 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

The Nurseries, BATH. 


TIEVONSHIRE FERNS.—Many vara., large 

-LJ roots, 50,2s. 9d.; extra large, 50.4s. Primrose roots, strong, 
100. 3s,. free —Miss NELBON. Bratton Fleming. Barnsianl*. 


PERNS I—Trade.—Stove ard green horse, 25 

sorts, 2fc-in. pot#, 12s. 100 Large, in 6-in. pota, 6a. dor.; 
edlines, 6a. 100. Oyperus, Solanums, and Aralias, 6s. doz. 
ioua, Palms, Erica hyemalia, and Cyclamen, Is each. A ounea- 
turn, in 5-in. pots, value in fronds, 6a. and 8s. doz. Selected P. 
tremula and A ouneatum, for making large plants quickly, 16a. 
and 20s. 100, packed and put on rail free for cash.—J. 8M1TH, 
L ondon Fern Nn fieri ea, LonghV oro'-lnnotion, London, 8.W. 

QH Onn DOUBLE BEGONIA TUBERS, 

OUjvUU 2s. 6d. per doz. Bend for List, free.—JOHN 
WBLIA. Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh, Mailing, Kent._ 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 

Sp'endid *arieties. List, 4d. Fern Culture, 6id , free. 

W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdalo Hotel, Keswick. 

Ulu-trated Fern Culture, la._ 


p ANNAS.— These magDiticent plants are 

\J becoming very fashionable on account of their stately 
and beautiful appearance. Fine roots in splendid mixture 
of all colours, per doz., 2r. 9d ; 6 for Is. 6d. Carriage free.— 
C. SHILLING, Seedsman. Wlnchfleld, Han»a. 


TXOFS.—Beautiful broad foliage, covering for 
■LL arbours, Ac., very rapid growth, 6 fine roots, free, 
Parcel Post, la. Money returned if not satisfied. -HENRY S, 
Canterbu ry-road. Folk estone. _ 

•THE YELLOW FOXGLOVE.—Stately, hand- 

-L some, and unc turnon, but hardy and easily growu; 3 
well-rooted plants. 1«.. free, with cultural directions. Now ia 
best time to plant.—JOHN RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton 

PERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet under 

•A trees and other bad places ; charming flowers, blue, white, 
red, 6 well-rooted plants, la., free, with directions Now ia 
beet tim e t o plant— RAYNER. a a above. _ 

pVERLASTING SUNFLOWERS give sheaves 

L of golden flowers, grand in garden and fore itting flourish 
anywhere; increare yearly; 4 good roots is. free, with 
direction*. Now is best time to plant —RAYN ER aa above. 

A OEM tor HANGING-BASKETS.— Trail¬ 
ing Bellflower, Campanula fragilia, wreaths of lovely 
salver-shaped blue flowers; hardy, easily grown; 3 good 
plants, la., free, with directions. Plant now.—RAYNER, aa 
above. _ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Beilbind. Grows 20 ft. in season; festoon* 
balconies, Ac.; covered enormous rope-pink trumpet-shaped 
bloesoms all summer: 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
Now is bee t time to njant —RAYNER. aa a bove._ 

T ELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Walter’s 

Selected).—The hardiest and most prolific fra ue variety 
grown. Hundreds of testimonials. Strong plants, 2 for 
Is. 6d.: 3 for 2s., post free. — AI.FRED A. WALTERS, 

Flerbt. Bath ___ 

UELAKGONlUAlS.— Comprising ail the most 
L popular varieties of Decorativea ana Regale, itrong 
plants tit for po'tiug on, package and post free, 5s. per dey 
with directions how to grow them. ALFRED A. W ALTERS 
Flori st. B-th. _______ 

T ILIESOFTHE VALLEY, flowering crowns, 

«Ll suitable for pots or bedding, lr. 6J. 10W, free.—A. 
SIMMONS, 65. Ewt street, Horncastle. 
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